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II. A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY, 
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a RicuT PRONUNCIATION. 
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A MONG the number of Dictionaries already publiſhed, 
it muſt be confeſſed that many of them are poſſeſſed of 
great merit and utility; and yet it will not be denied by 
proper judges, that the general plan of thoſe Publications 
Will ſtill admit of further improvement. c 
It is by no means our deſign to decry the labours of for- 
mer Lexicographers, to point out their defects, or to endea- 
vour to ſet off the merits of our own by any invidious 
compariſon with their works. We ſhall content ourſelves 
with laying before the Reader the outlines of our plan, and 
ſubmit its execution to his judgment and candour. 
The improvements peculiar to the Dictionary now offered 
to the Public, and which we believe to be, for the greateſt 
part, entirely new, are the following: _ 7 

I. A PrxonouncinG DicTIONARY, of which the Title. 
page explains the uſe. We have only to obſerve here, that 
as the pronunciation of our language is too often arbitrary, 
(ſo much, indeed, that the inhabitants of one county can 
ſcarce underſtand thoſe of another) we have taken all poſſi- 
ble care to adopt the beſt, moſt plain and uſeful modes of 
ſpeaking, without perplexing or puzzling the Reader with 
the almoſt endleſs and unintelligible niceties of what are 
pedantically called Orthoepical Rules, or rules for right 
pronunciation. The only Rule that can be given in this 
cale, of general uſe, is, carefully to attend to the beſt 
ſpeakers; to the general, plain, and eaſy pronunciation uſed 
in the Pulpit, in the Senate, and at the Bar; and therefore 
the greateſt attention has been paid to the proper placing of 
the Accent; for upon this depends, in a great meaſure, the 
right and juſt pronunciation of our language. Peculiar care 
has alſo been taken, that the Initial Letters denoting each 
part of ſpeech ſnould be correct; an advantage not to be 
iound in many Dictionaries poſſeſſed of this diſtinction “. 


ä es, 


ce, 


—J 
_ _ 


Under this article of Pronunciation, the Reader will be pleaſed to obſerve, 
hat us the final tion, with very few exceptions is always pronounced „n, 
e have only diſtinguiſhed thoſe exceptions ; as marking the variation /ars 
Fould have occurred ſo often, as to ”_ crowded and deformed the page, > 
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II. The Synonimous part of our Dictionary we modetth i 


We 


aſſert to be entirely new; the uſe of which, both in ſpeak. WWheir w 
ing and writing, muſt at firſt view appear to every intell. WHhudgme 
gent Reader; and we have endeavoured to execute it with. heir c- 
out running into any whimſical notions, or fantaſtic affect} WS But t 
niceties. 5 | Warther 


III. Inſtead of a very few Lives of Stateſmen, Author, rawing 
Poets, &c. which other ſimilar Publications, very often Wn the 1 


with little propriety, contain; we have preſented our ing wi 
Readers with a conciſe though comprehenſive Epitome of Vin its « 
the Annals of this Country, exhibiting the characters of its his WI 
ſeveral Monarchs, their moſt remarkable actions, and the Whoung 
moſt diſtinguiſhed events of their reigns ; with a brief ac. hem in 
count of the progreſs of the Arts and Sciences under each Mill pre 
Monarch, as well as of the moſt eminent perſonages, whe. Wed vanta 
ther Stateſmen, Men of Letters, Authors, &c. who flouriſhed WF The 


in each reſpective period. purſued 
This department of our Dictionary will certainly prove of {Wicular; v 
great utility to two kinds of Readers: Firſt, to thoſe who to been 
have not time, abilities, nor inclination to ſtudy the Hiſtory I than in 
of their Country in larger volumes. Secondly, To youth at prove v 
Schools it will be found very ſerviceable in a double reſpect, the Glo 
By this Epitome they may be inſtructed in that neceſſary Neeſſary 


and uſeful part of knowledge, rhe Hiſtory of their own It ma 
Country, even imperceptibly; for it will prove rather an plan, t 
amuſement than a taſk for them to turn to and find out Towns, 
thoſe hiſtorical articles in the Dictionary, which would een tal 


eſcape their attention, perhaps, in reading the beſt written MWſ<curate 
Hiſtory, eſpecially if impoſed upon them by way of taſk. The ( 
The ſkilful Teacher may, in this cafe, find out methods of WP<0TL4: 
playing (if we may uſe the expreſſion) his pupils into this ticle wh 
valuable branch of knowledge. ceptable 

Again: Theſe Hiſtorical Anecdotes may be given as very The 1 
— and uſeful Exerciſes to Youth at Schools. Let the Ncrs, | 


| Maſter preſcribe to his pupils, as he judges proper, any one e co 
Reign, or any part of it, to be fairly tranſcribed by them. Lublicat 
Let him next, according to their capacities, ſet them t0 nuſt thi 
point out the ſeveral parts of it; the character of the Mo- Mormat 
narch, whether a good or a bad prince; for what actions and Maclinati 
exploits he was remarkable; what great events happened ee 
during his reign; with the other particulars as mentioned iſhes, 
' before, This will ſerve as a whetſtone to ſharpen and tt) Wi "© & 
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Whcir wit and ingenuity, and put them upon exerciſing their 
Wd gment concerning facts which come within the ſphere of 
heir capacities. 3 | | 

But this is not all: The Maſter may advance one ſtep 
Warther with his pupils. Let him next put them upon 
rawing up, from the ſeveral parts of it, as they lie ſcattered 
in the Dictionary, a complete Hiſtory of England, begin- 
ing with King Egbert, the Saxon, and taking every reign, 


Our 

e of In its chronological order, down to the preſent period. 
f its his will prove both a pleaſing and profitable exerciſe to 
the oung lads of any ingenuity, and will by eaſy degrees lead 


hem into ſuch a knowledge of this part of Literature, as 
will prepare them for reading the Engliſh Hiſtorians with 
advantage. 

The ſame method. may with equal facility and benefit be 
purſued with other articles - ſuch as Geography, in parti- 
cular; which part of our Work we will venture to pronounce 
to be more copious, better arranged, and more uniform, 
than in any other Dictionary of this kind, and will therefore 


h at ¶ prove very uſeful to Youth, in facilitating the knowledge of 
et, the Globes and Maps, which every one knows to be a ne- 
Tar! eſſary and pleaſing branch of Polite Literature. 

own It may not be unneceſſary to obſerve on this part of our 


plan, that the Diſtances of the different Places, Cities, 
Towns, &c. of England and Scotland, from London, have 
deen taken with the greateſt care from the lateſt and moſt 
accurate meaſurements. 


aſk, The Ciriks, Towns, BursGns, and Marketer Towns of 
s of PcorlAN p, are to be found in no other Dictionary; an ar- 
this icle which, we hope, will render this Work peculiarly ac- 


ceptable to our Readers in that country. 
The ſhort, but clear accounts of the ſeveral Rteticrovs 
P:cTs, both in the JewIsy and ChRISTIAN CHURCH, are 


one Nerore copious and numerous than are given in the very few 
em, {WT vÞlications of this kind which have adopted them, and 
a to Nut therefore be acceptable to thoſe Readers who deſire 


formation in this particular, but have neither time nor 

nClination to ſearchafor it in other Books. 

ened The Outlines of Natural Hiſtory, i. e. of Beaſts, Birds, 

ned ches, &c. and the terms of Chymiſtry, Painting, Medi- 

| try le, &c. which are occaſionally explained in this Work, 

their l not only ſerve to aſſiſt the memory, but may alſo, to- 
gether 
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gether with the articles cn the Hiſtory of ' the 
HzATHEN MyTHoLoGyY, be uſed as Exerciſes to Youth at 
Schools, according to the diſcretion of the Maſter. 

We ſhall conclude this Preface with recommending to 
the ſpecial attention of our Readers the following articles 
all of which, except the gd and 6th, are peculiar to this 


1. A FkREE Inguiky into the ORIOIN and AnTigQuity of 
LETTERS. LD : 8 
II. A Short Ess Av on the Ortcin and ANTIQUITY of the 
EnGLisH ToxGux. = « 
III. A Compendious ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | oy. 
IV. An Essay on the ConsTITUTION, TRADE, and Go. 
VERNMENT of ENGLAND. This Eſſay was thought neceſſary 
to accompany, and in ſome degree to illuſtrate, the Hiſtory 
of England. | 
V. An Ovrrinsg of Ax TIENT and MoprRN HisTorr: 
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Nothin 
75's n , . 1 h 
Containing a chronological ſeries of remarkable events, di. Bens. 2 
coverics, and inventions, from the Creation to the preſent them dow 
. . : 19, 
time: Together with a complete liſt of the GRECIAN, Ro- compliſhe 
MAN, and ENGLIisH CLassICKs. This article is entirely Wi inportan 
new, and will be found extremely uſeful to almoſt every WR ii: fete 
tabliſh 
claſs of Readers. 5 AK 
VI. The Liſt of the moſt uſual Chriſtian Names of Men honour 0 
diſcove 


and Women, with the abbreviations of them uſed in com- Ro 
mon diſcourſe, will certainly ſerve both to amuſe and in- Kone 
ſtruct ſeveral ſorts of Readers, and is therefore no impro- e ©* 
per concluſion of a Work calculated for rhoſe purpoſes. | frenily 

In a word, we ſubmit the whole Work, both as to plan 


cannot al 


8 * . . T 
and execution, to the candid judgment of the Public, — Tl | 
ſhall eſteem ourſelves much obliged to any Gentleman who WF vil fare 


. . 8 9 has been 
will point out to any of the Publiſhers the errors and defects By * ben 


of this Edition, that they may be rectified in the next. f their 
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ORIGIN and ANTIQUITY or LETTERS, 

buy the Anzor ANSELM, 
Member of the Reyal Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres at Pers. 


OTWITHSTANDING it would be a concern of no ſmall moment or im- 
N portance, to be capable of rightly informing you, at what particular time the Art 
of Writing, or S of Letters, was firſt found out; yet I muſt ingenuouſly acknow- 
ledge my inſufficiency to reſolve ſo abſtruſe, ſo myſterious a ſecret. All that I ſhall pretend 
to is, to collect, out of various conjectures, thoſe opinions on fo critical a topic, to which 
ſome of the moſt learned and judicious Antiquarians have paid a more than ordinary deference 
and regard. 
Nothing doubtleſs could be of greater ſervice ; nothing could poſſibly be more entertaining 
to human life, than an ability of recollecting what was paſt, and of giving an eſtabliſhed 
Being, as it were, to the ſentiments of the Soul, by virtue whereof, we might- tranſmit 
them down to lateſt poſterity, without the leaſt variation. ; 
This, one, would imagine, indeed, Nature might have prompted Mankind to have ac- 
compliſhed ; and yet, it muſt be allewed, it was an arduous taſk, a diſcovery of the laſt 
importance. | | 
We are ſenſible, however, as profound as the ſecret was, it has been found out; and 
it is ſelf-evident, that Cuſtom, from its being firſt brought to light, not only received, but 
eſtabliſned and confirmed it. 1 X 
Such Authors, as give the leaſt antiquity at all to the Invention of Letters, aſcribe the 
honour of it to Moſes, Others, however, will not admit, that it could ever poſſibly be 
diſcoved by any Human Penetration, by any Dint of Thought, how profound, how deep 
ſoever ; and for that reaſon give God alone the Glory of it; and peremptorily inſiſt, that the 
Knowledge of Letters had never been found out to the final G lolution of all things, had 
not the Almighty condeſcended to have written the Decalogue, or Ten Commandments, on 
two Tables of Stones, with his own right-hand, in which are interſperſed (as they very 
threwdly obſerve} all the letters in general of the Hebrew Alphabet, the Teth only excepted. 
And on what reaſons that conjecture is grounded, we ſhall remark by the bye; though we 
cannot allow them to be concluſive. | | 
Thus far we will admit, indeed, that the Art of Letters was known only by a few, and 
but very little practiſed before the Law was delivered to Moſes upon Mount Sinai; and we 
will farther admit, that divers nations have been, time immemorial, without it : and this 
has been the main, if not the ſole occaſion of thoſe confuſed and and abſurd accounts that we 
find, not only in the Ancient Stories of thoſe Nations, but in the Religion and Genealogies 
of their Gods, x 
Theſe conceſſions, however, are no convincing evidence, that the Art of Letters was al- 
together unknown, that Moſes had no Manvſcripts, no Hiftorical Memoirs in his cuſtody, 
which had been preſerved, as an inyaluable treaſure, with the utmoſtcare and circumſpection, 
in the families of his predeceſſors. « 
Now thoſe who peremptorily aſſert, that the Art of Letters was a human, and not a divine 
Invention, and that we are indebted to the ſuperior knowledge and profound penetration 
5 bers for that ineſtimable bleſſing, produce the following arguments to ſtrengthen their 
njecture ; 

Moſes, ſay they, never quotes any book prior to his Law: that not the leaſt hint is given 
either of Letters, or the Art of Writing, in ſuch places, where, had it been diſcovered at all, 
due notice had doubtleſs been taken of it; and again, that if the commemoration of former 
great and heroic actions has been preſerved, ſuch Memoirs, or Hiſtorical Accounts, could 
have been tranſmitted to their deſcendants no otherwiſe than by word of mouth; or, in ether 
rms, by oral tradition, | 


How 
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How plauſible, or how convincing ſoever, this argument may poſſibly be to the abettre 
of that opinion, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; yet there are ſome very eminent 
and learned Antiquarians, who ſtrenuouſly oppoſe it; and inſiſt, that Moſes himſelf hay 
quoted a book anterior to his own Pentateuch : for, in the xxiſt chapter of his Book of 
Numbers, (after having given a ſuceinct account of the ſeveral places where the Children of 
Iſrael had pitched their tents in the Wilderneſs, which was before Moab) he proceeds thus: 
% Wherefore, it is ſaid in the Book of the Wars of the Lord, what he did in the Red-Sez, 
« and in the brooks of Arnon, and at the ſtream of the brooks that goeth down to the 
% dwelling of Ar, and lieth upon the border of Moab.”” 

Now tho” it muſt be granted, that many of the moſt judicious Literati are much divided 
in their opinions concerning that Treatiſe, as being a work, of which but very few have the 
leaſt tranfient idea; yet St. Auſtin imagines, in his Commentaries on the Book of Number, 
that it was not the compoſition either of any Patriarch or Prophet, but written by thoſe 
very nations themſelves that had been conquered by their enemies, and looked upon that 
War ſo fatal to them, as to deſerve the title that it bore. And then that great Author goes 
on, and tells us, That when Moſes makes mention of that book, he beſtows no greater au- 
thority upon it, than St. Paul has given to a Grecian Poet, when he had quoted a ſhort paſſage 
from his works: this, however, notwithſtanding the gloſs that is put upon it, is, in our 
humble opinion, a ſelf-evident proof, that that Treatiſe was written long before the birth of 
Moſes. 

Furthermore, thoſe who inſiſt, that we are indebted to Moſes for the invention of Letters, 
pretend, that not the leaſt notice is taken of this Art, in divers circumſtances of ſuch mo- 
ment and importance, as that, had there been any prior knowledge of it, it is highly pro- 
bable, they would have been committed to writing, When Abraham, ſay they, ſent Eliezer 
into Meſopotamia, to ſettle and adjuſt the marriage articles between Iſaac and Rebecca, 
not one line was written; no credentials had that faithful ſervant to ſhew from his Maſter, 
even on ſo ſolemn an occaſion. Again, ſay theſe Advocates for Moſes, when Iſaac had thoſe 
Wells dug up, which the Philiſtines had filled with earth and ſtones; we have no other ac- 
count of that remarkable occurrence than this, That after they were opened by his orders, 
he gave them the ſame name that his father had dene before him. Again, ſay they, when 
the Patriarch Jacob had erected, at Bethel, the ſtone which he had made uſe of as a pillow, 
in commemoration of his Viſion in that place, there is not the leaſt account of any inſcrip- 
tion having been made upon it. | 

Once more, when Joleph*s Brethren, ſay they, went down into Egypt, as we find it re- 
corded in the xxviiith chapter of Geneſis; and when Joſeph ſent for his dearly beloved 
brother Benjamin, as we find that affectionate circumſtance told in the xliiid chapter of the 
fame book, not a word was written, either from the Son to the Father, or vice verſa, on ſo 
momentous an occaſion. And, from this preſumption, the admirers of Moſes infer, that 
Letters, or the Uſe of Writing, was not known in thoſe days: but, with ſubmiſſion, thoſe 
plauſible arguments ſeem to me to be no ways concluſive. 

Job lived, it is univerſally allowed, long before Moſes had any exiſtence ; and his Hiſtory 
muſt, in all probability, have been wiuten long before Moſes compoſed his Pentateuch. 

Some, however, deny, that the laſt conjecture is juſt ; for, if that had been matter of fact, 
ſay they, Moſes would never have omitted ſuch an illuſtrious example of patience to the in- 
ceſſaut murmurs and complaints of his diſcontented Iſraelites. Nay, farther, it is imagined, 
that Job )aboured under his ſevere afflictions, even at that very time, when the Iſraelites were 
under Egyptian bondage; for there is not ſo much as one word mentioned either of the Law, 
ar of the Prophets, in the long dialogues which paſſed between Job and his moſt miſerable 
Comforters, ſtiled his Friends; neither is there, indeed, the leaſt hint concerning the one or 
the other, throughout the long conference which God Almighty vouchſafed to hold with that 
moſt upright, though diſtreſſed Prince. 

To the above allegation aur reply is this: It would be very preſumptuous to fix the time 
when that hiſtory was wrote, or by whom ; though it be received as canonical, and couſe- 
quently as compoſted by Divine Inſpiration, For it is mere conjecture, and nothing more, 
that ſome aſcribe it to Moſes; ſome again to the Prophet Iſaiah ; and others, with more pro- 
bability, to King Solomon, who, it is well known, was thoroughly verſed in dialogical diſ- 
coveries and prudential maxims. 

It is univerſally allowed, likewiſe, that he was Maſter of the moſt ſublime Poetry, and no 
ſtranger to the ſtile of the Arabians, as may rationally be preſumed from his converſation with 
the Gucen of Sheba. | 4 

It cannot, I think, fairly be denied, however, but that Job was acquainted with the Art 
of Writing, or the Uſe of Letters, and the various methods, that in his time were made uſe 
of in engraving both en lead and ſtone:— for, in the xixth chapter of that book, is the fol- 
lowing very remarkable expoſtulation ; „“Oh, that my words were now written! Oh, that 


they were printed in @ book! That they were graven with an iron pen and lead in the = 


& for ever! 2 
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Now he could not, doubtleſs, have talked in that ſtile, or exprefſed hi mfſelf in ſuch direct 


ems, had the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of Writing, been abſolutely unknown in his days. 


But to proceed The Knowledge of this Art muſt needs be very ancient; ſince the Apoſile 
St. Jude takes peculiar notice of the Book of Enoch, who was the ſeventh Patriarch after 
Adam, and propheſied of theſe, ſays the inſpired Penman, that is to ſay, of thoſe falſe 


Teachers, againſt whom he had before pronounced his Anathema, in the 11th verſe; * Wol- | 


« unto them, ſays he; for they have gone in the way of Cain, and ran greedily after the 
« error of Balaam for reward, and 8 in the gain - ſaying of Core.“ And, after this, 
he quotes the following very remarkable paſſage from the Book of Enoch, in the 14th, 1 5th, 
and 16th verſes; And Enoch alſo, the ſeventh from Adam, prophefied of theſe; ſaying, 
« Behold ! the Lord cometh with ten thouſand ef his Saints, to execute judgment upon all, 
« and to convince all that are ungodly among them, of all their ungodly deeds, which they 
« have ungodlily committed, and of all their hard ſpeeches, which ungodly Sinners have 
« ſpoken againſt him. Theſe are Murmurers, ah we cg walking after their own 
« luſts; and their mouth ſpeaketh great ſwelling words, having men's perſons in admiration, 
« becauſe of advantage.“ And Tertullian is of opinion, that the Book, of Enoch was either 
preſerved in the Ark, or reſtored by Noah, who was perfectly well acquainted with the con- 
gents of it, | . 

Now though we are ready to acknowledge that the Book of Enoch, thus quoted by St. 
Jude, is not canonical ; yet, we humbly conceive, it is a proof ſufficient for our preſent 
purpoſe ; ſince it is agreed, that not enly that Book, but divers others, cited in the Book of 
Kings, were not received either by the Jews or Chriſtians (as St. Auſtin aſſures us) as ca- 
nonical, for no other reaſons, but becauſe they were ſo very ancient ; becauſe many faults 
might probably have crept into them through the ſucceſſion of ages. And, laſtly, becauſe 
we cannot be ſatisfactorily aſſured, that they were the authentic works of thoſe Holy Men 
whole names they bear. ; 

As this Book in particular, however, as well as divers others, are quoted by the inſpired 
Feaman of the Sacred Scriptures, it cannot fairly be denied, but that they are very old; and 
from thence we conceive, it may juſtly be concluded, that the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of 
Writing, was well known before the publication of the Pentateuch by Moſes. 

Jotephus affures us, that we are beholden to the Children of Seth for the Science of Aſtro- 
logy; and becauſe Adam had given them previous notice, that the world would in time be 
diſſolved by Water and Fire, they were fo ſolicitous leſt their favourite Science ſhould be loft, 
before men might have ſufficient time to become Maſters of it, that they were determined to 
ere& two Columns or Pillars, one of Brick, and the other of Stone, on each of which the 
learning they had acquired was accurately engraven; that, in cafe the deluge ſhould deſtroy 
the former, the latter, however, might poſſibly ſtand its ground, and tranſmit to poſterity 
thoſe uſeful and important articles, which they had inſcribed upon it with ſuch unwearied 
diligence and application. And to this account Joſephus adds, that in his time one of thoſe 
Pillars was actually to be ſeen in Syria. | 

Though there are fome learned men, who deny this ta be matter of fact, becauſe tis very 
uncertaimwhecher the Children of Seth were ever inhabitants of Paleſtine, or not; yet it 
proves thus far, that, even from that time, the Art of Engraving, or Inſcription, was in 
ſome meaſure known; though not carried to that pitch of perſection, as it atterwards was, 
in the Land of Egypt. : 

Voſſius propoſes the following ſhrewd queſtion; „If the Uſe of Letters, or the Art of 
„Writing, ſays he, had not been known before the Decalogue was delivered to Moſes, 
* which way could the Iſraelites have read the Law, as they were obliged to do by divine 
10 Command 2”, 

Thoſe who inſiſt that Moſes was the firſt inventor of Letters, argue from what St. Auſtin 
aſſerts, that Moſes appointed Maſters to teach them. 

But we freely appeal here to the impartial and unprejudiced Reader, whether ſuch a weak 
anſwer as that, is ſufficiently convincing againſt Voſſius's Inquiry; and whether thoſe Maſ. 
ters, whom St. Auſtin ſuppoſes only to be appointed by Maſes, be any proof at all, that 
there were no ſuch things as Characters, nor any ſuch Art as that of Writing, known be» 
fore the two Tables of Stone were engraved by the Finger of God; or, indeed, before Moſey 
himſelf was born ? | 
. And foraſmuch as all the people were obliged, not only to read the Law, but to tranſcribe 
it likewiſe, a great many Maſters muſt inevitably be wanted for the inſtruct ion of every mat, 
rey are, even at this day, abſolutely neceſſary to qualify mankind for the moſt eaſy Sciences, 
and ſor ſuch affairs as are of the leaſt moment or importance. * 

Jeng that can be ſaid, in ſhort, amounts to no mcre than this, namely, That the Uſe 
n Letters was but very little known amongſt a nation, whoſe principal employment was 
«lbandry, and who were unacquainted with any ether proſeſſion than that of a Shepherd. 
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It is an eſtabliſhed notion amongſt the Greeks, that they are indebted to the Phenicians for 
their Knowledge of Letters. Herodotus affures us, that the Ionians gave the title of Diphteria 
to all their books, becauſe they were written upon goats-ſkins; and that they called all 
Letters Phoenician, becauſe it was a received opinion amongit them, that one Cadmus had 
brought them out of the country of Phenicia. And here we cannot forbear introducing the 
ſubſequent beautiful paſſage, extracted from Lucan's Pharſalia: | 


« Pheœnices primi, fame fi creditur, an 
4% Manſuran tudibus vocem fignare figuris s 
« Nondum flumineas Memphis cantexere biblos - 
« Noverat ; er ſaxis tantum volucreſque fereque 
« Sculptaque ſervabant magicas animalia linguas."? 


'Thus accurately paraphraſed by the late ingenious Mr. Rowe : 


„  Phenicians firſt, if ancient fame be true, 

« The ſacred myſtery of Letters knew; 

« They firſt, by found, by various lines deſign'd, 
« Expreſs'd the meaning. of the thinking Mind; 
The pow'r of Words by Figures rude convey'd, 
« And uſeful Science everlaſting made.” 


From this paſſage it is evident, that the Egyptians, long before the common way of writing 
was found out, were accuſtomed to inſcribe upon rocks the figures of a great variety of brutes, 


a dumb ſort of language, to which arbitrary meanings were aſcribed. 


Moreover,” Quintus Curtius, having occaſion to expatiate on the!celebrated city of Tyre, 
aſſures us, that the Phœnicians were the firſt Inventors of Letters, and the firſt that ever 
communicated the knowledge of them to others. | 

However, whether that be abſolutely fact or not, it muſt be allowed, that Letters were very 
ancient among them, for Tully peremptorily inſiſts, that Greece had poets before Homer; 
and Euſebius gives us a long Catalogue or Lift of ancient Authors, whoſe works were never 
tranſmitted down to us; ſuch, for inſtance, as Linus, Philamon, Thamirus, Amphion, 
Orpheus, Muſzus, Epimenides, and divers others too tedious here to enumerate, - 

Thoſe Letters, which Cadmus had taught the Greeks, were carried, as is ſuppoſed, into 
Italy by one Evander, an Arcadian. And thereupon Petrus Crinitus, who flouriſhed in the 
year 1304, and was pupil te one Politianus, in his Poems on Education; and Lilius Giraldus, 
who lived in the fifteenth Century, and Voſſius, likewiſe, quote the following verſes, which 


e 


were found in an old manuſcript; namely, 


« Primus Hebraas Moſes exaravit Literas ; 
Mente Phanices ſagaci condiderunt Altticas ; 
« Quas Latini ſcriptitamus edidit Nicoſtrata.”* 


That is to ſay; Moſes was the Inventor of the Hebrew Characters; 

The Phenicians taught the Greeks their Letters; 

And Nicoſtrata (who was the mother of Evander) was the firſt that introduced them 
amongſt the Italians. | 


We are aſſured likewiſe, by Pliny, that Cadmus beſtowed Sixteen Letters, or Characters, 
upon the Greeks; that the antient Ionic Letters bore a near reſemblance to thoſe made uſe of 
by the Phœnicians, and that thoſe Tonic Characters were near the ſame with thoſe made uſe 
of by the Latins. 

And Scaliger, in his Critical Remarks on Euſebius, peremptorily aſſerts, that the Aſſyrian 
and Phenician Letters bear a very near affinity to the Samaritan charaters, which were made 
uſe of by the Jews in general, before the Babyloniſh captivity. 

But be that as it may, we may boldly aſſert, that the Knowledge of Letters was ver 
ancient in Egypt. If we may credit Diodorus Siculus, he tells us, that the Egyptians la 
claim to that grand, that important Invention, which ſome inſiſt was beyond the power of 
Man to contrive (as we have hinted before); but then they themſelves acknowledge, that it 
was long after they had made uſe of Living Animals to exprefs their thoughts. . 

That the Art of Writing was very ancient amongſt them, is very evident: for Tacitus 
informs us, that one Germanicus paid a viſit to ancient Thebes, where inconteſtible marks of 
its former grandeur and opulency were even then to be read in Egyptian Characters, engra 
on Obeliſks for that purpoſe. On them were inſcribed the ſeveral important articles here 
under-mentioned ; namely, Firſt, The tribute which was annually paid by the inhabitants; 
ſecondly, The weight of their gold and filver ; thirdly, The number of their horſes and their 
arms; fourthly, The ivory and perfumes that were peculiarly devoted to the ſervice of their 
temples; and laſtly, The taxes or impoſts that were laid on all kinds of grain in particular 
and on every commodity in general, either imported or ex ported. 11 
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Now all this is, in our humble opinion, a proof beyond all contradiction, of che great anti- 


quity o 


the Uſe of Letters, and the Art of Inſcriptions. 
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L 
It muſt be confeſſed, that he could not read them himſelf ; but they were explained to him 
by an ancient Prieſt; for, according to Diodorus Siculus, none but the Egyptian Prieſts could 


To conclude : We are aſſured by Valerius Maximus, that Pythagoras, when he vifited 
Feypt, made himſelf Maſter of their Characters, by the inſtruction ef more Egyptian Prieſts 
than one; and that having conſulted ſeveral books, which were intruſted to their care, he found 


the hiſtory of a great number of ages comprehended in them. 
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Its ſuperior EXCELLENCE to any other MopRRX LANxGUAOR. 


Time, 


petual 


This is a Truth too ſelf-evident to be denied; for the Gor 


A N D 


A® all Languages in general have their Infancy, their Nonage, and their State of Perfection. 
like all the pslite Arts and Sciences, to the Knowledge whereof we attain in proceſs of 

and by flow Degrees; ſo by the ſame flow, and almoſt imperceptible Gradations, they 
loſe their priſtine Beauties; they fide, they droop, they decay, till at length they fink into per- 


Oblivion. 


hic Language, to which the Engliſh 


Tongue owes its Exiſtence, is now no more, and altogether unknown; and the Saxen, which 
ſucceeded it, is grown ſo obſolete, ſo darkly expreſſed, and hardly to be underſtood ; that only 
a few of our Britiſh Virtugſi, whoſe Taſte or Genius naturally leads them to make their Re- 


ſearches into the Arcana of Antiquity, can form the leaſt adequate Idea of its Beauties. 


However, notwithſtanding we Natives of England owe our Mother-tongue to the Gothe ; yet 
the ancient Britons, our truly heroic Anceſtors, who were firſt poſſeſſed of theſe our happy 
Iſlands, ſpoke a Language widely different from ours, before they were conquered by Julius 
Cz/ar, being a People whom we now call the Velſb, and may, with propriety enough, be looked 
upon by us as the Aborigines of Britain; ſince CxsAz himſelf acknowledges, in the fifth 
Beck of his univerſally admired Commentaries, © That they were the Inhabitants of its interior 
Parts ;'* and the Language, which was firft ſpoken there, had a quite different Origin from 


eurs; though from whence it had its Source we confeſs ourſelves at a loſs to determine. 


No ſooner, however, had Ceſar and the Romans in general abandoned the Britiſh lande, but 
our Anceſtors, in their Diftreſs, gave an Invitation to the Saxons to aid and aſſiſt them againſt 


the Scots and Pits, who had not onl 


invaded their Country. 

By the Aſſiſtance of the Saxons, it is true, thoſe Enemies, whoſe too frequent Excurſions 
they ſo much dreaded, were totally defeated ; but then, ſoon after that glorious Conqueſt was 
gained, thoſe falſe Friends, whom they ſo highly reſpected and careſſed, played the ungrateful 
Part; and not only turned their Arms upon their Benefactors, but were ſo ſucceſsful in their trea- 
cherous Proceedings, that the unconquered Part of thoſe Britons were reduced to the Neceſſity 
of flying to the Mountains of Males for Shelter and Protection, inſomuch that the Welch Lane 


Zuage was no lon 


yailed. 


y greatly harraſſed and perplexed them, but had actually 


ger underſtood in theſe our Britiſh Hands; and the Saxon only univerſally pre- 


Id is morally impoſſible, indeed, to trace out the Form of that Language, when it was firſt 
ntr20uced into Exgland, that is to ſay, ſo far back as the Year 450 ; for at that Time, the 
Carin were a People ſo barbarous, ſo illiterate, and artleſs, that ſome of our Arntiquarians 
hive much doubted whether they ever had any eſtablifhed Ait for the Inſtruction of their 
Youth, Neither have we any juſt Grounds to imagine, that they ever made any conſiderable 
Proficiency in the Study of-the Arts and Sciences, till an hundred and thirty Years afterwagds; 


at which Time 
them, if poſſible, 


-, 


Expectations, 


St. Auſtin came amongſt them, with the praiſe-worthy View of prevailing on 
te embrace the Chriftian Faith ; and met with Succeſs beyond his warmeſt 


After 


k ut J 

Aſter this their happy Converſion, indeed, they began to apply their Minds to Study, 2d 
by flow degrees improved themſelves in polite Literature; inſomuch that about One Hundred 
and Thirty Years afterwards, one Biſhop Eadfride, who was at that Time univerſally admired 
for his unaffected Piety and Sanctity of Manners, wrote a well-received Comment on the in. 
ſpired Writings of the Four moſt Holy Evangeliſt. 1 N 1 
In the Year 871, Alfred the Great came to the Crown of England, when the Danes were 
in the very Heart of his Dominions, and all the Sea-ports were filled with their Fleets, After 
divers Battles with various Succeſs, finding himſelf at laſt over-powered by Numbers, he was 
reduced to the Neceſſity of diſmiſſing his very Attendants ; and having committed his Wife and 
Children to the Care of ſome of his moſt loving and loyal Subjects, he went in Diſguiſe to 
0 Hand of Athelnty, in the County of Somerſet, and there lived concealed for fome 

ears. | 

During that long Interregnum, as he was notonly one of the greateſt and moſt pious Princes 
upon Earth, but the beſt Scholar of the Age in which he lived; it is a received Opinion, and 
in all probability it was Fact, that he tranſlated the Saxox Homilics in that rural Receſs, and 
compoſed divers other Books of Devotion for the religious Improvement of his Subjects, which 
were ſoon publiſhed after his happy Reſtoration, though not with his Majeſty's Name prefixed, 

In the Year goo, we are informed, that a Tranſlation of the Geſpelr made its firſt Appear- 
ance ; but by whom the elaborate and praiſe-worthy Undertaking was accompliſhed, the learned 
and judicious Antiquarian, to whom we are indebted for our moſt effential Remarks, has net 
made mention'of his Name, - * 


In the Year 1066, the Saxen Government ended by a very remarkable Battle between Har 


the Second, and Milliam the Baftard, then Duke of Normandy, in which no leſs than Sixty | 


Thouſand of the Eg/i/b were ſlain. Upon this total Defeat, the, ancient Inhabitants of the 
Iſland withdrew into Maler, where they preferred barren Mountains, with the Poſſeſſion of Li- 
berty, to the moſt fertile Plains of England. | 

Soon after this Revolution, the Saxon Language began to loſe its ancient Form, ani grow out 
of Repute ; and, by flow Degrees, to exhibit ſome Traces of the Erg/i/h Language, as it now 
ſtands; notwithitanding, but a very few Norman Words were adopted for wear an Hundred 
Years after the Conqueſt. : 

About the Year 1130, ſeveral! Compoſitions both in Proſe and Verſe made their Appearance 
in Public ; upon the Peruſal whereof, notwithſtanding the Language was greatly altered, both 
in its Conſtructions and Terminations ; yet it ſtill, with Propriety enough, might be termed 
the Saxon Tongue. . 

In the 13th Century, however, a ſort-of Language, partly Saxon, and partly Engliſh, was 
introduced; at which Time the Miſcellaneous Writings of one Robert of Glouceſter were held 
in high Eſteem. 

Among many other fugitive Pieces, he inſerted a poetical Encomium on King Alfred, which 
at that Time was received with univerſal Applauſe. | 

In the 24th Century, one Sir Fobn Mandeville, who was a very learned Gentleman, and an 
able and experienced Hiſtorian, obliged the Public with an accurate and elaborate Account of his 
own Travels. 1 

Hitherto our Language was widely different from that now ſpoken at preſent: Two great 
Poets, however, flourithed in this Century, namely, Sir John Gower and Feoffrey Chaucer. 
Though the former publiſhed, ſome few poetical Pieces firſt ; yet the latter is for the moſt part 
ſtiled the Father of all the Eng/ih Bardi that ſucceeded him, If the Account given of him, 
by Leland, may be relied on. He was not only a very facetious Poet, but an acute Logician, 


— 


a great Philoſopher, a profound Mathematician, and a pious Divine ;'* but how that laſt part 


of his CharaQter may be fully vigdicated, I ſhall notpreſume to determine ; fince there are too 


many of his Tales, which, though facetious and entertaining, are not, in my humble Opinions 


over inſtruQive ; ſince ſome of them can ſcarcely be read without a Bluſh, And the late Lord 
Roſcommon has made the following very juſt Obſervation ; namely, 
/ 


„ Immodeſt Words admit of no Defence ; 
« For want of Decency is want of Senſe. 


In 1468, one Caxton brought the Art of Printing into Exgland, and (amongſt other Books) 
publiſhed one, intitled, Recycle the Hiftoryes of Trey. 


About Two and Twenty Years afterwards, he publiſhed a Tranſlathn of the Bale of . 


Eneydas, compiled by Pyrgyle, The Preface or Introduction to which plainly ſhews, that 
the Readers in thoſe Days were highly diſguſted with the Innovations which were then made 
in the Exgliſb Language. ; ; 


About the Year 1500, the celebrated Sir Thomas More made a flouriſhing Figure in the 


Eng/iſb Court; and by many Authors has been highly applauded, as the politeſt and moſt 
— Writer of the Age in which he lived. * 9 
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Funliſhe 


1 


In the Year 155% Thomas Sackville, then Earl of Dorſet, publiſhed ſeveral ſugitive Pieces, 
and was univerſally admired, not only for the Elegance of his Stile, but the Beauty of his 


1 ae 
» $. x . 

dred N Ralph Lever publiſhed a Treatiſe, intitled, the Art of Reaſon; and not lang 
Rired after him the celebrated Sir Philip Sydney wrote his Arcadia, which is univerſally allowed t 
ny de the moſt entertaining and inſtructive Novel, that ever appeared in Public at that Time a 

Day. He licewiſe publiſhed an accurate Tran/lation of, Philip Lord Mornay du Pleffis Marly*s 
pe 1nanſwerable Defence of the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion; which, in his Time, met with 
After the univerſal Approbation of the Public, which it juſtly deferved. _. : | 
> Was About the year 2.509» that is to ſay, in the Beginning of King Henry the VIIth's Reigu, 
Ls one William Tindal publiſhed a Tranſlation of the New T:#ament; but ſoon after one 
* Cuthbert Tonſtal then Bithop of London, ſent a very ſevere Prohibition of it to the Arehdeacons 


of his Dioceſe, with his reaſons annexed. 1 
; In the 17th Century, however, Sir Francis Bacon was the firſt Author, whoſe Stile was 
_ | c:pable of entertaining and inſtructing the Readers of the preſent Age. To him ſucceedei 


and | Milton, Iller, Algernon Sydney, Lord Clarendon, &c, &c. who made great Improvements 
44 upon his Stile. We are indebted, however, to Mr. Dryden, Addiſon, Budgell, Steele, ' Swiſty 
hich and Pope, for theinimitable Beauties with which our Language ſhines at preſent; and by whom 
red, I humbly conceive, it was carried to its Acme, or utmoſt Pitch of Perfection. 
— To conclude; As the preſent Undertaking is immediately calculated for the Hervice of ſuck 
rned Engliſþ Readers as are ſuppoſed to be unlettered, and not ſo happy as to have had the Be- f 
$ net netits and Advantages of a very liberal Edücation; it would be foreign to our Purpoſe to 
7 embelliſh this hrt Eſſay with any ancient Quotations to ſhew the gradual Improvements of 
9 our Engliſh Authors, in their Stile, according to the State of our Language at their reſpective 
Periods. a 5 x a 
e Hving tus ſaid all we think abſolutely neceſſary, and eonſiſtent with our intended Bre- 
Li. vity, we ſhall proceed to the laſt Topic propoſed ; namely, the Excellency of the * 
| Language, 3 | 
ant 8 py Beauties are moſt conſpicuous in the Four particular Articles here undermentioned 
8 that is to ſay, it is free and eaſy z and in ſhort more ſweet and harmonious, and by cunſe- 
dred quence preferable to any living Language whatſoever. : 
of Its j:1e:dom and Facility, in the firſt Place, is demonſtrable, fince it is in a great Meaſure 
agg exempt from that Multiplicity of Caſes and Flexions, which clog or incumber almoſt all others, 
doth and render them for that Reaſon extremely intricate, difficult, and abſtruſe. Our Adjefives 
med being all invariable, make their Concordance with their Sub/aniives remarkably plain and 
eaſy : Our Engliſh Pronouns, likewiſe, are not half ſo confuſed and perplexed as either thoſe 
hold of the Latin or the French, And ſcarce any thing can more eafily be conquered than the 


Conjugation of our Exgliſb Verbs: Beſides, our Language is burdened with no ſuch Thing 

3 as Verbs reciprocal, which render the French Tongue in particular very dark and obſcure; and 
hich very often diſcourage Foreigners from the Study of it. 

To iliuftrate its Copiouſneſs, very little need be ſaid, fince it js too manifeſt and ſelf-evident 


an to de denied; for beſides the ancient Dutch, which the Exgliſb retain in the Saxen Monoſyl- 
his Jables, the Literati of England, like fo many induſtrious Bees, have collected the Quinteſſence 

of divers foreign Languages, and rejected their Refuſe or Droſs; by which artful Manage- 
reat ment, and their Aſſiduity, they have improved their Mother-Tongue to that prodigious De- 
cer. gree, that all ſuch Foreigners as have an adequate Idea of the Genius of it, are perfe&i: 
part charmed to obſerve, that neither their own, nor any other Language whatſoever, can ſtand in 
120 Competition with it; and at the ſame Time, to find a great Variety of their own Terms ſo 


happily tranſplanted and blended with it, that they ſeem to thrive better in Ergland than in 
part their own native foil. | : 
And whereas the French is too much limited and conftrained, and through its Over-niceneſs 

i grown in ſome Meaſure barren, ſpiritleſs, and inſipid; the Engliſb, on the other hand, is 
ore become prodigiouſly eopious and luxuriant, through its innate power of making ſuch Compounds 
and Derivatives as are very comprehenſive, emphatical, and proper to contract any Expreſſion 
into a narrow Compaſs; it muſt be allowed, that neither the Greek itſelf, nor the Latin can 
Gmpound, or jan many Words together, in a more agreeable Manner, which is one of the 
moit ſhining Beauties that any Language can poſſibly boaſt of. In a Word, there is no Senti- 
ment or Thought that can be expreſſed in a greater Flow of Words, or with more Propricty 
and a better Grace, than in the Engliſh Tongue. | 

As to its Energy or Significance, there is ſcarce any Variety, that any other Nation can 
boaſt of, but what the Ergli/h have almoſt with equal Happineſs made its own, With what 
Propriety has the celebrated Lord Bacon taught us to ſpeak all the Terms of Art in our Mother- 
tongue, which was looked upon as impracticable, till we ſaw it actually carried into Execu- 
ton! What inimitable Pieces of Oratory or Elocution, of our own Growth, have we ſeen 
fuulihed within theſe few Years ; And what Collection of Poems bears a more ſublime __ 
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38 more manly and majeſtic, more ſtrong and nervous, than what has been exhibited to the 
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Public by thoſe univerſally admired Poets, Mr. Milton, Mr. Addiſon, and Mr. Pope ? 
As to its Harmony and Sweetneſs, it muſt be confeſſed, that the Italian abounds with 
Vowels, as the Dutch does with Conſonants, which renders the firſt too effeminate, and the 


Jaſt too rugged and uncouth ; whereas the Enxgliſß has, through a happy Intermixture, e 


Advantage of them both. We cannot but allow that the Italian Language is peculiarly deli. 
cate, ſoft and pleafing to the Ear; but then it glides along like a purling Stream. The 
French, doubtleſs, is very nice and eourtly, but then it has too much in it, that ſavours of 
Effeminacy and Affectation. The Spaniſh, it is true, is very ſolemn and majeſtic ; but then 
it is too apt to be ſtormy and tempeſtuous, and carries a Kind of Terror along with it, Thy 
German is very manly indeed, but then it is harſh and unpolite 3 whereas the Engliſb by judi. 
ciouſly borrowing a little here and a little there, from each of them, gives ſtrength of Conſo. 
nants te the Vallan, the full and perfect Sound of Syllables to the French, the Variety of 
Terminations with much gentler Accents to the Sparifh, and diſſolves the Dutch Conſonants 
with greater Facility and Eaſe. 

Now what can poſſibly be wanting to the Perfection of that Language, where Subſtance and 
Solidity combine with Pleaſure ; where Copiouſneſs unites with Delicacy, Beauty with Mas 
jetty, and Expedition with Gravity and Sedateneſs ?—And ſuch doubtleſs is the Compoſitian 
of the Engliſh. 


That all theſe Advantages are inherent in our Mother-tongue, all Foreigners in general ere 


become at length highly convinced; and notwithſtanding indeed, in former Days, they ſpoke ot 
it with an Air of Indifference at leaſt, and looked upon it with an Eye of Contempt; yet u 
thoſe groundleſs Prejudices are now removed, they ſtand in Admiration at the Sound of it. 

The principal Objection that ſome Hyper-critics have urged againſt it, are theſe twoz 
namely, Its being a Language compounded of divers others; and its being ſubject and liable ta 
frequent Variations, The former, however, is ſo very natural ta all Languages in general, 
that we have never heard hitherto of any one entirely free from it, the Hebretu only excepted, 
as ſome ſay ; but whether that be real Factor not, we r wr 6ngy our Inability to 
determine. The Latin Language has a great Mixture of that which was ſpoken by the Gree 
and Gothe; the French is a Compoſition of Latin, Dutch, and the ancient Gallic ; the Spa- 
*, of Latin principally, with ſome Spice or Smattering of the Crothic and Moriſco ; and the 
German itſelf, tho? by ſome peremptorily inſiſted upon to be an Original, has ſome Sayour of 
the Reman Empire, and its neighbouring Nations. 8 

As to its being ſubject to various Changes and Mutations, the Objection is altogether a8 
groundleſs as the former: For it is univerſally allowed, that all Languages, as well as King 
doms, have their Infancy and Age, their Perſection and Decay. 

I ſhall now conclude this ſuccin& Account, this tranſient View only of the Excellency of 
our Mother-tongue, with the Obſervations of two very judicious Critics, who, tho! Maſters of 
divers Languages, held our Engliſb Tongue in the higheſt Veneration. 

As the Engliſh Language (ſays the firit) is at this preſent JunRure arrived at ſo great: 
% Pitch of PerteCtion, is fo very copious and expreſſive, by the Acceſſion of the Life and 
Spirit of divers other Tongues with which it is blended, it were rang to be wiſhed, that 
4% a Stop might be put to that boundleſs Practice of naturalizing foreign Words, of which the 
1 Exgliſb ſeem too extravagantly fond; and that for the future all neological and factitious 
% Terms ſhould be laid afide, except ſome few that might poſſibly be introduced with Judge 
© ment and Precaution.”” 

« Was the Engliſh Nation, (ſays the laſt) but contented with making Improvements cn 
4% that Grain which they have already, without over-ſtocking themſelves by age Hu 
4% from foreign Ports, and putting their Language in a perpetual Ferment, it would contribu 
6 greatly to its future Credit and Reputation.“ : | 11 f 

And to confeſs ingenuouſly, it is our humble Opinion, that there is already as much 1 ir 
as is any ways uſeful or neceſſary; and as much, in a Word, as the Engliſh foil is capa 

bearing. ; | | 
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THE 
COMPENDIOUS | BRITISH GRAMMARIAN : 
OB, | | | 
AN EASY INTRODUCTION 
TO THE | 
STUDY or Tus ENGLISH TONGUE. 
* 


RAM MAR is the Art of expreſſing our Thoughts juſtly, with a due Accent in 

the Pronunciation, and with all the true and proper Letters of each Word in Writing. 

according to the Practice of thoſe who are univerſally allowed to be the beſt Judges in 
that Language which we propoſe to ſtudy, be it what it will. 

To ſpeak Engliſh therefore, is to explain our ſentiments reciprocally to each other, in the 
Engliſh Language, by thoſe ſigns which the Learned have invented tor that great and impor- 
tant purpoſe : and we find by experience, that Sounds and the Voice are the fitteſt and moſt 
convenient of any; but becauſe ſuch Sounds are too tranſient, and paſs away too ſoon ; other 
Sizns have been found out, and ſo contrived, as to render them, not only more permanent 
and laſting, but more capable of ſtriking the eye; and theſe are the Marks, or CharaQers in 
Writing, called by the Greeks Grammata, a Term to which that of Grammar owes its deri- 
vation. g 

There are two things principally to be conſidered in theſe Signs; namely, what they are, 
in the firit Place, in their Nature as Characters; and in the next, their true Meaning or 


Signification; that 3 Manner in which they are made uſe of by Mankind, in order to 


convey their Ideas with as much eafe and freedom as poſſible, one to another. 

Some divide Grammar into four Parts only; namely, Letters, Syllables, Words, and 
Sentences; and this diviſion, in my humble opinion, is not only the ſhorteſt, but the moſt 
eaſy and natural; and comprehends, in reality, every thing that can poſſibly be produced on 
the ſubject. | 


la the firſt Place, then, we ſhall treat as briefly as poſſible of Letters. 


Of Letters, 


LETTER is a Mark, or Character, which denotes a ſimple and -uncompounded, 
though an articulate Sound : for ſuch as are inarticulate, for inſtance, the roaring of 
2 Lion, the beat of a Drum, the purling of a Stream, or the melodious notes of the 
Nightingale, are altogether impoſlible to be exprefſed by any Characters, or Marks what- 


loever. 


Notwithſtanding the Engliſh Alphabet is, for the moſt Part, ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-four : 


Letters only; and for this reaſon, becauſe #i and and alſo z and v, were, ſpme centuries ago, 


/ * 


expreſſed by the ſelf- ſame Characters; yet as the jd and vẽs, for the generality termed # and 


« Conlonant, are now quite different in regard to their Sound, as well as Form, they may, 
vith great propriety, be termed two diſtinct Letters; and for that reaſon, there are ſix- and- 
twenty Letters made uſe of in the Engliſh Tongue. Theſe, however, differ in their foren, 
*ccording to the various types in which they are printed, as will manifeſtly appear by the 


following 
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The preceding Letters, Marks, or Characters, in regard to their reſpective Powers «« 
Sounds, are divided into Vowels and Conſonants. 


A Vowel is a letter, that denotes a full and perfect ſound of itſelf, without the leaſt aid, ot 
affiſtance of any other letter whatſoever. 


As to the number of them, they are, in the opinion of the moſt accurate Grammarians 
only five ; namely, ay e, i, o, and u. | 

The Vowels f and u, indeed, ſometimes are made uſe of as Conſonants, but then they 
change their form; as for inſtance, the i is converted into ed. or y; as in the words Juþs 
ly, juice; youth, years, yeſterday, &c. and the x into vez; as in vintue, vice, Vanity. Kc: 

Y, however, when it has the ſame ſound or power as /; and wo, when it is ſubſtituted 18 
the room or ſtead of x; i. e. when either of them follow a Vowel, in any ſyllable or word, 
they may, with propriety enough, be termed aſſiſtant, or caſual Vowels; but, on the other 


band, when they precede a Vowel, though they never change their form, are actually Con- 


fonants, and uſed as ſuch. | 

As to the uſe of the preceding Vowels, they are intended to make either Syllables ot 
Words; for neither the one nor the other can be formed without them. 

Each diſtinct Vowel frequently conſtitutes a Syllable ; as in the following words: a-muſe 
ment, e- vent, P. mage, öl- live, and u-1i-ty, &c. 3 

Moreover, the Article A, the Pronoun 7, and the Interjection O, are perſect Words, u 
well as Vowels 3 and the two laſt are always printed in capitals. 

Before we proceed any farther, however, it will be highly requiſite to take the van 
powers or ſounds of 8 Vowel into particular conſideration. 125 

It is to be obſerved, that all the Vowels, in general, have not only two diſtinct bw 
eamely, a long and ſbort one, but ſome of them more; that ſometimes they man 
their Sound; and their Powers, at other times, are very imperfect or obſcure; and : 
times again they borrow Sounds of one another. 
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ſad, mad, g/ad, &c. | 


| are ſounded mezhur, trezhur, plexbur; and marriage, carriage, &c. which are ſounded 
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Of. the Powers or Sad of the Leut A. 


To begin then regularly. with the Vowel a, which has four diſtin ſounds, | 

In all Monoſyliables, or Words of one Syllable, where à is the firſt and e the laſt Vowel, 

the former is always long; as in Hate, fate mate, &. , ' 
Bu! when the Syllable ends with a ſingle Conſonant, the Vowel @ is always ſhort ; a3 in 


It is obſervable, that the Vowel a. is the eaſieſt to be pronounced ; and is the firſt and the 
laſt ſound that is uttered ; the former is 4 long, and the latter 4 open; as in the interjeQion 
ab | which we ſhall take the liberty to illuſtrate by the following diſtich: L 
I, T the Infant in the cradle cries * 
But when grown old, he ſighs out db / and dies, 


A retains this open ſound, when it the Conſonants, ft, F, or im as in &, 
Bit. ſbiſt: calf, half ; ꝑſaln, bim, e. The ſound of à is open likewiſe in words ending 
in ance; as dance, prince, aduduce; which are ſounded dahnee, prahnce, advahnce, &c. as 
alſo in the two following words, Fa- ther, Iaugh-ter, which are ſounded: or pronounced, 
ab- tber, laf-ter, &c. be ef 

And laftly, 4 is broad, and ſounds like the Diphthong a# in Monoſyllables ending in // ; 
as in ul, Tall, &c. or in Id or It; as in /e#ld, Bld, lit, falt, &c. as 

A retains this broad ſound when it caſually occurs betweenthe Conſonants w and r; or 
between ww and 7, as in the words war, water, Which are pronounced war, walter. 6 

ln the pronunciation of divers words, the ſound of @ is either totally loſt, or at 
leaſt very obſcure z as in diamond, parliament, captain, chaplain, &c. which are pro- 
nounced . mond, pdrii-ment, cip-tin, chip-lin ; and in meaſure, treaſure, pleaſure, which 
ma! ridge, carridge. 

lu the improper Diphthong aa, which frequently occurs in proper names, the ſound of 
= of them is loſt ; as in 1/aac, Balaam, Canaan, &c. which are pronounced 1ſac, Balam, g 
Anan. | R 

There are but very few words in the Engliſh language, that end in a, except the following 
Monoſyllables, flea, pra, ſea, tes, &c. and then the ſound of it is entirely loſt ;' as it is 
likewiſe in all words where the Vowels e or © precede it; as in Heat, meat, ſeat, which 
- ſounded hzzr, mezt, [cet 5 and threat, coat, boat, pronounced as 5 long, viz. throte, cates 
de. : 5 f 

In moſt words, however, where the ſound of à is final, the Vowel y is added to it to 
ny it a Diphthong ; as in the words ddy, play, wdy, &c. and then the. @ is always 
ong. ! of 

In the proper names, however, where a is final, no y is added, and the à retains its 
found ; as in Phrygia, Pamphylia, Cappadocia, &c. | | | 
la the words wan, wart, wanton, wallow, watch, ſwan, &c. it aſſumes the ſound of 
„ and is pronounced as ſuch; namely, win, wont, & = | | 

There are divers other curſory remarks on the letter à, that might properly be here iatro- 
caced ; but tor brevity's ſake, I ſhall refer the Reader to the Dictionary annexed. 


— 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Vowel E. 


E, for the moſt part, has a ſhort ſound, when one or more Conſonants follow it in the 
lame Syllable; as in the words following, viz. him, gem, ben, when, fh, freſh; bee. If, 
however, e be final, or joined with either of the Vowels, a, /, ct o, it is then lang; as for 
inſtance in the following Monoſylfables, be, ſhe, WF, me, mere, be re, beaſt, Raſt, feaſt ; 
field, yitld, field ; deeziry prople, &c. - | es Tf 

E, when final, loſes its ſound in the following words, cake, /ake, awake, forſake, &c. 
and only ſerves to lengthen the ſound of the preceding Vowel. E final, however, in the 
bollowing Monoſyllables, is ſhort, and an exception to the general rule, viz. come, ſome, one, 
One, Ince, dince, &c. . Re Pg 4 a 

= lofes its ſound in many words, where the Vowel a immediately follows it; as in the 
Monolyllibles hearth, beart, &c. which arc pronounced earth, hart. ; 


And latly, | > > SY 
am, Vowel e aflumes the. fares. of 6 long, in the word {weary —_ is pro- 
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words; ſo very few words end with the Vowel . 
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Of the Powers er Sounds of the Vowel I. 


The Vowel i is always ſhort, when J, „, n or b, immediately follow it; as for inſtance: 
Bill, will, gill ; Imp, — Ink, whk, lip, hip, Ay 2 1 Pa ; 

J, however, has a long ſound before ſuch words as end in gh, ght, gu, Id, or nd; u in 
gb, nigh, fight, night, ſign, reſign, child, mild, mind, find, hind, &c. 

T is altogether Joit, when the Vowel e immediately follows it; as in fe/d, fhield, wiel, 
c. which are ſounded Fẽẽ ld, /bz21d, wield z and if not perfectly loſt, its found is yen 
'obſcure in the words evil, devil, civil, &c. 1 7 4 | 

In words borrowed from the French, the Vowel 7 aſſumes the ſound of e, as in machin, 
magazine, capuchin, which are ſounded ma/teen, magazzen, capuſtieen, It aſſumes likeviſe 
the ſound of u in fir, ffir, &c. ; boat dog: | RE he | 

In the words veri/or, buſineſs, &c, the Vowel i, if not altogether loſt, is very obſcure, and 
is ſounded werzon, bizmeſs. x 

N. B. As there are no words in the Engliſh Language that end in i, the affiſtant Vowel 
y is always made uſe of to ſupply its place, be the number of Syllables more or leſs ; as for 
inſtance, in Monoſyllables, as my, thy, fly, Sc. in Diflyllables, as in city, merey, pity, Gt. 
in Ttifſylables, as in $a)» juſtify, dignify, Sc. and Polyſyllables, as in ob/tinately, ani. 
ably, mathematically, Oc. ; \ | | 

Y is likewiſe made uſe of in the room or ſtead of i, both in the firſt Syllable and the 
laſt of ſuch words as are derived from the Greek ; as in the words hypocriſy, ſympathy, 
Symphony, &c. 

As * 5 the firſt, ſecond, or laſt Syllable of Proper Names; as in Phrygia, Pamphylic, 
Ep ypt, Se. | 

i once more made uſe of inſtead of i in ſuch Particles, whoſe Verbs end in y; a 
in 1 __ the Verb fly; crying, from the Verb cry; and /an&ifying, from the Verb 
anctify, Sc. 

f This y, however, when it begins a Syllable, or Word, and precedes a Vowel, is alwi 
accounted a Conſonant. | 


Of the 8 or Sounds of the Voavel O. 


The Vowel o ſounds long before 1%, Id, I, ſt, arid rd; as in the following worde p31, till, 
e:1d, b3ld, bit, colt, ghoſt, hifi, ford, fwird, &c. but ſhort in all ſuch Monoſyllables as end 
in a ſingle Conſonant, as 49, lot, nt, por, of, on, rod, c. 

The ſound of o, though not abſolutely loft, indeed, is very obſcure in the following words; 
bacon, capon, mutton, glutton, button, &c. ; | 

In ſeveral words it loſes its own ſound, and aſſumes that of the Vowel u; as in once, which 
is pronounced v,, ſor, done, ſounded ſir, dun; come and comfort, pronounced cum and 
cimfport ; conduit, founded chndit, &c. . 

Note. The Vowel o has ſeldom the privilege of concluding words; but the aſſiſtant Vovel 
<v is made uſe of to convert it into a Diphthong; as in the Monoſyllables, 3%, crow, flaw, 
grow, know, Sc. 


Of the Porwers or Sound: of the Vowel U. 


The Vowel x has always a long ſound, before a ſingle Conſonant, in words of more Syl- 
lables than one; as in v. vit, unity, i- nion, Sc. but if che word be a Monoſyllable, and a 
ſingle Conſonant immediately follows it; as in gn, ſin, nin, ji: dit, crkft, &c. then 
the power or ſound of it is ſhort, 55 

When the Vowel 4 immediately follows the Conſonant g. it not only loſes its own ſound, 
but contributes towards the hardening of the preceding letter ; as for inſtance, in the 
guilt, gueſt, guard, guardian, &c. which are prono:inced gt, ge, gdrd, gardian. 

In ſome words, particularly the Verb bury, with all its derivatives, the Vowel « aſſumes 
the ſound of the Vowel e, and is pronounced berry. | 7 

As none of the preceding Vowels (the e only excepted) have the free liberty of denen 
Then and you are the only two Engli 
words; and the French terms bear, lieu, and adieu, which we have, as it were, adopted, 
are the only inſtances of this kind that can be produced ; except, indeed, the word jet d cui. 
a wwater-ſpout, may be added to the number ; len 

For the generality, therefore, in ſuch words, where the ſound of z is final, the Vowel e 
either added to it, as in the words ue, ie, rue, &c. or elle the improper Diphthong = 
is ſubſtituted in its room or ſtead ; as in the words following, viz. crew, b6lewy drew, &&. 
which are pronounced cry. blu, dru. ant 
Nite. The aſſiſtant Vowel 20, is frequently made uſe of inſtead of the æ, at the 
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flew, fow, Ke. in which caſe, the w is then an aſſiſtant Vowel, and forms a Diphthong ; 


hen added to the improper Diphthong ie, it forms a Triphthong, as in the word view. 
Re heath That the letter w, when it precedes a Vowel, or the Letter b, it is always 
accounted a Conſonant, as in the words ui, well, will, _ | 1 


Of the Diphthnge, or Double Vue. 


A Diphthong, or Double Vowel, is the union, meeting, or coalition of two Vowels ints 
one and the ſame Syllable. And theſe, for the generality, are divided into proper and im- | 


ay aw A. OF I'S: 
As may be illuſtrated by the following words; 
Ai, in frail, pair, fair ; which are ſounded only as long, viz. frãle, aq fare. 
Ay, in day, play, way, pronounced likewiſe only as & long, viz. da, plã, wa. | 
vie. Ai is written in the beginning and middle of words ; but ay always at the end 
except in the word aye, when uſed by way of anſwer, inſtead of yer. | * 

Au, as in author, autumn, Auguſt, &. 

Aw, as in au lawful, lawyer, &c. | 

Note. Au may begin a word, but never ends one; and for that reaſon atv is ſubſtituted 
in its ſtead, when final. | | | 

Fe, as in weed, ſeed, indeed, 8c. like e long. 

Oi, as in oi, voice, rejoice, &Cc. ; * 

Oy, as in boy, joy, cloy, &c. 3 | 

Nete. Oi is for the molt part uſed at the beginning of words, but oy at the end. 

Oo, as in good, wood, flood, Ke. wh | 

Sometimes, however, it changes its ſound to 3 long, as in deor, floor, ſounded dore, fore 3 
and ſometimes to ᷣ ſhart, as in Seed, flood, pronounced 614d, fizd, | 

Ou, as in cloud. ſhroiid, alaud, &c. 

But ſometimes it is ſounded as & long, as in ſoul, controul, Sc. 

Ow, as in Ss, flaw, crow, &c. . 

Note. The above are called proper Diphthongs; becauſe both the Vowels are ſounded in 
them : but when a 2 Diphthong loſes its natural ſound, and changes to any other ſimple 
ſound of ſome one ſingle Vowel, it becomes an improper Diphthong. ; 

The improper Diphthongs are tkeſe that follow, viz. ae, ea, co, eu, ex, ei, ie, oa, wi, and æ? 
which are ſo called, becauſe the ſound of one of the two only is diſtinctly heard; and 
— the moſt part, it is the laſt that is loſt ; and theſe may be illuſtrated by the words ſol - 

owing, viz. 

Ae, as in /Eneas, Ægypt, ina, Ather, Ceſar, &c. but as ae is no Engliſh Diphthong, 
the words above are written for the moſt part with a ſingle # ; as Enear, Eg ypt, Rtmay Arber, 
and Ceſar, and are always long, . 7, | | 
. Ea, as in Peacey ceaſe, encreaſe, &c. where the ea is ſounded like ? long, or the Diphe 

ong ee, | : f | 

Fo, as in leopard, jeopardy, le, &c, pronounced rd, j®pardy, peeple, 

Eu, as in eunuch, rheum, W Ec. ſ mes 3 

Ew, as in dew, crew, knew, &c. pronounced di, cru, knw. 

Ei, as in receive, conceive, ſounded as FF, viz. recieve, conceeve. 

le, as in field, ſhield, thief, grief, &c. ſounded f##1d, ſoreld, rhief, grief. 

Ca, as in coat, boat, throat, &c. which are pronounced as 5 long, viz. cpr, b3t, thrar, | 
_ Ui, as in guilt, built, quilt, &c. ſounded as 7 ſhort, via. gilt, At, quilt ; and as & long, in 
Juice, fruit, &c. 4 ; 

Ve, as in Oedipus, ſounded Edipus, and Oenone and æcanemy, pronounced as 7 long, viz. 
27 economy, But in Engliſh a as 5 long, as in toe, doe, for, &. —— thy 

9, /. 

To theſe may be added et, and we ; as in threw, drew, knew, ed as z long, via. 

thru, dra, Aut; and due, ſue, and ſpue, &c. ſounded in the ſame manner, dit, Ji, . 


Of TRIPHTHONGS. 


Nu three Veoxve/s meet together in one and the ſame Syllable, it is called a Triphibong. 
/t theſe there are very few occur in the Engli/h tongue; however, we have the followiugy 
"it. Queen, quaint, quail, eyes, and views ; as for the words beat, lounded 65, as 8 
ind beauz, pronounced bgze (from whence our word deawty is derived] ; jet d can, ſoind- 
4 = and adieu, ſounded as x long, Ib, and adi, are propealy Frexch terme, aud 
pted. | . 
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Of CONSONANTS. 


A Conſonant is a letter that car. never be pronounced without the addition of x Vowel 
before or after it; as & is ſounded 527 ; c, [ce ; , : and , emm, &c. 
The Conſonants, as they ſtand in order, are theſe that follow, in number twenty-one, 


namely. 9558 jy 
= b, c, d, f, g, h, j, k, 1, m, u, p, g r, 8, t, V. WHY, 2. 
In the pronunciation of theſe Conſonants, there is no great difficulty ; becauſe other Na 
tions agree with us, and ſound them the ſame way. 
There are ſeveral of the above Conſonants, however, which, tho? very different in their 
forms, bear a near affinity to each other, in regard to their reſpective powers or ſounds, 
Theſe, for inſtance, are as follow : ho 


bY b Ces k, ) f, „ (t J b, I, And this method of teaching them to 
and > and 3, and and 3 and & m, n, 3 and s Children, I conceive, to be the eaſieſt and 
p.) t. X. ph. (j. J andr, (s. the beſt. 


Note. All the ſmall Conſonatits retain their form, the long ſ and the ſhort s only er- 
cepted. The former is for the moſt part made uſe of at the beginning, and in the middle of 
words ; and the laſt only at their terminations. 

Printers have of late years made uſe of divers combined letters; as for inſtance, æ for 
ac, and & tor oe; ct, ſt, fl, 1, ſh, fk, ff, fi, A, fi, fli, fi, and ffl: as alſo of the following 
abbreviations, namely, & for and, and &c. for and ſo forth, or for the refs. . | 

Note. The above Conſonants are N into Mutes, and Semi, or Half-Vowels ; the 
former are b, c, d, 8, j, p, d, t, v, and are thus named, becauſe they cannot be pro- 
nounced without the addition of a Vowel, as bee, ſee, dee, Sc. The Semi-Vowels are 
f, 1, m, n, r, s, x, z, Which are ſo called, becauſe they yield an imperfe& ſound of them - 
ſelves, as ſome inſiſt ; to me, however, this ſeems to be a miſtake; fince they cannot be 
pronounced at all, unleſs ſome Vowel be prefixed ; as for inſtance, ef, el, em, &c. 

Four of theſe Semi-Vowels. wiz. l, m, n, r, are for the generality termed 4 4 

becauſe they flow very ſmoothly in a Syllable after a Mute; as in c/a/s, ſmell, guat, braſs ; 
but they cannot be ſounded before a Mute, if a Vowel follows. 
, Theſe Conſonants once more are diſtinguiſhed into ſingle and double. The former, as 
b, c, d, Sc. have but one ſimple ſound ; w, x and 2, however, are complex Conſonants, 
and have manifeitly the ſound of two or more ſingle ones in one: thus W is a compound of 
v, x is, compounded of res, and 2 is ſounded as ds. 

The following letters, though apparently two, are allowed to be but one ſingle mark ot 
character, viz. ch, gh, ph, ſh, th, and wh. 5 
We ſhall now proceed methodically to their reſpective powers or ſounds. 


Of the Power or Sound of the Conſonant B. 


This Canſonant has one invariable ſound ; though in ſome few words, indeed, its ſound 
is abſolutely loſt ; as in the word bddlizm, which is pronounced lim. It is mute it 
words where ? immediately. follows ; as in de#ts and debtors, which are ſounded detts, At. 
tors; it is ſilent likewiſe when it follows the letter 1; as in climb, ſounded cim; lan 
Jambkin, pronounced lim and ldulin. And thumb, plumb, dumb, ſounded as # ſhort vis. 
thum, plum, dim ; and as 3 long, in the word comb, which is ſounded cam. EY 

The Conſonant 5 likewiſe'is frequently made uſe of before the liquids / and ry 3s in the 
words lack, blood, bloom, &c. and in bread, breaſt, bride, broad, brute, &c. 


Of the Porwers or Sounds of the Conſenants C and Ch. 


The genuine and natural ſound of this Conſonant is hard, like that of & ; and is alway 
pronounced as ſuch, when it precedes the Vowels ay o, or u; as in cure, calf, cart; en 
cola, cock ; curd, curl, curſe, &c. 

It is hard likewiſe when it precedes the Liquids / or r, as in clock, cloud, claſs, &c. dt 
cracł, ere, cruſt, &c. ö 

When this letter c, however, precedes the Vowels e, 7, or y; or is made uſe of before m 
Apoſtrophe (); that is to ſay, where that mark is ſubſtituted in the room or ſtead of the 
Vowel e, it is always ſounded ſoft; as for inſtance, in the words ceremony, citrony ga-, 
and in p/ac'd, grac*d, defac'd, &c. ; 

In the words Ace/dama and Cis, or Kiſh, though the one precedes the Vowel 4 and the 
other an i, they are exceptions to the general rule; and are ſounded hard like 4. whe 
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Wen the letter c is written immediately after the letter 5, it is, for the moſt part, entire! 
mute or loſt ; as in the words, /cene, ſcion, ſcience, ſceptres, &c, Sometimes, however, x 


| is pronounced hard, like &, 28 in ſcarce, feepticy ſcald, ſfeurrilaum, gc. 


Cloſes its ſound, whenever it precedes &, as in Sack, crack, pack, quack, æc. | 
This letter c might vgry well be omitted, could the etymology of words be equally well 
reſerved without it. ö | | gy 
Ch being (as we have hinted before). only one letter, though two marks or characters, is 
ſounded like &, in moſt foreign words, as in chem, chyle, choler, &C. as alſo in ſuch proper 
names as occur in the Sacred Scriptures, as in Baruch, Malachi, Archefilaus, &c. hen 
the Syllable arch comes before a Vowel, it is ſounded hard, like ark ; as in. arehitef? and 
archangel ; but if a Conſonant immediately follows it, then it retains its original ſoft ound, 
or that of artch ; as for inſtance, archdeacon,  arch6iſbep, &c. . i 
C4 retains likewiſe its original ſoft ſound, in the words. church, chin, child, charm, chair, 
&c. and in ſome proper names, as in cherubim, Rachae!, Charles, &c. | 7 
In divers words immediately derived from the French, ch is founded ſoft, like : As for 
inſtance, in chaiſe, champaign, chevalier, chagrin, capuchin, machine, &c. BE 
Ch is ſometimes, though corruptly, ſounded like gz; as in-choir and chorrifler, which are 
vulgarly founded guire and Ne though the proper ſound of them is that of 4, and they 
ought to be pronounced koir and oirifter, as the word chorus, from whence they are derived, 
is ſounded Korut. | * 


Of the Porber or Sound of the Conſonant D. | | 9 
D, like B, has but one invariable found ; as in the words diamond, dye, did, &c.- and is 


| frequently uſed before the liquid 7; as in draw, dreſs, drink, drove, drub, &c. as alſo defere 


the double: Conſonant w, as in dwarf, dwell, gwindle, c. 

When che termination ed is abbreviated, and an apoſtrophe () ſubſtituted in the room or 
ſtead of the e, it is converted into the letter 7, to which, as we have above hinted, it bears a 
near affinity ; as will appear in the following inſtances, though this mode of ſpelling is not 
pow much in ule : | 


Burned, burnt : bIfſed, Siet: toffed, toft and croſſed, creſt, 
Of the Ponvers or Sounds of the Conſonant F. 


The letter F, as we have before obſeryed, bears a near affinity to the letters pb and v; 
as evidently appears in the word phia/, which is ſounded wial; as alſo in the particle of ; as, 
% George the Third King of (that is ov} Great Britain *? and phlegm is pronounced Jem, 


Of the Pervers be Sounds of the Letters G and Gh. 


* 


The Conſonant g, is always ſounded hard before the Vowels a, e, and ; as in the 
words game, gale, garter: gooſe, goſlin, gaſpel; gut, gun, guxxle but when it precedes the 
Vowels e, 7, or y, it has, for the moſt part, a ſoft found, like the Conſonant J; as in the 
words gender, genitive, gentle; gin, ginger, giant; and in the word gip/y. | 5 7 

There are ſome-exceptions, however, to this general rule, for it is pronounced hard in 
the words geeſe, get, gelding, giid, gimp, gimlet, &. It is hard likewiſe in ſuch proper 
names as are derived from the Hebrew language; as Geth/emane, Geba, &c. and in ſome 
Engliſh proper names ; as in Gi/man, Gibſon, Gilbert, &c. | 
L It is always hard likEwiſe, when it precedes the letter 5 as in the words gf. 


(; loſes its ſound, when it precedes either the letters or 1, in the ſame ſyllable; as 
in p4/-gm, reign, &c. It loſes its ſound when it precedes x, at the beginning of a word; 
25 in guat, gnaw, gnaſb, which are ſounded nat, nau, naſb. ',Gb is loſt in the middle and 
at the end ot divers words; as in might, fight, night, flight, which are ſounded. mite, / ite, 
»1te, flite ; as allo in though, through, dough, which are pronounced 1h3, thra, do 2 and fg, 
nigh, high, are ſounded /i, ud, bi. 8 | | | 

GH at the end of ſome words is pronounced as F as in rough, tough, emagb, which are 
ſounded ruff, tiff. enuf. wenn 99 — 82 51 

(7 1s often uſed before the liquids / and 77 as in glaſi, gleam, gleam, &c. Graſs, grave, 
Eren, grind, &c. n r NN 


Of the Poaver or Saund of the Canſenant H. „ 


The letter 5 is a note of aſpiration, which intimates that the Vowel immediately fol. 
lowing is to be pronounced with a peculiar ſtrength; as in the words hat, belp, bill; houſes 


bunt, &c, 
Nate. 
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\ "with a full emiſſion of the breath 


obſcure, or weak, and the final e almoſt mute. 


Note. It ſeldom begins any Syllable, except the firſt z and ſor che GY part is 


However, it loſes its ſound when the letter r immediately precedes it 1 in 
rheum, rhine, rhexifh, rhetorician, &c, As allo its ſound is loſt at the end of words; a in 
Febovah, Meſſiah, Galiah, &c. | n 


Of the Power or Sounds of the Conſonant J. 


This Conſonant has always an uniform ſound, like the ſoft g, and is put before Vonch 
only ; as in Jack, Je, jilt, bn, June, c. This letter, like the preceding one of e, might 
very well be omitted, could the etymology of words be duly preferved without it; as in the 
words jocund, jovial, joy, ejaculation, &c. | 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſenant K. 


This letter ł, when it precedes either the Vowel e or 7, has the ſound of hard e, where, 
according to the analogy of the Engliſh, the e would be ſoft; as in the words cellar, eiftern, 
&c. The k, however, has always a hard ſound when it begins a. word, and precedes 1 
Vowel ; as in the words keys, keep, kept ; kill, kind, kite, &e. but when & precedes the let. 
ter u, its ſound is either loſt, or at leaſt very obſcure; as in the words Auer, knob, knowledge, 
&c. and totally loſt when it follows c ; as in the words back, crack, lack, &c. + 

Note. The letter & is never uſed double in any word whatever; but in the middle d 
words c always precedes it; as in tickle, fickle, pickle, &c. in order to ſhorten the Vowel be. 
fore it. 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Con ſonant L. 


This letter / has the ſame ſound in Engliſh, as it has in ether languages. 
In Monoſyllables ending in /, another is for the moſt part added to it; as in all, fall, cal, 
&c. in order to give a kind of force to the preceding Vowel ; but in words of more ſyllables 
than one ending in /, ſuch / is always ſingle, as in cavil, civil, evil, æc. Critical, whin- 
fical, political, &c. | 

Sometimes the ſound of this letter / is almoſt loſt; as in the words calf, half, and their 
pirate calves, halves; as alſo in could, would, ſhou + talk, walk, chalk; pſalm, caln, 

ualm, &c. 

This / being a liquid, will follow almoſt any of the Conſonants; but will ſtand before none 
of them; as for inſtance, load, cloud, flood, gloom, plumb, flay, flew, fly, flow, Hut, kc. 

The ſound of / is always diſtinctly heard in words where the / is final; as in excel, cance, 
eounſel, 8&c. but in words ending with le; as table, fable, cable, ſable, &c. the ſound of it it 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant M. 


This letter has an unvaried found ; as in man, men, mine, mean, moon, &c. 

It ſuffers no other Conſonant but the 1 to follew it, in the beginning of a word or 
— z as for inſtance, amneſty, ſolemmity; and in the name of the Greek Muſe, called 

If either the letter 3 or u, follows it, at the end of a word; the ſound of that & or # is 
always loſt; as in thumb, plumb, autumn, ſolemn, Se. : 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſonant N. 


This u, like , has always an uniform ſound ; as in name, neat, night, noten nut, Oc. 

In the beginning of words or ſyllables, it admits of the letters g. I, and f, ſometimes be- 
fore it ; but no Conſonant whatever after it; as for inſtance, » graw, gnomon; kngvt 
Ani fe, knot, knowledge, Sc. and ſnake, ſnail, ſnow, ſnuff, Oc. : 

When u follows m and cloſes a word, it is always either mute, or very obſcure ; as in 4. 
tumn, ſolemn, condemn, hymn, Sc. | 


Of the Powers and Sounds of the Conſonants P and Ph. 


The letter 5 (as we have hinted before) bears a near affinity with 5, and has an uniform 

ſound ; as for example, pain, peal, pile, * fond, purſe, &c. and the letters p- bear 2 ren 

- affinity to the letters / and v ; as in Philip, ſounded. flip, Philoſopher, pronounced fd 
and Pbial, ſounded vial, oy 


Whet 


W 
follov 


tion, 


fall, cal, 
: ſyllables 
FA white 


and their 
my calm, 


fore none 
ut, &c. 
I, cante|, 
nd of it it 


By ſome it is accounted a 
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precedes another Conſonant in the beginnion of wands, its ſound is always either 
6 obſeure; as in the words palm, pſalmiſt, p/alter, Prolomy, pſuedo-prophet, phthifie, 


| ptiſan, pſycholog y, &c. | 


When „ immediately follows u, in the middle of words, it is then perfeRtly quieſcent ; 


| as in the words emplys contemply attempt) exempt, Ke. * N 


Of the Poxuert or Saunds of the Conſonant 2. or Cu. 


o is always followed by the Vowel , in all other languages, as well as the Engliſh, 
uperfluous letter, as being nothing more. than cu. g , 
In words of Engliſh extraftion its ſound is generally ſoft ; as in quake, quell, quill, quote, 


Kc. but in ſuch words as are derived from the French, it bears the ſound of &, or hard c : 


in liquor, Nguoriſb, conqueror, maſquerade, &c. 
85 Mae. The letter 9 never ends a word, but the Diphthong we is added to it; as in the 
words amigue, oblique, &c. which are ſounded antite, or aniaek; oblike, or obleck 5 and 
riſque, which is pronounced 7M. a 


Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſenants R, and Rh. 


This letter has the ſame -harſh ſound in Engliſh, as in other languages. The Saxons, 
at the beginning of words, uſed to put the letter & before it. In words derived from the 
Greek, the letter + immediately follows it both at the beginning and end of words; as for 
inſtance ; rhetoric, rhinoceros, rhyme, rheum, rhapſedy ; and the word myrrh. ; 

When words end in re, as in fire, wire, hire, defire; they are all ſounded as ur ſhart; as 


fu, witkr, Biùr, defidùr. . 


| "ol | | 
Of the Porwers or Sounds of the Conſanant 8, and Sh. 


This letter s has a variable found. Sometimes it has a hiſſing, or ſoft ſound ; and a 
others a hard ſound, like that of z. As for inſtance, it has the former, at the beginning 
of words; as in ſtale, feat, flole, ftocl, &c, ſhame, ſhell, ſhine, ſbone, ſhun, &c. And the 
latter, in ſubſtantives of the plural number ending with 3 as in trees, ſeas, bees, eyes, flies, 
picr, æc. And in the third perſon ſingular of verbs; as, He or ſbe reads, bleeds, ſucceeds, &c. 
It has likewiſe a ſtrong ſound in the Monoſyllables 701, yes, thus, us; his, ours, yours, &c. 
When words end in for, and a Vowel precedes the /, it is ſounded hard like x, as in con- 


fuſion, deluſion, occafion, invaſion, diviſion, &c. But if a Conſonant precedes fron, it ſounds 


like /b as in diverſion, immerſion, converſion, &c. This diſtinction is regularly marked 
throughout the Di TINA X. 5 

It founds like x, likewiſe, where e final follows /; as in wie, riſe, adviſe, &c. roſe, 
proſe, pauſe, applauſe, &c. and this variation is diſtinguiſhed throughout the Dictionary, 
But its uſual ending is in /+, as in graſt, maſt, claſt, paſs, &c. "A ee 

Once more, it has the ſound of x, when long / occurs in the middle of words; as in 
deſert, preſent, priſon, wiſdom, advertiſement ; another variation which is carefully marked. 
But if the / be doubled, it aſſumes the hiſſing ſound ; as in aſſume, aſſert, aſſign, &c. 

In ſome words, however, where the ſingle long / occurs in the middle of them, the / is 
quieſcent z as in viſcount, ifland, iſle, Liſle, Carliſle, and in demeſne, &c, all which varia» 


tions are regularly marked. 


Of the Porwers or Sounds of the Canſonants T, and Th. 
has its proper ſound in moſt words where it either begins or ends them; as in tame, ter, 


time, tone, lune; mat, met, ſat, ſet, fit, ſat ; glut. \ | 

When the letter 7, however, precedes the Vowel i, and another Vowel immediately 
follows it, the ſyllable 77 is always ſounded like /þ as in wexation, inclination, contempla - 
tron, meditation, Fe. and this variation is carefully diſtinguiſhed throughout the Di c T1- 
ONARY. | 

But when a Conſonant precedes the 7, it retains its own natural ſound ; as in faßt, feaſt, 
%, froſt, rſt, Be. prec in faſt, feaft 

15 has nearly the hard ſound of d in the words following, viz. Then, thence, there, thus, 
thy, thine, thee, them, thoſe, &c. As alſo, in all words where the 1h occurs between two 
Vowels; as in whither, whether, weather, gather, rather, @c. | 

It has a hard ſound likewiſe when it either begins or ends a word; as in thought, thirſt, 
third, thunder ; death, breath, width, worth, c. but when e final follows 2h, it loſtens the 
found of it ; as from the ſubſtantive breaih, the verb to breathe ; from cloth, to clothe ; from 
weath, to wreathe, Cc. . 

of 
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Of the Powers of Sounds of the Conſmant V. yy 


This Conforant (as we have obſerved before) beats a very near affinity to the leticn/ 
an Pp . 5 | 1 A 8 * 2 

This Conſonant v is placed before no other Conſonant, but before all the Vowels in 
general; as in the words, vaſe, veſt, vice, voice, velume, vulture, cc. 

Note. Both its ſhape and ſound are as diſtant from the Vowel 2, as any two other ſetten 


1 in the alphabet. 
| | f Of the Powers or Sounds of the Confonants W, and Wh. 1k 
10 | F Though the letter ww, or double 2, where it is uſed inſtead of the Vowel , is undoubtedly _ 
ll os | a Vowel itſelf; yet it is at times indifputably a Conſonant ; and for this reaſon, becauſe it A Syllab 
44 K will precede any 6f the Vowels without the leaft heſitation or difficulty in the utterance or duded in 
N43 * 2 of it ; as in war, weſt, wind, world, worſt, &c, | : 
P: 45 hen the Vowel o immediately follows the letters wh, the ſound of the v is altogether 
. : | mute or quieſcent ; as in the following words, whore, whoriſh,  whoredow, whoſe, and Sometim 
1 wholeſome. F EP. cunomy, 
. It is loſt likewiſe when the liquid r immediately follows it; as in wrath, wretch, wrif, zyllables, 
0 | « wrong, &c. F | 'owel (e) 
Et In moſt Engliſh words, however, wh has a 1 ſound, as if the h was placed before Sometin 
0 it ; as in the words, where, when, whence, whale, white, hi, whilſt, &c. ', _ „, or an 
1 | ometimes 
| | 1 Of the Powers or Sounds of the Com ſonant X. "2 At, 
RA? iſtance o 
bf | pi _— ——— * 2 bf ' a , A W 
i Ah This letter x begins no word in the Exg/i/h tongue, and but very few in any other "buy 
1 anguage, 0 Sell; 
| It begins, however, ſome proper names; as Xengphon, Xanthus, Xantippe, &c. ® 3 
| - In Erglifh words, ſome one of the Vowels always precedes it; as in ax, or axe, axle, er- 
s. cellent, example, ox, oxen, &c. ; . \ wy 
Ei 1 As alſo in ſeveral Exgliſh proper names, as in Ax6ridge, in Somerſetſhire z Axminfer, in ng m” 
1 Devonſhire 3 and Exeter, its capital; . in the county ſo called, &c. 2 W. 
8 I: Note, This letter x is a double Contonant, and contains in it the ſound of cs, or &-, 100 14 
1 5 22 
* 175 | ab 
b I | Of the Powers or Sounds of the Conſauant V. ame of P 
13-5] ; | * Nete. 
Fd, 13 Though this letter, when it follows a Conſonant, is doubtleſs a Vowel ; as in the words, hands will 
| | r*venty, thirty, forty, &c. yet, when it precedes a Vowel or Diphthong, it is converted inio Die 3 
iL 2 Conſonant, notwithſtanding it never changes its form. ; bly, wn- 
i It may be obſerved of this Conſonant y, as it was above of the Conſonant w, that it pre- as are deri 
1 cedes moſt of the Vowels without the leaſt heſitation or difficulty in the utterance or expteſ- cuſtom of 
35 fon of it; as in the following words, yard, yarn, year, yeoman, you, 'youth, youthful, &c. The ge! 
1 | | . And as th 
| 1 Of the Pawwers or Sounds of the Coauſonant Z. delt attair 
oF 4 : 
i M . The fir 
" 'Þ This z is a double Conſonant (as we have hinted before) and contains in it the ſound of di It mult be 
\ or rather F hard. | I-Md-ginc, 
ö It begins very few words, except what are derived from foreign languages; as Zam, 20, If, ho\ 
real, zealous, zone, zediac, and zenith. 45 1 muſt de 
The ſound of it, in ſhort, is expreſſed in its name, izzard ; or / hard; and this letter ex· en, Vi; 
is never placed before a Conſonant. : 5 | Such C 
Nate, the preceding .curſory remarks on the Exgliſh Alphabet are peculiarly calculated can never 
for the aid and aſſiſtance of young, unlettered ſtudents ; but ſuch as are more advances in This x 
years, may be 4arther inſtructed and improved by a diligent inſpection of the ſucceeding and tr,- 
Fi DicTioNaRY. | 2 | - | then the! 
| latter; a 
l! All do 
bit. ter, 
| Nor m 
4 : DS. appt Mee no les 
N e mw thetn, 25 
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Of $ EM 'L I. 1 N 6: on the 
pfVISION f SY.LL ABLES. 


HE Art of SeyELLING conſiſts in writing correctly, or naming the {+ l 
whereof any Syllable or Word is, according to the eſtabliſhed euf 88 


ubtedly compoſed. OE * | 

auſe it A Syllable is an articulate ſound, which is formed of any one Vowel, or more letters 
ance or cluded in the Eng/i/> alphabet. As for inſtance ; | A 
ogeth 4 a-mi-ty, E Ve-, i- vo- xy, olive, -l. . 

2 and Sometimes a Syllable is compoſed of two Vowels united, or a Diphthong ; as in . 


.con,my, O.dipus, &c, It mult be remembered, however, that theſe are Latin and Greek 


uri, 5yllables, or Diphthongs, and are} expreſſed in Exgilſb (as we have before hinted) by the 
'owel (e) only; as Eneat, economy, Edipus. : | Ee 
1 before Sometimes, again, it conſiſts of one, Vowel, or double Vowel, and one. Conſcnant; as in 
| n, or an; aid, or paid : Sometimes of a ws. eee alone, as an- or, au-tumn, &c, Or 
| ometimes of cae Vowel, and two or more Conſonants; as in act, egg, ink, old, afts, eggs, &c, 
Nete. No number of Conſonants can be pronounced” articulately, without the aid or 
ſſiſtance of one or more of the Vowels. 3 | 
1 A Word, for the generality, is compoſed of as many Syllables as there are either Vowels, 
| vr double Vowels found in it. 1 | a 
No Syllable can confiſt of more letters than eight; and there are very few that will admit 
WY bs. df that number, | 10 | 
15 Nate. All words, which expreſs the name, action, quality, or mode of any thing, are 
fer, in othing more than an aſſemblage of Letters and Sy//ables. Fi 1 | 
Some words, therefore, if they conſiſt of one Syllable only, are termed Monoſyllables ; as 
1. n 57% good, great, &c. If of two Sy//ables, as in jufiice, goodneſs,. greatneſs, &c. they 
are called Difſyl/ables 3 if of three, as in a-mi-ty, en-mi-ty, en U- Kc. they are termed 
Uiſſzllables ; and all fuch words as conſiſt of four, or more Sy//ables, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
ame of Po y/yllables. ES * 

T Nete, Moreover, as no Mcroſyl!able will admit of more Letters, than eight; ſo no Engliſh 
words, words will adinit of more Syllables than eight. 5 f | 
ted into On.e more obſerve, that all words are either ſimple or compound; as, pious, im- piauam 

Bay, wn-boly ; active, in- active, &c. And the rules for the diviſion of each, muſt be fuchy 
it pre- a5 are derived either from che analęgy of all languages in general, or from the eſtabliſhed 
expre(- cuſtom of pronouncing any one language in particular. | | 
cc. The general rules, there fore, for ſpelling Engliſb words correctly, are theſe that follow 2 
And as there is no general rule without ſome exceptions, more or leſs; fuch exceptions ate 
delt attair -A by an habitual ufe or practice. | 
| The firi then that occurs is this; namely, when a Conſonant comes between two Vowels, 
d of di it mult b- joined, for the moſt part, with the laſt; as for inſtance, in a- Bun- dance, e- gui- (y. 
| i. ma. gine, o-pu-lent, u. n- y. &c. . . Bets ONES ; 
y, al, lf, however, the letter x happens to fall between two Vowels, it is then an exception, and 
od mult de ined to the firſt; as in the words, ex-ample, ex- mine, ex-ecute, ex-iſtences 
is letter ex en. vic en, boxes, RC. a a | ; . 4 - 
e duch Conſonants as precede either the liquid I or r, when the Vowel e immediately follows, 
. can never be divided; as in a-ble, ta- ble, fa- ble, tri: e, ri-fle, mitre, nitre, &. 


This rule, however, ſeems to be included in that of initial Conſonants, becauſe 41, fl, 
ceeding and ee, can begin words; but if two Canſonants come together which cannot begin wotds, 
Ven they muſt be divided; and one muſt be joined to the firſt Vowel, and the other to the 
alter; as for inſtance, in ix. juſtice, im. piety, infi-nity, tem- ple, ten der, &c. 
All double Conſonants muſt be divided; as in plat- ter, mat· ter, /et-ter, fet. ter, glit. ter 
bit-ter, cot-151, rot-ten, flut-ter, mut-ter, &c. 5 ah 
Nor muſt two Conſonants be. parted as can begin words in ſpelling ; and of theſe there are 
Gon "0 es than thirty-four in number, as will more plainly appear-by the catalogue, or table of 
PART wem, 25 is particularly ſpecified in the next page, namely, 


* 
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7 : Black, bleed, blind, blot, blue, &c. 3 


Br. . Bread, breaft, brick, brook, brufh, Fe. 

Ch. Chance, cheek, child choice, church, Cc: 

Cl. : Claw, clerk, cliff, clock, club, S. . f 
Cr. N Crape, cream, crime, crow, cruſt, Ce. 

Dr. a Drake, dread, drink, drop, drunk, Sc . 

Dw. i Dwarf, dwelling, dwindle, &c. 

Fl. | Flame, flea, flight, floor, flute, Ce. ; 

Fr. Frail, freſh, friend, froſt, fruit, &c. 

Gh. Ghoſt, Ghittern, Oe. ; 

Gl. Glaſs, glebe, glimpſe, gloſs, glue, Se. 

Gn, Gnat, gnaw, gnomon, Ge. ; 
Sr. Graſs, green, griſt, groſs, grudge, &c. 

Kn. c Knake, knee, knife, knob, knurl, &c. 

= ' Phaſes, pheaſant, phial, phenix, Ce. 


Place, pleaſure, plight, plot, plumb, &c. 
— Vas in Praiſe, preſs, prieſt, proof, prude, Sc. 


Pſalm, pſalter, pſeudo, pſora, Tc. 

"Pts. b | Ptarmics, ptoron, ptiſan, Ptolemaic, Ge. 

Nu. Rhapſody, rheum, rhime, rhinoceros, rhumb, Sc. 
Sc. Scar, ſcene, ſceptre, ſcience, ſcoff, ſcorn, ſcum, Cc. 
Sh. Shaft, ſheaf, ſhift, ſhare, ſhutter, ſhy, Cc. 

Sk, | Skate, ſketch, ſkiff, ſkue, fky, Fc. 

S1. BY Slave, ſleep, ſling, ſloe, ſlut, &c. 

Sm, } Smack, ſmelt, ſmile, ſmoke, ſmut, &c. 

Sn. ) | Snake, ſneer, ſnipe, ſnow, ſnuff, &c. 

Sp. | Spade, ſpear, ſpire, ſpoon, ſponge, Ce. 

$q. Squall, ſqueak, ſquib, ſquint, ſquirts &e. 

St. Staff, ſtar, ſteed, ſtick, ſtork, ſtump, ſtyle, Ce. 
Sw, | Swan, ſweat, ſwine, ſword, Ce. . 
Th. Thank, theft, thief, thought, thus, c. 
Tr. . Trance, trench, tripe, trope, troop, &c. 
Tw. 1 Twang, tweag, twig, twiſt, two, . 
Wh. | * What, where, when, whiſt, whoſe, &c. 


To theſe add the following words, which begin with three Confonants; as for inſtance, 


Chr. "Chriſm, chriſoms, Chriſt, Chriſtian, Chriſtmas, chromatic, chronic, ct 
ſalis, chryſtal, c. SI 
F _ | Phraſe, phrenſy, phrentic, Phrocion, and Phrygia, S . 
ch. 


Schedule, ſcheme, ſchiſm, ſchool, ſcholar, &c. 


Ser. Scrag, ſcraps, ſcreen, ſcribe, ſcroll, ſerub, &c. 

Shr. Shrew, ſhrewe, ſhrine, ſhroud, ſhrub, &c. 

Skr. 1 Skream, fkrew, Sc. | 

Sph. paring Sphere, ſpherics, ſphincter, ſphinx, &c. 

Spl. Splay, ſpleen, ſplice, ſplit, ſplinter, &c. | 

Spr. Sprain, ſprat, ſpread, ſpring, ſprout, ſpruce, Ge. 

Str, | Straw, ſtream, ſtrike, ſtroke, ſtruggle, Se. 5 

A Thrall, thread, thrice, through, throne, thruſh, Ge. | 
Th. Thwack, thwart, &c.—And the two following words beginning wy 

and four Conſonants, namely, | 
Phth. _ C 


Phthiſic, and Phthiſical 


Note. Any ſingle Conſonant in the Alphabet may end a word (the 2 and v only exceptt 
the former of which aſſumes to it the Diphthong ue filent to cloſe it; as in antigur, 9 


Sc. and the latter aſſumes e ſilent, as in glove, /ove, dove, &c, 


Note. Some words end with two Conſonants, others with three, and ſome with four. 
for iuſtance : a 
Words ending with two Conſonants; as in 
Plumb, dumb, thumb, Block, flock, lock, Sc. 
Words ending with three Conſonants; as in 
Wench, trench, wrench, wright, night, fight, &c. 
And Words ending with four Cenſonants ; as in 
Eighth, weights, flreights, length, ſtrength, Ge. 
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STUDY or THE ENGLISH TONGUE. | EN 


As the Monoſyllables, which are numerous, are the Springs (if 1 may be allowed 
| — or Roots of the Engliſh Language ; the art of ſpelling correctiy 23 con- 
ls in the knowledge of their ſeveral powers or ſounds: 5 f 


ADDITIONAL RULES 
To be obſerved in the Division of SYLLABLES. 


1. All grammatical endings, commonly called Terminations, muſt be ſeparated in n: 0 
4; for inſtance, in the following Verbs. 5 N 
To charm—charm-eth, edit, ed, ing; and in the Subſtantive—charm-er ; and in the Ad- 
barm-ing-ly. I $49 
— A ei, ed, ing ; and in the AdjeQtive—ebund-ant ; in the Su | 
tive—abund-ance ; and the Adverb—abwnd-ant-ly, Sc, — 


II. When two Vowels come together, and both of them are diſtinctly ſounded ; that is, 
when they are not Diphthengs, they muſt be ſeparated in the ſpelling of them; as for inſtance, 
jn the words, co-equad, co-eternal, co-effential, cre-ator ; uſu-al, mutu-al, 82 

As alſo in proper names, namely, Ne-ab, Si. na- i, Si-lo-e, Sc. 

And laſtly, all compound words muſt, in ſpelling, be reſolved into their ſimple, or com- 
ponent words; as in un- te, 1p. on, not wich fland-ing, ne-ver-the-leſs, Sc. 


Nite. In ſome Polyſyllables or words of ſeveral ſyllables, the found of ſhial is expreſſed 


ſometimes by {tial}, as in the words eſ-ſen-tial, nup-tial, par- tial, mar-tial, &c. and at 
others by {cial} as in com-mer-cial, pre-ju-di-cial, ar-ti-fi-cial, &c. . | 


Such Polyſyllables 3 as end in {tiay } or C cian have the ſound of ſbian ) as in 
Fryp-tian, Gre-cian, Oc. | 

ee Polyſyllables, again, ending in Criate or {ciate}) have the ſound of {/hiate) as in- 
gra-liate, de-pre-ciate, Sc. | 

Some Polyſyllables, moreover, ending in / ſcient 4 { cient ) or [tient ) aſſume the ſound of 
{ſbient ) as in om-ni-ſcient, pro-fi-cient, pa- tient, &c. | 

And to conclude, many words ending in ien (for are ſounded as bd as in vex-a- 
tim, con- ver: ſion, con: fu: ien, Sc. All theſe diſtinctions, however, are marked as they 
occur in the Di c TON AR . | | 


DART 
Of WORDS. 


ROM mere articulate Sounds, that is, from the various manner of writing or pro- 

nouncing Letters and Syllables, which were the ſubje& matter of the two preceding 
* we ſhall now, according to our plan at firſt laid down, proceed to an account of 

ods, , 7 | 

And in order to denote the diverſity of our ſentiments; or, in other terms, to convey our 
eas to one another either in Writing, or Speaking, divers kinds of words muſt unavoidably 
de uſed to anſwer that important end; and theſe, by moſt Grammarians, are called the eight 
Fart; of Speech hereunder mentioned, namely, | 


2 ; | Adverb, | 
| YINGuUR g Conjunction, 
_ Verb, f Prepaſtiom, 

Participle, Literjection. 


Theſe eight parts, however, for brevity's ſake, may with riety enough be reduced, 
they are diſtinguiſhed throughout — Dictionar 3 A ws theſe four only: 
es Nouns Subſtantive, Nouns Adjeckive, Verks, and Particles; for all Pronouns, or 
a ho termed by ſome, Adnouns, are nothing more than certain commodious Names, 
1. % which are ſubſtituted in the room either of Subfantives or Adjefiver, in order to 

3 : diſagreeable repetition of the foregoing Names or Nouns ; and all Participles are 
note can what may, with propriety, be termed Verba! Adjectiver ; and foraſmuch = 


[ 
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Re four laſt mentioned Parts are too inconfiderable, in my humble opinion, +» 8 

A diſtinet ſeparation or diviſion, they may all very naturally and preferiy ba mc ee fe 

the general term of Particles. 23 e 1 war's fly de included ur 
Before we enter, however, upon this our new diviſion, thus ſel n 

we imagine, be highly fieceflary to make ſome few previous eee 4 
which we chuſe to call Articles, rather than Particles, (though both may be proper) which | 

1 


STL 


For the ge! 
<>, coca, d 
When the & 
, we mult ac 


eur Mother-tongue, are certain kinds of limitations prefixed to N . 
_ are no more than two - — 5 namely, a, or an, and = duns or Names; uf . Nee, a 
; Ax, indeed, is the original Saxon Article, has an indefinite, or unlimi 3 
in reality, as much an Adſective as the Pronown one, with regard to * 8 . 
21 as * inſtance, @ ſcholar, an artiſt; that is to ſay, ſome one ſcholar, ſome one artiſt i — 
general. f | | | En 
Vote. A or an, is only uſed in the ſingular Number, but the in both. Th _— 
Note. The artiele a is always uſed, when a conſonant, or an aſpirate 6, immediately fel, { _ }, as 
Jows ; as, a king, a queen; a bound, a horſe, a hare, &c. But an is always ſubſtituted ix 3 be. 


In the Eng 
or there are 1 
rom the follo\ 


the room or ſtead of a, when a vowel follows it, or an + that is not afpirated : as i 
an emmet , an elephant, an ox, an aſs ; an herb, an hour, an heir, nh Sacks a yak 
Note likewiſe, where à and an are uſed in the Sngular Number, there is no article at il 


1 . 10 , ; | 
| V Ne 0 as the Plural; as, Theſe are well-built houſes ; Thoſe are fwveet-ſcond - 
The article (the) however, is frequently made uſe of both in Singular , | 
the hour, the hours, the day, the Fey he Ro, the months, x COR, 3 8 3 
Sometimes, indeed, it is not uſed, And firſt, it is never prefixed to proper Name; 1 M 
. Yobn, William, Thomas, &c. nor, in the ſecond place, to virtzes, or vices ; as love, hin u many wo 
neſty, injuſtice, anger, hatred, &c. nor, in the third, to metals or minerals; as in, cm, pu 
2 e 3 &c. nor — it, =_ laſt place, uſed before ſuch words wherein the mere Some words, 
- Exiſtence of any thing is only implied; as or inſtance, This i N 
« That is not 1 5 but fmall.beer,” &c. : N 1 ene e 
After theſe curſory hints, it will be incumbent on us to diſtinguiſh words into their u. 
ſpective kinds, or cl/afſes; and aſterwards take the accidents of each into our confideratio, 
which in every language is the eſſential part of Grammar. Others, on 
Words, then, ate properly referred to four Kinds, or Claſſes, namely, 1. Noun Subfen Virtues, 3 
tiver. 2. Nour Adjectij ver. g. Verbs, or Affirmations, and laſtly, Particles, Vices 4 
Of theſe we ſhall treat in their proper order. And firſt, Cort _ 
Of Nouns SubRlantive and Adjefive. — = 
A Subflantive is the name of the thing itſelf; as, a King, « Oue 70 Cities, as 
Chair, a Table, a Looking-glaſs, &c. 27 3 | * Carer, Haan « Deg Towns, a: 
An Aajeive is a word, which expreſſes the particular qualities, or properties, of the thin Riyers, at 
firſt mentioned; as great, /mall, black, white, fair, brown, fat, lean, wiſe, fooliſh, &. In the Erg/ 
In order, therefore, to difcover which are Sub/tantives, and which are Adjefives; I mult an , 
conſider whether the thing mentioned be plain and intelligible of itſelf ; or whether it want Maſeu!i 
ſome additional word to make it ſo! Thus, if I ſay, I ſaw yeſterday the king, the quetn Boy 
the lord. ma yor: an ox, a flag, a borſe, &c. the ſenſe is complete, and I am clearly under- Man 
ſtood ; but if I ſay, ** / viſited an amiable, a prudent, a beautiful, a dęformed, &c. ny Bear 
meaning is dark and unintelligible ; ſo that ſome Sub/antive mutt be put to it, ſuch as may Ar 
_ woman, boy, girl, &c. without which it will never be ſenſe, or rightly underſtood. Nepb 
Subſtantives are diſtinguiſhed into Proper and Common. The former belongs to ſome 1t- — i 
dividual, or particular perſon, or thing; as Thomas, William, Mary, Suſan, &c. the Than, * 
the Humber, the Severn, &c. Londot, Oxford, Cambridge, 8c. The latter belongs to all « 
the particular ſpecies; as man, woman horſe, bound, river, city, mountain, provitc done Mo 4 
' kingdom, &. . aſcu 
As proper rames of men, women, or children, denote perſons ; ſo thoſe which we malt TY — 
uſe of to denote the three-fold diſtinctions of penſent are in a peculiar manner expreſſed, 4 "y 
called (as we have before hinted) either Pronouns or Adnours; and theſe are different, 2c. re 
? cordiig es the perſors of whom we ſpeak are one only, or more than one; or in other teri es 
of the Singular or Plural Number. Ane yg 
If I ſpeak of myſel f only, then the Pronaun is J; if I ſpeak of others as well as myſelſ A ſome in /i 
the Prenoun is we. 55 
Ia caſe I ſpeak directly 7 any one perſon, that is called the ſecond perſon; and the Pram 
in that caſe, is 750 3 but, if I ſpeak immediately ts more perſons than one, the Pan 
0 if, however. I ſpeak of a per/or, or thing, that is termed the third perſon, and the Fre Yhe Mw 
vom if it be of one male, it is be; if of one female, it is er; if the thing ſpoken of bt , ee, 
neither male nor female, but a thing inanimate, i. e. of the Neuer Gender, then we uſe the u Bi = 


74 &, 


word it, In the Plural Number, indeed, -if we ſpeak of perſons or things, we ule the wort 
- abey, be the Gender what it will. „ of 
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re 
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1 
ri = Of the Mamer of making Singulart Plurals. 

For the generality, Singulars are made Pluralt by adding only an 2, as band, hands z 
it vil >, cocks , bird, birds ; nouns NOUNS 5 verb, verbs, &c. 22 e 
ew When the Singular, however, ends in ce, ſe, ze, x» ſs, ch; ſb, or ge, when ſounded ſoft like 
hich, off, we mutt add either © or es, and make an additional ſyllable; as in place, or places ; 
es; u , borſes: mane, mazes; bor, boxer ; 9 Lale, laſſes; glaſi, glaſſes ; churchy 

Wrches ; watch, watches 3 wiſh, wiſhes ; buſb, buſhes ; page, ages 7 age, agen &c, 
and is And Nowns ending in y make ies in the Plural, as in 6ody, bodies; glory, glories ; 
— — Plural is formed by the termination Cen ), as in » | | | 
in Frequently the Plural is formed by the termination en), as in man, men; woman, 

** 1 hel, . 2 brother, brethren, &c. 3 

Thoſe Names, again, which end their Singulart in either %, or fe, form their Plural 
tely fol Wy 7, as baif, halves ; thief, thieves 5 calf, calves ; loaf, loaves ; wife, wives ; knifey 
ituted in ven &c. b ; i 
he words In xt Engliſh Tongue, however, the manner of forming the Plural is very irregular ; 

or there are many words which can be reduced to no rule at all z as will, manifeſtly appear 
le at om the following Catalogue or Table. 9 2 8 
t-ſcond Sing, Flur. Sing. Plur, 
Die Dice Brother Brethren 
ral ; a, Child Children | Louſe Lice 
Or Oxen Gooſe C. eſe 
met ; 1 Mouſe Mice Penny Pence, &c. 
hana, In many words there is no difference in regard to Number; as in ſtrep, deer, fern, hoſe, _ 
„ Copper ne, &c. 8 
* Lome words, again, admit of no Singular Number ; as for inſtance, 
t wing; Snuffers Tongs ” 1 
Scifſare Lungs 

heir n. Ereeches | Bellows _ 
derationy Wages Aſbes, &c. 


Me | 
1 Others, on the other hand, admit of no Plural Nunber as for inſtance, the names of 


Virtues, as 7uſtice, prudenct, goodneſs, &Cc. 

Vices, as envy, malice, revenge, &c. 

Corn, as wheat, oats, barley, &c. 

Herbs, as thyme, rue, roſemary, 8c. 

Countries, as England, Scotland, France, &c. 

Cities, as London, York, Briftal, &c. 

Towns, as Lewes, Steyning, Arundel, &c. 

Riyers, as Thames, Trent, Humber, &c. 
In the Eng/;/b Tongue, moreover, the diſtinction of Genders is ſhewn by different words ; 
11n | 


9.4 Maſculine. Feminine. —— Feminine, 
be queth Boy Girl | ing Queen 

2 Man Waoman © | Brother Sifter 
An — Bear Sow 5 . 

1 _ Stag Hind Buck Doe 

OY * Bull Cow \ 
* 7 Lady Cock Hen 
* Wizard Witch Uncle Aunt 
o all of = ier Miſtreſs Father Morber. 
* m we ; 62.4 

vine tome Maſculine Nouns, however, make the Feminine by the addition of %, as in the 


aps nds dere under mentioned, viz. 

ſed, and Maſe, Fem. Maſe. Fen. 

ent, ac Aer Acreſi Poet | Poeteſs 

r terms, Decor | DoRreſs Heir Heireſs 
Governey _ Governeſs Duke Ducheſs, &c. 

myſelh ſome in (ix } as executor, executrix, adminiſtrator, adminiſtratrix, &c, 7 


Moſt Nowns have fix Cafes, viz. 


Pram The Nominative Accuſative 

anon i8 Genitive Vocati ve 

the Pris 1 Dative ö Ablative. has : 

n of be „ alive Caſe is that in which we barely meneion the thing, whether animate 

uſe the „ „ and is known by the Particle, or Article, the, or a; as, the king, or 4 

he wort A 8 Tee, Ur @ queen; ay or the borje 5 an ex, or the ox ile houſe, the table, the 
Ke. 0 | f 5 


— 
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The Genitive Caſe denotes poſſeſſion or property, and is diſtinguithed by the Particle ef u 
dy an Apoſtrophe, 0 as for inſtance ** The integrity of Fob, or, Job's integrity. The — 
mation of the king, or, the king's proclamation.” | » 

The Dative Cafe denotes the gift of ſomething, or ſomething done to a or thing; 
and is known by the particle {to}, as for inſtance; . Ts pay the tribute of adoration to th 
Almighty. To pay taxes to the public collectors. To turn rebels to the Government,” Ge. 

The Accuſative Caſe immediately follows the Verb, and is the ſubject of its affirmation ; 1 
4 I worſhip ns God, but one ; I read no book, but the Bible ; Yeſterday, I wrete a letter h 
my father. This day, the king made a met gractous ſpeech to both houſes of parliament, 
&c 


The Yecative Caſe is that which calls upon a perſon or thing, and is known by the excl: 
matory Particle (©) As, * 1 appeal to you, © citizens, whether what T have Jad be ran 
; e O times 160 manners ! 0 4 God 0 moſt merciful Father,” Se. 

The Ablative Cafe is known by the following Prepoſitions, viz. in, with, through, fir 


than, &c. ia 
From, 25 * All which Caſes are hereunder ex preſſed. in both numbers. 


Singular. Plural. 
A or the King, | The Kings, 
of the King, | of the Kings, 
to the King, to the Kings, | 
the King, the Kings, 
O King, . | Re : O Kings, 
by, or : rom, or 7 
Fc the g Kia wi e Kr.. 


The Pronouns, or Adnouns, aſſume a different form in all the Cafes after the Nominative, 
both Singular and Plural; as is evident, and clearly demonſtrated by the ſcheme 


below VIZ, 
e Nom. I Thou He | She 
Gen. {| of me of thee of him of her 
Dat. to me to thee to him to her 
Sing. Acc, | me | thee him her 
Voc. O me thou | 
I from or by from or by from or by from or by 
Abl. | me thee, him, l 5 
Nom. | We | | Ye They 
Gen, of us of you of them | 
Dat. to us to you to them 5 
Plur. Acc. ] us | you them 
3 ee 2 from or b 
rom or rom or ſrom or by 
4. 2 you 4 | them. 


| us | | 
The Promur Adiecti ver, which denote our property or. poſſeſſion, are in each perſon it 


ve imaginable; and this B 

is termed the ſuperlative; where we expreſs the higheſt degree imaginable 3 
— dy the termination {eff } as, ſweeteſt, ſharpeſt ; ſwifieſt, fue; fefteſt, hardeſt ; blackeſs 

hiteſt, &c. : 3 
A 1 . compariſon of Adjectives, however, there is great irregularity; and the differen 
degrees are ſometimes expreſſed by ſo many different words, as, bad, worſe, worſt 3 
better, bet; litile, leſs, leaſt. 8 4 EF 

We 1 — make — by uſing the terms more and g; as wore gloricut, 
woſs glorious; more magnificent, moſt - magnificent, &. Nat, 
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N:te. Theſ 
ta word of tl 
and eff, as a 
There is ot 


bf them are C 


ommander ; | 
Sometimes, 
rodigious high 


AV, erb, or 
ial part of a 8 
okens either d 
Of theſe Ye 
reunder wi it 


1. An Act. 


pdbject ; as for 


2, A Paſſiv 


loved, feared 


g. A Newt? 
herecn to fall 
4. A Subſta: 
orms to itlelt, 
rt, he is, &c 
. An Tux. 
are Verbs, 
b. A Regula 
7. An Irreg 


ormation of 11 


8. An Impe 
freezes, it th 
Note, Wer 
every little ti 
reliſh Gramn 
g ihe paſſive 
oreigners, 
As Verbs ar 
eien, Numbe 
By the firſt, 
r ſuffering, in 
As to the ſe. 
"atient mult bt 
atirely by tho 
As to the 7/ 
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ling; love 
The Si Hurd 
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Ye, inde- 
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| Theſe words more and 1/7 are generally uſed, where the Auſective is a Polyſyllable, 
— — or more Sy/l/ables 3 but in Monoſyllables, or Difſyllables, the ane 
ow eſt, as above ſpecified, are principally uſed. i ; 
There is one thing mote to be obſerved in regard to Adjefives ; and that is, that many 


—— 


be them are converted into Subſtantives ; as for inſtance, we lay a general, for a general 
Fe, nmander; a particular, for a particular article, | 8 | | 
n ; ay sometimes, again, Adjoctivet are uſed adverbially ; as . exceeding great, mighty rung, 
letter rd (gion Eg b, &c. 5 8 | 
ment," Of Verbs, or Werds; otherwiſe termed Affirmations, 
A erb, or Word, which (if we may be indulged the expreſſion) is the ſoul, or moſt eſſen- 
_ jal part of a Sentence, is a part of Speech that is conjugated with Mod and Tenſe, and be- 


okens either doing, ſuffering, or being. : : | 
Of theſe Verbs or Affirmations, there are eight different ſorts, which are diſtinguiſhed as 
reunder written, Viz. | 


Active ; Auxiliary 
Paſſive Regular 
Neuer . Irregular, and 
Subſtantive Imperſenal. 


1. An Afive Verb is that which expreſſes an Action that paſſes on another ſubject or 

pbject ; as for inſtance, ** [ adore the Almighty ; I honour the king ; I abbor a hypocrite,"* &c, 

2. A Paſſive Verb is that which expreſſeth bearing, or ſuffering ; as, J am honoured, 
loved, feared, bated, &c. 

. A Meuter Verb is ſuch a word as expreſſes an Action whick has no particular object 
hereun to fall; as, I ſleep, I dream, I fland ſtill, I run, &c. | 

4. A Subſtantive Verb, is ſuch a ward as expreſſes the Being or Subſtance which the mind 

orms to itlclt, or ſuppoſes to be in the object, whether it actually be or not; as, I amy thou 

art, be is, &c. a . 

„ An Auxiliary Verb is ſuch a one that ſerves in the conjugation of both AZive and 

lite Verbs, as, amy wwas, have, had, &c. _ ; 

b. A Regular Verb is ſuch a one as is conjugated after ſome one particular manner or rule. 

7. An Irregular Verb is ſuch a one as has ſomething ſingular in its termination, or the 

ormation of its Tenſes. And, | 


inative, 
ſcheme 


7 8. An Imperſonal Verb is ſuch a one as has only the third perſon; as, it rains, it ſuotus, 
freezes, it thaws, it thunders, it lightens, &c. | 
Nite, Were all Verbs regular, and formed their poſitive Participle by ed there would 
every little trouble or difficulty to the learners, in acquiring a tolerable idea ſoon of the 
reliſh Grammar ; but there is ſcarce any language that is more irregular than ours, in form- 
g the paſſive Participles ; and this renders the acquiſition of them very troubleſome to 
oreigners, | | 
As Verbs are thus diſtinguiſhed, the Accidents to them are the four following, namely 3 
en, Number, Mcd, and Tenſe. | 
erſon u BV tbe f,. we mean only thoſe particular terminations, whereby the Perſon, either aching, 
he Pl» BP" Hering, in each Number is denoted 3 as, I. fing, thou fingeſt, he or fb: fingeth, &c. > 
chung: '* the /econd (namely Number), that, in all Verbs, follows in courſe; for the Agent or 
« above» ent muſt be one or more: The Plural, however, in the Eugliſb vage, is expreſſed 
of cart; atirely by thoſe perſonal Adnoumt, tue, ye, and they. 
As to the third, that is to ſay, the Moods; or, in other terms, the Moder, or manner of 
« v4; aking, are four only; namely, the [ndicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctiue, and the 
Nniſive. 1 - 
be Ply The ff indicates the action only, and nothing more, without any regard to the Modus, or 
to ſuch . r it is done: as, ** pipe, you dance, or thou danceſt ; he or ſbe fings, bey 
| argh or ng,“ &e. 5 | 
namely The jecend, or the Imperative, intreats, exhorts, or commands, As, © fear God; honour 
„ White, ling ; love _your neighbours as yourſelves," an. * | 
* The 55r?ive Mcd is that, wherein the Verb either depends on, or is ſubjoi ned to, ſome 
feiftey "er Jg in the ſentence, As, * You will meet with applauſe, if you follow a virtuous cour 
pariſon fe ; If you vill be intemperate, and indulge your appetites * controul, you will ſe- 
this "ety repent the conſequences, ſooner or later. | 
Blackeh, The [»f,i1;ve Mad is that in which the Aion of the Verb is expreſſed in an indefinite or 


mid manner; as to pipe, ts dance, io play, Ec. 

different erw inde-d, add to theſe the Optative and Potential Moods. The latter is known by the 
; good e may, might, can, could, would, ſhould, x M As, ** I may wwrite, I will; you © 
i mprove, if you would be can ſing, if he pleaſes,” &c, 


glorious ly ' ” Uptative Mod, it is the ſame as the Subjunctive, or Potential, with the addition 


exclamatory particle O whereby we teſtiſy our inclination, wiſh, or deſire 
| | | 4 


* 
— 
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do any thing. As, Of bat 1 may, might, or be m the , 

Trench languages,” &c. OY * be maſter of the Rull, Laing 
It. is manifeſt, however, that all the Eng/i/> Words are expreſſed by little auxiti 

ſudſervient Particlcs, and not by any different Terminations of the principal Vers ſelf, 1, 

uſually done in moſt other Languages. g 4 N 


At to the Ten/es of Verbs, we mean by that grammatical term, the ſeveral Time: wherein Oft 
their reſpective Actions are performed ; and of theſe there are, properly ſpeaking, thiz 
only 3 that is to ſay, the pre/enr, the paſt, and the future, or, time to come. As, fop ib. 
ſtance, [ love, I baute; or, J do love, I de bate; I loved, or hated ; or did Int » 
kate: and, I ſhall or will love, or hate. * ; 

The Preter-tenſe, however, or the time paſt, is, for the generality, ſubdivided into three . Of th 
namely, the Preter. imperfect, which denotes the time paſt, but not actually finiſhed: 3 NS 
„I was writing a letter to my father, but was hindered in compleating it: the Preterperſ:8 Of th 
which denotes the time abſolutely paſt ; as, I /ert a meſſenger to my ſiſter three hours 97 * Of thi 
and the Preter-pluperfect, which denotes the time paſt, before the time of ſome other " Of thi 
action: as, ** I had heard that the king of Pruflia had gained an entire conqueſt over th Of the 
Auſtrians, ſome time before the publication of it in the Gazette. | Df thoſe Par 

From whence it is manifeſt, as we hinted before, that the Tenſes, or Times, are not forn. Words ſuc 
ed in the Ergli/h Language by different terminations of the Verb itſelf, as it is in moſt other;: 5 1 he 
but by the aid and aſſiſtance of the auxiliary Verbs do, did have, had; ſhall and will, N theſe lil 

Of the Method made ufe of to know whether a Word be a Verb or not. of b 

| Suppoſe the Words to be ft, and, walk, Sc. place ſome perſonal Prone before then, 1 a : 
and they will be good ſenſe, if they are in reality Verbs; as, „ I ft ; you fland, or tha 0 b 
fande; they walk ;** but otherwiſe nonſenſe, - 

To diſtinguiſh a Verb Actiue from another Verb, place the Particles do, or did, before it; thoſe Parr; 
and if it be ſenſe, it will be an Active Verb; as, I do walk, Idid wort, Ido, or did malt, xt be e y 

To diſtinguiſh a Verb Paſſive from another Verb, place the Particles am, art, or are, beſot have 
the Purticiple ending in (ed ), and in caſe it be good ſenſe, it will be a Paſſive Verb; 1 ; 
loved, hated, hurried, tired; I am loved tbou art hated ; be is hurried ; wwe, ye, or they 
are tired. | | 

When 'tis in the Sui, Mood, the auxiliary Word, be, muſt be uſed; as, I The former 
wear y, I cannot fleep 5; If 1 be hurried, I cannot vurite,“ &c. | 6 


iſpleaſure and 


Of PARTICIPLES. | 

A Participle is an Adje&ive formed of a Verb ; and has that dehomination, from its tal. 
ing part of a Now, as Gexder, Caſe, and Declenfion ; and part of a Verb, as Tenſe, or Tint 
and Signification ; and part of both, as Number and Figure. 


-" „%% . 
- Theſe are generally diſtinguiſhed by the four laſt” parts of Speech, called Adverb, Cn 
junction, Prepofition, and Interj. ion, a 2 
As theſe, however, are too inconſiderable, in my opinion, to be made diſtinct Parte 
Speech, I ſhall include them all under the general denomination of Particles; and ſhall dil 
miſs this Head with the few following curſory remarks on each. 5 
As to Adverbs, they are a kind of Morde which are joined in a Sentence to the Noun, d 
Verb, in order to ſhe the particular circumſtance of their reſpective ſignifications. 
Of theſe there are four kinds. And 2 
1. All ſuch as expreſs the Manner or Quality: And theſe are formed of 1dj29ive, by 
the addition only of the Particle { ly }, as for inſtance, from prudent comes, prudently ; fro! 
flow comes lowly ; and from guick comes quickly. And that theſe are nothing more 30 
a ſpecies of Nouns Adjective, is plainly manifeſt, not only from their ſenſe or fignification; 
but from their admitlion likewiſe of Degrees of Compariſen ; as, prudently, more T 
moſt prudently ; flatuly, more flowly, or flowlier, moſt ſlowly, or flowlieft z and qucry 
guickHzer, or more quick, quicklicft, or maſt quick. 
2. The ſecond Sort are thoſe of Time ; as for example, 


! holo! hi 


To conclude 
eral purpoles 
o inconſidera 
ame time, tha 
Diſcourſe, in a 
bo difficult taſk 
and to ſet it 
udement in the 


'r imagine. 
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HOW . Seldom Sentexce is 
P reſently daily The Fo- 
yeſterday never Fob, in whic 
litely always, &c. dn wrpy, 
3. The next Sort are th9/2 of Place; as for inſtance, The examples 
hare hither ant ivet, or 
there thit ber out which 
® Toithin . herice Mpound \ 
without thence Uicle; 8 
upwards above + 


downwards beipwy, &c. 
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The fourth and laſt Sort are 259% of Number, or Order; as, 


once, OY 
| twice, ſecondly, 
ary of thrice, thirdly, 
„ a2 finally» | _ laſtly, &c. - 
Of thoſe Particles which Grammarians, for the generality, term Comjumctioms. 
herein Of theſe there are variovs Sorts. As for In 
th * Copulatives, 4“ Illatives, 
lor in, 2. Disjunctives, 5. Conditionals, 
love o 3. Conceſſives, 6. Expletives, &c. 
Of the firſt Sort, and, with, for, by, &c. 
three; Of the ſecond, or, either, nor, neither, &c. 
ed; 1 Of the third, yet, tho', altho', albeit, &c. 
Prrfenl Of the ſourth, are \ ſecing, ſince, therefore, wherefore, &c. 
age; Of the fifth, if, provided always, nevertheleſs, &c. 
her fa Of the fixth, Lues, indeed, forſooth, &c. | 
wer CO) thoſe Particles which Grammarians, for the moſt part, term Prepoſitions ; or, in other 
| Words, ſuch Particles as are prefixed to Nouns in order to point out the Caſe, State, or Re» 
t form. latian, wherein they are reſpectively uſed. 
others; Of theſe likewiſe there are various Sorts; as for example; the two articles a, or an, and the, 
To theſe add | . 
of by about at till, or 
to from after between until 4 
e them, in | than againſt beyond toward, or 2 — 5 Sc. 
"Of A wich above among or on, or towards 2 
; amongſt u | 
(ore it; #thoſe Particles which Grammarians uſually term Iuterjectiont, which are but few in number, 
—_ and make the ſinalleſt Part of the Exgliſß Language, or, indeed, of any other Language 
1 whatſoe ver. 
erb; ws Of theſe laſt there are two Serts, wiz, 
| or they Solitary and Social and | 
— | Paſſive Active. 5 "BS 
If I The former are ſo diſtinguiſhed from their being uſed when we are alone, and the reſult of 
ain, ſorrow, or any other token of ſurprize or admiration ; and ſometimes are marks of our 
iſpleaſure and reſentment ; and theſe are, RS 
w its take Heigh ! hem ! ah! alas! oh! piſh! fie! phough! &c. 
or Ting | Ĩ be latter are theſe, | 
4! holo! huſh! Hiſt! hark! and ha ha, he! to expreſs laughter, or a ſuperior degree 
of pleaſure, 
- To conclude, Notwithſtanding theſe Particle are called little Words, and uſed for the ſe- 
erb, een purpoles above particularly expreſſed; and notwithſtanding we have mentioned them as 
o inconſiderable to be termed diſtin Parts of Speech, yet it muſt be acknowledged, at the 
t Parts 0 ane time, that they are Fords of the laſt importance, and that the beauty and elegance of a 
ſhall cil-Picourſe, in a great meaſure, depend upon a judicious uſe of them; for notwithſtanding it is 
. diff cult taſk merely to point out a Thing, or Actien; yet to give a particular deſcription 
Neun, u and to ſet it in the faireſt and moſt advantageous point of light, requires more art and 
2 the uſe of the above Particles, than moſt people would, without mature reflection, 
agine. . 
Five, N 
ty ; fro! 
nore that 
uification | 
ruder (js P A R 'F TY. 


quickly - . 
A Senerce is either Simple or Compound. | 8 c 

7 The Former (according to the grammatial idea of the term) is a Period, or Set of 

em which ſome perfect ſenſe, or ſentiment of the mind is fully comprehended ; as, = 
fu wept, —Chrift died. —Vice is odious.—Virtue is a beauty,” bc. 5 
* x examples above produced are called ſimple Sentences, as being nothing more than Nown y 
3 ve or names in the Nominative Caſe, and proper Verbs or Affirmations joined to them I 
4 5 *hich they could never be underſtood. | | =' 
1 Sentence is, where two, or more fimple Sentences are joined together by proper = 
' 9. 


j W, e 7bere is @ time to pipe, and a time te dance; 4 time to work, and a time » 


e of 


| fops, &c. 
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Very rich: 
dottrines of t 


Of the Concord between the Subſtantive and the Verb, 


| Sometimes 

The Nes Subſlantive, or name, is the thing, or perſon, that either 75, deer, or ſui; ,, &: 
and this, for the moſt part, is ſet before the Fer ; as for inſtance, ( William is ff aſleep; The Adiec 
Thomas is awake; I am at work ; You are at play; He, or ſhe, is gone to market ; We, Ye, „ 2/7 
they, aye gone a fiſhing,” &c. To conclud 


This rule, however, is inverted in the four ſeveral caſes hereunder particularly mentioned; 


us, the genera 
viz, When a queſtion is aſked ;——When any word of command is given; When a ſentence N 


men; ſome, fc 


is conditional; and when the Particle { there) or { its } precedes the Affirmation. if bigh-treaſe 
+ In the firſt place, we ſay, © Could William ever be ſo careleſs ?®—Could any ſervants ever bt 
more inſclent ?— Does the tea-kettle boil P—Ts ſupper ready? &c. C 
In the ſecond caſe, that is. to ſay, in point of any poſitive command: As, Mind your bu. A relatives 
fineſt—Read your book. — Hold your tongue,” Cee. he lady who, 
Where the ſentence is conditional, we expreſs ourſelves thus: Had I been apprehenſive of th Wirr/uciy bor/e 
man's infincerity, I would neuer have truſted him with a ſhilling. —Were I a man of fortune, , Hilland, 
would advance all my poor relations, &c. The Relati: 
In the laſt place, we ſay; ** There was a committee of the Bank of England fat yeſterday, bree hap; 
There was a great debate in the houſe of parliament this morning.—[t was the huſband, got the beir fins”? 
wife, that was found' guilty—1It was a mare, and not a horſe, that won the race. Sometimes, 
Tho! a Noun or Name is, for the moſt part, the Nominative Caſe to the Verb; yet this rule bliged to ; for 
is not always obſerved; for, in the firſt place, a Verb, or Affirmation, put into the If WW,” &c. 
Moed, is ſometimes ſubſtituted inſtead of a Noum or Name; as for inſtance, “ To laugh a WY There are d 
church is very indecent. —To ſpeak diſreſpectfully of a bengfactor, is moſt ſhamefully ungratfu!, t of Rhetori 


To die for the good of one's country, is a truly heroic action, &c. 
Sometimes, again, a whole ſentence is made uſe of as the Nominative Caſe to the Verb ; 
or example, A hearty zeal, and an ardent inclination, 19 ſerve our great Creator, is our bi 
Fence againſt all miſtakes of importance in points of religion, &c." 
Now the general rule for finding out the Nominative Caſe to the Verb, is, to aſk the quel- 


nem; as bein; 


Of Fertence. 


' 
8 than fue 


tion, who, or what ? And the word that anſwers to who or what is, dees, or ſuffers, is the erinds are lon} 
Nominative Caſe. As in the preceding queſtions. What is very indecent ® To whiſile at ut with confut 
eburch. What is moſt ſhamefully ungrateful ? To ſpeak diſreſpetifully of a bencfacter.— Mete fave 
What is our beſt fence ? &c. A hearty zeal, &c. 5 | A; the Mey 

Again, 1 fing.—You dance.—He plays.— Me, ye, or they work. Here aſk the queſtion, ur ſeveral a 
Mo ſings, dances, plays, or works ?''—< J. y. Ec. arked us (, 
. Were 'tis to be obſerved, that the Verb muſt always agree with the ſubſtantive Now: t marked 
Name, in number and perſon ; as, I love, thou loveſt, he lovethy or loves ; we, ye, or i Mt whole 


ue nature of 1 


be. Here, we muſt not ſay, I loves, or we loves, &c. 
The firit Ma 


When two /ubſtantives of the Singular Number precede the Verb, then the Verb mutt 


be iu the Plural ; as for inſtance, © My brether John and my fiſter Mary were at the Ply WWF" tcl! one; 3 
n night,” (not was ).—* My father ang I were at dinner together, in Guild. ball, 10 | things; as 
Lord Mayor's days (not was), ** The Lord Mayor and his Lady are to be at St, Paul's thii »—the four 
morning,” (not is }, & . aths, as, Yay 
: Note. If a colle&ive Noun, that is to ſay, a Name, which expreſſes a great number o , 
perſpns, though itſelf be ſingular » precedes the Verb, the Verb muſt be in the Plural Number; ne ſecond / 
as, © The mob were very outrageous in the ſtreets laſt night, ſ not was J. Never mind lis moſt freq 


e or more Cx 
e following P 


sohat the vulgar ſay, or de, (not ſays, or does ).—< The Engliſh army are now in Gere 
many, { not is }, &. | e 


Prailed, they 
Of the Concord between the Subſtantive and the Adjective. by 3 10 


* u H org 
184 
Hong tere, the 


are 


In the Engliſh Torgue, when we apply an Adjeive to a Subſtantive, we make no diſtinc- 
tion {as Grammarians do in Latin} af Caſe, Gender, or Number ; for we ſay, 4 mod; _ 
an inſolent woman ; an affected. fop : or, in the plural ; modeſ men ; inſolent women ; aſſet | 
: ; regula 


by 12 4 
* +, nt, | 


en the 
xp whole | 


Note. The Pronoun This, in the Singular Number, makes Theſe in the Plural: * 
« This hat is mine 5 but theſe two are yours, —This thair is broken, theſe are wwholc an 


found. 


X , 75 
Again, the. Proncun That, in the Singular Number, makes Thoſe in the Phural : 20 des theſe, 


& That pair of gloves in the window are yours, but Thoſe on the table are mine, — That fit 15 | aphy \ 
tankard is my landlord's, but Thoſe filver candleſticks were borrowed," Kc. 30 rut are; 
Note, once more, that the Engliſh Adiective, for the molt part, indeed, precedes ol 3 N. 
Subſtanti ue ac, a delightful proſpect 5 a new-built houſe ; a pacing horſe, &c. but _ — A 
ſome exceptions to this general rule. | ; "Os a 1 er is 
And, in the firſt place, the Adiccitve is, frequently parted from the Subſtantive, when "are qa go, 


erb intervenes; as, Truly brave and heroic is the many who dies in the dgfence of 3 
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Try richly and gaily dreft are the Tadies when they go to Court, —Infallibly true are all the 
„clit of the ſacred ſeriptures, & . e 4 
gometimes, again, the Adjective follows the Subſtantive, when the Article { the ) comes 


| between ; as, © George the Third, King of Great Britain, gec. — Lewis the Fifteenth, King of 


, Frauct, &C. Ne” * 
wi The AdjeAive follows the Subſtantive in the following grammatical expreſſion; as, a Verb 
* .de; a Verb paſſive; a Verb neuter, &c. 5 | 


To conclude : AdjeFives, as we have hinted before, are often made uſe of as Subflantives: 
15, the general, for the general commander; the ſubalterns, for the inferior officers. All, for all 
en; ſome, for ſome men ; and others, fur other men. As for inſtance ; ** All were found guilty 
if bigh-treaſen ; ſome were beheaded, and others hung up at Tyburn. | 


Of the Concord between the Relative and the An tecedent. 


A relative Sentence is one that has in it the relative Adjefive who, or which ; as, This t 
he lady who ſhone at Bath. That is the happy man who is the lady's bridegroom, This is the 
nlucky horſe which threw me into the river, That is the ſhip which brought me home ſafe 
om Holland, &c. 

The Relative muſt always be of the ſame number and perſon, as the Antecedent ; as, 
© Thrice bappy is he who is beloved by his Maker. —Unſpeakably unheppy are they who die in 
heir ns.“ vs A ww 

2 indeed, the Relalive is ſuppreſſed; as, This is the man I am infinitely 
iged to; for, to whora I am obliged. —That is the lady I love beyond my life ; for, whom I 

ove,”? &c. 5 | NT” 
here are divers fgures made uſe of in ſome ſentences ; but, as they rather belong to the 
t of Rhetoric, than that of Grammar, we ſhall purpoſely decline ſaying any thing about 
nem; as being, in ſome meaſure, foreign to our preſent purpoſe. 
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; Of Sentences both fingle and compound are formed Periods, which as they cannot conſiſt of 
e queſ. { thin tee Members, lo they ſhould not have more than four; 'for diſſertations where the 
, is the are long, are attended not only with great difficulty to the perſon who delivers them, 
bile at ech confuſion and reluctance to thoſe who hear them: And for that reaſon, they ſeldom 
er. Tc: with favour and applauſe, : 


a4; the Members, therefore, of a complete Period are four 3 ſo they are diſtinguiſhed by 
ut leveral marks; which are commonly called Points or Steps; — that is to ſay, the Comma, 
arked thus („); the Semicolon, thus (3)3 the Colon, thus (:); and the Pericd, Full. point or 
% marked thus (.). And the reaſon that theſe diſtinctions are thus made, is this; be- 
due no h9/e period is to be pronounced in one breath, but requires more or leſs, pauſes, as 
de nature of the ſubject requires, | CO 
The firit Na, or Comma, is uſed, when we make ſo ſmall a pauſe, as whilſt only we 
zu tell one; and is made uſe of, for the moſt part, in order to diſtinguiſh particular names 
hinge; as the names of the four mot holy Evangeliſts, Mathew, Mark, Luke, and 
the tour ſeaſons of the year, viz. Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Winter—the twelve 
mths, as, January, February, March; &c.—and the three diviſions of virtue; namely, the 
par, foctal, and divine, &c. | 

15 lecond Mark, or Semicelon, is made uſe of to denote a parſe whilſt we can tell two, 
i molt frequent, next to the Comma. —This is affixed to ſuch parts of a Pericd, as have 
© or more Commas in them, and contain only a part of the declaration of the ſubject; as in 
©10.0wing Pericd 3 If they be tempted, they refiſt; if moleſted, they ſuffer it patiently z 
praiſed, they humble themſelves ; and attribute it to the Almighty.” | 

e turd Mark, or Colon, makes three times the pauſe of a Comma; and is made uſe of to 

bars of a Sentence or Pericd only, wherein the ſenſe, or aſſertion, is perfectly finiſhed. 
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 diſtinc- pr exampie ; © In the beginning, God created the heavens, and the, earth: And the earth 
oft man 3 out form, and void: And darkneſs was upon the face of the deep.“ 
affected lere, the reader may obſerve, that the ſubject of the Period differs, where the two 
Mare regularly placed, a | 
ral: 1 val, or Stop, is placed no where but at the end of a Pericd; that is to ſay, 
bole an wy note declaration upon any particular topic, whether long or ſhort, is perfectly 


Ped ek 

yu theſe, however, there are divers other notes, characters, or marks, made uſe of in 
ar, ot molt /Janguages, as well as the Engliſh; and which frequently occur. 
wee are; 

Furt, A Nate of Interrogation, marked thus (?) 


deco A? 7 - . . 
„ e, 4A Vote of Admiration, marked thus (I) 
Ude former 1s al 


det made uſe of when any queſtion is aſked. As, „ho is there 7— 
Ju gcing, - ten will you return 8. — clock is it?” &. | 
2 | Thy 


Al 
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The latter is made uſe of indeed, not only in caſes of Admiration, but Exelamation like. 
wiſe, As, ** O for ſhame!-—Was the like ever ſeen !—Was ever age ſo corrupt I—0 times |... 
O manners !—0 heaven!“ &c. | | 
An Accent, marked thus (), denotes that ſy/lable in a word, whereon the fireſs of the 
voice is to be laid :—As to torment (the V:rb), te diſtinguiſh it from the Subſtantive, which 
is accented on the firſt ſy//vble, thus, tor ment. | 
An Apeſtrophe, marked thus () denotes that there are two words contracted into one; 1 
Ju, for I will ; yen mayn't, for you may not ; he ſba ut, for he ſoall nat, Ac. 

It is uſed likewiſe in the genitive cate of Nowns, by way of contraction; as, Gad's g/oy, 

for the glory of God; Fob's integrity, for the integrity of Job, &c. _ | 
An A/teriſm, or Aſteriſk, marked thus (*) ; and an Obelift, marked thus (+) ; are uſed ſu 
references to ſome note, either in the margin or the foot of the page. 

A Paragraph marked thus (J) ; and a Section marked thus (H; are frequently uſed, bu 
more particularly in the Sacred Scriptures, when a new ſubjeR or ſection is begun. 

A Quotation, which is generally marked thus () ; that is, two commas inverted; is uſe 
to denote ſome paſſage extracted from ſome author, worthy of the reader's particular notice 
A Hyphen, marked thus (-) is uſed for the ſeparation ef compound word: ; as, Chrift.maſs 
day, Lady-day, Mal- contents, Water-mill, &c. 

A Parenthefis, marked thus (); or a Crotchet, marked thus []; is made uſe of to is 
clude an expreſſion in the midft of a ſentence, of a different import; as in the following text; 
« Fer to their power (I bear record) they were willing; where the ſenſe of the ſentence i 
complete without the words ſo included. | | | 

A Dialyfs, marked thus (..), when placed over two Vouelt, denotes that they are not 1 
dipbibong. but two diſtinct ler. 

An Index, marked thus (T), points to ſome particular paſſage, that is of more impor. 
tance, and more remarkable than ordinary. 

Beſides theſe, there are divers other charaFers, or marks, made uſe of, by way of abbr. 
wiation, by tradeſmen, mathematicians, aſtronomers, phyſicians, &c. which are needleſs ben 
we humbly conceive, to be particularly ſpecified. 

Having ſaid thus much concerning Points or Stops, we come now to the uſe of Capitd 
Letters, which are to be uſed only, firſt, in the beginning ef wordt, and never in the middle 
Secondly, after a period or full-ſtop, either in Profe or Verſe. Thirdly, at the beginningd 
al! proper Names ; as of Mun, Women, Countries, Cities, Rivers, &c. Fourthly, at the beg 
wing of every emphatical Hord; ſuch as God, Feſus Chriſt, the King, the Queen, &c, A 

laſtly the Preno:ar J, and the exclamatory C. mutt always be Capital Letters. | 

Note, All books are printed either in Roman Characters or Types, the Black Letter, 
the Italic But the two laſt are now very ſparingly uſed, 
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Of Proſe and Verſe; as alfa, of the Variety of Styles peculiar to font 
3 Authors. 


HATEVER we ſpeck, or write, is either naturally in Preſe, or artificially 
Verſe. i 
The — being the common and general way, is a natural and proper conner an 
words thrown into perfect ſentence, without being confined by any poetical meaſures, in 
poſition to Ferſe, | 
The latter conſiſts in a number of words which have a certain cadence, and deer 
meaſure ; the like being alſo reiterated in the courſe of a Poem, in oppoſition to Profe. 
ir: other terms, verſes are a particular method of delivering our thoughts, either without 
with an harmonious rhime ; which rhime conſiſts in a certain proportion of feet, or Hl 
in each verſe, or line, and a conformity of ſound at the cloſe of ſeveral vegſes. 


Of S LL : 


A Style (in any language) is nothing more, than a particular manner of delivering im 
thoughts in cvriting, agteeable to the rules of Syntax. ut 
Now Styles are as various as men's faces, or voices; and every one has a Style that © 


per and peculiar to himſelf. However, the Stile ought always to be adapted to the S | 


and be either plain, moder.ite, or ſublime, ” ; * 
The frf is that, which is often called, the le or /imp/c; or, in other bert * 
crdinaty and femiliar Style; which requires little ot no ornament, but that of 2 
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| mon expreſſion : and this is proper for any epiſtolary correſpondence, dialogues, and 
dach books 2 calculated for the inſtruction of youth in any of the arts and ſciences. 
By a moderate Style, or, in other terms, an equable or intermediate Style, I mean that 


— 


of the which keeps a medium betwixt the plain and ſublime ; is that which goes lomething beyond 
which the one, but aims not at the loftineſs of the cer. And this is properly uſed for narratives, 
chronicles, hiſtories, and annals. | ; : x 
ne; at The ſublime Style is that which copfiſts in pompous words and ſentences 3 which, by 
its noble boldneſs, attracts, or rather commands the attention of the hearer, and extorts 
le, admiration and applauſe, even from ſuch as are unwilling to give it. It is adorned with 
| abundance of rbetorical figures, artfully introduced to move the paſſions. In a word, it 
aſed for thunders, as it were, and /ightens, For which reaſon, this is peculiarly uſed in tragedies, 
orations, and other perſuaſory diſcourſes on ſubjeQs of the higheſt importance. 
ed, but There are two other Styles, which, without any impropriety, may be termed the two ex- 
tremes ; namely the Lacenic, and Afiatic Styles, ER 
is uſe The former (ſo called from Laconia, a city of the Lacedemonians, where it was uſed to 
otice. an affectation or exceſs) is a conciſe ſtyle that comprehends a great deal of matter in a nar» 
H. maſa row compaſs, 5 
The latter (ſo called from the people of Aßa, who affected to write and ſpeak in the florid 
f to its way} is a Style that is very redundant and prolix ; or where abundance of words are made 
ny text; uſe of to expreſs but a little matter. | 155 
atence u There is another Szyle, indeed, called the dry, or jejune Style, which is deſtitute of all 
errament, and ſpirit; and this I imagine, but few affect, and no one would recommend. 
re not 1 Having thus given my young readers a tranſient idea of the various Styler which they will 
probably meet with in the proſecution of their ſtudies ; I might here not only naturally, = 
© impor. but pertinently enough, lay down ſome ſelect rules for their obſervance, in their ſuture 
practice of the Art of Compoſition ; but as remarks of that kind are of no immediate con- 
of abbre tern; and as brevity, conſiſtent with ai is proſeſſedly aimed at throughout the 
eſs her whale of this preſent undertaking, I ſhall clole this Compendious Engliſh Grammar, with a few 
general inflruftions for reading and ſpeaking our Mother-tongue juſtly ; or, in other terms, 
Ci ich elegance, propriety, and a good grace; as being an accompliſhment more immediately 
e middle. requiſite, and a concern of the laſt importance. | EEE 
ginning a {n order, therefore, that the young reader may attain ſo laudable a qualification, he muſt 
the degit- have an adequate idea of, and perfectly underſtand, the ſeveral Articles hereunder particularly 
&c, And mentioned, 
And, in the firft place, he muſt have a competent notion of the nature and ground-work 
Letter, & of accenting his words, As this, however, is a concern of ne ſmall importance, ſo it is not 
to be attained any otherwiſe, than by an aſſiduous care, and daily practice. And for that 
reaſon, the judicious Compiler of the Dictionary annexed has been peculiarly careful in this 
IN reſpect, in order to prevent a vicious pronunciation. And it is further evident, that the very 


ſame word is frequently a no and à verb likewiſe ; and that the ſenſe of it is to be deter- 
mined only by the different accent, or fireſs of the voice that is put upon it; for if it be a 
Nour or name only, the accent muſt be laid on the fi ſyllable ; but when 'tjs an affirmation, or 
terb, and fignifies ation, the flreſs of the voice mult be placed on the /aft : As will more 
Helly appear by the ſhort table hereunder written. | 1 

| The ' PA BH: 


fo font Nouns. Verbs. Nouns. Verbs. 
A'v.ſent To ab-fent A'c-cent To ac-cènt 
dficially Ce-ment To ce-mint Con-vert-- To con-vert 
Fer. ment To fer- ment I'n-cenſe To in- cènſe 
ad 2 To obct Prẽ-ſent To em 
es, i f *-cord To re- cord Sub- ject To ſubject 
cre we muſt obſerve, that as the above dj//y//ables have ſometimes an accent on the ff, 
Jetermin vid ſometimes on the 4%; ſo in til. Bes, or words conſiſting of three ſyilables, the aden 
Proſe. ( A ot the voice lies ſometimes on the f, ſometimes on the ſecend, and often on the 
r without 4h as wiil appear by the following tables. Tho', in this cate, it is true, the accent 
or pl es no alteration in the ſenſe, as it does above. 
T AE Ss &k 
Accent on the firſt. Accent on the firſt. Accent on the firit. 
A'-va-rice | I'-mi-tate | Qui-li-ty : 
3 Boun-ti-ful Kna-ve-ry Ri-yu-let 
ring Cha. ri- ty Li- ber- ty Se. ere · ſy 
Unt bf ee a | Mo-deſ-ty Tem-pe-rance 
* the Su g -ne-my | Nar-ra-tive- Va- ni- ty 
I Gad. — . 

ro 2 3 , Pa'ra-diſe e ſ- ter · day. : 
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| A. B TL I; . 
Accent on the ſecond Syllable. Accent on the ſecond Syllabie, 
A- bũn- dance La- cõ- nic ON 
Bra-va-do : Ma-jeſ-tic 
Ca-the-dral | S. No- vẽm - ber 
De-mo-liſh | | Oc-t6-ber . 1 
Em- plõy- ment Pre: cẽp- tor | 
Fa-ni-tic Re-mem-ber 
Gi-gan-tic Sep-tẽm- ber 
Im- per- fect To- bãc- co. 
TA W IL. 
Accent on the third Syllable. Accent on the third Syllable, 
Ap-pre-hend | Miſ-ap-ply/ 
Bri-ga-dier O-ver-cõme 
Ca-va-lier | Per-ſe-yere 
Diſ-ap-pèar ö Re- com- mend 
E. ver- more | Su-per-fi'ne 
Gre-na-dier Un-be-lizf 
Here-to-fore Vo- lun-teèr 
In- cor- rect Veſster- night. 


Note, moſt Poly/y//ables, or words of four or more ſyllables, have ſometimes tue and 
ſometimes three Accents ; as for inſtance, in ar'-bi-tra-tor, be'-ne-fac'-tor, com!-med-ti-tor, 
mul-ti-pli-ca-tion, tran-ſub-an-ti-4-ti-on. | 

Note, likewiſe the doub/e Accent, marked thus () is uſed to denote, that a certain letter, 
in many /y//ab/es, tho* wrote but once, is ſounded as if it were double, or wrote twice ; as in 
the words a'-ni-mal, E'-le-ment, i''-mi-tate, 6'-ra-cle, &c. And unleſs a reader or /þeaker be 
very careful in this particular, his expreſſion or delivery will prove not only vicious, but 
harſh and diſagreeable to thoſe who liſten to his diſcourſe, — . a . 

And as the buſineſs of accenting aright is thus requiſite in proſe 3 it is much more ſo in 

oerry. e 

*4 is in this, indeed, that their ſpecific difference principally conſiſts in the Ex 
Tongue for an Engliſh Verſe, for the moſt part, is nothing more than a line of ten feet, each 
conſiſting of a ſhort and a long /ſy//able, alternately throughout, as in the following Diftich: ' 

Immid:jt words admit of no defence ; | ; 
For want of decency is wint of ſenſe, : 

This diſtinction, indeed, of ſhort and long /y/lables in Latin Poetry, is called Quantity ; 


but in Exgliſb Poetry, it is nothing more than what we call Accent in Proſe. | 
Here, however, it is to be obſerved, that there is a kind of harmony of notes and ſound! 


in Proſe as well as Verſe, which depends on the quantity of expreſſion, as to long and. four 
loud and low, grave and acute in much the ſame manner as there is in mufick itſelf, which 
is nothing but a 1% modulation of ſounds, abſtracted from verbal. And it mult be allowed, 
that a notion of.;he ground of harmony, and a muſical ear, are, in a great meaſure, neceſſary 
to enable him that either reads or ſpeaks, to deliver himſelf with propriety and a goqd grace. 
In the art of reading and ſpeaking juſtly, there is another article of great importance ie 
be well obſerved ; namely, that which grammarians uſually call Emphaſis ; that is to ſay, 
the pronunciation of ſome particular words with a peculiar energy, and ſtrength of efprel- 


ſion ; for according as this Emphaſis is placed on the ſeveral words which compoſe it, the 


Tenſe may be capable of quite different fignifications. 


And from what we have here advanced, we may obſerve, how highly requiſite it is © 
avoid, with the utmoſt precaution, that vicious manner of delivery or utterance, common 
called a Monstony that is to ſay, ſuch an even and invariable Yore of the worce, which 
neither riſes nor fa/ls ; and conſequently wherein no ſuch thing as Accent, Quantity 4 
Emphajis, can poſſibly be; by which diſagreeable manner of pronunciation, ſcarce any lenſe 
can be made of what ſuch a mi/erab/e Orater either reads or ſpeaks. In a word, without a 
proper accent or emphaſis the dition is lifelefs, unaffecting, and inſipid ; and nothing cn 
poſtibly be more irkſome to a judicious ear. 3 

To conclude: There is no poſſibility of any perſons reading juſtly, or ſpeaking w'"l 
propriety, unleſs he be a perfect maſter of the Subiect on which he preſumes to 3 ; 
for if the full force and true ſenſe of each word and ſentence be not thoroughly gere, 8 
it cannot, of courſe, be expreiſed with a proper emphaſis and accent. And, in a word, 
deſcant pon any topic without having a competent knowledge of it, is preſumption to 
tat degree, if not folly in the abſtract, : 
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NE of the moſt uſeful branches of Knowledge, and of which no BAI TON ſhould 
() be ignorant, is that of the Conſtitution of his Native Country. This is abſolutely 
neceſſary in a nation where all are Politicians, and where all are goyerned only by 
theſe laws which they, or their Fathers, either perſonally, or by their repreſentatives, were 
iaſtrumental in forming. N 
The Government of England was founded on principles of Liberty; its Conſtitution 
„ the work of a brave and wiſe People, who, conſidering that all power was derived 
rom them, and was to be ſubſervient to their happineſs, committed it into the hands of the 
Three States, who were to be a mutual ſupport, and a mutual check to eack other, and yet 
ſo ordered, that the intereſt of each is beſt promoted, by each confining itſelf within its pro- 
er bounds. wi 7 - 
f The King, who is here inveſted with the higheſt prerogative, has all the honours, and 
all the ſplencor of Majeſty, and is only limited where Power might become Tyranny, and 
where he might de capable of injuring either himſelf or his People. By this means, we 
reap all the advantages, without any of the evils of a Monarchical Government. A King 


Engl « ({ays a noble Author) has a divine right to govern well. A divine right to govern ill, is 
A « an abſurdity; and to aſſert it is blaſphemy.” The King of England has the power of do- 
ich: ing good in its fulleſt extent. This is the only power that can give him true dignity and 
ditinguiſned honour : for it is not the leaſt diminution to his glory, that he is confined ' 
: from doing what would tarniſh his reputation, and render him infamous to poſterity on 
ani; the contrary, this is a circumſtance that renders him truly great, and raifes him above all 
nk he Tyraats of the Earth: “Our King (ſays a modern Patriot) in the truſt and dignity 
7 * of his eſtice, tranſcends all other Kings and Emperors on the globe, as far as we excel 
Nen * a]l other Subjects in Liberty, ſo that he may not unjuſtly be called a KING os KINOS, 
| _ ' white moſt of the mighty Monarchs of other nations are no more than the Maſters of 
Jlowed, ſome herds of Slaves.” The King of England receives all his honour, power, and autho- 
ecefſary ty from the Laws; and therefore, at his mounting the Throne, he binds himſelf by a 
. erm oath to make them the rule of his conduct, and before he receives one oath of alle- 
N 4 Fance, i5 obliged to ſwear to obſerve the Great Charter of the Engliſh Liberties, and thus, 
e. us Coronation, renews the original compact between the King and his Subjects. He then 


Se 07.0. the Head of the State, the ſupreme earthfy Governor, and is himſelf ſubje& to none 
1 


ohh and the Laws, to which he is as much bound to pay obedience, as the meaneſt 


„ Though he has not the power of making Laws, yet no Law can be enacted with- 


3 | his conlent 3 and though the execution of them is always entruſted to his care, he can- 
hich © e122 the property of the moſt inconſiderable man in his dominions, except it be for- 
tity, of "+07 law, On the contrary, the Subject may, without the leaſt danger, ſue his Sove- 
2 110 . vr thoſe who act in his name, and under his authority; he may do this in open 
=_ Aunty Waere the King may be caſt, and be obliged to pay damages to his Subject. He 
bing om tx away the Liberty of the leaſt individual, unleſs he has by ſome illegal a& for- 

wed 1.15 right to Liberty ; or except when the State is in danger, and the Repreſentatives of 
3 © Feopie think the puolic ſafety makes it neceſſary that he ſhould have the power of con- 
- boy 50 perlo.s, and ſeizing their papers on a ſuſpicion of guilt; but this power is Aways 
3 in him only for a limited time. The King has a right to pardon, but neither he nor 
SS 0 2 to whom he delegates his authority, can condemn a man as criminal, except he 
10 bound guilty by Twelve Men who muſt be his Peers or his Equals. That the Judges 


aul be influenced by the King, or his Miniſters, to miſrepreſent the caſe to the Jury, 
Nabe their falaries for life, and not during the pleaſure of the Sovereign, Neither 

"AM King take away, or endanger the life of any Subject without trial, and the perſons 
of ab cnargeable with a capital crime, as treaſon, murder, felony, or ſome other act 


injurious 


de committed, and not without twelve of them agreeing to find the bill of indictm 


n 


injurious to ſociety ; nor can any Subject be deprived of his liberty for the higheſt crime, tl 
ſome proof of his guilt be given, upon oath, before a Magiſtrate ; and he has a right) 
to inſiſt upon being brought, the firſt opportunity, to a fair trial, or to be reſtored to j, 
berty on giving ſufficient bail for his appearance. If a man is charged with a capital of, 
fence, he mult not undergo the ignominy of being tried for his life, till the idences of hu 
guilt are laid before the Grand Jury of the town or county in which the fact is alledged u 


ent againk 


him. If they do this, he is to ſtand a trial before twelve other men, whoſe opinian i 


definitive. In ſome caſes, the man (who is always ſuppoſed innocent till there js lufficiey 


proof of his guilt) is allowed a copy of his indictment, in order to help him to make hi 
defence. He is alſo furniſhed with the pannel, or liſt of the Jury, who are his true ard 
proper Judges, that he may learn their characters, and diſcover whether they want abilities, 
or whether they are prejudiced againit him. He may, in open Court, peremptorily objec 


to twenty of the number“, and to as many more as he can give any reaſon for their not be. 


ing admitted his judges, till at laſt twelve unexceptionable men, the neighbours of the 
party accuſed, or living near the place where the ſuppoſed fact was committed, are ſwor, 
to give a true verdi according to the evidence produced in Court, By challenging te 
Jury, the Priſoner prevents all poſſibility of bribery, er the influence of ny 

wer: by their living near the place where the fact was committed, they are ſuppoled u 

men who know the Priſoner's courſe of life, and the credit of the evidence. Theſe only 
are the judges, from whoſe ſentence the Priſoner is to expect life or death; and upon they 


integrity and underſtanding, the lives of all that are brought in danger ultimately depend, 


and from their judgment there lies no appeal: they are therefore to be all of one mind, in 


after they have fully heard the evidence, are to be confined without meaty, drink, or candle, 
till they are unanimous in acquitting or condemning the priſoner. Every N is, thert. 
fore, inveſted with a ſolemn and awful truſt, If he, without evidence, ſubmits his opining 
to that of any of the other Jury, or yields in complaiſance to the opinion of the Judge; if 
he neglect to examine with the utmoſt care; if he queſtion the veracity of the wi:neſſe, 
who may be of an infamous character; or, after the moſt impartial hearing, has the let 
doubt upon his mind, and yet joins in condemning the perſon accuſed, he will wound his 
own conſcience, and bring upon himſelf the complicated guilt of pe jury and murder. The 
freedom of Engliſhmen confifts in its being out of the power of t 4 t on the bench u 
injure them, for declaring a man innocent, whom he withes to be brought in guilty. Was act 
this the caſe, Juries would be uſeleſs; ſo far from being judges themſelves, they would only 
be the tools of another, whoſe province it is not to guide, but to give a ſanction to ther 
determination. Tyranny might triumph over the lives and liberties of the Subject, and the 
Judge on the bench be the Miniſter of the Prince's vengeance. 

T hefe are the glorious privileges which we enjoy above any other Nation upon earth, 
Juries have always been conſidered as giving the moſt effectual check to Tyranny ; {or it 
a nation like this, where a King can do nothing againſt Law, they are a ſecurity that he 
mall never make the Laws, by a bad adminiftration, the inſtrument of cruelty and «+ 
preſſion ; was itnot for Juries, the advice given by Father Paul in his Mazims of the Rt. 
public of Venice might take effect in its fulleſt latitude. ** When the offence is commitiel 


a 
* 


— 2» 


* The party may challenge thirty-five in caſe of Treaſon, and twenty in caſe of Pelony, 
without ſhewing any cauſe, and as many more as he can aſſign cauſe againſt. 

+ Some have been fined for having fruit in their pockets when they were withdrawn u 
conſider of their verdict, though they did not eat it. 1 Leon. Dyer, 137. © 

t Some Jurymen (ſays Mr. Clare, in his Engliſh Liberties) may be apt to ſay, that if 
« we do not find as the Judge direfts, we may come into trouble, the Jude may fine us, At. 
„ T anſwer, No Judge dares offer any ſuch thing; you are the proper Judges of the matten 
* before you, and your ſouls are at ſtake ; you ought to act freely, and are not bound, thouth 
« the Court demand it, to give the reaſon why you bring it in thus or thus ; for you of the 
© Grand Jury are iworn to the contrary, viz. to keep ſecret your fellows council and you 
own : and you of the Peity Jury are no way obliged to declare your motives, for it mayn* 
be convenient. In Queen E!izab+rh's days a man was arraigned for murder before Juſtice 
« Anderſon; the evidenee was (o ſtreng, that eleven of the twelve were preſently for indi 
him guilty ; the twelfth man retuſed, and kept them ſo long that they were ready to ſtark 

and at laſt made them comply with him, and bring in the Priſoner not guilty. ; The Judt. 
who had ſeveral times admoniſhed him to join with his Fellows, being ſurprized, lent doc 
him, and diſcourſed with him privately, to whom, upon a promiſe of indemnity, he 1 


cent, and that he was refolv2d not to add perjury, and a ſecond murder to the firſt,” 
| ; -. 


laſt owned, that he himſelf was the man that did the murder, and the Priſoner was iu. 
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inſt a Subject, (ſays he) let all ways be tried to juſtify him 3 and if that 
E by * ed done, Fa * be Ae wich greater noiſe than damage. If it be 
to | 46 \ Subject that has affronted a Nobleman, let him be puniſhed with the utmoſt ſeverity, 
wh . that the Subject may not get too great a cuſtom of laying their hands on the Patrician | 
of hi « Orders. In ſhort, were it not for Juries, a corrupt Nobleman might, whenever he pleaſed, 
ged u a& the Tyrant, while the judge would have that power which is now denied to our Kings. 
paint WS But by our happy Conſtitution, which breathes nothing but Liberty and Equity, all imagi- 


nn it nary indulgence is allowed to the meaneſt as well as the greateſt, When a Priſoner is 
Riciets brought to take his trial, he is freed from all bonds ; and though the Judges are ſuppoſed ts 
ke hi de Counſel for the Priſoner, yet, as he may be incapable of vindicating his own cauſe, 
ve and her Counſel are allowed him ; he may try the validity and legality of the indictment, 


llitie: aud may ſet it aſide, if it be contrary to Law. Nothing is wanting to clear up the cauſe 


ence, and to ent the Sufferer from ſinking under the power of corrupt Judges and 
Bw | — of he Orenk The racks and tortures that are cruelly made uſe of in other 
of the parts of Europe, to make a man accuſe himlelt, are here unknown, and none puniſhed with. 
ſworn, out conviction, but he who refuſes to plead in his own defence, - „ 
ing the But, after all this, does the King loſe any part of his real dignity, by not having the power 
uperie to interfere, to rob and murder at pleaſure 2 No : his Honour reſults from the ſafety of his 
oled to Subjects, and the God-like power of diffuſing only happiveſs, by a ſtrict obſervance of the 
ſe only Laws, and in ſometimes ſoftening the rigour of them with mercy. The Royal Prerogative 
n thei conſiſts in the right of declaring war and making peace; in giving his aſſent to ſuch new 
depend, Jaws as be apprehends wil} be for the good of his Subjecte, and withholding it, when he 
nd, and believes that they will. be hurtful ; he is inveſted with the power of aſſembling, adjourning, 
candle proroguing, and diſſolving the Houſes of Parliament, and cenſequently of putting a ſtop to 
„ ther. the conſultations of both, when he believes that they are acting inconſiſtent with the rights 
opinie of each other, and the good of the community. He has the liberty of coining money. He 
dpe ; if is the fountain of Honour; but though he gives Nr their independence is ſecured by 
i:nefſes, his not having it in his power to take it away. He has the right of commanding the army, 
the leak and the Militia is under his controul. His perſon is ſacred 3 and a Subject, for a ſingle act 
wand his of Treaſon, not only loſes his life, but his heirs are deprived of his eftate. He is allowed 2 
r. The Privy Council to aſſiſt him with their advice, and the 2 of thoſe Members of which 
bench u this Council is compoſed, are alſo ſacred. He has the ſupreme power in all cauſes, Ecclefi. 
Was not aftical as well as Civil, by which the Clergy are diveſted of all dominien over the conſcience, 
uld only which is wiſely left to him to whom it properly belongs—to that God, who alone can 
\ to thei oy the heart; and by this means Perſecu is prevented, and Religious Liberty ſe- 
cured, 
LT In every kingdom, and in every ſtate, there are always perſons diſtinguiſhed by birth, 
_— riches, and honours ; advantages which give them ſuch a conſiderable weight in the Govern- 
7; for in ment, that were they to be confounded with the multitude, they would have no intereſt in 
y that he ſupporting Liberty; for as moſt of the popular reſolutions would be made to their prejudice, 
| and e the Public Liberty would be their Slavery. The ſhare they are therefore allowed in the Le- 
F the Rt. gillature, is in proportion to the intereſt they have in the State; and from hence it is that 
otnmitid they form a body of Nobles, that has a right to put a ſtop to the enterprizes of the People, 


to counterbalance the right which the People enjoy, of putting a flop to their encroach- 


— — ments. 


The Legiſlative Power is committed to theſe two Bodies, to that of the Nobles, and that 


f Pelony, of the Repreſentatives of the People, each of which have ſeparate views and intereſts. But 
here there is this eſſential difference; for while the individuals who compoſe the Houſe of 

drawn 1 Commons enjoy their power but for a limited time, and can only be reſtored by new powers 
0 zen them by their Conſtituents, the privileges enjoyed by the Members of the: Houſe of 

5, that if Lords are in their own nature hereditary. And this is the more neceſſary, as their high 
80 U, K.. prerogatives render them ſubject to popular envy, and conſequently their privileges muſt, in 


ne matten wirre State, be always in danger. The cnly diſadvantage that can poſſibly ariſe from this 
1, chat as their power is hereditary, they might be tempted to purſue their own intereſt to 


you of the the prejudice of the Public; and therefore to prevent this, where they might receive the 

| and you! pieateſt pecuniary advantages from being corrupt, as in the caſe of granting ſupplies, they 

it may va lle only the power of refuſing, while the Commons alone have that of enacting. | 
fore Juſtic the Great, we have already faid, are always expoſed to popular envy ; and therefore, were 
for tindig * to be judged by the People, they might be in the greateſt danger from their Judges ; 
y to ſtart, 


"c; would then want the privilege of being tried by their Peers, a privilege enjoyed by the 
The Judge: mcanelt Subject. They are therefore not to be tried by the ordinary Courts of Judicature, 
d, lent ioc dat by that part of the Legiſlature of which each is a member. As all human compoſitions 

mul be defective, and the beſt laws in ſome inſtances too ſevere ; and at the national judges 


=t diere pallive deinge, incapable of moderating either the force er xigour of the Laws, this 
'- 


— 
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part of the Legiſlature is here, as we jn the former caſe, a neceſſary Tribunal, to whom 
it belongs to moderate the Law. In ther decifions, they give not their opinions upon och; 
but each laying his right hand on his heart, gives his verdi& upon the ſingle imony of 
4% Henour. Thus are the Lords inveſted with every outward mark of dignity, and with 
all the privileges neceſſary to maintain their rank in all its ſplendour; and yet are fo limited 
_ hey have not the power to encroach upon the Rights and Liberties of the inferior 
UDJEcts, 078 ; 

But while the privileges of the Lords are preſerved, and other wiſe purpoſes anſwered by 
their having a ſhare of the Legiſlative Power, the privileges of all inferior perſons are ſe. 
cured by every man's having, either in perſon or by his repreſentative, a ſhare in the Legil. 
lature, by which means no Laws can be enacted or repealed, without the conſent of the 
Repre'entatives of the majority of the nation. Thus the Liberties of the Commons art az 
ſtrongly lecured as the Roya] Prerogatives, or as the Privileges of the Lords. The Common 
are the Guardians ef the Public Liberty: they are the Deputies ſent up from all quarters w 
make ſuch laws as ſhall beſt promote the intereſt of the whole Collective Body. And though 
they have not the power of examining the meaneſt Subject upon oath, yet they can ſearch 
into the conduct of the higheſt Peer in the realm, and, in the name of the People, impeach 
the Favourite or Miniſter of the King. They can call the Judges to an account for the male. 
adminiſtration of their office, and bring all thoſe to Juftice who make an ill uſe of their 
power. Thus the Commons are the Grand Jury of the Nation ; but as it would be im. 
proper that thoſe who are impeached in ſo high a Court ſhould be tried by a lower, which 
might be intimidated and over-awed by the power ef the Commons, therefore to preſerve 
the dignity of the Peers, and the ſecurity of the Subject, thoſe whom they impeach are 
tried by the Lords, whoſo ſuperior dignity ſets them above all influence, and who have nei. 
ther the ſame intereſts nor the ſame paſſions. | 

Thus our happy Conſtitution conſiſts of Three States, each of which has ſeparate privileges, 
each is a check upon the other, and yet each is equally dependent. The firſt, which is the 
executive Power, has the privilege of aſſembling, adjourning, proroguing, and diſſolving the 
two Legiſlative Bodies: becauſe, theſe are ſuppoſed to have no will, except when they are 
aſſembled ; and when they were aſſembled, if they had the right to prorogue themſelves, they 
might never be prorogued ; they might incroach on the executive power ; they might be- 
come deſpotic, and even one of theſe might deſtroy the Liberties of the other. But as the 
executive power might make an ill uſe of this privilege, by never aſſembling the Legiſlative, 
it is rendered dependent on theſe Bodies, by their holding the finews of Government in their 
hands, and the granting the neceſſary ſupplies only from year to year. The King, indeed, 
has a power to raiſe what forces he pleaſes ; but the Repreſentatives of the People, who grant 
the ſupplies, can only determine aint number he ſhall be enabled to pay. 

But while the Repreſentatives of the People have thus the important charge of watching 
over the preſervation of our Liberties, our Trade, and our Property, what care ought every 
county, city, and borough to take, to chuſe ſuch only as are qualified for performing this 
important tatk ; for chuſing ſth whoſe integrity will render them ſuperior to the temptation 
of a bribe, whoſe wiſdom is capable of managing our intereſts, and whoſe greatneſs of ſoul 
will make them think that they can never do deo much for their Country, and for their 
Conflituents, He who parts with his vote, and for a lucrative or ſelfiſh confideration, is 
inſtrumental in chuſing one whom his conſcience diſapptoves, and who is unqualified or 
corrupt, is a aol and a madman ; is unworthy the name of a Freeman, fince he, as much as 


in his power, fells himſelf and his Country, and can never have the leaſt reaſon to com- 


plain, if he ſhould live to ſee this happy Conſtitution overturned, and our Liberty and all our 
Privileges deſtroyed. 

Having thus given a view of the Bri:i/h Conſtitution in general, we ſhall now preſent the 
Reader (by way of ſupplement to it) with a general ſketch of the Government and Trade 
of England. The Reader will find ſome few particulars, reſpecting our Courts of Juſtice, 
and becleſiaſtical Government, interſperſed under different heads in different parts of the 
Dictionary. Tt was thought, however, that the very few repetitions it may occaſion 
will be amply compenſated by the comprehenſive but complete view this {ketch will afford 
tae young Reader of the internal Government of theſe Kingdoms. ; 


Of the Eccleſiaſtical Government and Courts. 


The Convocation formerly, at lea, had the principal part of the Eceleſiaſtical 
Government; for this is a national fynod of the Clergy aſſembled together, to conſider 
©: the ftate of the Church, and to call thoſe to an account whe have broached, new 
opinldas, inconfilteat with tae Doct: ines of the Church of England, But in a late me — 
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having been thought to proceed with too great ſeverity againſt the delinquents of this k ind. 
been permitted to fit any long time ſince. However, they are called together 


whom 


, they have not . A . . 2 
_ . — time as the Parliament, by the authority of the King, who directs his writs to 
n fy of the Archbiſhop of each province to ſummons all Biſhops, Deans, Arch-deacons, &c. to meet 
hues |, 2 certain time and place. The Convocation conſiſts of one Prector ſent from each Ca- 

' 


1edr2l and Collegiate Church, and two from the body of the inferior Clergy. of each Dioceſe, 
The Upper Houle in the province oi Canterbury conſiſts of the Archbiſhop, who is Preſident, 
dag twenty-two Biſhops 3 and the Lower Houſe is compoſed of all the Deans, Arch-deacons, 
od Protors, as above; in all, one hundred and fixty-fix. The Archbiſhop of York may 
likewiſe hold a Convocation at the ſame time. 


nferior 


red by 
are ſe. 


_ King Henry the VIIch's Chapel at Weſtminſter is generally the place of meeting, ſor the 
b province of Canterbury; and York for the province of York. The firſt buſineſs of the Lower 
3 Touſe is to chuſe a Prolocutor, who is pretented to the Upper Houſe by «wo of the members ; 


oe of them making a ſpeech in Latin, and the Prolocutor another; to which the Archbiſhop 
returns an anſwer in the ſame language. | 

Under theſe two Archbiſhops there are twenty-four Biſhops; that is, twenty-one in the 
Province of Canterbury, and three in the province of Vork. Theſe have all the title of 


ters to 


though 
ſearch 


en Lords. on account of the Baronies annexed to the Biſhoprick ; and they take place of all 
f they ther Barous, as well in Parliament as in other aſſemblies. The firſt of theſe is the Biſhop 
be im. pf London, who is Dean of the epiſcopal church of that province; the next is Durham, and 


then Winchelter ; but all the reſt take place according to the ſeniority of their conſe- 
rations. | y 
The bufineſs of a Biſhop, according to his Epiſcopal Order, is to ordain Prieſts and 
Deacons, to conſecrate Churches and Burying-places, and to adminiſter the rites and. cere- 
monies of Confirmation, \ Feed . | 
The juriſdiction of a Biſhop relates to the Probation of Wills; to grant Adminiſtration of 


which 
reſerve 
ch are 
ve nei. 


n Goods to ſuch as die inteſtate; 33 care of periſhable goods, when no one will adminiſter z 
ing the to collate Benetices z to grant inſtitutions to livings; to defend the Liberties of the Church 3. . 
ey are pid to viſit his own dioceſe once in three years. Beſides theſe, there are many other parti- 
„ they culars which our room will not permit us to mention. 


The Court of Arches is the moſt ancient Conſiſtory of the province of Canterbury, and all 


oy Appeals in Church Matters are directed to this Court. The Proceſſes run in the name of 
lutive the ſudge, who is' called Dean of the Arches; and the Advocates who plead in this Court 
1 their mult be DoRors of the Civil Law. The Court of Audience has the ſame authority as this, 


ndeed, 
) grant 


and the Archbiſhop's Chancery was formerly joined to this. The Prerogative Court is that 

wherein Wiils are proved, and Adminiſtrations taken out. 8 
The Court of Peculiars, relating to certain pariſhes, have a juriſdiction among themſelves 

ſor the probate of Wills; and therefore are exempt from the Biſhop's Courts. The Sce of 


tching Canterbury has no leſs than fiſty-ſeven of theſe Peculiars. 


Sad The Court of Delegates is ſo called, becauſe it conſiſts of Commoners delegated or appointed 
tation by the Royal Commiſſion ; but it is no ſtanding Court, 
F foul - Belides theſe, every Biſhop has a. Court of his own, which is held in the Cathedral of his 
- theit doceſe, ard is called the Conſiſtory-court. Likewiſe, every Archdeacon has his Court, as 
on, is veil as the Dean and Chapter of every cathedral, 8 0 
fied or ” 
io | O the Parliament of Great-Britain. 
111 our 
This Auzuft Body conſiſts of Two Houſes, one of which is called the Houſe of Lords and 
nt the ths 01er the Houſe of Commons. Before the Union, the Houſe of Lords confifted of the 
Trade Urnen temporal Peers of England; and the Houſe of Commons of 519 Knights, 
uſtice, rzeſſes and Citizens. But ſince the Union, there are ſixteen Peers of Scotland added to 
of the Fe Houſe of Lords, and 45 Commoners to the Houſe of Commons. The firſt of theſe are 
2 Goſea before the fitting of every new Parliament, by the Peers of Scotland, out of their 
a vn dody. 
deen of Parliaments is to maintain the Conftitution, to ſupport the dignity of the 
to keep inviolable the privileges of the People. They are alſo to raiſe ſubſi. 
des, te make laws, and to redreſs ail public grievances. The power of calling a Parliament, 
ing and proroguing the ſame, is entirely lodged in the Sovereign. 

- ,\ *vttng of the Parliament is appointed by the King's proclamation, with the advice of 
aſtical 3 Privy Council ; and in chuſing a new one, writs are iſſued out by the Lord Chancellor to 
aſider . e Lords to appear at the time and place appointed. Writs are alſo ſent to the Sheriffs of 
.nev I . commanding them to ſummon the Electors, to chuſe as many Knights, 
, they M1293, end Burgeſſes, in their reſpective counties, as are to ſit in the Houſe of Commons. 


AvIng | The 


* [I 0 
The writs for Scotland are dire ed to the Privy Council, for ſummoning the 16 Peen, u 
for eleing 45 members. 5 : . | 
No [udge, Sheriff, or Clergyman, can be elected; and no Gentleman can be elected for 
County unleſs he has 600l. a year; nor for a City or Borough, unleſs he has gool. 8 
Formerly Parliaments met at different Places in the kingdem ; but of late they afſembley 


The Court 
heats, brea: 
Wer, the rem 
efore the Cai 


Weſtminſter, at what was formerly called St. Stephen's chapel. - 3 
When the King comes to Parliament, the Ucher of the Black Rod is ordered to call iff + diading 
Commons up to the Houſe of Lords, where they ſtand without the Bar, and the King cf J 


mands them, by the Lord Chancellor, to chuſe one of the Members for their Speaker, = 1 


to preſent him ſuch a day. The choice being made by a majority of votes, at the dayy 


pointed he is preſented to the King in the Houſe of Lords, between two Members, ſor h a w 
„ The Lord Chancellor, or Keeper for the time being, is always Speaker ix » do; 1 
the Houſe of Peers. Since the Reformation, no Roman Catholic can fit in either Hoy The Lord 
till he has firſt taken the oaths. | s to take 2 

Though the number of the Houſe of Commons is ſo great; yet 300 are commonly rect. required | 
ened a full Houſe ; and there can be no buſineſs done if there are leſs than forty. At th Iſo examine 
firſt,meeting of the Parliament, they always appoint Standing Grand Committees, for Nin riting. Be 
leges, Elections, Grievances, Trade, and Religion. | ountry. 

The chief buſineſs of the Parliament is to revive and abrogate old Laws, and to n The Maſt 
new ones; but whenever a new Law is propoſed, it muſt be firſt put in writing, and tha harters, cuſ 

it is called a Bill; but the Commons only have the power of introducing Money-Bills. W8E...chment g 


fore any Bill can paſs into a Law, it muſt be read'three ſeveral times in each Houſe, eta 
2 Eill of Indemnity, which requires only once reading. The leave of the Houſe mult be d. 
tained to bring in-any Private Bill, and the Houſe muſt be atquainted with the ſubſtance d 
it, either by motion or petition. After it has been read the firſt time, the Speaker recite: u 
abſtra& of the Bill, and puts the queſtion, whether it ſhall'be read a ſecond time of not. Iu 
if a Bill comes from the Houſe of Lords, ſo much favour and reſpect is ſhewn, that if itk 
ſpoken againſt in the firſt reading, the Speaker puts the queſtion for the ſecond reading dela 
it is rejected, if that ſhould be the eaſe. Bills are ſeldem read twice the firſt day, uni 
upon very extraordinary occaſions, and require the utmoſt expedition. Upon the ler 
reading, if none ſpeak againſt the Bill, and ſeveral for it, the Speaker may put the queltia 
for engroſſing it. 1 6 
When debates ariſe upon the ſecond reading, and they are over, the Houſe commonly all 
for committing the Bill to the Committee of the whole Houſe, or to a Select Commititt 
Sometimes it may happen, the Bill may be recommitted before the Speaker puts the quei The Cour 
for engroſſing. After a Bill has been engroſſed, it is to be read a third time, in order v8 1lou'e of Lo 
have it paſſed. But when any debate happens, after it is over, the ker holds the Bill Me Subject, 
his hand and ſays, ** As many as are of opinion that this Bill ſhould paſs, ſay yer, and u Court has - 
* many as are of the contrary opinion, ſay »o.** Upon which he informs the Houſe, whe Frsland, in 
the yea's, or x' have it. But when the thing is doubtful, two Tellers are appointed iS thoſe that a) 
each ſide, one to number the yea's, and the other the e's; however, the queſtion is firſt dss belor 
which of theſe ſhall go out of the Houſe, and this is called dividing the Houſe. Alter is King's Bend 
numbering them is over, the Tellers declare to the Speaker the number of va and m1 their places, 
upon which all return to their places. If the »9's have it, the Bill is (aid to paſs in the per- verly ; tha 
tive. But if it paſſes in the afficmative, they order it to be ſent to the Houſe.of Lords BB can be a Ju; 
their concurrence. a | | to civil or e 
When a Bill is ſent by the Lords to the Commons, they ſend none of their Members, bit The Cou 
enly Maſters in Chancery, who deliver the Bill to the Speaker. When there is a diſagree tween Subje 
ment in the Houſes about a Bill, a conference is demanded, which is held in the Paint zu civil ca 
Chamber. In voting in the Houſe of Lords, they begin wth the loweſt, Baron, and ſo + Court. Li 
ceed to the higheſt Peer; who each for himſelf ſays content, or not context 5 and if the vor Weſtminſte 
are equal, the negative carries it. After an adjournment of either Houſe, they may reſunt very, The 
the buſineſs they were upon, but after a prorogation they cannot, for then the Seſſion is ene Chief Juſtic 
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Every one knows, that after a diſſolution of the Old Parliament, a New One mult be elecd The Co 
in the manner mentioned above. Law, and 1 
. | Chamber, | 
3 5 Baron, and 

Of the Courts of FJuſtiœ. kt yery (el 


f King's revi 

The Courts of Tuftice, fitting at Weſtminſter, are open four times a year that is, A poted, Al 
Eafter, Trinity, Michaelmas, and Hilary terms. There are four Courts, namely the Court # Equity i 
of Chancery, King's Bench, Common Pleas, and the Court of Exchequer z not to ment® y There a 
that of the Duchy of Lancaſter, becauſe that only takes cognizance of all the cauſes rela #ributior 
to the revenue of this Duchy, which has been long annexed to the Crown 3 the chief Jug ey 
& this Court is called the Chancellor of this Duchy. = 


as . 
„ 


11! 


ny, 2 Chancery is a court of equity, and deſigned to relieve the Subject againſt 
| nd Cone of —_ and other oppreſſions, to temper the rigour of the law. How- 

ed for |; 4 Xo remedy has ofcen proved worſe than the diſeaſe, on account of the length of time 

2-year 

emble 


efore the cauſe has been determined. The Chief Judge is the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Ceeper ; and the form of proceeding is by bills, anſwers, and decrees; and the witneſſes 
= "ied in private: however, it muſt be obſerved, that the decrees of this court are 
call ef ly binding to the perſons of thoſe concerned in them; for they do not affect their lands 
ng e boods; and conſequently, if a maa refuſe to comply with the terms, they can do 
ker, and zothing more to him than ſend him to priſon. This Court is not like others, which have 
wer except in term-time; for this is always open; and if a man be ſent to priſon, 
e Lord Chancellor, in any vacation, can grant a Habea3 Corpus, if he ſees there is reaſon. 
to do. He may alſo at theſe times grant prohibitions. | ' | 
The Lord Chancellor has twelve Aſſiſtants, called Maſters in Chancery, whoſe buſineſs 
to take affidavits or depoſitions upon oath, concerning any matter for which an oath 
required by the rules of the Court, and they have an office in Chancery-lane. They 
iſo examine accompts depending on this Court, of which they make their report in 
riting. Beſides theſe, there are ſeveral Maſters Extraordinary, to take affidavits in the 
intry. ; 
"he Maſter of the Rolls is the principal of the twelve, and he has the cuſtody of all 
harters, cuſtoms, commiſſions, deeds, and recognizances; which being made on rolls of 
carchment gave occaſion to his name, and the repoſitory of them is called the Rolls; 
ere all the rolls are kept ſince the beginning of the reign of Richard III. This is a great 
ficer, and uſually hears cauſes in Chancery, when the Chancellor himſelf-is abſent. He 


4 


ſtance d keeps a Court at the Rolls, where he hears and determines cauſes that come there before 
recites UW im; he has the gift of the Six Clerks Offices, and thoſe poſſeſſed of them are next in de- 
not, Bu eee to the Matters in Chancery, Their buſineſs is to enroll all patents, commiſſions, li- 
at if ith 


ences, pardons, and other inſtruments that.paſs the Great Seal, When the Matter of the 
ing denon. fits in the Houſe of Lords, his place is next the Lord Chief Juſtice of England, upon 
Fc cond wosl-ſack. Beſides what is ſaid above, the Court of Chancery has the power 
f ſending out commiſſions for charitable uſes, and enquiring into all the frauds and abuſes, 
which have been committed in the diſpoſal of all charities throughout the kingdom, and 
can oblige the Truſtees to perform their truſt, according to the intent of the reſpeCtive 
donors. Under the Six Clerks there were formerly fixty, but now there are ninety ; and 


ommitiee ele, with their Under-clerks, perform the buſineſs of their office. 

e queſtin The Court of King's Bench is the higheſt Court in England, in common law, except the 
n ww Houſe of Lords in Parliament, All pleas are brought into this Court between the King and 
the Bill u | 


the Subject, ſuch as treaſons, felonies, breach of peace, and any kind of oppreſſion, This 
Court has alfe the power to examine and correct the errors of the Judges and Juſtices of 
England, in their judgments and proceedings; this not only in pleas of the Crown, but in 
thoſe that are really perſonal and mixed, except only in the Exchequer. There are four 


5 whethe 
ointed ſu 


s firſt a ses belonging to this Court, the chief whereof is ſtiled the Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
Alter de King's Bench; and, according to an act of Parliament lately paſſed, all Judges are to hold 
* "1 their places, notwithſtanding the demiſe of the Crown, but with the ſame reſtrictlon as for- 
the neee 


merly ; that is, while they do nothing to occaſion the forfeiture of their places. None 
can be a Judge in this Court except a Serjeant at Law. All matters of fact, relating either 
wo civil or criminal cauſes, are determined in the Court of King's Bench by a Jury. 

The Court of Common Pleas ie ſo called, becauſe the pleas uſually here debated are be- 
tween Subject and Subject. None but Serjeants at Law may plead in this Court; and here 
all civil cauſes real and perſonal are uſually tried, and real actions are pleadable in no other 
nd ſo ps Court. Likewiſe, no fines can be levied, or recoveries ſuffered, except in this Court at 
the voich Weſtminſter, at a Judge's chamber, at the aſſizes, or by a ſpecial commiſſion out of Chan- 
ay reſun Bl cery. There are four Judges alſo belonging to this Court, the firſt of whom is called Lord 
n is ended Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas. k 
be elec The Court of Exchequer confiſts of two Courts, one of which tries Cauſes according ta 

Law, and the other according to Equity. The Court of Equity is held in the Exchequer 
Chamber, before the Lord Treaſurer, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord Chief 
Baron, and the three Barons of the Exchequer ;. beſides a curſitor Baron, But the two firſt 
kt very ſeldom, and the five laſt almoſt always. Here are tried all cauſes relating to the 
King's revenue, namely, ſuch as relate to accompts, diſburſements, cuſtoms, and fines im- 
hat is, 7 po'*d. All judicial proceedings according to Law are only before the Barons ; but the Court 
the Court v Equity is held as above. 
to mentis There are aſſizes and ſeſſions held in the different counties of England, for the more eafy 
ſes relatinf Ciftribution of Juſtice ; and the aſſizes are Courts kept twice a year. The twelve Judges are 
hief Juze tonmu(oned by the King for this purpoſe, and this they call going the Circuit, At theſe 

ers all civil and criminal cauſes may be determined: the firſt is called Lent Aſſiaes, _ 

4 | 
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the principal Peers of this kingdom. Their buſineſs was to arm, array, and form comps 


[ xIvi 4 


after Hilary Term; and the other called the Summer Aſſizes, after Trinity Term. The 

are fix of theſe circuits, beſides thoſe in Wales, in which principality two diſtin pte 
are 2 N 3 hyp 4» England and Wales all cauſes are determined by a jury The ö 
jury are choſen by the Sheriff of the county, and they are only directed i ; lebts und. 
e og Sear 7 Y Y in pointꝰ of law by hoes hoot 

The commitment of malefactors is generally made by a Juſtice of the Peace, who ex Ko time th 
amines witneſſes to the fact upon oath. If the evidence is plain, he makes a mittim her bailt 
= ſends the malefactor to the county goal, where he continues till the next ion © ad to fum 

10ns. 

There are Juſtices of the Peace in every county, deſigned to keep the peace 
ſuch of them that the King is ſuppoſed 2 have — ny es 1 
the quorum; becauſe in their dedimus's there are theſe words, quorum A. B. unum ef 
volumus ; the meaning of which is, that no buſineſs of conſequence muſt be tranſacted, un- 
leſs with the concurrence of one of theſe. Their office is to call before them, examine, 
and commit to priſon, all thieves, murderers, vagabonds, and all diſturbers of the peace, of trangers to 
what kind ſoever. : he main ſte 

That Quarter Seſſions are fo called from the meeting of the Juſtices every quarter of a year which were 
at the ſhire or other chief town in their reſpeRive counties, where they have the power of nd we had 
trying all criminal cauſes in the ſame manner as at the aſſizes, though they commonly con» ome the pr 
fine themſelves to facts of a leſſer degree of guilt. ormerly : » 

| There is a Sheriff appointed for the execution of the laws in every coutty, except Welt. at preſen 
moreland and Durham, who is nominated by the King every Michaelmas term. Hig ompany, 
office is to execute the King's mandates, and all writs directed to him out of the King's ; not to 
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courts. He alſo impanels juries to bring cauſes and criminals to trial, and is to take care WW«2ntities o 
that the ſentences both in civil and criminal affairs be duly executed. He appoints an Under. ad it is alfa 
ſheriff, ſtewards of courts, bailiffs of hundreds, conſtables, and jailors, and has many tuffs o vari 
men in rich liveries, to attend upon him on horſeback at the reception of the Judges, and To Italy; 
during the aſſizes. ü ; adia goods; 


The office of high-conftable, petty-conftable, head-borough, or third-borough, is to exe. 


rugpets, Cal 


cute the warrants and orders of the Juſtice of the Peace; but the high-conſtable only dif. ines, dying 
perſes them upon ſome occaſions to the petty-conftables. | We ſend 
Every city and corporatibn in England may chuſe their own magiſtrates; which may be orted from 


either a mayor, or a bailitf, with aldermen, common-councilmen, or capital burgeſſes; go, cochine 
and theſe regulate all affairs which immediately belong to their reſpective corporations, The kingd 
Likewiſe, ſome cities have counties, and a power of trying all malefactors taken in their pom thence, 
counties; but this is ſeldom undertaken without the aſſiſtance of one or more of the twelve Ia tinies o 
Judges. Some of theſe officers during their magiſtracy are Juſtices of the peace : theſe art mmerce, a 
commonly the mayor and an alderman, or two; but they cannot exerciſe their power out of We fend to 
their own liberties. | | a br which we 

The Lord-lieutenants and Deputy-lieutenants had formerly a more conſiderable power Me fend to 
and influence than they have at prefent, and they are choſen by the King himſelf out of il, as = 
nen, and ler 
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nies, troops, and regiments ; and the men fo raiſed were called the Militia. - But this hav» 
ing been ſeldom done of late, on account of the ſtanding forces kept continually in pay, 
theſe forces became in a great meaſure uſeleſs. However, it having been found neceſſary, 
during our laſt war with France, te have a militia properly regulated and diſciplined, for the 
defence of the country againſt all foreign invaſions, an Act of Parliament was made, by 


which they are put under new regulations, and in conſequence whereof a new Militia has n 
been actually raiſed in mo parts of the kingdom. The officers are to be men of fortune, 1559 Ruſſe 
very denef 


and the private men to be raiſed by ballotting ; but theſe laſt are to be changed every three 
years. This has put the kingdom into ſuch a ſtats of defence, that we can now venture to 
ſend our regular forces abroad upon any emergent occaſion ; and it is not improbable but theſe 
laſt, in times of peace, will become entirely uſeleſs. 
Beſides the Courts already mentioned, there are Court-Leets, and Court-Barons, which 
properly belong to the Lords of the Manors, who appoint ftewaxds to hold them in their 
name. The firſt is a Court of Record, it being reputed the King's Court, becauſe its 
authority is derived from the crown. It is kept twice a-year, and in it enquiry may be 
mace of riots, and other criminal matters; but all great offences muſt be certified to the 
Juſtices of Aſſize. | | : 0 
A Court Baron is incident to every Manor, though the other is not ſo, and is ſo called A Purciafe | 
from the Lord of the Manor, who was anciently ſtiled Baron; all tenants belonging w Ee u 
the Manor are ſummoned to this Court; here part of them are ſworn for a jury, and here 4 
the Reward fits as Judge. The jury is directed to enquire after the deceaſe of copy. 
holders and free-holders, and to bring in their next heir, and alſo of the encroachment of 
any tenant, | Likewiſe here they make orders and laws among themſelves, with a 3 
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or tranſgreſſors. payable to the Lord of the Manor. There are alſo Sheriffs Courts, and 
Ulundred Courts, held every month in all parts of England, where ſmall cauſes ate de- 
ermined. A Court of Conſcience has been long held in London, for recovery of ſmall 
lebts under forty ſhillings; there has been ſome erected in Weſtminſter, and other out- 
darts about London; as alſo in ſeveral towns in the country, and it is thought from time 
3 time they will be erected elſewhere. _ The officers called bailiffs of the hundred, and 


ho er. Ether bailiffs and ſetjeants, are appointed by the ſheriff to execute writs, to diſtrain goods, 
tim, ad to ſummon to the county ſeſſions and aflizes. 2 

es of 

b u Of Trade and Navigation, 

ices of | 8 5 

am off Navigation in this kingdom was formerly greatly neglected to what it is at preſent, not- 
ed, un- withtanding its vaſt advantage; for it enables the inhabitants of the country where it flou- 


(hes to export what they have, and to import what they have not. While we were 
trangers to Navigation, our country was thin of people, becauſe we lived as it were upon 
he main ſtock. We had, indeed, a few ftaple commodities, and a very few manufactures, 
chich were ſold to Foreigners at their own rates; but when Navigation began to flouriſh, 


1 | | 
kr nd we had veſſels of our own, the face of affairs ſoon began to change; and we brought 
ly con- ome the product of their countries at a ſmall expence, in compariſon to what they coſt us 


prmerly : we likewiſe diſpoſed of our own commodities at much higher rates. 
ut preſent a trade is carried on to the Turkiſh dominions and the Levant, by the Turkey 
ompany, and the commodities we fend to thoſe parts are lead, iron, broad-cloth, and long 


King's ; not to mention French and Liſbon ſugars, as well as bullion. We take in return great 
ke care p ntities of raw ſilk, which ſerves for making ſtockings, galloons, gold and filver lace ; 
Under. ad it is alſo proper for the warp of any kind of filk. We import alſo grogram, yarn, dying 


tuff; o various kinds, driz”s, ſoap, leather, cotton, fruits, and oil. 
To Italy we carry tin, lead, pilchards, herrings, ſalmon, cod, and various kinds of Eaſt- 
adia goods; betides ſome of our own manufactures, ſuch as brdad-cloth, long-ells, bays, 
ruzgets, camblets, leather, and other things. We import from thence wine, oil, ſoap, 
lives, dying-ſtuffs, as well as filk, raw, thrown, and wrought. 

Ve ſend to Spain uch the ſame kind of commodities as to Italy, many of which ate ex- 


may be orted from thence to their colonies in America. In return we have oil, fruits, wool, in- 
rgeſſes; bo, cochineal, and other drugs; and in times of peace, gold and ſilver, in ſpecie or bullion, 
rations, The kingdom of Portugal takes from us almoſt all kinds of our commodities; we take 
in their pom thence, wine, oil, ſalt, and fruits. | 22 3h. a 
e twelve in tinies of peace, we export to France tin, lead, corn, and almoſt every other article of 
heſe art mmerce, agreeable ts a late commercial treaty between Great Britain and that country. 


r out of We (end to Flanders tin, lead, jron-wares, ſugar, tobacco, ſerges, flannel, and a few ſtuffs, 
dr which we receive fine laces, linen, tapes, inkles, and other goods of that kind. 
We fend to Germany, tin, lead, tobacco, ſugar, ginger, woollen manufactures of every 


e | 
Fe h a> well as all forts of Eaſt-India goods. In return, we have from thence tin plates, 
| compa- zen, and ſeveral other things. | - f 
nig have Mich Denmark and Norway we have very little trade, except for a few coarſe woollen 
in pay, "_ for which reaſon we are forced to pay for moſt things we have of them. We have 
eceſſary, e 2 Cecaying trade with Sweden, for they buy little of us, and we purchaſe of them copper, 
, for the n.. and naval ſtores. 
nade, by we bend to Kuſſia, tin, lead, coarſe cloths, long ells, worſted ſtuffs, and a great quantity 
litia has tobacco; and we import from thence tallow, furs, iron, pot-aſhes, hemp, flax, linen, 
fortune; arſe Puflia cloth, and leather ; this trade is carried on by a particular company, in a mane 
ry three r very deneficial to this kingdom. R 
ative To Holland we fend almoſt all forts of commodities, and manufactured goods, whether 
but theſe dans or imported from abroad; and from thence we receive vaſt quantities of linen, 
e Fs, inkles. whale-fins, all ſorts of ſpices, and various kinds of dying ſtuffs. 
8, which $42 111C4n trade is of great advantage, for we not only fend many of our own and the 
in their India manufactures, for. the purchaſe of ſlaves, but we ſupply our ſeveral P:antations 
cauſe its "mie lat; and we alſo have from thence gold duſt, red- wood, ivory, palm-oil, mala- 
may be ny gum-leneca, and many other yaluable commodities, : 
d to the de Eaſt. India trade is of very great conſequence to this nation, and there have been 
| en hot 0:!putes about it, relating to its advantage or diſadvantage ; however, it is certain 
ſo called pl dne their goods at a very low rate, which are fold extremely high. 
nging w „ de do America, notwithſtanding they have gained their independence, is fill very 
and here 072010; 229 it eis probable, that the Americans will continue to trade with us, as there 
of copy. . en Europe to which they can carry their commodities with ſuch a certainty of 
ments of . 6 | * 
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e e DicrioxARW having been ſubmitted "A 


the Peruſal and Examination of the GENTLEMEN whoſe 


Names are hereunto ſubſcribed, they have been pleaſed to 


favour the Author and Proprietors with their Approbation 
both of the Plan and Execution of the Work, and to re. 
commend. it to all Maſters of Schools, Academies, &c. as 
the moſt uſeful Dictionary of the Kind hitherto publiſhed ; 
as likewiſe to all others who deſire to have a thorough 
Knowledge of the Exciisn Lancuacs, and a comprehen- 


ſive View of the Hiſtory, Government, Topography, &c. of 


the Bzrrisn Empire in particular, and of the Geography, 
Governments, and Hiſtory of the-World in general. 


The Rev. WIILIAu Pinkney, M. A. Vicar of Edmonton. 


The Rev. RobrRr Cranmer, A. M. Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 


The Rev. Perter BurrorD, A. M. of the Academy, Chigwell. 


The Rev. S. P. Jox xs, Maſter of the Free School, at North- 
walſham, Norfolk. | | | | 


The Rev. Jamzs DaLTrox, A. M. Maſter of the School, at 
Great Stanmore, Middleſex. 


The Rev. CHaRLes STODDART, A. B. Maſter of the Aca- 
dem, at Wandſworth, Surrey. 3 


The Rev. Jamzs Greer, A. M. of Chelſca. 
The Rev. S. Harvpy, Lecturer of Enfield. 


Mr. Erizzzs BuRCHELL, Maſter of the Grammar School, 
at Hatfield. 


Mr. WiLLiam CAN ro, of the Academy, Spital Square. 

Mr. Josxyn SMrTHes, of the Academy, Lothbury. 

Mr. W. Corrox, Maſter of the Academy, Enfield. 

Mr. Saul Draezs, Maſter of the Free School, Ed- 

Mr. WIIIIAM BarcLar, Maſter of the Academy, at Tot- 
tenham. | : 
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AB 
known languages, except the ZEthi- 
opic, in which it is the thirteenth. 

In our language it is one of the five vowels, 
and has three different ſounds, The broad 
ſound ; as, all, wall: the open, as, father, 
rather : the lender a is peculiar to the Englith ; 
2nd is to be found in place, face, waſte. When 
placed before nouns of the ſingular number, it 
denotes one, as à man, 7. e. ore man; or figni- 
tes ſomething indefinite, as, à man may paſs 
this way, that is, any man. Before a word 


\ Is the firſt letter of the alphabet in all 


beginning with a vowel, we write an, as an ox, 


and likewiſe before an b filent, as an herb; but 
when the 5 is ſounded, we then write a, as @ 
horſe. Before a participle it denotes ſome 
ation not yet finiſhed, as, I am @ walking. 
Formerly it was a contraction of at. Some- 
times it ſignifies to. It has likewiſe a peculiar 
fipnification implying each; as, he gains a hun- 
fred pounds @ year. In abbreviations, with a 
ſtroke over it thus [AJ, it ſtands for 3000 
among the Romans, 
notes an univerſal affirmative propvlition. 
Among merchants, if ſet alone after a bill-of 


them to diſtinguiſh their ſets of accompts in- 
lead of a figure: thus, A, B, C, are inſtead 
of 1, 2, g. a, Or aa, is uſed by phyſicians' 
n't*ad of ana, and fignifies that the propor- 
tions of the ingredients, to which it re'ers, 
ae to de equal. In abbreviations it lands 
likewiſe for Arti, or Art, as A. B. artium 
baccalaureus, or bachelor of arts; when ap- 
pied to time, ſor anno: A. C. ante Chriſtum, 
1 Chriſt; A. M. anno mundi, the year 
o the world; A. D. anno domini, the year 
py Lord. A in muſic, is that note which 
-” detween the 9d and gd line in the treble ; 
dr upon the top, or 5th line in the baſs. ABP. 
bs - addreviation of Archbifhop. | 

Sw 2t the beginning of Engliſh Saxon 
2 1 generally a contraction of abbot, or 
. epd ſhews that they either had an ab- 
*; or delonged to one, as . 7 


ABA'FT, . 
of the ſhip uch 1 bur Sax, 


me 23 af, 
pO IE ſabalienatio, Lat. 
U Uenztion, or and t from vo ; 


which is towards the & 


With logicians, it de- 


exchange, it ſignifies accepted, and is uſed by 


is that par! 
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aa 


. 
To ABA NDON, v. 4. [abandowner, Fr.] 
to forſake utterly; to caſt off; to give up one's 
ſelf wholly to any prevailing paſſion or vice. 
To abandon, is more applicable to things; 
leave to perſons. He was under a neceſſity of 
ubandoning his- poſſeſſions, and compelled to 
leave his friends. To forſake, implies in re- 
ſentment or diilike; to relinguiſb, quitting any 
claim; to deſert, leaving meanly or treache- 
rouſly. To uit, implies the breaking off 
from, and may be either voluntary or invo- 
luntary. R | ot 
ABARTICULA'TION, /, [ab and/artiey- 
ls, Lat.] a good: conſtruction of the bones, 
whereby they are apt to move eaſily and 4 
ly ; ſuch as is in the arms, hands, thighs, feet e. 
To ABA'SE, v. a. [abaiffer, Fr.] to lower 
i or humble. . 
A 


towards the p int of the ſhield. 

To ABA'SH, v. a. ¶verbagſſen, Dutch] to 
affect with ſudden ſhame, or confuſion; to daſh,4 
The paſſive is followed by the particles at as 


of. 

To ABA'TE, v. 4. [abattre, Er.] to-make 
or grow leſs; to diminiſh or decreaſe.—Theſe 
words are nearly ſynonimous. To abate implies 
a decreaſe in action; dininiſb, a waſte in ſubs 
ſtance ; decreaſe, a decay in moral virtue; igen, 

a contraction of parts. | r 
the leſſening or diminiſhing ſomething, la 
Heraldry, it is ſomething added to a coat of 
arms, in order, to leſſen its true dignity 
and point out ſome defect or ſtain in the 
character of the perſon who bears it. In 
Law, it is the rejeQing a ſuit, for ſome fault 
diſcovered, either in the matter or proceſs, 
upon which a plea- in abatement is grounded; 
and if the exception to the writ or declaration 
is proved, the plaint abates or ceaſes, and the 
proceſs muſt begin anew. Among Traders, it is 
the ſame as rebate, or diſcount. %s 
A'BBA, /, [ax, Syr.] a Syrian word uſed 
in Scripture, ſignifyiag father. * 

ABBACV, /. [ablatia, Lat.] the rights 
and privileges of an abbot. - | | 
A'BBESS; /. a governeſsof nuns. 

'D 
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A'SED, a. humbled; brought down. 
In Heraldry, it means when the top of the 
vol or wings of an eagle are turned downwards 
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Fe A'BBEY, /. Cabbatia, Lat.] a monaftery, or! diſuſed. It is ſeated at the mouth of the rivey 
- Convent; a houſe of religious perſons. —+Ts; es: 


bring an abbey to a grange, a proverbial phraſe, 
to bring a noble to ninepence. We apply it to 
a ſpend-thrift. At the diſſolution of the ab- 
beys in England, under K. Henry VIII. no leſs 
than 190 were diſſolved, of between 200l. and 
35000l. yearly revenue, which, at a medium, 
amounted to 2,85 4,000l, per annum] an im- 
menſe ſum in thoſe days ! Y 

* A'BBOT, /, Lad. Sax.] the chief ruler 
of a monaſtery or abbey, of the male kind. At 
firſt they were laymen, and ſubje& to the bi- 
ſhop and ordinary paſtors, their monaſteries 
being built in remote and ſolitary places. 
They were by degrees allowed to have a prieſt 
of their own body, who was the abbot. 


ABR 


Avon, 19 miles 8. W. of Cowbridge, - awd 
195 W. of London. 

ABERBRO'THIC or ABERBROTHOC, 
a town of Scotland, in the ſhire of 
ſeated on the river Tay: It had a monaſtery, 
which was demoliſhed at the time of the Refor. 
mation ; but there are yet magnificent ruins to 
be ſeen. There are two churches, one of 
which is half ruined. It has a hood 
harbour, advantageous for trade, and ſtands on 
a fertile plain. It is 15 miles N. E. of St. 
Andrew's, and 40 N. N. E. of Edinburgh, 

ABERCO'NWAY, a town in Carnarvon. 
ſhire; a market on Friday: diſtant from Lon- 
don 235 miles. 

ABERDEE'N, a maritime place in the 


A'BBOTS-BROMLEY, a town in Staf- 
fordſhire. It has a market on Tueſdays, and 
is 129 miles diſtant from London. 

A'BBOTS-BURY; a market town in Dor- 
ſetſhire, 128 miles from London. The roy- 
alty of this town belongs to the family of 


' Strangeways, who have a noble ſwannery here, 


a Curioſity that invites abundance of ſtrangers 
to go and ſee it. Thurſday is its market 
day. 

A'BBY-HOLM, [434y-home] in Cumber- 
land. The market on Saturday. Diſtance 
from London 205 miles. 

' A'BBY-MILTON, a town in Dorſet- 
ſhire; 112 miles from London. 

To ABBRE'VIATE, v. a. to abſtract from, 
ſhorten, or reduce to a leſs compaſs. 

ABBREVIA'TION, /,. a contraction or 
abridgement of a word or paſlage, by leaving 
out part of the letters, ot ſubſtituting other 
marks or characters in the room of words; 

as / 5d for pounds, ſhillings, pence, &c. 

'ABBRE'VIATURE, /. the fame with à6- 
breviation ; alſo, a mark made for ſhortening ; 


likewiſe 2 compendium or abridgement. 
ABBU'TTALS, /. [ahbuto, cor. Lat.] in 


North of Scotland, divided into two towns, 
the Old and the New. It was formerlya 
biſhop's ſee; is now capital of the country; 
and has an univerſity, which has produced 
ſeveral famous men, It has a harbour at the 
mouth of the river Don, which belongs to 
Old Aberdeen, and another on the river Dee 
that appertains to the New. There is a ſtone- 
bridge of ſeven arches over this laſt river. 
It is 84 miles N. E. of Edinburgh, and 38 
N. E. of St. Andrew's, | : | 

A'BERFORD, a ſmall town in the Welt 
Riding of Yorkſhire,. noted for pin-making; 
its market is every Wedneſday 3 184 miles from 
London. | 

/A'BERFRAW, a town of North Wales, 
in the Iſle of Angleſey, formerly a place of 
great account, the kings of North Wales having 
then a palace here. Now reduced to a fimall 
village, though it has four fairs. It is 263 
miles from London. a 
ABERGAVE NN, a large, populous town 
in Monmouthſhire, noted for flannels: it has 2 
market on Tueſdays, and is 143 miles diſtant 
from London. 
| ABERGE'LY, = village of North Wales, 


Law, the buttings or boundings of lands, ſhew-|in Denbighſhire, that has four fairs. It 4 


ing on what other lands they are bounded, 


| 223 miles from London. 


To A'BDICATE, wv. a. .[abdico, Lat.] to] ABERGUTLLY, or ABERGE'RLECH, 3 


ive up i right; to reſign. 


ABDICA'TION, / the act of abdicating ;| with two fairs. 


reſignation. 


A'BDOMEN, / [from abdo, Lat.] a cavity. 


commonly called the lower venter, or belly. 


village of South Wales, in Carmarthenſhire, 
0 It is 12 miles N. by E. of 
| Carmarthen, | 
A'BERISTWITH, a town in Cardiganſhire, 
has a great market weekly on Monday : diſtant 


It contains the ſtomach, guts, liver, ſpleen, from London 20g miles. 


bladder, and is within lined with a membrane, 


called the peritonzum, 


To ABDU'CE, 2. a. [abduco, Lat. ] to draw 


ABE'RRANCE, /. [from aberro, Lat.] 3 
deviation from the right way: an error. 8 
ABE'RRANT, part. wandering from 


to a different part; to withdraw one part from | right or known way. 


another.“ 
ABE! D, ad. from @ or at, in bed. 


ABER. [S. ] an old Britiſh word, ſignifying 


ABERRA'TION, /. [aberratic, Lat.] the 
act of deviating from the common tract. = 
To ABERU'NCATE, v. a. [ averuneo, Lat. 


the fall of a leſſer water into a great, as of a] to pull up by the roots. 


brook into a river, and a river into the ſea; . 
alſo the mouth of a river, from whence ſeveral | Carnarvonthire ; diſtant 230 miles. 
rivers, and towns built at or near their mouth, 
derive their names, as Aberconway, Aberdeen, 


ade nn, &c.. * 


ABERA'VON, a town of Glamorganſhire, 
in Wales, that had à market which is how | 


* 


ABERWI'NGREGIN, [P. N.] a town in 
To ABE TT, v. a. [betat, Sax. 


( 1 
by connagance, encouragement, or help, 
7 ABE'TMENT, the act of abetting. 


10 put 


forward another; to ſupport him in his deſigns 


ABE'TTOR, 7 he that abets3 the ſupport 


df entourager c 
To ABHO'E 
with acrimony 
ABHO'RRE 
rence. Contrar 
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zurafer of another. X GAVE 7 
1A BHOR, v. 4. 9 Lat. ] to hath 

acrimony; to loath. , 
oB, /. ftruck with abhor- 
rence. Contrary to, foreign, inconſiſtent with. 

ABHO'RRER, /. a hater, deteſter. 

To ABI'DE, v. 4. | aubidian, Sax. ] to dwell 
in a place; not to remove; to dwell ; to bear 
or ſupport the conſequences of a. thing; to 
dear without averſion. Bt 

ABI'DER, /. the perſon that abides or dwells 
in a place. N 

A'BJECT, . Cabjectus, Lat. ] low, mean, 
beggarly. Theſe words are ſynonimous. By ab. 
## is underſtood at forlorn ſituation in life 
that a man brings himſelf into by ill conduct; by 
leu, that in which Providence has placed him: 
the firſt is voluntary, the latter involuntary; 
mean ſignifies a man's readineſsto perſorm adirty 
or illicit action, whereas beggarly is more parti- 
cularly expreſſive of a narrow, groveling ſpirit. 

To ABJE'CT, v. a, to throw away. 

ABJE'CTION, /. meanneſs of mind; ſer- 
Wiity ; baſeneſs. 

A'BJECTLY, ad. meanly. 

ABI'LITY, . Cabal. . or power 
to do any thing. Capacity has more relation to 
the knowledge of things; ability to their appli- 
cation, The one is acquired by ſtudy; the other 
by practice. When it has the plural number, 
abilities, it ſignifies the faculties or powers of 
the mind, and then it is ſynonimous with ixge- 
mii, cleverneſs, part. dJngenuity relates 
more to the invention of things; cleverneſi to 
the manner of executing them; ability to the 
actual execution of them; and parts to the diſ- 
cernment, 

A'BINGDON, a corporation town, in Berk- 
$2 ſhire, 56 miles from London. Its market is on 
* Monday, chiefly for barley and malt; and it 

has the right of chooſing one burgeſs. 


* 


le ABINTE'STATE, a. [ab and intrffatus, 

75 Lat.) in the Civil Law, one who dies without 
making his will. 

[, 2 To ABJU'RE, v. a. [abjuro, Lat. ] to ſwear 

* dot to do ſome thing; to recant, or abnegate, a 

701 pontion upon oath. 


ABJURA'TION, /, the oath taken for 
teauncing, diſclaiming, and denying the Pre- 
tender to have any manner of right to the throne 
0 theſe kingdoms. In our old cuſtoms, it im- 
pied a voluntary baniſhmen of a man's ſelf 
Irom the kingdom for ever, which in ſome ca- 
es admitted far criminals, - inſtead of put- 
bar them to death, provided they could ſhelter 
demſelves in a church. Alſo the ſolemn re- 


Deretical 


i, ACTA'TION; [. [ablaFatio, Lat.] is 
"« caratners call grafting by approach. 

 SLAQUEA'TION, /. [ ablaqueatio, Lat.] 
„Laing the ground about the roots of the 
| operation which the gardeners call 


my of trees. 


Une away. 


*BLATHVE, Y in Latin Grammar, is the 


tation of ſome doctrine, as wicked and 


la TIOx, J [ablatio, Lat.] the act of- 


* 1 
#* 


BO. 


|6xth caſe, and is oppoſed to the dativez' the F 


latter expreſſing the action of giving, and the 
former that of taking away. - 3Þ 

ABLE, 4. [abal. Sax.] endued with, or 
having power ſufficient. Metaphorically, great 

wers ariſing from knowledge or wealth. 

en joined with for, it implies qualified. 

ABLEGA'TION, /. [ ad/egatio, Lat.] a 
ſending abroad. | | 
N origin JS. [deu qla, Gr.] want of 

ght. | | | 
" A'BLUENTS, / [from abluo, Lat.] with 
Phyficians, are diluting medicines, or ſuch as 
diſſolve or carry off acrimpnious and ftimulating 
falts in any part of the body, and eſpecially in 
the ſtomach and inteſtines. 

ABLU'TION. 7. . [ ablutio,, Lat.] ſignifies 
the waſhing or purifying ſomething with water. 
A ceremony in uſe among the Ancients, and 
conſiſted in waſhing the body before ſacrificing, 
or even entering their temples ; and {till practi- 
ſed by the Mahometans. In the church of 
Rome, a ſmall quantity of wine and water, 


{which the Communicants formerly took to 


waſh down and promote the digeſtion of the 
hoſt. Among Chemiſts and Apothecaries, it 
is uſed for waſhing away the ſuperabundant ſalts 
of any body; an operation they call Edulcora- 
tion. See the word. Phyſicians uſe it for 
waſhing the external parts of the body by baths ; 
or by cleanſing the bowels with thin diluting: 
liquids. 25 

ABNEGA'TION, /. [abnegatio, Lat.] de- 
nial, reaunciation. ; 


ABNODA'TION, / [abnedatio, Lat.] in 


Gardening, the pruning, paring, or cutting 


away knobs, knots, or any other excreſcences 
from trees. | | 
ABO'ARD, ad. [d bord, Fr.] in a ſhip. 


ABO DE, /, place of reſidence; continu- 


ance in a place. 


ABO DEMENT, /. a ſeeret anticipation of 


ſomething future. 
ABO LIS H, v. a. [ aboleo, Lat.] to repeal, 


deſtroy, extinguiſh, and utterly eraſe any thing. 


ſo that no part of it remain. 


ABOLITION, J [abolitio, Lat.] in Law, | 


denotes the repealing any law or ſtatute; alſo 
the prohibiting ſome cuſtom, uſage, or ceremo- 
ny, that had been long eſtabliſhed, Sometimes 


it ſignifies the leave granted by the king, or 


judge, to a criminal accuſer to forbear any 


farther proſecution. Alſo, for the remiſſion of 


a crime; and for cancelling or diſcharging a 
public debt. 


ABO'MINABLE, 1 Lat.] 


that excites horror, joined with averſion and 
deteſtation. In converſation, this term is uſed 
to convey an idea of ſomething ſuperlative. 

ABO'MINABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders any thing odious. 

ABO'MINABLY, ad. extremely, ſuperla+ 
tively, in an ill ſenſe, and a word of low lan- 
uage. 

To ABO'MINATE, v. 4. to abhor, deteſty 


or have an extreme averſion to. 


ABOMINA'TION, / an object cauſing ex- 
Da | | treme 
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ditants of a country whoſe origin is unknown. 
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AB O 
treme averſibn. When uſed with the auxiliary 
verb to have followed by the participle in, to 
reckon, or look upon as an object of deteſtation. 
 ABORT'GINES, /. Lat Toke ancient inha- 


ABO'RTION, /. [ abertio, Lat. | a miſcar- 
riage, or the exclufion of a child from the 
womb before the due time of delivery: in ir- 
rational animals, it is termed flirking or caſt- 
ing their young. In gardening, the word ſigni- 
fies ſuch fruits as are produced too early. 

ABO RTIVE, 2. C abortivus, Lat.] that 
which is brought forth before its time; figura- 
tively, any thing or deſign which miſcarries, is 
fruftrated, or comes to nothing. 

ABO'RTIVELY, ad. born before due 
time; immatuxly, untimely, 

ABO'VE, Prep. ¶ bigſan, Sax.] higlier in 
place, or poſition; betore nouns of time; it de- 
notes more, or longer than. Figuratively, it 
ſignilies ſuperiority, or higher in rank, power, 
or excellence; likewiſe beyond, or more than. 

ABO'VE, ad. [this is diſtinguiſhed from the 
prep. by the manner in which it is uſed, be- 
cauſe that ĩs followed by. nouns, but this is not; 
and has a relation not to the words which pre- 
cede, but thoſe which follow it] a high place; 
and, figuratively, the heavens. In alluſion to 
the methad of writing anciently on ſcrolls, it de- 
notes befcre. 

To ABOU'ND,, v. . Cabundo, Lat.] when 
uſed with the particles in, or with, to have 
an exceſſive great number, or quantity of any 
thing ; when ufed without the particles, to in- 
creaſe prodigiouſly, to be great in number, 
plenty, or exceſs. EET: 

ABOUT, prep. when applied to time or 
place, it denotes near, or within compaſs of; 
and when uſed before words implying meaſure. 
Its moſt fimple acceptation is that of round, 
ſurrounding, or encircling, according to the 
Saxon, from whence it is derived. Figurative- 
ly, annexed, or appendant to a perſon, as 
cloaths, &c. concerning of, relating to, 

ABOUT, ad. in circumterence, or com- 
paſs. ** Two yards at Merry M. of Mind]. 
Figuratively, the loagelt way, in oppoſition 
to the ſhorteſt, alluding to the difference be- 
tween the circumference and diameter of a 
circle. When joined with go, it ſignifies from 
place to place, or every where. © He wen! 
about doing good.” Aces. When prefixed to 
other verbs, it implies that the action or thing 
affirmed will, ſoon happen; as about to 
ficht.'”” When followiag the verb rs be, it de- 
notes being engaged, or employed in; * Whar 
are. you abriut e 

ABOU'T, ad. | @ bout, to an end, Fr. J a 
certain point, period, or ſtate: He has brought 
abeut his purpoics ;“ 1. e. he has accompliſhed 
them. 
thing arrived at à certain ſtate or point: 
«When the time was comentbext.”” 1 Sam. i, 20. 
When joined with ge, it implies preparation, or 
deſign : . Why go ye about to kill me?“ Jahn 
viii. 19. In familiar diſcourſe, we fav, to 
come about man; 1. e, ta circumvent him, 


When joined with come, it implies che 


A'BS 
'- T's ABRA'DE, V. . abrads, Lat. | 
off, or waſte by. degrees ( Jun 


ABRE'AST, ad. [breaft, Sax. ] fide by-fide;, 
in ſuch # poſition that the br may bear 
againſt the ſame line. Ws +. 

To ABRI'DGE, v. a. [abriger, Fr.] to 
ſhorten in words, ſo a+ to retain the ſubſtance; 


to expreſs a thing in fewer words, Figuratively, 
to diminiſh, leſſen, or cut ſhort. - Followed by 
the particles fromror of, to deprive, 
ABRIDGEMENT, / Calder Fr. ]the 
contraction of a larger work into fewer words, 
and leſs compaſs, a lefſening, or diminutian, 
in a ſecondary ſenſe. 
ABRO'ACH, ad. running out, in alluſion 
to liquor, which is Sroached or tapped ; to be 
in ſuch a poſition that the liquor may eaſily run 
out, Figuratively, to undertake with -a ſure 
proſpect of ſucceſs. 
ABROQ AD, ad. [a and brad, Sax. ] without 
confinement, at large, out of the houſe, in a 
foreign country; in all directions; from with- 
out, in oppoſition to within, 
To A'BROGATE, v. a. [ abrego, Lat.] to 
take away from a law its force; to repeal; to 
diſannul 3 to aboliſh; to revoke, Abrogate 
and repeal are terms rather to be uſed with 
reſpect. to laws ; aboliſb with regard to cuſtoms; 
diſannul and revoke, to private contracts. 
ABROGA'TION, /. the act of repealing 
or the repeal of a law, uſed in oppoſition to n- 
gation ; diſtinguiſhed from derogation, which 
implies the annulling only part of a law; ſub- 
rogation, which denotes the adding a clauſe; 
from adrogation, wluch implies the limiting 
Por reſtraining it: from diſpenſation, which lets 
it aſide, only in a particular inſtance ; and from 
 ar/iquation, Which is the refuſing to paſs a law. 
ABRU'PT, part. or &. - [abruptus, Lat] 
craggy, broken; ſudden, unexpected, without 


the cuſtomary preparations; unco 
when applied to compoſitions. _ 
ABRU'PTION, J. {abruptio, Lat.] break- 


ing off, ſeparation, 

ABRUPTLY, ad. in a haſty, unexpected, 
rude manner. 

ABRU'PTNESS, F. a- haſty, unexpected, 
unceremonious manner; ſuddenneſs, the ſtate 
of unconnectedneſs, ruggedneſs, crazginels. | 

A'BSCESS, /. Ca u, Lat.] Feb 
| diſcharge of humours, which collects irſelf 10 
as to form a tumour, or {welling and 
or. corrode the veſſels, if not diſcuſſed; tat 
matter thus collected is ſometimes included in 3 
cyſt or bag, and appears curdy 3 and is then 
termed an encyſted tumour. Hippocrates 4 
Galen uſe this word, &/cefs, for the change 9 


3 : . p tex · 
one ſpecies of fever into another; as an in 


mittent into a continual; and ſometimes theſ | 


ſubſtitute it for any critical evacuation. 
To ABSCI'ND, v. 4. [adfcinde, Lat. ] w 
cut off. Not often uſed; 


ABSCI'SSION,. J {ab/ciffio, Lat.] * 


of cutting off, the ſtate of being cut o. 
To ABSCO ND, v. . [«h/conds, Lab] q 
keep one's ſelf from the view or knowledge, 


pplicd to thoſe by! 1 


the public ; to hide: 2 


* 
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complete, appl. 

A'BSOLUT 
complete, wit 
without relatic 
tation, 

A BSO. UI 
relation; with 

ABSOLU'T 
common law, 
fome final ſent 
ſome farther at 
in eccleſiaſtical 
prieft pronoun 
upon confefl}o! 
qualifications, 
_ ABSONAN 
me harſhly, | 
abſurd, foreigr 

To ABSO'R 
Freter. ab/2rbea 
to ſuck up. 

ABSO'RBE! 
be, medicines 
mours, whethe 
Pally; likewiſt 
thyle; the cut: 
vater in baths 
e which open 
and imbibing t 
them to the cir 


\ To ABSTA' 


„do refrain 


33 ABS 


Jaw, whether on account of debt or criminal perate in the enjoym ent of ſenſual gratifica- 
7? Actions. f .  {rions. Figuratively, the cauſs of temperance, 
o A'BSENCE, / — Lat. ] diſtance, Sometimes uſed ſubſtantively, for thoſe who 
which renders a perſon incapable of ſeeing and | practiſe the virtue of temperance. 
0 converſing with another; uſed in oppoſition to ABSTE'MIOUSNESS,- / the quality of 
1 telence; figuratively, inattention to the preſent being temperate, or declining the gratifying of 
5 object: becauſe a perſon in that ſtate reſembles | our ſenfual appetites. 
7 one who is diſtant. It is uſed with the par- ABSTE'MIOUSLY, ad. temperately ; ſo- 
ticle from, which limits its ſignification. - | berly, e ' 
ie A'BSENT, 4. { ab/eni, Lat.] at a diſtance} To ABSTE RGE, v. @. [a4/tergo, Lat.] to 
* f:om, out of the fight and hearing of a perſon. | wipe clean, to eleanſe: uſed moſtly by medi- 
n, Figuratively, inattentive to, or regardleſs of cal writers. N \ | 
ſomething preſent. — 2 ABS TE RGENT, a. [ab ſergers, Lat.] en- 
on To ABS E' NT, v. 4. to withdraw, or de- dued with a cleanſing quality: uſed ſubſtan- 
be cline the preſence of a perſon, or thing. - | tively in medicine, it ſignifies medicines which 
un ABSENTEE”, J. in law, he that is abſent | abrade and wipe away ſuch mucous particles as 
ue from his ſtation, or eountry; moſt generalty they meet with: their moſt uſual name is that 
applied to the Iriſh refugees. 27 AP of _Detergents, | 5 
ut ABSI'NTHIUM, /, wormwood. There ' A'BSTINENCE, . Tabflinentia, Lat.] in a 
1 a, are 33 ſpecies of this plant; but that uſed in | general ſenſe; the retraining from any thing to 
the phyſic is the abſinthium vulgare majus of Bau- Which we have a propenſity : uſed with the par- 
bine, or common wormwood : the leaves and | ticle from, In a more limited ſenſe, faſting, or 
E flowers have a very bitter taſte, and a very | the forbearauce of neceſſary food : diſtinguiſhed 
to ſtrong ſmell. The virtues of this herb, accord- from -temperance, as that implies a moderate 
ate ing to Boerhaave, are immortal; as curing all | uſe of food, but this a total avoiding of it, ſor a 
th dropſies not attended with a rupture of the viſ- time. | | 


5 ctra; a conſerve made of the tender tops of the} To ABSTRA'CT, v. 4. [abſtraho, Bat. ] to 
leaves is of great ſervice to perſons labouring | take one thing from another. Figuratively, to 


ing, under a languor ; and an infuſion of them in] ſeparate, followed by the particle from: uſed 
ro- wine is very good for the worms. abſolutely, the exerciſe of the faculty of the 
ch To ABSO'LVE, v. a, [ ab/olvs, Lat.] to] mind, named abſtraction; or ſeparating ideas 
1b 2:quit of a crime; to free from an engagement, from one another. When applied to writings, 
iſe; or promiſe ; to pardon, in alluſion to the a&/o-| to reduce their ſubſtance to leſs compafs. | 
ting luion of a prieſt; to perlect, accompliſh, or] A'BSTRACT, part. [abſftratus, Lat.] ſe- 
lets complete, applied to time. : parated from ſomething elſe; generally ap- 
rom ABSOLUTE, a. | abſolutzs, Lat.] perfect, plied to the operations of the mind. Abſtra# 
aw. complete, without condition:: independent, | terme, are thoſe which fignify the mode or qua- 
at.] without relation: without reſtraint, or limi-| lity of a being without any regard to the ſub- 
out tation, jeQ in which it inheres: it is uſed with the pare 
acd, A BSO UTELX, ad. completely; without] ticle from. Ab/traft mathematics, thoſe branches 

relation ; without limits or dependence. which conſider the quantity, without reſtric- 
eak» ABSOLU'TION, /. [ abſolutlo, Lat.] in] tion to any particular ſpecies of it. Abftraes 

common law, a full acquittal of a perſon, by | »zmbers are afſemblages of units, confidered in 
ed, fome final ſentence 3 a temporal diſcharge from] themſelves, without being applied to any ſubject. 

ſome farther attendance upon a meſne proceſs: A'BSTRACT, /, a compendious view of a 
ed, in eccleſiaſtical lav, a juridical act, whereby a| treatiſe, more fuperficial than an abridgement. 
tate prieſt pronounces a pardon for fins to ſuch as,| Figuratively, applied to perſons, thoſe who 
5 upon confeſſion, ſeem to have the neceſſary] comprehend all the qualities, good or bad, to 
tical qualifications, | be found in the ſpecies. 
Ii ſo  ABSONANT, part. [ abſonans, Lat.] ſound-| ABSTRA'CTED, part. ſeparated, refined, 
rear in harſhly, Figuratively, contrary to reaſon, | or abſtruſe : a diſpoſition of mind, whereby a 
; the ablurd, foreign to the purpoſe. | perſon is inattentive to external objects, though 
Lin 3 To ABSO'RB, v. a. [preter. abſorbed, part. | preſent. 


then Freter. ab/orbed or abſorpt, from abſorbeo, Lat.] ABSTRA'CTION, /, [abfratio, Lat.] an . 


; and to ſuck up, | eperation or faculty of the mind, whereby we 
ge 01 ABSO'RBENT, / [abforbers, Lat.] in phy- ſeparate things that are in themſelves inſepa- 
_ fe, medicines which dry up redundant hu-| rable, in order to confider them apart, inde- 


urs, whether applied internally or exter-| pendent of one another; whereas precifion ſe- 

wh likewiſe the lacteals, which a#ſerb the] parates things diſtin in themſelves, in order 
.]v Dez the cutaneous veſſels, which admit the] to prevent the confuſion which ariſes from a 
4 — in baths or fomentations 3 or thoſe veſ- jumble of ideas, Sometimes it is uſed for the 
be *% which open into the cavities of the body, | exerciſe of this faculty. The ſtate of being 
- "WW . 'mo1bing the extravaſated juices, convey] inattentive to external objects, or abſence of 
| 1 = to the circulating blood, mind. In Pharmacy, the drawing off, or ex- 
ge 0 ABSTA'IN, v. n. [ abſtinto, Lat.] ta for-¶ haling a menſtruum from the ſubject it was 
— o reftam from, ot (line any gratification. | intended to reſolve, furs 
| ABSTRA'CTLY, 


( 


7 BY n 


| 
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| 
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| ABSTRA'CTLY, ad. ſimply, ſeparately. | all forts of metal ; | 
IF; ABSTRU'SE, a. [abſtruſus, Lat. | prot Fes” #6 Wee re : 2 — inhabi, . To Acc! 
1 dark, not eaſy to be underſtood ; deep, hidden, | emperor, or king, is called > Rs. f. The to haſten, to 
FT or far removed from the common apprehen- been commonly taken for Preſter omg | edn more 
; k ſions or ways of conceiving. authority is abſolute, and he often dwell His . ACCELE 
| ABSTRU'SELY, ad. obſcurely, not plainly. | his whole court in tents. The inhabi v With ening motion 
| | ABSTRU'SENESS, or ABSTRU'SITY, J. black, or very near it; but enge tinual increaſ 
difficulty, darkneſs, obſcurity, hard to be under- ugly as the negroes. Their 3 my 8 
1 my 1 ture of Chriſtianity and . The Rabe —— 
: RD, a. [abſurdus, Lat.] 1ſt, not| of perſons of quality is a filken veſt, wi i aſtronomers + 
| : agreeable to reaſon, or common ſenſe, or that|ſort of ſcarf; but the co * 45 ere 
thwarts, or goes contrary to, the common no- nothing but a pair of er egy 8 * 0 the revolution 
| tions, and apprehenſions of men. adly, Incon-| AC, AK, or AKE * . ſolar revolutic 
3 ſiſtent, contrary to reaſon. | end of a name of a ng ey ng N „ 
| r —— SR 
altas, Lat.] a contradiction to common 2 * 
ſenſe; mn inconſiſtence with reaſon. er. Kee pl ang pw — — 
a RDLY, ad. improperly, unſeaſon- | of the ſame form, they are for the — — ew 
| 8 derived f 3 . 
avoir: NDANCE, FJ. [abundantia, Lat.] 2; 1 e ime ap e 1 _ * 
great plenty. 2. a great many, vaſt numbers: 0 in Þ : | FEY 
as, abundance of people. * great quantity. * _ 5. 8 — N . ret. 5 
3 than kuffieient. i. e. true, is the tree — ww ſ x — — 
X eggs NDANT, a. [abundans, Lat.] plen-| exudes the Gum Arabic, and es 3 the eee, 
tiful, exuberant, numerous, well ſtored with, | Succus Acaciæ, or j 10 f Acacia, i * regen 
replete, or abounding. and ſtiled. g not in, in drawn gard to energ] 
$i n amply ; liberally, ACADEMIC, ACADE'MICK J. in — u 
3 0 ABU'SE, [ abeuxe v. a. | abutor, Lat. ] | large ſenſe, ſignifies a member of 3 880 Lay my t 
1. To make a bad uſe of. 2. To impole upon, | or ſchool, where languages and 6 — tis: * 
or deceive. 3. To affront, or treat rudely. of polite education are taught | : p _ ( 
| ABU SE, /. 1ſt, the ill or improper uſe off ACADE'MIC, or ACADE'MICK, 4 [ac boa 5 wy 
5 a thing. 2. A vicious practice or bad cuſtom. | demicus, Lat. | belonging to the academ - "i b as, 
3. Unjuſt cenſure. 4. Carnal knowledge, either] ACADE I'CIAN, or ACADEMIAN 1 lle 8 
with or without violence. ene ee e e 1 — y =, 4 
ABU'SER, [abezzer] , the perſon who|or inſtituted ſocieties of learned men. ; th 65 5 
e * ill 8 of any 8 Fog impoſter, A'CADEMY, / [academia, Lat.] It vu „ 
| raviſher ; one who makes ule of re- | originall bi1 a 
þ eee 8 or is guilty of rudeneſs to- een, 2 my 1 . bs 1 3 
1 ards another : | 
F ö | , preſented it, A place where learned et oi 
1 Mi Py oy e 5 [ abuſtous, Lat. ] inſolent, | to confer upon 45 Jiſcoveries Ry made in nifciatty.. 
} FE, pl . | the ſciences, or to try experiments for thei g 6 
| 1 * ABU'SIVENESS, /, the uſe of reproachful | further 8 15 9 uſed oY 2 9 
1 n Fe the exerciſe of rude and unme-|for a college, or univerſity z a place where regard 6 the 
4 * * U erſons are taught the liberal arts and ſciences To ACC BE 
| _ ELY, ad. * oachfully, Ts. It is alſo uſed for a particular ſociety of to place the 
| o ABU'T, or ABU'TT, v. n. [aboutir, ingenious perſons, eſtabliſhed for the improve- 0 be 
. A m bound, or border upon ment of learning, &c. and for a ſort of col- any word ; 
* . legiate ſchool, or ſemi here ACCE 
ABU'TMENT, /. that which abuts or | ſons are — — + 10 the „ 
| —_— — another. liberal arts and ſciences. | voice —_ 
1 ABY'SS, „Leet Gr.] 1. A bottom-| ACADIA, 4 of Nova aeg or Ne To ACC] 
4 leſs pit or gulf, or any prodigious deep where Scotland, one of the Britiſh colonies in North meceive fa 
41 no bottom can be found, or is ſuppoſed to have America, ſituated between 41 and 51 degrees tcular ane 
F no bottom: a vaſt unfathomable depth of wa- of North latitude, and between 6g and 50 de- the wk 
ters. 2. In a figurative ſenſe, that in which | grees of Weſt longitude. It is bounded by the ACCE'P] 
any thing is loſt. 3. The vaſt collection of river St. Lawrence, and the Atlantic Ocean on that may b 
| ri ſuppoſed to be incloſed in the bowels of the eaſt, and by the bay of Fundy, and the 3 | 
| _— h F Among divines, it is often uſed, ſeas of Acadia on the ſouth, and by Canada and ACCE'P? 
F . : : the United Provinces on the weſt, The Frech Tanner, 
| Wh + I'NIA, a kingdom of Africa. The | ceded it to the Engliſh by the treaty of Utrecht, ACCE'P) 
| and is fertile in many places, and the air is who have planted a colony there, It is aver} teiving favor 
| _—_ hot, except in the rainy ſeaſon, when it | fruitful country, and affords. plenty of game. meaning or 
—— ß 
Þ Des gre rains fall than perhaps one of which is now called New Brunſwick. ſyllable. I 
16 y other part of the world, which occafion | To ACCE'DE, v. #. [ acceds, Lat. Jtocomet9 | to ſome a0 
Th ys of the river Nile, that has its to draw near to, to enter into, or to add one's might have 
| J r to omen alreadyſuppoſedto take f., M e 
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To ACCE'LERATE, v. a. [accelero, Lat.] 
to haſten, to quicken, to ſpur on with ſuper- 
added motion and expedition. FRG 

ACCELERA'TION, /. the act of quick- 
ening motion, &c. With Philoſophers, a con- 
tinual increaſe of velocity in any heavy bo- 
dies, tending towards the center of the earth 
by the force of gravity. With the ancient 
aFronomers, a term uſed in reſpect to the fixed 
fars, which fignified the difference between 
the revolution of the primum mobile and the 
ſolar revolution: it was computed at 3 minutes 


and 56 ſeconds, 
To ACCE'ND, [accendo, Lat.] to ſet on 


re, 
| ACCE'NSION, / in Philoſophy, the kin- 
dling or ſetting any natural body on fire, 
A'CCENT, /. [accentus, Lat. ] the riſing 
or falling of the voice, a tone and manner of 
pronunciation, contracted from the country in 
which a perſon was - bred, or reſided a con- 
ſiderable time. With Rhetoricians, a tone 
or modulation of the voice, uſed ſometimes to 
denote the intention of the ſpeaker, with re- 
gard to energy or force, and expreſſive of the 
ſentiments and paſſions. Grave Accent, is 
this mark () over a vowel, to Lew that the 
voice. is to be depreſſed. Acute Accent, is 
this mark (“) over a vowel, to ſnew that the 
voice is to be raiſed. Circumflex Accent, is 


ACC 

[merce, it is the ſubſcribing or ſigning an ip» 
land bill of exchange, which makes the per- 
ſon, debtor for the ſum of its contents, and 
obliges him to diſcharge it at the time which it 
mentions. : 

ACCEPTA'TION, Cacceptation, Fr.] 1. 
The received meaning of a word, or the ſenſe 
in which it is uſually. taken. 2. Reception 
of any perſon or thing, either agreeably or not. 
3. Particular regard as to acceptableneſs and 
manner of reception. | X 

ACCE'PTER, / in Commerce, the perſon 
who accepts a bill by ſigning it, and therefore 
obliges himſelf to pay the contents when due. 

ACCESS, /. [ accefſus, Lat.] 1. Admit- 
tance, approach or paſſage to a place or perſon. 
2. Licence or means to approach = thing. 
3. Acceſſion to any thing, additional increaſe, 
4- The return, or fit of an ague or other 
diſtemper. | 

ACCE'SSIBLE, à. rede Lat.] that 
may be approached, reached, or come to. It 
is uſed with the particle to before the object. 
Acceſſible Height, is either that which may be 
meaſured mechanically, by applying a mea« 
ſure to it; or elſe it is a height whoſe baſe can 
be approached to, and from thence a length 
meafured on the ground. 

ACCE'SSION, /. Caceęſſio, Lat.] 1. Addi- 
tion or increaſe; the act whereby a thing is 


this mark (©) over a vowel in Greek, and ſuperadded to another; joining one's ſelf to 


points out a Kind of undulation in the voice. 
The Long Accent, ſhews that the voice is 
to dwell upon the vowel, and is exprefled 
thus (). The Short Accent, [in Grammar] 
ſhews that the time of pronouncing ought to 
be ſhort, and is marked thus ()., In Muſic, 
it is a certain undulation or warbling of the 
voice, to expreſs the paſſions either naturally or 
artificially. | 

To ACCENT, v. 4. [accino, Lat.] 1. To 
mark with an accent. 2. To pronounce with 
regard to the accents. 

To ACCE'NTUATE, v. a, [accentwer, Fr:] 
to place the proper accents in reading, ſpeak- 
ing, or writing, on the vowels or ſyllables of 
any word. 

ACCENTUA'TION, / a, pronouncing or 
marking a word, fo as to lay a ſtreſs of the 
voice upon the right vowel or ſyllable. 

To ACCE'PT, v. 4. [accipio, Lat.] to 
receive favourably or kindly, to take with par- 
ucular approbation, either with or without 
the particle of. | | 

ACCE'PTABLE, a. [ acceptabilis, low Lat.] 
that may be favourably or kindly received, 


agreeable. 


ACCE'PTABLY, ad. in an acceptable 
Tanner, | * 

ACCE'PTANCE, /, an accepting or re- 
ceiving favourably or kindly ; ſometimes the 
meaning or manner of taking a word, with 
the accent promiſcuouſly on the firſt or ſecond 
\ylable, ln Law, it is the tacit agreement 
tO 'ome act done by another before, which 
Tight have been avoided» if ſuch agreement or 


#pa36e had nat deen made, In Com- 


any thing elſe. 2. Coming to, as the coming 
of a king to the crown, In Phyſic, the begin - 
ning of a paroxyſm. 

A'CCESSORY, or A'CCESSARY,/F. [in 
Civil Law ] any thing that of right belongs 
or depends ory another, although it be ſe- 
parated from it; as if tiles be taken from an 
houſe to be laid on again ; they are. an acceſ< 
ſary, if the houſe be to be ſold. By Statute, 
a perſon who commands, adyiſes, or conceals 
an offender, 'guilty of felony by ſtatute. In 
Common Law, a perſon guilty of felony,” 
though not principally, as by advice, comm 
concealment ; and this may be either befort or 
after the fact. „ | 

A'CCIDENCE, / [acciden'ia, Lat.] a little 
book, containing the firſt principles of the 
Latin tongue. | 

A'CCIDENT, / [aceidens, Lat. ] a caſualty. 
or chance; à contingent effect, or ſomething” 
produced caſually, or without any fore-know-' 
ledge or deſtination of it in the agent that 
produced it, or to whom it happens. 46g, 
is alſo frequently ſtiled an accident in reference 
to its cauſe, or at leaſt to our knowledge. 
of it, and by this an effect either caſual 25 
produced, or which appears to have been ſo 
to us, is commonly underſtood. In Grams. 
mar, the property of words, ſuch as their 
divifion into ſubſtantives and adjectives, their. 
declenſlons, caſes, numbers, and genders of 
nouns; the conjugations, moods, tenſes, num 
bers, perſons, Oc. of verbs. In Phyfic, it 
is an effect which is not produced immedi. 
ately from the firſt cauſe, but by ſome other 
(ET ROWE and is analogous pos 
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| Heraldry, accidents are 
the principal points in the eſcutcheon ; nnd 
with the Altrologers, the moſt extraordinary 
eirtumſtances that have occurred in the courſe 


of a perſon's life. 
AC 


CIDENTAL, a. [ arcidentalis, Lat.] 
pertaining to accid-nts, happening by chance. 
ACCIDE'NTALLY, ad. cafually ; fortui- 


touſly. 3 
* ACCT'DIOUS, a. Caccidius, Lat.] flothful. 


Keiper, J. [acciditas, Lat.] flothful- 


s. 
ACCINCT, a. Caccinctus, Lat.] girded, 
prepared, ready. ; | 
ACCUPIENT, part. [ accipiens, Lat.] 1. Re- 
ceiving. 2. A Receiver. 4 
 ACCLAMA'TION, /. [actlamatio, Lat.] a 
ſhouting for joy; expreſſing applauſe, eſteem, 
or approbation. T 8 Sov 
ACCLI'VITY, / [acclivitas, Lat.] the af- 
cent of a hill; and among Geometers, the 
ſlope of a line or plane inclining to the horizon 
upwards. 
ACCLI'VOUS, 4. [acclivus, Lat.] riſing 
upwards with a ſlope. 
To ACCLOY, v. @, 1. To crowd, or 
overfill. 2. To ſurfeit or ſatiate. 3 
ACCLOY'D, part. [with Farriers] denotes 
a horſe's being pricked in ſhoeing. 
To ACCO!L, v. z. to buſtle, crowd, or be 


in a hurry. See Coir. | 


A'CCOLENT, /. [ accolerns, Lat.] he who 
inhabi's near, or a bordeter on any place. 

ACCO'MMODABLE, #4. e 
Lat.] that which may be fitted to another 
thing, in its primary ſignification; in its ſe- 
condary, that which may be reconciled to, is 
conſiſtent with, or may be applied to. 

To ACCO'MMODATE, v. a. | accommed), 
Lat. ] to provide or furniſh with conveniences 
to agree, compoſe, make vp, or adjuſt a matte: 
in diſpute; to adapt, fit, or apply one matter 
or thing to another. 

ACCO'MMODATE, a. [accoprodatus, Lat.] 
when uſed wich the particle fer, it denotes 
convenient or proper; with the particle to, it 
implies ſuitable. 

 ACCO'MMODATELY, ad. ſuitably; fitly. 
 ACCOMMODA'TION, / [accommodatio, 
Lat.] 1. An adapting, fitting, adjuſting, Ce. 
2. The ee . or putting an end to a dif- 
ference, quarrel, Sc. 9g. Convenience. 

ACCO'MPANIMENT, / the adding of 
one thing to another by way of ornament. In 
Heralgry, the mantlings, ſupporters, &c. In 
Muſic, the inſtrumental part playing or moving, 
while the voice is finging. | 

To ACCO'MPANY, v. 4. [accompagner, 
Fr.] 1. To go or come with, to wait on, to 
keep company with. 2. To join or unite with. 
To accompany a woice, i. e. to play to it with 

roper inſtruments. ien | 

ACCO'MPLICE, / [complice, Fr. ] hy 
Who has a hand in a matter, or who is privy to 
the ſame crime or defign with another. | 

To ACCO'MPLISH, v. 4. accomplir, 


Fr. ] 2. To perſorm, finiſh, or fulfil. 3. To 


acc. 
exgeute or bring à matter br thing th per: 
fection. To complete a period of 12 
4. To obtain or acquire. A perſon wall act 
compliſbed, one who has. extraordinary Parts, 
and has acquired great accompliſhments in 
learning. | f 
ACCO'MPLISHMENT, / the perfeQing, 
ending, fulfilling, or atchieving of any matter 
or thing entirely or completely. Alſo an ac. 
quirement in learning, — ſeiences, or good 
behaviour, " es 
AccoMPr. [ pronougced 'atrint] [eampre, 
Fr.] all computations made arithmétically. 
In Commerce, all thoſe books'in which mer. 
chants. and other traders regiſter their tranf« 
actions. Merctants actompts are thoſe which 
are kept by double entry. Accompt in Cons 
pany, is between two merchants or traders, 
wherein the tranſactions relative to their parts 
nerſhip are regiſtered, Arcompt in Bank, is 4 
fund depoſited either at, ſome banker's or the 
Bank, by traders, as running caſh, to be em- 
ployed in>the payment of bills, Accompt of 
Sales, is an information given by one mer- 
chant to another, or by à factor to his prin- 
cipal, of the diſpoſal, net proceeds, &c. of 
goods ſent for the proper account of the ſender 
or ſenders who conſigned the fame. 
ACCO'MPTANT, [atoitant} [ 
ant, Fr.] one who is not only well ſkilled in 
caſting up accompts, but in'book-keep! 


ACCO'MPTANTSHIP, Cakodntantfhlp, 1, 


| the qualifications neceffary for an accomptant. 


ACCORD, / [accord, Fr.] 1. Agret- 
ment or compact. 3. Agreement of mind, 
3. Mutual harmony or ſymmetry. 4. Self 
motion; as It opened of its own accord,” 
In Common Law, agreement between ſeveral 
perſons or parties to make ſatisfaction for an 
affront or treſpaſs committed one agaiuſt ano- 
ther. In Muſic, it is the production, mix- 
ture, and relation of two ſounds, of which the 
one is grave, and the other acute. 

To ACCORD, v. . [accorder, Fr.] wo 
agree, to hang together. Actively it implies, 
1. To tune two or more inſtruments, ſo as 
ſhall ſound the ſame note when touched by the 
hand or bow. 2. To harmonize. 

ACCO'RDANCE, F. Chong confor- 
mity, conſiſtenee, or agreement with. _ 
| ACCORDING, rep. 1. Agreeable to, in 
proportion. 2. With regard to. f 
| rage hs err F 
conſiſtent. with. In zinning of 2 
ery, refers to what went before, and im- 
plies a deduQion from it. a 

ACCO'RPORATED, part. [acctrporatm 
Lat. ] joined or put to, embodied, | 

To ACCO'ST, v. 4. | accoffer, Fr.) to make 
or come up to a perſon, and ſpeak to him. 

ACCOUNT, /. 1. A computation of the 
number of certain things; a reckoning. * 
The total or reſult of computation. 3. wif 
mation or value. 4. Rank, dignity er * 
F r 5. Regard, ym pelagic} for the 
ſake of: as, '** Sempronius gives u. | 

WEN 2 5 37 4 bd cauſe. ” 
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Narrative or relation, 8. Opinion or belief. 
Review or examination. 10. Explanation, 
or alignment of cauſes. 11. The reaſons of 
any thing collected. 12. Profit, gain, or | 
advantage. 
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ACCURAT E, a. 
wich care, exact either as to perſons or things. 
A CCURATELV, ad. exactly; nicely. 
To ACC URS E, v. 2. to blatt or load with 
In a Law Senſe,” a particular de- |a curſe; to doom to deſtruction ; to imprecate 


ACE 
[accuratus, Lat.] done 


tail or enumeration detivered to a court or {curſes upon, 


indge, Cc. of what a man has received or 


_ACCU'RSED, part. 1. Lying under a curſe, , 


expended for another, in the management of [or excommunicated. 2. Execrable, that which 
his affairs. Alſo in Common Law, a writ of | deſerves execration. | 


ation that lies againſt a man, who by his office 


ACCU'SABLE, part. [accuſadilis, Lat. Jthat 


is obliged to give an account to another (as a | which is liable to be found fault with, cen- 
bailiff to his matter} and refuſes to do it. ſured, or blamed. _ 


Upon no Account, or by no means. Upon all 


Accounts, 1. By all means. 2. In every re- [defect or crime. 


ſpe. | . 
75 ACCOUNT, v. a. to compute; in the 


ACCUSA'TION, / the charging with ſome 


la Law, the preferring a 


criminal action againſt any one before a judge. 
ACCU'SATIVE, ee ener Lat.] in 
=> voice, to be reckoned or eſteemed. | Grammar, the 4th calg of nouns. 


It denotes 


ich the particle for, it denotes to explain, I che relation of the noun, on which che action 
by afligning the cauſe and reaſons, With the | of the verb terminates, 


particle 76, it-implies to be charged, applied, 
appropriated, or aſſigned to. 
cle * to eſtimate, or to be valued, Laſtly, to 
de imputed, | 


ACCU'SATORY,”' 4. [accuſatorizs,. Lat.] 
With the parti- [of or belonging to accuſation. 


To ACCU'SE, [aterze] v. a. [accufo, Lat.] 


to charge with a crime, to inform againſt, in- 


ACCOUNTABLE, 4. liable to give an ac- dict, or impeach ; to cenſure. It has the par- 


count, anſwerable. 


ticle of, and ſometimes for, before the matter 


ACCOU'NTANT, J. in Law, a perſon who | of cenſure or accuſation. 


is obliged to render an account to another. Ac- 


ACCU'SER, [aktuzez] /. the perſon who 


ten ant General, is an officer belonging to the | accuſes. 


court of Chancery, appointed by Parliament to 


receive all money lodged in court, and convey : to inure or uſe one's ſelf to any thing. 


it to the Bank of England. N 
To ACCO'UPLE, v. a. [accoupler, Fr. 


to link or join together. 


to dreſs, attire, trim, eſpecially with warlike 
iccoutrements. 


ACCOU'TREMENT, . 1. Dreſs. 2. Equi- 


To Accus TOM. v. a. faccoutumer, Fr.] 
It hath 


che particle te before the thing accuttomed to. 


ACCU'STOMABLE, part. that which 2 


perſon has practiſed or been uſed to for à con- 
To ACCOU'TRE, v. 4. [accoutrer, Fr, ] | tinuance. | | 


ACC'USTOMABLY, ACCU'STOMA- 


RILY, ad. according to uſe or cuſtom. 


ACCU'STOMARY, a. commonly practi- 


Page, furniture, or habiliments of war. g. Or- i fed, cuſtomary, uſually done. 


caments, 


ACE, / a fingle point or ſpeck on cards or 


ACCRE'TION, . Caceretio, Lat.] grow- dice. Figuratively, the leaſt quantity, or the 
ng to another, ſo as to augment it. With Na- | ſmalleſt diſtance, 7. e. within an ace of it. 


turaliſts, an addition of matter to any body ex- 


ACE'PHALlI, certain eceleſiaſtics fo called, 


ternally ; but it is frequently applied to the in- who, making profeſſion of extreme poverty, 
ertaſe of ſuch bodies as are without life ; and it would not acknowledge any chief, whether lay. | 


i alſo called appoſition. | 
ACCRE'TIVE, / [from accretio, Lat.] 


man or eccleſi aſtic. 


ACE PHALO US, #4. ſomething without a 


that by which growth is increaſed ; that by head. Naturaliſts apply this term to worms, 


dich vegetation is augmented. 


which have been ſuppoſed formerly to have no 


To ACCRO'ACH, v. a. [accrocher, Fr.] head. Figuratively, thoſe who have no ſupe- 
rw term, to incroach, to draw away ano- rior, chief, or leader. | | 


7's property. 


ACE'RB, a. | acerbus, Lat.] that which 


ACCRO'ACHMENT, / the act of in- hath a compound taſte between ſour and bitter, 


eoaching the property of another. 
en ACCRU'E, v. x. [accroitre, Fr.] x. To 


eto ariſe or proceed from. 
To ACCUMULATE, v. 4. [accumulo, 


her; to gather or ſ, h | 

ba, amals together in great 
ACCUMU'LATION, /. [ accumulatio, Lat. 

ſepcated acquiſitions 2 

lag; the ſtate of a thing amaſſed. | 
ACCU'MULATIVE, @. that which in- 


A'CCURACY, / : 
delt; juſtneſs or 4 1 _ | 


ſuch as moſt unripe fruits have. 


ACE'RBITUDE, or ACE'RBITY, /. 1. 


increaſed, or added to. 2. In a commercial | The rough ſour taſte of unripe fruit. 2. Seve- 
rity of temper, pi on of manners. 


ACERO'SE, a. { aceroſus, Lat.] chaffy, full 


. | to heap up, or pile one thing upon ano- | of, or mixed with chaff. 


To ACE'RVATE, v. 4. [acervo, Lat.] to 


raiſe up in heaps. | 


ACE'SCENT, a. [aceſcens, Lat.] tending 


itions; an to ſourneſs. - 


ACE'TOUS, a. Crom acetum} having the 


* nature of vinezat, or being ſomewhat like 
wes, or that which is added to; additional. | vinegar in __ 


ACE*TUM, /. vinegar in general; * 


ACHA'IA, 


a 1 as ſpirit of ſalt, nitre, vitriol, Fe. 
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' the Terra di Lavora of Naples, between Cuma 


finiſh, to accompliſh, to perform ſome notable 


however, does not ſeem to be a true charac- 


ACK 


ACO 


AcH AAA, [aktaia] now LIVA DIA, a pro- benefit. g. To own or profeſs a 4 ac. 


vince of Turkey in Europe, containing the 
famous city of Athens, Delphi, Pythia; the 
mounts Parnaſſus, Helicon, and other places 
celebrated in ancient writers. 

ACHE, Dale] . Face, Sax. or d x os, Gr. ]. 
a continued pain or ſmart in any part of the 
body. With Farriers, a diſeaſe in horſes, 
cauſing a numbneſs in the joints. 


To ACHE, ſake] v. u. to be affected with 


F, CHRRON, Caterer] . a river of Epirus, 
over which the poets feigned departed ſouls 
were ferried. Alſo a ſtink ing fen or lake in 


and Miſeno, named Tenebroſa Palus by Virgil, 
on account of the blackneſs of its waters. 
Figuratively, it is uſed for the ſtate of departed 
ſouls, or the grave. | | 

To ACHIEVE, v. a. [achever, Fr.] 1. To 


exploit with ſucceſs. 2. To gain or procure. 
ACHTEVEMENT, . 1. The finiſhing 
of a notable action. 2. The enfigns armorial 
of a family. | 
ACHI'EVER, / he who acquires, or ob- 
tains, or performs ſome great exploit. | 
ACHRO'NICAL, à. [ 4xpivinog, Gr.] a 
term in Aſtronomy, ſignifying the riſing of a 
ſtar when the ſun ſets, or the ſetting of a ſtar 
when the ſun riſes: in which caſes the ſtar js 
ſaid to riſe or ſet achronically. 
A'CID, 4. [acidus, Lat.] ſour, ſharp. 
ACI'DITY, or A'CIDNESS, /. [ aciditas, 
Lat.] keenneſs, ſmarpneſs; that taſte which 
acid or ſharp bodies leave in the mouth, With 
Chemiſts, the acidiiy or keenneſs of any liquor 
that conſiſts in ſharp particles of ſalts diſſolved, 
and put into a violent motion by the means of 


re. ; 
ACIDS, / all things that affect the or- 
gans of taſte with a pungent ſourneſs. But 
the Chemiſts call all ſubſtances acids, that 
make an efferveſcence with an a/kali. This 


teriſtic of acids, becauſe ſome acids will make 
an efferveſcence upon being mixed with acids 
of another kind, and alſo with natural bod ies. 
Another mark of acids is, that they change 
the colour of the juices of the heliotropium, 
roſes and violets, red; whereas alkali's, eſpe. 
cially thoſe extracted from animals, turn it 
green. Natural Acids, with Phyſicians, are 
ſuch as have a proper ſharpneſs of their own, 
as juice of lemone, & c. Artificial Acids, with 
Chemiſts, are ſuch as are prepared by the fire 
in chemical operations. Afanjfeſt Acids, are 
ſuch as affect the tongue with a ſenſe of ſharp- 
neſs and ſourneſs. Dubious Acids, are ſuch 
things as have not enough of the acid na- 
ture, to give ſenſible marks to the taſte; but 
yet agree with the manifeſt acids in other pro- 
perties. | 

ACI'DULATED, à. medicines that have 
been mixed or tinctured with ſome acid. 

To AC KNOWLEDGE, v. a. 1. To confeſs 


quaintance with a perſon. 4. To approve. 
ACKNO'WLEDGMENT, FL. 1. Concef, 
fion of any thing. 3. Thankfulneſs, gra. 
tude, 3. Conſeſſion of à fault. Belief, 
attended with open profeſſion. It wv a 
queſtion aſked, whereas confeſſion ſavours a lit- 
tle of ſelf- accuſation. We acknowledge what 
we had an inclination to conceal : we conf 
that which we were blameable in doing. 
ACME, /. [with Phyſicians]: is uſed to 
denote the third degree or height of diſte 
of which many have four periods. 4, 
arche, or beginning. a. Anabaſis, or growth 
3. The Acme, when the diſtemper is at the 


height. 4. The paxacme, or declenſion of 


the diſeaſe. 
ACO'LOTHIST, / [from 4xe>uviz, Gr.] 
0 7 5 loweſt order in the Roman Church, 
whoſe office is to prepare the elements, to light 
the church, Ge. mo | 2 
A' CONITE, or ACONT'TUM, / fg 
tum, Lat.] 1. Properly the herb wolifbane. 
2. With poets, poiſon in general. There are 
ſeveral ſpecies of it, and moſt of them are 
deadly poiſon. x | 
A'CORN, /. the fruit or ſeed of the oak, 
ACOU'STIC, 4. that which belongs to the 
organ of hearing. Acouſtic nerve, in anatomy, 
the ſame as auditory nerve. | 
 ACOU'STICS, [ axequa, Gr.] 1. The 
doctrine of ſounds, 2. Either inſtruments or 
medicines that help the ſenſe of hearing. 

To AC UAl Nr, v. a. 1. To inform. 
2. to be accuſtomed, or habituated to. g. To 
know perfectly. 4. To make one's ſelf agrees · 
ble to, to infinuate one's ſelf into the favour of. 


5. To acquite a perſect and intimate knowledge 


of. 

ACQUAI'NTANCE, /. [accointance, Fr.] 
applied both to perſans and things, and followed 
by the particle with, 1. Application pto · 
ductive of, knowledge, 2. Perſonal know- 
ledge ariſing from familiarity, 3. An intimate 
friendſhip and alliance. 4. A familiar aud 
conſtant companion: 5. Without the prepo- 
fition, ſomething to'which one has been accul- 
tomed, when applied to things; applied io pery 
ſons, a ſlight or ſuperficial-knowledge. 

ACQUAINTED, part. 1. Informed. 2. 
Accuſtomed, or habituated. g. Familiar, ot 
having perfect knowledge of; and when fol- 
lowed by the particle with, lignifies pertec 
knowledge by application. . | 

To ACQUIE'SCE, v. u, [acquicſea, Lat. 
to yield to, to comply with, to reſt ſatisfied 
with, uſed with the particle in. . 

ACQUIE'SCENCE, /. 1, A tacit eon: 
ſent, ſubmiſſion, 75 yielding to. 2. 
tion, excluding all repining. 

To ACQUIRE, v. 4. Largpni-, Lat. o at, 
tain, to purchaſe 1 one's labour. . 

ACQUPFRER, / a gainer. 

ACOUT REMENT: J. gain; . 

ACQUISI'TION, /, CLacpalſitio, 
obtaining, the thing obtained. 


or own. 2. To be grateful or thankful for * 


| ACQUISITIVE, 4. thatwhich isaequirth 
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ACT ACT 

A'CQUIST, / {from acqutrir, Fr.] al-\luſion to the theatre. 5. To counterfeit, in 
ditional increaſe, ſomething acquired or gained, alluſion to the office of a player. 6. To be 
acquiſition, In Lau, | goods not held by de- impelled, forced, or incited to or by action. 
ſcent or inheritance, but obtained by purcha'e. | 7. To exert action, or produce effects upon. a 
In Politics, ſomething gained by conqueſt. ſubject. 8. To actuate, or be incited to ac- 

To ACQUIT, v. 4. er Fr.] 1. To tion. 9. To perform a character in a play. 
diſcharge or free from. 2. To clear from guilt, | ACT, /. [actum, Lat.] 1. Adecd, a per- 
not to condemn, with of, or from, before | formance. 2. A part in a play. g. The 
the crime, g. To diſcharge from any obli- | power of producing an eſſect. 4. A deed, or 
gation, | decree of parliament," or other court of ju+ 

ACQUI'TMENT or AC ULT TAI, /. dicature. 45. In Phyfics, an affeRtive appli- 


4 [ia Law] a ſetting free from the ſuſpicion cation of ſome power or faculty. 6. With 
, of guilt, or an offence; alſo a tenant's diſ- | Metaphyſicians, that by which a being is in real 
' charge from or by a meſne landlord, from action. 7. In Law, an inſtrument, or other 
. doing ſervice to, or being diſturbed in his poſ- matter in writing, to declare or juſtify the 
f ſemon by any ſuperior lord, or paramount. truth of a. thing, In which ſenſe records, 
Alſo when two perſons are indicted, the one decrees, ſentences, reports, certificates, Sc. 
] as principal, and the other as acceſſory; the are called acts. 8. Matters of fact, tranſmit- 
, principal being diſcharged, the acceſſory of | ted to poſterity in certain authentic books and 
it conſequence is acquitted, . | | memoirs. 9. At the univerſity of Oxford, 
ACQUI'TTANCE, J. 1. A diſcharge or the time when degrees are taken.. The word 
. releaſe given in writing for a ſum of money, | a& ſignifies ſomething done which is remarka» 
e. or other duty paid or done. 2. The writing ble. The word action is applicable indifferently 
re itſelf. | to every thing we do, whether common or ex- 
ue A CRE, / Jager, Lat. or «ypos, Gr.] a traordinary. An elegant ſpeaker will not ſay 
meaſure of land containing forty perches ina virtuous act, but an act of virtue; whereas to 
K. length, and four in breadth; or four thouſand | ſay a. virtuous action is proper and elegant. 
he eight hundred and fqrty ſquare yards. Ag of Faith, [in the Inquiſition | is a ſolemn 
115 A CRI D, a. | acridus, 4 taſting hot and | day held by the Inquifitors, for the puniſhment 
bitter, leaving a painful heat on the tongue and of ſuch as they declare heretics, and the ab- , 
be palate, | [folution of the innocent accuſed, calied by them «+ 
of ACRIMO'NIOUS, a. abounding with ſharp | auro da fe. 
| or corrofive particles, when applied to things. |. A'CTTIAN, 2. belonging to Actum. Actian 
rm. Figuratively, ſharp and auſtere, applied to be- games, games inſtituted according to ſome, by 
To haviour, Auguſtus, in memory of the victory obtained 
"__ A'CRIMONY,/.[ acrimenid, Lat.] 1. Sharp-| over Antony, near the promontory and city of 
of. neſs, tartneſs, corroſive quality. 2. Severity Actium; though others ſay, that Auguſtus 
cage ol diſpoſition; ſharpneſs of temper. | only reſtored them, Attjan years, or A&iac 
 A'CRITUDE, /. | acrituds, Lat.] a quality |zra, in Chronology, a ſeries of years begin- 
.] in a body, which affects the taſte with a ſenſa- ning from the conqueſt of Egypt by Octavius, 
wed tion of rough, pungent, and hottiſh ſour. called alſo the æra of Auguſtus. | 
pro · ACROAMA'TICAL, a. [from axpoiojrnt, | ACTION, /. | ain, Lat.] 1. The exer- 
dow Or. of or pertaining to deep learning, uſed in ting or employing any active powers in op- 
mate oppoſition to exoterical. poſition to reſt. 2. Something done, or 
aud A'CROSPIRE, J a ſhoot or ſprout from performed, a deed. g. Power, influence, 
repo- the end of ſeeds before they are ſown. agency, or operation. 4. In Metaphyſics, the 
ecuſe ACRO'SS, ad. [See CROSS] croſs-wiſe, [exerciſe of an ability, which a being has 
fer · thwart-wiſe, 


. to begin or dete;mine a particular train of 
ACRO'STIC, // Axpo and xe. Gr. ] a ſ thought or motion. In , Ethics, the voluntary 
poet ical compoſition, the initial letters of motion of a reaſonable creature. In Paint- 
which, when added together form a particular ing, or Sculpture, the poſture, attitude, ex- 
name. preſſive of the paſſion the painter or carver 
ACROTE'RIA, /. in Architecture. 1. en convey to the mind of a ſpectator. In 
Little pedeſtals, commonly without baſes, pla- Horſemanſhip, the action of the mouth, the 
cel at the middle and both extremes of frontiſ- | motion of the tongue and champing on the bit, 
pieces or pediments, which ſerve to ſupport |which is diſcovered by an abundance of white 
ons, 2. Thoſe ſharp pinnacles, or ſpiry foam, and is a token of mettle. With Ora- 
dattlements, ſtanding in ranks about flat build- tors, Actors, &c. it is the accommodating the 
ne with rails and balluſters. g. The fi-|perſon, voice, and geſture to the ſubject. In 
mm, whether of ſtone or metal, which are Poetry, an event or ſeries of occurrences, 
3 a5 ornaments, or crownings, on the tops | mutually connected and depending on each 
0 ve and other edifices. other, either real or imaginary, which makes 
eee v. a. Lage, Lat.] 1. To be ac- the ſubject of a dramatic or epic poem. In 
ae 0 exert one's active powers. 2. To ex- Law, a legal demand of, or the form of, a 
5 its active powers, to perform its proper ſuit given by law, for the recovery of a perſon's 
Seher 3. To perform the functions of life, right. Actions are either criminal or civil. 
excited to action. 4. To perform, in al- * are ſuch as have judgment of Bk, 
| nder 
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ACT 


Under this head ate included, 1ſt, Aion pe- 


pal, which lie for ſome penalty, corporal or | 


pecuniary. 2. Actioms upon the ſtatute, brought 


on breach of any ſtatute, and which did not 


lie before, as an occaſion of perjury. g. A#ions | 
pular, given on breach of ſome penal ſtatute, 


or which any perſom has a right to ſue. In 


the plural number, Actions, in Commerce, 
imply the moveable effects: thus, a merchant's 


creditors have ſeized upon all his Actiont, I. e. 


they have ſeized upon all the debts - owing to 


him. AQie: upon the'caſe, in Law, a general 


action gfven for redreſs of wrongs done without 
violence, and not provided againſt by a law. 
Aion on the caſe of words, is where a perſon 
is injured in his reputation by words maliciouſly 
ſpoken. Action of a Writ, in Law, is when 
it is pleaded that the plaintiff has no cauſe to 
have it brought, though he may have another 
for the ſame. JR 9 | 
A'CTIONABLE, Ca‘ and abel, Sax.) 
in a Law Senſe, that which will ſubject a per- 
ſon to an action; puniſhable, blameable, or 
culpable. | 
ACTIVE, #. 8 Lat.] that which 
has the power of acting, as oppoſed to paſſive; 
buſy in acting, as oppoſed to idle; practical, 
not merely ſpeculative, or in theory; nimble, 
quick, apt, or forward to act. Active Prin- 
eiples, in Chemiſtry, are ſpirit, oil, and ſalt, 
ſo named, becauſe when their parts are briſkly 
in motion, they cauſe action in other bodies. 
Active, in Grammar, applied to verbs that 
affirm action of the word going before them. 
If in Medicine, it implies ſuch a doſe, as ope- 
rates quick and with ſome force, as emetics, 
cathartics, and cordials. 
A'CTIVELY, ad. buſily; nimbly, 
ACTI'VITY, / propenſity, readineſs, nim- 
bleneſs to do a thing, Applied both to perſons 
and things, à power of acting, operation, in- 


* fluence, continual exertion of our active pow- 


ers, in oppoſition to indoience. 

A'CTON, the name of two villages, called 
E. and . Acton, fix miles from London, 
which derive their names from the oaks that 

there formerly. See Ac. 

A'CTON BURNEL, a place in Shrop- 
hire, which takes its name from the Burnels, 
who had a caſtle here. In Law, it fignifies 
the ſtatute merchant for the recovery of 
debts, fo called from this place, where it 
was held. | 

A'CTOR, / actor, Lat.] he that does any 
thing : he that practiſes, in oppoſition to theory. 
A player. 

A'CTRESS, FL. [ a&rice, Fr.] a woman who 
perſonates a character on the ſtage. A female 
who perfqrms 2ny thing. 

ACTS, [in Dramatic Poetry ] the diviſions 
or principal parts of a play. | 

A'CTUAL, a. that which includes or im- 
plies action. That which is real, or has an 
exiſtence in nature. 

ACTUA'LITY, /. 1. The power of exert- 
ting action or operating, activity. 2. Reality, 
or certainty, ++ 8 


A'CTUALLY,-ad. in effect; real,. 
AC'TUALNESS, /, a quality which dendter 


the reality of the operation, exiſtence; or 


truth of a thing. e 
A'CTUARY, /,. [actuarius, Lat.] in law, 
the regiſter or clerk Who compiles the minutes 
of the proceedings of a court, particularly the 
clerk that regiſters the acts and proceedings of 
the convocation. * 3 | 
To A'CTUATE, v. @. [from ago, Lat.] th 
Excite to action, to move, tb quicken, 
To A'CUATE, v. 4. | 4cuo, Lat.] to ſharpen. 
ACU'LEATE, 4. [ aculeatus, Lat.] prickly; 
that which terminates in a ſharp point. % 
ACU'MEN, 7 [Lat.] "ſharpneſs ; applied 
either to material objects, or the facultics of 
the mind. $7668 | 
ACU'MINATED, part. [acuminatzs, Lat.] 


ſbarp- pointed. 


ACU'TE, 2. [acutus, Lat.] ſharp- pointed, 
ſharp-witted, ſubtle, ingenious, vigorous in 
operation, or effect. Acute, in Geometry, 
that which terminates in a ſharp point, Acne 


angle, that which is leſs than ninety degrees. 


Acute-angled triangle, is that whoſe three an- 
gles are acute. AcMe-angular ſectiom of a 
cone, the ſame as an ellipſis. Acute, in Mufic, 
ſhrill, ſharp, or high in reſpe& of ſome other 


note, oppoſed to grave. Acute, in Grammar, 


an accent which -teaches to raiſe, or ſharpen 
the voice. In Phyſic, applied to diſeaſes, are 
thoſe that are very violent, and terminated in a 
few days. ö 

ACU'TELY, ad. ſharply. 

ACU'TENESS, /. ſharpneſs, a lied to mat. 
ter. Sagacity, or quickneſs of iſcernment, 
Capacity of diftiriguiſhing, or CE im- 
preſſions. Vehement, productive of a ſpeedy 
criſis in a diſeaſe. Shrillneſo, applied to ſound. 

AD, at the beginning of Engliſh proper 
names, ſignifies the ſame with ad or ap 
amongſt the Latins. So Ad/on ſignifies at or 
near ſome ſtone ; Adbil!, at or near ſome hill. 

A'DAGE, . | adagium, Lat.] a maxim or 
principle received as ſelf-evident. A prover- 
bial ſaying. . 

ADA'GIO, /. ital.] flow, grave, ſolemn. 
In Muſic, a flow movement, or time: when 
it is repeated twice, as adagio, adagio, it im- 

lies a very flow motion, or movement. 

A'DAMANT, /. | adamas, Lat.] a ſtone, 
imagined of impenetrable hardneſs. The dia- 
mond, the loadſtone. 1 ſomething 
that has any ſtrong attraction. 

ADAMA'NTINE, 4. 1. Made of adamant. 
2. Endued with the properties of \adamant, 
not to be broken. 3 

A'DAMITES, a ſet of heretics, who im- 
tated the nakedneſs of Adam during his refi- 
dence in Paradiſe, and eontemned marriage, be- 
cauſe he is not ſaid to have known Eve beter 
the Fall. . 

To ADA'PT, v. a. Cadapte, Lat.] Cara 
one thing to another, to proportion. 2. To max 
one thing correſpond with another, to fort. 

ADAPTA'TION, /½ the art of fitting one 
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ADD . BF * 
er correſpondence of one thing with another. | ADE'MPTION, . among Civilians, is the 
ADA PTION, J. the act of fitting, or ſuit- mma or reyocation of ſome donation or 
0 : avour. = 
IT. v. a, [ addo, Lat.] to increaſe hy A DEPT V [adeptus, Lat.] one that un- 
joining ſomething new; to enlarge, to ag- derſtands all the ſecrets of his art, originally 
grandize. To perform the operation of join- appropriated to chemiſts, but now applied to 
ing one numbec to another. I | perſons of any profeſſion, : © Jay © 
A'DDABLE, or A'DDIBLE, part. that | ADE'PT, - a. thoroughly ſkilled in any 
may be added. | ; thing, well verſed in any matter. ö 
A DDER, Y Cætter, Sax, ] a kind of ſer=| A'DEQUATE, a. C adæguatus, Lat.] 1. E- 4 
pent, whoſe poiſon 1s ſo quick and fatal, that qual or proportionate to. 2. Full, perfect, - + 
tew remedies. are ſtrong enough to over- | proper, ſole, and entire. * 
come it. * 5 A'DEQUATENESS, / equality, - perfet © ' 
A'DDER'S GRASS, commonly called Ad- reſemblance ; juſtneſs of correſpondence, - ex- 9 


der's tongue, ſ. à plant without any flower 3 | actneſs of proportion. | | 

r its fruit is oblong,, and of an oval ſhape. | ADE'SSENARII, /. thoſe who hold the _ _ © | ln 
luis eſteemed a vulnerary, and applied inter- | corporal preſence of Chriſt at the ſacraments 1 1 

nally or externally ; the juice of it is given f but in a manner different from the Papiſts. 13 

for internal wounds, and the ointment that | To ADHE RE, v. 4. [adbereo, Lat.] to | 

| is mace of it is applied to thoſe that are ex- |ſtick'to, like any glutinous matter; figurative- 

. ternal. £ ly, to hold together, join, or unite with. To IH 

L A'DDICE, or ADZE, /. a cooper's in- [perſiſt in, or remain firm to a party, perſon, 5 

* ſtrument. to chop or cut with. N or opinion. A l 7 

; 1 ADDI'CT, v. a. | addico, Lat.] to give | ADHE'RENCE, or ADHE'RENCY, / 

5 up one's ſelf wholly to a thing, to apply one's the quality of ſticking to, ſtrong attachment, 

4 mind wholly to it. It is moſtly. fed in a bad | fteady perſeverance. P . 

6 ſenſe. | ADHE'RENT, part. or @, clinging or 

+ ADDI'TAMENT, / [additamentum, Lat.] [ſticking to. In Logic, ſomething added, or” 

1 A thing added, or addition. not eſſential to a thing. 

0 ADDITION. / C additic, Lat.] the act of | MDHE'RENT. /. one who is firmly attach - 

* adding or joining one thing to another, in or- ed to any perſon, party, or opinion. ae 

10 der to increaſe its quantity or dimenſions. } ADHE'RER, /. one who is tenacious of any | 

| 2. The thing which is added, increafe. g. In- tenet, or ſharply attached to any perſon, partys * * 
terpolation, or the corrupting of writings, or [or profeſſion. 8 bl. 

1. tenets, by inſerting ſomething new, or ſpurious. | ADHE'SION, // the act of cleaving, or | 18 

it, In Arithmetic, one of the tive principal rules. 4 ticking to. Adheſion to a natural body is uſed,, Mz 

* In Law, a title given to a man, beſides his | and adberence to a party; but ſometimes pro- *z 

dy chriſtian, or ſurname, implying his eftate, | miſcuouſly. +. | g 
iegree, occupation, age, or place ot refidence. ADHE'SIVE, a. remaining cloſe attach - 5 

per ADDITIONAL, a. that which is added; fed, ſticking, or keeping to, without any devia r- 

ad that which increaſes, With reſpe& to argu- | tion. | = "MN 

5 ments, a great number, or more forcible ones. ADJA'CENCY, /. 1. State of lying near 

1. A'DDLE, a. [adel, Sax. ] empty, rotten ; | to.” a. The thing itſelf ſo lying; | 

a commonly ſaid of eggs that produce no chicks, ADJA'CENT, part. or a. lying near, or ; 

As though laid under the hen; and hence it is ap-] bordering upon, contiguous, or touching each 418 
Pied to a brain that produces nothing. other. | 1 

1 To ADDRE'SS, v. a. { addreffer, Fr. ] 1. To ADIA'PHORISTS, . Ca did po, Gr. in- eo | 

ben prepare for uſe. 2. To make ready, to prepare different] a name given to the moderate Luthe- 2 1 

5 ene's ſelf for any action. 3. To preſent a pe- rans in the ſixteenth century, who adhered to 4 
don to. 4. Lo make application to a perſon, | the ſentiments of Melancthon. | ; 

ws, z Lo direct one's ſpeech to a particular per- | A'DJECTIVE, / [ adjeiivum, Lat,] 2 

dia- don, or body of men. word which denotes the qualities of a ſubject, 

ding *DDRE'SS, J. [addrefſe, Fr.] 1. An ap- as 2 great miniſter ; the word great is an ad- 


F<4c10n in order to perſuade, 2. The ſuit or jective, as denoting only the qualities of the - 
«pation of a lover, 3. Behaviour, or gen- | miniſter. It derives its name from its bei | 
del carriage. 4. Quickneſs of underſtanding, | joined or added to another word, either eme. 5 14 
cas ot mind. 5. An application from an | ſed or underſtood, in order to limit the ſenſe. 1 
"nor to a ſuperior. 6. The direction of | ADIEU' ad. [Fr.] farewel, God be witk =: 


a letter, or the 


L method in which a perſon is | you. | 
airected to. FIT * 


| To ADJOI'N, v. a. [adjungo, Lat.] to join, 
g "DRE SSER, /. the perſon who carries | to unite <4 to add 85 2 be . — 
hn . and delivers the addreſs, - to, to lie ſo near as to touch or join to. 
nr CENT, part. | adducens, Lat.] that To ADJO'URN, v. 4. [ adjourner, Fr.] to. | 
=> raus to, or cloſe. In Anatomy, ap- | appoint a day, to put off to another time; uſed | 
” Aces that bring forward, cloſe, or | chiefly of juridical proceedings, and the meet- 1 
eee dne parts of the body to which | ing of parliament. , 3 1 
Enn | ADJ]O'URNMENT, / the deſcrring or 1 


putting 


coming nigh to. : 


A D N 


nation. | 1 
A'DIPOUS, a. D adipaſus, Lat.] fat; greaſy. 
A'DIT, . [alitus, Lat.] a paflage, or en- 
„the ſhaft or entrance into a mine. 
ADI'TION, /. [aditio, Lat.] a going or 


To ADJU'DGE, v. a. [adrudioo, Lat.] 1. 
To give judgment or ſentence in a court of 
juſtice, with to before the perſon. 2. To 
award, to ſentence. g. Simply to determine 
or judge. 9 | 

To ADJU'DICATE, v. a. to determine 
any claim at law; to give or aſſign the right 
of ſomething controverted to one of the claim- 
an 


ts, ö 
ADJUDICA'TION, / [adiudicatio, Lat. ] 
the act of judging, or giving to a perſon by a 
judicial ſentence. 

- ADJU'NCT, part. Cadiunctum, Lat.] 1. 
Something united, but not effential. 2. One 
joined to another as à companion, or aſſiſtant. 
In Philoſophy, ſomething added to à thing 
not etlentially belonging to it; a mode that 
may be ſeparated from its ſubject. Adjuntts, 
in Grammar and Rhetoric, are adjectives or 
epithets added to enlarge or augment the energy 
of a diſcourſe. 

ADjU'NCTION, /. [adjunctio, Lat.] the 
act of joining things together; or ſtate of a 
thing joined. 

ADJ]UKA'TION, / ſadjrratio, Lat.] the 
form of an oath taken by any perſon; or an 
oath adminiſtered to any perſon, whereby he is 
under a neceſſity of ſpeaking the truth without 
diſguiſe. | 

To ADJU'RE, v. a [adjuro. Lat.] to bind 
a perſon to do or not to do any thing, under the 
penalty of a dreadful curſe, To entreat ear- 
neſtly by the moſt pathetic topics. Io ſwear 
by. To oblige a perſon to declare the truth 
upon oath. | 

To ADJU'ST, v. a. [adjufter. Fr.] to make 
conſiſtent, to regulate. Lo lettle, to reduce 
to a ſtandard, or eriterion. To reconcile. 

AD]U'STMENT, / a juſt deſeription, an 
explication and obviation of difficulties in a 
ſubject. A juit diſpoſition of parts, wherein 
they conſpire to promote and afliſt each other's 
motion. q 

A'DJUTANT, /. [adjutars, Lat.] in the 
Military art, an helper, or aſſiſtant. More 
particularly an officer in the army, who aſſiſts 
a ſuperior, particularly the Major, in diſtri- 
buting the pay, and overſceing the puniſhment 
ot the inferior men. Adjutant Ceneral, is one 
who attends the General, atliits in council, and 
carries the orders from one part of the army to 
the other, | 

ADJU'TOR, / [Lat.] a helper; one who 
gives aſſiſtance. 

AbDñ IU“ TRIX, / [Lat.] a female helper, 
or a woman who aflitts. 

ADMEA'SUREMENT, / the meaſuring 
or finding the dimeniions and quantity of a 
tl.ing by the application cf a ſtandard or rule: 
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putting eff to another day ; delay, of procraſti-| 


Pere en their we en $$ An 
ADMENSURA'TION, 7 [admey rat 
Lat.] che act of determining or . vin 
length and other dimenſions by a ſtandard, 

rule, or meaſure: £ 2 

To ADMINISTER. v. 4. \adwptint 
Lat.] to afford, including the 1 of = 
ſervice z to give, In Politics, to manage, or 
conduct the affairs of Government, including 
the idea of ſubordination, In judicial courts, 


« To adminifter an oath,” In Church go- 
vernment, to perform the offfce of a miniſter, 
or prieſt, in giving the elements of bread and 
wine, &c. in the ſacrament. To adminiſter 
the ſacrament.” In Phyſic, to diſpenſe medi- 
cines, preſcribe and apply remedies, * Ag. 
miniflering phyſic. Jo be ſubſervient to; to 
contribute to; with the particle 2. In Law, to 
take poſſeſſion of the goods and chattels of a per. 
ſon dying without will, to give in an inventory 
thereof on oath at the» Commons, and oblige 
one's ſelf to be accountable for them, 

To ADMINISTRATE, v. 4. Poe 


wardly adminifirated.”” 
phyſic. ; 

ADMINISTRATION, /. Þ[ adminiftratis, 
Lat.] the act of enforcing, or applying, or 
giving ſentence according to the ſenſe of a 
law. The diſcharge of one of the chief officers 
of ſtate, which reſpects the direction of public 
affairs. The active or executive part of Go- 
vernment. Thoſe who are entruſted with the 
care of public affairs, The due diſcharge of an 
office. The performance of the neceſſary rites, 
the act of diſtributing bread and wine, &c. in the 
cuchariſt. In Law, the act or ſtate of a perſon, 
who takes charge of the effect of one dying in- 
teftate, and is accountable for them, when 


but if the deceaſed has goods in ſeveral dioceſes, 
termed in law bona notabilia, it muſt then be 
granted by the archbiſhop in the prerogative 
court, "the perſons to whom adminiſtration 
may be granted, are, ft, to the huſband, of 
his wiſe's goods and chattels : 2d; to the wife 
of the huſband's: but in default of either of theſe 
adly, to the children, of either ſex : in caſe 
there be none, gthly, to the father and mother; 
after them, gthly, to a brother or ſiſter of the 
whole or halt blood: in default of theſe, öthly, 
to the next of kin, as uncle, aunt, or couſin : 
and for want of all theſe, ythly, to any other 
perſon, at the diſcretion of the Ordinary, 
&e. Adminiſtration cum teflaments annex% 
[with a teſtament or will annexed | in Lau, 
is where an executor refuſes to prove a will, 
and, on that account, adminiſtrations with 
the will annexed to it, is granted to the next of 
* 


ſupports, or aſſiſts. 


who officiates/ as a miniſter or prieſt in 


in Law, a welt brought again fuch as * 


% 


to render, or ae to a perſon to take his oath, 


tro, Lat. | to apply or make uſe of, In- 
A term peculiar to 


thereto required. The biſhop of the dioceſe, 
where the party dies, is to grant adminiſtration ; 


1. . 2 
ADMINISTRATIVE, 2. that which aide 
ADMINISTRA'TOR; /. {Lat.] the perſon 
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ok national affairs. In Law, he who has the! 


man dying without will committed to 
r and 15 Se for them, when 
required by the Ordinary. The office of 
adminiſtrator is the ſame as that of execu- 
tor, with regard to the burial, diſcharging fu- 
neral expences, and payment of the debts, &C. 
of the deceaſed; but as this wer is com- 
municated by adminiſtration, can do no- 
thing before that is granted. 18955 
APMINISTRA'TORSHIP, /. the office 
{an adminiſtrator, | 
: ADMINISTRA'TRINX, / [Lat.] a female 
who has the goods and chattels of a perſon 
dying inteſtate, committed to her charge. 
A'DMIRABLE, a. [ admiratilis, Lat.] wor- 
thy of admiration. : 
ADMI'RABLENESS, /, the quality which 
is capable of exciting wonder, admiration, and 
including the idea of worth, excellence, and 
unexpected perfection. | | 
ADMIRABLILITY, / [admirabilitas, Lat. 


the quality or ſtate which cauſes admiration. 


A'DMIRAL, ,. [ amiral, Fr.] an officer 
who has the chief command of a fleet. Ac- 
cording to Du Cange, the Sicilians were the 
firſt, and the Genoeſe the next, who gave this 
name to the commander of their naval affairs; 
and it is ſuppoſed that Philip of France intro- 
duced the name into Europe in 1214 and the 
firſt mention of this name among us was in 
the reign of Edward I. 
ene inveſted with power to determine by him- 
felt, or deputies, all crimes committed on the 
ſez, and its coaſts, James, duke of York, 
and afterwards king, bore this office; but at 
preſent it is divided amongſt ſeveral perſons, 
who are tiled lords commiſſioners of the ad- 
miralty, Under the admiral is a rear-admi- 
rl, who commands a third ſquadron of men 
et war, and carries his flag, with the arms of 
his country, in the mizzen-top of his ſhip; 
and a vice-admiral, who commands the fe- 
cond ſquadron, and carries his flag on the 
Gi'p's fore-top. Vice-adriral, alſo denotes one 
vho is inveſted with the juriſdiction of an 
aimiral, within a certain county or diſtrict 
upon the ſea-coaſt; who is to aid and aſſiſt 
perſons that are ſhipwrecked within his ju- 
riſdidtion, and to ſave and ſecure their goods. 
ſhey are authorized to hear and determine 
biſyutes relating to maritime affairs arifing 
Fithin their limits; but an appeal lies from 
tier ſentence to the admiralty-court in Lon- 
cn. There are upwards of twenty ſuch vice- 
aümirals in Great-Britain. 


d KALsHür, . the office of an ad- 
+ DMIRALTY, /. [amiralts, Fr.] the of- 
dor power of the lord high admiral, or lords 
com mitſioners. It uſually conſiſts of à firſt 
ouathoner, who preſides at the board, and 
- others, which take place in the order their 
3 are ſet down in the commiſſion. They 
E the chief dire gion of the affairs of the 
7; their juriſdiction is over Great-Britain, 

% Wales, and the dominions and iſles 


Lord high-admiral, | 


A DM 


ſigned by them. Court of Admiralty, is a ſo- 
vereign court, held by che lord high admiral, or 
commiſſioners of the admiralty; and has cog= 
nizance in all maritime affairs, civil as well 
as "criminal. 
high ſeas, or in great rivers, -below the bridge 
next the ſea, are cognizable in this court only, 
which, by ftatute, is obliged to try the ſame 


mined according to civil law, becauſe the ſea 
is without the juriſdiction of the common law, 
Under this court is alſo a court of equity, for 
determining differences among merchants. 
The Court of Admiralty was firſt erected by 
king Edward III. | 
ADMIRA'TION, /, [edniratio, Lat.] a 
paſſion excited, when we diſcover a great ex- 
cellence in an object. In ſuch a manner as 
to excite wonder, Surprize, including the 
ſecondary idea -of ſomething culpable.. In 
Grammar, a point -or ſtop, which denotes 
aſtoniſhment; marked thus (1). 
To ADMIRE, v. a. Cd Lat. ]-to 


teem; and arifing from the diſcovery of unex- 
pected and inexhauſted excellence. 
ADMI'RED, part. that which occaſions 
great ſurprize and aftoniſhment. : 
ADMUYRER, / a perfon who feels the paſ- 
ſion of admiration riſing at the fight, or con- 
templation, of any thing ſurpriſingly excellent. 
He who wonders, or regards with admiration. 
ADMTRINGLY, ad. with admiration. 
ADMLI'SSIBLE, a. [from admitto, Lat.] 
that which may be granted or admitted. 
ADMI'SSION, /. 
or permiſſion of entering. Acceſs or liberty 
of approaching, A power of entering. The 
granting a propoſition not fully proved, Ia 
Law, is when the biſhop, after examination, 
allows a prieſt to enter into a benefice to 
which he is preſented, ſaying, Admitto te 
habilem, I admit you as a perſon properly 
qualined 27 
To ADMIT, v. a. [admitto, Lat.] to grant 
acceſs to. To permit or ſuffer a perſon to en- 
ter upon an office. To grant, in a general 
ſenſe; to allow. | ; 
ADMI'TTABLE, a. that which may be 
admitted, applicd both to perſons and things. 
ADMI'TTANCE, { a permiſſion of a per- 
ſon to take and exerciſe the functions of any 
office, Acceſs, paſſage, or power of entering. 
A prerogative, or right of finding a ready ac- 
ceſs to the great. The acceding to, granting, 
or conceſſion of, any poſition. 
To ADMI'X, v. a. fadniſcer, Lat.] to 
join to, or mingle with ſomething elſe, 
ADMPIXION, J. the joining, blending, or 
incorporating one body or fluid with another 
by mixing. 
ADMI'XTURE,.F. the blending or ming- 
ling/one body with another. 


To ADO NIS HI, v. 4. {admoneo, Lat.] to 
| exhort, 


All crimes committed on the 


cherèto belonging. All-warrants for boilding - 
and providing ſhips with warlike ftores, are 


by judge and jury, Civil actions are deter- 


that the ſentence before it Ty wonder or 


look upon with ſome wonder, including eſ- 


[ admiſſio, Lat.] liberty | 


his own 


ADO 
bort, or give advice, with the prepoſition 
again ſt. To reprove. To give a perſona hint, 
to warn. To put in mind of a ſault. 
ADMONISHER, F/. the perſon who re- 


minds another of his duty, and reproves him 
for his faults. | 


ADMO'NISHMENT, /. admonition; no- 
tice of faults or duties. | 8 

ADMONTTION, / [admonitio, Lat.] a 
hint of duty. A reminding a 8 of his 
duty, or reproof for the neglect of it. 

ADMONI'TIONER, /. a general adviſer, 
A ludicrous term. 


ADMO'NITORY, a. [ admonitorius, Lat.] 


that which exhorts and excites us to the per- 


formance of a duty. 

To ADMO'VE, v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] to 
move towards, to approach, or bring nearer to. 

 ADO), / difficulty, when following much. 
With the prepoſition about, buſtle, noife, or 
tumult. With the words great, or more, it 
fignifies a greater appearance or ſhow of buſi. 
neſs than what is real, and is taken in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe. | 

ADOLE'SCENCE, /. [ aduleſcentia, Lat.] 
the ſtate of a growing youth, commencing from 
his infancy, and ending at his full growth; 
and laſting as long as the fibres continue to 
«increaſe in dimenſions or firmneſs z commonly 
computed to be between fifteen and twenty-five, 
if not thirty years of age, The Romans com- 
puted it from twelve .to twenty-five in males, 
and to twenty-one in females,” 
To ADO'PT, v. a. | adapio, Lat.] to ſubſti- 
tute another perſon's ſon inſtead of one's own, 
and make him capable of inheriting, as if ſo 
y nature. To acquire, in oppoſition to what 
ie inherent by nature. To rely or confide- in 
and make uſe of as if our own. , 

ADOPTEDLY, ad. after the manner of 
ſomething adopted. 

ADO'PTER, / he who gives ſome one by 
choice the right of a ſon. 


ADO'PTION, / [adeptio, Lat.] the act by 


which a 1 the child of another for 
on. 

ADO'PTIVE, a. [ad»ptizus, Lat.] that 
which is adopted, in oppoſition to a fon b 
procrettion. 

' ADO'RABLE, a. [adzrable, Fr.] that 
which is worthy of, and ought to receive di- 
vine honour, | 

ANO'RABLENESS, /,. the quality which 
renders a being worthy of divine honours. 

ADO'RABLY, ad. in a manner worthy of 
divine worſhip... 

ADORA'TION, / [advratio, Lat.] the act 
of.worſhipping, including in it reverence, eſ- 
teem, and love. The external act of homage 
paid to God, diſtinguiſhed from mental wor- 
ſhip. Homage paid to perſons in high poſts, 
or in great eſteem. ay 

To ADO'RE, v. a. [adors, Lat.] to reve- 
rence, to honour with divine worſhip. To 
pay a high degree of regard, reverence, eſteem, 
and homage. 


ADU'RER, Y one who pays divine honours 


ö 


verential regard. In common converſation, « 
lover, who almoſt idolizes the obje&- of hu 
To ADO v. @. | adorno, Lat. 
off with dreſs. To deck lo * ＋ ago 
convey ſplendor, or pomp. To be embelliſbed 
or graced with oratory and elegance of 
ADO'RNMENT, , the advantage of orna. 
ment, applied both to dreſs and the faculties of 
the min. 
ADO'WN, prep. towards the ground, down, 
wards, or down. . | 
A'DRAGANTH, / [in Medicine} Gun 
Dragon. It diſtils by incifion from the trunk 
or great roots of a plant, which is ſmall and 
thorny, with thin flender leaves, and grows in 
ſeveral parts of the Levant. The gum is of 
different colours, as white, red and black. It 
muſt be choſen clear, ſmooth, and twiſting. It 
is of great uſe in medicine. Skinners and cur- 
riers uſe great quantities of it in prepating their 
leather, and prefer the red and black, though 
all others uſe the white or grey. 
ADRE'AD, ad. in a ſtate of fear. 
ADRI'FT, ad. { adrifan, Sax, ] driven * 
the pleaſure of a torrent. In a figurative ſenſe, 
at random, without reſtraint, or following the 
firſt impulſe, 


or ſkilful; dexterous. bn 

ADRO'ITNESS, / dexterity ; readineſs 
activity; aſſiduity. Johnſon obſerves, that 
neither this nor the preceding word ſeem u 
be perfectly naturalized. 

ADRY', ad. in want of drink; thirſty. 

ADSCITITIOUS, a. [adfeititivs, Lat.] 
taken in to ſupply or complete; added unnecel- 
ſarily. - Spurious; interpolated, and not ge- 
nuine ; borrowed, or counterfeit, - | 

ADSTRICTION, -/{. [ adftri&io, Lat. the 
act of binding together; contracting into 4 
jeſſer compaſs; applied to medicines which 
have the power of gontraQing the pats. 

To ADVA'NCE, v. 4. [avancer, Ft.] u 
bring forward, with relation to place. To 
raiſe to a higher poſt; to prefer. To exalh 
by improvement. To. adorns heighten» v 
communicate honour. To haſten: the growth 
applied to vegetables. To propoſe; to offer to 
the public ; to produce, In a mercantile ſenſe, 
to pay the charges of an undertaking before 
the time of reimburſement arrives. To kim 
or lend a perſon money or commodities, befert 
he begins the buſineſs which is to reimburſe it. 

To ADVA'NCE,-w. u. to come 6 
To make a progreſs. 5 

ADVA'NCE, /. the act of coming ber: 
wards 3 to approach. Gradation, or pads 
increaſe. Raiſing to a higher degree of — 
nity or perfection. Advance Guard, is te 
line of an army in battle array next W 
enemy. ; . 

ADVA'NCEMENT, J. the aft of gant 
ground, progreſs. Promotion to a — 
tion; preferment. Raiſing to a Freater 


8 


x great and te. 


ADñDRO'IT, a: Fr.] oe who is very actin 


with of 01 
of a perſo! 
take, or ge 
ſtratagem « 
nity. In m 
fit greater t 
To AD\ 
3mprove, | 
profit; to p 
ADVA' 
vantages. 
ADVAN 
Quces to pro 
ADVAN 
conducing te 
ADVAN 
convenience 
To ADV 
come a part 
ſomething ſu 
ADVEN 
added; addin 
A'DVEN' 
coming, part; 
in the Caler 
preceding C 
Saviour, It 
which begin 
on the Sunda: 
ADVENT] 
that which i; 
Which is natu 
ADVENT 
that which is 
tion to natu1 
ſame nature. 
ADVE'NT 
of Alyent. 
ADVE'NT 
cident which 
hazard. Haza 
Which ſome ri 
Currence, In 
ſent dy ſea, at 
parts, Bil} 90 
Vay, is a bill 
tettifying that 
ſhipped on boa 
Vier perſon, v 
merchant bein 
6 them, be it 
To ADVF” 


h Lad 
chanet, to run 


were for merly | 


OY 


with of or over before the perſon, the better 
of a —— or ſuperiority. Uſed with make, 


tate, or get, it im a 
ſtratagem or cunning. A favourable opportu- 
nity. In mercantile affairs, a premium, or pro- 
fit greater than what can be claimed by Jaw. 


To ADVANTAGE, v. a. to benefit. To 
improre, promote, or forward. To acquire 
Ns profit; to profit. g 0 
ADVA'NTAGED, part. poſſeſſed of ad- 
m yantages. 
nk ADVANTA'GEOUS, à. that which con- 
nd duces to profit, Uſeful, or ſerviceable, 
in ADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. in a manner 
of conducing to convenience or profit. 
I ADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, F. ſervice or 


convenience. 


To ADVE'NE, v. a. [advenio, Lat.] to be- 


zeit come a part of a thing, including the idea of 
ugh ſomething ſuperadded, and not eſſential. 
ADVE'NLENT, part. that which is ſuper- 
added; additional, incidental. . ; 
* ADVENT, /. [adventus, Lat.] ſignifies 
nſe, coming, particularly the coming of Chriſt, and 
; the in the Calendar denotes the time immediately 
| preceding Chriſtmas, or the nativity of our 
Aim Saviour, It includes four Sundays or weeks, 
| which begin either on St. Andrew's day, or 
neſs, on the Sunday before or after it. 
that ADVE'NTINE, a. [from advenio, Lat.] 
m 1 that which is acquired, in oppoſition to that 


which is natural. 


ADVENTI'TIOUS. a. [adventitizs, Lat.] 


Lat.] that which is ſuperadded, or acquired in oppoſi- 
necele tion to natural, That which is not of the 
pt ge· ſame nature. Additional, or increaſed. 


] the of Alyent. 
nto 4 ADVENTURE, /. [avanture, Fr.] an in- 
which eident which is not under our direction; a 


hazard. Hazarding all dangers. An attempt, in 


r.] 0 which ſome riſque is run. An incident, or oc- 
, . To currence, In Commerce, a parcel of goods, 
_exalt lent by ſea, at a perſon's own riſque, to foreign 
em UW Fats. Bill of Adventure, in the mercantile 
roth, vay, is a bill of writing ſigned by a merchant, 


tihtying that the goods mentioned in it to be 
dipped on board ſuch a veſſel, belong to ano- 
tier perſon, who is to run the hazard; the 


merchant being only to account for the produce 
er them, be it more or leſs. 


To ADVENTURE, d. . to ſtand the 
©2ance, to run the riſque. In an active ſenſe, 
to endanger. . 

v VENTURER, J. | avanturier, Fr.] one 

0 ſeeks occaſions of a azard ; one who ex- 
danger; a knight errant.. 


poſes himſelf to 
ADVE'NTUROUS, a. that is ready to ex- 
e greateſt d 


Pe bimfelf to th 
ADVENTU ROUSLY, 
oe caring and bold manner. 
W -NTURESOME, a. {from adven- 
11 Theſe words 


Kite £ 5 Jams, or fum, Sax. 
Amerl, wrote like the Saxon, from 


Wards. . ' i 
ADVANTAGE, / [avantage, Fr.] uſed 


t implies ſuperiority acquired by 


ADVE'NTUAL. 4. relating to the ſeaſon | 


_ 2 
in a hazar- 


- 


8 LR © 
whence they derive their termination, as fell. 
ſum] in a manner ſubject to hazard. 
A'DVERDB, /, n ee. Lat.] is a word 
joined to verbs, to expreſs the manner, time, 
Kc. of an action; as, be fought bravely : 
here bravely is an adverb, Adverbs are like- 
wiſe added to nouns, and even to other ad- 
verbs, in order to modify, br aſcertain their 
meaning. Thus he did the buſineſs extremely * 
well : the word well qualifies the action of 
doing, and the word extremely does the ſame in 
regard to well, | | . 
ADVE'RBIAL, 2. that which is uſed in 
the ſenſe of an adverb. EY | 
ADVE'RBIALLY, ad. like, or in the 
manner of, an adverb. \ 
ADVERSA'RIA, /. [Lat.] a fort of com- 
mon- place book, uſed by ſtudents, to enter 
any remarkable obſervation or occurrence they 
meet with in reading or converſation. | 
 A'DVERSARY, /. [adverſarizs, Lat. ] one 
who ſets himſelf in oppoſition to another. An 
enemy, or one who ſeeks to doanother an injury. 
ADVE'RSATIVE, a. [ adverſativus, Lat. } 
a word which makes ſome oppofition or variety. 
In Grammar, it expreſſes ſome difference be- 
tween what goes before and what follows; as in 
the phraſe, he /aves money, but takes no pains to get 
it, the word but is an adverſative conjunction. 
A'DVERSE, a. [adverſus, Lat.] contrary. 
Acting in oppoſite directions. Figuratively, 
contrary to the wiſh or defire. Applied to con- 
dition, unſucceſsful z calamitous, in oppoſition 
to proſperous. 
 A'DVERSELY, or A'DVERSLY, ad. in 
an adverſe or unhappy manner; difagreeably. . 
ADVE'RSITY, /. [ adverſitas, Lat.] a ſtate 
which is oppoſite to our wiſhes, and the cauſe 
of ſorrow. | 
To ADVE'RT, v. #. [adverto, Lat.] to 
take notice of; to regard, obſerve, or attend 
to; with the particle to before the objet. 
ADVE'RTENCE, / attention to; regard 
to; conſideration of. 

ADVE'RTENCY, /, attention; regard 
conſideration ; heedfulneſs. . | 
To ADVERTI'SE, [advertize] v. a. [ad- 
vertir, Fr. now accented on the laſt, but by 
| Shakeſpeare on the ſecond ſyllable] to deter- 
mine a thing in ſuſpence. To give a perſon 
notice or information. To publith a thing loſt. 
found, or wanted, in the news-papers, or-by 
hand-bills, with a deſcription of Its peculiari- 
ties; now practiſed inſtead of crying it. : 

ADVERTI'SEMENT, - [ adver:izement] /. 
[accented ſometimes on the ſecond ſyllcble] 
admonition ; inſtruction; advice. Publica- 
'tion, a notice of a thing in a news r: or 
2 article, containing the deſcription of a thing 


loft, &c. 
5 F. he that 


. 
* 


, 
ADVERTT'SER, 
brings or gives intelligence or information. 
The paper which contains advertiſements. 
ADVERTISING, [ advertizing] part. ac- 
tive in giving intelligence, advice, or i 
tion. 
| ADVICE, . [avis, Fr.] opinion or coun- 
E 5 ſel; 
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ſel; inſtruction; the reſult. of jugicious re- ſon guilty of lying with his neighbour's wif, 


flection; prudence, or diſcretion. Followed 


ADU'LTERESS,./.. a woman guilty of the 


by the particle with, conſultation, delibera-!crime of violating her huſband's bed, by lying 


tion. Uſed with the word receive or have, in- 
formation, news, or intelligence. 
ADVTSEABLE, 1 a. that which 
may, or is fit to be adviſed ; prudent. 
ADVI'SEABLENESS, [| advizeableneſs] . 
the quality which renders a thing proper to be 
advited ; fitneſs, propriety. : 5 
To ADVT'SE, Fe v. a. [aviſer, Fr.] 
to recommend a thing as uſeful. Lo give a per- 


— 


ſon an idea or hint of; to remind. To in- 


form, or give intelligence of an action tranſact- 
ed at a diſtance. 

To ADVI'SE, [advke] v. u. uſed with 
the particle with before the perſon, to conſult. 
Fo conſider ; to examine ; to give one's opi- 
nion. 

ADVI'SED, [advized] part. deliberate ; 
guided by prudence” after a due examination 
of the nature and conſequences. Done on 

urpoſe. | | 

ADVTI'SEDLY, [advized!y] ad. in a delibe- 
rate manner; withelue conſideration: prudent- 
ly. With any peculiar deſign ; on purpoſe. 

ADVI'SEDNESS, [ aduizedrneſs] ,. a ſtate 


with another man, 

-ADU'LTERINE, J. [adulterine, Fr.] in 
common law, a child got in adultery, © 
ADU'LTEROVUS, a. [ adzlter, Lat.] guilty 
of adultery. Baſe and corrupted ; idolatrous. 
ADU'LTERY, / | adwulterium, Lat.] in iu 
primary ſignification, the crime of being falſe 
to the marriage-bed. Figuratively, idolatry, 
To ADU'MBRATE, v. 4. { adianbro, Lat.] 
to ſhadow; to give a ſlight reſemblance or 
faint likeneſs, alluding to that of ſhadows, 
with reſpe& to the bodies by which they are 
formed. a | 
ADUMBRA'TION, F. the act of giving a 
{light repreſentation, or illuſtration. An imper- 
fect reſemblance, like. that of a ſhadow, A 
faint glimmering, a diftant and confuſed like- 
neſs. In Heraldry, when any figure in a coat 
is ſo obſcured, that nothing but the bare profile, 
or outline, is viſible, Pres 
ADUNA'TION, J. union, the junction of 
two or more bodies. ; 
ADU'NQUE, a. crooked. 
A'DVOCATE, . | advecatus, Lat.] in the 


wherein a perſon has taken the advice andi general import of the word, one who has the 


counſel of others; deliberation, caution. 
ADVI'SEMENT, [ advizement | . | aviſe- 

ment, Fr.] advice, or counſel. Prudence and 

circumſpection. 

* ADVI'SER, [advizer] ſ. he that gives ad- 

vice or counſel ; an adviter, or counſellor. 
ADULA'TION, / [adulatio, Lat. | the act 

of beſtowing more praiſe upon a perſon than is 

due; including in it too high a commendation 


pleading or management of a cauſe ; in a more 
confined ſenſe, the patron of it. One who 


any tenet or action. This term is in Scripture 
applied in both the firſt ſenſes to Chrift, 
Uſed with the particle for, before the 
perſon or thing for which the plea is uſed, 
Lord Advocate, one of the officers of ſtate 
in Scotland, who gives his advice in all caſes 


of his virtues and excellencies, and an entire about making or executing laws; defends the 


neglect of his defects. 


er; one who pays a higher compliment to in all purſuits wherein the king has intereſt; 


another than he deſerves. 
A'DULATORY, a. { adulatorius, Lat.] in 
a flattering or complimental manner. 
ADULT, part. | adultus, Lat.] grown up; 
arrived to the. age of diſcretion. 


ADULT, /. one who is arrived at the in- 


termediate age between infancy and manhood. 


ADU'LTERANT, part. [ adutterans, Lat. | 
the perſon who is guilty of adultery or thing | right to preſent to a beneſice, in the Common 


which debaſes by admixture. 


and is at liberty to plead all cauſes, unleſs 
when acting as an ordinary lord of ſeſſions; 
in which caſe he can plead only the king's. 
ADVOCA'TION, / the office of an ad- 
vocate. 
ADVOWE,, {. [advout, Fr.] he that hat 
the right of advowſon. : 
ADVO'WSON, or ADVO'WSEN, J. 


Law, becauſe thoſe who had obtained the right 


Yo ADU'LTERATE, v. 4. [ adultero, Lat.] of preſenting to a living were generally great 
to violate the bed of a married perſon by] benefactors to it. 


unlawful knowledge. To corrupt or debaſe by 


ſome foreign mixture. 


ADU'LTERATE, a. flowing from, or ow- 


ing to the crime of adultery. 


in value. Debaſed by mixture. 


To ADU RE, v. u. to conſume by fire, t 
burn up. ; 


ADU'LTERATENESS, / the quality or [body which ariſes from... a fermentation 


tate of being adulterate ; counterfeit. 


ADULTERA'TION, A f aduteratio, Lat.] I per; choleric. 


the act of corrupting by a foreign mixture; or 


ADU'STED, part. burnt, or ſet on fire- 


endeavouring to make things paſs for more] Warm, with reſpe& to . the. humours 
than their intrinfic value, by its reſemblance to] body or temper. | 


lomething better. 


* ADV'STION, 


vindicates, or anſwers objections made againſt 


king's rights in all public męetings; proſecutes 
ADULA'TOR, / Ladulator, Lat.] a flatter- all capital crimes before the juſticiary ; concurs, 


ADU'ST, part. | aduftus, Lat. ] burnt uf: 
Counterfeit ; | ſcorched, and thereby rendered brittle. 2 
though reſembling in appearance, yet inferior] to burn, ſchorching hot. In in 2 
Philoſophy, thoſe humours and that habit o. 


choler and bile, and betokens warmth of tem · 


ADU'STIBLE, a. that which may be 
ADU'LTERER, / {aduter, Lat.] the per- Hana: or tcorched up. 


ADU'S] 
dr drying. 

rating its 
res the 
fic, an inft: 
membranes 
eyes, 2 pale 


E, a di 


A 1s very 


Saxons, but 
modern wri 
& as in equa 
ZE'DILE 
giſtrate, der 
or of the bu 
ſuch as bath 
he inſpected 
cognizance 
plays before 
care of the 
nation of all 
publication. 
Els, 4 
to the ſhield 
It derives its 
ſhield with 


J which he Is 


buckler he a 
field is call 
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ADU'STION. / the act of burning up 
vr drying. Applied to the blood, is the eva- 

rating its mo{t ſubtile particles by heat, and 
en the groſſer as halt parched. In Phy- 
ge, an inflammation about the brain and its 
membranes, attended with a hollowneſs in the 
eres, a pale colour and a dryneſs of the body. 
F, a diphthong, wherein the ſound of the 
A is very obſcure, vſed by the Romans and 
Sarons, but ſeems now quite out of-uſe among 
modern writers, being changed for the ſimple 
e, as in equatery eguinotial, and even in Eneas. 

EDILE, /. feln, Lat.] a Roman ma- 
giſtrate, deriving his name from being ſurvey- 
or of the buildings, both public and private; 
ſuch as baths, aquæducts, bridges, and roads; 
he inſpected the weights and meaſures; took 
A cognizance of diſorderly houſes; reviſed all 
plays before their being exhibited; had the 


of care of the acts of the ſenate, and-the exami- 
le, nation of all books which were intended for 


publication. ä 
of ls, /. in Mythology, the name given 
a to the ſhield or buckler of Jupiter, or Pallas. 
It derives its name from Jupiter's covering his 


the ſnield with the ſkin of the goat Amalthea, 
he | which he is reported to have ſucked. This 
Pa duckler he afterwards gave to Minerva, whoſe 
bo ſhield is called by this name. 
inſt  ANUGMA, {. [alriyc, Gr.] a propoſi- 
an tion put in obſcure, and often contradictory 
ry terms, in order to exerciſe the ſagacity of a. 
en perſon ; or an obſcure deſcription of a thing, 
(ed, delixered in ſuch terms as render the explica- 
* tion difficult, and the meaning not intelligible 
** at firſt fight, | 
7 ARA, /. [Lat.] in Chronology, a ſeries 
SD ol years, commencing from a certain fixed point 
* 0! time, called an Epocha. Thus, the Chriſtian 
* Fra is the number of years ſince the birth of 
el Clriſt, Authors, however, generally uſe the 
. terms ÆAra and Fpocha ſynonymouſly, for the 
time from which the computation commences. 
41. AE RIAL, a. [abrius, Lat.] conſiſting of 
. Produced by the air. Inhabiting the air, 
41 Placed in the air; lofty; high. 


AERIANS, /. a religious ſect in the 


io th ap 7 2 . 
nta century, who derived their name from 
aerius their tounder, 


to hawks, and other birds of prey. 

.AERO'LOGY, / [Lazy and Meyor, Gr. ] a 
"a on the nature and properties of the 
4 O Max cx, J Last and pedrric. Gr.] 
e = «ivining and foretelling by the air. 
60 AE TRV, / Cast and juerptcy Gr. ] 
* ol meduring the air, comprehending 
a... 0! motion, gravitation, preſſion, ela- 
my, rarefaction, condenſation, &c, See 

NEUMATICS. 


, SERO'SCOPY, / [43p and ener, Gr.] 


de obſervation of the ai 


W, . 
ERUGINOUS, 4. [from ergo, Lat.] 


reſemdli 
- "be — ling or delonging to the ruſt of copper. 
8 _ do colour, it is by ſome deſcribed as 2 
ON, Aud by others as a brown. 


AERIE, J. [aire, Fr. ] a neſt appropriated 


ZERVU'GO, V [Lat.] ruſt, particularly that 
of copper; verdigreaſe. | 


ASTUARY, /. ſ[efauarium, Lat.] In 
Pharmacy, a vapour bath. | | 
TIER, /. ſ[aivy, Gr.] in Phyſics, a 
thin ſubtile matter, finer and rarer than air, 
commencing from the limits of our atmo- 
iphere, and expanded through all the regions 
of ſpace. by 
ZETHE'RIAL, 4. [etherizs, Lat.] ſome- 
thing which belongs to, or partakes of the 
nature of æther. 
is that ſpace in the Heavens, where the pure 
unmixed æther is ſuppoſed to be found; and 
figuratively, is uſed for heavenly. Aiberial 
oil, in Chemiſtry, named likewiſe | Sential, 
is a fine, ſubtile, effential oil, approaching 
nearly to the nature of 'a ſpirit. 
liquor, which riſes next after the ſpirit, in diſ- 
tilling turpentine, is termed the etherial oil of 
turpentine, | ; | 3 
| ZETHIO'PSMINERAL, [compound word, 
deriving its name from its colour, which is 
black, and ſuppoſed to reſemble the complexion 
of the /Ethiopians |] in Pharmacy, a prepara- 
tion of equal quantities of quickfilver and flour 
of brimſtone, ground in a ttone or iron mortar, 
till they become black, and 'no particles of 
quickſilver remain viſible, 
TNA, /. a burning mountain, the 
higheſt of any in Sicily. The inhabitants call 
it Monte Gibello, or by contraction, Mon- 
Gibello, i. e. the mount of mounts; for the 
Saracens, when maſters of Sicily, called it 
Gibel ; pronounced by the Germans Gebel, or 
Gipſel, the ſummit of a hill; ſo that the 
name Monte, Italian for a mount, ſeems, when 
joined to the Saracen, to denote the great im- 
preſſion its ravages made on their minds. Its 
aſcent from Catanea is go, ooo paces, but on 
the fide next Randazzo, only 20,000 ; its cir. 


cumfererice, at the bottom, is about 100,000 3,” 


it is of a circular form, and terminates in 37 
peak, reſembling a ſugar-loaf, The bottom 
is planted with corn and ſugar-cants, the mide 
dle with weods, olive-trees, and vines, and 


the top is covered with ſnow all the year. 
The prodigious quantity of burning matter 


ejected, and the earthquakes attending its erup- 
tions, have occaſioned terrible devaſtations and 
calamities. During the eruption of 1693, fif- 
teen or ſixteen towns, eighteen eſtates, with men 
and cattle, beſides villages, and 93,900 ſouls, 
were deſtroyed. . 

AFA'R, ad. at a diftance. Figuratively, 
foreign or ſtrange. Diſtant, in oppoſition to 
intimate friendſhip. : 

A'FER, /. the South Weſt wind. 

AFFABFILITY,/. [ affabjiitas, Lat.] a qua- 
lity which renders a perſon eafy to be ſpoken 
to; including modeſty, gobd-nature, and con- 
deſcenfion ; generally applied to ſuperiors. 

A'FFABLE, verbal a. [ affabilis, Lat. ] eaſily 
to be ſpoken to, on account of complaiſance, 
good-nature, and condeſcenſion. 

A'FFABLENESS, V courteouſneſs ; civil and 


complaiſant behaviour, See AFFABILITY. 
| "Ba A'FFABLY, 


ZEtherial ſpace, or region, 


The pure . 
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APP 


A'FFABLY, ad. in an affable, courteons, | 


and complaiſant manner. | 

AFFA'IR, /. Wale Fr.] ſomething done, 
or to be done. Employment. The concerns 
and tranſactions of a nation. Circumſtances 
or the condition of a perſon. Buſineſs. 

To AFFE'CT, v. a. [ afficio, Lat. | to pro- 
duce an effect, to caule, uſed with the particle 
with, To act upon, Jo influence. To ex- 
cite, ſtir up, or work upon the paſſions. To 
aim at, to endeavour after, applied to perſons. 
To have a tendency ; to aſſume; to tend to. 
To be fond of, or long for. To aſſume a cha- 
racter not real, or natural: and to ſupport it in 
an aukward manner, | 

AFFECTA'TION, /. [affectatio, Lat.] an 
arttul, or hypocritical aſſuming of a character, 
or appearance, which is not our own, and to 


Which we have no claim. 


AFFE'CTED, part. having the affections 
excited, To be peculiarly fond of. Diſpoſed, 
with the word l. Perſonated, or appearing 
unnatural. 

AFFE'CTEDLY, ad. in a manner which 
has more of appearance than reality. 

AFF E'CTE 


A F F. 
To AFFIANCE, v. a. hae, Fr.] to 
bing one's ſelf to marry. Figuratively, To 
give confidence. We 
AFFIDA'VIT, / [Lat.] an oath in writing, 
ſworn before an authoriſed perſon ; which con. 
tains the time, reſidence, and addition of the 
rſon who makes it. 
AFFFED, part. [ affie, Fr.] joined by con- 
tract: affianced ; betrothed. 
AFFILIA'TION, /. [affiliatis, Lat.] adop- 
tion, or the making a ſon. 
AFFI'NED, part. | from affnis, Lat.] joined 
by affinity, or marriage to another; related to. 
AFFINITY, /, [| affinitas, Lat.] relation 
by marriage, in oppoſition to that which is by 
blood. Connex ion; reſemblance to, applied 
to things. | | | 
To AFFI'RM, v. a. [ affirms, Lat.] to con- 
firm a thing as truth ; to declare; to aſſert; 
to tell confidently, It is ſynonymous with 
the following words: To declare ſignifies to 
tell any thing ſimply, but ſeriouſly, To protef 
implies a ſolemn re to aver ſrgnities 
a poſitive declaration: to ert, chat declara- 
tion defended. To maintain, implies a ſupport 


DNESS, /. the quality of aſ- of ſuch affertion. To ſwear, is to ratify it by 


ſuming an unnatural or falſe appearance. Diſ- | an oath. 


tinguiſhed from hypocriſy by its object, that 


AFFI'RMABLE, 4. that which may be al 


being religion, and this politeneſs, grandeur, firmed, or aſſerted. 


learning, &c. 


AFFI'RMANCE, /F. {in Law] confirma- 


AFFE'CTION, /. [afectio, Lat.] ftate of tion; oppoſed to repeal- 


being affected, or wrought upon by any cauſe. 


AFFI'RMANT, /. [affirmans, Lat.] tht 


Paſſions in general. Love, fondneſs, regard, 'perſon who affirms, or makes a politive de- 


. or good-will. Zeal; a defire of obtaining. 
In Logic, an attribute peculiar to ſome ſubject, | 


claration. 


AFFI'RMATION, / [affirmatio, lat.] 


and ariſing from the very idea or eſſence of it; the act of ſtrengthening or ſupporting any 


ſtiled by the ſchoolmen, proprium quarto opinion; confirmation. 


Aſſertion; or tens - 


modo, Affection of the body, in Phyſics, are ,Ciouſneſs of any thing or poſition aſſerted. 


certain modifications occaſioned by motion. 


Confirmation, in oppoſition to repeal, In 


In Medicine, it implies a morbid, or pre- Grammar, what is otherwiſe called a verb, 
ternatural ſtate of the bedy, or ſome of its parts. becauſe it expreſſes what we affirm or aſſert of 
AFFE'CTIONATE, a. [| affeFionne, Fr.] any ſubject. In a legal ſenſe, the method 


,zealous, or a ſtrong and longing deſire; warm. 


allowed by law to the Quakers as a pledge ot 


Strongly inclined, or diſpoſed to. Fond, tender, their truth in judicial courts, inſtead of an 


with all the glowings of paternal love. 


oath. If they make a falſe affirmation, thej 


AFFE'CTIONATELY, ad. in an af- are ſubject to the penalties of the law but 
fectionate, fond, endearing, and benevolent this is only with regard to oaths of allegiance, 


* . * Bob 
and on public occaſions; for in criminal caics 


AFFE'CTIONATENESS, /, the quality | thei? affirmation is not taken in evidence. 


or ſtate of exerciſing the ſocial, benevolent, 


K ind. and endearing paſſions. 


that which poſ- 


AFFIRMATIVE, 3. ; 
Applied to 


tively affirms or aſſerts a thing. 


AFFE'CTIONED, a. full of affectation, perſons, poſitive ; obſtinate in opinion dog 


conceited, affected; mentally diſpoſed. 


matical; or one that would affirm any thing. 


AFFECTIVE, 2. that which acts upon, Affirmative, in Algebra, applied to quantities 


or excites a diſagreeable or painſul ſenſation. 


are thoſe which expreſs a real magnitude, n 


AFFE'ROKS, or AFFEE'RORS, /. in oppoſition to thoſe which are negative; dt 


Law, perſons appointed to tax, aſſeſs, and con- leſs than nothing. 


Affirmative Aer, in A. 


x 2 n . a ; it 
firm ſuch fines as are ſet in inferior courts; in gebta, is that which ſhews that the quand 


court leets, to ſettle the fines of thoſe that are it is prefixed to, is affirmative, 


and is marked 


guilty of faults, which have no expreſs pe- thus +. 1 , 
nalty alſigned by the ſtatute; in courts baron, | AFFI'RMATIVELY, ad. in i ** 


to moderate amerciaments. 


a ten w 
mative or poſitive manner, in oppoſition 


AFFI'ANCE, /. { afftance, Fr.] to confirm negative. 


one's own by plighting of faith ; 


Figuratively, truſt or confidence, the effect of a thing to be true; he that affirms 5 
the mutual vows perſons make each other; a takes the affirmative fide of a Qu 


Nee ; „ 


firm truſt, and unſhaken reliance, 


betrothing. 
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| To AFFI'X, v. 4. [affigo, Lat.] to be fixed 'prefſion of this paſſion is ſudden. To intimis 


or united to. To connect with, to ſubjoin, 


tabliſh. | 

b pl X, fc. [affixum, Lat.] in Grammar, 
ſome letter or ſentence joined to a word. 

AFFI'XION, / the art of affixing, or tate 
of 2 noun that has an. affix. | 

AFFLA'TUS, / | Lat. ] divine inſpiration. 
In Phyſic, a vapour, or blaſt, which is preju- 
dicial to the health. 7 

To AFFLI'CT, v. a. [affligo, Lat.] to uſe 
with ſuch barbarity as may occaſion a deep for- 
row. To mortify, or practiſe all the duties of 
ſincere repentance. To puniſh. To be in 
adverſity, or ſhyolved in temporal unhappi- 


nels. 

AFFLICTION, /. [afflif&is, Lat.] that 
which cauſes'a ſenſation of pain; a very diſ- 
agreeable circumſtance z calamity. 

AFFLI'CTIVE, @. that which occaſions 
torment, miſery, or a ſenſation of pain on ac- 
count of its diſagreeableneſs ; that which con- 
cerns; ſorrow. 

A'FFLUENCE, / Cafftuentia, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, the flowing to any place; reſort, 
or concourſe, It is almoſt always uſed figura- 
tively, Abundance of wealth ; plenty. 

A'FFLUENT, part. [affluens, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, flowing to any part. In its 
ſecondary, abundant in wealth; plentiful; exu- 
derant; wealthy. 

A'FFLUENTNESS, / the quality of being 
wealthy, or abounding with all the convenien- 
cies of liſe. 

A'FFLUX, . [affluxus, Lat.] the act of 
flowing, or thing which flows. 

To AF FO RD, v. 4. . Fr.] to 
yield or produce, To ſupply, cauſe, or grant. 
Jo be able to ſell, without loſing. 

To AFFO'REST, v. 4. to turn ground 
into a foreſt, 

AFFRAI'D, part. from affrayer, Fr. ] to be 
timorous ; to be affected with fear, either by 
a preſent object which may endanger our ſafety, 
or dy the proſpect of a diſtant, or future evil. 
It iz generally ſpelt with a fingle /, but this 
i» more conſiſtent with analogy. 

To AFFRA'NCHISE, v. a. [affranchir, 
Fr.] to make free. | 

To AFFRA'Y, v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] to 
ſtrike with terror or fear; to fright. 

AFFRA'Y, or AFFRA'YMENT, / in 
Lus, formerly an affright cauſed to one or 
more, by perſons appearing in unuſual armour. 
At preſent, a {kirmiſh or fighting, wherein 
lome blow is given, or ſome weapon drawn, It 


ers from an afſault, as this is a public, but 
Uat a perfonal wrong. 
AFFRI'CTION, / (africa, Lat,] the 


act of rubbing two bodies together, or one 
tung on another, 1 


Frictio is the word now 
in uſe, 


To AFFRIGHT, v. 4. from a and frib- 
fan, Su.] to affect with fear, including. in it 
thc idea of ſomething dangerous and miſchie- 
„ \omething that can deprive us of plea- 


ng 


7e, or affect us with pain; and that the — 


date, and diſhearten. | 

 AFFRI'GHT, F. terror, fear, denoting 2 
ſudden impreſſion, in oppoſition to fear, which 
implies a long continuance. * 25 

AFFRICHTFU L, 4. abounding in ſuch 
qualities as may cauſe fear. 

To AFFRONT, v. 4. [affrodter, Fr.] 
In its primary f gnification, io meet face to 
face, to confront, Figuratively, to injure a 
perſon before his face, including in it the ſecon- 
dary ideas of contempt, diſdain, and entire neg · 
lect of decorum. | a 
AF FRONT, . an inſult, or injury offered 
to the tace; including the ideas of contempt 
and rudeneſs. Indecent behaviour, outrage. 
AFFRO'NTER, /. the perſog. who offers 
the affront, ow, | | 
AFFRO'NTING, or, AFFRO'NTIVE, 
pert, a. that which occaſions or cauſes an 
affront, | : 
AFFU'SION, /. [affufio, Lat.] the act of 
pouring one thing upon another. ' 
AFIE'LD, ad. to the field. | | 
AFLOA'T, ad. | from flotter, Fr.] borne 
up by the water ; floating, Figuratively, fluc- 
tuating. 1 Ts 5 
AFO'OT, ad. walking, in oppoſition to 
riding. Figuratively, in agitation ; commenced. 
AFO'RE, prep. See BETORE. 

AFO'RE, ad. applied to time, that which 
is paſt; antecedent to a thing mentioned. 
AFO'REGOING;, part. that which precedes 
any thing jn order or motion. | 
AFO'RE-NAMED, part.” that which has 
been mentioned in a former part of a work. 
AFO'RE-SAID, part, that which has been 
ſaid or mentioned prior to the time and place 
in which it is referred to, , 
AFO'RETIME, ad. in times paſt, or thoſe 
which have preceded that in which they are 
referred to. „ 
AFRE'SH, ad. a- new; again; a ſecond 
ume. 
AFRICA, , one of the four principal 
parts of the world; bounded on the N. by 
the Mediterranean ſea; on the W. and S. 
by the Ocean; on the E. by the Red Sea and 
the Iſthmus of Suez. It is in the form of a 
pyramid, whoſe baſe, from Tangier to the 
Iſthmus of Suez, is about 2000 miles. From 
the top of the pyramid, that is to ſay, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the moſt northern 
part, is 4600 miles; and in the broadeſt 
part, that is, from Cape Verd to Cape Guard- 
a-fui, it is 3500. The greateſt part of it is 
within the Torrid Zone, which renders the 
heat almoſt inſupportable in many. places. 
However, the c in general are very fruit- 
ful, the fruits excellent, and the plants ex- 
traordinary. The fleſh of the animals is in 
general very good ; and there are more wild 
beaſts than in any other part of the world 3 
ſuch as lions, tygers, leopards, panthers, rhi- 
noceroſes, and elephants. There are alſo ſome 
animals peculiar to this country; ſuch as the 
REI or the ſea-horſe, whoſe teeth 
are 


AFT 
are ſo large that they ſerve inſtead of ivory, 
and are much better; the rhinoceros, with 
two horns'on its noſe; and the moſt beauti ul 
ſtriped Zebra, which is eſteemed a fine pre- 
ſent for the greateſt princes. As for the cro- 
codiles, which were thought formerly to be 
peculiar to Africa, they are now met with in 
other places, or at leaſt, creatures ſo much 
like them, that it is hard to know the dif- 
ference. Beſides theſe, they have oſtriches, 
camels; various ſorts of monkies, and many 


' A'FTER-CROP, F. the ſecond exop or 
duce of a ground in one yar. Me ies 


other animals not to be met with in Europe. 
There are ſeveral deſarts, particularly one of 
a large extent, which is almoſt without water; 
' and whole ſands are ſo looſe, that, by means 
of a ſtrong wind, they will ſometimes, bury 
whole caravans at a time. However this is 
not quite without inhabitants, for there are, 
wild Arabs, and other people, who rove from 
place to place, partly in ſearch of paſture, 
and partly to lie in wait for the rich caravans 
that travel from Barbary and Egypt to Ne- 
groeland and Abyſſinia. There are many large 
rivers ; but the principal are the Nile-and the 
Niger. There' are very high mountains in 
divers parts, particularly in Abyflinia and 
Barbary ; in which laſt country is Mount 
Atlas, that ſeparates Barbary from Beledul- 
gerid, and runs from E. to W. Their re- 
ligion is Mahometaniſm and Paganiſm, though 
there are Chriſtians in ſome parts, as in 
Abyſſinia, and among the European ſettle- 


AGE 


A'FTER-GAME, / an expedient aft 
the original plan or firſt attempt hat 1 
carried. A we- 

AFTER. MATH, F. ſecond crop of graſi 
mown in autumn, . 

A'FTER-NOON, /. that ſpace, or interml, 
which is from twelve at noon till the evening, 
Figuratively, in the decline: |, 2 

AFT ER-PAINS, / pains after birth. 

A'FTER-THOUGHT, /. an expedient 
formed too late; reflection, or thought ariſing 
after the finiſhing of a thing: Repentance. 

AF FEER-TIMES, /, ſieldom uſed in the 
ſingular] future ages; in time to come. 

AFI ER WARP, or A'FTERWARDS, ad, 
in ſucceeding or future time, referring to ſome. 
thing which proceeded, and which it is ſup- 
poſed to follow. . 

A FTER-WI T, / an unſeaſonable expedient, 
or a contrivance which is too late. 

AGAIN, ad. [ agen, Sax. ] a ſecond time, 
implying the repetition of the ſame action. 
On the other hand, denoting a correſpondence 
or reciprocation of action. After aſt, a re- 
turn of a thing given. Return, by way ef 
recompence; or reimburſement. - After much, 
or words implying dimenſion, a repetition of 
the ſame quantity which preceded. 


oy 


AGAINST, prep. | engeon, Sax. ] uſed of 


perſons in oppoſition, alluding to the poſition 


ments. Africa is variouſly divided, according of two armies ready to attack each other, 
to different geographers : however, the beſt | After ſpeak, to be repreſented in a bad light. 


diſtinguiſh them by the names of Egypt, Bar- 
bary, Guinea, Congo, Catfreria, Abyſſinia, 
Nubia, and Nigritia, with the iſlands that fur- 
round it. Africa, in painting, is repreſented 
by a black woman, almoſt naked, with frizzled 
hair, and an elephant's trunk for a creſt, a 
fierce lion on one fide, and a viper and ſerpent 
on the other ; with other emblems of the pro- 
duce of the country. (Ht BT > . 
AFTER, prep. [ fer, Sax. ] is applied both 
to time and place. Applied to time, it denotes 
that ſomething had been done before. Joined 
with verbs, it has a reference to time, with ſuc- 
ceeding or tollowing. Applied to place, behind, 
Or following, Comerning. According to; 
agreeable to, in imitation of. 3 
AFTER, ad. [it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
prepoſition, becauſe it has a relation to that 
which goes before it; but not to the ſentence 
which tollows it] ſucceding or following in 
time. Second or following in place, in op- 
poſition to before. | | 
A'FTER-AGES, /. ages which are to come, 
or future. 
* A'FTER-ALL, taking every thing into 
conſideration z in fine; notwithſtanding all 
that has been ſaid; at laſt. 
A'FTER-CLAPS, / ſome unexpected inci- 
dent after an affair is ſuppoſed to be ended. It is 
uſed in an ill ſenſe, but ſeems a low expreſſion. 
A'FTER-COST, /. expences which are in- 
curred after the original bargain or plan is 
finiſhed, x: x 


* 


Applied to motion, contrary direction ; or that 
in which ons body meets with another. Cloſe 
to, joining, or contiguous. Immediately pre- 
ceding; previous to, or near. 

A! GAP E, /. [aar, Gr. ] love-feaſls, exer- 
ciſed by the primitive Chriſtians. 

AGA'PE, ad. a ſtupid kind of admiration; 
wondering, as expreſſed by the ignorant, with 

en mouths. . 

A'GARICEK, / L agaricum, Lat.] in Botany 
an excreſcence growing in the ſhape of a 
muſhroom upon the trunk and great branches 
of the oak and other trees, but the larch-tree 
eſpecially, Mineral -Agarick, is a kind of 
ſtone found in the clefts of 55 in er 

A GATE, /. [a xa, Gr. } a precious 
of che flint A harder than jaſper, 
and receives a better poliſn. Its colours are 
various, and in ſome of them repreſent ſuch 
figures as are very ſurpriſing. 

AGA'ZED, part. ſtruck with a ſudden ter- 
rar: terrified to ſtupidity. 

AGE, /. the time of man's life; a ſucceſ- 
ſion or generation of men; a century, or 
ſpace of an hundred years. ; 

A'GES or Tu worLD, / The ume 
preceding the birth of Chriſt has generally 
been divided into fix ages: the firſt compre 


hends the time from the beginning of 


world to the deluge, and confiſts of 1656 
years : the ſecond, from the deluge to the ume 
of Abraham's coming into the land of 1 third 
* 2082, comprehends. 426 yewrs: the 
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| AGE 
age of the world, from Abraham's entrance 


into the promiſed land to the deliverance of 
the Hebrews out of Egypt, in the year of the 


age, from their going out of Egypt to the 
laying the foundation of the temple, in the 
year of the world 2992, comprehends 479 
ears: the fifth age of the world, from laying 
the foundation of Solomon's temple to. the 
Babyloniſh captivity, in the year of the world 
4416, contains 424 years; the ſixth age of the 
world compriſes the time from the Babyloniſh 
captivity to the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
happened in the year of the world 4000, 
and tour years before the vulgar Era, including 
2, years. Another diviſion of the ages 
of the world is, the age of the law of nature, 
which comprehends the whole time between 
Alam and Moſes; the age of the Jewiſh 
law, which takes in all the time from Moſes 
to Chriſt; and laſtly, the .age of grace, or 
the nuraber of years elapſed fince the birth of 
Chriſt, Ancient hiſtorians have likewiſe divided 
the duzation of the world into certain periods, 
called Ages: the firſt, reaching from the 
creation to the deluge which happened in Greece, 
during the reign of Ogyges, is called the 
obſcure or uncertain Age; the hiſtory of man- 
kind, during that period, being very uncertain : 
the ſecond, called the fabulous or heroic Age, 
terminates at the firſt olympiad; where dhe 
third, or hiſtorical Age commences, The 
poets have likewiſe made four diviſions of the 


tie filver, the brazen, and the iron Age. 
There are alſo four degrees, or periods in 
human life, namely, infancy, youth, man- 
tiood, and old Age ; the firſt extends to the 
14th year, the ſecond to the 25th year, the 
turd to the 40th, and the fourth to the 55th 
Fear or, rather, as long as a man lives. In 
w 2 man at twelve years of age ought to 
take the oath, of allegiance to the king in a 
leet; at fourteen, which is his age of diſcretion,” 
he may marry, chooſe his guardian, and 
elaim his lands held in ſocage. His full age is 
twenty-one, in man or woman, A woman is 
dowable at nine years of age, may marry. at 
twelve, and at fourteen chooſe her guardian. 
At fourteen, a man may diſpoſe of his perſonal 
elate by will, but not of lands; and at this age 
2 man or woman is capable of being a witneſs. 

AGE or Taz Moon, / the ſpace of time, 
ateryal, ſince her laſt conjunction with the 


or 
ſun 


AGED, @. that which has lived a long 


courie or ſeries of years, generally applied to 


animals, 


* Figuratively, that which has ſtood 
7 many years ; decayed by length of time, 
ppited o inanimate things, 

AGEDLY, ad. after the manner of a 


7a advanced in years, or in the decline of 


AGEN, ad. [a ion 
(agen, Sax. ] a tition of 
on _ deed ; ſomething by . reply to 
nat had been ſaid. This is the true ſpelling, 


A GG 


hyme. SeeAcarn. 


_ 


action; the ſtate of being in, or exerting 
ation. * | 
A'GENT, part. thats which acts, or is 
active, in oppoſition to patient, br paſſive. 
AGENT, FJ. a being endued with the power 
of action.” In Phyſics, that which is endued 
with power to act on another, and to produce 
a change or alteration by ſuch action. The 
ſchools divide agents into natural or free, 
Natural, are thoſe which are determined b 
the great Author of nature to one fort of fees, 
with an incapacity to perform any other, as fire 
to heat only, not to cool. A free agent is that 
which may do or not do any action, and has 
the conſcious perception that his actions are 
cauſed by his own will, without any external 
neceſſity or determination whatever. In Com- 


merce, an agent is a perſon entruſted with 


tranſacting buſineſs for another at a diſtance, or 
the negociation of the affairs of a ftate or cor- 
poration, Agent and Patient, in Law, is a 
perſon who daes or gives ſomething to himſelf, 
being both the doer of a thing and the party to 
whom it is done. Thus a creditor being left 
executor, he may retain ſo much, of the eſtate 


of the deceaſed as will pay his debt, and by that 


means become both agent and patient, i. e. the 
party to whom the debt is due, and the perſon 
who pays it. 


To AGGLO'MERATE, v. 4. [agglomera, 


Lat.] to gather up in a ball; te gather toge- 
ages of the world, namely, the golden Age, |th 


er. | 

AGGLU'TINANTS, /. {from 4 
Lat.] in its primary fignification, thoſe ſub- 
ſtances which have a quality of glewing, or 
ſticking any bodies together. In Phyfic, 
ſtrengthening medicines, which adhering to the 


what is waſted in the animal action. | 

To AGGLU'TINATE. v. a. to unite one 
part to another, as it were with glue; to make 
one part ſtick to another. Uſed with the par- 
ticle 10. 

AGGLUTINA'TION, /. in its primary 
ſignification, to join two bodies faſt together, 

AGGLU'TINATIVE, &@a. in Medicine, 
that which has the power of thickening the 


nouriſhing / 

To AGGRANDI'ZE, v. a. [ aggrandiſer, 
Fr. ] toexalt, prefer, or make conſiderable by 
the addition of poſts and penſions. To en- 
large, exalt, or ennoble, applied to the facul- 
ties and ſentiments of the mind. | 
AGGRANDI'ZEMENT, /½ the act of 

romoting to a high place in a ſtate; or the act 
vr conferring power, honour, and wealth on a 
erſon. | . 

AGGRAN DIZ ER, F. the perſon who con- 
ſers honour and riches on another. 

To A'GGRAVATE, v. 4. to increaſe the 
weight of a thing ; in its primary ſenſe. In its 


ſecondary or figurative ſenſe, to add to the 


enormity, applied to crimes. 


k1gh now uſcd only by poets for the ſake of 


| 


| AGGRAVA'TION, J the a& of making 


worſe, 


AGENCY, /. the quality of acting; | 


ino, ; 


ſolids in the human body, recruit and ſupply | 


animal juices, ſo as to render them fit for 
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the ſigns of a perſon terrified by an apparition, 
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AGO 


worſe, applied to the demerit of actions. To toſs from one to another; to diſcufs or cone 


Some circumſtance which heightens the guilt|trovert with great warmth. 
of any crime, xc. 


A'GGREGATE, a. an aſſemblage or col- 
lection of the particles into one maſs. | 

A'GGREGATE, /. [from aggrego, Lat.] an 
aſſemblage formed of ſeveral particulars. ' The 


ſum total or reſult of ſeveral things added toge- | 


A | 

To A'GGREGATE, v. a. [aggrego, Lat.] 
to collect together ſeveral particulars into one 
ſum, or ſeveral parcels or particles into one maſs. 

AGGREGA'TION, /. a whole made up of 
ſevera) parts added together. In Arithmetic, 
the ſum total, formed by the addition of ſeveral 
units together. In Phyſics, an aſſemblage of 
ſeveral things which have no natural connection 
with each other. 

To AGGRE'SS, v. a. [aggredior, Lat.] to 
commit the firſt a& of hoſtilityz to make the 
firſt attack; to occaſion or begin a quarrel. 

AGGRE'SSION, /. [aggrefſio, Lat.] the 
act of beginning a quarrel, or being guilty of the 
firſt attack. : 

' AGGRE'SSOR, / the perſon who commits 
the firſt act of hoſtility or injury. 

AGGRIE'VANCE, J. an action which 
cauſes pain or uneaſineſs in the perſon to whom 
it is done, and includes in it the ſecondary 
idea of injury, or ſomething undeſerved. 

To AGGRIE'VE. v. 4. to do or fay ſome- 
thing which ſhall make a perſon uneaſy. To 
offer an injury, which ſhall occaſion vexation. 

AGHA'ST, a. [from @ and g, Sax. ] all 


like one who had ſeen a ghoſt, | 

A'GILE, a. [agilis, Lat.] active; acting 
with great ſpeed and readineſs; nimble. Ap- 
plied to the mind, alert, vigorous, in oppoſition 
to ſlow and ſtupid. 

A'GILENESS, J. the quality of per forming 
without pain or any other impediment. 

AGT'LITY, / [agilitas, Lat.] a capacity 
of moving without pain or any other impedi- 
ment. . : 

A'GTO, / | Venet. aid or aſſiſtance] in Com- 
merce, the exchange or difference between bank 
and current money, or caſh, Thus if a bar- 
gain be made to pay either 100 livres bank or 
105 caſh, the agio is ſaid to be 5 per cent. 
The agio varies almoſt every where; at Am- 
ſterdam it is uſually from g to 5 per cent. at 
Rome near 25 per 1500; at Venice 10 per cent. 
fixed; and at Genoa from 15 to 16, It like- 
wiſe ſignifies the profit which ariſes from money 
advanced, and is the ſame as premium. 

AGI'STMENT, /. in Common Law, the 
feed” of other people's cattle, taken into any 
ground, at a certain rate per week. In a large 
ſenſe, it extends to all manner of common or 
herbage, or the profits ariſing from thence. 


. 


AGITA'TION, /. [ agitatio, Lat.] the act of 
ſhaking or putting the particles of a body into 
motion. Diforder of the mind, arifing from 
the violence of different paſſions, © Confide. 
ration, or deliberation of ſeveral perſons: 
AGITA'TOR / the perſon who projet 
any ſcheme, occaſions any diſturbance, or 
cauſes any motion, He who manages and con- 
ducts the affairs of another. 
A'GLET, /, a tag of a point carved into 
ſome repreſentation of an animal. The pen 
dants at the ends of the chives of flowers, 
A'GNAIL, /. | Sax. | a whitlow. 
AGNA'TI, /. | Lat. | in the Roman law, 
the male deſcendants from the ſame father, 
diſtinguiſhed from cognati, which includes the 
female deſcendants, 
AGNA'TION, / in the Civil Law, the 
relation between the deſcendants from the ſame 
father, including only males. 
AGNI'TION, /. { agnitio, Lat.] an acknow« 
ledging. 
To AGNT'ZE, v. a, [from agnoſco, Lat.] 
to own; to avow; to acknowledge. 
AGNOE'T/Z, /, [from d,, 2 
Church Hiſtory, a ſet of hereties, who hell 
that Chriſt, with reſpe& to his human nature, 
was ignorant of ſome 'things, and eſpecially 
the day of judgment. | 
AGNO'MEN, /. [Lat.] an addition or 
name added to the ſurname of a perſon oa 
account of ſome peculiar action or circumſtance; 
as the addition of Africans to the name of Sci- 
pio, on account of his exploits in Africa ; and 
of Cicero to that of Tully, on account'of a protu- 
berance on his noſe, like a vetch, which Cice- 
ro ſignifies. | 
AGNOMINA'TION, /. [ agnominatio, Lat.] 
the reſemblance or alluſion of one word to ana- 
ther both in ſound and ſenſe. | 
A'GNUS DEI, /. [Lat. the Lamb of God] 
in the Roman church, a flat piece of white 
wax of on oval on. no 2 the figure of 
the lamb, and conſecrated by the : 
AGO“, ad. ¶ from agan, Sax. 27 whence 
ſome counties fill pronounce [PR paſt, 
When we reckon paſt time, or end. 
ing with the preſent, we uſe ſince; 28, © It h 
a year e it hap „ But when ve 
reckon from the preſent, and end wich the paſt; 
we uſe ago; as, © It happened three nights 
ago. This is a _ which foreigners 
ought peculiarly to attend to, 
4666, ad. | agogo, Fr. eager for the poſ- 
ſeflion of ſomething z longing. To ſet one's 
fancy or affections on. EO 
AGONE, = Lerne, Sax. paſt, with re- 
ſpect to time; formerly. 
PAGONT'STES, S. ee Gr.] one who 


A'GITABLE, a. [agitadilis, Lat.] that|ufed to exhibit at the public games of Greece 


which may be put in motion. 
To A'GITATE, v. a. 


move by repeated actions. To actuate, act 


and Rome, being a candidate for the prizes 


agito, Lat.] to | awarded for ſuperiority of ſtrength, c. 


To AGONI Z E, v. . LAvelge, Gr. ] to be 


upon, or give motion to. To diſturb, or dif. affected with acute and exceſſive pain. 


order by the diſtractions of different motives. | 


A'GONY, /. [from aan Gr. axed, 
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SNR 
pain, wherein all the powers of Nature are 
convulſed, * 3 
Death for the maltery. a 

AGONYCLI'TES, /. from « neg. yowy 


xb, Gr.] a ſect in the ſeventeenth cen- 
_ who derived their name from their diſ- 
e, never to kneel, but to 


tury, who derive 
tinguiſhing principl \ 
ſay all their prayers ſtanding. 

A'GRA, J. 


on the W. Dely on the North, Sambal on the 


qu 
hor . . * 
computed at near three millions ſterling. 


bar, or Eclebara, is a place of great traffic, 


a tible, and there is a return of the hot one only, 
8 taving merchants from China, Perſia, all it is called an intermitting fever. According to 
parts of India, and from England and Holland. the returns of the fit, it is differently denomi- 
. i indigo is reckoned the very beſt in the nated. If it returns every day, it is then called 
0 world, beſides which, they export a great a quotidian; if every third day, a tertian ; 
mm ſtuffs and linens, tiſſues, lace, rice, and and if every fourth day, a quartan. Jt 4 
1 cotton, The number of its modians, or pub-| A'GUED, part. ſtruck, or affected with an 
lic barars, covered bazars, or quarters for mer-|ague. Figuratively, cold, ſhivering, trembling, 
] chants, ſome of which are a quarter of a league [in alluſion to the effects of this diforder. _ 
| long, together with its caravanſerahs, which| A*GUE-FIT, / the cold, ſhivering, tremb- 
in are about eighty, are ſufficient to convince us ling fit, which affects people in the ague. 
14 both of the prodigious extent, and of the im- A'GUISH, [ pron. agree] a. like, or hav- 
re, meuſe trade which is carried on in this city. ing the properties of an ague. | 
ly Lat. 26 deg. 29 min, N. Long. 79 deg. 12] A'GUISHNESS, [ pron. ag. the 
min. E. lauality which reſembles an ague. | 
or AGRA'RIAN, a. Cagrarius, Lat.] in the] AH! intrej, a word made uſe of ts denote 
oa Roman Law, a term applied to ſuch laws as re- [ſome ſudden diſlike, and occaſioned by the 
ce; late to the diviſion and diſtribution of lands. apprehenſion of evil conſequences, _ 
li- To AGREE" v. a. to be friends, or in} AHA“, an interjection denoting the triumph 
and e:ncord, 1. e. a ſtate wherein the ſentiments of contempt ; intended to expreſs joy at the ca- 
ot of one perſon are ſimilar to, or the ſame as |lamities of others, and to increaſethe uneaſineſs 
Tees thoe ot another, To conſent to do a thing |which they themſelves experience. | 
upon certain conditions; to bargain, To re-“ AHEAD, ad. a fea term; beyond 5 im« 
at.] ſznble; to be like. To match, applied to co- [plying a greater degree of ſwiftneſs. Applied 
= but. To tally with; to be conſiſtent with. to perſons, to contract an inveterate habit, 
| AGREE'ABLE, a. ee Fr. ] ſuitable; which is not to be eaſily ſurmounted by ad- 
30d] con:ormable to, or conſiſtent with. Pleaſing; | vice or inſtruction. | | 
hite pretetul; as ſuitable to our inclinations or] AHETGHT, ad. on high ; a great diſtance 
re of faculties, above us. ; £5 
AGREE'ABLENESS, . the quality which | To AID, v. a. 2 Fr. ] to give aſſiſtance 
ence renders a thing grate ful to the taſte, The ſor ſuceour to; to deliver a perſon in danger, or 
quality which renders a thing pleaſing, below) diſtreſs, out of it, by giving him all the aſſiſt- 
Ppture, and leſs than admiration, Likeneſs; | ance, help, or ſuccour in one's power. To 
atnity ; reſemblance. 


word; a pleaſing ſatisfaction. 


aGREE'MENT, 
nun,] friendſhip 
tat, bargain, or compact. Reſemblance. 
AGRICULTURE, 
the art of tillin 
do make 
g in manuring, fallowing, 
1 reaping, mowing, Oe. 
"i the productions of different ſoils, 


ne; together 5 
ber "a, with the culture of fo 


nd ſhe ſtruggles, as it were, with 


Perſ.] the principal kingdom 
of the empire of the Mogul. It has Bando 


F. Gualcar and part of Narvar on the 8. Its 
ota of forces to the Mogul's army, is 15,000 
ſe, and 39,000 foot; and its revenue is 


Azra, its capital, founded in 1566, by Ecle- 


AGREE'ABLY, ad. in a manner conſiſtent 
with, or conformable to. In a manner which 


AGREED, part. ſettled by mutual conſent. 
J. [in Law Latin agreea- 
3 alliance, concord. A con- 


, [ agricultura, Lat.] 
Alling and manuring the ground, ſo 
it fruitful and bear plants; conſiſt- 
ſowing, harrow- 
the management 
and plant- 
reſts, tim- 
"i The higheſt encomium that could be 
* man in Rome, was, that he cultivated 


"12 ſfot of ground well; the moſt illuſtri- 


ATL 

Jous ſenators applied themſelves to it, and their 
Dictators were taken from the plough. Agri- 
culture, or huſbandry, is the original ſource of 
moſt of our treafures, and the great fountain of 
all, materials for commerce. 

AGROU'ND, ad. a marine term, ſtranded ; 
ſtuck fat upon ſhore, ſo as not to be got off, 
and purſue a voyage ; hindered by the ground 
from paſſing further. Figuratively, meeting 
with ſome impediment or obſtacle, which ren- 
ders it impoſſible to advance in, or go on with, 
an affair, 

A'GUE, / [aign, Fr.] a periodical ſpecies | 
of fever, beginning with a cold ſhivering, 
which is ſucceeded by heat, and terminates in 
a ſweat. When the cold fit is ſcarcely pereep- 


ſupport, when applied to the means uſed to free 
a perſon from want. 

AID, /, [aide, Fr.] that which contributes 
to render a thing more eaſy. Aſſiſtance. Sup- 
port given to a perſon. In Politics, a ſubſidy, or 
money given to ſupport the neceſſities of the ſtate. 

AlD-DE-CA MP, / in the army, an offi. 
cer who receives and carries the orders of a ge- 
neral officer to the reſt of the army. | 

AI DER, / one who affiſts, or helps; one 
who takes part with a perſon, and endeavours 
to promote his undertaking. 

Al DLESS, ad. deprived, or in want of help 
or aſſiſtance to render an undertaking ſucceſs. 
ful, or a misfortune ſupportable. Without 
aid, or aſſiſtance from another. | 

To AIL, v. a. [eglan, Sax. ] to diſturb; to 
1 with a diſagreeable ſenſation. au. 


AIR 
AIL, / a diftemper. | 
AI'LING, part. one of a weak conſtitution, 

ſubject to diſorders ; valetudinary. 

.. AVLMENT, +-F. indiſpoſition; diſorder; 

giminution of health. 

To AIM, v. à. to put a weapon in ſuch 

a direction or poſition as to hit any object; to 

throw a thing at an object, in ſuch a manner, 


% 


as to render the ſtriking of it poſſible, To[g 
_ endeavqur_to ſtrike. Figuratively, to direct 


the edge of ſatire againſt a particular perſon. 
AIM, / the poſition or direction of a wea- 
pon, in order to ſtrike an object. The point 


which is intended to be hit; or the object de- 


figned to be ſtruck, Figuratively, an endea- 
vour to obta in any thing; intention; purpoſe ; 
or deſign. © oy 

. N | a3p Gr.] in Philoſophy, a thin 
elaftic fluid, ſurrounding the globe of the 


earth; imperceptible to all our ſenſes, except | 
Boyle ſuppoſes it to be made up | experiment; a tube called the Swan's Neck, 


feeling, Mr. 
of three different kinds of corpuſcles, namely, 
1. Of thoſe numberleſs and minute particles, 
which, in the form of vapours, or dry exhala- 
tions, aſcend from the earth, water, minerals, 
vegetables, animals, &c. in ſhort, of whatever 
ſubſtances are elevated by the celeſtial or ſub- 
terraneous heat, and thence diffuſed into the 
atmoſphere, 2. Of a ſtill more ſubtile matter, 
confiſting of thoſe exce:dingly minute atoms, 
the magnetical efluvia of the earth, with other 
innumerable particles ſent from the bodies of 
the celeſtial luminaries, and cauſing, by their 
impulſe, the idea of light in us. 3. Of an 
Elattic ſubſtance, which is the baſis of all the 
other parts, and conſtituting the true eſſence of 
air, concerning the ſtructure of which various 
hypotheſes have been- framed. Some have 
reſembled theſe elaſtic particles to the ſprings of 
watches coiled up, and endeayouring to reſtore 
themſelves ; others to flocks of wool, which 
Seing compreſſed, have an elaſtic force; and 
others to ſlender wires, of different ſubſtances, 
conſiſtencies, &c. yet all ſpringy, expanſible, 
and compreſſible. In Muſic, it is the. melody 
of the tune, light or grave. In Poetry, a fong, 
catch, &c. In Painting, it denotes the manner 
and very life of action, and expreſſes the indiſ- 
poſition of the agent, Alſo the mien or man- 
ner of a perſon; a clownith or genteel air. In 
a figurative ſenſe, a diſcovery made of a thing 
not known before. Poſture, attitude, mien, 
manner of behaviour. © He gave himſelf airs.” 
An atfeQed, or laboured, and aukward man- 
ner of addrefs or behaviour. 

To AIR, v. 4. to expoſe to the air. To 
enjoy the benefit from the air. To expoſe to 


' the fire, in order to free from the inconveni- 


ences of damp and ftagnating air. 

AV'R-BLADDER, J. a bladder found among 
the entrails of fiſh, which ſerves, by its con- 
traction or dilatation, to enable them to riſe, 
or dive in the water. | 

AFR-BUILT, a. built in the air; chime- 
rical; without any ſolid ſoundation. 

AI'R-DRAWN, 3. chimerical ; _ imagi- 
nary, 


” 


| AIR. GUN, / an: inſtrument invented. W 


{hoot with, purely by means of com 
AI'R-HOLE, J a hole made pn © 
let out, the. air; a vent, or yent-hole. 
AVRINESS, J. applied to fituation, expoſ. 
ed to a free current ere in oppoſition td con. 
fined; openneſs, , Figuratively, applied 1 
a perſon's manner, or behaviour 3 levi 


alety. 
. AU'RING, . a ſhort walk or ride abroad; 
ſo called, becauſe we then enjoy the ſreſh and 
en air, 
AI'RLING, /. a youthful, light, gay, and 
thoughtleſs perſon. Z 
AFR-PUMP, J in Philoſophy, an inſtru. 
ment or machine uſed for extracting air, con. 
fiſting of a receiver made of glaſs, whertin the 
objects are placed; two braſs cylinders or 
piſtons to extract the air with; a gage to de. 
termine the rarefaQion of the air during any 


communicating with the receiver and the 
piſtons; and a winch that gives motion to the 
whole, | 

AFR-SHAFT, / in Mining, à paſſage 
made for the air by digging. 

AI'RY, a. the ſubtile parts of bodies. On 
high, or in that ſpace of the ſyſtem above the 
earth, aſſigned to the air, Figuratively, chi- 
merical, wanting ſolidity or foundation, Ap 
plied to dreſs, that which expoſes to the ves. 
ther, in oppoſition to warm, cloſe, or confine, 
Applied to temper or behaviour, gay, ſprighty, 
tull of vivacity. 

AlsLE, /. [pronounced ie] the fide-walks 
or paths of a church, running parallel to the 
greater in the center, called wo ; repreſenting 
in that reſpect, the wings of a building erectel 
on each ſide the center. ; 

AIT, J. a ſmall iſland in a river, 

To ARE, v. u. to feel a dull and contiqual 
pain, in openings to ſmart, which is an acuts 
one, and of a ſhort continuance. 

AKI'N, a. related by blood, or deſcent, 
Figuratively, reſembling ; having the ſame pro» 
perties ; having a near relation ©. 

A'LABASTER, /, a kind of ſoft marble, 
being elegant ſtones of nga 4, 9 but 
brittle, and not giving fire with ſteel; the 
ferment with acids, and readily calcine in the 
fire. Dr. Hill enumerates three ſpecies d 
alabaſter. 1. A white kind, called Lygdinum 
marmor by the ancients. 2. A yellow 
white kind, called by the ancients __ 
3. A yellow and reddiſh kind, called fimp!f 
alabafier by the ancients, which being a 7 
beautiful tone, is ſometimes called onyx, 
onychites by the ancients. 

NAS TER. a. ſomething made of al 
baſter. 

ALA ck, interj. an expreſſion of forron 
or ſomething which cauſes it. 5 

ALA'CK-A-DAY, inter7. a ſudden c © 
feeling preſent, or ſeeing approaching N 
and fignifies that the perſon labours under 
burthen of miſery ; 
| ALACRIOUSLY, ad. [from alarer 14 


with great C 
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ALBUGI'NE 


ALB 
ith great cheerſulneſs. | 
ART, J. {alaeritas, Lat.] 1 
wweneſs. | | 
T. MODE, ad. [according to the 
faſhion] a French phraſe, uſed to imply that 
a thing is the reigning taſte or faſhion. . 
A-LA-MO DE, /. [Fr.] a chin, light, 
gloſly, black filk. ; NG NES 
ALA RM, /,. {from à arme, Fr.] a mili- 


4; tary fignal, either by beat of drum or ſound 
1nd of trumpet, by which men are now called to 
arms, but before the invention of thoſe inſtru- 
ard ments it was done by a loud cry or ſhout. It 
generally includes in it an idea of approaching 
ry b adden danger. _ Figuratively, notice 
on ſznifving the approach of any ſudden danger. 
the Tur n, or diſturbance, cauſing tear, or ap- 
or ;*henfion of danger. 
de- o ALARM, v. a. to give an army the 
any ben of arming, or preparing themſelves to 
eck, mater any ſudden danger. In a ſecondary 
he e, to cauſe fear or apprehenſion of ſome 
; the pproach ing miſchief, | 
ALVRMING, par*. that which occaſions 
fage fear, or apprehenſion, from the idea of 
pproaching danger. | 
Os ALA'RM-POST, . the place appointed for 
e the e ſeveral companies of an army to repair to, 
Chis n caſe of any ſudden and unforeſeen danger, 
Ap nich occaſions an alarm to be beat or ſounded. 
we · ALA'RUM, /. a clock, calculated to give 
fined, tice to a perſon of any particular time it is 
buy, et to, by the running down of its weight, 
hich is attended in its deſcent by a continual 
walks riking of its hammer on the bell. 
to the ALA'S! inter;, when uſed of ourſelves, it 
ntings molics lamentation, occaſioned by the idea of 
reed me calamity, When applied to others, it 
plics pity, cauſed from an idea of their: 
reis. 
atioual ALA'TE, ad. lately, 
n aculs ALA V. / in Hunting] the adding freſh 
02s into the cry. 
eſcent, ALE, / album, Lat.] a veſt or garment of 
ne pro- nite linen, reaching down to the feet, worn 
' prietts ; a ſurplice. OTA Ln 
narble, S. A'LBANS, a town in Hertfordſhire, with 
ſs, but ne titie of a duchy, and two markets, on the 
: they edneldays and Saturdays. It is ſeated on 
in the Ke river Coln, aroſe from the ruins of the 
cies oi peent city Verulam, and receives its name 


dn a monaſtery dedicated to St, Alban, a 
Pan martyr. The monaſtery is now uſed 
perde rely, and in it were buried 

A ph: ' 19/4. Siood, particularly the 
„e Humphrey, whoſe body was 
Ir not many years ſince. It is, 12 
" S. E. of Dunſtable, and 214 N. W. of 
A in. It ſends two members to parlia- 


ALBET . k 
ay T, ad. although; notwithſtanding ; 


. /- the ancient name of England. 
_— HIN, a village in Shropthire, 
4 ede of Staffordſhire. Diftant from 
an 131 miles. 


| ſomething belonging to that 


8 2 


A 
2 an £ 
omething w 
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which is called its white; or 
reſembles it. | 
A'LCAHEST, / See ALKAuzsT. 
ALCA'ID, / the government of a caſtle. 
In Spain, the judge of a city. DS 
 A'LCALI, or A'LCALY. .SeeALKALY.. 
. ALCALIZA'*'TION, /. See ALXALI&As 
TION. : — ö 
ALCA'NNA, . Arab.] a drug uſed ig 
Dying, which comes from the Levant. In 
powder it is green, but the tincture it makes 
differs according to the difference ot the liquor 
in which it is ſteeped; when ſoaked in water, 
it is yellow; but when in vinegar, citron-juice, 
or allum-water, it is red. 


ALCHY'MICAL, a. according to the pro- 


| cets or method made uſe of by alchymiſts. 


A'LCHYMIST,. /. one who 
purſues the ſcience of alchymy. 
A'LCHYMY,/. | from al, Arab. and ynuic 
Gr.] the more ſublime chemiſtry, which pro- 
poles the tranſmutation of metals. The prin- 
cipal objects of alchymy are theſe, 1. The 
making of gold. 2. An univerſal diſſolvent, 
or alkaheſt. 3. An univerſal medicine, or 
panacea. As to the making of gold, it has 
been attempted three ſeveral ways; by ſepara. 
Lion, maturation, and tranſmutation; which 
laſt they pretend to effect by the philoſopher's 
tone. A/chymy is likewiſe a mixed metal, 
uſed in mak ing ſome ſort of ſpoons. 
A'LCOHOL, / [Arab.] in Chemiſtry, che 
pureſt ſpirit of wine, rectified by frequent · dii- 
tillations, to its utmoſt ſubtilty, Likewiſe, a 
very fine impalpable powder, | 
ALCOHOLIZA'TION, J. the act of rec- 
tifying ſpirits; or of reducing bodies to an 
impalpable powder. 
To ALCOHOLFZE, v. a. to make an, 
alcohol; or ta rectify ſpirits by frequent diſtil- 
lations, ſo that, when ſet on fire, they ſhall 
conſume away, without leaving any moiſture or 
dregs behind them. 
ALCONBU'RY, a town in Huntingdon- 
ſhire ; diſtant from London 66 miles. 
A'LCORAN, /. [Arab. to collect or read] 
the book of the Mahommedan law, compaſed 
by Mahomet, with the affiftance of Batiras, a 
Jacobin, Sergius, a Neſtorian monk, and ſame 
Jews : it is divided into four parts, called by 
the name of ſome animal, as the cow, the 
emmet, the ſpider, and the fly. Though 
written by a perſon of no learning, it is by the 
Mahommedans extolled for the elegance of its 
file, and, on that account, urged to have been 
a divine compoſition, It abounds not only in 
abſurdities but contradictions, which laſt they - 
vindicate, by ſaying,” that it was three and 
twenty years in compoſing ; and that the cir- 
cumſtances of things altering in that interval, 
the Deity himſelf repealed and altered ſeveral 
precepts, to ſuit them with the nature of things. 
It was originally in looſe ſheets, which Mahy 
met reported he received fingly from God. 
This book is held in ſuch veneration by its pra- 


profeſſes or 


ew 


®LBUCI'NEOUS, a. [fram albage, Lat] 
[ 


teilen, that it is death for a Chriſtian or a ] 


f 
\ 
d 
l 
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to touch it: and equally fatal to a Muſſulman 
himſelf, if he handles it wich unwaſhen 
hands. ü 

ALCO'VE, / among Builders, a receſs, or 
part of a chamber, ſeparated by an eftrade, or 
partition of columns and other ornaments, in 
which is placed a bed of ſtate, or ſeats for the 
repoſe of company, Alſo, ſma!l open ſum- 
mer-houſes or ſeats in gardens, with a circular 

dome or covering. | 

| A'LDBOROUGH, [ pron. A/dboro] a ſea- 
port town in Suffolk, with a market on Sa- 
turdays. It is pleaſantly ſeated in a dale, be- 
tween a high hill to the weſtward and the ſea 
to the eaſt; a river runs on the S. W. and the 
eld church ſtands on a hill. It is ggg miles 
from London. It ſends two members to par- 
liament, and is governed by a bailiff, 12 alder- 
men, and 24 common-council. The harbour 
is tolerably goods but ſmall ; and there is here 
à fort of nine guns. The town was formerly 
much longer; but the ſea has taken away 
whole ſtreets. 

A'LDBOROUCH, a town in the weſt- 
riding of Yorkſhire; it ſtands on the river 
Oufe, had formerly a market, and till ſends 
two members to parliament. It is 205 miles 
from London. 

A'LDER, / a genus of Engliſh trees. The 
wood is much uſed for making houſhold fufni- 
ture, &c. - ' 

ALDERLIF'VEST, a. ſuperl. | from l 
and lieveſt, Sax. ] moſt beloved. 

A'LDERMAN, / ſelderman, Sax.] in its 
original ſignitication it implied a perſon, who, 
on account of his years and experience, was 
proper to preſide over the affairs of a nation, 
and to aſſiſt a prince with his counſel ; in this 
reſpect it ſigniſied the fame as à privy-coun- 
ſellor, or parliament-man. But this will 
appear more plain, if we recollect, that the 
three ſtates of the kingdom were divided info 

Atbeling, which included the nobility; Alder- 
man, the ſecond rank; and Thune, the laſt: 
till Athelſtan's time, the term was uſed for 
an earl or count, which after his reign were 
fubſtituted inſtead of it. In the time of Ed- 
gar it implied a judge or juſtice. But the 
term is now appropriated to the twenty-ſix 

' perſons who prefide over the twenty-ſix wards 
into which the city of London is divided; 
out of which the lord-mayor is generally cho- 
fen by rotation. They are all qualified to act 
as juſtices of the peace at preſent 3 though for- 
merly, only ſuch aldermen has had been lord- 
mayors, and the three eldeſt, or next to the 


chair, were inveſted with that honour. But 


they have not only the management of the 
civil, but likewiſe the military government of 
the city, are officers in its militia, and members 
of the artillery company. Aldermen prefide in 
other cities beſides London. ; 
A'LDERNEY, an iſland in the Britiſh 
Channcl, ſeparated from the coait of Normandy 
. by a ſtrait called the Race of Alderney, which 
is a very dangerous paſſage, on account of the 
rocks under water. It is achealthiful iſland, and 
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town of the ſame name, the 
eight miles in circumference, 


guiſhable from beer in reſpect of its 


the ſame quantity of water. 


ivy leaves, ſteeped in ale. 
the public-houſe:. 


malt liquors, inſtead of hops. 


houſe is an alebouſe. 
ALE'MBIC, / thus deſcribed by Mr. 


a veſſel placed ever a fire, in which is con- 
tained the ſubſtance to be diſtilled, and a cot 
cave cloſely fitted on, into which the fumes 
ariſe by the heat; this cover has a beak « 
ſpout, into which the vapours riſe, and by 
which they paſs into a ſerpentine pipe, which 
is kept cool by making many conyolutions in! 
tub of water; here the vapours are condepſeh 
and what entered the pipe in tumes comes out 
in drops. 

ALE'NGTH, ad. at full length ; along; 
ſtretehed upon the ground. 

ALE'PPO, or Haleb, the principal town of 
Syria, in Aſia. It was taken by the Arabs u 
1637, and is inhabited by Turks, and fout 
ſorts of Chriſtians, who have each a biltop 
a church, and the free exerciſe of their 0 
ligion. There are 16,000 Greeks, 1207 
Armenians, and 10,000 Jacobites dela 
Maronite:, or Roman Catholics, The c 
and ſuburbs may contain 200,00G.gerlons 
all. Next to Conſtantinople and Cairvy Jt 5 
the moſt conſiderable town in the Tan 
empire. It ſtands on four hills, in the mo 
of a pleaſant fruitful plain, being of an 6 
figure, and about three miles in circumſeron 
The caſtle ſtands on the higheſt hill, Þ 
middle of the city; and the houſes are 5 
than in other places in Turkey- fs 
a great many ſtately moſques and cara * 
wich fountains and reſervoirs of —_ 5 
vineyards and gardens well planted u 


and c 


houſes and churches in the ſuburbs, 


q 


fruitful in corn and paſture ; but has « 
church. The inhabitants live w_— + 
iſland being but 
A'LE, J [cala Sax. J a liquor, the common 
drink of the Engliſh wht an infuſion of 
malt and hops in boiling water ; afterward; 
828 with yeaſt or barm: It is diſtin. 


and age ; owing to its having a leſs quantity of 
hops and malt than beer has, in proportion ty 


A'LE, (GILL). a liquor made of ground. 


A'LE-CONNER, /, [from ale and cn, of 
connan, Sax. ] an officer of the city of London, 
whoſe buſineſs it is to inſpect the meaſure: of 


A'LEHOOF, / {from ale and bf, Sax} 
Botany, the ground-ivy ; ſo called by the 
Saxons, becauſe a chief ingredient in cher 


A'LE-HOUSE, , [| ealhuſe, Sax. ] 2 houls 
where ale is ſold. Diſtinguiſhed from a taver, 
becauſe that is appropriated to wine. Nothing 
is more common than the general uſe of the 
terms alebouſe and public houſe to expreſs one 
and the ſame thing, but with great impro- 
priety : thorfyh every alchouſe is undoubtedly i 
public houſe, it does not fol low that every put 


Boyle: a veſſel uſed in diſtilling, confiſting a 
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ALEXIpHA 
U Gr. 
a internally 


ote. Uteq ſub; 


ALE 


on a very conſiderable trade in filks, camblets, 


C4 Turkey leather. Several European na- 
bu 2 have actor here, and the Engliſh live 

Sin a quadrangle reſembling a college, having 
* their chaplain and chapel.; and at leiſure hours 
5 vert themſelves with hunting and fowling. 


The beglerbeg of Aleppo commands all the 
country between the Levant ſea” and the river 
Fuphrates ; but the governor of the caſtle is in- 
dependent of him. N 

ALERT, a. [alerte, Fr.] watchful, active, 
diligent; ready on any emergence: briſk, pert, 


23. 


Es 


ſharp. | 
ALE'RTNESS, JS. the quality of being 
lert, ſprightly, pert, active, or vigilant. 
A'LESBURY, AY'LESBURY, or AFLS- 
BURY, / the largeſt and beſt borough town 
in Buckinghamſhire, as ancient as the times of 


ar he Saxons, who took it by force in 371. 
y Us Ia the time of William the Conqueror it was 
their a royal manor ; and he gave ſeveral yard lands, 
on condition that the owner ſhould find litter 
houi or rate, for his bed, whenever he came that 
ay way. William of Aileſbury held it by this 
othing Charter, with this addition, that he ſhould 
of the likewiſe ſtraw the king's chamber, and pro- 
{s one vide him three eels if he came in the winter ; 
mpro- Þut if in ſummer, beſides ſtraw for the bed, 
el he was to provide two green geeſe. This he 
Publ was to repeat three times a year, if the king 
1 came thither ſo often, It has given the title 
. 4 of earl to the noble family of the Bruces ; 
Ung Charles II. having conferred that title in 
js G. 1664 on Robert Bruce, earl of Elgin in Scot- 
a cob land, deſcended from the kings of that coun- 
* try, to which their motto, fuimus, „ we 
1 have been,“ ſeems ſtrongly to allude. It was 
works made a town incorporate by Q. Mary, in 
aq 1533; conſiſting of a bailiff, ten aldermen, 
- 5 and twelve capital burgeſſes: at preſent, its 
en ö chief officer is termed a conſtable. It has a 
mes ou 3 on Saturdays, ſends two members to 
parliament, and is 
ot r 40 meaſured miles N. W. 
A'LESHAM, , a town in Norfolk, 
om much peopled by knitters of {tockings, pats 
* a market on Saturdays, It lies 121 miles N. 
| Fo o Lon don. 
ns F ALLXA'NDRINE, J. [from Alexander 
Foo: 15, the inventer of this metre] a kind of 
15 we borrowed from the French, confiſting 
oye of . them of twelve or thirteen ſyllables in 
5 y 2 couplets, and among us of twelve. 
bd 3 * 5 pretty much uſed by our 
Tarkl 3 3 their verſes, and generally 
i - the laſt of three ending in the ſame 
on de; but are now diſcarded on account of 


Cer want of harmony, and their ſuſpending 


the : 5 d 0 
Tg too much by their extraordinary 


gau Hg Nick, a. [ from à xe to and 
* 55 ws in its primitive ſenſe, ſome— 
"8g _ has the virtue of expelling poiſons 
. os, and is the ſame as an anti- 
. we lubſtaniively, by modern practi- 
„t means remedies adapted, or proper 
w erpel that malignancy with which the ank: 


* 


"AL; G 


mal ſpirits. are affected in acute diftempers, 
through the pores of the ſkin, by ſweating. -. 

ALEXITE'RIAL, ALEXITE'RICAL, or 
ALEXITE'RICK, a. from due, Gr.] that 
which repels poiſon, or the malignant humours 
of fevers. 5 


market is on Tueſday ; it is diſtant 138 miles 
from London. Ree 

A'LFRED the Great, fon of Ethelwulf, 
ſucceeded his brother Etheldred, though that 


brother's life-time, and now endeared him to 
his ſubjects. He was crowned in 871, when 
the Danes were in the very heart of his do- 
minions, and all the ſea- ports were filled with 
their fleets. After ſeveral battles, with va- 
rious ſucceſs, Alfred was obliged to diſmiſs 


his wife and children to the care of ſome 
truſty ſubjects, diſguiſed himſelf, and lived 
concealed in the little iſland of Athelney, is 
Somerſetſhire , at length, the Danes finding 
that they had no enemies to oppoſe them, grew 
negligent. This incited Alfred's friends to 
repair to their prince, who reſolving to be 
ſatisfied, boldly entered the Daniſh camp in 
the rh a of a muſician, and even ſtaid 
there ſeveral days; then returning to his 
friends, his troops were ſecretly ailembled, 
and he came up with, attacked, and routed the 
Danes with incredible ſlaughter. Thoſe who 
eſcaped fled to a caftle, but were ſoon com- 
pelled to ſubmit. Alfred agreed to let them 
depart, on condition that their leader, Gu- 
thrun, ſhould embrace Chriſtianity, This 
they readily complied with, and Alfred gave 
Guthrun the government of Eaſt-Anglia in 
Eſſex. Alfred now increaſed his navy, grew 
formidable at ſea, and beat many of the 
Daniſh fleets. He fortified his kingdom with 
walled towns and caftles, propagated the civil 
arts, encouraged polite learning, made many 
excellent laws, inſtituted juries, and eftabliſhed 
the plan of a civil conftitution in England ; 
and in his reign juſtice was ſo ſtrictly oblerved, 
that we are told, bracelets of gold being hung 
in the highways over night would be found 
ſafe in the morning. He was an excellent 
ſcholar ; he wrote books for the inſtruction of 
his people, and was one of the greateſt, wiſeſt, 
and moſt pious princes upon earth. After a 
glorious reign of twenty-eight years, he died 
on the 28th of October, A. D. goo. 
ALFRE'TON, a town in Derbyſhire, whoſe 


London, : 
A'LGEBRA, / \ from al and geber, Arab. 
the reduction of broken numbers to Whole] a 
branch of Arithmetic, which takes the quan- 
tity ſought, as if granted; and, by means of 
one or more quantities given, proceeds by 
conſequence till the quantity at firſt only ſup- 
poſed to be known, or ſome power of it, is 
found to be equal to ſome quantity ar quantities 
known, and, conſequently, itſelfknown likewiſe. 


| ALGEBRA'IC, 


A'LFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, Te 


prince left ſeveral children. His virtues and 
diſtinguiſhed bravery had been ſhewn in his 


his very attendants; and having committed 


market is of a Monday; it is 1414 miles from 
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„ 
ALGEBRAIC, or ALGEBRA'CAL, a. 
mething relative, or belonging to algebra. 
ALGEBRA'IST, / a perſon converſant in 
the operations of algebra- 5 
ALGFERS, a kingdom of Africa, bounded 
en the E. by the kingdom of Tunis, on the 
N. by the Mediterranean, on the S. by mount 
Atlas, and On the W. by the kingdoms of 
Morocco and Taffilet. It extends 680 miles 
From E. to W. along the Barbary coaſt. The 
air is very temperate, and the land toward the 
N. very fertile in corn; the valleys are full 
\of fruit ; but a great part is dry, mountainous, 
and barren. The Turks, who have the go- 
vernment in their hands, are not above 7000 
In number; and yet the Moors or natives of 
Africa have no ſhare in it. It is only a kind 
of republic under the protection of the Grand 
Signior, who keeps a baſhaw or viceroy 
there ; but he can do nothing of conſequence 
without the council of the Janiſſaries. The 
dey of Algiers is an abſolute monarch ; but 
elected by the Turkiſh ſoldiers, and fre- 
quently depoſed and put to death by them. 


Their religion is Mahometaniſm, and their 


language a dialect of the Arabic. They have 


| likewiſe a jargon, compoſed of Italian, French, 


and Spaniſh, called Lingua Franca, that is 
underſtood by the common people and mer- 
chants. The complexion of the natives is 
tawny, and they are ſtrong and well made. 
Algiers, the capital of this kingdom, is fo very 
_populous, that the foreign merchants' amount 
to at leaſt three thouſand families; and the 
Jews to no leſs than eight thouſand : almoſt 
the whole trade paſſes through their hands. 
It ſtands on the ſea fide over-againſt Minorca, 
goo miles W. of Tunis, Lon. 3. 30, E. Lat. 


o. N. 
ies. ad. [Lat.] otherwiſe; uſed in law 
to ſpecify the different names of a man, as 
Frith, alias Morley, alias Smith e that is, Frith, 
otherwiſe H7rlcy, otherwiſe Smith. 

A'LIBLE, 2. [alibilis, Lat.] that which 
nouriſhes ; or that which may be nourithed. 

ALIEN, a. [aliezus, Lat.] not of the ſame 
kind. luconſiſtent with; eſtranged from; 
at enmity with. | 

A'LIEN, /. [ alters, Lat. ] ſomething ad- 
verſe to, or at enmity with. A foreigner, or 
one of another country. Not of the ſame pro- 
feflion, party, or ſect. 

To ALIEN. v. a. [ alieno, Lat.] to transfer 
our own property to another. To grow averſe 
to; to diſlike. 
 A'LIENABLE, a. [from alien & abal, Sax. 
that which may be transferred to, and become 
the property of another. | 

To A'LIENATE, v. 4. [alieno, Lat.] to 
transfer property to another. To grow averſe 
to, by transferring our affections to ſome other 

erſon or Thing. : 

A'LIENATE, 4. [Calienatus, Lat.] averſe, 
or enemies to. 

ALIE NATION, / Calienatio, Lat.] in 
Law, the act of transferring property to another. 
Change of affection {rom apptobation to diſlike. 


| 


| fo ACTCHT, v. 4. Cabin, K JU 
ſcend from a higher ſituation to a lower. To 
deſcend from, or get off an horſe, 


Ikaline by 
the latent alR 
ucing it to a 


ALI'KE, ad. equally, or in the ſame man. bom, Pp 
ner. Both; without difference or viftin&tion, n alkali b 15 
Reſembling. 7 \LKALIZ 


A'LIMENT, /. Lalimentum, Lat.] food, of 
that which nouriſhes, or ſatisfies the calls of 
hunger. 2 | » 

ALIMENTAL. a. that which can increas 
the dimenſions of plants or animals, by being 
taken in food. 

ALIME'NTARINESS, J the quality which 
renders a thing capable of affording nouriſh, 


ment, 

ALIME'N TARY, a. that which hath te. 
lation, or belongs to aliment ; that which 
nouriſhes, or is. eaten for diet. Alimentary 
Dutts, the inteſtines, ſo called on account of 
the food's paſſing through them. It is ſome. 
times uſed for the thoracic duct. 

ALIMENTA' TION, /. the quality, action, 
or power of affording nouriſhment ; or the in» 
creaſing of the dimenſions of a body, by con- 
verting food into its own ſubſtance. 1 

A'LIMONY, / [ alimenia, Lat.] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, nouriſhment ; but now appropti- 
ated to the law, wherein it implies that allow. 
ance which a married woman ſues for, and i 
entitled to, upon any occafiona] ſeparation, pro 
vided it be not for elopement or adultery, 

A'LIQUANT, a. | a/iquantus, Lat] A. 
rithmetic, is that part of a number, which, 
however repeated, will not make up the exatt 
number, but will leave a remainder; as 3 1 
an aliquant part of 10, g times g is 9, and 1 
remaining. 8 

A'LIQUOT, a. [Lat.] in Arithmetic, ſuck 
part of any number or quantity as will exadtly 
meaſure it without any remainder; as, 3B 
an aliquot of 12, and 6 of 18. 3 

ALIVE, a. [from a and /iban, Sax. ] in 
animals, denetes ſenſe and feeling; in vegeta- 
bles, when the ſap circulates; in liquors, wht 
they taſte briſk on the palate. Figurative 
cheerful, ſprightly, gay, and full of ſpin; 
without diminution or leſſening. : 

A'LKAHEST, { among Chemiſts, ce- 
notes an univerſal menſtruum, capable of te. 
ſolving all bodies into their firſt matter, and 
yet retains its ſeminal power and natural Jen 
intire. y , 

ALKALE'SCENT, part. that which re. 
ſembles the qualities of an alkali. 

A'LKALI, / [from kali, Arab. glee 
which having been burnt to aſhes, they wy 
in water; and after evaporating, called u 
white ſalt remaining /a dal, or alkali] ir = 
dicine, by ſome writers defined to de un 
which will cauſe an efferveſcence when ming“ 
with an acid; but Boerhaave explodes tha 
finition as defective, and ſhews, that 22 
a dependence on it may be productive o 

erous conſequences. * 
S"A'LK ALINE, a. that which has he que 
of alkali. 
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| To ALKA'LIZATE, v. 4. to make bodies 


line by chetnical proceſs; or to draw out 
2 line virtues of a body, by re- 


E..cing it to a different form. : 4 
IKA LIZ ATE, 4. that which has the 


kali by medical writers. En 
K AIZ A TIOx, . in Chemiſtry, the 
& of impregnating, or mingling, a fluid with 
n alkaline ſalt, either to makè it a better dif- 
rent, or to load the phlegm ſo that it may 
ot ariſe in diſtillation. | 
ALKE'RMES, /. [Arab.] in Medicine, a 
m borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a rich 
ardjac electuary, conſiſting of ſeveral warm 
nd aromatic ingredients, of which kermes is 
e baſis, 3 
ALL, ad. entirely, completely; excluſive of 
y other. 
ALL, a. applied to a number, it ſometimes 
uſed collectively for the whole or every one 
te parts without exception. Applied to quan- 
ty, every parcel, or every particle. Applied 
time, the whole ſpace or interyal. Applied 
place, its whole extent. 
ALL, /. the whole, oppoſed to a part, or 
dthing. 
ALLA, {. the name by which Mahome- 
ns call God, In Arabic, it is derived from 
e verb gab, to adore; and is the ſame with 
e Hebrew elcaß, which ſignifies the adorable 


ing. 

To ALLA'Y, v. a. Calloyer, Fr.] to mix 
e metal with another, to render it fit or pro- 
7 tor coinage. In this ſenſe ſome ſpell it 
9 in order to keep more cloſely to the 
ench, from whence it is borrowed. To 
ate, or leſſen any quality, To quiet, pacify, 
reduce z doiiterous tempeſt into a calm. 
ALLA'Y, or ALLO'Y, /. [alleoy, Fr.] in 
primary ſenſe, a mixture of divers metals, 
0: Civers parcels of the ſame metal of dif- 
ent tineneſs, Minters never ſtrike any gold 
liver withvut allay; braſs coin is made of 
alay ot copper: [ewellers, Wire-drawers, 
1 Gold.beater:, are obliged to uſe an allay in 
bold they work; the Braſs-founders have 
r allay d copper. Alloy is uſed in a ſe- 
dry lente for ſomething which leſſens or 


” 


bun. Hes 


des the properties of the thing with 
M it is mixed. That which depreciates, 
renders bale, by diminution or leſſening. 
PLLA YER, /. the perſon or thing which 
ied with a power of allaying, leſſening, 
rns, corrupting, or diminiſhing. 

A MENT, /. a diminiſhing, or leſ- 
c 5 applied to te paſſions, 

- EPA RING, à. that which is fully, 
Tei, and perfe ly fruitful; that which 


18 A + 
ln hings. 


LECHE'ERING, a. that which imparts 
Na d de cheerfulneſs to all; that which 
Wy p eſſe; the power of communicating 
J. Atiolaction, to every one. 

bee de DNG. a. that which 
2432S A 


i that which goveras with un- 


LECOMPO SIN ich i 
O SING, a. that Which is en- 


,owers and qualities of a body which is termed | 


5 
dued with a power of compoſing or ending any 
anxiety, or diſturbance. | 2 
. PALL-CO'NQUERING, 2. that which ſub- 
dues every thing. | | 
ALL-CONSU'MING, a. that which per- 
fectly- conſumes 3 that which deſtroys every 
thing in its power. 2 e 
ALE-DEVOU'RING, 2. that which per- 
fectiy devours; that which eats up every 
thing. 
ALLEGA'TION, / affirmation, declaras 
tion, excuſe, plea. In Law, the producing 


or juſtify proceedings. 


clare, or affirm; to plead an excuſe; to 
produce in defence. tes. 
ALLE'GEABLE, à. any thing that may be 
charged; any thing that may be pleaded in 
excuſe. 5 
ALLE GER. / he that aſſerts or declares 
any thing. ; 


Law, that natural, ſworn, or legal obedience 
every ſubject owes to his prince, and is an in- 
cident inſeparable, or that which follows a 
perſon whereſover he goes. Oath of allegiance 
is that which is'taken to the king in quality 
of a temporal prince, and is diſtinguiſhed from 
that of ſupremacy, which is taken to him in 
quality of ſupreme head of the church. | 

ALLEGO'RICK, 4. ſomething which muſt 
be underſtood figuratively, in oppoſition to 
literal. * 

ALLEGO'RICAL, a. that which conſiſts 
of expreſſions purely figurative, where ſome- 
thing elſe is meant than what is expreſſed. 

ALLEGO'RICALLY, ad. figuratively, .in 
oppoſition to literally. . 

ALLEGO'RICALNESS, F. the quality of 
being figurative. 


rative ſpeech, in which-ſomething elſe is con- 
tained than what the literal meaning conveys. 
Thus the Roman commonwealth is addreſſed 
by Horace under the picture of a ſhip, The 


Homer, and the, /Eneid of Virgil may be in- 
cluded under this ſpecies of writing. 

ALLE'GRO, / [Ital.] in Mufic, one of the 
fix diſtinctions ol time, expreſling the quickeſt 
motion, excepting preſto, If it, be preceded 
by poco, it mutt be played in a flower or graver 
manner than when allegro ſtands alone; if by 
piu, it muſt then be faſteſt of all. It will not 
be improper to add, that the fix diviſions of 
time are as fallow ; grave, adagio, largo, vi- 
wace, allegro, prefto. | | 

ALLELU'JAH, , Ja corrupt ſpelling, in- 
ſtead of Halliluiab, | a word ſignifying praiſe 
the Lord, to be met with at the beginning or 
end of ſome Pſalms. So much energy has 
been obſerved in this term, that the Ancient 
Church thought proper to preſerve it, with- 
out tranſlating it either into Greek or Latin, 
for fear of impairing the genius or ſoftneſs 
of it. | 


| ALLEMA'NDA, 


To ALLE'GE, v. 4. [| allego, Lat.] to dew ; 


ALLE'GIANCE, /, [alltgeance, Fr.] in 


Fables of, /Eſop, the Ilias and Odyſſee of 


iuſtruments, deeds, or vouchers, ta authorize”. 


A'LLEGORY, /. [4\nyyia, Gr.] a fgu- 
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| ALLEMA'NDA, or ALLEMA'ND, 14 


tal.] in muſic, a grave air, compoſed in 
common time, conſiſting of two parts or 
* | 5 

A'LLERTOWN, in Northumberland; It 
is 8 miles S. W. of Hexham. 


"To ALLE'VIATE, v. a. [allevs, Lat.] Fi- 


guratively, to lighten, to make lighter or leſs, 


in alluſion to the diminiſhing the preſſure of a 
heavy load. To leſſen, mitigate, or diminiſh 
the enormity of a fault. 

ALLEVIA'TION, /. the act of making 
a thing lighter ; caſe from pain; extenuation 
of a fault. 

A'LLEY, /. Calles, Fr.] in Gardening, a 
ſtrait walk, bounded on each ſide with trees 
or ſhrubs. Alleys are diſtinguiſhed from paths, 
as being broad enough for two people to walk a- 
breaſt. The word is in towns applicd to nar- 
row paſſages, to diſtinguiſh them from ſtreets, 
which are wider. Alley in perſpective, is that 
which is larger at the entrance than at the op- 
poſite extremity, in order to make it ſeem long. 

ALE-FOU'RS, /. in Gaming, a particular 
play, wherein the whole ſum a perſon gains 
each deal is limited to four, which are the 
higheſt, loweſt, and the knave of trumps, and 
the game, or the greateſt number to be made 
from tens and court cards; the latter of which 
are reckoned four for an ace, three for a king, 
two for a queen, and one for the knave ; and 
he who has all theſe particulars, is ſaid to have 
ail-fours, * | 

ALL-HAT'I, interj. a ſalutation or invo- 
cation made uſe of in acknowledgement of 
benefits, or in teſtimony of gratitude and good- 
will. 

ALL-HA'LLOW-TIDE, , [compounded 
of all, hallow, and tide, from tid, Sax. a 
week; hence Whirſen-tide, or Whitſon-week.] 
that ſpace of time which is near All-Saints- 
day, or the 2d of November. 

ALLIANCE, / [ alliance, Fr. ] the union 
or connection of two perſons or two families 
by marriage. In a political ſenſe, the leagues 
or treaties between different ſtates for their 
mutual defence. - 

ALLI'CIENCY, [| a/lifhiency] /. [from al- 
Icio, Lat.] the quality of attracting, or draw- 
ing to; attraction. | | 

ALLIGA'TION, / the act of uniting, or 
the ſtate of things united, linked, or joined 
together. In Arithmetic, the rule, wherein 
queſtions are reſolved relating to the mixtures 
of different commodities, with their value, 
effects, &c. when ſo compounded. 

ALLIGA'TOR, / a ſpecies of crocodile 
in the Weſt Indies; it is an amphibious crea- 
ture, and grows as long as it lives; they ſmell 
fo ſtrong of muſk, that the air and water mey 
are in is affected by them to a conſiderable 
diſtance. : 

ALL-]U'DGING, part. that which ex- 
er ciſes jud_ment without controul or par- 
tiality. 

ALLT'SION, [ a//*zyor] /. Calli ſio, Lat. ] the 
act of ftriking one thing agaimt another, 


| 


ALL-KNOWING, part. that which i is WR tary live 


timately acquainted with every Hin cat 
the object of knowledge ; or Ta 5 3 
is perfect without defect. | | were wot! 
ALLOCATION, . Calloaatis, Lat.] te paſſed ove 
act of putting one thing to another, 1, man mind 
Commerce, the admiſſion or allowance of x exemplary 
article to an account, and the paſfing it u fideriag th! 
ſuch. In the Exchequer, it is an allowar ceded in th 
made upon an account. | ALL.-SE 
ALLO'DIAL, 4. [from alladium, Teu.] of ſeeing e 
in Law, that of which a perſon has an ab. ALL-SO 
lute property, without paying any acknow. by the ch 
ledgment or ſervicæ, and is oppoſed to feudal, with a part; 
ALLO'DIUM, /. [Teut. | a poſſeſſion which ſuppoled to 
a man holds in his own right without any de. ALL-SU 
pendence, charge, ſervice or homage tobe pai pable of pro 
to a ſuperior lord. ject of powe 
To ALLOO'*' or HALLOO v. a. en. himſelf, | 
nounced Holloo, of Haller, Fr. to make a not evidence, ca 
to ſet a dog on; or excite his courage, ſo u b hrmation, o 
ſeize one of his own or any other ſpecies. tenced, 
To ALLO'T, v. à. Lr, Sax. ]todiftribur To ALLL 
by lot; to aſſign a ſhare to grant. a diſtant ref; 
ALLO'TTING, /. in Commerce, is wha ing it expreſ 
a ſhip's goods are divided into different parcel A'LLUM, 
to be purchaſed by perſons whoſe names ut white miner 
wrote on pieces of paper, which are indiffe waſhing it w 
rently affixed to each of ſuch lots, and the pooh rated with | 
thus divided without any partiality. evaporated, 
ALLO'TMENT. / the parcel, ſhare, 1 tity and the | 
office, or condition aſſigned to any one. o Rome or C 
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excepting tha 


To ALLOW, v. a. { allozer, Fr.] tow 
feſs, to yield, admit, grant, acknowledge, & 
afſent to a principle, in oppoſition to contralis 
tion. To yield, gr it. To confer an bis 
nour on a perſon. To _—_ as juſt, or cit» 
ſiſtent with one's duty. To give, to beſtov, lf 
pay as a debt. oe: 
ALLO'WABLE, 4. that which may i 
granted, or permitted. That which does 1* 


141 ick } 

imply an error or contradiction. That wit of "= Levant 
may be ſuffered, as repugnant or inconlitul . Mentior 
with no laws. mine lies 


from Smyrna. 
um. 
ALLU'MIN 
that which hae 
wat which 1s 1 
dus kind are p 


ALLO'WABLENESS, / the quality d! 
thing, which denotes it to be lawful, pi 
to be granted or permitted, and no Was 
conſiſtent with the rules of reaſon, or the © 
toms of-a place. 


ALLO'WANCE, / the granting, c 


ſion, or yielding aflent to any dockrine. 9 ns take thei 
nion, or principle. Permiſſion, licence! a are to 
conſent, applied to ſuperiors. Liberty, 22 x made yer 
dom from reſtraint, uſed with the word 5% T 0ALLU'y 
Conceſſion. 3 rate, adorn, 
ALLO'WED, part. from allow) wo 1 pet 
ſally acknowledged; eſtabliſned with reſet in iy to paint 
character. In Commerce, it 1 3 Fas vp - 
e op gold. 
margin of an account of expences, To a 


ſuch articles as are granted. 
ALLO' V. /. See ALLAY- 
ALL-PO'WERFUL, a. a power cap! 

operating without defect or controul, 30 


dee, or attract, 
w perſuade or « 
Bing befides thi 


2 the obe. 
producing every thing that is ALL - 
infinite wiſdom. wal as 

ALL-SAINTS-DAY, /. the a " "ts uſe 
by the Church to comnemorate We" their | 


ALL 
and noble N 0 all the ow 
s; added as a ſupplementary day 

4 "oY of the feſtivals, that thoſe who 
| were worthy of remembrance might not be 
paſſed over without notice, and that, the hu- 
man mind might be more ſtrongly excited to 
exemplary piety, or pious martyrdom, by con- 
fderiag the number of thoſe who have pre- 
ceded in thoſe ſhining paths. 

ALL-SEF'ING, a. endued with the power 

ſeeing every thing. | | 
1.800 TLs. Dx. {. a feſtival obſerved 
by the church of Rome, on the 2d of Nov. 
with a particular ſervice relating to, the ſouls 
ſuppoſed to be in purgatory, 

ALL-SUFFI'CIENT, [ a/l-ſuffiſvient} a. ca- 
pable of procuring every thing which is the ob- 
ject of power or wiſdom; abtolutely perfect in 
himſelf. 
evidence, capable of producing all that con- 
firmation, or conviction for which it is in- 
tended, 


plary lives 


To ALLU'DE, v. u. Calludo, Lat.] to have 
a diſtant reſpect to a thing, without mention- 

- whe ing it expreſ ly; to hint at. | 
parcel A'LLUM, / as: Lat.] foffil ſalt, or 
nes white mineral, ſeparated from the earth by 
indie waſhing it with water, which being impreg- 
ye doch nated with its ſalts, is afterwards boiled and 


evaporated, Italy produces the greateſt quan- 
ity and the beſt allum of any country. at 
ol Rome or Civita Vecchia is reddiſh, becauſe 
the earth from whence it is taken is of that 
colour. The allum of England is in great 


antradic pieces or Jumps, clear and tranſparent like 
Ata; and is more or leſs fine, according as 
}, or cit it is well or ili purified. It is made of a ſtone 


of 2 bjueiſh colour found in Yorkſhire, urine, 
and ſea-weed, The Allum of Liege, or Me- 
ziers, is of the ſame nature as the Engliſh, 
excepting that it is ſomewhat fatter, Allum 
0! the Levaut differs but little from thoſe al- 
ready mentioned: the large is the beſt, and 
the mine lies about three or four days journey 
from Smyrna, Dr, Johnſon ſpells this werd 
um. ü ; 

ALLU'MINOUS, a, [from alumen, Lat.] 
that which has the properties of allum; or 
that which 1s mixed with allum. Waters of 
dus kind are prepared by dyers, to make their 
Buffs tuke their colours the better ; and thoſe 
Fiich are to be crimſon, muſt be ſteeped in 
ner made very ſtrong with this ingredient. 

To ALLU'MINA E, v. 4. to beautify, de- 
ente, adorn, Before the invention of Print- 
* certain perſons, called Aluminore, made it 
u de to paint the initial letters of manuſc ripts 


in 4ll forts of colours, and to gild them with 
ler and gold. : 


To ALLU'RE, v. a. 


Uce, or attract 


eſtow, 1 
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v. a. ¶ eurer, Fr. ] to en- 
Ay » Either in a good or bad ſenſe; 
perluade or draw, by the addition of ſome- 


Ming befides the ins: 
PH ws ” intrinſic value and advantages 


ALLURE, 
dird, wade ule 


G wto their 


J. originally ſome artificial 
of by bird-catchers, to entice 


Perfectly adapted to; applied to 


A&A LM - | 
that entices, or draws a perſon into the power 
of another. | | 

ALLU'REMENT, J. that which has the 
power of enticing by its charms z temptation z-/ 
enticement. r 9 

ALLU'RER, / the perſon who tempts, or 
ſeduces by fair ſpeeches, enticements, ar invei- 
glements. JC 

ALLU'RINGLY, ad. in a manner proper 
to entice, tempt, inveigle, or ſeduce. 

ALLU'RINGNESS, /. .a quality whoſe 
charms have ſuch effect upon the mind, as 
to prevail upon it to engage in any action 
either good 5 bad. 1 i 

ALLU'SION, [alluzyon] /. Callao, Lat.] 
ſomething ſpoken with reference to a thing al- 
ready known, and on that account not ex preſſed. 
A reference; hint, or implication, 
ALLU'SIVE, a. that which does not men- 
tion a thing expreſs ly, but comprehends it by 
implication; that which hints at ſomething 
not fully expreſſet. ä 

ALLU'SIVELY, ad. in a manner wherein 
a reference is made to ſomething not expreſſed, 
but implied. 

ALLU'SIVENESS, JF. the quality of ex- 
preſſing a thing by implication, or by reference, 
oppoted to expreſsly, or directly. 

ALLU'VION, /. [alhevio, Lat.] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, a flowing or ſwelling of waters 
near any land. 9 8 

ALLU'VIOUS, 2. that which is waſhed 
away from one place, and carried to another. 

ALL-WI'SE, a. that which is endued with 
abſobute, perfect, or infinite wiſdom, 

To ALLA'Y v. a. [allier, Fr.] to join to- 
gether, or unite by kindred, friendſhip, or in- 
tereſt. To reſemble, or be like, in the paſſive. 

ALLY", / ſin the plural allies, allie, . 
one who is joined to or has Connexions wi 
another, owing to ſome contract, whether that 
of marriage or treaty ; and is applied both to 


perſons and kingdoms. + 
ALMACANTAR, /. [Arab.] in Aſtro- 
nomy, a circle drawn parallel to the horizon. 
It is generally uſed in the plural, and fignifies 
a ſeries of parallel circles drawn through the 
ſeveral degrees of the meridian. A/macantar's 
af, a mathematical inſtrument, made of pear- 
tree or box-wood, with an arch containing 15 
deg. formerly uſed to find the altitude of the 
ſun at its rifing, in order to diſcover its ampli. 
tude, and the variation of the compaſs. 
A'LMAGEST, / [Arab.] the name of a 
celebrated work of Ptolemy, containing a col - 
lection of "geometrical problems and aftrono- 
mical obſervations made by the ancients. 
A'LMANAC, or A'LMANACK, /. a t- 
ble, or calendar, wherein the days of the weeks, 
faſts, feſtivals, changes of the moon, variation 
of time between clocks and the ſun, eclipſes, 
time of high water, beginnings and endings of 
terms, Sc. are noted for the enſuing year. 

. ALMI'GHTINESS, /. that attribute of the 
Deity wherein he is conſidered as able to perp 
form every thing that is the object of abſolute, 

F le, and f . 


aps. Eigyratively, any thing 


rfect, uncontrpulab te Wo» 
wi Þ as . MI'CHTY, 


thing that infinite wiſdom can dictate, or infi- 


: r 
ALMIGHTY, 2. [formerly ſpelt, a/l- 
mighty, aelmightig, Sax. | that which is poſſeſ- 
ſed of perfect, abſolute, uncontroulable, or 
unlimited power; that which can do every 


nite power can execute. 1 
A'LMOND, /. [amands/a, Ital.] a fruit con- 
tained in a ſtone full of little cells, which is 
incloſed in a tough ſkin. They are divided 
into ſweet and bitter, on account of their dif- 
ferent taſtes. The French lapidaries give name, 
Almonds, or Amandes, to thoſe pieces of rock 
cryſtal which are cut with a wheel into farms 
reſembling this fruit, and are uſed to adorn 
chandeliers of glaſs, and other pieces of furni- 
ture made of glaſs or cryſtal. 
A'LMONDS or Tax TuroarT, or TON- 
SILS, improperly ſtiled Almonds of the ears. 
See Toxs1Lls. / | | 
A'LMONER, /. an officer appointed to diſ- 
tribute alms to the poor. The Lord Almoner 
or Lord High Almoner of England, is uſually a 
biſhop, who has the forfeitures of all deodands, 
and the goods of Felos de ſe, which he is to 
diſtribute among the poor, | 
A'LMONRY, / the place wherein the al- 
moner keeps his office, or diſtributes the alms 
to the poor, 
ALMO'ST, ad. [al. mecſt, Belg. } applied 
to action, near performing it. They be 41. 
moſt ready to ſtone ne. Exod, xvii. g. Ap- 
plied to number or multitude, a conſiderable 
majority, little leſs than the whole. Came 
almeft the whole city together. As xiii. 44. 
Applied to time, very near the period mention- 
cd. When ſeven days were alm ended.“ 
Ache xxi. 27. Applied to the eſſtet of an ar- 
gument, no* tar from perſuading, or conviction. 
«* Aimrſt thou perſuadeſt me to be a Chriſtian.“ 
Adds xxvi. 28. | 
Al. MS, /: never uſed but in the plural, 
alms, or elm ſſe, Sax. | money, or other neceſ- 
faries given to relieve the neceſſities of the poor 
and diſtreſſed, including in it a tender ſympathy 
in their afflictions, and a pious readineſs to re- 
lieve them. | 
A*LMS-DEED, J an act of charity; or 
ſomething done out of compaſſion, to relieve 
the diſtreſſes and wants of others. 
A'LMS-GILIVER, /. one who is charitable ; 
or tond of relieying the neceſſities of the poor. 
A'LMS-HOUSE, /. a houſe endowed by 
tegacies, or other donations, for the lodging 
and ſupport of the decayed and poor. 
A'LMS-MAN, /. a man who is ſupported 
by 3 or alms; one who belongs to an 
alms-houſe. 0 
A'LNAGE, ,. che meaſuring of wootlen 


manufactures by the ell. Alnage was firſt in- falls off. 


tended as a proot of the goodneſs of the commo- 


* 
dity, and a ſeal was invented, the affixing of | of voice, ſo as to affect the ear more look! 
which to a commodity was a ftyn that ſuch or to be heard at a great diſtance. 
commodity was-made according to law. Burt * ore. 
now thele ſeals may be bought, and affixed tothe ground, in oppoſition to aloft, oy rec 
«ny goods, at the buyer's pleaſure, to the great 


prejudice of our trade with foreigners. 


A . 
ſineſs is to examine into the aſſize of all. Wo 
cloths made throughout the kingdom, and fir 
ſeals upon them; likewiſe to collect an alnoye 
duty to the king. There are now three office 
relating to the alnage, namely, a ſearcher, 
meaſurer, and alnager, all which were former. 
ly comprized in the laft, till, by his own ne · 
le&, it was thought proper to ſeparate them in. 
to three offices, 8 | 
A'LNWICK, a thoroughfare town of Nor. 
thumberland, on the road to Berwick, with z 
market on Saturdays. It is a populous, well. 
built town, with a town-houſe, where the 
quarter- ſeſſions and county-courts are held. k 
has three gates, which remain almoſt entire, 
and ſhew that it was formerly ſurrounded by « 
wall. It is defended by an old ſtately Gothic 
caſtle, the ſeat of the Duke of Northumber. 
land. It is g054 miles from London. 
A'LOES, /. Calbe, Lat.] This word isapylied 
to a tree, a plant, and a medicinal juice, er. 
tracted from the plant. The wood grows is 
China, in the kingdom of Lao, and in Cochia 
China. It is a large tree, or at leaft about the 
ſize of the olive, reſembles it likewiſe in in 
leaves, and its fruit is red, like a cherr,, 
The wood of the trunk is of three colours; 
under the bark it is black and heavy; tte 
riext wood is of a tanned colour, light, and 
reſembles rotten wood; but the heart is the 
tambac, or calembac, which is dearer in tit 
Indies than gold itſelf, and was reckoned by 
the Siameſe the moſt valuable preſent they 
could make to Louis XIV, 


aloes. 552 ng | 
ALO'FT, ad. [from leer, Dan. Jin the at, 
in oppoſition to the ground; on high ; above. 
ALONE, a. [ allzen, Belg. IJ without a con. 
panion. Without any affiſtance. Exclufively 
of all others; ſolely. ' 

ALONG, ad. [ au langue, Fr. or al lg) 
Ital.] at full length ; proſtrate on the grouns 
Motion or progreſſion, meaſured leagthvile. 
Uſed with 400, for a continuance, or during? 
whole ſpace of time, Throughout, or from 
one end to the other, applied to writings. . 
ter come, it implies attendance, and encourage 


ment to proceed. 

4100 T [from æll and of Sax.) us 
with the particle from, at a diſtance which 
implies a diſtance occaſioned by cauty0 , 


appear as a principal, or party in any cen” 


ALOE'TICK, a. that which confifts d 


within fight. When applied to perions, Oi 


circumſpection. At a diſtance, ſo as not u 
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Not connected with, having no relation to. 4 
ALOPE'CIA, /. rfrom ort. 5 - 
temper wherein all, or a great part 


ALOUD, ad: wich an increaſed fran 


ALO'W, [als] ad. in a low places d AISTON. 
1 ad, With 4 
A'LPHA, / the firſt letter n lened on a h 


„ - > 
alphabet, aniwering to our A, and is there de river Tyne 
* MAT its; pleat 


A*'LNAGER, / a public officer, whoſe bu- 


l ; both 
_ to ſignify the firſt, as bmg the lat; 4 
\ 


* 


ALS 


which together denote the eternity of God. 

' A'LPHABET, / the letters or elements 
of ipeech ; the whole collection ol letters of 
any language, digeſted in that ſeries or order 
to which the people have ever been accuſtom- 
ed.-—Alphabets of different nations vary in 
the number of their conſtituent letters. The 
Engliſh alphabet contains 24 letters, to which 
if j and v conſonant be added, the ſum will 
be 26; the French 23; the Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Syriac, and Samaritan, 22 each ; the Arabic, 
28: the Perſian, 31 3 the Turkiſh, g3; the 
Georgian, 36; the Coptic, 32; the Muſco- 
vites, 433 the Greek, 24; the Latin, 22; 


niſh, 27; the Italian, 20; the Ethiopie, as 
well as Tartarian, 202 ; the Indians of Bengal, 
21 ; the Baramos 19; the Chineſe, properly 
ſpeaking, have no Alphabet, except we call 


plied their whole language their A/phadet ; their let- 
er. ters are words, or rather Hieroglyphies, and 
x3 if amount to about 80,000, 

ochin ALPHABE'TIC, or. ALPHABE'TICAL, 


ut the 4. placed in the order of the alphabet. 

in its ALPHABE'TICALLY, ad. in the ſame or- 
erty, der as in the alphabet. 

ours; A'LPINE, a. [ Alpinus, Lat. ] that which 
; the may be met on the Alps. 

t. and ALPS, the higheſt mountains in Europe, 
js the ſeparating Italy from France and Germany. 
in the They begin on the fide of France towards he 
ied by coaſt of the Mediterranean, between the terri- 


ritory of Genoa and county of Nice, and they 
terminate at the Gulph of Carnero, which is 
part ot the gulph of Venice. There are few 
'paſſes over them, and thoſe of difficult acceſs, 
which are the chief ſecurity. of Piedmont 
zgainlt the attempts of France. Swiſſerland 
takes up a good part of theſe mountains, or 
rather the valleys between them, and for 'that 
rc4.00 are fecure againit the Germans and 


il lung French, The famous Hannibal attempted to 
ground. crols the Alps on the fide of Piedmont, in 
gthwil he winter ſeaſon, when he invaded Italy, and 
during loſt molt of his elephants amongſt them. 

or from ALPHINGTON, or A'FFINGTON, a 
gs. A village in Devonſhire, two miles S. of Exeter. 
courage ALREA DV, ad. pronounced as if the a 


Was dropped, from ll and ready, Sax. | the 
ume prelent; even now. 

A LKESFORD, a town in Hampſhire, with 
a market on Thuridays, 18 miles E. N. E. of 
douthampron, and 57 W. S. W. of London. It 
Is 2overned by a bailiff,, has one church, about 
200 houſes, two principal ſtreets, which are 


ive and broad, and a ſmall manufacture of 


KNG.ey 


ASO, comund, [ alſwa, Sax.] uſed to 


_ perion, holds good of the ſucceeding 
the 6" PeTIOD, and of another perſon. In 
de manner; likewiſe. | 
hy e ee a town in Cumber- 
lexted 8 1 Wee Saturdays. It is 
the river * ill, at the bottom of which runs 
e ae with a ſtone bridge over it, and 

11 Flcutz ot lead ore. It is 20 miles E. 


admit of changes. a c 


ſhes, that what had been affirmed of one ſen- |- 


ALT 


[by S. of Carliſle, and gog4 N. N. W. of 


London. - 1 2 8 l 
ALT, a. in Muſic, a term applied to the 


higheſt, notes in the ſcale, 
A'LTAR, /. | a/tare, Lat; ] à kind of table 
or raiſed place, whereon the ancient ſacriſices 
were offered. Since the eſtabliſhment of Chriſ- 
tianity, that place in the church where the 
communion is received, or the table on which 
the vaſes and the elements of bread and wine 
are placed, Figuratively, Chriſt himſelf, to 
whom we bring all our offerings and ſervices. 
Among the ancient Romans the altar was a 
kind of a pedeltal, either ſquare, round, or 


the Sclavonic, 27 3 the Dutch, 26; the Spa- triangular, adorned wlth ſculptures and in- 


{criptions. In Aſtronomy, a conſtellation of 
the ſouthern hemiſphere, conſiſting of- ſeven 
ſtars. + + 1 a 
. A'LTARAGE, F/. denotes the profits ari- 
ſing to the prieſt from the oblations on the 
altar. | 
To A'LTER, v. a. | a/terer, Fr. ] to change; 
to make a thing different from what it 1s ; 
uſed both of a part and the whole of a thing, 
and applied both in a good and bad ſenſe. Uſed 
neuterly, to change; to become different from 
what it has been. 3 
 A'LTERABLE, a. [from alter and: abal, 
Sax. ] that which may be changed, or be made 
to appear different from what it is. 
A'LTERABLENESS, /. the quality of 
being changed; or liable to have its preſent 
properties and appearance changed by external 
or internal cauſes, | 
A'LTERABLY, ad. in a manner that will 
A'LTERANTS, or A'LTERATIVES, /. 
ſuch medicines as correct the bad qualitics of 
the blood and other animal fluids, without 
occaſioning any ſenſible evacuation. 
ALTERA'TION, /. | alteration, Fr.] the 
act. of changing the form or purport of a wrt- 
ting; the ſhape And other qualities of a body; 
the properties and faculties of the mind, and 
making them different from what they were. 


wrangle, or contend with another; to diſpute. 
ALTERCA'TION, /. [ altercatio, Lat.] a 
debate or diſpute on any ſubject between friends, 
including a warm eſpouſal or defence of the 
contrary ſide of a queſtion, but not ſo great as 
what is involved in the idea of a quarrel. 
ALTE'RN, a. falterma, Lat.] that which 
ſucceeds another by turns z - ſucceſſive, or al- 
ternately ; that which follows by ſucceſſion, 
ALTE'RNACY, /. the ſucceſſion or fol- 
lowing of one aQtion after another in its 
turn, | 
ALTERNATE, a, [ alternus, Lat.] things 
which ſucceed or follow one another by turns; 
ſucceſſive. In Botany, applied to the poſition 
of the leaves of a plant, it implies that the 
leaves on each fide of the ſtalk, or branch, 
do not ſtand directly oppoſite, but between, or 
a little higher, than each other, In Geo- 
metry, applied to angles, it ſignifies the inter- 
nal one, ang is made-by a line cutting two 
1 | parallels; 


To A'LTERCATE, v. u. altercor, Lat.] to 
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ALT 


parallels, and lying on oppoſite fides of it. 


AM A 


A'LUDEL, / in Chemiſtry, a range of 


Alternate, in Heraldry, is applied to the fitua- earthen pots without bottoms, fitted into each 


tion of the quarters of a coat ; thus, in quar- 
terly, a, the firſt and fourth are alter - 
nate, and of the ſame nature. 

ALTERNATELY, ad. in fuch a man- 
ner that the thing which precedes il all fol- 
lew that which comes after it. Thus, when 
we ſay that darkneſs follows light, and light 
dark neſs, they are ſaid to follows each other 
alternately, 

ALTE'RNATENESS, /. the quality of 
being alternate ; the reciprocal ſucceſſion of 


things. 
ALTERNA'TION, /. in Arithmetic, the 


* 


other without luting, | | 
A'LUM, /. See Al Lux. 7 
A LUM- STONE, / a ſtone or calx of x 
cor roſive nature, uſed to conſume the 
excreſcences, or proud fteſh af wounds, 
A'LWAYS, ad. | callewega, Sax. | applied 
to action, without ceaſing or inter miſſion. 
AM, v. /. [cam Sax. | when uſed fingly, 
it implies exiſtence : following whet, it im- 
plics nature: Knowing. what I an,” 
Prior. Applied to place, it ſignifies preſence, 
« Where J am, there ſhall my ſcrvants be.“ 
John xii, 27. Applied to truths, it implic 


different changes, alterations of place, or com- affirmation : “ Jeſus ſaid, I am the bread d 


binations, that any propoſed numbers are . life.” 


ble of ; which is found by a continual mu 
plication of all the numbers beginning at unity, 
and end ing with the laſt number of the things 
to be varied. 

ALTE'RNATIVE, / {alternatif, Fr.] a 
choice of two things, whereby if one be re- 
jected, the other muſt be accepted. 

ALTE'RNATILIVELY, ad. by turns; mu- 
tually 5 reciprocally, | 

ALTE'RNITY, a. a ſtate wherein there 
is 4 continual ſucceſſion, change, or viciſſi- 
tude. 

A'LTHORNE, a town in Efſex. Diſt. 45 
miles from London. 


ALTHO'UGH, con. [pronounced as if 


written alths, from ell and theab, Sax. ] uſed 
to imply that a thing or concluſion may be al- 
lowed and maintained, notwithftanding ſome- 
thing ſeemingly inconſiſtent had been allowed, 
admitted, or granted : notwithſtanding. 

ALTI'METRY, /. [@#ltimerria, Lat.] the 
art of taking or meaſuring heights, whether 
acceſſible or inacceſſible. 

A'LTITUDE, J in Oeometry, one of the 
three dimenſions of body, namely, Height. In 
Optics, it is the height of an object above a 
line, drawn parallel to the horizon from the 
eye of the obſerver. In Aſtronomy, it is 


che arch of a verticle circle, intercepted be [great aſſiduity, and little diſcretion. To col. 


tween the ſtars and the horizon. Alſo, the 


elevation of any of the heavenly bodies above 
che horizon, This Altitude is either true or | heaped together. | 


apparent, according as it is reckoned from 


rational or ſenſible Horizon, and the difference in Medicine, a dimneſs of fight, l 
between theſe is called by Aſtronomers the eye, to external appearances ſeems to 
Near the horizon this affected. 

Altitude is always increaſed by means of re- 
traction. 


Parallax of Altitude. 
ALTO RELIEVO, / See RrIIEVo. 


to number and quality. 
tectly. 


2 body. 


AL TON, a town in Hampſkire; 474 miles the 
from London; and has a market on Sa- of ſurptize or aſtoniſhment on 


tardays. 


A'LTRINGHAM, 


1803 miles from London ; it has a market on mind when affected With ſurprits, 8 


1 


Tueſdays. 


a town in Cheſhire, | 


bn vi. 35. When repeated it im- 
plies we and i ex iſtence, or being 
which is the uncreated fource of the til, 
ence of all other beings. 

AMA'IN, ad. [a and meggn, Sat, | vith 
all one's'force, or ſtrength, applied to action. 
Applied to the voice, extremely loud, or 4 
loud as poſſible. 
to lower or let fall the topſails ; de let dow 
any thing into the hold, as a word of cemmand 
to do it gently and by degrees. | 
AMA'LGAM, or AMA'LGAMA. / [Gr.] 
in Chemiſtry, a ſubſtance produced by incorps- 
rating quickſilver with a metal 3 which | & 
preſſed by the Chemiſts thus A. A. A. 
Te AMA'LGAMATE, v. u. to ingorporat 
metals with quickfilver. 5 
AMALGAMA'TION, F/, the mirmg a 
incorporating quickſilver with other metab. 
AMANUE'NSIS, /. [Lat.] a perſon ww 
writes down what is dictated by another ; likt 
wiſe a perſon who copies writings, or writ 
extracts from books. . 
A'MARANTH, / {amaranthas, Lat.) th 
name of a plant. In poetry, dhe name i! 
flower unfading. 

To AMA'SS, v. 4. [amaſſer, Fr.] to fade 
together, ſo as to form a maſs or heap. "or 
ratively, to lay up or ſtore in thememory, i 


le together in quantities. : 
AMA'SSMENT, J. a collection of thing 


AMAURO'SIS, J [from Apunypin, Cr. 


To AMA'ZE, v. 4. [from maſe, Sax.) 
ſtrike with aſtoniſhment. To be confuſed, © 


AMA Z E, , aſtoniſhment, or Peer 


admiration, in the latter with fear. P 
AMA'ZEDLY, ad. in a manner © 0” 
of ſomething unexpected. 
AMA'ZEDNESS, J, the ftate ofa pe 


meat, confuſion, or beriet ' 
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Alſo a ſea- term, imporuzg 


thrown into perplexity, by ſome ſudden chuß 

ALTOGE'THER, ad. [.I and togædere, or addreſs. 
Sax. J entirely, without any exception, applied . 
In all | lpects per- |cauſed by an unexpected ob ect. whether 
In company; without ſeparating 3 in [or bad; in the former caſe it is mn 
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AMB 
| AMA'ZEMENT, , confuſion; perplexity;! 
Admiration; ſurprize. 5 
| NZN, part. that which cauſes ſur- 
prize, aftoniſhment, or admiration. 
| * AMA'ZINGLY, ad. in a manner capable 
of exciting aſtoniſhment, wonder, or admira- 
tion ; prodigiouſly ; ſurprizingly. —=_ 
| A'MAZONS, J. a nation of women inha- 
biting that part of Leſſet Aſia now. called 
Amafia. They are ſaid to have killed all their 
| ale children, and to have cut off the right 
breaſts of their females, to fit them for mar- 
tial exerciſes, However, it has been a mat- 
ter of great diſpute among the learned, whe- 
ther there ever was ſuch a nation, Mr. Petit 
has wrote a treatiſe on purpoſe to prove the 
affirmative. We read alſo of Scythian, Ger- 
man, Libyan Amazons, and Amazons of A- 
merica, living on the banks of the great river 
which bears their name, ſaid to be governed 
by a queen, no men being permitted to live 
among them, only at certain ſeaſons thoſe of 
the neighbouring nations are ſuffered to viſit 
them, for the ſake of,pr2creation, 'The Ama- 
zons of Libya are famous for their wars with 
another female nation, called Gorgons, 
AMBA'GES, / [Lat. ] a round-about way 
of expreſſion; a method of relating any ſubject 
wherein the narrative is not conducted directly 
$ the point. Cireumlocution. 
AMBA'SSADE, /. [Fr.] the office of a 
perſon who is commiſſioned to negociate the 
affairs of a ſtate in foreign parts. 
AMBA'SSADOR, / [ ambaſſadeur, Fr.] a 
perſon lent by a prince or ſtate into that of a 
toreign one, as their repreſentative, to tranſ- 
att ſuch affairs as concern the public. Their 
perſons have been eſteemed. inviolable: and, 
dy the civil law, their moveables, eſpecially 
ſuch as are deemed an acceſſion to their perſon, 
cannot be ſeized on, either as a pledge or pay- 
ment of a debt, by order of execution or judg- 
ment, or by leave of the flate wherein they re- 
fide, In a ſecondary ſenſe, it implies any per- 
fon ſent on a meſſage, even by à private per- 
ſon ; a meſſenger. Ambaſſadors are not ſup- 
poſcd to ſtay long at the court to which 
are lent, their office being to tranſact ſome ſtate: 
afairs between the two powers, Refidents are 
ſuppoſed to reſide for ſome conſiderable time, as 
a teftimony of the good harmony between the 
tuo ſtates, N 
, AMBA'SSADRESS, /. [ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
nm its primitive ſenſe, the wife or lady of an 
am>ilador; in a ſecondary one, a woman 
lent on a meſſage. 
". MBASSAGE, /. [ambaſſage, Fr. ] the em- 
C2 or office of a perſon acting as an am- 


fador. 


AMBER, / [ambar, Arab.] a kind of 


Git of Pruſſia. The phyſi ities of 
t. Pray phyfical qualities 

0M to remove defluxions, and in der as 
mike mate, abſorbent, 2 3 
onbifde, diuretic, &c. It is highly en- 


recommended it in fſumiga- 


ES. 

| A'MBERGRIS, /. a fragrant drug, that 
melts almoſt like wax, commonly ofa greyiſh 
er aſh-colour, uſed both as a perfume and-a 
cordial. Variaus have been the opinions con- 
cerning the nature and origin of Ambergris; 
but it is now well known to be a bitumen, but 
was formerly imagined to be a mixture of wax 
and honey, which being hardened by the ſun, 
and falling into the ſea, was there brought to 
perfection. What gave riſe to this opinion was, 
that from a mixture of wax and honey, an eſ- 
ſence very fimilar may be extracted, and that 
large pieces have been found before it reached 
its full maturity, which upon being broken, 
were feund to contain wax and honey in the 
middle of them. Ambergris is found on the 
ſea coaſts, particularly thoſe of Africa, from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the Red Sea, ſome. 
times in very large lumps, in the middle of 
which we frequently meet with ftones, ſhells, 
and bones. Hp 

- MBERSBURY, a town in Wiltſhire, 
which has a market on Fridays, Diſtance from 
London 784 miles. | $57 
AMBIDE'XTER, J,. one who ha; equally 
the uſe of both hands, or who can uſe both 
hands with the ſame facility, and for the ſame 
purpoſe z alſo, one who is ready to engage on 
either fide in party diſputes. 15 
AMBIDEXTERITVY, /, che power of 


dealing. 


uſe of either hand indifferently. 

AMBIDE'XTROUSNESS, / the quality 
of being able to uſe either hand with equal 
eaſe, or the engaging with different parties 
without ſcruple ; double-dealing. 

A'MBIENT, part. {ambiens, Lat.] that 
which covers every part: that which encom- 
paſſes or ſurrounds. "Pe; 

- A'MBIGU, / [Fr.] an entertainment, 
wherein the diſhes are ſet on the table in a pro- 
miſcuous manner, without any regard to order, 
ſo as to perplex the gueſts. 

AMBIGU'ITY, / fambiguitas, Lat.] the 


they quality of a word or expreſſion, received in 


different ſenſes ; words whioſe ſignifications are 
doubtful or uncertain. We make uſe of an 


in the dark from all, and of a double entendre 
to conceal from ſome. . 


plied to expreſſions having more ſenſes than 

one, which are not eaſily determined. 
AMBIGUOUSLY, ad. uttered in equivo- 

tal terms, or words having two ſenſes. f 


renders the ſignification of a word uncertain. 
AMBFLOGY, / diſcourſe of an ambiguous 


fun, or roſin, found in the Baltic, on the ſignification, 


| AMBI'LOQUOUS, 4. uſing ambiguous ex 
reſſions. f . 


A'MBIT, / a term in Geometry, ſignify- 
ing the boundary, outline, or circumference of 


or eenit of any thing. 


$8 vi the progerty of eleQicity, 


1 


AMBI'TION, 


\ 


being able to uſe both hands equally. Double- 
 AMBIDE'XTROUS, 3. he who can make 


equivecation to deceive, of an ambigyity to keep 


AMBI'GUOUS, 3. [ambigms, Lat.] ap- 


AMB GOUOUSN ESS, 5 the quality which - 


any figure, regular or irregular ; the, compaſs 
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honour, or a more extenſive dominion. Proud, 


things, and implying their being not contented 
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enemy. Applied with great elegance to luxuri- 


AKN 


AMBI'TION, /. Tambitio, Lat.] is gene- 


rally uſed in a bad ſenſe, for an inimoderate| fic, Lat.] in Medicine the e 


and illegal purſuit of power, a vehement de- 
fire of greatneſs or fame; a reſtleſſneſs that 
cannot bear any competitor ' either in govern- 
ment or honour. 1/8. : 
AMBI'TIOUS, a. [amdbitioſus, Lat.] de- 
firous, longing after, and induſtrious to obtain 
a greater degree of power, an advancement in 


lofty, aſpiring ; elegantly applied to inanimate 


with their preſent dimenſions, or ſi tuation. 
 AMBITTIOUSLY, ad. in a manner which 
ſhews a deſire or thirſt after grefter dignity, 
ower, riches, dominion, or preferment. 
AMBI'TIOUSNESS, J. the quality of being 
defirous of a greater degree of ' honour, riches, 
or power. AS 3 
To A'MBLE, v. 2. ambule, Lat.] to move 
upon an amble; to move with a gentle mo- 
tion; to move with an affected motion. 
A MBLE, /. in Horſemanſhip, a pace where- 
in the two ſeet of a horſe on the ſame fide move 
at the ſame time, or together. Ws, 
A'MBLER, J. a horſe that has been taught 
to amble ; ſometimes called a pacer, 
AMBLEST'DE, a town in Weſtmoreland, 
271 miles from London. The market is on 
Wedneſdays, | | 
A'MBLINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to perform that pace by jockies called the 


amble. 

AMBRO'SIA, [ambrizia,] /. [Gr.] the 
imaginary food of the heathen deities, which 
preſerved them immortal. Figuratively, ap- 
plied to any delicious fruit, by way of hyper- 
bole, and ſignifying, that it was fit for the gods, 
or that it would communicate immortality. 

AMBRO'SIAL, | ambrizial] a. | ambr:ſialis, 
Lat.] heavenly, delicious, or ſomething be- 
yond the poſſeſſion of mortals. 

A'MBS-ACE, /. in gaming, when two aces 
are thrown at one time. 

AMBULA'TION, /. [ ambulatio, Lat.] the 
act of walking. | 

AM'BULATORY, a. the power of walk- 
ing; moveable z a term applied to courts that 
were not fixed, but held ſometimes at one 
place and ſometimes at another. Thus the 
court of parliament, and that of the King's- 
bench, were formerly ambulatory, 

AMBUSCA'DE, / [embuſcade, Fr.] a place 
wherein men are hid in order to ſurprize an 


ous foods, which teem with latent diſeaſes. 

AMBUSCA'DO, /. | embeſcada, Span.] a 
private place wherein men are hid to ſurprize 
an enemy. J 

A'MBUSH, / [embuſche, Fr.] a place 
wherein ſoldiers are hid, in order to ſurprize 
an enemy. A ſnare laid by a private perſon to 


AME 
AMBU'STION, / [pron, as * Lan- 
ect which 
fire, or bodies heated by it, have on the fle; 
when cauſed by fire immediately, termed i 
burn ; when by boiling liquors, a ſcald, 
 A'MEL, J. a term Mr. Boyle frequenty 
uſes as ſynonimous with Enamel ; which ſee, 
AME'N, P. in Hebrew ſignifies true, faith. 
ful, certain: It is likewiſe made uſe of to if 
firm any thing, and was *a ſort of affirmation 
frequently uſed by our Saviout, Amen, Amen, 
verily, verily, I ſay unto you. It is alſo under. 
A as expreſſing a with, as Amen, ſo be in 
Numb. v. 22; or an affirmation, Amen, ya [ 
Believe it, 1 Cor. xiv; 16. The Hebrews end 


the five books of Pſalms, according to their 


way of diſtributing them, with the words 
Amen, Amen, which the Septuagint and Lating 
have tranſlated be it fo, The Greeks an 
Latins have preſerved this in their prayers, a 
well as Alleluiab, and Hoſannah, becaule they 
obſerved more energy in them than in an 
terms they could uſe in their own language. 

AME'NABLE, a, {dwnenable, Fr.] in Law 
reſponſible, or ſubject to enquiry and examin · 
tion. Likewiſe tractable or eaſily governed. 
To AME ND, v. a. | amender,' Fr. | to alter 
ſomething faulty for the better. Applied ts 
writings, to correct. To reform, applied tb 


| manners or behaviour. To grow from a more 


infirm ſtate to a better; to recover. 
AME'NDABLE, a. the poſlibility of at 
error's being corrected. # 
AME'NDE, /. [Er] a'fine by which a con. 
penſation is made for a fault committed. A 
mende honorable, is an infamous Kind 4 
puniſhment in France, inflicted on traitony 
parricides, and other capital öffendem, conlif 
ing in ſtripping the male factor to his ſhirt, and 
leading him with a rope round his neck iam 
court, to beg pardon of his king, court, and 
country; ſometimes death or the galleys att 
annexed to it. 5 2 
AME NDER, /. the perſon Wh makes 
the changes or alterations in a thing for tht 
better. e 
AMENDMENT. /. [amendement, Fr.] u 
alteration which makes it better ; a correch. 
A change from vice to virtue. It ſignifies 1 
change from ſickneſs towards health ; à re 
very. | ori 
AME'NDS, /. {amende, Fr.] ſomething 
to make good a damage done. Atonement, 4 
ſatisfaction. | 
AME'NITY, I [amenitas, Lat.] 4 fit 
tion or proſpect 1 affects the mind 
leaſure or. delight. ' , 
l To AMERCE, v. a. [amercier, Norm. | 
Lay, to inflict a =—_— puniſhment, 07 
a perſon a ſum of meney for an . 
ME RCI ER. . the — who ſe tf 
fine upon an offender ; or ſetiles the va 


aſſaſſinate. ! 
A'MBUSHED, a. lying in wait, hid in 

order to ſurprize, ' l 
A'MBUSHMENT, J. a concealment in 

order to ſurprize. 


che ſatis faction or fine which is to de Ext. 


AME RCEM ENT. or AMERCIAM 
in Law, the fine impoſed on an 1 "1 
the king, or other lord, who is come» 
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AME'RICA, ene of the four. arts of the 


15 world, and by much the largeſt. It is bound- 
= ed on all fides by the Ocean, as appears from 
þ the lateſt diſcoveries; it being formerly. ſup- 
ls poled to join to the North-Eaſt part of Aſia, 
It took its name from Americus Veſpucius, a 
5 Florentine, who is ſaid to have diſcovered that 
& part of this country ſeated under the line; but 
* ſevetal good authors have proved this to be a 
4 miſtake. America was firſt diſcoverd by Chriſ- 
. topher Columbus, a Genoeſe, in 1491. Some 
hon call it the New-World, and with a great deal 
tre of propriety z for not only the men, but the 
n birds and beaſts differ in ſome reſpect from 
51 thoſe known before. It has likewiſe a great 
| en number of trees, ſhrubs and plants, that grew 
* no where elſe before they were tranſplanted 
Wer to other places. All the men, except the 
ng Eſkimaux, near Greenland, ſeem to have the 
4. ſame original; for they agree in every particu- 
my lar from the Straits of Magellan in the S. 
e they WW © Hudfon's-bay in the N. Their ſkins un- 
1 leſs daubed with greaſe and oil, are of a red 
1. copper colour; amd they have no beards, or 
LY S hair on any other parts of the body, except 
ao” the head, where it is black, ſtraight, and 
i * coarſe, Many are the conjectures about the 
* 1 peopling this vaſt continent, and almoſt as 
K wh various as their authors, We have not room 
| to enter into a detail of theſe particulars, 
a more and therefore ſhall only obſerve, that when 
"of the original of the Negroes is ſettled, we 
may alſo be pretty certain from whence theſe 
R people deſcended. America is ſo long, chat 
1 4 it taxes in not only all the Torrid, but alſo 
ind > tie Temperate and part of the Frigid Zones. 
ware [t is hard to ſay how many different languages 
cook there are in America, a vaſt number being ſpo- 
1 all ken by the different people in different parts; 
> * and a5 to their religion, there is no giving any 
urt, and tolerable account of it in general, though ſome 
lers af of the moſt civilized among them ſeem to have 
G Pp worſhipped the ſun, The principal motive of | 
3 dil he Spaniards in ſending ſo many colonies here 
g fo the Was the thirſt of gold ; and indeed they and the 
Y Portugueſe are poſſeſſed of all thoſe parts where 
Fr.) it is found in greateſt plenty. It is divided 
nech into N. and S. America, and the principal 


reviſes 1 kingdoms in theſe are Mexico and Peru; but 
12 the Portugueſe are in poſſeſſion of Braſil in 8. 
America. Beſides theie, in S. America, there 

thingpail 1 within land, Chili on the S. Sea, 
94 = erra Magellanica to the N. of the Straits 
Magellan, whoſe bounds are not certainly 

be bur 0 termined, The names of the Engliſh ſettle- 
e ment are New-Britain, or Labradar, Canada, 
> Nora-Scotia. The iſlands that belong to 

_ A Britain are Newfoundland, St. John; 
0 * Cape Breton, in the North; and in the 
tet Indies, Bermudas, the Bahama Iſlands; 

33 Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Granada, 
ai the Granadines, St. Chriſtopher, Antigua, 


AMA 
Rhode-Iſland and Providence Plantation, Con- 
neQicut, New-York, Ne- Jerſey, Pennſylva- 
nia, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South-Carolina, and Georgia. 
A'MERSHAM, a town in Buckingham- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. It conſiſts 
of a long ſtreet, lying in the road; about the 
middle is a croſs one, and in the interſection 
the church. The town-hall, or market-houfe, 
is a brick building, ſupported by arched pillars, 
with a lanthorn and clock at the top, and free- 
ftones at the corners. It tends two members 
to parliament, choſen by the lord's tenants of 
the borough, who pay ſcot and lot, about 130 
in number. It is 26 miles N. W. of London. 
A'METHYST, / a gem gf a purple colour, 
which ſeems compoſed of a ftrong blue and 
deep red; and, according as either of theſe 
colours prevails, affording different tinges of 
purple, ſometimes approaching to violet, and 
ſometimes even fading to a pale roſe colour. 
Though the Amethyſt be generally of. a purple 
colour, it is nevertheleſs ſometimes found na- 
turally colourleſs; and may at any time be 
eaſily made ſo, by putting it into a fire; in 
which pellucid, or colourleſs ſtate it fo well 


imitates a diamond, that its want of hardneſs is 


the dnly wy of diſtinguiſhing it, In Heraldry 
it is a term for a purple colour in the coat gf a 
nobleman, in ule with thoſe who blazon by 
precious ſtones inſtead of metals and colours, 
This in a gentleman's eſcutcheon is called 
Purpure, and in thoſe of ſovereign princes 
Mercury. e 
AMETHY'STINE, 4. of a fine violet pur- 
ple colour, reſembling that of an amethyſt. 
A'MIABLE, a. [amadbilis, Lat.] that which 
is an object of love, That which is able to 
attract the affection of love or delight, | 
A'MIABLENESS, /. the quality which 


renders a perſon er thing an object of delight, | 


pleaſure, or love. | 
A'MIABLY, a. in ſuch a manner as to 
gain love. x | 


AMIA'NTHUS, J a fort of ſtone like al- 


lum, by ſome called Earth-flax, and by others 


Salamander's Hair; a fibroſe, flexile, and 
elaſtic mineral ſubſtance, compoſed of ſhort 
and abrupt filaments. It has theſe 2 
properties, that it will neither give fire wi 
ſteel, nor ferment with aqua fortis ; if thrown 
into the fire, it will endure the moſt extreme 
heat without the leaſt injury to its texture. It 
is found in Egypt, Tartary, Siberia, Angleſea in 
Wales, Scotland, and other parts. 
A'MICABLE, g. | amicabilis, Lat.] endowed 
with all the qualities, kindneſs, and ſocial be- 
nevolence, which can knit the tie of friendſhip. 
A'MICABLENESS, / that quality which 
is exerted in performing acts of kindneſs, and 
in exerciſing the offices of ffiendſhip. : 
A'MICABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as is 


Nevis N 
vs, Montſerrat, and Dominica. The moſt 


tren united and inde 


conſiſtent with the warmeſt affection. 


tort Provinces of North-America now belong} A'MICE, /. | from amictur, Lat.] the firſt 
, ans, who have erected them into] or undermoſt of the fix garments worn by 
pendent ſtates, compre- prieſts, and next to the albe. - 


1 


. 
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 AMI'SS, ad. [a and mis, Sax. ] 


contrary to any law, divine or moral. Im- 
proper, blameable, or inconſiſtent with the 
Iebre⸗ of reaſon. - 


A'MITY, J a ftate wherein there is the 
greateſt concord, harmony, or a mutual inter- 
courſe between two or more perſons, Applied 
to nations, peace, wherein ſtates are employed 
in promoting the good of each other, 

AMLWICH, or. AMLWOCH, a village 
of Wales, on the North-fide of the iſle of 


Angleſey. 


' AMMONIAC (Gun) / with Phyſicians, 
is a Gum, or more properly a Gum-reſin, ex- 
tracted from a ferulaceous plant growing in 


1 
in che middle, with reſpect to fituation 3 ap- 
plied to things, placed in a ſtraight line, be- 


ſome parts of Aſia and Africa. 


AMMO'NIAC (Sar) J. is a volatile ſalt 
of two kinds, The ancient was a native ſalt, 
I in inns, where pilgrims travelling 
rom the temple of Jupiter Ammon uſed to 
lodge; whoſe camels, urining in the table, 
a ſalt aroſe out of it, denominated Ammeoniac. 
The modern Sal Ammoniac is intirely facti- 
tous, and made in Egypt, with ſoot, a little 
ſea-ſalt, and the urine of cattle. 
chemiſts imitate, by adding one part of com- 

mon ſalt to five of urine z with which ſome 


mix that quantity of ſoot. 


AMMONTACAL, a. that which has the 
properties of ammaniac, as above deſcribed. 
AMMUNITION, / [munitio, Lat.] ſuch 
arms, inft;.um<eots, and ſtores, as are neceſſary 
to carry on a war; military ſtores. 


AMMUNI'TION-BREAD, /. bread pro- 


vided tor an army or garriſon. 


A'MNESTY, /. {&zumgia, Gr.] an act 
rdon to criminals 
for offences paſt ; an act of oblivion. l 

Ae or AMO'NGST, prep. [amang. 
preſent, or reſiding with. | 

'MORIST, / [from amor, Lat.] one who 
is captivated with the charms of a female; 


wherein a prince promiſes 


Sax. 
A 


one whe is in love; a lover. 


A'MOROUS, 2. [amoureux, Fr.] fond. 
Smitten with love at the fight of an amiable 


object. 5 


A'MOROUSLY, ad. with great appear- 
ance of affection or love; in a fond or loving 


manner. 
AMO' RT, a. 


AMORTIZ ACTION, 


transferring o 


To AMO'RTIZE, v. 2. [D amortir, Fr.] to 
alien or transſer lands to any corporation, 


ild, or fraternity for ever. 


To AMO VE, v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] in Law, 


to remove a perſon from his 
To AMOUNT, v. 2, 


à la mort, Fr.] immerſed fo 
deeply in the thought of ſome preſent calamity, 
as to appear quite ſtupified; ſpiritleſs, 
_ AMO'RTIZE- 
MENT, / 1 Fr.] in Law, 2 

of lands to a corporation, &c. to 
remain in their poſſeſſion for ever; called an 
alienation of lands or tenements in mort- 


Fa 


monter, Fr.] ap- 


1 


or 


This our 


or ſtation. 


plied to arithmetical proceff 


AMP 
netcal procels, ts make up, tf 
come to, when all the ſeparate parts or figure 
are added together, To compoſe when uni 
AMOUNT, /. in Arithmetic, the fun 
produced by the addition of ſeveral numben 
or quantities; the product of ſeveral quantitia, 
added together. The conſequence, reſult, d 
value. 

AMO'UR, /. [on] (amour, Fr.] a love 
intrigue ; including the ſecondary idea of ſome. 
thing vicious. AS Ne 
AMPELT'TES, J. Cannel. cal, a ſolid, dry, 
opake, hard foſſil, not fuſible, but cafily in, 
flammable, and, burning with a white, vivid, 
and bright flame, found in many parts of Eng. 
land; it is of a very good black, though not 
near ſo deep and ſhining as jet, and in the thin. 
neſt pieces is not the leaſt tranſparent, 

AMPHLTIBIOUS, a. [AHD and Bic, Gr. 
that which can live both upon the earth an 
in the water, as if either element was naturd 
to it. The beaver, frog, otter, tortoiſe, ſea- 
calf, crocodile, &c, are of this ſpecies. 
AMPHIBO'LOGY, /. LAH, hi], Gr.] 
in Rhetoric, an abuſe of language, wherein 
words are ſo placed in a ſentence, that they wil 
admit of a different ſenſe according to the dil. 
ferent manner of combining them ; as in the 
following ſentence ; Noll regem occidere linen 
Sanum eft, Which may either be rendered 
„% Do not fear to kill the king; it is a good 
action; or, Do not kill the King; for it it 
good to fear, or decline it.“ f 

AMpHISBÆE NA, C aH, Cr. ] a ſets 
pent, ſuppoſed to have two heads. 

AMPHI'SCII, thoſe people that live be. 
tween the tropics ; ſo called,. becauſe according 
to the ſun's coming up to the two ſol tices, the 
ſhadow changes and falls ſometimes on tht 
right, and ſometimes on the left hand. 
AMPHITHE'ATRE, F/. in Antique), . 
large edifice, either round or oval, with ſeats of 
denches rifing one above another, upon which 
the people ſat to behold the combats of glad 
ators or yild beaſts, and other ſparts. 
were at firſt only built of wood, but in the rig 
of Auguſtus there was one erected of ſtone. 

A'MPLE, a. Re Lat.] applied wa- 
tent, wide or ſpacious. Applied to bulk 
large, great, or big. Applied to pemm 
or liberties granted, full; without re" 4 
writings, full, minute, containing the fe 
cumitances. 5 

A'MPLENESS, /. largene(s ; i 10 

To A MpLIA T, 2. 4. [amplis, Lat. 
enlarge, extend, to make additions to. 

AMPLIA'TION, / [ampliatio, La] # 
plied to rumors, increaſing their ſenſe 
tional circumſtances ;_ an exaggerations * 
largement. A or dwelling 
upon a ſubject. | . 

To AMPLI'FICATE, v. a lep 


AMPLIFICATION, /. | 
enlargement, or increaſe 17 * 


plict to a body bar Pn y ſpeaking 7, 


* 


to enlarge, to dwell long upon 2 _ 1210 


uſed for v 
| 2 deſcript 


the blame 
of particu 


| ſions. H 
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AMS 

del for whatever conſiſts in a heightening of 
| 1 commendation, definition, 8 
the blame of a thing by ſuch an enumeration 
of particulars as moſt forcibly affect the paſ - 
ſions. Hyperbolical expreſſion, 

AMPLIFIER, /. one who enlarges. 

To A'MPLIFY, v. a. [amplus and fo, Lat.] 
to increaſe the dimenſions, or number of parts, 
| applied to matter or body, To increaſe or 
heighten, applied to quality, To extend, or 
enlarge, applied to power or dominion. To 


dry, render complete, or increaſe by additions, ap- 
Y its plied to writings, To expatiate, to treat fully, 
vivid, to enlarge upon. To repreſent in a pompous, 
Eng. heightened, and hyperbolical manner. 
not A'MPLITUDE, / | amplitudo, Lat.] com- 
chin paſs or extent, Greameſs, or largeneſs. Ca- 
paci:y, endued with powers ſufficient. Ampli- 
Gr. lade, in Aſtronomy, is an arch of the horizon, 
a a intercepted between the eaſt and weſt part there - 
aturil of, and the center of the ſun, ſtar, or planet, at 
5 ſets its riſing or ſetting; at the riſing it is called 
Ortive, and at the ſetting Occafive, 
„Cr. A'MPLY, ad. largely, liberally; at large; 
herein copiouſly. 
ey will A'MPTHILL, a market town. in Bedford- 
de dil. ſhire, diſtant from London 45h miles. The 
in the market is on a Thurſday, | 
mere To A'MPUTATE, v. 4. [amputo, Lat.] in 
ndered, Surgery, to cut of a limb, 
a bool AMPUTA'TION, / [amputatio, Lat.] in 
r it 1 Surgery, the cuttiny off a limb of the body. 


AMSDO'RFIANS, in Church hiſtory, a 
ſet of Proteſtants in the ſixteenth century, 
who took that name from Amſdorf, their 


ANA 


_ 


it is ted to be about half as big as Lon- 
don, and none of the inhabitants are idle. 
It is governed by a college of go ſenators, who 
hold their places for life, and 12 burgo- 
maſters, four of whom are always fitting. . It 
is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers Amſtel 
and Wye, 65 miles N. of Antwerp, 175 E. by 
N. of London, 240 N. of Paris, 


Copenhagen, 560 N, W. of Vienna, and 8 


N. W. of Rome. 


A'MULET, / a charm or preſervative 


uſually hung about the neck as 'a' defence 


againſt miſchief, witchc 
ſome diſeaſe. | 
To AMU'SE, Lam] v. a. [amyſer, Fr.] 
w employ a perſon's thoughts on ſome object 
that may engage them from wandering to any , 
other, including the idea of ſomething trifling. 
To entertain with ſomething agreeable, which 
has not force enough to divert; and wants 
importance to pleaſe. Ge 

AMU'SEMENT, [Candi nent] /. an em- 
loyment, in order to avoid the tediouſneſs of 
inaction. Any thing which engages the mind, 
or is the object of the ſenſes ; an entertain 
ment. The general idea of diverffon and 
antuſement is innocent recreation; but that of 
amuſement implies tranquil entertainment, that 
of diver/ion, tumultuous merriment ; card» 
playing, concerts, plays, &c. are amuſements ; 
cricket, cudgel-playing, horfe-races, &c. are 
diverſions. | * 
AMU'SER, [amzer}] /. one who deludes 3 
or engages the attention of another, by ſpecious 
or falſe promiſes. 


raft, or as a cure for 


live be⸗ leader, They maintained that good works | AMU'SIVE, 2. that which engages the 
cording were not only unprofitable, but even oppoſite attention to ſomething trifling, ſpecious and 
ces, the and pernicious to ſalvation, delufive. 

on tht A'MSTERDAM, a large, rich, populous, }} AMY'GDALINE, a. [from amygdala, Lat.] 
| trading, handſome city of the United Pro- |reſembling almonds. - 175 
ith) 1 vinces, and capital of all the Dutch Nether-|' AN, article, [ane, Sax. ] an indefinite ar- 
\ ſeats er lands, It was formerly a lordſhip belonging |ticle put before nouns of the ſingular number, 
n which to the lords of Amſtel; was ruined in 1 which begin with a vowel, ar an 5, when not 
of gladle but afterwards rebuilt, The walls are high, ſounded or aſpirated, as an eye, an hour ; but 
: he ard well fortified ; and the bridge which joins if aſpirated, the & then is looked on as hav- 
the reign the rampart is built over the river Amſtel, one ing the power of another conſonant, and à is 
done. of the finett pieces of architecture in thoſe parts. uſed, as a hand, a hare. Applied to number, 
od to er Few cities have their public buildings ſo fine, it fignities one, in a looſe and undetermined 
to bully numerous, and well kept. Here are many ſenſe. | 
remiſſion handſome churches, and hoſpitals for perſons| ANA, /. a term uſed by Phyſicians to de- 
reftraind | ©: all ages, ſexes, religions, and countries. note an equal quantity of ingredients to be 
pplied © = great cauſe of the populouſneſs of Am- |uſed in compounding a medicine; and in their 
the cx 1 is their tolerating all religions, who recipes is thus abbreviated, 4 or aa. 

05 the ute of churches and bells; though | ANABA'PTIST'S, /, [from dv and Far- 
ndor. 2 chenmg religion is the Proteſtant. The Tiz@, Gr. ] a religious ſect, whoſe diſtinguiſhed 
L.] 8 nan is one of the principal ornaments of | tenet is, that perſons are not ts be baptized 

, me city, and the harbour is one of the largeſt before they come to years of diſcretion, and 
.] > in Europe, where a vaſt number of |are able to give an account of the principles of 
by * A chant-ſhips may always be ſeen; though | their profeſſion. The firft founders of this 
> de 13 a dar at its entrance, 'which is, how- ſect were originally diſciples of Martin Lu- 


mw great ſecurity againſt foreign enemies. 
— oundation of this town is laid upon piles 
2 — A _—_— and under the ſtadt- houſe 
hs — o. e hauſes are brick and 
molt of them h 
ba each 


due. With regard 


to its magnitude, of faith, publiſhed in 1689. 


ther, whoſe names . were Nicholas Storch, 
Mark Stubner, and Thomas Munzer: they 

rſt broached their principles in 1311. In 
England, they differ but very little from other 


ts ſpacious and well-paved, and | Proteſtant Diſſenters, except in rejecting in- 
ave canals, with rows of trees | fant ba 


ptiſm : as appears from their confeſſion 


ANACA'MPTIC, | 


 ANACA'MPTIC, a. {from ayarxzjuumrro, 
Gr. | that which is returned ; beat back again; 
reflected. In the plural, Anacamptics is a 
term applied to that part of Philoſophy which 
treats of the reflection of the rays of light, 
called likewiſe Catoprics, . 5 

ANACA THA! RTIC, a. [from «ww and 
xadaipw, Gr.] in Medicine, that which purges 
upwards, as a vomit. 

ANA CHORET. Sec Ad cuOR ITE. 
ANA CHRONISM, /. [ from % and xpi- 
yoo, Gr.] in Chronoloegy, the miſplacing an 
action with reſpect to the time in which it was 
performed; a miſtake in computing the time 
when an event happened, + | 

ANACLA'STICS, F. the doctrine of re- 
fracted light; dioptrics. a 
ANA'CREONTIC, a. verſes in imitation 
ef Anacreon, a famous poet, who flouriſhed 


in the both IPL; about 400 years before | 


Chriſt, wrought in the jovial or bacchanjal' 
train. In Engliſh, they conſiſt of ſeven ſyl- 
lables, and in Latin of three feet and a half. 

ANAGO'GICAI, . a, myfterious, tranſ- 
porting, This word js ſeldom uſed, but with 
regard to the different ſenſe of ſcripture. The 
ps 2 Jy ſenſe is, when the ſacred. text is 
explained with a regard to eternal life, the 
point which Chriſtians ſhould have in view. 
Thus the reſt of the Sabbath, in an anagegical 
E ſigniſies the repoſe of everlaſting happi- 
neſs. | 

A'NAGRAM, /. the tranſpoſition of the 
letters of ſome name, whereby a new word is 
formed either to the advantage or diſadvantage 
of the perſon or thing to which the name be- 
longs. cs 

ANALE'CTA, or A'NALECT, / the re- 
mains or fragments taken off the table. In 
Literature, it is uſed to denore a collection of 
ſmall pieces, as Eflays, Remains, &c. A 
Milgellany, © © 

ANALE'PTICKS, a. | avaMimrina, Gr. |] 
in Phyſic, medi ines proper to reſtore the body 
when emaciated either by the long continuance 
of a diſorder, or want of food. 

ANALO'GICAL, à. applied to words, a 
term which ſignifies any particular idea as at- 
tributed to ſeveral others, not by way of re- 
ſemblance, but on account of ſome evident 
reference to the original idea. 

ANALO'GICALLY, ad. in a manner 
wherein there is ſome ' reſemblance to the 
«thing compared, though it may not hold good 
with reſpec to all its properties, 

ANA'LOGISM, /. reafon. In Logic, an 
argument drawn from the: cauſe to the effect, 
and importing an unanſ{werable neceſſity. 

To ANA LOGIZ E, v. 4. to turn into an 
analogy; to form a reſemblanee, or run a 
parallel between things which differ; to inter- 

ret a thing as if it had a reference or reſem- 
lane to ſomething elſe. 

ANA'LOGOUS, a. that which bears a re- 
ſemblance to a thing in ſome particulars, but 
not in all. : 


ANA'TOGY, /. [awniyic, Gr. ] a reſem- 


ANA 
blance which one. thing bears to. another U 
ſome of its properties or qualities, though n 4 
in all. When we ſpeak to the Divine Bein 
we are obliged to have receurle to this licks 
of expreſſing ourſelves, becauſe divine mat. 
ters are not the object of our ſenſes, and cannot 
be conceived any pther ways than by their fimi. 
litude, proportion, or connection with ſenſible 


| things; 1o that analogy means a reſemblance in 


kind or ſort, but a difference with teſpect b 
manner., Among Geometricians, it denotes 
ſimilitude of ratios. In Medicine, it is the 
imilitude obſervable among ' ſeveral diſeaſes, 
which, accordingly, are treated in nearly the 
ſame manner. By Grammarians, it is uied u 
lignify the agreement of ſeveral. words in one 
common mode; as i,, loved, hate, hated 
In Rhetoric, it is a figure of ſpeech, otherwiſe 
called compariſon. * 

ANA'LYSIS, /. [ v4dur4y, Gr.] i ſepurs 
tion of a compound body into ſeveral part, 
Among Logicians, it is a method of tracing 
things backward to their ſource, and refolvin 
knowledge into its original principles. Wit 
Mathematicians, it is the art of diſcovering the 
truth or falſhood of a propoſitionz or its pollidi. 
lity or impoſlibility ; by ſuppoſing the propoſi 
tion, as it ſtands, to be true; and examining 
what follows from thence, until we arrive a 
fome evident truth, or ſome impoſſibility, of 
which the firſt propoſition is a neceſſary conſt. 
quence ; and from thence eftabliſh the truth a 
impoſſibility of that propoſition. In Chemiſtry, 
it is the reduction of à mixed body into in 
principles; which is done principally by fre, 
The ancient Chemiſts admitted only thre: prin- 
ciples or elements, falt, ſulphur, and mercury; 
to which the moderns have added water and 
earth; into theſe all bodies are reſolvable by 
a chemical analyſis, though no operation, u 
human art, can exhibit them pure and elemen- 
tary. 
Nt RR In Grammar, it is the explaining the 
etymology, conſtruction, and other properties 
& words. In Rhetoric, it is the (tripping at 
oration of all its flowery dreſs of tropes and 
figures; or, ſhewing what uſe the orator has 
made of them, to embelliſh and ſet off every 
thing to the beſt advantage. 
| ANALY'TIC, 9. "| aver, Gr.] be 
reſolving a thing into its primary, elemental 
or conſtituent parts; the reducing a book 1nts 
the ſeveral topics which it treats of. 

ANALY'TIC; a. that which pretends i 
reſolve things into their firſt ptinciples. 

e nn & ad. in "= a og 
ner as to ſeparate a thing into the parte 
which it is onal Hcg to reſolve a ſubject ind 
its firſt principles. „ ; 

To ANALY'ZE, v. 4 Le Gr]. 
Chemiſtry, to reſolve a cmpbund into n * 
principles. To inveſtigatg or trace a thing 
its firſt principles or motives. 

ANALY'ZER, chat which Ig reduce 3 
thing into its firſt principles. 

ANAMORPHO'SIS; V {from a2. aol 


* 
* 


/ N | ef + vans ibi 1 
752 75 Gr. in Perſpe Qive, the del 070 


In Anatomy, it is the diſſection of n 


Heure, whi 
to be deforn 
in another 
a delineati« 
monſtrous t 


in a cylindr 


harmonious 
kind in the 
ANA'N# 
ſo called fr 
pines. 
ANAPL] 
in Mediein 


any wound 


A'NARC 
one who ist 
or ſedition; 

ANA RC 
which is no! 
ment; rebe 

A'NARC 
ſtate wherei 
knowledge, 
wherein pea 
laws, and u 
ſedition; ar 

ANASA“ 
in Phyſic, : 
the ſkin app 
preſſion like 

ANAST( 
Gr. in An. 
ot two veſtel 

ANA'TH 
the Jews fi 
to the ſervi. 
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fon who w; 
and Fourth 
offence, wa 
and baniihe 

ANATH 
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in anatomy 
mal or ſubt 
is diſcovere 
tion of a bo 
plied to the 
a body. 
ANA'TC 
who diſlect 
drutes, or 
Parts from 
leveral uſes 
lections ; t} 
To ANA 
to diſſect, 
—__ eve 
tte propert 
the "i 
$ 2 perſon 
-\NA'T( 
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ning the 
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pes and 
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ff every 


in a cylindrical mirror, ſhall appear regular.and 


fate wherein there is not, or no one will ac- 


ANA 


to be deformed, and monſtrouſly miſhapen, but 
in another regular, and in dye proportion ; or 
A delineation of an object which ſhall appear 
monſtrous to the naked eye, but when viewed 


harmonious : there are ſeveral pieces of this 
kind in the Aſhmolean Muſeum at Oxford. 

ANA NAS, /. in Botany, the pine-apple, 
ſo called from its reſemblance. to the cones of 


pines. E 5 

ANAPLERO'TIC, / [from &varAnpla Gr.] 
in Medicine, that which incarns, or fills up 
any wound with fleſn. 


one who is the author of promoter of contuſion, 
or ſedition; a rebel. | 
ANA'RCHICAL, [andrkikal] a. that 
which is not ſubject to rule, laws, or govern- 
ment; rebellious ; or ſeditious. 


A'NARCHY, C . [ dvapyia, Gr.] a 


knowledge, a ſupreme magiſtrate; a ſtate 
wherein people are without the enforcement of 
laws, and will not ſubmit to them; rebellion 3 
ſedition 3 and confuſion. - : 

ANASA'RCA, /,. from d and capt, Gr.] 
in Phyfic, a kind of univerſal dropſy, wherein 
the (kin appears bloated, and yields to the im- 
preſſion like dough, | : 

ANASTOMOFSIS, / from ava and gba, 
Gr. | in Anatomy, the inofculation, or opening 
of two veſſels into each other, 

ANA'THEMA, / [ 216%4pay Gr. ] among 
the Jews fignified, Pirit, {ſomething dedicated 
t» the ſervice of the Deity 3 Secondly, ſome- 
thing devoted to deftruction ; "Thirdly, a per- 
fon who was the object of univerlal averſion: 
and Fourthly, One who, on account of ſome. 
offence, was denied the privileges of ſociety, 
and baniſhed from the ſynagogue. FE 

ANATHEMA'TLCALLY, ad. in the man- 
ner ol an anathema, or» ſentence of excom- 
munication. . 

To ANATHE'MATIZE, v. a. to pro- 
nounce che ſeatence of excommunication againſt 
any perſon. | | | 
NATO MICAL, a. . that which is uſed 
in anatomy to ſeparate the parts of an ani- 
mal or ſubſtance to be diſſected. That which 
is Uiſcovered by anatomy, or in the diſſec- 
tion of a body. That which is ſeparated, ap- 
= to the ſmall and conſtituent particles of 
a body. 

ANA TO IST, /. [anatemifte, Fr.] one 
who diſlects the body of human creatures, 
brutes, or plants; dividing every one of the 
parts from each other 3 enquiring into their 
leveral uſes and properties ; their various at- 
lections; the wonder of their ſtructure, &. 
I T p ANA'"TOMIZE, v. a. [ avaTiuva, Gr. 

iſlet, or ſeparate, by means of inſtru- 
3 every part of the body; to diſcover all 
* properties of a truth or thing; to lay open 


it ſecret motives, affections, or diſpoſitions 
6: 2 perſon's mind. 


A'NARCH, [anark | * Ja and dpx oc, Gr.] : 


SuE 


grote, which in one point of view ſhall appear | ſeQing, or ſeparating the parts of a humaa 


or vegetable body, in order to diſcover . its _ 
ſtructure, and the different ufes of its ſeveral 


parts. ; 2 8 . FOR 
A'NCESTOR, / [ anceftre, Fr.] the per- 


fon from whom one is deſcended by birth, It 
is diſtinguiſhed from predeceſſor, becauſe that is 


nity and office; but ancefer thole whom we 
follow by natural deſcent, and as men; whether 

by tather or mother's fide. | 4 
ANCESTRAL, 4. in Law, that which 


may be claimed in right of our anceſtors, or 


that which has been done by them, | _ 2 
A'NCESTRY,. & ſuch perſons of a family 


lineage; progenitors: pedigree, deſcent, or 
birth, % e | 
A'NCHOR, [Canter] . Cane hora, Lat.] an 
inſtrument formed of a ſtrong piece ot irons 
with a double hook or two barbs at one end, 
and a ring to hold a- cable with in the other, 
uſed to keep ſhips or other veſſels from drivin 
with the wind, tide, or currents. It is uſed 
with the following verbs, to drop, or caſt, 
which imply the letting down; and to weighs 
which fignifies the pulling up of the anchor. 
There are ſeveral kinds of anchors, 1. The 
{heet-anchor, which is the largeſt, and never 
uſed but in violent forms, 2. The two bow- 
ers, uſed in a harbour. g. The ſtream-an- 
chor. 4. The grapnel. In Heraidry, it is the _ 
emblem of Hope, and taken for ſuch in a ſpi- 
ritual as well as temporal ſenſe. _ (a 455 
To A'NCHOR, [| dnkor } v. u. to be ſecured 
from danger; to be kept from driving by 
means of an anchor. Figuratively, to faſten : 
to ſtop. | 3 _ og 
A'NCHORAGE, | akorage] ſ. the effect 
which an anchor has, ſo as to hold or keep a 
ſhip from driving; the anchors themlelves, or 
the duty paid for anchoring in a port. 
A'NCHORET, or A'NCHORITE, FL. E 
koret or ankorite | one who goes into deſerts 
and unfrequented places, in order to practiſe 
the greateſt auſterities, and put himſelt out of 
the reach of temptation. | 
ANCHO'VY, / {.ancb2va, Span.] a ſmall 
iſh, much uſed tor ſauce, fiſhed tor on the 
coaſt of Provence, generally in the night-time, 
with a light at the ſtern ot the veſlel, 
A'NCIENT, or ANTIENT, /. the flag 
or ſtreamer of a ſhip, or che bearer of a flag, 
Alſo, old men, who have ferved the feveral 
offices of their pariſh, and are caſually called 
upon to give their opinions on public occaſions, 
Alſo thoſe that lived in old times. Among 
the Lawyers in the Temple, ſuch as are paſſed 
their reading are called Ancients; and in Gray's 
Inn, it is one of the four claſſes that compoſe 
the ſociety, which conſiſts of Ancients, bar- 
riſters, benchers, and ſtudents. 5 
ANCIENT, a. ancien, Fr.] that which 
has endured for ſome time; that which has 
been formerly, or ſome time ago; oppoſed to 
madernm; but not to rew, Applied to life, or 


NA TOMY, V C), Gr. ] che dif- 


the duration ef things. 
| 


A'NCIENTLY, 


ufed to ſignify thoſe whom we ſucceed. in dig- | 


trom whom a perſon is deſcended; familyy Th 


ANE 

- A'NCHIENTLY, ad. in former times, in 

times long paſt, or before the preſent inſtant. 
A'NCIENTRY, / a pedigree which can 

be traced a great many, years backwards; or a 

family which has been noted for a long courſe 

of years. | EET 
AND, conjun#?. and, Sax. ] 2 particle, by 


| which ſentences are joined together, ſignifying 


that what was affirmed or denied of the ſen- 
tence before it, holds good, or may be affirmed 


likewiſe of that which comes atter it. 


ANDA'NTE, /. a Muſical term, ſignifying 


that every note muſt be played very diſtinctly, 


eſpecially in thorough baſſes. 

AND ES, otherwiſecalled Co RpILILIIERA, 
3 great chain of mougtains, which run almoſt 
the whole length of South America, parallel 
to the ſea-ſhore, and terminating at the Straits 
of Magellan. They are the higheſt and moſt 
remarkable mountains in the world; for thoſe 
within the Torrid Zone, are always covered 
with ſnow; and in paſſing over the loweſt 

rt of them, you are in danger of being 

arved with cold. There are a great many 
volcanoes, which break out ſometimes in one 
place and ſometimes in another; and by 
melting the ſnow, occafion ſuch a torrent of 
water, that numbers of men and cattle have 
periſhed. 

ANDIRONS, | andiorns] /. irons placed at 
each end of a grate, in which a ſpit turns; or 
trons on which wood is laid to burn inftead of 
a grate. 

A'NDOVER, a market town in Hamp- 
Hire, with a market on Saturdays. It is a 
large town, ſends two members to parliament, 
and is a great thoroughtare on the weſtern 
rhad, and 65 miles W. by S. of London. 

A'NDREWS, St. a town in Scotland, in 
the county of Fife, with an univerſity ; for- 
merly the metropolis of Scotland, and the ſee 
of an archbiſhop, but the cathedral church is 
now in ruins. It is ſeated in a plain, which 
has a proſpe& of the German Ocean. The 
Univertity conſiſts of three colleges, the Old 
College, St. Leonard's, and the New College. 
The houſes, though built of ftone, are gone 
to decay, there being no manufattures here 


to ſupport the numerous inhabitants; nor is 


the harbour in a very good condition, though 
there paſſed an act of parliament in 1728 to 
repair it. It is go miles N. E. of Edinburgh, 
and 46 E. N. E. of Stirling. 
ANDRO'GYNOUS, a. an epithet given 
to thoſe animals or perſons which have the 
diſtinction of both ſexes in the ſame individual. 
A'NECDOTE, / [a- rey, Gr. ] an ar- 
ticle relating to a ſecret tranſaction of a per- 
fon's life, whether it be that of a prince or a 
rivate perſon ; a piece of ſecret hiſtory. 
ANEMO'GRAPHY, / [ avexor and ypape, 
Gr. ] a deſcription of the winds. 
ANEMO'METER, /. [ avizco; and putrpoy, 


Gr. ] a machine or inſtrument, to meaſure the 


force of the wind. on | | 
ANE'MOSCOPE, /. [ avec; and e, 
Cr. ] an inſtrument or machine which foretels 


ANG 


the changes of the wind, 


ANE'NT, prep. a Scotch word, fienif ine and h 
about, concerning: over. againſt, I" ir A'NGL 
ANES, 4 the beards or ſpires of com, ook, and 
2 A'NEURISM, /. [from am Ct.] u | beer 
Surgery, a tumour or ſwelling cauſed by the Alland an 
weakneſs of an artery ; or o blood extra, poſed to | 
ſated and ſpread under the fleſh by a wound, of pulled Arg 
2 . 7 of an artery. . n Latin th 
A E'W, ad. [ neowe, Sax. ] again; owe 1 
again ; once more. | puage, Eng. 
ANFRACTUO'SITY, or ANFRA'CT, ANC. 
OUSNESS, J. the quality of winding and js the moft 
— 1 2 5 ke. n abs : 
who rated from 


ANGEL, h. [ayſies, Gr.] a name gira 
to thoſe ſpiritual beings who are employed by 
God in the government of the world. The 
word ſignifies a meſſenger. We read of evil 
angels, the miniſters of God's wrath ; 5 the 
deſtroying angel, the angel of death, the angel 
of Satan, the angel of the bottomleſs pit 
Angel is likewiſe the name of an ancient goll 
coin in England, having the figure of an an» 
gel engraved on it, ot the value of 10s, . Fi 
guratively, a perſon of exquiſite beauty, ul 
ſuperior to the common run of mortals. 

ANGE'LIC, 4. ſomething reſembling, be. 
longing to, or partaking of, the nature d 
angels. ' 

'ANGE'LICA, V a plant of great 
among Phyſicians, being reputed ftomachic, 
cordial, alexipharmic, and of great uſe i 
peſtileatial fevers and eontagious diftempers; 
but now chiefly regarded as à carminative. 

ANGE'LICAL, 2. that which reſembia 
angels; or which belongs to, or partakes d 
the property or nature of angels. 

ANGER: /. [anger, Sax. ] a defire « 
thwarting the happineſs of another, on 1 


which divid 
every other 
a fertile ip 
feſlh, fiſh, 
ſtones and 
heaumaris, 
London. 
A'NGLIC 
method of 
language. 
ANGLII 
filing by a 
bait. 
ANGRII 
ſpeaks reſen 
ANGRY 
of ſome affr: 
A'NGUIS 
pain, applic 
the highelt d 
ture, applied 
ANGUIS 
protoundeſt 
account of ſc 


count of an injury received. The word a. 1 i 
ger implies a paſſion more internal and laſting; ANGUL,; 
whereas the expreſſion in a paſſan carries in it es ae. 
idea a ſudden external guſt ot anger, ſhort bu ANGUL 
violent. ee 
To ANGER. v. 4. to injure or offend i 3 
perſon, ſo as to provoke him to reſentment, « that which h 
to defire to thwart one's happineſs. ; A'NGUL, 
A'NGERLY, ad. in the manner of, or likt au which 3 
a perſon who reſents an injury. RY ANGUe 
ANGINA, / a diſeaſe or ſwelling in tt Merus 5 0 
throat, called the quinſey. . E. the Frit! 
ANGIO'GRAPHY, J Lari and re the ſhire of 
Gr. ] a deſcription of the veſſels or tubes of Perth and 
human body. n Jak 
ANGIO'LOGY, : [ayiim and Ne, = aw , 
a treatiſe or diſcourle of the veſlels of the ANHELA 
man body. | ES? deſs of 
"A'NGLE, /. [angulze, Lat.) in 2 An 8 
the meeting of two lines which incline ep place. 
each other, and meet in a t. ANIGH 
A'NGLE, FL. [ angel, 5 * kigbt. 
to catch fiſh with, conliſting of a line, ir 
and rod. | ered as f 
de AGLE, e wits eh MY nt 
line, and rod. Figuratively, to entice * I..] A ki 


63 or artifice, 


AN- 


ANTI 85 
ANL E. ROD, / the rod to which the 
ine and hook are faſtened in angling. 
W ANGLER, / he that fiſhes with a rod, 
hook, and line. 3 
A'NGLES, / the nation from whence our 
land and people are named, who are ſup- 
oled to have come from a city formerly 
alled Angel, in the kingdom. of Denmark; 
in Latin they were called Gens Anglorum, the 
nation of the Angels; and in their own lan- 
puage, Eu la. 


Als EA, or A'NGLESEY, che iſle of, 


It is 24 miles in length, 14 in breadth, and 
ſends one member to parliament. It is ſepa- 
rated from the continent by the river Meni, 


FEE 31 41212 2 


L* which divides it from Carnarvonſhire, and on 
« every other fide ſurrounded by the ſea, It is 
The a fertile ſpot, and abounds in corn, cattle, 
en feſh, fiſh, and fowls, with very good mill 
u the ſtones and grind-ſtones, The chief town is 
1 8 Kexumaris, which is 2414 miles diſtant from 
London, 
nt poll ANGLICISM. /. [from Angler, Lat.] a 
_ method of expreſüng peculiar - to the Engliſh 
LB language, 
J 1 A'NGLING, verbal now, the diverſion of 
_ fiſhing by a rod, line, and hook, armed with a 
a5. balt. | 
ey ANGRILY, ad. in a manner which be- 
ſpeaks reſentment on account of ſome injury., 
hrs ANGRY, a. defirous of revenge, on account 
N of ſome affront; highly diſpleaſed. 
FEY ANGUISH, /. [angoife, Fr.] exceſſive 
e pain, applicd to the body. Immoderate, or 
2 the higheſt degree of ſorrow, anxiety and tor- 
3 od lure, applied to the mind. 


A'NGUISHED, à. to be affected with the 
protoundeſt anxiety, torture and ſorrow, on 
account of ſome calamity, 

ANGULAR, a, | from angulus, Lat.] that 
which has corners or angles. | 

ANGULA'RITY, /. the quality of having 
angles or corners. | 

ANCULARLY, ad, with angles and cor- 
ders, like an angle, 

ANGULATED, a. {from angulus, Lat.] 
that ah ch has angles or corners. 

ANGULOUS, 4. from angulus, Lat.] 
that which has corners or angles. | 

ANGUS, a ſhire of Scotland, having 
Merus on the N. the German Ocean on the 
E. the Frith of Tay, which divides it from 
the ſpire of Fife, on the S. and the ſhires of 
Perth and Cowry on the W. It has many 


ke: and hills, but is fruitful in corn and 
paltures. 


ANHELA'TION, 
dels of breath, 


from ane, ] a ſhort- 
or quickneſs of breathing, occa- 
oued dy running, or going up any high and 
p place, 
: ANI'GHTS, ad, 
| Right. 


ANTLITY, . Janilitat, 
Blered as it 


in the night-time, or every 


Lat.] old the, con- 
reſpe s a woman. 
| ANIMADY bRSION, /. {arimadverſic, 

king nowce of 3 fault with ſome de- 


is the moſt weſtern county of North Wales. | 


ANT. 

gros of anger, ſeverity, or diſpatch, 
ANIMADVE'RSIVE, 2. [from an 
ver io, Lat. | that which has power to make the 
mind attend to, or confider any particular. ob- 
ject; that which has the power of judging. _ 

o ANIMADVE'RT, v. . [animadverts, 
Lat.] to cenſure, to blame, including the ſe- 
condary idea of defect in the perſon animad- 
verted on, together with authority, diſpleaſure, 
and feverity in the animadyerter, | 

ANIMADVE'RTER, J. he who inflicts 
uniſhment, or paſſes cenſure on crimes. 

ANIMAL. / [ animal, Lat.] a being, con- 
ſiſting of a body and a ſoul; dittinguiſhed from 
pure ſpirit, with reſpect to its corporeal part, 
and from mere matter by its ſpiritual, Ani- 
mal ſccretion, is the act whereby the juices of 
the body are ſeparated and ſecreted from the 
common maſs of the blood by means of the 
glands. Auma ſpirits, are a fine ſubtle juice, 
ſuppoſed to be the great inftrument of muſcular 
motion and ſenſation, Animal Syſtem, denotes 
and includes the whole claſs ot beings en- 
dowed with animal life; or, in general an ani- 
mal kingdom. Th 

ANIMA'LCULE, /. [ animalcula, Lat.] an 
animal ſo {mall as to be invifible to the naked 
eye. Animalcules are ſeen only by the aſſiſt- 
ance of the microſcope, and are vaſtly more nu- 
merous than any other part of the creation; but 
the ſpecies, on examinationFare found to be ex- 
tremely few, The moſt Vbvieus diſtinction 
among them is, that ſome have, and ſome 
have not tails : that ſome have, and others 
have not any viſible limbs. imalcules are 
diſcovered by microſcopes in Moſt liquors, as 
water, wine, vinegar » &c. in ſeveral chaly- 
beat waters, in oats, barley, &c. = 

ANIMA'LITY, / from animal, Lat. ] the 
ſtate of exiſtence, 

To A'NIMATE, v. a. Luis, Lat.] to give 
life to; to quicken; to join, or unite, à ſoul 
to a body. Figuratively, applied to muſical in- 
ſtruments, to enliven, to make vocal, to inſpire 
with the power of harmony; to communicate 
boldneſs to; to encourage, or excite. 

ANIMATE, a. [animatin, Lat. I chat 
which is endued with a ſoul ; that which bas 
life, or the properties of an animal. 

AN IMATED, part. that which has a great 
deal of life; vigorous; ſpirited. 2 

AN IMATION, F. the act of bringing into 
exiſtence, or enduing with life both vegetable 
and animal. The ſtate wherein the ſoul and 
body are united, | | | 

ANIMA'TIVE, 2. that. which has the 
power of communicating a ſoul or principle of 
life; that which has the power of enliveaing, 
encouraging, or making vigorous. 

{.NIMA'TOR, / that which enlivens, or 
confers the principle of life, 

ANIMO'SE, a. {azimeſws, Lat.] full of ſpi- 
rit; violent; courageous 3 vehement. 

ANIMO'SITY, /. [aximefitas, Lat.] a diſ- 
poſition of mind wherein a perſon is inclined 
to hinder the ſucceſs, thwart the happineſs, ot 


| diſturb the tranquillity of another ; it ge 
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ture, good to expel wind out of the bowels 


tracted from it an oil, which, as well as that 


unites the leg to the foot. 


town of the ſhire of Annandale, in Scotland. 


© A'NNATES, /. [annates, Lat. it has no 


' Clerk, and paid by his ſucceſſor. 


'all other clerks, on their admiſſion to bene. 


ble and illuſtrious princeſs was deſcended from 
a race of kings, the moſt ancient of any in 


Eutope. 


the queen of Bohemia. The ducheſs died at the 
| oe + of St. James's, March 15, 1671 ; ſhe 


mother. On che death ol king Will. III, mY 


in it a degree of enmity, and is oppoſite to 
friendſhip or benevolence: © | 
ANISE, / is a ſmall ſeed, of a hot na- 


and ftomach, and is uſed by confeRioners in 
ſugar-plums, &c. By diſtillation there is ex- 


expreſſed from it when bruiſed, anſwers all 
the purpoſes of the ſeed itſelf; and during 
the diſtillation there comes off a water called 
aniſeed water, a well-known cordial and car- 
minative. | le 

A'NK LE, / | ancleoww, Sax. ] the joint which 
Ank -bone, the 
protuberant bone at the ancle. EO. 

A'NNAND, the capital, and a parliament 


It ſtands in a fertile country, about three 
miles N. of Solway Frith, and 70 S. of Edin- 
burgh. | | 
55 A NNaILIS T, J. one who writes or compoſes 
annals. : 8 | WILD 

A'NNALS, /. [it has no fingular, annalet, 
Lat.] a narrative wherein the tranſactions are 
digeſted into periods, conſiſting each of one 
year ; or relations which contain the public 
occurrences of a ſingle year. 


ſingular | firſt fruits; or a year's income of a 
fpiritual living. In ancient times they were 
giyen to the pope throughout all Chriſtendom, 
on the deceaſe of a biſhop, abbot, or pariſh 
In England 
the pope claimed them firſt of ſuch foreigners 
as he conferred benefices upon, by way of pro- 
viſion; but afterwards they were demanded of 


fices. At the Reformation they were taken 
from the pope, and veſted in the king; · and 
Jaitly, queen Anne reſtored them to the church, 
for the augmentation of poor livings. 

ANNE, queen of Great Britain. Thisamia- 


She was ſecond daughter of James 
duke of York, afterwards king James II. by 
Mrs. Anne Hyde, eldeſt daughter of Edward 
Earl of Clarendon. The duke was privately 
married to this lady during his firſt exile, in 
2659; In 1660, ſhe was, by an order of coun- 
cil, declared ducheſs of York, and to have 
the precedency of the prineeſs of Orange and 


ad iſſue by the duke 4 ſons and 4 daughters; 
Charles, born OR. 22, 1660; Mary, born Ap. 
30, 1662; James, born July 12, 1663; Anne, 
born Feb. 6, 1664 ; Charles, born July, 4, 
1665; Edgar, born Sept. 14, 1667; Henriet- 
ta, born Jan, 13, 1669; and Katherine, born 
Feb. 9, 1670: of whom Charles, James, 
Charles, and Henrietta died in her lite time; 
and Edgar and Katharine did not ſurvive her a 

ear; but Mary and Anne lived to be queens of 
Envland. Princeſs Mary was about q years old, 
and princeſs Anne about », at the death of their 


ANN 


; 1 . 

[died on Sunday, March 8, 1 509, about d if dhe fo give it t 
morning, princeſs Anne was, about J the ſans To AN! 
afternoon, proclaimed queen of -Great Britaig or ſubjoin 
France and Ireland, in the cities of Londen nite with 
and Weſtminſter, and was trowned April 2 perty. 

following. The moſt remarkable events in her ANNE“ 
reign were, War declared againſt France an as an enfo! 
Spain, May 4, 1702.—Prince George mace ANNE? 
lord high admiral.— The earl, afterwards duke boined to 2 
of Marlborough, generaliſſimo.— An unſucees. To AN? 
tul attempt on Cadiz—Vigo taken by the Fn. o reduce t 
gliſh and Dutch, OR. 12, 170 .— Admin To put an « 
Bembow betrayed. —The' great ſtorm, Nor. utterlx. 

1703.— Order of the Thiſtle revived.— Vi. ANNIHI 


he very en 
royed. 
ANNIVI 
the return 0 
ar. Some 
pour of the: 
ANNIVE 
hat which f 
pf every yea! 
ANNO D 
reviature, 
dur Lord c 
dinety- one. 


tory at Schellenburgh.— The great battle x 
Hochſtet or Blenheim, wherein the French os 
30, ooo men, had 10,000 men taken priſh. 
ners, and marſhal Tallard their general, Aug, 
1704.——The ſea-fight off Malaga, in the fane 
year, Aug. 13.— The battle of Ramilies, May 
123 the union between England and Scotland, 
ſigned July 22 ; and the battle of Turin, all in 
1706. —The battle of Almanza, April 14 
1707, —$ir Cloudeſly Shovel wrecked on the 
rocks of Scilly.—The battle of Oudenard,Juce 
30 Minorca taken by general Stanhope, Sept 
18: the action of Wynnendale, Sept. 28: the 


city of Lifle taken, Oct. 12, 1708.—The ANNOT: 
battle of 1 Sept. 11, 170g. . flanations o 
Sacheverell ſentenced, March 2: queen nor, written 


ANNOT?/ 
tplains the 
ommentator 


Anne changes her miniſtry, Aug. 8: the ba. 
tle of Saragoſſa, Aug. 9: general Stanhoje 
taken priſoner at Briuhega, Nov. 26; nl 


the battle of Villa Viciofa, Nov. 29, 1710.- To ANNC 
The duke of Ormond ſeparates the Britiſh for o proclaim; 
0 ientence. 


ces from the Allies, July 5; and the action of 
Denain, July 13, 1712.— The peace of Utrecht 
ſigned March go,' 1713.— Sunday, at a little 
after 7 o*clock in the morning, Aug. 1,171 
the queen died, having lived 49 years 5 months 
and 6 days, and reigned 12 years and 5 montis 
wanting 7 days. There had been a nw 
vault made on the S, fide and towards the 
E. end of Henry V1Ith's chapel, to depoſit the 
body of king Charles the JI, in which that 
prince, queen Mary, king William III. ant 
prince George of Denmark were laid. Heretit 
remains of queen Anne were likewiſe depoſited; 
and there being no more room left, the vault 
cloſed with brick work. She had been married 
to his royal highneſs prince George, brother 


To ANN( 
durb; to vex 
ANNQ'Y, 
une. or any ft 
ANNQ'Y 
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ereeable obi 
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ANNUAL 
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ANNUAL 


the then king of Denmark, July 28, 1683 ul , r 
whom ſhe had a daughter ſtill-bomm, May 1% 7 = oo 


1684; lady Mary, born June 2, 1685 dies 
Feb. 1690; lady Anne Sophia, born May it 
1686, died Feb. following; William duke 9 


"Orman tern 


Glouceſter, born July 24, 1689, ard lived til *» ANNU 
11 years o! age; Mary, born Oct. 1690, and e 5 to la 
lived long enough to be baptized ; and GeorF "Gag abre 
who died ſoon after he was born. Prince Geof 1 5 5 5 . 


her huſband, died OX. 28, 1710. This privees 


A'NNU 
was the glory and happineſs of her people, 1 On hep 
famous for her piety and unlimited chantY- ppellatto bs 

To ANNEA'L, | annet{] v. a. Celan, Sar the e. 


to heat glaſs ſo as to make it retain the colt k 


laid on it. To heat glaſs after it is i 


prevent its breaking; to heat any = 


lage of the 
z* nent, Wat 


ANN 


NNE'X, v. a. [anedto, Lat | 
a ſupplement; to connect, to 


o belong to, to join as a pro- 


"  ANE'XION, . the adding of ſomething, 
is an enforcement ſupplement; or aid. 
ANNE'XMENT, /. ſomething which is 
ined to another. h : | 
7 ANNTHILATE, V. Aa, [amnihile, Lat.] 
V reduce to nothing; to deprive of exiſtence. 
ro put an end to; to extinguith z to deſtroy 


utterlv. | : 
ANNIHILA'TION, / the act by which 
he very exiſtence of a thing is entirely de- 


Qroyed, 

ANNIVE'RSARY. / | amiverſarins, Lat.] 
ke return of any remarkable day in the calen- 
Some public rejoicing pertormed in ho- 
hour of the anniverſary day: 

ANNIVE'RSARY, a. Fanniverſarius, Lat.] 
hat which falls but once in the regular courſe 
pf every year; annual, or yearly. 

ANNO Dowmt v1, [Lat.] expreſſed by ab- 
reviature, A. D. 1791, J. e. in the year of | 
pur Lord one thoutand ſeven hundred and 


ANNOTA'TION, /. .{ anntatio, Lat.] ex- 
planations of the difficult paſſages of an au- 
hor, written by way of notes. J 
ANNOTA”FOR, J | Lat. ] a perſon who 
1plains the difficult patſages of. an author; a 


To ANNOU'NCE, v. a. [anmnoncer, Fr.] 
o proclaim ; to reveal publicly. To prenounce 3 


To ANNO'Y, v. a. [anmyer, Fr. ] to diſ- 
pur; to ven; to make a penton uneaſy. 
ANNO'Y, J. an attack. Trouble, misfor- 
une. or any (tate which. is productive of anxiety. 
ANNO'YANCE, / that which occafions 
ny trouble, inconvenience, diſhke, injury, or 
urt; the ſtate wherein a perſon is affected 
pt the fight, hearing, ſeeing, &Cc. of a diſ- 
ANNO'YER, /. the perſon whe cauſes any 
Innovance, diſlike, trouble, or loathing. 
annuet, Fr, ] every year, or 
early. For the whole duration of a year; 
Wat which endures only one year, 
ANNUALLY, ad. ever ' 
ANNU'ITANT, /. [fr 


ANNUAL, a. [ 


y year, yearly, * 
om annus, Lat.] he 
hat poſſeſſes or receives an 
ANNUTTY, / Cannuité, Fr. J a yearly re- 
pad every year during a perſon's life, 
{certain term of years; a yearly allowance. 
0 ANNU'L, v. a. [ from nullus, Lat. ] 
to laws, to deprive them of their 
ogate; to aboliſh. Made imper- 
prived of their exittence, 


„v. [amdus, Lat.] round, 
the form of a ring; alſo an 
natomy, given to ſeveral parts 
| hus the amelar is the ſecond 
age 0: the laryny, or throat; the annular 
Wat which encompaties the 'wriſt, 


ANO 
and binds the bones of the arm together; am 
ular proceſs, or protuberance, a part of the 
medulla oblongata. The fourth or ring finger 
is likewiſe called annular. | 

A'NNULARY, a. [from annulus, Lat.] in 
the form of rings. . | 

A'NNULET, /. [ ammdus, Lat.] a ſmall 
ring. In Heraldry, uſed for a mark that the 
perſon is the fifth brother. Sometimes indeed 
a part of the coat of ſeveral families, reputed 
a mark of dignity, In Architecture, the ſmall 
ſquare member in the Doric capital, under 
the quarter round: likewiſe a fiat moulding 
common to the other parts of the column, 
which derives its name from its furrounding 
the column. | 

ANNU'LLING, part. neun. the revoking, 
aboliſhing, or repealing of an act, &c. 

To ANNU'MERATE, 7. 4. [annumero, 
Lat.] to reckon or count a perſon or thing 
into a lift, or part of a number. 

ANNUMERA'TION, /. ſomething added 
to a number. | | | 

To ANNU'NCIATE. v. a. [annuncio, Lat.] 
to bring tidings; to declare ſomething un- 
known before. | 

ANNUNCIA'TION, / the tidings brought 
by the angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the 
incarnation. of Jeſus Chriſt; in memory of 
which à feſtival has been inftituted by the 
church, and ſolemnized the 25th of March. 

" A'NODYNE, /. Ca and vn, Gr. | a re- 
medy which abates the force of pain, and regs 
ders it more tolerable. 

To ANOUNT, v. a, [cindre, Fr.] to rub 
with ſome fat, or grealy preparation. To 
confecrate by unction. N 

ANO'INTER, / the perſon who anoints. 

 ANOMALTPT'STICAL, à. irregular. Arxo- 
maliftical year," in Aſtronomy, the ſpace of time 
wherein the earth paſſes through her orbit, and 
differing from the common year, on account 
of the preceſſion of the equĩinoxes. | | 

ANO'MALOUS, 3. 1 and afanc;,” Cr. ] 
in Grammar, ſuch-words as are not confitent 
with the rules of declining, &. In Aſtrono- 
my, that which ſeemingly deviates from its 
regular motion, „ | 

ANO'MALOUSLY, ad. in a manner not 
conſiſtent with eftabliſhed laws or rules; in an 
irregular, uncommon, or extraordinary manner. 

ANO'MALY, /. [anomalie, Fr.] a deviation 
from the eſtabliſhed rules and laws, Whether 
thoſe of nature, ſocieties, or particular branches 
of ſcience. In Aſtronomy, applied to a pla- 
net, is that whereby it differs from the aphe- 
lion or apogee, | 

ANOMOE'ANS, in Church Hiſtory, an- 
cient heretics, who held, that the Son was 
of a different nature from, and in no fort 
like that of, the Father. This was the name 
by which the Pure Arians were diſtinguiſhed, 
in contradiſtinction to the Semi-Arians, who 
acknowledged a' likeneſs of nature in the Son, 
at the ſame time that they denied, with the 
Pure Arians, the conſubſtantiality of the 

Word. The Semi-Arians condemned the Ano- 
; | mea, 
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ANT ; 
means in the council of Seleucia; and the 
Anomaeans, in their turn, condemned the 
Semi-Arians in the council of Conſtantipople. 

ANON, ad. ſoon after any time expreſſed; 
quickly. When applied to viciflitude, revolu- 
tion, or change of action, it ſignifies then, af- 
terwards, or ſometimes. 

AN O NYM Obs, a, Ca and Sveta, Gr.] that 
which has not yet received a name. Applied 
to books or publications, that which is with- 
out a name, or that which has not the author's 


name. | : 
 ANO'NYMOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to be without a name. 

ANORE'XY, /. among Phyſicians, a 
loathing of food, or want of appetite, pro- 
ceeding from indigeſtion, 

ANO'THER, pron. applied to things, ſome- 
thing not like that which is mentioned; diffe- 
rent. Applied to number, or ſucceſſion, one 
more; an addition; beſides. Applied to iden- 
tity, not the ſame. _ Joined with one, it implies 
a thing mutually pertormed ; ſomething re- 
e ANSWER [ he vw is dropped] 

To ANS „Lin pron. the wis 
v. a. [andſwarian, Sax. ] to ſpeak in return 
to a queſtion, To reply to an objection; to 
obviate or give a ſolution; to aſſign reaſons ; 
to be accountable for, or ſatisfy any claim or 
debt; to pay; to bear a proportion; to be 
proportionate to: To vindicate; or be reccived 
as a witneſs, teſtimony, or voucher in a per- 
ſon's behalf. 

A'NSWER, /. [ anſware, Sax. an in forma- 
tion, or reply to a queſtion; a ſolution of any 
difficulty, or objection. ; 

A'NSWERABLE, a. that which will admit 
of a reply. 2 | 
 A'NSWERABLY, ad. in proportion; in 
a manner which correſponds with, or is ſuit- 
able to. 

A'NSWERER, /, one who gives ſuch in- 
formation as a queſtion requires; he that 
ſolves, abviates, or clears up the objections of 
an adverſary, He who writes againſt another 
in any contrdyerſy. | 

ANT, /. [ emett, Sax. ] ſmall inſects, re- 
markable for their induſtry, tenderneſs and 
economy. | Sho 

ANTA'GONIST, ＋ [hn and &yuvia, 
Gr. ] applied to perſons as ſuch, one who con- 
tends with another. Applied to writers, one 
who oppoſes the opinions or ſentiments of ano- 
ther; an oppoſite. | 

To ANTAGONIT'ZE, v. a. [Avr and ayw- 
nge, Gr. ] to ſtrive, or contend againſt another. 

ANTA'LGIC, 4. in Medicine, that which 
ſoftens or mitigates pain. 

ANTAPHRODI TIC, a. in Pharmacy, 
efficacious againſt the venereal diſeaſe. 

ANTAPOPLE'CTIC, a. in Pharmacy, 
remedies for the apoplexy. 

ANTA'RCTIC, a. [| «yr; and apxroc, Gr.] 
that which is oppoſite to the arctic, applied in 
Aſtronomy, to the ſouthern pole and circle. 
The antarctir pole, in Aſtronomy, is the ſouth 
pole, or that pait of the heavens to which 


. f 
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* 


. 
fouth end of the earth's axi 


s points, 
tarctic cirele is one of the leſſer N brmed in t 
ſphere, parallel to the equator, and 23 f a choir, 
30 min. diſtant from the ſouth le. 1 nyentor of 
antarftit pole, in Geography, is ſoutben droſe among 
extremity of the earth's axis. ANTHO 
A'NTE, Lat. a particle fignifying collection 
and freq u in compoſition ; Us, anth. ne or more 
dilzvian, that which exiſted before the Float: reck epigr 
ante-chamber, a room which muſt be paſſe Sr. AN 
through before you can enter into a chanberf ryſipe las; 
or a room which leads to a chamber. A'NTHR 
To ANTECE'DE, v. ». [ anteceds, Lat] U irbuncle, e 
have a prior exiſtence; to precede, or go before, ainful [well 
ANTECE'DENCE, /. priority of exiſtenc; ANTHRC 
exiſtence before ſome period or being, tw, Gr. ] 3 
ANTECE'DENT,. 2. [ antecedens, Lat.) uman natur 
prior ; before; or exiſting before. Uſed (ub. cluding thi 
ſtantively, it implies the thing which is prior pd foul, wit 
in time, or which muſt have gone before, «1; WW WTHRC 
is indeed the neceſſary antecedent.” South. In 6 and peuvt 
Grammar, the noun which, in the order d om in{pe&t 
conſtruction, goes before a relative; as, © Ciri uman body. 
who redeemed us. The word Chrif i; the ANTHRO 
antecedent which goes before the relative wh pcient heret 
In Logic, the firſt part, or propoſition, of u en of God in 
enthymeme, or ſyllogiſm, conſiſting of tw zracularly t 
propoſitions only; as ** Chriſt is riſen fun ar afier bis 
the dead ; therefore we are redeemed ;" tht 8d a human 
words in Italic are the antecedent. Ln, fror 
ANTECE'SSOR, /. 9 ANTHRO 
or is before another inthe order of time. don give 
ANTECHA'MBER, FJ. [written generally orm z t. 
but improperly, antichamber] a chamber vid I die m 
leads to x ſtate room, or chief apartment. ANTHRO) 
To A'NTEDATE, v. 4. [ant and & * meular | 
datum, Lat.] to place too early, or before it HRO! 
real period. To enjoy a thing in imagination | the Authre 
before it exiſts. ple, or ſavag 
ANTEDILU'VIAN, a. [from ante and d- AN FHRO] 
luvium, Lat.] that which exiſted, or bad! Wy which 
being be forej the flood. Uſed ſubſtantivelyld . humo 
the perſons who lived before the flood. ww iments 
A'NTELOPE, /. [art and Rp, Cr. Ja as THYPN 
Natural Hiftory, a kind of goat with curled a prevent liee) 
wreathed hornss. ANT, [G 
ANTEMERI'DIAN, 4. [ante and merida BP” "5's 
Lat. ] before noon. E 
ANTEMU'NDANE, 2. that which vn" "0" to 
before the creation of the world, | Le 
ANTEPENU'LT, or ANTEPENUT-BP"* on 1 
MA, J [Lat.] in Grammar, the laſt f Cl! 
but two of a word; as the ſyllable aw! in ut why -_ 
wore a ti ma. | | 3 
ANTERIOR, or AN TE RIOUR. . Eile 
[Lat.] that which is before another with * ' We 
gard to time or place. © 9 1 
ANTERIO RTT V, / {from anterior, Es Fre e 
the ſtate of being before. another, with reel, e 
to timeor place. | A'N 
A'NTES, /. large pillars that ſupport | n 
front of a building; alſo a term uſed by $3 "TY St, 
ers for the foremoſt or loweſt ranks of 77 of SY wh 
ANTHELMI'NTHIC, 4. L t © ng - OO: 
dog, Gr oy in 3 that which 3 | "i | 
ag hee a verml 4 dominable 
e .cn r 
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tivelysdd 
Gr. Ja 
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J meridith 
hich v 
NUT 
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JUR, 4 
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1, Tat] 
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bemed in two parts, by the oppoſite members 


a choir. Socrates fays, Ignatius was the. 


roſe among the Latins. 


ryſipelas; which ſce. 25 
ANTHRAX, /, [Gr. ] a burning coal; a 


\ventor of it among the Greeks, and St. Am- 


ANTHO'LOGY, / 2: treatiſe of flowers; 
collection of the moſt beautiſul paſſages of 
ne or more authors; whence the collection of 
teck epigrams is ſtiled Arthelogia. 


/ 


ANT 


time there will be a terrible perſecution. 
polite to Chriſtianity. 


or opinion, contrary to Chriſtianity. 
ANTICHRO'NISM, /. [ ayri and xps, 

Gr. ] contrary to the right order of time. 
ANTI CIPATE, v. 4. [ anticipo, Lat.] to 


Sr. ANTHONY's FIRE, /. a kind off be beforehand with another in taking, ſo as to 


rbuncle, encompatſed with fiery, ſharp, and 
ainful [wellings. 
ANTHROPO'LOGY, / [ from av0purogand 
tu, Gr. ] a diſcourſe or treatiſe upon men, or 
uman nature, conſidered as in a ſtate of health, 
cluding the conſideration both of the body 
nd ſoul, ich the laws of their motion. 
ANTHROPO'MANCY, /. [from vb 
g and wavrtia, Gr.] a ſpecies of divination, 
om in{peing che intrails and viſcera of a 
uman body. | 
ANTHROPOMO'RPHITES, a ſect of 
acieat heretics, who taking every thing ſpo- 
en of God in the Scripture, in a nt ſeaſe, 
ticularly that paſſage in Geneſis, Cad made 
pun after his oz0n image, maintained that God 
al a human ſhape. They are likewiſe called 
Hunt, from Audeus their leader. 


ANTHROPOMO'RPHOUS, 2. an ap- 


tion given to whatever reſembles the hu- 


lormg thus the mandrakes, among the 

wens; the monkey, among animals, &Cc. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGI, /. [never uſed in 
bc 1incular | ſavages who eat human fleſh. 
A\THROPOPHAGIT'NIAN, à. like one 
the Anthropophagt z in a terrifying, ter- 
ble, or ſavage manner. 

AN FHROPO'SCOPY, / that part of phy- 
ogy which judges of a man's character, 
mper, humour, &c, from his gcomplexion, 
e lineaments of his face, features, &c. 
ANTHYPNO'TICS, /. Medicines given 
prevent lecping. 

ANTI, [Gr. J a particle, which in compoſi- 
pn: fignities conntrary or oppoſite; and in works 
literature, is pretixed to the anſwers wrote in 
poauon to an author; as Anti-Catones, the 
me cu the anfwers Julius Cæſar wrote to the 
00; made againſt him by Cato. 
ANTIA'CID, 4. that which is of a nature 
pAtrary to acid; an alkali. 
ANDIARTHRI'TICS, J. remedies againſt 


WP A+ 
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* VIC. / anti guut, Lat.] one who plays 
* and makes ule of odd and uncommon 
a; a Merry Andrew; a buffoon. 

ANTICHA'MBER, . See AN TE-CRAM- 


4 NTICHRIST, a name given by way of 
nee by St. Paul to the man of fin, and ſon 
* e to precede the ſecond com- 
n and who is repreſented in 

de, and in the Fathers, as the epi- 
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enjoy a thing before its fixed period. 

ANTICIPA'TION, /. the dating a thing 
earlier than its due period, The enjoyment 
of a thing in imagination, before its real exiſt- 
ence ; a foretaſte. 

ANTICLI'MAX, X a ſentence, in which 
the laſt part is lower than the firft. 

A'NTICELY, ad. in the manner of an 
antic or buffoon ; with odd geſticulations and 
grimaces. 

ANTICONVU'LSIVE, a. in Phyſic, me- 
dicines againſt convulſions. 5 

A'NTICOR, /. among Farriers, is an in- 
flammation in a horſe's throat, the ſame as 
quinſey with us. | 

ANTICOU'RTIER, /. one, who oppoſes 
the meaſures of the court. 

ANTIDO'TAL, a, that which has the 
quality of preventing the effects of any contagi- 
on or poiſon. | 
A'NTIDOTE, /. [avridorog, Gr.] a medi- 
eine given to expel poiſon, or prevent its ef- 
fects, and to guard from contagion. 

ANTIEPILE'PTIC, 4. | from à and im 
Ahlig, Gr.] in Medicine, remedies againſt 
convulſions. 

ANTILLES, /. [properly Ant iſſes, from 
their ſmallneſs] a ſmall cluſter of iſlands in 
the Weſt Indies, extending from 18 to 24 de- 
grees N. Lat. and are diſtinguiſhed into Wind- 
ward and Leeward Iſlands, 

ANTILO'GARITHM, F. the complement 
of a logarithm, or its difference from one of 

degrees. | 

ANTT'LOGY /. Can and Ne, Gr. ] con- 
tradiction in its primary ſenſe, applied to thoſe 
paſſages of an author, wherein there ſeems to 
be, or really is, a manifeſt contradicton. 

ANTI-MONA'RCHICAL, a. [ awri and 
povapyiay Gr.] that which is contrary to mo- 
narchy, or that ſpecies of government wherein 
the chief rule is inveſted in a fingle perſon. 

ANTIMO'NIAL, a. that which conſiſts of, 
or has the qualities of antimony. 

A'NTIMONY, / is a mineral ſubſtance of 
a metalline nature. Mines of all metals af- 


4 


[ford it. Its texture is full of little ſhining 


veins or theads, like needles; brittle as glaſs, 
It deſtroys and diſſipates all metals fuſed with 
it, except gold. In Phyfic, its uſes are ſo 
various, that, according to its preparation, Mr. 
Boyle ſays, That alone, or in company with 
one or two aſſociates is ſufficient to furniſh an 
Apothecary's ſhop, anſwering the Phyfician's 
deſire, whether he wants cathartics, emetic3, 
diuretics, &c. Ancienily it was uſed as 2 
paint ” blacken men's and women's eyes, * 


ANTI CHRISTIAN, 4. contrary, or op- 
ANTICHRISTIANISM, F. any doctrine, 


diſappoint him that comes after. To do or 
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the eaſtern countries it is uſed for that purpoſe] ſor that purpoſe. 


to this day. To A'N'TIQUATE, v. a. ant igus, Lat.) 1 

ANTINEPHRI'TICS, /. Medicines for |render uſeleſs ; in the paſſtve, to be grown an 8 
diſeaſes in the reins and kidneys. of uſe. 1 — 

ANTINO'MIANS, in Church Hiſtory, } A'NTIQUATEDNESS, / the ſtate of bei e pos 
certain Heretics who firſt appeared about the | out of vogue or uſe ; the being obſolete, ANTO] 
year 1535, and ſo called becauſe they rejected ANTIQUE, a. | antthe or anteek] [ antiq, and ont, 
the law, as of no uſe under the goſpel diſpen- Fr.] thatwhich was in vogue in ancient time, under the 
ſation ; that good works do not further, nor |in oppoſition to modern. That which is really Le in 4th 
evil works hinder falvation ; that the child of old; whoſe antiquity is genuine and indilpy. diſtant from 


God cannot fin; that murder, adultery, drunk-|table. Old-faſhioned; out of the faſhion; 
enaeſs, Sc. are ſins in the wicked, but not in] uncouth, and ridiculous for its antiquity, 
them; and therefore Abraham's lying and | Uſed ſubſtantively, for a genuine piece of an 
dittembliug was no fin; that the child of |tiquity, or a relic of the ancients. A faſhion 
grace being once aſſured of ſalvation, never |o/d when it ceaſes to be in uſe; ancient when 
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ther, &c. 
doubteth afterwards; That no man ſhould be | its uſe has been ſome time paſt ; antique when 7 An 
troubled in conſcience for fin; that no Chriſ- has been a long time ancient. Hope. 
tian ſtould be exhorted to perform the duties| ANTIQUITY, /. [ antiquitas, Lat.] tha ANTON 
of a Chriſtian ; that an Hypocrite may have | time or period which has long preceded the pre. ic, by wh 


2 


ail the graces which were in Adam before his ſent. Antient writers, thoſe who lived in former 
fall; that Chriſt is the object of all grace; times; the hiſtories wrote at a great diſtance be- 
that no Chriſtian believeth or worketh any fore the preſent period. Long life; or old ; 
good, but Chritt only belisvech and worketh;| ANTTSCII, / the people who have thei 
that God does not love any man for his holi-|ſhadows projected oppoſite ways. The peo 
neſs; that ſanctification is no evidence offof the Northern hemiſphere are A v 
juſtification. ; thoſe of the Southern; the one projecting ſu 
A'NTINOMY, / [an and ve, Gr.] a|dpws at noon towards the North, the other 
contradiction between two laws, or two articles | towards the South. 
or parts of the ſame law. ANTISCORBU'TICAL, a. [a, Gr. 
ANTIPARALY'TIC, a. Can and wapd-!ſcorbutum, Lat. ] in Medicine, remedies agua 
Nee, Gr, | in Medicine, remedies for the pally. |the feurvy. ' 2 
ANTIPATHY, / Cari and wabo;, Gr.] ANTISE'PTICKS, /. among Phyßcis 
a natural averſion to any particular object; all ſubſtances that reſiſt putrefaction are f 
which operates ſo ſtrongly, as neither to be [denominated 3 and are of uſe in all puth 
controvied by the will nor reuſon. | malignant and peſtilential caſes. 
ANTIPERI'STASIS, / [| ar? and wepira-| ANTI'SPASIS, /. the revulfion of ay 
han Gr.] in Philoſophy, the action of two | humour. , 
contrary qualities, whereby the force of the one ANTISPASMO DIC, a. that whie Mi 
is increaſed by the oppoſition of the other. | the power of giving relief in the cramp. | 
This doQtrine was cſpouled by the Peripatetics ; ANTISPA'STIC, a. Medicines W 
but is exploded by Mr. Boyle, in his hiſtory of | cauſe a revulſion. a ; 
cold. e e ee a, in Medicine, 
ANTI'PPHONY, / the anſwer made by one |medies againſt the ſpleen. I 
fide oi the choir to "& other, when a in or | ANTISTROPHE, /. the ſecond ſtanza 
anthem is fung alternately, or between them, [every three, in an ode ſung in parts. k., 
ANTIPHRASIS, / is a figure in Rheto. |a figure in Grammar, by which two thing 
tic, whereby the ule of words is applied in a |mutually dependent on one another are 18. 
ſenſe oppoſite to their true meanings. Alſo an |procally converted; as, the ſervant of the naln 
ironical manner of ſpeaking, that intends the and the maſter of the ſervant. 1 Mee 
contrary to the plain meaning of the words] ANTIS T RUMA'TICKS, a. in Medi 
zade uſe of. | . remedies againſt a ſcrophulous humour, r. 
ANTI TO DaL. a. thoſe who are antipodes King's evil. . = 
with reſpect to their ſituation. ANTI'THESIS, / [Gr. in the plura 6 
ANTI'PODES, J {by fome accented on | theſes] in Rhetoric, a ngure wherein off” 
the lait ſyllable but one, and vitiouſly pro- qualities are placed in contraft, or comf. 
nounced as it a word of three ſyllabies, «vr: and with each other, in order to illuſtrate oy 
ie, Gr. | in Geography, thoſe v-ho live on and adorn the ſpeech of an orator, of ge 
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APA 

wedies againſt venereal complaints. 7 

A'NTLERS, /. [ andouillier, Fr. ] among 
Hunters, the firſt pearls which grow about the 
dur of a deer's horas: ſometimes uſed in a 
more general ſenſe for any of the branches. a 

ANTOE'CI, / {has no ſingular, from av 
md on, Gr. ] in Geography, thoſe who live 
under the ſame fſemi-circ!e of the meridian, 
but in different parallels, the one being as far 
diſtant from the equator S. as the other are N. 
Their longitude is the ſame, as are likewiſe 
their noon, midnight, and all their days; but 
their ſeaſons are contrary, it being autumn 
with the one, when it is ſpring with the 
ther, Ke. The inhabitants of Peioponneſus 
are the Antœci to thoſe of the Cape of Good 
Hope. | 
{NTONOMA'SIA, . a figure of Rheto- 
ic, by which the proper name of one thing 
V applied to ſeveral others. Thus we ſay the 
)rator far Cicero; a man extremely cruel, we 


all Nero; and we ſay the Philoſopher to 


denote Ariſtotle. 
ANTRE, /. [antre, Fr.] a cavern; a den. 
ANVIL, /. [ enfille, Sax.] in its primary 
Fenification, a large maſs of iron, on which 
handicrafts lay their work to forge, or beat it 
nto its defigned ſhape. In a ſecondary ſenſe it 
mplics any thing which is ſubject to blows. 
guratively, uſed with the particle «pon, it 
mplies, that a thing is in agitation, is in rea- 
nefs, or under conſideration. 
ANUS, /. TT, in Anatomy, the ori- 
ce ot the inteſtines, thro* which the excre- 
tents are diſcharged by ſtool; likewife a 
nall hole in the third yentricle of the brain. 
n Botany, the poſterior, or back opening of 
monopetalous flower, or that which has but 
e petal. 
ANXIETY, / [ anxietas, Lat.] an uneaſi- 
els 0! the mind, cauſed by its apprehenſion of 
e conſequence ot ſome future event. 
ANXIOUS, a. [arnxius, Lat.] uneaſy on 
£count of the uncertainty of ſome event. Very 
uicitous about any future event. 
ANY, 4. [arzig, Sax.}] applied to time, it 
notes either of the parts of which it is com- 
id. Applied to ſpace, either of its parts 
wout :etriction. One, in oppoſition to none. 
40 Rra, . [ a'opTH, Gr: ih great artery 
'F 'mmed:ately out of the left ventricle of 
* brat; the trunk out of which all the 
7 arter:e ſpring, and the great canal from 
«ce tue blood is conveyed to every part of 
12 human dody. 
114 CE, ad. applied to things in motion, 
1 Ippued to time, quickly or ſpeedily; 
lied to the tranſition from one ſtate to 
ein hate, with ſpeed. 
32 GICAL, a, a ſort of demonſtration, 
eve way of proof, by ſhewing the abſur- 
d the contrary. 
bak. J. in France, a ſettled portion 
nes by the ſovereign for the ſubſiſt- 
„„er ſons, which revert to the 
„ot male iſſue of that branch. 
4d. apart, Fr. ] ſeparate, or at 


APH 
* 
a diſtance. Aſide. or for a particular uſe, 
APA'RTMENT, /. Capartement, Fr. Ja part 
of a houſe. By apartmen is underſtood a ſet 
of rooms convenient to dwell in. 
A'PATHY, / [a and wabog, Gr. ] a free- 
dom irom all paſſion; a ſtate of inſenfbility. 
| APE, / an animal reſembling the human 
form, of which there are a variety of ſpecies ; 
the toes of their feet are as long as their 
fingers; they have pockets on each fide their 
Jaws, which ſerve them as ſtore-places. The 
females have but a ſingle young one, which 
they carry on their back; and, when they 
ſuckle it, take it in their arms, and give it 
the breaſt, in the ſame manner as a woman 
does to her child: they are very remarkable 
tor their mimicking the actions of human 
creatures; hence the word is uſed in a ſecond- 
ary ſenſe, for one who uncouthly, or affected 
ly, imitates another. 
To APE, v. a. to mimic or imitate. 
APEA'K, {aptk] ad. in a poſture to 
ierce; a-tilt. 
APELI'TES, a ſect of Heretics in the ſe. 


cond century, who held, that Chriſt received 


a body from the four elements, which at bis 
death he rendered back to the world, and ſo 
aſcended into heaven without a body. 


A'PEPSY, /. in Phyſic, is that diſorder in 


the ſtomach called indigeſtion ; a loſs of natu- 
ral concoction. | 

APENNINES, a chain of mountains which 
divide Italy throughout its Whole length, as 
far as the ſouthern extremity of the kingdom of 
Naples. From hence proceed all the brooks 
and rivers which water Italy, and render the 
land fruitful. | 

A'PER, /, one who mimics or imitates the 
actions of another. An imitator; a mimic. 

APE'RIENT, part. [ from aperio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, that which has the quality of open 
ing; a plied to gentle purges. 

APE RTION, /. | from apertus, Lat.] an 


Ke a paſſage; a gap; an aperture; or 
the ad ion of making an opening or paſſage. 
A'PERTURE, /. an opening, paſſage, gaps 


or hole. In Geometry, it is the ſpace be- 
tween two right lines that form an angle. In 
Optics, a round hole in a turned bit of wood 
or plate of tin, placed within-ſide of a teleſ- 
cope or microſcope, near to the object glaſs, 
by means of which more rays are admitted, 
and a more diſtinct view of the object is ob- 
tained. In the Civil Law, the loſs of a feudal 
tenure by default of iflue of him to whom 
the fee was firſt granted, is called apertura 
feudi ; and the breaking up or opening the laſt 


will or teflament of any 2 that was ſealed 


up, is called aperizra tabularum. 
APE'TALOUS, a. La and I ra N, Gr.] in 
Botany, without petala, or flower-leaves. 


top point, or ſummit of any thing. In Geome- 
try, the angular point ofa cone, or any like figure. 

APHZE'RESIS, /. [aqaizeoi, Gr.] in Rhe- 
toric, a figure wherein a word or ſyllable is 


288 away from the beginning of a word, as 
G 2 
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APEX, [in the plural apices] /. [ Lat. ] the | 
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in the ingenious motto of Sir John Phillips, | mar, a figure wherein the laſt letter or 
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Amore, more, ore, re. of a word is cut off; as, thro! for thragh; df an anſwe 
 APHE'LION, or APHE'LIUM,/: | am and | byp* ſor bypochordriac. 5 a APOLC 
Joc, Gr.] in Aſtronomy, that point of the} APO'CRYPHA, / [from « 070 pr ſpeaks 
earth, or a planet's orbit, in which it is at its] in its primary ſignification, ſomething which Another; © 
greateſt diſtance from the ſun. - is not known. Applied to books, it dende aults of ani 
A'PHORISM, /. [ &popro ped; Gr. ] a max-|that their authors are not certainly known; To APC 
im, or principle, in any ſcience; a ſentence and conſequently their authority and genuine. our of a pi 
comprehending all the properties ot a thing in nels uncertain. In Theology, books appende rſon or 


a conciſe manper. to the ſacred writings of uncertain authority 
APHORI'STICAL, a. that which is com- and rejected as uncanonical. | 
poſed in the manner of aphoriſms or maxims. APO'CRYPHAL, a. of doubtful and un. 
APHORI'STICALLY, ad. in the manner |certain authority; not inſerted in the canon 
of an aphoriſm. Scripture, 
APHRONI TRE, / [CA ꝙęse and vir pov, Gr. ]] APO'CRYPHALLY, ad. in a mann 
in Natural Hiſtory, a kind ot natural ſalt- petre, which is in want of authority, or the mary 
gathering like froth on old walls, now called | of authendicity. 
ſalt-petre of the rock. APODI'CTICAL, 2. [from a v Gr. 
A'PIARY, / [ apiarium, Lat.] the place demonſtrative, or ſo plain and convincing tha 
where bees are kept; which ſhould be ſheltered |no perſon can refuſe his aſſent to it. 
from high winds, and defended from poultry, } A'POGEE, or Aro un, in the dl 
whoſe dung is very offenſive to theſe animals. | Aſtronomy, that point in the heavens, i 
APT'ECE, ad. each; or ſeparately taken. [which the ſun or a planet is at the great 
A'PIS, an ox or bull worſhipped X the diſtance poſſible from the earth in its wbt 
Egyptians under this name. The god Ofiris revolution. 
was worſhipped under the form of this ani-] APOLLINA'RIANS, a ſect in the fourk 
mal, whoſe whole body was to be black, ex-|century, who were the followers of Aal. 
cept a white ſquare ſpot on the forehead, on |naris, biſhop of Laodicea, who, after he lu 
his back the figure of an eagle, and on his|wrote many uſeful books, eſpecially to young 
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tongue that of a beetle. When a calf was Chriſtians, fell into ſtrange enthuſiaſtic as A POPHT 
found with theſe marks, it was carried with] tions, and taught that the Livinity of Ct „Cr. ] aſe 
great joy to the temple of Oſfiris, where it was] was inſtead of a ſoul to him; that his fed t deliberatic 
fed, kept, and worſhipped inſtead of the god, | was pre-exiſtent to his appearance on earth nportant trut 
as long as it lived, and at its death was buried |and that it was ſent down from heaven, ul ner pected fre 
with great ſolemnity and mourning. This conveyed through the Virgin as throuph 4 APOPLE'C 
done, they looked out for another with the|channel; that there were two ſons, one born > dat which is 
ſame marks. Sometimes it was many years | God, the other of the Virgin; that Jeſus Cg A'POPLE! 
before they found one; but when they had, | was conceived a pure ſubſtance, and that th d apoplexy. 
there was a great feſtival kept all over the | wards the Word deſcended into him, and in APOPLEX 
country. ſuch operation in him as in the prophets, i priration of 
A'PISH, uv. This word has various fignifi- | was not united to his nature ; that it was a lle remains, 
cations, on account of its being applied to the | by his good works he became great and perſed L with a ſtert 
diiferent qualities of an ape; thus-it ſignifies | that God was crucified; and that Jeſus Chr und ſleep, 
mimicking, or imitative ; affected or fop- has now no body; with many other il eon; the h 
piſh; filly, infignificant, empty, ſpecious. doctrines. e neck ſhort 
A'PISHLY, ad.” full of wantonneſs, mi-} APOLLO, / [Lat.] in Mythology, © 4 lat, or of 
mickry ; uncouth and affected imitation. fon of Jupiter and Latona; born at Dein undant in pi 
APO'CALYPSE, /, Revelation, the laſt one of the heathen deities, to whon Þ STAC 
book of the New Teſtament, and of canonical | attributed the art of divination, and the pil kandoning and 
ſcripture, written by St. John according to |tronage of 18 and is the Sun. & | ohh profeſſed 
Irenzus, aboũt the year of Chriſt 96, in the have killed the ſerpent Pytho, . . OSrar 
iſle of Patmos, whither St. John had been | heat exhales peſtilential vapours; repre 4 'orſaken a 
bauithed by the emperor Domitian, But Sir|with long hair, in alluſion to the ſun- Ng he fo 
Iiaac Newton fixes the time of writing this | The fable reported of his feeding Acne : AOS T. 
book earlier, viz. in the time of Nero. Sir] ſheep, denotes that all creatures ate ling 3 
Iſzac Newton obſerves, that the Apocalypſe by his genial warmth; and his nat! he APO'ST 
of St. John is written in the ſame ſtyle and lan- Cyclops for forging Jupiter's thunder *. | l me; to fe 
guage with the prophecies of Daniel, and have |diſperling thoſe peſtilential vapour & * 7065 corry 
the ſame relation to them which they have to] fatal to mankind, He is called the 1 * TEM4 
one another ; fo that all of them together make | heaven, Bacchus on earth, and Apollo rkg 


but oue conſiſtent prophecy, pointing out the- infernal regions, and g ſented within 
various revolutians that would happen both | to ſhew the harmon M our l . 
to church and ftate; and at length the final | buckler, to denote his defending of if 
deſtruckion and downfal of the Roman empire. | and with arrows, to ſignify his power 
APOCALY'PTICAL, a. that which con- death. CEL , 
tins the revelation of any thing myſterious. APOLOGE'TICAL, a. [from * 


APO'COPE, /. {ra Gr. ] in Gram-| Gr. ] that which is ſais or wewuen in de 
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or ſpeaks in vindication of the ſentiments of 
another; one who endeavours to extenuate the 


"APD 


on or opinion. 2 
ap LOGE'TICALLY; ad. in the manner 
of an anſwer, defence, or apology. ; 
APOLO'GIST, . the — who writes 


aults of another. 1 

To APOLOGI'ZE, v. a. to plead in fa- 
our of a perſon or thing; to defend or excuſe 

rſon or thing. 

A'POLOGUE, [ap ] A, a ſtory, or fiction, 
ormed to convey ſome moral and intereſting 
ruth to the mind, under the images of beaſts, 

d other irrational animals; a fable. 

APO'LOGY, / [ a'roxeia, Gr.] in its pri- 
nary ſenſe, implies a diſcourſe made by a de- 
endant, to clear himſelf from a charge of guilt 
rought againſt him. At preſent, the term is 

ſed to imply rather an excuſe than a vindica- 
jon; and an extenuation of a fault, rather 
an a proof of innocence, 

APOMECO'METRY, /. Ta'we, wine; and 

rp, Gr. | the art of meaſuring things at a 

iſtance, to know how far they are from ys. 

APONEURO'SIS, / [a md and veipey, Gr.] 
he expanſion of a nerve or tendon into a mem- 

rane ; the cutting off a nerve. 

APOPHLE'GMATINSM, /. Ca and $X1y- 

, Gr. ] a remedy which evacuates ſerous or 

hlegmatic humours by the noſtrils. 


APOPHTHEGM. [ apothem] /. Þ a'wopbiy-| was made perpetual, g Geo. 


Gr. ] a ſententious expreſſion uttered with- 
t deliberation ; or a ſentence containing ſome 
nportant truth, moral or divine, which burſts 
nexpected from the ſpeaker. 

APOPLE'CTIC, or APOPLE'CTICAL, a. 
bat which is of the nature of an apoplexy. 
APOPLEXED, a. affected or ſeized with 
d apoplexy. 
APOPLEXY, /. [= omg, Gr. ] a ſudden 
privation of all ſenſation; while a ſtrong 
le remains, with a deep reſpiration, attend- 
L with a ſtertor, and the appearance of a pro- 
und ſſeep. It is cauſed generally by re- 
con; the head's being naturally large, and 
de neck ſhort ; the perſon's being corpulent 
d fat, or of a plethoric habit of body, and 

— in pituitous humours. 

081 ACY, /. [a' Hανs, Gr.] the 
kaadoning and renouncing a religion one has 
fore profeſſed; uſed always in a bad ſenſe. 
= STATE, [a'wocdTn;, Gr.] one who 

rp ken and renounced the religion or 
Aipies he formerly profeſſed. : 

To APOSTATLI'ZE, v. 4. to abandon or 

wunde one's religion. 

* APO STEMATE, vV, 2, to turn to an 

"me; to form an abſceſs to collect and 

nah corrupt matter. 


ning nab J. in Surgery, the 
» POSTEME, or A'POSTUME, J. Ia re- 
+ %a hollow fwAling filled with puru- 
\n,orupt matter; an abſceſs. 


APO'STL "4 "gp 
bid fone," £0756 o6s Gr. in its mag 


1 - © One who wa an 
gle of Chir; $ an attendant and 


APO- 


[by him, after his reſurrection, to preach the 
goſpel to the world, 

APO'STLESHIP, / the dignity or office 
of an apoſtle, which conſiſted in preaching the 
goſpel, baptizing, working miracles, and or- 
daining miniſters, | 

APOSTOLIC, or APOSTO'LICAL, a. 
that which was taught or authorized by the 
apoſtles. 818 

APOSTO'LICALLY, ad. after the man- 
ner of an apoſtle. 

APO'STROPHE, /. in Rhetoric, a figure, 
by which the orator, in the vehemence of his 
paſſion, turns himſelf on all ſides, and ap- 


2 groves, &c. Thus Milton, in Paradiſe 
Loſt, 

O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and bexvert, 

With other echo, Sc. | 
In Grammar, it is a comma placed over a 
letter to ſhew that the word is contracted by 
the cutting off a vowel ;z as effe:m'd for eſteem- 
ed, ti employment for the employment. 

To APOSTROPHI'ZE, v. 4. to interrupt 
the thread of diſcourſe, in order to introduce 
ſome foreign ſubject. 

APO'THECARY, / one who practiſes 
the art of Pharmacy, prepares and ſells medi- 
eines. In London, the Apothecaries are one 
of the city companies, and by an act which 
are exempted 
from ſerving on juries, or in ward or pariſh offi- 
ces. They are obliged to make up their medi- 
eines according to the formulas preſeribed in the 
College Diſpenſatory, and are liable to have 
their ſhops viſited by the cenſors of the Col- 
lege, wbo are empowered to deſtroy ſuch medi · 
cines as they think not good, : 

APOTHEO'SIS, / [from ar and Sic, 
Gr.] deification, a ceremony by which the 
ancient Romans complimented their emperors 
and great men after their death. It is thus 
deſcribed : After the body of the deceaſed had 
been burnt with the uſual ſolemnities, an 
image of wax repreſenting him was placed on 
an ivory couch, Where it lay for ſeven days, 
was viſited by the Senate, and ladies of the 
higheſt quality in mourning, and then the 
young ſenators and knights bore the bed of 
ſtate through the Via Sacra to the old Forum, 
and from thence to the Campus Martius, 
where it was depoſited upon an edifice of a 
pyramidical form. The bed being thus placed 
amidſt a quantity of ſpires and other combuſtis 
bles, and the knights having made a pro- 
ceſſion in ſolemn meaſure round the pile, the 
new emperor with a torch in his hand, ſet 
fire to it; 'whilſt an eagle, let fly from the top 
of the building, and mounting in the air with a 
fire-brand, was ſuppoſed to convey, the ſoul of 
the deceaſed to heaven, and from time he 
was ranked among the gods. A 
APO TOM E. ＋. > was a Teri, Gr.] in 
Mathematics, the difference between a rational 


line and one only commenuſurable in power to 
the whole line. In Muſic, the remaining part 


& on earth, and commiſſioned 


of an entire tone, after a greater —— 


plies to the living and dead, to angels and men, 
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been taken from it. Its jon i ; | 
t i * proportion in numbers Lat.] ta become an obj 2 
72 e t 2187, 5 to the eye; to make 3 * ue APPE 
ph »/. [:rom a'm and ta, Gr.] in or ghoſt ; to be in the preſence of ea ſpirit $ added 3 
armacy, a medicine made by boiling roots, as to be ſeen by him; to anſ ene 3 
plants, &c. in water, called likewiſe a decoction. by attending a court of uſti wer a ſumma, APPE/ 
To APPA'L. C appaull] v. u. [ appalir, Fr.] ö a dmethin 
ee | ppalir, Fr.]  APPE'ARANCE, { appetrance] , the we. 
rike with terror or fear; to atfright; to terior ſurface of a thing, or that they: Se- 
damp a perfon's courage; to diſnearten, inclu- mediately ſtrikes the — nich in embell 
„ r ſecondary idea, the ſudden appear- which on a nearer inſpectio OO 3 
ance ot ſome terrible object. j i Fan poks, a K. 
APPA'LMENT ject. a different light. In Law, it ſignißes a d reer to ſ 
l IENT, [appaiiliment] . ſudden fendant's filing common, or giving ſpecial hai _—_ 
affright, which robs a perſon of his courage, on any proceſs iſſued » Or giving ſpecial bai pmplete. 
and renders him inactive. "Sata 2 perſ ry out of a court of julic, To APP 
A'PPANAGE, See Aran He ee eee, e 
1 AGE, tion of a figure or body on the perſpediy ent; to 
: S. J. [Lat.] a collection of plane. In Optics, direct appearance * APPER 
1 5 — Is 5 any delign, fight of an object by direct rays, withoun ter, belon 
to the tools of a trade; the inſtru- ſracti r eee 
* uſed in philoſophical experiments 3 — che roy Kt rata Farm. «ia r 2 
andages, &c. of 2 ſjurgeon; the furni muy 
2 7 2 6d mah ar | wr ore N oY — 
A'REL, /, [it has no plural, appareil | To APE As END 
. 5 | A 5 8 
Fr. } the cloathing wore for ornament NEG Fr.] to bring LITER es Lene e 
ey drefo. . Figurativel f p nat is angry to 4 cal at which 1 
n 8 Y» appearance, or or- and even temper; to pacify; to allay the n. AppETI 
p : | vings of a diſordered mind. Figurati ) 
{by APPA REI, v. a. to cloath z to dreſs ; quiet any noiſe, outrage, or ny . 
to 7 = % ; In ſet out or embelliſh. | tully applied to inanimate things, ; f enjoy! 
p EN T, Part. [ apparent, Fr. J applied APPE*ASEABLE, [ appetzable] 6. thit Eble. 5 
wi rutity Wo and indubitable. Applied to which may have theviolence of paſſion leſſer dunt of & 
0 7 or form, ſeeming, in oppoſition to real. or ſoftened; that which is reconcileable lent long! 
8 to actions, only rae viſible; anani-| APPEA'ZEMENT, [ appetzement] /. a fa A'PPETI 
r Known, oppoled to ſecret. of reconciliation ; L t whi 
ele RENTLY, ad. plainly; evidently ; | neſs. ; CRY: een 1 * 1 APPL 
ay! = DO APPEA'SER, [appetzer] ſ. one who pt ſify one's: 
Ys a] N, /. [from appareo, Lat.] vails on another to ttifle his anger ; or bhp praiſe or ſ 
my appe:rance of a thing ſo as to become vi- | about a reconciliation betwen parties. | APPLAU 
; + e 5 the eyes, or ſenſible to the mind; a viſi-| APPE'LLANT, /. [from app lo La. In 5 approbat 
e je; a ſpectre; a ghoit, which is the Law, the party who brings an appeal 2 aſes the m 
moſt common acceptance at preſent. In Aſtro- another ; one who appeals from a lower wi APPLA'U 
_ 6 ve 8 par a viſible, which before | higher court, at. approb. 
a ow the horizon. | APPELLA'TION h digri onies of 
APPA'RITORS, / {from appares, Lat lane by whi „the name, dignity, nr 9 A 
. , . h uiſhed rit d 
perſons who are at hand to execute the — e a de ene ene ha 
- the magiftrate in any court of judicature ; APPE'LLATIVE, ,. Cappellativun, Lat] APPLE, 
e dee wb carries _ mace before the in Grammar, words which ſtand for univerld Tee fruit of 
Kc. in our univerſities, ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whether preſent tot 
Fs chute CHMENT, [appetcbment J. an in» neral or ſpecial; as man, Fer or dey ; a , ſee ak 
3 — e perſon; an accuſation. ſtand oppoſed to proper names, which delolf A'PPLERY 
1 » [appeech, ] v. a. to accuſe; to 2 —9 as, Thomas, 3 _ reland, 26 
bor | 'LLATIVELY, as. aiter de. ket is on! 
To APPE'AL, appel v. a. [ appello, Lat.] ner of nouns appellative. T | prliament, 
— 1 a cauſe or diſpute from one to ano-| APPE'LLAT ORY,- a. chat which c ita A PPLEDC 
r. ; 
f an appeal. m Londo 
APPE AL., [appeth,] J. the removal of a Ark LL Ex, J. the perſon againſt whon APPLESH 
cauſe trom an inferior to a ſuperior court or | appeal is brought. tance 59 m 
judge, when a perſon thinks the inferior has o APPEND, v. 4. [afpends LI] APPLTAN 
not done him juſtice. Alſo, a call upon any hang on another; to join . rs is applie 
as witneſs. In Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, if an ap- [ditional not as a rincipal part. ed. Applii 
peal is brought before a biſhop, it may be re- APPENDAGE, 7 from apperds, Lt. APPLICAL 
moved to the archbiſhop; it before the arch- any thing that being 4 as lets pris A one thir 
deacon, to the court of Arches, and thence to pal, is annexed or added to the principal. {ers a thin 
the archbiſhop; and from thence to Chancery. APPENDANT, 4. hanging to 10m” APP'LICA] 
In Common Law, it is taken for the accuſa- elſe; annexed. In Law, any thing chat h W Which is 
tion of 4 murderer by one who is a friend or an heritable, belonging to ſome more a ned of a thi 
"APPEAL heritance ; as, an advowſon, commons 0 = We - rica! 
ALER, [appetler ] /. one who makes may be appendant to a mandry land w ano it, agree 
—_— : © "bur not land to land, both being conv "TI inn" 
x » [appeer] v. u. Iapparco, | heritances. 1 4 uns. 
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| APPENDICA'TION, /. any thing which 
added as an Ornament or conveniency, not as 
hecefſary to another. : 
APPE/NDIX, / [Lat. its plural appendices] 
>mething added or appended to another, not as 
onſtituting a neceſſary part of it, but only as 
embelliſhment or convenience, Applied to 
Aion, concurrent circumſtances. Applied to 
doks, a kind of ſupplement, or an addition, in 
ier to ſupply ſome omiſſions, and render them 
Wonplete. ; , 
To APPERTA'IN, v. . [appartenir, Fr.] 
bo belong to as a right, by nature and appoint- 
ent; to relate, or be confined to. 
APPERTAI'NMENT, / that which re- 
net, belongs to, or is a property of, any rank 
r dignity. 
APPE'RTENANC E, ſ. [appartendnce, Fr. | 
at which belongs or relates to a thing; the 
valities or properties of a body. 
APPE'RTINENT, a. [| appertinens, Lat.] 
at which is requiſite, or has a relation to. 
APPETIBI'LITY, / the quality which 
nders a thing the object of deſi re. 
APPETITE, /. [ appetitus, Lat.] a deſire 
enjoying ſomething under the appearance of 
dle good; a propenſity to an object on ac- 
dunt of the good it is imagined to poſſeſs; a 
jolent longing after any thing. 
A'PPETITIVE, a. that which defires ; 
lat which has the power of defiring. 
To APPLA'UD, v. z. [applaudo, Lat.] to 
tity one's approbation by clapping of hands; 
praiſe or ſhew eſteem for a perſon's merits. 
APPLAU'DER, / one who publicly ſhews 
5 zpprobationz; or highly commends or 
uſes the merits of another. 
APPLA'USE, [ap] . [applauſus, 
at. | approbation exprefſed with all the teſti- 
on1es of turbulent joy; praiſe beſtowed on 
erit by public and private teſtimonies of ap- 
odat ion and rapture. | 
APPLE, / [eppel, Sax.] any kind of 
de fruit of a round form, but appropriated 
pretent to that of apple- tree. Apple of the 
„ ſee Pup 1. 
APPLEBY, a ſmall market town in Weſt- 
"barle, reiand, 2664 miles from London. The 
er the ft rxet is on Mondays, It ſends two members 
parliament, 
hich contal APPLEDORE, a town in Kent, diſtant 
dm London 62 miles, * 
APPLESHAW, a town in Hampſhire. 
"ance 59 miles from London. 
APPLIANCE, J. the act whereby one 
s applied to another; or the thing ap- 
ed. Application is the word now uſed. 
AP PLICABILITY, /. the placing or ap- 
us one thing to another; the quality which 
ders a thing fit to be From: 


fivum, Lat] 
or univerll 
, whether p 
or dex; 1 
hich delolh 


nn, ICABLE, a. from applico, Lat.] 
© wich is agreeable, uits, or may be at- 
4 a thing. 
4 PPLICABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
au agree with, or be conformable to, and 


mag; may be affirmed of, or applied to, 


1 aig 


| OY 

A'PPLICATE, /. in Mathematics. . See 

RDINATE. - | | 

APPLICA'TION, / [applicatio, Lat.] the 
act of applying one thing to another, either 
by making them touch, or bringing them 
nearer to each other. Intenſeneſs of thought 
or ſtudy. The employment of a means to pro- 
duce a particular end; the addreſs, ſuit or re: 
queſt of a perſon. 

A'PPLICATIVE, a. that which applies or 


makes the application. 


A'PPLICATORY, à. that which exerts the 
art of applying. 

To APPLY", v. a. [applico, Lat.] to put 
one thing to another; to lay remedies or em- 
plaſters on a wound; to uſe as relating or con- 
formable to any perſon or thing; to employ z 
to put to a certain ule; to ufe as a means to 
ſome end; to fix the mind or attention upon 
any particular object; to ſtudy; to have re- 
courſe to; to work upon; to addreſs as a pe- 
titioner. In Mathematics, to transfer a given 
line into any figure, particularly a circle ; to 
fit quantities whoſe areas are equal ; but figures 
different. | 

To APPOINT, v. 4. to authorize one per- 
ſon to act for another; to fix any thing; to ſet 
a perſon a taſk; to equip, to furniſh a perſon in 
all points. 

AP POINTER, / he who ſettles or fixes 
any time, thing, or place. 

APPOI'NTMENT, /. [appointement, Fr.] 
a thing ſettled between two or more; an agree- 
ment to perform ſomething future. | 

To PO'RTION, v. a. [from portio, 
Lat.] to allot or divide into two or more parts 
to ſet out in juſt proportions, 

APPO'R'TIONMENT, /, a dividing into 
portions, In Law, the diviſion of a rent into 
parts, in the ſame manner as the land out of 
which it ifſues is divided, Thus, if a perſon 


away one acre thereof to another, the rent ſhall 
be apportioned between them, | | 

APPO'SE, [ape] v. a. uſed by Chau- 
cer to imply an examination of a ſcholar, by 
paar m., or puzzling him with queſtions, 
For this we*now uſe the word p9o/e, which is a 
contraction of this word, 

A'PPOSITE, a. [ appoſitus, Lat.] proper, 
fit, ſuitable, well adapted to the purpoſe for 
which it was intended. Applied to time, fea. 
ſonable, or conformable, Applied to opinions 
or ſentiments, proper, reaſonable, or agrecable 
to the ſubje& which they treat of. 

A'PPOSITELY, ad. fitly, ſuitably, con- 
formably, properly. « 

APPOSI'TION. / a comparing or laying 
things one by another. In Grammar, the 
placing two or-. more ſubſtantives together, in 
the ſame caſe, without any copulative con- 


Handing, my whole ſoul, 


addition of matter to a ſubject. 


| To APPRAI'SE, {appraize] v. a. [afpre 
: 2 Cie, 


leaſes three acres oſ land, and afterwards grants 
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junction between them; as, her beauty has cap- 
tivated my eyes, my heart, my reaſon, my under - 
Among Naturaliſts, 
it is the ſame with accretion, or the external 
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cer, Fr.] to rate, value, or ſet 2 price * 


goods intended for ſale. 


APPRAT'SER, [appraizer] ſ. one who ſets 
a value upon goods, who is ſworn to do juſtice 
between party and party; from whence he is 
termed a ſworn appraifer, and is obliged to 


take the goods at the price which he appraiſes 


them at, provided no other will purchaſe them 

at that rate. | 
 ToAPPREHE'ND, v. a. Iapprebendo, Lat.] 

to lay hold on, to ſeize a perſon as a malefac- 

tor, in order to bring him to juſtice; to think 

on with ſome degree of anxiety or terror. Ap- 
lied to the operations of the mind, ts conceive 

* Scially/; to have an imperfect or inade- 
uate idea of a thing. 

APPREHE'NDER, /. one who conceives 
a thing imperfetly; one who ſeizes a male- 
factor in order to bring him to juſtice ; a con- 
ceiver; a thinker. | 

APPREHE'NSIBLE, a. [appreherſibilis, 
Lat.] that which may be apprehended, or 
conceived, though not comprehended. 

APPREHE'NSION, /. Capprebenſio, Lat.] 
among Logicians, the mere contemplation of 
things, without affirming or denying any thing 
concerning them; the faculty by which we 
perceive thoſe ideas which are preſent to the 
mind; fear or anxiety; ſuſpicion of ſome- 
thing future. In Law, the ſeizing of a male- 
factor, or taking him into cuſtody, in order to 
bring him to juſtice. 

APPREHE'NSIVE, a. that which is quick 
to underſtand, or conceive ; fearful ; or ſuſpi- 
cious. Want of courage makes us fear; doubt 
of ſucceſs makes us apprehenſive ; diſtruſt of 
ſtrength makes us dread; imagination itſelf 
will often make us afraid. 

APPREHE'NSIVELY, ad. after the man- 
ner in which the apprehenſion exerciſes itſelf, 
with reſpec to its ideas. | 

APPRE'NTICE, /. one who is bound by 
covenant to ſerve another man of trade, upon 
condition that the tradeſman ſhall, in the 
mean time, endeavour to inſtruct him in his 
art. By the laws of England, a maſter may 
de indicted for not providing for, or for turn- 
ing away his apprentice; and, on a complaint 
made by the maſter, that he neglects his duty, 
an apprentice may be committed to Bridewell, 
or be bound over to the ſeſſions. A duty of 
ſix-pence in the pound is granted for every 
ſum of gol. or under, or 12d. in the pound 
for ſums exceeding zol. given with all ap- 
prentices, except thoſe placed out by church- 
wardens, &c. 

To APPRE'NTICE, v. a. to bind a perſon 
for a certain number of years to one who is to 
teach him his trade, &c. 

APPRE'NTICESHIP, /. the time for which 
a perſon is bound to continue with another, in 
order to learn and practiſe his trade; or the 
office of an apprentice. 

To APPRIZE, v. a. ¶ from appris, Fr. ] to 
give a perſon notice of what he is a ſtranger 
to. 


To APPRO ACH, [in the pronunciation 


APP 


the a is dropt and the o ſounded long] v. 1. U ſent, ine 


ſhorten the diſtance between objechi ; to-dray APPE 
nearer, or go towards, Applied to time, we conſeſſin 
nearer its completion; to be nearer at hand. one or ! 
Figuratively, to come near; to reſemble; y | alſo ſigni 
bring nearer to; to leſſen the diſtance betweea ſheriffs, : 
objects. „ letting th 
APPRO ACH, / the act of coming nei APPR 
to, any object; acceſs ; means uſed to come imas, Lat 
nearer to a diſtant object. In Fortificatia, to. 
uſed in the plural, works thrown up by the APPR 
beſiegers, in order to advance nearer to the approachi 
place befieged. Lines of approach are trerche metic, a 
cut in the ground, the earth of which i tity ſougi 
thrown up in the form. of a parapet, on the at it exaC 
ſide towards the enemy, in order to approzeh A'PRI 
the covert way, without being expoſed to the lendar mo 
cannon of the beſieged. In Mathematics, th ent painte 
curve of equable appreach, is that wherein a garland of 
body deſcending by the ſole power of gravity hand prim 
ſhall approach the earth equally in equl Giga Taurt 
times. | A'PRO 
APPRO'ACHER, /, that perſon whocomg dreſs confi 
nearer to another, or advances towards a di. the midd] 
tant object. ornament, 
APPRO'ACHMENT, /. the act wherdy clezz., In 
the object draws nearer to another. covers the 
APPROBA'TION, / | apprebatie, Lat.] de which cov 
acknowledging a thing to be worthy of afleny A'PRO!: 
and of eſteem, either by a tacit conſent « apron ; 41 
public confeſſion ; the act of approving, liking APT, 4 
or eſteeming any thing; the confirmation c ſuitableneſ 
ſupport of a thing. that which 
To APPRO'PERATE, v. 4. La! applied to 
Lat.] to quicken a thing, with reſpect to mi. APTIT 
tion; to haſten action, applied to the time i bring «dou 
which it is expected. APTL) 
To APPROPI'NQUE, [appropint) v. erden 
to draw near to. Not in uſe. APTN] 
APPRO'PRIABLE, a. that which may EH e table 
confined or reſtrained to ſomething particular, Applied to 
To APPRO'PRIATE, v. 4. Lapp il or 
Fr.] to dedicate, or confine to a particular deines 
to claim an exclufive right to. In Law AQUA 
annex as a property. RE I gt 
APPRO'/PRIATE, . a; peculiar; confinch Is 
reſtrained, or limited to ſome particular e 4 ned oil 
or uſe. e, O71 


precious thc 
lea-green ce 


APPROPRIA'TION, /. applied to thing 
the application of them to ſome peculiar ule 


Applied to qualities, the claiming as bed 05 water 
dg to __ ſelf, in an extraordinary if nol ſpirits of v 
excluſive manner. Applied to words, the 1. Ton "Ela 
ſtraining them to a particular ſenſe, or conkit F fm - 
ing them to ſignify a particular idea. In Las * of 
the annexing a benefice to the proper and pe x oe 5 
petual uſe of ſome religious houſe. = — : 
APPROPRIA'TOR, /-- one who is FR nite 
ſeſſed of an appropriated benefice. » 3 hs 
To APPRO'VE, rave] v. 4. Le AQUA, 
ver, Fr. ] to be pleaſed with to be ; conſtellat; F 
with from a conviction of merit; w * the — 
wor thy of approbation. 1 3 
APPRO/VEABLE, [ pprovucable 2 = you 
which, on account of its merits, appears Ran Jt 
of approbation. | F ”y ; 
APPRO'VEMENT, [approvuement)/- i the Z 


2 , 


AoU 


fat, including liking or approbation. _ 


— APPRO VER, [ approvver] 7 is one who, 
tohe conſeſſing himſeli guilty of. a felony, accuies 
band one or more of his accomplices. Approvers 
le; u | 21ſo fignify bailiffs of lords in their franchiſes, 
eden heriffs, and likewiſe ſuch perſons as have the 


letting the king's demeſnes in ſmall manors. 
APPROXIMAT E, a. ¶ from ad and prox- 


| imas, Lat.] near; that which approaches near 


o come 
cation, 


by the > APPROXIMA'TION, . the coming or 


- to the approaching near to any thing, In Arith- 
trerchey metic, a continual approach to a root or quan- 
hich & tity ſought, without being able ever to arrive 
on the at it exactly. _ 

approach A'PRIL, /- [ Apriliz, Lat. ] the fourth ca- 
ed to the lendar month in the year; repreſented by anci- 
atics, the ent painters as a young man in green, with a 
herein 2 garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds; in one 
f gravity hand primroſes and violets, and in the other the 
in equl fon Taurus. 

A'PRON, / | from aforan, Sax. | a part of 
cho comes dreſs conſiſting of cloth, &c. which angs from 
ds 2 di. the middle downwards, worn by the ladies for 

ornament, by artificers to keep their cloaths 
; wherthy cles. In a gooſe it fignifies the fat ſkin which 
covers the belly, In Gunnery, a piece of lead 
Lat. lüge which covers the touch-hole of a great gun. 
; of affen A'PRON-MAN, J. a man who wears an 
onſent ur apron ; 4 mechanic; a word of reproach. _ 
ng liking APT, a. fit; a relative term, implying the 
mation & ſuitableneſs of a thing to procure fome end ; 
that which has a tendency to. Ready or quick, 
approfer applied to the mind. 
4 _ APTITUDE, / [ aptitude, Fr.] fitneſs to 
he time it bring about tlie deſired end; tendency. 

APTLY, ad. with great propriety; juſtly, 
ink) 9. U or pertinently; readily or quickly. 

APTNESS, /. a relative term, implying 
ich may bt the luitableneſs of any means to procure its end, 

rticular, Applied to bodies, tendency ; to minds, diſpo- 
appro ſition, or inclination ; to the underſtanding, |' 
ticular uſe; quickneſs, facility, or eaſe in conceiving. 
in law U AQUA, /. [Lat.] water. Aqua fortis, or 
ſtrong water, a corroſive liquor, made by diſ- 
confine ling purilied aitre, with calcined vitriol, or 
ticular ſeal rect ned oil of vitriol, in a ſtrong heat. Agua 


marina, agua marine, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
precious tone, which takes its name from its 
ſea-green colour. Aqua mirabilis, or the won- 
feria] water, is diſtilled from ſpices, infuſed in 
irits of wine, and is a very good cordial. 
Aja regia, the royal water, a ſtrong corroſive 
ſprit which diflolves gold, and is compoſed 
nit of nitre and ſpirit of ſea-ſalt. Aqua 
we, d water of life, in a general ſenſe, brandy 
or (yirit of wine ; but in a more confined ſenſe, 
ſtrained to that ſpirit which is drawn from 
malt; the other term brandy being appropriated 
to that which is drawn from wine only, 
AQUA RIUS, / [ Lat.] in Aftronomy, a 
uitelation that makes one of the 12 ſigns in 
a tcliptic, which the ſun enters in the begin- 
No January, and derrves its name from the 
peed quantity of rain which falls while the 
mit; in alluſion to which, it is deſerib- 
A the Zodiac on globes, in the form of a 


| 


AR B 

man inclining on an urn flowing with water. 
AQUA'TIC, or AQUA! TIC A, 4. | aquatf. 
cus, Lat.] applied to animals or vegetables, 

which live and grow in the water. | 
A'QUEDUCT, or A'QUAZDUCT, / [a 
2 Lat. ] a channel formed of ſtone, 
ricks, or timber, to convey water from one 
place to another. An Anatomy, the bony paſ. 


fage of the drum that reaches from the ear to 


the palate. | 
A*QUEOUS, #. [ from aqua, Lat.] watery 


articles. Aqueous humour. See EYE. 


A'QUILINE, a, Caguilinus, Lat.] reſem- 


bling an eagle. Applied to the noſe, hooked, 
or like an eagle's beak. | | 
AQUO'SE, a, [from aqua, Lat.] watery z 
abounding with particles of water. 
AQUO'SITY, /. wateriſhneſs; or the 
quality ſo named trom its abounding with 
particles of water. | 8 
ARABIA, a country of Aſia, having Ju- 
dea on the north, Perſia and the gulph of Per- 


ſia on the eaſt, the Indian ocean on the ſouth, 


and the Red Sea and the iſthmus of Suez on 
the weſt; a country of very great extent; ſitu- 
ated between 35. and 609. eaſt longitude, and 
between 129. and go®. north latitude. Though 
ſubject to a great many different princes, it is 
only confidered by Geographers as ſubdivided 


into the three grand diviſions of Arabia Felix, 


Arabia Deſerta, and Arabia Petræa. 
A'RABIC, /. the tongue of the Arabians, 
a branch of the Hebrew. Arabic is likewiſe 
applied to a gum, which diſtils from a thoruy 
plant-in Ardbia. | 


is uſed in Arabia. Arabic cbaracters, are the 
figures which we make uſe of at preſent in 
arithmetic. LE, 


A'RABISM, / [ Arabiſmus, Lat.] a method. 


of expreſſion, or idiom peculiar to the Arabs. 

A'RABLE, a. | from aro, Lat.] that which 

is fit for plowing, and to produce corn. 
A'RAC, or A'RRAC, /. | pronounced 


rack | an excellent ſpirituous liquor, made by 


the Chineſe from cocoa, rice, or ſugar; the 
former of which is the beſt : there are, two 
ſorts imported into England, viz. the Goa and 
Batavia. | 

ARZEO METER, /. [from dpaiog and t- 
Tpiw, Gr.] in Hydroftatics, an inftrumen: uſed 
to diſcover the weight or gravity of fluids. 

ARZAZO'TICS, /. {from dp, Gr.] in 
Pharmacy, medicines which rarefy or thin the 
blood. . 

ARAI'GNEE, [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 

ARA'NEOUS, a. | from aranea, Lat.] that 
which reſembles a cobweb. 

A'RBITER, / [Lat.] a perſon choſen by 
mutual conſent between two or more parties, 
to decide the ſubject of their diſagreement; one 
who is inveſted with a power to decide any 
difference. 6 

A'RBITRABLE, a. [from arbitror, Lat.] 
arbitrary, voluntary; determined purely by the 
will, without regard to any other motives. 


i 


ARBI'TRAMENT, 


A'RABIC, 3. that which belongs to, or 
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"ARC 

ARBI'TRAM ENT, /. [ from arbitror, Lat.] 
ehoice/; or che exerciſe of the will in chooſing 
er aſſenting to any thing. 

A'RBMTRARILY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as implies a bare exertion of the will, without 
any regard to motives or conſequences ; in 2 
Slpotic, tyrannical, or abſolute manner. 
ARBITRA'RIOUS, a. 5 Lat.] 
depending entirely on the will; precarious. 

ARBITRA'RIOUSLY, ad. arbitrarily; 
according to the mere and obſtinate determi- 
nation of the will. 

A'RBITRARY, 4. [arbitrarizs, Lat.] not 
reſtrainedor determined by any law, or reaſons ; 
capricious, poſitive, deſpotie, and dogmatic. 

To A'RBITRATE, v. a. [arbritor, Lat. 
to decide or determine a difference; to judge ot. 
Uſed neuterly, to give judgment, or pronounce 
ſentence. 

ARBITRA'TION, / | from arbirroy, Lat.] 
the determination of a cauſe by a judge choſen 
by the parties at difference. 

ARBITRA'TOR, / [ Lat. ] a perſon choſen 
by conteading parties to determine a difference 
between them; a determiner. 

ARBI'"TREMENT, / {trom ar&itror, Lat.] 
deeiſion, or deterinination pronounced by an 
umpire ; a compromiſe. 

A'RBOR, [Lat.] in Botany, a tree. In 
Mechanics, that part of a machine which 
ſupports the reſt ; likewiſe the ſpindle or axis 
en which a machine turns. 

A'RBORIST, /. [ arborife, Fr.] a natura- 
liſt, who applies himſelf peculiarly to ſtudy 
the nature and cultivation of trees. a 

A RBO UR. /. [trom arbor, Lat.] a kind 
ef ſhady bower, or cabin, formed of the 
branches of trees, and contrived fo as to admit 
the air, and keep off the ſun and rain, 

ARC, /. | arcus, Lat.] a ſegment, or part of 
a Circle, not exceeding a ſemi-circle; an arch. 

ARCA'DE, / [Fr.] a continued arch, or 
walk, conſiſting of ſeveral arches united to- 
gether. 

ARCA NUM, / [ Lat, in the plural ar- 
eara | a ſecret; generally applied to the noſ- 
trum of a quack. 

ARCH, /. [| arcus, Lat.] the ſky. In Ma- 
thematics, part of any curve line, whether it be 
ellipſis, circle, &. Arch, in Architecture, is 
a vault, or concave building, bent in the form 
of an arch or a curve, and is divided into cir- 
cular, elliptical, and ſtraight. Circular arches 
are either ſuch as are exactly ſemi-circle, or 
whole center is in the middle of a line drawn 
from one foot to the other, which are called 
ſemi-circular arch:s. Elliptical arches are thoſe 
which conſiſt of a ſemi-ellipfis, and were for- 
merly uſed inſtead of mantle-trecs in chimnies. 
Straight arches have ſtraight edges, both upper 
and under parellel; but both their ends and 
joints pointing towards a certain center. Arch 
of a bridge is the vaulted interval between its 
piers. A triumpbal arch is a gate built 
with ſtone, &c, and richly ornamented with 
trophies, &c, | | 


ToARCH, v. @. [from arcus, Lat.] to build | 


ARC: 

form into arches ; to cover with arches. 
ARCH, . Lax, Gr.] uſed in compet. 
tion, to expreſs ſomething of the fit 2 
order, applied to dignity, as archbiſbep : but 
ſomething ſuperlative, applied to quality, as an 
arch-heretic, and is pronounced ſoft before 1 
conſonant, like ch in choice, but hard before 3 
vowel, like the Greek x, or as if the ö uu 
dropped, It ſometimes implies a perſon en. 
dued with a great deal of low cunning, or 
triflingly miſchievous, 

ARCHAIO'LOGY, Carla J. a dil. 
courſe on antiquity ; or a treatiſe on the opini. 
nions, &c. of the ancients, 


ARCH-A'NGEL, Carl. Angel] ſ. ys; ad 


] bes Gr. ] one of the ſuperior order of 1. 


gels. 

ARCHBI'SHOP, / the chief or metropo. 
litan biſhop, who has ſeveral ſuffragans under 
him. This title was firſt introduced in the 
Eaſt, about the year 340, but then was only 
honorary, and given to ſome biſhops of great 
cities. England is divided between two, him 
of Canterbury, and him of York, who are 
called primates and metropolitans. Canterhur 
is the tirſt peer of England, and, next to the 
royal family, has precedence of all dukes 2nd 
great officers of the crown. The archbiſhop 
of York has the ſame power in his province 
with that of Canterbury, has precedence of all 
dukes not of the royal blood, and all officer 
of ſtate, except the lord high chancellor, 

ARCHBI'SHOPRIC, /. the ſtate or juril. 
dition of an archbiſhop, 

ARCH-BU'TLER, J, one of the great off. 
cers of the German empire, who preſents the 
cup to the emperor on ſolemn occaſions, This 
office belongs to the king of Bohemia. 

ARCH-CHA'MBERLAIN, /. an officerof 
the empire, not unlike the great chamberlail 
in England. The eleQor of Brandenburgh 
was appointed to this office by the Golden Bull 

ARCH-CHA'NCELLOR, /. in ancient 
times, preſided over the ſecretaries of the 
court, under the two firſt races of the kings 
of France; and when their territories were 
divided into Germany, Italy, and Arles, there 
were three arch-chancellors, and hence the 
three arch-chancellors ſtill ſubſiſt in Germany 
the arch-biſhop of Mentz being arch-chancello 
of Germany, the arch-biſhop of Cologn of Italy, 
and the arch-biſhop of Treves of Arles. 

ARCH-CHA'NTER, / the preſident of 
chicf chanter of a church. 

ARCHDEA'CON, /. [archidlacuns, Lat] 
a prieſt, veſted with authority or juriſdiction 
over the clergy and laity, next to the 
either through the whole dioceſe or only 4 pe 
of it. There are ſixty in England, who | 
every two years in three, wherein they 1 
quire into the reparations and moveables be- 
longing to churches, reform abuſes, * 
excommunicate, in ſome places prove ey 
and indu& all _ into benefices Wn 
their reſpective juriſdictions. ES. 

ARCHDEA'CONRY, f. the juriſdiction 


office, or province of an ar Ach. 
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ARCHDEA'CONSHIP, I. the office or 

» nity.of an archdeacon. 
wy KCH DU'CHESS, / [arch and ducheſſe, 
Fr. | the title ol the fitter or daughter ot- an 

e. 
m_— DUKE, /. [ archidux, Lat. ] a duke 
veſted with fone greater privileges or autho- 
| rity, than others. ; 
: NRC HE, [ arkee J. (aN, Gr.] in Medi- 
cine, the beginnings urit period, or farit attack 
of a diſeaſe, «1 

A'RCHED, part. crooked, or bent in the 
form of an arch, 

A'RCHER, J. [ archer, Fr. ] one who ſhoots 
with a bow 3 or one who uſcs a bow in battle, 

A'RCHERY, /. the art or exerciſe ot thoot- 
ing with a bow. 

A'RCHES-COURT, /. [fo called from 
Bow-Church, in London, where it was kept; 
which likewiſe received its name from its to 
being railed on pillars, built 2% or ahyiſe? 
the chick and moſt ancient conſiſtory or court 
of the archbiſhop of Canterbury, for debating 
ſpiritual caules. The judge of the court is 
called the dean ot the arches. 

A'RCHETYPE, | drketype] / | archetypum, 
Lit.] the original model, or pattern of any 


thing. 

A'RCHETYPAL, [art typal] a. original; 
that which has ſomething which may ſerve as 
a pattern to copy from. 

ARCH/E US, [ arktus] /. [ from apes, Gr. 
a word uſed by Paracelſus and other chemiſts to 
exprels a principle ot motion, the cauſe ot all 
the vii! changes and operations of bodies. 

ARCtIDIA CONAL, | arkidiaconal] a. 
ron archid/aconus, Lat.] that which belongs, 
or relates, to an archdeacon. | 

ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL, | arkiefiſcopal}] a. 
that which belongs to, or is exercited by, an 
archh.thop, 

ARCHITECT, [ drkite@} . | architeftus, 
Lat. | a perſon ſbilled in building; who draws 
Plaus and deſigns, conducts the work, and di- 
ects the artiticers employed in carrying it on. 

ARCIHITE CTIVE, [ arkiteFive] a. that 
which relates to building or architecture. 

ARCHITECTO'NIC, | arkite&#nic}] a. that 
which has the {kill and power of an architect. 

ARCHITECTURE, [ erkitefure] ſ. [ ar- 
ciefture, Lat.) the art of building: divided 
into three branches, civil, military, or naval, 
The Civil conſiſts in erecting habitations for 
men, or temples for worſhip, The Military 
conits 10 ſtrengthening and fortifying places, 
named fortification. Naval architecture is that 
vhich teaches the conſtruction of ſhips or veſ- 
{els floating on the water, and is named ſhip- 
building, 

, ARCHITRAVE, [drkitrave] JS. [from 

Gr. and trabs, Lat.] in Architecture, the 
wei? member of the entablature, which lies 
eee upon the capital. In Timber- 

2 it is tiled the reaſon- piece, or maſ- 

beam. In Chimnies, the mantle- piece; 


and | . 
. Jambs of deore, or windows, hyper- 


ARE 
ARCHIVES, [arkivz] . {archiva, Lat.] 
the places wherein records or ancient manu- 
(cripts are preſerved, Figuratively, the te- 
cords and manuſcripts themſelves. 
A*'RCHON, arten] . Lapxev, Gr.] in 
Antiquity, the chief magiſtrate at Athens. 
ARCH-TREA'SURER, /. the great trea- 
ſurer of the German empire. . : 
A'RCHWISE. 4. in the ſhape or form of * 
an arch. | ; 
A'RCTIC, a. | from den, Gr. ] northern; 


lying under, or near the nortl, ſtar, called 


Arca. Artic Circle, a lefier circle of the 
ſphere, parallel to the ecuinoctial, and 66 deg. 
30 min. diſtant from it towards the north pale. 
Aretic Pale, the northern pole of the world, 
ot buth the heavens and the earth; ſo named 
or Aretos, a cluſter or conſtellation of ftars 
near it, 

A'RCUATE, a, [arcuaixs, Lat.] bent in 
the form of an arch. ö 

ARCUA”TION, /. | from arcue, Lat.] the 
act of bending any thing; the ſtate of being 
bent, In Surgery, a bending of the bones, 
which appears in the caſe of the rickets ; the 
protuberance of the fore parts of the body, 
with the bending of the bones of the ſternum. 

A'RDENCY, J applied to the affections, 
warmth; applied to ſtudy, activity. 

A'RDENT, a. [d u, Lat.] applied to the 
ualitles of body, hot, burning, inflaming; 
applied to thoſe oi the mind, fierce, vehement, 
violate, paſſionate, inflamed. 

A'RDENTLY, ad. warmly, eagerly, paſ- 
ſionately. 

A'RDOR, /. [ardor, Lat.] heat, applied te 
the quality of body ; warmth, violence of al-. 
teCtion, applied to the mind. 

A'DUOUS, a. { arduzs,, Lat.) a thing 
which is both lofty and difficult to aſcend. 
Figuratively, fomething which is both impor- 
tant, ſublime, and difficult to comprehend. + * 

ARE, che third perſon plural of the verb 
Am, uſed when we peak et two or more per- 
ſons. | 

A'REA, / [Lat.] the ſurface contained 
between any lines or limits, Any ſurface, 
ſuch as the floor of a room, the vacant part or 
tage of an amphitheatre. In Geometry, the 
ſpace contained within the lines bounding it, 
reckoned in the ſquare part of any meaſure. 

AREFA'CTION, J. [from arefacic, Lat.] 
the act of making dry, or the ate of dry ing. 

ARENA'CEOUS, / [from drang, Lat.] 
compoſed of ſand; ſandy. 

ARENA'TION, /. [from arena, Lat.] in 
Medicine, a dry bath, wherein the patient fits 
with his feet upon hot ſand, and has it caſt 
upon different parts of his body. 

ARENO'SE, a. ¶ from arena, Lat.] ſandy, 
or abounding with ſand. 

ARE'NULOUS, a. [from arenula, Lat.] 
conſiſting of ſmall ſand, 

ARE'OLA, / [Lat.] in Anatomy, the co. 
loured circle ſurrounding tlie nipple. 

ARE'OPAGUS, /. a ſovereign tribunal 


at Athens, famous for the juſtice and impar- 
H.,ality 


ARG 
Gality of its decrees, to which the Gods 
themſelves are ſaid to have ſubmitted their 
differences. Authors are divided as to the 
' reaſon and origin of this name; nor are they 
more agreed about the number of judges that 
fat in it; ſome reckon thirty-one, others fif- 
ty-ane, and others five hundred. In ſhort, their 
number ſeems not to have been fixed, but to 
have been more or leſs in different years. At 
firſt, this tribunal conſiſted only of nine per- 
ſons, who had all diſcharged the office of arch- 
ons, had acquitted themſelves with honour in 
that truſt, and had likewiſe given an account of 
their adminiſtration before the logiſtæ, and 
. undergone a rigorous examination. Their ſa- 
lary was equal, and paid out of the public trea- 
ſury ; they had three oboli, that is, three half- 
pence, for each cauſe, The Areopagites were 
judges for life. They always ſat in judgment 
in the open air, and in the night time; that 
their minds might be the more preſent and at- 
tentive, and that no object of pity or averſion 
might make any impreſſion upon them; and 
all the pleadings be fore them were in the ſim- 
pleſt and moſt naked terms. At firſt, they took 
cognizance of criminal cauſes only; but in 
courſe of time, their juriſdiction became of 
great extent. 

AREO'TICS, J. medicines that open the 

res. 

A'RGAL, or A'RGOL / the hard lees ſtick. 
ing to the ſides of wine veſſels, called Tartar. 

A'RGENT, a. [argentum, Lat.] that which 
reſembles ſilver; filvered. In Heraldry, the 
white colour in the arms of gentry; expreſſed 
by engravers by a total omiſſion of lines in a 
ſhield. 

A'RGIL, /. [argilla, Lat.] the white earth 
uſed by the potters in making their white ware. 

ARGILLA'CEOUS, a | from argilla, Lat. | 
of the nature of potter's clay. 


nature of clay. | 

A'RGOSY, /,. [from Argo, the name of Ja- 
ſon's ſhip] a large veſſel for merchandiſe, 

To A'RGUE, v. . [atguo, Lat.] to evince 
the truth or falſhood of any thing by proofs. 
Figu ratively, to perſuade ; to bring reaſons for | 

or againſt ; to plead, or handle; to debate. 

A'RGUER, /. one who makes uſe of rea- 
ſons in order to evince any truth, or raiſe con- 
viction in the mind of another; a reaſoner ; a 
diſputer. 8 

ARGUMENT, /, | argumentum, Lat.] a 
reaſon brought to prove or diſprove any thing; 
the ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing; a con- 
ciſe view of the heads of any diſcourſe. In Law, 

a acauſe; debate, or ſuit; a controverſy. 

ARGUME'NTAL, a. that which is formed 
upon the deductions of reaſon ; belonging to ar- 

ent ; reaſoning. 

ARGUMENTA'TION, / the evincing the 
truth or falſhood of any propaſition by reaſon- 
ing; the act or effect of reaſcning. 

ARGUME'NTATIVE, 4. conſiſting of ar- 

ment, or the deduction of teaſon; contain- 

reaſons, 


ARGI'LLOUS, a. conſiſting of clay; of the | 


ARI 
ARGU TE, a. witty, ſubtile 
A RIA, /. Ital.] in Mufic, an air 

a tune 2 , : * 
A'RIANS, /. in Church Hiſt 

ancient heretics, who denied the chow _ 

in the Trinity to be of the ſame eſſence, and 
affirmed Chriſt to be a creature 5 that he vn 
inferior to the Father as to his deity ; that he 
was neither co-eterna},. nor co-equal with him; 

alſo that the Holy Ghoſt was not God, but 1 

creature of the Son. Their leader, Arivs, lived 

in the beginning of the fourth century. 

A'RIANISM, /. the principles maintainel 
by the Arians. | 

A'RID, a. dry, parched up, withered. 

ARI'DITY, / [ ariditas, Lat.] awantef 
moiſture, or dryneſs. In Divinity, a ſtate of 
inſenſibility, or want of ardency in devotion, 

A'RIES, J. [Lat.] in Aftronomy, 2 conftel. 
lation of fixed ſtars, the firſt of the twelve fignz 
in the zodiac which the ſun enters; hierogly. 
phically repreſented by the ram, becauſe it i 
then the teeming time for that kind of animal. 

To ARTVETATE, v. . Carieto, Lat.] to 
butt; or to attack with the head, like a ran, 

ARIETA'TION, /. | arietatio, Lat.] theat 
of butting like a ram; the attacking with x 
battering ram. h 

ARIE'TTA, / in mufic, a ſhort air, ſong, 
or tune. 

ARI'GHT, ad. [ribt, Sax. ] truly, juſtly, c 
conſiſtent with law ; properly, or in ſucha 
manner as to attain the defired end. 

ARIOLA'TION, /. [from hario/us, Lat.) 
ſoorhſaying. 

To ARISE, [arize] v. u. [its pret. ano 
part. ariſen] to aſcend z to move upwards fron 
the earth; to get up as from ſleep ; to change 
the poſture from ſitting to ſtanding ; to come in 
view; to become viſible; to come out of the 
grave ; to flow or proceed from. 
ARISTO'CRACY, /, dice and varie 
Gr. ] in Politics, à form of government where- 
in the ſupreme power is lodged in the nobility, 

ARISTOCRA'TICAL, a, that which pr. 
takes of ariſtocracy, or includes a goverumen 
adminiſtered only by nobles. 

ARISTOCRA'TICALNESS, / that qu. 


lity which makes a government reſemble al 


ariſtocracy. maT 
ARI'THMANCY, / [«p8pooc and firme 
Gr. ] a ſort of divination, or foretelling thing 
by numbers, : 
ARI'THMETIC, /. [4p0pue; and fn 
Gr. ] the ſcience of numbers z the art of con. 
putation. The fundamental rules or operanon 


of Arithmetic are four, namely; Addition, She 
traction, Multiplication, and Di Man; the pric- 


tice of which is given under their reſpecine 
heads. Beſides which, there are other role 
contrived for the facilitating com wow 
all Kinds; as will be ſeen in the courſe of 8 
work. e 
ARITHME'TICAL, 4. that which 5 beg 
formed by numbers, or agreeable to ſome 7 


in arithmetic. FRA hich 


ARITHME'TICALLY, «d. perfor 4 
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med according to ſome rule of arithmetic, 
| and conſiſts of figures. 


| 


ed of ARG, /. [from area, Lat. a cheſt] a cheſt, 
erſons or coffer applied in Scripture to the vehicle in 
ey and | which Moſes was expoſed to the Nile the cheſt 
he wa | wherein the two fables of the covenant, the pot 
lat he of manna, and Aaron's rod, were kept; but 
h him; more particularly the veſſel built by Noah, to 
but a preſerve himſclf, tamily, and the whole race of 
s, lived terreſtrial and aerial animals, from the Flood. 
ARM, [carm, Sax.] a limb of the hu- 
ntained | man body, reaching from the ſhoulder to the 
hand. Anatomiſts divide the arm into two 
d. parts, calling only that part the arm which is 
want of included between the ſhoulder and the elbow; 
ſtate of the reit, from the elbow to the wriſt, being taken 
1tion. into the greater hand, is called the fore-arm. 
conftel. The arm, in this acceptation, has only one large 
ve figns bone, called the os Humer, or the ſhoulder- 
ierogly« bone, The other part conſiſts of two bones, 
ſe it i | namely, the radius and cubitus, or ulna. In 
animal, Geography, it denotes a branch of the ſea, or 
Lat.] to ariver, It is alſo figuratively uſed for power; 
a ram, as, the ſecular arm. Likewiſe, for a large 
theat branch or bough of a tree, - 
with 4 To ARM, v. a. [arme, Lat.] to furniſh 
with weapons; to cap, cafe, or cover with 
ir, ſong) yaw applied to the load-ſtone, or the ſhoes of 
a horſe, ; 
juſtly, or To ARM, v. u, to take arms; to be pro- 
n ſuch i vided againſt any attack, either of an enemy 
or caſualty. 
ws, Lat. ARMA DA, /. [Span. ] a fleet of men of 
war, applied by way of eminence to that great 
ret. aroſe one fitted out by the Spaniards, with an inten- 
ards from tion to conquer this iſland, in 1388. 
to change ARMADILLO, / [Span.] a four-footed 
to come ia animal of the Brazils: . 
ut of the ARMAMENT, Y [armamentum, Lat. ] any 
| place wherein arms are placed; great proviſions 
d xarit of military ſtores, Figuratively, an army, 
nt where. but moſt commonly applied to a fleet of men 
e nobility, 0! var, ; 
y hich pate  A'RMATURE, /. f armatura, Lat.] a mi- 
overnment li y dreſs to defend tlie body from the attack 
ohen enemy in battle; any thing to defend the 
that qua» body from external injuries. 
ſemble u ARMED, a. in 4 Mehr applied to beaſts 
a a4 birds of prey, when their teeth, horns, 
d ue ect, be ak, talons, or tuſks, &c. are of a dif- 
ling ching ferent colour. 
ARMIGER, J. { Lat. ] an eſquire, one that 
id purrpith bears arms, 
rt of com- _ ARMULLARY, a. [from armilla, Lat.] 
operations lonetiuing that is circular, ih alluſion to the 
tion, rb. I»rounding of a bracelet. Armillary ſphere, 
> the pra- i compolod of ſeveral braſs circles, which re- 
reſpecint pre cut thoſe of the horizon, meridian, ecliptic, 
ther rules &. drawn on the globe, 
ut dom & A RMINGS, J [plural] in a ſhip, are 


Wt? or red cloths tung fore and aft on the 


euthde of a ſhip ; thoſe on the tops are named 
lt armings, 
' ARMINIANS, 


* þ J. [from Arminius] the 
1 o Arminius, a famous miniſter at 
4 niterdam; 


* * . . 


7. ed iran the 


lar] ſpices, or any ſtrong- ſcented, fragrant, or 


| 


tination was not abſolute, but conditional; 


ARO 


that Chriſt has not only redeemed all, but / 
that there is an univerſal grace given to all 
mankind ; that grace is not an irreſiſtiblè prin- 
ciple ; that man is a free agent, always at Ii 4 
to obey all the motions of the Holy Ghoſt, or 
refiſt them; that with reſpect to perſeveranee, 
a man may, after juſtification, fall into new 
crimes. 

ARMI'POTENCE, / [arma and potentia, 
Lat.] power, or powerfulneſs in war. 

ARMI'POTENT, a. [ armipotens, Lat.] pow - 
erful, or ſtrong in the field, in arms, or at war. 

A RMISTICE, / [armiſtitium, Lat. ] a ſnort 
truce or ceſſation from arms for a ſhort time. 

A RMLET. / a ſmall arm of the fea. Fi- 
guratively, a bracelet, or ſome ornament worn 
on the arm. 

ARMO'NIACK, FL. Terroneouſly ſo written 
for Ammoniack. ] See AMMONIACK. . 

ARMO'RIAL, a. | armerial, Fr.] that which 
belongs to the coat or eſcutcheon of a family; 

A'RMOUR, /. [armure, Fr. | a cover for 
the body, to defend it from the inſtruments of 
war, warlike harneſs, | i | 

A'RMOURER, /. { armorier, Fr. ] one who 
makes, forges, or ſells armour ; one who dreſſes 
another in armour, : 

A'RMOURY, /. [armoire, Fr.] a place 
where arms are kept. Figuratively, arms. 

A'RMOUR-BEARER, /. he that carries 
the arms of another. 

ARMS, /. [not uſed in the fingular, arma, 
Lat. ] all kinds of weapons, whether offenſiveor 
defenfive. Figuratively, a ftate of hoſtility be- 
tween two nations; war. In Heraldry, the 
badges of diſtinction, eſcutcheons, or other 
marks of honour, given by ſovereigns, and 
borne on banners, ſhields, or coats, 

A'RMY, /,. [ armte, Fr.] a collection of 
men armed, commanded by theirproper officers. 
Figuratively, a great number. 

 AROMA'TIC, ce. ſpicey; fragrant; - 


AROMA'TICAL, 5 ftrong-ſcented, or - 
AROMA'TICS, /. [not uſed in the ſingu- 


ſmelling like ſpices; 


high-taſted body. 

To AROMATT'ZE,. v. a. [from aromas 
Lat.] to mix or ſcent with ſpices. Figuratively, 
to make any thing agreeable, which in its own 
nature would be loathſome. 

AROU'ND, ad. [d la ronde, Fr.] in a eir- 
ele; in a circular manner; on all fides. Uſed 
as a prepoſition, encircling z encompaſſing; 
round about. 

To AROU'SE, [aroxze] v. a. | ariſen, Sax. ] 
to wake from ſleep ; or excite an indolent per- 
ſon to action; to raiſe up; to ſtimulate. 

ARPE'GGIO, F. [Ital.] in Mufic, the 
making the notes of a chord to be heard diſ- 
tinctly one after another, by a purling or rol- 
ling of the hand on ſtringed inſtruments, be- 
ginning at the loweſt note, and rifing gradually 
upward3. 


A'RQUEBUSE, FX. a hand-gun, carabine, 


fuſee, or caliver, | 
| ARQUE- 
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ARR. 


_ »* *RQUEBUSIER, F. one whocarries, or 


makes uſe of, an arquebuſe; ' | 

ARRACK, /. See AR Ack. 

To AR RAL CN, [arrain] v. a. Darranger, 
Fr.] in Law, to ſet a thing in order, or fit it; 
for a trial. Applied to writings, to indict; 


to accuſe; to charge with crimes. 


— ARRAI'GNMENT, [arrainment] f. the 
& of trying a perſon upon an indictment, ac- 
cuſation, or charge. 

To ARRA'NGE. v, a. [ arranger, Fr.] to 
Aiſpoſe er put in order, including the ſecondary 
idea of art or ſkill. 

ARRA'NGEMENT, J, the act of putting 
er placing things into order, including the 
idea of kill, or judgment. 

ARRANT, @. | errant, Fr.] notorious, in- 
famous. | 

A'RRANTLY, ad. in @ notorious, infa- 
mous, or ſhameful manner. 

A'RRAS, / the richeſt ſort of tapeſtry, ſo 
called from Arras, a town in Flanders where it 
was firſt made. 

ARRA'Y, /. theorder in which an army is 
drawn up to give battle; dreſs, or external or- 
naments. 1 

To ARRA'Y, v. a. [arroyer, old Fr.] in 
Military affairs, to place an army in proper or- 
der to engage. To deck, embelliſh, or adorn 
with dreſs. 

ARRA'YER, /. officers that had the care 
of ſoldiers, and ſaw that they were properly ac- 
coutred. 

ARRE'AR, [arreer] /. | arriere, Fr.] that 
which remains unpaid. Applied to rent, it 
Genifies that which has been due ſome time, 
and is not diſcharged. 

* ARRE'ST, / | trom arrefer, Fr.] in Law, 
the ſeizing or appfehending a man, thereby 
depriving him of his liberty by legal proceſs, 
either for debt or any offence againſt the law ; 

a ſtopping or reſtraint from proceeding in an 
undertaking. . 

To ARRE'ST, v. 4. [arreſter, Fr. ] to ap- 
prehend by virtue of a writ from a court of juſ- 
tice ; to ſeize any thing by law; to ſeize upon; 
to (top, with-hold, or bind; to ſtop a body in 

motion. 

ARRE'T, /. [Fr.] the decifion of a ſove- 
reien court, or court of judicature; reſem- 
bling our acts of parliament. 

ARRIE'RE-FLEF, /. [Fr.] a fief depen- 
dant on another, 

ARRI'VAL, /, the coming to any place, 
either by ſex or land. Figuratively, the at- 
tainment of any deſign. ; 

ARRI'VANCE, /. company expected to 
come. 

To ARRTI'VE, v. x. [arriver, Fr.] to come 
to any place by water or land. Figuratively, 
to attain or come to. 

A'RROGANCE, or A'RROGANCY, / 
{ arrogantiay Lat.] the aſſuming or claiming to 
one's telf more honour or merit than is our due. 

A'RROGANT, part. {| arrogans, Lat. ] ſelf- 
eonceited, bauchty. 


ART * 


conceited or haughty manner. i 


| . ART 

To A'RROGATE, v. a. [arroge, La IEP > 
lay claim to a thing or quality which 2 n — ſl 
belong to us. ART 
A'RROW, ,. [arewe, Sax.) a ſlender yiew a diſeaſe 
of round wood, pointed, barbed, and ſhot out A'RT 
of a, bow; diſtinguiſtied from a dart, becauſe Ito Rapin 
that was thrown by the hand. Arrow-hrd i moun ed 
the ſharp point of an arrow, which was uſually aſter his 
armed with ſteel. was crea 
ARSE, /. [earſe, Sax. ] the poſteriors, Fi. ſelected n 
guratively, the hind part of any thing. Ty imperial 
bang an arſe, a low phraſe, to loiter or ſa be. Iwounded 
hind ; to be ſluggiſh or tardy. ered and 
A'RSENAL, /. | ar/enale, Ital.] a royal or one anot 
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public magazine; or place wherein all warlike 
ſtores are kept, or forged. | 
A'RSENIC, /. | apoivior, Gr.] in Natur 
Hiſtory, a ponderous, volatile, uninflammable, 
mineral ſubſtance, which gives whiteneſs to 
metals by infuſion, but deſtroys their mallez- 
bility z is*extremely corrofive, cauſtic, and a 
ſtrong poiſon. 

ARSE'NICAL, a, conſiſting, or having the 
properties, of arſenic. | 

ART, /. Cart, Fr. ars, Lat.] an abſtrad 
or metaphyſical term, implying a collectia 
of certain rules from obſervation and experi- 
ence, by which any thing may be performed, 
or any end obtained; diſtinguiſhed from {ci 
ence by its object. If the object be attended 
by the application of rules, or require pradio, 
then it is an arts but if contemplated only 
with reſpect to its different appearances, the 
collection of obſervations relative thereto i 
ſcience, A trade; cunning ; artfulneſs; ſpe 
culation. We have likewiſe the diviſion d 
arts into liberal and mechanic. The dib 
arts are thoſe which conſiſt in the application 
or exerciſe of the mind; the mechanic, tholt 


which conſiſt in the exerciſe of the body 3 
hand, and make uſe of machines to atun wy 
'» unk of a 


their ends, * 3 
me WIEN 


ARTE TRIAL, a. that which belong to, w 


is contained in, an artery. er - bop 
AR'TERIO'TOMY, / [from preps and e 
Tiuwo, Gr.] in Surgery, the opening an arter] | oy wor 
with a lancet, in order to draw hlood fran ig Sung 
thence. 1 
A'RTE'RY, /. [arteria, Lat.] in Anatomy pe 
a membraneous, elaſtic, conical tube, inte ee 
nally ſmooth, without valves, which decrexie Yes 
in its dimenſion in proportion to the nume 3 
of its branches, deſtined to receive the bl . ws 
ſrom the heart, and diſtribute it to the lung ARTIC 
and other parts of the body; that which ba pho: 
its origin from the right ventricle of the . "hah, 
is called the pulmonary artery, and that Wil "py" 
riſes from the left, the aorta. . 10 ns; 
A'RTFUL, 2. performed according * 1 
rules of art, including the idea of kill, Judt ular thin 
ment, or wiſdom. aer 
A'RTFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner ® Ay Fg 
ſhews a deal of cunning or (kill. * - _ 
A'RTFULNESS, / the quality © Ko ly: #7 
forming any thing with ikilly or the atis War ma; 


an end by cunning. 


A'RROGANTLY, ad. in an arrogant, ſelf- 
[ 


ARTHRITIG 


* 


ART 


| from 2p5p67%» Gr. ] gouty; or occaſioned by the 
gout ; that which has ſomething like joints. 
ARTHRITIS, / [ap%iric, Gr.] in Phyſic, 
A Jiſeaſe which aſfects the joints; the gout. ; 
ARTHUR, King of the Britons, according 
to Rapin, was born in Cornwall, 452» or 4533 
moun ed the throne of Danmemum, 467, 
aſter his father Gorloiis,' at 15 years of age; 
was created patrician by Ambroſi us, 476 
elected monarch of Briton, 308; aſſumed the 
imperial purple, 528; and was mortally 
wounded in a battle, 542; during which, Mo- 
ered and he happening to meet, ruſhed upon 
one another 10 furiouſly, that nothing but 
each could part them. Modred was ſlain 
upon the ſpot, and Arthur, mortally wounded, 
was carried to Glaſtonbury, where he died, 
a::4 go years, 76 of which he ſpent in the 
teiercile of arms; for though he had reigned 
but 34 years, yet before he came to the crown, 
he had long commanded the Britiſh armies 
under Ambrofius Arthur was undoubtedly a 
eat general, it is a pity his actions have 
[:rved tor 2 foundation to numberleſs fables, 


Natural 
nmable, 
eneſs to 
mallea-· 
y and 1 


ing tie 


abſtrad though worthy of bei ng recorded by the greateſt 
ollection and moſt able pen. He is ſaid to have in- 
d experi- ſtituted the order of the knights of the Round 
rformed, Table, ſo famous in Romances. Some credi- 


table hiſtorians aſſert, that king Henry II. being 
ki Pembroke, and hearing a Welſh bard fing- 
ing to his harp the ſtory of Arthur, concluding 
vith his death and burial in the church-yard 
pf Glaſtonbury, between 2 pyramids; the king 
rdered inquiry to be made, and the body dug 
pp; at the depth of 7 feet a great ſtone was 
Bound, on which was fixed a leaden croſs; 
1th this inſcription on the infide : Hie jacit 
ſepultus inclytus rex Arturius in inſula Ava- 
loala:“ i. e. © Here lieth the famous king 
Arthur, buried in the iſle of Avelon.* Dig- 
tus lower, they found the king's body in the 
runk of a tree, his beautitul queen lying by 
Vin. with long Rowing hair, in colour bright as 
ily Which however ſunk into duſt when 
rage ind touched. The king's bones were very large, 
an arter 0 wounds, at leaſt, in his ſcull, all cica- 
Jood fro lech except that of which he was ſuppoſed to 
t we died. This was diſcovered, 1189, accord- 
| Anatowh b. Girallus Cambrenſis, who ſays he ſaw 
the, inter- ee e them: Camden's Britan, tir. 
*h decreaſes : 5 7 ee * a 
the numde > RUJCHORE, / a plant much like the 
dhe blood "me, but hath large ſcaly heads, ſhaped like 
e lung due due ot pine tree, 
_ has "why MCLE, /. [aorticulus, Lat.] in Engliſh 
f the hearh oy hs but two articles, a and the? a be- 
that whic _— 8 before a vowel, y and ww excepted, or 
dent . 4 is uſed ina vague ſenſe to point 
„ ugele thing of the kind, in other re- 
4 n the determines what par- 
„„ ment. A ſubſtantive, without 
| (Amboy to iimit it, is taken in its wideſt 
+> + $035 na means all mankind. | 
e eme one of other of that kind, inde- 
un ar means, definitely, that par- 
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ART 


ARTHRI'TIC, or ARTHRI'TICAL, a. |therefore is called the Indefinite, the latter 


the Definite, Article. It is the nature of 
both the Articles to determine or limit the 
thing ſpokea of: à determines it to be one 
ſingle thing of the kind, leaving it ſtill uncer- 
tain which; „e determines which it is, or if 
many which they are. The firſt therefore dan 
only be joined to Subſtantives in the fingular 
number; the laſt may alſo be joined to plurals. 
There is a remarkable exception to this rule in 
the uſe of the. Adjectives few and many (the 
latter chiefly with the word great before it) 
which, though joined with plural Subſtan- 
tives, yet admit of the ſingular Article as as, 
a few men, a great many mens the reaſon of 
it is manifeſt from the effe& which the ar- 
ticle has in theſe phraſes: it means a ſmall or 


gives the idea of a Whole, that is, of Unity, 
Thus likewiſe a hwidred, a thouſand, is one 
whole number, an aggregate of many col. 
lectively taken; and therefore ſtill retains the 
Article a, though joined as an Adjective to a 
— Subſtantive : as, @ hundred years. The 

efinite Article the is ſometimes applied to 


degree, and its effect is to mark the degree the 
more ſtrongly, and to define it the more pre- 
ciſely :, as, ** The more I examine it, the better 
I like it. I like this the leaſt of apy. In Come 
merce, a fingle tranſaction, thing, or parcel. in 
an account. L 
To A'RTICLE, v. . to make conditions, 
or terms; to ſtipulate; to bind or oblige a per- 
ſon to ſerve another under certain conditions. . 
ARTI'CULAR, a. {articadarir, Lat.] in 
Phyfic, a diſeaſe which affects the joints. 
ARTI'CULATE, a. [from articulus, Lat.] 
in its primary ſenſe, applied to bodies which 
are joined tegether, and may be bent without 
being pulled aſunder. Applied to the voice, it 
implies, that its ſounds are diſtin and varied, 
but connected together, ſo as to form words. 
To ARTI'CULATE, v. a. Carticuler, Fr.] 


manner. 

ARTT'CULATELY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to pronounce the ſyllables of words 
diſtinctly. | | 

ARTICULA'TION, /. in Anatomy, the 
juncture of two bones in ſuch a manner, that 
they may be bent without being pulled aſunder. 
Applied to the voice, the modulations and va- 
riations of the voice, which are ſo connected as 
to form ſyllables or words. 

A'RTIFICE, /. [ artiffce, Fr. ] an indirect me- 


gem, or fraud. SyN ON. Cunning is employed 
in uſing means; firefſe in ſinuates Ys 
and muſt be accompanied by penetration; 
vice ſurpriſes and gives ſatisfaction; artifice 
generally makes uſe of ſtudied diſſimulation; 
a trick is commonly looked on as a fraud ; and 
a ſtratagem is oftener illicit than otherwiſe. 
ARTIFI'CIAL, a. [ artificiel, Fr.] ſome- 
thing made by art, in oppoſition to the produc- 


tions of nature; ſomething counterfeit, Arti- 
l fecial 


great number collectively taken, and therefore 


Adverbs in the Comparative and Superlative 


to pronounce ſyllables, or words in a diſtindt 


thod of attainining one's end; a pretence, ſtrata- 
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ASA 
Fetal lines ar e thoſe which are drawn upon a 
ſector, or ſcale, to repreſent lines and tangents. 

ARTIFI'CIALLY, ad. in an artful, cun- 
ning, crafty, or ſkilful manner. 

ARTI'LLERY, /. [a mg noun, artillerir, 
Fr:] the heavy engines of war, ſuch as cannon, 
bombs, &c. , 

ARTISA'Ny [ artizdn] ſ. [ artiſan, Fr.] pro- 
perly applied to thoſe profeſſors of trades which 
require the leaſt exerciſe of the underſtanding; 
a low mechanic, manufacturer, or tradeſman. 

ARTIST, / | artifte, Fr.] one who excels 
in thoſe arts which require good natural parts; 
or ene who underſtands both the theory and 
practice of the art which he profeſſes, 

A'RTLESS, 4. without art, deſign, craft, 
or cunning. | 

A'RTLESSLY, ad. in a ſimple, innocent, 
and undeſigning manner. f 

A'RUNDEL, a town in Suſſex, with the 
title of an earldom ; it has a good market on 
Wedneſdays, and. a ſmall one en Saturdays, 
It is ſeated on the fide of a hill on the river 
Arun, over which it has a wooden bridge, 
where ſmall ſhips may ride. The ancient 
caſtle is ſeated on the ſummit of the hill, 
and is ſaid to be a mile in compaſs. It is 
eight- miles E. of Chicheſter, and 6g S. W. 
by S. of London; governed by a mayor and 
burgeſſes, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment; it has two ſtreets paved with ſtones. 

ARU'SPICES, /. an order of prieſthood 
among the old Romans; ſoothſayers, who 
pretended to foretell things to come, by in- 
ſpecting the entrails of beaſts. 

AS, conjunct. | als, Teut.] referring to an 
action, or time paſt, in the ſame manner; 
-when it anſwers ſo or ſuch, it is uſed for 
that. So uncertain, as they require a great 
deal of examination.“ Bac. In a particular 
reſpect; as far as a particular relation extends; 
like, or of the ſame kind. By an ellipſis, for 
45 if. Referring to the preſent time, it implies 
fomething done, during that particular action, 
at the ſame time. Whiſtled as he went.“ 
Dryd. According to, or in what manner. 
« Ar they pleaſe.” Boyle, Anſwering 10, 
lite, or ſame, it is uſed as a relative, and im- 
plies which. „The ſame crime, as he com- 
mitted.”* When at the beginning of two ſen- 
tences immediately following each other, it 
denotes a likeneſs or compariſon between them. 
Anſwering %, it implies condition, or the 
ſame manner. © Some peculiarity as well as 
bis face. Locke. 

ASAFOE'TIDA,Y. a very ſtinking gum, 
which, according to Kempter, is drawn from a 
root of an umbelliferous plant, which grows in 
the province of Charaſan in Perſia, It has 
large thick roots, with few fibres, black with- 
out, and full of white fœtid juice; a medicine 

reſcribed in all nervous complaints. 0 

A'SAPH ST. an Epiſcopal city of Flintſhire, 


* 


in North Wales, ſeated on the river Elway, 


where it unites with the river Clayd, and over 
both there is a bridge. It is a very poor place; 
and ot note only for its cathedral. It has a 


one, which may be 


ſmall market on Saturdays, It; : 

N. W. of Cheſter; and 241 fl. We 
ASBE'STINE, a. ff 

ſomething which cannot wow aus ay 4 
ASBE'STOS, /. 
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filaments, from one to 
very. fine, brittle, 
It has the wonderful property of 


In Genealogy, to trace a pedigree ASH, , 
towards its SH founders. Pe ron - Il 
ASCE'NDABLE, a. that which may h , male 
aſcended, 3 8 | jen has a 
ASCE'NDANT, /. [a/cendan,, Fr. jn l H 
ral ĩty, ſuperiority or influence, whereby oa de cone 
man or thing unreaſonably biaſſes or tyranaizs =u —— 
over another. Figuratively, che greateſt height e 
or perfection. In Genealogy, anceſtors, « —_ 
thoſe neareſt the root of a pedigree. 0 — 
ASCE'NDENCY, / a bias; an e HB 
influence or ſuperiority. * 
ASCE'NDING, part. [aſcendens, Lat.] . !* 
ing-upwards from the earth. In Aſtronomy, — 
thoſe degrees, or ſtars which are above tie ceſ - 
horizon, The aſcending node of a planet "4 5 
that point of its orbit, wherein it is found l > 
its motion towards the north. hots 
ASCE'NSION, / [aſcenſſo, Lat.] a nv ban 
tion upwards. ' Aſcen on, in Aftronom;, i | ** 
either right or obligat. The difference beine , Stur 
right and oblique aſcenſion is what the aſtrans | _ 
mers mean by a/cen ſional difference, Aſcenin dndon "= 
day, the day on which the aſcenſion of our dr A'SHLA 
viour is commemorated, commonly callts * 
Holy Thurſday, the Thurſday but one betar ngths yan 
Whitſuntide. A'SHLE 
ASCE'NSIVE, 4. Tfrom aſcends, Lat Ju diner, 
which is in motion upwards; that which is et hich f A 
a riſing ſtate. Way 4 1 
ASCE NT, /,. [aſcenſus, Lat.] motion up ASHO'R 
wards ; the place by which an eminence n e 
be climbed. Figuratively, a high place & ASHWE 
eminence. In Phyfics, the aſcent of fluids "os 
their riſing above the level of their own !uri fingers 1 
ces, Sc. In Logic, a kind of argums hey appear 
wherein we riſe from particulars to univerlak x Peta 
To ASCERTA'IN, v. a. Lace, Fo. the 
to determine the ſignification of any word; ding to , 
take away all doubt. 207% dught into 
ASCERTA'INER, /, one who lim a nie; 
determines the ſignification of a doubttul & res, and \ 
preſſion. 5 hole congre 
ASCERTA'INMENT, /, the determi finity, th 
ing the fignification of a doubtful ese be 
a ſettled rule or ſtandard. * A'SHY, 4 
ASC ETI C, a. [4oximxer, Gr.] emp" a whitiſh 
only in exerciſes of devotion and e A'SIA, — 
AscE Tic, / Ac. Gr.] . dt 
practiſes a greater degree of auſterity and m0 e N. by 
tification than others. lru-Ocea 


. : G : 
A'SCII, y [ from . and cn. / Gr.] — 


A811 


Zone 


thofs inhabitants of the Torrid 

les N. 4 — at certain times of the 
onden bear, becauſe the ſun is then vertical, or ſhines 
F 61. rpendicularly on their heads, Y en 
hre, ASCITES, /. [ from a FR Gr.] in Medi- 
dolle ine, à kind ot dropſy, which principally af- 
ds al cds the abdomen, or lower belly, and is re- 
length, nedied by tapping. 

able ASCI'TIC, a. cauſed by an aſcites ; drop- 
TY cal, or reſembling an aſcites. i 5 
n ASCITI'TIOUS, [ afſitifhious] a. [ afcititigg, 
} ſmall t.] that which is counterteit or ſpurious, 

& To ASCRI'BE, v. a. [aſcribo, Lat. ] to de- 
Junk uce trom as a cauſe; to attribute to; to impute. 
„ ASC RI PTION, /. the act of aſcribing. 
molle ASH, T [fe Sax.] in Botany, the frax#- 
ackwar Ic has pinnated leaves ending in a lobe. 

ts male flowers have no petals 3 and the ger- 
"may de jen has one ſeed like a bird's tongue. 

"1 ASHA'MED, à. to be conſcious of hay- 
* Na g done ſomething which a perfon may find, 
ET oY zult with. 
yes A'SHBOURNE, a town in Derbyſhire ; 
telt height ith a market on Saturdays, Diſt. 1 394 miles 
eto, & om London, 

A'SHBURTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
an unde hich has a market on Tueſdays and Satur- 

ys. It ſends two members to parliament, 
| Lat.] (6 piſtant 1924 miles from London. | 
Altronomy ASHBY DE LA ZOUCH, a town in 


iceſterſnire, which has a market on Satur- 
ays, Distant 115 miles from London. 
A'SHEN, a. made of aſh, or aſh-wood. 
A'SHES, /. has no ſingular, aſca, Sax. ] that 
ditance which bodies are reduced to by burn- 


ww. 
A'SHFORD, a town in Kent, which has a 


mY on Saturdays, It is 57 miles from 
Ondon. 
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2) 85 dey come out of the quarry, of different 
| 


ngths, breadths, and thickneſs. 

ASHLERING, / in Building, quartering 
d garretsy about two foot and a quarter or three 
t high from the floor, and reaching to the 


ſters, 
„on land, or 


2 Lat. bu 
t which is N 
1 


ASHO RE, ad, to the ſhore 


the land. 


] motion up 
minence n 


igh ph NY EV E'DNESDAY, f the firſt day of 
1 0 th at, when, in the primitive church, notori- 
i _— 2 © linners were put to open pennance, thus: 


"ey appeared at the church- door bare-footed, 


to univerſal, a cloatked in ſackcloth, where being exa- 
re = ned, their diſcipline was Werne ac- 
any word "ung to their offences ; after which being 

ho limits & duelt into the church, the biſhop ſinging the 
y btful & u penetential pſalms, they proſtrated them- 
, dou es and wich tears begged abſolution; the 
the determi | ve congregation having aſhes on their heads; 

| expreſba huty, that they were both mortal, and de- 


Ped tobe burnt to aſhes for their fins. 
HV. a. reſembling the aſh in colour, or 


. emp len au latiſti gre 
mortincatias. ASIA _ 
5 3 of the four great parts of the 
þ wp = "4 the ſecond in order. It is bounded 
erity 4 dy the frozen ſea, on the E. by the 
. Jie "Xa which is part of the South-Sea, 
gry 


ASHLAR, /. in Maſonry, free-ſtones, as 


81 5 
on the S. by the Indian- Sea, and on the W. by 
Europe and Africa. It is of larger extent than 
any of the three parts in our continent; and it 
is generally ſaid that the firſt man was created 
here; though many are of a different opi- 
nion, ariſing from the uncertainty where the 
garden of Eden was placed. , But be that as it 
will, arts and ſciences were early cultivated 
here; though they are thought tovcome origi- 
nally from Egypt 3 but all the conſiderable reli. 
gions now known had their firſt beginning in 
Aſia; and there are ſtill a great number of peo- 
ple who maintain their ancient tenets, which, 
according to them are a hundred thouſand years 


fold. They have one ſort of religion in China, 


and another in India, whoſe prieſts are the 
Bramins; not to mention the Jews, Chriſtians, 
and Mahometans, whoſe beginnings are ſuffici- 
ently known to all the- world. This was the 
ſeat of ſeveral ancient empires, or monarchies 3 
ſuch as that of the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perſians, 
and Greeks. It is 4740 miles in length from 
the Dardanels on the W. to the Eaſtern ſhore 
of Tartaryz and 4980 in breadth from the 
moſt ſouthern part of Malacca to the moſt nor- 
thern cape of Nova Zembla. It may be divided 
into tea great parts, namely, Turkey in Aſia, 
Arabia, Perſia, the Mogul's empire, with the 
Two Peninſuias of India, Thibet, China, and 
Corea, Great and Little Bocharia, with / 
Carazm, Little and Great Tartary, Siberia, 
and the iſlands The Governments of Afia 
are generally monarchical;z and Turkey, Perſia, 
the Mogul's empire, Thibet, and China, are 
ſubje& to ſingle monarchs ; but the reſt divided 
among ſeveral ſovereigns; ſo that there are 
reckoned ſeven emperors, thirty kings, beſides 
petty princes, and the rajahs of India, which 
are very numerous, With regard to the extent 
of their religions, the Chriſtian is but ſmall 
in reſpe@ of the Mahometan, which compre- 
hends one-third of Aſia; and the Pagan is- 
about twice as much extended as the Mahome- 
tan, Beſides theſe, ſome pretend there is the 
natural religion, which has about as many fol- 
lowers as the Chriſtian. The languages are 
ſo many and fo various, that it is impoſſible to 
enumerate them; but the chief are the Tur- 
kiſh, the Grecian, the Arabick, the Chineſe, 
the Perſian, and the Old Indian. In ſhort, 
every country and iſland. has almoſt a diſtinct 
language. Befides the animals we have in Eu- 
rope, there are lions, leopar ds, tigers, camels, 
elephants, rhinoceroſes, and many others. 
There are ſeveral great lakes; but the princi- 
pal are the Caſpian Sea, which is 2000 miles 
in circumference, and the lake Aral which 
is about half as much, and has not been long 
known to the Europeans. In Painting, Aſia 
is- repreſented by a woman wearing a garland 
of various flowers and fruits; dreſſed in a rich 
embroidered veſtment; holding in her right- 
hand branches and roots of caſſia, papper, 
cloves, &c. and in her left a ſmoaking cenſer ; 
with a camel kneeling by her. 

ASI'DE, ad. applied to ſituation, that 


which is not traight, Oppoſed to perpendi - 
. H | gh * cular, 
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cular, out of, or deviating from its true direc. is to be pronounced, ſtrong, and the breat h 
| 


tion; not directly towards ; or from the com- 


pany. 

A'SININE, à. partaking of the nature of 
an aſs, bg 

To ASK, v. a. [aſcian, Sax. ] to defire a 
thing; to demand; to put a queſtion ;; to en- 
quire; to require. 


ASKA'NCE, ASKAU'NCE, or A. SPE“ 
SKAU' NT, ad. a look, wherein the pupils of any thing injurious to the 
' each eye are turned to the corners of the eye- 


lid; obliquely, or with a leer, and is exprei- 
five of ſlyneſs or diſdain. . 
makes a re- 


A'SKER, J. the perſon who 
queſt or enquiry. 
ASKE'W, ad. aſide, wherein the pupils 


are drawn to one corner of the eye, and ge- 


nerally beſpeaks contempt ar diſdain. 


A'SKRIG, a town in Yorkſhire, whoſe 


market is on Thurſdays. Diſtance 2435 miles 


from Londen. 

ASLA'NT, ad. onone fide; obliquely. 

ASLE'EP, ad, in that ſtate wherein all 
the ſenſes are in a manner cloſed, the eyes 
ſhut, and a perſon enjoys that reſt from animal 
labour called ſleep. | 

ASLO PE. pp. declirfing ; obliquely. 

ASP, or A'SPIC, /. [ a/pis, Lat.] a kind of 
ſerpent, whoſe poiſon is ſo dangerous and 
quick in its operation, that it kills without 
the poſlibility of a remedy. It is very ſmall, 
and thoſe who are bitten by it die by ſleep 
and lethargy. 

ASPA'LATHUS, / a plant called the 
Roſe of Jeruſalem. The wood of a prickly 
tree, heavy, oleaginous, ſomewhat ſharp and 
bitter to the taſte, and anciently in much repute 
for an aſtringent, but now little uſed. An oil 
drawn from it is of an admirable ſcent, and very 
comfortable to the head to which perfumes are 
not offenſi ve. 

* ASPA'RAGUS, F. a garden plant, the 
root of which is defervedly reckoned one of 
the five openers, and is an ingredient in all 
compoſitions intended to cleanſe the viſcera, 
eſpecially where their obſtructions threaten 
the jaundice and dropſy. It is likewiſe uſed 
in many diſorders of the breaſt, as operating 
by urine, and is of ſervice in moſt ſuch 
caſes. 

A'SPECT, / [aſpectut, Lat.] the face; a 
peculiar caſt of the countenance; look or ap- 
pearance; the front ſituation of a building, or 
direction towards any point. In Aftrelogy, 
the ſituation of ſtars or planets with reſpect to 
each other. | 

To ASPE'CT, v. a. [aſpicio, Lat.] to look 
upon ; to behold. 

 A'SPEN, or ASP, /. [eſpe, Sax.] a kind 
of poplar, whoſe leaves are ſuppoſed to be 
always trembling : uſed adjectively for things 
made out of its wood, or thoſe which reſem- 
ble it, with reſpe& to the trembling of its 
leaves. ; 

A'SPER, a. [Lat.] rough or rugged. Spi- 
ritus aſper, in Grammar, an accent in this 


AS'S 


ſupply the place of an-4, 
To A'SPERATE, v. 4. 
roughen, or make rough. 


neſs, applied to the behaviour or 


ther; to ſlander; to calumniate. 


ASPE'RSION, /. { a/perſio, Lat.] the ada 
of caſting water about, ſo as it may fall in 
ſmall drops, not in full ſtreams. Sprinkling 
applied in Divinity to the mode of baptiſy 
commonly practiſed, oppoſed to immeria, 
Figuratively, an unmerited calumny or (larver, 

ASPHA'LTOS, J. a ſolid, brittle, blak, 
bituminous, inflammable - ſubſtance, relemh. 
ling pitch, and chiefly found ſwimming 9 
the ſurface of the lake A/phaltites, or Del 
e cities of Solan 
and Gomorrah, It is uſed as a principals 
gredient in the ground that engravers fpral 
upon their plates, which they intend to ach 


Sea, where anciently ſtood 


or eat in a figure with aqua fortis. 
ASPHA'LTIC, a. 
bituminous, or pitchy, 
A'SPHODEL, {. 


with nurture. 


To A'SPIRATE, v. a. [aſpiro, Lat.) w 
a great ſtreſs of voice upon any ſyllable or l 
When uſed neuterly, to be pronoun 


ter. 
with ſtreſs and vehemence, or a full breath. 

A'SPIRATED, a. 
nounced with ſome degree of roughneſs, 
or vehemence of voice, or a full breath. 


pronounced ſoftly would be ear, ear: 


To ASPI'RE, v. u. [aſpiro, Lat.] we 


deavour to attain ſomething above our 
circumſtances, rank, or power. 


the particles to and after. 


ASQUI'NT, ad. | from ſeendas, $4 | 


poſition of the eyes, wherein they 
ſeem to look the ſame way; obliquely. 


ASS, Y | afinus, Lat. 
giſhneſs, hardineſs, patience in labour, 


neſs of diet, and long life. Figurativel) f 


word implies a perſon of mean, ab) a 
baſely patient under proyocations 3 
and dull. 


A'SSA, /. {in Pharmacy, divided int 4 
dulcis, or dint. and afſa fatida) ws * 


reſin, of a browniſh colour, a ſharp gr 
a very ſtrong offenſive ſmell; from 
receives both the name above · ment 


form |* |, which thews that the letter under " 


lee, Lat] u 


AS PE RITV, /. | aſperitas, Lat. 
neſs, or roughnels, applied to the E- 
dies and pronunciation. Moroſeneſs, or ray 


To ASPE'RSE, v. 4. [ aſpergo, Lat] toſs 
character of a 


from aca, Gr. 


Y 

[ aſphodelus, Lat.) in N. 
tany, the day lily. There are fix ſpecin; 
and were by-the Ancients planted near buys 


ing places to ſupply the manes of the dec 


aſpiratus, Lat.] N 


ASPIRA'TION, /. Caſpiratio, Lat. ] a fg 
ing for, or longing after; an ardent def 
generally uſed in a ſpiritual ſenſe. Ama 
Grammarians, it denotes the pronouncing 4 
ſyllable with ſome vehemence as theſe vw 
beginning with the letter 5, hear, hed : 


Uſed wil 


in Natural Hiſtor 
a domeſtic animal, remarkable for its df 


likewiſe that of yung. . 
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Figuratively, 


from uber 


ASS: 
To ASSAI L, v. a. [ afſaillir, Fr. ] to attack, 
er fall upon, in order to fubdue, as an enemy. 
to attack with arguments. 


ASSAULABLE, a. that which may be at- 


tacked. 
| ASSAI'LANT, / [affaillant, Fr.] he who 


makes an attack, oppoſed to one who defends. 
ASSAI'LANT, a. uſing acts of violence 
2yainſt another; attacking. _— 
ASSA'RT, / in Law, an offence committed 
zn a foreſt, by pulling or grubbing up by the 
roots thole trees or buſhes that form thickets 
or coverts for beaſts. | 
ASSA'SSIN, or ASSASSINA'TOR, F. 
[aſſaſſin, Fr.] one who murders another, either 
jor hire or by treachery, - 
To ASSA'SSINATTE, v. @. to murder ano- 
ther treacherouſly, revengefully, or tor hire. 
ASSASSINA'TION, /. the act of murder- 
ng by treachery, or for hire. ; 
ASSAU'LT, /. [affault, Fr.] in War, a 
enetal and furious attack of a camp, or forti- 
bed place, with an intention to carry, or be- 
ome maſter of it, This has lately been ſtiled 
cp de main, or a ſtrong and vigorous im- 
refiion, In Law, a violent injury offered to 
man's perſon, which may be committed by 
Bering a blow, or a terrifying ſpeech, 
To ASSAU'LT, v. a. in War, to make 
general and furious attack, without any cover, 
m a camp) or tortified place, in order to carry, 
become maſters of it; to offer violence to; 
d attack, or invade, ; 
ASSAU'LTER, ,. one who uſes violence 
gainſt another. 
| ASSAY, /. [ Hayer, Fr.] examication, 
rial, vr attempt; attack. 


em by the clerks of markets. Caf 

To ASSA'Y, v. a. [ Hayer, Fr.] to put to 
e trial; to try. | | 

ASSAY'ER, /. an officer of the mint, who 
© m-rals, in order to determine their fine- 
whe how much they are above or below 
andard, f 
ASSAY'ING, /. the art of ſeparating metals, 
hots, mineral ſalts, and ether bodies, from 
ch other. 

ASSECU'TION, /. Tafecutio, Lat.] in 
anon Law, acquirement. þ 
ASEMBLAGE, /. ſafſemblage, Fr.] the 
Mecking a number of individuals together, 
4 to torm a whole; it differs from aſſembly, 
ale that is uſed of perſons, and this of 


ng 


— 


To ASSE'MBLE, v. a. [afſembler, Fr.] to 
lite ſeveral things together, ſo as to form a 
Nie; to bring ſeveral things together into 
4 place. Uſed, neuterly, with the prepoſition 
ASSE'MBLY, / [ aſſemble, Fr.] a com- 
py met together, either upon buſineſs or for 
_ In the Military Art, it is the ſe- 

"» 222ting of a drum before a march, as a 

i! tor the ſoldiers to ſtrike their tents, roll 

= uh; and ſtand to arms. Aſjentblics of the 
Vue called convocations, ſynods, coun- 


In Law, efſay of 
eis and meaſures is the examination of 


: "45: __——. . 
[cils; the annual meeting of the church of 
Scotland is called 4 General Aſſembly. 

ASSE'NT, /. [offenfus, Lat.] that act of 
the mind whereby it takes, or acknowledges, 
any propoſition to be true or falſe. In a more 
looſe tenſe, agreement, or conſent. 

To ASSE'NT, v. =, [afentic, Lat.] to re- 
ceive a thing as true. 4 | 

To ASSE'RT, v. a. [affero, Lat.] to affirm 
a thing as true; to claim a thing as one's due; 
to defend both hy words and actions. 

ASSE'RTION, J the affirming- a thing as 
tre; a propoſition conceived or delivered in 
| poſitive terms. | 

ASSE'RTIVE, a. poſitive; obſtinate; dog- 
matical. 8 , 
| ASSE'RTOR, / he who affirms any pro- 
poſition as true; the author or ſupporter of any 
opinion, 14s 
| To ASSE'SS, v. a. | 2/effare, Ital.] to rate 
or tax; .to fine a perſon. ado 
2 ASS E'SSMENT, /. the ſum, fine, or cuf- 
tom, levied upon any perſon or commodity z 
the act of levying a fine. e 

ASSE'SSOR, /. in Law, one who fits on 
the bench with a judge, in order to aſſiſt him 
with advice ; one who is next or equal to ano- 
ther in rank or dignity. , 
A'SSETS, /. [uſed only in the plural, from 
| afſez, Fr.] the goods of , a perſon deceaſed, 
barre are appropriated to the payment of his 

ebts. | 

To ASSE'VER, or ASSE'VERATE, v. &. 
H evero, Lat.] to affirm or deny a thing, not 
only with an oath, but likewiſe with impreca- 
tions, execrations, or curſes; 

ASSEVERA'TION, /. [affeveratio, Lat.] 
the act of affirming a thing with great ſolem- 
nity by an oath or imprecation. | 

 ASSIDU'ITY,"F. { a/f/iduite, Fr.] a conſtant 
| attention or applicatlon to buſineſs ; unwearied 
diligence, © . & 

ASSI'DUOUS, a. [af/iduus, Lat. ] unwea- 
ried 3 inceſſant; continual and unremitted, 

ASST DUOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to exerciſe diligence without wearineſs, and ap- 
plication without intermiſſion. L : 

ASSIE'NTO, J. [Span.] à Spaniſh word, 
ſigni ying a contract or bargain. 

To ASSI'GN, [ah, the. i is pronounced 
long] v. a. [ag, Lat.] to diſtribute ; to 
allot; to appoint. In Law, to transfer property 
to another. | | 

ASSI'GNABLE, Caſinable] a. that which 
may be determined, ſettled, fixed, or marked 
out. : 

ASSIGNA'TION, /. [affignation, Fr. ] the 
act of transferring property to another. 

ASSIGNEE', Caine] FS. [affigne, Fr.] one 
appointed by another to do an act, or perform 
any buſineſs in his ftead. Commonly applied 
to thoſe perſons who are entruſted with the 
eſtate of a bankrupt, and are by law empow- 


ered to collect his debts, and make a dividend 


of his effects to his ſeveral creditors. * | 
ASSI'GNER, [ aſrmer } J. be who ſets out, 


determines, or appoints. 
a” ASSI'GN- 


A'SS 
ASSIGNMENT, [aſcinment] /. is the tranſ- 
© ferring by deed, the intereſt one has in a leaſe, 
or other thing, to another perſon, Aſſign- 
ments may be made of lands in fee for life or 

tars, of an annuity, rent-charge, judgment, 

tute, &c. | 

ASSIMILABLE, @, [from afſimilo, Lat.] 
that which may be converted into the ſame 
nature, or be made like another, 

o ASSI'MLLATE, v. 4. [aſſimilo, Lat.] to 
sonvert to the ſame nature; ts bring to a re- 
ſemblance. | 

ASSIMILA'TION, /. in Phyſics, is that 
motion by which bodies convert other bodies 
related to them, or at leaſt ſuch as are pre- 
pared to. be converted into their own ſubſtance 
and nature. Thus flame multiplies itſelf upon 
oily bodies, and generates new flames; air 
upon. water, and produces new air; and all 
the parts, as well ſimilar as organical, in vege- 
tables and animals, firſt attract with ſome 
election or choice, nearly the ſame common, 
or not very different juices for aliment, and 
afterwards aſſimilate or convert them into their 
own nature. 


To ASSI'MULATE, v. a. [affimulo, Lat.] 


to put on a counterfeit appearance; to feign. 
ASSIMULA'TION, /. 3 Lat. ] 
a counterfeit, or ſpecious reſemblance. 
To ASSI'ST, v. a. [af/ifter, Fr.] to relieve; 


to help. 

ASSI'STANC E, /. [aſilance, Fr. | the act 
of helping ; help. 

ASSI'STANT, @. that which ſupplies the 
defects of another ; that which helps. 

ASSI'STANT, /. one who helps another. 

ASSI'S E, or AS FZE, /. [ a//iſe, Fr. ] is uſed 
for the court, place, or time, when'and where 
the writs and proceſſes, whether civil or crimi- 
nal, are decided by judges and jury. Aſſize is 
either general, when judges take their reſpec- 
tive circuits, with commiſſion to take all aſ- 
fize ; or ſpecial, where a commiſſion is granted 


to particular perſons for taking an aſſize for 


one or two cauſes only, All the counties of 
England are divided into fix circuits, and the 
Judges are aſſigned by the king's commiſſion 
for every circuit, who now hold the aſſizes 
twice a year, in every county (though by Magna 
Charta they were ſent but once a — except 
in Middleſex, where the courts of record ſit, 
and the counties palatine. The term is like- 
wiſe applied to Anny the whole proceſs of a 
writ; a jury; a ſtatute for regulating the 
weight of bread; and the bread itſelf, as pre- 
- ſcribed by the ſtatute, 

To ASSI'ZE, v. a. to fix the price, weight, 
or ſize of a commodity, 


ASS 
federated ; joined as accomplicez z mikiy 
part of a ſociety, or company, 
ASSO'CIATE, F. one — il joined to 1. 
ther as aſſiſtant, companion, partner, conſe, 
rate, or accomplice. 55 4 
ASSOCIA'TION, /. the a& of uniting; 
union; ſociety a contract or treaty, by which 
two or more are united together tor their my. 
tual aſſiſtance, for the better carrying on 19 
deſign. In Phyſics, combination, or union. 
o AS SOLL, [affoudre, Fr.] in lay, 9 
deliver or diſcharge a perſon from excommut - 
cation. | 
A'SSONANCE, /. [ufſonance, Fr.] re. 
rence of one ſound to another reſembling it, 
In Rhetoric or Poetry, it is where the words of 
a phraſe or verſe have nearly the ſame ſound e 
termination, but make no proper rhyme; 
theſe are accounted vicious in Engliſh, though 
an elegance among the Romans. 
A'SSONANT, part. [ afſonant, Fr.] to nag 
things in claſſes, according to their reſemblang 
with each other. 

To ASSO'RT, v. a. [affortir, Fr.] un 

in claſſes. 

ASSO'RTMENT. /. [affortement, Ft.] i 

Trade, a ſtock of goods, conſiſting of varia 

pieces of different ſorts, In Painting, the pm 
rtion and harmony between the ſeveral part, 

To ASSUA'GE, u age v. a. Faſſuds 
Lat.] to cool, or leflen, applied to heat; u 
calm, applied to the wind; to pacify or appeals 
applied to paſſion or rage; to eaſe, applied i 
pain. In its general ſenſe, it implies the It 
ſening the violence of ſomething turious, New 
terly, to abate, or grow 175 170 

ASSUA'GEMENT, | af/wdgement, | /. 
which leſſens the LD thing. : 
 ASSUA'GER, [ affwdger, | /. one who put 
fies rage, appeaſes anger, or leflens pain, 

ASSUA'SIVE, [affewdjive] a. [from aſus 
deo, Lat. | that which has a great influeacti 
that which aſſuages, mitigates, or paciſies. 

ASSU'ETUDE, . [afſyetude Lat.] the le 
ing accuſtomed to any thing; cuſtom. 

To ASSU'ME, v. a. [affiems, Lat.] totakt; 
to repreſent a character; to take up one'sſel 
to arrogate ; or claim what is not one's due. 

ASSU MER, /. one who claims or 1 
gates more than is his due; an arrogant perlot 

ASSU'MPSIT, [ pron. without the WAL 
voluntary or verbal promiſe, whereby 2 un 
takes upon him to perform or pay any thing 
another. 

ASSW'MPTION, [pron. without the f. 
[ aſſumptio, Lat.] the act of a propriating uf 
thing to one's ſelf ; the ſuppoſi 
without any formal proof. The 4 


> 


ASSI'ZER, or ASSI'SER, J. an officer who 
has the inſpeRisn into the weights and meaſures 
of commodities. 


ASSO'CIABLE, a, {affeciabilis, Lat.] that 


the Virgin Mary is celebrated on dhe 
Auguſt. In Logic, the-minor, 
poſition in a categorical ſyllogiſm 
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AST 


ASSU'RANCE, [the ſyllables % at the | ASTRA'Y, 4d. wandering from the richt 


inning of this and the four following words 


ee by ſome pronounced like aſtu] [. | aſſurance, 


r. ] a certain expeRation of ſomething future 
dandence; truſt ; conviction, In Commerce, 
contract by which a perſon ſubjects himſelf 
> make good the damages to be ſuſtained 
y another in a voyage» or by fire, See In- 
URANCE, | 
To ASSU'RE, v. 4. [affurer, Fr.] to per- 
uade a perſon oi the certainty ot a thing; to 


le a perſon confident, by removing the 
Nules of doubt or fear; to be betrothed. 


ASSU'REDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
trays no doubt; certainly; undoubtedly, 
ASSU'REDNESS, / the ſtate of a perſon 


who is certain, or entirely free from doubt. 


ASSU'RER, /. [affureur, Fr.] one who re- 
In Commerce, 


t ſea, ; 

ASSY'RIA, an ancient empire of Aſia, 
omprehending the modern provinces of Cur- 
iftan, Diarbec, and Irac-arabic, | 

A'STERISK, /. [&ripionc;, Gr.] a character 
ſed to render any particular paſſage in the 
uthor conſpicuous, or to refer to ſome note in 

e margin, or at the bottom of the page mark- 
8 thus [* |: when two or three are placed to- 

ther in a line, they denote that ſome word is 

o be ſupplied, or is wanting * * *. 

ASTE RN, ad. a ſea term, in the hinder 
art of a thip ; or any thing ſituated behind the 


dropped] in Medicine, a difficulty of brexth- 
hg arifing from a diſorder in the lungs, attend- 
d with 2 great uneaſineſs in the diaphragm, or 
ræcordia. 

ASTHMA'TIC, er ASTHMA “TIC AL, a. 
tected or troubled with an aſthma. 

To ASTO'NISH, v. a. [eftenner, Fr.] to 
caion ſurprize by the imamenſity and novelty 


| an object; to amaze. 
ASTONISHMENT, / a ſurprize, occa- 
oned by an immenſe and new object; diſtin- 
iſhed from admiration, both by the degree, 
5 the nature of the object. | 
0 ASTOU'ND, V. 4. eftonney r. to 

i niſh ; to confound with Zou ns } 

ASTRA'DDLE, ad. to ſit on a thing, ſo that 
it of our legs ſhould be on each fide of it. See 


STADE, 

ASTRAGAL, /. [<rptyanec, Gr.] in A- 
tomy, a bone of the tarſus, with a convex 
| ence, articulated with the tibia by a gin- 
mus commonly called the ancle bone. In 


rehite cure, a little round member, in the 


m of a ring or bracelet, ſerving as an orna-. 


zent to the tops and bottoms of columns. 
unnery, the little 


ance, of which 
d each piece, 
2 a. [from aftrum, Lat.] that 
£ longs to, or depends on, the ſtars. 
Jear is the time which the earth takes 
Rake its revolution round the ſun, | 


moulding on a piece o 
there are generally three 


In 


* any of them did or will happen. 


or direct path. Figuratively, wrong, or in an 
error. 0 | | 

ASTRE'A, according to the Heathen My- 
thology, was the daughter of jupiter and 
Themis, and goddeſs of Juſtice; in the golden 
age, ſhe came from heaven to dwell on earth ; 
but the wickedneſs of the iron age was ſuch, 
that ſhe fled ts heaven again, and was placed in 
the Zodiac, ' | 


To ASTRI'CT, v. a. [ringe, Lat.] tos 
vent cd diftance Lerner two . to 


make the parts of a thing come nearer to each 
other, oppoſed to relax. Conflringe is moſt 
commonly uſed, E748 
ASTRI'CTION, / [afri&is, Lat.] the act 
or power of making the parts of a body ap- 
proach to each other. | | 
ASTRUCTIVE, or ASTRI'CTORY, 2. 
that which has a ſtyptic, 'or binding quality. - 


| ASTRI'DE, ad. a poſture wherein the legs 


are placed at a diſtance from each other. Open 
or bare applied to the legs, oppoſed to c/oſc, or 
roget ber. | —_ 

170 AST RINGE, v. a. [aſfringo, Lat.] to 
preſs dr cloſe together; to force the parts cloſer / 
to each other, 

ASTRI'NGENT, part. [aftringens, Lat.] 
in Medicine, that which contracts the dimen- 
ſion of the veſſels by its roughneſs and afperitys 
and thickens the fluids; when uſed internally, 
28 to laxative; when externally, oppoſed 
to ie. 


ypt 
Ip. j. A'STROLABE, / [dppordic, Gr:] in As 
A'STHMA, /. [a5%un, Gr. in pron. the 5 TM! 


ſtronomy, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of the diffe- 
rent circles of the ſphere, reſembling an ar- 
millary ſphere, invented by Hipparchusz but 
being afterwards altered by Ptolemy to a plane 
ſurface, called a planiſphere, the word is at 
preſent applied to a planiſphere or ſtereogra- 
phic projection of the ſphere upon the plane of 
one of the great circles. 

ASTRO'LOGER, /. [afrelogus, Lat.] one 
who pretends to predict future events from 
ſuppoſed influences of the ſtars. . 

ASTROLO'GIC, or ASTROLO'GICAL,, 
3 or agreeable to the principles of 
aſtrology. 2 

ASTROLO/ GICALLY, ad. according ts 
the principles of aſtrology, or after the manner 
of an aſtrologer. . OBE 2 5 

ASTRO LOG V, /. [afrologia, Lat.] the 
art of foretelling future events from the 

ſitions, and „ i; the mn 

ASTRO'NOMER, /. [ from 4 vi eg, 
Gr.) a perſon who applies bimſelfto the ſtudy. 
of aſtronomy. £ 

ASTRONOMIC, or ASTRONO'MICAL, 
a. that which is founded upon the principles 
of aſtronomy. | | 

ASTRO'NOMY, / {5omule, Gr.] a ſei- 
ence which teaches the knowledge of the ce- 
leſtial bodies, their magnitudes, motions, diſ- 
tances, periods, eclipſes, and order, the conjunc- 
tion and oppoſition of the planets, and any 
other of their mutual aſpects, with the time 
Aſtro- 

Romy 
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tomy is divided into the ancient and modern. 
Ancient Aſtronomy is ſuch as the art ſtood un- 
der Ptolemy and his followers, who ſuppoled 
the earth quieſcent in the center, and that all 
the heavenly bodies performed their revolu- 
tions round it, The modern, or new Aitrono- 
my, is that which has been cultivated ſince the 
time of Copernicus, who revived Pythagoras 
and Phylolaus's opinion of the motion of the 
earth, and laid the foundation of the true 
ſalar ſyſtem, In Painting, Aftronomy is repre- 
ſented like a woman, with a filver creſcent on 
her forehead,. an azure mantle and a watchet 


A'STRO-THEO'LOGY, f. [ afrumand the- 
ologia, Lat.] the proois of a Deity drawn from 
an aſtronomical view of the heavens, 

A'STWICK, a village in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, five miles N. W. of Settle, . 

ASU'NDER, ad at a diftance ſrom each 
ether ; apart, or ſeparate; diſſolution of the 
union of two or more bodies. | 

ASY'LUM, / a ſanctuary, a place of re- 
fuge, which ſheltered a criminal, and ſecured 
him from falling into the hands of any officer 
of juſtice. | * 

ASYMMETRVY. / [ a5v,juerpia, Gr. Ja de- 
fect of proportion, harmony, or correſpondence 
berweea the parts of a thing. In Mathema- 
tics, the incommenſurability of two quantities, 
when they have no common meaſure, 

ASY'MPTOTES, / {from douwwron, Gr. ] 
are right lines which approach nearer and 
nearer to fome curve; but which would never 
meet. 8 
ASY'NDETON, /,. [aouw88799, Gr. ] a fi- 
gure in Grammar, when a conjunction copu- 
lative is omitted. 

+ AT, prep. [æt. Sax.] before a place it ſig- 
nifies ſometimes, cloſe to ; and at other times, 
in it, Beſore a word implying time, it de- 


11 0 | 
the exiſtence of a God, the creator and 5. 
ver of all things. | ul pre 
_ ATHEI'STICAL, a. impious, or agrecable 
to the principles o an atheiſt. | 
ATHET'STICALLY, ad. after the mangee 
of an rey : | a 

A THE U os 4 4 toe, Gr. 

contrary to the bs Dei Aae 
ATHERCO MA, /. [Gr.] a tumour, 9 
wen which neither yields to the touch, diſcs 
lours the ſkig, or cauſes pain. +" 
A'THERSTONE, a market-town in Was 
wickſhire, 1044 miles diftant from Londa 
The market is on Tueſdays, It is indifferenty 
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large and well built. ATON 
ATIHI RST, ad. wanting drink, or adry, ent, my 
ance 


ATHLE TE, / from a8o, t.] yer 
ſons of ſtrength and activity, excerciſed for the 
public games of Greece and Rome, and erb. 
biting their {kill in ſuch exploits as require 
bodily ſtrength. 
ATHLE'TIC, a. { fromathl:ta, Lat.] fro 
vigorous, and active of body; robuſt. 
ATHWA'RT, prep. tranſverſe; atrok, 
Through. Uſed adverbially, it implies, in: 
manner vexatious and perplexing ; wrong. 
ATI'LT, ad. like one making a thruſt, 
ATLANTIC, / {from Atlas] in Geog 
phy, that part of the ocean which lies betweta 
Africa and America. | 


LA'TON 
ſion, or 
ATOP 
ATRAI 
in, Lat. 
pwing fre 
led mel; 
ATRAE 
uch cau 
jolic. 

ATRA\) 
..] that 


ink. 


6 1 
ATLAS, / [Lat.] a collection of m he 
generally folio, in alluſion to the fable d \TRO 
Atlas's bearing the world on his ſloulden, 3 
In Anatomy, the firſt vertebra of the nech, A, 
which lies next to, and ſupports the bead, It | 3 
Architecture, thoſe ſtatues, or half. ſtatues, « rad 
men, uſed inſtead of columns or pilaſters to es : 
| ſupport any member of architecture, ſuch 1 nd ahh 
a balcony, &c. They are likewiſe namel ATRO 
Telamones. b 7 banner. 
A"TMOSPHERE, . [Caxh⁰ν? and ou ATRO 


notes the very inſtant in which a thing was, 
or will be, done; and ſometimes is put with 

out the word time in the ſame ſenſe. Uſed 
inſtead ot 77h, it implies cauſe, or on account 
of. A? this news he dies.” Sbakeſp. 
Before an adjective of the ſuperlative degree, 
it implies manner, or perfection. Before a 
ſubſtantive, it ſometimes denotes a particular 
eircumſtance, and gives it an adverbial mean- 
ing; as, at eale, 7. e. eaſy. After be, it im- 
plies deſign, intention, or employment. * She 
kaew what he would be at. Hud. Uſed with 
command, it implies ſubject. Thou art 
leaſt at my command. Dryd. Sometimes 
at ſignifies from; as, © Endeavour to deſerve 


ſomething at our hands.” Pope, At, joined particle of matter as cannot be phyſica 


with all, implies, in any reſpect, degree or 


manver, ** Moſt women have no characters at account of their want of extenſion; 


all. Pope. 
ATE, the preter of Ear. 


ATHA'NOR,. /. a digeſting furnace to keep admiſſion of foreign force to ſeparate and di- 


heat for ſome time. 


. = . * ' 
A'THEISM, /. [atHifme, Fr.] the ppinion Thus it is neceſſary they ſhould be indi 
of thoſe who deny the exiſtence-and being of a ble, in order to their being incorruptible =” 


God, the creator and preſerver of the world. 


A'THEIST, J. Lade, Gr.] one who denies ſequentiy endued with motion; 


Gr.] air. In Phyſics, that thin elaſtic ful 


, hich hei 
with which the earth is covered to à certail 


' kes i a 


' heizht, gravitates towards its center, and of A'TRC 
its ſurface, is carried along with it, and pat» on!umpti 
takes of all ds motions, both annual ud f the bod; 


diurnal : ſome confine. the term only to that 
part of the air which is neareſt the 
receives its vapours and exhalations, and r. 
fracts the rays of light. Its whole weight 8 
i 4331, $08.800,000,000,000lb, troy, and i 
height, according to De la Hire, 26 league 
or 48 miles, See Alx. 1 
 ATMOSPHE'RICAL, a, that which 
[longs to the atmoſphere. 


| A'TOM,./. [atomus, Lat.] fuch _ 
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viſe named 
and chin, 
elaſtic full 
o à certail 


on; but ® 


ron Al, 4. confiſtiag of or relating 
bſcular philoſophy. . 


te ; to expiate 3 to make a recompence, N N 
ATO'NEMENT, /. reconciliation, agree= | tively, any hoſtile attempt, whether it conſiſts 


FT Xx 
tous motion ſide - ways, 


al jumble of theſe hooked atoms, they ſup- 
-1 this univerſe to have been formed. , 


atoms. 


A'TOMIST, / one who profeſſes the Cor - 


To ATO'NE, v. #. to agree, or accord. 
ively, to make ſatisfaction for; to compen- 


ATT-- 


; ing perpendicularly could not can attach money or goods in the hands of a 
| | 3 — e _ a for- | ſtranger, to ſatisfy himſelf. Attachment alſo 
and provided them \ 
th certain hooked parts, to enable them the for another's intereſt or welfare. 
ner to hang together; whence, from a ca- 


ſignifies the love, zeal, affection, one man has 


To ATTACK, v. a. | attaguer, Er. ] in War, 
an effort or attempt made upon a perſon, or a 
work, in order to conquer or ſubdue them. Ei- 
guratively, to ſet upon, invade, or treat any one 
as an enemy, eicher by actions or words. b 

8 ATTACK, 2 [ aftaque, Fr.] in War, an at- 
tempt to conquer a body of troops, or maſter a 
tortified place. A falſe attack is that which is 
made only to divert the attention of the enemy, 
and to conceal that of the main one, Figura» 


eat, concord; the uniting two perſons at va- 


ance with each other. | 
A'TONY, / in Medicine, want of proper 
fon, or tone, in the ſolids of a human body, place, in order to ſubdue or conquer them ; 


ATO'P, ad. on the higheſt part of a thing, 
ATRABILA'RIQUS, a. | from atra and 
is, Lat.] that which affects with a diſorder 
ding from a black aduſt ſtate of the blood; 
led melancholy. TI. 
ATRABLLA'RIOUSNESS, /. that quality 
uch cauſes a perſon to be deemed melan- 
dolic. 


ATRAME'NTAL, a. [from atramentum, 


ink. 


t. | that which blackens, or has the * 


in actions or words. 
ATTACK ER, /. the perſon who makes an 
attempt on a body of ſoldiers or a fortified 


any one who uſes another with violence. 

To TTAI N. v. a. [atteindre, Fr.] to 
make one's own by labour or mental applica- 
tion; to procure, or obtain; to reach; to ar- 
rive at, or acquire. | 

ATTAINABLE, 4. that which may be 
obtained, acquired or procured, : 

ATTAFNABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders a thing poſſible to be attained. : 

ATTAIFNDER, / [ attaindre, Fr.] is when 


ATRAME'NTOUS, a. black, or having 
de quality of ink. 1 J 
ATKROCIOUs, a. [atrex, Lat.] that which 


rzves a great, if not the higheſt, degree of 


ickedneſs in the committer ; that which is 
tremely, enormouſly, and flagrantly wicked. 
ATRO'CLOUSNESS, / that quality which 


rgues a perſon to be extremely, obſtinately, 


ad enormouſly criminal. | 
ATRO'CIOUSLY, ad. in an atrocious 
banner. 
ATRO'CITY, {. [atrecitas, Lat.] that 
hich heightens the enormity of a crime, and 
axes it an object of horror, IS 0 
A'TROPHY, / in Phyſic, an univerſal 
onumption, proceeding from the whole habit 
{ the body, without any diſtemper of the lungs, 
other ent. ail, or any remarkable fever. See 
NSUMPTION, 
ATROPOS, in Heathen Mythology, one of 
e three fatal ſiſters, that cut the thread, or 
ut a period to the life of man. 
To ATTA'CH, v. a. [attacher, Fr.] in 
i, to le1ze either on a perſon or his goods; 
o have an affection, deſire, or inclination to- 
ards a thing, . 
ATA CHMENT, / [attac bement, Fr.] in 
ww, is the taking, ſecuring, or detairiing a 
nor thing by virtue of a writ or precept. 
© ers from an arreſt in this, that an arreſt 
Lemony againſt the body, whereas an attach- 
cue often againſt the goods only, and ſome- 
des againſt both body and goods. An arreſt, 


Kewiſe, iſſues out of an inferior court by pre- 


00 + . £ . 
either by precept or writ. 


bun el London, By the cuſ- 


and leyeral other places, a man 


ert only, but an attachment out of a higher 


a perſon has committed telony or treaſon, and 
judgment is pailed upon him. The children of 
ſuch a perſon are thereby rendered incapable 
of being heirs to him, or to any other anceſtor z 
and it he was noble before, his poſterity are 
thereby degraded; and made baſe ; nor can this 
corruption of blood be taken away, but by an 
act of parliament, or by reverſing the judg- 
ment by a writ af error. 85 a 
ATTAI'NMENT, /. that which a perſon... 
makes his own by labour or mental applica« 
tion 3 the act or power of attaining. 8 
To ATTAILNT, v. a. [attenter or attain« 
dre, Fr. | to pals ſentence againſt a perſon either 
for felony, or treaſon; Whiereby he forfeits all 
his lands or hereditaments, his blood is corrupte 
ed, and his children rendered baſe, Figura- 
tively, to debaſe, corrupt, or make infamous. 
ATTAIFNT, /. in Law, is a writ which 
lies againſt a jury for giving a falſe verdict in a 
court of record, in a real or perſonal action, if 
the debt or damages exceed 40s. In ſuch caſe, 
the ancient Law was, that the, Jurors meadows 
ſhould be ploughed up, their hduſes thrown 
down, their woods grubbed up, and their lands 
and tenements torfeited to the king : but it the 
perſon who brought the Artaint be caſt, he ſhall 
be impriſoned, and ranſomed at the king's pleas 
ſure, But by ſtatute the ſeverity of the com- 
mon Law is mitigated, where a petty * 
attainted, and a pecuniary mulct impoled, 
guratively, a blot or ſtain, in alluſion to the 
conſequences of an attainder. 
ATTAI'NTURE, /{. See Ar TAIN DER. 
To ATTE'MPER, wv. a. {attrmpero, Lat.] 
to ſoften, applied to rigour; to render ſupport-. 
able, applied to heat; to leſſen any quality by 
Ages addition of another. Figura- 
uvely, - 


' 


" TX 


tively, to ſuit, adapt, or fit, in alluſion to the | dence or writing. 


tempering metals. 


e ATTE'MPERATE, v. a [attempero, | dence, or proof of the truth of apy fad, tits 
Lat. | to renderagreeable to; to make ſuitable to. by word or writings. | 


To ATTE'MPT, V. . [ atienier, Fr.] to 


make a trral; to try, or endeavour. ture, a kind of building or ſhorter 


A1 
atteflatio, Lu. ei 


* 
o 


ATTESTA'TION, #.* 


A'TTIC,» a. | Atticus, Lat.] in Arche 


ATTE'MPT, / an undertaking ; a trial to another, wherein no roof is to be ſeen, A 
do a thing; ſometimes applied to the attacks of is 22 decorated with an order peculiar u 
| . | | itfe 


an enemy. . 2 


f, compoſed of the other five, but hou? 


ATTE'MPTER, / the perſon who makes reſemble that moſt which is under it; te 
an endeavour z who tries, tempts, or attempts. breadth of its pilaſter ſhould be equal to tht 

To ATTE/ND, v. a. [ attendre, Fr.] to fir underneath it, and juſt half its height. Ia Li. 
the mind to an object, when applied to ſpecu- | terature, it implies a brilliant kind of wit, a 
lation; to liſten; to wait upon; to accom- an inexpreſſible elegance of ſtyle peculiar tot 
pany 3 to follow; to expect ; to ſtay for; to people of Attica. Thus Attic ſalt, In Phil. 
ay wait for, Uſed neuterly, it implies to logy, is a delicate, poignant ſort of wit hy. 
yield attention; to ſtay, or delay. | mour, peculiar to the Athenian writers; f 


ATTE'NDANCE, /. [| attendance, Fr.] the 
act ot waiting upon as a ſervant ; ſervice ; the 
rſon in waiting; a ſervant. 

ATTE'NDANT, a. [| attendant, Fr.] wait- 
ing on another as an inferior, including the 
idea of ſervice. : | 

ATTE'NDANT, , one who accompanies 


? 


Attic witneſs means one that cannot be co 
ed. Attic order is a ſmall order raiſed ut 
large one, by way of crowning, or to finiſh the 
building. Attica roof is a kind of p 
to a terras, platform, or thElike. Ane 

a peculiar kind of baſe uſed by the ancient Ar. 
chitects in the Ionic order, and by Pallas 


another; a ſervayt, or dependant of a noble- and ſome others in the Doric. This is the 
man; one who depends on another as a ſuitor ; moſt beautiful of all baſes; and was uſed by N 


that which is inſeparably united, as a concomi- 
tant or conſequent. 
ATTENDER, /. See ATTENDANT, 
ATTE'NT, a. | attentus, Lat.] liſtening to, 
or applying the mind to the conſideration of 
any object; intent. 
ATTENTION, /. | attention, Fr.] in Logic, 


thereof, abſorbing, as it were, all other ideas 
which offer themielves to the mind. 
ATTE'NTIVE, a. | attentzs, Lat.] the ap- 
plying the mind or ear to one particular object. 
ATTE'NTIVELY. ad. in ſuch a omg 
ner as to conſider, or liſten to one particular 
object, ; 
ATTE'NTIVENESS, F. that quality of 
mind wherein a perſon conſiders, or liſtens to 


a particular object, with a total diſregard of all; the mind. 


others. 

ATTE'NUANT, part. and 4. | attenuans, 
Lat.] that which makes thin or dilutes. Uſed 
ſubſtantively, in Medicine, for thoſe medi- 
eines that reſolve the viſcoſity of the humours 
in the human body,. in order to promote their 
eirculation, and diſcharge all noxious and ex- 
crementitious matter.. 

To ATTE'NUATE, v. &. to liquify or 
make thin. : 


ATTENUA'TION, /. [attinuation, Fr.] 
in Phyſics, applied to fluids, it is the act of 


rendering them more liquid and thinner than, 
they were before; the effect of attenuating! 
medicines, or certain efforts which nature itſelf 


makes to deſtroy the force of diſorders. In a 
general ſenſe, it implies the breaking or de- 
ſtroying the coheſion of the particles of any 
thing, and increaſing their ſurface. ES. 

To ATTE'ST, v. a. [atteffor, Lat.] to 


give a proof of the truth of a thing by evi- | 


Chriſtopher Wren in building St. Paiy 
Church, Landes. 
To ATTI RE, v. 4. Fattiver, Fr.] br 
dorn with cloaths or 
embelliſh or adorn. | 
AT'TI'RE, /. eloaths or dreſs to adom « 
3; embelliſh a perſon. Among ſportime 
an operation of the mind which fixes it to any Arcire of a ſtag, conſiſts of the bur, 
particular object, and engages it to conſider it gutters, antler, ſur-antler, royal, ſur-royah 
in ſuch a manner as to acquire a diſtin idea and crotches; of a buck, of the bur, beim, 
brow-antler, advancer, palm, and ſpellen. 
Botany, the third part of a diviſion of a plath 
including its generative parts; and divided int 
ſemi-form and florid. | 
ATTIRER, /. one who attires or diefe 
another. 
A'TTITUDE, / [attitnde, Fe.) in Pin 
ing and Sculpture; the poſture 9 
whereby it expreſſes ſom 


- 


ſentiments of the poet. 


A'TTLEBORQUGH, Late 2 N 


in Norfolk, diſtant from 
It has a market on Thurſdays. 


ATTOLLENT, 2. {attollem, Lat.] tit 

which raiſes or lifts up. In Anatomy, fl 

which raiſe the parts tht] 

ATTO/RNEY, / [attornatus, Law Lat] 

a perſon a 3 another to do ſomethin 
N 


ed to thoſe muſcles 
belong to. | 


in his ſtea orney at Law is one 


to proſecute, or defend a ſuit at Law. In the 
Civil Law they are called Procter. _ 
nies, by a late order of all the Judges, my 
be admitted of ſome of the inns out 1 


ſhall pt 


himſelf out of that ſociety into which de 
admitted, till he is admitted toſome che 4 
ty, and delivers a certificate thereof — 


Chancery (except houſe-keepers in 
Weſtminſter, &c.) and no A 


dreſs, Figuratively, U 


n, tt 
rls, beany 


of a ſtatue 
e action, or paſſion iſ 
Applied likewiſe to the ſtage, u 
imply the poſture of an actor to expreſs tht 
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ATT "Wk 


tornies are to be in Commons in the times | ATTRA'CTIVELY, ad. in the manner 


i lered by the ſociety to which they belong, of a thing, or perion, which draws or allureg 
tithe erwiſe ſhall be put out of the roll of Attor- ſomething. _ | N 
ies. Attorney-General is a great officer, ereat- ATTRA CTIVENESS, / the quality by 
Architte, I by letters patent, to exhibit informations, | which a thing attracts, or allures. 1 
ſory owe oſecute for the crown in criminal cauſes, and  ATTRA'CTOR, / that which draws to, 
n, which le bills in the Exchequer for any thing con- wards itſelf. r e 
peculiar u erning the king. in inheritance or profits. ATTRA HENT, part, [ attrahens, Lat.] 
but ſhoul o him come warrants for making out all pa- that which haz the quality of drawing towards 
Ir itz the Ents, grants, pardons, &c. His ſalary from | itlelf. _ | ; | 
ul to ie crown is 10001. per annum. | ATTRI BUTABLE, a. that which -may 
t. la Li. | To ATTORNEV, v. a. ta perform or be affirmed as belonging to a thing; chat 
f wit and mploy as proxy. which may be aſcribed or imputed to a ching 
uliar tothe ATTO'RNMENT, orA TTO'URNMENT,, | or perſon. | i, 
In Phils ( attournement, Fr.] in Law, the agreement: To ATTRUBUTE, v. 4. [ attribuo, Lat.] 
| wit o bu. a tenant for life to the transferring of property to affirm as belonging to a thing ; to aſcribe 
writers; d another, | _ jas a property; to impute, ar charge, applied 
be com. To ATTRA CT, v. a. [ attraho, Lat. ] to | to a cauſe. 1 5; 0. > / 
nſed upon aw towards itſelf; to allure or invite. | ATTRIBUTE, / [ attribut, Fr.] the thing: 
to finiſh the ATTRA'CT, / that which has the power] attributed to another z quality adherent. In a. 
| of page If alluring, engaging the affection, or attracting. general ſenſe, it is that which agrees with 
Artic da ATTRA'CTICAL, 4. that which hath the| ſome perſon ar thing; or a quality deter- 
ancient A- pwer of drawing omething towards it, | | mining ſomething to be after a certain man- 
by Pallady ATTRA'CTION, / [attra@ion Fr.] in|ner. Thus underſtanding is an attribute at 
This is the echanics, the act of a moving power, by mind, and extenſion attribute of body.. 
5 uſed by dr hich a thing that may be moved is brought | That attribute which the mind conceives ag/ 


St. Paul 


r.] to 
uratively, u 


earer, or drawn towards it. In the Newtonian | the foundation of all the reſt, is called its eſſen- 
tem it is an indefinite principle, not imply- tial attribute; thus, extenſion is by ſome, and 
z particular manner nor phyſical cauſe of folidity by others, eſteemed the eſſential attri- 
ftion, but only a tendency of approaching, butes of body or matter. Attributes in Divinity, 
hether it proceed from any external cauſe, or are the ſeveral qualities or perſections of the 


to adorn of inherent in bodies themſelves, excluding the | divine nature, and ſuch as can be applied to 
rtfmen, th lea of impulſe from its conſideration. It is | God only; under which is included all that we 
earls, beany ivided into the attraction of gravity, and the can imagine to go to make up a perfect being, 
„ fur-roph traction of coheſion. The attraction of gravi- ſuch as infinite goodneſs, power, juſtice, c. 
bur, beim called the centripetal force by mathemati- The heathens appropriated à particular deity 
ſpellen. k jans, is that by which all bodies tend towards | to each attribute; his power they called by 
n of a plath e center, or act on each other at a diſtance :{the name of Jupiter; his wiſdom, Apollo; his 
divided im 


om hence proceed almoſt all the motions and | will, Fate; his wrath, Juno &c. In Painting 
hanzes in the ſyſtem; it is by this principle and Statuary, Attribule is ſome diſtinguiſhing . 
hat light bodies aſcend, that projetiles are] addition to the principal figure; as the club 
zulated in their courſes, the vapours aſcend, to Herenlet, the peacock to Fame, the eagle to 
5 in Pant, nd the rain falls ; the waves roll, the air preſ- Jupiter, &c. 

8, and the ſea is ſwelled or decreaſed by the}, ATTRIBU'TION, J. ſomething aſcribed ; 
WT "ciſitude of its flux and reflux. The attrac- character or reputation, 
the ſtage, i ef cobefion is that which unites the inſen. | ATTRI'TE, a. [atiritzs, Lat.] worn off 
ble particles of bodies together into their dif- by rubbing two bodies together. | 
rent maſſes, and cauſes the roundneſs we ſee}. 


ATTRITENESS, /. quality produced by 


bare) 2 1 d Crops of water or quickſilver. Figurative- the rubbing of two bodies together, ſo as to 
Q þ the power of alluring, enticing, or engag- | wear off ſome of their ſurfaces, | 


jg the affections of a perſon. Attractions may}  ATTRI'TION, / | attriticn, Fr.] the action 
„ Lat.) thit f ad to engage us; allurements to entice us of rubbing two bodies together, ſo as to wear 
— to ſeduce us. away or rub off ſome particles on their ſurfaces, 
"6 RA'CTIVE, a. [attra&if, Fr.] that! To ATTU'NE, -v. 4. to put an inſtru- 
ach has the power of drawing another to it- ment into tune; to make the voice or an 


If; inviti : l : 
s, Law La} "_— alluring, engaging. inſtruments accord together, and ſound the- 
do ſomethin ATTRA'CTIVE, / that which can draw |ſame notes, or key. 5 


s one retained Vize the affections; differing from a/lure-} To AVAT'L,; v. a. [from valoir, Fr.] to 
0 „ chat is uſed in a bad ſenſe, but at- turn to one's own uſe, benefit, profit, or ad- 
ors. Ain. * = generally in a good one, In Phyſic, vantage; to promote or procure; to be of uſe, - 
judges, ar td 94 des are medicines externally applied, or advantage. | 
ws of court * 5 7 their warmth and activity penetrate] AVAILABLE, 2. applied to means, it 
iT * = mixing with, and rarefying all ob-|fignifies their ſuitableneſs or efficacy to obtain 

-ſhal * = matter, ſo as to fit it for diſcharge, the end; powerful, or proper. | | 
_ 5 % 8 Open the part. Theſe are what“ AVA'NT-GUARD, 18 Fr.] 
me 


ie five wert, ripenert, maturants, and di- in War, the firſt line or diviſion of an army in 
reof; *X n 
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bad ſenſe only. 


. As beſpeaks a daring impudence: 


is the object of hearing; that which may be 


- 


reign, and to open the intentions for which 


AUD 


„ and marches. firſt againſt him. 


A'VARICE, /. [avarice, Fr.] in Morali-\longing to the archbiſhop of Canter 
ty, an immediate love and defire after riches, | wherein differences upon elections, conlecrui, 
attended with extreme diffidence of future events, ons, inftitutions, marriages, &c. are heart; 

: ; 


exceſſive precautions againtt the inſtability of 
fortune, making a perſon rob himſcif of the 
neceſſary comtorts ot life, for fear oi diminiſh- 
ing his riches. | 
AVAKI'CIOUS, 2. that which partakes 
of the nat ire of avarice. 
AVARI CIOUSNESS, /. that quality which 


AVR 


a public ſpeaker, Audience Court, a Court hey 


inclines a perſon to defire riches immaderate- 


ly, to make no uſe of them when policiſed of 


them, tor tear of diminiſhing them, and deno- 


minates him an avaricioxs perſon. public or private accounts. 


AVA'ST, ad. [oi ab and been, Belg. } Sea 


term; hold, ſtop. 


AVAU'NT, interj. avant, Fr.] a word 
imp'ying deteſtation or abhorrence; ſignifying, the medulla oblongata, and diſtributed, the 


begone | out ot my ſight! | | 
AU BURNE, a, brown; tan coloured, 
AU CTION, /. [auctio, Lat.] a method of 
ſale wherein goods are ſold to the higheſt bid- 
der + 


AUCTIONE'ER, 7 the manager of an 
auction. a 


AUDA'CIOUS, a. [ audacieux,: Fr.] a term 


relative to the nature ot an action; the diſpo- 


fition of mind of one who undertakes it; 
and the manner in which it is executed. With 
reſpect to the nature of the action, it implies 
ſorue.hing diflicult, and attended with many 
obſtacles; that the perſon is of ſuch a diſpoſi- 
tion of mind as not to matter what difficulties 


he encounters; and that he ſhews a great deal 
of impudence in rendering his attempt effectu- 
al ; io that the word is properly applied in a 


AUDA'CIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 


AUDA'CIOUSNESS, J, that quality which 
argues a diſpoſition of mind that will induce a 
perſon to undertake any aCtion, let the difficul- 
ties be what they will. Always uſed ina bad ſenſe, 
and including the ſecondary idea of impudence. 

AUDA'CITY, / | audacitas, Toy 7 a dif. 
poſition of mind which makes a perſon capable 
of undertaking any difficult action, and frees 
him from thoſe apprehenſions which might 
render him inactive, or unfit for the offices of 
ſociety. 

AU'DIBLE, 4. [ audi3i/is, Lat.] that which 


heard. 

AU'DIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to be 
heard. : 

AU'DIBLENESS, /, that which renders a 
thing the object of hearing, or to be heard. 

AU'DIENCE, ,. | audience, Fr.] that at- 
tention which is given to à perſon while he 
is ſpeaking. In a court ſenſe, the admiſſion 
ef ambaſſadors or public miniſters to a king, 
in order to deliver the credentials of their fove- 


they are ſent. In Hiſtory, the tribunals or 
courts of juſtice eitabliſhed by the Spaniards in 


VE' 
at un 
wards 

of equal authority with the Court of Arche, N 
AU DIT, /. in Law, the hearing and er. * 
amining the accounts of a perſon concerned i =_ 
the receipt of money, by perſons publickly 8 
pointed for that purpoſe, ** a 
To AU'DIT, v. a. [from audio, Lat.) þ 3 
examine an account. f [AUF 
AUDITOR, / [Lat.] one who hex; 3 
one who is preſent when any thing is deliver The | 
in public; who examines and paſſes cher 3 
; > hols 
AU'DITORY,. a. [euditorixe, Lat.] thi W 
which conduces to hearing. In Anatomy, the ied 0 
auditory nerves are a pair of nerves ariſing from far as 
one to the ear, the ſoft and ſpongy part 01 . e l 
which is the immediate cauſe of hearing; and Audit 
the other to the eye, &c. Macon 
AU'DITORY, / { auditorium, Lat.] a ple WAR. 
where perſons aflenghle to hear any diſcourſe; unds, t. 
a collection of perſons ſo aſſembled. AUG) 
AVE MARV, . à prayer uſed by th plied to 
Romiſh church, and begins with thoſe wordy ble of a 
and implores her interceſſion. AUGY 
To AVE'NGE, UV, 4. { avenger, Fr.] i nt, im 
puniſh in proportion to the enormity of crimez Red 27 
and diſtinguithed from rev-2ge, becauſe thaty mona! 
always uſed in a bad, but this in a good ſenſt. emencd 
AVE'NGEMENT, ＋. the act of puniſhing c many 
for crimes. 16 Poke en long 
AVE'NGER, /. one who inflits punis ditional 
ment for crumes. | ently g 
A'VENTURE, /, in Law-books a Mil d gone;; 
chance, cauſing a man's death without felony, anton; 
AVENUE, 7. avenue, Fr.] 4 paſlage of No h ive 
opening. In Gardening, a walk of. trees lead Mer in | 
ing to a houſe, In Perſpectĩve it is a paſlagh AU'GL 
which is narrower at the end than at the begin- e who p 
ning, in order to make it appear the longer, of dertak ! 
ſtraight, when viewed from the narrowelt which 
In Fortification, the opening, inlet to, « To AU 
communications between, à fort and a haſta preface. 
To AVE'R, v. 4. [avtrer, Fr.] to aim To Al) 
or aſſert a thing to be true with ſome degree dict by 
ofitzveneſs. | AUGU 
A'VERAGE, S. [ averagiam, Law Lit. iſ line fut 
Law, a due or ſervice which a tenant o AUGU 
lord by his beaſt or carriage. In Sea Con- es of an 
merce, the accidents or misfortunes which hap AU 6 
pen to a ſhip or cargo, divided into ſimple, lag a ſpec 
or common, and ſmall; an allowance given ling fur 
2 for his care of the goods, ade r, nam 
freight. h | Fs; tro 
AVE'RMENT, J. in Law, the eſtabliſd Om porte 
ment of a thing by evidence; an offer to min e more 
good an excepti 3 pleaded in abatement t. whic! 
plaintiff's action, and an actual doing it. lat] fee, are 
AVERSA'TION, / {from auenſer, th reaſo 
a term alluding to the motion of a perſon AUGY 
deteſts any thing, which is that of Turning cu WY Claim; 
from it. . 1.4 cr nk, 0 
AVF RSE, 4. [averſus, Lat.] beſte AUGL 
muon 0. 


America. Perſons aſſembled in order to hear 


oy wich; unwilling, —_ AVERSELY 


AUG 


court by WS a VERSELY, 
nterurs, WK... cor willingneſs. Backwards, oppoſed. to 
rs We 
re head; Wl AVER'SENESS, , difficulty to be per- 
Arches, WE... unwillingneſs; backwardnels. 
; and en, r RSION, / | averſion, Fr. ] diſlike, a- 
ncerned in . from the diſagreeableneſs of an object; 
lickly , e ge. 
ES AV ERT, v. 4. [ averto, Lat. ] to turn 
Lat. .. to keep off. . 
i * r. /. 7 Belg. ] a perſon void of diſ- 
ho heap; tion, or common {enſe; a fool. : 
s deliverch AUGER, / [egger, Belg. ] in Mechanics, 
les either inttru ment uſed by carpenters and coopers to 
; e holes with; conſiſting of a handle and bit. 
Lat.] tha AUGHT, pron. [augbt, Sax. ] any thing; 
atomy, the plied to the extent ot a perion's knowledge, 
riſing iton far as. * 
buted, the To AUGMENT, v. 4. | augmenter, Fr. ] 
gy part of enctene the value or dimeniion ot a thing by 
aring ; and aigition o ſomething elſe. Sy non. Our 
ben augments with our fortune; and we 
at.] a place WW: er in poſſeſion of one hundred 
diſcourſe; inds, than we are eager to add to it another. 
5 AUGMENT, /. | augment, Fr. ] increale, 
ſed by the plied to the dimenſions of a body, or the pro- 
thoſe wordy els of a dileaſe. 
AUGMENTA'TION, /. increaſe, enlarge- 
er, Fr.] U nt, improvement. Alſo a court ſo called, e- 
y of crimes; Red a) Hen. VIII. when by the ſuppreſſion of 
auſe tlut i monatſteries. the revenue of the crown was 
good lenle, gen] and the office ſtill remains, in which 
of puniſhing e many curious records, though the court has 
en long fince diflolved. In Heraldry, the 


ditional charges to a coat of armour, fre- 


poks 2 Mil d generally borne either on the eſcutcheon or 
thout felony, anion; as have all the baronets of England, 
a paſlage t ho nave borne the arms of the province of 
of. trees leade Iter in Ireland. | | 

is 2 paſlagh AU COR, J [Lat.] in Ancient Hiſtory, 
at the degit- e who pretended to foretell the ſucceſs of any 
the longer, af dertaking by the flight of birds, or manner 
wrrowett end, which the poultry eat their food. 

_ 5 1 To AU'GUR, v. u. to foretel ; to gueſs at; 

a prela;e. | 
.] to aim To AU'GURATE, v. a. [ auguro, Lat.] to 
me degret d lat by figns, after the manner of an augur. 
8 AUGURA'TION, / the practice of deter- 

Law be) wund ſuture events in the manner of augurs. 
28 — RIAL, à. according to the princi- 

n es ot an au Ur. 

2s which hap AU GURY, / [augurium, Lat.] in Antiqui- 
ſimple, WF y 1 ſpecies ot divination, or the art of fore- 
ince given ing future events, and diftinguiſhed into five 
Is, adove rt, namely, _ irom the heavens; from 

e ao trom chickens; from quadrupeds ; and 

the — em portentous events. Of is Ci alſo 
offer = © more modern magic, aſtrologry, palmiſtry, 
ement CE Which, though formerly very much prac- 
ping it. . ede now juſtly exploded as inconfiftent 
. is W re en 2nz true ph loſophy. 

a perion sr, a. Tauguſtur, Lat. ] that which 
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i reverence on accolint of its dignity 


Tarik * \ 
dor expect awe from its a 


ently given as particular marks of honour, | 


AVO 


ad. in a manner which ſhews| year, called by the Romans Sexti/?s, or the ſixth 


month from March; but named Agi from 
Auguſtus Cæſar. It was repreſented by the 
ancients under the figure of a young man 
with a fair countenance, crowned with a gar= 
land of wheat, a batket of fruit on his arm, 
a ſickle in his hand, and beating a victim. 
AUGU'STINES, /. a religious order in 
the church of Rome, who follow the rule of 
St. Augiſtine, preſcribed them by pope Alexan- 
er IV. Among other things, this rule en- 


" L * 
- 


joins to have all things in common, to receive 


nothing without the leave ot the ſuperior ; and 
ſeveral other precepts relating to charity, mo- 
deſty, and. chaſtity. There are likewiſe nuns 
of this order. 
 AUGU'/STNESS, F. that quality which 
renders a perſon an object of reverence, awe, 
and homage. | 2 

A'VIARY, . [aviarium, Lat. ] a place in- 
cloſed tor keeping a collection of birds. Figura- 
tively, the collection ot birds kept in ſuch a place, 

AVI DITV, /. { aviditas, Lat.] greedinefs, 
eagerneſs, an inſatiable love of money. 

AVI'SO. / [Ital.] in Commerce, notice 
or information given by letter. 

AUKWARD, a. See AWKWARD. 

AU'LCESTER, a town in Warwickſhire, 
diſtant from London 102 miles. The market 
is on Tueſdays. g ; 

AU'LIC, a. Caulicus, Lat.] belonging to 
the court. In Hiſtory, applied to the higheſt 
court of the empire of Germany, originally 
inſtituted to determine the diſputes between 
the emperor and his ſubjects. | 

AUNT, [Cant] /. | tant, Fr.] a female re- 
lation, who is a fiſter either to a perſon's father 
or mother. 

To A'VCCATE, v. a. ſavoco, Lat. ] to call 
a perſon from a thing he is engaged in. 

AVOCA'TION, / [avecatio, Lat.] the di- 
verting a perſon's attention from ſomething he 
is already engaged in. 

To AVOI D, v. a. [ vuider, Fr.] to for- 
bear; to ſhun; to quit, or leave. 

AvOIl'DABLE, 4. the poſſibility of eſcap- 
ing the effects of a thing; that which may be 
eſcaped or ſnunned. * 81 
AVOI DANCE, / the act whereby one 
frees himſelf from the effects of any cauſe 
the act of emptying, or carrying off. 

AVOTDER, / the perſon whoſhuns, eſcapes, 
or carries away; the veſſel uſed to carry things 
away in. 

AVO!IRDUPO/IS, / {avoir dr pois, Fr.] 2 
kind of weight, ſuppoſed to be borrowed from 
the Romans, a pound of which contains 1602. 
bearing the ſame proportion to a Ib. troy, as 14 
to 16. All coarſer commodities are bought by 
this weight. 

AVOLA'TION, /. [from avols, Lat.] the 
flying away ; flight, or eſcape. 

To AVOU'CH, v. a. [avoner, Fr.] to 
prove by youchers or proper authorities; poſi. 
tively to maintain the truth of a thing ; to juſ- 
tify or vindicate. Venacb is in uſe, at preſent, 


* 


* 


1 cle . e. arance. 

J Wale = T. J. [from Auguſtus — the al- 

8. - vi die tile, che eighth month of the 
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aſſerts, or declargs, without diſſimulation. 


cret manner. 8 


| AUR 
 AVOU'CH, /. proof, witneſs, evidence. 
-» AVOU'CHABLE, 4. that which may be 
roved by evidence or vouchers. 
AVUU'CHER, / he that proves the truth 
of an affertion by proper vouchers, or evidence. 
To AVOW"', v. a. [awvouer, Fr.] to profeſs 
nly, without any diflimulation. 
 AVOW'ABLE, a. that which may be pub- 
Jickly ewned without diſſembling, and ſome- 
umes without ſhame. | 
AVOW AL, / a public confeſſion, without 
the leaſt diflimulation. - | 
AVOW'EDLY, ad, ia a public open\uman- 
ner; pro, eſſedly; publicly. 


AUT 


| is very common in countries neigt the 


but rarely in England, none being recorded : 
our annals from November 14 1574, ll th 
ſurpriſing one of March 6, 1916; fince which 
time they have been» and ſtill continue 
frequent. | * 
AURUM FU LMINANs, [Lat. ] in c 
miſtry, a diſſolution of gold in aque regia, wg 
recipitating it with ſalt of tartar ; whence l 
ecomes Capable of giving a report like that 
a piſtol, - RE 
AUSCULTA'TION, F/. 
Lat. ] a hearkening or LAW. 4 
. AU'SPICE, / | a»ſpicium. Lat.] the in d 


AVOWEE', /. [avou,, Fr.] the perſon to|divination, contined to the flight or fingingal 


whom the repreſentation of any benefice, or the 
right of advowſon, belongs. 
AVOW'ER, /. one who openly profeſſes, 


AVOW'RY, / in Law, the avowing or 
confeſſing the having taken a diſtreſs fer 
rent, when the perſon diſtrained ſues for a re- 

m, * 

AVO WT RV, 5 adultery. N 

AURE'LIA, F. [Lat.] 
the ſecond change of a caterpillar, towards a 
moth or fly, in which it ſeems deprived of mo- 
tion, receives no nouriſhment, and appearing 
fometimes with a yellow gold qr colourcd ſkin, 
is called by this name. 


in Natural Hiſtory, nate, or luxurious. 


birds; a proſperous event, or the favour ad 
protection of a lucky perſon. 
AUSPI'CIOUS, 3. that which promiſe 
ſucceſs ; favourable, fortunate, kind, prople 
tious, applied to perſons. 
AUSPIU'CIOUSLY, 4d. in ſuch a mann 
as to promiſe ſucecſs: j 
AUSTE'RE, a. [ aufterxs, Lat.] applied v 
morals rigid and mortified, oppoſed to effemi 
Applied to taſtes, rough 
ſour, and aſtringent, like that of unripe fruit, 
AUSTE'RELY, ad. in a rigid, mortifyin 
manner. XN. 
AUSTE'RITY, / a ſtate of rigid ſereriy 
and mortification, ſometimes including the fi. 


AURE'LIAN, J a naturaliſt, who applies |condary idea of ſourneſs or moroſenels : ſets 


himſelf to ſtudy the various changes oft in. 
ſets; ſometimes applied to one who breeds 
and deſcribes the various ſtates of mgths and 
butterflies, TA | 
AU'RICLE, / in Anatomy, the external 
ih or that which is prominent from the 


AURT'CULA, % a flower. 
AURI'CULAR, a. [ auricularis, Lat,] that 
which belongs to the ear; ſecret or private, as 
if whiſpered in a perſon's ear. Auricular con- 
Hallam, in the Romiſh church, is the private 
confeſſion a perſon makes of his fins to a prieſt, 
in order to receive abſolution. 
AURI'CULARLY, ad. in a private or ſe- 
AURIGA'TION, / [from auriga, Lat.] 
the driving a vehicle or carriage. 
AURIPIGME'N'TUM, / See OxyimEnT. 
AURORA, J. [Lat.] in Geography, that 
faint dawn which appears in the E. when the 
fun is within 18 deg. of the horizon. In My- 
thology, the goddeſs who preſides over day- 
break, the daughter of Hyperion and Thea, 
or of the Sun and Earth. She is deſcribed 
in all the pomp of imagination by Homer, co- 
vered with a great veil, with roſy fingers and 
bair ſprinkling the dew, and expanding the 
cups of flowers. Aurora Borealis is an extra- 
ordinary meteor, or luminous appearance, 
ſhewing itſelf in the night in the northern parts | 
of the heavens. Various reaſons have been 
given by philoſophers for this phenomenon ; 
but as no two of them agree, and perhaps are 
all miſtaken as to the real cauſe, we ſhall not 
trouble the reader with their conjectures. It 


l 


rity or harſhneſs of diſcipline. 
AU'STRAL, a. \ auftra{is, Lat. ] that whid 
is towards the South. 
AU'STRIA, a country of Germany, bound 
ed on the N. by Bohemia and Moravia, u 


the E. by Hungary, on the S. by Styria, al 


on the W. by the archbiſhopric of Saltaburg 


The river Ens divides it into the Vpper al 
Lower; Vienna is the capital of the Lonth 


and Lintz the capital of the Upper. Ault 
excels all the provinces of Germany in tk 


fertility of its ſoil, the plenty of its paſturh 
and the wholeſomeneſs of the air, Com 


wine, and fruit are very plenty; : 
fafron better than that of the Eaft [ndit 
We muſt not confound Praper Auſtria uit 


the Circle of Auſtria, which is the chief a 
the Circles of the empire; nor with the tg. 
ritories ef the houſe of Auſtria. It was I 


fince made an archduchy, and enjoys br 
privileges, | 
AUTHE'NTIC, or AUTRENTICAL « 
[ authenticus, Lat.] a thing of eſtabliibed 1. 
thority ; that which is attended with full pro 
and atteſted by perſons who deſerve credit. 


AUTHE'NTICALLY, ad. in ſuch a nw 


ner as to procure credit. i 
To AUTHENTICATE, %. 4. © 
a thieg by the neceſſary proofs of its benni. 


neſ; 


a thing, ſupported by propet proafs and 4, 

thorities. | — 
AUTHE'NTICLY, ad. in fuck 2 

as to evince a thing to be genuine. 
AU'THOR, J. [auder, Lat.] in 1 


8. 7 ö . 3 
AUTHENTICITY, I the genuinends 
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AUT 


er ſenſe, one who creates, or produces ay | 


ing; che original inventor or diſcoverer o 
—— 5 art — one who writes upon 
p till the by ſubject» oppoſed to a tranſlator or compiler. 
Nce which AUTHO'RITATIVE, a. that whic has 
Unue very \ influence over another; that which com- 

zands or obliges. : 

J in Che, A UTHO'RITATIVELY, ad. in ſuch al. 
regia, ul anner as to beſpeak proper authority or li- 
whence it e. 
ke that of  UTHO'RITATIVENESS, J. that qua- 


which ſhews a perſon to be properly li- 


have authority . for the doing 


aled, or to 
Vf thing, a 
AUTHORITY, / [aucteritas, Lat. ] a 
wer which leaves a perlon the liberty of 
vice, ariling from ſuperiority of rank or rea- 
- includes the ſecondary idea of reſpect, and 
applied to God, with reſpect to his erea- 
res; and to parents with reſpect to their 
idren: applied to arguments, it denotes cheir 
reagth, Sy NON. There appears in the idea 
authority ſomething juſt and reſpectable 


] applied the idea of praver, ſomething ſtrong and 
d to effemis ve; and in the idea of dominion, ſomething 
ſtes, rough, eat and elevated. 
ripe fru ee ee ſ. the act of com- 
ity 10:caung authority. 
I To AUTHORIZE, v. a, [ authoriſer, Fr.] 
igid ſever give a perſon licence orauthority to perform a 
ding the ſt ing, to encourage; to juſtify; to give credit. 
neſs : ſewts | AUTU'CRACY, /. auTMpPaTta, Gr.] in- 
pendent power. 
] that whi AUTOGRA'PHICAL, 4. {auroypaqimes, 
r.] that which is written by a perſon's bwn 
nanv, bound: and, 
are 0 AUTO'GRAPHY, J a perſon's own hand- 
\ Styria, a riting. An original, oppoſed to a copy. 
pf Saltzburg AUTOMA'TICAL, a. that which hath 
; Ypper and e qualities of an automaton, or is endugd with 
* the Lone! power to move itſelt. In the animal a&cono- 
er. Auſtrit applied by Boerhaave to expreſs thoſe mo- 
many in tit dns which ariſe purely from the ſtructure of 
as * e body, and over which the will has no 
air. * Com oe 
+3 m6 & {YC TOMATON, Y Cor.] in Mechanics, 
Eaſt Indie. engine which moves of itſelf, or a machine 
Auſtria wit hich has the principal of motion in itſelf, 
the chief d AUTCUMATOUS, a. that which has the 
- with the it Per oi motion in itſelf. * | 
It was log * LUFSY, / [avrolia, Gr.] the ſeeing. 
enjoys bre waz with one's own eyes. Applied by the 
nts to the communications which the ſoul 
NTICAL . ill the gods i the Eleuſinian myſteries. 
eſtabliibed u- AUTO'PTICAL, a. that which is ſeen by 
vich full prob e 013 ee. 
ve credit. 1 ae gene ad. in ſuch a manner 
n ſuch a n. Ton may be an eye-witneſs. 
| AUTUYNN, [ autum] I. ¶autummus, Lat.] 
4. to eib rd ſeaſon of the year, wherein the fruits 
f its geaviot* enbered in, commencing at the equinox, 
0 ang at the winter ſolſtice ; including 
geninenek ol boah. of Auguſt, September, and October. 
roots and 1. „ ens computed their years by au- 
fre the Saxons by winters, and, according 
uch 2 mung u the Germans had no idea of this ſea- 
" Rs * E Fanting, Aatumm is repreſented by a man 
Jo in | 
_— 


F 

A W 

at perfect age, cloathed like the Spritg, , 
girded with a fta ry girdle ; holding in one hand 
a pair of ſcales equally poiſed, with a globe-im 

each; in the other, a bunch of divers fruits and 

grapes. His age denotes the perfection of this 
ſeaſon, and the balance that ſign of the zodiac 
which the ſun eaters when our. Autumn begins. 

AUTU'MNAL, #, that which belongs to 
autumn; that which is produced in autumn. 

In Attronomy, the autumal paint is that point 
of the equinoctial line from hence the fun 
begins to deſcend towards the S. The aut 

nal ſigns are Libra, Scorpio, and Saggitarius. 

Autumnal equinox, the time when the ſun en» 
ters the autumnal point. 

AVU'LSION, J. [ avulfio, Lat. ] the act of 
pulling aſunder two bodies already united, im- 
plying the ſecondary idea of ſome exertion or 
force, 8 ; 

AUXFLIAR, or AUXILIARY, / | from 
auxilium, Lat, | a perſon who aſſiſts another, 
whether in war, peace, works of ftrength, or 
the products of the underſtanding. 

AUXILIAR, or AUXILIARY, a, [from 
auxilium, Lat.] that which affords help or aſ-/ 
ſiſtance. In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs 
as are prefixed to others, and help to conjugate 
certain tenſes, which are on that account named 
Ru__— ones. — 

o AWAI T, v. a. to expect a thing in ſu- 
ture; to be reſerved, or deſigned for. | | 
To AWAKE, v. a. | weccian, Sax, ] [pre 
awoke | to raiſe from ſleep. Figuratively, to 
reduce a thing in a dormant or latent ſtate ints 
action. Neuterly, it ſignifies to ceaſe to · ſleep : 
alſo to be cautious; to be on one's guard; to 
take ſuch meaſures as not to be ſurprized by 

an approaching calamity or enemy. 

AO ſhaking off ſleep. - 

To AWA'KEN, v. a. [pret. awakened] See 
AWAKE. This ſeems to be the beſt word. 

To AWARD, v. a.' [the @ in the ſecond 
ſyllable is pronouuced broad, like az. weardig. 
Sax. | to pais ſentence, or determine a contro- 
verſy, as an arbitrator. Figuratively, to give 
one 's opinion. 

AWARD, /. ¶ſee preceding word] the judg- 
ment or opinion of a perſon choſen by contend- 
ing parties to determine a difference between 


em. 

AWA RE, ad. percelving; cautious; or upon 
one's guard. 

AWA'Y, ad. [aweg, Sax. ] after the verb go, 
or be, it 1mplies abſent, or out of fight. At the 
beginning of a ſentence it has the force of a 
verb in the imperative mood, and fignifies, 
leave this place. Away, old man.“ Shakeſp. 
Sometimes joined to a verb, it implies to loſe, 
including the idea of laviſking, ſquandering, or 
profuſion. 

AWE, /. [ege, Sax. ] a reſpect mixed with 
terror, including the idea of ſuperior rank, au- 
thority, or parts. 

To AWE, v. a. to influence a perſon by one's 


authority, dignity, or age. | 
A'WFUL, *a. that which caufes reſpect 

Joined with fear, on account of, its dignity, 

| ; authority, 
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} | it. * or age. e > | | 
- A'WFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 


command reſpect, joined: with fear; including 
- the ſecondary ideas of authority and dignity. 


A'WFULNESS, J that quality which at- 


tracts reſpect mixed with fear. 


A'WHILE, ad. ſpace or interval, applied to 


time; ſome time. 


A'WK WARD, à. [ward, Sax. | applied 
to the mind, perverſe ; applied to the behaviour, 
clumſy; unhandy; clowniſh. | 

A'WK WARDLY, ad. in a clumſy manner. 

A'WKWARDNESS, /. that quality which 
Mews a perſon nõt to have been converſant 
with the elegancies of polite life; and denotes 
him to be clowniſh and clumſy, 

AWL, /. [ ele, Sax.] a 1 in- 
ſtrument uſed by ſhoemakers to make holes, 
in order to expedite their work. 

AW LESS, a. irreverent; without the power 
of cauſing reverence. | 

A'WNING, /. from aulne, Fr.] the hang- 
ing a fail or tarpaulin over any part of a ſhip 
to keep the ſun off. 

AWRY"', ad. [in pron. the ww is dropped] 
out of a ſtraight line; out of a perpendicular 
direction ; on one ſide; not even, Figura- 
tively, erroneouſly. 

AX, or AXE, /. [eax, Sax. ] a carpenter's 
inſtrument to hew wood; .its edge tapers to 
the middle of the blade, and it has a long handle 
to be uſed with both hands. 

A'XBRIDGE, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is- ſeated 
-under Mendip-hills, which are rich in lead 
mines, and proper for feeding cattle. It is a 
mayor town, conſiſting of one principal ſtreet, 
which is long but narrow; ten miles N. W. of 
Wells, and 1314 W. of London. | 

A'XIOM, /. [akt, Gr.] a plain, ſelf- 
evident propoſition : as that nothing can act 
where it is not; that a thing cannot be, and 
be, at the ſame time; that the whole is greater 
than a part thereof; and that from nothing, 
vothing can ariſe. This word is principally 
reſtrained to Mathematics, and when uled to 
other purpoſes is frequently called a Maxim. 

AXIS, /. 2 in Geometry, Aſtrono- 
my, Sc. is an imaginary line paſſing through 
the center of any figure or a Thus the 
Axis of the worid is a line conceived to paſs 
through the center of the earth from one pole 
to the other, about which the ſphere, or the 
world, in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, revolves in its 
diurnal rotation. The Axis of a planet is that 
line drawn through the center, about which 
the planet revolves. So likewiſe the ſun, with 
all other planets, except Mercury and Saturn, 
are known by obſervation to move about their 
reſpective Axis. The Axis of the earth, du- 
ring its revolution round the ſun, remains al- 
ways parallel to itſelf, and is inclined to the 
plane of the ecliptic, making with it an angle 
of 66 degrees and a half. In Conic Sections, 
Axis is a right line, dividing the ſections into 
two equal parts, and cutting all its ordinates 


at right angles. In Mechanics, the Aris ff; zltramarine. It likewiſe 


Balante is that line about which it wes” 
rather turns about. Ari of ofcillaticn | 
right line parallel to the horizon, nh 
through the center, about which a * 
vibrates. In Optics, Axis is that ray, a 
all others chat are ſent to the eye, which is 


| 


blue colout 
This col ou. 
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arms of an) 
In the eſe 
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perpendicularly upon it, and which cons. iter, In! 
quently paſſes through the center of the ewe, lines or ſtie 
In Architecture, Spiral axis is the Axis of a A'ZUR 
twiſted column drawn ſpirally, in order to tas faigt blue 


the circumvolution without, Axis, in An, 
tomy, is the ſecond vertebra of the neck, { 
called from the head's turning on it like u 
Axis, 6 . f 

A XLE, or A'XLE-TREE, /. [ach 
treow, Sax, ] a piece of — Selber A 
through the center of a wheel, on which it 
turns. : . 
A'XMINSTER, a town of: Devonſhire 
with a market on Saturdays. It is .ſeated c 
the river Ax, near the edge of the county, in 
the great road from London to Exeter, a 
was a place of ſome note in the time of tiy 
Saxons. It is governed by a portreve ; has one 
church, and about 200 houſes ; but the {trees 
though paved, are narrow. Here is 2 fil 
manufactory of broad and narrow cloths; 
ſome carpets are alſo made here in the Tut. 
key manner. It is 25 miles E. by N. of Ele. 
ter, and 147 W. of London. | 

AY, ad. | perhaps from aic, Lat.] yes; uſe 
to affirm the truth of a thing. 

AYE, ad. | awa, Sax. | generally uſed af 
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for, and implies time without end; for ever; BA'A, / 
to all eternity. preſſive ot, 

AY'LESBURY. See AL Es UR. To BAA 

A'ZLIMUTH, /. is an arch of the horizmn, To BA“ 
comprehended between the meridian of tit nt? like 
place, and any given vertical, and is the con- . t 
plement of the eaſtern and weſtern 2myl- s.rcumfan 
tude to a quadrant. The magnetical Axim BA'BBL 
is an arch of the horizon contained between BA EBL. 
the ſun's Azimuth circle and the magnetic! BA'BBL 
meridian. Azimuth compaſs is an inſtruriett fend of ſen 
uſed at ſea for finding the ſun's magneiica words he n 


Azimuth. Azimuth dial is one whoſe ft BABE = 


or gnomon is at right angles ts the plane of tit child of e. 
horizon. Azimuth circles, called Azimuth that can ne 
are great circles of the ſphere, interſediog Ba BIS. 
each other in the zenith and nadir, and cutting cho ce of 

the horizon at right angles in all the pong belongs to 
thereof. The Azimuths are repreſented by it BABOC 
rhumbs on common ſea-charts, and on the gow Diſtory, or 
they are tepreſented by the quadrant of altitue? largeſt e 
when ſcrewed in the zenith, On the Axim"? BA'BY, 
is reckoned the height of the ſtars, and of de 64, bes 
ſun, when not in the meridian. can both v 


AZO'RES, certain iſlands in the Atlantic tan do neit 
Ocean, about nine in number, ſubject to r. BACC] 
tugul. They take their name from the on Grunken, 1 
abundance of hawks bred _ — thoug! =_ 
rocky, yet abounds in corn, wine, &. debrate 

AZURE, . in the general ſenſe, ſignifies de other | 
the blue colour of the ſky. Ameng _— 
it is the blue colour, with a greeniſh caſt, p! 
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' repared from the lapis arthenus, 
(rn 1 called Lambert's blue. In Heral- 
dry, Azure is the blue colour in, the coat of 
— of any perſon below the rank of a baron. 
In the eſcutcheon of a nobleman, it is called 
Sapbire 5 and in that of a ſovereign prince Ju- 
ir, In Engraving, this colour is exprefied by 
lines or ſtrokes drawn horizontally, 

A'ZURE, a. that which is of a ſky or 

faiat blue colour. 


B. 


is the ſecond letter of moſt alphabets, 
B and in ours the firſt conſcaant. It is 

pronounced by preſſing the whole length 
of the lips tozether, and torcing them open 
with a ſtrong breath. It is uſed as an abbre- 
viation : Thus, in Muſi., B ſtands for the tone 
above A, as Bb or b B does for B flat, or the 
ſemi-tone major above A; B alſo ſtands for 
diſs, and B. C. for 6af/o continuo, or thorough 
daſs, As a numeral, B was uſed by the Greeks 
and Hebrews to denote 2; but among the Ro- 
mans ſtood for 300, and with a, daſh over it 
thus, B for 35000. The ſame people uſed B, 
tor Hrutus; B. F. for bonum factum. They 
likewiſe uſed B. and V. indifferently for each 
other. B. in the chemical alphabet ſignifies 
mercury. B. A. ſtand for bachelor of arts; 
B. L. for bachelor of laus; and B. D. for 
bachelor of divinity, | 

BAA. /. a found borrowed from, and ex- 
freſſi e ot, the bl:ating of a ſheep. 

To BA A, wv. v. to bleat like a ſheep. 

To BA'BBLE, v. u. | babbelen, Belg.] to 
* like a child, without ſenſe; to betray 
ecret>; to talk, without regard to place or 
tircumſtances. ; 

ba BBL. E, J. 64647, Fr. ] ſenſeleſs prating. 

FA BRLEMENT, . See BanBLE. 

BA'BBLER, /. one who talks without any 
fans of lente, or without proper ideas of the 
words he makes uſe of, 
ab vr BA BY, /. | babar, Brit.] a young 
Bild of either ex. Sometimes applied to one 
Qat can neither walk nor ſpeak. _ 

BA Blöd. a. that which reſembles the 
iy ce of a very young child; that which 
beconos to a very young child; childiſh. 

15 4800 N. /. [ abouin, Fr.] in Natural 
maT; one ot tae ipecies of monkeys of the 
pryeſt ze. 

BABY, /. a young child, diſtinguiſned from 
Me, becauſe that is applied to children who 
* o ral and ſpeak ; but this to thoſe who 
, BACCHANA'LIA, [ Bakkardlia] . the 
nen, revelling feaſts of the heathen god 


Bacch, 2 ; 
3 There were two of theſe feſtivals 
ecorated in the year, one in the ſpring and 
de othe; ; : — 


eren ſche autumn; but both were ac- 


com- ned ok f 
. ed wit games, ſpectacles, and thea- 
* reoretentations, and it was at theſe 


the Poets ont 24 8 
F atenced for the prize of 


BAC 


Silenus; others, Pan; others, Satyrs; and in 
this manner appeared in public night and day, 
counterieiting drunkenneſs, dancing obſcenely, 
committting all manner of licentiouſneſs and 
debauchery ;z and running over the mountains 


In Rome they eommit- 
ted ſuch ſhocking diſorders, that the ſenate 
ſuppreſſed them. 75 
BACCHANA'LIAN, LBaLα,ν . one 
who attended the feaſt of Bacchus. Figura« 
tively, a riotous, drunken perſon, 
BA'CCHANALS, | Bakkanals] {. ſee Ba e- 
CHANALIA, | | 

BACCI'FEROUS, a. {[baceifer, Lat.] in 
Botany, ſuch vegetables as bear berries, ; c. 

BACHELOR, /, a man who Kill con- 
tinues in the ſtate of celibacy, or who was 
never married, Anciently, it was a name 
given to thoſe ſuperior in quality to- eſquires, 
but had not a number of vaſlals ſufficient ts 
have their banner carried before them in the 
field of battle. They were uſually young gen- 
tlemen, who endeavoured to acquire the title 
of Bachelors by their proweſs ; and being an or- 
der inferior to. thoſe called - Chevaliers or 
Knights, Fauchet ſuppoſes they took their 
name from bas chevalicrs, or the loweſt order 
of knights, It was alſo a title given to 
young cavaliers, who having made their firſt 
campaign, received- the military girdle. It 
was likewiſe uſed to denominate him who had 
overcome another in combat, the firſt time he 
ever engaged. In an Univerſity ſenſe, Bache- 
lors are thoſe who have attained to the bacca- 
laureate; who have taken the firſt degree in 
the liberal arts and ſciences. At Oxford, a per- 
ſon muſt be a. ſtudent four years before he is en- 
titled to be Bachelor of Arts; three years more 
before he attains the degree of Maftcr of Ars ; 
and in ſeven years more he may commence 
Bachelor of Divinity. At Cambridge, the de- 
grees ate taken much the ſame as at Oxford. 
except in Law and Phyſic, in either of which 
the Bachelor's degree may be taken in ſix years. 

BA'CHELORSHIP, / the ſtate of an un- 

arried man; the ſtate, dignity, or office of 2 
graduate, or bachelor, at an univerſity. 

BACK, / [ bac, bec, Sax. ] in Anatomy, 
the hind part of the human ſtruQture, from the 
neck to the thighs. Applied to the hands, that 
part oppoſite to the palms. Applied to the 
array of an army, the rear. Applied to fitua- 
tion, the hind part, or that which is not in 
fight. Applied to any edge-tool or inftru- 
ment, the thicket part of the blade, oppoſed 
to the edge. A large ſquare trough or ciſtern, 
uſed by brewers to hold liquor in. Figura- 
tively, a ſupporter, or one who will ſecond ano- 
ther in an attempt. 

BACK, ad. applied to motion, to the place 
from whence a perſon came. Applied to action, 
to retreat. Applied to time, that which is paſt, 
After Ae, applied to the increaſe. of plants, te 
ſtop or hinder tiie growth. 

To BACK, v. a. to mount a horſe; to 


Taoſe who were initiated into - the | 


break. 


oelebration of theſe feaſts” repreſented, foine,! 


and foreits with horrible ſhrieks and howlings, 
crying out {o Bacche. 
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ES 
Freak him for the ſaddle; to make ' him ge 
backwards by pulling the reins. Fi 
to ſecond, ſupport, or aſſiſt. 

To BACKBI'TE, v. 4. to ſpeak againſt a 
perſon in his abſence. 

BACKBI'TER, /. one who cenſures the 
conduct, or vilifies the actions of a perſon in 
his abſence. | 9 

BA! CK-BOARD, F. the board in a boat 
for paſſengers to lean their backs againſt; alſo 
the ſtiff-milled paper put into the covers of 

books to preſerve them from injury. 

BACK-DOO'R, /, a door or paſſage out of 
a houſe behind, oppoted to the front.  Figura- 
ratively, a private paſſage. 

BA'CKED, part. having a back. Forced 
to go backwards. | 

BA'CK-FRIEND, J. a falſe friend; or ſe- 
eret enemy. 

BACK-GA'MMON, J. a game played with 
dice and men on a board, or table, veneered 
for that purpoſe. ; 

BA'CK-HOUSE, /. the building which lies 
behind a houſe. 

BACKSI'DE, /. the hinder part of any 
thing. Applied, with decency, to the poſteriors 
of a human creature, as not conveying ſo coarſe 
an idea as the proper term. Figuratively, a 
yard or ground behind a houſe. 

To BACKSET'DE, v. 2. in Divinity, to re- 
turn to idolatry, after having quitted it; to 
apoſtatize; to quit the true mode of worſhip, 

BACKSEI'DER, ,. one who quits the 
true religion in order to embrace a falſe one; 
an apoſtate. | 

BA'CK-STAFF, / an inſtrument uſed at 
ſea to take the ſun's altitude. This inftru- 
ment, commonly called Davis's Quadrant, from 
the name of the inventor, and by the French 
the Engliſh Quadrant, is not fo accurate as 
could be wiſhed ; and a large, heavy, braſs 
aſtrolabe is to be preferred before it. 

BA'CK-STAIRS, / the private ſtairs of 
a houſe, generally appropriated to the uſe of 
ſervants. 

BA'CK-STAYS, /. in Ship-building, the 
ropes belonging to the main and fore-maſts, 
which keep them from pitching overboard. 

BA'CK-SWORD, /. a ſword with only 
one ſharp edge, and blunt back. Uſed figura- 
tively, tor a cudgel, or the art of defending 
one's ſelf with a cudgel. 

BA'CKWARD, or BA'CKWARDS, ad. 
f back and wweard, Sax. ] applied to motion, it 
fignifies the going from a perſon with the face 
towards him, the legs being moved towards the 
hind, inſtead of the fore part of a perſon ; to- 
wards the back, or behind. upon the back. 
„ Backwards and forwards.* Newton, Applied 
w the ſucceſs of an undertaking, it implies, not 
to proſper or advance; to want ſucceſs. 
BA'CKWARD, à. unwilling, in allufion 


* 


to making advances anticipating or meeting apo 


perſon's wiſhes; reluctant; flow; dull ; not 
quick or apprehenſive, 

BACRWARD, ad. applied to time, ſome 
period that is paſt; or a portion of ume 


| 
guratively, - 
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already paſt; Ds os 
BA'CKWARDLY,-of. ane + 4. . WP on” 
e | Pplied to the wk lied. to 
tion whereby a perſon retreaty'or velled 
another with his face towards 8 n wn it 
verſe, unwilling manner; rehuGantly "0 | 8 . ſur 
BA'CKWARDNBSS, / that quality ud WG infirm 2 
proceeds from a diſlike of the meaſures 3 | ToBA'F 
ſon is to put in practice; the | * Jer the car 
to accompliſh, or the perſon he is to-0bli "= unte the int 
including the idea of ſlowneſs. Dulneſz; " -BA'FFL] 
of apprehenſion. dns Wefeats, or I: 
BA'CON, /. Tb. Brit.] the fe of 4 BAG, J 
hog ſalted and dried, having the briſtles bum . receptacle 
with ftraw. To /ave on- bacon is a low phraſs WWcootain any 
for preſerving one's ſelf from hurt or miſchief ſen empty 
ACU'LE, ,. [Fr.] in Fortification, 1 “lich is ca 
kind of portcullis, or gate, made like 1 pits of ſmaller b 
fall; with a counterpoiſe ſupported by twy {ire © 
ſtakes, placed before the corps du garde, ad kes, as 1 
vanced near the gate. the thin me 
BACULO'METRY, /. the art of meaſuring I rien of vi 
acceſſible or inacceſſible heights by meim NP" u 
ſaves or rods. | gontains the 
BAD, 4. a relative term; Confined wi” ter 
natural agents, that which leſſens or deſtroy pluniſeed,, a 
the happineſs of ourſelves or others. Appliel . 
to moral agents, that which they voluntarily with — 6 
perform, in order to leſſen or deſtroy they = 1 
AGAT] 
own happineſs or that of others. Applied Enoliſh 
perſons, one who habitually tranſgreſſes the H 480 A 
laws of duty preſcribed by the Deity. Applic F 
to actions, that which is performed con N 
to any moral law, Applied to things, thaf 4 6 73 al 
which is prejudicial to our health, happineh N | *: ! 
&c. Prov. A bad ſhift is better than um BA'GNT 
ui bere bad's the beſt, nought muſt be i MEX 
choice. —A bad buſh is better than the 0 ning 5 
field ; that is, better to have any, though Ba pi 
bad, friend, or relation, than to be quite deli af two pipe 
tute, and expoſed to the world. lied wit 
BA DE, or BAD, is the preter tenſe of B1o BAH A'S 
BADGE, /. [bad, Sax. ] a mark worn Lacaya Ila 
perſon to denote his dignity, profeſſion, trad tilles, lying 
rank, &c. | are very n. 
To BADGE, v. a. [badian, Sa.] u ſe WM er f. 
mark on a perſon; to ſtigmatize. : through w. 
BA'DGER, /, [bedour, Fr.] in Lau, on their paſſa 
who is licenſed to buy corn in one place, le Lands and 
it in another, and is exempted from the pu BAIL, 
niſhment of an engroſſer, by 6 Ed. VI. l freeing or 
Natural Hiſtory, a wild four-footed beaſt, ſome welted or in 
what larger than a fox, and reſembling a he tel, unde) 
and dog. It dwells in burrows, lives on inſect likewiſe th 
carrion and fruit, ſtinks. very much, atten Bail is eith 
by fleeping, and ſhews its age by the numbe bin action 
of holes in its tail, one being added eve becauſe an 
ar. | kt cauſes 
7 BA'DLY, ad. not agreeable to a perio! ug to 10], 
wiſhes ; in a manner inconſiſtent with 2 men, anſ'v4 
ſon's undertakings. Applied to health, beck! To Bal 
Applied to the execution of any ching, ! reſt, or 
ſuitable to the ideas of taſte, elegance, or F — 
rtion. a ö ; ; 
BA'DNESS, /. a quality which devo W 
perſon habitually to tranſꝑreſs . | Aube 
of his nature. Applied to things, it erf 5411 
jthat they are inconſiſtent with the : 


of rational. or irrational beings. 

— roads, it ſignifies that they —.— 
travelled with eaſe or pleaſure, Applied to 
Feather it denotes a want of ſerenity, calm- 
Leſs, or ſunſhine. Applied to health, that it 


lity whi n infirm, and interrupted with ſickneſs, 

* To BA'FFLE, v. 4. [baffler, Fr. ] to 2 
aking he ig ger the care of another inſignificant; to fruſ- 
to oblige, re the intentions of another. 2 1 
nels ; ware BA'FFLER, /. the perſon, or thing, which 

Lefeats, or renders any thing abortive. 

fleſh of 4 BAG, /, [belge, Sax. ] in its primary ſenſe, 
ſtles bun i receptacle made of linen, ſilk, or leather, to 
low phraſs and in any thing, in the ſhape of a long ſquare 
muſchief, hen empty, and open only at one of its ends ; 
mo 1 of ſmaller bag, made of black filk, worn by 
ed by twy gentlemen over the hind locks of their hair or 
garde, ads perukes, as an ornament, In Natural Hiſtory, 


the thin membrane, or cyſtis, containing the 
poiſon of vipers, which they lay out of their 
mouths when eating their food ; that which 
contains the honey in bees, Sc. In Com- 


merce, a term of quantity; as a bag of pepper, 
of aniſeed, almonds, &c. 


8 yr To BAG, v. a. to put into a bag; to load 

voluntarily with a bag. Uſed neuterly, to ſwell ſo as to 

troy thei jeſemblea full bag. f 

e GATE LLE, Cre! vide, a toy, 
ot Engliſh, -* 

m—_ BA'GGAGE, /. [ baggage, Fr.] the utenſils 

q _ ef an army, ſo called trom their being packed 

hive N ip in bags. Bag and baggage, a low phraſe, 

ha ; 10 © fignity all a perſon's goods; a woman of no 

, Me: character ; a proſtitute, 

11 be f BA'GNIO, /. [DSi] hago, Ital.] a houſe 

e br bathing, cupping, ſweating, and ſwim- 

| ning. 

te d BA'GPIPE, a muſical inſtrument, conſiſting 


of two pipes, a large one and a ſmaller, both 
lupplied with wind by a pair of bellows. 
BAHA'MA ISLANDS, often called the 
Lucaya Iſlands, are the eaſtermoſt of the An- 
blles, lying in the Atlantic Ocean, They 
ae very numerous, but twelve only are taken 
wotice of, The gulph of Florida, or Bahama, 
firouzh which the Spaniſh galleens ſail in 


. g tteir paſſage to Europe, lies between theſe 

- the p Lands and the continent of Florida. 

/ VI. bt "army 7. from bailler, Fr.] the act of 

_ wy * or Ka a perſon at liberty who is ar- 
f ed or impriſoned for 101 ory 

ling a be i, unde) As or an act civil or crimi 


tl, 0 y taken for his appearance; 
nile the perſon who gives a 
bl 15 either common or ſpecial. Common bail 
b naQtions of ſmall concern, and is fo called 
breau(e any ſecurities are taken, Special bail 
810 caules of greater weight, as debts amount- 
ag io 10], where the ſureties muſt be ſubfidy 
Ren, anſwerable to the value. 

= AIL, v. 4. to deliver a perſon from 
pack impriſonment, by being ſurety for 
ns *Parance at A certain day; to admit to 
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ct at liberty on proper ſureties. 
MILIFF, / {eaillie, Fr. ] an inferior of- 


vit- © 


ficer of juſtice, ice, appointed to execute writs rits and 
other proceſſes directed to the ſheriff, noo 
erm" ang county courts, ſeſſions, aſſiaes, ani 

e Uke. 


trees, gather rents, pay quit- rents, Sc. A 
water-Sailif is an officer appointed in port- 
towns, for the ſearching of ſhips, gathering 
the toll for anchorage, Ce. and arreſting per- 
ſons for debt, Sc. upon the water. Bailiff is 


{likewiſe the chief magiſtrate of ſeveral cor- 


porations. Governors' of ſome of the king's 
caſtles are likewiſe called Bailiff. | 
BAL LIWIC, / the place or juriſdict ion 
of a bailiff, within his hundred, or the lord's 


which is called the mouth. Likewiſe a kind franchiſe. . # 


BAI'RAM, / in the Mahometan cuſtoms, 
a yearly feſtival of the Turks, which they keep 
after the feaſt of Ramazan. It is concluded 
with a ſolemn prayer againſt the infidels, ta 
extirpate Chriſtian princes, or to arm them 
againſt one another, that they may have an op- 
portunity to extend their law. _ 5 
- To BAIT, v. a. [batan, Sax. ] to put meat 
on a hook, Sc. in order to cateh fiſh or other 
animals; to refreſh one's ſelf or cattle by eating 
on a journey; to attack with violence; to ſet 
dogs upon. I 225 
BAIT, /. | 3aitze, Teut. ] a piece of fleſh, or 
other lure, made uſe of to catch fiſh, or en- 
ſnare animals. Figuratively, an allurement, 
or enticement ; any thing which, under a ſpe- 
cious appearance, contains. miſchief in itſelf, 
or produces it by its conſequences. A refreſh. 
ment on a journey, generally applied to cattle. 
| BAIZE, 1 a coarſe open woollen cloth, 
wrought like flannel, in a loom with twa 
treddles, R da 
To BAKE, v. a. to dreſs, or heat any 
thing in an oven, Figuratively, to harden 
with heat. | | f 
BAK E-HOUSE, /. a place where bread 
is made, rendered eatable by the heat of an 


meat or paſtry is dreſſed. 
BA'KER, . one wha ſubſiſts 
bread and baking. The trade is very an- 
cient and uſetul, and was a brotherhood in En- 
gland before 1155, in the reign of Henry II. 
The white bakers were incorporated in 1307 
by Edward II. and the brown in 1521, ia 
James II's time. | | 
BA'KEWELL, a town in Derbyſhire, with 
a market on Mondays, It is ſeated on the 
river Wye, among the hills, and the market is 
good for lead and other commodities. It is 
20 miles N. N. W. of Derby, and 1514 from 
London. It lies in a deep valley, and has a 
large church with a lofty ſpire. 3 
BA LA, a town of Merionethſhire, in North. 
Wales, with a market on Saturdays. It is 
ſeated on a flat near Pemble-meer, by the 
Welch called Lhin Tegid, which is 1g miles 
in length, and fix in breadth, and abounds 
with a fiſh called a guiniad, reſembling a ſal. 
mon in ſhape, and its taſts is like a trout. The 
1 | tiver 


| 


There are alſo bailiffs of foreſts, © 
and of manors, who direct huſbandry, felb . 


with or without a frize, without a wale, and . 


oven, and expoſed to ſale; and where other 
making 
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BAL 
river Dee runs through this lake, and is noted 
for ſolmon. It is 36 miles 8. W. by W. of 
Holywell, and 195 N. W. of London. 8 


chanics, is that ſimple power which denotes 
the equality or difference of weight in heavy 
bodies, and is ſometimes called ſcales and 
- ſometimes ſteel- yards, of which there are many 
different forms. Alſo, the beating part of à 
watch; equipoiſe. In C:mmerce, it is the 
equality between the value of the commodities 
bought of foreigners, and the value of the na- 
tive productions” tranſported into other na- 
tions. In Aſtronomy, it is one of the twelve 


figns of the zodiac, The ſun enters this ſign 


about the 22d of September at the autumnal 
equinox ; this conſtellation conſiſts of fourteen 
ftars of ſeveral magnitudes; when it is 
ſented on a globe or planiſphere, it is under the 
form of a pair of ſcales. ' In Phyfics, the ba- 
lance of the air is the weight thegeof, where 

it preſſeth where it is leaſt reſiſted, till it be- 
comes of equal weight in all its pacts. Hydro- 
fFatical balanre is an inſtrument which deter- 
mines the ſpecific gravity of fluids and ſolids, 
by weighing them in water. 

To BALANCE, v. 4. [ balancer, Fr.] to 
weigh in a pair of ſcales; to bring two bodies 
to an equipoiſe in a pair of ſcales. In.Mercan- 
tile affairs, the making the creditor and debtor 
fide of an account equal by the addition of as 
much as the one is leſs than the other. Figu- 
ratively, to atone for- former failings by one's 
futufe conduct; to be in a ſtate of ſuſpenſion. 

BA LANC ER, /. the perſon who weighs any 
thing, or makes weight in oppoſite ſcales, 

BALCONY, / [ 4u/con, Fr.] in Architec- 
ture, a projecture beyond a wall or building, 
generally before a window, ſupported by pillars 
or conſoles, and ſurrounded by banniſters or 
balluſtrades. 

BALD, | a4} a. [ Bal, Brit. ] that which 
hath loſt its hair. Figuratively, applied to 
trees ſtripped of their leaves. Applied to ſtile 
in writing, unadorned; void of elegance. 

BA'TDERDASH, [| baulderdaſb] /. any 
ching jumbled together without taſte, judg- 
ment, or diſcretion. ' 

BA'LDLY, [SA] ad. without hairs, ap- 
plied to animals; without leaves, applied to 
trees ; without ornaments, or elegance, applied 
to writings, or buildings. . 

BA'LDNESS, | bau/dneſs} ſ. applied to ani- 
mals, the want of hair; applied to trees, loſs of 
leaves; and applied to writings, paintings, and 
duildings, want of ornament or elegance. 
BA'LDOCK, [ Baxldock} a town in Here- 
fordſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It is a 
long town, lying on the N. road, asd ſeated 
between the hills in a chalky ſoil fit tor corn, 
and chiefly of note for its trading in malt. Ir 
is nine miles W. of Royſton, and 37 N. N. W. 


of London. , 
,. Fbale and ric, Sax. ] a 


' BA'LDRICK, 
delt, worn hanging trom the ſhoulder acroſs 
the breaſt, on which the ſword was formerly 
dung, not unlike that worn by our ſoidiery at 


A 


_ [globe obliquely, TY 
| BALANCE, or BA'LLANCE, / in Nie- be < obliquely, as the beit formerly. 


nded., | 
BALE. {a ity of goods of comma. 
dities, packed in — corded round very 
BALE, /. [4#l, Sax.) ſomething which l. 
prives a perſon of happineſs, or health; miſery 
anguiſh, calamity: | 5 , 
To BALE, v. x. td pack goods: up i 
bale.” Uſed aQively by Gore er bud 8. 
ter out of a veſſel, inſtead of pumping. 
: 1 a. full of anguith, pain, ni. 
lery, miſchief, and grief ; 
ſtructive to health. BE 5 oy 
* BA'LEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 1 
Pong ſorrow, anguiſh, calamity, and ſick- 
neſs. _ | 3 26 865 
BALK, Cant] . [ balk, Belg. and Teut.] 
a large piece of timber ; a beam; a rafter or 
pole over any out-heuſe or barn. In Huſ. 


bandry, a ridge of land left unplowed between 


two furrows, or at the end of a field. Figuri« 


| tively, the diſappointment of a perſon's curi« 


ofity or expectation, after having excited them, 
To BALK, [&aulk] v. 4. to diſappoint z 
perſon's expectations, after exciting them; ts 
render a perſon's endeavours ineffectual; 1 
fruſtrate; to miſs; to omit, when the contrary 
Alk kns [baithers) /, in Fiſhery, perſow 
A » | bauthers] ,. in , 
who ſtand on a cliff to inform the fiſhermea 
which way the ſhoal of herrings goes. 
BALL, [baw/] /. any thing of 2 round 
form. and ſocket, in Mechanics, codvits 
of a ball or ſphere of braſs, fixed in a cone 
ſemi-globe. with an endleſs ſcrew, that it may 
be moveable horizontally, vertically, ad _ 
liquely, and is generally added to ſurveying 
inſtruments, to fix them in any poſition, An 
entertainment wherein people are afſembled 
dance. The public dances, whereia maſters 
diſplay the abilities of their ſcholars in this 
qualification, go by this nam. 
BA'LLAD, /. [hatade, Fr.] words ſet w 
muſic, and performed by a finger. At preſent 
the word is appropriated and confined to tri- 
fling pieces ſet to muſic, and ſung, about the 
ttreets. | 
To BA'LLAD, v. 2. to make g perten the 
ſubject of a ballad. 8 
A*LLAD-SINGER, f one whofings bal- 
lads in the 7 5 
dary idea of ſomething very mean. 
Ba LI. A8 T, J. a quantity of ſtones, fand 
or gravel, laid in a ſhip's hold, to fuk it bo - 
proper depth, i. e. to make it draw more ws 
when it has 
ich I 


and a ſhip is ſaid to be in ballaſt 
no other lading. 3 that 
uſed to keep any thing 5. 5 

To BA'LLAST, v. &. to lade a ſhip with 
tones, ſand, &c, to keep her ſteady, 


ublic ftreets ; including the ſecoa- 


to ſail upright, and to prevent its overſetting; 


Figura 
tively, the addition of ſomething to Keef 1 
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© al abſt; 


BAL 


 BALLETTE, / [Fr.] tage dancerwhich 
cuts the z mixed with dramauc characters, and allu 
was ſuf. Rions in a 
Te „ill, /. a ſmall duty paid to the 
Comme city of London by aliens and 5 for cer- 
nd odities exported by them, l 
experi g 10 N, or BALLOON, /. [Fr.] in 
f Chemittry, a large, ſhort-necked, round veſſel, 
hich le or matraſs, to receive the ſpirits which come 
| Milery, ever, or are drawn off by fire. In Archi- 


ball or globe on the top of a pillar, 
ques” of a 3 In Fire-works, 
a ball of paſteboard, filled with combuſtibles, 
which mounts to a conſiderable height, and 
urſts into ſtars. | 
54 LL Or, , [ballotte, Fr.] a little ball 
made uſe of at elections, &c. in giving votes; 
the ſum of votes ſo collected. At preſent ap- 
wlicd to the votes which are given at elections, 
br a ticket dropped into ſome receptacle, 


d Teut.] To BA'LLOT, v. . [balloter, Fr.] to 
ratter or hoſe, by dropping a ſmall ball into a box; 
In Hul. to chooſe or elect, by dropping in a ticket. 

| between BALLOTA'TION, J. the act of voting or 

Figura« electing oy ballot. ; 
ſon's cutie BALM (in pron. the J is ſometimes dropt] 
ted them. er BAL SAM, . ¶baume, Fr.] an oily, reſinous 
ſappoint 2 ſubſtance, flowing either ſpontaneouſly or by 


means of inciſion from ſeveral plants of ſove- 


Qual; i in virtue, There are many kinds of bal- 
e contrary am, but the moſt noteSare theſe. 1. Balſam, 
t Balm of Gilead, ſo much valued in the 

ry, perſom untry where it is produced, that it is eſteem- 
fibermes du rich preſent from the chief prince of 
8. Inabia Felix to the Grand Signior. In Me- 
| g round beine, it opens obſtructions of the lungs, and 
cs, conhits dei erofion from acrimony and the worſt 
| a conca'e in! of ulcerations, It is preſcribed in aſth- 
that it may pleuriſies, and whatever requires expec- 
„ and ob ation; in inward bruifes and ſores, parti- 
ſurveyimg larly thole of the reins, and urinary paſ- 
tion, An e; and externally it is uſed to diſcharge 
lembled to ad incarnate. 3. Haſſum of Peru, which is 
iu maſten tinguiſhed into two ſorts, white and black. 
rs in this de former is called the Balſam of Inciſion, 
| def a white colour; and is excellent for 
ords ſet wo en wounds. The black is obtained by 
At preleat dung the wood of the tree which produces it. 
ned to tri- te belt is of a dark red colour, and of admi- 
about the wie tragrancy. It heals, dries, and diſcharges, 
| | s much ufed externally, not only in 
perdon the Mn: but in palſies, iſehiadic and rheuma- 
L 4 K £1198, and by perfumers, for its excellent 
o fings bal il, 3. Balſam of Talu is produced from 
the ſecoa· «<2, 2 lpectes of the pine, which grows in 
* 4 ain, I; of a deep yellowiſh colour, 
ones. dete molt delicate ſcent. It flows from 
ink it to 4 ee in the conſiſtence of turpentine, but 
nore Wate's | Ketping becomes brittle. Its virtues are 
—_— "ne, in general, with thoſe of the Peru- 
ten it bes WW = oi Cilead kinds. 4. Balſam of Capivt, 
t * Craſba, is likewiſe the produce of a 
ſhip with 3 thinner conſiſtence than the 
ems N "RE. 55 but much more fragrant 
to keep 4 a, md m „ Fs nay egy 


mightily cleanſe 


| s thoſe paſl; | 
Ul abſtructions and ul e 10> 


ceraygons of thoſy | 


real lite or fabulous hiſtory. by an inciſion in the bark. 


BAM 
parts. 3. Balſam of liquid amber. It d 
from a tree of Mexico, galled arbor ſtyraci 


rops 


fera, 
It is a reſinous 
and pinguious liquor, of a reddiſh yellow co- 
lour and an acrid aromatic taſte, and of the 
conſiſtence of Venice tutpentine. Its eſſence 
ſtrengthens the head and nervous ſyſtem, and 
its oil is of üngular -efficacy both for external . 
and internal uſes, There are alſo. many ſorts 
of factitious or artificial balſams, made up by 
apothecaries and chemiſts, which it — be 
endleſs to ſpeciſy. In Botany, Balm is à ſpe- 
cies of mint. | | 
To BALM, v. 4. to anoint, to footh; te 
mitigate. . 8 N 
BA LMV, a. having the qualities of balm; 
ſoothing; fragrant; mitigating. 3 
BALSA'MICS, /. in Pharmacy, medicines 
that ſoften, reſtore, heal and cleanſe ; of gentle 


| | attenuating principles, very friendly to nature, 


BA'LTIC SEA, a great gulph between 
Germany and Poland j from which run ſeveral 
other gulphs, particularly thoſe of Bothnia, Fu- 
land, Livonia, and Dantzick. It is remark« 
able that this ſea neither ebbs nor flows, and 
there is always a current ſets through the Sound 
into the Ocean. It is generally frozen over 
three or four months in the winter. Yellow 
amber is found on the coaſt. 

BA'LUSTER, /. | baluftre, Fr} in Archi- 
tecture, a ſmall column, or pilaſter, from 
1 3-4ths of an inch to four inches ſquare, or 
diameter, ſometimes adorned with mouldings of 
no certain form, and placed with rails on ftairs, 
and in the fronts of galleries in churches. 

BALUSTRA'DE, /. in Architecture, an 
aſſemblage of one or more rows ef þaluſters, 
high enough to reſt the elbow on, fixed on a 
terras, bridge, or building, by way of ſecurity, 
or for ſeparating one yu from another. | 
- BA'MBOO, F. [ Ind. ] in Natural His 
2 large kind of reed or cane, growing in the 
maritime parts of the Eaſt Indies. 2 

To BAMBOO'ZLE,: v. a. to trick, or im- 
pofe on a perſon, under the appearance of a 
friend; to confound, under pretence of aſſiſting. 
A word of low and ludicrous uſe, and never 
found in polite writers. 1 

BAMBOO'ZLER, /, one who, under ſpe- 


cious pretences, tricks another; a cheat ; ar 


ſharper. 

BAMF, a ſhire of Scotland, bounded on 
the S. by Aberdeenſhire, on the N, by the 
bay, of Cromarty, on the W. by Murray, and 
on the E. by the German Ocean. It is 32 
miles in length, and go in breadth. It contains 
part of Buchan, Strathdovern, Boyn, Enzy, 
Strathawin, and Balveny. It ſends one mem- 
ber to parliament. 

BAM F, a capital town of the ſhire of Bamf, 
in the N. E. part of Scotland. It is ſeated at 
the mouth of the river Doverne, but has no 
harbour, and conſequently little trade, except 
for corn and ſalmon. It is 32 miles W. of 
Aberdeen, and 110 N. of Edinburgh. 

BA'MPTON, a town in Oxfordſhire, diſ- 
tant from London 694 miles. The market !3 


12 on 


BAN 
on Wedneſday. Alfo a 'town in Devonſhire, 
diſtant from London 694 miles. 

BAN, /. in its primary fignification, any 
thing publicly proclaimed, commanded, or for- 
bidden. In Church Government, a procla- 
mation of the intention of two parties to enter 
into matrimony, which is done thrice in the 
church they belong to, before the marriage 
ceremony can be performed. A curſe, or ex- 
communication, The ban of the empire is a 
public act or proclamation, whereby a perſon 
is ſuſpended of all his rights as a member or 
vote to. | 

To BAN, v. a. | bannen, Belg. | to curſe or 
devote to deſtruction; to exe rate. "IF; 
. BA'NBURY, a town of Oxfordſhire, with 
a market on Thurſday. It is a large well-built 
-mayor-town, containing ſeveral good inns, and 
its markets are well ſerved with proviſions. It 
is the ſecond town for beauty in the county, and 
ſeated on the river Charwell. The houſes are 
generally built with ſtone, -and the church is a 
large handſome ſtructure. It has been long 
noted for its cakes and cheeſe, and is 14 miles 
W. N. W. of Buckingham, and 7; N. W. of 
London. It ſends one member to parliament. 
BAND, /. that which tics, or keeps a per- 
ſon to a certain place, without liberty of going 
farther; that by which a perſon or animal is 
kept from exerting their natural ſtrength ; the 
ſame as a bond. Figuratively, that which has 
the power ot knitting a cloſe alliance or con- 
nex1on between perfons ; a company of perſons 
fo united; that which is bound round a perſon 
or thing, applied to dreſs; particularly a linen 
neckcloth, conſiſting of two ſquare leaves, 
hanging down trom the chin to the breaſt, worn 
ty clergymen and lawyers. In Architecture, 
any flat, low member, or moulding, that is 
broad. In Surgery, a fillet, or piece of cloth, 
to ſurround or ſwathe certain parts that need 
aſſiſtance; called likewiſe a roller. Band of 
Perfreners, conſiſting of 120 gentlemen, who 
have 4091. a year each, for attending the king 
on ſolemn occations. 

Tc BAND, v. a. to unite together by ſome 
common tie; to cover or bind with ſome nar- 
row cloth, fillet, or band, 

BA'NDAGE, /. a fillet, roller, or ſwathe, 
to bind up wounds, diflocated bones, Ce. 


BA'NDBOX, / a light box made of paſte- 


board, deſigned tor keeping bands, ribbands, 
head-dreſſes, and other light and ſmall pieces 
of dreſs in. 

BA'NDELET, / [Bandeletie, Fr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, any litde band or moulding, like 
that which crowns the Doric architrave. 

BA'NDEROL, / | 4andero/r, Fr.] a little 
lag, an form of a guiden, extended more in 
length than breadth, and tormerly hung out at 
the top of veſſels, 

BANDI'TTO, / [Ital. the plural Santi 
a ſet of outlawed thieves on the continent, who 
generally herd together in woods, and live on 
the plunder of paſſengers. 

BA'NDOG, /, a large, furioys ſpecies of dog. 


„„ 


thrown over the right ſhoulder, and hangin 
down under the left arm, worn by the ancien 
muſqueteers, both for the ſuſtaining of their fre. 
arms and the carriage of their muſquet charges 
which were put in 12 wooden caſes coated vid 
leather ; but now out of uſe. eh 
BA'NDROL, /. See BaxvDtror. 
BANDV, /. [from Sander, Fr.] acrookd 
pieee of wood towards the bottom, broad, flat, 
on one fide, rounded at the other and at the 
handle, uſed in the game of ericket; non 
balled a bat from battre, Fr. to beat. 
To BA'NDY, v. @. to beat or toſs to and 
fro; to give and take; to exchange. Uſed 
with the particle with, to contend. 
BA'NDY, a. crooked. Thus Bandy. Ig i; 
a crooked leg; and Sandy. legged is applied to: 
perſon who has crooked legs. 
BANE, /. that which deſtroys life. ' Fig. 
ratively, pciſon, ruin, deſtruction. 
To BANE, v. a. to deſtroy, kill, or poiſon, 
BA'NEF UL, a. abounding with qualities 
deſtructive to life; poiſonous. 
To BANG, v. 4. ¶ vengolen, Belg. ] to cudtel; 
a low familiar word. Figuratively, to uſe a 
perſon roughly, applied either to words ct 
actions. (44 
BANG, .. a blow with a ſtick or cudee]. 
BA'NGOR, an epiſcopal city of Carnat- 
vonſhire, in North Wales, it has a' market 0 
Wedneſdays, This place was fo conliderable 
in ancient times, that it was called Bangor tit 
Great, and detended by a ſtrong caſtle. Its f. 
tuation is low; the principal buildings are the 
cathedral, and the biſhop's palace; it s þ 
miles W. of St. Aſaph, and 251 N. W. d 
London. | 
BA'NIANS, / a religious ſect of Afia, in 
India, whoſe profefſars never eat any thing 
that has life. Fhey are diſperſed all over the 
Eaſt, being the greateſt merchants in the world 
and may, in ſome ſenſe, be compared to tit 
Jews in other parts. There is fcarce 4 met- 
chant in the Eaſi-Indies but has one of thel 
Banians to take care ot dis accounts. They 
believe the tranſmigration of ſouls, and think 


ſanctity, 
age. 


a perſon quit his on country. Figuratii 
to drive from the mind; to expel. 


cauſes another to quit his native country. 


banithed. 


ira nf Portation. 


BANDOLEE R, & a large. leathers. belt, 


cleanneſs of "the body a confiderable part a 
They marry their children e 
young, ſeldom ſtaying till they are 12 Jean d 


2 
To BA'NISH, v. 4. [amnir, Fr.] ton 


BA'NISHER, /. one who expels from, « 


BA'NISHMENT. / the ſtate of a peri 
In Law, a kind of civil a 
whereby a perſon is cut off from all ere. 
ariſing from the ſociety, or country in wy 
he was born, obliged to quit it, and lire in 
foreign country. Oftentimes the — 
of capita crimes is remitted, and _ 
into banithment for life; but it is then dern 


BANK, /. { banc, Sax. ] a great ſhoal of 
in the ſea; a rifing ground on each fide _ 
["_ waſhed. by its waters, which it b _ 


from overflowing 
a trench between 
rowers fit in veſſe 
repoſitory, Where 
caſh, to be alwa 
rection. Likew 
bank is kept. 

To BANK, «1 
In Commerce, tt 
place money in a 

BA'NK-BILL 
by the Bank for 
payable on preſe; 

BANKER, / 
with the caſh of « 

BA'NKRUPT 
one who lives - 
the goods of ot! 
cealeth himſelf 
ſtatute of bankru 
not ſurrendering 
diſcovering his 
felony, 

BA'NKE RUPT 
declared a bank 
ſold, and a divid 
proportion to th 
debts. 

BANNER, F. 
lour, or enſign ir 

BA'NNERET 
kn.ghts, or feud 
fees, led their va 
banner, when ſu 
is certainly a ver 
never conferred 
performed on th 
extinct, 
B\'NNIAN, 
dreſs, | 
BANNOCK, 
aud peaſe mixed 
norch countries. 
BANQUET, 
frand entertainm 
To BA'NQU] 
a feaſt to one & 
regale. 


> BANQUET? 


another at a ſun 
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PA'NTER, | 


jet; the being p 


To BANTER 


or ching in ſuch 
Q, or become 0 
to play upon. 


BANTEREF 
KUNS or expreſ 


BAN 
from overflowing; earth caſt up on one fide of 
a trench between two armies. A bench where 
rowers fit in veſſels. In Commerce, a common 
repoſitory, where perſons agree to keep their 
caſh, to be always ready at their call or di- 
rection. Likewiſe the place where the public 
bank is kept. p 
To BANK, v. a. to incloſe with banks. 
In Commerce, to raiſe a ſum of money; or to 
lace money in a bank. 

BA'NK-BILL, /. a promiſſory note given 
by the Bank for money placed there, which is 
payable on preſenting it. | 

BANKER, /. a private perſon entruſted 
with the caſh of others, payable on demand. 
BA'NKRUPT, . [ banqueroute, Fr.] in Law, 
one who lives by buying and ſelling, has got 
the goods of others in his hands, and con- 
cealeth himſelf from his creditors. After a 
ſtatute of bankruptcy is taken out, a bankrupt 
not ſurrendering within forty days, and not 
diſcovering his eſtates, is adjudged guilty of 
felony, 
BANKRUPTCY, J. the ſtate of a perſon 
declared a bankrupt; wherein his goods are 
ſold, and a dividend made to his creditors, in 
proportion to the amount of their reſpective 
debts. 

BANNER, .. a ſquare flag, ſtandard, co- 
lour, or enſign in any army. 
BANNERET, /. an ancient order of the 


8 kn.ghts, or feudal lords, who poſſeſſing large 
" fees, led their vaſſels to battle under their own 
$ banner, when ſummoned by the king. This 
1 15 certainly a very honourable order, as it was 


ever conferred but on ſome heroic action 
performed on the field; but this order is now 


ny ertinct. 
te B.\'NNIAN, . a morning gown, or un- 
id dreſs, 


BANNOCK, £ a cake made with oatmeal 


north countries, 
BANQUET, /. [banquet Fr.] a feaſt, or 
frand entertajinment, ; 

To BANQUET, v. 4. to entertain or give 
: teat to one or more perſons; to feaſt, or 
regale. 


» BANQUETER, JF. a perſon who entertains 


it another at a ſumptuous feaſt ; one who lives 
mY lumptuouſly, or keeps a good table. 
BA'NQUETING - HOUSE, . a houſe 
* were public featts are given. The Banquet - 
| Se at Whitehall, intended for the king 
1 oy in, is a ſtructure of the great Inigo 
1h, 0 s. ; 
ein FETTE, Y in Fortification, a ſmall 
hich and for ſoldiers to mount upon, when they 
4 are chind an entrenchment. | 
0 3 1 the turning any thing to 
— 15 BANTER ealant; ridicule, or raillery. 


v. 9. to repreſent a perſon 
"A Wer as to make them laughed 
a, come objects of ridicule : a 
Sil, jects of ridicule; to rally; 


BANTERER 
40 


or thing in ſuch 


Tha „J. one who repreſents the 
or Expreſſions of another in a ridicu- 


religion, except Quakers: 


and peale mixed with water; common in the 


BAR 
lous light; one who plays on another, on ac- 
count of ſome fault. 
: BA'NTLING, % a ſucking child; an in- 
ant, 

 BA'NWELL, a village in Somerſetſhire, five 
miles N. W. of Axbridge. | 

BA'PTISM; [Banriome;, Gr.] is a fas 
crament by which a perſon is initiated into the 
Chriftian church. Among the Jews, when a 
perſon was made a proſelyte to their religion, 
it a male, he was firſt circumciſed, and ſoon 
afterwards baptized; during which time a 
ſuramary of their religion was read. Baptiſm 
is practiſed by all profeſſors of the Chriſtian 
In primitive times, 
the ceremony was performed by immerſion, as 
it ſtill is in the Oriental churches, agreeable to 
the original fignitication of the word, which 
means dipping, or plunging. The practice of 
the Weſtern churches is to ſprinkle the water 
upon the head or face of the perſon baptized, 
except the church of Milan, in whoſe ritual it 
is ordered that the head of the infant be three 
times plunged into the water. In primitive times, 
it ſeems probable that none were baptized but 
adults, though ſeveral learned men contend, 
that infants were admitted into this ſacrament. 

BAPTI'SMAL, a. relating to, or done at, 
our baptiſm. 

BA PTIST, /. [Hari Gr. ] one who 
adminiſters baptiſm; applied by way of emi. 
nence, to St. John, our Saviour's fore-runner ; 
likewiſe one who holds that baptiſm ought to be 
adminiſtered only to adult perſons. . 

BAPTI'STERY, /. [ $aptiſterium, Lat.] the 
place in the church where the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm is adminiſtered ; the font. 

To BAPTI'ZE, v. a. [Rarrigo, Gr.] to 
per form the ceremony of baptiſm; to chriſten. 

BAPTIZ ER. /, one who adminiſters the 
ſacrament of baptiſm. 

BAR, /. | barre, Fr.] a piece of wood or 
iron, made uſe of to ſecure the entrance of any 
place from being forced; a rock or ſand bank, 
at the entrance of a harbour, or river, to keep 
off ſhips of burden; the part of a court of 
juſtice where the criminal generally ſtands, 
and within which the counſel and judge ſit to 
try cauſes, ſo called from a wooden bar being 
placed there to keep off the crowd; an incloſed 
place at a tavern, coffee-houſe, Sc. wherein 
a perſon ſits to take care of, and receive the 
reckoning. Figuratively, any obſtacle, or 
thing which hinders; any thing which keeps 
the parts of a thing together. In Law, a pe- 
remptory exception againſt a demand or plea 
brought by a defendant in an action, that de- 
ſtroys the action of the plaintiff ſor ever, and 
is either bar to common intent or ſpecial. 
A bar of gold or ſilver is a lump of either 
melted and caſt into a mould, without ever 
having been wrought. In Muſic, the ſtraight 
ſtrokes drawn perpendicularly acroſs the lines 
in a piece of muſic, between as many notes 
as the meaſure of time conſiſts of, in which 
the air is pricked. In Heraldry, an ordinary 
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rowneſs, and that it may be placed in any part] iſland of St. Vincent, and go S. E. of Martini; 


of the ſnield: it is generally drawn horizontal- co. 


ly acroſs the field, dividing it into two unequal | 
parts, and containing one fi.th of the whole. 
Bar- ſbot, two t alf-bullets joined together by 
an iron bar, uſed in fea engage ments for cut-| 
ting down maſts and rigging. | 

To BAR, v. 4a. to faſten or ſecure any a 
trance by a piece of iron or Wood. Figura-| 
tively, to exclude, except againſt; to hinder, 
or put a ſtop to. | 

BA'RATRY, / in Law, is when the ma- 
ſter of a ſhip endeavours to cheat the owners or 
inſurers, either by running away with the thip. 
or embezzling the goods. 5 

BARB. /. | 5arba, Lat. | in its original ſig- 
nification, a beard, In its ſecondary, any 
thing that grows in its place, or reſembles 
it. The piece of wire at the end of + fiſh 
hook, which makes an angle with the point, 
and hinders it {rom being extracted; likewiſe 
the pieces of iron which run back in the ſame 
manner from the point of an arrow, and ſerve 
for the ſame purpoſe. 

BARB, . [a contraction of Barbary] a 
Horſe brought from Barbary, eſteemed for its 
beauty, vigour, and ſwiftneſs, for its never 
lying down, and for its ſtanding ſtill, when the 
rider drops his bridle. 

BA'RBACAN, /. [&arbacane, Fr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, a long narrow canal, or paſſage for 
water in walls, where buildings are liable to he 
overflowed; likewiſe to drain off water from 
a terras; an aperture in the walls of a city; to 
fire muſquets through at an enemy. In Forti- 
fication, a fort at the entrance of a bridge; an 
outer defence or fortification to a city; a watch 
tower. 8 4 

. BARBA'DOES, the eaſternmoſt of the 
Windward Iſlands, in America; it is in gene- 
ral a level country, though not without hills, 
and 25 miles in length, and 15 in breadth. 
It had formerly a good deal of wood, but is 
now al moſt all conſumed with carrying on the 
fugar-works. The commodities which they 
export are ſugar, rum, cotton, indigo, and 
ginger; and they have moſt of the fruits com- 
mon to the climate. The number of the 
white inhabitants are about 20,c00, who have 
100,000 negro ſlaves. They have no manufac. 
tures, nor do they breed many cattle; receiv- 
ing moſt of their corn, cattle, fleſh, and ſalted 
fiſh, from North America, and their cloaths 
and furniture from England. They are ſubject 
to hurricanes in July and Auguſt; but not 
ſo much as in the other Caribbees; and it is the 
moi? healthy iſland of any in theſe parts, be- 
cauſe, unleſs when there is an hurricane, they 
have always the advantage of a conſtant eafterly 
wind, commonly called the Trade-wind. The 
ſugar that is breught to England from hence is 
whiter and finer than that of any other planta- 


tion; and they have one particular production 


called Barbadoes tar, which riſes out of the 
earth, and ſwims upon the ſurface oſ the water. 
It is of great uſe in the dry belly-ach, and in 


diſcaſes of the breaſt. It is 70 miles E. of the | 


3 2 


The capital town is St. Michael, « 
Bridge-town, which lies in lon, 59. 2. W 
lat. 1'3. 5. N. 1 $1 FLEE 
| BARBA'RIAN, Je. (harbarus, Lat.) inig 
primary ſenſe, applied by the Greeks and Re. 
mans to all that were not of their own nation, 
i. e. a foreigner; but in proceſs of time it ac. 
quired a ſ-condary idea of druelty, and was 
uſed to denote a perſon void of all the elegant 
embelliſhmeats oi life, and the ſocial affectiom 
of benevolence, good-nature, and humanity, 
PARPE.\'RIC, a. | barbaricus, Lat.] foreign; 
brought tram countries at 2 great diſtanee. 
BA'RBARISD, / | barbariſmus, Lat.] i 
Grammar, an oflence againſt the purity of 
file or language; uncuitivated ignorance, 
Applied to manners, rudeneſs; want ** 
litene ſa; ſavagenels ; cruelty. 
BARBA'RITY, /. | barbaritas, Lat.] appli 
ed to the behaviour, incivility, uapolitenck, 
Applied moit commonly to manners, cruelty, 
[ivageneſs, want of pity, kindnels, and hus 
mani:y." | Wt". 
BA'RBAROUS, a. [Bapeapog, Or.] appl. 
ed do learning, ignorant; unacquainted wich the 
polite arts and ſciences. Applied to mannen, 
void of benevolence, pity, or compaſſion; 
cruel; ſavage; inhuman. 
BA'RBAROUSLY, ad. in ſuch manner 
as ſhews a mind unpoliſhed with learning; 1 
ſtranger to politeneſs, pity, compaſſion, or hu- 
ma, : 
BA'RBARY, a large county of Afria, 
included between the Atlanti: Ocean, tit 
Mediterranean Sea, and Egypt, extending it 
ſelf along the ſea-ſhore on the fide of the Me. 
diterranean. , However, ſome reckon that it 
extends ſouthward as far as Negro-land, but 
very improperly. It includes the kingdom 
of Barca, Tripoly, Tunis, Algiers, Fez, ud 
Morocco; and is near 2000 miles in length 
and in ſome places 750 in breadth, It vn 
known to the ancients by the name of Mu- 
ritania, Numidia, Proper Africa, and Lybil 
It is the beſt country in all Africa, except 
Egypt; and fertile in corn, maize, wine, al 
fruits; particularly citrons, oranges, figs * 
monds, olives, dates, and melons. Their che 
trade conſiſts in the ſale of their fruits, in ti 
horſes called barbs, Morocco-leather, oftrich- 
feathers, indigo, wax, tin, and coral, The re 
ing religion is the Mahometan, and «here 1 
ſome Jews ; but no Chriſtians, except the flows 
To BA'RBECUE, v. a. [Ind.] to dress 
hog whole, by ſplitting it to the 8 
and broiling it upon a gridiron, raiſed two ii 
above a charcoal fire. fer 
BA'RBECUE, / a hog drefſed whole 2 
the Weſt Indian manner. 
BA'RBEL, /. barbe, Fr.] a large, on 
| but m_ river _ ſo cy from its haun 
a barb or wattle under its chin, 
BA'RBER, /. [Garser Fr. lone who h 
BA RBER CHIRURGEON, “ 3 
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| > 
BAR | 
ing of teeth, together with the trade of a barber. 
BA'RBERRY, ＋. in Botany, the piperidge 
buſh, which grows in hedges to the height of 
eight or ten feet. 


BARD, /. (Sardd, Brit.] among the ancient 


Britonss Danes, and Iriih, an order of men 
who uſed to ſing the great exploits of heroes to 
the harp, were perſons in the higheſt eſteem 
among all ranks of people, and reverenced as 
perions of extraordinary abilities, even by, 
crowned heads, who paid them ſo much deſer- 
ence, as to be reconciled to their moſt invete- 
rate enemies at their inſtances, Even in the 
reſ:nt times, the word implies a peer. 

BA'RDFIELD, a village in Eſſex, four 
miles E. of Thaxtead. 

BARE, a. [ bare, Sax, ] uncovered; without 
any Creis; naked. Figuratively, without or- 
nament; deſtitute, or in want of neceſſaries; 
not joined with any thing elſe; alone; ſoli- 
tary; very much worn; that which has loſt 
its nap ; threadbare, 

To BARE, v. a. to ſtrip. 

BARE, or BORE, the preter of BRAX. 

BAREBONE, /. a very thin or lean per- 
ſon, who has ſcarce any fleſh to cover his 
bones. A low word. i 

BAREFA CED, a. with the face unco- 
vered, Figuratively, without diſſimulation or 
diſguiſe ; with great effrontery, or impudence. 
Generally uſed in a bad ſenſe. ; 

BAREFA'CEDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews a bold, daring impudence. 

BA'REFOOT, a. one who is without ſhoes, 
or any covering to his feet. 

BAR!-HEA'DED, 4. without a hat, or any 
covering to the head. X . 

BA'RELY, ad. withoutsloaths, applied to 
Grel-; without any thing elſe, or only, applied 
as an cxceptiwe. 

BYRENESS, /. applied to dreſs, either 
totat nakedneſs, or a want of ſome necellary 
part of attire 3 meanneſs, with reſpect to the 
quality of cloathing. | 

BA'RGAIN, [in common pronoun. the 7 is 
Cropped | /. | bargen, Brit.] a voluntary agree- 
ment made between traders to deliver or ſell 
a commodity at a price agreed on; the thing 
bought or ſold ; the conditions of ſale. Sy NON. 
Bargain is more limited, relating to ſale. 
Agreement and Contract are more general, imply- 
ng any ſort of ſtipulationz with this difference 
between them, that Agreement ſeems to denote 
a veroal one; Contratt, one that is written. 

lo BA'RGAIN, v. z. to agree to, or make 
tm or the ſale of any thing. 

BARGAINEE' !, the perſon who agrees to 
che condition of a bargain or purchaſe. . 

BARGAINER, J. one who propoſes the 
conditions of a bargain. 

BARGE, /. {bargia, Belg.] a large flat- 
bottom ed veſſel uled tor the carriage of goods 
mW rivers; likewiſe a ſtate or pleaſure bGatz 
= with a room capable of containing ſeveral 

tons. 


BARK, / [barch, Dan.] in Botany, the 


BAR 


every year. 


_ BARK, or BARQUE, . [har Va Fr . + 


ſmall veſſel with one deck only, uſed in tranſ- 
porting merchandizes either by ſea, or on rivers, 

To BARK, v. 4. to ſtrip off the rind of 
bark of a tre. 

To BARK, v. u. [ b-orcan, Sax.] to make 
a noiſe like a dog, when he gives the alarm. 

BARK-BA'RED, J. ſtripped or robbed of 
the bark. 

BARK-BI'NDING, /. in Gardening, a 
diſeafe incident to trees, wherein the bark is 
ſo cloſe, that the vegetation, and the circula» 
tion of the ſap, is hindered. It is cured by 
ſlitting the bark, or cutting it along the grain. 


BA'RKER, /. applied to litigious, noiſy, _ 


or clamorous perſons. . 

BARK-GA'LLING, / is when the bark 
or rind of a tree is galled or fretted with thorns, 
Sc. which is cured by binding clay on the 
galled places. | K. 
BA! RK ING, a town in Eſſex, with a market 
on Saturday. It is ſeated on the river Roding, 
not far from the Thames, in an unwholeſome 
air, It has been chiefly noted tor a large mo- 
naſtery, now in rufns, there being nothing left 


\ ſtanding but a ſmall part of the walls and a 


gate-houſe. It is 7 miles E. of London. E 
BA'RKLEY, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Wedneldays. It is ſeated 
on a branch of the river Severn; and formerly 
was of ſome note for a nunnery z and has ſtill 
the title of a barony. It is 18 miles S. W. 
of Glouceſter, and 112 W. by S. of London. 
BA RK WAV, a town in Hertfordſhire, 
which had formerly a market on Fridays, and 
has ſtill one fair. It is on the great road from 
London to Vork, 18 miles S. of Cambridge, 
and 344 N. of London. 
BA RKV, 4. that which conſiſts of, or has 
the properties of, bark. 
BA'RLEY, /. [bere, Sax. ] in Botany, the 
grain from whence beer is extracted. A grain 
or corn of which malt is made. 
BA'RLEY-BRAKE, / a kind of fural play, 
which conſiſts in ſwiftneſs of running. 
BA'RLEY-CORN, /. a grain of barley; 
uſed in long meaſure, as the third part of an 
inch, 

BA'RLEY-MOW, /, a heap of barley laid 
together, and formed into a rick or ſtack. 

BARM, . [4urm, Brit.] that which is put 
into drink to make it work, or into bread to 


doners yeaſt. 
BA RMV, 4. that which has been well fer- 
mented or worked with barm, or yeaſt. 
BARN, /. [bern, Sax. ] a place, or houſe, 
wherein any grain, hay, Oc. is ſtored. 
BA'RNACLE, / a ſmall fea animal fre- 
quent among the weſtern iſles of Scotland, 
whoſe generation has much puzzled the learned. 
At firſt, it appears like a little ſhell-fiſh grow- 
ing on old timber, or at the bottom of ſhips, 
reſembling a muſſel for colour and conſiſtence, 
croſſed with ſutures; it hangs. to the wood by a 


outlide covering of @ tree, which increaſes 


= 


_ longer than the ſhell, ot a filmy las th 
| | , 


fwell it, and make it light; called by the Lon- 


merly included all the greater nobility. 
now uſed as a degree of nobility, next below b 
that of a viſcount, and above that of a baronet. land, five miles in length, and three in breadth 


B A R 


b es 
„5 1 
by which it receives nouriſhment within the| ports, are members elected two for each, why 

ſhell, where is a feathered fowl called a Solan 


have ſeats in the Houſe. of Commons. 


gooſe. In Farriery, Barnacles is an inſtrument and femme, in Law, are huſband and witz 


conſiſting of two branches, joined at one end by 


Baron and femme, in Heraldry, is when ths 


a hinge, to put upon their horſes noſes to make | coats of arms of a man and his wife are borne 


them ſtand quietly when ſhod, blooded, or 


dreſſed. 


r pale in the ſame eſcuteheon. 
BA'RONAGE, /. [ baronagizm, Lat.] the 


BA'RNARD-CASTLE, a town in the body of barons ; the dignity, or lands which 


county of Durham, with a market on Wed- give title to a baron. 
It is ſeated in a bottom on the river 


neſdays. 


BARON ESS, /. LO rongſſa, Ital.] thelady 


Tees, is indifferently large, and has a manu- or wife of a baronet. 


facture of ſtockings; go miles S. W. of Dur- 


ham, and 2434 N. N. W. of London. 


BA RONET, /. is a degree of honour next 
to a baron, created by King James I, in order 


BA RN ET, a town partly in Middleſex and | to propagate a plantation in Ulſter in Ireland, 
partly in Hertfordſhire, with a market on for which purpoſe each of them was to main. 


Mondays. 
well provided with good inns. 
N. W. of London, 


It is a great thoroughfare town, |tam go ſoldiers in Ireland for three year, 
It is 11 miles |after the rate of 8d. per day for each ſoldier; 


and they have the precedence of all knight, 


BA'RNSTAPLE, a ſea-port town of De- except thoſe of the Garter, Bannerets, and 


vonſhire, with a market on Fridays. 


It is a|privy counſellors. 


The title &ir is allowed 


corporation-town, and ſends two members to them by their patent, though they are not 
parliament; is ſeated on the river Tau, over|knighted. There was at firit but 200, which 
which there isa good bridge; and the market | was atterwards increaſed. No honour is created 
is large for cattle, corn, and proviſions. It is between Barons and Baronets. 


try i N. N. W. of Exeter, and 491 W. of 


ndon. 


BA'RNSLEY, a town in the Weſt Riding 


BARON, /. the lordſhip or fee ofa baron, 
whether ſpiritual or temporal, 
BA'ROSCOPE, /. { Sapo; and ennie, Ct.] 


of Yorkſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays. |an inſtrument to ſhew the alteration of the 
It is ſeated on the fide of a hill, and has a manu- | weight of the atmoſphere. 


facture of wire. 


It is commonly called Black- 


BA'RRACAN, /. [ bouracany Fr.] a kind 


Barnſley, and is 53 miles N. by W. of Not- of ſtuff reſembling camelgty wove in a loo 


tingham, and 174 N. W. of London. 


BARO'METER, /. [from ges and At x, 


with two treddles. 
BA'RRACK, /. [ barraccay Span.] ſmall hufs 


Gr.] in Hydroſtaties, an inftrument to mea- erected by the Spaniſh fiſhermen along the 
ſure the weight or preſſure of a column of | ſhore ; likewiſe buildings raiſed to lodge fob 
air, to diſcover the heights of mountains, Sc. diers in. 


which conſiſts of a tube hermetically ſealed, | 


BA'RRATOR, / [barateur, Fr.] a lids 


! 


filled with quickſilver, and immerged in a gious perſon, or one who is fond of quarrel 


veſſel of the ſame. 
BAROME”TRICAL, «a. 
tried by the barometer. 


relating to, or 


and law-ſuits. ; 
BA'RRATRY, / [baraterie,Fr.] in Con. 
mon Law, the moving or maintaining of ſuitsn 


BARON, [aro, Lat.] a term which for- diſturbance of the peace; and the taking ant 


It is detaining houſes, land, &c. by falſe pretences. 


BA'RRAY, one of the weſtern iſles of Scot 


Parliamentary barons are not barons by name 'rocky on the eaſt fide, arable land on the welt, 
only, but are all, by birth, peers, noblemen, There is plenty of cod and ling near this iſland; 
and are ſummoned by the king, to treat of and ſeveral! ſmall ſhips from Orkney come hithet 
the weighty affairs of the nation, and to give in ſummer, and return laden with the fiſh. 


counſel upon them.“ They have the follow- | 


ing immunities and privileges; 


BA'RREL, /. [haril, Brit.] a round wos. 


in criminal en veſſel, which ſerves for holding ſeveral ſort 
cauſes, they are judged by their peers only, 'of wares and merchandize. 
and are not put on oath, but deliver the truth rel, wine-meaſure, contains the eighth part 


The Engliſh bar 


upon honour ; are not impannelled on a jury, A ton, the fourth part of a pipe, and one 
nor liable to the writs ſupplicavit, capias, of a hogſhead, 7. e. 314 gallons; deer me- 


eſſoigns. 


gave them a gold one, with fix pearls. 


They had no coronet till Charles II. ſure 36 gallons, and ale-meaſure ga gallons 
Be- It denotes alſo a certain weight of ſeveral na 


ſides theſe, the two archbiſhops, and all the chandizes, which differ according to the le 


biſhops of England, are parliamentary barons, | veral commodities. 


The barrel of herring 


and enjoy all the privilezes of the others, ex- ' ought to contain g2 gallons, wing nears 
cepting that they are not judged by their peers ; which amounts to about 28 gallons old ork 
for being not to be preſent in ſanguinary cauſes, dard, making abeut 1000 herr ings. The bat 


jury of 12. 


in ſuch cafes they are judged, as a fact, by a rel of ſalmon muſt hold 42 gallons ; of eels the 
Barons of the Exchequer, are four ſame ; and of ſoap 256 pounds. 


In Mechanic, 


judges, who determine cauſes between the king it is the cylinder of a watch, about which tht 


and his ſubjects, in affairs relating to the re- | ſpring is turned. * bah 
venue and the exchequer. Barons of the RO TA tube of a gun, piſtol, Se. through we Þ 


In Gunnery, it is the cy! 


the bullet is diſc] 
large cavit 
3 about | 
fire or ſix wide, 
on which are ſe; 
this cavity are f 
vered with the 
bones of the bod? 
To BA'RREL 
in a barrel. 
BA'RREN, 4 
mals or foils, no 
plied to genius, I 


new, 
BA'RRENL) 


ner. 
BA'RRENNT 
any animal or v 
pable of bringh 
kind. Alſo, w 
thought, Sc. 
BARRICA'D 
defence in the n 
enemy hattily, m 
of earth, trees, 
any thing which 
tion of any thing 
To BARRIC; 
ſage; to hindert 
thing. 
BARRICA'D 
Fortitication, a d 
with iron, croſl 
and erected in p 
To BARRIC 
paſſage; to hind 
dekle or place. 
BARRT'ER, 
that which ke 
him from enter 
made at a paſſag 
ap its entry. 
hindrance; a bo 
BA'RRISTE] 
from his having 
Inns of courts, a 
tigh chancellor 
plead the cauſe o 
BA'RROW, | 
moved or ſet in 1 
band-barroxw is: 
things are carrie, 
erween two m 
with one wheel 2 
when puſhed foi 
other end. 
BA'RROWS, 
Mounts raiſed by 
Who died, in the 
BA'RRY, 1. 
cutcheon is divide 
nde to ſide, into 
conſiſting of t 
changeably diſpo 
the word bar; 
mut be ſpecifiod 
des field auf b 


BAR 


dhe bullet is diſcharged. In Anatomy, it is a| 


large cavity behind the tympanum of 
le about ur or five lines deep, and 
fire or fix wide, lined with a fine membrane, 
on which are ſeveral veins and arteries. In 
this cavity are four ſmall ſolid bones, not co- 
vered with the perioſteum, as the reſt of the 
bones of the body are. ; ; 
To BA'RREL, v. a. to put into, or incloſe 
in a barrel. : 
BA'RREN, a. [ bare, Sax. ] applied to ani- 
mals or ſoils, not able to produce its like, Ap- 


plied to genius, not able to produce any thing 


kind. 
taought, Sc. 


D ww Ro OAT 


of earth, trees, or palliſades. 


tion of any thing. 


thing. 


and erected in paſſages or breaches. 


palſage; to hinder an enemy from paſſing an 
dekle or place. | 


him from entering into any countr 
made at a patlage, retrenchment, & 
ap its entry. 
hindrance; a boundary, or limit. 
BA'RRISTER, F. one who is 


plead the cauſe of clients in a court of juſtice, 


ol- moved or ſet in motion by the hand; hence a 
ors band-barrow is a frame of boards, on which 
val things are carried by handles at its extremities 
| of between two men. A wheel-barrow is that 
half vith one wheel at the head, by which it moves 
ea 


om. other end. 

ber- BA'RROW'S, /. [from Berg. Sax. J hills or 
be. mounts raiſed by the Saxons, in honour of thoſe 
ing who died. in the field of battle. 

ures BA RRV, / in Heraldry, is when an eſ- 
te- cuteheon is divided bar-ways, i. c. acroſs from 
hate ue to ſide, into an even number of portions, 
the conſiſting of two or more tinctures, inter- 
aich Mangeably diſpoſed ; expreſſed in the blazon 
the 3 word 6arry, and the number of pieces 
= mult be ſpecified z but if the diviſions be odd, 
2 de feld muſt be firſt named, and the number 


new. : 
BA'RRENLY, ad. in an unfruitful man- 


er. | 
BA'RRENNESS, /. that imperfection in 
my animal or vegetable, that renders it inca- 
pable of bringing forth, or propagating its 
Alſo, want of invention, ſterility of 


BARRICA'DE, ,. [barricade, Fr.] any 
defence in the military art raiſed againſt an 
enemy hattily, made with veſſels, carts, baikets 
Figuratively, 
aun thing which obſtructs or hinders the mo- 


To BARRICA'DE, v. a. to ſtop up a paſ- 
ſaze; to hinder the advance or motion of any 


BARRICA'DO, /. [barricada, Span. ] in 
Fortitication, a defence made with ſtakes ſhod 
with iron, croſſed at the top with battoons, 


To BARRICA'DO, v. 4. to block up a 


BARRI'ER, [Sarrecr] /. [Gbarriere, Fr.] 
that which keeps an enemy off, or hinders 
; a fence 
c. to ſtop 
Figuratively, an obſtruction, or 


qualified, 
from his having performed his exerciſes at the 


inns of courts, and by licence from the lord 
lieh chancellor, after a proper ſtanding, to 


BA'RROW, . | berewe, Sax. ] any carriage 


when puſhed forward by the handles at the 


BAS 
of bars expreſſed. Barry-bendy is when an 
eſcutcheon is divided evenly, bar and bends: 
ways, by lines drawn tranſverſe and diagonal, 
interchangeably varying the tinctures of which 
it conſiſts, Barry-pily is when a coat is dis 
vided by ſſeveral lines drawn obliquely from 
ſide to fide, where they form acute angles. 
BA'R'TER, /. in Commerce, the one 
fing one commodity by another, or exchanging 


mercantile expreſſion, and intimates the ex- 
change of different commodities by way of 
trathc. 
To BA'RTER, v. a. [ baretten, Fr.] to ex- 
change one thing for another; the original 
method of carrying on all trade and commerce, 
till the invention of money. 

BA'RTERER, /. he that trades by ex- 
changing one commodity {or another. 


BA'RTON, /. [ barton, Sax. ] the demeſne 
lands of a manor ; a manor-houſe; the fields, 


welt of England. 

BA'R'TON, a town in Lincolnſhire, with 
a market on Mondays, It is ſeated on the river 
Humber, where there is a conſiderable ferry to 
paſs over into Yorkſhire, of conſiderable. ad- 
vantage to the town, which is a large ſtraggling 
place, 35 miles N. of Lincoln, and 166 N. of 
London. 

BASA' LT ES, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
kind of marble, of a very fine texture, of a 


is very remarkable, being never found in 
ſtrata like other marbles, but always ſtanding 
up in regular angular columns, compoſed of 
a number of joints, one placed on, and nicely 
fitted to another, as if formed by. the hand 
of a ſkilful workman. It is extremely hard and 
heavy, will not ſtrike fire with fteel, and is a 
fine touch-ſtone. They are found in ſeveral 
parts of the world; but the nobleſt ſtore ſeems 
to be that called the Giants Cauſeway in Ire- 
land, where it riſes far up in the country, runs 
into the ſea, and riſes again on the oppoſite 
land. : 
BASE, a. [ bas, Fr.] applied to actions, pro- 
ceeding from a mean, narrow, abject, and ſordid 
diſpoſition. Applied to rank, low, mean, and 
void of dignity. Applied to birth, deſcended 
from mean parents. Applied to metals, coun- 
terfeit, or adulterated. Applied to ſounds, 
deep, grave. ; 
BASE, J. [ bas, Fr.] in Architecture, the 
lower part of a column or pedeſtal, being the 
ſame to a column, as a ſhoe is to a man. Baſe, 


from the flanked angle of a baſtion to that 
which is oppoſite to it. Baſe of a figure, in 
Geometry, is the lower part of it. Baſe of a 
triangle, is properly that fide parallel to the 
horizon. Baſe, in Anatomy, is the broader 
or upper part of the heart, to which the two 
auricles are fixed. Baſe fee, is a tenure ,in 
fee at the will of a lord. Baſe, in Muſic, the 
large ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. See 
DR. or Basso. 


one ware for another, Sy. NON. Barter is 4 


out-houſes, Sc. a term in great uſe in the 


deep glofly black, like poliihed ſteel, Its figure 


in Fortification, is an imaginary line drawn 


| | s \ 


i 


BAS 

To BASE, v. a. [baſer, Fr.] to lower the 
value of a thing by mixtures; to debaſe; to 
aduiterate. | e 

BA'SELY, ad. meanly, diſhonourably. In 
baitardy.. © 2 

BA'SENESS, /. applied to actions, that 
which is void of generolity, magnanimity, or 
nobleneſs of ſoul, and proceeds from a nar- 
rouyneſs or meanneſs of ſpirit. Applied to 
metals, their want of the ſtandard value. Ap- 
plied to birth, diſhonourable, or produced from 


unlicenſed embraces. Applied to ſound, low, 


rave. 
Fo BASH, v. a. to be aſhamed. K 

BASHA'W,. /. [ Turk. } a Turkiſh gover- 
nor of a province, city, or dittrict, who has 
two horſe-tails carried before him. 

' BA'SHEUL, a. one who is ſoon put out of 
COUuntenaice. 

 BA'SHFULLY, ad. in a timorous, ſheepiſh 
manner. 1 

BA'SHFULNESS, /. timoroufneſs, fear, or 
ſhame. 

BA'STL, BA'SLE, or BALE, the capital 
of the canton of Baſil, in Swifferland. It is 
a large, rich, populous city, with a biſhop's 
ſee, and a famous univerlity. It is divided 
into two parts of the river Rhine ; the largeſt 
of Which is on the ſide of Swiflerland, and 
the leaſt on that of Germany 3 but they are 
joined together by a handſome bridge. The 
larger has five gates, fix ſuburbs, 220 ftreets, 
fix large ſquares, and 46 fountains, and is partly 
ſeated on a hill. The leſſer ſtands in a plain, 
and has but two gates, with ſeveral ſtreets and 
fountains, The town-houſe, and fine paint- 
ings in freſco, particularly the picture done 
by Holben, which repretents the paſſion of 
Chriſt, are much admired by travellers. The 
library contains a prodigious number“ of books, 
as well in manuſcript as printed; and there is 
a rich collection of medals, among which there 
are ſeveral excecdingly ſcarce. The clocks 
here always go an hour too faſt, becauſe they 
did fo on the day appointed to murder the ma- 
giſtrates, by which the conſpiracy was diſcon- 
certed, This town is ſurrounded with thick 
walls, flanked with towers and baſtions, and 
yet is not a ſtrong place. The art of making 
paper is ſaid to have been invented here. Lon. 
7. 36. E. lat. 47. 40. N. f 

BaA'SII., [Ha- . among joiners, the 
NopinZ edge of a carpenter's or joiner's tool. 
which varies according to the work * is to do; 
the ſkin of a ſheep tanned. In Botany, a plant 
named ocymum. 

To BA'SIL; [Sa] v. a. to grind away 
the edze of a tool to a certain thickneſs or 
angle. 

BA'SILIC, /, in ancient Architecture, a 
term uſed for a large hall, or public place, 
where princes fat and adminiſtered juitice in 

erſon; but is now applied to ſuch churches, 
temples, Sc. Which by their granzeur, as 
far ſurpaſs other churches, as princes palaces 
do private houſes ; alſo, to ſuch ſtately build- 


d 


BAS 
merchants meet and converſe, 

BASI'LIC, or BASI'LICAL, 4. in Anatomy, 
ſomething belonging or relating to the bafilica 
Bas“ IIA. Y [Baciurh, G 
BASI'L s ++ IN Ts 
my, the middle vein of the arm. 18 
BASI'LICON, J. Saru, Gr.] in Plaut. 
macy, an ointment called tetrapharmacon, fron 
itz being compoſed of tour ingredients, vn. 
refin, wax, pitch, and oil of olives; by ſome, 
of Burgundy pitch, turpentine, reſin, and oil. 
BA'SILISK, [| vazilifk . Baue, Gr. 
in Natural Hiſtory, a kind of ſerpent about 
three palms long, with white ſpots on its 
crown, ſaid to drive all others away by its hif. 
ing, and to kill by its very look; called like. 
wite a cockatrice, 

BA SINGSTOKE, a town in Hampſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It is a corps, 
ration, and a great thoroughtare town on the 
weſtern road; ſeated on a ſmall brook, 
miles E. by N. of Saliſbury, and 464 W. by, 
of London. 

BA'SIS, 7 [G, Lat.] the foundation, or 
that on which any thing is eſtabliſhed or (up. 
ported. See BASE. 

To BASK, v. a. | 5acheren, Sax. ] to vun 
by expoſing to, or laying in, the heat of the tua, 
Neuterly, to lie in a warm place. 

BA'SKET, /. baſged, Brit.] a veſſel mut 
wita twigs, ruthes, &c. woven together. 

BA'SON, or BA'SIN, /. [n, Fr. ] a ſmil 
veſſel to hold water, or other liquors ; an hol- 
low place which contains water; a pond; 4 
canal; a dock for repairing or building ſhips; 
a concave piece of metal made, uſe of by opt- 
cians to grind their convex glaſſes in; a round 
ſhell, or caſe of iron, placed over a turnace, 
wherein hatters mould their hats. In Au- 
tomy, a round cavity in the form of a tunnel, 
between the anterior ventricles of the brat 
the pituitary glands, and the veins. Baſau g 
a balance are the ſame as ſcales, one of which 
contains the weight, and the other the com- 
modity whoſe weight is required. : 

Pass, [pron. 4/8, which way it is ft 
quently ſpelt] /. [4afſe, Ital.] in Muſic, tit 
loweſt of all the parts, - ſerving as a foundation 
to the others. "Phat part of a concert, conhil- 
ing of the graveſt, deepeſt, and moſt ſolem 
ſounds. Counter-baſs is the ſecond, vitl 
there are ſeveral in the ſamo concert. 76 


termiſſion from the beginning to the end, and 
the harmony made by baſs-viols, theordv 
&c. playing both while the voicesſing | 
inſtruments perform; and alſo filling the k. 
tervals when they ſtop. Alſo, a mat uſed n 
churches to kneel on, made of ruſhes, in à 0 
lindrical form, and ſtuffed with hay; c. 
monly called a 5%. 

BA'SSET, /. [ buffet, Fr.] a game at ct. 

BA'SSO, Ital.] in Muſic, ſometimes © 
tended to the baſs univerſally, and 2 other 
times reſtrained to that only which is ſung 
Baſſo concertato is the figured or thorouſ 


ings as the Royal Exchange at London, where 


<< 


rough-bafs, is that which proceeds without in. 


dale going throagh the whole piece, — 


chords, or wha 
the ear. Baſſo 
chorus, which 
intervals, in ord; 
a greater eifect. 
BA'SSON, o 
wind inſtrumen 
ches diameter a 
ſtopped like tho 
parts, and uſed 
hautboys. 
BASSO-RET 
J flral. ] Seul! 
not ſtand out m 
on which they 
work is low, fla 
coins, medals, 
relief il the At 
de well diſtingui 
BASS-VIO'I 
that of a violin, 
upon in the ſam 
number of ſtrin: 
ſubdivided into ! 
and has a much 
that of à violin. 
BA'STARD, 
a perſon born of 
Iwtully married 
heir to his fathe? 
To BA'STAI] 
a bafar; to 
wal wedlock. 
To BASTAR 
ſon not begotten 
baſtard, 
BA'STARDI 
generate, ſpuriou 
Ba'STARDY 
of bieth, where) 
couple not marr 
from lucceeding 
To BAS TE, 
with a ſtick. I. 
while roaſting, v 
dempſtre Jes, fro 
two ſolveges too 
BASTI'LE, / 
V. in 1959, for 
vled as a place o 
ners, but totally 
on the great revo 
BAS TINA“ D 
terna de, Fr. ] th 
cudgel; the puni 
of beating the le 
a heavy piece of 
round head at th. 
To BAS TINA 
to beat with a 1 
| BA'STION, 
don, 2 lars mi- 
ſeldor: with bric 
4 1aMmpart, 
BA'STON, o. 
Architecture, a 
Gd à tore, ] 


B A S. 
or whatever can convey harmony to 
—— Baſſo repieno, the baſs of the grand 
chorus, which is heard only or comes in at 
intervals, in order to. make the compoſition have 
a greater eifect. a 
BA'SSON, or BASSOON, / in Muſic, a 
wind inſtrument, blown with a reed, nine in- 
ches diameter at the bottom, with eleven holes, 
topped like thoſe of a flute, dividing into two 


hautbovs. 


BASSO-RELIE VO, 


de well diſtinguiſhed, it is called 56d relief. 


that of a violin. 


heir to his father. 


lowtil wedlock. 


. baſtard, 
- BA'STARDLY, ad. like a baſtard ; in a de- 
N generate, ſpurious manner. | 


from iucceeding to an inheritance. 
To BASTE, v. a. { baſtonner, Fr. 
with a ſtick. 


fre while roatting, with butter or dripping. Among 
te d&mpitre'!es, from baſter, Fr. to ftitch, to ſew 
2 two ſelveges together. 

jt BASTI'LE, /. a royal caſtle built by Charles 


hs vſed as a place of confinement for fate pri ſo- 

The ners, but totally demoliſhed by the populace, 

10 on the great revolution in France 1 789. 

ws BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, / Ca 

1700 erna d., Fr.] che act of beating with a ſtick or 

ather cudgel; the puniſhment inflited by the Turks, 
a of beating the loles of a perſon's feet, with 


round head at the en d. 


ph To BASTINA'DE, or BASTINA'DO, v. a 
to beat with a tick or cudeel. | 


ton, a lars 
ſeldor with 
« rampart, 


BA STON, 0 
Architecture, 


2 maſs of earth, faced with ſods 


r BATTOON, 


a mould at the ba 


[Fr. 


£ 


parts, and uſed for the baſs in concerts with 


or, BASS-RELLEF, 
{. [11a]. ] Sculpture, the figures of which do 
not ſtand out much from the ground or plane 
on which they are formed; and when that 
work is low, flat, and but little raiſed, as upon 
coins, medals, counters, &c. it is called 4 
relic; i the Agures are raiſed high, ſo as to 


BASS-VIO'L, /. of the fame form with 
thatof a violin, but much larger; is played 
upon in the ſame manner, and has the ſame 
number of ſtrings, and eight ſtops, which are 
ſublivided into femi-ſtops, Its ſound is grave, 
ani has a much nobler effect in a concert than 

BA'STARD, /. [ 3aftardd, Brit.] in Law, 
a perſon born of parents which have not been 
lhwtu!ly married, and cannot inherit land as 


To BA'STARD, v. a. to convict of getting 
a bakar1; to prove a perſon not begotten in 


To BASTARDI'ZE, v. 4. to prove a per- 
ſon not begotten in lawful marriage; to get a 


Ba'STARDY, /. in Law, an unlawful ſtate 
of di:th, wherein a perſon is produced from a 
couple not married, and is therefore diſabled: 


] to beat 
In Cookery, to moiſten meat 


V. in 1959, for the defence of Paris, formerly 


a heavy piece of wood, having a large knob or 


BA'STION, / [ha/tion, Fr.] in Fortifica- 
brick or ſtone, ſtanding out from 
in 


of a * * 


ed à fore, In-Heralèry, a Kind of _ 


BAT 
not reaching quite acroſs the ſhield; a ſign 
% baſtardy, and ought not to be removed till 
˖ : . 

club; par- 


e third generat on. 

BAT, /. [bat, Sax. ] any large 
ticularly one curved, and flat on one fide, to- 
wards the bottom, uſed in the game of cricket. 
In Natural Hiſtory, an animal with the body of 
a mouſe, and wings like a bird, confilting of a 
membrane, which it extends in its flight; it 
appears only in ſummer evenings. x 
BA'TABLE, a. in Lew, applied to grounds 
whole property is diſputable. 
BATA'VIA, a handſome, large, and very 
ſtrong town of Aſia, in the iſland of Java 
and kingdom of Bantam; the capital ot all 
the Dutch ſettlements and colonies in the Eaft- 
Indies. The fort, or citadel,” is built at a 
little diſtance from the town, o: ſtone brought 
from Europe. Beſides this, they have five 
other us about the city, to dernd it from 
all infults, In general the place is very beau- 
titul, and built with white ſtone; and they 
have canals in the principal ſtreets, planted 
on each fide with evergreen trees. Batavia 
contains a prodigious number oi inhabitants, 
of every nation and country in theſe parts ; 
particularly a great number of Chineſe, till 
many thouſands of theia were maſſacred in 
cold blood, in 1941, and their wealth confiſ- 
cated by the Dutch. It is the reſidence of 
the general governor of all the Dutch colonies 
in the Eait-Indies, who continues but three 
years, and is replaced by another, fent by the 
United Provinces. It has a handſome hoſe 
pital and arſenal ; and all the goods brought 
trom other parts of the E-it-Indies are laid 
up here till they are exported to the places of 
their deſtination. There is always a fleet 
here, ſufficient to maintain their power in 
theſe parts, and hinder other nations from 
moleſting their trade, particularly in ſpices, 
which they have all to themſelves. The har- 
bour is excellent, and ſeated on the N. E. part 
of the iſland, S. E. of Sumatra, and N. W. of 
Borneo. Lon. 105. 5. E. lat. 6. 10. S. 

RAT CH, J the quantity of bread baked at 
one time. Any quantity of a thing made at 
once, ſo as tc have the ſame qualities. 

BATCHELOR, / See BAchELoR. 

To BAT E, [contracted from abate] v. à. 
to leſſen a demand, or lower the price of a 
commodity; to abſtain or reſrain from a thing z 
to except, or take away. * 

BA'TEMENT, /. the leſſening the quan- 
tity of ſtuff ; uſed by carpenters, and low me- 
chanics. 

BAT-FO'WLING, / a method of catch- 
ing birds in the night, practiſed by lighting 
ftraw, or carrying a lantern near the buſhes, 
which being beat with a ſtick, they fly towards 
the light, and are caught in nets provided for 
that purpoſe. | 

BATH, /. [Bath, Sax. ] a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water collected into ſome convenient 
place for perſons to waſh in. Baths are divided 
into hot and cold. The moſt celebrated of 
this kind in England are theſe near Wells in 

Somer ict. 


| 


=y 


| 


BAY 
| 


els, and moſt chronical diſorders. 


BAT 


Somerſetſhire. They produce a perſpiration 


of 5 oz. in an hour, and are of great uſe in 


diſorders of the head, palſy, diſeaſes of the 
lin, ſcutvy, ſtone, conſtipations of the bow- 

0 Cold bath- 
ing operates both by its cold and conſtringing 
power, and its weight, which at the depth of 
two feet under water, preſſes on the human 
frame with a weight of 2280lb. troy. It dil- 
ſolves the blood, removes any viſcid matter 
adhering to the ſides of the veſſels; generates 
ſpirits; forces urine; and removes obſtruc- 
tions in the viſcera. MAnights' of the Bath, 
a Military order in England, inſtituted by 
Richard II. who limited their number to four; 
but his ſucceſſor, Henry IV. increaſed them 
to torty-fix, Their motto was tres in uno, 
ſignifying the three theological virtues. This 
order received its denomination from a cuſtom 
of bathing before they received the golden 
ſput. The order of the Bath, after remaining 
many years extinct, was revived under George 
I. by a ſolemn creation of a great number of 
knights. 

BATH, 2 town or city of Somerſetſhire, 
with two markets on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days. It is famous for its hot baths, which 
draw every year a great number of polite 


company, partly for the ſake of recovering 


their healths, and partly for diverfion. It is 
ſeated on the river Avon, over which there 
is a handſome ftone-bridge, in a bottom, ſur- 
rounded by ſteep hills. Of late years it has 
been adorned with very handſome public and 
1 buildings, particularly a magn ficent 

oſpital for the benetit of the poor, who come 
hither for the ſake of the waters. The ſprings, 
or wells, are diſtinguiſhed by the names of the 
Croſs-bath, the Hot-bath, and the K ing's-bath. 
It is 12 miles E. S. E. of Briſtol, and 107 W. 
of London. 

To BATHE, v. 3. to waſh in a bath; to 
ſoften or ſupple by the outward application of 
warm liquors; to waſh any thing. 

BATH-KOL, THE DAUGHTER OF THE 
voie, /. a name whereby the Jewith writers 
diſtinguiſh the revelation which God made of 
his will to his choſen people, when, upon the 
death of Malachi, all prophecies had ceaſed in 
Iſrael. 

BATH-mMETAL, /. mixed metal, other- 
wiſe called Prince's Metal. | 

BA'TING, prep. except. : 

BATTA'LIA, /. [| battag/ia, Ital. ] the draw- 
ing up an army in order of battle. 

BATTA'LION, / [ 5attaillon, Fr.] a ſmall 
body of infantry drawn up in order ot battle. 
A battalion ſeldom falls ſhort of 700, or ex- 
ceeds 1000, men. It 3s generally ranged in 
fix ranks. 

BA'TTEL, a town in Suſſex, diſtant from 
London 57 miles. The market is on Thurſ- 
days. 

BAT TEN, /. a name given by workmen 
to a long, thin piece of wood, of an inconſider- 
able breadth, ſeldom exceeding four inches; it 
is generally about an inch chick. 


BAY. 
To BA'TTEN, v. 4. [ Batten, Teut.] u 


glut, or ſatiate one's ſelf; to grow fat, w l 


with the circle o 
more extenuve, 


luxuriouſly. Applied to land, to make fruitful, former, the Uppe 
BA'TTER, 7. in Cookery, à mixture 6 of Saltſburg, th 
flour, eggs, and milk, beaten together with Braſſaw, and R 


ſome liquor. 
To BATTER, v. a. [ battre, Fr.] to ben; 
to beat down. Meſt commonly applied to u 
battering of walls by engines, cannon, &c. 
BA'TTERY, / in Fortification, a place 
where artillery is planted in order to play upm 
the enemy. In Law, the beating any perlen 
unjuſtly, | 
BA'TTLE, /. [ bataille, Fr.] a fight betien 
two numerous bodies of men, The fight. of 
two individuals is frequently, but improperly, 
called a battle inſtead of a combat, for a battle 


Neuburg : bounc 
circle of Auſtria, 
the circle of Fra 
The palatinate ot 
and whoſe capita] 
BA'VIN, /. a 
bakers to heat tl 
other uſes ; in M 
ditches, 
BAU'BLE, / 
thing; and figur: 
inſignificant nati 


ſuppoſes a number on both ſides. Sy xox, Ba BEE; / 
We uſe the word battle when ſpeaking of the BA'WCOCK, 
conflict between two armies. Engagement iz BAWD, J. a 
applied to the encounter between two fleets, by qi Pre 
To BATTLE, v. a. [battailler, Fr.] t agen 
engage in battle, or contend in any manner * | 
whatever. N Ba'WDRY, / 
BA'TTLE-ARRA'Y, /. arrangement, or bringing perſons 
order of battle ; the proper diſpoſition of men = 
1 0 unchaſte a 
in order to engage an enemy. BA'WDY.,. a. 


BA'TTLE-AXE, /. a weapon made ule of 
in tormer times ; frequent mentien is made of 
it by hiſtorians, though none of them have left 
us a deſcription of it, 

BA'TTLEDOOR, F. an inſtrument uſedto 
ſtrike a ſhuttle-cock; it conſiſts of a handle 
and broad blade. 

BA TTLEFIELD, a village in Shropſhire, 
5 miles N. of Shrewſbury, where a vidio 
was gained by Henry IV. over the rebels under 
Henry Percy, ſurnamed Hotſpur. It is g. 
verned bx.a conſtable, and conſiſts of about go0 
houſes and 1400 inhabitants, It has a la 
church, and one long ſtreet, paved; but uo 
manufactory. 

BA'TTLEMENTS, /. notches on the tvy 
of a tower, wall, parapet, &c. to look through 
in order to annoy an enemy. 

BATTO'LOGY, /,. LGH, Gr.] a 
tedious circumlocution, or the frequent repel» 
tion of the ſame word without any reaſon. 

BATTOO'N /. [baten, Fr.] a trunchem 
or aff, borne by a marſhall as a mark of by 
dignity ; likewife, any ſhort ſtick or club. _ 

BAVA'RIA, a conſiderable country d 
Germany, with the title of a dutchy; boundel 
on the N. by Bohemia, and the Upper Pau- 
tinate; on the E. by Auſtria, the are biſhopric 
of Saltzburg, and the biſhopric of Paſfau; ® 
the S. by the biſhopric of, Brixen, and tie 
Tyrol, and on the W. by the river Lech. | 
is about 124 miles in length from E. to M. 
and 87 in breadth from N. to S. The prince 
pal rivers are the Danube, the Inn, the Vt 
and the Lech. The air is wholeſome, and ih 
ſoil fertile in wine, wheat, and good pony 
but the country having little trade 1s poor: 1 
is divided into the Upper and Lower; and 5 
duke is one of the electors ſince the year 100 


tity or unchaſte 
ties with it the ic 
BA'WDY- HL 
pets carry on tl 
tion is practiſed, 

To BAWL, + 
freak any thing 
EA'WSIN, /. 
BAU'TRY, © 
W. Riding- of * 
Nottinghamſhire, 
days. It. is th 
toad from Londo 
noted for mill-ſtc 
kither by the riv 
It is eight miles! 
N, of London. 
_ BAY, / [bas 
tour of a horſe, 
aud approaches 
ad gilded bays 
b; the dun, 
kreater mixture 
Uat which reſen 
In Geography, 
no the land, ar 
it its firſt entrar 
tively, the ſtate 
Which cannot be 
Waitit them. 
Wy the largeneſ 
Mich has a. fic 
earn and two b. 
Kind or ever-gre 
0 wreaths, as; 
X 1s uled as a to] 
Nerit. 

Ty BAY, 2. 
e rung, in 1 


hat muſt not con found the dutehy of Bow? 


BAY I 

Kt the circle of that name, which is much 
more extenſive, comprehending, beſides the 
former, the Upper Palatine, the archbiſhopric 
of Saltſburg, the biſhopric of Freiſinguen, 
Braſſaw, and Ratiſbon, and the dutchy of 
Neuburg: bounded on the E. and S. by the 
circle of Auſtria, and on the W. and N. by 
the circle of Franconia, Swabia, and Bohemia. 
The palatinate of Bavaria is part of Nortgaw, 
and whoſe capital is Amberg. 

BA VIN, / a fort of bruſh faggots, uſed by 
bakers to heat their ovens, and by others for 
other uſes ; in War, they are uſed to fill up 
gitches, 

BAU'BLE, /. [baubellum, Lat.] a play- 
thing; and figuratively, any thing ot a trifling 
inſignificant nature. 

BAWBEE', /.-in Scotland, a halfpenny, 

BA'WCOCK, J. a fine fellow. 

BAWD, / a perſon of either ſex, who lives 
by procuring women for lewd purpoſes. 

BA'WDILY, ad. in an obſcene, unchaſte, 
er immodeſt manner. 

BA'WDRY, J. the acting like a bawd in 
bringing perſons together for immodeſt pur- 
pole: Applied to language, that which is 
unchaſte and obſcene, i 

BAW DV, a. that which expreſſes obſce- 
tity or unchaſte id s in plain terms, and car- 
ries with it the idea of impudence. 

BA'WDY-HOUSE , a place where ſtrum- 
pets carry on their immodeſty, and proſtitu- 
tion is practiſed, 

To BAWL, v. 4. [Ba, Lat.] to cry or 
crak any thing with a loud voice. 

PA WSIN, / in Natural Hiſtory, a badger. 

BAU'TRY, or BA'WTRY. a town in the 
W. Riding- of Yorkſhire, on the borders of 


n Nottinghamſhire, with a market on Wednef- 
* days. It. is three furlongs in length on the 
1 toad from London to Vork, and has been long 


noted for mill-ſtones and grind- ſtones, brought 
bicher by the river Idle, on which it is ſeated, 


un eiche miles S. b 

is £19 by E. ot Doncaſter, and 132 
5 N. of London. g 9 
Ja | BAY, /. {badius, Lat.] applied to the co- 
el our of a horſe, is that which inclines to red, 


and approaches near to a cheſnut. The light 
and gilded bays have a greater caſt of the yel- 
bu; the dun, ſcarlet, and bloody bay, a 
Peter mixture of red; and the cheſnut bay, 
Lat which reſembles the colour of a cheſnut. 
In Geography, a part of the ſea which runs 
to the land, and is broader in the middle than 
us firſt entrance, called the mouth. Figu- 
atlvely, the ſtate of one ſurrounded by enemies, 
ich cannot be eſcaped but by making head 
aint them. In Architecture, uſed to fig- 
% the largeneſs of a building; thus a barn, 
aich his a floor and two heads, is called 
bar and two bays. In Botany, the /awrus, a 
King ot ever-green, which uſed to be formed 
ao wreaths, as a reward for poets, &c. Hence 


o Cr ths - 
"aq as 4 token of honour, and a mark of 
Rr, 


-Jand at others its exiſter ee. 


| BEA 
their prey. 


BA'Y-SALT, /. that which is made of ſea- 
water, exhaled by the heat of the ſun. 
BA'Y-WINDOW, /. a window which 
ſwells or projects outwards. 

BAY ARD, / a horſe of a bay colour. 
"BA'YONET, /. [bayonette, Fr.] a ſhort 
broad dagger made lancet-tathion, with a round 
hollow iron handle, which goes over the muz« 
le of a muſquet, and fixes it to it, 

x BA'Y-YARN, /. yarn proper for making 
aize, 
'BA'YZE, ſ. See BAIER. 

BDE'LLIUM, [in pron. the 3 is generally 
dropped] /. a gum-refin, ſomewhat reſembling 
myrrh in appearance, brought from the 
Levant; it is met with in fingle drops of a 
very irregular ſize, ſome of which are as large 
as a hazle-nut. Its colour is duſky, and its 
taſte bitteriſh, People are no more agreed 
about the true nature of Baellium, than they 
are about the manner how it is produced ; 
and it is much doubted whether the Bdellium 
of the ancients be the ſame with the modern 
kind. In Pharmacy, this gum is allowed to 
be an emollient and difcutient, and to be a 
powerful aperient and detergent, according to, 
its age; for it is more ſo when new and 
freſh than afterwards. | 
To BE, v. n. ben, Sax. ] an auxiliary verb, 
by which · ve form the paſſive; ſometimes uſed 
to confirm the ſtate or condition of a thing. 
To be reſerved 
for a perſon future, in oppoſition to preſent. 

BE, an article uſed in compoſition, and 
borrowed from the Sax. ſometimes a mere ex- 

pletive, and otherwiſe ſiguities h about 3 
as to be-ſpatter, to be-ſprinkle. 

BEACH, /. that part of the ſea-ſhore 
which is waſhed by its waves. 

BEA'CHED, à. that which is expoſed to 
its waves. | 

BEA'CHY, a. that which abounds in 
beaches. | : | 

BEA'CON, /. [Bencen, Sax. ] a fignal, or 
combuſtibles raiſed on an eminence to be fired 
as the ſignal of an enemy's approach; ſignals 
and marks erected at ſea, for the ſecurity of 
veſſels. | 

BEA'CHY-HEAD, a promontory on the 
coaſt of Suſſex, between Haſtings and Shore- 


Engliſh and Dutch in June 1690. 
BEA'CONAGE, F. a tax paid for the uſe 
and maintenance of a beacon, . 
BEA CONSFIELD, a town in Bucks, with 
a ſmall market on "Thurſdays. It ftands on an 
eminence on the road from London to Oxford, 


well-built houſes, and is eight miles N. W. of 
Uxbridge, and 23 W. N. W. of London. 
BEAD, /. beade, Sax. ] a ſmall round piecs 
of glaſs or other ſubſtance, moving, on a ſtring 
which runs through it, uſed by thoſe of the 


D 15 BAV. v. x. Cabaver, Fr.] to bark at: 
**8Tuug, in the fame manner as bounds do 


Romith church to count their fins and prayers. 
| Likewiſe uſed as ornaments for women, and 
worn roynd their necks in necklaces. In Ar- 

chiteCture, 


ham, where the French fleet deſeated the 


and has ſeveral good inns ; contains about 100 


who attend peculiarly on the vice-chancellor, 


B E A 


chitecture, a round moulding, or aſtracal, earv- BEA MV, a. that which darts rays; His. 


' 


ed to as to re ſmdle aneckiace. | 
” 17% * 2 2 — xv 
BEA DLE, ,. | &ydet, Sax, ] a public crier, 


is to puniſn, or apprehend ſtrollers, vagrants, 
ard petty offenders in a pariſh, At the uni- 
verſity, one who walks before the maſters in 
public proceſſions. Suire beadles are thoſe 


give notice of convocations at each college, and 
are generally maſters of arts, 


! BEAN, . [5:a#, Sax. ] in Botany, a ki 
kerald, or meſtenger. In Law, one who cites .of pulic. 1 L LR 
people to appear at a court; one whoſe office 5 

; ſupport, to ſtand under, or carry a burden; » 
deliver or carry; to wear. Uſed with zany, 


out reſentment ; to produce, to bring forth, 


BEA 
BEAR-GA'R 
are kept for d 
place where lov 
tumult and conft 
BEA'RING, 
weight; the carr 
and Navigation, 
to another, witl 
compaſs. In Se 
towards the ſho 
ſaid to bear in w 


let the ſhip ſail 


ing; radiant. 
o BEAR, v. a. in its primary ſenſe, w 


to go by. To ſupport, ſuſtain, or keep from 
falling; to endure ; to permit, or ſuffer with. 


To carry away by violence. Joined with 
down, to. evercome, or carry along with one 


BEA'DPROOF, /. among Diſtillers, is a 


fallacious way of determining the ſtrength of to ſhew itſelf to be proof by frothing when 


their ſpirits, from the continuance of the 
bubbles or beads raiſed by ſhaking a ſmall 
uantity of the ſpirit in a phial. 

BEA'DROLL, /. a liſt or catalogue of a 
certain number of prayers for ſouls of the 
dead, which are generally counted by the 
members of the Romiſh church on their beads. 

BEA'DSMAN, /, one who devotes himſelt 
entirely to prayer; one who undertakes or 
profeſſes to pray for another. | 

BEA'GLE, /. [ bigle, Fr.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, an Engliſh hound, or hunting dog, of a 
ſmall ſize, known by its deep ſound, and uſed 
in hunting hares. 

BEAK, /,. [ ec, Fr.] the bill of a bird, or 
any thing which reſembles it. 

BEA'KED, a. ſharp-pointed, reſembling the 
beak of a bird. 

BEAL, /. a pimple, or any eruption in the 
ſkin, which raiſes or protuberates beyond it. 

' BEALT, BEALTH, or BU'LITH, a town 
of Brecknockſhire, in South Wales, with a 
large market on Mondays, for live cattle, and 
one on Saturdays for proviſions. It is pleaſantly 
ſeated on the river Wye, and conſiſts of about 
200 houſes, whoſe inhabitants have a trade in 
ftockings. It is 16 miles N. of Brecknock, 92 
S. of Cheſter, and 171 from London. 

BEAM, /. [beam, Sax.] in Building, a 
large piece of wood lying acroſs the walls of a 
building, ſupporting the principal rafters of the 
roof. Applied to a balance, that piece of iron, 
&c. which ſupports the ſcales. Among Wea- 
vers, a Cylindrical piece of wood placed length- 
ways on the back part of the loom, on which 
the threads of the warp are rolled, and unrol as 
the work advances; likewiſe the cylinder, or 
round piece of wood, on which the Ruff is rol- 
led as it is weaved, placed on the forepart of 
the loom. A ray of light darted or emitted 
from any luminous body. We ſay rays of light, 
beams of the ſun ; by the firſt of which expreſſi- 
ons we mean, that thoſe are rays which ſhine- 
early in the morning; by the ſecond, that 
thoſe are beams which gleam at noon. Applied 
to an anchor, the ſtraight part or ſhank, to 
which the hooks are faſtened. 

To BEAM, v. . to emit or dart rays. 
BEA MINSTER, or BE'MINSTER, a2 
town in Dorſetſhire, with a market on Thurſ- 
days. It is a pretty · place, ſeated on the river 
Bert, 5 miles W. N. W. of Dorcheſter, and 


like a torrent. To bear a head, in Diſtiller, bear up, To pu 
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ſhook. To bear à body, in Painting, capable 
of being well ground down, and mixing with 
oil, ſo as not to ſhew any grits or particles, 
Joined to price, to ſell well, or at a certain yi 
lue, To endure the frown of adverſity; to 
ſuffer without remonſtrance or complaint, Ty 
produce fruit, applied to vegetables. To ur 
off, to carry away by force. To bear upon, to 
itand firm without falling. To bear out, 1 
ſupport or maintain one's opinion. 
BEAR, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a wild beat 
with long thaggy hairs, hooked claws, feeding 
on fruits, honey, bees, and fleſh. The fenale 
go no longer than thirty days, when they gene- 
rally produce five young ones. Bear, in Aſtro- 
nomy, is applied to two conſtellations in the 
northern hemiſphere, called the greater and 
the /e/s. In the tail of the laſt is the pole ſtan 
never diſtant above two degrees from the pole, 
BEARA'LSTON, a ſmall town in Devon» 
ſhire, that had a market on Thurſdays, nv 
diſuſed ; nor has it any fairs; but ſends tw 
members to parliament. It is ten miles N. of 
Plymouth, and 212 W. by S. of London. 
BEARD, /. [card, Sax. ] the hair which 
grows on a perſon's cheeks, lips, and chin, 
which has given no ſmall cauſe of contention in 
the military, civil, and eccleſiaſtic world. 
The Chineſe are very fond of long ones; bil 
nature having been very ſparing to them, they 
lock on the Europeans as very great men, on 
account of this advantage. Applied to vegeti- 
bles, it fignifies the prickles which grow on the 
ears of corn, In an arrrow, it is the barb, ot 
forked point at the head. In Aftronomy, tit 
beard of a comet is the rays emitted towards the 
part to which it moves. BE'ATER 
To BEARD, v. 2. to take a perſon by tt vans 
beard, including the idea of ſtrength and con · 
tempt in the agent. 


4 U. 8. den 
BE'ARDED, a. applied to perſons, * Qt} ants 
who has a beard. Applied to vegetables, that er ne ner. 


which has lang ears, like thoſe growing on the 
ears of corn, Applied to inſtruments, F 
which is forked like a fiſhhook, not eaſily vu rr 
de pulled out; jagged. kurch, an n ' 
BE'ARDLESS, a. without a beard, Fifi Bs 
ratively, young, or not arrived to the flat t dot allowed * 
of manhood. "kgs 
BE'ARER, /, one who carries or cee! 
thing from one to another. One who oy 
or ſuſtains, applied to dignity “ That wht 


BEATIFICAL 
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138 W. by S. of London. 
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. 2 3 yegetables. 
N or yields fruit, applied to BEAR- 


BEA 
BEAR-GA'RDEN. J. a place wherein bears 
are kept for diverſion. Figuratively, any 
place where low diverſions are exhibited, and 
tumult and confuſion are cuſtomary. | 


BEA'RING, /. the a@ of ſupporting a d 


weight; the carrying a burden. In Geography, 
and Navigation, the fituation of one place. 
to another, with regard to the points of the 
compaſs. In Sea-Language, when a ſhip ſails 
towards the ſhore, before the wind, ſhe is 
ſaid to bear in with the land or harbour. To. 
let the ſhip ſail more before the wind, 1s to 
bear 1b. To put her right before the wind, is 
to bear round, A ſhip that keeps off from the 
land, is ſaid to bear of, When a ſhip to the 
windward comes under another ſhip's tern, and 
ſo gives her the wind, ſhe is ſaid to bear under 
ber lee. 

BEAST, /. [5e/te, Fr.] an animal not en- 
dued with reaſon, generally four-footed, and 
z0 other covering or dreſs, but that which 
nature has furniſhed it with. Figuratively, a 
perſon who acts inconſiſtent with the character 
Ha rational creature. a a 
BEASTLIN ESS, / that which is unwor- 
v of a man; isdecent, and diſguſtful. 
BEASTLY, a. that which reſembles a 
eaſt, either in its form or other of its peculiar 
dualities, 8 | 
To BEAT, v. a. [preter beat, part. paſl. 
eat or beaten | [ battre, Fr. | to ſtrike a perſon ; 
o pound, to reduce to powder; to forge; to 
ddue, overcome, or vanquiſhz to mix to- 
ter by violent ſtirring. Uſed with the par- 
ele down, to leſſen the price. Uſed with 
rn or head, to apply one's thoughts to a 
cult ſubject. 4** To beat his brains about 
kings impoſſible.“ Flayw. © Waſte his time, 
beat his bead about the Latin Grammar.“ 
te, Neuterly, to move, or throb, applied 
the pulie, or the heart. To heat wp for ſel- 
«rt, to go about with a drum, in order to 
pie recruits, The word wp is an expletive, 
Dd might be left out. SY NON. In order to 
al, we mutt redouble the blows; but to 
le, we give only one. We are never beaten 
out being fruck 3 but we are often fruck 
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ithout being beatey. 

BEAT, /. a ftroke ; the ſound made by a 
rum, when firuck by the ſticks; the ftroke 
| rod of the pulle or heart. | 

TE ATER, / aninftrument by which blows 
lrokes ae given; a pettle. 

BEATI'FIC, or BEATI'FICAL, a. [ beati- 
45 L „ that which can render a perſon 
mpictely happy. Uſed by divines for the 
Is of hezven, 

DEAT FICALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
ee perſon perfectly happy. | 


BEA 
F A J. puniſhment inflicted b 
ows. | 8 
BEA'TITUDE, / [&eatitxdo, Lat.] in Di- 
vinity, a ſtate of perfect happineſs, free from 
efect or interruption, applied to that of the 
deceaſed ſaints and angels in heaven. 

BEATS, /. in Clock or Watch-work, the 
ſtrokes. made by the fangs or pallat of the ſpin- 
dle of the ballance. 

BEAU, /. [Fr. pronounced bo, and has the 
French plural 4eaux}] an effeminate perſon of 
the male ſex, who is paſſionately fond of dreſs, 
* BE'AVER, /. [buviere, ay, in Natural 
Hiſtory, an animal which lives ſometimes by 
land, and ſometimes by water, about four feet 
long, and weighs from 40 to 60 Ib. Its hair 


belly is of a very fine down, about an inch 
long, and is uſed for hats, Its tail reſembles 
that of a fiſh more than any land animal, ſerves 
it inſtead of a trowel in building, and of a rud- 
der in ſwimming. i | 
EAU'ISH, [ &-i/Þ] a. reſembling a beau 

effeminately nice; foppiſh, | 

BEAU'LIEU, a village-in Hampſhire, four 
miles S. W. of Southampton. ; 

BEAU'MARIS, a town of Angleſea, in 
North Wales, with a market on Wedneſdays. 
It ſtands on the ſtreight of Menay, and was for- 
tified with a caſtle by Edward I. It is govern- 
ed by a mayor, recorder, two bayliffs, and 
twenty-one common- council men, and ſends one 
member to parliament. Here the general 
quarter- ſeſſions are held, and the county gaol is 
kept. It lies on the road from Cheſter to Ho- 
lyhead, $hd was formerly a place of good trade, 
by means of its excellent harbour, Here is 
plenty of corn, butter, and cheeſe. It is 39 
miles W. by N. of Cheſter, and 240F of Lon- 
don, | 

BEAU'TEOUS, beureous,] a. that 

which is formed with to much elegance and 
ſymmetry, as to raiſe an agreeable ſenſation 
in the mind. ; 

BEAU”TEOUSLY, [Sete] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to raiſe an idea of regular fea- 
tures, fineneſs of ſhape, and elegance of com- 
plexion. | 

BEAUTIFUL, [bewiful] a. that which 
has all the ſymmetry of parts neceſſary to con- 
vey the idea of beauty, applied both to perſons 
and things. 

To BEAU'TIFY, ſ[beuify] v. a. that 
which recommends any thing to the love or ap- 
probation of a perſon, by heightening or increa- 


ung its charms. \ 

BEAU TV. [Be] . [ braut. Fr. ] a cer- 
tain compoſition of colour and figure, which 
raiſes delight and approbation in the beholder, 


BEATIFICATTION. J. in the Romiſh 


Fieuratively, applied to Mufc, Painting, Ar- 


r- e an acknowledgement that a prion is ſchitecture, Statuary, and Literary compoſi. 
ate * and may de eſteemed as bleſſed; tions, implying an idea of -xcellence in the 
adds owed the honours of ſaints, conferred object, capable of raiſing delight in the mind. 
95 0; A perſon bletſed with all that ſymmetry of 
a lo BEA'TIFY, 2 | 2 ife hefioht 1 ind of 
5 e { beatifico, Lat. ] to features, &c. that raiſe delight in the mind of a 
hich "Ad UY happy ; to bleſs with a place in behoider, and extort approbation by its axcel- 
65, kal Wankons, | lencies. SYyNoN, By a handſome woman, we 
AR | underſtand 
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is either brown, white, or black; that on the 
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turbulent paſſions that diſturb the mind. 


c caſion iuconvenience or uneaſineſs. 


underſtand one that is graceful and well ſhaped, 
with a regular diſpoſition of features; by a 


B EB 


To BEDA'GGLE, v. 4. to dab dt 


ſplaſh the bottom of a garment, by Ut, 


pretty, we mean one that is delicately made, | careleſslyin wet weather, and not holding it N 


and whoſe features are ſo formed as to pleaſe; 
by a beautiful, an union of both, When ap- 
lied to other things, beautiful relates to 
omething more ſerious and engaging ; pretty, 
to ſomewhat more gay and diverting : this is 
the reaſon why we ſay a beautiful tragedy, but 
a pretty comed 7x 

BEAU'TY-SPOT, [Sen. pet] /. ſome- 
ching artfully made uſe of to heighten the 
charms of a perſon; a patch. 

To BECA LM, v. a. to reduce a ſtorm or 
tempeſtuous commotion of the elements to 
reſt and quletneſs. Figuratively, to pacity the 

[ 


BECA USE, cozy. | from be, Sax. and cauſe] 
uſed to imply a reaſon, or cauſe of an aſſertion 
or truth which comes before it. 

BE'CCLES, a town in Suffolk, with a good 
market on Saturdays. It is a large town, with 
a handſome church, and a tall bulky ſteeple, 
ſeated on an eminence ſome diftance from the 
church; 15 miles S. W. of Yarmouth, and 
108 N. E. of London. 

BE'CHICS, [ þe4iks] [81yma, Gr.] . in 
Pharmacy, medicines to relieve a cough. 

BECK, /. an external ſign, generally ſuch 
as is made with the head. - 

To BE'CKEN, v. a. to make ſigns to a 
perſon to approach, or come to one. 

BE'CKLY, a village in Suſſex, fix miles N. 
W. of Winchelſea. 5 5 . 

To BECO ME, v. @. [pret. I became, 
comp. pret. I have become] to be made; to 
grow; to alter or change trom one ſtate to 
another. Uſed with of, to happen, to fall out, 
to be the end of. 4 

To BECO'ME, v. u. applied to perſons, 
to appear worthy of; to adorn, or grace, Ap- 
plied to things, to ſuit; to be proper for; to 
agree, dr be ſo adapted to the circumitances 
ot a perſon as to be graceſul. 

BECO'MING, part. that which acquires a 

race from its ſuitableneſs or propriety. \, 

BECO'MINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſuit the circumſtances, rank, and character 
of a perſon, 

BED, / [bed, Sax. ] a place deſigned for a 
- perſon to leep, or lie on, made of a ſacking 
covering, ſtutfed with feathers, flocks, &c. 

Figuratively, lodging; marriage. In Garden- 
ing, a piece of made ground, enriched with 
dung, &c. for raiſing plants and other vege- 
tables; the channel of any river, In Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a range or layer of earth or mine- 
ral ſubſtance, a ſtratum. To be brovght to 
bed of a ſon, to be delivered of, &c. To make 
2 Bed, to ſhake it, lay the cloaths ſmooth, and 
make it fit to be lain on. Bed, in Gunnery, 
a ſolid piece of oak, hollowed in the middle, 
to receive the breech and half the trunions. 

To BED, v. a. to place in a bed; to go 
to bed. Neuterly, to cohabit. 

To BEDA'BBLE, v. a. to wet, ſo as to 


BE'DAL, a town in the North- Nis Ur 
Yorkſhire, with a good market on ps, « 
It ; a _ 22 ſeated on a little brook, 10 
miles E. S. E. of Richmond, and 

W. of pt eg Sore. * 
To BEDA'S » UV. d. to wet a2 r 1 
water by beating it with a Nah 
ſtone in for that purpoſe, '- eu of 
To BEDA “WB, V. A. to Cover a thing with 
dirt. Figuratively, to apply or lay on paint in 
à rough and ignorant manner. | 
10 BEDA'ZZLE, v. a. to r 
ſight by too much brightneſs or Wü. — 
BED-CHA'MBER) /. 2 'room: furkiſte 
with a bed, and ſet apart for Qleeping in, 
Lords of the bed chamber are 10, of the fr 
rank, who attend, in their turns, one week 
in the king's bed-chamber, lying on a pallets 
bed all night, aud waiting on him whenever 
he eats in private. The firſt of them is calle 
the groom of the flole, - 

- BED-CLO'ATHS, / the blankets, quil 
coverlid, Sc. which are ſpread over a bed, 
BE'DDING, /. {&edinge, Sax. | the bel 
blankets, quilt, coverlid, Fc. which are « 
a bedſtead. | 

To BEDE'CK, v. a, to embelliſh; 9 
adorn; to grace. | : 
BE'DEHOUSE, / from Sede Sax. anl 
horſe] an hoſpital, or alms-houſe. 

To BEDE'W, v. 4. to moiſten by fprink- 
ling; in alluſion to the manner in which the 
dew moiſtens the earth and vegetables, 

BE'D-FELLOW, /. one Who lies in the 
ſame bed with another, 

BE'DFORD, the county town of Bedfer- 
ſhire, with two markets on Tueſdays and $i 
turdays. Bedford is ſeated on the river Ouls 
which divides it into two parts, united bf 
a bridge with two gates, one at each eh 
to ſtop the paſſage occaſicnally. It has iv 
churches, and formerly had a ſtrong callle 
whoſe ſite is now a very fine bowling-gretd. 
It is governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen ate 
corder, two balitfs, a town-clerk, and tes 
lerjeants at mare. The Tueſday-market a 
the ſouth-ftde for cattle z and that on Saturli 
on the North-ſide, for corn. It is 27 ml 
E. by N. of Buckingham, and zo N. dy . a 
London. It has the title of a duchy, and rs 
two members to parliament. 

' BED'FORDSHIRE, a county in the de- 
ceſe of Lincoln, 24 miles long, and 16 * 
It contains 116 pariſhes, 10 market-town, I 
ſends fix members to parliament, It gu 
ſant inland county, and diverſified with _ 
plains and riſing hills, abounding in cy 
corn, and rich paſtures; it is noted for bark 
bone-lace, and a manufacture ol ſtraw goods 

To BEDI'GHT, v. a. to ſet off with 
or other external ornaments. _ Ae 

To BEDI'M, v. 4. to darken, © 
by great brightneſs. 

To BEDI'ZEN, v. 4. to drefs out. 
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ToBEU'TLE, 


EE -: 

BEDLAM, /. {formerly ſpelt Bethlehem, 
a religious houſe near Moortields, in London, 
converted into an hoſpital for mad people} a 
houſe ſet apart for the abode and cure of mad 

e. 
E DLAM, a. belonging to a mad-houſe. 
BE DLAMITE, { an inhabitant of Bed- 
lam; a mad perſon, 
BE'DMAKER, J a perſon in univerſities 
who makes beds. 
BE'DPOST, /. the poſt at the head or foot 
of a bed, which ſupports the teſter, or canopy. 
BE'D-PRESSER, /. a perſon fond of lying 
in bed; a heavy, lazy fellow, 


the lower part of a garment, by letting it drag 
in the dirt. 

To BEDRE'NCH, wv. 4. to ſoak with an 
abundance of ſome fluid, 

BED-RID, a. confined to one's bed by age. 
BED-RI'DDEN, à. one who, worn out 
by age and ſickneſs, is unable to quit his bed. 
BE'DRITE, J the privilege of the mar- 
riage-bed, 

BE'DSTEAD, or BE'DSTED, /. the frame 
en which the bed is laid. 

BE'D-TIME, J the hour of reſt. 

To BEDU NG, v. 4. to cover with dung. 
To BEDU'ST, v. a. to ſprinkle with duſt. 
BEDWIN-MAGNA, a village five miles 
S. W. of Hungerford, which has neither mar- 
ket nor fair; but has a borough by preſcrip- 
tion, and ſends two members to parliament. | 
Some tell us it was a confiderable place in the 
time of the Saxons, and that the traces of 
fortifications are till remaining, It is 703 
miles W. of London. 

BEE, J. ¶ beo, Sax. ] an inſe& that makes 
honey. Figuratively, an induſtrious, buſy, 
caretu] perſon. 


; bf BEECH, {. [bece, Sax. ] a tree from whoſe 
ah fruit an oil is extracted, much eſteemed by 
800 the French. | 
10 BEE'CHEN, a. [ucene, Sax. ] conſiſting of 
ten. beech; belonging to beech, 5 


BEEF, /. [G. Fr.] the fleſh of black 

Cittie drefled up for the markets. 
BEE'F-EATER, J. a yeoman of the guards. 

BEEN, part, pret. of To BE. 

BEER, /. ¶ bere, Sax. or bir, Brit. ] a liquor 

Prepared from malt and hops, and rendered vi- 

nous by fermentation. 

BEE'STINGS, / See B1tsT1NGS, 

BELT, /. [beta, Lat.] the name of a plant, 

1 which there are ſeveral ſpecies. It is boiled 

Ke parinips, and often makes one of the 


ple ceredients of a ſoup or ſallad. 

uithl BEETLE, F eye, Sax. ] an inſect that 
cats es about in lummerevenings, having four 
arty 4 the two outward being only ſheaths for 
wy de ctners: they are black, and abound in 


b places, ſuch as vaults under ground. 

a, best ſledge, uſed to beat down piles, 

_— wedges, Sc. A wooden mallet made 

onen beating hemp, Beetle-headed, having 
E lupid, unthinking head. X 


To BEDRA'GGLE, v. a. to dirt or ſoil]. 


6 : * 

1 
BEEVES, /. pl. oxen, cattle, bullocks. 
| To BEFA'LL, [Sg]! v. u. to happen, 
This word is moſt commonly taken in a bad 
ſenſe. 1 

To BEFI' T, v. a. to ſuit; to tally with. 

To BEFOO'L, v. a. to delude; likewiſe 
to deride, and treat a perſon as a fool. 

BEFO'RE, prep. | difor, Sax. ] further on- 
ward in place; in the front of, not behind; 
in the preſence of; in fight of, under the 
cognizance of; in the power of, preceding in 
time; in preference to; prior to; ſuperior to. 

BEFORE, ad. earlier in time; in time · 
paſt ; previouſly to; to this time, hitherto. 
BEFO'REHAND, ad. in a ſtate of an- 
ticipation, or preoccupation; previouſly, by 
way of preparation, in a ſtate of accumula- 
tion, or ſo as that more has been received than 
expended, 

EFO'RETIME, ad. formerly. 

To BEFO'RTUNE, v. z. to betide. | 

To BEFOU'L, v. 4. to daub, ſmear, or dirt. 

To BEFRIE'ND, v. a. to do a kindneſs 
to a perſon ; to confer a favour. 

To BEG, v. u. [beggeren, Teut.] to pray, 
intreat, petition, or crave charity, favour, or 
aſſiſtance. 


begat, I have begotten, begettan, Sax. ] to gene- 
rate, or bring forth. To produce, as effects, 
or accidents. g 

3 . he that generates, or gets 
à child. 

BE'GGAR, /{. one who lives upon alms; 
one who aſſumes what he does not prove; as 


th beg the queſtion.” 
To BE'GGAR, v. 4. to reduce a perſon 
from plenty to want. ; 


BE'GGARLINESS, * / a quality whieh 
would permit a perſon to ſubmit to any mean- 
neſs for the ſake of a ſubſiſtence, | 

BE'GGARLY, à. poor; mean. 

BE'GGARLY, ad. meanly ; defpicably. 

BE'GGARY, /. extreme poverty. 

To BEGIN, v. n. [pret. I began, or be- 
gun 7 I Hav begun, beginn an, Sax.] to enter 
upon ſomething new; to eommence any action 
or ſtate z to enter upon exiſtence ; to have its 
original; to take riſe. —AQtively, to do the firſt 


firſt ground. To begin with ; to enter upon. 

BEGI'NNER, /. he that gives the firſt 
cauſe or original to any thing; an unexperi- 
enced attempter. 5 a 

BEGI'NNING, F/. the firſt eriginal or 
cauſe; the entrance into a& or being; the 
ſtate in which any thing firſt is; the rudiments 
or firſt grounds, 

To BEGFRD, v. 4. [preter, I begirt, or 
begirded ; I have begirt] to bind with a girdle ; 
to ſurround ; to encircle; to ſhut in with a 
ſiege; to beleaguer. 

BE'CLERBEG, / [Turk.] the chief go- 
vernor of a province among the Turks. 

BEGO! NE, irterje&. go away ; hence, away. 

To BEGUL LE, v. a. [| &egalian, Sax. ] to 


"PEETLL, v. . tojutout; to hang over. 


cheat, impoſe upon, or deceive. . 
Wis BEHA'LF, 


To BEGE'T, v. a. [preter. I begot, or 


act of any thing; to trace from any thing as the 


| puniſhment of the lower ſort of people, while 


B ELI 
BEHA'LF, /. intereſt; ſide; party. To 
ſpeak on a perſon's behalf. 
To BEHA'VE, v. 4. to demean, act, or 
conduct one's ſelf. | | 
BEHA'VIOUR, / 2 manner of behaving 
one's ſelf; elegance of manners; conduct; 
demeanour ; courſe of life. To be upon one's 
behaviour, a familiar phraſe, implying ſuch a 


To BEHE'AD, v. a. to cut off a perfon's 


ſtate as requires great caution. i; omitted at a 


head. In Europe, this is the puniſhment of 

the great and nobly born; In China, it is the 

their ſuperiors are hanged on account of their 
uality. 

BEHEMOTII. /. a monſtrous creature men- 
tioned by lob, which ſome imagine to be the 
whale ; others the ſea calf, or ox. Some of 
the fathers thought it to be the devil, and 
others the elephant. In the Hebrew language, 
it ſignifies 2 beaſt in general, and particularly 
thoſe larger ſorts that are fit for ſervice. 

BE'HEN, /,. in the Materia Medica, the 
name of two roots, the one white, the other 
red; both accounted cordials and reſtoratives, 
but neither is received into the preſent practice. 

BEHE'ST, . | be and bes, won) the poſi- 
tive commands of a ſuperior to an inferior. 

-BEHI'ND, prep. [ he and bindan, Sax. ] at a 
perſon's back; backwards; following; re- 
maining after a perſon's departure, or death. 
Applied to motion, at a diſtance from that 
which moves or goes before, uſed with the 
verb leave. It leaves our ſenſe nd. 
Dryd. Uſed comparatively, it implies great 
interiority, or leſs worth. Uſed adverbially, it 
implies ſomething not yet diſcovered or per- 
ceived by the mind. 

BEKI'ND-HAND, ad. applied to perſons 
who live beyond their income, and in debt. 

To BEHO'LD, 2 a. | pret. I beheld; I have 
beheld, or beholden} ¶ behealdan, Sax. ] to take 
a view of a perſon; to have a perſon in fight, 
Including the idea of attention, or looking on 
him for ſome time. Sy xoNn, We ce what- 
ever ſtrikes the ſight: We look at an object 
when we deſignedly caſt our eye upon it: We 
behold it, when we look with attention; view, 
when we ſurvey it. pes. 

BEHO'LD, an interjection of the ſame force 
with 10. | 

BEHO'LDEN, part. indebted to; lying un- 
der an obligation to a perſon. | 

BEHO'LDER, / one who caſts his eyes 
upon an object. = 

BEHO'LDING, / obligation. This word 
e ſeldom uſed by elegant writers. 

BEHOO'F, / Ls His, Sax. ] an obligation 
which x perſon lies under; alſo the profit, be- 
aefit, or advantage, which may accrue from any 
Ming. 7 

TH BEHOO'VE, v. . | behofan, Sax. | to 
be incumbent on a perſon as a duty; or to be 
fit and ſuitable in point of convenience. 

BE'ING, the participle of the verb To Bx. 

BEING, / an abſtract term, ſignifying the 


BEL 
Being ; a finite Being, &c. 
BEING, com. -e. 
To BELA'BOUR, v. a. to beat a perfo ſo 


verely. A low and vulgar expreſſion, 


To BELA'CE, v. a. in Navigation, to men 
a rope, by laying one end over another, 
BELA'TED, a. benighted; uſed to 
ſomething which ought to have been done, by 
period paſt, 

To BELA'Y, v.a. to lie, inambuſh; or t 
ie in wait for. 

To BELA'Y, v. a. [| beleygen, Bely.] in Ny. 
vigation, to faſten. g 
To BELCH, v. a. {bealcan, Saz.] to break 
wind upwards. 
— J. the act of breaking wind u- 
BE'LDNAM, /. [ belle dame, Fr.] a name 
given in derifion to an old woman, 
To BELEA'GUER, v. 4. | beleggerin, Bel,] 
to bleck up, or beſiege a place. 
RELEMNI'TES, /. from gixeg, Gr. ] uſu- 
ally called a thunder-bolt, arrow-head, or finger. 
ſtones. Their forms are various as well a 
their ſizes, from a quarter of an inch to eight 
inches in length ; of different colours, and hare 
a peculiar ſmell when ſcraped. They ate ſouni 
in all forts of ſtrata, in beds of chalk, clay 
gravel, ſtones, and often in looſe flintss 
BE'LFORD, a town in Northumberland, 
Diſt. from London 320 miles. 
BE'LFRY, the tower or place where ade 
bells of a church are hung and rung. 

BELIE'F, / credit, perſuaſion, opinion; 
faith, or firm aſſurance of the truths of reli- 
gion ; the creed, or form, containing the art» 
cles of faith. 

To BELIE'VE, v. a. [ gelyfan, — to i. 
ſent to the truth of a propoſition founded a 
probable arguments; to put a confidence in the 
veracity or truth of any one. 

BELIE'VER, // one who gives afſent of 
credit to a thing; one who aſſents to the truth 
of Chriſtianity, upon the probable argument 
produced in its favour, 

BELI'KE, ad. perhaps; probably. 

BELL, /. (bel, Sax. } a popular machine 
veflel, ranked by muſicians amongſt the in 
ments of percuſſion z made of a com 
metal of tin and copper, or {arias and coppeh 
in the proportion of 2olb. of pewter, ot 2g. 
of tin, to 100 wt. of copper ; hung in erf 
of churches and in houſes. Its ſound.ans 
from a vibratory motion of its parts, like tat 
of a mutical chord. Thoſe of the Egyptin 
are made of wood, The Turks have? 9 
great averſion to bells, and prohibit Chriſt 
the uſe of them in . Conſtantinople, pretend 4 
that the ſound of chem would be wolf 
to the ſouls of the departed. To bear ihe , 
is to ſurpaſs others, or to be the firſt in mern 

To BELL, v. a. in botany, to grow n 
hape of bells. 

BELLE, J [the feminine of Bens, Fr. fir 
bell] a perſon who dreſſes with elegance, 
haves with gentility, and has all the 


compyliſhmeats that can adora a lady BELLE 


exiſtgnce of a ching: thus we ſay, the _— 
4 


polite . l 


BELLES L 
education that 
Languages, cla 
Latin, Geogra 
Hiſtory, may 
learning contai 

BELL-FA'S 
ſembles a bell! 

BELL-FOU 


bells. 
BELLI'GE] 

gero, Lat.] a n 

war; that whit 


BELLI'GEI 


War. 
BE'LLING, 
ing, or bellan, 
by a doe at rutt 
BE'LLINGI 
land ; the mar] 
day. Diſtance 
BE'LL-MA] 
man, with a | 
places in his pi 
verſes on the e 
towns, applied 
which he rings, 
bourhood betor 
BELL-ME“I 
bells zre made. 
BELLO'NA, 
Mars, and god 
proclaimed, the 
before her tem 
devotions to he 
knives to rendet 
To BE'LLO 
make a very loi 
dull, the ſea in: 
man creatures, 
BE'LLOWS, 
inte which air 
pelled, ruſhing | 
tom called feede 
tude called its n 
BE'LLUINE 


brutal. 3 


BELLY, /. 


body which rea 
taughs, and con 
nd beaſts ; uſed 
ry in eating 


To BE'LLY, 


ate, applied to 
d one part than 


BE'LLY-AC 


the delly, ariſing 


eacies ; the col 


BE'LLY-BO 


teſs. 


BE'LLY-FU 
much as take 


ker, and ſatisfies 


BELLY.PIN 


o ſufficient foo 


BELLY-RO 
Cylinder » Ma 


3 


BEL 


BELLES LE'TTRES, , thoſe branches of 


LA gon 
uages, claſſical learning, bot eek ani 
. Rhetor ic, Chronology, and 
Hiſtory, may be accounted the chief parts of 
learning contained under this term. 
BELL-FA'SHIONED, @. that which re. 
ſembles a bell in its ſhape. 
BELL-FOU'NDER, J. a perſon who caſts 


education that poli 


bells. 

BELLI'GERENT, part. [from bellum and 
gere, Lat.] a modern term, that which is at 
war; that which is engaged in war. 

BELLI'GEROUS, a. engaged ing or" 
war. 

BE'LLING, part. [a corruption of 6e/low- 
ing, or bellan, Sax. ] applied to the noiſe made 
by a doe at rutting time. 

BE'LLINGHAM, a town in Northumber- 
land ; the markets are on Tueſday and Satur- 
day. Diſtance 2935 miles from London. 


{ts BE'LL-MAN, /. a ſuperior kind of watch- 
er. man, with a bell which he rings at certain 
© places in his pariſh, before he repeats. ſome 
ght verſes on the eve of a feſtival, In country 
ane towns, applied to the crier, who bears a bell 
und which he rings, to give notice to the neigh- 
lay bourhood betore he makes his proclamation. 
| BELL-ME'TAL, J. the metal of which 
and, bells are made. 
BELLO'NA, / in Mythology, the ſiſter of 
tHe Mars, and goddeſs of war. When war was 
proclaimed, the herald fet a ſpear upon a pillar 
in; before her temple; the prieſteſſes, in their 
reli- devotions to her, uſed to cut themſelves with 
arth knives to render her propitious. 
To BE'LLOW, v. . [bellan, Sax.] to 
to make a very loud noiſe 3 applied to that of a 
d dull, the ſea in a ſtorm, or the outcries of hu- 


man creatures, | 
BELLOWS, /. [Bilig, Sax. ] an inſtrument 

inte which air is alternately drawn and ex- 

pelled, ruſhing in at ſome apertures in its bot- 


ments tom called feeders, and ruſhing out of a metal 
tude called its muzzle. | 

| BE'LLUINE, a. [belluinus, Lat.] beaſtly; 
ine of brutal. 

ltr BELLY, /. [Dbellig. Sax. ] that part of the 
pound body which reaches trom the breaſt to the 
open thighs, and contains the entrails both in men 
295 nd beaſts ; uſed figuratively, for gluttony, or 
deepla lawury in eating. 


ariſes To BE'LLY, v. z. to ſwell ; to protube- | 
e that ne, applied to the thing which grows larger 
* in = pu than it is in another 

a ven LLY-ACHE, (&elly-ake] A. a pain in 
riſtians tte belly, arifing from wind, er other flatu- 
dend ag lescies; the colic, | 


BE'LLY-BOUND, a. affected with coſtive- 


le teſs. 
mer BELLY-FULL, / a ſufficiency of food, or 
1 much as takes away the ſenſation of hun- 
ter, and ſatisfies the appetite. 
Aer a. denied, or in want 
1 ent food; hun 4 
BELLY-ROLL, I in 


N colin ter, ON , ＋. in Huſbandry, a roller 


BEM 
It is plo | 
BE'LLY-TIMBER, J. food, or that which 
ſuffices hunger, and ſupports the human fabric, 
in the ſame maniier as props of timber do a 
building. A low word. 

BE'LLY-WORM, / a worm which feeds 
in the belly or entrails. 

To BELO'NG, v. . [Belangen, Belg.] to 
be the property of a perſon; to be the province 
or buſineſs-of, to have relation to, applied to 
the heads of a diſcourſe; to be dependent on 
as a ſubject, or domeſtic; to be appropriated 
to; to have for its peculiar object. 

BELO'VED, part. | from Belove, which is 
hardly ever uſed; though nothing can be more 
frequent than the uſe of the participle; thus we 
ſay, you are be/oved by me, but never I bclove 
you] careſſed with the greateſt warmth of kind 
affection, as an object worthy to be Se ed. 

BEL OW, prep. from be and do or lob, Beg. ] 
applied to a place, not ſo high as another object. 
Applied to dignity or excellence, inferior. Ap- 
plied to character, or rank, unbecoming on ac- 
count of its meanneſs; unfit, or degrading, on 
account of its baſeneſs or viciouſneſs. Uſed 
adverbially, in a low ſituation, or nearer to the 
earth. | 

BELSWA'GGER, /. one who makes 2 
noiſe, and puts on an air of importance. 

BELT, /. | belt, Sax.] a girdle faſtened 
round a perſon's middle. When a ſword is 
hung to it, it is called a ſwerd belt. In Aftro- 
nomy, two bright marks like girdles, ſurround- 
ing the body of the planet Jupiter. In Geo- 
graphy, certain ſtraits, called the Great and 
Leſſer Belt, between the German ocean and 
the Baltic. The Belts belong to the king of 
Denmark, who exacts toll from all ſhips paſ- 
ſing through them, except thoſe of Sweden. 

BE'LTON, a village in Leiceſterſhire, 7 
miles W. of Loughborough. 

BE'LTON, a village in Lincolnſhire, two 
miles N. of Grantham. 8 

BE'LWETHER, /. a ſheep which keeps 
the reſt of the flock | „and draws them 
after him by the ſound of a bell hanging to 
his neck. 

To BELY'E, v. a. to invent a falſehood ; 
to feign; to calumniate ; and to miſrepre- 
ſent. ; 

To BEMI RE, v. 4a. to daub, or ſmear with 


dirt. 
BEMT'RED, part. covered with dirt. Fi- 
guratively, ſtuck or finking in a dirty or boggy 
lace. ' 
: To BEMO'AN, v. a. [bemonean, Sax.] to 
expreſs ſorrow for any diſaſter or calamity. 

. BEMO'ANER, /. one who pities, laments, 
or is affected with ſorrow, on account of the 
diſaſters of another. 

To BEM OIL, v. 4. [of be and moil, from 
mouller, Fr.] to bedaub; to fall, to be rolled 
in, or incumbered with dirt. We 

make a thing 


To BEMO'NSTER, v. 4. to 
BE'MSTER, or BE'MINSTER, a town of _ 


ashes. 


ule of to roll ground after | 


hideous, horrible, or monſtrous. 
Dorſetſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, 1, 
| K 2 10 


r 
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B EN ; 


is ſeated on the river Bert, 14 miles N. of 
Dorcheſter, and 138 W. by S. of London. 

BEM USED, a. given to rhyming or poetry. 
A term of ridicule. 

BENCH, /. [ benc, Sax. ] a ſeat made of a 
long board, diſtinguiſhed from a c by its 
length. Uled for the priſon or liberties c* the 
King's Bench, which fee. The ſeat whereon 
judges ſit. Figuratively, the perſons fitting in 
the trial of cauſes. Free-bench ſignifies that 
eſtate in copyhold lands, which the wife, being 
eſpouſed a. virgin, has, after the deceaſe of 
her huſband, for her dower, according to the 
cuſtom of the manor. It is the cuſtom of 
the Manors of Eaſt and Weſt Emburn, Chad- 
leworth in the county of Berks, Tor in De- 
vonſhire, and other places of the weſt, that, 
if a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow fhall 
have her Free-b neh in all his copyhold land, 
dum ſola ct caſta fuerit; but if the commit 


incontinency, the forteits her eſtate; yet, if 


ſhe will come into the court, riding backwards 
on 4 black ram, with his tail in her hand, 
and lay the words following, the Steward is 
bound, by the cuſtom, to re-admit her to her 
ÞFree-bench. 

Here I am, 

Riding upon a black ram, 

Like a whore as Tam; 

And for my Crincum Crancum, 

Ive bft my Bincum Bancum; 

And, for my 1 ail's game, 

Have done this worldly ſhame ; 

Therefore, I pray you, Mr. Steward, 

Let me have my land again. : | 

To BENCH, v. a. to furniſh with, erect, 

or make benches in any place; to place, ſeat, 
or prefer a perſon to a ſeat or bench. 


BE'NCHERS, J in Law, the ſenior bar- large wide ſleeves, and a capuche or cow| 0 
ritters of an inn of court, intruſted with the | their heads, ending in a point behind. Ja the 
government and direction of it, out ef which | Canon Law, they are ſtiled Black-triars, tron 


is annually choſen a ſteward. 


BENCOO'LEN, a fort and town of Aſia, Benedict, as obſerved by the Engliſh mo 
on the S. W. coaſt of the iſland of Sumatra, | before the diſſolution of the monaſteries, 
belonging to the Engliſh. The chief trade is] theſe: They were obliged to perform their de 
ia pepper, of which there is a large quantity. |votions ſeven times in 24 hours; the wid 


Lon. 101. 5. E. lat. 4. 5. S. 


To BEND, v. a. | pret. and part. Scnded paſſion and death of Chriſt ; they were tip 
or Gert | ¶ benden, Sax. | applied to ſhooting [always to go two and two together; ever) 
with à bow, to ſtreteh; to force from a ftraight [in Lent they were obliged to faſt till fix in 
Une to a curve, or crooked one; the point or evening, and «bated oftheir uſual time of ſ 7 
object to which a notion is directed. Figu- ing and eating; but they were not allowed! 
vitively, to 1pply the mind to the conſider- practiſe any voluntary auſterity, without Fe 
ation of any ſubject; to be diſpoſed to; toſof their ſuperior; they never converſe in llc 
make ſubmiſſive. To Send the brow, to knit refectory at meals, but were obliged * 
the brow. Neut. to hang or jut over; to be to the reading of the ſcriptures. They all be 
{trongly inclined to, or reſolved on; to bow in the ſame dormitory, but not two mn 
the body, or tue knee, in token of ſubmiſſion or [they lay in their cloaths ; for ſmall ſaulb ti 


reſpect. — 


BEND, / the part of a line, &c. which is |debarred of religious commerce, and excl a 
got Hraight, and forms an angle. In Heraldry, | trom the chapel; and as to incorrigible p 
Bend is one of the nine honourable ordinaries, ers, they were excluded trom the monaſterie 
0 ontaining a third part of the field when Every monk had two coats, two cowls, fur 
charged, and a fitth when plain. It is ſome- ja needle, and a handkerchief; and the iv! 
times, like other ordinaries, indented, in- ture of their bed was a mat, à bla et 4 
grained, Tc. and is either dexter or ſiniſter. and a pillow, | 
Heng Dexter is formed by two lines dra u from 


© 4a 


BAN 
the upper part of che ſhield on the right, 
the lower part of the left, diagonally, It 1 
ſuppoſed to repreſent a ſhoulder. belt, or. 
ſcarf, Bend Siniſter, is that which comes fron. 
the left fide of the ſhield to the right, }; 
Bend, is when any things, borne in arms, ae 
placed obliquely from the upper corner to the 
oppoſite lower, as the Bend lies. ; 
BE'NDABLE, 4. that which may beforcel 
from a ſtraight to a crooked line; that which 
may be bent, | 
BE'NDER, /. one who bends any thing; 
an inſtrument by which any thing may be for. 
ced from a ſtraight to a crooked line. 
BE'NDLETS, / | bardeler, Fr.] in Heri. 
dry, marks or diſtinctions in à ſhield, of the 
ſame length, and but half the breadth of a beni. 
BENDS, /. in a ſhip, are the wales, or the 
outmoſt timbers of a ſhip's ſide, on which men 


nedifiio, Lat.] 
the preſent uſu 
other ; as alfo 
triarchs, on the 
It was alſo one 
and reſpect pat 
church, The | 
chem, and re 
univerſal. In 
anciently a kin 
the Lord's pray 
the people were 

BENEFA'C' 
good and bene 
to charitable gi 
diſtreſs. 

BENEFA'C' 
benefit, or does 
want, 


ſet their feet in climbing up. BENEFA'C' 

BE'NDY, J. in Heraldry, is the field d. who contributes 
vided into four, fix, or more parts, diagonally, ſome charitable 
and varying in metal and colour. BENEFICE 


BENE'APED, a. | be and reap, from nefin 
Sax. ] a ſea term, implying that a ſhip has n 
depth of water enough to ſet her a-float, bring 
her over a bar, or out of a dock. 

BENE'ATH, prep. [beneoth, Sax, | applid 
to ſituation, not ſo high as, or under, ſomt- 
thing elſe, Joined with fk, it implies the 
preſſure of ſomething heavy on a perſon. Ap- 
plied to rank or dignity, inferior to. Applied 
to actions, not becoming; unworthy of a pet 
ſon. Adverbially, in a lower place; below, u 
oppoſed to heaven. 
BENEDVCTINES, J. an order of monks 
who profeſs to follow the rules of St. Bene 
dict. They wear a looſe black gown, vid 


borrowed from 
bute the lands 
their ſoldiers ; t 
the lands themſ 
firlt given for 

made hereditary 
ſignifies either a 
or ſalary for the 
or the ſalary itſe 
church preferme 
led Benefices ; at 
Cmonitts fomet 
nity is uſually : 
arch-deaconries, 
to parſonages, v 
lives. A bengfic 
kiren to a per! 
time, or till it i 
 BENEFICE 
V.1n. 


8 


BENE FIC E 
Uſntereſted inc 
to promote the \ 

BENE'FICE 
performing acts 
out any views of 
 BENEFI'CL 
Ut which aſſiſt 

BENEFI'CL: 
1 fo relie ve, aſſi 

BENEFI'CIz 
Upnity as depe 
mother. Uſed 
he is in poſſi 
benefce. . 

BEN EFIT, / 
urns to the pref 
it's Or love, di 
* players, t 
Laich are applie 
bref if 15 = 
we church; wh 
Fution, even in 
o bis ordinary 


che colour of their habit. The rules of &. 


circle of which devotions had a reſpect to Ut 


were thut from meals; for greater, the) wt. 


a Kult 


| BENEDI'CTION, or BLE'SSING,/,[ 


| 


PR - 
welifife, Lat.] among the Hebrews, ſignffies 
che prelent uſually ſent from one friend to an- 
other; as alſo the bleſſing conferred by the pa- 
triarchs, on their death-beds, on theis children. 
It was alſo one of thoſe early inſtances of honour 
and reſpect paid to biſhops in the primitive 
church, The cuſtom of bowing the head to 
them, and receiving their bleſſings, became 
| univerſal. In the weſtern churches, there was 
anciently a kind of Benediction which followed 
the Lord's prayer; and after the communion, 
the people were diſmiſſed with a Benedi ction. 

BENEFA'C TION, / || benefaftio, Lat.] a 


— 


good and benevolent action; generally applied 
. to charitable gifts for the relief of perſons in 
the diſtreſs. 
- BENEFA'CTOR, /, a man who confers a 
e 


benefit, or does an act of kindneſs to a perſon in 
want, 
BENEFA'CTRESS, F#. a woman or female, 
who contributes to the relief of the indigent by 
ſome charitable gift. | 
BE'NEFICE, /. [ beneficium, Lat.] a word 
borrowed from the Romans, who uſed to diſtri- 
bute the lands conquered on the frontiers to 
their ſoldiers ; they were called benefictarii, and 
the lands themſelves beneficia, which were at 
firſt given for life only, but afterwards were 
made hereditary. Hence berefice in the Church, 
hgnifies either a church endowed with a reward 
or ſalary for the performance of divine ſervice, 
or the ſalary itſelt given on that account. All 
church preferments, except biſhoprics, are cal- 
led Benefices ; and all Benefices are ſtiled by the 
Cmonitts ſometimes Dignities ; but now Dig- 
nity is uſually applied to biſhoprics, deaneries, 
uch · deaconries, and prebendaries; and Benefice 
to parſonages, vicarages, rectories, and dona- 
tes. A benefice in commendam, is that which is 
knen to a perſon on a vacancy for a certain 
time, or till it is provided for. 
bE NEFICED, à. poſſeſſed of a church- 
BENE FICENCE, .. [beneficentia, Lat.] a 
Glntereſted inclination to do a good action, or 
lo promote the welfare of another. 
BENE'FICENT, part. [beneficus, Lat.) 
periorming acts of kindneſs and aſſiſtance, with- 
bat any views of intereſt. 
| BENEFI'CIAL, a. [ from beneficium, Lat.] 
Ut which aſſiſts, relieves, or is of ſervice to. 
BENEFI'CIALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
6 to relieve, aſſiſt, or be of ſervice to a perſon, 
BUNEFI'CIARY, @. he that holds any 
Gpniity as dependant on, and tributary to, 
mother. Uſed ſubſtantively, it implies one 
% is in poſſeſſion of a church living or 
nefice. 
BENEFIT, / beneficium, Lat.] that which 
8 '» tethe profit of another; an act of kind- 
had love, done to help or aſſiſt another. 
"hy prayers, the whole takings of the theatre, 
* are applied to their own uſe, In Law, 
nf of tbe clerg y, was an ancient liberty of 
# rh; whereby any prieft might on his 
Fition, even in caſe of murder, be delivered 


B EN 


is at preſent confined to ſignify a perſon's being 
only burnt in the hand tor felony, and ſet free 
for the firſt time. 

To BE'NEFIT, v. a. to do ſomething to 


or for another, whereby he may receive advan- 


tage or improvement; to promote; increaſe, 
or render better. Uſed neuterly, to-1mprove.. 
Applied to the mind, to reap advantage from. 

BENE VOLENCE, | benevolentia, Lat.] a 
diſpoſition to do good; kindneſs; the good 
done ; the charity given. According to the 


] ancient ſtatutes of this realm, it imports a vo- 


luntary gratuity given by the ſubjects to che 
king. SyNnon, Of the two words beneficence 
and benevolence, one is the intention, the other 
the act; benevolence being the deſire of doing 
good; beneficence actual goodneſs. 
BENE'VOLENT, part. | encvolens, Lat.] 
inclined to do good from an affectionate regard 
to a perſon. 


the Mogul's dominions in India, on the 
Ganges, bounded on the N. by the provinces 
of Patma and Jefuat; on the E. by Arracan 
and Tipra; on the S. by the bay of Bengal 
and Orixa; and on the W. by Narvar and 
Malva; extending 400 miles in length, and 
300 in breadth from N. to S. and is annually 
overflowed by the Ganges, in the ſame manner 
as Egypt by the Nile. 
company's ſettlements is here; this place af- 
fords rich cargoes for 30 or 60 veſſels yearly, 
beſides what is carried ia ſmall veſſels to the 
neighbouring countries. 

To BENIGHT, v. a. to be overtaken by 
darkneſs-in a journey; to be without light; 
to wander in the dark. Applied literally to 
the eyes, and figuratively to the mind. 

BENI'GN, [benin] | benignus, Lat.] a. hav- 
ing a diſpoſition that inclines a perſon to do 2 
good action to another; kind, generous, or li- 
beral. In Medicine, wholetome, gentle. 

BENI'GNNESS, [ benimneſs] . that which 
inclines a perſon, or fits a thing, to do good to 
another. | 

BENI'GNITY. /. [the g is retained in the 
pron. of this word, though dropped in the for- 
mer] [ benignitas, Lat.] a diſpoſition of mind 
inclining one perſon to be kind to another. 

BENTIVGNLY, [benmy | ad. in ſuch a mane» 
ner as to ſhew kindneſs and condeſcenſion. 

BE'NISON, /, [from benir, Fr. ] a bleſſing, 
applied to the benediction of a parent. 

BENT, /. that which forms an angle, or 
crookedneſs in oppoſition to 7s 4 ; the de- 
clivity, or ſlope of a hill. tmoſt power; ap- 
plication of the mind; diſpoſition or inclina- 
tion towards ſomething; determination; fixed 
purpoſe; turn of the temper or diſpoſition; 
tendency ; flexion. 

To BENU'MB, v. a. ¶ benumen, Sax. ] to 
take away or deſtroy the ſenſe of feeling, ap- 
plied to the effect of cold upon the extreme parts 
of the body; or the approach of death, and 
ſtupifying violence of any diſorder. 

BENZ O' IN, [vulgarly called Benjamin] /. 
a dry and ſolid reſin, brought from the Eaſt 


V bis ordinary in order to purge himſelf. * 


Indies. 


BENGA'L, the moſt eaſterly province of 


One of the Eaſt India 
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dening, a fine juicy pear, of a globular form, 


BER d 


Indies. It ſhould be choſen freſh, is of a quick 


pungent ſmell, eaſily broken, and full of the city of German 


white almond-like granules. . It is a power- 
ful expectorant, and is given with ſucceſs in diſ- 
orders of the lungs and inveterate coughs. 

To BEPAI'NT, v. a. to cover with artificial 
colours. Figuratively, to change the colour of 
the complexion. | 

To BEPT'SS, v. 4. to be unable to retain 
one's urine, ms with the perſonal pronouns 
myſelf, himſelf, &c. | | 

g EUR rn, v. a. to leave a perſon 
any thing by will. 5 

BEQUE'ATHMENT,, /. the leaving ſome- 
thing, or the thing left by will. Seldom uſed. 

BEQUE'ST, / ſomething left dy will; a 
legacy. | 

To BERA'TTLE, v. 4. to make a noiſe at, 
including the idea of contempt; to ſcoldd. 

To BERE'AVE, v. u. [pret. bereaved, or 
bereft | ¶ bererfian, Sax. ] to take away by force, 
including a want of pity ; to ſpoil; to rob 
to trip a perſon of his property. 
BEREAVEMENT, J. the act of taking 
away, or leaving a perion deftitute of any 
thing. ; 
BERE-RE'GIS, a town of Dorſetſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays. It is a ſmall place, 
12 miles N. E. of Dorcheſter, and 113 S. W. 
of London. 

BE'RGAMO, / [Fr.] a coarſe tapeſtry, 
manufactured with ſeveral ſorts of ſpun thread, 
or of flocks of wool, filk, or cotton, ox, cow, 
or goats hair. 

BE'RG.:\MOT, /. [bergamette, Fr.] in Gar- 


and a coat of an olive color, mixed with 
brown. An eſſence or perfume, drawn from 
the fruit of a lemon- tree, ingrafted with the 
ſtock of a bergamot pear-tree. Likewiſe a kind 
of ſnutf, of a large grain, ſaid to be only pure 
tobacco, with ſome of this eſſence rubbed 
into it. 
To BERHY'ME, v. 4a. to make 2 perſon or 
thing the ſubject of a poem; uſed by way of 
contempt. 
BE'RKELEY. Sec BARXKLEY. 
BE'RKHAMSTEAD, a town of Hertford- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays, chiefly for 
malt. It had formerly a ſtrong caſtle built by 
the Normans, and has now a good free-ſchoo], 
founded by John Incent, dean of St. Paul's. 
It is 11 miles W. of St. Alban's, and 26 N. 
W. of London. 
BE'RKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 3) 
miles in length, and 25 in breadth ; bounded 
on the N. by Oxfordſhire and Buckingham- 
ſhire ; on the W. by Wiltſhire; on the 8. 
by Hampſhire and Surry ; and on the E. b 
Middleſex and part of Buck inghamſhire. It 
contains 140 pariſhes, and 12 market towns. 
The principal town is Reading. In general, 
it is a fruittul country, and particularly in the 
vale of White-Horſe; it has the title of an 
earldom. Its principal commodity is broad 
or woollen cloth; and its chief rivers are the 


BER 

BERLIN, a 1 ſtrong and handfomy 
* capital of the eleftorate 
of Brandenburgh, where the king of Pruſta 
reſides. The palace is magnificent, and there 
is a fine library, a rich cabinet of curioſitiei 
and medals, an academy of ſciences, and an 
obſervatory, beſides a ſuperb arſenal, Its trade 
and buildings have lately been much improved, 
and there is a canal cut from the river Spree to 
the Oder on the E. and another from thence to 
the Elbe on the W. It has a communication 
by water both with the Baltic Sea and German 
Ocean; ſeated on the river Spree, goo miles 
N. by W. of Vienna, Lon. 1g. 37. E. Lat. 
52. 53. N. Berlin is applied to a carriage 
ot the chariot kind, very convenient for travel. 
ling, being both lighter and leſs apt to be over. 
turned than a chariot. 
BERMU'DA ISLANDS, a cluſter of very 
fine Iſlands, nearly in the form af a Shepherd 
crook, and ſurrounded with rocks, which ren. 
der them almoſt inaceeflible to ſtrangers. They 
lie in the Atlantic Ocean, about 500 miles E. 
of Carolina, They are inhabited by the Eng. 
lin, enjoy a pure and temperate air, and hae 
plenty of fleth, fiſh, and garden-ſtuff. The 
common employment of the inhabitants is in 
building {loops, and the making women's hats, 
well known in England by the name of Ber- 
mudas hats, Lon. 65. 10. W. Lat. 32. 50. . 

BERN, the capital town of the canton of 
Bern in Switzefland. Here is a celebrated 
ſchool, and a rich library, and 12 companies 
of tradeſmen, in one of which every inhadi- 
tant is obliged to be enrolled before he can 
enjoy any office. It is a ſtrong place, and ſeat! 
in a pininſula formed by the river Aar; almol 
in the middle of the canton. Lon. 7. 40. E. 
Lat. 40. Op. N. | 

To BERO'B, v. a. to ſteal; to take 202 
the property of a perſon. Seldom uſed. 

BE'RRY, /. { berig, Sax. ] a ſmall fruit con. 
taining one or More ſeeds in a ſoſt pulp, covered 
with a ſkin. 5 y 

To BE'KRY, v. a. to produce berries., | 
the North, it ſignifies to /rike, from ber, I 
to beat or threſh. 

BE'RVY, a ſea-port and parliament tom 
of Scatland, in the county of Merns, 22 
S. W. of Aberdeen. 80 

BE RWI CK, a town on the borders 1 
England and Scotland, properly belonging ® 
neither, with a market a Saturday. It 188 
town and county of itſelf, and is 2 place d 
great ſtrength, as well by art as nature, being 
defended with walls, a caſtle, and other fort- 
fications. It is large, ulous, and well 
built, and has a good trade in corn and ſalmor- 
It is ſeated on the river Tweed, over which 
there is a very handſome bridge of 16 archi 
ſends two members to parliament, and has the 
title of a duchy. It is 3353 mules diftant ra 
London, 

BE'RWICK, a thire in Scotland, bound 
by the river Tweed on the S. by Locus nd 


Is, Oke, and Kennet. 


the N. by the German Ocean on the E. 


by Tiviotdalc on the W. it abounds with - 
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and graſs, and has in its ſeveral ſeats of of its luſtre, applied to character, &c. 


perſons of quality. The principal rivers are 


the Tweed, the Whiteater, Blackadder, Eye, diſcolour. 
and Edneb. The principal place is the town 


= 


BES 
To BESMI RCH, v. 4. to loil, blacken, 
To BESMO'KE, v. à. to ſoil; to foul, or 


and caſtle of Duaſe, the beſt place for trade in dry in ſmoke. 


the county. It ſends two members to parlia- 
meat, one for the burgh of Lauder, &c. 
BERWICK NORTH, a town of Scot- 


und, in the county of Lothian, ſeated on the 


To BESMU'T, v. a. [be and ſmitan, Sax. ] 
to ſmear with any thing black; eſpecially appli- 
ed to diſcolouring a thing by ſmoke, foot, &c. 

BE'SOM, /. [m, Sax: ] an inſtrument 


Frith of Forth. Near this place general Cope conſiſting of a long handle, to which birch or 


was defeated by the rebeis in 1745, and made 


his eſcape to Berwick upon Tweed. It is 36 
miles N. W. of Berwick upon Tweed, and 20 
W. N. W. of Edinburgh. | 

BE'RYL, / [npvaXog, Gr. I a precious ſtone 
of 2 bluiſh green, found in the Eaſt Indies, and 
about the gold mines of Peru. 

To BESCREE'N, v. &. to conceal or hide 
any thing. Seldom uſed. 

To BESEE'CH. v. a. [preter. I beſought, 


I have beſougbt] | from ſecan, Belg.] to en- 
treat with great earneſtneſs; to aſk as a favour, . 


in an humble and ſuppliant manner. 


To BESE'EM, v. a. [beziemen, Belg. ] to 


ſuit, applied to a means; to become, or be 


ruſhes are faſtened, uſed by houſewives to 
ſweep their floors from ſand or duſt, OY 

To BESO'RT, v. a. to ſuit; tofit. 

BESOU'RT, / company; attendance ; train. 

To BESO'T, v. a. to ftupity with Zluttony 
and drunkenneſs. Uſed with the particle on, 
to doat, or be extremely in love with. 

B ESO U CHT, | pron. &eſaut | part. paſf, of 
BESEECM. 

To BESPA'NGLE, v. a. to make a thing 
glitter, by the means of ſome ſmall ſhining 
object. 

To BESPA'TTER, v. x. to wet, by cafting 
ſmall quantities of water. Figuratively, to 
ſoil or tarniſh the character of a perſon. 


worthy of, applied to character or dignity, To BESPE'AK, v. a. [preter I beſpoke, or. 

To BESE T, v. a. [preter I beſet, I have. I b:ſpake; I have beſpoken ; be and ſpacan, 
&;/ct] | befittan, Sax. ] to ſurround, ſo as not to Sax. | to give orders tor the making of any 
be able to eſcape without dificulty, alluding to thing, in order to prevent others from buying 
an enemy's ſurrounding a body of men, or ſome it; to engage beforehand. To diſcover before. 
fortified place. To endanger, to encompaſs, hand, or forebode-;-to addreſs in diſcourle ; to 
uſed with the particle wirh. ſpeak to; to declare; t ſhe w. 

To BESHRE'W, v. a. [beſcheyen, Teut.] to BESPE'AKER, /, he that gives orders for 
wich any thing unhappy er miſerable to a the making of any thing to an artiticer or ma- 
perſon, nuſacturer. 

BESI'DE, or BESI' DES, prep. [be and fide, To BESPE'CKLE, v. a. to mark with 
Sar. | by the fide, ar near, applied to ſituation. | ſpots. 


4 To fit down Side him.“ Bacon. Befide; "To BESPE'W, v. a. to vomit upon. 
him hung his bow.“ Par. Let. In the enu-| To BESPT'CE, v. a. to ſeaſon with ſpices, 


meration or detail of particulars, ſomething generally applied to liquors. 

more, over, and above. In man thereisa| To BESPI'T, v. a. to wet with ſpittle; to 

nature found befide the ſenſes.*” Davies, Great | ſpit upon. | | 

numbers, Seide thoſe 8 are in the BESPO'KE, irre;ular part. from Bs YEAR. 

Chriſtian records.“ Addi. Inconſiſtent with; To BE SPOT. v. a. to mark with ſpots, 

not relating to; nor diſcoverable byůj. 4 To BESPREA'D, v. a. [ be and ſprædan, 

method be, and above the diſcoveries of | Sax. ] to extend a thing at full length over 

man's reaſon.”” South, It is beſide my pre- | another ; to cover with. | 

lent buſineſs.” Locke, Before a reciprocal] To BESPRI'NKLE, v. a, [be and ſpringe 

pronoun, as himſelf, &c. it implies the loſs of Sax. ] to ſpurt, to throw water upon a thing, 

reaton, or madneſs. ** Thou art befide thyſelf,”” ſo as to make it fall upon it in drops. 

A. Uſed adverbially, it implies an additional To BESPU”"TTER, v. a. to wet any thing, 

circumſtance, or ſomething more than what by forcing ſpitde in drops from between the 

has been mentioned. Beſides, you know not.“ lips. 

Did. The reſt; or that which has not been BEST, a. [the ſuperlative degree of goed ; 

already ſpoken of, or mentioned. © Haſt thou the comparative rakes, [ beſt, Say. ] the higheſt 

any here Sides? Gen. xix. 14. degree of good, Uiced with the verb do, the 
To BESIE'GE, . 4. to ſurround, or attack utmoſt exertion of power or ability. Taken 

a place with an army, in order to conquer and adverbially, in the higheſt degree of goodneſs. 

get maſter of it. To BESTA'IN, v. 4. to mark with ſtains; 
BE SIEGER, /. a perſon who attempts to to ſpot. 

take a town by encamping againſt it. Jo BESTE“ AD, v. a. to profit; to accom- 
To BESLU'BBER, v. a. to daub, or ſmear modate. 4 

with any thing that raiſes 2 diſagreeable idea, | BE'STIAL, a. [from beftia, Lat. ] that 
To BESME'AR, v. @. to cover or daub which has the nature of a beaſt. Applied 

with any thing which alters the colour of a figuratively, to one that ſeems to have no re- 

Gig, and raifes an idea of ſomething not gard for reaſon, delicacy, virtue, ſhame, or 
ean'y, Figuratiyely, to iſh rive humanity. ; 

, guratuyely, to tarniſh, to dep \ ny BESTIA'LITY, 


cal. pronouns, him, her, himfelf, &c. 


animals. 


BET | BEV: 
BESTIA'LITY, / that quality which is] BE'TLE, BE'TEL, or BE TRE, . [ad.) | 
contrary to the right uſe of reaſon ; oppoſite | in Botany, a plant in great repute all over the 
to every principle of humanity. Eaſt, reſembling that which bears pepper; by 
BE'STIALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as| ſo weak as to need a prop to ſupport it. ; 
to reſemble a beaſt, and below the dignity of BETLEV, a town in Staffordſhire, with ; 
Ty 8 market on Thurſdays, but no fair. lt 
To BESTI CK, v. a. [preter [ beftuck, or ſeated on the confines of the county next ta 


bave beftuck] to fix darts, or any pointed Cheſhire, in a barren ſandy foil, 16 mils 


thing or mark upon a ſubject. N. N. W. of Stafford, and 1564 on the fame 

o BESTT'R, v. a. to exert one's power point frem London. 5 
vigorouſly. Generally uſed with the recipro- To BETO KEN, v. @. to declare, to ſhew, 
to diſcover by marks or figns. 

To BEST'OW, v. a. [the ow in the laſt BETOOFK, irreg. part. from BI TAI. 
ſyllable is pron, like o long] [5 eden, Belg. ]| To BETO'SS, v. x. to be toffed about; 
to give a perſon a thing which he had no right to be agitated, diſturbed, troubled, or tormented, 
to demand. To give in marriage, uſed withi To BETRA'Y, v. a. | trabir, Fr.] todeli. 
the prepoſition pn, before the receiver. To ver a perſon up to his enemies, though bound 
apply. To lay out upon. Toplace.' to the contrary ; to diſcloſe a ſecret entruſted to 

BESTO'WER, J. he that gives a thing; one; to diſcover ſome failing. To diſcover, 
he that confers a favour. BETRA'YER, /. the perſon who treach. 

To BESTRE'W, v. a. (part. beftrexved, or 'erouſly delivers another into the hands of his 
Beſtrotun, ] to ſcatter, or ſprinkle over; to, enemies; one who diſcloſes a ſecret, 
cover with. To BETRIM, v. 4. to adorn or embellih 

To BESTRI'DE, v. @. [preter J beſtrid, the perſon with dreſs ; applied with great beau, 
or rde; I have beflrewn) to ſtand over ty to the flowery creation. 
any thing, ſo as to have it between our legs, or To BETRO'TH, v. a. to promiſe a perſon 
a leg on each ſide of it. As this poſture is that in marriage. | 
of a perſon on horſeback, is is put figuratively] To BETRU'ST, v. @. to truſt or rely 
for a perſon riding. upon the fidelity of another, applied both to 

To BEST'U'D, v. 4. to adorn with ſhining perſons and things. 

Cots, marks, or ſtuds.  BE'TTER, 4. the comparative degree of 

BET, /. [from betan, Sax. ] the money de- god, of which beſt is the ſuperlative] that 
poſited by each of the parties who lay a wager, which exceeds, is better or preferable to the 
to be given to him who wins. thing it is cempared with. Uſed as a ſub- 

To BET, v. a. to lay a wager. ſtantive, a perſon of rank or authority ſupt» 

To BETA'KE, v. «. . I betook, rior to ourſelves. | 
part. paſſive Staten] [ betecan, Sax. ] to apply; BETTER, ad. in a more perſect, exat 
to have recourſe to, with the reciprocal pro- | manner ; more advantageous, or profitable. 
nouns him, her, &c. and the particle ro, To To BETTER, v. a. to improve; to in- 
take to, fly, or go, applied to motion. | lereaſe the value of a thing; to amend by 

To BETEE'M, v. a. to beſtow or give. change; to ſurpaſs; to excel; to ſtrengthen, 
To produce, alluding to the teeming-time of or add ſtrength to. ; 
BE'TTER, /. one who lays wagers. _ 

To BETHI'NK, v. a. [pret. I hethought,| BE'TTUS, a village of Merionethſhire, in 
be and thencar, Sax. ] to recall back ſomething | North Wales, 6 miles N. N. E. of Bala. 
paſt into the mind; to recollect one's ſelf; ro] BETTYWE'YS, a village of Carnarvon- 
ſuſpend our thoughts. ſhire, in North Wales, 10 miles S. by E. d 

BETHLEHEM, F. [ the houſe of bread, | Aberconway. 

Feb. ] the name of a city in Judea, famous ſor BETWEE'N, prep, [ beturanan, Sax. ] ap- 
deing the birth-place of our Lord and Saviour |plied to fituation, it ſignifies the middle, or 
Jeſus Chriſt. Applied according to its ety- the having one of the two things mentioned on 
mology, to an hoipital z and at preſent appro- each ſide of us. Applied to time, the middle 
priated to that where lunatics are confined, near ſpace, or that which is included within the 
Moorgate, London. See BEDL Am. periods mentioned, Applied to qualities, par- 

BE'THLEHEMITE, J. a perſon confined, taking of each. Applied to things oppoſite or 
or fit to be confined, in a mad-houſe, called a | contrary to each other, it implies ſeparation, 
Eedlamite. or the idea of difference acquired by compari- 

To BETHRA'L, [&ethrax/] v. a. to bind ſon, A reciprocation on both fides, applied to 
and fetter as a captive. Seldom uſed. friendſhip. By themſelves, privately, erclu. 

To BETHU'MP, v. 4. to bang, or beat. ſive of any others. Betxween is properly 
A ludicrous ward. of only tu perſons ; but amang, when more 

To EETI DE, v. . [preter it betided, or are included. 8 
betid, from tid, Sax.] to happen to a perſon;| BETWI XT, prep. [betwyx, Sar. ] uſed in- 
to befal; uſed both of gcod and bad events. differently for beiween 5 which joe. 

BETI ME, or BETI'MES, ad. [beand tima, BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, J. among Join? 


Sax,] in ſeaſon; without delay; ſoon; in a\kind of ſquare, one or both legs of which ue 
mort time. Joined with morning, early. 
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BEZ 
vault, Bevil angle is that which is not ſquare, 
whether it be obtuſe or acute. 

To BE'VEL, or BE'VIL, v. a. to form a 
vevil angle, in oppoſition to a right one. 

BEVERAGE / [from Gevere, Ital.] any 
common dripk, or any thing drinkable ; a 
eat at putting on, or firſt wearing a new ſuit 
of cloaths ; a treat at a perſon's firſt coming to 

ciſon, called likewife garniſh. _ 

BE'VERLEY, a town in the Eaſt-Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with two markets, on Wed- 
| neſdzvs, and Saturdays, It is a large well- 
built torn, having two pariſh churches, be- 
fides the minſter, and ſends two members to 
parliament; ſeated on the river Hull, and 
wel! inhabited by the better ſort of people 
and tradeſmen; 9 miles N. of Hull, and 
182 N. of London. 

BE'VY, / [eva Ital.] a flock, or number 
of birds collected together; an aſſembly, or 
company. ; 

To BEWAI'L, v. a. [from zwa, Sax, grief] 
to grieve for any calamity. 

To BEWA'RE, v. a. to act with ſo much 
caution as to provide againſt any future obſtacle 


on or misfortune, | 
BEW'DLEY, a town in Worceſterſhire, 

ly with a market on Saturdays. It is pleaſantly 

to ſexted on the river Severn, is neat and well 


built, enjoys a good trade for malt, leather, 
and caps; and lies 14 miles N. of Worceſter, 


hat and 128 N. W. of London. It ſends one mem- 

the der to parliament. | 

ub. To BEWE'T, v. a, to make moiſt or 
wet. 

m To BEWT'LDER, v. à. to loſe in a place, 

a? er wood, which has no certain path. Figu- 


72t.vely, to puzzle and perplex the mind with 
in CiHculrie: 


, 
BIB 
BE'ZOAR, /. if oriental, is a ſtone mode» 
rately hard and heavy, variable in fize, ſhapes 
and colour. It is generally of a round form, 
and its ſize between that of a horſebean and a 
ſmall walnut, of a duſkiſh olive or green brown. 
It is always ſmooth and gloſſy; but when bro- 
ken, is found to conſiſt of ſeveral coats or cruſts 
of ſtony matter, laid one over another, on a piece 
of ſtick, or ſeed of a fruit, for a nucleus or baſis. 
The oriental Bexoar is, like the pearl, a diſtem- 
per in the animal that breeds it, and is a con- 
cretion of ſtony matter in the ſtomach of a qua- 


Pertia and the Eait Indies; it is eſteemed as an 
antidote againſt poilon, Occidemal Bezoar is 
brought from Peru and Mexico, and is produ- 
ced in the ſtomach of the tame ſort of creature; 
its virtues are the ſame as in the oriental, tho? 
in a leſs degree. Monkey Bezoar is a rare and 
valuable ſtone found in a ſpecies of monkey 
common in the Eaft Indies and America. 
Porcupine Bezoar is of a yellowiſh brown co- 
lour, greatly valued by the Indians as an uni- 
verſal remedy, eſpecially in poiſons and ma- 
lignant fevers. German Bexoar is a ſtone found 
in the ſtomach of an animal of the goat kind 


cel, the oriental Bezoar, There are likewiſe 
ſeveral forts of factitious Bezoars prepared 
from antimony by Chemiſts, and given with 
good effect in ſeveral diſtempers. 
| BEZOA'RDIC, a. medicines compounded 
with bezoar. _ 
BIA'NGULATED, or BIA'NGULOUS, 4. 
[ from binus and anguius, Lat.] that which has 
two angles. 
BIAS, /. [Gais Fr.] the weight lodged in 
one fide of a bowl to direct or regulate it in itz 
courſe, and to turn it from a ſtraight line. 


by To BEWT'TCH, v. a. to injure by, or Figuratively, an influence, propenſity, or any 


Dy deck to, the power of diabelical charms 


nectal charms, as to captivate and be irreſiſtible. 
bEWI''TCHERY, /. in the times of ig- 


"ch perſons, dealing with magic, or with 
e devil, had over others. In its ſecondary 


ap- tue, a charm, either perſonal, mental, &c. 
, of 

* 

d on opped | [ betwregan, Sax. ] to diſcover a thing 
ddle 

the r treachery. 

. wn 

te of | 

tions ald be concealed ; a divulger of ſecrets. 

parie 


d or Bec, a lord or ſangiac. 


der th; 


f . 4 
be reach of; exceeding ; above; ſuperior. 


Mn lich the fone is fixed. 


country or town; the Turks write it 


BEYOND, prep. | begeond,Sax. ] a word uſed 
b lignity exceſs in any thing. Applied to a drinks to exceſs. 
dee, the farther fide of any thing, or that 
Mich is at the greateſt diſtance from us; far-| taining the great truths of religion and conduct 

a1; acroſs, or over; too great for, or out | revealed from heaven by God, comprehending 


thing which directs the courſe of a perſon's 


dad incantations. In a ſecondary ſenſe, to actions to a particular end. Sy NON, Theſe 
perate ſo powerfully on the mind by perſonal or words riſe gradually; inclination implying 


ſomething leſs ſtrong than properſior 3 propeu- 
om than bias : The fuſt leads us to an object, 


0rnce, ſuppoſed to be an irreſiſtible power |the ſecond draws us, the third drags us. In- 


clination is greatly owing to education, propen- 
ſion to cuſtom, bias to conſtitution. 
To BYAS, v. a. to influence a perſon to 


To BEWRA'Y, v. a. [in pron. the wv. is |any particular meaſures of conduct. 


BIB, / {from 8ibo, Lat.] a piece of linen 


"at is hid or ſecret, either through ſimplicity |put under the chiris of infants when feeding, 


to keep the victuals which are ſpilt from their 


BEWRA'YER, /. in pron. the w is drop- |cloaths; likewiſe a piece of linen pinned on the 
Ja perſon who diſcovers a thing which | front of the ſtay of thole of more advanced years. 


BIBA'CIOUS, a. [DS, Lat.] much ad- 


BEV, J. among the Turks, is the governor | dicted to drinking; or drinking to excels, 


BIBA'CITY , [ bibacitas, Lat. | the quality 
of drinking too much. 
BI'BBER, / [ from 4ibo, Lat.] a perſon who 


BI'BLE, / | 8i&xtev, Gr.] the volume con- 


the Old and New Teſtaments; though ſome. 


bl IL, or BE'ZEL, /,. that part of a times applied to the Old only, as the word 


Teſtament is reſtrained to the New. The 
| tranſlation 


druped of the goat kind. It is brought from 


and its virtues are ſaid to equal, if not to ex 
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the whole by Bede in 731.  Trevifa publiſh- 


_- BI'CESTER, or BU'RCESTER, a town 


B 1 Fä | 


a tranſlation of this ſacred volume was begun 


very early in this kingdom, and ſome part of 
it was done even by king Alfred. Adelmus 
tranſlated the Pſalms into Saxon in 709; other 
parts were done by Edfrid, or Ecbert, in 730 


ed the whole in Engliſh, in 1337. Tindal's 
was brought hither in 15343 reviſed and al- 
tered in 4538; publiſhed with a preface of 
Cranmer's, in 1549, In 1551 another tranſ- 
lation was publiſhed, which being reviſed by 
ſeveral biſhops, was printed with their altera- 
tions in 1560. In 1609, a new tranſlation was 
e dy authority, which is chat in preſent 
ule. 

BIBLIO'GRAPHER, /. [from Bio and 
pie, Gr. ] one who writes or copies books. 

BIBLIOTHE'CAL, a. belonging to a li- 
brary. * | : 

BI'BULOUS, 4. [ bibulus, Lat.] that which 
ſucks or drinks any fluid or moiſture. 


in Oxfordſhire, with a market on Fridays, for 
cattle and ſheep, It is a long ſtraggling place, 
and 54+ miles from London. 

To BUCKER, v. ». [bicre, Brit.] to ſkir- 
miſh, or quarrel; to tremble, or quiver, or 
move backwards and forwards. 

BI'CKERER, /. one who is quarrelſome. 

BI'CKERING, F. a quarrel, ſkirmiſh, or 
ſudden attack, oppoſed to a ſet or pitched 
battle. 

BICO RNE, or BICO'RNOUS, a, [ bicornis, 
Lat.] that which has two horns. 


To BID, v. 4. 7 I bid, bad, Bade: I| 


bave bid, or bidden] [ biddan, Sax. ] to requeſt, 
or invite a perſon as a gueſt; to order or com- 
mand; to offer a ſum for the purchaſe of a 
thing; to publiſh, or proclaim. Sy wan. To 
bid, intimates direction to perform, whether the 
pt directing has any authority for ſo doing. 

o order, implies the exerciſe of authority, 

BI'DDEN part. pa. from BID. 

BIDDER, /, one who offers a price for any 
commodity, 

BI'DDEFORD, a ſea-port town in Devon- 
ſhire; diſtant from London 203 miles. The 
market is on Tueſdays. 

BI'DDING, / command, and order, in- 
cluding generally the idea of a ſuperior. 

To BIDE, v. a. [ bidan, Sax. ] to endure, 
or ſuffer. Neuterly, to dwell, live, remain, 
or continue 1n a place. 

- BIDE'NTAL, a. [ bidens, Lat.] that which 
has two teeth. 
two prongs. 


BI'DING, /. conſtant ſtay or reſidence in 


a place. | 
BIE'NNIAL, a. | biennis, Lat.] that which 
continues, or has been, for two years. 


BIER, [Ser] J. [beer, Sax. 


rave. 


BLE'STINGS, / [y/fting, Sax. ] in Farm- 


ing, the firſt milk given by a cow after calving. 


BIFA'RIOUS a. [| bifarius, Lat. ] double, 


two-fold, what may be underſtood two ways. 


Figuratively, that which has 


a frame of 
wood on which dead perſons are carried to the 


B16 
BI'FEROUS, 2. [ biferens bearing 
fruit twice a year, | lan * 
BITID, a, {bifidus, Lat.] cut, cleft, o i. 
vided into two parts. 
BI'FOLD, . twofold, double.” 


BIFO'RM a. [biformis, Lat. 
pounded of _ forms; 2 N 
double ſhaped, | 


BEFO'KOUS, @. [ 5inus and forum, 
an opening with Sa doors. _ 
BIFU'RCATED. a. [Sinus and furca, Lat] 
an inſtrument with two forks or prongs, 
BI, 4. applied to dimenſions, large, in. 
menſe, ſwelling out. Joined to- wih, or 
of, pregnant; with child. Swelling or if. 
tended with grief. Applied to a perſon's looks 
or words, proud; haughty. Synxon. The 
word great is a general term ſignifying any 
thing conſiderable in bulk, extent, quality, 
number, Sc. Thus we ſay, a great houſe, 1 
great road, a great weight, a greot many, 1 
great famine, a great happineſs. The work 
ig and large are more circumſcribed; big in» 
plies greatneſs of bulk, /arge greatneſsof extent. 
Thus we ſay, a big man, a Gig ſtone; but 
_ room, a large field. 

I'GAMIST, J. one who has married uns. 
ther before the death of his firſt wife, 
BI'GAMY, /. | bigamia, low Lat.] adouble 
marriage, or the having of two wives at the 
ſame time; which is felony by law. 

BIG-BE'LLIED, 4. ſwelling out; appliel 

to ſails filled with wind; with child; pit 
nant. 
BI'GGIN, /. [beguin, Fr.] the under ap 
of an infant, covering the hind part of 10 
head, and made cloſe, to keep the upper a 
mould ot it warm. 

BI'GGLESWADE, a town in Bedſordſim, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It is feated ot 
the river Ivel, over which it has a handſom 
ſtone-bridge. It is much more conſiderable 
than it was formerly, on account of the great 
northern road which runs through it, and iu 
ſeveral commodious inns for travellers. It 1 
one of the greateſt barley markets in Englank 
and lies 10 miles N. W. af Bedford, and 43) 
N. W. ot London. a 

BIGHT, /. [gar, Sax.] the circunk 
rence of the coil of a rope, oppoſed to its * 
or extremities. 

Bl GN Ess, /. largeneſs, with reſpec u 
quantity, bulk, or dimenſions. _ 

BI'GOT, / [ ſuppoſed to be derived fron 
Rollo's refuſing to kiſs the toe of Charles ti 
Vth of France, when he received his daugii 
in marriage, and the inveſtiture of the dul 
dom from him, with this Gothic ex ” 
Ne fe by God, on which account he wa di 
by the king a bigs] a perſon ftrongly and in- 


| 


notwithſtanding the ftrongeſt reaſon urge ; 
convince him by a contrary party. Uſed n 


bad ſenſe. 
BI'GOTED, 4. obſtinstely prepoſſeſſs © 
favour of a perſon, or opinion. 


BI'GOTRY, 7. uareaſogable frm 


moveably attached to any religion ot 7 | 


obſtinaey, Or 
opinion. 
BI'LAND] 
broad and flat 
lace to place 
BI'/LBERI 
freetiſh and il 
BI'LBU, / 
BI'LBOES 
ing offenders 
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church, abou 
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| whole buſineſ 


It is 12 miles 
London. 
BILE. J [ 
bitter liquor 
blood in the 1 
der, and dalci 
duodenum, 
BILE, . 
ſwelling or ti 
ſuppuration. 
BILGE, / 
bottom on wh 
reſts, hen a- 
reſts on a thip 
nels, and cam 
is that wich 
do exhauſt or 
To BILGI 
or break the 
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of goods deli 
ſon. la C 
Þ\ta dy one 


BIL 
on. 

BU LANDER, FJ. à ſmall ſhip or veſſel, 
broad and flat, uſed for conveying goods from 
place to place, - 

BI/LBERRY, / a ſmall purple berry, of a 
{-eetiſh and arp taſte, uſed ſometimes for tarts, 

BI LBO, /. a rapier or ſword. 

BI'LBOES, J. a fort of ſtacks, for puniſh- 
ing offenders on board a ſhip. 


obſlinaey, or attachment to any party ar 


B 1 L 
wherein a perſon obliges himſelf to pay à fam 
of money to another at a certain time. Bill of 
credit is that which is given by one perſon ta 
another, impowering him to take up money of 
his correſpondents in foreign countries. A 
bill of entry is an account of goods entered at the 
Cuſtom-houſe, either inwards or outwards, 
mentioning the perſon exporting, &. the qua- 
lity and ſpecies of the goods, where exported tay 
and from whence. Bill of exchange is a piece 


BI'LDESTON, a town in Suffolk, oY of paper drawn by a perſon on another in a dif 


z market on Wedneſdays. 


town, and an anabaptiſt meeting. It is ſeated 


It has one large 
church, about a quarter of a mile from the; him at home. 


ferent place or country for money received by 
Bill cf lading is a memorandum 
or acknowledgment, under the hand of the 


on the river Breton, and conſiſts of about 3400 maſter of a veſſel, of his having received goods 


low houſes, It was formerly noted for Suffolk | on board, together with a 
blues, and blankets ; but at preſent, almoit the them as conſigned. 
whole buſineſs of the town is ſpinning of yarn, 


It is 12 miles S. E. of Bury, and 674 N. E. of goads bought, and their prices. 


London. 


romiſe to deliver 
Bill 'of parcels is an ace 
count given by the ſeller or buyer of the ſeveral 
Bill of ſale 


is a ſolemn contract under ſeal, whereby a 


BILE. /. [ilis, Lat.] in Anatomy, a yellow | perſon transfers all right and intereſt he has 


bitter liquor or fluid, ſeparated from the 


blood in the liver, collected in the gall-blad- 


der, and diſcharged into the lower end of the 
duodenum. 


BILE, /. [bile, Sax. ] a red inflammatory 


in his goods to another, Bill, in Law, is 2 
ſingle bond without a condition; a declara- 
tion in writing, expreſſing ſome grievance or 
wrong done by the perſon complained of. In 
Parliament, a writing containing ſome propo- 


ſwelling or tumour, very lore, and cured by | ſals offered to the Houſe to be paſſed into a law. 


ſuppuration. 


BILGE, / [ bilig, Sax. | that part of a ſhip's 
bottom on which, together with the keel, the 
reits, vhen a- ground. Bilge- water, that which 
reſts on a thip's bottom, on account of its flat- 


nels, and cannot go to the well. 


Bilge-pum, 


is that wiuch is applied to the fide ot a ſhip, 


t exhauſt or pump out the bilge-water. 


To BILGE, v. x. a ſea term, to damage, 


A phyſician's preſcription. A Sill of mortality 
is a bill, giving an account of the number of 
perſons dying within certain limits and times. _ 
A bill of fare, an account of the diſhes 
of an entertainment, or of the proviſions in 
ſeaſon. IgE I 
To BILL, v. x. to join bills together. Fi- 
guratively, to careſs with great fondneſs, in al- 
luſion to the manner of doves joining their bills 


or break the boards of a ſhip or veſſel againit a together. 


rock, {0 as to make a paſſage tor the water to 


enter; to {pring a leak. 


BILLE'RICAY, a town in Eſſex, with a 
large market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on a 


BILIARY, a. (from i/is, Lat.] in Anato-[ hill ; nine miles S. by W. of Chelmsiord, and 


my, that which belongs to, or conveys, the bile, 

BULINGSGATE, J a gate, port, or ſtairs, 
on the river Thames, London, noted for the 
Figura- 
lively, low abuſe and ſcurrilous language, allu- 
ling to that which is made uſe of by thoſe who 


retort of tilhermen and fiſherwomen. 


ſrequent this place, 


BILINGUOUS, a. one who ſpeaks two 
languages, In Law, it fignifies a jury which 
paſſes upon a foreigner for a crime committed | houſes. 
in England, whereof part are Engliſh, and love. letter. 


part toreigners, 


BULIOUS, a. conſiſting of bile. 


To BILK, v. a. {bilken, Teut.] to cheat; 
to defraud ; to contract a debt, and run away 


without pa ying it. 


23+ E. of London. | 

BI'LLET, /. 6 Fr. ] in Heraldry, is 2 
bearing in form of a long ſquare. They are 
ſuppoſed to repreſent pieces of gold or filver ; 
but Guillim thinks they repreſent a letter 
ſealed up; and others take them for bricks. 
Alſo, a log of wood cut for fuel. Alfo, a 
note or ticket given by the conſtable of a pa 
riſh or hundred, to quarter ſoldiers at public 
Alſo, billet-doux, or a ſoft billet; a 
Among fox-hunters, it ſignifies 
the ordure or dung of a fox. 

BI'LLIARDS, / [it has no ſingular] 2 
liard, Fr.] a kind of game played on an oblong 
table, fixed exactly horizontal, and covered 
wich a cloth, with little ivory balls, which 


BILL, / [bile, Sax.) the horny fubſtance are driven by the oppoſite parties into hazards, 
protuberating and ſtanding out frem the head holes, or pockets, placed at the ends and ſides 


of a towl, and forming its mouth; a beak. 


la Huſbandry, an edged tool, with a hooked 


of the table. 
BI'LLINGHAM, a town of Northumber- 


point, of an axe kind, fitted to a handle, and land, with a market on Tueſdays and Satur- 


uled to lop trees. 
is named a bund. bl; 


ſon. 


If the handle be thort, it days. 
| but it long, a beuge - 
bill. In Trade, a written or printed account 
of goods delivered to, or work done by, a per- miles S. S. W. of Horſham, 


It is 28 miles W. of Newcaſtle, and 
29 : N. N. W. of London. . 
5 'LLINGHURST, a village of Suſſex, four 


n. In Commerce, a common obligation} BI'LLION, J [Fr.] in Coinagg, 2 baſe 
Þ'ta by one perſon to another, or a writing _ either of gold or filver, in which copper 


- 


BIO BIR 
is predominant. - - | 
PILLOW, J. a large, high, ſwelling, hollow guard, performed by the whole army, when x 
wave. SY NON. We cut through the waves ; danger is apprehended from the enemy, a 
are lifted by the ſurges; toſſed and daſhed by BI'PAROUS, 2. bringing forth two at 2 
the billews. time. 
To BI'LLOW, v. u. to ſwell or grow tem- BI'PARTITE, a. [ binus and partior, 1 at,] 
peſtuous ; to raiſe in large heaps like the ap- having two parts anſwering to each other; d. 
pearance of billows. vided into two, EY 
BI'LLOWY, à. ſtermy, tempeſtuous, ſwel- BIPARTI'TION, / the act of dividing 
ling into large waves. into two. | 
BI'LSDEN, a ſmall town in Leiceſterſhire, | BI'PED, /. [ipes, Lat.] that which hah 
nine miles S. E. of Leicetter, and 964 N. by two feet. 
W. of London. BI'PEDAL, a. [DSO pedalis, Lat.] two ſeet in 
BIN, /. ¶binne, Sax. ] a long ſquare frame, or length. 
cheſt of wood, wherein corn, bread, &c. are put. | BIPE'NNATED, a. Lë nus and pema, Lat.] 
BI'NAGAR, a village in Somerſetſhire, having two wings. 
four miles N. E. of Wells. | BI'QUADRATE, or BIQUADRA'TIC, 
BI'NARY, 4. [| trom Sinut, Lat,] two; a. [bis and guadra, Lat.] the next power abo 
double. the cube, or the ſquare of the cube root. Bin- 
BI'NBROKE, a town in Lincolnſhire, with draticequation, in Algebra, is an equation where 
a mean market on Wedneſdays, ſeated in a the unknown quantity of the terms has four di. 
| ttom, and has two parith churches. It is menſions. Biqzadratic power is the fourth 
1 5 miles N. E. of Lincoln, and 161 N. of power of a number, or the ſquare ſquared. Bi- 
London. quadratic roo! of a number is, the ſquare root of 
To BIND, v. a. [preter bound, &ind][ bindan, the ſquare root. 
Sax. | to deprive a perſon oj the free ule of his BIQUI'NTILE, a. | bis and quintws, Lat.] 
limbs by bonds; to ſurround, encompaſs, con- in Aitrology, an aſpect of the planets, wherein 
fine, faſten together; to fix a bandage on; to, they are 144 deg. trom each other. 
compel, force, reſtrain. In Phyſic, to make; BIRCH, . | direc, Sax. | in Botany, betulz; 
coſtive. To bind a bu, to ſew the ſheets to- it hath male and female flowers at a diſtance 
gether, and place them in a cover, With the from each other. Linnzeus places it in the gth 
word over, to be obliged, under a certain pe- ſeR, of his 24ſt cla's. There are four ſpecies, 
nalty, to appear at a court of juſtice. Sy NON. It is uſed for making ox-yokes, hoops, ſmall 
We bind the feet and hands of a criminal; and ſcrews, panniers, brooms, wands, bavin-bands, 
we tie him to a ſtake. In the figurative ſenſe, withies for faggots, arrows, bolts, ſhafts, diſhes, 
a man is bound when he is not at liberty to act; bowls, ladles; alſo for fuel; great and ſmall 
and he is tied when he cannot change his party, coal. In Ruflia and Poland, they cover houſes 
or quit it. Authority and power bing; Intereſt with the bark of the &irch-tree inſtead of ſlate 
and love 7ie. and tile, Birch-broom, is a broom or beſom, 
BINDER, F/. one who binds books; one ' made with the ſmall twigs of the birch-trec. 
who ties ſheaves together. In Surgery, a fillet, Sce BESOoʒu. 54 
uſed to keep on the dreſſings of a tore, and BI'RCHEN, a4. made of birch. 
rolled ſeveral times about it. BIRD, / [ bird. Sax, ] one of the fix general 
BI'NDING, J that which is bound, wound, 'clafles of animals; its body is covered with 
or tied round any thing ; a bandage. | feathers, and has two wings, two legs, and a 
BI'NGHAM, a town of Nottinghamſhire, bill of a firm, bony, or rather horny ſub- 
ſeated in the vale of Belvoir, now a mean ftance; and the females are ail oviparous. 
place, and its market, which is on Thurlday, is Birds, in Heraldry, according to their ſeveral 
imall. It is eight miles E. of Nottingham. kinds, repreſent either the contemplative or 
Dittant from London 108 miles. active life. They are the emblems of liberty 
| BINGLEY, a towi in the Weſt- Riding of expedition, readineſs, ſwiftneſs, and tear. They 
Yorkſhire. It is ſeated on the river Aire, near are more honourable beings than fiſhes, because 
Skipton in Craven, go miles W. by S. of York, they participate more of air and fire, the tuo 
and 212 N. N. W. of London. nob leſt and highett elements, than of earth and 
BI'NOCLE, /. [ Sinus and oculus, Lat.] in; water. In the blazoning of birds, if their 
Dioptrics, a teleicope fitted with two tubes, wings be not diſplayed, they are ſaid to be 
ſo that diſtant objects may be ſeen by both the borne cloſe. Prov. Birds of a father ft 
eyes. tegetber.— He's in great wwant of a bird that will 
BINO'CULAR, a. that which has two eyes give à groat for an owl. One bird in the hand 
or ſights, | is worth two in the buſh. ' Tis an ill bird that 
BINO'MIAL, 3. in Algebra, a root, con- | bewrays its own net. Every bird muſt hate? 
faiting only of two parts. | | ber own egg. 
BIO'GRAPHER, JF. [Ges and ypaqa, Gr. | BI'RD-BOLT, /. LS and bolt, Sar. ] 4 
one who writes the lives of particular per- ſmall ſhot, or arrow, uſed in killing birds. 
ſons, BI'RD-CAGE, J a receptacle made vid 


1 


* 


BIO'GRAPHY, /. [Ries and yeaoo, Cr. wire, &c. to keep birds in. 
writing the lives of men is called % grp. 


\BI'OVAC, J, in military affairs, a night. 


BI'RD-CATCHER, or BI'RDER, J , 


who lives by 
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BIS B13 
who lives by catching and ſelling birds. prepared fix months before it is ſhipped. it 
BIKD-LIME, J a viſcid glutinous ſub- will kcep a whole year. Likewiſe a tine deli- 
tance, prepared different ways, but that in cate paitry, or cake, made of fine flour, eggs, 
common uſe with us is made ot holly bark. It; almonds, and roſe water ; or of flour, eggs, ſu- 
is ſpread upon twigs, upon which the birds gar, and citron, or orange peel, and baked twice. 
lighting are entangled. ; To BVSECT, v. 4. inte and eco, Lat.] 
BI' RGANDER, /. a fowl of the gooſe in Geometry, to divide auy line into two equal 
l 6 ; 
h RMINGHAM; a very large town in| BISE'CTION, or BISSE'CTION, /, in 
Warwickſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. | Geometry, the act of dividing, or the thing di- 
I: is no corporation, it being only governed by vided, into two equal parts. 
two conſtables and two hailiſts; and 3 BI'SHOP, /. | &i/cop, Sax. ] a prelate, or 
free tor any perſon to come and ſettle there; perſon conſecrated for the ſpiritual government 
which has contributed greatly to the encreaſe and direction of the dioceſe, whoſe juriſdiction 
not cnly of the buildings, but the trade, Which conſiſts in collating to benefices, orduining 
is the moſt flouriſhing of any in England for all, prieſts and deacons, licenſing phyſicians, ſur- 
ſorts of iron-work, beſides many other curious geons, and ſchool-maſters. The dbiſbops are 
manufactures. The town ſtands on the fide of all peers of the realm, except the biſhop. of 
a hill, torming nearly a half- moon. The Sodor and Man, who ſeems to be excluded 
lower part is filled with the work-ſhops and; that privilege, from his being nominated by 
ware-houſes of the manufacturers, and conſiſts | the lord of that iſle, all the others being nomi- 
chiedy of old buildings. The upper part of 


the town contains a number of new and regular 
ſtreets, and a handſome ſquare, elegantly built. 
It has three churches 3 one, in the lower part 
ol tlie town, which is an ancient building, with 
a very tall ſpire : the other is a very grand mo- 
dern ſtructure, having a ſquare ſtone-tower, 
with a cupola, and turret above it: in this 
tower is a tine peal of ten bells, and a ſet of 
muſical chimes, which play ſeven different 
tunes, one for each day in the week. It has a 
handſome tree ſchool, endowed by Edward II. 
Ii has alſo two chapels, and mesting-houfes for 
every denomination of Diſſenters. It is 17 
mile; N. W. of Coventry, 48 S. E. of Shrewi- 
dury, and 116 N. W. of London. 

BIRT, / a turbot. 

BIRTH, /. [ 4:6rth, Sax. ] the natural ex- 
elution of the twtus by the vagina; the act of 
bringing forth ; the entrance of a perſon into 
the world ; any production; rank or dignity in- 
berited by defcent. In Sea affairs, a proper 
place tor 2 (hip to ride in; the diſtance between 
« ihip when under fail, and the ſnore; a place 
kyarated by canvaſs wherein the ſailors meſs, 
ad put their cheſts. 
Gmmulations, wherein a perſon has every thing 
tat is convenient. | 

BIRTH-DAY, / the day on which a per- 
{un come; into the world, or is born. 

BIUKTIH-NICHT, /. the night on which a 
ferton is born. 

FIRTH-PLACE, / the town or place 
#LCIcin 4 perſon is born. 
 BERTH-RIGHT, / the right which a per- 


» 1cquires by birth, generally applied to the 
ſ:t-born, 


BRTH< STRA'NGLED, a. } ſtrangled, 
Toxcd, or killed by ſuffocation, in coming 
Ito the world. 1 


= SCOTIN, J ¶ Fr. ] a con ſection made of 
wat, Marmalade, eggs, &c. 

BISCUIT, [Aer] / CB Lat. and exit, 
Fr a kind of hard dry bread, made entirely 
elt flour, mixed with leaven and warm 
Ty bake; tor long voyages four times, and 


A good. birth, good ac- | 


nated by his majeſty, Next to the two arch 
biſhops, the biſhops of London, Durham, and 
Wincheſter, have always the precedence; and 
the others follow according to the date of their 
conſecration. 3 

BI'SHOP, / a liquor made of water, wine, 
ſugar, and a Seville orange roaſt. 

BI/SHOPS-AUKLANͤD, a town in the 
biſhoprick of Durham, with a market on 
Thurſdays. It is pleaſantly ſeated on the 
fide of a hill, and noted for its caſtle, beauti- 
fully repaired about 100 years ago; for its 
chapel, whoſe architecture is very curious; and 
for its bridge. It is eight miles 8. by W. of 
Durham, and 2314 N. N. W. of London. 

BI'SHOPS-CASTLE, a town in Shrop- 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, ſeated near 
the river Clun : is a corporation; ſends two 
members to parliament; and its market is much 
frequented by the Welch, It is 1524 miles N. 
W. by W. of London. s 

BI SHOP AND HIS CLERKS, ſome lit- 
tle iſlands and rocks on the coaſt of Pem- 
brokeſhire, near St, David's, dangerous to 
mariners, 

. BVSHOPRIC, / the province, diſtrict, er 
dicceſe, which belongs a biſhop. 


ſetthire, five miles N. W. of Taunton, 

BI'SHOPS-SFORTFORD, a town of 
Hertfordſhire, with a goed market on Thurſ- 
days, ſeated on the ſide of a hill, and has ſeve- 
ral good inns ; but the ſtreets are not paved. 
It has a large church, one Preſbyterian and one 
Quaker meeting. 
called Weymore-caſtle, wherein a garriſon was 
kept; but there are now no remains of it left, 
It is 12 miles N. E. of Hertford, and go N. 
by E. of London. | 

BISK, / [ 5i/que, Fr.] a ſoup, or broth, 


to Jahn ſon. 


miles W. N. W. of Cirenceſter. 
miles from Londen, 


| EUSMUTH, J. in Natural Hiſtory, is a 
| 


Diſtant 98 


genus 


BI'SHOPS-LYDIARD, a village in Somer- 


Here was formerly a caſtle, 


made of different forts of ficſh boiled, according 


BI'SLEY, a village in Glouceſterſhire, nine. 
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r 
genus of the ſemi- metals; its moſt uſual ap- 
pearance is in form of an ore, intimately mixed 
with filver, a large quantity of arſenic, and an 
earthy matter, which yields a blue colour, 
equal to the zaffre or ſmalt procured from 
cobalt? The ore is uſually of a bright ſilvery 
white, of an irregular ſtructure, ſometimes 
granulated. In the fufion of this ore, the ſul- 
phur and arfenic evaporate, -and the reguline 
matter being thereby freed from its impriſoned 
Kate, runs from the earthy matter, which re- 
mains fixed behind. It yields the famous coſ- 
metic magiſtery, and is a very valuable ingre- 
dient in the mixed metals uſed in caſting 
printers types, and for bell- metal. It is com- 
mon in Germany, and frequently found in the 
tin-mines of Cornwall. 

BISSE'XTILE, /. [ſo called, becauſe the 
'Gth of the calends of March was repeated in 
that year] [bis and ſextilis, Lat.] a year con- 
taining 366 days, happening every four years, 
when a day is added to the month of February, 
to make up for the fix hours which the ſun 
ſpends in his courſe each year, beyond the 365 
days uſually aſſigned to it. 

BIS TRE, J. [Fr.] a colour made of chim- 
ney ſoet boiled, and afterwards diluted, and 
made into cakes with gum-water. It is uſed 
by painters to waſh their deſigns, inſtead of 
Indian ink, &c. 

BISTOU'RY, / [biftouri, Fr.] a ſurgeon's 
inſtrument, uſed in making inciſions. 5 

BISU'LCOUS, a. [bifulcus, Lat. ] cleft in 
two parts; cloven- footed. 

BIT, /. [ &itol, Sax. ] the eſſential part of a 
bridle, which being put into the horſe's mouth, 
the rider is enabled to manage him. It is alſo 
the ſharp end of a piercer, augre, or other iron 
inſtrument. The bit of a key is that part which 
contains the wards, Bit alſo means as much 
as a perſon generally bites off at once. 

To BIT, v. a. to put a bit into a horſe's 
.mouth ; to bridle. 

BITCH, /. [ birge, Sax. ] the female of the 
dog, wolf, fox, and otter kind. 

To BITE, v. a. [preter. bit, part. paſt. 

uten] | bitan, Sax. ] to wound, pierce, or di- 
vide with the teeth. To affect with pain, ap- 
plied to the cold ; to make a perfon uneaſy, 
ſharpaeſs, applied to a ſword, &. To make 
acid bodies. Figuratively, to cheat or defraud. 

BITE, /. the incifion or wound made in 


trick or fraud. | 

BI'TER, /. one that ſeizes with the teeth, 
applied to a dog ; one that readily or quickly 
ſwallows a bait, applied to a fiſh ; one who 
deceives or defrauds another by talſe appear- 
ances; a ſharper. | 

BI'TTACLE, / [from bitt, Belg. ] a frame 
in the ſteerage of a ſhip, wherein the compaſs 
is placed. 

BITTEN, part. paſſ. of Bi TE. 

BITTER. 3. [Gier, Sax.] that which ex- 


cites A hot, pungent, and aſtringent taſte, like (uſed by painters 2nd jewellers to black® bs 
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that of wormwood. Figuratively, | 
miſerable, painful, diſagreeable, — 
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BI'TTER, 
the cable round the bitts, f that it may be la 
out gradually, or by degrees. When a ſhi 2 
opped by the cable, ſhe is ſaid to be brogh 
by the bitter. 

BI'TTERLY, ad. that which has a bitter 
taſte> Figuratively, in a ſorrowlul, painful, 
ſharp, and ſevere manner; uſed ſometimes yl 
expreſs the ſuperlative or higheſt degree. 

BI'TTERN, /. [&, Fr.] in Natur 
Hiſtory, a bird with a long bill and legs, which 
feeds on fiſh, and is remarkable for its noiſe, 

BI'TTERNESS, J. a kind of favour, o 
ſenſation, the reverſe to ſweetneſs. Applied to 
manner, ſeverity, auſterity, Applied to te- 
proach, keenneſs, ſharpneſs, or extremity, 
Applied to the paſſions, ſorrow, trouble, dif. 
treſs. : 

BITTS, J. [birtan, Sax. ] two perpendiculy 

ieces of timber in the fore-part of a ſhip, 
ted to the gun- deck; their heads are brace 
with a croſs piece, and ſeveral turns of the 
cable are taken over them, for ſecuring the 
ſhip when at anchor. 

ITU'ME, or BITU'MEN, . in Natur 
Hiſtory, a fat, tenacious, inflammable minenl 
ſubſtance, or a foſſil body which eafily taks 
fire, yields oil, and is not ſoluble in water. 

BITU'MINOUS, g. having the nature and 
qualities of bitumen. 

BIVA'LVE, a. [Linus and valve, Lat.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, applied to fiſh that have wo 

= » and in Botany, v 


rats whoſe ſeed-pods open their whole length; ent, 12 miles 
to diſcharge their ſeeds, as peaſe. V. of London. 

BIVA'LVULAR, a. that which bas tw BLA CK- C- 
ſhells. Wneral term, inc 


BI'ZANTINE, /, a large wedge of gol, 
valued at 151. which the king offers ua 
high feſtival days. | 

To BLAB, v. a. [blabberen, Teut.] to ts] 
veal a ſecret through heedlefineſs or want d 
caution. Uſed neuterly, to talk, or tattie. 

BLAB, / a tell-tale; one who diſcoren 


To BLA'CK 
lack, which v 
o intercept th 
Fieuratively, 1 

lamatiou or u 
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| propenſity to talking. 
applied to ſatire or reproach 3 to wound by its | 
through want ot caution, and a great 
the mouth ſmart, applied to the ſharp taſte of for ſpeaking. 


of light and colour, owing to a body's ref ect. 
any thing with the teeth; a ſharper, a cheat; ing no rays of light. 


of daſe principl 
BLACK-HI 
wich, in Kent, 
BLACK'IS] 
lining to a bla 
BLACK-L1 
LACK 


LA'BBER, /. one who diſcovers a ſecret 


BLACK, /. [ vac, Sax, ] abſence or wat 
Dyer's black, for fiefs 


mes >- bn”) 

of a high price, is compoſed of indigo, was BP": S. W. of 
boiled with allum, tartar, or aſhes of lee Bn wh CKNE 
wine, maddered with common madder, ard ich ariſes 
mixed with gall-nuts of Aleppo, copper g and is ow 


1s of its parti 
Frring ſo ma 
return to t. 
ukneſs. 

BLACK Ro 
5 Carter, ſo | 


ſumach. The beſt black cloth ſhould de fi 
dyed blue. German black is made of the 4 
of wine, burnt bones waſhed afterwards, : + 
ground with burnt ivory, or peach-ſtones ; | 

with ivory is the beſt. This is uſed by ro 


: Ge he- 
preſs printers. Ivory black is ivory bum ay 
tween two crucibles, and ground with n 3 


bo 


1 


er term, including oxen, bulls, or cows. 


BLA 

ich they ſet diamonds. Spaniſh black, in- 
— b An Spaniards, is burnt cork. Lamp 
or lan black, is the ſoooty ſmoak or ſoot of ro- 
kn, received in ſheep-ſkins, or pieces of coarſe 
Jinens, fixal at the top of a chimney. wherein 
it is burnt for that purpoſe. Curriers black 
a made with »gall-nuts> ſour beer and cold 
iron, for the firſt blackening applied to the 
hides ; but of gall-nuts, copperas, and gum 
arabic for the ſecond. Black after the word 
l, and the prepoſition upon, implies ſullen, 
unfriendly, and 15a fign of diſpleaſure. © Looked 
ack upon me. Shakeſp. Applied to moral 
action, horrible, or exceſſively wicked. Joined 
wich blue, it implies the colour of the ſkin, 
xcafioned by a hard blow ; livid. Prov. 
Black will take no other hue ; this dyers find 
jy experience. It may ſignify that vicious per- 
ons are ſeldom or never reclaimed.— A 8/ack 
Plum is as ſeveet as 4 white 5; ſignifying, that 
e prerogative of beauty proceeds from fancy. 
A black hen lays a white egg + I conceive 
e meaning of it is, that a black woman may 
dear a fair child. 

To BLACK, v. a. to make ofa black colour. 
BLACK, a. of a black colour. 
BLA'CKAMOOR, {. one whoſe complex- 
n is naturally black, See NRORO. 
BLA'CK-BROWED, a, having black eye- 
rows, Figuratively, dark, gloomy, diſmal, or 
hreateniag. 

BLA'CKBURN, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a narket on Mondays. It has its name 
from the brook Blackwater, which runs 
hrough it; and is ſeated near the river Der- 
ent, 12 miles E. of Preſton, and 20g N. N. 
W. of London. ; 


BLA'CK-CATTLE, /, in Huſbandry, a ge- 


To BLA'CKEN, v. a. to make a thing 
lack, which was of a different colour before ; 
o intercept the rays of light; to darken. 
Fieuratively, to ſully a perſon's character by 
mation or unmerited cenſure. | 
| BLA'CKGUARD, % in low and familiar 
Janrunge, uſed to convey the idea of a perſon 
mean circumſtances, dirty and ragged dreſs, 
pt daſe principles, and worthy of contempt. 
BLACK-HEATH, a village near Green- 
wich, in Kent, fix miles S. E. from London. 
BLACK'ISH, a. {8ack and iſe, Sax. ] in- 
ung to a black colour ; ſomewhat black. 
BLACK-LEAD, /, See LEAB. 
BLA'CKMOOR, a village in Eflex, ſeven 
Piles S. W. of Chelmsford. | 
BLA'CKNESS, / that quality of a body 
hich ariſes from its reflecting few or no 
and is owing to its poroſity, the minute- 
ls of its particles, and the rays of the light 
ring ſo many reflections in the inſide, that 
| return to the ſurface; want of light, or 
neſs, 
BLACK ROD, / the uſher of the order of 
0 Garter, ſo called from his black rod with a 
Men lion at the top. He attends the king's 
ber, and the houſe of lords in parliament. 


bottom ground of the collets or bezels ih li 


\ WH ILA 

BLACK SEA, formerly called the Eutine 
Sea, lies between Europe and Aha, bounded 
on the N. by Tartary ; on the E. by Mingre- 
lia, Circaiſia, and Georgia; on the S. by Na- 
tolia, and on the W. by Romania, Bulgaria, 
and Beflarabia. It lies between Lon. 3g. and 
44 E. and from lat. 42. to 46. N. entirely 
ſurrounded by the Turkiſh dominions, who 
have the ſole navigation of it. 7 
BLA'CKSMITH, / a perſon who forges 
the larger works in iron, and derives his name 
from their colour, which is generally black, 
from their not being poliſhed ; oppoſed to a 
whiteſmith, who forges the ſmaller works, 
which are generally poliſhed. | 
+BLA'DDER, 7. [ bladdre, Sax, ] in Ana- 
tomy, a thin dilatable membranous body, 
which ſerves as the receptacle of the urine af. 
ter its ſecretion from the blood in the kidneys, 
ſituated in the pelvis of the abdomen ; in men, 
immediately on the rectum; in women, on 
the vagina uteri. It likewiſe fignifies a puſ- 
tule, bliſter, or the ſwelling of -'2 membrane 
filled with any juice or fluid, ſuch as that 
which ariſes after ſcalding or burning. 
BLADE, /. [bled, Sax. ] in Botany, the 
ſpire or leaf of graſs before it grows to ſeed; 
the green thoots or leaves of corn, which riſe 
from the ſeed. Hence that part of a ſword 
or knife is called a blade, from the form's 
reſembling a blade of graſs. Figuratively, a 
bold, enterprizing, briſk, fierce, and gay perſon. 

BLADE, or BLADE-BONE, /. in Ana- 
tomy, the ſcapula, or ſcapular-bone, of a 
flat or triangular form. 

To BLADE, v. a. to furniſh with a blade ; 
to fit a blade to a handle. 


ſpires, or blades. 

BLAIN, / [legene, Sax. } a diſtemper in- 
cident to beaits, conſiſting of a bladder growing 
at the root of the tongue, againſt the windpipe, 
which at length grows ſo large as to ſtop the 
breath. Applied to human creatures, a puſ- 
tule or bliſter. 

To BLAME, v. a. [blamea, Fr.] applied 
8 perſons, to charge them with having done 3 

ault. 

BLAME, F/. the charging with wrong mea- 
ſures or faults. Figuratively, the defect which 
merits cenſure. | Uſed with te, it implies that 
which deſerves Slame, or 6/ameable 

BLA'MEABLE, 2. that which may be 
found fault with, or cenſured. 

BLA'MEABLENESS, /. that which renders 
a thing faulty, or liable to blame or cenſure. 


deſerves cenſure or blame. 

BLA'MEFUL, a. that which highly de- 
ſerves to be found fault with, cenſured, or 
blamed. 

BLAMELESS, a. that which is no ways 
defective ; or deſerves no cenſure or blame t 
uſed ſometimes, but very rarely, with the 

ticle of. 

. ad. in ſuch a manner 


LAME- 


b 


" to be free from fault; not . 


BLA DED, a. that which has leaves, 


BLA'MEABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 


— 
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B L A 
BLA'MELESSNESS, / that quality which 

renders a perſon or thing by no means the ob- 

ject of cenſure or blame. 

BLA ER, /. the perſon who cenſures, or 

charges a perſon or thing with defect, or being 


wrong. | 

BLA'MEWORTHY, 2. that which de- 
ſerves cenſure or blame, including the idea of 
fomething wrong or defective. 

To BLANCH, v. a. [ blanchir, Fr.] to 
whiten a thing which was before of another 
colour, Figuratively, to peel, applied to the 
peeling almonds, which difcovers their kernel 
of a white colour. SY 
 BLA'NCHER, /. one who makes any thing 
White; a whitener. 8 

BLA'NCHER, F. the action, art, or me- 
thod of making any thing white. In Coinage, 
the method made uſe of to give the pieces that 
brightneſs and luſtre they have on their firſt co- 
ming out of the mint. 

BLAND, a. [Slandus, Lat. } ſoothing, mild, 


applied to language. Soft, temperate, applied 


to weather. « 

BLA'NDFORD, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is pleaſantly 
fituated on the river Store, near the Downs, 
and is a well inhabited place; but has been 
ſubje& to ſeveral dreadful fires, particularly 
in 1731, when almoſt all the town was burnt 
down, with the goods therein; but it was ſoon 
rebuilt more beautiful than before, It has the 
title of a marquiſate, and is'12 miles S. of 
Saliſbury, 18 N. E. of Dorcheſter, and 104 
W. by S. of London, 

To BLA'NDISH, v. a. to inſinuate one's 
ſelf into a perſon's favour ; to ſooth, or allure. 
Seldom uſed. 

BLA'NDISHMENT, //. an infinuating 
addreſs; ſoft, mild, and kind expreſſions, by 
which a perſon ſteals into the tavour of another, 

BLANK, 2. | blanc, Fr. | whitiſh or pale, 
applied to colour. That which is not written 
on. Uſed with the word f, either expreſſed 
or underſtood, confuſed, dejected, or ſhewing 
the ſigns of diſappointment. Applied to verſe, 
that which has no rhime; but Milton, Thom- 
fon, and others, have ſhewn this to be the 
moſt maſculine ornament of poetry, which 
brings our language to a nearer reſemblance of 
the Greek: and Roman poetry, and fits in'a 
height beyond the poetry of the French and 
Italians, which they muſt look up at with 
envy, and acknowledge it impoilible for their 
enervate languages to attain to. 

BLANK, /, in Commerce, a void ſpace, or 
that which has no writing on it, but is left ſo, 
in order to be filled up, In Lotteries, a ticket 
which has no prize drawn againſt it. Figura- 
tively, the mark or point which an arrow or 

iece is aimed at. 

To BLANK, v. a. figuratively, to confuſe ; 
diſappoint; to eraſe, bring to nothing, or 
xender abortive. 

BLANK ET, / [ 3/anchette, Fr.] a ſtuff made 
of wool, and uſed for beds. 


B L A 
a blanket. 1 . 
BLA'NEKLY, ad. in ſuch ** 1 tauft 
or ſhews confuſion or diſappointment; with 
whiteneſs ; with paleneſs. Pd 
To BLARE, v. x. [6/aren, Belg. ] to bellow, 


roar; to melt away, like a lighted 
blown by the wind, 5 15 candl 


18 r term 
Aeg noble, 
dy metals and 

ones ; 2nd kin 
on is uſed figu 
ublic 3 a pomp. 


BLA'SEY, (St.) a village of Corn To BLEACH 
miles * W. of Fry. * gt n thing by expo! 
To BLASPHE'ME, v. 1. | blaſphems, iow erh, to grow \ 
Lat.] to ſpeak ill of God, bal —— bs BLEA'CHIN 


bing white, w] 
ore, or which \ 
BLEAK, 4a. 
BLEA'KNES 
the air. 
BLEA'KY, « 
und. 

BLEAR, [ 
ater or rheur 
hich cauſes dir 
To BLEAR, 
ght; to make 
eum. Figur 


things relating to his ſervice, and comprehend. 
ed in his revelation. In Law, an indignity, u 
injury offered to the Almighty, by denying wha 
is his due, or attributing to him what is ot 
agreeable to his nature, Lindw. cap, 1. 
BLASPHE'MER, F/. one who utters dil. 
reſpectful or irreverent things either of Gal, 
Chriſt, or any perſon in the Holy Trinity, God 
meſſengers, or any thing relating to religion. 
BLA'SPHEMOUS, à. that which is di 
reſpectful or irreverent with reſpect to God a 
heavenly things. | 
BLA'SPHEMOUSLY, ad. in ſuch 2 mays 


ner as is inconſiſtent with that reverence =e ind from tak 
owe the Deity ; in ſuch a manner as to ſpeak To BLEAT, 
111 of God and heavenly things. 7 3 
BLA'SPHEMY, Y an offering ſome indy EAT, J. 
nity to God, any perſon of the Trinity, ay rp ö 
meſſengers from God, his holy writ, or the BED. Fe U 
doctrines of revelation. want If ade; 
To BLEED, 


BLAST, /. [ blzft, Sax. ] a breath, puff, of 
current of wind; the ſound made by blowinga 
trumpet or other wind inſtrument; a warm at 
or other alteration in the atmoſphere, which 
withers trees, or cauſes a peſtilence. 

To BLAST, v. a. to infe& with ſone 
ſudden plague or infection by means of the 
air; to cauſe a thing to wither; to ruin 1 
perſon's character by ſpreading falſe rumourj 
to render an enterprize abortive. 


ed | [bledan, 8 
c. to die by bl 
Ike thick or ric 
act blood fron 
th a lancet; t 
BLE'GON, *« 
To BLE'MI: 
ſect; to ſpot 
da thing of it 


skis) in nerd, has ſn" 
ing upthe vein of a mine by gunpowder, which BLE'MISH 
cannot be broken up by the ſpade, the gab Rr an " 
and the ax, or ſoftened by fire. on A 45 
BLA'TANT, a. | Slattant, Fr.] bellowig ther in ge 


like a calf. Seldom uſed. 

BLAZE, ,. | blafe, Sax. ] a flame, or the 
light of a flame. Figuratively, a ſpreadin 
abroad; publication, or extending A repai; 
likewiſe, the white mark ona horle's toreheab 
reaching to his noſe. | 

To BLAZE, v. a. uſed with par, ® 
ſhine, or give light. Figuratively, to ma 
a thing uverſally known by report or rumour: 
Sometimes uſed with the words abroad 


7 


at, Applied 
grace, defect, 
To BLENCI 
ck. To hind 
To BLEND, 
gle things te 
e levera] com; 
ed to the mix 
BLENDER, 


ether. 


about. | BLENHET 
BLA'ZER, /. one who ſpreads abroad 1 abia, — 
report or rumour. Not much in uſe. e 
BLA ZEV, (st.) See Br AA (S.) a e, d 
To BLA'ZON, v. a. [ blaſonrer, Fr.] 8 nd of the Du} 
Heraldry, to name all the parts of a coat, þ Rene. In m 
their proper and technical terms. Figas hace of Blen! 


tively, to ſet out, deck, or adorn. To aut 
ver to advantage; to diſplay. To ſpread arr 
BLA'ZON, /. in Heraldry, the art & 5 


1 at the cl 
leated on the 
les N. E. of 


25 N. W. « 


To BLANK ET, v. @, to cover or wrap in 


1 1 . + 
— the ſeveral parts of a coat 0! * 


BLE 

terms; all perſons, beneath the de- 
| 2 muſt [mt their coats b/azoned 
„ metals and colours; nobles by precious 
nes; and kings and princes by planets, Bla- 
on is uſed n for 3 wy thing 

ic; 2 pompous vilplay Ot any quality. 

Wich V. « 1 San. to Whiten 
n thing by expoſing it to the air and ſun. Neu- 
erly, to grow white in the ſun or open air. 
BLEA'CHING, / the art of making a 
bing white, which was not perfectly ſo be- 
vre, or which was of a different colour. 
BLEAK, a. [Llæc, Sax. | cold, ſharp, chill. 
BLEA'KNESS, / extreme coldneſs, applied 
the air. 


BLEA'KY, a. cold or chilly owing to the 


und. 
BLEAR, [b/aer, Belg. ] dim or ſore with 
ater or rheum. Applied to the eyes, that 


* hich cauſes dimneſs ot fight. 
* To BLEAR, v. a. to occaſion dimneſs of 


bt; to make the eyes ſare with water or 
em. Figuratively, to blind, or prevent the 
und from taking notice of things. 

To BLEAT, v. a. [bl/etan, Sax.] to make 
noite like a ſheep, 

Bl. EAT, / [from the verb] the cry of a 
Keep. ; 

BLED, /. [2/aen, Germ. ] a bliſter, 
BLED, part. from BLE ED. 

To BLEED, v. a. [preter. I bleu, or have 


mY id] [Sedan Sax.) to loſe blood by a wound, 
* c. to die by bleeding. Figuratively, to drop 
which ke thick or rich blood. Uled actively, to ex- 


ict blood from a perſon by opening a vein 
ith a lancet ; to let blood. 


1 BLE CON, See BLzAGON. 
To BLE'MISH, v. a. to mark with any 


ſect; to ſpot, ſtain, or any other ways to 
da thing of its beauty, value, or perfection. 
guratively, to defame; to ruin a perſon's 
putation. ; 

BLE'MISH, / apylied to perſonal. charms, 
ſear, or any thing chat diminiſhes their per- 
don. Applied to manufactures, a defect 
tier in the making, or owing to ſome acci- 


nt 


it, Applied to moral conduct, a reproach, 
grace, defect, or fault. 


To BLENCH, v. 2. to ſhrink; to fart 


To BLEND, v. n. | blendan, Sax. | to mix or 
Asten tungs together imperfectly, or ſo as 
E (everal compounds may be diſcovered, ap- 
ded to the mixing of colours. 

Be NDER, / a perſon who mingles things 
ether. 

BLENHEIM, a village of Germany in 
adia, rendered memorable for the victory 
fr the French and Bavarians, obtained in 


536 7 1704, by the Allies, under the com- 
— nd of the Duke of Mariborough and Prince 


eue. In memory of this battle, the fine 


*. r 1en 
17 3 of Blenheim was built, near Wood- 
| abrows at the charge of the godernment. It 


aud on the W. ſide of the Danube, three 
4 T RA Hochſted, 94 N. E. of Ulm, 
25 N. W. of Augſturg. Lon. 2. 30. E. 


. To hinder ; to obſtruct, Seldom uſed. | 


33 
lat. 48. 40. N. ö 
BENT. the vu Preterite of BLEND, 
o BLESS, v. a. | perter JS d, or & 
DS an, Sax. ] to pray for, or We W 
or good to a perſon; to praiſe for happineſs re- 
ceived, or aſcribe our happineſs to God; to 
confer every thing that can make a perſon per- 
fetly happy, applied to God. 
BLE'SSED, Fart. Pall. of Br ESS. 
BLE'SSEDLY, ad. ina manner which com- 
municates the greateſt happineſs that can be 


1wiſh 


iſhed. 

BLE'SSEDNESS, /. that quality which ren- 
ders a perſon extremely happy; the ſtate of 
ofnſummate felicity in heaven. Figuratively, 
the divine favour. | 5 phe 

BLE'SSING, J. a declaration of future hap- 
pineſs in a prophetic manner; a prayer in which 

happineſs 1s requeſted, Figuratively, the di- 


vine favour; any means or cauſe of happineſs ; 


any great advantage or benefit. | 

BLE'TCHINGLY, a town in Surry, Diſ- 
tance 20 miles from London. 

BLEW, the Preterite of BLOW. 

BLIGHT, /. [SHebe, Teut. ] a diſtemper 
that affects trees and plants in varisus manners, 
ſometimes the whole, and ſometimes only the 
leaves, occaſtoned by an evil diſpoſition of the 
air, as too ſevere froſts, &c. Figuratively, any 
thing which makes an undertaking miſcarry, 
or diſappoints the perſon's expeQations. 

ro BLIGHT, v. a. to ſtop the vegetaticn 
of a tree; to render it barren; to Wither. Fi- 
guratively, to blaſt, deſtroy, kill, or wither, 

BLIND, a. [Lind, Sax. ] not able to ſee; 
deprived of fight. Figuratively, ignorant, with 
the particle to before the object; dark, not 
eaſily to be ſeen or found, Prov. Blind men 
can judge no colours. — A man were better to be 
half blind than have both his eyes 6ut.—IWho 

2 blind as be that will not ſee ? ; 
# To BLIND, v. a. to deprive a perſon of 
his fight; to prevent a perſon from ſezing; 
to darken. Figuratively, to render a thing 
obſcure, and not eaſily comprehended. 

BLIND, /. ſomething made uſe of to in- 
texcept the light. Figuratively, ſomething 
made uſe of to divert the eye or mind from 


attending to the deſign a perſon is carrying on. 


To BLI'NDFOLD, v. a. to binder a per- 
ſon from ſeeing, by folding or tying ſomething 
before his eyes. | 

BLI'NDFOLD, 4. with the eyes covered; 
with the eyes ſhut. Figuratively, without cone 
ſideration; without uſing our reaſon. 

BLI'NDLY, ad. without fight. Figura- 
tively, ſcarcely or hardly to be perceived; with- 
out examination; implicitly. 

BLI'NDMAN's Burr, %. a play wherein a 
perſen endeavours to catch ſome one of the 
company, after ſomething is tied over his eyes 
to prevent his ſeeing. | 

BLI'NDNESS, /. loſs of the faculty o 
ſeeing, ariſing from the loſs or diſtemperature 
of the organs of the eye. 
norance, or want of knowledge. 


BLI'NDSIDE, / uſed figuratively, to ex- 
preſs 


Figuratively, ig- 
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BLO 
preſs the foibles or weakneſs of a perſon, which 


expoſes him to the artifices of others. 

'BLINDWORM, /. in Natural Hiſtory, 
the larger flow- worm, ſo called from the ſmall- 
neſs of its eyes, which hath induced ſome to 
think it has none; a kind of ſmall viper, the 
leaſt of the Engliſh venemous reptiles. 

To BLINK, v. ». [3lincker, Dan. ] to wink 
with one eye; to ſhut one eye; to be blind of, 
or to ſee obſcurely with one eye. 

BLINKARD, /. one who has bad eyes, 
one who ſees but very dimly, Figuratively, 
one who diſcerns but very imperfectly. 

BLISS, /. [ 4/iffe, Sax.] joy ariſing from the 
poſſeſſion of ſome great and important good; 
u ttzte of happineſs, or of the higheſt felicity 
moſt commonly applied to the happineſs of 
the heavenly manſions, Sy xox. Our happi- 
neſs glares in the eyes of the world, and ex- 
poſes us often to envy. Our Felicity is only 
known to ourſelves, and gives us continual 
ſatisfaction. The idea of % % extends beyond 
a life temporal, 

BLISSEFUL, a. abounding with joy; poſ- 
ſeſſed of the higheſt degree of happineſs. 

BLI'SSFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew the greateſt ſigns of joy, occaſioned by 
the poſſeſſion and enjoyment of happineſs. 

BLI'SSFULNESS, /. the quality or ſtate of 
extreme joy, ariſing from the enjoyment of an 
important and immenſe good. 

BLISTER, /. [luy/ter, Belg. ] a ſwelling 
of the ſkin, generally filled with a watry fluid, 
after burning, ſcalding, &c. In Pharmacy, a 
medicine which attraQs the humours to a par- 
ticelar part, and by that means raiſes the cu- 
ticle. 

To BLI'STER, 2. to rife in bliſters; 
to be covered with bliſters. Uſed actively, to 
raiſe bliſters by burning; to apply a plaiſter, in 
order to raiſe a bliſter. 

BLITH, a town of Northamptonſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays. Is is ſeated on a 
rivulet, and had formerly both a cattle and a 
priory, of which there are ſome obſcure re- 
mains. It is 23 miles N. W. of Newark, and 
149 N. by W. of London. 

BLITHE, a. [| 8ithe, Sax. ] gay, ary, joy- 
ous, ſprightly, owing to the enjoyment ot tome 

ood. 

BLI'THLY, ad. in a joyous, ſprightly, or 
airy manner. | 

BLI'THNESS, F, the ſtate of joyful alacrity 
and iprightlineſs. 7 

BLUTHSOME, a. very gay, airy, or ſpright- 
ly ; cheerful, 

To BLOAT, v. a. [bl:5wan, Sax. ] to ſwell 
with wind. Figuratively, to ſhew pride by the 
looks or geſture. Neuterly, it implies to look 
as if ſwelled by wind; generally applied to a 
perſon growing luſty, but appearing at the ſame 
time of a weak conttitution. 

BLO'ATEDNESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon 
or thing putfed up with fat, or ſwelled with 
wind. 

BL O BBER, /. a bubble. Not in common 
ule 


— 


\ 


B LO 


BLO'BBER-LIP, /. a thick li 


| | . HO 
BLO'B-LIPPED, or BLO/BBER-L1P73n por - of h 
4. that which has thick lips, applied both t. 5100 D. HO 


perſons and things. 
BLOCK, /. [ 3cck, Belg. ] a heavy piece of 


the ſcent, ſei; 
| ouit the trach 


timber, more thick than long; any dodys ned to the { 
a piece of wood formed in the ſhape of A 5100 Dll v. 


made uſe of by barbers to make their peruket 
upon 5 a piece of wood uſed by hatters to form 
or dreſs their Hats on; the wood on which eri⸗ 
minals are beheaded; pieces of wood belonging 
to a ſhip, fitted with ſhives and pins for rug. 
ning rigging to go through. Figuratively, 1 
obſtruction or impediment; à perfon of dul 
parts, flow apprehenſion, remarkable ſtupidity, 
To BLOCK, v. a. | bloquer, Fr.] to ſtop up 
any paſſage; to incloſe a town ſo as to hinder 
any one from going into, or coming out of it, 
Generally uſed with the | petepy ＋. 
22 
e 


r; inclined to 
NLOO DIN E. 
a thing ſtained 
BLOO'DLES: 
d blood, Figur 
BLOO'DSHE 
ving a perſon a 
ah; flaughter 
BLOO'DSHE 
bother. 
BLOO'DSHO 
2 diſtemper in 
ſels are ſo diſt 
a bloody colou 
BLOO'DSTO 
ineral of a gree 
, hard, ponder 
Jes, and general 
ſed in medicine 
orks. 
BLOOD, C 
pvely, cruel ; 
BLOOY'DY-F 
BLOO'DY-V 
murder, or bl 
BLOOM, / 
der ON truit- 
es their fruit. 
aring on plum 
g ſlate, whicl 
provement, 
To BLOOM, 
owers, Figura 
uriſhing ſtate, 
BLOO'MY, 
uratively, ir 
a flouriſhing 
BLO'SSOM, 
ie flower whi 


BLOCKA'DE, /. | blockbuys, a for. 
trefs or bulwark, erected to ſtop up or ſecpe x 
paſſage. In War, a kind of ſiege, wherein all 
paſſages and avenues are ſeized and ſtopt up, fo 
as the beſieged can neither receive proviſions 
reinforcements, nor intelligence, and are re 
duced to the neceſſity of ſurrendering or ftary. 
ing. 

To BLOCKA'DE, v. à. to ſeize upon, and 
block up all the avenues to a place, 

BLO'CKHEAD, /. a figurative expreſſion, 
uſes to imply a perſon of a dull apprehenfio;; 
want of parts and great ſtupidity, 

BLO'CKHEADED, a. remarkably ſtupid, 
dull, and incapable of improving. 

BLO'CKHOUSE, / a fortreſs built to ft. 
cure a paſſage, and hinder any one from going 
through. | 

BLO'CKISH, à. like a blockhead. 

BLO'CKISHLY, ad. after the manner «f 
a perſon remarkable for his ſtupidity; like : 
blockhead. 

BLO'CKISHNESS, /. great dullneſs of - 
prehenſion; or ſtupidity. ; 

BLO'CKLEY, a village in Worceſterſhire, 
though inclofed by Glouceſterſhire, ſeven miles 
S. E. of Eveſham. 
 BLO'CX-TIN, / that which is pure u 


unwrought. | , es or plants. 
BLO'CK-WOOD, 1 in Trade, the leg To BLOSSO 
wood, brought from Honduras, and uſed in dloſſoms, wh 
dying blacks. | To BLOT, « 
BLO'MARY, /. [from Blama, Sax.] tit WW: paper or ot 


firit forge in an iron work, through which te t any word v 


metal paſſes after it has been firſt melted iron 2vely, to r 
the mine, Wudle ; to eff 
BLOOD, [E] /. [ blood, Sax.] a rei vam o make black 
fluid, circulating by means of the veins ® BLOT, FA 
arteries through every part of an animal doch. * Paper ; a da! 
Blecd is uſed figuratively for family-kindr  effaceit. F 
deſcent; life. Joined with ot or cold, 4 m e cauſes d 
or warm diſpofition; a perfon of a wam f Lorch, 
ſanguine temper; a rake, Joined with 0, 8 of the (kir 
uſed in Scripture to fignify human nature '* * ect, 
corrupt ſtate, er the ſtate of real o BLOTE 
The juice of vegetables. * pry with ſm 
To BLOOD, . 4. to ſtain with blood; d. Seldon 
let blood, | LLC 
BLO'0D- 


BLO 


4. {given with the fiſt or any weapon. Uſed with 
BLOOD-HOT, 5 2 a 0 _ = a ſingle attempt; a laden event; at 28 
PED me degree 0! hes follows | The act of laying or depoſiting eggs in , 
th to BLOO'D-HOUND, /; - — — will applied to flies: The 4/ows of flies. Chapme. 
| ne; — — he purſues, and To BLOW, [8/3] v. u. 3 Furt. 
ect of + ouit the track of 7 euer P paſſ. Sπꝰ ’] [bla wan, Sax. | to move, applied 
dody; ru ned to the ſport bx nel ſavage man- to the action of wind. Uſed ſometimes im- 
** pris ” —— 2 adn , perſonally with the particle 77. -= It blows a 
ruket ; inclined to mu h ale. d. To breat upon; to 
= FLOO DINESS, { 8 e e — 5 3 wind. Let the prating 
h cri. a thing ſtained wi 367 i ing organ &/ow.*” Dryd. Toe ſouhd a muſical in- 
ging 2 ee — : _ 1 * by nee Uſed with 2 to 
TU blood. FIgurauvelys - by [paſs or ceaſe without producing amage. 
* BLOODSHED, / Sener 8 8 . When the ſtorm is Slotum over—how bleſt is 
eee e ne ee the ſwain ! Granv, Uſed with wp, to — 
idity ath ; laughter. in the air, applied to the effect of gunpowder. 
top uy BLOO'DSHEDDER, /. one who murders 2 Some. of = enemy's magazines Seu up. 
under other, ö Tatler, No. 39. Uſed actively, to drive or 
of it BLOO'DSHOT, or * 8 — ths. orce of wind to increaſe a fire 
z diſtemper in the eyes, W K them appear | by means of a pair of bellows; to breathe upon; 
200. els are ſo _—_ As oy to ſound a wind inſtrument by the breath. 
exe a bloody colour. . z © Their loud up- lifted angel-trumpets Seto.“ 
r aaled TAO AE al extinguifh_byths 
ap, i nd of a: Os te 0 wk nee- wind or breath. Uſed with zpon, to become 
ihons, d, hard, ponderous, compoſed ot poin It is common; to become contemptible on account 
ia; *r, and —_ — qi op blood ; {of its being univerſally known, even to the vul- 
Kale ſed in me: icine as a 3 . * 2 be ſtale. ; ; | 
pd by gotdſmiths and gilders to poliſh their | gar r * 22 8 n 
n, Ad orks. ; : R to bl „to bloſſom, to flouriſh. 1 
3 _ e re on LOWER, [4450] Ss. among Miners, a 
efſion teh, cruel ; murderous. af tn 
fon; BLOODV-FLUX, Ss. See DrYsSENTERY, m 'WING bl5in # the act of forme. 
b _ 6 ER enen So — into its — * by breathing 
ſtupid d murd oodſhed. 2 x: 
pid, + 2 . Lolas, Tous] in —_ _ — os with the mouth through the blow 
to ſe. wer on fruit-trees and plants, which pre- « healthy rudd 
| ie 1 LOWZ E, F. a female of a healthy ru ly 
going WW their fruit. The fine blue ſubſtance ap N- 2 2 
wing on plums, & c. Figuratively, a flouriſh- r e e ' 
g late, which may admit of increaſe and 1 BLOWZ V. 4. ruddy-faced, or whh the 
3 00 bloſſoms or | hair diſordered. 
= agg vat 6 fl =— A in a4 BLU'BBER, /F. the fat part of a whale, 
„ hich contains the oil. 
; of ap» uriſhing ſtate, * ic a - os. [labobelons Sul Fon 
eh rr 4 
erſhire, guratively, in a ſtate of vigour or perfe 5 . heeks win 
n miles a flouriſhing T 5 1 Tg Rs — pg actively, to ſwell the c 
BLO'SSOM, /, [Bloſme, Sax.] in Botany, | 8 
re and © flower which afterwards turns tb fruit on : hop wen part. ſwelled, big, rges 
es or plants. b : ick, having one 
1e 10% To BLOSSOM, v. n. to put forth flowers N 2 3 
ifed in dloſſoms, which afterwards Oe ae wa — Wit N k 
To BLOT, v. a. [b/ottir, Fr.] to drop ink | weapon. c Sax. 
. [ formerly ſpelt S,, b/ew . 
i] A or other ſubſtance x to office or daſh * . Den fubſtantively for one 
ic any word with ink; uſed w . 85 e ee f light : 
d from ratvely, to render a thing imperceptible, or |of the primitive colours of _ 2 ths p __ | 
ble f diſgrace. |and among dyers for one of the five ſimple. 
Wiudle ; to efface ; to ſtain, ſully, or diſgrace. ther celoun, of which they ee 
dm o make black; to darken. ; Te oth 9 — d, ſmall woad, or vouede, or 
ins and BLOT, / a ſpot of ink dropped by accident It is | , vg a 
| — in ord di To look blue upon à perſon, is to 
l body. paper; a daſh of the pen on a word, in order | indigo. ith an unfayourable aſpect, or ſor- 
* * it. Figuratively, a 3 _ thing _—_ —— oy \* 44 
a mi uch cauſes diſgrace, applied to character. 1991 | , "AIR 
arm of BLOTCH, J. a ſore, ds or any erup- To LUE, v. a. to make of Gm colou , 
bh fo of the (kin, which conyeys the idea of a|to give linen a blueiſh caſt by dipping t * 
e init ſee, i to cold 22 wherein ſoap indigo 
reaſos. ; 0 oy «A [hlafſen, Belg. to 7 — _ "I WWW 
wih ſmoak; hence ed, or r * day , . 5 
od ; 8 ON uſed, ; PEP — 5 chat quality which deno 
: ; e mina . 
Q'00- ? U3 P - { 8/owwe, Sax. ] 15 | L - BLUFF, 
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BLUFF, 4. applied to the looks, big, ſwell- 
ing, lurly. © 

To BLU'NDER, v. n. [blunderen, Belg. ] 
to be guilty of a grots miſtake, including the 
ſecondary idea of contempt. Uſed actively, to 
go in a confuſed manner in queſt or ſearch. 
To mix ignorantly and by groſs miſtake. 

- BLU'NDER, J. a groſs miſtake, applied 
both to act ions and words, and carrying with it 
the idea of groſs and ridiculous ſtupidity. 

BLU'NDERBUSS, /. a kind of gun or fu- 
ſee, whoſe barrel is generally made of braſs, 
and may be charged with ſeveral bullets, Fi- 
guratively, a perſon guilty of groſs and ridicu- 
lous miſtakes either in actions or words. 

BLU'NDERER, /. one who cannot diſtin- 
guiſh one thing from another; one who is 
guilty of groſs and ridiculous miſtakes, either 
in action or language. 

BLUNT, a. applied to the point or edge of 
a weapon, that which will not pierce or cut, 
on account of its thickneſs, oppoſed to ſharp ; 
deficient in politeneſs of behaviour; void of 
ceremony or politeneſs; not eaſily to be pene- 
trated, 

To BLUNT, v. a. to ſpoil the ſharpneſs 
of the edge or point of any weapon, ſo as to 
hinder it from piercing. Figuratively, to leſſen 
the violence of any paſſion. 

BLU'NTLY, ad. applied to edge tools, not 
able to pierce or cut. Applied to behaviour, 
without c*remony, politeneſs, or elegance. 

BLU'NTNESS, /. want of edge, point, or 
ſharpneſs, applied to weapons. Plainneſs, ab- 
ruptneſs, want of ceremony, or politeneſs, ap- 
plied to manners. P 

BLUR, /,. {4orra, Span.] a blot or ſtain. 
Figuratively, a defect. 

To BLUR, v. a. to efface, eraſe, or ren- 
der a thing imperceptible. Figuratively, to 
ſtain, applied to credit, behaviour, or reputa- 
tion, 

To BLURT, v. a. to ſpeak, diſcover, or 
declare, without confideration, or notwith- 
ſtanding caution to the contrary. Uſed with 
the particle cut. 

To BLUSH, v. 1. \ loſer, Belg.] to red- 
den, or grow red in the face at being charged 
with any thing that excites thame, or ſeeing any 
thing immodeſt. Figuratively, to bear the 
colour of a bluſh? Uſed with at before the 
cauſe. Prov. Bluſbtng is Virtue's colour. 

BLUSH, J, a redneſs of the cheeks occa- 
ſioned by the conſciouſneſs of ſome defect, or 
the fight of ſome unchaſte object. Figurative- 
ly, any red colour. With the word F, a 
ſudden appearance, or at firſt ſiaht. 

To BLU'STER, v. x. | trom lt, Sax. ] to 
ror, applied to the noiſe of the wind in a ſtorm. 
Figuratively, to make a noiſe, bully, hector, 
ſxagger, or be tumultuous through a vain per- 
ſuaſion or conceit ot.a perion's importance. 

BLU'STER, J the roaring noiſe o-cafioned 
by the violence ot the wind. Figurativelyz the 
neight or noiſy turdulence of anger or vain 
eonce:t, 


BLUSTERER, , a perſon who makes a 


BOA 


great noiſe from a conceited opinion of his c 
importance; a bully, / 


ifplay «f his ad 
BLU'STROUS, @. applied to the wind, 


making a great noiſe from its viclence. 4 5 
plied to perſons making a noiſe, and aſſum rag 3 oftentatiou 
the airs of thoſe who ard of ſome importang, BO'ASTINGI 


o brag of, or dit 
,mpous expreſſic 
BOAT, /. L 
pmmonly wroug 
hicfly fer river 
ne man, called a 
17 by the Lond 
BO ATMAN, 

unages, or wor! 
BOATSWAII 
Fccr on board a 
r rigging, take 
r furniture, ſte. 
je ſereral gangs 

atches, and ot] 
fenders that are 

purt-martial, 


BLY'THBOROUCGH, a town in Suffolk, 
ſeated on the river Blyth, over which it bu! 
bridge. It is now gone to decay, but is a 19. 
town on the road to Yarmouth, and has a tue 
handſome church. Diſtant from London 9 
miles. 

BMI, /. a note in muſic, 

BO, inter]. a word uſed to excite tert; 
according to Sir William Temple, from Bs, a 
old northern captain, whoſe very looks ten. 
fied his enemies. 
BOAR, /. | formerly ſpelt bore] ¶ bur, du.] 
the male hog. | 
BOA'R-SPEAR, /. a ſpear uſed in hunt 
wild boars. 

BOARD, /. [5red, Sax.] a piece of in. 
ber ſawn thin for the uſe of building; when 


thick, it is called a plant. A table. A tal 10 BOB, v. 4 
round which a council or committee ft; dub. 10 ch 
hence the council board ; the beard of ua ay heſe 
Figuratively, entertainment, diet, or foo | F - 5. U. A 
The deck, or floor of a ſhip. Uſed with a, "A ny" 
within the ſhip. Joined to without, as withut "pg and | 
board, out of the fhip : With over, over tit 13 wg” 


ſides of the ſhip, or out of the ſkip into the ſa 
« Throwed him over-board.”” Slipt by th 
board, is to ſlip by the ſides of a ſhip, Tomair 
a board, is to turn the ſhip to the windvan, 
To make a good beard, is uſed of a ſhip when 
advanced much to the windward at one tack. 

To BOARD, v. a. to enter a ſhip by foret] 
to attack or make the firſt attempt; from de 
French aborder quelqu'un. To cover wil 
boards. To beard it up to the wind, is io un 
a ſhip to the windward. | | 

To BOARD, v. . [| burdd, Brit.] to l 
and diet at a houſe; to place a perſon 1 
boarder at a houſe. 

BO'ARD-WAGES, /. money allowed fe. 
| vants to find themſelves in victuals. 

BO'ARDER, /. one who diets, or eats K 
another's table, at a ſettled rate; 2 ſcholar 
that lives in the maſter's h6uſe, and eats at 
table, 

BO'ARDING-SCHOOL, /. 2 ſchool wht 
the ſcholars live with, and are found in vid 
by, the maſter. 

BO'ARISH, a. [hcar and iſe, Sax.] of f 


ake lim take n 
BOB, J. a Jew 
gs looſe from 
peated at the ei 
lone ; a blow, 
w. Alto, a (hi 
PO BEIN, . 
dod, turned in t 
tle dorder jutti1 
rough its length 
to wind thre: 
mall reed pu 
und which thi 
ae the woof 
1d which the 
e with; likew 
tae ladies as a 
„ &c, 
bO'BCHERR 
In, wherein a c 


8 they tri 
uths. 


DUBTAIL. | 


P _— * Og entire! 7 
nature of, or like a boar. Figuratively, "yy mow V of V 
F — » Rs . 
cruel, ſavage, furious, and void of every?” BOCK 14x: 


ciple of humanity. | 
BOA'RISHNESS, /. the furious ſavage 9 
lity of a boar, Figuratively, want of death 


at we call free 
K by charter 


. sen was dift 

kindneſs, pity, and humanity. _ ola ta” 
To POAST, v. a. [/, Brit. ] to Tip = —— 
one's abilities in a proud, aſſuming) a0 I's BODE, >, 


manner; to magnify, exalt, or be proud 45 

BOAST, / the thing a perſon is pro 
the cauſe of a perſon's pride; a vain 
ceited diſplay. 


*nowledge of 
emen; to por 


ene, 
UDEMEN” 


BO'ASTER; . one who males» Port 


c event, ule, 


BOD 


n power, wealth, learning, virtue, or religion. 


BOASTFUL, 4. inclined or ſubject to 
tag; oſtentatious. . 
BO'ASTINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner a 
o brag of, or diſplay with vain conceit, and 
,mpous expreſſions, ; 
BOAT, /. [bat. Sax..] a ſmall open veſſel, 
ommonly wrought or moved by oars, intended 
kicfly fer rivers and lakes; when rowed by 
ne man, called a ſculler; when by two, named 
rs, by the Londoners. 

BO'ATMAN, or BO'ATSMAN, . he that 
nanages, or works a boat. 

BU'ATSWAIN, . [ 52atſwain, Sax. ] an 
fccr on board a ſhip, who has charge of all 
er rigging, takes care of the long boat, and 
r furniture, ſteering her by himſelf; calls out 
be ſereral gangs and their companies to their 
atches, and other offices, and puniſhes all 
Fenders that are ſentenced by the captain or a 
urt-martial. 


To BOB, v. a. [S, Span.] to conquer, 


= drud. To cheat, or deprive by fraud and 
** nning., Theſe ſenſes ſeem now obſolete. 


To BOB, v. u. applied to any body, which 
you 
wing 


ks ne hung or ſuſpended by a ftring, 
dat werds and forwards z to play or 

oo int a thing. To give a perſon a hunch or 
th h with the elbow, by way of ſignal, or to 


ake him take notice of any particular, 
bOB, /. a jewel or other ornament which 
ngs looſe from the ear; the word or ſentence 


dual. 
» whe peated at the end of every verſe or ſtanza of 
ack. long; a blow, hunch, or puſh with the el- 


w. Allo, a ſhort peruke. 

POBBIN, Y, [Eine, Fr.] a ſmall piece of 
d0d, turned in the form of a cylinder, with a 
tle dorder jutting out at each end, and bored 
rough its length to ſcrew a ſmall iron ſpindle, 
to wind thread, worſted, ſilk, &c. upon; 
mall reed put in the hollow of a ſhuttle, 
und which the thread or filk is wound to 
ae the woof; a ſmall neat turned ſtick, 
nl which the thread is wound to make bone 
e with; likewiſe a round white tape, uſed 
3 as a running ſtring for their aprons, 
Py OC, 

50 CHERRV. . a game among chil. 
. wherein a cherry is ſuſpended by a ftring, 
neh they ſtrive to bite, or get into their 


| 


Nuts. ö 

POUBTAIL, /. a dog which has his tail cut 

3 118 or very ſhort; hence the adjective 
4! . 


BOCK LAND, /. in the Saxon time, was 
4 call freehald land, held by perſons of 
charter or deed in writing, by which 
it Was diſtinguiſned from Folk-land, or 


\ 


age que 


 Ciſple e land, held by the common people 
and val . ut writing, . 
0 of. © BODE, D. 4. [ bodian, Sax. ] to convey 
roud U. e of ſome future event, applied to 
and cob = 0 portend, uſed both in a good and 


ODEMENT, /* 


7 
ſi 5 
m event, uſed bell igm foreſne wing ſome 


;fplay «f his advantages, whether they conſiſt | 


„ 


30 

BO DG AM, a village in Suſſex, nine miles 
N. W. of Winchelſea. | 

BO'DICE, /. ſtays, or a kind of waiſtceat 
laced beſore, made of leather, and worn by 
country women next to their ſhifts. 

BO'DILESS, 4. [ody and leaſe, Sax. ] that 
which has no body; incorporeal ; immaterial. 

 BO'DILY, a. that which conſiſts of, or 
belongs to, matter; that which belongs to the 
body. Real, oppoſed to chimerical, 

BO'DILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to be 
united to the body, or matter; corporeally. 

BO'DKIN, /. | 5odkin, Brit.] an inſtru- 
ment with a ſmall blade, and ſharp point, to 
make holes with; an inſtrument formed like 
a needle with a long eve, uſed by females to 
run a ribbon or ſtring in an apron or other parts 
of their dreſs, and formerly uſed in confining 
and tying up their hair. 

BO'DMIN, a town of Cornwall, with a 
market on Saturdays; ſeated in a bottom be- 
tween two high hills, which renders the air 
very unwholeſome. It chiefly eonſiſts of one 
ſtreet, and the many decayed houſes ſhew it has 
been a place of greater note; is a mayor- town, 
and ſends two members to parliament, and for- 
merly had the privilege of the coinage of tin. 
It is 32 miles N. E. of Falmouth, and 2344 
W. by S. of London. 

BO Dx, /. [ hodig, Sax. ] in Phyſics, a ſolid, 
extended, palpable ſubitance, of itſelf merely 
paſſive, and indifferent either to motion or reſt, 
but capable of any ſort of motion, or any kind 
of forms; compoſed of particles inſinitely hard, 
ſo as never to wear or break into pieces. In 
Anatomy, that part of an animal compoſed of 
bones, muſcles, nerves, canals, and juices. 
The real exiſtence of a thing, or its comple- 
tion, in oppoſition to an image, ſhadow, repre- 
ſentation, or type. A collection of perſons 
united by tvme common tye, or charter. Ap» 
plied to dreſs, that part which covers the body. 
The materials which compoſe a ſtuff or other 
manufacture. Applied to liquors, ſtrength. 
Subſtance. The main or chief part of a 
thing. A perfect ſyſtem, or that which con- 
tains all the branches of a ſcience; as, A 
body of divinity.” *** A body of laws.” 

To BO'DY, v. a. to produce; to bring 
into being. | 

BO'DY-CLOATHS, /. the cloaths which 
cover a horſe's body, when dieted, &c. 

BOG, / 2 a moiſt rotten ſpot of 
earth, which links and gives way to the weight 
of the body, formed of graſs or plants putrified 
by ſome ſpring ; a marſh or morals. 

To BO'GGLE, v. . [from gil, Belg. ] to 
ſtart, run, or fly back at the fight of a territy= 
ing object. Uled with the particle at, to heſi- 
tate; to doubt. To diſſemble; to be guilty 
of prevaricatien; or to play faſt and looſe ; 
uſed with the particle with. | 

BO'GGLER, /, a perſon full of doubts; 
a fearful or timorous perſon. | 

BO'G-TROTTER, /. one who lives in a 
boggy country. . 


b partaking 


of good and bad events. 


| BU'GGY, a. abounding in bogs : 
, on 


\ 


BOT 
of the nature or quality of a Egg. | 

BOHE'A, /. [Chin.] one of the belt teas 
which comes from China, and is the ſecond 
gathering; for all teas grow on the ſame plant, 
and differ only according to the 3 of 
gathering, and the method of drying. After 
it is gathered, it is dried in pans over a fire, 
and rolled up in the form we have it, by a per- 
ſon employed for that purpoſe; the juice or 
oil of the plant, which then moiſtens the 
hands, being of ſo corroding a nature, that it 
often eats into his fleſh, and produces the 
ſame effect as a cauſtic. Bohea tea is very 
ſerviceable, and where it agrees with a perſon, 
. excells all other vegetables for preventing 
ſleepineſs or dullneſs, for taking off weari- 
neſs or fatigue; for raiſing the ſpirits; corro- 
borating the memory, and other faculties 
which depend on a true temperature of the 
brain, if uſed chiefly in an afternoon, drank 
moderately, and not too hot, as is the general 
cuſtom. 

BOHE'MIA, a kingdom of Europe, bound- 
ed on the N. by Mitnia and Lutzce, on the 
E. by Sileſia and Moravia, on the S. by Auſ- 
tria, and on the W. by Bavaria. It is about 200 
miles in length, and 150 in breadth, and is 
very fertile in corn, ſaffron, hops, and paſ- 
tures. In the mountains there are mines of 
gold and ſilver, and in ſome places they find 
diamonds, granates, copper, and lead. The 
Roman Catholic religion is the principal, 
though there are many Proteſtants. The 
chief rivers are only the Muldau, the Elbe, 
and the Oder. Their language is the Scla- 
vonian, with a mixture of the German. The 
capital town, or city, is Prague. It is ſubject 
to the houſe of Auſtria. | 

To BOIL, v. . | bouillir, Fr. ] to be vio- 
lently agitated with heat; to have its parti- 
cles ſet into a violent motion by fire, and ſo to 
be able to ſcald any thing immerſed in it, ap- 
lied to water. Figuratively, hot; to move | 
with a violent motion, like -that .of boiling 
water; to be placed in boiling water; to dreſs 
victuals by boiling. To Soil over, applied to 


water or other fluids, to have its contents ſo 


rarefied by heat, as to take up a larger dimen- 
ſion than before, and to run over the ſides of a 
veſſel. 

To BOIL, v. a. to 
boiled over a fire. 

BO'ILER, /. one who boils any thing; a 
veſſel! in which a thing is boiled. 

BOILING, /,. fin Phyſics] the particles 
of fuel paſſing the pores of the veſſel, mix 
with the liquid, and meeting with a reſiſtance | 
there ſufficient to deſtroy their motion, they 
communicate it to the water; hence ariſes a 
ſmall inteſtine motion in the particles of that 
fluid; but the firſt cauſe till continuing, that 
motion is increaſed till the agitation of the 
water becomes ſenſible ; but now the particles 
of fire, continually ſtriking on thoſe at the 
loweſt ſurface of the water, will impel them, 
both by its impulſe and by their own rarefag- 
tion, upwards, during which the particles at 


dreſs victuals in water 


bv. IIA OA ͤ AœkR—— — 


| dauntedneſs. 


ö 


BOL 


the upper furface muſt, by their 6wn 
gravity, be deſcending towards the 
which will eafily account for the 


Tueſdays. 
river, which 
ground, and 


\peeify 


dottam, 
ſurize 


of water's being ſooner hot than at t title of an e 
bottom, and a perſon's being able to noe place. It 1s 
a veſſel of boiling water by putting his hay X. by E, of 
on the bottom, without receiving any hurt, B() LIS,. 
The fire thus diminiſhing the ſpecific groil great fiery b 
of water, ſo as to make it mount not only iy air, generall 
water, but likewiſe air, we hence are enablil BOLL, /. 
to account for the ſteam or ſmoak. The pu. To BOLL 
ticles of air dilated and expanded thus by hea, flax was Galle 
moving upwards, will meet and coaleſce in BO'LNE\ 
their aſcent, by which means great quant N. of New 8 
ties of water will riſe and fall alteruatrly, « doi 
in other words the water will boil ; but ey handſor 
heat continuing, and the rarefaction increain tory of the 

the water will now be too much for the weit logneſe 5 an 
to contain, and will conſequently well og ity, It con 
its ſides, which the vulgar call boiling me and 169 chu 


trade, which 
canal that ru 
Po. The R 
turns 400 mi 
filk-works ; | 
hams, ſauſage 
greatly eſteen 
MoJena, 25 
rence, and 17 
F. lat. 44. 2 


It muſt however be added, that when wat 
boils, it cannot be rendered hotter by any de 
oſ fire whatever. "ri Paty 
BO'ISTEROUS, a. violent, furious, 
hement, or ſtormy, Roaring, applied to th 
wind. Figuratively, furious, warm, hot, ov 
rageous, Applied to perſons, violent. 
BO'ISTEROUSLY, ad. in a violent nu 
ner ; furiouſly, 25 


BO'!STEROUSNESS, /. the flateory 


lity of being furious, tumultuous, turbuleak BOLOGN 
and ſtormy. | in the territi 
BOLD, a. { bald, Sax. ] not hindered fm * N. by th 
an undertaking, either by the threats of oth duchy of Me 
and on the 


or the difficulties attending it; daring) brot 
courageous, fearleſs. Impudent, rude, apple 
to the behaviour, Licentious, or too fret, y 
plied to words. Level, ſmooth, even, apple 
by ſailors to ſituation. To make held, tow 


dy a great nu! 
der the foil t 
It produces ab 
fruits, particu 


the liberty or freedom, . in high ef 
To BO'LDEN, v. a. to ge bold, wee _— 

N 4 on's fear wes nen 

raw Os 25 5 by LSTE] 


ing lack filled 
uſe of to ſup 
bel. Appliec 
hide ſome def: 
or piece of lin 
a wound, 

To BO'LS 
a perſon's heat 
lorce or keep 
means of a ce 
pIrt or mainta 


ÞO'LD-FACED, à. impudent; not if 
ing any ſigns of ſhame by the countenance, 
BO'LDLY, ad. confidently ; with aflurt 


impudently. ND 
BO'LDNESS, /. courage, intrepidity, 8 
The power to ſpeak or do wi 
we intend before others without fear of 
order. In a bad ſenſe, a reſolution to d 
ſpeak any thing before others, though © 
ſcious of its being wrong or 1 


BOLE, J. { bolus, Lat.] a certain parti 


. q 101% , 
ſort of earth, ufed by Jn moderate? 7 wy : , 4 
herent, ponderous, ſoft, and not ſtiff or b Ko, 3 , 
but in ſome degree ductile while mots {pot ; 1 


compoſed of fine particles, ſmooth 91 
touch, friable, eaſily diffuſible in water, 5 
freely ſubſiding from it. There ue 


ſorts of Boles, as the whites yellow, © 
brow, and grey; all which are pre 


Means upright 

To BOLT, 
to fling out; t 
kuratively, to 


1 the coarſ 
ſome” caſe or other, in various d 3 TY 
Alſo, the bqdy or trunk of a tres. * rigorous exam 
a meaſure ofcorn, containing fix bufier Wn r, 

BO'LINGBROK E,orBU'LLING e to tHe, 
a town in Lincolnſnire, wih 3 Tut . 


BOL 
Tueſdays. Tt is ſeated at the ſpring-head of a 
river, which falls into the Witham on a tow 
tire of an earldom, though now but a mean 
place. It is 20 miles E. of Lincoln, and 131 
N. by E. of London. 

0 LIS, / [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
great fiery ball, ſwiftly hurried through the 
air, generally drawing a tail after it. 

BOLL, / in Botany, a round ſtalk or ſtem. 
To BOLL. v. u. to riſe in a ſtalk. ©* The 
flax was balled.”” Exod. ix. 14. . 
BO'LNEY, a village in Suſſex, nine miles 
V. of New Shoreham. 

BOLO'GNA, an ancient, large, rich, and 
very handſome town of Italy, in the terri- 
tory of the Church, and capital of the Bo- 
logneſe ; an archbiſhop's ſee, and an univer- 
ftv, It contains about 80,000 inhabitants, 
and 169 churches. It is a place of great 
trade, which is in ſome meaſure owing to a 
canal that runs from this city into the river 
Po, The Reno, which runs near Bologna, 
turns 420 mills, which are employed in the 
filk-works ; beſides, they deal in wax, ſoap, 
hams, ſauſages, and even lap-dogs, which are 
greatly eſteemed. It is ſeated at the foot of 
Modena, 25 S. W. of Ferrara, 48. N. of Flo- 
rence, and 175 N. W. of Rome, Lon. 11. 30. 
E. lat. 44. 27. N. 

BOLOGNE'SE, a ſmall province of Italy, 
in the territory of the Church, bounded on 


euchy of Modena, on the S. by Tuſcany, 
an! on the E. by Romania. 
by a great number of ſmall rivers, which ren- 
der the foil the moſt fertile of any in Italy. 
It produces abundance ef all ſorts of grain and 
fruits, particularly Muſkadine grapes, which 
are in high eſteem. There are alſo mines of 
alum and iron; and they fabricate large quan- 
ties of linen, filk=ſtockings, and cloth. - 

BOLSTER, /. [otftre, Sax. ] a long tick- 
ing lack filled with feathers, flocks, Sc. made 
uſe of to ſupport or raiſe a perfon's head in 
bed. Applied to dreſs, a pad made uſe of to. 
hide ſome deformity, In 3 a compreſs 
or piece of linen doubled, laid, or bound upon 
a wound, 

To BO'LSTER, v. a. to ſupport, to raiſe 
a perſon's head with a bolſter, In Surgery, to 
torce or keep the lips of a wound cloſe, by 
means of a compreſs, Figuratively, to ſup- 
port or maintain, 

bOLT, /. [b ult, Belg.] a dart ſhot from 
2 crois bow; lightning; a thunderbolt; a 
port piece of iron made to faſten doors; a 
pot; obſtacle, impediment. © Bolt-upright 
means upright as an arrow. 

to BOLT, ». a. to faſten with a bolt; 
0 107 out; ts ſpeak without heſitation, Fi- 
euratively, to ſaſten; to ſeparate the fine from 
Ae coarle parts of a thing with a ſieve, from 
blur, Fr. To ſeparate truth from falſhood by 
7:30r0us examination. 
To BOLT, . . to ſpring out with ſudden- 


C 
ke. 


ds kart out with the quickneſs of an 


eround, and is a very ancient town, with the |. 


the N. by the Ferrareſe, on the W. by the| 


It is watered | 


| B O M 
arrow; to come in a hurry, or without due 
conſideration. Uſed with the word ozt. 
BO'LT-ROPE, %. the rope on which the 
ſail of a ſhip\s faſtened. | 
BO'LTER, //. a ſieve to ſeparate finer from 
coarſer parts, peculiarly applied to that made 
uſe of to ſeparate flour from bran. 
BO'LT-HEAD, /. in Chemiſtry, a long 
ſtraight-necked glaſs veſſel uſed in diſtillations. 
See MATRASS. 7 
BO'LTING-HOUSE, /,. a place where 
meal is fifted, or ſeparated from the bran. 
BO'LTON, a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Mondays. It is 11 miles N. W. of 
Mancheſter, and 239 N. N. W. of London. 

BO'LTON, a village in the Weſt- Riding 
of Yorkſhire, three miles N. E. of Skipton. 
BO'LTSPRIT, /. See BowsrRIr. 
BO'LUS, /. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, a medi- 
cine made into a ſoft maſs, about the ſize of 
a nutmeg, to be taken at once. | 
BOMB, /. [| 5ombrs, Lat.] formerly a loud 
noiſe. In Gunnery, a hollow ball of caſt iron, 


iron, Se. furniſhed with a vent for a fuſee or 
wooden tube, replete with combuſtible matter, 
to be thrown out of a mortar-piece. 

To BOMB, v. a. to attack with, or ſhoot 
bombs againſt; to bombard. 

BO'MBARD, 7 [ bombardus, Lat. ] a 
piece of artillery uſed before the invention of 
cannon, exceeding ſhort and thick. 


a town; to attack with bombs. 
BOMBARDTI'ER, / the engineer who fires 
or directs the throwing of bombs out of the 
mortars. 
BOMBA'RDMENT, /,. an attack made 
upon a city, Sc. by throwing bombs into it. 
BOMBASI'NE, [ bombazeen | /. | bombaſin, 
Fr.] a flight ſilken manufacture uſed for 
mourning, . 8 
BO'MBAST, J. in Literature, high, pom- 
pous, and ſwelling expreſſions, without any 
meaning. | 
BO'MBAST, @, pompous, ſonorous, but 
conveying mean ideas, 


BOMBA'Y, an iſland on the W. coaſt of 


Eaſt-Indies, ſeven miles 'in length, and 20 
in circumference. {t came to the Englith by 
the marriage of Charles, II. with Catherine 
of Portugal. The ground is barren, and good 
water ſcarce. It was formerly counted very 
unhealthy 3 but, by draining the bogs, and 
other methods, the air is greatly altered for 
the better, This iſland is eminent for little 
elſe beſides its fort and harbour. They have 


or cattle, but what are brought from the ad- 
jacent country, The inhabitants are of ſe- 
veral nations, and very numerous. It is very 


dia, and is one of the principal ſettlements the 
Engliſh have in this part of the world, The 
factory, and thoſe depending upon them, are 


28 a corporation, and governed by a — 
an 


filled with whole powder and nails, pieces of 


0 BO'MBARD, v. 4. to fling bombs into 


the peninſula on this ſide the Ganges, in the 


abundance of cccoa-nuts, but ſearce any corn, 


well fituated for trade on the continent of In- 
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and aldermen, as in England. It is 130 miles 


S. of Surat, ang 200 N. of Goa. Lon. 73. o. 
E. lat. 19. o. N. 

EOMB-CHEST, J. a cheſt filled with gun- 
powder and bombs, and placed under-ground 
in order to blow it up, together with thoſe that 

are upon it. 
'  BOMB-KETCH, or BOMB-VESSEL, /. 
a ſmall veſſel, ſtrongly built, and ſtrength- 
ened with large beams, to bear the ſhock of a 
mortar at ſea, when bombs are to be thrown 
from it: into a town. | 

BONA FIDE, /. among Lawyers, ſignifies 


that ſuch a thing was really done without 


fraud or deceit. 
BONA-ROBA, /, a woman of the town; a 
roſtitute. e 
BONA'SUS, / [Lat.] in Natural Hiſtory, 
a kind of butfalo, or wild bull. 


BON-CHRE'TIEN, /. [Fr.] a pear, fo 


called perhaps from the name of ſome gardener. 


BOND, /. | bond, Sax.] any thing which 
contines a perſon's arms ſo, that he has not the 
free uſe of them; cords or Chains ; that whick 
holds the parts of a things together; union, 
Figuratively, capti- 
vity, impriſonment, leſs of liberty ; obliga- 
In Law, 
a decd by which a perſon obliges himſelt to 
periorm certain acts, under a penalty ſpecified 


joining, or connexion. 


tion. A tye, applied to alliance. 


therein. 


BOND, 2. [gebonden, Sax. ] not free; in a 


ſtate of ſlavery. 


BONDAGE, . flavery; a ſtate wherein 


a perſon is deprived of liberty. 


ſlave. | | 
BO'ND-MAN, /. a man ſlave. 


FOND-SE'RVANT, /,. a perſon who is 
under bond to ſerve his maſter, and is not at 


liberty to quit him. 


BOND-SE'RVICE, /. the condition. of a 


Nave ; ſlavery. 


BO'ND-SLAVE, /. a perſon in ineftrica- 


ble ſlavery. | 


BO'NDS-MAN, J, a ſlave; a perfon who has 


given his bond as ſecurity tor another, 


BO'NDS-WOMAN, /. a woman flave; or 


one who has given her bond for ſecurity. 


BONE, /. | bar, Sax. |] in Anatomy, a white, 
' hard, brittle, inſentible ſubſtance, ſupporting 
and ſtrengthening the body like beams and 
pillars in a building; defending ſome of the 
more eſſential parts, as the brain; giving ſhape 
to the human fabric, and aſſiſting it in its 
The bones conſiſt of lamella: run- 
ning lengthwiſe, and arched over at their ends. 
The number of bones in a human fabric are 
reckoned to be 245, excluſive of the oſſa ſeſſa- 
To make 
no bones, is to make no ſcruple, alluding to the 
readineſs with which a dog devours a bone. 
To give a perſen a bone to pick, a low phraſe, for 
laying an obitacle in a perſon's way ; or ſuggeſ- 
ting lomething which may perplex him A 


motion. 


moidea, which amount to 48 more. 


bene of contention, a cauſe of ſtrife. 


To BONE, v. à. to take the bones out of 


BO'ND-MAID, /., a woman, or female 


B OO 


the fleſh. . 1 fouls... 
BO'NE-LACE, % a cheap fort of fan 21700 K18 
lace, wove by bobbins made out of bones, books; too 
BO'NELESS, a. that which has no bones. Uled ſometir 


Applied to the gums, without teeth. 
To BO NESET, v. x. in Surgery, toſet 
broken bone in ſuch a poſiticn, that the tw 
ends may meet and grow together; to reduce a 
diſlocated bone into its proper place, 
BO'NESETTER, /. one who applies him 
ſeit peculiarly to ſet broken or diſlocatel 
bones. 
BO'NFIRE, /. [Bon, Fr. and fire] 2 public 
fire, made by the populace on rejoicing days, 
BO'NGRACE, /. | bonne grace, r fore. 
head-cloth, generally worn by infants, 
BO'NNET, J. [Fr.] a covering for the - 
head; a cap; or outward covering made of 
ſilk, worn inſtead of a hat by the ladies. lu 
Fortificatien, a ſmall work, or little ravelin, 
without a ditch, having a 'parapet of eu 
from 3 to 12 feet high, and from 30 to 36 
fect thick. Bonnet @ pretre, or a prieſt's cap, 
an out-work with three ſalient angles, and 
two inwards, Among Sailors, ſmall fails ſet 
on the courſes, or faſtened to the bottom of 
the mizen, mainſail, or foreſail of a ſkip, 
when they are too narrow to clothe the mat, 
or in order to make more way in light winds 
or calm weather. 
BO'NNILY, ad. in a gay manner; hand- 
ſomely. 


BO'NNINESS, J. the quality of appearing 


tempt. 
BOOK-K 
2 compting- 
daily carried 
ſo, that his | 
| true [tate ol 
BUOK-K 
ing accounts 
actions. 
BOOK-L. 
books, but n 
but is a perſo 
BOOK-L 
learning to b. 
that which u 
a man's on 
BOO N- M 
mite or worr 
gutatively, : 
reading; one 
ly to ſtudy. 
BUOM, / 
a long pole 1 
ſtudd:ng-ſail, 
w.th buſhes, 
the ſailors h 
the country 
der laid acre 
trance. 


gay, handſome, or plump. BOON, / 
BO'NNY, @. [ from bon, Fr.] gay, chearful obtained by h 
handſome, young. BOON, 42 
BONNY-CLABBER, / ſour buttermilk, rally uſed wi 
. BONUM MAGNUM, I [Lat.] in Cu- EOOR, / 
dening, a ſpecies of pear. N countryman; 
TV O'NY, a. having the properties, or con- 500 RIS 
ſiſting of bone; abounding in bone. polttenels; r. 
BOO' BV, / a dull, heavy, ſtupid, or con- 500 RIS! 
temptible fellow. | and clownith: 
BOOK, /, [boc, Sax.] a compoſition of BOO'RIS] 
ſome perſon, deſigned to communicate ſont- dess of behaz 
thing he has diſcovered or collected to the pud- 10 BOO” 


ſervice or ad 


lic, and of a length ſufficient to make a 00. 
ſerie, Or acci 


lume ; A collection of papers ſewed or bound 


intended to be wrote on; the diviſion of al | BOOT, /. 
author's ſubject. Uſed with the particle i, Yattzge. Jo 
and perſonal pronouns his — 0 to be muck mp ing deft 
eſtee med or valued by a perſon 1 was bo FOOT, / 


much in his books, that, Sc.“ Addiſon vorn over th 
Without bock, applied to the public deliver] 


of a preacher, by the mere ſtrength of m- 


he ride on 
under a Conc 


p.. ar parcels 


mory. ws. $5 
To BOOK, . 4. to enter or write uy WW 7-007 
thing in a book. | 500 TPI 
BOO'K-BINDER, / one who ſew * one 
ſheets together, and fixes them to 2 à core? | 10 CA 
boards, or leather, Sc. f 3 boot 
BOO'KFUL, a. one who is full of op NO TE| 
nions gleaned from books, without my er 
either liselted what he has read, or bea ah a m0 
to produce any thing of his on. Qui n 8 
BOOK ISI, a. very fond of books, Naa *Y Po Ga, 


jon reading; pedantic, Generally uſed 5 


BOO 


; tal ſenſe, and as a term of contempt, - | 
T BOO'KISHNESS, /. a great fondneſs for 
books; too intenſe an hs Gps to ſtudy. 
Ws. Uſed ſometimes as a reproach or term of eon- 
| tempt. 
eta 1 BOOK-KEE'PER, /, a clerk employed in 
two 2 compting-houſe to regiſter the tranſactions 
ce d Yaily carried on, and able to methodize them 
ſo, that his patron may at any time know the 
um · | true (tate of his affairs. 
ated BOOK-KEE'PING, J. the art of keep- 
ing accounts, or regiſtering a perſon's trani- 
ublic actions. 
ys, BUOK-LE'ARNED, 4. © converſant in. 
ſote. books, but not in men; one that reads much, 
but is a perſon. 01 no parts or invention. 
the BOOK-LE'ARNING, /. improvement or 
le of learning to be «cquired from books, oppoſed to 
I. that which may be obtained by the exerciſe or 
veling 2 man's Owl faculties. 
earth BOO'K-WORM, / in Natural Hiſtory, a 
to 36 mite 0: worm which preys upon books. Fi- 
cap, gutatiwely, 4 perſon immoderately fond ol 
and reading; one who applies himſelf too intenſe- 
ils ſet ly to ſtudy. ä 
m d BOOM, / | beam, Sax. ] among Mariners, 
ſhip, a long pole uſed to fpread out the clue of the 
maſh ſtudding-fail, main-ſail, or fore-ſail; a pole, 
winds wth buſhes, or baſkets, ſet as a mark to ſhew 
the ſailors how to fteer in a channel, when 
hand- the country is overflownz a bar of tim- 
ber laid acroſs a harbour, to ſecure its en- 
xearing trance. 
BOON, / [ ene, Sax. ] a gift, or preſent, 
earful, obtained by having requeſted or ſued for it. 
| BOON, a. | bon, Fr.] merry; gay. Gene- 
milk. rally uled wich the word companion. 
| Guts EOOR, /. [brer, Belg. ] a rude unpoliſhed 
countryman; a clown, 
or cou BOO RIS HI, a. without any breeding or 
politeneſs; rude; cluwnilſh. | 
or cos. BOUOY'RISHLY, ad. in an unpolite, rude, 
and clownith znanner. | 
tion of BUO'RISLINESS, /. clowniſhneſs ; rude- 
» ſomt- neſs of behaviour. x 
he pubs To BOOT, v. @. [St, Belg. ] to be of 
e 2 0 ſervice or advantage; to profit; to enrich, 
bound, lerve, or accumulate, 
n of 1 BOOT, / [#xte, Sax. ] gain, profit, or ad- 
icle in, VYaiteze. Jo boot, is an adverbial expreſſion, 
e muck imp hing beſides; over and above. 
| was 0 EVUT, / | ootte, Fr.] a leather-covering 
Addiſen, „eta over the legs and feet, and uſed by thoſe 
delivery ww ride on horſeback ; a leather receptacle 
of m per a coach Ba uſcd for carrying boxes or 
wet Parcels, 
rite ay 75 500T, v. a. to put on boots. 
| 500 TED, part, with boots on the legs; 
ews the in boots. . 
cover d Orc CHER, Y, the perſon whe 
Pu. of boots at an inn. 
of opi⸗ oo EL, See Boor LE. 
| having BOOTES, J. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
cen able yo a northern conſtellation of fixed ſtars, 
uy * 5. ol 55 according to Flamſtead; one 
1 yp pay called Arcturus, is of the firſt mag- 
bad 


BOR 
BOOTH, /. [buth, Bric,] 4 h6ufe built 
of boards, or boughs, to be uſed for a ſhort 
time. 
BOOT-HO'SE, J a ſtocking worn inſtead 
of boots ; ſpatterdaſhes; or Welch-boors, 
_ BOO'TLESS, à. that which will not pro- 
duce any advantage or profit; unavailing; 
uniucceſsful. 
BOOT-TREE', /. an inftrument confiſt- 
ing of two parts, when joined in the ſhape of 
a leg, with a groove cut in the middle, to re- 
ceive a quoin, or wedge, which is driven in by 
main force, iu order to ſtretch or widen a 
boot. 
BOO'TY, / f5zyt, Belg. ] that which is 
gained from an enemy in war ; plunder; pil- 
lage; ſpoils; things acquired by robbery. Ts 
play bocty, is to play or act unfairly. 

BOPEE'P, /. the act ot thruſting the head 
in ſight of a perſon, and drawing it back again 
immediately; ſometimes uſed as a token of 
fear, and at others a ſign of pleaſantry. 

BO'RABLE, a. that which may be borgd. 

EORA'CHIO, J | bcrracho, Span.] a drua- 
kard. 

BO'RAGE, /. a plant, the leaves of which 
are accounted cordial, and good fer removing 
faintneſs; and therefore the tops are frequently 
ut into wine and cool tankards. 

BO RAN /. [Lat.] according to Quincy, 
is an artificial ſalt, prepared from ſal-ar mo- 
niac, nitrey calcined tartar, fſea-ſalt, and allum, 
diſſolved in wine. According to ethers, it is 
a mineral ſalt, of great uſe in ſoldering and 
caſting gold and other metals. It is uted by 
dyers, and gives a gloſs to filks. It is one of 
the ingredients in Glauber's ſalts. | 

BO'RDEL, /. | berdee/, Teut. ] a houſe of 
bad fame; or where women of the town are 
entertained, | 

BO'RDER, /. [ bord, Teut.] the extremi- 
ties or edge of any thing; the extremities or 
confines of a country; the outer and extreme 
parts of a garment or head-Ureſs ; a narrow flip 
of flowers at the extremity oi a flower-bed, &c. 
in a garden. 

To BO'RDER, v. 2. to live near to the ex- 
tremities or conſines of 2 country; to be ſitu- 
ated near. Figuratively, to approach. Uſed 
actively, to ſew a narrow ornament at the ex- 
tremities of a thing; to lie upon or near. 

BO'RDERER, L one who dwells near a 
place, or on the contines and extremity of a 
country. s 

BO RDURE, / in Herald ry, a cutting of 
from within the eſcutcheon all round it about 
one-fifth of the field, ſerving as a difference in 
a coat of arms, to diſtinguiſh families of the 
fame name, or perſons bearing the ſame coat. 
Ii the line, conſtituting the 50r dure, be ſtraight, 
and the bordure be plain, then in blazoning you 
muſt only name the colour of the bordure. 

To BORE, v. a. ſborian, Sax. ] to wear 
into a hole; to make a hole by any ſharp» 
pointed inſtrument; to puih forwards with 
violence; to make one's way, aliuding to the 


ſtrength requized to make a hole with. 


BOR 
BORE, / the hole made by boring; the 
inſttument uſed in boring a hole; the dimen- 
fins of a hole or cavity, applied peculiarly to 
the mouth of a cannon, or other piece of ar- 
tillery. N 
BORE, the preter of BAR. 
BO'REAL, a. Borealis, Lat.] northern. 
BO'REAS, /. [Lat.] the north wine. 
BO/RER, /. an inſtrument made uſe of to 
bore holes with ; the perſon who bores. 


To be BORN, v. z. paf/. [from bear | to 
come into the world; uſed with the particles 
&, for, and 75 « He was boyn to empire.“ 
Prov. He that js born to be hanged Shall never 
be drowned.-—tHe that was born under a three- 
halfpenny planet ſhall never be worth twwo-pence. 

BORNE, the par-. faſſ. of BEAR. 
BO'RNEO, an iſland of Afia, in the Eaſt- 

Indies. It was diſcovered by the Portuguele 
in 15213 is about 1800 miles in circumference, 
and almoſt of à round form. The inland 
country is very mountainous ; but towards the 
ſea, low and marſhy, occaſioned by the great 
rains that fall eight months in the year. It 

roduces rice and many ſorts of fruits, beſides 
e animals unknown to the Europeans. 
Pepper is peculiar to the countries about Ban- 
gaar; and to the weſtward they have ſmall 
diamonds of a yellow water. Samhaſs, another 
part of this iſland, produces gold, pearls, and 
bees-wax, which laſt is uſed inſtead of money. 
The people, 1n general, are very ſwarthy, but 
not quite black, and they go almoit naked. 
There are Mahometans on the ſea-coalt ; but 
all the reſt are Gentoos, or Pagans. The Eaſt- 
India company have had factories here z but 
differences ariſing between them and the na- 
tives, they have been all driven away, or mur- 
dered: however, the Engliſh have till a li- 
berty of trading to the iſland. The ſea-coaſt 
is uſually overflowed half of the year; and 
when the waters go off, the earth is covered 
with ouſe and mud; for which reaſon ſome 
of the houſes are built on floats, and others 
on high pillars, or poſts. 


fide of the ifland, 42 miles S. W. ot Bacaſa. 
Lon. 111.27. E. lat. 4. 55. N 

BO ROUGH, | 410] /. 
town with a corporation. 


pledge. 


about it. 


empt from toll. 


ther they be incorporated or not. 
number of boroughs amounts to 149. 


The capital town is 
of the ſame name, and large and populous, 
with a good arbour, and ſeated on the North 


[ bor hoe, Sax. ] a 
"The word original- 
ly ſignifies a company, conſiſting of ten fami- 
lies, which were bound together as each other's 
Afterwards borough came to ſignify a 
town, having a wall or ſome kind of defence 
Borough 1s a place of ſafety and 
privilege; and ſom? are called frie bororghs, 
and the tradeſmen in them free hurgeſſes, from 
a ſreedom they had granted them originally, 
to buy and ſell without interruption, and ex- 
Borough is now particularly 
appropriated to ſuch towns or villages as ſend 
burgeſſes or repreſentatives to parliament, whe- 
The whole 
Reyal 


boroughs are corporations in Scotland, made 


Bos, 
B OS 

ers to repreſent them in parliament, Iz 
borough, the preſident or chairman of a bun. 
dred, choſen to ſpeak, or trania affair in 
their name. In pariſhes, à kind of bead. 
conſtable, having others for his aſſiſtants. 

BO'ROUGH-ENGLISH, */. a 
deſcent of lands or tenements, in certain places 
by which they deſcend to the youngeſt inet 
of the eldeſt ſon; or, if the owner have 1 
iſſue, to the younger inſtead of the elder bro. 
ther. This cuſtom is not fruſtrated by the 
deviſe of a will, or a feoffment at common lav 
to the contrary. The reaſon of this cuſtom, 
according to Littleton, is, becauſe the younget 
is preſumed, in law, to be the leaſt able w 
provide for himſelf, 

BO'ROUGHBRIDGE, N 1 
town in the North Riding of Vorkſhire, wicht 
market on Saturdays, It is ſeated on the $. 
{ide of the river Your, over which there is 1 
handſome ſtone- bridge. The town is nt 
large, but commodious; and ſends two men. 
bers to parliament. It is 17 miles North of 
York, and 2174 N, by W. of London. 
To BO'RROW, | &6rro] v. a. [boriga, 
Sax. ] the taking money or other things ef 
another, on condition of returning it again, 
Figuratively, to take ſomething which belong 
to another; to aſſume a property which be⸗ 
longs to ſomething elſe. Prov. He that g 
a borrawing goes a ſorrowing, 
 BO'RROWER, , a perſon who takes mo- 
ney, &c, of another, on condition of returning 
it again; he that uſes what is another's as if 
were his own. Figuratively, he that adopt 
the ſentiments of another, without acknos. 
ledging that they are ſo, applied to writings, 
BO'SCAGE, . [heſcage, Fr.] a place ſt 
with trees; a grove or thicket ; woods «& 
woodland. In Painting, a picture or lands 
ſcape, repreſenting woods. 5 
BO'SKY, a. | boſque, Fr.] abounding vit 
wood; woody. 
RO SOM, [bizem] . [boſme, Sax.] tit 
breaſt ; that part of the body containing tit 
heart. Figuratively, the embrace of the um 
holding any thing to the breaſt ; the middle u 
innermoſt part of any incloſure, In Compo 
ſition, it implies favourite; any thing near & 
dear to a perſon, or that of which he is pec- 
liarly fond; thus beſom-intereft, boſom-jricth 
boſom-ſecret. HI 
To BO'SOM, TS om] v. a. to incloſe 1 
the boſom. Figuratively, to keep ſecret; ® 
ſurround, 

BO'SON, / a corruption of BoaTsW4i"l 
which ſee. * 

BO'SPHORUS, / ese and wh, G1.) 
Geography, a narrow ſtreight or arm 0 "o 
ſea, which it might be ſuppoſed an 1 © 
ſwim over; at preſent confined to 2 
Thrace, called the ſtraits ot Conſtantinep® 
and the Cimmerian or Scythian pac 
called the ſtraits of Kapha, or Kiderler. 

BO'SQUETS, J { boſchetto, Ital. . 
dening, ſmall groves, or compartments, © 


for the advantage of trade, having commiffion- 


* of trees, ſhrubs, or tall- growing — 
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BOT 
planted in quarters, either diſpoſed in regular 
rows, or in a wild and accidental manner. 
BOSS, / [e, Fr.] a ſtud or ornament 
raiſed above the reſt of the work ; a ſhining 
rominence ; the prominent part, or that 
which ſticks out of the middle of a thing, or 
ield. | 
10 'SSAGE, . in Architecture, a project- 
ing tone laid rcugh in a building, to be after- 
wards carved into mouldings, arms, &c. 
BO'SSINEY, or BOSS-CA'STLE, a town 
in Cornwall, whoſe market is diſcontinued, 
t ſends: two members to parliament, I: is 
ted on the ſea-coaſt, 17 miles N. W. of 
Launceſton, and 233 W. by S. of London. 
BOSTON, a town of Lincolnſmire, with 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 
It is comnmodiouſly ſeated on both ſides of the 
river Witham, over which it has a handſome, 
high, wooden-bridge ; and. being not far from 
its influx into the ſea, enjoys a good trade. It 
is a large handſome town, with a ſpacious 
market-place; as alto a high ſteeple, which 
ſome pretend is the beſt built ſtructure in the 
world ; and ſerves as a land-mark for ſailors. 
It is 37 miles S. E. of Lincoln, and 115 N. 
from Lon lon. 
BOSTON, the capital of Maſſachuſett's- 
Bay, now one of the Thirteen United States of 
Norch-America, ſeated on a peninſula, at the 
bottora of a fine bay, covered by ſmall iſlands 
and rocks, and defended by a caftle and plat- 
form of guns, which render the approach of an 
enemy very difficult. It lies in the form of a 


BOT 


tables. 


diſcourſe on plants. 

BO TAN, /. [ Sera, Gr. ] the ſcience of 
herbs and plants. This ſcience was very little 
cultivated till Bauhine aroſe in the 26th centu- 
ry, and both reduced it to method, and increas 
ſed the number of its objects. ; 

BOTCH, / [Gr, A0. a ſwelling which 
afterwards encruſts, diſcolours the ſkin, and 
cauſes a difagreeable idea. Figuratively, the 
part of any work clumſily or ill-finiſhed, ſo as 
to diſgrace the reſt ; ſomething added or joined 
to a thing in a clumſy manner. | 

To BOTCH, v. a. [| boetſun, Belg. ] to mend 
or patch old cloaths in a clumſy manner. Fi- 
guratively, to mend any thing in an aukward 
manner; to join things together which do not 
ſuit; or agree with one another. To mark 
with puſtules, ſcabs, or blotches. 

BO'TCHER, /. one who r#nds, or ſews 
patches on old cloaths, in a clumſy manner 
and is the ſame in reſpe& to a taylor, as 2 
cobler to a ſnoemaker. Figuratively, à perſon 
who performs any thing in a clumſy and 
bungling manner. 

BO'TCHY, 4. marked with blotches, or 
running ſores. 

BOTH, a. [Bath, Sax. ] when applied to 
two perſons, or other things as concerned toge- 
ther, it unites them into one collective idea, 
which implies the two. When followed by and, 
it implies either, or one as well as the other. 
«« Both morning and atternoon.** Sidney. 


creſcent about the harbour; and the country 
deyond riſing gradually, affords a delightful 
proſpet. There is only one ſafe channel to 
approach the harbour, and that ſo narrow, that 
three ſhips can ſcarcely fail a- breaſt; but with- 
in the harbour there is room for 500 ſail to lie 
at anchor. At the bottom of the bay is a pier, 
near 2000 feet in length, which ſhips of the 
preatelt durden may come up cloſe to; and on 
the North fide there are warehouſes for the 
merchants, The ſtreets are handſome, par- 
ticularly that extending from the pier to the 
town-houſe, There are ten churches, of all 
denominations, of which fix belong to the 
Independents. At each end of the town is a 
buttery of eight guns; and, about a league 
from it, a beautiful ſtrong caſtle, with a large 
pv time of war. Lon. 1.24. W. lat. 
2.45. N. | 
BOSWORTH, a town in Leiceſterſhire, 
ſrated on a pretty high hill, in a country, fer- 
tie in corn and graſs; and famous for a bloody | 
battle fourht here between Richard III. and 
Henry earl of Richmond, afterwards Henry 
VII. wherein Richard loſt his life and crown. 
tis 1g miles S. W. of Leiceſter, and 1064 N. 
N. W. of London. | 

BOTA'NIC, or BOTA'NICAL, a. from! 
kran, Gr.] that which relates to herbs; 
ſkilled in herbs, | 


BO'TANIST, I one who is ſkilled in the 


nature of plants, and their culture; one who 


* 
of 


lier himſelf peculiarly to the ſtudy of er- 


BO'TRYOID, a. | Borguoridng, Gr. ] in ſhape 
like a bunch of grapes. 

BOTS, / [has no fingular] [from Sitan, 
Sax. | a ſpecies of ſmall worms breeding in the 
entrails ot horſes, 

BO'TTISDALE, a town in Suffolk, whoſe 
market is on Wedneſday. Diſtant 91 miles 
from London. 

BO'TTLE, / [ bowteille, Fr.] a veſſel with a 
narrow mouth to contain liquor. When made of 
leather called a leathern bottle ; when of glaſs, 
a glaſs bottle. Figuratively, a quart, bottles ge- 
nerally holding that quantity; a bundle of graſs 
or hay, derived frem the French Soteau, a bun- 
dle. When compounded with other words, it 
ſignifies drinking ; as a bottle companion. 

To BO'TTLE, v. a. to put liquor into 
bottles. Uſed with the particle off, to draw 
out of another veſſel into a bottle. 

BO'TTLE-NOSED, 4. one who hasa large 
noſe, very big towards the end. \ 

BO'TTLE-SCREW, / a ſpiral wire, made 
uſe of to pull a cork out of a bottle. 

BOTTOM, /, [ hotm, Sax, ] the loweſt part 
of a thing. Applied to a river, the bed of earth, 
or gravel over which the water glides ; a val- 
ley, dale, or lower ground. Figurativelys 
foundation; hence, to the bottom, ſometimes 
implies thoroughly. To be at the bottom, to be 
concerned in, to have a part or ſhare. A ſhipy 
or veſſel; hence, io embark on the ſame bottom, 
is to venture in one Gortom, to run a riſque to- 
gether in the ſame thing, The bottom — a 

© 


BOTANO'LOGY, / [forayoyia, Gr. Ja 
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BOU 


lane, is the loweit part. The bottom of beer, 
the dregs. Applied to thread, a ſmall ball, 
from boteau, Fr. a heap or little bundle. 

To BOTTOM, v. 4. to build updn as a 
foundation, principle, or ſupport; to wind 
thread into a ball. Uſed neuterly, to te built 
on; to be ſupported by. 

BO'TTOMED, 4. having a bottom; uſually 


compounded with foine other word, as flat- 


bottomed beats. 

BO'TTOMLESS, a. without a bottom; 
prodigious decp; that which cannot be fa- 
thomed. Figuratively, boundleſs, inſatiable. 

BO'TTOMRY, /. in Trade, the borrow- 
ing money upon the keel or bottom of a ſhip, 
whereby, if the money be not repaid at the 
day appointed, the ſhip becomes the property 
ot the creditor ; likewiſe the lending money, 
to be paid at the return of the ſhip; in conii- 
deration of which, though the intereſt demand- 
ed be 20, 30, 40 per cent. and upwards, it is 
not eſteemed ulury; becauſe if the ſhip pe- 
rithes, the creditor loſes his money. 

ToBOUGE, v. . | boug: r, <5, {well out. 

BOUGH, | pron. %% an arm or large 
ſhoot of a tree bigger than a branch, yet not 
always diſtinguiſhed from it. 

BOUGHT, preter of Buy, and pron. Saut. 

BOUILLE'E, or BOUI'LLON, /. [Fr.] 
in Cookery, any thing made of boiled meat; 
broth, or loup. 

To BOUNCE, v. u. to firike againſt a 
thing with ſuch force as to rebound back, 
making a noiſe at the ſame time. To ſprizz 
with torce, applied to the ſpurting of beer out 
of a bottle. In familiar language, to make a noiſe, 
bully, or hector; to be ſtrong made and active. 

BOUNCE, /. a ſmart, violent, and ſudden 
ſtroke; a ſudaen crack, or noiſe, applied to 
the exploſion of a gun, or the buriting of a 
bladder, &c. In low language, a threat, or boaſt, 

BOU'NCER, / one who is noiſy in his 
own praiſe, or in his threats againſt another; 


a bully ; a boaſter. 


BOUND, / | frem 4o»diy, Fr. ] a reſtraint; a 
leap, jump, or ſpring; the flying back of a thing 
which is ſtruck againſt another with great force. 

To BOUND, v. . { bondir, Fr.] to jump, 
ſpring, or move on forwards by leaps ; to fly 
back again when ſtruck againſt a thing with 
violence. Uſed actively, to make a thing leap, 
or mount by fits from the earth, in its motion. 

- BOUND. part. pal. of Bi xp. 

BOUND, a. from &indan, Sax. ] deſtined, 

intended, or on one's way to a certain place. 


led with for, and peculiar to ſeamen. 


BOU'NDARY, F. the extremities, or ut- 
moſt limits of a thing or country. 

BOU'NDEN, part. pa//. of Bind. 

BOU'NDING-STONE, /. a ſtone played 
with, and made to bound from the earth, when 
ung from the hand. 

BOUNDLESS, 4a. that which is reſtrained 
by no limits, contined by no power; or ſatis- 
fied by no enjoyment. 

BOU'NDLESSNESS, /. the quality of be- 
ing without any reſtraint; inſatiableueſs ; in- 


BOW 
finit 


1. 5 
BOU'NTEOUS, 3. liberal, ot confers; 
benefits largely, and from a goodneſs and kind. 
neſs of nature. 

BEOU'NTEOUSLY, ad. in a liberal man. 
ner; conferring benefits generouſly, and from i 
principle of good nature. | 

.BOU'NTEOUSNESS, . the quality of con- 
ferring benefits or favours, from a principle al 
kindneſs, including the idea of ſuperiority, 

BOU'NTIFUL, a. conferring favours with. 
out reſtraint, and from an internal principle 
of kindneſs. Applied to things, very much 
abounding in valuable products. 

BOU'NTIFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to confer favours or benefits with generoſity, 
and from an inward principle of kindneſs, 
Applied to things, plentifully producing what 
is of ſervice or uſe. | | 

BOU'NTIFULNESS, / a great propenſity 
to beſtowing favours, 6r conferring benefits; 
generoſity, munificence. 

BOU'NTY, / [out, Fr.] the conferring 
benefits on -others, diſtinguiſhed from chari;y, 
becauſe exerciſed towards obſeCts that are not 
highly neceſſitous; and including the idea of 
a gift beſtowed by a ſuperior. ; 

To BOU'RGEON, v. 2. [pron. bor] 
[ bourgeanner, Fr.] to ſprout 3 to ſhoot ind 
branches; to produce buds. 

BOURN, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated near 
a ſpring called Burnwell-head, from which 
proceeds a river that runs through the town. It 
is a pretty large place, and has a good market 
for corn and proviſions. It is noted for the co- 
ronation of king Edmond. It is 17 miles N. 
of Peterborough, 35 S. of Lincoln, and 97 N. 
of London. 

BOURN, [Br] /. [ borne, Fr.] the ex. 
tremeties, bounds, or limits of a country, ot 
piece of land. 

BOURN, [burn] . [ Born, Sax. ] a brook 
or torrent; when added to the name of places, 
it implies, that they are ſituated near or upon 
brooks. 

To BOUSE, [bore] v. u. [buyſen; Belt 
to drink immoderately; to tope. ; 

BOU'/SY, [cozy] 4. intoxicated with 
drink. 

BOUT, / ¶ betta, Ital.] a turn; implying 
as much of an action as is performed without 
intermiſſion; at once; a part of any action 
which is carried on by ſueceſſive intervals. 

BOW, [BZ] a town in Deyonhire, whoſe 
market is on Thurſday. Diſtant 188 miles 
from London. 

BOW, [LBS] a village in Middleſer, fun- 
ted 25 miles S. from London. o 

To BOW, [ow pron. like that in 99 
or SD v. a. [ bugean, Sax. ] to bend the body 
in token of reſpect; to liſten to, joined with 
the ear and the particle down. © Bow daun 
thine ear to the poor. Eceliſ. iv. 84 To prels 
or cruſh. Actively, to -betid, or be bent ® 
make a bow; to ſtoop, or incline the body 
cowards the earth. To be overpomerei, 2 
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BOW, {the ow pron. like that in hore, or 
6 . a ſtooping of the head and inclination 


BOW, { pron. &9, as if the w was dropped] 
(ua, Brit. /. a warlike weapon or inſtrument 
made of tough wood, the extremities of which 


of the body, by way ot compliment. - | 


n e 


BOT 


coop under the preſſure of affliction. 8 with graſs of a true level or horle 


zontal ſurface, kept clofe cut, and frequently 
rolled, for playing at bowls. Le 
BO'WLINE, [SS- line] ſ. a rope faſtened to 
the middle part ot he outſide of a ſail. | 
BO'WMAN, [S- mn] I. one who ſhoots 
with a bow. 


are tied by a ftring, which being drawn to- 


BO'WSHOT, # 55-fbot] . the diſtance. to 


wards the body of a perſon, bends the wood, which an arrow can fly when ſhot from a bow. 


and by its elaſticity forces an arrow placed on 


BO'WSPRIT, or BO*LTSPRIT, [S5 prit] 


the ſtring, with great violence, to a great dil- /. a kind of maſt at the prow of a veſſel, reſts 


tance; a bending piece of wood furniſhed With 


hair, and uſed in playing on ſtringed inſtru- 
ments; the loop of a ftring tied in a knot; a 
yoke, or bending piece of wood. Applied to 


ſternmoſt parts of the forecaſtle. In Building, 
bw is a beam of wood or braſs, with three 
long ſcrews, which directs a lathe of wood or 
ſteel to any arch, uſed commonly in drawing, 
draughts of ſhips, projections of the ſphere, or 
long arches, Prov. A bow long bent at laſt 
waxeth weak, This proverb may be applied 
both to the body and mind: too much labour 
and ſtudy weaken. and impair both the one 
and the otker. 

BO'W-BENT, { 0-bent] a. bent like a 
bow, or in the form of a bow; crooked; 
ſtoopiNg, by 

To BO'WEL, [the ow is pron as in bow 
1. a. to pierce the bowels z to penetrate deep, 
cr to the bottom of a thing. | | 

BO'WELS, [GGS] . [boyaux, Fr.] the 
idteſtine veſſels, or organs within the body; 
the guts. 
lung, Tenderneſs, pity, or compaſſion. 

BUW'ER, J. | Bel-er] an arbour, or place 
forme] of the branches of green trees, bent or 
arch-4 at the top; the anchor of a ſhip, ſo 
called from its being in the bow of a ſhip, and 
then pronounced Ser. | 
| lo BOW'ER, v. a, to make a bower; to 
ue in a bower. Figuratively, to incloſe. 
TOWER, a. full of bowers ; ſhady and 
wdloſed like a bower. 

LWL, /. {pron. bole] [buelin, Brit.] a 
Cinking veſſel, rather wide than deep, diſtin- 
$i tom à tea-cup by its greater dimen- 
uon, and from a drinking cup, becauſe that is 
nther deep than wide; the hollow, roundiſh 
pit of ny thing which can hold liquor. 

BOW L, /. \ the ox pron. as in com | [ boule, 
tr ron or ſpherical piece of wood, which 
rolled along the ground, 
lo BOWL, w. a. to roll a bowl along the 
Pure; dd roll a bowl at any mark. 

BU'WLDER-STONES, 7. lumps or frag- 


* tone or marble, broke from clitts, 


0 * 0 by the action of Water. 
7 W.LEGGED, [ 35-legged] a, having 
rdoked le 


3 23, or ſuch as reſemble a bow, when 


; BOWLER, / [the ow pron, as in ow] he 
"Gags 2 vow} 3 one that plays with, or at 


LC WIIN G- GREEN, J. a piece of ground 


ing ſlopeways on the head of the main ſtern, 
faſtened by the foreſtay and to the partners of 
the foremaſt, ferving to carry the fſprit, and 


ſprit-topſail and jackſtaff. Its length ſhould 


a ſhip, that part which begins at the loof and | be two-thirds of the main-maſt, and its thick< 
compailing ends of the ſtem, and ends at the | neſs equal 


to the mizen, . Fir 

BO'W-STRING, {55-frring | /. the ſtring - 
by which a bow is bent. . 

BOW VER, [ 45-yer] /. one who ſhoots with 
a bow; an archer ; a perſon who makes bows: 

BOX, J. | &ox, Sax. | its leaves are pinnated 
and evergreen ; it has male and female flowers 
on the ſame plant, the former having a three- 
leaved, and the female a four-leaved, concave 
empe lement. Linnæus ranges it in the fourth 
ſection of his 2 iſt claſs, from its having male 
and female flowers on the ſame plant, and the 
male flowers having tour ſtamina. There are 
three ſpecies. Its wood is yellowiſh,” hard, 


] | ſolid, even, very heavy, and takes a good 


poliſh. | 

BOX, /. [Box, Sax. ] a caſe made of wood, 
or other ſubſtance, to hold any thing; diſtin- 
guiſhed from a cheſt, as the leſs is from the 


Figuratively the inner part of any greater; the caſe of a mariner's or ſea com- 


paſs ; the inner 'eaſe of a watch; a cheſt in 
which money is put: hence a Chriſimas-box, 
which ſignifies both the cheſt into which the 
money is put, and the money then collected. 
The firſt ſtory of ſeats in a play-houſe, formed 
into ſmall ſquare rooms, and built either on the 
ſtage, or round the extremities of the pit. 

BOX, . | beck, Brit.] a blow on the face 
with the hand. 

To BOX, v. a. to fight with the fiſts; to 
ſtrike on the head or face with the hand. 

BO'XEN, @. made of box. Applied te 
colour, of a box colour. 

BO'XER, / one who is killed in fighting 
with the fiſts ; one who fights with his fift. 

BO'XTED, a village in Suffolk, five miles 
N. E. of Clare. n 

BOY, / [the etymology uncertain] a name 
applied to perſons of the male ſex till they are 
fifteen years old. Uſed figuratively for a per- 
ſon who wants the ſedateneſs and diſcretion of 
manhood, and is then a term of reproach. 

BO'YHOOD, F/. the. ſtate wherein a per- 
ſon is ſtiled a boy, extending from infancy to 
youth, or till a perſon is fifteen years old. 

RO'YISH, 2. like a boy with reſpect to 
inexperience, want of ſedateneſs, diſcre- 
tion; childiſh ; trifling ; puerile. 

BO'YISHLY, ad. in a childiſh, wanton, 
trifling manner. 


BO'YISHNESS, / that quality which is 


predominant 
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predominant in boys; want of thought, ſedate- 
neſs, or diſcretion ; childiſhaeſs ; trifling. 

BRA'BBLE, /. [ brabbelen, Belg. ] a quar- 
rel ; a clamorous noiſy conteſt. 

To BRA'BBLE, v. x. to conteſt a thing 
with great clamour ; to quarrel, to clamour. 

BRA'BBLER, /. a clamorous, quarrelſome, 
turbulent, or noiſy fellow. | 

To BRACE, v. a. [embraſſer, Fr. | to tie, 
or wind bandages tight rounda thing. To ſtrain 
or ſtretch. Jo brace the yard, in Sea Language, 
is to bring the yard to either fide, ſo as to 
make it ſtand ſquare or even acroſs the ſhip. 

BRACE, /, a bandage; that which keeps 

the parts of a thing cloſe together; that which 

is uſed to keep a thing ſtretched, In Print- 
ing, a crooked line, denoting that the mem- 
hers of a ſentence ought to be joined together, 


but not taken ſeparately, marked thus > and 


uſed by poetical writers at the end of a triplet, 
or three lines which rhime to each other. In 
Architecture, a piece of timber formed with 
bevel joints, and uſed to keep a building ſteady. 
In Sea affairs, ropes faſtened to the yard-arms 
of a ſhip, and uied to ſquare the yards, and 
bring them to any poſition. Applied to a coach, 
the thick thongs #1 leather on which the body 
hangs, 
BRACE, /. [never uſed with an 3 at the 
end for the plural, and is a collective noun, 
which ſeems to have only the ſingular] in 
Hunting, two, or a pair; perhaps ſo called 
from their being tied together. 

BRA'CED, a. in Heraldry, the interming- 
ling chevrons at the baſe of an eſcutcheon. 

BRA'CELET, /. [&racelet, Fr.] an orna- 
ment worn round the wriſt ; a piece of deſen- 
five armour for the arm. 

BRA'CER, / that which braces, or keeps 
a thing tight. In Surgery, a bandage. 

BRA'CHIAL, Srl] a. ¶ from brachium, 
Lat. ] that which belongs to, or is ſituated in, 
the arm. 

BRA'CHMANS, a ſect of Indian philo- 
ſophers, known to the ancient Grezks by the 
name of Gymnoſophitts, The ancient Brach- 
mans lived upon herbs and pulſe, and abſtained 
from every thing that had life in it. They 
lived in ſolitude, without matrimony, and with- 
out property, earneſtly wiſhing for death, and 
conſidered life only as a burden. The modern 
Brachmans are one of the caſts or tribes of the 
Banians ; they are their prieſts, and perform 
their office of praying and reading the law, 


quavering voice, They believe, that in the 
beginning nothing but God and water exiſted ; 
agd that the Supreme Being, deſirous to create 
the world, cauſed the leaf of a tree, in the ſzape 
of achild playing with its great toe in its mouth, 
to float on the water. From its naval there 
iflued out a flower, whence Brama drew his 
original, who was entruſted by God with the 
creation of the world, and preſides over it with 
an abſolute ſway. They make: no diſtinction 
between the ſouls of men and brutes; but ſay 


with ſeveral mimical geſtures, and a kind of 


| BRA 
[the dignity of the human ſoul conſiſts in being 
placed in a better body, and having more room 
to diſplay its faculties. They allow of reward 
and puniſhments hereafter ; and have fo 
a veneration for cows, that they look u 
themſelves as bleſſed, if they can but die with 
the tail of one of them in their hand. 
are ſkilful Arithmeticians, and calculate, wi 
great exactneſs, the eclipſes of the ſun and 
moon. They are remarkable for their religi. 
ous auſterities; one of them has been known 
to make a vow to wear about his neck a heavy 


collar of iron for a conſiderable time; ano. 
ther, to chain himſelf by the foot to 2 tree, 
with a firm reſolution to die in that place; 
and another, to walk in wooden ſhoes ſtuck 
full of nails on the infide. Their divine wors 
ſhip conſiſts chiefly of proceſſions made in 
honour of their deities. They have & college 
at Banara, a city ſituated on the Ganges, 

BRACHY'GRAPHY, [Z#raky'grafy] . 
[ Ppayiug and yy, Gr. ] the art of ſhort hand, 
or writing a thing by characters in a ſhorter 
time and compaſs than by the letters of the 
common alphabet. 

BRA'CKET, /. [braccietta, Ital. ] pieces of 
wood, carved or plain, fixed againſt a wall, to 
ſupport ſomething. : | 

BRA'CKISH, a. [ brack, Belg. ] that which 
is ſomewhat ſalt; of the taſte of ſea water, 

BRA CKISIINESS, /. the diſagreeable ſalt- 
neſs which is found on taſting ſea- water. 

BRA'CKLEY, a town of Northampton- 
ſtire,” with a market on Wedneſdays. It is 
ſeated on a branch of the river Ouſe, and is 1 
corporation, containing two churches. It hal 
formerly a college, now turned into a free- 
ſchool, and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is 18 miles S. W. of Northampton, and 64 
N. W. of London. 

BRAD, J. [ Sax. ] when added to the names 
of places, ſignifies their broadnefs ; thus Ini. 
ford ſignifies a bread ford. : 

BRAD, J. a kind of nails uſed in building 
without a ſhoulder over their ſhank, or 2 
ſpreading head like other nails, pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the top may be 
driven into, and buried in the board tht) 
faſten, : 

BRA'DFIELD, a town in Eſſex, with 1 
market on Thurſdays. It is 16 miles N. 
of Chelmsford, and 6g N. E. of London. 

BRA'LYIELD, a village in the Welt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, and in the wapentalts 
of Strasforth. ; 

BRA'DFORD, a town in Wiltſhire, with 
market ou Mondays. It is ſeated on the ＋ 
Avon, on the deſcent of a hill, 11 miles N. e 
the Devizes, and 10a W. of London. : 

BRA'DFORTH, a town in the Welt-Ris 
ing of Yorkſhire. It is ſeated on a branch ® 
the river Are, 36 miles S. W of Vork, ard 
201 N. N. W, of London. 

BRA'DNINCH, a town of Derne 
which formerly had a market on Satur6aſh 
and was a conſiderable place before 2 fire hap- 


reed which burnt it to dhe bonn. = 
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let, uſed in b 
dale of 2 ſhip? 
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BRA 
12 miles North of Exeter, and 167 W. by N. 
London. Wat. 
: 2 BRAG, v. #. [braggeren, Belg.] to 
duplay an advantage with great pomp and 
yanity ; to boaſt, N 1 
BRAG, J. a pompous. or proud diſplay of 
any advantage a perſon oſſeſſes. Figurative- 
iv, the thing itſelf which cauſes pride or boaſt- | 
ing; glory. Prov. Brag's a good dog, but 
that be hath loft his tail, =Brag's. a goed dog if 
be be well ſet on, but he dare not bite. : 
BRACGADO'CHIO, /. a perſon who vain- 
Is ſets forth his own good qualities, or diſplays 
them more than they deſerve. ; 


— BRA GGART, / [5ra eret, Teut, ] a per- 
ck ſon who boaſts of his own abilities too much. 
* BRA'GGART, a. proud, conceited, vain. 
in BRA'GGER, J. one who diſplays his pie- 
ege tended abilities in all the pomp of vain and 
oſtentatious language. 

2 BRA'GLESS, 4. without a boaſt; without 
ind, being boaſted of. i 
es To BRAID, v. a. [ bredan, Sax. ] to weave 
the tozether ; to plait. 

BRAID, /. a lock of hair, or any thing 
es of collected by weaving or plaiting ; a ſmall nar- 
|, to row kind of lace, uſed for ornamenting wo- 

men's ſhoes, bed-curtains, c. : 
hich BRAILS, /. ſmall ropes uſed in furling the 
Els acroſs, To hale up the brails, or brail up 
 falt- the ſail, implies that the fail is to be haled up, 
in order to be furled, or bound cloſe to the yard. 
por. BRAIN, J. | br gen, Sax. ] in Anatomy, the 
It is large, ſoft, whitiſh ſubſtance, filling the inſide 
4 ish {the cranium, or ſkull; wherein all the organs 
It hal { ſenſe terminate, and wherein the ſoul is 
8 «4 ta reſide. It is divided into the cerebrum, 
met, trebellum, medulla oblongata, or medulla 
nd 64 pinzlis, The brain is much larger in men 
nan in any other animals, and is generally 
names delt in ſuch other animals as ſhew the great- 
| Brad: it degree of ſagacityz ſuch as monkies, &c. 

To BRAIN, v. a. to daſh the brains out; 
nldigg, d <1] by daſhing the brains out. 
ot PR INI. ESS, a. without brains. Figu- 
chick aely, filly, fooliſh, thoughtleſs. | 
nay be BRA'IN-PAN, /. the ſkull, ſo called from 
4 they containing the brains. 

PRATNSICK, @. diſordered in the brain. 
with 1 guratively, giddy, thoughtleſs, fooliſh, mad. 
iles N. BRAIN TREE, a town in Eſſex, with a 
a, atket on Wedneſdays. It is a large town, 
| Web Kd On a hill, aad has a good market for 
pentakt, i and proviſions. It has one church, an 

Eadaptiſt and a Quakers meeting-houſe ; and 
„ with >; miles N. E. of London. 

is BRAKE, /. [of uncertain etymology] a 

«et 0: brambles, or thorns. 


BRAKT, 7 from bracan, Sax. ] a wooden 
A ule in beating or dreſſing hemp the 
nale of a ſhip's pump; a baker's kneeding- 
15 iS, arp bit or ſnaffle for horſes. 


* * 
— 


3 * 2. abounding in brakes; or thick - 


3 
Wat: 


It IOMs, 

NBP R, a town of Suſſex, formerly of 
. count, but has neither market nor 
— 5 „ever, it ſends two members to par- 


——— — MEAS GA FLA, — 


B RA. 
lament. It is 19 miles S. of Weſt- Grinſteal, 
and 49 8. S. W. of London. ; 
BRA'MBLE, /. a wild prickly ſhrub; a 
blackberry, dewſberry, and raſberry buſh. 
BRA'MPTON, a town, of. Cumberland, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on 
the river Itſhin, not far from the PiQs wall, 
It is at preſent but a ſmall place; and near ity. 
on the top of a high hill, is a fortified trench, 
called the mote, It is 8 miles N. E. of Car- 
liſle, and 311 N. N. W. of London. 
ERA MPTON, a village in Herefordſhire, 
one mile S. of Roſs. | | "I 
: BRAN, J. [4rann, Brit.] the huſk of corn, 
ſeparated after grinding from the flour. 
BRANCH, J. [Branche, Fr.] in Botany, the 
arm, or part-ot a tree which ſprouts from the 
trunk. Figuratively, any detached part from 
a whole. A ſection or ſubdiviſion, applied to 
writings. Any part which is joined to another, 
like a branch to a tree. A part of a pedigres. 
or family. In Hunting, the antlers or ſhoots 
of a ſtag's horns, | | 
} To BRANCH, v. a. to divide into ſeparate. - 
diviſions like branches. Figuratively, to adorn 
with needlework, repreſenting branches. Uſed 
neuterly, to ſhoot into branches: to ſeparate, or 
divide a ſubject into ſeveral parts, uſed with the 
particle out. To ſpeak largely, to expatiate. 
To have horns ſhooting out into antlers, 
BRA'NCHLESS, 4. without branches. 
Without honour, alluding to the branches of a 
pedigree. | | 
BRA'NCHY, a. full of branches; ſpreading. , 
BRAND, /. [ brand, Sax. ] a ſtick lighted, or 
fit to be ſet on fire at one end. Figuatively, a 
thunderbolt. A mark made on the fleſh of a 
criminal by a burning iron; anciently a ſword, | 
To BRAND, v. a. [ 5randen, Belg. ] to mark 
with a brand, or burn.ng iron. Figuratively, 
to reproach as infamous; to ſtigmatize. 
BRA'NDENBURG, THE MARCHE OF, 
a large country of Germany, bounded on the 
N. by Pomerania and Mecklenburg, on the 
E. by Poland, on the S. by Sileſia, Luſace, 
Upper Saxony, and Magdeburg, and on the W. 
by the territory of Lunenburg. It is divided 
into five principal parts, namely, the Old. 
Marche, Pregnitz, the Middle Marche, Uker- 
marak, and the New Marche. Berlin is the 
capital town ; and the principal rivers are the 
Elbe, the Havel, the 5 rey, the Ucker, the 
Oder, and the Warte; the court is Calviniſt, 
but the greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
Lutherans : however, the Papiſts are tolerated 
here. We muſt not confound the electorate of 
Brandenburg with the countries ſubject to the 
EleQor of Brandenburg, which comprehends, 
beſides the Marche, the Farther Pomerania, 
the dutchies of Magdeburg and Cleves, the 
principalities of Halberſtadt and Minden, the 
counties of Marck, Ravenſburg, Lingen, Mœers, 
and Tecklingburg, and lately Sileſia and Weſt 
Frieſland. 
To BRA'NDISH, v. a. [from brand] to 
wave, ſhake, or flouriſh a weapon. Figura- 


ein, to make a parade, or flouriſh with. 


BRA'NDON, | 
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BR ANDON, a town of Suffolk, which 


had a market on Thurſdays, new diſconti- 


nued. It is feated upon the little river Ouſe, 
over which it has a bridge and a ferry at a 
mile*s diſtance ; whence it is divided into 
Brandon und Brandon-Ferry, which laſt has 
the moſt - buſineſs, becauſe commodities are 
brought hither from the Iſle of Ely. It is 12 
miles N. of Bury, and 784 N. E. of London. 
BRAND, /. [Grandes in, Fr.] in Diſtilla- 
tion, a proof fpirit, obtained from real wines, 
or fer mented juices of grapes. 
BRA'NGLE, /. ſquabble; wrangle. 
To BRA'NGLE, v. . to wirangle; to 
ſquadble. ; 
| BRANK, F. buckwheat. | 
" BRA'NNY, a. like bran, having the ap- 
pearance of bran. | 
BRASIL, or BRAZIL, /. [pron. Sraxec l] 
a heavy, dry, and very hard wood, ſo called 
becauſe it i; ſuppoſed to have come originally 
trom Brazil in S. America. That of Fernam- 
buco is the beſt. The tree grows commonly in 
dry and barren places, among rocks, becomes 
very thick and tall ; the branches are long and 
large, the leaves ſmall, of a fine bright green, 
reſembling thoſe of box, but ſomewhat-longer. 
BRASI'L, a large country of S. America, 
with the title of a principality, which is given 
to the preſumptive heir of the crown of Por- 
tugal. The moſt Eaſtern part of S. America 
is comprehended under this name, and lies be- 
tween the equinoctial line and the tropic of 
Capricorn, being about 1560 miles in length, 
bes: 1000 in breadth ; but, meaſuring along 
the coaſt, it is near 2000 miles long, and is 
bordered with mountains that open from time 
to time, and form good harbours, where vellels 
may lie in ſafety. It was diſcovered by chance 
in 1500; for Alvarez Cabral, a Portugueze, 
was torced upon it by a tempeſt ; and the kings 
ef Portugal have continued maſters of it ever 
tince. Some time after the revolt of the 
United Proviftces from the king of Spain, the 
Dutch drove away the Spaniards, to whom it 
then belonged ; but the Portugueze, in their 
turn, obliged the Dutch to leave it in 1655. 
The air of this country, though within the 
torrid zone, is pretty temperate and whole- 
ſome ; inſomuch that people live there a long 
while. The waters in general are very good, 
and the ſoil fertile and excellent: there comes 
more ſugar from thence than all other parts of 
the world: beſides this, it produces tobacco, 
Indian corn, ſeveral ſorts of fruits, and medi- 
cinal drugs. The wood brought from Braſil, 
and hence ſo called, is of very great uſe in 
dying red; aud, within che country, there is 


4. gold, and ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones : like- 


wiſe the cattle, carried over from Europe, 
increaſe prodigiouſly, infomuch that there is 
no want of proviſions. The Portugueze chiefly 


inhabit the ſea-coaſt, for they have nat pene- 
trated far into the country. The inland parts 
are full of people of different languages; but 
they all agree in wearing no fort of cloaths, 


| 


, g 2 
They are of a copper colour, with long _— eat and noble actions, notwithſtandius * 


BRA 
black hair on their heads, but without wy d 


the ather parts of their bodies, like the reſt of 
the Americans. They are ſtrong, Mvely, and 


- gers whit 
his deſigns, 


gay; and, as they are ſubject to few diteaſes, iffculties v 
they live a long time. They love to adorn zppearance ol 
themſelves with feathers, and they are y courage; boa 
tond of feaſts, at which they dance and ſki BRA'VO, 
about immoderately. They have no temples r alſaſſmates 
nor any other ſigh of religion; and they make To BRAW 
no manner of icruple to marry their near el about trif 
relations, Some pretend that they ate can. in a loud m: 
bals, and eat thoſe that they have taken in war; fully applied 
but this is a fable. They have huts made of AWL,. 
the branches of trees, and covered with palm, BRA'WLE 
tree leaves. Their furniture confiſts chiefly in and noiſy at ü 
their hammocks, and diſhes, or cups, made BRAWN, . 


fehhy or muſe 
Fizuratively, 
of a boar ſo iſ 


of calibaſhes, painted without of a red colour, 
and black within : their knives are made «f 
ſort of ſtone and ſplit canes : and they hate 


likewiſe baſkets of ditferent ſizes, chiefly mai BRA'WNY 
of palm-tree leaves. Their arms are onl ficlhy; of gre 
bows, arrows, and wooden clubs. When they Jo BRAY 
travel, they faſten their hammocks 'betuee = "gta or 
two trees, and fleep all night therein. The o RAV, 


Portugueze divide Brazil into fiſteen goem- 
ments or capitanaries ; eight of which belong u 
the King ot Portugal, and the reſt to grat 
men, who have peopled them at their own el. 
pence, They are all under a Vice-roy, who 
reſides at St. Salvadorc, the capital of the 
whole country. | 

BRASS, /. [ bras, Sax. ] a factitious yelloy 
metal, made of copper, melted with lapis cal. 
minaris. The calamine is firſt calcined and 
ground to powder, then mixed with charcoll 
duſt, and to olb. of this mixture is added five 
of copper, which being placed in a wind furnact 
11 or 12 hours, the copper imbibes about one 
third of the weight of the ciJamine, and is co. 
verted into braſs. Brais is uſed figuratively ft 
impudence. 

BRA'SSY, a. partaking of braſs; hari 
as braſs. ; 

BRAT, /. [ bratt, Sax. ] a child, uſed to er · 
preſs contempt. 


noiſe like an 
ilagreeable n. 
BRAY, / 
agreeable ſo 
To BRAZ! 
in of two p 
puratively, to 
pudence. 
BRA'ZEN, 
rely, cauſed 
ent, 

To BRA'Z 
impudence; t. 
bully. Uted x 
„„ brazen it 0: 
Arbuth, 
BRA'ZEN. 
ſenſe of ſhame, 
_ BRA'ZEN- 


mpudent. 


Figuratively, products BRA'ZEN) 
effects. | ol Tixuratively, 1 
BRAVA! DO, DBravada, Span.] 25 BRA ZIER 


boaſt; haughty defiance, or challenge. 
BRAVE, @. not daunted or terrified . 
dangers or difficulties ; ready to attempt 4) 
dangerous enterprize ; grand, or noble. Som-. 
times applied in an indeterminate mannes, 0 
expreſs good or great in the pdſitive degree. |, 
BRAVE, /. {brave, Fr. ] a perion mo 
daring beyond the rules of diſcretion; or de 
to exceſs. A bold defiance or challenge. 
To BRAVE, v. 4. to undertake 4 th 
notwithſtanding the dangers with which it J 
attended: to defy contemptuoully ; to pat 
a perſon to reſentment; to bid hn 0 
applied, in this lait ſenſe, w inanimate 
with great beauty. 1 
BRA'VELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
not to be terrified by difficulties, or © 
by dangers ; intrepidly ; courageoully. : 
BRA'VERY, J. the performance ? 


ſtals ware, 

| BRA'ZING 
o ning two pie 
de word is a 
iron together 
Me another; 
Uelding 

| BREACH, 

leſtroying the 
t ng, hefore | 
Won, a hole or 
Works of a tov 
Buratively, a 
ay law; the 
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B R E Tos 

which attend them; a diſpoſition of 
Wu hich enables a perſon to accompliſh 
his deſigns) notwithſtanding any abſtacles or 


and . e 8 

; llicculties which oppoſe it. Applied to the 
ales [aaa of cane Res, ſplendour, *' Falſe 
torn rage: boaſting; or boldnels. 
= BRA'VO, / Lal a man who murders 
le r aſſaſſmates another for hire, 

1 To BRAWL, v. A [ broxiller, Fr.] to quar- 
OY el about trifles in a noiſy manner; to report 
5. in loud manner; to make a noiſe; beauti- 
2 fully applied to inanimate things. oo 
* AWL, / a noiſy quarrel; ſcurrility. 

. BRA'WLER, /. one who is quarrelſome 
5 and noiſy at the ſame time; a word of reproach. 
eh BRAWN, J. [of uncertain etymology |] the 
From fleſhy or muſcular parts of the body ; the arm. 
105 Fizuratively, vigour, or ſtrength. The fleſh 
ed of a boar ſo1ſed or pickled ; a boar. 

1 | BRA'WNY, 4. ſtrong, robuſt; finewy, 
A* feſhy; of great muſcles and ſtrength, 

5 * To. BRAY, v. a. | bracan, Sax, | to beat 
ds into pieces, or powder in a mortar by means of 
* a peſtle, 

The 10 BRAY, v. 7. [ braire, Fr. ] to make a 
Why poiſe like an aſs. Figuratively, to make a 
= (agreeable noiſe like that of braſs. 

15 BRAY, /. the noiſe of braſs; a terrible or 

8 bi agreeable ſound. 

** To BRAZE, v. a. the ſoldering or join- 
ing of two pieces of metal together. Fi- 

allow puratively, to be enured or hardened in im- 
J pudence. 
oh BRA'ZEN, à. made of braſs. Figura- 
4g 1 tively, cauſed by brazen inſtruments. Impu- 

ent, 
my To BRA'ZEN, v. 2. to deny with great 
1 inpudence; to behave without concern; to 
yrs bully. Uted with the word tu. He would 
wir i ” brazen it out as if he had done nothing.“ 
vey Arbuth, | 
1 BRA Z EN-FACE, /. a perſon who has no 
5 ſenſe of ſhame, an impudent fellow. 
ot | "RA DEN TO «, void of ſhame, 
Mruderg. . 
acts of VRA'ZENNESS, /. appearing like braſs. 
— Fieuratively, undaunted impudence, 

P BRA'ZIER, /. one who makes or ſells 
el RY tals ware, 
nat ao | BRAZING, / the act of ſoldering or 
ow das two pieces of iron together, Sometimes 
nner, U - word is applied to the Joining pieces of 
5 5 together by beating them red hot upon 
\ who if : 3 but this is more properly called, 
4 . A Mp, 

* N BREACH, breche, Fr.] the dividing or 
1 thing eenroying the union between the parts of a 
ich it kung, before joined together. In Fortifica- 
bd uon, a hole or gap made in any part of the 
4 19; ke of a town, either by cannon or mines. 
e this „Fenzuelz, a defect; the acting contrary to 
"a the violating any obligation ; quar- 

nder 8 Es cord; want of unity. + | 
2 DREAD, | bred] ſ. [ breod, Sax. ] a baked 
ot dough formed from the flour of ſome 
"of 2 . oy a canſtant part of food. Figura- 
ding ü every kiud of neceſſary for the ſupport 


| B R E 

of life, To eat a perſon's bread, is ſometimes. 
uſed to imply, that he has been admitted to the 
moſt intimate friendſhip, and ſupported by his 
bounty. 

BRE'AD-CORN, 
which bread is made. 

BRE'AD-ROOM, / a fea term 
in a ſhip's ſtern; to keep bread, or biſcuit. 

BREADTH, Teredth] J. [from brad, Sax. ] 
the meaſure of a plain ſuperficies from fide 
to ſide, In Commerce, the meaſure of any 
cloth, or other manufacture, between the 
two ſelvedges, or liſts. Mitbin an hair's 
breadth, denotes extreme nearneſs, applied to 
ſituation; and a very narrow eſcape, applied 
to danger. | 

To BREAK, v. 4. [breccan, Sax. ] to ſepa- 
rate the parts of a thing by force; to burſt by 
violence. Uſed with the word down, to deſtroy 
or demoliſh. To pierce or penetrate, applied to 
light. A dim winking lamp which feebly 
broke the gloomy vapours. To diminiſh or 
weaken, * Have not ſome of his vices weak- - 
ened his body, and 4roke his health?“ Tillorſe 
In Horſemanſhip, to tame or render manage- 
able. To break the ſtubborn colt. Dryd. 
Applied figuratively to the human ſpecies, 
& To break our fierce barbarians into men.“ 
Addiſ. To render a perſon unable to carry 
on trade; to make a bankrupt. ** Impove- 
riſhes the rich, breaks the merchant.” Shak. 
To wound ſo as to make the blood appear. 
© She'll ſooner Seat your head.“ Dad. 
Applied to promiſes, oaths, or duty, to act 
counter to, to violate, to diſregard. ** I never 
more will break anoath,” Shak, To Great 
the pious laws of nature. Dryd. To inter- 
cept, prevent, or hinder the effect of. To 
break hisdreadſul fall.” Dryd. To interrupt. 
His voice 6roke with fighs.”” Spect. No. 164. 
To ſeparate, joined to company. They were 
forced to break company. Atter. Uſed with 
of, to diſſolve; likewiſe to ſtop, hinder, or 
prevent. To break off ſo noble a relation.“ 
Collier. To break off all its commerce with 
the tongue.” _ Addiſ. With of, to maſter of 
lay afide an ill habit. ** The French were not 
quite broken it. Grew. Uſed with mind, 
to diſcover our ſentiments. *© Fearful how 
to break my mind. Dryd. Uſed with backs 
to ſtrain or put the back bone out of joint. 
In Huſbandry, to plow. The huſbandman 
muſt firſt 6reak the land. Davies. To diſ- 
band, applied to an army. Sglyman, re- 
turning to Conſtantinople, broke wp his army.“ 
Kells, Uſed with wind, to diſcharge wind 
included in the inteſtines. To break on the 
wwhec!, is to break the bones of a criminal 
faſtened on a wheel. 

To BREAK, v. z. to burſt, *©* Whiſpers 
the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it 6reak.”* 
Shak. To open, ſo as to diſcharge matter, 
applied to a tumor. To diſpel darkneſs, to 
dawn, applied to the firſt appearance of light 
in the morning. © As ſoon as the day breaks,” 
Spe. No. 465. To decay in health and 


J. a corn or grain of 


a place ; 


* © See how the day begins to break. ”? 


Swift, 


B R E- 

Swyfr., To burſt, to pronounce, or utter, 
uſed with from, and the words /ips, mouth, or 
breaft. ** Whilſt from his breaſt the dread- 
ful accents 5roke.”* Dryd. To force a paſſage, 
uſed with the particles through, into, and forth. 
« To break through with his whole body of 
horſe.” Clarend. To intervene without no- 
tice or regard to the ceremonies of polite beha- 
viour. With a magiſterial air breaks in 
upon converſation.” Addiſ. Diſcarded or 
deprived of an employ, * When I ſee a great 
officer broke.” Swift. Joined with 4b, to 
diſengage from any obſtacle, tye, or other 
confinement or reſtraint. ** Break looſe frem 
all our engagements.” Tillotſ, To deſiſt 
from an undertaking ; to quit a habit; to deſiſt 
ſuddenly, with the particle of + Do not pe- 
remptorily break of in any buſineſs.”* Bacon. 
When uſed with off and from, to ſeparate from 
with ſome effort or violence. © I muſt from 
this enchanting queen break f. Shak. To 
burſt through, and diſcover itſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding any impediment. ** There being ſo 
many ways by which a ſmothered truth is apt 
to blaze and break out. South. To rage, or 
appear, applied to a diſtemper. A violent 
fever broke out in the place. Spe&?. No. 164. 
In all the various meanings of this verb, the 
idea of ſeparation, or the effect of ſudden 
force is-always included. | 

BREAK, /. applied to the firſt appearance 
of light in the morning, when the rays of 
light 4reak the gloom of darkneſs, it implies 
the daun. A pauſe or interruption, applied 
to a diſcourſe. ; 

BREA'KER, /. he who forces a thing 
aſunder; he who divides a thing by force; 
a wave broken by recks or ſand banks. 

To BRE'AK FAST, [ breckfaff) V, u. to 
eat after having faſted ſome time; applied to 
the firft meal a perſon makes in the day. 

BRE'AKFAST, /. that which a perſon 
eats at his firſt meal in the day. In a general 
ſenſe, any thing to eat after a long want of 
food. 

BRE“ AR-N ECK, /. [pronounced brake- 
neck] a precipice or ſall, from wheuce a per- 
ſon would break his neck. 

BREAM, /. [ie, Fr.] in Natural Hif- 

' tory, a large fiſh, delizhting in rivers or ponds, 
very broad, with a forked tail, and ſcales of 
a golden colour, ſet with great elegance. 

BREAST, /. [pronounced and formerly 
wrote dre/#} [ breaſt, Sax.] in Anatomy, one 
of the three veniers in an animal body, which 

contains the heart and lungs. Hias are two 
prominences ſituated in the anterior, and to- 


| 


| B RE. 
BRE'AST-HIGH, 4. ig 
breaſts. N bigh = ti 


breath, or ſe 
tigue or burr? 


BRE'AST-HOOKS, /. among Shig.c. "CHIN 
penters, the compaſſing Abe Fane Ges 
help to ſtrengthen the ftem, and all the fore. of Dundee, : 
part of a ſhip, | Edinburgh. 

BRE AST-KNOT, /, a bunch or knot BRE'/CKN 


of ribbands worn by females on or near their 
breaſts, | 
BRE'AST-PLATE, /. armour worn by 
way of defence on the breaſt. 

BRE'AST-WORK, /. works throw up 
as high as the breaſts of the defendants iu 2 
fortified place, or field. 

BREATH, | bretb I/. [ brathe, Sax. ] the air 
which proceeds from the mouth, either in the 
actions of reſpiration er inſpiration. Figun. 
tively, life. Uſed with take, to recover lol 
breath from too great a fatigue ; to ceaſe from 
labour, or hurry; a reſpite or pauſe, A 
breeze of wind, or gentle current of air, 
Not a breath of wind flies o'er its ſurface,” 
Addiſ. The ſame inſtant, uſed with ir. . You 
menace and court me in a breath.” Did. 


S. Wales, ane 
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BRE'ATHABLE, a. that which may be BRE'CK! 
breathed ; or that which is fit to be breathed, Wales, 39 n 
To BREATHE, v. 7. to draw in and force It is full o 
out the air at the mouth by the action of the exceeding hi 
lungs. Figuratively, to live. Let bin kill, not far 


breathe a private man in Athens.” Shak, To 
take breath, to recover a damage by means of 
a reſpite; to reſt. He followed the viftory 
ſo hot upon the Scots, he ſuffered them not to 
breathe.”* Spen, Uſed with in, to enter by 
the action of breathing or reſpiration, “ To 
whoſe foul- mouth no wholeſome air breaths 


are large fer 
plenty of e 
cattle, It! 
towns, and t 
It is bounde 
Heretord an 
morzan{kire 


in.“ Shak, Uſed actively, it implies to fill Cardigan th 
with, to diſcharge the lungs of air, by the ſhire, 

actions of inſpiration and reſpiration. Uſed BREDE, 
with ite, to act upon by breathing; to au. with che nee 
mate. 4 He breathed into us the breath of flowers, Se 
life.” Decay of Piety. To force out of tte BREDE, 
mouth, with the particle out. * Who breath- W. ot Wine 
ed out nothing but flame. Spect. No. 22% BREEC! 
To make long- v inded by exerciſe. Theprty- the back a 
hounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags.“ Shak whence the 
To found by the breath, applied to wind i- to a piece c 
ſtruments. To breath the flute.“ F. part ehind 
To fend up in. vapours appearing like the BREE'C 
breath in froſty weather. lis altar breath has no ſing 
ambroſial odours.” Par. Left. To ligh, « Which cove 
offer up, without being heard. © I have to- the breeches 


ward heaven breathed a ſecret vow.” Shak, In 


man ulurps 
C a 4 To brea' 
Surgery, to open by a lancet. | 


an becom 


wards the lateral parts of the thorax. In beaſts, | 


5 <A | . - . ” 
the word is applied to that part which ex- man the breath of life, as the Scripture © 


tends from the neck to the fore legs. Figu- 
ratively, the heart; boſom ; conicience ; or | 
foul, which was, by the ancients, ſuppoſed o 
reſide in this part. | 

To BREAST, v. 2. to oppoſe with the 
breaſt; to meet; to ſtruggle againit. | 

BREAST.RONE, in Anatomy, the- bone 
ef the breaſt called the ternum. 


' 


a vein.” Dryd. To BRI 
BREATHER, / one who-enjoys life; ont duce, briu 
who is alive. He that cauſes or animates nouriſh, © 
lis breath, alluding to God's breathing ln the partic] 
OCcalton on 


birth to. 


preſics it. ä 
t keen nin 


"BRLE'ATHING, F. the action of fetching 


breath. Figuratively, alive. A figh of de Larir ſpect 
votion; ſecret prayer conceived in the miri, ; Lo BK! 
but not uttered in words; an afpirati%s de pregnar 
Breathing-places, vents, or chinks, that et i R 
treſh air. ; 5 KEE] 
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BRE 


breath, or ſcarce able to breathe from fa- 
tigue or hurry. Figuratively, dead. 


BRE'CHIN, a parliament town of Scot- 
Jand, in the county of Angus, 15 miles N. E, 


of Dundee, and 45 on the ſame point from 


Edinburgh. 
BRE'CKNOCK, or BRE'CON, a town of 
& Wales, and capital of Brecknockſhire. It 


is called by the Welſn Aber-Honddey, and 
is ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Hond- 
dey and Uſk. 
pears by the Roman coins that have been 
often dug up here. 
nining three churches, one of which is col- 
Jeziate, and ſtands at the weſt end. The 
houſes are well built, and it formerly had 
a wall, with three gates, and a ſtately caſtle. 
The aſſizes are kept here, and it has a good 
trade in cloathing. 
neſlays and Saturdays, and are well ſupplied 
with corn, cattle, and proviſions, 
member to parliament, and is 34 miles N. W. 
by W. of Monmouth, 34 S. E. by E. of Llan- 


It is an ancient place, as ap- 


It is a large town, con- 


The markets are on Wed- 


It ſends one 


beder, and 162 W. by N. of London. 
BRE'CKNUCKSHIRE, a county of S. 
Wales, 39 miles in length, and 27 in breadth. 
It is full of mountains, ſome of which are 
ercecding high, particularly Monuchdenny- 
kill, not far from Brecknock. However, there 
are large fertile plains and valleys, which yield 
plenty of corn, and feed great numbers of 
cattle, It has 61 pariſhes, and four market- 
towns, and there were formerly nine caſtles. 
It is bounded on the E. by the counties of 
Heretord and Monmouth, on the S. by Gli- 
morganſbire, on the W. by Carmarthen and 
Faire ihires, and on the N. by Radnor- 
PK EDE, /. [See B RAID] a border wrought 


wich che needle in different colours reſembling 
flowers, Sc. | 


W. of Winchelſea. 

BREECII, [ 6ritch} [. [from brecar, Sax. 
the back and lower part of the body, from 
vhence the excrements are voided. Applied 
to a piece of cannon, the hinder part, or that 
part chind the touch-hole. 

BREE'CHES, [ britches | ſ. | brec, Sax. It 
has 10 ſingular ] that part of a man's dreſs 
Wiich covers his thighs and breech. To wear 
ben breeches, is 2 phraſe implying, that a wo- 
mam Uurps more authority over her huſband 
an becomes her lex. 

To BREED, v. a. [bredar, Sax. ] to pro- 
ice. brug gorth, or generate; to educate, 
pm or bring up. Sometimes uſed wich 
1 % and % to. Figuratively, to 
ee 1 Applied to place, to give 

9. lo cut, applied to the teeth. To 


keen 

Ci! an! E . - . 
„mals tor procreation or multiplying 
Weir tpecies. 


To BREED, 5. 
de pregnant. 
Fropagation. 
BREED, 
Kid, Offs 


„ V. n. to be big with child; to 
10 propagate; or increaſe by 

To raiſe or increaſe a breed. 
Ja ſpecies of animals; a caft or 


BREDE, a village in Suſſex, five miles N. 


BRE 
which is produced at one hatching. 

BREE'DER, JF. that which preduces, or is 
the cauſe of any thing. That which educates, 
or brings up. A perſon who is not barrem; 
one who raiſes a breed. 

BREE'DING, /. education, inſtruction. 
Figuratively, genteel and polite behaviour ; the 
method taken ip rearing a child. 

BREESE, „. [| brio/a, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a ſtinging fly, called the gad-fly. 

BREEZE, / [ brezza, Ital.] a gentle, cool. 
ing, pleaſant breath of wind. In Navigation, 
a ſhifting wind blowing from the ſea and land 
alternately at certain hours, and ſenſible ordy 
near the coaſts, 

BREE'ZY, a. refreſhed by breezes. 

BRE'MEN, the duchy of a province cf 
Germany, in the province of Lower Saxony, 
lying between the rivers Weſer and the Elbe; 
of which the former ſeparates it from the 
duchy of Oldenburg, and the other from that 
of Holſtein, The air is cold; but the country 
is fertile, and well peopled. It formerly be- 
longed to the Swedes, but was afterwards ſold 
to the King of Great Britain, as EleQor of 
Hanover, in 1716. In the winter it is ſubject 
to inundations, and particularly in 1617, on 
Chriſtmas-day, ſeveral thouſand caitle were 
drowned, beſides ſeveral hundreds of men; and 
the country was ſo covered with water, that it 
has coſt immenſe ſums to repair the dykes, 
Bremen is the capital town. 

BRENT, a. durnt. ; 

BRENT, a town in Devonſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is a poſt-town, 200 
miles W. by S. ot London. 

BRE'NTFORD, a town in Middleſex, with 
a market on Tueſdays. That part in which 
the church and market-place ſtands is called 
New-Brentford. It is a great thoroughfare on 
the weſtern road, and is well furniſhed with 
inns. It is ſeven miles W. of London. 

BRE'NTWOOD, or BU'RNTWOOD. a 
town in Eſſex, with a market on Thurſdays. 
It ſtands on a riſing ground, in the road from 
London to Colcheſter, and has ſeveral good 
inns. It is 18 miles E. N. E. of London. 

BREST, ſ. in Architecture, the member of 
a column; name likewiſe torus, or tore. 

BRET, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a round flat 
fiſh, ot the turbot kind; called likewiſe Burt 
or brut. 

BRE“ TON CAPE, an iſland ſo called, 
near the eaſtern continent of North America, 


Fring, applied to mankind, That 


between 45 and 58 degrees of latitude. It 1s 


ſeparated trom . Nova Scotia by a narrow ' 
ſtrait cailed Canſo, and is about 100 miles- 
in length, and 50 in breadth. 


It is a barren 
country, producing lit:le corn or graſs, and 
ſubject to fogs throughout the year. It is co- 
vered with ſnow in winter, and is exceſſive 
cold. It is of very ſmail importance. to England, 
but was of great com equence to the French, 
becauſe it commanded the navigation of the 
river St. Lawrence, through which they paſſed 
to Canada, There is likewiſe an excellent 
fiſhery on this coaſt, fromm which they reap 
| M 2 great 
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great advantage. It was taken by the N 
in 1743 and reſtored to the French in. 1748, 
by the treaty of Alx-la-Chapelle. It was again 
re-taken by the Engliſh, on July 26, 1758, 
when all the garriton, conſiſting of 5600 men, 
were made priſoners of war, while the loſs of 
the Engliſh was very inconſiderable. There 
were eleven men of war in the harbour, which 
were all either taken, ſunk, or deſtroyed; and 
it was ceded to England by the treaty of peace 
in 1763. : 
BREVE, /, in Muſic, a long note, formerly 


tail, equivalent to two meaſures, minims, 
ſemibreves, or bars, and is now wrote 
thus O. 


BRE'VET, /. among the French, denotes | 


a grant of ſorae favour, or donation from the 
king; not much unlike a warrant, or the 
king's letters patent with us. 73 
BRE'VIARY, / an abridgement or com- 
endium. 
BRE VIER, / [pron. bre-weer] a ſmall 
printing letter, the ſame as this book. 
BRE'VITY, /. [ &revitas, Lat.] applied to 


writings, the expreſſing a ſentiment in very |. 
few words; conciſeneſs; ſhortneſs. * 


To BREW, v. a. | brouwen, Belg.] to make 
beer or ale, by mixing malt and hops with boil- 
ing water, and fermenting it afterwards with 
yeaſt. Figuratively, to make any drink by 
boiling different ingredients; to contrive; to 
plot. Uſed neuterly, to pe orm the office of 
a brewer; to make ale or beer. 

BRE WER, /. one who makes malt liquor, 
and ſells it. 

BREW-HOUSE, /. a place or houſe wherein 
beer or ale is made. 

BRE WING, /.. the proceſs or method of 
making ale or beer; the quantity of liquor 
produced by brewing. 

BRE'WIS, /. a piece of bread boiled in a 
pot together with meat. | 

BRE'WOOD, a town of Staffordſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays. It is a ſmall place, 
and the market is almoſt come to nothing. The 
old nunnery is now a fre2-1chool. It is 1298 
miles N. W. of London. 

BRI'AR, /. See BER. 

BRIBE, J. a gift or reward given to a per- 
ſon to engage him to determine contrary to the 
merits ot a cauſe ; ſomething given to a perſon 
to Rifle evidence; ſomething given to an elec- 
tor, to engage him to bote for a particular can- 
vidate. 

BRIBERY, / the act of giving a perſon 
money to engage him to any particular fide or 
undertaking. 

BRICK, /. | &rick, Belg. ] a fat, reddiſh, or 
white earth, formed in wooden mouids ot vari— 
ous ſizes, firſt dried in the air, nd atterwards 
burnt in a kiln or clamp. C N brick is olive 
oil imbibed by heated bricks, pounded Alter- 
wards, and diſtilled in a retort, 

To BRICK, a; to lay or build with 
pricks, 


* 
TD. 


B R 1 
a brick. 


BRI CK DUST, /. the duſt of bricks; 
the powder of bricks made by rubbing tem * 
each other, or pounding them. 
BRECKHILL LITTLE, a town in Buck. 
inghamſhire. Diſt. 43 miles from London. 
BRI'CK-KILN. J a place wherein bricks 
are bunt. 

BRI'CKLAYER, / one whoſe buſineſz i 
is to lay and cement bricks in a wall or build. 
ing. Tylers and bricklayers were incorporated 
10 Eliz. under the name of Maſtes and Wa. 
dens of the ſociety of freemen of the myſtery 
and art of tylers and bricklayers, | | 
BRFCK-MAKER, /. one who makes 
bricks. 


BRI'DAL, a. that which belongs to a 
wedding. 
BRIDE, /. [bryd, Sax. | a name given to a 


woman the day of her marriage, and ſome. 
times after the wedding day is over, 
BRI'DE-BED, /. the bed on which anew. 
married cauple lie. | 
BRI'DE-CAKE, /. the cake with which 
the gueſts are entertained at a wedding, 
BRI'DEGROOM, /, a new married man, 
BRI'DE-MEN, J. the male attendants, z 
the Ba1DE-MaAiDs are the female attendant, 
or company at a wedding; the office of the 
latter is to undreſs the bride on the wedding- 
night, and ſee her to bed. 
BRI'DEWELL, /. a houſe of corre&an 
near Fleet-ditch, Londen, built by Henry VIII, 
as a royal palace for the reception of the emperor 
Charles V. Any place where vagrants are 
obliged to beat hemp, or kept to hard labout u 
a puniſhment, | 
BRI'DFORD, or BI'RDFORD, or BI RI. 
FORT, a village in Wiltſhire, one mile 8 E. 
of Saliſbury. | 
BRIDGE, /, [ bric, Sax. ] a building of tons 
or timber conſiſting of one or more arches, H. 
tended for the paifage of men or carriage 
from one fide of a river to another. Tit 
word ridge is uſed figuratively for the upp 
part of the noſe ; and in muſical inſtrumens 
tor a piece of wood, which ſtands upright ® 
che beily of the inſtrument, and ſupports ti 
ſtrings. Hanging- bridges are thoſe which a! 
not ſupported either by poſts or pillzrs, bez 
luſtained only by the two extremiues. A 
draw -b;idge is made faſt only at one end * 
hinges, fo that the other may be lifted of 
chains fixed to it. A Aying - bridge is mal 
pontoons, leather- boats, caſks, &C. _ 
with planks, for the paſſage of an army * 
bridge of beats is made of copper or * * 
boats, ſaſtened with ſtakes or anchor, ; 
ccyercd with planks. Prov. L ages w 
preife the oridge he goes over, A 7 „ 
il of him who hath done you courteſy, ot * 
you have made uſe of to your benefit ; 0 & 
commonly make uſe of. 1 
BRIDGEND, a town of Climopaftf 
in 8. Wales, with a market on Saturda)s. , 
is ſeated on the river Ogmore, which 6700” 


BKI CE-BAT, /. a piece or fragment of 
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1 fone-bridge. The market is conſiderable 
for corn, cattle, and proviſions, It is 177g 
miles W. of London. 

BRI'DGE-TOWN, the capital of the 
i02nd of Barbadoes, in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and in America. It was firſt called St. Mi- 
chael, from the name of the pariſh- church, 
and is the fineſt and largeſt place in ail theſe 
igands; for it contains 1200 houſes, built of 
fone, with glazed windows, and many ot them 
{aihed. The ſtreets are broad, the houſes high, 
and the rents dear. The wharts and keys are 
very neat and convenient, and the torts are fo 
trong, that when they are well manned, and 
{urniſhc4 with ammunition, it would be very 
difficult to take them. The church is as large 


On the E. fide of the town is the magazine of 
gun- powder, which is always very well guarded. 
Lon. 61. o. W. lat. x3. o. N. 
PEL DGENORTH, a town in Shropſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is a corpo- 
ration-town, governed by 24 aldermen, and 48 
common-council, It is ſeated on the river 
Severn, which divides it into two, but it is 
joined together by a handſome bridge. They 
are caked the Upper and the Lower Town. | 
Thc (treetz are broad and paved, and it has 
two pariih churches. It was formerly for- 
thel with walls, and had a ftately caſtle, 
feated on a rock, now in ruins, It ſends two 
members to parliament. It is 139 miles N. 
W. ot London. | 
BRUDGEWATER, a town of Somerſet- 
ſhire, with two markets, on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays. It is ſeated on the river Parret, 
over which there is a ſtone- bridge, and near it 
!hips of 109 tons burthen may ride. It is a 
large, well frequented place, with the title of a 
cuchy; and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, There are in it ſeveral large inus; 
aud the market is well ſupplied with corn 
end proviſions. It is 137 miles W. by 8. 
ot London. 
BRI DLE, /. [bridel, Sax. ] the bit, head- 
ſtall, fillet, throat-band, reins, and noſe-band, 
which are faſtened on a horſe's head to manage 
aud govern him. Figuratively, a reſtraint, 


Lo BRI DLE, v. a. [bridlian, Sax. ] to ma- 
nage a horſe by means of a bridle, Figura- 
Pays to check; or reſtrain; or keep within 


VOU! 


dais. Uſed neuterly, to hold up the head 
affected manner, applied to the attitudes 
Ul a woman. 

VRIDLINGTON, or BU'RLINGTON, 
a town in the Eaft-Riding of Yorkſhire, with 
2 mar «ct on Saturdays, It is a ſea-port town, 
on a creek near Flamborough-head, 
ih a Commodious key for ſhips, and is a 
Net ot 230d trade, It is 208 miles N. of 
ondon. 

BRI DPORT, a town of Dorſetſkire, with 
a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated in a low 
Ar Country, between two rivers, and it had 
„ ?<r00ur in former times, which is now 
Ceed up with fand. It is a corporation, 


„ 
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governed by two bailiffs, a recorder, 16 alder- 
men, (four of whom are always juſtices,) and 
a town=clerk ; and it ſends two members to 
parliament. It has one church, and it chiefly 
conſiſts of two ftreets, which are broad, and 
moſtly paved. The market is remarkable 
tor hemp; and here is a large manufactory, 
the town's people being generally employed in 
ſpinning of twine, and in making of fail-cloth, 
and nets for all the large. Hiheries. It is 133 
miles W. by S. of London. 5 
BRIEF, | breef | a. [| brief, Fr.] appropri- 
ated to language, ſhort, conciſe, oppoſed to 
diffuſive or verboſe. | 
BRIEF, J. a ſhort and expreſſive account 
or deſcription. In Law, a writ whereby a per- 
ſon is ſummoned to anſwer to any action; an 
abridgement of a client's caſe, containing in a 
conciſe manner the proofs and objections 
that may be made by the contrary party, to- 
gether with anſwers to them, wrote out for 
the inſtruction of a counſel on a trial. In 
Canon Law, letters patent, generally read in 
churches, giving a licence for making a col- 
iection all over the Kingdom tor any public or 
private loſs, the money tor which is collected 
by the churchwardens. 
BRIE'FLY, ad. in few words; conciſely. 
BRIE'FNESS, /. the quality of expreſſing a 
thing in a few words; conciſeneſs ; ſhortneſs, 
BRI'ER, /. | brer, Sax. | in Botany, a kind 
of prickly tree, diſtinguiſhed popularly into 
ſweet or wild; and being a ſpecies of the roſe, 
tee that article. 
BRI'ERY, à. full of briers, thorns, or 
prick iy plants. 
BRIGA'DE, . [ brigade, Fr.] in the Mi- 
litary Art, a part or diviſion of an army, whe- 
ther horſe or foot, under the command of a 
brigadier. A brigade of an army, is a body of 
horſe of ten or thirteen ſquadrons, or five or 
fix battalions of foot; a brigade of a troop is a 
third part of it, when conſiſting of fifty ſol- 
diers; but only a ſixth, when it conſiſts of one 
hundred; that is, a troop is divided into three 
brigades in the former caſe, and into fix in the 
latter. * 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL, /,. an officer 
commanding a brigade of horſe, or foot, and 
ranking next below a m-;-r-general, 

BRI'GANDINE, /. | trom brigand, Fr.] a 
kind of ancient deienſive armour, conſiſting of 
thin pliable plates, jike ſcales ; a coat of mail. 

BRI'GANTINE, J. [from brigand, Fr.] a 
ſmall, light, flat, open veſſel, with twelve or 
fifteen benches en each fide tor rowers, going 
both with ſails and oars, fit for boarding, or 
giving chace, and chiefly uſed by the Corſairs. 

BRIGG, a town in Lincolnthire, with a 
good market on Thurſdays for cattle and pro- 
viſions, It is ſeated on the river Ankam. 
Some call it Glamford-Bridges. It is 153 
miles N. of London. 

BRIGHT, a. [ beort, Sax. ] ſhining; ſplen- 
did; glittering with light. Figuratively, 
ftrong ; clear; or that which introduces more 


4 


light into the mind. Noble, ſhining, illuſtri- 
| ous; 


BRI 

ous, or that which ſets a perſon in a conſpicu- 
ous point of view, applied to action. Applied 
to ſ:gacity, quick, penetrating. 

BKI'GHTHELMSTONE, a ſea-port town 
of Suſſex, wth a market on Thurſdays. It is 
at preſent greatly frequented on account of its 
waters, is daily increafing in good buildings, 
and has a pretty good harbour. It was at this 
place King Charles II. embarked for France 
1651, after the battle of Worceiter. It is 59, 
miles S. of London. 

To BREGHTEN, v. a. to make a thing 
ſhine which was dull, or covered either with 
ruſt or duſt, Figuratively, to diſperſe. To 
make famous; to render conſpicuous; to 
heighten, applied to character. Uſed neuterly, 
to ſhine again after being obſcured. 

BRI GCHTLVY, ad. with ſplendor; with 
luſtre. Figuratively, in ſuch a manner as will 
raiſe an advantageous idea of ourſelves. 

BRI'GHTNESS, /. the luſtre which ap- 
pears on the light of burniſhed metals, or cut 
ciameniis ; ſplendor. Figuratively, goodneſs ; 
ſegaci.y ;z perfections that mike a perſon con- 
ſpicuous. “ The brightneſsof his parts. Prior. 

BRILLIANCV, /. | trom Brillant, Fr.] 
greatneſs of luſtre, or ſplendor which dazzles 
the eyes. 

BRI LLIANT. a. [Gillant, Fr. | ſparkling, 


or reflecting the rays of light with great luſtre. | 


BRI'LLIANT, /. | from &rillr, Fr. ] a dia- 
mond quite flat underneath, and cut on its 
upper part in triangular faces, the uppermoſt 
ending in a point. 

BRIM, / | brymme, Sax. ] the edge or ex- 
tromities of a thing. Applied to the hat, that 
part which is cocked or turned upward. Ap- 
plied to any veſſel, or drinking glais, the up- 
permoſt part or edge. Figuratively, the 1ur- 
tace of any liquor or fluid. The top of a bank | 
we had by a river. 

To BRIM, v. à. to fill full; to fill up to 


the brim. Neuterly, to be full to the top. 


BRI MFUL, à. full to the top. Figura- 
tively, ready to run over, by being charged 
too full. 

 BRUMMER, J. a veſſel or bowl filled up 
to tlie brim. 

ERI'MMING. @. filled to the top. 

BRI'MSTONE, 75. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
fat, unctuous, mineral, yellow ſubſtance, dry, 
ſolid, and friable, melting with a gentle heat, 


inflammable, and when fired in the open air, 


burning almoſt all away with a blue flame, and 
a noxious vapour; endued with an electric 
power, and not diſſoluble in an acid men- 
ſtruum. 

BRIUNDED, art. from brin, Fr.] ſtreaked; 
marked with ſtreaks or branches ; tabby. 

BRI'NDLE, / applied to the ſtreaks upon 
the {kin of a beat, of a difterent or darker co- 
lour than the other parts. | 

BRIUNDLED, part. marked with ſtreaks of 
a different or darxer colour, applied to the {kin 
of a beat. 

BRINE, /. [4rine, Sax. ] any ſalt liquor; 


ſea- water. 


j 
! 
| 


| 


| 


Figuratively, the ſea ; tears. TR! 


BRI 
liquer or pickle which proceeds from (ale 
meat. h | | | 

To BRING, v. a. [pret. I 8rouphe.. 1s, 
pail. brought | ne to cauſe hel 
to come, or to ſetch a thing to another, diſtin, 
gyiſhed from carry, becauſe it may then be done 
by another; but the word bring implies, that 
a thing is done by one's ſelf, F iguratively, to 
procure: to produce. Uſed with the particle 
in, to introduce. Uſed with back, to make 3 
perſon or thing return; to recover ; to recall, 
Uſed with to, to lcad, or conduct; to induce, 
to prevail upon. Uſed with about, to accom. 
pliſh. Uſed with of, to clear from ary 
charge; to free from danger. Uſed with over 
to prevail on, or induce a perſon to alter his 
ſentiments : to convert or ſeduce, 
out, to diſcover a thing which is concealed, 
Uſed with ander, to ſubdue, vanguiſh, or ty. 
rannize over. Uſed with 2p, to inſtruct, edu. 
cate ; to teach; to introduce a faſhion; to ad. 
vance, or come forward with, applied to an 
ermy. “ Bring up your men.“ Shak. Sy xo, 


To bring implies conveying a thing ourſelve, 


from one place to another, in oppoſition to the 


verb ſend. To feich implies going to a pace 


in order to Sing. | 
. BRI'NISH, a. [brine and iſc, Ser.] like 
brire ; ſaltiſh. 

BRINK, . | 5rink, Dan. ] the extre. . edge 
of a river, precipice, &c. Figuratively, the 
higheſt degree of danger. | 

BRI'NY, a. taſting ſaltiſn, or like brine, 
or any other liquor that reſembles it. 

BRISK, a. | 5ru/que, Fr.] lively, gays airy; 
tull of vivacity and ſpirits, applied to the if. 
poſition, Vigorous, full of activity and power, 
applied to action. Sparkling, mantling, applied 
to liquors. Bright, glaring, and ſtrongly atfett- 
ing the iight, applied to colours. 

To BRI'SK-UP, v. 1. to advance in 4 
ſprightly, lively, and nimble manner. 

BRI'SKET, / | 5richet, Fr.] the breaſt df 
an animal, particularly that part which hes 
next to the ribs. i 

BKI'SKLY, ad. in a briſk, lively, aw 


and ſpirited manner. 


BRI'SKNESS, J a light, airy, and chetr 


ful diſpoſition ; vivacity or livelineſs; aQuvity 
gaiety. | 
BRI'STLE, /. [4ri/el, Sax.) the ſtrong ha 
which grows and ſtands upright on the back d 
a boar, Sc. 
To BRUSTLE, v. a. to erect the brifis 
upright when enraged, applied to a hog. F. 
guratively, to grow angry; to advance do 2 
enemy in order to attack him, or revenge ® 
aftront. uſed with the particle wp. Neuterly, 


to ſtand erect like the briſtles ot a hog. 


in Botany, ene mpaſſed 


BRESTLY; 4. 
2 Thick ſet 


with a ſubitance reſembling hairs. 
with hairs or britties. [Lt 

BRISTOL, a ſea-port town, which is partly 
in Glouceſterſhire and partly in S$omerſet- 
ſhire, with a biſhop's ſee. It is now 3 
the ſecond town or city in England, both 1 
regard to its magnitude, riches, and uad. * 


Uſed with 
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ki; 18 churches, beſides its cathedral, and ſe- 
\cral meetings for Proteſtant Diſſenters, among 
whom the Q*.akers are a large body. The molt 
remarkable church, beſides the cathedral, is 
St. Mary Radcliff, juſt without the walls, in 
the county of Somerſet, which ſome think 1s 
the finett pariſh church in the kingdom. There 
i; bridge over the river Avon, with houſes on 
each fide, like thoſe which London- bridge 
formerly had. They have an exchange like that 
of Lordon, which was opened in September 
1743. The key is on the river Froome, a little 
above its confluence with the Avon, over which 
lere is a draw-bridge for the admittance of 
ſhips that come up with the tide; and this leads 
to the College-Green, where the cathedral 
bands, They have a prodigious trade; for it 
is reckoned they ſend 2000 ſhips yearly to ſe- 
veral parts of the world. Here are no leſs than 
15 elaſs-houſes, they having plenty of coal from 
King's wood and Mendip-hills. The hot-well 
is relorted to for the cure of ſeveral diſeaſes, 
and is about a mile from the town, on the fide 
ct the river Avon. St. Vincent's Rock, above 
this well, is noted for a ſort of ſoft diamonds, 
called Briſtol-ſtones. Beſides this well, there 
n cold ſpring, which guſhes out of a rock on 
te fide of the ſaid river, that ſupplies the cold 
bath, There are ſeveral manufactures, parti- 
cularly woolea ſtuff'y Cirried on by the French 
re:ugees, From the College-Green there is a 
echigful proſpe over the city and harbour, 
ard in it ſtands a ſtately high croſs of Gothic 
liructure, decorated with the effigies of ſeveral 
tlie Kings of England. Near Queen's-ſquare, 
wich is adorned with rows of trees, and an 
e,uefirian ſtatue of King William III. ſtands 
te cuſtom-houſe. The walls have been de- 
moliſied a long time ago; but there are ſeveral 
daues yet ſtanding, They uſe fledges or ſleds, 
inſtend of carts, becauſe the vaults of the com- 
mon ſhores will not admit them. It has three 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
0273, It ſends two members to parliament, 
an has the title of an earldom. It is 1233 
miles W. of London. 

BRI'STOL-STONE, J. a kind of ſoft dia- 
Fond found in a rock near Briſtol. 

BRUTAIN (GREAT) the title given to 
Lagland and Scotland, fince the union of the 
e Kingdoms, See ENGLAND and SCOT- 
LAND. 
: BRIT AIN Nrw) called alſe Terra La- 
lor, and Efkimaux, a country in North- 
"erica, between the river of St. Lawrence 
ud Hudfon's Bay. It is ſubjet to Great 

an; but we have no ſettlement in it, nor 
re there any inhabitants but a rude ſavage ſort 
\ Peopie, called Elkimaux, who have neither 
"hh gs religion, They have no houſes, but 
Gs caves and holes in the fides of hills, 
arg; the only people in America that have 
tes which almoſt hide their faces. The 
To produce is Eins and furs.” 

Mrs a. belonging to Britain. ; 
len [ brittany Sax. ] that which 
or erumbles to pieces with the leaſt force 


BRO 
or violence. { 


BRI'TTLENESS, /. that quality which 
renders a thing eaſy to break. 

BROACH, / | broche, Fr.] an inſtrument or. * 
ſtake forced through a joint of meat, by means 
of which it is turned round, and its parts are 
ſucceſſively expoſed to the action of the fire, 
in roaſting; a muſical inſtrument, which is 
played upon by means of a handle that turns a 
cylinder round on its axis, and gives motion to 
the ſeveral keys by pieces of wire fixed perpen- 
dicular on its ſurface. 

To BROACH, v. a. to ſpit; to pierce 
with a ſpit. Figuratively, to force a ſpicket 
or cock into a veſſel in order to draw the li- 
quor; to tap; to open; to wound ſo as to let 
out blood. A low exprefſion, alluding to — 
tapping a veſſel. To be the author of, appli 
to doctrine or opinion. : 

BROA'CHER, / a ſpit or ſtake to roaſt 
meat on, Figuratively, the firſt inventer, au- 
thor, or founder of any opinion or doctrine, : 

BROAD, | rzd or brawd| a. [ brad. Sax.] 
wide, or the extent between the fides of a 
ching; diſtinguiſhed from /ength, which is the 
extent or ſpace between the two ends. Figu- 
ratively, large or great. A broad mixture 
of folly.” Locke, Diffuſive, clear, and bright. 
Appears in the Sraadeſ light.” Decay of 
Piety. Coarſe, groſs, obſcene, applied to lan- 
guage. In ſome places he is broad and ful- 
ſome.” Dryd. With the eyes wide and open. 
„He was broad awake. Bold, not delicate; 
not reſerved. Broad as /ong, implies equal on 
the whole. SYNON. By broad is underftood 
extended each way; as, broad cloth; a broad 
brimmed hat. By wide is meant broad to a 
certain degree; as, three inches wide; four 
feet wide. 

BROADA'LBINE, a county of Scotland, 
bounded on the N. by Athol, on the E. by 
Gaurie, on the S. by Perthſhire, and on the 
W. by Argyleſhire. 

BROA'D-CTOTH, /, a manufacture made 
of ſheep's wool of our own growth mixt with 
that of Segovia in Spain, the ſtaple commodity 
and honour of this nation, ſo called from its 
breadth, which is ſo great that it is weaved by 
two perſons, who fit at each fide, and fling the 
ſhuttle toone another. 

BROA'D-EYED, a. that which can ſee 
to a great diſtance round; or has a very large 
proſpect in ſight. © In ſpite of broad-eyed 
watchful day.“ Shak. This conveys a noble 
image to the mind, and is an elegant uſe of 
the term. 

BROA'D-LEAVED. . that which has 
broad leaves. : 

BROA'DLY, ad. in a broad manner. 

BROA'DNESS, /. breadth ; the extent be- 
tween the ſelvedges or liſt of cloth ; the ſpace 
between the fides of a thing. Figuratively, 
obſcene, immodeſt. 

BROA'D-SHOULDERED, F. meaſuring 
much, or of great width, between the ſhoul- 


ders. 
BROA'DSIDE, J. the firing all the guns on 
one 
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dne fide of a ſhip into an enemy's veſſel. Fi- 
guratively, an attack; or a poſitive and unex- 
pected charge of ſomething criminal, by way 
of accuſation, or reply 

BROA'D-SWORD, //. a ſharp-edged cut- 
ting-ſword, with a broad blade. 

BROA'DWATER, a village on the ſea- 
ccaſt of Suſſex. | 
" BROA'DWISE, ad. according to the 
breadth. | 

BROCA'DE, / \/-ocadv, Span.] a ſtuff of 
gold, ſilver, or filk, r2:ſed and embelliſhed with 
flowers, foliages, or other ornaments. 

BROCA'DED, part. woven with flowers, or 
ornaments of various colours. Figuratively, 
dreſt in brocade. 5 

BRO'CCOLI F. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
cabbage. , 

BROCK, J. a badger; alſo, a hart of the 
third year ; alſo, a hind of the fame year, a 
brock's ſiſter. - 

*BRO'CKET, /. a red deer cf two years 


aold. 

BRO'GUE, [6r3g] /. [ brog, Ir.] a wooden 
ſhoe; a corrupt, or vicious manner of ſpeaking 
or pronouncing. 

To BROT'DER, v. a. [ broder, Fr. | to adorn 
with figures of needle-work. 
BROIL, /. [from &roziller, Fr. | a quarrel, 
conteſt, tumult, or war. 
To BROIL, v. a. | ruler, Fr.] to dreſs 
meat either by placing it immediately on the 
coals, or on a gridiron over a fire. Neuterly, 
to overheat by imnroderate exerciſe. Uſed im- 
properly for to Burn. 
BRO'KAGE, or BRO'KERAGE, /. mo- 
ney gained by promoting bargains; or what is 
given a broker for commiſſion 3 the trade of 
buying and ſelling ſecond hand things. 

BRO'KERAGE, / the ſee or pay given to 
a broker for negociating buſineſs. 

BRO'MLEY, a town in Kent, whoſe mar- | 
ket is on Thurſdays ; diſtant from London 94 
miles. ; 

BRO'MLEY, a town in Staffordſhire. See 

ABBOTs BrRoMmLEvy. 

BRO'MSGROVE, a town of Worceſter- 

ſhire, with a market on Tuefdays. It is ſeated 


| 


deſpair ; diſconſolate. | 


manner; without any connexion ; by 1 


remitting of money, or bills of exchange, 
Stockbrokers, are thoſe who buy or fell, . 
others, parts or ſhares in the joint ſtock 6f 
- public company, as the Bank, South-ſez 
Tc. 
to the neceſſitous, upon a pledge of goods gives. 
as ſecurity. | 


undd, Gr.] in Surgery, a tumour ariſing the 
anterior part of the neck, occaſioned by ſome 


BRO 
Foo 15 
| without reſen 
with. Appl 
endure. 


BRO'KENLY, ad. in an 


ſentences. | BROOM, 

BRO'KEN-MEAT, /, fragments, or piece gerifta, Lat. 
of meat taken from a table. the third ſet. 

BRO'KER, /. one who buys or ſells, 10 ſpecies. _ . 
tranſacts buſineſs for another. By abuſe, the teigs of the 2 
word is applied to thoſe who deal in ſecond, ſweeping hou 
hand goods. Exchange-broker, is ons who BRO'OMI 
concludes bargains for others, relating to the burning the 


ſtraw, reeds, 
careen. 
BRO'OMS 
the twigs ola 
ſom; the hai 
geucrally in I 
BRO'OM) 


broom. 


Pawnbrokers, are thoſe who lend money 


BRO'NCHIA, [8&rorkia] . IL ung, Cr. 
n Anatomy, the ramification o he trachea; 


i BROTH, 
or certain branches or hollow tubes belongi made by boili 
to the wind pipe, that are diſperſed through tie of water. 
lungs. BRQ'THH 
BRO'NCHIAL, [ 3r%kial] a. belonging 1 onde, Fr. 
the throat. having been f 
BRO'NCHOCELE, [ bronkeſele | ſ. [2 bs of ri 


titutes, and ſe 


ness 


humour, or ſome violence, as ſtraining in l. BRO THL 
baur, lifting weights, &c: the plural, t 

BRONCHO'TOMY, { bronkotomy ] /. | S. ted to the 
x0; and Tivn, Gr.] the operation which open term of relat 
the wind-pipe by inciſion, neceſſary in many ſprung from 
caſes, eſpecially, in a violent quinſey, to pr both. Ame 
vent ſuffocation from the great inflammati uſed with gre 
or tumour of the parts. | | ſign fed even 

BRONTO'LOGY, /. [fovri and Mp uſed in Script 
Gr.] a diſcourſe on thunder. dur Lord's 

BRONZE, /. | bronze, Pr. ] a method uſed unite] by the 
by ſtatuaries, to make their laiſtered buſi ſhip ; one of 


bling another 
Dmes, tak 
to our deing 
parent, 
BRO'TH] 
dition of a 
ene brother 
Tiguratively, 


look as if compoſed of braſs. Of this ther 
are two forts, the red braſs or bronze, and tht 
yellow or gilt braſs. 

BROOCH, / [Brote, Belg,] a jewel; u 
ornament of jewels. Figuratively, an em- 
ment; glory. 

To BROOD, v. 2. [ISrædan, Sax. ] to hatch 
or fit upon in order to hatch; to ſit like a het 


on the Salwarp, and is a pretty good town, 60n- 


is 115 miles N. W. of London. 
EKO'MYARD, a town of Herefordſhire, 


with a market on Tue days. The town is; BROOD, . [red, Sax. ] a parcel olchick. 
texted on a riſing ground, and is 12 miles W. ens hatched by one hen, at one time. Figur 


o: Worceſter, and 125 W. N. W. of London. 

To BROKE, v. n. [ot uncertain etymo- 
logv. Skinner ſeems inclined to derive it from 
to break, becauſe broken men turn {aRors or 
brokers. Caſaubon derives it from the Greek; 
but Mr. Lye more probably deduces it from a 
Saxon word, ſignifying to procure] to tranſact 
buſineſs, or buy and ſell for another, at a cer- 
tain ſum per cent. 

BRO'KEN-HEARTED. a. in a condition 
which admits of no comfort; dejected, in 


j 


taining about 400 houſes. It drives a conſider- following ſentence : ** Where brooding atk» 
able trade in cloathing, and has a good market 


for corn, cattle, and all torts of proviſions, It near, and watch with great apxiety. Uſel 


houſe, and 
Pied to mor 
bozether by 
lame ade. 


hatching her eggs; beautifully applied in the 


neſs ſpreads his jealous wings. Milt, To ft 


actively, to hatch, Figuratively, to cher | BROTH 
or keep alive by inceſſant anxiety. delongs to a 
BROTH 
brother, 
tively, offspring, children; production. nner. 

BRO OD, a. inclining to hatch, or to e 
on eggs to hatch them. _ 1s or 
BROOK, / roc, Sax.] a ſmall and ſha — London 
low running water. Sy N. Rivulets and 614 | ROW, ; 

are certain ſpecies of rams which are run * bne ] 
waters, with this difference, that a riowle run Ve eye in hu 
between banks, whereas a Sroat winds 16 1 ia Us 

through the meadows, or by a hedge· ſide. a * 2 to a 
rivulet is a much larger ſtream than a nor 1 

| Te BROOK. v. a. | brecan Sax. wh i0 BRO 


5 11 
W 3 


' 


without reſentment or complaint; to put up 
with, Applied to misfortunes, or affronts, to 


ndure. 
"BROOM, . [rom, Sax. 


J in Botany, the 
Linn#us ranges it in 


* 


B R U 

awe a perſon by ſtern and haughty looks ot 
words. 

BROWN, a. [the ow is pron. as in how} 
[ brun, Sax, | ſun-burnt, of-a colour which max 
be made ot a mixture of black with another co- 
Figuratively, dark, gloomy, Uſed as a 
ſubſtantive, dark, or duſty colour. 

BRO'WNISH, 4. ſomewhat brown; in- 
clining to brown, of a faint brown. 

BRO'WNISTS, in Church Hiſtory, a re- 
ligious ſect which ſprung up in England to- 
wards the end oi the 16th century. Their 
leader was one Robert Brown, a native of 
Northampton. They ſeparated from the eſta. 
bliſhed church, diſlik ing its diſcipline and 
form of government. They were equally averſe 
to Epiſcopacy and Preſbyterianiſm. They con- 
demned the ſolemn celebration of marriages in 
churches; and maintained that matrimony 
being a political contract, the confirmation of 
it ought to proceed from the civil magiſtrate. 
Ted all forms of prayers, and affirmed, 
that tie Lord's prayer ought not to be recited 
as a prayer, it being given only as a model by 
which we are to form our prayers. 
 BRO'WNNESS, /. that idea or ſenſation, 
which is excited in the mind on ſecing a brown 


BRO'WN-STUDY, /. gloomy meditations. 
To BROWSE, [&rouze] v. a. [brouſer, Fr.] 


to ieed on herbs, leaves, or graſs. To crop or 


eat, applied to cattle. Actively, to feed or 


eat, uted with on or 1p. 


| BROWSE, [bronze] ſ. paſture; properly 


leaves or ſhrubs fit for goats and other animals 
BROW-SICK, a4. dejected. ; 
To BRUISE, {bruze} v. a. ¶briſer, Fr.] to 
cruſh or hurt by any thing blunt, which does 
not cut the ſkin, or let the blood out; to cruſh 
by any weight; to beat in a mortar, ſo as only 
to cruſh or deſtroy the form ot a thing, without 
reducing it into powder. | T7 
BRUISE, {bruze] J. a hurt whereby the 
{kin is not broke. : 
BRUIT, [braz] /. [ bruit, Fr. J a report, ru- 
mour, or-noiſe ; ſomething which is the com- 
mon topic of converſation. | | | 
To BRUIT, [S:] v. a.*to ſpread abroad 
to divulge; to rumour. Both the verb and the 
noun are feldom uſed, | | I 
BRU'MA, or BRA'HMA, / the idal of 
the Brachmans, who, they ſay, produced as 
many worlds as he has conſiderable parts; the 
firſt world, which is above the heavens, being 
formed of his byain ; the ſecond of his eyes 3 
the third of his mouth, &c. 


1 vita, Lat. gemet, Fr. 
eeez oo, gel of his 17th claſs. There are lour. 
8 or 10 ſpecies. Likewiſe an utenſi! made with the 
„ the teigs of the above- mentioned plz. c, and uſed in 
cond. ſweeping houſes or ſtreets. | 
who BRO'OMING, or BRE'AMING, /. the 
0 the burning the filth a ſhip has contracted, with 
nee, fraw, reeds, broom, Sc. when ſhe is on the 
l, 8 careen. 
cl 0 BRO'OMSTAFF, /. the ſtaff to which 
þ-ſez, tle twizs of a broom are bound, to make a be- 
money ſom; the handle of a broom ; named more 
given. geucrally in London a breom-ſtick. ö ; 
BRO'OMY, a. full of, or abounding 1n, 
„i. ] broom. 
achra; BROTH, / [Groth, Sax.] a kind of ſoup, 
longing male by boiling meat down in a {mall quantity i 
ich the of water. The: 
BROTHEL, or BRO'THEL-HOUSE, | 
ging to ſond, Fr. bordilia, Ital. ſo called from their 
loving been formerly built near, or upon the 
Sores. bs of rivers] a. houſe inhabited by proſ- 
g i the ttutet, and ſet apart for the practice of lewd- 
y ſome nels. colour, 
in u. BROTHER, . [| brethrea and brothers in 
the plural, the tormer of which ſeems con- 
Lex ned to the Scriptures] [ brother, Sax, ] a 
h opens term of relation between two male children 
n m1 ſprung from the ſame father or mother, or] 
to pre» bm. Among the ancients, this term was 
mati uſed with greater latitude than at preſent, and 
gr: hed even firſt couſins; in this ſenſe it is to eat. 
d Mi uled in Scripture, when mention is made of 
our Lord's 6retiren. Figuratively, a perſon 
nod uſed unite! by the mott ardent affections of friend- 
red bull ſhip ; one of the ſame trade; a perſon reſem- 
his there bling another in qualities or conduct. Among 
and the Dames, taken for man in general, alluding 
to our being all deſcended from ene common 
wel; a parent, 
an mm- BRO'THERHOOD, JF. the ftate or con- 
eon of a brother; the relation in which 
to hatch, ee brother ſtands with reſpe& to another. 
ike a het Figuratively, men living together in the ſame 
ed in the houſe, and proſefſing the ſame principles, ap- 
ng dark: Fed to monks or friars; men incorporated 
, Tot Wether by the ſame charter; men of the 
Uſe lame t1ade. 
o cherth BROTHERLY, @. that which ſuits or 
0.0075 to 2 brother. 
| of chick: BYNOTHERLY, ad. after the manner of 
Figurt- p fruther, Figuratively, in a very affect nate 
YM. Amer. 
v or tO it „NOCH, a town in Weſtmoreland, whoſe 


Faker is on Tueſdays. Diſtant 2383 miles 
mon London. 
BROW, / 


Nu, | the arched collection of hairs over 


No eve » . 
e m human creatures, Figuratively, the 


ls or appearance of the countenance. 
be to à hill 
Slurtace, 


[the ow is pron. like ow in 


the verge, or extremity-of 


** BROWBEAT, v. 4. to endeavour to 


BRU'MAL, a. [b rumalis, Lat.] belonging 
to the winter. ' 
BRUNE'TTE, J the plural 5runettes, ac- 
cording to Adden Thr) a perſon of 2 brown 
complexion; generally applied'tothe female ſex. 
BRU'NSWICK, the dutchy of, is a country 
of Germany, fertile both in corn and paſtures, 
and divided into three principalities, Wol'em— 
buttle, Grubenhagen, and Calenberg, which 
alſo comprehends the duchy of Gottingen. The 
N principality: 


4 


BRU 


BUC 


intipality. of Wolfembuttle has its own rough; uncivilized. 


ures; but the other two belong to the Elec- 


BRUTE, /. an animal witheut the Ab. 


tor of Hanover. The territories of the houſe ciple of reaſon; a beaſt. Figuratively, 


of Brunſwick are more extenſive; the princi- 
pal of which are the duchies of Brunſwick and 


which is annexed thereto. 


BRUNT, / {5ranft, Belg. ] the onſet, at- in form or qualities. Figuratively, rude; in, 


tack, or ſhock of an enemy; the force, vio- human; ſenſeleſs ; ſtupidly ignorant; regard, 
lence, and ſtroke of a cannon, Generally uſed leis of reaſon, or contrary to its diQtates, 

To bear the brunt, is to BRUTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, with 
Ficuratively, à market on Saturdays. 


1 


[ver Brew, and is a well-built and well inhabit. 


with the verb Scar. 
ſuſtain the attack of an army. 
any difficulty, or croſs and unexpected accident. 

BRUSH, /. [&roe, Fr.] an inftrument 
made of briſties or hair faſtened to wood, uſed 


pied to men as a term of the moſt mari, 


ing reproach, and implying a perſon void d 


Lunenburg, with the county of Danneburg, | humanity, and an enemy to reaſon, 


BRU'TISH, a. reſembling a beafl, either 


It is ſeated on the ri, 


ed town, with a handſome church, a free. 
ichool, and a ſtately alms-houſe, and has x 


for ſweeping rooms, cleaning :ioaths, or paint- manufacture of ſerges and ſtockings, It is 199 
ing. Figuratively, a flight aitack or ikirmiſh/ miles W. of London. 


In war. 

To BRUSH, v. @. to clear a thing of duſt 
by nieans of a bruſh; to touch in one's pal- 
ſage. Uſed with p, to paint, to make a thing 
look well by a bruth. Uſed neuterlyy to paſs 
quick, and cloſe to 2 perſon, joined w.th the 

arygcle by, 
Fo ſkim upon the ſurface; to paſs along ſo as 
juſt to touch the ſurface in the paſſage, uſed 
with over. : 

BRU'SHER, F. a perſon who makes uſe of 
a bruſh ; one whocleans with a bruſh. 

BRU'SHWOOD, / rough, weody thickets, 

BRU'SHY, 4. rough or ſhaggy like a bruſh. 

. BRU'SSELS, the fineit and richeſt city of 
the Netherlands, the capital of Bralant, and 
the ſcat of the governor of the Auſtrian Low 
Countries, to whom they pay almoſt the fame 
honours as to their ſovereign. The ducal 

alace, where the governor reſides, the town 
WA and the arſen al, are ſuperb ſtructures, 
The academy is famous, where young gen- 
tlemen periorm their exerciles; and they 
have dug a fine canal to Antwerp. The trade 
and manufacture of the inhabitants is in cam- 
blets, laces, and fine tapeſtry, which are ex- 
17 all over Europe. It is 148 miles N. by 

. of Paris, and 172 E. of London. Lon. 4. 
8. E.Jat..co. 31. N. 

To BRU'STLE, v. . [br., Sax. | to 
erackle; to make a noiſe, like the ruſtling ot 
armour, or that of rich ſilks. Figuratively, 
to ſwagzer, hector, or approach a perſon it; a 
threatening manner. 

BRU'TAL, a. [&rute/, Fr.] that which be- 

longs to a beaſt, oppoſed to rational. Figura- 
tively, inhuman, cruel, ſavage ; without, or 
contrary to, reaſon and the principles of hu- 
magjty. 
B \UTA'LITY, y Fbrtalite, Fr. A diſpo- 
fition or behaviour contrary to the laws of rea- 
ſon, dictates of politeneſs and humanity ; chur- 
liflineſs, ſavageneſs. 

To BRU'TALIZE, v. . [brutaliſer, Fr.) 
to grow morole, ſavage, inhumen, and like a 
brute. Actively, to make brutith or ſavage. 

BRUTALLY, ad. inhumanly; churliſhly. 

PRUTE, @. {brutus, Lat.] ſenſeleſs; ſa- 
vage; inhuman ; void of all the tender and 


ſocial affection⸗ 3 not having the uſe of reaſon; 


q 
$4 — — 0) 


der of water; a little round drop of any fluid 
filled and expanded with air, and deſtroyed by 
deſtroyed ; a cheat, or the perſon cheated. 
« Bruſ>d regardleſs by.” Dryd. | 
; make a gentle noiſe as it runs, applied to wa- 
ter iſſuing from ſome narrow place, or in 
| fountain-head, 


BGB, 
BUBBLE, . | 5966le, Belg.] a ſmall blad. 


the leaſt touch. Figuratively, ſomethinz cafily 
To BU'BBLE, v. u. to riſe in bubbles; to 


Actively, to cheat, or defraul 
dy projects of imaginary advantages. 
BU'BBLER, /. one who cheats by project, 
[promiſing great advantages for the loan «f 
money. ; 
BU'BBY, /, a woman's breaſt. A low term, 
BU'BO, /. | 828%, Gr.] in Surgery, a tw 
'mour or ſwelling, attended with an inflamm- 
tion gathering in the groin, &c, A malignat 
buv9 is owing to ſome contagious diſeaſe, or u: 
nereal taint. A mi d bu takes its riſe from tht 
ſtagnation of glutitous and inſpiſſated blood, 
BUBONOCE'LE, commonly called a A. 
TURE, /. in Surgery, is a tumour in the groin, 
formed by the prolapſus or falling down of tht 
inteſtines, omentum, or both, through th: 
proceſſes of the peritonæum, and rings of tis 
abdominal muſcles. . 
PUCCANE'ERS, or BUCCANT'ERS, /. 1 
cant word tor the privateers and pirates u 
America. 


BU CHAN, a ſhire of Scotland, having te 


j 
1 


| 
German Ocean on the N. and E. and the ſlut: 


'of Mar on the S. 

BUCK, /. [5wch, Brit.] the male of the 
| fallow deer, rabbits, hares, goats, c. Amaty 
deer it is as corpulent, and has horns like 4 
hart, differing only in ſize, growing out 0: u 
head like fingers in the hand. Likewit 
cant name for a club, or ſociety, ſo called from 
their uſe of theſe hunting terms, calling the! 

reſident, the grand buck, &c. ; 
g BUCK, yu [ bauche, Teut. } ley made 6 
aſhes for waſhing linen. Figuratively) liner 

To BUCK, v. 4a. when from buck fg. 
ing a deer, it denotes to copulate; and v 
from buck ſignifying ley, it implies © * 
cloaths in ley. | 15 

BU'CKENHAM, a town of Norfolk, 5 
a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated in 2% 


ad formerly had a ſtrong caſtle) now 2 


/. a cant word for ſtrong malt liqur, 


liſhed. k It 
64 N. E. 0 
UKE 
reſembling 
with 2 han 
uſed to dra: 
a leithern v 
to ſerve the 


BU CKN 


Finzhamilbire 


It is ſeated i 
by which It 
are three hat 
formerty a 
ton. The 
years ſince. 
members to 
duchy. It 
571 N. W. 
BU CK 1? 
and, bound 
ſaire, or. | 
ſhire and 'V 
ſire, and or 
It is ſeparat 
Bout 39 mi 
ntaining 8 
herteol fix 
The air 18 
T ſtly chalk 
Dutacture is! 
dal 111 „ b 
And Cin; t 
BI CNLI 
nade of a li: 
led to falte, 
Dorles, &c. 
ſtete ty mal 
To BUC 
duckle, Fr: 
onfine, uſed 
o, uled wit! 
prepares ha 
ToEU Ch 
dr J0'w unde 
tate, t 


1 Nen 
BU'CKL! 
9 CE |} Y wy 


0. 


epard. 


„ With 
the tis 
nhabit. 


a free. formerty a ttrong caitle in the middle of the 
has 2 town. There is a county-jail, built not many 
18 109 yezrs ſince. It is a corporation, ſends two 
_ members to parliament, and had the title of a 
liquor, duchy. Ut is 25 miles N. E. of Oxford, and 
I! blad. 35 N. . of London. 
ny fluid BU CKINGHAMSHIRE, a county of Eng- 
dyed by zu, bounded on the N. by Northampton- 
az cali ſite, or rhe E. by Bedfordſhire, Hereford- 
ed, ſhire and Middleſex, on the W. by Oxford- 
bles; to ſhire, and on the S. by Berkſhire, from which 
| to e- it is ſeparated by the river Thames. It is 
| Or 16 Wot 40 miles in length, and 18 in breadth, 
defraud aiming 85 pariſhes, and 15 market towns, 
: whercal fix fend members to parliament. 
oje q Tie air is healthy, and the foil is rich, being 
loan of TmItly chalk or marle. The moſt general ma- 
Þ.a*ture is bone lace, and paper. The princi- 
w term, p:| 111075, befides the Thames, are the Ouſe 
„au- pn! Cin; the chief town is Buckingham. 
flamms- BUCKLE, J. [&weet, Brit.] an inſtrument 
ralignan nade 9! a link of metal with a tong and catch, 
e, or ve ed to faſten the ſtraps of ſhoes, the harneſs of 
from the porles, &, A curled lock of hair; or hair in 
flood, ſtote ty make it curl. ; 
LA RU? To BUCKLE, v. a. to faſten with a 
he groit, puck'e, Figuratively, to marry, or join. To 
n of the onfine, uſed with the particle zz. To apply 
ugh the o, ut with to, To comb a wig in curls; 
s of the  prepa.s hair for taking a curl. 
X lo.) CKLE, ». a. | backer, Teut. ] to bend 
RS, /. 1 * o Wer a weight, uſed with under. Fi- 
rates 4 utabtvdlx, to dend one's inclinations, to ap- 
My, . attend to. i 
wa . FUCKLER, / [6celed, Brit.] a large 
: „o £2121:ve armour, buckled to the arm, 
1 ue ancients to deſend their bodies 
1 7 bas or darts of the enemy; being 
Amatg b vmerlome, they were changed for the 
5 like 4 deus Which is of leſs dimenſion. 
ay 9) CRMAST, J. the fruit of the beech 
e. 
led 2 Ih KRAM, / [bougran, Fr.] a coarſe 
ling up made of hemp, grummed, calendered 
ry Laue uted by taylors to ſtiffen their gar- 
ö i and by packers to wrap up cloths, 
0 on, Fes Ko. They are ſometimes made of old 


BUD 

iſhed, It is 12 miles E. of Thetford, and 
965 N. E. of London. FS th. 
BU'CKET, /. [haquet, Fr.] a wooden veſſel 
reſembling one half of a barrel or pipe, fitted 
with 2 handle formed like a ſemicircle, and 
uſ:d to draw water out of a well; likewiſe, 
a leathern veſſel of the ſame form uſed in fires 
to ſerve the engines with water. See Pair. 
BU CKINGHAM, the chief town of Buck- 
Iinehamſlliire, with a market on Saturdays. 
I: is vated in a low ground, on the river Ouſe, 
by which it is almoſt ſurrounded, and over, it 
are thr2e handſome ſtone bridges. There was 


Velen pieces of fails grummed. 


on CRTHORN, / a tree 
B 00 * K 57 x 
I VCO LIC, ½¼ Lehe, Gr, ] paſtoral poe- 


Wn go : L 
P. /. | bouton, Fr.] in Botany, the ſmall 
Sr 


: prominences on the bark of a tree, 
18 114 8 853 
„ Kc. Among Gardeners, 


? 
444 bs - Aha 


*.ia 


4 


( 


ſtock. 


BUG 


it denotes the firſt tops of ſallad plants; and in 
Huſbandry, a , weaned calf of the firſt year, 
being ſo named from the budding of its horns. 
Figuratively, the beginning, firtt appearance, 
tender and immature ſtate ot a thing. 

To BUD, v. x. to {well with gems or 
little prominences. . Applied to vegetables, to 
put forth ſhoots. Figuratively, to be in the 
bloom of youth, "Actively, in Gardening, to 
inoculate by inſerting a 6x4 into a tree. 

BU'DDESDALE, a town of Suffolk with a 
market oa Thurſdays. It is ſeated in a valley, 
and has a ſmall chapel, and an endowed grams ' 
mar-\chool. It is 15 miles N. E. of Bury, and 
873 N. E. of Londen. 

BU'DDLE, / a place where miners waſh 
their ore to fit it for the furnace. 

To BUDGE, v. u. | borg:r, Fr. ] to ſtir; to 
move. | 

BUDGE, / the fur of lambs. 

BUDGE, a. ſtiff; ſurly; iormal. 

BUDGET. /. | bougette, Fr.] a ſmall bag; 
that which is contained in a budget; a ſtore or 


BUFF, /. [from buffalo, Fr.] the hide of a 
buttalo dreſſed in oil, after the fame manner as 
buff. 

BU FFALO, /. an animal of the ox kind, 
but wild, with large, crooked, and reſupinated 
horn: ; equal in ſize to our largeſt oxen, .with 
an aſpect fierce and terrible, the eyes big and 
prominent, the ears long and patulous, the neck 
thick and ſhort, the fleſh hanging looſe under 
the throat. It is a native of the Eaſt, but 
brought into Italy, and other parts of Europe, 
where it is uſed as a beaſt of burden and 
draught. 

BU'FFET, /. [ bufjetto, Ital.] a blow on one 
ſide of the head given with the fiit. Figura- 
tively, indignity, perſecution, or hardſhip, 

BUFFE'T, J | buffet, Fr.] a kind of cup- 
board or cloſet formed with an arch at the top, 
and furniſhed with ſhelves, uled to place china 
and plate in for ſhow and ornament. | 

To BU'FFET, v. . [ buffeter, Fr.] to ſtrike 
on the head with the hand; to box. Figu- 
ratively, to ſtrike any thing iorcibly with the 
hand, Uſed neuterly, with the particle „er, 
to box, or fight with the fiſts. 

BU*'FFETER, /. one who fights with his 
fiſts; a boxer. 

BU'FFLE-HEADED, a. that which has & 
head like a Zzyfalo. Figuratively, dull, ſtupid. 

BUFFO'ON, /. [ 8:-ffon, Fr.] one who en- 
deavours to excite laughter by low jeits and an- 
tic poſtures ; a merry-andrew, a jack-pudding. 

BUFFO'ONERY, /. the uſing low jeits, 
ridiculous pranks, or ſcurrilous mirth, in order 
to extort a laugh from the company. 

BUFONT'TZE, /, in Natural Hiſtory, a 
kind of extraneous foſſils, called lycodentes, 
or wolf's teeth. | 

BUG, [g, Brit.] an inſect of a roundiſh 
flat form, a darkiſh red colour, which breeds 
in houſhold ſtuff and beds, bliſters where it 
bites, is produced from a nit, and ſtinks when 
killed, Likewiſe a fing inſet formed like 

a beetle, 
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BUL 
2 beetle, and named a May-bug, or May-fly. 

BUG, or BU'GBEAR, /. [trom bug, brit. ] 
an object which raiſes terror; a walking ſpec- 
tre; a ghoſt; generally applied to the imagina- 
ry terror uſed to frighten children. 

BU'GGINESS, /. infected with bugs. 

BUGGY, à. abounding with bugs. 

BU'GLE, or BU'GLE-HORN, J. a ſmall 
Þbending-horn; a hunting-horn. 

BU'GLE, /, a ſhining bead, ofa cylindrical 
form, and made of glaſs. | 

To BUILD, [%] v. a. [the preter, 1 
built, or have built, bilden, Belg. | to make or 
raiſe houſes, &c. Figuratively, to raiſe on 
any thing as a ſupport or foundation. 

: BU'IL DER, 22 . one who conſtructs 
or raiſes houſes, &c. I 

BUILDING, [Lug] /. a fabric or place 
erected tor ſhelter trom the weather, for dwel- 
ling, or for the purpoſes of religion, ſecurity, or 
magnificence. Building is uſed in its primary 
ſenſe, for the art and act of raiſing editices. 

BUILTH, a town in Brecknockſhire, diſ- 
tant from London 171 miles. The market is 
on Mond. and Sat. 

BULB, /. [| bulbas, Lat.] in Botany, a thick 
root, nearly round; of which there are two 
ſpecies. 1. The tunicated, or coated. 2. The 
{quamous, or ſcaly. | 

BULBA'CEOUS, a. the fame as buibous, 
but not ſo proper. 

BU'LBOUS, . that which reſembles or con- 
tains a bulb ; that which has a round root. 

BU'LFINCH, /. a ſong bird, ſo called from 

its red colour; it is remarkable tor its imitating 
wind mutic, particularly the flageolet. 

BULGARIA, a province of Turky in 
Europe, bounded on the N. by Wallachia, on 
the E. by the Black Sea, on the S. by Romania 
and Macedonia, and on the W. by Servia. It 
is divided into four ſangiacates, which have the 
name of the capital places, namely, Viddin, 
Sophia, Nicopoli, and Siliſtria. The three 
irſt lie on both ſides of the river Danube; but 
the laſt is wholly on this ſide, and is partly in- 
habited by Tartars, 

To BULGE, v. ». [originally wrote 6:/ge, 
which ſignified the lower part of a ſhip] to 
ſpring a leak by ſtriking the bottom on ſome 
rock or place which makes a hole or forces off 
ſome of the timber, applied to a ſhip; to foun- 


der. To tick or jut out, uſed with the particle 


rem. | 
BU LIM. F: [ Bud patty Gr. ] in Medicine, 
an enormous appetite, attended: with taintings 
and coldneſs at the extreme parts. 
BULK, / [S alete, Belg. ] fize, dimenſions, 
Uſed with the word people, &c, the greateſt 
part, and ſometimes the vulgar. The human 
frame; Applied to a ſhip, the whole ſpace in 
the hold for the ſtowage of goods; likewiſe the 
cargo. To break bulk, is to open or unload any 
part of tlie cargo. 
BULK, /. [| &ielcke, Belg.] in Building, a 
part of a building projecting from the window, 
like a table, and uſed either for placing commo- 


pitch their burdens. . 


BUL 
; zaſolence 


fwghten a 
pliance. 


BU'LKINESS, /. the largenef of a thay 


the greatneſs of ſize or dimenſions. 


BU'LKY, a. of great ſize or ſtature. 80 LR. 
BULL, /. CLbulle, Belg.] the male of back the ſea, ri 
cattle, kept generally for propagating the ſpe BU'LW 
cies; any thing made in the form of a bu. | tification 0 
In Aſtrdnomy, one of the twelve figns of the or protectic 
Zodiac, into which the ſun enters in April, BUM, 
A blunder or contradiction. | poiteriors 
BULL, /. [ bulla, Lat.] in Ecclefiaftic Hi. Compoſitio 
tory, an inſtrument made out at the Roman or lometh! 
pope's chancery, ſealed with lead, and of the following v 
ſame nature wtth the edits of ſecular princes, BU M-E 
The teal preſents on one fide the heads of &. re 
Peter and St. Paul, and on the other, the [the meane! 
_— of the pope, and the year of his pontie apt 
cate, Who has ne 
BULL, à. in Compoſition, ſometimes de. lion, butis! 
notes largeneſs, as l. head, and in ſuch cals liſhed in hi 
is not to be looked on as derived from the Eng with reſpec 
liſn noun, but from the Greek particle. BUMP, 
BULL-BAITING, /. [from H Bull and betas blow, 
Sax. ] the worrying or teazing a bull, by ſe. 10 BU] 
ting dogs on him. rike wit! 
BULL-DOG, / a ſpecies of dogs of 1 make a lou 
ſtrong make, round head, noted for nem bitter, 
quitting its hold whenever it has faſtened, and BUMP 
uſed in baiting bulls, which they genenlly Sy 
ſeize by the noſe, and pin to the ground. the pope's 
BULLET, /. | bowler, Fr.] an iron or leaden klled up to 
ball or ſhot, uſed to load guns with. Accord BUNCH 
ing to Mr. Derham, a bullet ſhot out of1 hence, har 
great gun flies 2 mile in a little above ſerer- N of : 
teen half ſeconds, and reckoning the fur) ind grow! 
diſtance 86,051,398 Engliſh miles, would be Fexetables, 
thirty-two years and a halt in its paſſage do f, — we 
in its full force. Red-hot bullets are heated it lo BU! 
a forge, and uſed to ſet a place on fire, cot- 3 
tainivg combuſtibles. Hollow bullets are malt 1 5 
eu lindrical, with an opening and fuſer at one - 3 
end, which giving fire to the Inſide, ben it 255 __ 
the ground, it burſts, and has the fame eff 3 ee 
as a mine. Chain bullets are two bulls "thy WII 
joined by a chain three or four feet hat, 305 
Branch bullets, tuo balls joined by a . f d 
iron five or fix inches apart; and tao beat he * 
bullets, named likewiſe angles, are the two 43 
halves of a bullet joined by a bar or chin F To Bt? 
they are chiefly uſed in ſea-fights, to cut d 1 na 
rigging, maſts, &c. * allege 
BULL-HEAD, /. figuratively, a ff f, ente 
ſon. In Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh, called lie BUNG 
wiſe the- miller's thumb; its head is bw r 
and flat, diſproportionate to its body. T, BIN 
BU'LLION, / {&illen, Fr.] gold wine is lurgeſ 
in the maſs, neither wrought nor coined; BY NG 
named either when they are firſt melted iro Market on 
the ore, or after they are refined and call u watered by 
ingots, or bars. It rom N. 
BU'LLY, Ss. a perſon who makes 42 one + 
threatening expreſſions, and inſolent bebe die town 
our, with great ſhew of courage, but po * Here is alt 
of great cowardice. In low language Vn grammar.{ 
a perſon who attends a {trumpet and e and well. 
her quarrels. ith ooh Mains gi 


dities on, by way. of! how; or for porters to 


—— — —— h ————U— nor en nr —— nn 


| To BU'LLY, v. 4. to behave 


BUN 


zuſolence and perſonated courage, in order to. K. ohn. About 60 years ago, almoſt every 


fwghten a perſon into any meaſures or com- 
Pl | 


thing; | 


ance. 5 Tet 
80 LRUSII, / a large ruſh, growing in 


a the ſea, rivers, and in moiſt places. | 
9 BU'LWARK, / | bo{w. rcke, Belg. ] a ſor- 
2 bu | tification or baſtion, Figuratively, a ſecurity 
s of the or protection. 


BUM, [ homme, Belg. ] that part of the 


Sam poiteriors on which a perſon fits. Uſed in 


ie Hil, Compoſition, to convey the idea of reproach, 
woke or ſomething low and deſpicable, as in the 
d of the following word, bum-bailiff 


BU M-BAILIFF, / a perſon employed to 
execute a writ, or arreſt a perſon ; a bailiff of 
the meaneſt ſort, . 
BU'MPKIN, /. [oomken, Belg.] a perſon 
who has not had the benefit of a polite educa- 


' princes, 
ds of &. 
her, the 
Us pon 


nun tion, but is groſs in his conceptions, rude or unpo- 
ſuch cilg liſhed in his behaviour, and void of experience 
the Eng with reſpect to the world ; a ruſtic, or clown. 
* BUMP, /. a ſwelling occafioned by a 
blow. 
war . 10 BUMP, v. a. to kick a perſon, or 
ſrike with the knee in the breech, To 
Jogs of 1 _ a loud noiſe, applied to that made by the 
eittern. 
= BUMPER, / [perhaps a corruption from 
geren ion pere, it being cuſtomary in Italy to drink 
1 the pope's health in full glaſſes] a cup or glaſs, 
reren lcd op to the brim, or as full as it can hold. 
aca BUNCH, /. [&wunck.r, Dan.] any promi- 
on of nence, hard knob, or ſwelling, rifing above the 
fo lurtace of a thing. Many things of the ſame 
* kind growing together. A cluſter, applied to 
would be vegetables. Several things collected or tied 
ave wth together at one of their extremeties. | 
heated lo BUNCH, v. u. to grow in knobs or 
| fire, cots protuderances. To ſwell, uſed with out. 
» are mild!  BUNCH-BA'CKED, 4. having bunches on 
ulee at on the back; hump-backed ; 'crooked, owing to 
wy tk 5 the diſlocation of the back or ſhoulder bones. 
fame effe BUNCHINESS, J the quality of being 
wo ball vneven with reſpect to ſurface; growing in 
feet loot knob: or cluſters, oppoled to ſmoothneſs, 
ya har > BUNDLE, , a parcel of goods, or collec- 
ns ball tion ot things wrapped or tied together, in- 
re the wo = the ſecondary idea of being eaſily 
ham; ort254e, 
: 4 * To BUNDLE, v. a. to tie or wrap ſeveral 
l things together. Figuratively, to be included 
\ Rrupid et Sony qi together; to be comprehend:d or 
libe⸗ eee 
_ broal BUNG, J. | bing, Brit.] a ſtopple of wood, 
| Crs, &c, tor the bung-hole of a catk. 
14 and 18 BUNG, v. a. to ſtop a barrel cloſe at 
- coined; b 15 argeſt vent or hole. 
melted from BU NGAY, a town in Suffolk, with a 
nd caft nd murxet on Thurſdays. It is ſeated on a ſpot 
2 by the river Wavenay, which ſeparates 
ukes uſe nom Norfolk. It has two pariſh churches, 
lent behav * 9! Which is handiome, and in the midſt of 
but poſſe B an are the rains of a famous nunnery. 
we, viel a alſo a diſſenting meeting-houſe, and a 
and eſphvia e gk, The ftreets are pretty wide, 
” *C1-payed, Here are likewiſe the re- 
1005 wh mains vi n cattle, ſuppoſed to be built by 


| BUNNGLER, J a bad 


BUO 


houſe was burnt to the ground, and the records 
belonging to the caſtle and convent conſumed. 
It is, however, now a good trading town ; and , 
the women are employed in knitting worſted 
ſtockings, The market is large for corn, It 
is 20 miles S. of Suffolk, and 107 N. of Lon- 


don. 

BU'NG-HOLE, /, a large round hole in a 
barrel, by which it is filled. 

To BU'NGLE, v. . to perform any thing 
in a clumſy aukward manner. Uſed actively, 
to botch. Figuratively, to palliate groſly, 
joined with the particle zp. f 

BU'NGLE, J. a botch; an 


aukward and 
clumſy pertormance. 


workman ; one who 
doe a thing in an ignorant, aukward, or 
clumſy manner. | 

BU'NGLINGLY, ad. in a bad, clumſy, 
ignorant, or aukward manner, N 

BUNN, /. [Bunnelo, Span.] in Paſtry, a 
_ compoſed of yeaſt, flour, and carraway 
ceds. 

BUNT, / corrupted, according to Skin- 
ner, from bent | the middle part of a ſail form- 
ed into a bag, or pouch, that it may ccatain 
more wind. Bunt. lines are ſmall lines faſtened - 
to the foot, and reeved through little blocks 
ſeized to the yard, ſerving to hoift up the bunt 
OR ſail, that it may be ſurled with greater 
eaſe. 

To BUNT, v. u. to ſwell, uſed with the 
particle out. 

BU'NTER, /. [a cant word} a woman 
who picks up rags in the ſtreet, Uſed figura- 
tively, as a term of reproach, to-convey the 
idea of a dirty, naſty, mean, and iow-lived 
creature, 

BU'NTING, . a bird of the lark kind. 

BU'NTINGFORDL, a town of Hertford- 
ſhire, wich a market on Mondays. It is a 
large thoroughfare on the N. road, ſeven miles 
S. of Royſton, and 31 N. by W. of London. 

BUOY, /. | pron. Sey] [ oye, Fr.] a piece 
of wood or cork, and ſometimes an empty 
barrel, well cloſed, floating in the, water, tied 
to a cable faſtened to the bottom of the ſea, in 
order to inform pilots and marinzrs where an- 
chors are dropped in the harbours, where the 
wrecks of ſhips are ſunk, together with ſhal- 
low places, ſand banks, and other impedi- 
ments. The maſt buy is made of a piece of 
a maſt or other piece of wood, which ftands 
out of the water. Buoy is ſometimes uſed for 
a ſea mark, which ſhew: the dangers of diffi- 
cult paſſages. 

To BU'OY, v. a. [pron. Ley] to raiſe 
above the ſurface of the water; to keep afloat, 
Figuratively, to keep any principle or thing 
from fubſiding, or ſinking under oppreſſion, 
To cauſe a thing to aſcend by its ſpecygc light- 
neſs. Neuterly, to float. Figuratively, - to 


ſurmount or get the better of all difficulties 


and impediments, | 
BUO'YANCY, [&zancy] A. the quality of 
floating; or chat quality which prevents A 


thing 


BUR 
thing from ſubſiding, finking, or deſcending. 
 BUO'YANT, F boy'ant} a. that which keeps 
a thing floating ; light; that which will not 
ſink. Figuratively, that which animates, or 
keeps from dejection. . 

BU RBOT, /, a river fiſh full of prickles. 

e [ ſpelt more properly e, 
[ &yrthen, Sax. ] a load, ſuppoſed to be as much 
as a man or a horſe can carry. Figuratively, a 
difficulty, oppreſſion, affliction, or any thing 
that affects a perſon with wearineſs, or becomes 
irkſome ; the number of tons or weight a ſhi 
can carry. In trade, applied to ſteel, 180lb. 
In muſic, the drone or baſs of an organ, bag- 
pipe, &c. and the pipe or ſtring which ſounds it; 
hence the words which are repeated at the end 
of every ſtanza, are called the Suriben of a 
ſong. SyNnoN. By the word burden we under- 
ſtand a weight poſſible to be borne ; by /cad a 
weight more than we are able to bear, A 
light &urthez is no inelegant expreflion ; but a 
light /ad certainly is. 

To BURDEN, v. a. to load ; to encumber, 
or put a perſon to great expence. 8 

BU RDENER, /. one who loads. 
tively, an oppretior. . 

BU'RDENOUS, 4. that which makes load 
heavy. Figuratively, grievous, oppreſſive, 
wrkſome ; putting a perſon to great expence, 
without being of any ſervice to him. 

BU'RDENSOME, a. applied to a very 
preſſing load on the body. Figuratively, ap- 
plied to aſfi: ions, or the trouble one perſon 
gives another, aiflicting the mind with great 
anxiety and diſtrefs. 

BU'RDENSOMENESS, /. applied to loads, 
weight or heavineſg, Figuratively, applied to 
calamities and inconveniences. 

BUREAU“, , [pron. 475] [Fr.] a cheſt 
of drawers, with the top ſloping, and furniſhed 
with pidgeon-holes to keep writings in. 

BU'RFORD, a town of Oxfordſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. 
on the river Windruſh, and is a handſome 
place, chiefly noted for the making of ſaddles. 
The Downs near it, noted for horſe-racing, are 
of great advantage to the town. It is 71 miles 
W. of London. 

BURG, /. See BUR ROW, &c. 

BU RGACG E, /. in Law, a tenure proper to 
cities and borough towns, whereby lands are 
held oi the king, or other lord, at a certain 

early rent. 

BURGAMOT, / | 5erg2motte, Fr.] a ſpe- 
cies of mellow juicy pear. 

EU RCGCEOIS, /. i pron. Zoorois] | bourgeois, 
Fr.] a (mall type uſed by printers. 

BU'RGESS, / [Sourgeois, Fr.] an inhabi- 
tant of a borough or city; or a repreſentative 
of a horough town in parliament. 

BURGH, / a corporate town or borough. 

BURGH, a town in Lincolnſhire, whoſe 
market is on Thurſday, It à 133 miles N. of 
London. i 

BU'RGHER, / _ Burg and war, Sax.) 
eng who has che right of a eitizen, or a vote for 
à parliament-· man. 


Figura- 


It is ſeated on an aſcent 


BUR 


| BU'RGHERSHIP, /. [from bug 1 BU'RNI: 
40%, Sax. ] the dignity, privilege, & office At ch colle 
burgher, | $i TELE where wood 
BU RGLARV, / in Law a felonious break, placed, is f 
ing and entering a perſon's houſe in the night, times hotte! 
time, with an intent to commit ſome felony glaſs mult c 
whether it be executed or not. If the *. to burn. I 
happen in the day- time, it is then called bouſe. glaſſes are m 
breaking, by way of diſtinction. A reward of by lenſes, 01 
401. is given for apprehending perſons guilty of light throug 
this crime, by 5 Ann. c. 51. To BU'F 


EU'RGOMASTER, /. [ moſt properly ſpel 
burgh: rmaſter | ¶ borger and meafter, Te fo 
chief magiſtrate of the towns of Holland, Flag. 


Jiſh any ſub 
terly, to gre 
ſplendor. 


by aſhes, Figuratively, flame or fire. 


ders, and Germany, and anſwers to an aller. BU'RNI: 
men and ſheriff of London, | poliſhes ; at 
BU'RIAL, / the interring or placing a de BU'RNI: 
body in the ground. Figuratively, the placing make them 
any thing in the earth, or under the water. The BU'RNL 
burial ſervice is an office of. the church, per market on 
formed at the grave and interment of one d W. of Lond 
its members, g BURNT, 
BU'RIER, / he that places or inten 1 BU'RNT 
corpſe in the grave. Figuratively, that which e coaſt of 
removes any corpſe or other thing out of figtt, ot Edinburg 
Seldom uſed. | | BURR, 
BU'RINE, J. [Fr. ] a tool uſed by engraren likewiſe a 1 
to make their marks, or etch on metal. 61 veal. 
To BURL, v. a. to dreſs cloaths as fullen BURRE 
do. lening, a ſpe 
BURLE'SQUE, [| burleſe] /. [from burly, butter pear, 
Ital.] a droll, ludicrous kind of poetry, | BURRE 
wherein both perſons and things are reyr- winged inleC 
ſented in ſuch a ridiculous light as to excit likewiſe the 
laughter. | BU'RRE 
To BURLE'SQUE, [4urleft] v. a. to tun or mall bu 
to ridicule ; to repreſent a perſon or thing in: Iron, &c. pu 
ludicrous and ridiculous manner. a piece of or, 
BU'RLY, a. tall, or over-grown, applied w B RRO 
ſtature. Of large dimenſions, or very vide, URGH, | 
|applied.to breadth. High-ſounding, Iwelling which ſends 
or pompous, applied to ſtile, ſierly apply 
To BURN, v. a. [preter, I burnt, or I hat holes made i 
burnt | | bernan Sax. | to conſume or deſtroy If To BU'R 
fire; to occaſion a wound by fire, or any het Fround like 
ſolid body. Neuterly, to be on fire; to kindle. BU'RSA] 
Figuratively, to ſhine as if in flame. To be a college 3 y 
violently agitated, or inflamed by paſſion; W account ; 
make the cheeks glow- with heat, or conſume peatto the u 
like latent fire. URS E, 
BURN, /. a wound or hurt received fron 3 where 
fire. Inels. 
BU'RNHAM, a village in Byckinghamfhith \ BURST, 
three miles E. of Maidenhead. ; Lung with y 
BU RNHAM, a village in Somerletbitt W erpioſion 
three miles N. of Huntſpil. ah Kind, 
BU'RNHAM, a town in Norfolk, with 1 To BUR 
market on Mond. and Sat. It is ſeated neat Aer Our, 
the fea, 29 miles N. W. from Norwich, under 
1264 N. E. of London. Eo with. 
BU'RNING, / the action of fire on ſow dome in 
ſubſtance, whereby the minute p2rts are forc "5 1 
from each other, put into violent motion, vdenneſs 2 
R | them» BURST 
ſome of them aſſuming the nature of fre ol 1 
ſolves, fly of to their proper ſphere, * T. BUI 
others either aſcend in vapours, ox are n 
j 17 R 1 11 
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BUR 
BURNING. GLASS, /. a convex glaſs 
which collects the rays of the ſun into a point, 
where wood, or other combuſtible matter being 
placed, is ſet on fire. As a wood fire is 45 
times hotter than that of the ſummer-ſun, a 
glaſs mult condenſe the rays of light 33 times 
to burn. The burning-glaſſes made of looking- 
plaiſes are much more powerful than thoſe mage 
dy lenſes, or glaſſes that tranſmit the rays of 
light through them. 

To BU'RNIGSH, 2. a. [ brunir, Fr. | to po- 
Iſh any ſubſtance ſo as to make it ſhine. Neu- 
terly, to grow bright or glotſy : to ſhine with 
(ſplendor. 

BU RNISHER, /. one who burniſhes or 

liſhes ; an inſtrument uſed by poliſhers. 

BU'RNISHING, J. the poliſhing metals to 
make them gloſſy, or ſhining. 

BU'RNLEY, a town of Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Mondays. It is 2074 miles N. N. 
W. of London. 5 
BURNT, part, paſſ. of BURN. 
BU'RNT-ISLAND, a parliament town on 
e coaſt of Scotland, in Fife, 10 miles N. W. 
vt Edinburgh. 

BURR, / the lobe or lap of the ear; 
Iikewile a ſweet-bread of meat, eſpecially that 
of veal. 

BURREL, /. [from S urre, Fr.] in gar- 
lending, a ſpecies ot pear called likewiſe the red 
Butter pear, 

BURREL-FLY, / in Natural Hiſtory a 
winged inleCt very troubleſome to cattle, ur 
likewiſe the * y, gad-bee, or breeze. 

BU'RREL-SHOT, F. a fort of caſe- hot, 
or mall bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old 
Iron, &c. put into caſes, to be diſcharged from 
a piece of ordnance. 

BURROW, BERG, RURG, BOROUGH, 
URGH, /. [burg. Sax. ] a corporate town 


merly applied only to fortified places. The 
hol-s made in the groud by rabbits. 

To BURROW, v. a. to make holes in the 
ground like rabbits. 


a college; who receives its monies, and keeps 
3 account ; a treaſurer, In Scotland, a ſtudent 
Kab to the univerſities by each.preſbytery. 

| BURSE, J. [bourſe, Fr.] an Exchange, or 


Igels. 
\ BURST, J a ſeparation of the parts of a 
eng with violence, and attended with noiſe ; 


ay kind. 


To BURST, v. . [ preter, I burt, have 


under with violence; to quit, or break 

"fy, With the particle from. Uſed with into, 

15 e in iucicnly, „ She burſt into the 
„. To leak, ſeparate, or diſunite with 

vedenneſs and jolence. 

e * EU RSTEN, [part. ot Bu sT] 
* , Applied to ene who has a rupture. 


T:BU'RTHEN, . 4a, 0 See Bux DEN 


BURTHEN, / 


which ſends members to parliament, and for- 


BU'RSAR, I. ¶burſariut, Lat.] an officer in 


282 where merchants aſſemble to tranſact buy 


al exp.olion; a ſudden and violent action of 


vjt,or burſien | Luan, Sax. ] to ſeparate or 


BUR 

BU'RTON UPON TRENT, a town of 
Staffordſhire, with a market cn Thurſdays, It 
had formerly a large abbey ; and over the river 
Trent it has now a famous bridge of free-ſtone 
about a quarter of a mile in length, fupparte: 
by 'g7 arches. It conſiſts chiefly of one long 
itreet, running from the place where the abbey 
ſtood to the bridge; and has a good market for 
corn and proviſions. Baurton- ale is accounted 
the beſt of any brought to London. It is 129% 
miles N. N, W. of London. | 

BU'RTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 2 
market on Mondays, It is ſeated cn a hill 
near the river Trent, and is but a ſmall place. 
It is 1645 miles N. by W. of London. 55 

BURTON, a town cf Weſtmoreland, with a 
market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated in a valley, 
near a large hill called Farleton-Knothill. The 
town is pretty well built; but the market is 
very ſmall ; and it is on the great road from 
Lancaſter to Carliſle, It is 2464 miles N. N. 
W. of London, 

BU'RWASH, a village in Suſſex, eight 
miles W. of Battle-Abbey. 

BU'RY, [commonly pron. Gerry, in this and 
the four next words ] /. [Surg. Sax ] a dwelling- 
place or houſe, Added to the Saxon names, 
implies that the perſon or company reſided or 
lived there: thus Aldermanbury ſeems to in- 
ti mate that the aldermen reſided formerly in 
that place. 


grave; to inter with funeral rites; to cover 
with earth. Figuratively, to conceal, or hide. 

BU'RYING-PLACE, /, a place ſet apart 
for interring bodies; a church-yard. 

BU'RY ST. EDMUND's, a town of Suf. 
folk, with a market on Wedneſdays and Satur-. 
days. The fituation is exceeding pleaſant, and 
the air is ſuppoſed to be the beſt in England, 
for which reaſon it is frequented by the better 
ſort of people. It was formerly of great note 
for its abbey, which was ſaid to be the fineſt 
and richeſt of any in England, and ſtood be- 


large, and ſeated in one church-yard. In St. 
Mary's, one of theſe churches, lies 2 2. 
of France, who was married to Thomas Duke 
of Norfolk. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is governed by a recorder, 12 alder- 
men, and 24 common council, The ſtreets, 
which are always clezn,. are pretty wide, and 
well paved, The town took its name from 
St. Edmund the King, who was buried here, 
after being murdered in a wood, and his head 
ſevered from his body, Beſides the above 
churches, there are one Preſbyterian, one 
Independent, and one Quakers meeting. Here 
is a ſpacious market-hall, a grammar-ſchool, 
a fine fair-fted, and a beautiful croſs. The 
market is very large for corn, fiſh, and for 1. 
The aſſizes for the county are held here. It 
is 14 miles E. of Newmarket, and 72 N. N. 
E. of London. 

BU RV, a town of Lancaſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays. It is 36 miles S. E. of 
Lancaſter, and 190 N. N. W. of London. 
4 BUSH, 


*. 


To BU'RY, v. 4. to inter a corpſe in - 


tween the two churches, which are both very 


To BUSH, v. 7. to grow thick, to grow in 
a great number cloſe together. 

 BUSHEL, /. | boiffear, 81 a meaſure of 
capacity for dry goods, as corn, falt, fruit, coals, 
c. containing eight gallons, or four pecks, or 
the eighth part of a quartern of corn, &c. 

BU'SHY, a. full of branches. Figurative- 
Iy, ſhort, but growing in great numbers. 

BU'SILESS, [ bizileſs} a. without employ; 
at leiſure. Figuratively, without the fatigue 
which attends buſineſs. 

BU'SILY, [ily] ad. in an officious in- 
quiſitive manner. With an air of ſeeming 
hurry from a multiplicity of buſineſs, 

BU'SINESS, /. [bi/neſs or bizneſs] em- 
ployment; a man's peculiar trade or profeſſion ; 
affairs or concerns. After da, properly, ſer- 
vice, advantage, or a means of attaining an 
end. A perpctual ſpring will not do their 
buſineſs.”” Bent. To lo a man's buſineſs, is a 
low and familiar phraſe for killing, deſtroy- 
ing, or ruining him. Sy NON. Buſineſs im- 
plics an object of induſtry ; affairs an object 
of concern. The firſt implies the hands; the 
ſecond the mind. The word 6uſir:ſs, by its 
Having no plural number, intimates a parti- 
cular employ. By the ſingular. of afairs be- 
ing ſeldom in uſe in the ſenſe before us, that 
word is underſtood to mean a variety of tranſ- 
actions. 

BUS K, /. [ &»ſque, Fr.] a piece of ſteel or 
whalebone, worn at tht ſtomacher of a wo- 
man's ſtays, in order to keep them in the pro- 

r form, and ftrengthen them. 

BUSKIN, /. [ roſcker, Belg. ] a kind of 
ſhort boot worn by the ancients, covering the 
foot and leg as far as the middle, Jaced or 


faſtened before; was worn by the dramatic 


performers in tragedy, and dittinguiſhed from 
the ſock worn in comedy, which was of a 
thinner ſole, and conſequently lower. Figu- 
ratively, tragedy. | . 

BUSS, /. [Bus, Ir. ] a ſalute given by the 
lips; diſtinguiſhed from a kiſs, which is given 
with a greater ſhew of diſtai.ce or ceremonious 
kindneſs. In Fiſhery, a ſmall veſſel from 48 
to 60 tons burden, uſed in the herring fiſhery. 

To BUSS, v. a. to ſalute a perſon with 
the lips. Figurativciy, to touch, 

BUST. / [e, Ital.] in Sculpture, the 
figure of a perſon in relievo, containing only 
head, ſhoulders, and ſtomach, uſually placed 
on a pedeſtal or conſole. The Italians uſe 
the term for the trunk of the human body, from 
the neck to the hips. 

BU'STARD /. [ ucciano, Ital.] a wild 
turkey. | 

To BU'STLE, v. . to ſet about a thing 
with activity; to make a feat noiſe or ſtir 
about any thing. 

BU'STLE, /. a hurry of buſineſs; a noiſe 
or tumult. 


BU'STLER, V. an active, induſtrious, ſtir- 


ting man. 


BU'SY, C pron. bizy or 4% ,] a. [from buſ- 


BUSH, /, [4ois, Fr.] a thick ſhrub. tive, diligent, officious. 
To BU'SY, [| izy} v. a. 
ed ; to employ. 
Y-BODY, [ b1z:y-body] / an officio 
per ſon meddling with the concerns of aver 
people, offering aſſiſtance, and giving advice 
wit zout being aſked. | 
BUT, cory. | bute, Butan, Sax.) when ied, 
verts or breaks off the thread of a diſcourſe, 
ſo as to purſue a different topic, it intimates x 
ſtop of the mind, and ſignifies hozbeit, © By 
to ſay no more.” When applied to limit ct 
reſtrain the ſenſe to what is expreſſed, excly. 
ſive of all other:, it ſignifies only, 4 1 ſaw by 
When uſed to im 
to be otherwiſe than it ſhould be 
yet, or nevertheleſs. 
not that God would bring you to the true re. 
oined with did or bad, it denote 
id 5at men conſider.” 
After a comparative noun it has the force of 
than, No ſooner up, but he privately open» 
ed the gate.” Guard. No. 167. After the 
auxiliary verb be, preceded by a negative, it 
implies otherwiſe than. 
ture has ſome director.“ Hoster. Joined with 
for, it implies without, or had it nut bem far 
„And but far miſchief you had died for 
ſpite.'* Dryd. After a negative, or queſtion 
implying a negative, it denotes an exception, 
except. Who can it be, ye gods, but perjurtd 
Smith's Phed. 

BUT, /. { 5out, Fr.] a limit or bountar, 
In Sea Language, the end of any plank which 
joins to another on the outſide of a ſhip unde 


BOT. END, the broad or blunt end of 1 
thing, or the end on which it reſts. 

BU'TCHER, /, i Boncber, Fr.] one who 
kills, cuts vp, and ſells the fleſh of catile in! 
market, or his own houſe, 
figuratively for one who is of a barbarous dilps- 
ſition, delights in murder, or the laughter 


% You pray; but it i 


«© Tt cannot be but na- 


Butcher is uſed 


To BU'TCHER, v. 2. to ſlay or kill a 
beaſt. Figuratively, to murder one ofthe hi- 
man ſpecies in a barbarous and cruel manner. 

BU'TCHERLY, ad. in a cruel, barbarouy 
or Hoody manner. 

BU'TCHERY, / the trade of a butche! 
Figuratively, the commiſſion of murder, u. 
tended with exceſſive cruelty ; cruelty; bet 


HIRE, in Scotland, conſiſts of the 
iſlands of Arran and Bute, which lie in the 
Frith of Clyde, to the S. of Argyle" 
They are fertile in corn and paſtures, 3 
| there is a conſiderable herring fiſhery. 
ſhire, together with Caithneſs, ſends 07 
member to parliament. 
BU'TLER, /. formerly Tony 
is, one who fills bottles] [ Gouteriairr, 
ſervant who has the care of the wn 
other liquors uſed in a family. 
BU'TLERAGE, /. the d 
imported, claimed by the king) 


ſpelt Bottiler, t 
Fr.] 4 


glam, Sax. ] engaged in any employment; ac- 


U'TLERSHIP, 7. MENT 
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W Or lupport 


BUT = B Y 

chitecture, ſupporters. on, or againſt, which nion or cauſe, | 
the feet of an arch reſt; likewiſe the little} To BU'TTRESS, v. 3. to prop, ſupport, 
places taken out of the yard or ground plot of or ſecure from falling. | f 
n houſe for a buttery or ſcullery. BUTYRA'CEOUS, or BU'TYROUS, 4. 

BUTT, / [4utte, Sax. ] a veſſel or barrel [from butyrum, Lat.] having the properties or 
containing 126 gallons of wine, 108 of beer, | qualities ot butter. 
and from 1.5 to 22 ct. of currants. BU'XOM, 4. [bocſum, Sax.] obedient; 


'Cez 


dis 


BUTT, / [4zt, Fr. I the place or mark which tractable. Figuratively, void of reſiſtance 
urle, a perſon is to hit in ſhooting. Figuratively, | yielding, or giving way. Gay, lively, briſk, 
wy the point or object to which any perſon's mea- | Wanton, jolly. | 
7 it 


{ures are made by a puſh in fencing z a perſon|  BU'XOMLY, 4. in a wanton, lively, gay, , 
it of who is the object of ridicule to a whole com- or amorous manner. | 

exclu. pany, = BU XOMNESS. /. wanton, gay, or amorous. 

vw but To BUTT, v. 4. to ſtrike or give a blow] BU'XSTEAD, or BU'CKSTEAD, à vil- 

thing with the head, applied to the method of|lage in Suſſex, 10 miles 8. S. E. of Eaſt» 


grihex attack uſed by a ram. Grinſtead, ** 2 

tit n. BUTTER, /. [ Burtere, Sax. ] a fat and] BU'XTON-WELLS, in Derbyſhire, for- 
ue we. unctuous ſubſtance made from cream by churn- merly noted for two ſprings which were near 
denotes ing. Suffolk, being a good ſoil, is famous for each other, one of which was very hot, and the 
Tillaſ, very good butter. Wu other very cold; but the wonder is now, lofty 
orce dl To BU'T'TER, v. 4. to ſpread or pour but-| for they are blended together. It lies at the 
A ter upon any thing. | bottom of a dirty village of the ſame name, 

r the 


er th BUTTER-FLY, ,. {butterflege, Sax. ] in where there is a public inn, which is ve 
15 it Natural Hiſtory, a beautiful inſe& produced large and commodious ; a great deal of 
be wr from an egg, eruca- worm, caterpillar, and] company reſort there in the ſummer-time, as 
nymph, or aurelia. The wonders of the dif-| well for air and exerciſe, as for the benefit of 
been fo, ferent ſtages before it arrives to its maturity, bathing, There is plenty of grouſe or moor 
died for 2nd the profuſion of ſplendour which appears | game for thoſe who love ſhooting, and trouts 
queſtion in its ſtructure, when applied to the butterfly and greylings for thoſe that love fiſhing, In 
my ſtate, would require too much room to expatiate | ſhort, here are diverſions of all ſorts at an eaſy 
| perjur 6 here, ; h 5 rate. The water is not near ſo warm as the 
; BU TTERIS, J. in Farriery, an inftrument hot well at Briſtol. It is ga miles N. W. of 
bouncary. tel ſet in a wooden handle, uſed in paring Derby, and 1594 N. N. W. of London, 


nk which ſte foot, or cutting the hoof of an horſe To BUY, v. a. [ pron. 45 [ biegean, Sax 

ſhip under BUTTER-MILK, / the whey ſeparated | to purchaſe a thing 5 — 2 2 

4 om the cream in making butter. of any other commodity. Figuratively, to ex- 

| BUTTER-PRINT, /. a piece of carved| change one thing for another. To bribe, or- | 
AF uf to mark puter. corrupt by bribery. | 

A ind BUTTERY, a. having the appearance or BU'YER, [4y'er] . he that purchaſes = . = 

on wy ulitie of butter. | thing with money, Sc. 

er 1 BY TTERY, . a room where butter or To BUZZ, v. a. | 5ixzen, Teut. ] to hum, | 

rl der proviſions are kept. or make a noiſe like bees, flies, or waſps. K 

laughter d BUTTOCK, . the broad, thick, fleſhy] To BUZZ, v. u. To whiſper, Uſed with 


it of a man, or beaſt, joining to the hip. abroad, to diyul bliſh, or \! 
4 5 » or beaſt, p. to divulge, publiſh, or ſpread a report or 
or kill 4 ae buttock of a ſhip is her full breadth right| rumour. * M In 23 


of the huber. BUZZ, /. the humming ſound of bees ; 4 
r 1 - « 1 

1 we * TTON, / [bottwwn, Brit.] a ſmall flat- whiſper, as talk. 8 ; # 

„ bat round ball made of metal, or wood co-| BU'ZZARD, / [bu/ard, Fr.] a degenerate 


f a butcht, 4 with filk or hair, ſewed to the cloaths to] kind of hawk. Figuratively, a perſon of mean 
murder, a 3 part of dreſs together, Figuratively, | parts ; a blockhead or dunce. 
wag <9» r bail, In Botany, the round head off BU'ZZER, /. a ſecret whiſperer, or one who 
melt . bud. In Carpentry, a piece of wood | endeavours, by falſe rumours, to alienate the 
"ft 6f th * _ a nail or ſcrew, uſed to keep af affections of another. | q 
> fe in * 4 55 In Smithery, a braſs nob of a BY, prep. [ 81, big, Sax. ] after words ſigni. 
ler ing to open or ſhut a door. In Natu- | fying action, it implies the agent, cauſe, means, 


K. 1 11:6 

2 2 the ſea- urchin, a kind of crab- | manner; and is uſed after verbs neuter, for 
ery, Th 1 inſtead of feet. che inſtrument. After quantity it expreſſes 
25 * „ v. a. to ſew buttons on a] the proportion. At the end of a ſentence, it 
"i to clole or faſten the parts of a|implies imitation or 2 « A model 

ren Rm 9:ther with buttons. Figuratively, to build others y. Arbuth. After an adjec= 
Fr 1 tive of the comparative degree, it denotes 
1 UTTON-HOLE, Y the hole made in af the difference. - . Shorter Ey the head.“ Ap- 
e une F made in a ch. . © Shorter Ey the head. p- 
zu rrgr e and faſten the button in. plied to place or ſituation, it denotes nearneſs. 

roa vir = SS, J. [from adoatir, Fr.] in — to the pronouns himſelf, herſelf, &c. it 

dure, a kind of butment ſerving to] ligniſies the excluſion or abſence of all others. 


_—_ vie. er ſupport the ſides of a building er wall. | Aiter bs it ſignifies Peſſeſſion, or ready A 
| | 7. 


F the ſpirit y him." 


CAB. 


uſe « He kept ſome commended, not only as being more private co. 
| Boyle. In forms of ſwearing, it fignifies a to the etymology of words derived from the wet council 
particularizing, or ſpecifying the object. Uſed | Latin, but likewiſe confirmed by the pratce Mey, and 
adverbially, it ſignifies ear, or at a ſmall diſ- of the Anglo-Saxons, from whom we hare which con- 
tance, applied to place. Paſſing, applied to | borrowed the beſt part of our language. Uſed CA'BI 
motion; and preſence when uted with be. „Jas a figure, it ſtands for 100, and when double cabinets, « 
will not be Ey. Shak." By and by, ſignifies a CC, 200. When placed before a name, it farniture fe 
ſhort time, or ſhortly. Uſed ſubſtantively, | ſignifies Caius, Ceſar, Ke. With Roman CA'BLI 
for ſomething which is not the direct or im- Lawyers, it ſignified to condemm, from condemns, ſtrong, thr 
mediate object of a.perſon's regard; generally See A. When double, it ſignified conſult. 1 inches in 
uſed with the prepoſition Ey. y the Ey. | Commerce, it is uſed by merchants to mark hold the | 
Dryd. This word is commonly wrote ge, their books. In Muſic, it denotes the highe pieces of cx 
and as it diſtivguiſhes it from the prepoſition, part of a thorough baſs. _ a ſbat of the 
ſhould be generally adopted for the ſake off CA'BAL, /. See Canara. CA'BLE 
perſpicuit r. | CABA'L, /. [cabale, Fr.] a body of me cables. Cy 
BY, or BYE, in Compoſition, implies ſome- | united in ſome deſign to diſturb or change the thoſe whic 
thing out of the direct way, as &y-road ; ſome-|adminiftration of a ſtate, diſtinguiſhed from. form of a c 
thing irregular, private, or ſeltiſh, as by-end ; | party, in the ſame degree as few from nay, is that whit 
ſomething private, oppoſed to that which is by | Figuratively, an intrigue or plot to introduce ſhip's cable 
public authority, as a by-/aw. a change in an adminiſtration. fl CABO'C 
BY-END, /. private, or ſelf-intereſt, op-“ To CABA'L, v. u. | cabaler, Fr.] to fom of a deaſt 
poſed to public ſpirit, and conveying an idea | plots. parallel to t 
of reproach. a CA BALA, /. [ Chald.] properly figiifn CA BUR 
BY-GONE, a. paſt, peculiar to the tradition, and is the name of a myſterious CA'CAC 
Scotch. | kind of ſcience, thought to have been deli. bre of a co 
BY-LAW, /. a law made by corporations |vered by revelation to the ancient Jews, and} very comme 
or court-leets for the better government of ei- tranſmitted by oral tradition to thoſe of an W good, ha 
ties, Sc. in caſes which are not provided for | times; ſerving for interpretation to the book peel; and w 
by the public laws, but no ways oppoſite or both of nature and Scripture. It confi appear full, 
contrary to them. | | principally in the combination of particular olour, very 
BY-MATTER, / ſomething which is ac- words, letters, and numbers, by means whett- reddiſh wit 
cidental, and has no connection with the main of the rabbins pretended to diſcover thin taſte, withoi 
ſubject. | future, and to ſee clearly into the ſenſe d bs one of the 
BY-PAST, a. paſt, peculiar to the many difficult paſſages of Scripture, Iuces, and 
Scotch, CA'BALISTS, /, a ſect among the Eu be. Of | 
BY-PATH, /. a private path, oppoſed to who interpret ſcripture. ſerve, as alſ 
a public path | CABALT'STIC, or CABALFSTICAL « CACHE 
BY-ROAD, /. an unfrequented road. ſomething relating to the Cabaliſts; ſons n ill habit 
BY-WAY, J. a private and obſcure way. thing myſtical. | G | di the hun 
BY-WORD, /. | bi-word, Sax. ] a ſaying, | CABA'LLER, . one who enters into plek weakens the 
roverb, or term of reproach. and intrigues to diſturb and change the adi | CACHE' 
BY'ZANTINE, /. Sce BIZANTIN E. f ſtration of any government. ; eklic or ha 
| CABARET, J. [Fr.] in France, ib. 

verd. CACHIN 
"7 CA'BBAGE, /. in Botany, the brafca i bud laughte 
kitchen plant with large, fleſhy, and glaucon CA'CKL| 
A The third letter in the Engliſh al- coloured leaves. Linnæus ranges it in th dal. 1 
i phabet, is ſuppoſed by ſome to have ſecond ſect of his 1 th claſs, joining the tumh «A CA'C 
) been borrowed from the Hebrew, by navew, and rocket to it; and its ſpecies a ke a noiſ 

others from the Grecian, It is ſounded by eight; the varieties of the firſt being elently 0 of a hen 
prefling the breath between the tongue, raiſed and thoſe of the third ſort two. | ORD 
to the roof ot the mouth near the palate, and To CA' 3 v. a, to defraud 2 fed al 
the lips open. Before the vowels ay o, 1, and ſof part of his cloth. l 4 ez ay 
all rs it is pronounced hard, though CA'BIN, fe. | chabin, Brit.] a little _ pn 
ſomewhat ſofter than the &, as in cage, cat, cottage. On board a ſhip, ſmall * A * Ir 
ext; but before i, e, and y, it has a ſound like of different dimenſions, for the officer 3 VI 
the /, but ſomewhat more tharp, as in cir, cell, die in. 3 abe 1 15 DE 
cyder ; before an +, it has a peculiar ſound, | To CA'BIN, v. . t live in 4 1 01 
between the hardneſs of the & and the ſoftneſs | Figuratively, to live or lie in an) narro 3 cre: 

of the /, as in chair, cheeſe ; but in words de- ſmall place. 1 1 
rived from the French, it is ſounded like an {| CA BINE D, a. belonging to a cabin. 47 hoy 
before J, as in chaſſe, chicane, which are pro- ratively, narrow, or belonging t93 "yp i 

nounced ue, ſpicane, It has been cuſto- ber. | - Cacop' 
mary to add a & to it, when it comes at the] CA'BINET, /{* cabinet, Fr.] auen keine, 2 1 
end of words, as in /ogzck ; but moderns ſeem ers, a kind of preſs or cheſt with ie f i ex 
now to have dropped it as uſeleſs, writing /5- and drawers for preſerving CURE ** % 1 Ta 
tir, critic, muſic &c. Which is certainly to be } ing cloaths, Figurativel y & toom 1 15 a 
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[wats conſultations are held. Henee à cab/- 
wt council is that which is held with great pri- 
vacy, and wherein the moſt important articles 
which concern a ſtate, are determined. 


cabinets, cheſts of drawers, and other wooden 
furniture for chambers, or dining rooms. 
CABLE, / [cabl, Brit.] a thick, large, 
frong, three - trand rope, from three to twenty 
inches in diameter, faſtened to an anchor to 
hold the ſhip when ſhe rides. When twa 
piece: of cable are ſpliced together, it is called 
a ſoot of the cable. 

CA'BLED, a. belonging to, or reſembling 
cables. Cabled flutes, in Architecture, are 
thoſe which are filled up with pieces in the 


is that which is formed of the two ends of a 
CABO'CHED, @. in Heraldry, the head 


parallel to the face. 


very common in the Weſt Indies. The fruit, 
A good, has a brown and pretty even ſkin or 
peel; and when it is taken off, the kernel muſt 
appear full, plump, and ſnining, of a hazle-nut 


peddiſh within, of a bitteriſh and aſtringent 
taite, without any greeniſh or muſty ſavour. It 
bs one of the moſt oily fruits which nature pro- 
luces, and never grows rank, how old ſoever 
ſerve, as alſo chocolate. 

n ill habit of body, or ſuch a diſtemperature 


Feakens the vital and animal functions. 


wa or kakekticat] a. having an ill habit of 
pOCy, 


fat of a hen, Figuratively, to laugh heartily. 


pratively, 2 
l- tale A tatler. 


donlter, created in 


Op houſe in a ſcheme of. the heavens, ſo 


"CAS 


CA'BINET MAKER, / one who makes 


m of a cable, In Heraldry, a cabled crofs 
p's cable. 
a beaſt cut off behind the ears by a ſection 


CA'BURNS, /. ſmall ropes uſed in a ſhip. 
CA'CAO, or Ca'coa, J. a nut about the 
e of a common almond, the fruit of a tree 


our, very dark on the outſide, a little more 


he, Of this fruit is made an excellent con- 
CACHE'XY, [ kakekſy] 5 [ zaxetiay Gr.] 
the humours, as hinders nutrition, and 


CACHE'CTIC, or CACHE'CTICAL, [ ka- 


CACHINNA'TION, [kakinniſben] f. a 
ud laughter, or what we call a horſe laugh. 
1 CKLE, / the noiſe made by a gooſe or 
WI. 

To CA CKLE, v. x. ¶laccbelen, Brit.] to 
Ake a noiſe like a gooſe ; applied likewiſe to 


CA'CKLER, J. a fowl that cackles. Fi- 
perion who diyulges a ſecret; a 


CACOCHY'MY, [ kakoky'my] {. [xaxoyv- 

, Gr.] in Medicine, a vicious or corrupt 

ate of the vital humours. 

een MON, /. [xaxoFaluwy, Gr.] an 

fun, or ghoſt; any imaginary frightful 

the minds of fearful and 
With Aftrologers, it is 


IPCTititious people, 


| px the pretended terror of its prognoſ- 


e e 
3 et applie Hippocrates to 
"nt and difficult 3 In Sur- 


n an jnyeterate diſeale, breaking * 


CAD 

in 2 ar keg hardly curable, e 
Gr, ] in Grammar * l the meeting 
together of letters, ſyllables, or words, which 
form a harſh and diſagreeable ſound. . 
| To CACU'MINATE, v. a. [cacumino, 
Lat.] to ſharpen. 65 

CADA'VEROUS, a. [from cadaver, Lat.] 
paving the appearance or, qualities of a dead 


y. | 

CA'DDIS, /. a kind of tape or ribbon. In 
Natural Hiſtory, a kind of worm or grub 
found in a caſe of ftraw, derived from codde, 
Sax. a bag, 


| CADE, a. ſoft, tender, tame, delicate. In 


Huſbandry, a cade lamb, is one that is bred in 
a houſe; a houſe lamb, Hence to cade, the 
verb, to bring up tenderly. 7 
CADE, /. [| cadus, Lat.] a cag, caſk, or bar- 
rel. A cade of herrings is a veſſel containing 
500, and a cade of ſprats, 1000. | 
CA'DENCE, /. | cadence, Fr.] a fall, de- 
cline, or deſcent. In Muſic, catence is a cer- 
tain reſt either at the end of a ſong, or of ſome 
of its parts into which it is divived, as into 
members or periods. Cadence, in Dancing, is 
when the ſeveral ſteps and motions follow or an- 
{wer the different notes or meaſure of the muſic. 
CA'DET, /. [ cadet, Fr.] the younger ſon of 
a family, is a word naturalized in our language 
from the French. Among the military men, 
it denotes a young gentleman, who ſerves in a 
marching regiment, as a private man, at his 
own expence, with a view to acquire know- 
ledge in the art of war, and to obtain a com- 
miſſion in the army. ; a 
CA DEW, or Ca. DEWORM, F. in Natu- 
ral Hiſtory, a kind of worms, which in time 
change into butterflies. | 
CA'DI, / a magiſtrate among the Turks. 
CA'DIZ, a handſome, large, ſtrong, rich, 
and famous town of Spain, in Andaluſia, with 
a good harbour, frequented by merchant ſhips 
from all parts. It is a biſhop's ſee, and ſeated 
on an iſland, about 18 miles in length, and 
9 in breadth; but the N. W. end, where the 
town ſtands, is not two broad, It has a com- 
munication with the continent on the oppoſite 
ſhore by a bridge. The bay formed by it is 
12 miles in length, and fix in breadth. All 
the Spaniſh ſhips go from hence to the Weſt- 
Indies, and return hither. Tt was taken and 
plundered by the Engliſh in 1596; but being 
attempted again in 1702, they had not the 
like ſucceſs. It contains about gooo houſes, 
and $0,000 inhabitants; and the cathedral is 
a very handſome ſtructure. Lon. 6. 46. W. 
lat. 36. 2. N. 1 6 
CA DMIA, / a recrement of copper ore 
produced in furnaces, when that metal is ſes 
parated from its ore. ” 
CADU'CE, or CADU'CEUS, F. [Lat.] 
among the Romans, was a white ſtaff or wand, 
carried by thoſe officers who went to pro- 
claim peace with any people with whom they 


had been at variance. Alſo, a rod entwiſted 
by two ſerpents, borne by Mercury, as the 
N 2 enſign 
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CAL 
enſign of his quality and office, given him, 
according to the fable, fer his ſeven-ſtringed 
harp. The poets aſcribeto this rod the proper- 
ties of laying men aſleep, raiſing the dead, &c. 
C CUM, /. [Lat.] in Anatomy, one of 
\ the three portions of the larger inteſtines. 

CAERFLI'LLY, a town of Glamorganſhire, 
in South- Wales, with a market on Thurſdays. 
It is ſeated between the rivers Taff and Rum- 
ney, in 2 mooriſh ground, and among the hills. 
It is thought the walls now in ruins were built 
by the Romans, there being often Roman coins 
dug up here. It is 5 miles N. of Landaff, and 
158 W. of London.” 

CAERLE'ON, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, It is a place of 
great antiquity, and was a Roman town, as is 
evident from the many Roman antiquities 
found here. It is commodiouſly ſeated on the 
river Uſk, over which there is a large wooden 
bridge. The houſes are generally built of 
ſtone ; and there are the ruins of a caſtle ſtill 
to be ſeen. It is 19 miles S. W. of Monmouth, 
and 1474 W. by N. of London. 

_ CA'ERWIS, a town of Flintſhire, in N. 
Wales, with a market on Tueſdays. It is 
ſeated on an aſcent ; and, though it is but a 
ſmall place, the market is very good for corn 
and proviſions. It is five miles E. of St. 
Aſaph, five W. of Flint, and 20g N. W. of 
London. 

CA'STUS, /, [Lat.] a large gauntlet made 
of raw hides, uſed in combats with the an- 
cients; they were ſtudded with nails, or 
ſtrengthened with lead or plates of iron, and 
ſurrounded the hands, wriſt, and arm, to guard 
them from blows, and prevent their being 
broken or diflocated. 

CA'FTAN, /. [Perſ.] a Perſian veſt or 
garment. , 

CA, J. a barre] or wooden veſſel, con- 
taining four or five gallons. 

CAGE, /. fcage, Fr.] an incloſure of 
twigs or-wire, in which birds are kept; a 
place for wild beaſts, incloſed with palliſadoes; 
a priſon' for people guilty of petty crimes. 

To CAGE, v. a. to incloſe or confine in a 
cage. | | 

To CAJO'LE, v. a. [ cajoler, Fr.] to flat- 
ter, ſooth, or coax, including the idea of diſſi- 
mulation. | a 

CAJO'LER, / a flatterer, or wheetler. 

CAl'OS TER, a town in Lincolnſhire, 135 
miles from London. 

CA'ISSON, / [Fr. ] a cheſt of bombs or 

wder, laid in the enemy's way, to be fired on 
bis approach. 8 

CAI “TIFF, /. [cherif, Fr.] a criminal who 
is guilty of meanneſs; a deſpicable' contemp- 
tible villain. | 

CAKE, /. [caccex, Brit.] a rich kind of 
baked bread, generally thin and round. Figu- 
ratively, any thing compoſed of flour and baked, 
made in a thin and flattiſh form. 

To CAKE, v. 7. to harden like dough in 
the oven. 


CA 
tree growing from twenty-three to Wirt 
high. The ſhells of the fruit are 4 ters 
oes for cups. 

CA'LAIS, a ſtrong town of France, in 
Lower Picardy, with a citadel, and a forti. 
fied harbour. It is built in the form of x 
triangle, one ſide of which is towards the 
ſea, The citadel is as large as the tow, 
and has but one entrance. It is a trading 
place, with handſome ſtreets, and ſeven 
churches and monaſteries ; the number d 
inhabitants is reckoned to be 4000. It wa 
taken by King Edward III. in 1347; and 
was loſt in Queen Mary's time in 1557. It an 
bombarded by the Engliſh in 1 without 
doing much damage. The fortifications ae 
good; but its greateſt. ſtrength is its-ſituation 
among the marſhes, which may be overflond 
at the approach of an enemy. The harbours 
not ſo good as formerly, nor will it admit wel. 
ſels of any great burden, In times of peace 
there are packet-boats going backward and 
forward twice a week, from Dover to Calay 
which is 21 miles diſtant. It is'25 miles N. 
of Dunkirk, and 152 N. of Paris, Lon. 4, 
6. E. lat. 30. 58. N. 


with a gloſſy ſurface. 
CA CAMIN E, J. * calaminaris, Lat.) 
a hard, heavy mineral ſubſtance, appearing « 
a ſtony nature, but a lax and cavernous trite 
ture, generally found in leoſe maſſes, from the 
ſize of a walnut to thoſe of three pounds ad 
upwards, ; 
CA'LAMINT, / {calamintha, Lat.] ink 
tany, a ſpecies of the meliſſa or baum, wii 
grows naturally in the mountains of Tuſcany. 
CALA'MITOUS, a. { anlamitoſus, Lat. iu 
yolved in misfortunes; wretched ; untorts 
nate; unhappy, oppreſſed with miſery, applit 
to perſons. 
or productive of miſery, or diſtreſs, applied 
things. 2 
CALA'MITY, /. - misfortune, afin 
diſtreſs, the cauſe of miſery. Sy NOx. Ea 
of theſe words denotes a ſad event; but th 
of misfortune is applied to caſualties and ov 
ward circumſtances, things detached from 
Diſafter reſpects properly perſonal acciden 
Calamity implies ſomething more general. 
CA'LAMUS, J. [Lat.] in Botany, 3 * 
or {weet-ſcented wood. 
CALA'SH, / [| caleche, Fr.] a light fou 
wheeled uncovered carriage, drove by the ll 
veller himſelf. op 
CAL CEDONIUS,/ [ Lat. ] a precious 
of the agate kind. RS 14 
CALCINA'TION, / [ calcination; Fr. 
rendering a body reducible to powder by n 
of fire, * 
CALCI'NATORY, V a veſſel uſed i 
cining. f Lat] 
To CALCI'NE. v. 4. [from cat 
make a thing eafily powdered by re hy 
to burn in the fire to a ſubſtance, which?” 
force will crumble ; to reduce to dur 
burn to a cinder, -Figuratively, de | 
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CALCO'GRAPHY, / [ x40; and 7 
Gr. | the art of engraving on braſs or copper- 


CH, a plates. 

a ſorũ To CA'LCULATE, v. 4. [calculer, Fr. ] to 
n of 2 fnd out the value or amount of any thing by 
rd the arithmetic ; to compute or find the fituation of 


> town, the planets; to contrive or adapt to a certain 
trading end. : 
leveral CALCULA'TION. / an operation in arith- 
nber d metic. Figuratively, a deduction of reaſon ; 
lt vn the reſult of an arithmetical operation. 
£73 and CALCULA'TOR, /. one who computes, or 
7. Bun calculates. 
without CALCULA'TORY, a. belonging to cal- 
tons art 


culation or computation, _- ; 

' CA'LCULOSE, or CA'LCULOUS, 4&4. 
ſony, gritty ; having the ſtone or gravel. 
CA'LCULUS, / ¶ Lat.] in Medicine, the 


mit wel tone in the kidneys, ureters, or bladder. 

; of peack CALCUTTA. See W1LL1am's FORT. 
ward and CA'LDKON, or CAU'LDRON, /. [chau- 
to Clay bur, Fr. | a large veſſel to heat water, or dreſs 
3 victuals in; a pot. 

| 2. 


CALEFA'CTION, /. [from calefacie, Lat. ] 
the act of heating any thing; the ſtate of being 
heated, 


CALEFA'CTIVE, or CALEFA'CTORY, 


aris, Lat 4. that which heats, or has the power of heat- 
— ing. 

rnous lat To CA'LEFY, 2. 2. {calefio, Lat.] to grow 
„ from the hot; to be heated. 


CA LENDAR, . Ccalendarium, Lat.] a ta- 
ble containing the days, months, feſtivals, &c. 


Lat. Jin happening in the year. The Roman calendar, 
aum, ub from which ours is borrowed, was compoled by 
f Tuſcany 


Romulus, who made the year conſiſt of no 
wor? than 364 days; Numa Pompilius cdr- 
refted his error, by making it eonſiit of twelve 
lunar months of thirty and twenty-nine days 
alternately, which made 354 days; but being 
ford of an odd number, he added one day 
more, which made it 355 days; and that the 
civilyear might equal the ſun's motion, he 
aided 2 month every ſecond year. Julius 


; unfortd 
ſery, ap lit 
nwholelomeg 


{s, applied 


ie, affliction 
7 NON. Lad 


at dat * Ceſar, as a farther improvement, made the 

Ities and out yer conſiſt of 365 days, and left the fix hours 

= 2 ; b form a day, at the end of every fourth year, 
p ac 1 


which was added to the month of February. 
This calendar was called the Julian, or the 
pd ſtile, in oppoſition to the new ſtile intro- 
puced by Gregory XIII. who finding the Julian 
me too forward, cut off ten days from the 
calendar; and, to remedy this defect for the 
puture, left out one biſſextile day every 100 
Jars, making every fourth hundred a leap 
fear, By act of parliament, to remedy the 
Eronveniences ariſing from the differences of 
le, this kingdom adopted the Gregorian, or 
pe» ſtyle, by leaving out eleven days of the 
*. th of September in the year 1752. 
CA'LENDER, / a hot preſs, made- uſe of 


general. 
dtanyy 4 


a light fou 
we by the cn 
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ation, Fr. It 
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cal Lat) . imooth, or water manufaQures of filk, 
wen hn W or linen, In Natural Hiſtory, the word 
„Which 2 plied to an inſect, which preys on corn, 
-_ = . nothing but the huſks, and giving the 
, tocasl 0 WI made of it a very bad taſte, 


CAL . 
To CA'LENDER, v. 4. to ſmooth, water, 
or dreſs any manufacture in a hot preſs or ca- 
lender. 
CA'LENDERED, a. applied to corn, de- 
voured by the calender, an inſect. 
CA'LENDERER, /. one who prefles, 
ſmooths, or waters manufactures in a hot preſs 
or calender. 
_ CA'LENDS, /. [ it has. no ſingular, calendæ, 
Lat.] the firſt day of the month among the 
Romans : they were reckoned backwards thus : 


the firſt day of February was called the calends 


of February, the thirty-firſt of January the ſe- 


| cond of the calends of February, and ſo on to 


the 1 gth, when the ides commenced, 
CA'LENTURE, /. [ from caleo, Lat.] in 
Medicine, an inflammatory fever, frequent at 


Iſea. 


CALF, /. [plural calves | [cealf, Sax.] the 
young of a cow. The ſwelling fleſhy part of 


a man's leg. 
CA'LIBER, /. [ calibre, Fr.] the extent or 


uſed by carpenters. Among the gun-ſmiths, 
wooden calibers are models by which they cut 
the ſtocks whereon they mount their guns, 
piſtols, &c. Steel calibers are inſtruments 
with which they turn and file their ſcrews. In 
Gunnery, the diameter of the mouth or bore of 
a piece of cannon, or of the ball it carries. 
Caliber compaſſes, a pair of compaſſes, with the 
legs bent inwards, furniſhed with a tongy 
which moves on a rivet on one of its legs, and 
is uſed to take the dimenſions of the bore of a 
cannon, together with the ſize and weight of 
the ball it can carry. , 

CA'LICE, or A'LICE, / [ calix, Lat.] 
a cup; appropriated to the cups or veſſels 
which the communicants drink out of at the 
Lord's ſupper. SINE 

CA'LICO, / [from Calicut in India] a 
kind of linen manufacture imported by the 
Eaſt-India company. 

CA'LID, a. [calidus, Lat.] hot, burning. 

CALTDITY, / [ caliditas, Lat.] heat. 

CA'LIF, or CA'LIPH, /. [khalifa, Arab.] 
a title given to the ſucceſſors of Mahomet 
among the Saracens, by whom it is accounted 
the ſuprerhe eccleſiaſtical dignity; or, among 
the Mahometans, a ſovereign dignity, veſted 
with abſolute authority in all matters relating 
both to religion and polity, . 

CALIGA'TION, / [from caligo, Lat.] 
darkneſs, cloudineſs, dimneſs of ſight. 

CALI'GINOUS, a. Ccaligineſus, Lat.] dark, 
dim, cloudy, obſcure. 

CA'LIGRAPHY, /. [xanygagia, Gr.] a 
neat and handſome hand, applied to writing ; 
beautiful writing. 

CA'LIVER, /. a hand-gun, harquebuſe ; 
a ſmall gun uſed at ſea. | 

CA'LIX, /. [Lat.] in Botany, the out- 
ward greeniſh cover which encompaſſes the 
petals or other parts of a flower. 

CA'LIXTINS, J. in Church Hiſtory, a 
ſect of Chriſtians in Bohemia and Moravia: 


; 


wa principal point in which they differed _ 


diameter of any round thing; an inſtrument * 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


EXE 
the church was the uſe of the chalices, or 
communicating in both kinds. It was alſo 
a name given to thoſe among the Lutherans, 
who followed the ſentiments of George Calix- 
tus, à celebrated divine, who oppoſed the 
opinion of St. Auguſtine on predeſtination, 
race, and free-will. 

To CALK, [caulk] v. a. [from calage, Fr.] 
to ſtop the ſeams or other leaks of a ſhip with 
oakum or tow, to keep the water out. | 

CA'LKER, Craulter] /. the perſon who 
ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. 

CA'LKING, [cau/king | / ſtopping the leaks 
or ſeams of a ſhip with oakum or tow, which 
is afterwards covered with a mixture of tallow, 

itch, and tar, as low as it draws water. 

To CALL, v. a. [pron. caull] [calo, Lat.] 
to name. Uſed with o and wpor, to viſit or 
go to a perſon's houſe. In Divinity, to receive 
a miſſion from God; and uſed with hon, to 
implore; to pray to in diſtreſs, with confi- 
dence of aſſiſtance. To call bach, to revoke. 
To call over, to read aloud a liſt or muſter 
roll, To call names, to abuſe a perſon by ſome 
reproachful term or word. To call in, applied 
to money, to collect or demand a ſum lent. 
Joined with out, to challenge, provoke, or ex- 
cite to combat or danger. i 

CALL, [caull} .. an addreſs by word of 
mouth. Figuratively, a miffion from Gad. 
In Law; a nomination or admiſſion. Uſed | 
with upon, a claim or demand. Within call, 
not far off; within hearing. An inſtrument 
imitating the notes of birds, and uſed by bird- 
catchers to bring them into their traps. 

CALLING, | cau/ling, ]. /. the buſineſs or 
trade a perſon protefſes ; ſtation, employment, 
or profeſſion; divine vecation; invitation to 
the true religion. 

CA'LLINGTON, or KE'LLINGTON, a 
village in Cornwall, 15 miles N. by W. of 
Falmouth, The market is on Wedneſdays; 
and it is 217 miles from London. 

CALLTYOPE, [Ka, Gr. ] / the muſe; 
who preſides over rhetoric and heroic verſe. | 

CA'LLIPERS, / See Ca LIBER, of which 
this is a corruption. 

CALLO'SITY, .. Ccallaſié, Fr.] in Ana- 
tomy, a hardneſs of the ſkin, owing to hard 
labour, or frequent rubbings, whereby it be- 
comes inſenſible. : | 

CA'LLOUS, a. grown hard, ſwelling, and 
inſenſible. Applied to the mind or conſcience, | 
not to be moved by threats or promiſes. 

CA'LLOUSNESS, J. inſenſibility of the 
body, wherein the ſkin grows into knobs, and 
loſes all ſenſation; the hardneſs of the juices 
which knit together the extremities of a bro- 
ken bone. Figuratively, inſenſibility, applied 
to the mind. 

CA'LLOW, 2. unfledged; without feathers. 

CA'LLUS, Y [Lat.] See CaltosiTy. 

CALM, a. { caime, Belg. ] undiſturbed by 
tempeſts or violent winds, applied to the ſea 
and elements. Undiſturbed by boiſterous paſ- 
ſions, applied to the mind. Subſtantively, uſed 
for a freedom from tempeſts or winds at ſea. 


| The Cabvinifts are great advocates for 


it impoſſible for them to be 


CAL 

To CALM, v. a. to put an end to ate 
Figuratively, to ſooth or pacify ; to appeaſe 

CA'LMER; / the perſon or thing wii 
reduces from a ſtate of turbulence or vio. 
lence to one of quietneſs, reſt, and ſereni 

CA'LMLY, a. free from violence, furivut. 
neſs, or tempeſtuous commotion, Figuraiye! 
in a ſerene, cool manner. N 

CA'LMNESS, /. a ſtate of quiet free fron 
the diſturbance of violent winds. Figurative! 
a ſtate of cool and ſedate tranquility; mildnek, 

CALNE, a town of Wiltſhire, with a mar. 
ket on Tueſdays.- It. is ſeated on a river of 
the ſame name; it has a handſome church, 
and ſends two members to parliament. lt i; 
975 miles W. of London. 

A'LOMEL, /. [ x4; and ue Ct. J in- 

Chemiſtry, a name given to mercury ſublimated 
a fourth time or upwards, which makes it more 
gentle in its operation, and fits it to act za 


alterative. 

CALORI'FIC, a. [ catorificus, Lat.] thi 
which has the power of heating. 

CALO'TTE, /. [ Fr. J a cap or coif of hair, 
worn firſt by cardinal Richlieu. A red ci. 
lotte is become the badge of a cardinal. lu 
Architecture, a round cavity or depreſſure. 

CALO'YERS, /. [ from 4X0, Gr. | monks 
of the Greek church, who live a very retired 
and auſtere life, eat no fleſh, keep four Lenty 
and never break their faſts till they bat 


earned that meal by their labour. 
CA'LTROFS, / [caltreppe, Sat.] an it. 


ſtrument with four iron ſpikes, diſpoſed in 


ſuch a manner that one of them will alway 
be upright, and three of them in the ground, 
They are uſed to annoy, embarraſs, and wound 
the horſes teet of the cavalry. In Botany, 4 


plant ſo called from its reſembling the inttru- 


ment juſt deſcribed, and being very trouble. 
ſome to cattle by pricking their feet. 

To CALVE, v. u. to bring forth acall 

CA'LVINISTS, J in Church Hiſtory, at 
thoſe who follow the opinions of John Calvin 
one of the prindipal retormers ot the church 
in the 16th century, a man of great parts and 
induſtry, and of conſiderable learning; who 
doctrine fill ſubſiſts in its greateſt purity 4 
Geneva, where it was firſt broached, and {ron 
whence it was propagated. This is the pt. 
vailing religion of the United Provinces. it 
England it is confined among the Difſentenj 
and in Scotland it is held in its utmoſt rigout 


abſdluteneſs of God's decrees, and hold, that 
election and reprobation depend on the me 
will of God, without any regard to merit 4 
demerit of man; that he affords to the ele 
an irreſiſtible grace, a faith that they 11 
loſe, which takes away the freedom of ws 
and neceſſitates all their actions to wur 
They believe that God foreknew a deter mum 
number in whom he intended to manifeſt hu 
glory; and having thus foreknown them, yy 
deſtinated them to be holy ; in order to bn 
he gives them an irreſiſtible grace, whic makes 
otherwiſe. 
CALUMET 
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CAM 


= an the Indians of North America. It is made of 
which 4 red ſtone, like our . marble : the head re- 
pes ſembles that of a tobacco-pipe, but larger, 
ity and is Axed on a hollow. reed, to hold ĩt for 
WAP taking. They adorn it wich fine wings of 
ative! various colours, and is the Calumers of the ſun, 
h to whom they preſent it, eſpecially if they 
ee from want fair weather, or rain. This pipe is a 
atively pals or ſafe· conduct amongſt all the allies of 
line, the nation that has it given. In all embalizes 
| 2 mu. the ambaſſador carries it as an emblem of 
river of peace, and is always received with a profound 
church, ;cgard ; the ſavages being perſuaded that a 
t. un violation of the Calumet would be attended with 
ſome dire misfortune. 
Gr.)in- To CALU'MNIATE, v. . {calummior, 
blimared Lat. } to accuſe falſely; to ſlander. 

u it more CALUMNIA'TION, J. a falſe repreſenta. 
ad 3a tion of a perſon's words and actions, in order 
to render his character ſuſpected. 

A.] thit CALUMNIA'TOR, J. [Lat.] one who 

landers another to ruin his reputation, 

f of hair, CALU'MNIOUS, @. flanderous; falſely 
A red ca- accuſing. 

bead b CA'LUMNY, /. [ ca/unmia, Lat. ] the falſely 
Fare. xcuting of a perſon with crimes, or miſrepre- 
.] monks ſenting his words and actions, in order to 
ry retirel make his character ſuſpicious.  . 

our Lentz, CALX, / [Lat.] lime, or a ſort of ſtone 
hey hart burntin a kiln in order to make mortar. In 

Chemiſtry, a kind of aſhes, 

. ]J ui. CAMALlEU, /. [camachuia, Ital. ] a parti- 
iſpoſed in eular kind of onyx, which can be engraved 
ill alway ether in reli evs or creux; a kind of onyx, on 
he ground, vhich are repreſented landſkips, &c. 

ind wound CA'MBER, /. a piece of timber cut arching. 
Botany, 1 CA MBRICK, J. | zoile de Cambray, Fr.] a 
the inttru-] (pecies of linen made of flax, very fine and 
ry troudite wiite, at firſt manufactured at Cambray. 

;  C4MBRIDGE, [in Latin Cantabrigia 
h a cal. tue capital of the county of the ſame name. 
Jiſtory, ue It ſtands in a ſpacious, delightful, and fertile 
in Calvit plain on the river Cam, by which it is divided 
ve church imo two parts: it is a pregty lar lace 
parts 1d but molt of its ſtreets are 6. = 6 RE 
ng ; whol * the houſes much out of repair; ' ſo that, 
| purity vere it nat for the colleges, for which it is fa- 
„ and from nous, and other public edifices, it would make 
is the pit nw ſtriking appearance. The town is governed 
vinces. 1 a mayor and aldermen. The univerſity has: 
Difienten; 4 chancellor, an honorary title, now in the 
noſt rigout. Vixe ol Grafton, under whom is a commiſſary, 
8 for W:0 holds a court of record a high ſteward ; 
d hold, thit 5 vice-chancellor, who is independent of the 
n the mee cancellor, and has the exerciſe of the go- 
to merit of Flament in the univerſity. Under him are 
to the © Wo proctors, and two taxers for weights and 
they can venue ; a regiſter; beſides four beadles; and 
om of wih * .57arian, To the univerſity belong ſixteen 
"to vi cileges, (beſides Dawning-college, now build- 


e tounded by the late Sir Jacob Downing, 


if bart wi left an eſtate of 60001. per ann. to 
them he pte a it, halls, or houſes, with the fame num- 
er to whic ing heads or maſters, 406 fellowſhips, added 


io ine matters 


65 de overſight of the ſtudents, 662 ſcholar- 


CA'LUMET, / a ſymbol of peace among 


and in conjunction with them. 
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ſhips, and 236 exhibitions. The number of 
all theſe, together with the other ſtudents, has 
been about 1500 for ſome. years paſt,” ' All the 
colleges, two only excepted, lie round the ſkirts 
of the town, have a beautiful proſpect into the 
fields, a pure air, and fine gardens... The 
ſenate-houſe lies in the middle of the town, a 
new and handſome building, Near it are the 
public halls, the conſiſtory or vice-chancellor's 
court-houſe, and the cabinet of natural curio- 
ſities, Which were collected by Dr. Jobn 
Woodward. The univerſity library is over the 
halls, containing about 44,000 books; it was. 
geatly augmented by King George I. with the 
library of Dr. John More, biſhop of Ely, which 
conlifted of thirty thouſand volumes, and coſt 
his majeſty 6000 guineas, &c, .*: acknowledg- 
ment of which, and other favours, the ſenate. 
decreed a ftatue to be erected to him, which 
Charles Lord Townſhend cauſed to be made of 
marble at his own expence, and his ſon Charles 
finithed it. The univerſity, as well as the 
town, ſend each two members to parliament, 
Contiguous to the town-hall is a new ſhire- 
houſe . of brick and ftone, The markets at 
Cambridge are on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 
Here are fourteen pariſh churches. It lies g1 
miles N. of London, and 30 N. of Oxford. 

CA'MBRIDGESHIRE, an inland county 
of England, 47 miles in length, and 18 in 
breadth, and is bounded on the E. by Suffolk 
and Norfolk, on the S. by Eſſex and Hert- 
fordihire, on the W. by Bedford and Huncing= 
don ſhires, and on the N. by Lincoln and part 
of Huntingdon ſhires, It contains - 8 market- 
towns, and 16g pariſhes, and it ſends fix mem» 
bers to parliament, The principal river is the 
Ouſe, which runs through the country from 
W. to E. The air and foil of the S. part is 
very good; but the N. fenny and aguiſh ; and 
here there are large weirs and meers full of fiſh. 
The capital town is Cambridge : befides which, 
there is Ely, a biſhop's ſee. 

CA'MBRON, a village in Cornwall, five 
miles W. of Redruth. 

CAME, the preter of the verb Coms.' 

CAMEL. /. | camelus, rr in Natural Hiſt, 
a large four-tooted animal, of which there are 
ſeveral ſpecies: one ſort being large, is able 
to carry burdens of a thouſand pounds weight, 
having one bunch on its neck; another fort 
has two bunches like a natural ſaddle, and 
axe uſed either for carrying burgens, or to ride 
on; they have large ſolid feet, but not hard; 
in ſpring they caſt their coats, and will, it is 
ſaid, continue ten or eleven days without eat- 
ing or drinking. ; 

CAME'LEON, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a 
little animal of the lizard kind, Its tongue is 
half as long as itſeif, round as far as the tip, 
which is hollow, on that -agcount called 2a 
trunk, and uſed by it in catching flies, on 
which it ſubſiſts. ; 

CA'MELFORD, a town in Cornwall, 
with a market on Fridays. It is ſeated on the 
river Camel; ſends two members to parlia- 
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ment; and 1s governed by a mayor, n 
an 
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and recorder. It has one church, ſituated half 
a mile out of the town, and about 100 houſes 
badly built, but the ſtreets are broad and well 
paved. Here is alſo a large market for yarn; 
a great quantity of which is ſpun in this place 
and its neighbourhood. 

S. ol London. | 

CA'MELOT, CA'MBLET, or CA'M- 
LET, . | camelet, Fr.] a ſtuff made of goats 
hair, with wool, or ſilk, or both. 

CAMERA OBSCURA, F. [Lat.] in 
Optics, a machine repreſenting an artificial 
eye, wherein the images of external objects 
are exhibited diſtinctly, in their native co- 
Jours, exact proportions, real ſituations, and 
in all their perſpectives or fore-ſhortenings. 
It is made ſometimes by darkening the win- 
dows of a room, that look into a ſtreet, gar- 
dens, &c. and making a ſmall hole in the 
\ ſhutters, fixing therein a plain glaſs convex, or 
rather a tube with two glaſſes; for only with 
one glaſs the object will be repreſented upon 
the wall, a ſheet, &c. hung on purpoſe in an 
inverted poſture. 

. CA'MERATED, a. [ cam-ratus, Lat. ] arch- 
ed or vaulted, | 

CAMERA'TION, / [cameratic, Lat.] a 
vaulting or arching. 

CAMISA'DO. /, [from camiſa, Ital.] a mi- 
litary term, denoting an attack by ſurprize in 
the night, in which the aſſailants wear their 
ſhirts outward, as a diſtinction to know. their 


CA'MLET. See CAMELOT. 

CAMP, . [camp, Fr.] the order of tents 
pitched by an army when they keep the field; 
the place where an army reijs, or dwells in tents 
or barracks. A Hying camp is a ſtrong body 
of horſe, &c. which always keep the field, and 
are continually in motion, either to cover any 
place, or to ſurprize, or fatigue an enemy, and 
cauſe a diverſion. 

To CAMP, v. a. to fix tents, and remain 
in a field, applied to an army. | 

CAMPA'IGN, fpron. campdin| . [ cam- 
pagne, Fr.] that ſpace of time during which 
an army keeps the field, without going into 
winter quarters. , 

CA'MPBELTON, a parliament town of 
Scotland, with a harbour. It is ſeated on the 
eaſtern coaſt of Cantire, in the ſhire of Argyle, 
10 miles W. of the iſle of Arran. 

CA'MPDEN, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It 1s a large, 


It is 2283 miles W. 


CAN 
titious. The camphire-tree is a ſpecies of the 
laurus, pretty large and thick; its branches are 
garniſhed with oval, ſpear-ſhaped leaves, when 
fully grown, of a yellow colour, and when 
broken, emit a ſtrong odour of camphire, 
CA'MPHORATED, | kimforated} a, that 
which has camphire mixed with it. 

CAN, /. [canne, Sax. ] a drinking veſſel, 
or a cup made of wood in the form of a caſk or 
barrel. Figuratively, any drinking veſlet not 
made of earth. | | 
CAN, v. 7. ¶ tonnen, Belg. ] [it is ſometimes, 
but ſeldom, uſed as an abſolute verb, but con. 
ftantly joined with another verb, as a fign of 
the potential mood. Its preſent is declined thus; 
I can, thou canſi, he can, wwe can, &c. and iu 


to have power ſufficient to do an action. 
Though taken as a ſign of the potential mood, 
yet it differs very much frem may; may de- 
noting right, lawfulneſs, or a permiſſion to do 
a thing ; but can, the power or ſtrength of the 
doer or agent, and with the verb active is ap- 
plied to perſons; as, I ca do it; but, with the 
paſſive, relates to things; as, it can be done, 


rica, bounded on the W. by the Ocean, on the 
S. by the Miſſiſſippi, on the E. by New York, 
ee &c. and on the N. by the river dt. 
Lawrence, and the territory of the Hudſon's. 
Bay company. It was diſcovered by John and 
Sebaſtian Cabot, father and ſon, in 1497. This 
country in general is pretty good; but the win. 
ter continues for fix months very ſevere, The 
land that is cleared of trees is very fertile, and 
the wheat ſowed in May is reaped the latter 
end of Auguſt. Pulſe in general, and eſpecially 
peaſe, thrive very well, and are very good. 
The woods are full of wild vines, game, and 
animals peculiar to N. America; but the bes- 
ver is the moſt uſeful and curious of them all, 
The rivers and lakes are full of fiſh; and 
there is a great number of trees unknown in 
Europe. Canada turpentine is greatly eitcem- 
ed for its balſamic. qualities, and for the diſ- 
orders of the breaſt and ſtomach. The origi- 
nal natives of the country ſpeak four differ- 
ent languages, and may be divided into as many 
different tribes, viz. the Siouſe, the Algone 
giere, the Hautonne, and that of the Eſki- 
maux. Moſt of them live a wandering life, 
and maintain themſelves by hunting. Their 
complexion is of a red copper colour, like the 
reſt of the Americans, with coarſe hair, 


but poor town, gives title to a viſcount, and 
ſends two members to parliament. It is 863 
miles N. W. by W. of London. 

CA MPHIRE, or CA'MPHOR, [| kd@rfire, 
or - /. [ camphora, Lat.] in Pharmacy, 
a peculiar kind of ſubſtance, being neither a 
roſin, volatile ſalt, oil, bitumen, juice, nor 
gum, but a mixed ſubſtance, white, tranſpa- 
rent, dry, brittle, of a ſtrong and penetrating 
fmell, eafily evaporated in the air, when 
heated, and when in flames not eafily extin- 
guiſhed, but burning even in water and in 
fnow. There are two ſorts, natural and fac- 


no beards, except the Eſkimaux, who are 3 
hairy, cruel, ſavage nation, They are verf 
| fond of brandy ; and, when they are drunk, 
they become almoſt mad. They all ſeem © 
worſhip the ſun, and acknowledge tuteluy 
gods as well as the Firſt Being. Ther * 
are bloody; and at preſent they make uſe 
fire-arms. Quebec is the capital town; ® 
Sax taken by the Engliſh on the 18th of 8 09 
tember in the year 1759; at the ſiege of whi 
|the brave General Wolte loſt his 


life, but nt 
before he perceived that the Engliſh forces wer 
victorious. The whole country uns after 


preter, I could, thou couldſt, &c.] to be able D 


CANADA, a large country of N. Ame. 
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rank of people; the vulgar. 

CANA'L, 1 . 
garden to receive water from a river or pipes ʒ 
2 hollow place cut for the reception of the ſea 
any tract of water made by art.. In Anatomy, 


juices flow. = 
CANALI'CULATED, a. [ canaliculatus, 
Lat. | made like a pipe or gutter. | 
CANA'RIES, { in Geography, twelve 


man, but now belonging to Spain, They 
make a great deal of wine, which 1s called 
Canary, from one of the moſt conſiderable of 
all theie iſlands. 
CANA'KY-BIRD, 5 a finging bird for- 
merly peculiar to the Canaries, of the linnet 
kind, of a yellow, or yellowiſh green colour, a 
very loud note, and of great boldneſs. 
To CA'NCEL, v. a. [ canceller, Fr.] to croſs 
a writing, and thereby render it of no effect. 
Figuratively, to deſtroy a deed by tearing off 
the ſeal or name ; to efface or obliterate. 
CANCELLA'TION, /. an expunging or 
annulling the power of an inſtrument, 
CANCER, /. [Lat.] in Aſtronomy, a 
ſign or the Zodiac, into which the ſun enters 
in june, and repreſented on globes by the fi- 
ture of a crab, in order to expreſs the re- 
turning of the ſun, or its coming back to the 
equator from thence; or from its ſeeming not 
to advance, but rather to go back for ſome days 
when in the ſolſtitial point, in which reſpect 
It imitates the motion aſcribed to that animal. 
The ſtars in this conſtellation, according to 
Flamitead, are 92. The tropic of Cancer, is a 
leſs circle of the. ſphere, parallel to the equa- 
tor, and paſſing through the beginning of the 
gn Carcer ; all the inhabitants within this 
Iyice have the ſun perpendicular or vertical 
„ice à year, and are ſituated in the Torrid 
Zone. In Surgery, a roundiſh, unequal, livid, 
hard tumour. ; 
To CANCERATE, v. u. to grow Cancer- 
"us, to turn to a cancer, 


CA\NCEROUS, 4. having the virulence of 


cancer, 


CA'NC EROUSNESS, J. the quality ariſing 
rom a cancer, 
CA'NDENT, a. | candens, Lat.] hot. 
CA NDIA, an iſland in the Mediterranean, 
merly called Crete, and lies on the S. of the 
P'-bipelago. The capital town is of the ſame 
me, which, though populous formerly, is 
du little better than a deſart, there being no- 
ung but rubbiſh, except at the Bazar or mar- 
place; likewiſe the harbour of Candia is 
* tit tor nothing but boats: however, the 
* ol the town are yet ſtanding, which are 
a ſtrong; and it is the ſee of a Greek 
4 ſhop. Here are ſome Greeks, a few 
1 and ſome Armenians, beſides three or 
* French families, with a vice-conſul. 


| reduced and ceded to the Engliſh by the peace 
* NE. , in France, the loweſt 


. [canalis, Lat,] a place cut in a 


a duct or paſſage through which any of the 


ſmall iſlands in the Atlantic Ocean, welt of 
Atrica, diſcovered by Bothencourt, a French- 


CAN 
The product of this iſland is corn, wine, oil, 
wool, filk, and excellent honey. Mount Ida, 
ſo famous in Hiſtory, is in the middle of this 
iſland, and is nothing but a huge, overgrown 
ugly, ſharp-pointed eminence, with not the 
leaſt ſhadow of a landſcape : no delightful 
grotto, no public ſpring, nor no purling rivu- 
let are to be ſeen thereon. It is about 200 
miles In length, 30 in breadth, and 500 in cir- 
cumference. Lon. 25. 2g. E. lat. 35. 20 N. 
CA'NDID, a. C candidus, Lat.] white. Fi- 
guratively, impartial ; mild; uninfluenced by 
ſiniſter motives, malice or prejudice. 
CA'NDIDATE, / {| trom tandidus, Lat.] 
one who ſolicits the votes ot others, in or- 
der to attain any place, or office conferred 
by a majority; one who oppoſes another 3 a 
competitor. | | 
CA'NDIDLY, ad. in an impartial manner; 
without prejudice, malice, or envy; fairly. 
CA'NDLE, /. [candela, Lat.] a wick of 
cotton covered with wax, ſpermaceti, or tal- 
low, of a cylindrical form, uſed to ſupply the 
want of day-light. Sale by the candle, or inch 
of candle, is an auction which laſts only while 
a piece of candle, lighted for that purpole, con- 
tinues burning, the laſt bidder before it is ex- 
tinct being adjudged the purchaſer. 
CA NDLE-LIGHT, /. the light afforded 
by a eancle. h 
CA'NDLEMAS, F. a feſtival appointed by 
the church, to be obſerved the ſecond of Fe- 
bruary, in honour of the purification of the 
' bleſſed virgin Mary. It was celebrated by the 
ancient Chriſtians 3 who, on that day, uſed 
abundance of lights in their churches and 
proceſſions, in memory, as is ſuppoſed, of our 
Saviour's being on that day, declared to be 
a light to lighten the Gentiles, In imitation of 
which, the Roman Catholics, on this days 
conſecrate all their tapers and candles which 
they uſe in their churches during the whole 
SR 
. CA'NDOUR, /. [candor, Lag. ] a temper of 
mind unſoured by envy, unruffled by malice, 
and unſeduced by 'prejudice ; ſweet without 
weakneſs, and impartial without rigour. 
To CANDY, v. 4. to preſerve by boiling 
in ſugar ; to melt and cryſtalize ſugar ſeveral 
times, to render it hard and tranſparent. Fi- 
guratively, to freeze, to be covered with a hard 
tubſtance, or flakes. To flatter, or make uſe 
of ſoothing and infinuating expreſſions. Neu- 
terly, to grow hard; to grow thick, or be co- 
vered with flakes, 
CANE, /. [ canna, Lat. | in Botany, a kind 
of reed growing in ſeveral joints, and of dif- 
ferent dimenſions. The bamboo, which grows 
in the, Indies, Afpecially at Bengal, to a prodi- 
gious ſize, is wrought into bowls, or. other 
heuſthold utenſils, by the inhabitants; the 
ſmaller fort is made into fiſhing rods. * The 
walking cane is that which grows in the Eaſt 
Indies ; thoſe which are,without joints are by 
far the beſt, and more elaſtic. Hence the 
word ſignifies, figuratively, a walking-ſtaff. 


| 


To CANE, v. 4. to beat a perſon with a 
| cates 
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„ 
gane, or a walk ing- ſtaff. et 
_ CANI'CULA, /. Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
name of one of the ſtars in the conſtellation of 
Canis Major, called the Dog-ſtar ; from whole ' 


heliacal rifing with the ſun, that is, it's emer- LET, / the ball er bullet with which acan | 


fiou from the ſun's rays, the ancients reckoned 
their dog-days ; and the Egyptians and ZEthio- 
ians began their year, 
 CANUCULAR,. a. [canicularis, Lat.] of 
or belonging to the dog-days. The canicular 
days are a certain number of days preceding or 
enſuing the heljacal riſing of the Canicula, or | 
-ftar. | 

CANINE, 4. [caninus, Lat.] having the 

pro ties ot, or reſembling a dog. 

ANI'NE-TEETH, / | dentes canini, Lat. 
in Anatomy two ſharp-edged teeth in each jaw, 
between the incifores and molares, ſo called 
from their reſembling the correſpondent teeth 
in a dog. 

CA NIS MA'JOR, / [ Lat. the Great Dog 
in Aſtronomy, a conſtellation in the ſouthern 
hemiſphere, conſiſting, acgording to Flamitead, 
of 32 ſtars. | 

CA'NIS MI'NOR, / [Lat.] or the Leſſer 

og, is the fame as Cunicula: which ſee. 

CA'NISTER, [canifirum, Lat.] in its pri- 

ary ſenſe, which is now obſalete, a baſket, 
In its ſecondary, a ſmall box or receptacle made 
of tin, or other metal, or porcelain, to hold tea, 
ſugar, &c. | 


CA'NKER, /. [cancer, Lat.] in Natural 


0 


Hittory, a ſmall worm which preys upon 
fruit, joined with the word worm. In Medi- collegiate church, 


cine, a ſpeck made by a ſharp humour, which 


grows or cortodes the fleſh like a cauſtick, and {woman who enjoys a prebend, and lives after 
is common to children; a corroſive humour, | the manner of Secu/ar Canons, without being 
Figuratively, that which gradually and inevi- | obliged to renaunce the world, or make 207 
tably deſtroys. A diſeaſe incident to trees, | vows. 

which makes the bark rot and fall off. Ap- | 
plicd to braſs, a kind of ruſt or. yerdigrcaſe, | to ceremonies and diſcipline, thoſe which ar 


which covers its ſurface with a green colour.” 

o CA'NKER, v. u. to ruſt, or grow green, 
applicd to braſs or other metals; to be corroded, 
ta grow foul or corrupt. Actively, to corrae 
to pollute ; to eat or gnaw; to infect; inclu- 
ding the idea of acrimony. 

CA'NNABINE, 4. {cannabinus, Lat.) 
hempen. 

CA'NNEL-COAL, / is a ſubſtance which 
is often confounded with jet. It is dug up in 
many parts of England in great abundance, 
particularly in Lancaſhire, where it is burnt 


2s common fuel. It is worked into toys and | 


utenſils of various kinds under the name of jet. 
In Medicine, it is good in the colic, as an emol- 
Hent, and diſcutient. 

CA'NNIBAL, /. one who lives upon hu- 
"man fleſh. | 

CA'NNIBALLY, ad. after the manner or 

ractice of cannibals. 

CA'NNON, ,. [canon, Fr.] a hollow, cylin- 
drical inſtrument, made of a mixt metal, fur- 
niſhed with a touch- hole, and uſed to ſhoot a 


ball by the force of gun-powder. This mili- | ſaint. 


tary engine is ſuppoſed to have been invented 


by ]. Owen, an Engliſhman ; and it is evident Pn office, or duty of a cara KOPIED 


We 


|power of working miracles, enters into 


CAN 


that the firſt which were ever ſeen in brug 


belonged to this nation, and were uſed in i 


battle of Creſſy, in 1.346. 
CA'NNON- BALL, or CA'NNON.BUL.. 


is charged, 


To CANNONA'DE, v. u. to attack wit, 
or fire cannon againſt. Sometimes uſed neu- 


terly. WE” 
CANNONTER, /. [pron. cannanter] the 
perſon who diſcharges or tires a cannon, 
CA'NNOT, v. u. not able, not having 
pawer envugh tor the performance of a thing, 
Joined with Sul, it implies neceſſity, and fig. 
nes muſt, I cannot but believe. Locke, 
CANO A, or CANO'E, C pron. cant] .. a 
Indian veſſel or boat, made of the trunk ef 
tree, dug hollow; pieces of bark ſewed to- 
gether; or of the ſmall ſticks of a pliant wood, 
covered with ſeal ſkins. + 
CANON, /. [xaywy, Gr. | in Ecclefiaftical 
Hiſt. a law or rule, relating either to the doc, 
trine or diſcipline of a church, enacted dj a 
general council, and confirmed by the principal 


magiſtrate. Applied to the Scripture, ſuch, 


books as are held to be really inſpired. Alu- 
or rule in any.ſcience. In Surgery, an inſtru. 
ment uſed in ſewing up wounds, In Geome- 
try and Algebra, a general rule for the ſolution 
ot all queſtions of the ſame nature, 

NON, /. [ PETTY Gr.] a perſon who 
poſſeſſes a prebend, or revenue allotted for per, 
formance of divine ſervice in a cathedral of 


CA'NONESS, J in the Romiſh church, 


CANONICAL, a. [ canonicus, Lat.) applicl 


eſtabliſhed by the laws of the church. Applies 
to books, thoſe which are generally allowed is 
be divinely inſpired. Applied to time, or hau 
thoſe which are preſcribed or Jimited by tit 
church, for the performance of, or oelebraulf 
of, any ceremony or act of religion. 

CANO'NICALLY, ad. in'a manner & 
greeable to the preſcriptions and laws of t 
church. | 

CANO'NICALNESS, / the quality wd 
denotes a thing to be founded on, or agree 
to, the laws of the church. 

CA'NONIST, /. one who makes the & 
nons his peculiar ſtudy ; a proſeſſor of the cam 
law. 

CANONIZA'TION, /. in the Pana 
Church, a declaration of the pope's, wheres 
after ſome ſolemnity, a perſon who has bel 
eminent ſor an exemplary life, and a ſuppo 


of the ſaints. ; 
To CA'NONIZE, v. a. to enter = 
ſon's name in the liſt of ſaints; d n 


| CA'NONRY, or CA'NONSHIP,. J ® 
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CAN | 
CA/NOPIED, a. covered above with a ca- 
popys ſpread above, or over the head.  _ 

CA'NOPY, /. [ conopeum, Lat.] any thing 
which is extended over the head. 


a perſon's head. 
CANO'ROUS, a. [ canorus, Lat.] given to 
ſinging ; muſical ; tunetul. | 
CANT, / { cantus, Lat. ] applied to language, 
2 dialect made uſe of by beggars and vagabonds, 
to conceal their meaning from others; a whin- 
ing tone of voice; a particular form of ſpeak- 
ing peculiar to any body of men; a whining, 
ſormal pretenſion to goodneſs, generally at- 
tended with hypocriſy. a 
To CANT, v. x. to make uſe of the di- 
alect, abſurd jargon, or private gibberiſh of va- 
gabonds and thieves; to ſpeak or read in a 
whining tone; to endeavour to impoſe upon 
a perſon. by a formal pretence af uncommon 
picty ; to Hatter, 
CANTA'TA, /, [Ital.] in Muſic, a ſong 
compoled of recitative airs, and a variety of 
motions, generally for a ingle voice, with a 
thorough baſs; ſometimes for two, three, or 
moie voices, with different inſtruments. 
CANTA'TION, f. {cantatio, Lat. | the act 
of 111g1ng, 
CANTER, /. one who endeavours to paſs 
himielf upon the world as a religious perſon, 
by a fair outtide, and formal appearance of re- 
12102, without obeying it in his heart. 


ty of Kent, with an arehbiſhop's fee, founded 
by Auguitine the monk. The cathedral is a 
large luperb ſtructure, and was once very fa- 
mous tor the thrine of Thomas Becket. Be- 
ces this it has 14 pariſh churches, and the 
remains ot a great many Roman antiquities. 
Here is a caſtle much like that at Rocheſter, 
and the walls of the ſame thickneſs; there are 
allo walls round the town, with a deep ditch, 
and a great rampart of earth within. It is a 
large, populons, trading place, and has 3 good 
ble manu factory, which was introduced by the 
Walloons in the reign of Q. Elizabeth. It has 
tao markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and 
one tar on September 29, for toys. It ſends 
two members to parliament, and is ſeated on 
the river Stour, It is 56 miles S. E. by E. 
from London. 


CANTHA'RIDES, /. [plural of cantharis, 


lives after 
hout being 
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lar to the fig-tree, pine-tree, white brier, and 


the "_ Poplar, whoſe juices being very corroſive or 
e's, W 1 diting, are by Bacon ſuppoſed to be the cauſes 
ho has de. vi 1ts corroſive or cauſtic quality. It ts need- 
ad a fu lebe to mention their ſervice in bliſters, or the 


into the lis danger o 


enter © A too = cadtu} examples of the latter. 

% n L 2 Lat.] the corner of the 
Je, forme the meeting of the eyelid 

05 "ANC BY ing 0 yelids. 

Hr, / | a NTICLE, /. {from canto, Lat. ] a ſong; 

en x0r1th Fred to ſome hymn in Scripture, and uſed 


To CA/NOPY, v. 4. to form a canopy over | it 


CANTERBURY, rhe capital of the coun- | 


* ] in Natural Hittory and Pharmacy, called 
ant flies, but properly a beetle formed from 
«122, Which produces a worm, that is pecu- 


| too tree a uſe of them, fince experi- 
cuce has confirmed the former, and given us 


At 


CAN 

in the plural to ſignify Solomen's ſong.” 

. CANTIULIVERS, /. in Building, pieces 
of wood framed into the front, or fides of a 
houſe, to ſuſtain the mouldings or eaves ov t 


* 


CA'NTLE, /. [#axt, Belg.] a piece with 
corners. ö 

CA NTLET, / a piece; a fragment. 
CA'NTO, % Chat. a diviſion, ſection, or 
book of a poem. In Muſie, a ſong, or the 
treble part of it. | . 
CANTON, /. { canton, Fr.] a ſmall part 
of a city detached from the reſt; a parcel or 
divifion of land; a diſtrict, or part of a coun- 
try governed by its own chief or magiſtrates z 
a ſmall community or clan, In Heraldry, a 
ſquare. portion of an e cutcheon ſeparated from 
the reſt, when on the left fide, called /rifter 3 and 
like the ſpaces between the croſs or ſaltire. 

To CA'NTON, v. à. to divide into ſmall 
parts, parcels, or diſtricts, uſed with the par- 
ticle into, and ſometimes both with oz and iro, 
Ts CA'NTONIZE, v. r. to parcel out; to 
allot in ſmall diviſions, uſed with among. 


CA'NTRED, or CANTREF, /. a Britiſh 


word, which ſignifies an hundred villages. 


CA'NVASS, /,. [| canevas, Fr. very clear 
unbleached cloth of hemp or flax, wove in 
little ſquare , uſed for working tapeſtry by the 
needle; for blinds of windows, towels, and ta 
cover ſtays, &c. likewiſe a ccarſe cloth of hemp, 
of which fails are made. 
To CA'NVASS, v. a. Fcanvaſſy, Fr.] to 
ſearch a truth to its firſt principles; to enquire 
into; to examine; to debate, or diſpute ;z to 
controvert, Uſed neuterly, to ſolicit; aſk peoe 
ple for their votes or intereſt at an election. 
CA'NUTE, or CNUTE, upon Edward's 
death, became maſter of the whole kingdom, 
and was proclaimed king in 1017; and all the 
lords, both Engliſh and Danes, ſwore allegi- 
ance to him. After his coronation, he divided 
England into four parts, Mercia, Northumber- 
land, Eat-Anglia, and Weſſex. Over the three 
former he appointed dukes or earls, and the. 
laſt he governed himſelf, To the end that juſ- 
tice might be impartially adminiſtered, he de- 
clared, that for the future there ſhould be no 
diſtinction made between the Engliſh and 
Danes. He denounced the ſevereſt puniſh. 
ments againſt male factors of what nature ſoe ver, 
without reſpect of perſons. He ſent Edmund's 
two ſons into Denmark, under pretence of tra- 
velling ; but a worſe defign was ſuppoſed to be 
at the bottom of it. However, the king of 
Hungary, at whoſe court they were, after have 
ing firſt been in Sweden, took care of their 
education, and gave one of his daughters in 
marriage to Edmund, the eldeſt, who died ſoon 
after; and to Edward he gave his ſiſter-in-law, 
Agatha, daughter of the emperor Henry II. by 
whom he had five children, Edgar Athelingy 
Margaret, and Chriſtian, and two died in Hun- 
gary. He built a ftately church over the grave 
of St. Edmund, the Eaſt Anglian king, who wag 
killed by the Danes, and very much enlarged 
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the town of St, Edmundſbury. In l a 
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, convince them of their folly and impiety, cauſed 


from thence, took occaſion to let his baſe flat- 


, Phyſic, &c. as well as graduates in maſt uni- 


2 15 2. 
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CAP 

took a journey to Rome, where he made large 

reſents to the churches, and confirmed all his 

redeceſſors had done, both for the church of 
Rome and the Engliſh college. There is an 
inſtance of his piety and good ſenſe tranſmitted 
to us, which is, that as he was walking one 
day by the ſea-fide, at Southampton, and his 
flatterers were extolling him to the ſkies, and 
even comparing him with God himſelf ; he, to 


à chair to be brought to him, and ſeating him- 
ſelf where the tide was about to flow, he turn- 
ed himſelf to the ſea, and ſaid. O fea, thou 
art under my juriſdiction, and the land where I 


CAF 


large bodies. 


ciſe; to quality a perſon for an undertaking, 


menſions or cavity of a thing fitting it for the 
reception of other bodies. Applied to the 
mind, underſtanding ; a power of receiving in- 
ſtruction ; a ſtate, condition, or character. 
CAPA'RISON, /. [ capartiſen, Fr.] the 
cloathing or covering ſpread over any horſe of 
ſtate, or ſumpter-horie. 

To CAPA'RISON, v. a. to dreſs a horſe 
in its houſings for ſhew and oſtentation. Fi. 


fit is mine; 1 command thee to come no far- |guratively, to adorn a perſon with pompous 


ther, nor fo preſume to wet thy ſovereign's 
feet. But the tide coming on as uſual, he, 


terers know, that none but the King of Heaven, 
whom the ſea and land obey, deſerved the titles 
they impiouſly beſtowed on him, After which, 
it is ſaid, he would never wear his crown, but 
£2uſed it to be put on the head of a crucifix at 
Wincheſter. Canute dicd in the gth year of 
his reign, in the year 1036. He left three 
ſons, Sweyn, who had Norway; Harold, Eng- 
land; and Hardicanute, Denmark. Gunilda, 
his daughter, was married to the emperor 
Henry IV. | | 

CA'NY, a. abounding in canes. 

CA'NZONET, /. | carzonetta, Ital. ] alittle 

ong. 

CAP, /. 2 Brit.] a part of dreſs made 
to cover the head; the enſign of a cardinalate. 
When the Romans gave a flave the cap, it 
entitled him to liberty. Students in Law, 


verſities, wear capl. Doctors are diſtinguiſhed 
by peculiar caps, given them in aſſuming the 
doctorate. In Italy, the cap is uſed as a mark 
pf infamy. At Lucca, the Jews are diſtin- 
guiſhed by a yellotu cap, or an orange colour, 
In France, bankrupts were formerly obliged to 
wear, ever after, a green cap. It alſo ſignifies 
a ſquare piece of timber, put over the head of 
a maſt, to keep it ſteady. In Gunnery, a piece 
of lead laid over the touch-hole to preſerve the 
prime. Cap of maintenance is one of the rega- 
lia carried before the king at à coronation. 

To CAP, v. a. to cover the top of a thing; 
to pull off a cap in play. 

CAP-A-PI'E, or CAP-A-PE', [Fr.] from 
head to foot, all over, uſed with the verb arm. 

CA'P-PAPER, JF. a ſort of coarſe, thick, 
browniſh paper. f 

CAPABLLITV, / the quality of being able 
to undertake or per form a thing. 

CA'PABLE, a. [ capable, Fr.] endued with 

wer or underſtanding equal to an undertak- 
ing ; ſuſceptible ; fitted for, or adapted to. 

CAPA'CIOUS, 2. [capax, Lat.] applied to 
bodies of large dimenſions, or of a large cavity, 
able to contain much. Applied to the mind, 
extenſive, or containing a great ſtock of know- 
ledge. 
CAPA'CIOUSNESS, . the quality of con- 


and ſplendid dreſs. | : 
CAPE, /. [ cape, Fr.] in Geography, a piece 
of land running or projecting into the ſea; a 
head-land, or promontory ; the neck-piece of 
a coat. 

CAPE-COAST CASTLE, a fortreſs of 
Africa, on the coaſt of Guinea, and the chief 
that the Engliſh have in theſe parts. Lon, 
0.10. W. Lat. 4.40. N. 


tremity of Africa, firſt diſcovered by the Pot. 
tugueſe, It is now in the hands of the Dutch, 
who have built a good town and fort here; the 
capital of the fettlements among the Hotter. 
tots, inhabited by Dutch and French refugees 
who have made it a delightful place, with 
charming gardens, full of fruit trees of variou 
kinds, as well as kitchen herbs, and very beau- 
tiful flowers. The Hottentots are reckoned 
the naſtieſt people in the known world, with 
little or no religion. 'Th&y are not fo black 
as the negroes, and yet appear fo, becaule 
they daub themſelves with greaſe mixed with 
ſoot. All their dreſs conſiſts in a kin which 
they throw over their thoulders, and a clout u 
hide their nakedneſs. The Engliſh were once 
in poſſeſſion of this country, which they after- 
wards abandoned for St. Helena. This ſettlt 
ment has great plenty of excellent wines, cory 
and fruits; alſo cattle, veniſon, poultry, and 
fiſh, which renders it a delightful place. Ti 
principal inconvenience is the ſtorms it is ſub- 


ject to, both in winter and ſummer, Lon. 16.5, 


E. lat. 34. 40. 8. a 
CA PER, /, [from caper, Lat. a goat] it 
Dancing, a ſpring or leap, in which the { 
are moved acroſs each other ſeveral times be 
fore a perſon reaches the ground again. 
CA'PER, , [capparis, Lat.] the flower 
the caper-buſh, ot which a pickle is made. 
To CA'PER, v. 7. to crols the feet ſe 
times in the air in a leap, applied to dancing 
to ſkip for joy; to dance with great acti ij. 
CA'PERER, /. one Who cuts capes ® 
dancing. : 

' CA'PIAS, J [Lat.] in Law, a writ 
ſorts, one before judgment, called cap 
reſpondendum ; the other is a writ of ex 
atter judgment. 

CAPILLA'CEOUS, a. See Cart 
CAPI'LLAMENT, V [capillamentam I 


taining or receiving a great number of things or 


* Botany, the ſmall threads or hai 7 


{ 


To CAPA'CITATE, v. a. to render 2 per 
ſon fit by inſtruction, diſcipline, ſtudy, or ect. 


CAPA'CITY, J [capacit, Fr.] the l. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE, the ſouth er. 
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a 
in the middle of a flower, adorned wich 
lictle herbs at the top. Likewiſe the firings " 


29 threads about the roots of plants, 
ee. CaplLLARV, 4. [from capillar, Lat.] 
King, | reſembling hairs. In Botany, applied to ſuch 
the di. plants as hare no main ſtem, their leaves ariſ- 
bor the ine from the roots, and produce their ſeeds in 
to the little tufts or protuberances on the back of 
ao their leaves; as the fern, maiden-hair, of 
ter, which the ſyrup of capillaire is made. In 
r.] the Ar1tomy, applied to the minute arteries which, 
horſe o in the brain, are not equal to one hair, and the 
{mallett lymphatic veſſels, which are 100 times 

a kart ſmaller than the ſmalleſt arteries. In Phyſic, 
on. Fi. capillary tubes are thoſe whoſe diameter is one- 
* half, one- third, or one-fourth of a line, or the 

2 leait that can be made. 5 
aſe CAPILLLA'TION, / [from capilius, Lat.] 
3 lea; ; a dividing into branches as ſmall as hairs. 

-piece d CAPITAL, a. | capitalis, Lat.] in its pri- 
4 mary ſente, that which belongs or relates to 
he chief the head. Applied to crimes, that which at. 

* fects a perſon's life; criminal in the higheſt 
* degree; chief or principal. Capital flock, the 
fouth er. fund of a trading company. 

2 * CAPITAL, /. among Merchants, the ſum 
Doh, of money brought in by each party to make up 
Ls th the common ſtock, Likewiſe, the money 
3 which a merchant firſt brings into trade on his 

_ own account, In Geography, the chief city 

"y Ty of a kingdom, or refidence of its monarch. 

* men CA'PITALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
A ig | affects a perſon's life, Capitally convicted, is 

44 . zpflied to a perſon who is caſt for his lite, or 
d, with condemned to die, Applied to productions of 

(black art, in 2 perfect, high-finiſhed, or excellent 

miner. / 
Ro CAPITA'TION, / [from caput, Lat.] a 


numbering by the heads; a certain ſum of 


i bh | 
Nos _ py at ſo much per head, in exi- 
| genctes of ſtate. 

oy — CAPITULAR, J. [capitulum, Lat. ] figni- 


fes a book divided into chapters; alſo a col- 


his ſettle» „„ 
[ leclion of civil and canonical laws. 


ines, corn, 


To CAPI'TULATE, v. #. to draw arti- | 


CAP 
ment, not founded on reaſon ; a whimſeys 
freak, or fantaſtic humour. 's ; 
CAPRI'CIOUS, a. {capricieux, Fr.] a 
riable and incenſtant behaviour, founded on 


mere whim and fancy ; a ſudden and frequent 
change of opinion or ſentiment, inconſiſtent 
with reaſon. | | 

CAPRI'CIOUSLY, ad. in a whimfical, 
humourſome, fanciful manner, | 

CAPRI'CIOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
changing or commanding, according to the 
ſtarts of fancy, without any regard to reaſon 
or propriety. 

CA'PRICORN, / [capricornus, Lat.] in 
Aſtronomy, the tenth ſign of the zodiac, re- 
preſented on ancient medals in the form of a 
goat, with the hinder parts of a fiſh ; for the 
ſun entering that ſign on the winter ſolſtice, 
from whenceghe begins to aſcend towards the 
northern hemiſphere, the hieroglyphic ſign of 
a goat, which is fond of climbing, and aſcends 
as it browſes, ſeemed to be proper to repreſent 
that circumſtance, 

- CAPRIO'LES, / [Fr.] are leaps that a 
horſe makes in the ſame place, without ad- 
vancing. 

CA'PSTAN, /. [corruptly. ſpelt capftern, 
cabeſtan, Fr. ] a large cylinder, or barrel, placed 
perpendicular on the deck of a ſhip, and turned 
by four levers, or bars, which croſs it, ſervings 
by means of a cable which winds round it, to 
draw up heavy burdens. It is likewiſe uſed to 
tow a ſhip, and to weigh the anchors. 

CA'PSULAR, a. {from capfula, Lat.] hol- 
low like a cheſt or pouch. 

CA'PSULATE, @. [from capſula, Lat.] 
inclofed as in a box. Capſilated plants, in 
Botany, are ſuch as produce their ſeeds in ſhort 
dry pods, or huſks. | 

CA'PSULE, / denotes a receptacle, or 
cover, ſuch as the pod of a bean, &c: | 

CA'PTAIN, . [ capitaine, Fr.] a military 
officer, whereof there are various kinds ; as a 
captain of a troop, or company, one commands- 
a troop of horſe, and the other a prom e of 
foot, under a colonel. Captuin General is he 
who commands an army in chief. Captain 
Lieutenant is one who commands a troop or 
company in the room of another whoſe abſence 
is diſpenſed with, Captain of a ſhip of war, 
is the commanding officer. Captain of 4 
merchant ſhip, is he who has the direction of 
the ſhip, crew, and cargo. "7% 
CA'PTAINRY, or CA'PTAINSHIP, /. 
the power over a certain diſtri ; the chief- 
tainſhip. The rank or of a captain, 

CA'PTION, CA] . {from capio, Lat.] 
in Law, the act of taking any perſon by a ju- 


dicial proceſs. 
gde, 


CA'PTIOUS, [kiphious] a. 
Lat.] given to cavils, or forming objeQions z 
enſnaring ; inſidious. 

CA'PTIOUSLY, CAD ad. in ſuch 
a manner as ſhews a great inclination to raiſe 
objections; in a ly, inſidious manner, 


CA'PTIOUSNESS, [ kipfhionſreſs]. /. the 


2g 1 cles; to ſet down the heads of a remonſtrance; 
* it is fu to make a head. Moſtly uſed by moderns, to 
Los. 1641 ſurren ler a place upon certain conditions. 

CAPITULA'TION, / the ſurrender of a 
a goat] b place upon certain conditions. 
þ the ft CA PON, (capo, Lat.] a caſtrated cock. 
tine CON ERE, /. a work funk on' the 
1 dels of a place about four or five feet deep; 
1 dorer a be earth dug out ſerves for a parapet, and is]. 
made. mace with hop-holes and embraſures, covered 
feet ſeven over with ſtrong planks, on which are clays, 
cap ore on hurdles, that ſupport the earth, which co- 
adi. vers all. It holds 15 or 20 men, who fire 

capers 4 Grough theſe embraſures. 

C:\PO'T, / Fr.] at picquet, when one 
writ of be pat wins all the tricks. 
"expe of I » CAPO'T, v. a. to win all the tricks at 
f executiad af 8 picquet, : 

per: CH, / [ capuce, Fr.] a monk's 

1411. N 
Sort 1 C \PRI'CE, Fe or CAPRI CHO, 
uin wh ' (Feprice," Fr. ] a ſuddea change of ſenti- 
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quality of forming cavils, or unneceſſary ob- 
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jections; peeviſhneſs. 2 
To CA'PTIVATE, v. a. [captive, Lat.] 
to take priſoner. Figuratively, to charm or 


ſubdue by the power of ſuperior excellence. 


CAPTIVA'TION, /. {captivatio, Lat.] 
the act of taking a perſon pritoner ; the ſtate 
of a perſon taken priſoner. f 

CA PTIVE, /. [caprivus, Lat.] one taken 
priſoner. in war. Figuratively, one charmed 
or ſubdued by the beauty or excellence of 
another.. | 8 

CA'PTIVE, a. {capyivur, Lat.] taken 
priſoner in war; in confinement ; impriſoned. 
Figuratively, ſubdued, or kept under great re- 
ſtraints. : 

To CA'PTIVE, v. a. to take or make a 
perſon priſoner. : | 

CAPTIVITY, / [ captivite, Fr.] a ſtate 
of ſervitude, owing to a perfon's being taken 
priſoner in war. ; 

CA'PTOR, /. [from capio, Lat.] the per- 
ſon who takes a priſoner, or prize. 

CA PTURE, / { capture, Fr.] the taking 
of any prey; the thing taken. In Law, the 
ſeizing a perſon for debt, or the apprehending 
a criminal. | 

CAPUCHI'NS, [pron. Capuſhtens | monks 
of the order of St. Francis, founded by Matthew 
Baſchi. They are cloathed with brown or 
grey, are always bare-footed, never go in a 
coach, and never ſhave their beards. 

CA PUT MORTUUM, / in Chemiſtry, 


AR 


|horfes, but moſt commonly camels, and th 


are eſcorted by a chief or aga, with a body of 
janizaries. ys 


accommodation of caravans ; there being ng 
inns for paſſengers, as in Europe. Some af 
theſe are very magnificent; and there are peg- 
ple who attend, to accommodate travellers; 
there is, however, no furniture; and in . 
places no other proviſions but what the caravan 
bring with them. There are many of theſe in 
the great towns of Aſia and Africa, eſpecially in 
the Turkiſh and Perſian dominions. They are 
generally built in the form of a ſquare, and 
round a quadrangle, like a college. 
CA'RAVEL, or CA'RVEL, y [car 
Span. | a round, light, old-faſhioned ſhip, 
CA'RAWAY, /. [rarwn, Lat.] in Botany, 
the ſeed is ſtomachic, diuretic, and carminz. 
tive; one of the four hot ſeeds in the ſhops, 
CARBONA'DO, /, [ Span. ] meat cut acroſy 
or in ſquares, with a knife, to be broilkd. 
To CARBONA'DO, v. a. to cut acroſy 
in Cookery. Figuratively, to cut or hack. 


a deep red colour, with a mixture of ſcarlet, 
known among the ancients by the name of A. 
tbrax. It is uſually found pure and faultle, 
and is of the ſame degree of hardneſs with the 
ſapphire, which is ſecond only to the diamond; 
it is naturally of an angular figure, and is 


is that thick, dry, earthy ſubſtance, that re- found adhering by its baſe to a very heavy and 


mains, without ſpirit, or apparent virtue, after 
diſtillation, or other proceſs by fire. 

CAR, /, [car, Brit.] a ſmall carriage with 
one or two horſes. 


a perſon is drawn. 


CA'RABINE, or CA'RBINE, . [ carabine, 


Figuratively, uſed by the 
poets for a chariot, or genteel vehicle, in which 


ferrugineous ſtone of the emery kind. Is 
uſual ſize is near a quarter of an inch in lengthy 
and two thirds of that in diameter, In is 
thickeſt parts, when held up againſt the ſun it 
loſes its deep tinge, and becomes exactly of the 
colour of a burning charcoal, whence the pro- 
priety of the name which the ancients gwe it. 


Fr.] a ſmall kind of fuſee, or fire-arm, about It bears the fire unaltered, without parting 


two feet long in the barrel. 


CARABINI ER, /. [pron. carabirter] a 
ſort of light horſe, carrying longer carabines rarely, 


than the reſt, uſed ſometimes on foot. 


with its colour. It is only found in the Et 
Indies, ſo far as is yet known, and there but 
Hill's Hiflory of Foſſils. 

CA'RBUNCLED, a. ſet with carbupcls; 


CA'RACK, /. [caracce, Span,] a large covered with large red pimples. 


hip of burden; a galleon. 


CARA'NNA, . a hard brittle reſin, tho” 
It is brought principally 


ſome call it a gum. 


CARBU'NCULAR, à. reſembling, or pat« 
taking of the qualities of a carbuncle. 


from New Spain, is of a dark colour, and bit- collar of jewels, 


teriſh taſte. 


medy in caſes of pain, tumours, and wounds. 


CARAT, or CARACT, /. [carat, Fr.] 


A fine odoriterous oli is diſtilled 
from it, eſteemed a very powerful external re- 


CA'RCASE, or CAR'CASS, / [ carcafh 
Fr. | a dead body, Figuratively, a body or pete 
ſon, in a reproachful ſenſe ; the decayed pity 
ruins, or remains of a thing; In Gunnery, 


a mark, that is to lay, an ounce troyy divided kind of bomb of an. oblong form, filled with 


into 24 equal parts, 


called carats, and each combuſtibles, and thrown from a mortar. 
caract into four gains, is a weight by which 


CA'RCELAGE, /. fees paid by priſe 


the mint-maſers diſcover the fineneſs of gold, | be fare they can be diſcharged. | 


Cara&, or carat fine, is the 24th part of the, 
Carat is a 


goodneſs of a piece of pure gold. 


CARCINO'MA, /. a cancer. : 
CARD, /. | carte, Fr. chartdy Let, | 1 


weight uſed by jewellers, equal to four grains, Gaming, pieces of fine thin paſtedozrd, al 


but lighter than the mark weight above, 


in oblong ſquares, on which are painted ſeve- 


. ; 

CARAVAN, /. | caravanne, Fr.] a body | ral marks and tigures, and uſed in * 
or company of merchants or traders travelling games. A court card, is that which * 
together in great numbers through deſarts, or image of ſome perſon painted on it. a 
other dangerous places in the Eaſt, for their | affairs, the upper part of the mariner 8c oy 

mutual ſafety and defence. Their beaſts are * which the names of the winds ar 1010 


U 


CARAVANSARIES, /. are a ſott of public | 
inns built on great roads in the Eaſt, for the | 


CA'RBUNCLE, J a very elegant ſtone, of! 


CA'RCANET, / | carcan, Fr.] achain & 
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CARD, / Lache, Belg. ] an inftrument or parliament. There are ſeveral ſmall rivers, / 


comb, compoſed of ſeveral ſmall pieces of gents 


wire, hooked in the middle, faitened by the 


| feet in rows; they are generally uſed in pairs, 
placed with their points oppoſite to each other, 


having the materials between them, and ſerve 
to comb, diſentangle, and range wool or flax, 
in a proper order for ſpinning.” © 

To CARD, v. a. | kaerden, Belg.] to comb 
wool, &c. or make it fit for ſpinning, by draw- 
ing it through the card or comb. Neuterly, to 
ame; or play inordinately at cards. 

CA'RDAMOM, /. [| cardamomum, Lat.] a 
medicinal ſeed, that aſſiſts digeſtion, ſtrengthens 
the head and ſtomach, and is diuretie. 

CA'RDER, /. one whe combs or prepares 
wool by paſſing it through a card. 

CA'RDIAC, a. an appellation given to 
cordjal medicines that ſtrengthen and invigo- 
rate the heart, repleniſh the exhauſted ſpirits 
with good humour, and excite motion where 
required, whereby the elafticity and tone of 
the fibres, which before were weakened and 
vitiated, are reſtored, and a briſker and freer 
circulation occaſioned, 

CARDIA'LGIA, or CELLO Ny /. is 
a diforder of the ſtomach, attended with an- 
riety, a nauſea, and inclination to vomit. 

CA'RDI&F, a town of S. Wales, in Gla- 
morganſhire, with two markets, on Wedneſ- 
days and Saturdays. It is ſeated on the river 
Tave, over which there is a handſome bridge, 
and is a large, compact, well-built town, hav- 
ing a caſtle, a wall, and four gates. It has 
a conſiderable trade with Briſtol; for veſſels 
of ſmall burden may come to the bridge. 
preſent it has but one church, the water hav- 
ing deitroyed the other. The conſtable of 


call mayor; beſides him, there are two bailiffs, 
recorder, 12 aldermen, 12 common=-counctl- 
men, 2 lerjeants at mace, and 8 conſtables. 
ſt contains two pariſhes, and about 300 houſes, 
formed into broad paved ſtreets. Here the aſſi- 
ie and ſeſſions for the county are held; and it 
ends one member to parliament. Near it are 
| It is 164 miles W. of Lon- 
von. 

CARDIGAN, a principal town of Cardi- 
panſhire in S. Wales, with a market on 
Lveld. and Sat, It is pleaſantly ſituated on the 
mer Tivy, over which there is a handſome 
one bridge with ſeveral arches. It is the 


the county goal kept. The ſhire-hall is well- 
duilt; it tends one member to parliament, and 
bas the title of an earldom. It is 225 miles 
W. N. W. of London. | | 
. e RDIGANSTHIRE, a county of South- 
Males, 42 miles in length, and go in breadth, 
Us upon the coaſt of the Iriſh ſea, which 
nds it on the W. Radnorſhire is on the E. 
Perionethſhire on the N. and Carmarthenſhire 
P Te 8. The air is milder here than in other 
wo Wales; and to the W. and S. are plains 
++ ln corn. It contains 64 pariſhes, and 
| MUKet-towns ; and ſends one member to 


which, riſing in the mountains, fall ints the 
ſea, dut the Tivy is the principal. It abounds 
with veins of lead and ſilver ore; a ton of which 
laſt will yield 70 or 80 ounces of ſilyer. The 
mines have been worked ſeveral times to great 
advantage; and particularly Sir Hugh Mliddle- 
ton cleared 20001. a month for ſeveral years 
together, which enabled him to bring the New 
River water to London. Some private adven- 
turers have attempted to work them, but have 
failed for want of a ſufficient ſtock, * 8 
CA! RDINAL, a. principal, chief, ſupreme. 
Thus cardiaul winds are thofe that blow from 
the four corners of the compaſs. Cardinal ſigut in 
the Zodiac are, Aries, Libra, Cancer, aud Ca- 
pricorn. In Arithmetic, cardinal numbers are 
ſuch as expreſs politively how many things 
there are, as 1, 8, 10, 12, &c. In Morality, 
the cardinal virtues are juſtice, prudence, tem- 
perance, and fortitude. 
CA'RDINAL, F. an eminent dignitary in 
the church of Rome, who has a voice in the 
conclave at the election of a pope. The car- 
dinats, originally, were no more than deacons, 
entruſted with the care of diitributing the 
alms to the poor of the ſeveral quarters of 
Rome; and as they held aſſemblies of the 
poor 'in -certain churches of their ſeveral 


diſtricts, they took the title of thoſe churches, 


They began to be called Cardinals in the year 
300, under pope Sylveſter, by which appella- 


tion was meant the chief prieſts of a pariſh, 


and next in dignity to a biſhop, This office 
grew more conſiderable afterwards, and gradu- 
At ally arrived at its preſent height. 


The Cardi. 


;nalt compole the pope's council, and till the 


| time of Urban VIII. were ſtiled Meft illuftri- 
the caſtle is the chief magiſtrate, whom they | 


ous; but by a decree of that pope, 1630, 
they had the title of Eminence conterred upon 
them, LR. 


ſhire town where the aſſizes are held, and 


CA'RDINALATE, or CA'RDINALSHIP, 
. the office and rank of a cardinal. 

CA'RDUUS, /. [Lat.] a kind of thiftle, 
uſed in Medicine as a gentle yomit. 

CARE, /. | care, Sax. | attention to a parti- 
cular ſubject; concern or anxiety of mind, 
ariſing from the uncertainty of ſomething fu- 
ture, or the opprefiion of the preſent calamity z 
caution, protection, regard, and ſupport, when 
followed with the particle . A too great 
anxiety for the events of this world; an affec- 
tionate regard for a perſon. SYNON. Prue 
dence ſignifies wiſdom applied to practice; %- 
cretion is the effect of prudence, and means a 
knowledge to govern or direct one's ſelf; by 
care we underſtand heed in order to preſerva- 
tion; caution implies a greater degree of wa- 


rineſs. 


To CARE, v. u. to be anxious, ſolicitous, 
or concerned for a perſon; to be diſpoſed, or 
inclined. To have a 1ympathy or affectionate 
regard for. 

To CARE'EN, u. a. | carener, Fr.] to lay 
a veſſel upon one ſide in order to calk, ſtop the 
leaks, trim, or repair the other ſide. 

CARE! ER, 7. [ carrierey Fr.] a courſe or 

racey 


CAR 


. 


CaY” 


race; the ground on which a race is run; full] To CARK, v. x. [ceargan, Ser.] tobe li. 
© ſpeed; very ſwift motion. Ilicitous, careful, anxious. feaſt vf 
CA REFUL. 3. abounding or perplexed] CARL E, . [ceorl, Sax. ] a rude, dull Eaſter, 
with great ſolicitude, apprehenſions, or an- fellow; a churl; alſo an old man. all tim. 
ziety. | 2 CA'RLINGS, or CA'RLINES,. , in, article; 
CA'REFULLY, ad. in an attentive, cau- ſhip, are two pieces of timber, lying tore ay mother 
tious, c ircumſpect, and diligent manner. ſaft, along from beam to beam, Where the veſpers 
CA'REFULNESS, /. cautious, diligent, and [ledges reſt, on which the planks of the ſhip theſe co 
conſtant application; heedfulneſs; vigilance, are faſtened. i | altered. 
CA'RELESS, a. without due attention, | CARLI'SLE, [ Kar{ile] a city of Cumbe. CAR 
Mbour, application, caution, or concern; with- | land, of which it is the capital, with a market ſcribed | 
out thought, or premeditation. | on Sat. It is a place of great antiquity, ad CA'R 
CA'RELESSLY, ad. without anxiety ; | ſeated at the confluence of. ſeveral rivers, which borderin 
without care; with negligence ; in a manner | almoſt encompaſs it; the river Peterill being in minia 
void of care. | ES | on the E. Cauda on the W. and Eden on the into wh. 
To CARE'SS, v. a. [careſſer, Fr.] to em- N. which ſoon after falls into the ſea, It i deen ftee 
' brace with great affection; to treat a perſon ſurrounded with walls, and fortified with 1 CA'R 
with great civility and endearment. +» caſtle, which ſtands on the weſt fide of the haveck, 
CARE'SS, /. an embrace of great affection; toun: the houſes are well-built ; and the a CA'R 
an endearing profuſion of civilities and kind thedral church is a ſtately ſtructure, with ci. from, or 
actions. | riqus workmanſhip, Itis a place of ſome trade oppoſed t 
CA'RET, /. [Lat.] in Grammar, a mark in fuſtians; and ſends two members to perla. jul, lech 
implying that ſomething is omitted in wiiting, ment. The gates are called Iriſh, Engliſh, al CAR! 
or printing, which ought to come in where Scots, The Pits, or Roman wall, of which penſity | 
this ſign (4) ſtands. | | there are till ſome remains, runs hence tively, ir 
CARGO, /. ſcharge, Fr.] the lading of a Newcaſtle, It is 301 miles N. N. W. 4 CA'R 
ſkip ; all the merchandizes and wares on board London. i ner, oppc 
a ſhip. . CA'RMAN, J. one who drives a cart « CAR! 
CARIT'BBEE ISLANDS, are iſlands of Ame- | keeps carts for hire. | C ſhire, in 
rica in the Weſt-Indies, divided among ſeveral | CARMA'RTHEN, the capital town of Cu- days, I 
European nations, of which Jamaica, Barba- marthenſhire, in South Wales, with two mat- ſhore, ar 
does, St. Kitt's, Antigua, Nevis, and ſeveral, kets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It is ple eleſea. | 
ſmaller belong to the Engliſh ; Hiſpaniola, to ſantly ſeated on the banks of the river Tony by nature 
the Spaniards and French; Cuba, which is over which there is a large ſtone- bridge, x except th 
| the largeſt, to the Spaniards; Martinico to the which ſmall veſſels may come up to une had a ſtr, 
French; Euſtatia, to the Dutch; beſides many their goods. It is a corporation, and the place one pari 
others, as will be taken notice of in their pro- where the aſſizes are held; was once fort tolerably 
r places. | with a wall and ftrong caſtle, and is at pit earldom z 
* CARFBBEES, the original inhabitants of ſent a conſiderable place, ſending one membet $ govern 
the Caribbee Iſlands, now almoſt rooted out, to parliament. It is 20% miles W. by N. of dy patent 
except in ſome not poſſeſſed by the Europeans. | London. | N. W. o. 
They have generally been accounted cannibals, | CARMA'RTHENSHIRE, a county of 5. CARN 
or men- eaters, but very falſely. They are of Wales, 48 miles in length, 25 in breadth Wales, 5 
a melancholy, thoughtful, and idle diſpoſi- aud bounded by Cardiganſhire on the N. St bounded 
tion, and generally live a long while. They George's Channel on the S. Brecknock a S. by Me 
are of a copper colour, with long black coarſe | Glamorgan ſhires on the E. and Pembroke- dighlhire 
hair, and beardleſs, like the reſt of the na- ſhire on the W. It is fruitful in corn un full of | 
tive Americans. They went ſtark naked be- graſs, having many pleaſant and rich me however, 
fore the coming of the Europeans; but now dows ; alſo wood, coal, and ſea-fiſh, eſpeciul and plea 
thoſe that live in the ſame iſlands with them ſalmon, which is exceeding good. The ar® and goats 
are a little more modeſt. They have ſeveral mild and wholefome, it not being ſo mountain contains | 
wives without any regard to conſanguinity ; ous as the other counties. It contains 145 fr Lke high 
dut as for their religion, it is hard to ſay what riſhes, 8 market-towns ; and ſends two men- Which ts 
it is. ; bers to parliament, one for the county, and ® Full of ai 

» | 

CARICATU'RE, / in Paiffting, is the for the ſhire town. It is watered with ſererd it yiel; 
concealment of real beauties, and the exagge- rivers and ſmall ſtreams. The chief tom g lends two 
ration of blemiſhes, but ſtill ſo as to preſerve a Carmarthen, ; Ounty, a 
reſemblance of the object. | CA'RMELITES, or WuirE Fat any þ Principal 
CARIES, J. [Lat.] in Medicine, the ſo- are an order of our Lady of Mount Cum | CARN 
lution of continuity ia a bone, attended with making one of the four orders of Mendiem He 
a waſte of its ſubſtance, occaſioned by the cor- They pretend to derive their original from. 238 
roſion of ſome acrimonious matter. ; prophets Elijah and Elifha, Their po 


CARIO'SITY, / that quality of a bone rules contained 16 articles 3 one of which cm 
which putrifies and waſtes its ſubſtance. | fined them to their cells, and enjoined be 
CA'RIOUS, 4. [caricſus, Lat.] rotten, ge- to employ themſelves day and night in pI 
nerally applied to bones. another prohibited the brethren having 
CARK, /. [cearc, Sax.] care; anxiety. property ; another enjoined faſtint en 
| ; | 
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Raſt vf the exaltation of the Holy "Crofs till 


Eaſter, excepting on Sundays ; abſtinence at 


| all times from fleſh was enjoined by another 


article; one obliged them to manual labour; 
another impoſed a ſtrict filence on them, from 
veſpers till the tierce the next day: however, 
theſe conſtitutions have in ſome reſpects been 


altered. as 
CARMI'NATIVES, . are: medicines pre- 
ſcribed for the colic diſorder, to diſpel the wind. 


CA'RMINE, J. a very bright red colour, fleſh 


bordering ſomewhat on a purple, uſed moſtly 
in miniatures; and is the ſettling of the water 
into which cochineal, conan, and antour have 
deen ſteeped. | * 1-3 $4.04. 
CA'RNAGE, FL. [ carnage, phy ſlaughter, 
haveck, or heaps of bodies ſlain in : 
CA'RNAL, 4. [charnel, Fr.] proceeding 
from, or belonging to the fleſhy part of man, 
oppoſed toſpiritual. Figuratively, ſenſual, luſt- 


| jul, lecherous, voluptuous. 


CARNA'LITY, . luſt, wantonneſs, pro- 
penſity to luſt; unchaſte pleaſure. Figura- 
tively, immerſed in ſenfuality. 5 2 

CA'RNALLY, ad. in a groſs, ſenſual man- 
ner, oppoſed to ſpiritual. 

CARNA'RVON, - a town of Carngrvon- 


@ ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Satur- 


days, It is commodioufly ſeated on the ſea- 
ſhore, and has a proſpect into the Iſle of An- 
pleſea. It is a place of great ſtrength, as well 
by nature as art, being ſurrounded on all ſides, 
except the E. with the ſen and two rivers. It 


. 

CA'RNIVAL, /. {carnaval, Fr. I the ſeaſon 
of mirth and luxury celebrated by the Italians, 
and eſpecially at Venice, laſting from'Twelfth- 
day to Lent, and attended with balls; feaſts, 
operas, concerts, and every thing which pomp, 
oſtentation, or ſeſtivity can-furniſh, + * 

CARNI'VOROUS, «. {from caro and wore, 
Lat.] cating fleſh, or that which lives on fleſh. 
- CARNO'SITY, 72 { carrofitd, Fr.] in Sur 
gery, a fleſhy excreſcenos; a fungous or proud 


1 


CA RNNOUS, 4. [carnexs, Lat.] fleſhy, ap- 
plied to animals. In Botany, a ſoft ſubſtance 
ſimilar to that of fleſh in animals. 1 4. 
CA'ROL, /. [canin Ital.] a ſong of joy, 
exultation, or feſtivity, applied to the ruſtic 
anthems of ſingers at Chriſtmas ; any 
kind of ſong. | 14 
To CA'ROL, v. 1. { carolare, Ital.] to ſing 
with great joy and feſtivity. Actively, to 
iſe in ant or ſongs. . t“ 
CAROLI'NA, one of the provinces of the 
Thirteen United States of North America. It 
is bounded on the N. by Virginia, on the 
E. 1 Ocean, on the S. by Florida, and on 
the M = Louiſi ana, tying between go and 35 
degrees N. lat. The chief produce is tobacco, 
indigo, and rice; but they are attempting to 
breed filk-worms for the production of filk. 
The animals, trees, fruits, and plants, aremuch 
the ſame as in Virginia; particularly wild 
animals reſembling a ball, 19 very long hair, 
ſhort legs, large bodies, and great buaches on 


had a ſtrong caſtle, now in ruins ; and has obly [their backs near the ſhoulders. Their horns 


one pariſh church, but the houſes and ſtreets are 
tolerably handſome, It has the title of an 
earldom ; and ſends one member to parliament: 
$ governed by the conſtable of the caſtle, who, 
dy patent, is always mayor. It is 2514 miles 
N. W. of London. | 
CARNA'RVONSHIRE, a county of N. 
Wales, 50 miles in length, 13 in breadth, and 
bounded on the N. and W. by the ſea, on the 
S. by Merionethſhire, and on the E. by Den- 
dighſhire, The air is ſharp and cold, it being 
full of high mountains, lakes, and rocks ; 
however, there are ſeveral fruitful botgoms 
and pleaſant valleys, which feed theep, cattle, 
and goats; and its rivers are full of fiſh. It 
contains 68 pariſhes, and fix market towns. 
The higheſt mountain is called Snowdon- hill, 
Which is boggy on the top, and has two lakes 
ſull of kth, The ſheep which feed on the ſides 
it yield the Cvecteſt mutton in Wales. It 
ends two members to parliament ; one for the 
ounty, and one for Carnatvon, which is the 


Principal town, 


CARNA'TION, /, [from caro, Lat.] in 


Botany, a ſpecies of the clove-gillyflower. - In 


Funting, alively red colour, reſembli 
dt fleſn newly 5 e 


CARN E'LION 
man) in Natura 
t which there ate 
nd a white - 
to two ſpecie 


„ [improperly ſpelt cor- 
| Hiftory, a precious ſtone, 
are three ſpecies, a red, a yellow, 
the red fort is again ſubdivided 
* 5, the pale being called the fe- 
Le aud the deep red the male Carnelivg. 


are black and ſhort, and. they have a great 
beard under their muzzles, and fo much hair 
on their heads that it hides their eyes, which 
gives them a hideous look, They bears, 
whoſe fleſh is eſteemed good eating ; and they 
make hams of their. legs. Beſides theſe they 
have cat-a-mountains, wild cats, wolves, a ſort 
of tygers, beavers, otters, muſk-rats, poſſums, 
raccoons, minxes, water-rats, a kind of rabbits, 
elks, differentfrom the European; ftags, fallow 
deer, ſeveral ſorts of ſquirrels, foxes, and two 
ſorts of rats. The birds are ſo numerous, 
that it would be tedious even to mention their 
names; and there are many ſorts of fiſh; quite 
unknown in theſe parts of the world. Their 
fruits and trees are much the ſame ag in Vir- 
ginia, and they have ſome of the beſt Rind of 
fruits tranſplanted from Europe, which thrive 
very well, The native Americans are of the 
ſame ſhape, colour, = . * = _ other 
arts of America; i of a red cop- 
— complexion, with — black hair, and 
no beards; and here, as in other places, each 
man has ſeveral wives. The other commodi- 
ties of Carolina not yet mentioned, are Ny 


naval ſtores, and ſkins; which laft they pur 
chaſe of the tative Americans. hs 
CARO'USAL, /. [caraiza!] a feſtival, br 


holiday, celebrated with mirth, pomp, and 


* ; 

To CA'ROUSE, [ careize] v. n. [ caroufſer, 
Fr.] to drink freely. Actively, to drink to; 
Trink ws | 
* cax of, 


ö 


CAR 
match; a large draught. 
. . , CARO'USER, ..[ carouze 
drinks freely; 2 toper. 
ARP, /. [carpe, Fr. 
fiſt, remarkable for its bein 
time out of water.. 
To CARP, v. #. [carpo, 


J:A.- 8 drinking 


a large freſu- water 
g able to live a long 


Lat.] to cenſure, 


CAR 
their hair to that of a car. 
To CA'RRY, v. a. | charier; Fr.] to remoꝶ 
a thing from one place to another; to conxey, 
tranſport, bears to gain in competition, & 
rather reſiſtance; to behave, conduct, obta; 
import, ſupport, ſuſtain, Uſed with g u 
kill or put an end to à perſon's life, To cm 
on, to proſecute, continue, or perſevere in u 


find fault with, or blame, including the idea of undertaking, - notwithſtanding” all oppoſition, 


for wardneſs and reproach. 


joined with through, to ſupport, or enable 4 


[charpentier, Fr. ] one perſon to ſuſtain and ſurmount. - ' 
eral.. offices of cutting CART, /. [cart, Brit.] à land carrizgs, 


CA'RPENTER, 
. who- performs the 
joining, flooring, or other wood-work, relative 
to houſes, buildings, or ſhips. 
.- CA'RPENTRY, F. the art of buildi 

ther houſes or ſhips'with wood. 

* CA'RPER, /,. a perſon fond of raiſing ob- 
jections; a caviller, or cenſorious perſon. 


CA RPET, / [karper, Belg] a covering 


tively, any vehicle or eatriage. a 
CARTE BLANCHE, / [Fr.] a blk 

per; a paper or inſtrument to be filled up with 

ſuch terms and conditions as the perſon u 

| whom it is ſent thinks fit. 

. .CA'RTEL. /. cartel, Fr.] certain terms 


with two wheels, drawn by horſes. - Figun. 


ſtuff or other materials, commonly ſpread over ſtipulations ſettled between perſons at variance, 
tables, or laid on floors. The phraſe of a In War, applied to the conditions made by 


things being on the carpet, is to expreſs its be- 
ing in hand, in debate, or the object of con- 
To CA'RPET, v. a; to ſpread with a car- 
pet. + Figuratively, applied with great elegance 


enemies for the mutual exchange of priſaners, 
CARTER, J. one who drives, and get hi 
living by driving a cart. 
CARTE'SIANS, /. a ſe& of philoſophen 
who adhere to the apinions advanced hy D 


to the earth, to embelliſh or adorn with flowers Cartes, and founded on the two folloying 


rinciples ; the one metaphyſical, the other 


. | p 
fond of cavilling ; raiſ- : phyſigal ; the farſt is, I bin, therefore I an; 
ing ob jections, or finding fault; cenſorious; the other is, that nothing exiffs but ſubſiance 


. CA'RPING. part 


pt | 
CA'RPINGLY, ad. 


. CA'RRAT,./. See/Caratr, 
,, CARRAWAY, J See Caxawar. 
CA'RRIAGE, {in pron. the laſt à is drop- 


in a captious and cen- 


The firſt of theſe principles is refuted by Mr, 
Eocke ; the other, by the principles of di 
| Newtonian philoſophy: | + ru e 
| CARTHU'SIANS, - / a religious. order 
founded by one Bruno, in the year 1050. 
Their rules are very ſevere. - They are not u 


ped]. { carriage, Fr. | a vehicle uſed to con- go out of their cells, except to church, without 
vey perſons or goods from one place to ano- leave of their ſuperiors; nor ſpeak to any pers 
ther; the act of conveying things from one fon without leave. They: muſt not keep any 
place to another; the price paid for the con- portion of their meat and drink till next day; 
veying of goods. Figuratively, perſonal addreſs their beds are of ſtraw, covered with a fel; 
and behayiour; conduct, or practices; pro- their cloathing, two harr-cloths, two covls 
ceedings, or the manner of tranſacting any af- tuo pair of hoſe, and à cloak, all coarle. ln 


fair. The carriage of a cannon is the frame of 
4imber on which it is mounted. 


the. refeQtory,. they are ta keep their eyes 
che diſh, their hands on the table, their 4b 


_CA'RRICK, a county of Scotland, bounded ' tention on the reader, and their hearts fixed a 


dy the Frith of Clyde on the N. W. and Gallo- 
way on the S. Bargeny is the capital town. 
CARRIER. / one who conveys or moves 
a thing from one place to another; one Wh 
conveys goods from one town or place to ano- 
i In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of pi- 
geons, ſo called fram their carrying letters, &c. 
tied to their necks, to the place where they 
were bred, be it ever ſo remote. 
CA'RRION, ＋ [ churogne, Fr.] the fleſh of 
a dead carcaſs; and putri fied fleſh, not fit for 
food. Figuratively, a coarſe, groſs, diſagree- 
adle perſon; a term of reproach. | 
CA'RRION, 4. relating to a dead or pu- 
tified carcaſe; feeding on dead carcaſes. 
CA'RROT, /. {| carote, Fr.{ a garden root; 
of which there are two forts, the yellow and 
the orange ; the laſt of which is reckoned by 
much the better. 
CA'RROTY, a. red, applied to red haired 
people, from the reſemblance of the colour of 


God. Women are not allowed ta come iy 
the ir churches. 8 ; 
 CA'RTILAGE, /. [cartilago, Lat.] in A. 
natomy, a ſmooth, ſolid, uniform, Elaſtic ſub- 
ſtance, ſofter than a bone, but more ſolid that 
any other part, without cavities for marro#, 
or any nerves or membranes for ſenſation. 
CARTILAGI'NEOUS,.. «> CARTILA- 
GINOUS, a. conſiſting of cartilage. 
CARTMEL, à town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Mondays. It is ſeated among the 
hills called Cartmel- Fells, not far from the ſea 
and near the river Kent; adorned with a "I 
handſome church, built in the form of a cr 
like a cathedral. The market is well ſupplied 
with corn, „and fiſh, It is 2604 mile 
N. N. W. of London. . 
CAR TO ON, /. {cartone, Ital.] in _ 
ing, a drawing or ſketch upen ſtrong pap" be 
be chalked through upen a wall, in order te 
painted in freſc oo. CxRTOUCH, 


RTO UC, 
a caſe of wood thre! 
tom, girt round u 
| muſket-balls, and ſi 
a pound weight; b 
{mall mortar, for th 
wiſe uſed for a cartr 
CAR'TRAGE, o 
teucle, Fr.] a charg 
mick paper, paſte. 
charging fire-arms \ 
CA'RTULARY, 
place where papers 
To CARVE, v. 
or divide into ſeveral 
cut up a fowl or join 
to cut flowers, knot 
in wood or ſtone. . 
CA'RVER, /. © 
other likenefſes, in 
Jn Cookery, one wh 


pr other likeneſſes 11 
CARU'NCLE, / 
tomy, a little piece 
dachrymales are two 
fer corners of the e 
CARUS, /. in! 
the apoplexy, being 


ulty of reſpiration i 
rw differs little fr 
CARYA'TIDES, 
ind of order of col 
e ancients, made 

omen, dreſſed in 1 
lupport the entablen 


er from a higher to- 
ther natural or ar 
CASE, /. [caifſe, 
over or contain a t 


CASE, /. [cafus 
ral condition, ci 
erſon ; the ſtate of 
te of the body; 1 
and the word good, f 
e word bad, lean 
e repreſentation ot 
mole arguings of co 
t Circumſtance of a 
mplics the various 
reek and Latin un 
ers, do Expreſs the 
der which the m 
egard to one anothe 


To CASE, V. 4. 
Eiguratively, to ſur 


uicferent from thole 
0 ſtrip off the {kin 
n affair in all the v 


To Cas E-HA'RI 
o it do tender its 0 


CAS 

- CARTO'UCH, Carras]. Ccartouobe, Fr.] 
a caſe of wood three inches thick at the bot- 
tom, girt round with marlin, containing 48 
muſket-balls, and fix or eight balls of iron of 
a pound weight 3 being fired out of a hobit; or 
ſmall mortar, for the defence of a paſs ; like- 
wiſe uſed for a cartridge. | 

CAR'TRAGE, or CARTRIDGE, / [car- 
teucle, Fr.] a charge of powder wrapped up in 
thick paper, paſte-board, or parchment, .for 
charging fire-arms with the greater expedition. 

CA'RTULARY, /. [from charta, Lat.] a 
place where papers or records are kept. 

To CARVE, v. a. | ceorfan, Sax. ] to cut 
er divide into ſeveral parts. Alſo, to diſſect or 
cut up a fowl or joint of meat at a table. Alſo, 


to cut flowers, knots, figures, or other devices, | 


in wood or ſtone, . Pep 

CA'RVER, /. one who forms ftatues, or 
other likenefſes, in wood, ſtone, ' or ' marble. 
Jn Cookery, one who cuts the meat. * 

CA'RVING, / the art of cutting images, 
pr other likeneſſes in wood, ſtone, or marble. 

CARU'NCLE, / : [ caruncula, Lat.] in Ana- 

tomy, a little piece of fleſh, The carumculæ 
lachrymales are two ſmall eminences in the in- 
ner corners of the eyes. 
CARUS, /. in Medicine, is a ſpecies of 
the apoplexy, being a deprivation of ſenſe and 
potion, affecting the whole body; yet the fa- 
ulty of reſpiration is ſtill left; in ſhort, the 
a differs little from a lethargy. . 
CARYA'TIDES, /. in ArchiteQure, a 
ind of order of columns or pilaſters, uſed by 
e ancients, made in the form or figure of 
omen, dreſſed in long robes, and ſerving to 
lupport the entablement. 

CASCA'DE, . Ceaſcade, Fr. ] a fall of wa- 
er from a higher to-a lower place. They are 
ither natural or artificial. | 

CASE, J. {caifſe, Fr.] ſomething made to 
K or contain à thing; a covering, ſheath, 
Ir box. 

CASE, / [caſur, Lat. ] the outward or ex- 
rual condition, circumſtance, or ſtate of a 


4 


tt of the body; uſed with the particle in, 
dad the word good, fat and plump; and with 
e word bad, lean or emaciated. In Law, 
e repreſentation of any fact, queſtion, ox the 
ole arguings of council on a particular point 
r circumſtance of a trial. Caſe, in Grammar, 
mplics the various changes which nouns in 
eek and Latin undergo in their ſeveral num- 
eri; to expreſs the ſeveral views or relations 
der which the mind conſiders things with 
*gard io one another. Ie caſe implies, if it 
nould happen. x 
To CASE, v. 4. to put in a caſe or cover. 
urauvely, to ſurround or incloſe, like a 
aſe. Building, to cover with materials 


jerſon ; the ſtate of a thing. In Phyſie, the | 


| CAS WF 
capable of reſiſting the file or any toom 
Fortification, a certain reticed platforms in the 
flank of a baſtion, for the defence of the moat. 
or face of the oppoſite baſtion ; a kind of vault 


or arch of ſtone- work. 
- CA'SEMENT; /..[cafemento; Ital. J a win- 
dow opening upon hi 5 Tor 


8. 
CASEOUS, 4. [caſeus, 
like cheeſe; $ ls 60505107 5 0 

CA'SERN, /. a little room or lodgment 
ereged between the rampart and the houſes, 
© apps town, for the eaſe of the gat - 
1 f ene 


It.] ſomething 


CASH, , [caiſſe, Fr.] in Commerce, the 
ready money a perſon is poſſeſſed of. £ 


CASHI ER, {ca/over] F{. a perſon who 
wa the money at a banker's, or any public. 


To CASHIER, [caſhier] * a. to diſeard 1 
to deprive a perſon of his place or poſt for ſome 


mal- practice. ; l * 7 
CSK, , [caſgme, Fr.] a round hollow ey- 
keeping liquors, provi- 


cloidal veilel, uſed for 
ſions, or dry goods. „ | R 
_ CA'SKET), J a ſmall box for jewels, - or. 
things of ſmall dimenſions, but great value. 
Figuratively, any thing which contains ſome- 
thing of great value. | | : $6. 
CA'SPIAN- SEA, a great lake or ſea of 
Aſia, bounded - by the country of the Calmuck 
Tartars on the N. by Bocharia and -part of 
Perſia on the E. by another part of Perſia on the 
S. and by another part of Perſia and Cireaſſia on 
the W. being about 400 miles in length from, 
N. to S. and goo in breadth from E. to W. 
Several great rivers fall into this ſea, and yet 
it never ſeems to increaſe, though it has ne 
communication with any other ſea. It is ſome- 
times very dangerous for ſailors, though it ba 
no obſervable tide. It abounds in ſiſn, Which 
are thought to be batter than in other ſeas. Lon. 
from 49. to 55; E. lat, from 37. to 47: N. 
CASSA'TION, J. in Civil Law, the annull- 
ing or abrogating any procedure. 9 n 4Y 
88a Vl, or CA'SSADA, J. an Ameri-. 
can plant, long and thick, of which the Ame- 
ricans make a kind of. bread, ſaid to be a 
wholeſome and nouriſhing food. o Ae 
CA SSIA, /. in Botany, a tree growing in 
2 and in 1 . 2am 2 a 
clammy ſubſtance, uſed in the ſhops for a purge. 
bark of a tree very like cinnamon. 


CA/SSOCK, . a cloſe, long garment, worn N 
by clergymen, when in their robes, under their. 


ah; F944 Mx - Ty 
To CAST, v. 4. [preter and part, pally 4 
caſt] [hafter, Dan.] to throw wich the hand 3 
to throw a net; to throw dice, or lots; to 
throw in wreſtling; to let fall; toexpeſe; to 


2 


1 from thoſe in the inſide. To ſkin, 
e 1p off the ſkin, Neuterly, 
Fl affair in all the 
put Caſes, 


lo Cas E-HA'RDEN, v. a. to 
o lh do tender its outward ſurface 


; to repreſent; ſuit; to lay aſide, as unfit to wear; 
various lights it will bear; 


iron, trive, or plan out; to form or model, a 
hard, and in a 2 with melted metals. To caff 
CY ; 


ſhed, to moult; to condemn in a trial or law- 
to, have, 
an abortion, as a cow, when ſhe flinky, her 
calf ; to compute, reckon, calculate; to cape, 


thing 
425 


/ 


E. of Wells, and! 117 W. by S. of London. 


. _CA'ST-AWAY, /, a perſon. that is in- 


8 
to lay by as ufelefs. Uſed with down, to fling 
or throw from a high place. To caft an eye, 
to glance, or look at. To caft a light, to reflect, 
or impart. Joined with away, to wreck or 
ſhipwreck, applied to fea-affairs. To be caſt 
down, to be diſconſolate, low-ſpirited, or de- 
jected on account of ſome mis fortune. Uſed 
with out, to ſpeak, give vent to, or utter with 
raſhneſs and vehemence, Uſed with «por, to 
be driven by violence of the wind, or ttreſs of 
weather. Uſed with %, to diſcard ; to diſ- 
burden one's felf of ; to leave behind. Neu- 
terly it implies, to contrivez to turn the 
thoughts; to admit of a form, by caſting z'to- 


CAST, . the act of threwing a thing at a 
diſtance by the hands. A ſpecimen, or ſtroke; 
a particular motion of the eye; a throw, or 
chance of a throw, at dice; a mould, a form, 
In Painting, a ſhade or tendency to any colour. 
Exterior appearance. Manner; air; mein. 


made of two little round pieces of wood or 
ivony, hollowed like a ſpoon, faſtened to the 


thumb, and beat with the middle finger, ſer- part of a ſtorm is yet to come; when double, 


ving to direct the time and meaſure of the 
dances. Wo 


vol ved in a multiplicity of misfortunes, and 
ſeeming?y abandoned by Providence. N 
CASTELLAIN, /. [ caftellano, Span. ] the 
conſtable of a caſtle.  — | 

CA STELLANX, / the manor or lord- 


ſhip belonging to a caſtle, or the territory of |of that kind. 


2 city, or town. -4 
- CA'STELLATED, a. 
building, or fortified place. 
- CA'STER) / one who flings or throws. 
In Arithmetic, one who calculates, | 
* CASTIGA'TION, / | caſtigatio, Lat.] pu- 
nifhment inflicted on a perſon in order to make 
him amend his faults ; penance, or correction. 
CA'STIGATORY, a. ' puniſhing, to make 
a perſon amend. + | 
CA'STING-NET, /, a net which is ſpread 
by throwing it in the water, uſed in fiſhing.” 
CASTLE, /. [ caſtellum, Lat.] a place or 
edifice fortified by art or nature to defend a 
town or city from an enemy. Caſtles in the air, 
imply ſome ehimerical project. l 
© CASTLE-CARY, a town ef Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is 12 miles 8. 


CASTLE-COMB, a town in Wiltſhire, 
fo called from its old caſte. It formerly 
Rad à market now diſuſed. It is 19 miles N. 
W. of Chippenham, and 12 N. N. E. of Rath. 
® CASTLE-HEDINGHAM, a village in 
Effex, three miles N. of Haifted. | 
*CASTLE-RISING, a town in the county 
of Norfolk, which hat a market, now dif- 
uſed on accoiint of its harbour being choaked 
up with” ſaud: it is, however, a mayor-towny 
and ſende two members tb perliament. The 


caſtie, whence it has its name, W 


logy, a fiery meteor, which __ in the 
CA'STANET, /. a muſical inſtrument; form of one, two, or three bal 


| in hyſteric caſes, and in all diſorders of the 


ipcloſed within 2 geld. Figuratively, to cut ſentences ou of 


CAT 

_ CA'STLETOWN, the capital of the is if 
Man, ſeated on the 8. W. part of the ifaw. 
It has a ſtrong caſtle, but of no great ingee. 
tance, on account of iu diftance from the 
rocky and ſhallow harbour. 
CA'STLE-SOAP, /. a corruption of Cafil 
bap. | | 

CA'STLING, / the young of à brute wi. 
mal, which is caſt before its time. 
+.CA'STON, a town in the county of Net. 
folk, with a market on Mondays. It is uy 
miles N. E. of London. 
CA'STOR, /. See Carosrer, 
CA'STOR, J. a beaver, an amphibious 
animal, the feet of which have five toes, and 
the hinder ones formed | for ſwimming, with a 
black, flat, and oval tail. In Aftronony, z 
moiety of the conſtellation of. Gemini, calle 
alſo Apollo. BO NY» 
CASTOR and POLLUX, / in Meteoro- 


adhering 
to ſome part of a ſhip. When ſeen fingle, it 
is e and ſhews that the feverch 


called Caſor and Pollux, and portends a ceſſ- 
tion of a ſtorm. | 
CASTO'REUM, F. [Lat.] in Pharmacy, 
a liquid matter contained not in the teſticles 
but in little bags, near the anus of the Caſt. 


It is a medicine much eſteemed, of great uſe 
nerves, in epilepſies, palſies,  ahd'all diſorders 


- 


To CA'STRATE, v. 4. [caftre, La.) 


any book, Lr | 
CASTRA'TION, / gelding. . 
CASTRAMETA'TION)f. {cafranetatny 
Lat.] the art of encamping.” ' | 
CA'SUAL, [kifnal] a. [cafuel, Fr.] one 
thing done without deſign; ſomething bapfes- 
ing contrary to the common laws of nature. 
CA'SUALLY, Lamps. ad, in an acti 
dental manner; without defign ; by chance. 
CA'SUALTY, |. 4 | an event thi 
is not foreſeen, or intended, | Figuratively, 1 
accident which puts an end to'a perſon's life 
CA'SUIST, [kdzui/t] {."\ caſuifte, ü 
who ſtudies and reſolves nice points in calt 
conſcience. =. 5 
|; CASUISTICAL, [kaxuiftica!} . — 


* 


ing to cafes of conſcience, or pr 


ethics. 
| CA'SUISTRY, Dry] c the (een? 


{points in practical divinity or ethics. 
j<atches mice, reckoned the loweſt order of the 


with the Jeaſt glimmering of light, which mY 
be awing to the faculty it has ot contrachng . 
dilating the pupil of ths eye in am 
manner. 365 TUDTXLY n 298 1 
CATACHRE'SIS, Casa _ 
xaungs Gr.] in Rhetaricy h, when * 


24 
— . 


avil hers is ah alms-fiouſe for 24 poor widows. 
An tog miles N. . ef Lans 


\ 


« *- 


| whoſe natural meaning” is gout and i 


4 
is uſed abuſively; 
indeed, meaning.) 

CATACHRE“s 

unge, improper; 
„Tac 
grottoes or ſubterr: 
of the dead. | 

CATACOU'ST 
the ſcience of refle« 

CATALE'PSIS 
inſtant; motionleſ 
nues in the ſame 
ft ſeized him, wit 
fight or unde rſtand 

CATALOGUI 
Cr.) a liſt or parti 
in ſome order, whi 
ſeparate lines or ar 

CA'TAMITE, 
tient Romans, an 
the vileſt of purpof 

CATAMOU'N" 
animal, reſembling 

CA'TAPHRAC 
pbrafa, Lat.] a | 

CATAPLASM 
a poultice. = 

CA'TAPULT, « 
2 military engine i 
throwing ſtones, al 
jwelins of 10 or 1: 

CA'TARACT, 
tural Hiſtory and ( 
the middle of a ri 
ping its ſtream, fri 
with great violen 
moſt remarkable a 
ca, and Danube in 
fara in America. 
partial loſs of ſight 

CATA'RRH, 
Gr. ] in Medicine, 
ter from the head e 
and the lungs, arit 
tion of inſenſible x 
irritations. 

CATA'RRHA] 
proceeding from a 

CATA'STROP 
epd, Gr.] in Po 
uon in the laſt act 
unravels the intrig 
Figuratively, a « 
which terminates j 
death. 

CA'TCAL, #} 
whiſtle, — a 
made uſe of at pla 
from proceeding ir 
probation of any d 

To CATCH, + 
caught, I have ca 
ſen, Belg. ] to ſeize 
hand. Figurs 
in motion. To 
tuaning from one 


5 NN 


TA:T 


z, ufed abuſively 5 25% you are @ pretty fellow or prevent it from reaching the ground; to 


indeed, meaning, you are 2 ſad wretch. 


receive a diſeaſe by infection; to contract; to 


CATACHRE'STICAL, à. applied to lan- ſeize ſuddenly; to captivate, charm, or ſeise 


guage, improper 3 far-fetched ; forced. 


the affeions, alluding to the taking prey in 


CA TACOMBS, /. [xaTz and aeg, Gr.] toils. Uſed neuterly, to be infectious; to 
grottoes or ſubterrancous cavities for the burial ſpread by contagion. Figuratively, to ſpread 


of the dead 


or increaſe from one to.unother, applied to 


BATACOU'STICS, . Lxaràanda xh, Gr.] bodies or things which lie near one another. 


the ſcience of refleting ſounds or echoes. 


CATCH, /. the act of ſeizing any thing 


CATALE'PSIS, J. I %, Gr. ] a diſ- which flies, or hides; the poſture proper for 
eaſe, by which the patient is rendered, in an ſeizing an advantage taken; hold laid on the 
inſtant, motionleſs and ſenſeleſs, and conti - thing caught; profit; a ſhort interval of action. 
nues in the ſame poſture he was in when the A taint; any thing which faſtens by a ſudden 
kt ſeized him, with his eyes open, but without ſpring, or by entering into a loop or cavity. In 


fight or underſtanding. 


Muſic, athort ſong, containing ſome merry tune. 


CATALOGUE, [cdtalig] /. [narinoyo;, | CATCHER, /, one who catches, or 
Gr. ] a liſt or particular enumeration of things in which any thing is cang br. 5 
in ſome order, wherein they are mentioned in| CA'TCH-POLL, /. at preſent a word of 


ſeparate lines or articles. 


reproach and contempt for a bailiff, or his fol- 


CA'TAMITE, J, a perſon kept by the an- |lowers; formerly uſed without reproach for 
cient Romans, and the modern Italians, for a ſerjeant at mace, or any other, who uſed to 


the vileſt of purpoſes. 


arreſt men upon any juſt cauſe. 


CATAMOU'NTAIN, , a fierce and wild] CATECHE'TICAL, [ kattketical} a. [from 


animal, reſembling a cat. 


va, Gr.] conſiſting of queſtions and an- 


CATAPHRACT, [ kdtafra?] . [cata-|iwers. 


pbra#a, Lat.] a horſeman completely armed. 


CA'TAPLASM, /. [xaremacye, Gr.] 


a poultice. 


CATECHE'TICALLY, a. by way of queſ- 
tions and anſwers. 
To CA'TECHISE, [| katekize] v. a. [ar- 


CA'TAPULT, or CATAPU'LTA,. [ Lat.] xis, Gr. ] to aſk a perſon queſtions in order to 
2 military engine invented by the Syrians, for | diſcover ſeerets; to examine, or interrogate, | 


throwing ſtones, and ſometimes huge darts or CA'TECHISER, [A Heier] . one who 


javelins of 10 or 12 feet in length. 


teaches a perſon, or tries whether he can ſay 


CATARACT, F. | xatapaxh, Gr. Jin Na-| his cat«chiſm ; one who queſtions, examines, 
tural Hiſtory and Coſmography, a precipice in| or endeavours to make diſcoveries by queſtions. 


the middle of a river, cauſed by a rock ſtop--- CA'"TECHISM, | kdtekizm] . is, accord- - 


ping its ſtream, from whence the water falls} ing to the liturgy of the church of England, an 
with great violence and noiſe. Among the inſtitution to be learned by every perſon, 
moſt remarkable are thoſe of the Nile in Afri- before he is brought to be confirmed by the 
ca, and Danube in_ Europe; and that of Nia- |biſhop. Our church-catechiſm is drawn 

para in America. In Medicine, a total or |after the primitive manner, by way of queſtion 


partial loſs of ſight. 


and anſwer. Originally it contained no more 


CATA'RRH, [kattdr] I. [from avi, than a repition of the Baptiſmal Vow, the 
Ct.] in Medicine, a defluxion of ſerous mat-| Creed, and the Lord's Prayer; but king 


ter from the head on the mouth, aſpera arteria, James I. ordered the biſhops to add to it a hort 


and the lungs, arifing from a cold, or diminu- | and plain explication of the ſactaments. : 
tion of inſenſible perſpiration, which occaſions | CA'TECHIST, [ 4@ekiff] /. [narnric, 


irritations. 


CATA'RRHAL, or CATA'RRHOUS, 4. 
proceeding from a catarrh. 


Gr.] one who teaches or inſtructs perſons in 
the firſt principles of religion, by way of que 
tion and anſwer. 


CATA'STROPHE, [ katdftrofy] f. [xara-| CATECHU MEN, | hatekimen} /. [nari- 
epd, Gr. ] in Poetry, the change or revolu- | xe. Gr. ] in the Primitive Church, a can- 
uon in the laſt act of a play, or the turn which |didate for baptiſm. ; IE 
unravels the intrigue, and concludes the piece. CATECHUME'NICAL, Later 
Figuratively, a di-adful event or accident, | a; belonging to a catechumen, +. - 
which terminates in a perſon's ruin, miſery, or CATEGORICAL, 4. poſitive; abſolute ; 


death. 


affirmative ; adequate. 


CA'TCAL, [tathaul] J. a kind of ſhot CATEGO'RICALLY, ad. in a poſitive, 
while, with a pea included in its  infide, |expreſs, abſolute manner. : 
mace uſe of at play-houſes, to hinder an ator | CA'TEGORY, C [xa7T1yoia, Gr. ] in Lo- 


from proceeding in his part, and to ſhew diſap-|gic, a ſyſtem or aſſemblage of all the beings 


prodation of any dramatic performance. 


ranged under one kind or genus, called in La- 


„ CATCH, v. 4. [preter, I catched, or tin a predicament. © - 
Aar. have catched, or have caught] [ket-| CATENA! RIAN, a. [from catena, Lat.] 
Rn, 


Belg. ] to ſeize ar lay hold on ſuddenly with relating to a chain; reſembling a chain. In 

the h Figuratively, to intercept any thing | Mathematics, the Catenatian Curve is formed 
To purſue or take any thing that is by a rope or chain hanging freely between two 
om one; to receive any falling body, 


the hand. 
in motion. 
turning tr 


Lo whereon its extremities are faſtened. * 
CATENA'TION, 
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heretical or ſchiſmatical. 


CAT 


CATENA'TION, /. [from, catena, Lat. ]|off any corrupted part of the body, h h. 
the act of linking lk iP or connecting . body. ln h. 


a chain. 83 5 
To CA TER, v. a. to provide food; to. 
buy in victuals. „ : _ 
CA'TERER, ſ. 4 man employed to pro- 
vide and buy in victuals for a family. 
CA'TERESS, /. a woman who buys in 
roviſions for a family. „ 
CATERPILLAR, /, in Natural Hiſtory, 
a reptile, from whence butterflies or moths 
are r e covered with hair, formed of 
annular ſcales, having ſmall holes on its ſides 
for reſpiration, with ſeveral feet, and furniſhed 
with a glutinous ſubſtance, which it. emits 
from its mouth, and makes uſe of as ropes to 
deſcend from any height. 

' To CATERWA'UL, v. z. to make a noiſe 
like cats in their rutting time, Figuratively, 
to make a diſagreeable noiſe ; to abandon one's 
ſelf to luſt. 


CATES, /. [katter, Belg. ] nice and elegant ace comprehended rams, ewes, lambs, gouty 


food; cakes ; or rich diſhes. | 

CA'T-HARPINGS, /. ſmall ropes in a 
ſhip, running on little blocks from one fide of 
the ſhrouds to the other, near the deck. 

- CATHA'RTIC, or CATHA'RTICAL, 
a. [nabaprixis, Gr.] cleanſing. Applied in 
Medicine to purges, or thoſe medicines which 
cleanſe the body by ſtool ; but in a more exten- 
ſive ſenſe, to all kinds of medicines which 
cleanſe the body. 

CATHA'RTICALNESS, /. the quality of 
cleanſing or purging. 

CA'THEAD, J. in Natural Hiſtory, a foſ- 
file, conſiſting of nodules with leaves in it, of 
an iron ſtone, and found in the rocks near 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland. On board a 
ſhip, a piece of timber with two ſhivers at one 
end, having a repe and a block, 

CATHE'DRAL, @. epiſcopal, or -contain- 
ing the ſee or ſeat of a biſhop; belonging to 
a cathedral. 6; | 

\CATHE'DRAL, /. | from »4f«Ipe, Gr. ] the 
— church of a dioceſe, where the ſervice is 
ſung. e 
.CA'THETER, /, [ xa847»p, Gr.] in Sur- 
gery, a hollow probe or inſtrument, uſually of 
ſilver, and ſometimes crooked, generally thruſt 
up the bladder, to affiſt the diſcharge of urine, 
when the paſſage is ſtopt by the ſtone, or. any 
other diſorder. | 

CATHO'LICISM, / univerſality ; ſome- 
thing common to all of the ſame kind. ; 

CATHOLIC, a... | za86xuog, Gr.] univer- 
ſa). Uſed ſometimes for true, in oppoſition to 
Roman Catholic, is 
a title which the papiſts claim or arrogate to 
themſelves. Catholic king, or majeſty, is the 
title of the king of Spain. 

CATHO'LICON, /. in Medicine, a reme- 
dy which cures all diſorders. Figuratively, 
that which is an univerſal preſervative. | 

CA'TKINS, /. imperfect flowers hanging 
from trees, likes a rope or cat's tail. 

CA'TLING, /. [Lats leint, Teut. ] in Sur- 


C 


tany, the down or moſs growing about wal | 
trees, reſembling the hair of'a oat, * 


CATO'PTRICAL; -a. 


ung to | 
trics, or viſion by reflection. wy 


CATO'PTRICS, / Larve, Ct.] te 


doctrine of reflex viſion ; or that part of optic 
which treats of, or delivers the laws of, li 
reflected from mirrors or poliſhed ſurfaces, 


CAT'S- EXE, J. among Jewellers, a tone 


of the opal Kind, but far inferiortoit in deauy, 


CAT'S-SILVER, / in Natural Hiſtory, a 


foſſile compoſed of plain, parallel; flexible, 
elaſtic plates, and of a yellow or golden, white, 


ſilvery, or black colour. 

CA'TTLE, /. a colle&ive. noun for four, 
footed animals, which ſerve either for til 
the ground, or for food" to mankind; diſtin. 
guiſhed into 5/2ck cattle, which compreſiend 
horſes, oxen, bulls, cows, and their young ; 
and likewiſe into Vu catcle, under which 


&c.\ Figuratively, perſons; a word of 6 
proath and contempt, as it places the hum 
ſpecies on a level with brutes. 

CAVALCA'DE, /. [ cavalcade, Fr.] a yoms 
pous proceſſion on horſeback, or in coaches, 

CAVALIER, { cavalter ] . | cavalier, Fr. 
a knight, gentleman, .or ſoldier who rides on 
horſeback ; a horſeman. Figuratively, a tem 
of reproach given to thoſe whe adhered to king 
Charles in the greatrebellion, 

CAVALIER, #2. gay, iprightly, watlike, 
brave, generous, polite. Sometimes in a quit 
contrary ſenſe, i. e. proud, haughty, diſdainkl. 

CAVALFERLY, ad. in a brave or ps 
lite manner. But, by the writers in king 
Charles's time, uſed for a diſdainful, haughty 
and arrogant manner, 

CA'VALRY, / { cawalevie, Fr. I ſoldien uia 
fight and march on horſeback, divided into horle 
and dragoons. The horſe never ſerve but cn 
horſeback, being named likewiſe pern d 
heavy cavalry. The dragoons fight either a 
horſeback. or on foot, as occaſion requires, ad 
are named light-horſe. When an amy 
drawn up in battle array, the cavalry are pol 
in the wings; and bodies of cavalry. ranged i 
order of battle, are termed /qwadront. 

To CA MATE, v. a. [cave,-Lat.] to ſry, 
bore, or dig any ſolid matter into à hollow; 8 
make hollow. £5} 

CA'UDLE, / [chaudean, he a Dae 
ſometimes made with watt, oatmeal; &c. om. 
times with water, oatmeal, ſpices, and a ſmall 
daſh of wine, uſed by women in their lying - . 
being both diaphoretie and balſamic, and 1. 
miniſtered with ſucceſs to thoſe who have Ut 
ſmall-pox. 

To CA'UDLE, v. 4. to make cult f U 


mix as caudle. 


CAVE, I [cave, Fr.] a hollow place md 


in a rock or under ground, which rum 1 1 
horizontal direction. Figuratively, an 
thing. Sy NON. Cave is A a 


rery, a diſmembering knife, uſed for cutting | 


ground, made either by art or nature. 
ſome little dwelling raiſed. aboye the ug. 


\ 


= 
We dig 2 cube W 
To —_ 
ſubterraneous place 
CAVEAT, . 
procels in the ſpiri 
of a will, the gran 
or the inſtitution 4 
Rall. Rep. 191. 
CA'VERN, /{«. 
place under ground 
CA'VERNED, 
undermined. Fig 


vern. 
CA'VERNOU! 
low places under g 
CAV E'TTO, 4 
or round concave. 
drant or quarter 0! 
CAVEZ ON, 
iron, leather, or 
2 horſe to wring 
break him in. 
CAUGHT, [ 
CATCH. 
CAVIA'RE, ( 
J. (Ital. ] the hard 
into ſmall cakes, 
To CA'VIL, | 
jections. 
CA'VIL, /. a 
ton, 
CAVILLA'TI 
diſpoſition, inclit 
groundleſs object 
things without re 
CA'VILLER, 
leſs, frivolous, 01 
CA'VILLING 
lefs or frivolous x 
CA'VILLOU! 
making groundlet 
CA'VIN, /. [ 
corer a body of 
proaches, 
CA'VITY, / 
a hollow ; a hol! 
CAUK, . i 
ſtalky ſpar. 
CA'UKY, a. 
the qualities of e: 
CAU bs Y e 
or hair cap, ule 
hair in; the hin 
ſilk netting in th 
rows of curls are 
of net. In Anat 
lum, a membrar 
a membrane four 
at their birth. 
CAULI'FER 
to ſuch plants as 
CA'ULIFLO 
ced cill flower] | 
cies of cabbage ; 
Cyprus, and no 
be fold in a mar 


CAU'SABLE 


CAU 

We dig a cave 5 we build a cell, : | 

To CAVE, v. u. to dwell in a cave, or 

aneous place. | 

RT, [Lat.] in Law, a kind of 
-ocels in the ſpiritual court to ſtop the probate 
of a will, the granting letters of adminiſtration, 
or the inſtitution of a clerk to a benefice, &c. 
zl, Rep. 191. 
s CA'VERN, . [caverna, Lat.] a hollow 
lace under ground. | 

CA'VERNED, à. full of caverns; hollow; 
undermined, Figuratively, dwelling in a ca- 


vern. 

CA'VERNOUS, a. full of caverns, or hol- 
low places under ground, # 

CAVE'TTO, /. [Ital.] a hollow member, 
or round concave moulding, containing a qua» 
drant or quarter of a circle. | 

CA'VEZON, , a fort of noſe- band, of 
iron, leather, or wood, clapt upon the noſe of 
2 horſe to wring it, in order to ſupple and 
break him in. 

CAUGHT, Lat! Participle preter of 
Carcu. 

CAVIA'RE, CAV EA! RE, or CAVI'ER, 
/. { tal. ] the hard roes of ſturgeon ſalted, made 
into ſmall cakes, and dried in the ſun. 

To CA'VIL, v. u. to raiſe frivolous ob- 
jections. | 
CA'VIL, . a groundleſs or frivolous objec- 
tion, 

CAVILLA'TION, or CA'VILLING, / a 
diſpoſition, inclination, or quality of raiſing 
groundleſs objections, or finding fault with 
things without reaſon, ; 

CA'VILLER, / one who makes ground- 
les, frivolous, or impertinent objections. 

CA'VILLINGLY, ad. objecting in a ground- 
leſs or frivolous manner. 

CA'VILLOUS, 4. fond of 
making groundleſs objections. 

CA'VIN, /. (r. a natural hollow, fit to 


corer a body of troops, and favour their ap- 
proaches, 


— 


* 


objecting, or 


CA VTV. / [covitas, Lat.] hollowneſs; 


hollow; a hollow place. | 

CAUK, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a ' coarſe 
ſtalky ſpar. 

CA'UKY, . reſemblin 
the qualities of cauk. | , 

CAUL, / [caul, Brit.] a kind of netting 
or hair cap, uſed by women to incloſe their 
hair in; the hinder part of a woman's cap; the 
ſi!k netting in the inſide of awig, on which the 
rows of curls are ſewed. Figuratively, a kind 
of net. In Anatomy, the omentum, or reticu- 
lum, a membrane in the abdomen. Likewiſe 


a membrane found on the head of ſome children 
at their birth. 


CAULI'FEROUS 
to luch plants as hav 


g or partaking of 


s . in Botan U lied 

| plant e a true ſtalk. re: 

CA ULLIFLOWER, /. nerally pronoun» 

ced culliflowwer) [ caulis, Lat.] in Botany, a ſpe- 

cies of cabbage: this plant was brought from 

Cyprus, and not raiſed to ſuch perfection as to 
©1014 in a market till 1680. 


CAU'SABLE 4. that which may be pro- 


C Aw 


I duced or effected. 


CAU'SAL, 4. relating to cauſes. | 
CAUSA'TION, / the act expreflive of 
eauſing. | 
CAU'SATIVE, 2. that which expreſſes a 

cauſe or reaſon. | | 

CAUSA'TOR, /, a cauſer; an author. 

CAUSE, ¶ the / in this word and its deriva- 
tives, is uſually pronounced like z] /. [cauſa, 
Lat.] that which makes a thing begin to be; 
that which produces any thing. A fr cauſe, 
is that which operates of itſelf, and from its 
own proper power or virtue. A ſecondary 
cauſe, is that which derives its power from 
ſome other. Figuratively, the reaſon or motive 
for any undertaking, In a Law ſenſe, the 
matter in diſpute, or ſubject of a law-ſuit. 

To CAUSE, v. a. to produce any effect; to 
effect. | * 
CAU'SELESS, a. derived from no cauſe. 
Without juſt grounds, reaſons, or motives. | 

CAU'SELESSLY, ad. in a groundleſs 
manner; without foundation z without rea- 
ſon ; unjuſtly, 7 | 

CAU'SER, /. he that produces, or th 
. by which any thing is effected or pro- 

uced. 

CAU'SEY, or CAU'SEWAY, / a maſſive 
collect ion of ſtones, ſtakes, and faſcines, bricks, 
broken tiles, and lumber ; or an elevation of 
viſcous earth well beaten - together, ſerving as 
2 narrow road or path in wet or marſhy 
places. 
CAU'STIC, or CAU'STICAL, @. [xav- 
cindg. Gr.] in Medicine, that which operates 
like fire, both with reſpe& to the heat it occa- 
fions, and the conſumption it cauſes in the; 
parts to which it is applies. 

CAU'STIC, / in Medicine, a remedy which 
operates like firg, by deſtroying the veſſels of 
the part to which it is applied. It is uſed to 
eat off proud fleſh, fungus, &c. uh 

CAU'TELQUS, a. [ cauteleux, Fe) waryy- 
cautious, circumſpet. Sometimes uſed in a 
bad ſenſe for wily, cunning, treacherous. 

CAUTERIZA'TION, / the act of con- 
ſuming fleſh by burning hot irons, or cauſtic. 
medicines. 

To CAU'TERIZE, v, 4. [capterifer, Fr.] 
in Surgery, to eat or conſume a part by the ap- 
plication of a cautery,. x 

CAU'TERY, /. See CAus rie, 

CAU “TI ON, | kdu/bon] /. [cautio, Lat.] a 
prudent. manner of acting; warineſs ; fore · 
fight z warning. 


CAU'TIONARY, [kdy/hionary] a. given 
as a pledge, or a ſecuri 


rity, 8 
CAU'TIOUS, Tho ſows a. ¶ cantus, Lat. ] 
guarding againſt ay rar! Gr rg wary, 
watchful: WS 

CAU'TIOUSLY, [ kdufrioufly] ad. in a 
wary manner, 8 ſed to raſhnets, 

AU'TIOU NESS, [ kduſbianſneſs ] I. the 

quality of taking ſuch meaſures as may pre · 
vent any misfortune; a prudent, wary con- 


duct. N _— i 


* 


x 


| 


| 


- 


c EI. 
to make a noiſe like a crow, raven, or rook. 

CA'WOOL, a town in the E. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, 
12 miles S. of York, and 186 N. W. of 
London. | 7 6 54 

CA'XTON, a town in the county of Nor- 
folk, with a. market on Tueſdays, It is 1425 
miles N. E. of London. 

CA'XTON, a town in Cambridgeſhire with 
2 market on Tueſdays. It is but ſmall, though 
à poſt-town, and a good thoroughfare; 10 
miles W. by S. of Cambridge, and 49 S. of 


* 


ce EM 

of motion; velocity; rapid it. 
CEL ERV, / in Botany, a ſpeciesof parſe 

CELE'STIAL, a. [caleftis; Lat.] in the 


gelical. Uled ſubſtantively for an inhabitane- 
of heaven, 
CELE'STIALLY, ad. in a heavenly may. 
ner, oppoſed to earthly. | 
To CELE'S TIF Y, v. a. to communicate or 
endue with the properties of heaven. 

CELE'STINS, in Church Hiſtory, a re. 
ligious order of Chriſtians, reformed from the 


London. Bernardins by pope Celeſtin. Their rules are 


CA'YO, a village of Carmarthenſhire, in 
S, Wales, which gives denomination te a 
hundred. | 

To CEASE, v. n. Ce. ſſe, Lat.] to forbear or 
diſcontinue an action or cuſtom A perſon is 
engaged in. To reſt, uſed with from., Actively, 
to put a ſtop or an end to. SYyNon., We 
finiſh by putting the laſt hand to a work. We 
ceaſe in quitting it entirely. We leave off in 
diſcontinuing. 

CEASE, / death, or extinction. 

CEA'SELESS, a. without ſtop, intermiſ- 
fion, pauſe, reſpite, or diſcontinuation; with- 
out end. 

CECU'TIENCY, F. a tendency to blind- 
neſs; a dimneſs of ſight; | 

CE'DAR, /. [ cedrus, Lat.] in Botany, a 
famous tree, a native of mount Libanus, men- 
tioned in Scripture as remarkable tor its height 
and the extent of its branches. It is an ever- 
green, prodigious thick, and reſembles a pyra- 

id 


Mid. 

CE'DRINE, a. Ccedrinus Lat.] of or be- 
longing to the cedar-tree. 

To CEIL, [el] v. a. [cœlo, Lat.] to over. 
Jay, or cover the inner roof of a building. 

CETI'LING, [ /eeling] /. the upper part or 
roof of a room. | 

To CE'LEBRATE, v. a. [celebro, Lat.] to 
make honourable mention of; te make a thing 
famous. Figuratively, to praiſe or commend z 
to enumerate the bleſſings received from the 
Divine Being, with a heart full of gratitude ; 
to perform the ſolemn rites appropriated to 
any particular day or feſtival, SS NON. Fa- 
mous, celebrated, and renowned are equally ap- 
plicable to perſons or things; but i//u/triovs to 
perſons only, at leaſt when we would be nice 
in our choice of words. | 

CELEBRA'TION, / [ celchratio, by the 
performance of any rite appropriated to fome 
feſtival or ſolemnity. Figuratively, praiſe, ſame, 
renown, memorial, or honourable mention. 

CELE'BRIQOUS, 4. | celeber, Lat.] famous; 
renowned. 

- CELE'BRIOUSLY, ad. in a famous man- 

ner; in ſuch a manner as to communicate 
fame, | 
 CELE'BRIOUSNESS, /. renown, fame, or 
qualities which are the objects of eſteem and 
approbation. ph 

CELE'BRITY, |. [ celebritat, Lat.] the per- 


forming any rite ; renown ; fame. 


divided into three parts; the. firſt, of the pro. 
vincial chapters, and the elections of ſupe. 
riors; the ſecond con ains the regular obſer. 
vances; and the third, the viſitation and cor. 
rection of the monks. The Celeſtins riſe two 
hours aiter midnight to ſay matins, They eit 
no fleſh at any time, except when they are 
ſick ; they faſt every Wedneſday. and Friday, 
to the feaſt of the exaltation of the holy croſs; 
and from that ſeaſt ts Eaſter every day. 
CE'LIAC, 3. [from en,, Gr.] relating 
to the lower belly. Celiac Paſſion is à ſort of 
diarrhea, or flux of the belly, 4n whichthe ali. 
ment is extruded either crude or chylified, in 
ſtead of excrements. . 
CE'LIBACY, / { from celebs, Lat. ] the ut» 
married or fingle ſtate, oppoſed to marriage, 
CE'LIBATE, /. [ce/ibatus, Lat.] a fings 
life; the ſame as Celibacy. 
CELL. /. [cella, Lat.] a hollow place; 4 
little houſe, apartment, or chamber, wherein 
the ancient monks uſed to-dwell in their retire» 
ment: a ſmall or cloſe apartment in a priſon. 
In Anatomy, little bags, bladders, or cavitiey 
wherein fluids or other humours are lodged. 
In Botany, the partitions or hollow places in 
the huſks or pods of plants, which contain the 
ſeeds. In Natural Hiſtory, the little diviſions 
or partitions of bee<hives, in which the honey 
is ſtored. 8 
CE'LLAR, /. Cella, Lat.] in Building, 
lace under-ground for keeping ſtores, or the 
oweſt room of a houſe. : 

CE'LLARAGE, / che part of a building 
appropriated to cellars ; cellar-room. f 

CE LLULAR, a. Ccellala, Lat. ] confiſtng 
of, or abounding in, little cells or cavities. 

CE'LSITUDE, /. [celfituds, Lat.] height 
tallneſs, ſtature. Alſo, a note of dignity, by 
which ſome perſons in high offices are diſin- 

iſhed. : 
CEMENT, . [ camentum, Lat.) any glut 
nous ſubſtance uſed to ftick two bodies toge- 
ther. Figuratively, that which unites, or forms 
an union between things. 

To CEME NT. v. 4. to unite by ſome fh 
tinous ſubſtance, ſuch as mortars Ec. ar 
guratively, to unite different people nt 
bonds of friendſhip, or by ſome common Ut 
intereſt, Sc. e @ 

To CE'MENT, v. x. to join bogether, 
as not to be eaſily divided. In Surgery, ff! | 
to broken bones. : 


CELE'RITY, . {celeriter, Lat.] ſwiftneſs 


| CEMENTA'TION, / the aft of joint 


heavenly regions; belonging to heaven, or an. 


( 


bodies together b 
CE'METERY 
wherein the bodie 
churchyard, or bu 
CE'NATORY, 
lating to ſupper. 
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living un communi 
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rema n are buried 
moſt ot the monui 
To CENSE, V. 
with incenſe. Ul 
CE'NSER, /. [ 
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find fault with, an 
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CENSO'RIAN 
CENSO'RIOU 
ing on the faults o 
aper, before the ol 
CENSO'RIOU 
ner; in ſuch a ma 
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CENSO'RIOU 
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or the time during 
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CE'NSURABI 
vith; worthy of « 
CE'NSURABI 
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CENSURE, / 
blaming, or noting 
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by a perſon in auth 
vernments a punil 
for ſome remarkal 
To CE'NSUR] 
publickly for fomi 
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lum loft, Sc. in e 
boſs imp:ies that 
M every 100 pou 
bought the comm 
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man and half a | 

lation in the 


CEM 
bodies together by cement. 

CE' METERY, f. [noqanthgiey, Gr. ; 
wherein the bodies of the dead are buried, a 
churchyard, or burying- ground. ; 

CE'NATORY, 4. { trom cæna, Lat.] re- 
ating to ſupper. | 
| GENOBI TICAL, a. | noiveg and Bloc, Gr, ] 
living u community. ik 

CEF'NOTAPH, J. [xivog and Tape, Gr.] an 
honorary monument erected for a perſon whole 
1enains are buried in another place; ſuch are 
mot 0; the monuments in \Veſ:minſter-abbey. 

To CENSE, v. a. [encenſer, Fr.] to perfume 
with incenſe. Uſed only in poetry. 

CE'NSER, /. [excenſoir, Fr.] the pan or veſ- 
fel in which incenſe is burnt. : 

CE'NSOR, | cenſor, Lat.] / a Roman magiſ- 
trate, employed to ſurvey and rate the people, 
and to inſpect and correct their manners. 
Uſed by moderns to fignify a perſon given to 


| 


fird fault with, and cenſure the conduct, ac- 


tions, or productions of others. 

CENSO RIAN. 4. relating to a cenſor. 

CENSO'RIOUS, a. morolely animadvert- 
ing on the faults of others. Uſed with of; or 
aper, de fore the object of cenſure. 

CENSO'RI OUSLY, ad. in a ſevere man- 
ner; in ſuch a manner as to condemn the foi 
bles of others with the greateſt rigour. 

CENSO'RIOUSNESS, F. a diſpoſition of 
finding fault with the actions of others. 

CE'NSORSHIP, / the office of a cenſor; 
or the time during which he continued in his 
office. 

CENSURABLE, a. liable to be found fault 
with; worthy of cenſure ; blameable. 

CE'NSURABLENESS, /. thequality which 
makes a thing the object of blame or cenſure. 

CENSURE, /. .| cenſure, Lat. ] the act of 
blaming, or noting the defects which make any 
thing blameable; a reproof or reprimand given 
by a perſon in authority. In Eecleſiaſtie Go- 
rernmenty a puniſhment inflited on a perſon 
for ſome remarkable miſdemeanour. 

To CE'NSURE, wv. a. to reprove a perſon 
publickly for ſome miſdemeanor, applied to the 
reproofs of a ſuperior ; to reprimand ; blame; 
or find fault with. 

CE'NSURER, J. a perſon who is fond of 
taking notice of the faults of others; one 
= is addicted to reproving others for their 

elects. - 
ENT. / [an abbreviation of centum, _ 
in Commerce, uſed to expreſs the profit or Joſs 
aribng from the ſale of any commodity, the 
rate ot commiſſion, exchange, or the intereſt 
of money, Sc. and ſignifies the proportion or 
lum loft, Sc. in every 100; thus 10 per cent. 
his imp.ies that the ſeller hath loſt 10 pounds 
M every 100 pounis of the price for which he 
bought the commodity. Wh, 

CE NrAUR, / [centaurus, Lat.] an ima- 
— or chimerical being, repreſented by an- 
3 Pots as compoſed partly of the human 
un partly of the brute ſpecies, 7. e. half a 
Tan and half a horſe. In Aſtronomy, a con- 


number of a hundred. 


CEN 


..- Awich the Wolf, containing thirtddivfiare. 
Ja 2. 


CE'NTAURY, /. a plant, the root of which 
is eſteemed in fluxes, dyſenteries, ſpitting of 
blood, and recommended by ſome in all diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from the obſtructions of the me- 
ſeraic veins, ' © | oy 

CE'NTENARY, a. [ centexarizs, Lat.] the 
: CENTE'SLMALy, / | centefimus, Lat.] hun. 

reth. 4 

CE'NTO, 1 [Lat.] in Poetry, a piece 
whally compoſed ot verſes from other authors, 
wherein ſometimes whole lines, and at others 
half verſes, are borrowed, but fet down in a 
new order, and applied to a ſubject different 
from that in which they were originally intro- 
duced. x.” | | 

CE'NTRAL, a. relating to the centre, or 
placed in the centre. Darkeſt, or as dark. ay 
the centre of the earth. Central forces, are 
thoſe by which a body tends to, or removes 
from, the centre, 8 7 5 

CE'NTRALLY, 8. entirely; perpendieu- 
larly; in a manner relating to the centre of 
gravity. | 

CENTRE, or CENTER. /. [centrum,Lat. ] 
in its primary ſenſe, a point equally remote from 
either of the extremeties of a line, figure, or 
body; or the point or middle of a line or 
plane, which divides it into two equal parts, 
The centre of @ circle, is a point within it, from 
whence all, lines drawn to the circumfer- 
ence are equal. Centre gravilation or at- 
traction, is that point to which a planet is im- 
pelled in its motion by the force of gravity. ' 
Centre of gravity, is that point about which 
all the parts of a body, in any ſituation, ba- 
lance each other. Centre mo jon, is that 
point which remains at reſt, while all the 
other parts of a body move about it. Centre 
of oſcillation, is that point in which, if the 
whole gravity of the pendulum were collected, 
the time of its vibration would receive no al- 
teration. Centre of percuſſion, is that point in 
which the force of a ſtroke is the greateſt poſ- 
ſible. Centre is uſed figuratively, for the earth, 
in the Ptolemaic ſyſtem placed in the centre. 

To CE'NTRE, v. a. to fix on, or as 42 
centre; to tend to, or be collected together, 
as in a centre. Uſed neuterly, to meet, like 
rays in a centre; to be placed in the centre of 
the mundane ſyſtem. | 

CENTRIFUGAL, a. [centium and fugio, 
Lat. ] that which endeavours to fly or recede 
from its center or fixed place; ſo that the force 
of any body moving in a circular or curvilineal 
orbit that ſtrives to fall off from the axis of its 
motion in a tangent to the ſaid orbit, iz called 
the centrifugal force. | . 

CENTRIPETAL, #. [centrum and peto, 
Lat.] tending towards the centre. Centripetal 

ce, is that by which a body tends, acts, or 
is impelled towards the centre. ! 

CE'NTRY, /. See SzxTRY, or SE Ne 
TINEL., ö 


lation in the ſouthern hemiſphere, joined 


2 | 


CE'NTUPLE, a. [| centuplexy Lat.] an hun- 


* 


CER 
To CENTU'RIATE, {centwrio, Lat.] to 
divide into hundreds. | 
CENTURIA'TOR, / an hiſtorian who 
divides time into centuries, or ſpaces conſiſting ' 
of an hundred years. 7 
CENTU'RION, / [ centurio, Lat.] a mi- 


litary officer among the Romans who com- 
| heretics, the followers of Cerinthus, wh 


manded an hundred men. 
CENTURV. / [centuria, Lat.] in Chro- 
nology, is a period of one hundred years. In 
Church hiſtory, he methed of computing by 
centuries is generally obſerved, commencing 
from the time of our Saviour's incarnation ;. 
in which ſenſe we ſay, the firſt, ſecond, third 
century, Ge: 5s 
CE'PHALALGY, [ /ephavalg y} /. [nepa- 
NaN], Gr. | the head-ach. 
 CEPHA'LIC, [ /ephdlick] a. from xc, 
Gr. | in Medicine, remedies for diforders in the 


| 


head. 

CE'RATE, /, {from cera, Lat.] in Medi- 
cine, a kind of ſtiff ointment, made of oil, 
wax, and other ingredients, uſed externally. 

CE'RATED, 4. [ceratus, Lat.] covered 
with wax or cerate, . 

CE'RBERUS, /, a name the old Poets 
gave a dog with three heids, which they 
teigned to be the porter of hell-gates, that ca- 
reſſed the fortunate ſouls that went thither, but 
devoured thoſe that would get out again. 

To CERE, v. a. [from cera, Lat.] to rub 
upon, or cover with wax. 

CE'REBEL, /. [ cerebellum, Lat.] the hinder 

rt of the brain, 

CE'REBRUM. / [ Lat, ] the brain, pro- 
perly lo called. See BRAIN. 

CE'RECLOTH, / a cloth covered or 
ſpread with cerate or other ointment. 

CE'REMENTS, /. { from cera, Lat. ]clothes 
dipped in melted wax or gums, in-%hich dead 
bodies were formerly wrapped when embalmed. 

CEREMONIAL, 4. that which relates to 
a ceremony, er external rite. Figuratively, 
conſiſting in mere external ſhow; formal. 
Subſtantively, an external rite, or book con- 
taining the ceremonies to be obſerved in reli- 
gious worſhip. 

CEREMO'NIALNESS, /. the quality of 
abounding in external rites, and modes of wor- 
ſhip; the mere external ſhew ot devotion, 

iety, or virtue, EE 

CEREMO'NIOUS, a. conſiſting in exter- 
nal or outward rites; ſuperſtitious, or fond of 
ceremonies; formal; too much given to the 
practice of external acts of civility and polite 
addreſs. Figuratively, awful. 

CEREMO'NIOUSLY, ad. in a polite and 
eivil manner. 

CE'REMONY, / [ceremonia, Lat. ] an aſ- 
ſemblage of ſeveral actions, forms and cir- 
eumſtances, in order to render a thing more 
ſolemn ; an outward rite, an external form in 
religion ; polite addreſs. Maſter of the Cere- 
monies, is an officer inſtituted by King James I. 
for the more honourable reception of ambaſ- 
ſadors and ſtrangers of quality. He wears about 


_— 


S 
the erown of Great Britain, having on one fits 
an emblem of peace, with this motto, Ni 
pacifici 5 and on the other, an emblem of war 
with Dieu et mon droit. His ſalary ig Tool 
per ann. He has his afliftant and marial d 


the ceremonies, both under him. 
CERI'NTHIANS, /. in Church 


lived and publiſhed his hereſies in the time of 
the apoſtles themſelves. They did not alloy 
that God was the author of the creatures, but 
ſaid, that the world was created by an infe. 
rior power. They attributed to this Creator 
an only Son, but born in time, and different 
from the world. 
gels and inferior powers; they maintained that 
the law and the prophets came not from Col, 
but from angels ; and that the God of the He. 
brews was only an angel. They diſtinguiſhed 
between Jeſus and Chriſt, and ſaid, that le. 
ſus was a mere man, like other men, i þ 
ſeph and Mary ; but that he excelled all 
men in prudence and wiſdom; that Jeſus be. 
ing baptized, the Chriſt of the ſupreme Cad, 
that is, the Holy Ghoſt deſcended upen him; 
and that by the aſſiſtance of this Chriſt, Jeſus 
performed his miracles. It was partly to re- 
tute this ſect that St. John wrote his goſpel. 
CERNE-ABBEY, a town in Dorſethire 
diſtant trom London 121 miles. The market 
is on Wedneſdays, - 
CE'RTAIN, 3. [certws, Lat.] that which 
cannot be denied without obſtinacy ; reſelxg, 
or determined; ſure, ſo as to admit no doubt, 
CE'RTAINLY, ad. without doubt, que 
tion, ſcruple, or fail. 
CERTAINTV, J. divided by Netaphy- 
ficians into Certainty of truth, which is when 
words are ſo put together in propoſitions 2 
exactly to expreſs the agreement or diſages 
ment of ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition; 
and 2dly, Certainty of knowledge, which is te 
rceiving the agreement or diſagreement a 
ideas, as expreſſed in any propoſition; this l 
called the knowwirg or being certain of the truth 
of any propoſition. A phyfical certainty is ti 
which depends on the evidence of ſenſe. 4 
mathematical certainty, is that which no mat 
any ways doubts of, as that 100 4s mer 
than 1. A moral certainty, is that whoſe prool 
depends on a due connection of circumſtance, 
and clearneſs of teſtimony; and when thele 
concur, cannot be doubted of without oblii- 
nacy. Figuratively, an event which mult 96: 
eeflarily and unavoidably happen. 
| CERTIFICATE, / [from certifies hn 
Lat.] a teſtimony given in writing, 10 certify 
or make known any truth. Figuratively f 
teſtimony, 

To CE'RTIFIE, or CE'RTIFY, v. 4 ler. 
tifier, Fr. ] to give certain notice ofa thing. | 
CERTIORARI, 7 . 
out of the Chancery or court of King's * 

directed to an inferior court, to call uf 
records of a cauſe there depending. 


CE'RTITUDE, I [certituds, 42447 


his neck a chain of gold, with a medal under 


* 


* the judgment, importing the 3 | mind 


They admitted ſeveral u. 
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CE'SSION, | 
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CE'SSIONA] 
a reſignation, ' 
CE'SSOR, 7. 
or neglecteth to 0 
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CE'STUS, / 
ON alcribe to 
adorns the perf; 
idle KB ” 
CETA'CEOL 
ſembling a Whale 
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CHACE, £ 
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round kind of fiſ 
lo CHAFE, 4 
by rubbing. Fj 
riction and heat 
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n 
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CHAEE, , 


CAA 

mind to the propoſition it affirms, or the 
ſtrength of evidence which occaſions thatadhe- 
ſion ; free from doubt. See CERTAINTY, 
CERVICAL, 4. [cerviealis, Late] belong- 


from their being ſituated in the neck. 


CHA 


appointment. a. 1; 588-2548 
CHA'FER, / in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of a yellow beetle, with two antennæ, or 


ing to, or ſituated in the neck. The cervical horns, terminated with à kind of bruſh. or 
xerues and veſſels, in Anatomy, are ſo called comb, making a very loud buzzing noiſe when 


flying, and appearing generally in che month 


CE'RVIX, / [Lat.] in Anatomy, the hind of May, whence they are called May bugs by 


part of the neck, appoled to the 
or fore- part. . 
CERU'LEAN, or CERU'LEOUS, ad. 
[ceruews, Lat.] blue, or ſky-· blue. | 
CERU MEN. /. [Lat. ] ear-wax, 
CE'RUSE, /. | cerufſa, Lat.] white. le 


um, throat, 


reduced to a powder, diluted with water on rativelys any thing ot ſmall value; any thing 


hyry, and formed into a paſte. | 
NF PSA RIAN, a, | from Caſar] in Ana- 


the vulgar. n . 
CHA'FERY, /. a forge in an iron mill, 
wherein the iron is wrought into bars. 


ward ſkins of corn, which are ſeparated from 
the flour by threſhing and winnewing. Figu- 


worthleſs, | 


tomy, the Cæſarian ſection, is the cutting a treat about or make a bargain ;, to haggle, 90 


child from its mother's womb, either dead o 
alive. F | 


beat down a perſon in his demands or price. 
Uled actively, to buy; to truck or exchange 


CESS, /. a tax; the act of levying rates, | one commodity for another. 


or taxing. 


CESSA'TION, V {cefatio, Lat.] a pauſe, | 
reſt, top, or vacation, including the idea of a the market-price;z a haggler. 


CHA'FFERY, /. the act of buying or ſell» 


change from a ſtate of activity or motion to its 


contrary, that ot reſt, Figuratively, a truce, i 


or torbearance of hoſtile acts between two ar- 
mies, without a peace. 


CESSA'VIT, / in Law, a writ, which lies |. 
againſt a perſon who has not paid his rent, or of to contain coals for keeping any thing warm, 


ng; traffic. 


from its delighting in chaff. 


CHA'FFING-DISH, J an utenſil made uſe 


perform ed his due ſervice for the ſpace of two or warming it when cold. 


years, aud has not ſufficient goods and chattels 


to make an equivalent diſtreſs. 


er giving way. 


CHAGFORD, a town in Devonſhire, diſ- 


CE'SSIBLE, a. {from ceſſuqn, Lat.] eaſy ta tant from London 1864 miles. 


give way. 


CHAGRIN, [ /bagreen] . [Fr,] uneven» 


Y 
CE'SSION, UE] f. [ceſſion, Fr.] the |neſs of temper; ill humour, diſpleaſure or 


force, without reſiſtance. 
another. 


a reſignation, 
out againſt him. 4 


ible charms. 


ſembling a whale ; of the whale kind. 


gamut, or ſcale. 
CHACE, , See CASE. 


round kind of hh, 


4 A dine. Figuratively, to make ſore b 
ion and heat. To warm, or ſcent wit 


warm with anger. 
or fret at a 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. 6 


an act whereby a perſon transfers his right to 
CE'SSIONARY, [ /e/bonary] a. implying 


CETA'CEOUS, a. [from cete, Lat.] re-|fine with a chain. 


FE, J. anger, or . place or poſt of a great officer. Above the 
} c 


at of yielding or giving way to a ſtroke or |peeviſhneſs, ariſing from any thing done to 
In Common Law, | vex, or in -»poſition to a perſon's inclinations. 
To CH GRIN. [| /bagreen] v. a. [ba- 


iner, Fr. | to teaze; to make uneaſy. 


rings or round pieces of metal linked to each 


CE'SSOR, / in Law, a perſon who ceaſeth | other, of divers lengths and thickneſs; an ory 
or neglecteth to pay rent, or perform a duty, |nament uſed by ſeveral magiſtrates, and bor- 
lo long, that a writ of cefſavit may be taken |rowed from the Goths. 


of iron links, diſtinguiſhed into 100 equal parts, 


CE'STUS, Y [Lat.] a girdle, which the f uſed for meaſuring land. Figuratively, a ftate 
poets aſcribe to Venus, and pretend that it of ſlavery, or confinement; a ſeries of things 
adorns the perſon who wears it with irreſiſt- | linked to, and dependent on one another, 


To CHAIN, v. 4. tofaſten, ſecure, or con- 
Figuratively, to enſlave, or 


friendſhip. 


CHA'IN-SHOT, /. two half bullets faf- 


1o CHAFE, v. a. [echauffer, Fr.] to warm tened together by a chain, uſed in an engage» 


ment at ſea, | 
CHA'IN-WORK, /. work with open 


aromatic perfumes, To make a perſon grow | ſpaces, or interitices repreſenting the links of a 
Neuterly. to grow angry, chain. | 
ny oppoſition or diſappointment; 


CHAIR, J. [chair, Fr. ] a moveable ſeat for 
a ſingle perſon, with a back to it. Figuratively, 


owing to oppoſition, ſlight, contempt, or dice | 


CHAFF, . | ceafs: Sax. ] che huſks, or out · x 
To CHA'FFER, V. X. [hanffen, Belg. ] bs ; 


CHA'FFERER, /, one who buys bargains, * 
or endeavours to purchale a thing at leſs thag 


CHA'FFINCH,- / a ſong bird, ſo-called 


CHA'FFLESS,-a. without deſect or levity. 


I CHA'FFY, a. full of chaff; like chafh, 
CESSIBU'LITY, /. the quality of receding] Figuratively, light. 


CHAIN, /. [chaine, Fr.] a collection of | 


In Surveying, a ſeries 


N | bring into a ſtate of ſlavery. To be defended - 
C FAUT, in Muſic, one of the notes in the by a chain. To unite in firm and indiſſoluble 


̃ CHAI'N-PUMP, J a double pump uſed id 
CHAD, [/bad] , in Natural Hiſtory, a large ſhips, | 
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_-Gulph, and to the S. of Bagdad. | 


clayey ochre, much uſed by Painters and Arti- 


CHA- : 
ebalr, in London, is applied to thoſe aldermen | 
who have bore the office of lord-mayor ; be- 
tow the chair, to thoſe who have not yet en- 
Joyes that dignity. The ſeat of juſtice or au- 
thority ; a covered carriage in which perſons | 
are conveyed from one place to another, borne | 
by two men; a ſedan. To take the chair, or 
be in the chair, implies that a perfon is preſi- 


WE 
uttered or written; a claim of a th 

or right, uſed: with . In —— 
againſt either perſons or things. 
CHALLENGER, /. one who defies, ho- 
vokes, or ſummons another to fight him; om 
who claims a ſuperiority; one who claims 1 
thing as his due; a claimant. 

CHALVY BEATE, [| kaly'beate] 4. [from 


dent, and preſides at an aſſembly. Ehaiyb2, Lat. ro ryan quiliticy. 


CHA'IRMAN, /. one who fits in a higher 
chair than the reſt of the members, and pre- 
ſides at an aſſembly or elub; one who carries 
a chair or ſedan. 

CHAISE, LH] /. [chaife, Fr.] a high 
open carriage, running on two or more wheels, 
and drawn by one, two, or more horſes, 


impregnated with ſteel. | 
CHAM, [lan] 4 the title given to the 
ſovereign princes in Tarta rx. 
CHAMA'DE, eu J. Ir. ] a certain 
beat of drum, or ſound of a trumpet, wherely 
notice is given to the enemy of ſome pr 
tions to be made to them, to ſurrender, hay 


CHALCE'DONY, /. a genus of ſemipellu- leave to bury the dead, make a truce, &c, 


"cid gems, of an even, regular, and not tabu- 
lated texture, variegated with different colours, 
Riſperſed in form of miſts and clouds. 

CHALCO'GRAPHY, [kalkigraphy] /. 
ref, Gr.] the art of engraving upon 
braſs. 

CHALDE'A, [kaldta} otherwiſe called Ba- 
bylonia, has now the name of Irac Arabi, and 
lies between the river Euphrates and Tigris, a 
little to the N. of Buſſarah and the Perſian 


CHA'LDER, CHA'LDRON, or CHAU'. 
DRON, /. a dry meaſure uſed for coals, con- 
taining 12 ſacks, or g6 buſhels heaped up, 
according to a ſtandard ſealed and kept at 
Guildhall, London. | : 

CHA'LICE, /, formerly uſed for a cup, or 
drinking veſſel, with a foot to it. At preſent 
appropriated to the vaſes or veſſels uſed at the 
celebration of the Euchariſt, or Lord's Supper. 

CHALK, | chau/k | /. [ ceale, Sax. I a white, 
ery marle, with a dutty ſurface, and found in 
hard maſſes. In Medicine, it is of the firſt 
note among the alkaline abſorbents ; nor is it 
Jeſs uſeful in the ordinary affairs of life; is in 
no ſmall repute as a manure, eſpecially for cold 
and ſour lands, for which the ſoft unctuous 
chalk is moſt proper, as the dry, hard, and 
ftrong chalk is for lime. Black chalk, among 
Painters, is a kind of ochreous earth, of a 
cloſe texture, which gives a fine black, and is 
uſed on blue paper. Red chalk is an indurated 


ficers. 

To CHALK, [aut] v. a. to rub with 
chalk; to manure with chalk ; ufed with off 
to mark, or deſcribe with chalk. Figuratively, 
to direct, point out, or diſcover. 


CHAMBER, /. [chambre, Fr.] in Building, 
any room fituated between the ground floor and 
garrets of a houſe. Figuratively, a retire 
room in a houſe; an apartment, occupied as 4 
public office, or court of juſtice ;_ any cavity 


charge is lodged. 5 

To CHA'MBER, v. u. to be too free with 
women; to be wanton, ' | 
CHA'MBERLAIN, F. an officer who hu 
the care of a chamber. The Gord great chan- 
berlain is the ſixth great officer of the cron, 
Lord chamberlain of the huuſhold has the over. 
ſight of all the officers belonging to the king's 
chambers, except the precinct of the bel. 
chamber. In great towns, a receiver of their 
rents and revenues; and in London, the clan. 
berlain has likewiſe the cognizance of all A. 
putes between , maſters and apprentices, the 
power of impriſoning the latter for miſdeme@ 
nors, and es freemen, &c. 
CHA'MBERLAINSHIP, /, the office of 3 
chamberlain. | 
CHA'MBERMAID, / a maid-ſervantwio 
takes care of the chambers, the lady's dreſling- 
room, and affitts the lady's woman in drelug 
her. - 

To CHA'MBLET, v. #. to be variegattd; 
to appear like cloth or filk watered by the & 
lenderer. | > 

CHAYMBREL, /. in Farriery, the joint 
bending of the upper part ef the hinder lex i 
& Dorſe. Et 

CHAME'LEON, lan, [x51 
Gr.] See Came ton. This is the pp 
ſpelling. | 

To CHA'MFER, v. 4. [chambre, Fi, 
to furrow; to make channels, or hollow P 


CHA'LKY, [chaulty] a. conſiſting of |in a column. 


chalk ; white with chalk. Applied to fluids, 
ſuch as have chalk ſteeped in them, and are 
impregnated with it. 

To CHA'LLENGE, v. a. | challenger, Fr.] 
to call, dare, or provoke a perſon to hght, ei- 


CHAMO'IS, or SHA'MMY, I particu 
kind of leather, uſed for gloves, ſhoes, &c- 

CHA'MOMILE, [ kimomile] J. Ce 
An, Gr.] in Botany, a plant, ſo called fro 
its trailing along the It has a co. 


d. 
ther by ſpeaking or writing. Figuratively, to | pound flower with an Remiſpherical empale 


dare or defy a perſon to enter into a literary] ment, compoſed of many rays. * 
conteſt on any ſubject; to lay claim to as a [ 


To CHAMP, v. 4. 25 
with a frequent and forcible action of the teeth 


right. F hs ich the 
CHA'LLENGE, / a provocation or ſum- | to grind any hard and ſolid body with 


Uſed with? 


mons tb engage in a duc}, or combat, either 2 to render it fit ta ſwallow. 


Neuter j 


or hollow ;, that part of a zun wherein e 


Fr. Ju b 


Neuterly, to 6 


of perform the 
CHAMPAI 
Fr. ] a flat, oper 
— 
gan, Fr.] in 
— kind. 
CHA MPIO! 
undertakes a C01 
king's champion 
at dinner on | 
combat; after 
and ſends him a 
which he keeps 
one who undert: 
ment or topic in 
CHANGE, J 
implies chat an 
but contrary, to 
or that the cauſ 
future event. I 
unexpected cala 
which was not in 
| Chance forms ne 
ther attribute to 
events are alway; 
plans and deſigns 
tribute it to a wil 
that it acts blind 
To CHANCE 
edly, or contrary 
or nature; to 
tauſe; or witho 
CHANCE.M 
perſon without e 
tault; as when 
ſhouid Kill a paſl 
flings down ; to! 
out deſign, yet a 
hice, it is not whi 
CHA'NCEL, 
eaſtern part of a 
the rail that incl 
CHA'NCELL 
very ancient and 
to be tormerly tl 
or ſeribe, and pre 
taries, for the u 
public buſineſs ; 
tile, the court of 
tution, was held 
cl, in the palace 
buſineſs ot every 
Chancellor becar 
Wine petitions to 
terred to him; a 
created, the peo 
Chancellor, Le ? 
hancellor's equi 
menced by preſcri 
eellr is the chief 
the king ; pole, 


long robe, is inve 


nutigate the ſeve 
ons, enters into 


CHA. 
1 

— the action of biting otten. 

CHA'MPAIGN, 


Fr.] 
CHA 


a flat, open, or level country... - 


ling 
at dinner on 


which he keeps as a tee, 


ment or topic in literature and religion. 
CHANC 


future event, 


tribute it to a will without diſcerament, and ſa 
that it aQts blindly. 


To CHANCE, v. u. to fall out unexpeQ- 
edly, or contrary ta the neceſſary laws of motion 
or nature; to proceed from ſome unknown 


6auſe ; or without any deſign of the agent. 
CHANCE-ME'DLEY, /, the killing of 


out deſign, yet as he ought to hav 
uce, it is not without fault; 


: 


the rail that incloſes it. ; 


[/impain] J. [campagne, 


MPI'GNON, LH inen] . { cham- 
pigaon, Fr.] in Botany, a plant of the muth- 


room kind. - 4750 oo IG oS 

CHA'MPION, /, [champion, Fr.] one who 
undertakes a combat in behalf of another. The 
'; champion is an officer, who, while he is 
his coronation-day, challenges 
any tos conteſt the king's right with him in 
combat ; after which the king drinks to him, 
and ſends him a gilt cup aud cover full of wine, 
Figuratively, . any 
one who undertakes the defence of any ſenti - 
E, /. { chance; Fr. ] a word which 
implies chat an eyent produced is not owing, 
but contrary, to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature; 
or that the cauſe of a thing is unknown ;.- 2 
Figuratively, an unforeſeen. or 
ucexpeted calamity or mis fortune; à thing 
which was not intended or deſigned: ' Sy NON. 
Chance forms neither order nor deſign; we nei 
ther attribute to it knowledge'.or- will, and its 
events are always very uncertain. - Fortune lays: 
plans and deſigns, but without choicez we at- 


perſon without deſign,” but not without ſome 
tault; as when a. perſon, in lopping a tree, 
ſhouid Kill a paſſenger by means of a bough he 
flings down ; for. though it may happen with- 
e given no- 


CHA'NCEL, / [from cancelli, Lat.] the 
eaſtern part of a church, between the altar and 


cCHaA 


to open and cloſo the jaws together, by die king; has the diſpoſitions of all eceles 


Gaſtic benefices in the gitt of the crown uoder 
20k per annum, peruſes all patents before 
they are ſigned, and takes place af all the no- 
bility, excepting thoſe of the royal family and 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. Chancellor, in 
an ecclefiaſtical court, is one- bred to the laws 
and uſed by the biſhops to Cirect or adviſe 
them in ſuch cauſes as come beſore them. 
Chancellor of the Excbeguer is an officer whe 
prefides in that court, and takes care of the 
intereſt; of the crown. Chancellor of an Uni- 
verſity is the chief magiſtrate who ſeals diplo- 
mas, letters of degrees, and defends the rights 
and privileges, of the place: in Oxford this 
place is enjoyed for life; but at Cambridge 
only for the ſpace of three years. Chancellor 
of the order 'of the Garter, is the perſon who 
ſeals the - commiſſions and mandates of the 
chapter, keeps the regitter, and delivers tran- 
ſcripts | of it under the ſeal of their order. 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaſter, is an offi- 
cer appointed to determine controverſies be- 
tweew the king and his tenants of the duchy 
land, being affiited; in difficult points by two 
judges of the common law, > © EOS 

CHA'NCELLORSHIP, / the office of a 

n CLAS hb") 


chancellor. . | 
CHA'NCERY, / the grand court of equity 
ind conſcience, inſtituted: to temper and mo- 
derate the rigour of other courts, which are 
obliged to act according to the ſtrict letter of 
the law From this court all original writs, 
com mitſioris of bankrupts, of charitable uſes 
of ideots, lunacy, &c; are iſſued. It gives. re- 
lief for or againſt infants, notwithſtandi 
their minority; for or againſt married women 
notwithſtanding their coverture. All frauds 
and Yeceits, for which there is no red reſs at 
common law; all breathes of truſt,” confi 
dences, and accidents; as to relieve obligorsy 
mortgagors, &c, againſt penalties and forfeit? 
ures, where the intention was honeſt, are here 
-[relievable; but in no caſe where the plaintiff 


| 


A 


4 


CHANCELL OR, /. Ceancellarius, Lat.] a 
very ancient and honourable officer, ſuppoſed 
to be tormerly the king's or emperor's notary 
or ſeribe, and preſided over a college of ſecre- 
taries, for the writing of treaties, and other 
public buſineſs ; and, according to a late trea- 
tile, the court of equity, under the old conſti- 
tion, was held betore the king and his coun- 
eil, in the palace, where one ſupreme court for 
| buſineſs of every kind was kept. At firſt the 

Chancellor became a judge, to hear and deter- 
mine petitions to the king, which were pre- 
terred to him; and in the end, as buſineſs in- 
created, the people addreſſed their ſuit to the 
Chancellor, and not to the king; and thus the 
Chancellor's equitable power, by degrees, com- 


menced by preſcription. The Jord high Chan- 
tellar is the 


can have his remedy at common law. Here 
all patents, moſt ſorts of commiſſlons, deeds 
between parties touching lands and eſtates, 
treaties of foreign princes, &c. are ſcaled and 
From hence are iſſued writs to come 
vene the parliament and convocation, procla- 
mations, charters, &c. - | 


+ CHA'NCRE, [ ſpdmker | J. 
In Surgery, a tubercle, which has its ſeat- in 
the unctuous humour that fills the veſicular 


' \CHA'NCROUS, [ /oarkrows | 
quality of a c5arcre. 


CHANDELIER, 


[chancre, Fr.] 


[ hhandelter] /. [ chande- 
lier, Fr.] a branch tor holding candles. In 
Fortification, a wooden frame on which faſ- 
eines or faggots are laid for cover 


| the king; 
long robe, is inveited with abſolute 


muttzate the ſeverity of the law in 
| ons, enters 1; 


wad laying 


* 


chief adminiſtrator of juſtice next man, inſtead of a parapet. 
po eſſes the higheſt honour of the 
wer to of divers ſorts of wares. we 
is deci- To CHANGE, v. a. [ changer, Fr. ] to give 
ito his office by taking an oath, or take one thing ſor another. | 
ihe great ſeal” committed to him 


ing the work 


CHANDEER, /. [ cbandelier, Fr.] a ſeller | 


To refign or 
oe one thing for che ſake of another, ufed 


: South. To give a perſon the value of money 


: We vary in our ſentiments when we give them 
up and embrace them again. 


tached to fortune than truth, will find no diffi- 
„CHANGE, /. the alteration of a perfon's 


. - ution, 


altered ; that which does not always remain in 
the ſame ſituation or . circumſtances; incon- 


ration. 
to alteration ; inconſtancy. 


upon ſlight grounds; uſed as a word of reproach. 
Fickle ; inconſtant; full of change. 1 


- 


| ſentiments often; a fickle perſon. 


. Cantuſed irregular mixture; any thing whoſe| 


of bells are rung. Money of a different metal. 


Fraphy, the hollow or cavity in which run- 
ning waters flow; the arm of a fea, or -a|lon pertor: : , 
- narrow river, between two adjacent iſlands or Or 18 retained in the ſervice of ſome family 


narrow cavities, for containing water; or for 
- the ſake of ornament ; 1 to buildings. 


. to celebrate in ſongs; to perform divine ſer- 
vice with finging, as in cathedrals, 


” F / "> 4 
„EH A | 
with fer. © Cannot change that fer another. | 


in coin of a different metal; to alter. Applied 
to the moon, to increaſe, or decreaſe. SVN. 


We change our 
opinions when we reject one in order to em- 
brace another. He who has no certain prin- 
eiples is liable to vary He who is more at- 


culty in changing his doctrine. 


circumſtances; the act of tak ing or giving any 
thing for another; a ſucceſſion of things in 
the place of one another. In Aſtronomy, the 
time in which the moon begins a new 2 

Figuratively, novelty. In Ringing, 


E N 
ure che.. 
To CHAP,' via. 
into-chinks by. exceftive. heat, a 
_ of cold on the hands. 
-. CHAP, /. an opening, cleft; or chink 
the ground, — vpn ceſſive drought or * 
CHAP,-/. the upper or under part of 4 
beaſts mouth, 1 0ottws ! Oo IT UE 41; 
thing by which it is held in its place; the hook 
by which a ſword is faftened in its feabbardj 
the ſteel ring with two points dy Which 4 
buckle is held to theback ſtrap; a pieceof bras 


or ſilver which covers the end of the ſcabbart 


of a ſword. U g Lat 1 
.. CHA'PEL, /. [rapella, Lat. J 4 buildi 
which is ſometimes part of a 2 . 


the alteration of the order in which any ſet joining to it; or ſeparate, and called a Chapel of 


CHA'NGEABLE; a. that which may be 


ſtant; fickle. | a 

. CHA'NGEABLENESS, /,. applied to the 
mind, want of canftancy ; -fickleneſs. Ap- 
plied to laws or qualities, liable to alte- 
CHA'NGEABLY, ad. in a manner ſubje&t 


. CHA'NGEFUL, a. altering very often, and 


CHA'NGELING, / a child left or taken 
in room of another; a perſon who does not 
enjoy a proper uſe of his underſtanding; a 
fool, natural, or ideot 5 one apt to alter his 


_ 


CHA'NNEL, . [Ceanal, Fr.] in Coſmo- 


continents, 


To CHA'NNEL, v. a. to cut any thing in 


To CHANT, v. a. | chanter, Fr.] to fing; 
Uſed neu- 
terly, to harmonize or found a chord with the 
voice to any muſical inſtrument, uſed with the 
article 79. | | 
- CHANT, / a ſong; a particular tune; the 
culiar tune uſed in a cathedral. 
CHA'NTER, . one who ſings in a cathe- 
dral; a finger; a ſongſter. | 
- CHA'NTICLEER, /. the cock, ſo called 
from his clear ſhrill crow. 
- CHA'NTRESS, /, a female who fings. 
CHA'NTRY, J. a church or chapel en- 
dowed for one or more prieſts to tay maſs in it 


daily. | 1 2 | 
CHA'OS, [kdos] / xa, Gr.] the original 


confuſed: maſs of matter out of which all“ 


viſible things were made.  Figuratively, any 


parts are not eaſily diſtinguiſhed. | = 


caſe, where a pariſh is large, as a relief to the 
diſtant pariſhioners. There are alſo-free Cha. 
pels, endowed with revenues for maintaining a 
curate without any expence to the rector or in« 
habitants. * N wii . 


CHATEL LE FRTITH, à town'in Dey. 


ſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It ib fee 
on the utmoſt confines of the Peak; near Che- 
ſhire ; but the market is now come to nothing, 


It is 165 miles N. N. W. of London 


CHAPELRL, / the juriſdiction or bounds 
of a chapel. 8 
CHAPERON, [/odperon]. /. ¶ Fr. Ja kind 
of hood or cap worn by knights of the garter 
when dreſſed in their robes. 
CHA'PFALN,.{chipfanin}] a. having the 
mouth ſhrunk, or the project ing part fall 
down, applied to an helmet, 
CHA'PITER, / Cebapiteau, Fr. } in Archi- 
tecture, the upper part or capital of a pillar. 
CHA'PLAIN, /. C cape/lania, Lat.] 2 fer. 
ſon who performs divine ſervice in a chapel; 


rform divine ſervice. 4 
CHA'PLAINSHIP, / the office, poſſe 
fion, or revenue of a chaplain, : - 
CHA'PLET, of Cebapelet, Fr.] a 
or wreath of flowers to be worn round 
In the Roman church, a ſtring of beads. 
CHA'PMAN, /. [ceapman, Sax. ] one tha 
cheapens or buys goods; a buyer andſeller. 

. CHAPS, /. the mouth of a beaſt. Uſed 
by the vulgar, and in contempt, for the mouth 
of a man or woman. | 2h 

CHA'PTER, / [chapitre, Fr.] the diviſion 
of a book. In Canon Law, a congregauan of 
clergymen, under the dean, in 4 64 
church; an afſembiy held both by telt 
military orders for deliberating | their 4 
and regulating their diſcipline ; the places ik 
which aſſemblies of the clergy are 


CHAR, J. [wrote likewiſe bare} in R. 
. golden 


tural Hiſtory, a fiſh; a kind of 
trout, | 


To CHAR, v.-8. 


cinder, N 
CHAR, ,. work done by the day by 2 
man; a ſingle job. : 


To CHAR, v. X. 


CHAO'TIC, LL,] 4. reſembling, or 
{ 


. 


* 44; 1 - $4 
2 £: . g 


te 


1 


religions e 


to burn wood to a ak 


{pron, chair] wok 


{ 


houſs-work of a 
to regalar ſervice. 
CHA'RACTE 
Lit.] a figure or 
| other ſubſtance, | 
W mind; a letter of 
of virtues or vice 
tinguiſhed from a! 
| ſon has peculiar 1! 
him differ from ot 
thority. 
To CHA'RAC 
with in, or pon, 
To CHARAC 
a. to.deſcride a pi 
ties which diſtinę 
preſs a thing in la 
to mark with a pe 
CHARACTE] 
RI'STICAL, [X 
diſtinguiſhes 2 per 
the ſame ſpecies. 
CHARACTEI 
a peculiar mark, 
which diſtinguiſh 
pthers of the ſame 

CHA'RAC'TTE] 
without any mark 

CHA'RACTE] 
neh diſtinguiſhe 
ame kind. 

CHA'RCOAL, 
r coal made of oa 
ng of turf; that 
der- wood. 

CHARD, a to 
urket is on Mon 
4% miles. 

To CHARGE, 
uit, or commit t 
rion debtor, Fi 
ride; or impoſe : 
d crimes, ſometin 
0 oblige a perſon 
dcommand ; to a 
zent in war. To! 
ens. Applied 
dwder or ſhot. 

CHARGE, #5 
1 
| powder and thot 
NR execution, Al 
pt, mandate, cor 
don; the thing « 
be ſignal for batt 
Intment, applied 
mmatons, and 
dry, it is applie 
d the eſcutcheon, 
Utinguiſhed from 
obleryed, that! 
Mourable as few: 
CHA'RGEABL 
able to be blamed 
CHA'RGEABI 
ſtlineſs. 
CHA'RGEABL 
0 nner, ad a | 


CHA 


Youſe-work of a family occaſionally, oppoſed 


alar ſervice. | 

* CHARACTER, [ kdrakter] . [ charaer, 
Lit.] a figure or mark drawn upon paper, or 

| other ſubſtance, to convey ſome idea to the 
mind; a letter of the alphabet; an aſſemblage 
ot virtues or vices, whereby one perſon is diſ- 


tinguiſhed from another ; or that which a per- 


| fon has peculiar in his manners, which makes 
him differ from others; office, dignity, or au- 


thority. 4. 

To CHA RAC TER, | kdrakter | u. a. uſed 
with in, or upon, to engrave. Ah 

To CHARACTERI'SE, [ haratterize] v. 
a. to.deſcride a perſon or thing by the proper- 
ties which diſtinguiſh it from others; to im- 
preſs a thing in laſting characters on the mind; 
to mark with a peculiar ſtamp or form. 


CHARACTERI'STIC, or CHARACTE-. |. 


RI'STICAL, | karakteriftik] a. that which 
diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from others of 
the ſame ſpecies, h | 
CHARACTERI'STIC, { karakteriftik} /. 
a peculiar mark, or aſſemblage of qualities, 
which diſtinguiſhes a perſon or thing from 
pthers of the ſame kind. 
CHA'RAC TERLESS,  [ k4rakterleſs] a. 
without any mark to diſtinguiſh a thing. 
CHA'RACTERY, [| kdraktery | /. a mark 
ch diſtinguiſhes a thing from others of the 
ame kind. 
CHA'RCOAL, [chark37} ſ. a kind of fuel, 
r coal made of oak half burnt, under a cover- 
ng of tur{; that tor powder-mills is made ef 
ider-wood, . 
CHARD, a towa of Somerſetſhire, whoſe 
ket is on Mondays, Diſtant trom London 
4 miles. ; 
Te CHARGE, v. 4. { charger, Fr.] to en- 
rult, or commit to a perſon's care; to make a 
rlon debtor. Figuratively, to impute or aſ- 
ride; or impoſe as a taſk; to accuſe, applied 
d crimes, ſometimes having the particle t=. 
0 oblige a perſon to give evidence; to adjure; 
command; to attack, applied to an engage- 
zent in war, To load a perſon, applied to bur- 
ens. Applied to fire-arms, to load with 
dwder or ſhot, | 
CHARGE, J. in Gunnery, is the quantity 
* powder and thot with which a gun is loaded 
execution. Alſo, care truſt, cuſtody ; pre- 
be, mandate, commiſſion, accuſation, impu- 
uon; the thing entruſted; expence ; attack; 
ie ſignal for battle, Alſo, a preparation or 
ntment, applied to the ſhoulder-ſplaits, in- 
mmations, and ſprains of horſes. In He- 
dry, it is applied to the figures repreſented 
d the eſcutcheon, by which the bearers are 
Wlinguiſhed from one another; and it is to 
ovleryed, that too many charges are not fo 
2 3 fewer. | 
RGEABLE, a. expenſive ; ; 
able to be blamed or 3 wn f W 
CHA'RGEABLENESS, £7 
neſs, | 
og RGEABLY, ad. in a coſtly, expen- 
dunner, at a great expence. 


expenſiyeneſs, 


* 


CHA 
CHA'RGER, . a very large diſh." -- 
CHA'RILLY, ad: 1 deliberate, cireunts 

ſpe, cautious manner. . _ . 

; CHA'RINESS, / a nicety, or delicacys 

whereby a perſon is offended at any» thing 

which is inconfiſtent with the higheſt degree of 

idea of juſtice ; [ſcrupulouſnets/ 1 7 4 

CHARIOT. / - | car-rhbzd, Brits] a covered 

four-wheeled carriage ſuſpended on leathers, or 

ſprings, drawn by two or more horſet, and 
having only back ſeats. Mar cbaricts, uſed by 
our anceſtors, were open vehicles 'drawa by 
two or more horſes, with ſcythes at the wheels 
and ſpears at the pole. Chariot - race, a public 
game among: the Romans, &c. wherein cha- 

riots were driven for a prize. h b 
To CHARIOT, v. a. figuratively, to con- 

veys as. ina charia. 4 | 


CHARIOTE'ER, /. one who drives a cha- 


8 „ 855% | d „inen 
CHA'RITABLE, &. [cbaritabie, Fr.] have 
ing a benevolent and humane diſpoſition, in- 
clining a perſon to aſliſt the attlicted, 1 2 
CHA'RITABLY, ad. in a kind, benero- 
lent, tender, affectionate manner. 
CHARIT V, /. [charitas, Lat.] a benevo- 
lent principle, exerting itſelf in acts of kind 
neſs and affection to all perſons, without re- 
ſpect to party or nation. 7 $495 84 Bi: 
To CHARK, wv 4. to burn to à coal, or 
cinder. ; . 3 "Ih 7 ; 
CHARLATAN. / a perſon ho pretend 
to a knowledge of phyſic; a quack ; a mounte- 
bank. | red. "I 
CHARLATA'NICAL, a. vainly pretend- 
ing to a knowledge of phyſick; quackith.- - 
CHA'RLATANRY, /. the practice of a 
uack. | 85 
CHA RIL.BURY, a. town in Oxfordſhire, 
whoſe market is on Fridays. Dittant from 
London 68 miles. | des N 
CHARLES (Stuart) I. born Nov. 19, 1600, 
was proclaimed king on the death of — I. 
March 27, 1625; and on the May follow ing, 
his marriage with Hengieita Maria of France 
was ſolemnized by proxy at Paris. The 
new queen arrived in England, and the marri- 
age was conſummated at Canterbury, June 19. 
The king May 19, granted a pardoa to 2 
Romiſh prieſts, who. were condemned to die. 
On jupe 28, the parliament met at Weſtmin- 
ſter, when the king aſked money for the reco-—- 
very of the Palatine. After ſome com- 
plaints and debates about grievances, the com- 
mons gave the king 2 ſubſidies, but at the ſame. 
time, both houſes joined in a. petition againſt 
Recuſants, ſetting forth. the great dangers: 
from the increaſe of popery, the cauſe of this 
increaſe, and the remedies tor. preventing this 
evil for che future. Te which the king gave 
an anſwer very much to the ſatisfaction of 
the parliament, if his actions had heen agree- 
able to it. King james having promiſed to 
lend ſome ſhips to the French king, which it 


. 
* 


r 


' | was pretended, at leaſt, were to ſerve againſt 


the Genoeſe, or ſome of the allies of Spain, 


with, 


| admiral Peanington was. ſent to Dieppe 


the 


che Vantguard man of war, and 5 ſtout mer- 


upon which the crew deſerted to a man, rather 


the queen, and a general odium of the duke of 


— II Ps a> Ie 
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chant ſhips. It ſoon. appeared, that the 
French king defigned to make uſe of them 
againſt his proteſtant ſubjects in Rochelle; 


than fight againſt their fellow-proteſtants ; 
and Pennington was ordered by the court 
to put theſe ſhips into the hands of the French, 
to be employed as they thought fit. This 
occaſioned a diſtruſt of the king, a jealouſy of 


Buckingham. Before the parliament had ſat 
a fortnight at Oxford, whither it was removed 
on account of the plague which raged in Lon- 
don, the king perceiving that the commons 
would grant no further ſupplies, till grie- 
vances were redreſſed, and that they were 
beginning to fall upon the conduct of the duke 
of Buckingham, he diſſolved them, in a haſty 
manner, by commiſſion, on Auguſt 12. But 
wanting money tor the expedition againſt 
Spain, he raiſed it by a forced loan from his 
ſubjects, by letters under his privy-ſeal, which 
increaſed the popular diſcontents. On Feb. 
2» 1626, the king was crowned. The new par- 
liament met on tbe 6th, and was opened by 
a ſpeech from the lord-keeper, Coventry. 
Care had been taken to Have leading members 
againſt the court made ſheriffs, that they might 
not be choſen in this. F. wever, this parli- 
ament proved no more favourable to the king's 
deſigns than the former ; they made greater 
complaints againſt the public grievances. The 
king ſent for both houſes to Whitehall, and ſe- 
verely reprimanded the commons, both by 
himſelf and the lord-keeper, complaining of 
their animoſity againſt the duke, of the ſcanti- 
neſs of the ſupply, and the manner of granting 
it; and in the end ſaid, * Remember that par- 
« liaments are altogether in my power, for 
© their calling, fitting, and diſſolution ; there- 
fore, as I find the fruits of them good or evil, 
they are to continue or not to be. This did 
not intimidate the commons, who being re- 
turned to their houſes, drew up a remonſtrance, 
and preſented it to the king to juſtify their pro- 
evcdings, and then went on with their articles 
againſt the duke, who, while under the im- 
peachment, procured himſelf to be choſen 
chancellor of Cambridge, netwithſtanding one 
of the articles againſt him was his engroſſing a 
plurality of offices. The commons took great 
offence at this, but the king ſupported his elec- 
tion. The commons drew up a remonſtrance 
againſt the duke as the principal cauſe of all 
the grievances in the kingdom, and againſt 
tonnage and poundage, which had been levied 
dy the king, ever ſince his acceſſion, though it 
was never underſtood to be payable without 
a ſpecial act of parliament in every new 
reign. But the parliament was diſſolved by 
commiſſion, June 15, before this remon- 
trance could be 1 and the king ordered 
all ſuch as had copies of it to burn them. 
The duke remained in the king's favour til! 
he was ſtabbed, when he was going to em- 
bark on beard the fleet of which he was com- 


CHA. 
mander in chief, as well as of the land fe 
There was nothing but continual 
between the king who wanted to aſſume w 
himſelt the abſolute power of diſpoſing of hi 
ſubjects property, and leaving their grierancy 
unredreſſed, and the parliament, Who wem 
willing to grant the king the neceſſary fup. 
plies, provided their grievances were redref. 
ed, and the rightful privileges of the ſubjed 
ſecured; which at laſt produced a civil wy, 
On January g. 1641-2, he ſent his attorney 
general to the houſe of peers, to accuſe in his 
name, of high enn the lord Kimbolwon, 
and five members of the houſe of commomz; 
and perſons were ſent to ſeal up their paper, 
Kc. and the king having ſent a ſerjennt u 
arms to the houſe of commons to demand 
them, came himſelf the next day, attended by 
a number of armed men, as if with a defi 
to ſeize them. Leaving his guard at the door, 
he entered the houſe, and taking the ſpeaker 
chair, made a ſpeech to them, on what he vn 
come about; but looking round, and finding 
the accuſed perſons not there (for they b 
flipped away juſt before), he told the 
he expected they ſhould ſend them to him a 
ſoon as they returned; and then departed, the 
members crying out, Privilege! Privilep! 
The king ſoon after this removed with tu 
family to Hampton-court, from thence v 
Windſor, and at laſt to York. Two dm 
after his departure, he ſent a meſſage to beth 
houſes, telling them he would wave his pre- 
ceedings againſt the fix members, and be u 
careful of their privileges as of his own lil 
and crown. Two days after that he ſent nv 
ther to the ſame effect ; and on February 
offered a general pardon ; but all was tow 
purpoſe, the wound was too deep to be healed, 
the commons made a large declaration againk 
the late action, impeached the attorney-genes 
ral for what he had done, and committed hin 
to. priſon, Moreover, they ſet a guard about 
the Tower, ſent Sit John Hotham to tal 
poſſeſſion of Hull, where was a - great my 
zine of arms and ammunition, and 0 
him to keep it for the parliament) under 
ſtanding the king had a deſign to ſecure 
for himſelf. On May 20, the commons - 
ed, 1. That it appeared that the king, ſeduce 
by wicked counſels intends to make n 
againſt the parliament, 2. That whereleert! 
the king makes war upon the parliament * 
is a breach of the truſt repoſed in him- 
people, contrary to his oath, and tending # 
the diſſolution of the government. 3 10 
whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him u 
wars, are traitors by the fundamental 12 
the kingdom. On June 10, the two od 
publiſhed propoſals for borrowing moe, , 
plate for the defence of the kingdom. 
the 15th, the king granted ſeveral comm * 
of array for levying troops, and the ar” 
ment drew up a declaration ag them. 

ted, and with then 
July 12, the commons voted, 
the lords agreed, that an army ſhou 
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rer, earl of Eſſer. And on Auguft 22, che 
king in a ſolemn manner ſet up his ſtandard at 
Nottingham, having before, by proclamation, 
commanded all men, who could bear arms, to 
repair to it the ſaid day. On October 23, a 
great battle was fought between the two armies 
at Edgehill, in Warwickſhire. Both fides 
claimed the victory, the number of the ſlain on 
the field of battle was about 3000. The year 
| 1643 began with a treaty for peace, which was 
held at Oxford, between the king and commiſ- 
| Goners from the parliament, but it broke off on 
April 15, without ſucceſs. On June 18, there 
wa a fight in Chaldgrave-field, in which the 
famous Mr. Hampden, a great leader in the 
parliament, was ſlain. On July 5, was fought 
the famous battle of Landſdown, in which, 
though the marquis of Hertford, who com- 
manded for the king, loſt almoſt all his horſe, 
yet Sir William Waller was at laſt compelled 
to quit the field. But. Sir William met wich 
a worſe fate on 13, when at Roundway-Down, 
in Wiltſhire, he was entirely defeated, 5 or 
6:00 of his men ſlain, and goo made pri- 
ſoners. The king ſummoned ſuch lords and 
commons as had deſerted the parliament at; 
Weſtminſter, to meet as a parliament at Ox- 
ford. Accordingly they aſſembled, Jan. 22, 
1643-4, and fat till April 16 following, when 
they were prorogued to October, but never met 
again, They did little of moment, except 
helping the king to money, which was the 
chief end for which they were called together. 
The king viſibly gained ground of the parlia- 
ment laſt year, and therefore the two houſes 
thought it neceſſary to call in the Scots to their 
aid, A treaty was concluded, in purſuance of 
which the Scots army entered England, about 
the time the Oxford parliament met: it conſiſt- 
ed of 18000 foot, and 3000 horſe, under the 
command of the earl of Leven, and paſled the 
ine on Feb, 28, at ſome diſtance from New- 
raste. On July 2, an obſtinate and bloody 
battle was fought at Marſton-Moor, in which 
prince Rupert was entirely routed, and the 
arliamentarians got a complete victory, which 


u. 43 owing in great meaſure to Cromwell's va- 
it our and good conduct. York now ſurrendered 
ot o the parliament generals on honourable terms. 
cel n June 14, 1645, was fought the famous 


dare of Naleby in Northamptonſhire, which 


ener ectded the quarrel between the king and the 
0 r112ment, wherein the parliament's forces 
þi pined a complete victory, The king loſt a 
ev (eat number of officers and gentlemen of 


Iitinction, moſt of his foot were made pri- 
cners, all his canaon and baggage taken, with 
o arms, and other rich booty; among 
hich was alſo the king's cabinet, with his 
lot ſecret papers, and letters b=tween him and 
een; which ſhewed how contrary his 
mels with her were to thoſe he declared 
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be diſbanded in fix days, and all the horſ 

and arms to be delivered up to Fairfax; wh 

by the ſurrender of Exeter, April 6, 1646, 
completed the reduQion of the weſt to the 
power of the parliament. Upon Fairfax's 
approach to lay fiege ,to Oxford, his majeſty 
made his eſcape from thence, and threw him- 
ſelf into the hands of the Scots army. Oxford 
ſurrendered June 22, and the few remaining 
garriſons ſoon after. And thus the whole 
kingdom was ſubjeRed to the obedience of the 
two houſes. And now the parliament conſulted 
how to get the king out of the hands of the 
Scots, and to fend them back into their own 
country. At laſt, it was agreed, that they 
ſhould have 400, oool. for the arrears due to 
them, one moiety to be paid before their going 
home, and the other at ſtated times. And fo 
after ſeveral debates about the diſpoſal of the 
king's perſon, the Scots having received the 
200,000l. on January go, 1646-7, delivered 
him up to the commons of the parliament of 
England, who were ſent down to Newcaſtle to 
receive him. The ſame day their army began 
to march for Scotland, the king was con- 
ducted to Holmby-houſe in Northamptonſhire, 
where he arrived Feb. 16. The parliament 
and army quarrelled, and the counſel of agita- 
tors, conſiſting of deputies from each regiment, 
ſent cornet Joice with a detachment of fifty 
horſe, to take the king from the parliament's 
commiſſioners at Holmby, and bring him to 
the army; that he reſolutely effected on 
June 4. 1647. And now the army over- ruled 
the parliament, Auguſt 24, the king was con- 
ducted to Hampton-Court, A treaty was 
ſet on foot for the reſtoration of the king, 
but on January 3, 1647-8, the houſe (being 
ſtill under the I of the army) reſolved, 
That no more addreſſes ſhould be made to 
the king, no meſſages received frgm him; and 
to this the lords ſome days after agreed, the 
army promiſing to adhere to the parliament 
againſt the king. In the beginning of the year 
1648, there were ſevefal riſings in favour of 
the king; the Welſh, under major-general 
Langhorn, had ſeized ſeveral places, — 
were 8000 ſtrong, but were defeated by colene 
Horton, ſent before Oliver Cramwell ; who 
arriving ſoon after, put an end to the commo- 
tions in Wales. In the mean time, general 
Fairfax defeated thoſe who had riſen in Kent. 
The Scots army under the duke of Hamilton, 
amounting to near 20,000, entered England in 
July, and were joined by about 3000 Engliſh, 
under fir Marmaduke Langdale. Cromwell, 
after having finifked his work in Wales, mar- 
ched with all expedition to join Lambert in the 

north, and Auguſt 19, near Preſton in Lanca- 
ſhire, totally routed and diſperſed this great ar- 
my, the duke, in his flight, being taken pri- 
ſoner. Cromwell then marched directly inte 


Aa kingdom. After this fignal victory, 
; a TN 8 ee before the parliament's 
Drees. n de i kp 7 ij 

efeated Lord uary 18, 1645-6, Fairfax 
larch 15 
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opton at Torrington, and on |terian party in the houſe, in the city, and 
ne capitulated, his whole army to —_ places, began to reſume their courage. 
P ; 


Scotland, and arriving at Edinburgh, he di- 
veſted the Hamiltonian party of their authority. 
At the beginning of theſe troubles, the preſby- 


Several 
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Several petitions were preſented for a perſonal 
- treaty with the king, and when che army was 
removed from London into different parts of 
the kingdom, the ſecluded members and others, 
who had abſented themſelves, having returned 
to their ſeats, the votes of no more addi eſſes 
were repealed, and it was reſolved to enter 
into a perſonal treaty with the king; that 
Newport in the Iſle of Wight ſhould be the 
place of treaty, and that his majeſty ſhould be 
there with honour, freedom, and ſafety ; and 
five lords and ten commoners were nominated 
commiſſioners for this treaty ; but the army 
was reſolved to break off the treaty by force, 
and colonel Ewer, on November 18, preſented 
to the commons a remonſtrance, wherein they 
' defired, That the treaty might be laid aſide, 
and that the- king might come no more into 
the government, but be brought to juſtice, as 
the capital cauſe of all the evils in the king- 
dom, and of ſo much blood being ſhed. On 
November 21, Cromwell recalled colonel 
Hammond from the Iſle of Wight, and ſent 
colonel Ewer te take charge of the king's per- 
. ſon, who kept him in ſtrict cuſtody. On 
Nov. 30, his majeſty was brought over to Hurſt 
caſtle in Hampſhire. On Dec. 4, the com- 
mons reſumed the debates on the Ling's con- 
ceſſions, and voted, that the ſaid conceſſions 
were ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace 
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of the kingdom; and then adjourned to Wed- changing the convention into a parliament, 
On which day ſome regiments of | Auguſt 29, his majeſty gave his aſſent to the ac 
horſe and foot having poſſeſſed themſelves of of indemnity, with ſome exceptions. The 


neſday. 


all the avenues to the parliament- houſe, ſeized 
on forty-one members as they offered to go in, 
and the next day denied entrance t near one 
hundred more. An ordinance being voted 
in the houſe of commons, was carried up to 
the houſe of lords for their concurrence, 
though the commons declared at the ſame 
time, that they being repreſentatives of the 
people, had a right to enact a law, though 
the conſent of the king, and the houſe of 
peers, be net had thereto. They made an 
ordinance for erecting an high court of juſtice, 
for trying the king, who, was brought from 
Windſor to St. James's on the 19th. The 
next day the trial began, the court fitting 
in Weſtminſter-hall, and having choſen ſer. 
zeant Bradſhaw for their preſident. The ſub- 
Kance of the charge was, That the king had 
endeavoured to ſet up a tyrannical power, and 
to that end had raiſed and maintained a cruel 
war agalnſt the parliament. The king be- 
haved with dignity, making no other anſwer 
but denying the authority of the court. The 
ſame he did on the gad and 23d. At laſt, 
being brought before them a fourth. time, on 
EN 27, he earneſtly deſiréd, before ſen- 

nce to be heard before the lords and com- 
mons; but his requeſt was not granted. And 
fo ſtill perſiſting in diſowning the juriſdiction 
of the court, and conſequently in his refuſal to 
anſwer to the charge, his filence was taken 
for a confeſſion, and ſentence of death was 
paſſed upon him: purſuant to Which he was 


in the ſtreet near the windows 
e, Wr at Whitehall ſhewing as greats | 


as he had done in all his ſufferings. T 

before his execution, he was wn Toy. 
his children, the princeſs Elizabeth, and the 
duke of Glouceſter, the only ones then in E 
land. His corpſe was carried to Windfor, 
privately interred in St. George's-chapel, 


ward promoted his reſtoration, as Denzel Hal. 
lis, atterward Lord Hollis; the earl of Man 
cheſter, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, ud 
others. Mr, Baxter and Mr. Calamy were ap. 
pointed his chapl-ins in ordinary, Sir Edwarl 


on January 30, bekeaded on a ſcaffold erected | 
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I. and born May 29, 1630. On July 3. 16 

he went from [ericy into N 242 
fided abroad till May 1660, when he arrived 
at Whitehall. The king, upon forming his 


of the keepers of the liberties of England. I 
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and 


CHARLES II. was the ſon of king Charly 


council, took in ſome that had been deeply 
enough engaged againft his father, but after. 


Hyde, afterward earl of Clarendon, was his 
lord chancellor and prime miniſter, The if. 
ſembly which reftored the king had been ſun- 
moned by a commonwealth writ, in the name 


was however called a parliament till his arti 


val, and then had only the name of a convey» A 

tion; however, two days after the king vent blie 9 7 = 

to the houfe, and gave his aſſent to an aR far A line 8 _ 
Me, In April 1 
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commons, ſoon after, voted 1, 200, oool. for the 
ordinary expences of the government. On d 
tember 19, died of the ſmall- pox, Henry duke 
of Glouceſter, his majeſty's youngeſt brother, 
The duke of York married Anne, eldeſt daugh» 
ter of chancellor Hyde, earl of Clarendon, 1 
whom he had been contracted at Breda. This 
parliament, which the king would have called 
the healing parliament, was difſolved December 
29, after paſling ſeveral acts, and among the 
reſt, one for erecting a poſt-office. The roja 
ſociety was founded this year 1660, by the king 
and letters patent. The king was crowned d 
April 29. A new parliament was ſummoned 
to meet on May 8, which continued almol 
18 years, and was afterwards called the per- 
fionary parliament. . In May 1663 the mat 
riage between the king and Catharine, pri- 
ceſs of Portugal, was folemnized. The ddt 
of Dunkirk, this year, to the French king 
for five millions of livres, made a great ol 
in England, and was much reflected o. 
March 2, 2664-5, war was proc ed :grin 
the States General. In this ſe 0 of puln- 
ment, the clergy gave up their right of tum 
themſelves in convocation, ka. have = 
fince been taxed by the parliament in & 

mon with other fubjects; and from this ha 
the clergy have voted at elections for 7 
bers of parliament. On June 3. 1605 

duke of Vork beat Opdam the Darb : 
The plague broke out in London in MP 
and before the end of the year when 1 00 


ſwept off 68,596 of the juhabitanG. 4 


is, 


cCHA- 

Ar 1663-6, the French king declared war 
— Kugland. The Engliſh fleet put to 
ſea under the command of prince Rupert and 
the duke of Albemarle, toward the middle of 
May, and there ſoon was a molt 1 fight 
with admiral Ruyter, in which the Engliſh 
were worſted. There was another furious en- 
agement in July, when the Dutch were beaten. 
Fn September, about bne in the morning, a 
terrible fire broke out in the city of London, 
which continuing for three days, laid the 
reateſt part of the city in aſhes, conſuming 
Ig churches, the city-gates, Guild-hall, with 
many other public ſtructures, and 13,200 
welling houſes, and the ruins of the city 
ere 436 acres, In October 1667, the king 
aid the firſt ſtone of the Royal-Exchange, 
hich was built in the room of the old one, 
rected by Sir Thomas Greſham, In January 
667, was concluded the famous triple alli- 
nce between England, Holland, and Sweden, 
hich was deſigned to check the prejects of 
ewis XIV. of France, who had already in- 
aded the Spaniſh Netherlands. This was 
moit the only ſtep taken by king Charles 
br the intereſt of England and of Europe 
uring his whole reign, and indeed, it ſeems, 
bat his deſign in it was only to amuſe the 
lic, and that there was a ſecret under- 
ding between him and Lewis at the ſame 
me. In April 1670, a ſevere act was paſſed 
ziaſt the non-conformiſts. The king eſta- 
liſhed a ſecret council, conſiſting of the five 
lowing perſons, Clifford, Arlington, Buck- 
cham, Aſhley Cooper, and Lauderdale. 
als council was nick- named the Cabal, from 


n & 1nitia] letters of their names: and they 
4 uly deſerved that name, as they artfully pro- 
* oted all the king's meaſures, how contrary 
"tis | : 

" ver to the intereſt o! England, and the 
* bod of all Europe. In January 1670-1, was 
| fled th ; gai 
te ed the famous Coventry act againſt maim- 


| or disfiguring, making it death. On Feb- 


wy iy 2, the king ſent a meſſage to haſten the 
1 ey-bills, Lord Lucas made a bold ſpeech 
gi the houſe of lords againſt the money- 
4 3, A difference happened about the ſame 
— ne, between the two houſes, upon the lords 
* its of altering money- bills. In the midſt 


tis diſpute the king came to the houſe 
peers, and prorogued the parliament. A 
veriul league was now formed againſt Hol- 
d by France, England, the elector of Co- 
en and the biſhop of Munſter. The king, 
bh he had lately two millions and a 
It from the parliament, and 500, oool. from 
French king, was ſo profuſe, that he ſtill 
"ted money, which he would fain raiſe 


eva 

cath: out applying to the parliament, Upon 
jon = cabal adviſed him to ſhut up the 
gen- 3 which he actually did, and it 
he 3 ſhut up for a year and ſome months, 
rd, 8 diſtreſs and ruin of many fami- 
May "Dri March 15, the king publiſhed his 
feb lon for liberty of conſcience, ſuſpend- 


the execution of 
nen- conformiſts. 


ae 


all penal laws againſt 
On the 27th, the king 


13 CHA 

declared war againſt the States- general; and 
the French king, and the other allies, ſoon 
after. The parliament met on February 4, 
167243, and it ſoon appeared that the country- 
party or that of the people was become more 
powerful. in the hoyſe of commons than the 
court party. They vigorouſly addreſſed the 
king againſt his declaration for liberty of con- 
ſcience, as it was claiming a diſpenſing power, 
and both houfes joined in addreſſes againſt tl e 
dangers that threatened the nation from po- 
pery. The king finding the commons ſa 
fully bent not to finiſh the money-bill till 
their grievances were redreſſed, recalled his 
declaration. On. April 16, 1677, the king 
among other acts, gave his aſſent to one for 
taking away the writ de heretico combu- 
rende, On Auguſt 11, 1678, the ſeparaie 
peace with Holland was figned, and ſome 
months after with the reſt of the ' allies, 
March 21, 1680-1, the parliament 'met, and 
the firſt thing they did was to order their 
votes ts be printed, which practice they have 
continued ever ſince. But the king finding 
this parliament not inclined to countenance 
his fayourite ſchemes, came ſuddenly to the 
houſe of lords and diffolved it, after one ſhort 
ſeſſion of but ſeven days. The year 1684 
was almoſt wholly taken up with proſecu- 
tions of perſons for ſpeaking ill of the king, 
the duke of York, and the government ; ſome 
were fined, and in large ſums, and others pil- 
loried. Sir George Jefferies, a man without 
honour or conſcience, had been made lord 
juſtice of the King's Bench, and other altera- 
tions had been made among the judges ; and 
the ſheriffs of London being now named by the 
king, impannelled ſuch juries as were ſure to 
find for the court. The project of the ſurrender 
of Chartres was completed this year, On Feb- 
ruary 6, 1684-5, the king died is his 55th 
year, and near 25 years after his reſtoration. - 
He had no children by his queen, but ſeveral 
by his miſtreſſes. 

CHARLES's WAIN, /. in Aſtr. remark - 
able ſtars in the conſtellation of Ur/a Major. 

CHA'RLEY, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated near the 
ſpring-head of a rivulet called Chor, not far 
from the river Yarrow. It is 201 miles N. W. 
of London. h 

CHARM, /,. [charme, Fr.] a kind of ſpell, 
ſuppoſed by the ignorant to have an irreſiſtible 
influence, by means of the concurrence of 
ſome infernal power, both on the minds, lives, 
and properties of thoſe whom it has for its ob- 
jet. Figuratively, any excellence which en- 
gages and conquers the affections. SY NOR. 
The word charm carries an idea of force, which 
puts a ſtop to ordinary effects and natural 
cauſes. The word enchantment is uſed properly 
for that which regards the illuſion of the ſenſes. 
The word /pell bears particularly an idea of 
ſomething which diſturbs the reaſon. 

To CHARM, 2. a. to fortify, or ſecure. 
againſt evil by ſome ſpell ; to influence, or ſub- 


due the mind by ſome excellence or pleaſure. 
P z HR CHA'RMER, 
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CHA'RMER, /, one who deals in fpells| as an example to others. 


or magic; one whoſe perſonal perfections irre- 
fſtibly attract admiration and love. Sy NON, 
The body ſeems to be more ſuſceptible of 
graces ; the mind of charms. We ſay of a lady 
that ſhe walks, dances, and fings with graces 
and that her converſation is full of charms. 
CHAR'MING, part. poſſeſſed of ſuch per- 
ſections as work irrefiſtibly on the mind, and 
fill it witk pleaſure. ; 
CHA'RMINGLY, ad. in fuch a manner 
as to convey inexpreſſible pleaſure. 
CHA'RMINGNESS, /. that quality which 
renders a thing capable of working on the af- 
fections, and filling the mind with pleaſure. 
CHA'RNEL-HOUSE, /. [ caarnier, Fr. ] 
the place in or near a church where the bones 
of the dead are depoſited. 
CHART, [ kart} y. [charta, Lat.] an hydro- 


graphical map, or projection of ſome part of the 


earth's ſuperficies, for the uſe of navigation. 

CHARTER, / [chartre, Fr.] in Law, a 
written evidence or inſtrument of things done 
between two parties. The King's charter, is 
where he makes a grant to any perſon or body 
politic ; ſuch as a charter of exemption, Sc. 
Charters of private perſons, are deeds and in- 
ſtruments. Figuratively, the act of beftowing 
any privilege or right, exemption or claim. 

CHA'RTERED, a. inveſted with privileges 
by charter, beautifully applied in the following 
ſentence. The air, a chartered libertine, is 
ſtil}, Shak. 

CHA'RTER-LAND, . land which is held 
by charter, or evidence in writing. 

CHA'RTER-PARTY, /. | chartre partie, 
Fr. | a deed or writing indented, made between 
merchants and ſea-faring men concerning their 
merchandize. 4 ; 

CHA'RY, a. cautfous, ſcrupulous, careful 
of giving affy cauſe for ſuſpicion or cenſure. 

To CHASE, v. a. [ebafer, Fr. ] to follow 
after a beaſt, &c. for pleaſure; to hunt; to 
purſue as an enemy. 

_ CHASE, /. the purſuit or following of 
game; hunting; that which is the proper ob- 
WY of hunting. The purſuit of an enemy, or 
of ſome deſirable object. Figuratively, pur- 
uit. In Law, a large extent of woody ground, 
privileged for the reception of deer and game. 

CHA'SER, /. one who purſues, 

CHASM, | n, [ yarn, Gr.] a breach 
er hollow ſpace ſeparating the parts of any 
body ; a vacant ſpace. i 

CHASTE, 3. true to the marriage- bed. 
Applied to expreſſions, free from any obſcenity 
or immodeſt words. In Grammar, free from 
any foreign mixture. | 

To CHA'STEN, v. a. [chaftier, Fr.] to 
correct or puniſh a child, in order to deter him 
from faults, 

To CHASTTI'SE, [ chaffize}] v. a. [formerly 
accented on the firſt ſyllable] Hier, Fr. ] to 
puniſh or afflict for ſaults. Sy NON. We chaſe 
4% him who has committed a fault, to prevent 


Is doing the ſame again: We puniſh the per- 


SH 


and tutors. 


CHASTI'SER, /. the perſon that puniſh, 
CHA'STITY, / [caftitas, Lat.] an enn 


freedom. from any imputation 


thought or deed. In Expreſſions, free frac 


immodeſt words. 


CHA'STELY, ad. without the leaft Inca 
tinence, or any inclination to luſt. ; 
CHA'STENESS,, J. freedom from incontis 
nence, or any breach of mm 


To CHAT, v. u. [a contra 


chatter] to talk on indifferent ſubjects or ith. 
out any deep thought, or profound attention. 
CHAT, /. trifling, idle, and unimproving 
diſcourſe, made uſe of to paſs time away. 
. CHA'TELLANY, irtellany] . | chate 
lenie, Fr.] the diftri& belonging to a cattle, 
CHA“THAM, a town in Kent, adjoining 


to Rocheſter, and ſeated on 


way. It is the principal ſtation of the ri 
navy; and the yards and magazines are furs 

berts of naval ſtores, as vel u 
materials for building and rigging the lay 
men of war. The entrance into the mit 
Medway is defended by Sheerneſs and ottet 


nithed with all 


forts ; and, in the year 1757, 


the duke of Cumberland, ſeveral additout! 


fortifications were begun at 


that now the ſhips are in no danger of an ts 


ſult, either by land or water, 


ket on Saturdays. It has a chutck, a cht 


of eaſe, and a ſhip uſed as a 


*| ſailors ; the ſtreets are narrow ; 
it contains about 3000 inhahitants. The pri 
cipal employment of the labouring hand # 
\Nip-building in the king's yard, and pt 
docks. It is 2) miles N. W. by W. of Ca 
terbury, and g1 miles S. E. of London. 

LS, J. any moveable poſſeſſat, 
At preſent uſed only in Law, for all tan 


CHA'TT 


moveable and immoveable. 


To CHA'TTER, v. &@. [ caqueter, Fr.] U 
make a noiſe like a pie. Figuratively, owl 


very much. 


CHA'TTER, /. a noiſe like that off 
or mopkey when angry; impertinent ta. 

CHA LITER ERS J. one who ſpends kl 
time in idle or unimproving talk. 

CHA'TWOOD, J little ſticks; fod. 


To CHAW, v. a. | kawen, 
meat or food into ſmall pieces 
action of the teeth. 


CHA'WDRON, /. the entrails or m. 4 


a beaſt. ; 
CHA'WLEY, a village in 


miles N. N. W. of Crediton, and 18 V. N. 


of Exeter. 
CHEADLE, a town - 
a market on Saturdays. 1 4 


moor-lands, and in the 


Ton guilty of a crime by way of expiationy and them. The houſes are por 
| 2 Hows 


To 
to amend by means of chaſtiſement, * Ty d. 
line, means to regulate and inſtru. 
CHASTTI'SEMENT, J. [formerly accent 
on the firſt ſyllable | correction, or puniſhment, 
generally applied to the diſcipline of pad 
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market is pretty good. It is 146 miles N. N. 

W. of London. | 
CHEAP, [cheep] a. [ceapan, N > | 
\rchaſed with little money ; of ſmall value. 

q To CHEA'PEN, v. 4. to bargain for or alk 


purchaſe a thing at a leſs. price than the ſeller 
firlt aſks for it. 3 
CHE'APLY, ad. ata very low price or 
rate; with very little money. : : 
CHE'APNESS,. /. purchaſed with little 


impoſe upon; to defraud a perſon byRome ar- 
tifice or low cunning. | | 

CHEAT, /. a fraud, or impoſture, where- 
by a perſon 13 deceived and impoſed upon; a 
prion who impoſes on others. | 

CHEA'TER, /, one who practiſes fraud, 
in order to deprive people of their properties. 

To CHECK, v. 1. to reftiain the cravings 
of any appetite 3 to ſtop a thing in motion; to 
chide or reprove a perſon, 

CHECK, /. a reſtraint, diſappointment, 
repulſe, curb, reproof, Figuratively, a ſlight ; 
a counter cypher of a bank bill ; an account 
kept privately to examine that which is kept 
with a banker, or public office ; a perſon who 
eramines any account; a kind of linen with 
blue ſtripes crofſing each other, uſed by ſailors 
for ſhirts, Sc. Clerk of the Check, in the 
king's houſhold, has the controulment of the 
y:omen of the guard, and all the uſhers be- 
longing to the royal family, allowing their ab- 
lence or defaults in attendance, or mulcting 
leit wages for the .ſame, Sc. He, or his 
C:puty, takes cognizance of thoſe who are to 
watch in the court, and ſets the watch, Sc. 

To CHECKER, or CHE'QUER, v. 4. 
[from echecs, Fr.] to vary with different co- 
our; like a cheſs-board; to variegate. Figu- 
natively, to diverſify with different ſtates of 
rolperous or unſucceſsful circumſtances, 

CHECKER, or CHECKER-WORK, /. 
ay thing painted in ſquares, with different 
colours, like a cheſs-board. | 
CHE'CK-ROLL, / a book or roll con- 
taning the names of the king's houſhold ſer- 
valts. 

CHE DDER, a large village of Somerſet- 
ſhirt, ſamous for its cheeſes, which are the 
Next belt to Stilton cheeſe in England; and as 
large as thoſe of Cheſhire, It is ſeated 2 or 
1 miles to the E, of Axbridge in Somerſet- 
ire. 
CHEEK, /. the fleſhy part of the fide of 
the face below the eye. The cheeks of a grate, 
are flat plates of iron ſtanding perpendicular, 
- 8 to confine or enlarge the dimenſions 

à fire, ; 

CHEER, /. [chere, Fr.] proviſions for an 
entertainment ; gaiety, or fullneſs of ſpirits. 

lo CHEER, v. 4. to inſpire with courage ; 
to animate, or incite ; to make joyful. 

CHE ERER, /. the perſon or thing which 
communicates joy, or comforts in diſtreſs. 


CHEERFULL, a, that which abounds in 


Sax. ] to be 


the price of a commodity z to endeavour to 


money. EN 
To CHEAT, [cheet] v. a. to deceive or 


CHE 
gajety, life, and ſpirits, oppoſed to dejection. 
CHE'ERFULNESS, /. a diſpoſition of mind 
unclouded by deſpair; alacrity ; vigour. 
' CHE'ER-LESS, 4. fad, de jected, or com- 
fortleſs. © - ; 
CHE'ERLY, ad. in a gay, cheerful, joy- 


ous manner. 

CHE'ERY, a. gay, joyful, or communicat« 
ing pleaſure and gaiety. 

CHEESE, [cheexe] /. [cyſe, Sax. ] a food 
made of milk, curdled .by means of rennet, 
ſqueezed dry in a preſs, and hardened by time. 

CHEE'SE-CAK E, /. in Paſtry, is made of 
| ſoft curds, butter, and ſugar, baked. | 

CHE'ESEMONGER, /. one who deals in 
cheeſe. . 9 

CHE'ESE-PRESS, ,. a preſs, where in the 
| curds of which the cheeſe is made are preſſed 
dry frem the whey, Ks 

CHE'ESE-VAT, /. the wooden caſe in 
which the curds are confined, when preſſed for 
cheeſe. | | 

CHE'ESY, [cheezy] a. having the qualities 
of cheeſe. | 

CHE'LMSFORD, a town of Eſſex, with a 
good market on Fridays ; ſeated on the road to 
Colcheſter, between two rivers, over which 
there are bridges. It is a handſome, large, and 
well-frequented town, and takes its name 
from the river Chelmer; is governed by a 
chief conſtable, has only one church, a very 
ancient and large Gothic ſtructure, and three 
meeting-houſes of the diſſenters. The houſes 
are, in general, pretty goods and the town 
lying on a ſmall deſcent, is alwaysclean. There 
is here an excellent conduit, which centaips ſe- 
veral inſcriptions, almoſt worn out by time; 
and it has ſuch a ſupply of water, that it runs 
a hogſhead and an half and four gallons in 2 
minute. Here the members for the county are 
choſen, and the aſſizes commonly held, as well 
as the four quarterly ſeſſions. It is 29 miles 
E. N. E. of London. : 

CHE'LSEA, a very handſome village in 
Middleſex, ſeated on the river Thames, one 
mile W. of Weſtminſter. It is remarkable, 
for its magnificent hoſpital for invalids, and 
for Ranclagh-houſe and gardens, where there 
is a band of muſic for the entertainment of the 
beau- monde in the ſummer ſcaſon. Here is 
alſo an excellent phyſie-garden. ' 

CHE'LTENHAM, a town of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſgays. It is a 
pretty good town, and has a handſome church z 
but it is moſt noted for its mineral waters, 
which are ſomewhat like thoſeof Scarborough, 
for which it was lately much frequented, It 
is 9 miles N. E. of Glouceſter, and 95 miles 
W. by N. of London. 

CHEMI'SE, {pron. fbameeſs] ſ. [Fr.] in 
Fortification, a wall lining a baſtion or ditch, 
in order to ſtrengthen and ſupport it. 

CHE'PSTOW, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on 
the fide of a hill on the river Wye, near its 
confluence with the Severn. It was formerly a 


yay conſiderable place, and had a large ca — 


| 


4 


us breaches, or ſecuring any avenue from the 
enemy's cavalry. 


CHE'VERIL, [ /o&veril] /. [ chevereau, Fr.] 
kid. Figuratively, kid leather, 


raldry, 


ber ebevron. 


or grind meat into ſmall pieces between the 


meditate upon. Uſed with oz, or upon. 


S „„ » = o4 5” a * 


Imacy, is a denſe and compact earth, ſent hi- 


„ 


K- 


gent; and we are told, it is the greateſt of all 


brated for the ſame purpoſes. 


this word and its derivatives is pronounced 


Ke like /b, as in the French] /. [ chicane, Fr.] 
he in Law, the art of protracting a cauſe by fri- 
N volous objections. 

it To CHICA'NE, v. . [chicaner, Fr.] to 


prolong a conteſt by artifice and ſubtleties. 
CHICA'NER, /. [chicaneur, Fr.] one who 
makes uſe of quirks, fubtleties, or any other 
artifice to obſcure the truth. p 
CHICA'NERY, /. [chicanerie, Fr.] an art- 
ful prolonging any diſpute by frivolous objec- 
tians or ſubtleties. 


two markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. 
It is ſeated on a plain on the banks of the river 
Levant, It is a biſhop's ſee, and has a cathe- 
dral, with ſeven ſmall churches bwtilt with 
| flint ſtone. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 

a deputy-recorder, 14 aldermen, 6 bailiffs, 27 
commoners, and a portreeve. The buildings 
ae very regular, and the city being walled 
round, you may ſtand in the market-place, 
which is the centre, and ſee the four gates, 
which are all that belong to the city, It has 
oe trade, _ would have more, if the har- 
ur was not Choaked up. i il b 
W. of London. by. 85 3 
CHICK, or CHI'CKEN, /. ſeicen, Sax. ] 
the young of a fowl, or hen. Chick is uſed 
guratively for a word of tenderneſs. Some- 
limes it is uſed for a perſon not arrived to the 
years of maturity, and void of experience. | 
CHUCKEN - HEARTED, 3. timorous; 
cowardly, 
CHI'CKEN-POR, I in Medicine, a ſpecies 


hem imall-pox, but the puſtules are not ſo 


paſl. chid, or chidden | 
CHEVRON, [ ſpevrong | P [Fr.] in He- | with ſome degree ot warmth and anger for 
one of the honorary ordinaries, repre- faults, To blame or find fault with, beautiful- 
ſenting two rafters of a houſe joined together, | ly 

ſo as to form an angle, and is the ſymbol of oer the pebbles, chic your ttay.”” 
otection. Per chevron, is when the field is] ſcold or reprove ſeverely. To make a noiſe as 
divided only by two ſingle lines, riſing from] in a paſſion, elegantly applied to inanimate 
the two baſe-points, and meeting in a point] things. 
dove, like the chevron : this is termed party] flood. Shak. 


To CHEW, v. a. [ceowyan, Sax. ] to bite|p 


coſmetics, that it gives a whiteneſs and ſmooth- who commands an army. 
refs to the ſkin, and prevents wrinkles, beyond | upper part of an eſcutcheon, running acroſs 
any of the other ſubſtances that have been cele- | from fide to fide, g | 
CHIEFLESS, 4. without a chief or com- 

CHICA'NE, [ cheekane. By ſome the ch in|mander, 


CHICHESTER, the capital of Suſſex, with | 


CHI 


CHI'CKWEED, / in Botany, a trailing 


kind of weed much uſed by bird-breeders. 


To CHIDE, v. a. | preter, chide, particip. 
cidan, Sax. | to reprove 


applied to inanimate” things. Fountains, 


Dryd. To 


As doth a rock againſt the chiding 
CHI'DER, Y one that is addicted to re- 


roof, or fond of blaming. + 
CHI'DLEIGH, or CHU'DLEIGH, a town 


teeth, proper for ſwallowing. Neuterly, to re-|of Devonſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
volye often in the thoughts; to ruminate or It is ſeated near the river Thames, and the 
market is good tor corn and proviſions. It is 
CHI'AN EARTH, lian erth| J. in Phar-| 183 miles W. by S. of London. 


CHIEF, [cheef | a. [ chef, Fr. ] the major 


ther in ſmall flat pieces from the iſland whoſe |part, or greateſt number; principal, including 
name it bears; it is recommended as an aſtrin- | the idea of ſuperior rank and activity. 


CHIEF, /. a commander, applied to one 
In Heraldry, the 


CHIEFLY, ad. generally; for the moſt or 
greateſt part; principally. | 
CHI'EFRIE, [| cheefry] /,. an acknowledge 
ment paid to the lord. : , 
CHI'EFTAIN, [ cheeftain] /. one who come 
mands an army ; the head ofa clan. 
CHILBLA'IN, / ſmall red ſhining tumors, 
appearing on the fingers, toes, and heels, and 
when breaking out on the heels, called kibes. 
CHILD, / [plural children 4 7 Sax. ] 
an infant, or perſon in its tendereſt years: the 
offspr ing of a perſon. | 
'o CHILD, v. u. to bring forth; or bear 
children. Figuratively, to be prolific or fruite 
ful, oppoſed to barren. | 
CHI'LD-BEARING, the act of bearing 
children; pregnancy. 
CHI'LD-BED, // a lying-in; or the ſtate 
of a woman juſt after her delivery, | 


livery. 
CHI'LDERMAS-DAY, . the day on 
which Herod's maſſacre of the children at Je- 
ruſalem, on account of Chriſt's birth, is com- 
memorated. SEO 
CHVLDHOOD, /. the ſtate of a child; the 
interval between infancy and youth. 
CHITLDISH, a. reſembling a child in igno- 
rance, ſimplicity, and trifling. . 
CHILDISHLY, ad. in ſuch a manner ag 
only becomes a child ; in a trifling manner. 
' CHI'LDISHNESS, /. want of diſcretion, 
knowledge, experience, and gravity. 
CHI'LDLESS, 4. without children. 
CHPLDLIKE, 4. that which reſembles the 
actions and ſentiments of a child. 
CHILHAM, a village in Kent, 6 miles 
S. W. of Canterbury. 
CHI'LI, a large country and kingdom of S. 


"= 9 HF, 


CHI'CKLING, / a ſmall or young chicken. 


America, 
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CHI'LD-BIRTH, F. labour; travail; de- 
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| AEF 
America, lying along the ſide of the S. Sea, 
750 miles in length, and from 37 to go in 
breadth. It may be divided into three prin- 
cipal parts; viz, the biſhoprick of Jago, the 
biſhoprick of Imperial and Cuio. Ic was diſ- 
covered by Don Diego d' Almagro in 1525. It 
abounds in trees, fruits, Indian corn, cactle, 
and mines of all kind. The greateſt part is 
inhabited by the native Americans, who have 
neither towns nor villages, properly ſpeaking, 
but only wretched huts at a diſtance from each 
other. They are much addicted to women 
and drunkeuneſs. The colour of their ſkin 15 
that of a red copper, as in all other parts of 
America ; and, fince the introduction of horſes 
by the Europeans, they ſeldom travel without 
one, there being ſuch a prodigious plenty of 
them. It is bounded on the W. by the S. Sea, 
and on the E. by that prodigious ridge of moun- | 
tains called the Andes. 

CHI'LIAD, [kiliad] . | xinizs, Gr.] a 
thouſand, or a collection of things or years 
amounting to a thouſand. 

CHILL, / [| cele, Sax. ] cold, or that which 

ſtops the circulation of any fluid by its cold- 
5 - Figuratively, ſhivering with, or having 
the ſenſation of cold; deprefled, dejected; 
- diſcouraged, or rendered inactive by ſome dil- 
ointment or terrible object, 

To CHILL, v. a. to reduce from a ſtate of 
warmth to one of coldneſs. Figuratively, to 
ſtop or repreſs any motion; to diſcourage and 
detect; to blaſt or deftroy by cold. 


terms; to acquieſce in; to a ith. © 
plied to Poetry, to make the ws wah. 
bles of two verles end with the ſame le 
ſound. | 
CHIME'RA,. [ kimetra] . [ouua; 
a poetical fiction of a monſter, compoſed 
union of the parts of different animals, Fi. 
guratively, a groundleſs or vain imaginati 
which hays no toundation in reaſon or nature. 
CHIME'RICAL, [ kimerical] a. that which 
is the mere product of fancy or imagination; 
imaginary ; fantaſtic. 
CHIME'RICALLY, | &imerikally] ad. ina 
wild, fantaſtic, vain manner; wi 
reality ; without any real exiſtence, 
CHI'MLEIGH, a town in Devonſhirs 
with a market on Wedneſdayss. It is ſeated on 
the river Dert, which fetching a compaſs like 
a bow, ſurrounds three parts of it, It is but 
a ſmall place, and the market is inconſiderable. 
It is 22 miles N. N. W. of Exeter, and 19% 
W. by S. of London. 

CHI'MNEY, / [ebeminde, Fr.] in Arch. 
tecture, the patlage or funnel through which 
the ſmoke aſcends in a building. Chi- pit 
is a. compoſition of certain mouldings ſtanding 
on the foreſide of the jaumbs, and coming ojer 
the mantle-treg. 

CHIN, / the lower part of the face iran 
the under lip. | 

- CHI'NA, the empire of, in Aſia, is boundel 
on the E. by the ocean, on the N. by a gien 
wall above 1000 miles in length, which len- 


other relations. 


agree .in ſound. 


_ CHT'L.LINESS, /. cold; a ſenſation which | rates it from Tartary; en the W. by big 
produces ſhivering. 8 
CHI LLV, a. that which proceeds from | ocean, and the kingdoms of Tonquin, Cochit- 
chillneſs or cold. 25 
CHIULMARK, a village in Wiltſhire, 12 and 135 degrees of: E. longitude, and betuten 
miles W. of Saliſbury, | 
CHI'LMINAR, F/. the nobleſt and moſt [miles in length, from N. to S. and 1500 in 
bewatiful piece oi architecture amongſt all the |breadth, from E. to W. and is divided into 10 
ruins of antiguity, being the ruins of the fa- |provinces, which contain 155 towns of the fir 
mous palace of Perſepolis, fired by Alexander rank, 1312 of the ſecond, beſides 2357 fottit- 
the Great, when intoxicated, at the perſuaſion ed towns; in all which there may be about 
of Thais his courtezan. ; 
CHI'LNESS, / the ſenſation of cold pro- |rivers, and where theſe are wanting, there ue 
ductive of ſhivering ; the 
the ſenſation ot cold. 


CHIMB, / Lime, Belg. ] the end of a bar- for they are all made navigable for large barks, 


mountains and deſarts, and on the 8. by de 
China, and Laos. It is included between gz 


21 and 55 of N. latitude. It is about 2000 


50,020,060 of people. There are ſeveral large 


quality of producing artificial canals, for the more ready commun. 
LEN cation and trading frem one part to another; 


It is generally a plain champaign country, 


CHIME, /. in Muſic, formerly uſed for a | they ſcarce let an inch of ground remain unot- 
concord, or the {founding of the ſame note on cupied; for the hills are cut into ſeveral tags 
ſeveral inſtruments at once. In Ringing, the |or ſtories, from the bottom to the top, i 
ſounding all the bells of a ſteeple after one an- the rain may water them all pretty equally, 
other, with all the variations in their order render them more fruitful, Even age 
that can produce muſic, or an agre6able har- |tains are cultivated and covered with trees 
mony. Applied to Clocks, a kind of periodi- there are mines of iron, tin, copper, qu 
eal muſic, produced by a particular apparatus, ver, gold, and filver. There are com 1 
wherein hammers of different ſizes ate put in] pulſe of all ſorts, eſpecially rice; and there 
motion, and play ſome tune on bells. Figura- a great number of ſimples, and ſever 21% 2 
tively, harmony of tempers, proportion, or fruits proper to the country, particular Oe 
In Poetry, the ſyllable at the |tree produces peaſe, very little eat 
end of a verſe, which has the ſame ſound as | thoſe of Europe; another bears a gur 
that of the preceding one. yt 

To CHIME, wv. u. to ſound a concord, to white berries, of the ſize of 2 2 
Figuratively, to be muſical. | whoſe pulp is nothing but a ſort of Cound 
To aalwer each other, applied to relative | which they make candles; and 2 calle 


which makes excellent varniſh ; a third bn 
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CHI CHI 
called the white-wax tree, produces white cine, a violent dry cough, affecting children, 
_ f much greater value than the even to a danger of ſuffocation. Ei 
ſhining wax, ot m Sr 6 / 
mon wax. The, Bamboo cane grows to] CHINE, /. [e/chine, F,.] the part of the 
3 e height of an ordinary tree; and, though | back containing the {pine or back- bone. 
gh hollow within, yet the wood is very] To CHINE, v. 4: to cut into chines; to 
oper for many uſes, ſuch as pipes] ſplit along the back bone, | 
bard" ee 4 for the © CHINK, Ceinan, Sax. / a narro or 
to convey water, boxes, baſkets, and 1or me iI By e an, ware” Wap, 2 
mazing of paper, after it is reduced into a|opening,' whereby the contact of the parts of 
fort ot paſte. It is now well known to all|a body is diffolved 3 a ſmall or narrow opening 
Europe, that this is the only country from lengthwile. : | 
whence all ſorts of teas are imported. The To CHINK, v. a. to make money or 
complexion of the Chineſe is a ſort of tawney, pieces of any metal ſound. by ſhaking them 
and they have large foreheads, ſmall eyes, | together. Neuterly, to make à ſound by be- 
fhort a5 large ears, long beards, and black] ing ſhaken together; to break in clifts or 
hair; and thoſe are thought to be molt hand- gapes, applied to ground. * 
ſome who are moſt bulky. The women affect CHI NRX, 4. full of narrow holes, gapes, 
2 great deal of modetty, and are remarkable ſ or clitts. | 
for their little feet. The men endeavour to} CHINTS, J. a fine cloth manufactured of lil 
make as pompous an appearance as poſſible, cotton in che Eat Indies, generally printed | 
when they go abroad; and yet their houſes are with lively and. durable eqs : FRE | | 
but mean and lew, conſiſting only of a grouud To CHIP, »v. 4. to cut u into mall | 
floor, They are addicted to all forts of learn-| pieces. To cut off the cruſt of a loaf, applied 
ng, particularly to arts and ſciences. The go-|to bread, £54 ; | 
vernment of this empire is abſolute, and the} CHIP, /. [cyps Sax. ] a fmall piece of wood 
emperor has the privilege of naming his ſucceſ- ſeparated from a larger by a bill or cutting 
for ; but the chief mandarin has permiſſion to tool 3 any ſmall piece cut off from a larger. | 
remind him of his faults, He looks upon his Og mann i town of 2 
W vid 2 Aeg e e Br ge ro 
nem with a fatherly affection. f , he : — 
country in the world where the inhabitants are ed with corn and proviſions. It is a good tho- 
ſo ceremonious as here ; and yet, notwithſtand- roughſare town, has a ſtone bridge ow the 
ng their ſeeming ſincerity, they cheat as much] river, conſiſting of 16 arches, and ſends two, 
in their dealings as in the moſt uncivilized members to parliament. It is 21 miles E. of 
countries, It is certain that their empire is Briſtol, and 98 W. of London, f 5 
very ancient, and they themſelves pretend it CHI'PPING, J. the action of cutting off | 
has exiſted many thouſand years before our zra| ſmall pieces ſrom timber or other matters. 1 
of Noah's flood. However, it is generally al-| CHI'PPING, a village of Lancaſhire, 1 1 
lowed to have continued 4000 years without] miles E. of Garſtang. | 497 = 
interruption, though they have had twenty-two CHIPPING-NO' RTON, a town of Ox- - 1's | 
different families on the throne. The laſt fa- — 2 a marker on r N 
mily now reigning is that of the Tartars, who] has a ituation on the fide of a hill, and 
Nee N 1640. Their religion is] near a haps rivulet, and is a ſtraggling town, 
Pizaniſm, and the ſect of Fo is the principal. | except about the market-place. It is a corps» 
They allow polygamy, and keep. their wives rag and the market is good for corn, 
pretty cloſe, Their writing is very particular; cattle, and proviſions, It is 74 miles N. W. 
lor every letter is a word, and conſequently | of London. | f 
they have as many letters, or characters, as] CHIPPING-WY'COMB, a town of Buck- 
words in their language. All their cities and inghamfhire, with a market on 2 
touns are ſo _ * 1 that _ 5 8 on a _— already ay lern | 
one are acquainted with all. Peking is the ca- the Thames, in a pleaſant valley, a - 
pital of the whole empire. The . — of] built, contlining 1 200 houſes, with ſeve- 
the crown are computed at 21,000,0001, ſter-|ral good znns; and the market is conſiderable. 
ling yearly, and the forces are ſaid to conſiſt of | for fiſh, fleſh, and other proviſions. It is a 
wont gcc odo of men in times of peace; | mayor-town, and lends two members to parlia- 
however ſince their being conquered by the ment. It is 33 miles W. of London. 
+artars, they have no enemies to cope with. CHIPPIN -O'NGAR a town in Eſſex, 
Ine Chineſe pretend to have a great veneration with a market on Saturdays. It is 21 miles 
for their anceſtors; and ſome keep images of N. E. of London. 
them. in their houſes, to which they pay a ſort] CHIPPING-SO'DBURY, - a town of 
ot devotion, They have laws which regulate | Glouceſterſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. 
the civilities and ceremonious falutation they It is ſeated in a, bottom, near the Downs, on 
pay each other, for which reaſon they always | the road from Briſtol to Cirencetter ; and has A 
*ppear to be extremely good-natured ; and yet|great market fo corn and cheeſe, It is 111 
"My is but little dependence on their friend- miles W. of London. : wy 
| "ip, for they are as deceitful, and as great] CHI'RAGRA, [#kiragra] /. | xeip and dpa, 
hypocrites, as any people in the world. r.] in Medicine, the gout in the hand. 
CHFN.COUGH, [ebin-coff] J. in Oy CHIRA'GRICAL, [&4iragrica/] —— 
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CHO 
ſubject to the gout in the hands. | 

CHIRO'GRAPHY, [ &irigrafy]/. [5p and 

pw, Gr.] a perfon's own hand-writing. 

CHIRO'MANCER, [| kiromanſer] . [ yp 
and peavrig, Gr. ] one who pretends to foretel 
future events by inſpecting the lines of a per- | 
ſon's hand. 

CHIRO'MANCY, | kirimanſy] /. the pre- 
tended art of foretelling what ſhall happen to a 

ſon by inſpecting the lines of his hand. 

To CHIRP, v. . [formed from the ſound ] 
to make a noiſe Jike a ſparrow, or birds which 
call to one another. 

CHI'RPER, /. a bird that makes a noiſe 
like a ſparrow, or calls to another; a perſon | 
that is gay, cheerful, or merry. 

CHIRU'RGEON, [kirwyun; commonly 
though corruptly pron. Szrgeon | /. | yeipzpy ©, 
Gr.} one who cures fuch diſorders, hurts, or 
ailments, as require external applications, or 
the operations of the hand. | 

CHIRU'RGERY, / {See Chirurgeon] the 
art of curing wounds and aiſeaſes, by external 
applications, or operations of the hand. 

CHIRU'RGIC, or CHI RU RGICAL, [i- 
rarjik, or kirurjikal] a. having qualities fit for 
external or outward application. Belenging to 
external or manual operation. 

CHI'SEL, [CH] . | cifear, Fr.] a tool 
made of iron, pretty long, thin, and ſemetimes 
ground to an edge, uſed in carpentry, joining, 
maſonry, ſculpture, &c. 

CHIT, / f cito, Ital.] a voung little child; 
a mere baby; a word uled in anger, and ex- 

reflive of contempt, 

CHIT-CHAT, /, fa cant word formed 
from the reduplication or repetition and cor- 
ruption of the word chat] idle and unimprov- 
ing diſcourſe. 

CHI'TTTERLINGS, /. [not uſed in the ſin- 
gular} [from /chyterlingh, Belg. ] the guts or 
bowels, generally applied to thoſe of beaſts 
fit for food. Likewife the frill, or border 
ſewed on the boſom of a man's ſhirt. 

CHI'VALRY, / [chevalerie, Fr.] knight- 
hood, or military dignity. The qualification 
of a knight, including courage, henour, and 
dexterity in the uſe of arms; the proſeſſion, 
or rules to be obſerved by a knight; an adven- 
ture, or exploit, 

CHIVES, 1 [cive, Fr. ] in Botany, the ſta- 
mina which ſupport the ſummits in the center 
of flowers; or 4 ſmall knobs growing on the 
ends of the ſine threads or ſtamina of flowers. 

CHLORO'SIS, [Lt] /. | from x- 
Gr.] in Medicine, the green ſickneſs. 

CHO'COLATE, /. | chocolate, Span.] when 
applied to ſignify the cake from whence the li- 
quor is made, is a compoſition of the nut, ſu- 
gar, and vanilla. Chocolate-houſe is a place 
where only chocolate is ſold ready made, and 
reſembling a coffee-houſe. 

CHOICE, / [choix, Fr.] a faculty or act 
of the will, by which it prefers one thing to 
another, including that it is in our power to 
have determined otherwiſe. Figuratively, the 


CHO 


[on reaſonable motives ; the thing choſen; * 
which merits a preference, or ought to be pe. 


ferred ; a variety of things offered to the ming 
or judgment, that it may ſelect from thence 
thoſe which are beſt. To make choice of, is to 
prefer or ſele& one or more things from ſeve. 
3 are propoſed to the judgment or 
will. 

CHOICE, a. [comparative choicer, ſuperla. 
tive qen.Ff [ choife, Fr.] of ſuperior excellence, 
Moſt valuable, or beft. Careful, frugal, er- 
poſed to prodigal or profuſe. 

CHOICELESS, a. without the power of 
choofing, | 
CHO'ICELY, ad. with all the qualific.. 


a preference. 

CHO'ICENESS, / that quality which de. 
termines the will to give it a preference; u- 
lue, or ſuperior excellence which claims a pre. 
ference, | 

CHOIR, Fara, > eee Lat.] à band or 
company of ſingers. 
where the choriſters and clergy are placed. 

Te CHOKE, v. 2. to ſtop up the paſſage 
of the throat ſo that a perſon cannot breathe; 
to kill by ſtopping a perſon's breath. To ftop 
up any paſſage; to intercept or obſtruct the 
motion of any thing. Sy now. Death brourht 
on by a ſtoppage of breath ts the general ide 
of the words ſuffocated, ſmothered, choked ; but 
that of ſuffocated implies an extinction of lite, 
ovcafioned by being in a place where we can- 
not breathe ; that of /mrothbered, by being in 4 
place where we are not ſuffered to breathe; 
that of choaked, by having the wind- pipe 
cloſed. g 

CHOKE, /, in Botany, the filamentous of 
capillary part of an artichoke, immediately co- 


vering the fleſhy part of the bottom. 


CHOKE-PEAR, J. in Gardening, a roug), 
harſh, unpalatable pear. Figuratively, any 
ſarcaſm that ſtops the mouth. 

CHO'KY, 4a. that which cannot eafily be 
ſwallowed, but i; apt to ftick in the paſſage, 
and ſtop the breath. ; 

CHO'LAGOGUES, [L agg] /, * 
and eye, Gr.] medicines which have the pon. 
er of purging the bile. ; 

CHO'LER, [ker] /. [cholera, Lat.] it 
Anatomy, the bile; which abounding ver} 
much in angry perſons, is uſed figuratively for 
anger. 

CHO'LERIC, [ Ailerik] 4. abounding with 
choler. Figuratively, angry z eafily provoked; 

aſſionate. 

To CHOOSE, [ebe] v. 4. ¶ preter I choſe 
I have choſen, or choſe | 2 Ju preter 
or take from ſeveral things offered; to fut 
the preference to; to will; to elect; or pick 
out of a number. Sy NON. When we we 
take a thing, we determine upon one, becauſe 
we cannot have all. We chooſe by compari”; 
things, becauſe we would have the belt. We 
do not always chooſe what we prefer; but vs 
ever prefer that which we chooſe. 


preferring or determining in behalt of a thing] 


CHO'OSER, [choizer] J. an 
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market is on Tueſdays. 


CHO 
of chooſing ; one who has à right to vote 
E who is candidate for any poſt; an 

Qor. 

a” CHOP, v. 4. * _— or 4 ba ve 

7 ſkappen, Belg. | to cut with a cleaver, 
— J . — knife, by a quick or ſvdden 
firoke ; to devour or eat quic ly. Neuterly, 
to change with a quick and unexpected motion. 
To appear as if cut, applied to the effects of 
cold or hard weatner on the hands. 

To CHOP, v. a. | ceapan, Sax. ] to pur- 
chaſe by exchanging one thing for another ; to 
take a thing back again which had been given 
in exchange; to be fickle in one's choice. 

- CHOP, / a piece cut off by a ſudden 
blow; a piece of meat cut off from a joint, 
generally applied to mutton. A chink, cleft, 
hole, or vacuity made by the warping of wood. 
Chrp-houſe, a kind of cook's ſhop, where meat 
is ready dreſſed, ſo called from their dealing 
moſtly in mutton chops, 

CHO'PPING, 4. large or lufty, applied to 
infants, Chopping-block, a long thick block of 
wood, uſed by butchers to cleave or chop their 
meat upon. Chopping-knife, a large ſort of 
knife, uſed for chopping or mincing meat. 

CHO'PPY, a. full of holes or clefts; ap- 

aring as if cut, or chopt, owing to the ef. 
tes of cold, applied to the hands, &c. 

CHOPS, /. [it has no ſingular, and is ſup- 
poſed by Johnſon to be a corruption of chaps] 
the mouth of a beaſt. Figuratively, uſed in 
contempt ſor the mouth of a man. 

CHORAL, [ koral] a. [from chorus, Lat.] 
delonging to, or compoſing a choir or chorus. 

CHORD, [| pro::ounced hard, Lord, as it the 
þ was dropped. When it implies a ſtring made 
of hemp or filk, it i: ſpelt cord; but when it 
retains its primitive ſenſe, the + is retained | /. 
the ſtring o a muſical inſtrument, by the vi- 
bration of which all ſounds are excited, as by 
5 diviſions the ſeveral degrees of tune are de- 
termined, Ia Geometry, a right line, termi- 
nated at each end of its extremities in the 
circumference of a circle, but not paſling 
through its centre. Line of chords is one of 
the lines of the ſector or plain ſcale. In Ana- 
tomy, a little nerye extending over the drum 
of the ear, ſuppoſed by ſome to vary and mo- 
Gify ſounds that beat on the tympanum, in the 
ſame manner as the braces or ſtrings ſtretched 
over the war- drum. 

CHORDE'E, [kerdte] ſ. is a violent pain 
or contraction of the frenum. 

— CHO'RION, Arion] ſ. | from yopety, Gr.] 
in Anatomy, a thick, ſtrong, whitiſh membrane, 
covered with a great number of branches of 
veins and arteries, and the outward membrane 
which wraps the fetus. : | 

_ CHO'RISTER, [ k%ife#] f. one who ings 
in a choir, generally applied to ſignify a ſing- 
ing boy. Figuratively, one who ſings or makes 
part of a chorus. Beautifully applied to birds. 

CHO RLEx. a town in Lancaſhire, whoſe 
Prog It is 7 miles S. E. of 

on, and 206 N. W. of London. 


CHORO'GRAPHER; [#origrafer I,. xn, 
oy 


CHER 


and yp4pw, Gr.] he that deſcribes particular 
regions or countries. ; 

CHORO'GRAPHY, [ #origrafy]- , the art 
of deſcribing particular regions and countries, 
either in words or in maps. 

CHO'RUS, [#irys] /. [Lat.] a number 
of ſingers joining in the ſame piece or tune. 
Figuratively, that part of a ſong in which a 
whole company join. In Antient Drama, one 
or more perſons preſent on the ſtage during a 
dramatic performance, ſuppoſed ſometimes as 
by-ſtanders, at others ſerving to introduce or 
prepare the audience for the introduction of 
any particular incident; and originally the on- 
ly. performers on the ſtage, 

CHOUGH, Leb! /. [ ceo, Sax. ] in Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a bird like a jack-daw, but 
lomewhat bigger, which frequents rocks by 
the ſea-ſide, 

CHOULE, [commonly nounced and 
written jow/] /. | gula, Lat. | the crop of a 
bird, adhering to the lower ſide of the bill, 
and deſcending by its throat, ſomewhat reſem. 


[bling a bag or ſatchel, and ſerving as a kind of 


firſt ſtomach to prepare its food for digeſtion. 
To CHOUSE, v. a. to deprive a perſon of 
any thing by plauſible ſtories, or falſe pretences. 
CHOUSE, / one who is a proper object 
for fraud; a bubble or tool; a trick or ſham. 
CHRISM, [krizm] S. [ypiopea. Gr.] the 
act of anointing ; applied generally to anoint- 
ing, as the initiation into ſome office, or ren- 


a ſcriptural ſenſe, . 

CHRIST, [Xr] /. [Xpirog, Gr.] one of 
the appellations given to our Lord and Saviour 
Jeſus, ſignifying the ſame as Meſſiah, uſed by 
the Jews, and both importing the validity of 
his claim to the high character he aſſumed, 
and the reality of his being qualified to undere 
take the great work of redemption, 

CHRIST-CHURCH, a town of Hamp- 
fhire, with a market on Mondays. Seated 
between two rivers, and was formerly fortified 
with a caſtle, It is now a pretty good town z 
and ſends two members to parliament. It is 
98 miles S. W. of London. 

To CHRIST EN, [ krifen} v. a. [ chriftnian, 
Sax. | to initiate or enter into the church of 
Chriſt by the ſacrament of baptiſm. Figura- 
tively to give a thing a name, alluding to the 
practice of naming perſons at this ceremony. 

CHRI'STENDOM, [ Kriftendom) /. | chri/- 
tendome, Sax.) the collective body of Chriſe 
tians; thoſe parts wherein Chriſtianity is pro- 
feſſed. 

CHRI'STENING, [ krifening] /. the ce- 
remony of baptiſm. 

CHRISTIAN, [tkriftian] . [xpridavegy 
Gr. ] a perſon who believes in Chriſt, and pro- 
ſeſſes the principles of his religion. They who 
profeſſed the religion ef Jeſus were at firſt 
termed Diſciples; but the title of Chriſtians 
was firſt given to thoſe of Antioch, as appears 
from the A#s of the Apaſtles. | 

CHRI'STIAN, [kriftian} a. [ chriftianus, 
W the Chriſtian religion. Mp 

; fo 


dering a perſon qualified for ſome profeſſion, in 
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and his Apoſtles, and profeſſed by Chriſtians, 


other iſlands, 


ſeription whoſe numeral letters compoſe i ome 


— cient... rex EO — b 
* 


CHR 
Ma Chriflian King is a title aſſumed by the 
king of France, ſuppoſed by French antiquaries 
to have been given originally by Gregory the 
Great to Charles Martel. Chriſtian-name is 
that name which is given a perſon at his bap- 
tiſm. | $3.5 

- CHRISTIA'NITY, [| krifianity] . | chre- 
ziente, Fr.] the doctrines delivered by Chriſt 


To CHRI'STIANIZE, | kriftianize | v. a. 
to convert a perſon, or convince him of the 
eruth of the doctrines of Chriſtianity. _ -__ 

CHRI'STMAS, [ XKriſtmas] /. the day on 
which the nativity of our bleſſed Saviour is; 
celebrated. Chrifimas-box, a box in which 
money collected as gifts by ſervants at Chriſt- 
mas is kept. Figuratively, the collections 
made at Chri/imas. Si 

CHRI'STOPHER ST. one of the Caribbee 
Iſlands in America, lying to the N. W. of 
Nevis, and about 60 miles W. of Antigua, It 
was formerly inhahited by the French and 
Engliſh ; but, in 171g, it was ceded to che 
Jatter. It is about 20 miles in breadth, and 
7 in length, and has high mountains in the 
middle, whence rivulets run down, which are 
of great uſe to the inhabitants. Between the 
mountains are dreadful rocks, horrid preci- 
Pices, and thick woods; and in che S. W. part 
of the iſland, hot ſulphureous ſprings at the 
toot of them. The air is good, the foil light, 
ſandy, and fruitiul ; but it is ſfubjec to hurri- 
canes. The houſes are as good as any in theſe 
parts ; and the animals are the ſame as in the 
The produce is chiefly ſugar, 
cotton, ginger, indigo, and the tropical frui ts. 
Lon. 62. 52. W. lat. 17. 30. N. 

CHROMA'TIC, [&romatic| a. [from 
72 Gr, ] in Painting, that part which can- 

ſts in colouring. * 

CHRO'NIC, or CHRO'NICAL, [Trin &, 
or kroniktal] a. | from ypiveg, Gr.] that whit h 
endures or laſts a long time. In Medicine, * 
plied to thoſe diſeaſes which are oppoſed to tt.e 
acute, or ſuch as ſoon come to a criſis, 

CHRO'NICLE, [| kronikle] /. | cronique, 
Fr. | a regular account of tranſactions in thc 
order they happen ; a hiſtory. 

To CHRO'NICLE, [ kronikle] v. a. to 0 
ſert in an hiſtory ;- to be recorded; to be made 
famous, or handed down to the memory of 

erity. | 

CHRO'NICLER, | #rw:it/er}] /. one who 
writes a regular account of tranſactions. aC- 
cording to the order in which they were p-er- 
formed ; an hiſtorian. 

CHRO'NOGRAM, | krinogram} , am in- 


rticular date. 

CHRONO'LOGER, [ krenolejer ] /. one who 
makes the ſettling the dates of former tra nfac- 
tions his particular ſtudy. a 

CHRONOLO'GICAL, [ kronolijical} a. re- 
lating to chronology ; the period in which any 
tranſactions happened. 

CHRONOLO'GICALLY, | &ronoligs ca 


CHU 


rules of chronology. 


CuURONOLOGER. 
CHRONO'LOGY, : Cd] f. the 14 
of tracing the times wherein any remarkable 
tranſaction is performed. | 
CHRONO'METER, | krawimatr] . {yp 
vog and perpey, Gr, | an tnttrumentuled for the 
meaſuring time. 4. 4f 
CHRY'SALIS, IA ie] . [from 3, 
Gr. | in Natural Hiitory, a worm or caterpillar 
in its ſecond ſtate, wherein it contindes with. 
out eating, or any motion unleſs in its tail, for 
ſome time, till it burſts its pellicle, and changes 
into a moth or butterfly, 8 
CHRY'SOLITE, [4ry/ſelite] . niet 
aides, Gr.] a general term given by the ancients 
to all precious tones, that had a caſt of gold or 
yellow in, their. compoſition: Among mo. 
derus, a precious ſtone: of a duſky, green cy. 
lour, with a caſt of yellow. 


Thu, / in Natural Hiſtory, anon-ſpinos; 


one on its back. | 
CHU'BBED, à. Figuiativeby, having a large 
head, alluding to that of a chub. 

To CHUCK, v. ». to make a noiſe like a 
partridge, or a hen calling her Chickens, 

To CHUCK, v. a. [from choc, Fr.] 6 
give a perſon a gentle chuck under the chin; 
endeavours to throw money into à hole, mate 
in the ground, at ſome diſtance. 
CHUCK, % the noiſe of a hen; an t% 


perſon endeavours to throw money into 2 hoe 
made in the ground for that purpoſe. : 
To CHU'CK LE, v. . | febaccken, Belg. u 
laugh vehemently, ſa as ts be out of breath. 
Actively, to call like a hen. Figuratively, U 
fondle, or chuck under the chin. 
CHU'DLEIGH. See CHiDLEIGH, 
CHUFF, /. a coarſe, heavy, blunt, ſurly 
and paſſionate clown. | 
CHU'FFY, a. ſurly, moroſe. N 
CHUM, /,. { chom, Armorick] a chamber- 
fellow ; a term uſed in the univerſities. 
CHUMP, / a thick, heavy, piece of vow, 
leſs than a block. J* . 
CHURCH, //. [ circe, Sax. ] is 2 word & 
different ſignifications, according to the diff. 
ent ſubjects to which it is applied. 1. k 
underſtood of the collective body of Chritis 
through the whole world who profeſs to be. 
lieve in Chriſt, and acknowledge him to de 
the Saviour of mankind. This is what ande 
writers call the Catholic or Univerſal Chu 
and agree with the apoſtle 's account ot one ® 
Col. i. 18. a2. It is applied to any paruc 
congregation of Chriſtians, who, at one tue 
and one and the ſame place, aſſociate togeth\ 
and concur in the participation of all the 
tutions of Jeſus Chriſt, with their prop® ; 
tors and miniſters. g. It is alſo applied (54 
particular ſe& or party of Chriſtians, du. 
guiſhed by particular doctrines and Cremen 
as, the Ramiſo Church, the Greek Church, ol 
Church of England, the Reformed Chute, 
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CHY 
the Uke. 4. It is ſometimes uſed to denote 
the body of eccleſiaſties, or clergy ; in which 
ſenſe Church is oppoſed to the State. 5. It is 
likewiſe taken for the place where a particular 
congregation or ſociety of Chriſtians aſſemble 
for the celebration of divine ſervice, In this 
ſenſe Churches are variouſly denomirrated, ac- 

cording to the rank, degree, diſcipline, &c. 

as the metropolitan, patriarchal, cathedral, pa- 

rochial, collegiate, &e. Sometimes tha word 

Cinrch is conſidered in a more extenſive ſenſe, 

and divided into ſeveral branches; as the 

Conreb militant is the aſſembly of the faithful 

on earth; the Church triumphant, that of the 

faithful already in glory; to which the Papi its 
add the Church patient, which, according to 
their doctrine, is that of the faithful in pur» 
eatory. SyxoN. Church and temple ſignify 
an edifice ſet apart for the public ſervice of re- 
ligion ; but that of temple is a more pompous 
expreſſion, and leſs in uſe than Church, With 
reſpe&t to the Pagan religion, we frequently. 
uſe the word temple; as the temple of Apollo: 

But with relation to our own, ſeldom ; St. 

Paui's Church. 

To CHURCH, v. a. to read the peculiar 
ſervice of returning thanks to God fer a happy 
delivery, with the perſon who is recovered 

| from child-bed. 

CHU'RCHMAN, . one who profeſſes the 
religion or mode of worſhip by law eſtabliſhed ; 
a miniſter, or perſon who officiates in a church, 

CHURCH-STRE'TTON, a townof Shrop- 
ſire, with a market on Thurſdays. It is ſeated 
between two hills, and is but a ſmall place, 
tough the market is good for corn. It is v53 
miles N. W. of London. | 

CHURECH-WA'RDEN, . an officer elected 
yearly, in Eaſter-week, by the miniſter and 
p:.\ſhioners of every pariſh to look after the 
church, church-yard, and the things belonging 
to them. : 

CHURCH-YA'RD, /. the ground adjoining 
te 2 church, wherein the dead are buried. 

CHURL, /. [ceerl, Sax. | a clown, or un- 
polithed countryman, Figuratively, a moroſe, 
turly, or 11] bred perſon; a niggard, or a miler. 

CHU'RLISH, 3. like a rude, ignorant, ill- 
bred clown ; furly, uncivil, ſelfiſh, avaricious. 

CHU KLISHLY, ad. in a rude, uncivil, 
tin, or brutal manner. 

_ CHU'RLISHNESS, / ruge, obſtinate, and 
lu:ly behaviour, 

CHURN, J. a veſſel in which cream, by 
th or long agitation, is turned into 

alter, 

To CHURN, v. a. Lernen, Belg. ] to make 

"iter, by frequent and continual motion. 

To CHUSE. See Cyoost., 

_CNYLA'CEOUS, [ kylaſeors] a. conſiſting 
vi chyle; partaking of the qualities of chyle; 
re enbling chyle, 

CHYLE, (5 /. [xUNeg, Gr.] in the 
cconomp, a milky, inſipid liquor, con- 
4112 ot oily and mucilaginous particles, ex- 
ed irom diſſolsed aliments of every kind, 

5a peculiar mechaniſm conveyed to the 
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[ 


blood. 1 

CHYLIFA'CTION, [4ilifakfton] /. the 
act of converting the juice ot aliments into a 
white. liquor called the che. | 

CHYLIFA'CTIVE, | kylifaktive] a. hav= 
ing the power of making chyle; endued with 
the quality of converting aliment into chyle. 

CHYLOPOE'TIC, [4ylopettik] a. [yones 
and Toi:w, Gr. | having tke power or office of 
converting aliment into chyle. 

CHY'LOUS, hy b a. conſiſting of 
chyle, reſembling or partaking of the qualities 
of chyle. 

CHY'MIC, or CHY'MICAL, [4y'm, or 
ky mikal}] a. [ chymicus, Lat.] made by or re- 
lating to chymiſtry. | ; 

CHY'MICALLY, [Hd ad. in a 
chymical manner. | y 
_ CHY'MIST, or CHE'MIST, [ ky'mift, or 
Kei] ſ. a profeſſor of chymiſtry. 

CHY'MISTRY, [ &y'miftry ] /. [from yopncs 
Gr. | an art by which tenfible bodies, contained 
in veſſels, are ſo changed by means of fire, 
that their ſeyeral powers and virtues are there- 
by diſcovered, their ſeveral ſubſtances are ſe- 
parated, and new bodies are compoſed by the 
mixture of difrerent ſubſtances or ingredients. 

CIBA'RIOUS, a. [cibarins, Lat. ] proper 
for food; partak ing of the qualities of food. 

CI'CATRICE, or CI CATRIX, / Ceica- 
trix, Lat.] a little ſeam, or elevation of callous 
fleſh, riſing and remaining on the ſkin, after 
the healing of a wound. | 

CICATRISANT, or CICATRI'SIVE. 2: 
in Medicine, applicd to ſuch applications as are 
deficcative, aid nature to repair the ſkin of a 
wound, and form an eſchar, | 


» 


CICATRIZA'TION, /. in Surgery, the act 


of healing a wound; the ſtate of being healed 
er {ſkinned over. ' 

To CI'CATRIZE, v. a. to apply ſuch me- 
dicines to wounds as heal and ſkin them over 3 
to heal and (kin a wound over. | 

CICHORA'CEOQUS, [ fkordſeous ] a. | from 
cichcrewn, Lat. | having the qualities of ſuecory. 

CICU'TA, / [Lat.] in Botany, a vege- 
table poiſon divided into major and minor: 
likewiſe a poiſonous juice or liquor expreſſed 
from the cicuta dquaticay with which the 
Athenians uſed to put their ſtate criminals to 
death, 

CI'DER, /. \ cidre, Fr. ] a briſk, ccol liquor 
prepared from the juice of apples made vinous 
by fermentation. 

CI'DERKIN, /. the liquor made of the 
murk, or groſs matter of the apples, after the 
cider is preſſed out, by the addition of boiled 
water, which is ſuffered to infuſe for 48 hours. 

CI'ELING, an! See CRI INS. 

CI'LIA, /, [Lat.] in Anatomy, the pali- 
ſadoes of ſtiff hairs wherewith the eyes are 
guarded. | 

C!'LIARY, a. [from cilium, Lat.] in Ana- 
tomy, belonging to the eyelids. 8 

CI'METER, / | cimitarra, Span. ] a ſort of 
a ſword, uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, flat, 


59 but one edge, and cutved towards the 


point. 


— 


CiR 
point. It is ſometimes ſpelt /cymeter, or fei- 
metar. 

CIMME RIAN, a. dark, diſmal, gloomy, 
a term derived from the Scythians, whoſe 
country was fo full of woods, and covered with 
continual clouds, that but very little ſun was 
ſeen among them. a 

CI'NCTURE, J. a girdle, or cleathing worn 
round the body, Figuratively, an incloſure. 

CI'NDER, /. [ ceindre, Fr.] coals burat 
till moſt of their ſulphur is conſumed, reduced 
to a porous cake, and quenched before they 
turn to aſhes; a red-hot coal that has ceaſed 
to flame. J 

CINERA'TION, / [from cineret, Lat.] in 
Chymiſtry, the act of reducing a body to aſhes. 

CINERI'TIOUS, [ foner;fbious,] /. | cine- 
ritius, Lat.] having the form of, or reſembling 


es. 

CI'NGLE, /. [eingulum, Lat. ] a girth for 
a horſe. 

CI'NNABAR, / is either native or fac- 
titious. The native cinnabar is an ore of 
quickſilver, moderately compact, heavy, and 
of an elegant, ſtriated, red colour, - In this ore 
the quickſilver is blended with ſulphur, which 
is commonly no more than one part in fix, in 
proportion to the mercury. It is found lodged 
in a bluiſh indurated clay, though ſometimes in 
a greeniſh talcy ſtone. Fa@itious Cinnabar is a 
mixture of mercury and ſulphur ſublimed, and 
thus reduced to a fine red glebe. The beſt 
is of a high colour, and full of fibres like 
needles. 

CI'NNAMON, /. | cinnamomun, Lat.] the 
bark of an aromatic tree reſembling the cam- 
pl ire, or olive-tree, and growing in the iſland 
of Ceylon. - 

CINQUE, [V] /. [Fr.] in Gaming, a 
five on dice, &c. 

CI'NQUEFOIL, [Axel] ſ. a kind of 
five-leaved clover. 

CINQUE-PORTS, the five ports, ſocalled, 
g tuated on the coaſts of Kent and Suſſex, over- 
againſt France; theſe are Haſtings, Dover, 
Hithe, Romney, and Sandwich. 

CI'ON, /. 2 or ſcion, Fr.] in Botany, a 
young twig, hoot, or ſprout of a tree; a ſhoot 
ingrafted or inſerted on a ſtock. 

CI'PHER, [er]. [cifra, Ital. an ar ith- 
metical character or number marked thus (o): 
though ot no value itſelf, in integers it eucreaſes 
the value of figures, when ſet on the right 
hand, and decteafes them in the ſame propor- 
tion, when ſet before them, in decimal frac- 
tions; a collection or aſſemblage ot letters, con- 
fitting of the initials of a perſon's name, inten- 
woven together, and engraved on plate or 
painted, inſtead of eſcutcheons, on coaches; 
certain characters made uſe ot by perſons to 
conceal the ſubject they write about from 
others; the key to explain any: private cha- 
racers. Amere cypher, a perſon of no impor- 
tance or intereit. | 

To CI'PHER, [Her] v. x. to perform the 
of erations of arithmetic. 


* CIRCA'SSIA, a country ſituated between 


40 and goeaſt longitude, and between 4. and 
50 north latitude. It is bounded by Rullia ug 
the N. by Aſtracan and the Caſpian fea on the 
E. by Georgia and Dogeſtan on the S. ang ) 
the river Don and. the Palus Meotis on the 
inhabited by the Tartars: The women pal 
among the Turks for very great beauties, their 
complexion being extremely fine. 
CIRCLE, /. [circulus, Lat.] in Geometry, 
a plane figure, comprehended under one lin 
only, to which all lines drawn from a point ig 
the middle are equal. Figuratively, a cure 
line, which being continued, ends in the point 
from whence it begun, having all its pary 
equidiſtant from a point in the middle called 
the center : but this is properly the perlphery 
or circumference of a circle; the circume 
ference or extremities of any round body; an 
aſſembly of people forming a ring; a com- 
pany ; a ſeries of things following one an: 
ther alternately. Circles of the Empire, ut 
ſuch as have a right to be preſent at the diet: 


— 


gundy, the Lower Rhine, Bavaria, Uppet 
Saxony, Franconia; Swabia, Upper Rhine, 
Weſtphalia, and the Lower Saxony. 

To CIRCLE, v. a. to move round aty 
thing; to ſurround, encompaſs, or incloſe; to 
confine, or keep together, | 

CI'RCLED, part. having the form of a 
circle. 

CI'RCLET, /. [diminutive of circle] 3 
circle; an orb. 

CI'RCLING, a. ſurrounding or encom- 
paſſing like a circle. 

CIRCUIT, [ frkit] A. [ cirexins, Lat.] the 
moving round any thing; the motion or reo. 
lution of a planet round its orbit; a ſpace 
incloſed with a circle ; the circumference ol 
any thing ; the ſpace which any thing meaſures 
in going round it; a ring, a crown, or that 
which encircles any thing. Alſo, the progrel 
which the judges take twice every year through 
the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, to 
hold courts, and adminiſter juſtice, Hence 
England is divided into fix circuits, viz. 


Weſtern and Northern circuit, 

To CIRCUIT, v. 2. to move round, or it 
a circle, 

CIRCUITE'ER, or CI'RCUITER, /. one 
that travels in a circuit; that which moves i 
an orbit. 

CIRCUI'TION, J. [ circuitio, Lat.] the ad 
of going round about. Figuratively, circum 
locution ; comprehenſion of argument. 

CI'RCULAR, a. [ circularis, Lat.] round, 
in the form of a circle. Figurativelys ſuc 
ſion, in which that which proceeds firſt retum 
again, Circular letter, a letter addreſſed to ſe⸗ 
veral perſons, who have the ſame intereſt ® 
ſome common affair. Circular-linth ſuck 
ſtraight lines as are divided by the diviſion) 
made in the arch of acircle. Circular-/ailþ 
is that which is performed in the arch ol 4 
great circle, fa 
| CI'RCULARLY, ad, ia the 


they are ten in number, viz, Auſtria, Bur. 


Home circuit, Norfolk, Midland, Ozforh | 
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with a circular motion | 
* CIRCULATE, v. u. [from cirtulus, 
Lat. ] to move in a circle; to be in uſe, ſo as 
zo be conſtantly changing its owner. DW: 
CIRCULA'TION, /. the act of moving in 
a circle; a motion whereby a body returndin « 
curved line to the point from which it iet out; 
a ſeries or ſuceeſſion, in which things preſerve 
the ſame order, and return to the ſame ſtate. 
The circulation of the blood was diſcovered in 
England, in 1728, by Harvey? It is in a liv- 
ing animal, the natural and continual motion 
ofthe blood, from the heart through the arte- 
ries, from whence it is brought back again to 
the heart by the veins, and is the principle on 
which life depends; for when this circular mo- 
tion of the blood ceaſes, death immediately fol- 
lows, Circulation of the ſap in vegetables, a na- 
tural motion-of the nutricious juice of plants, 
from the roots to the extreme parts, and back 
again to the root. In Chemiſtry, it is an opera- 
tion whereby the ſame vapour, raiſed by fire, 
falls back, by which means it is diſtilled ſeve- 
ra] times, and reduced to its moſt ſubtil parts, 
CI!RCULATORY, /. in Chymiſtry, a 
plals veſſel, conſiſting of two parts, luted on 
each other, wherein the fineſt parts mount to 
the top, and finding no paſſage fall down again. 
CIRCUMA'MBIENCY, /. [circum and 
embic, Lat.] the act of encompaſſing or ſur- 
rounding, 
CIRCUMA'MBIENT, part. | circumam- 
ben, Lat.] compaſſing a thing round; encir- 
cling; inclofing ; ſurrounding 3 encompaſſing. 
| To CIRCUMCT'SE, [| firkumſize| v. a. 
[[c:rcumcid?, Lat.] to cut off the prepuce or 
dore-(Kin. 
CIRCUMCT'SION, J a rite or ceremony, 
ps well of the Pagan as Jewiſh religion. This 
term is taken from the Latin circumcidere, to 
Ft round, becauſe the act of circumciſion con- 
bits in cutting off, from male intants, the 
prepuce or tkin, which covers the glans of the 
pens, The time for performing this rite, 
nong the Jews, was the eighth day; that is, 
ull ix days after the child was born, and the 
virzment was generally a knife of ſtone. 
CIRCU'MFERENCE, J. | circumperentia, 
at, | the periphery of a ciicle ; the line in- 
luding and furrounding any thing; the ſpace 
acioled ina circle; the extremities of a round 
bay. Fizuratively, any th.ng ot a round torm. 
lo CIRCU'MFERENCE, v. a. to include 
2 circle ; to circumſcribe, or sonfine. 
CIRCUMFERE'N'COR, . rom circum- 
Fro Lat.] an inſtrument uſed by ſurveyors in 


die, 4 compaſs, and mounted on a ftand 
th a ball and ſocket, 

| CURCUMELEX, /. [ circumflexns, Lat.] an 
cent marked () uled to regulate the pro- 
$2140, and requires an undulation be- 
cen the grave and the acute. 
IRCU'MFLUENC E, /. [ circumfluentia, 
At. | an inclolure made by water flowing 
* My Uiing, 


CIRKCU'MELUENT , pare. flowing round 


about; 


6.02 angles. conſiſting of a brais index with 


1 


5 


any thing, or incloſing any thing with water. 


To CIRCUMEU'SE, [circumfinze} v. © 
[ circumfuſus, Lat.] to pour round; to ditfuſe⸗ 
or ſpread every way 
CIRCUMEU'SILE, a. [circum and fe;ſiliss 
Lat.] that which may be poured, diffuſed, or 
ſpread round any thing. 
CIRCUMPU'SION, / Fetreumfufio, Lat.] 
the act of ſpreading round. 
CIRCUMJA'CENT, part. [circumyacens, 
Lat.] lying round any thing; berderiag on 
every ſide; contiguous. 
CIRCUMLOCU'TION, /. Ccircumlecutio, 
Lat. | the ex preſſing a ſentiment in a number of 
words; a periphraſis; an indirect way of ex- 
preſſing a perſon's ſentiments, 
CIRCUMMU'RED, a. | circum and murus, 
Lat. ] encompaſſed or ſurrounded with a wall. 
CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE, a. | circumnavi- 
gadilis, Lat.] that which may be failed round. 
CIRCUMNAVIGA'TION, /. | circumna« 
vigatio, Lat. | the ſailing round any tract of land. 
CIRCUMPO'LAR, a. ſ circum and polus, 


Lat.] in Aſtronomy, applied to ſtars near he 


north pole, which move round it without ſetting. 
CIRCUMPOSI'TION, / | circum and pe- 
tio, Lat.] the act of ſetting or placing auy 
thing in a ning or circle. | 
CIRCUMROTA'TION, . the act of whirl. 
ing a thing round with a motion like that of a 
wheel; the ſtate of a thing whirled round. 
To CIRCUMSCRIL BE, v. a. io incloſe in 
certain lines or limits. : 
CIRCUMSCRI'PTION, {. [circumferiptie, 
Lat.] the determination te a particular figure; 
limitation, reſtraint, confinement, boundary. 
CIRCUMSCRIPTIVE, a, that which 
determines the ſhape or figure of a body. 
CIRCUMSPE'CT, a. Ccircumſpectus, Lat. 
cautious ; a perſon attentive to the effects of his 
actions, and whe weighs the dangers and diffi- 
culties with which they are attended. 


CIRCUMSPE'CTION, / looking round 


about one. A cautious or wary conduct, 
wherein a perſon weighs the dangers and dife 
ticulties with which his actions are attended, 
and endeavours to guard againſt them. Sy NON. 
To be well witk the world requires circumſpec- 
tion, when we are ſpeaking before thoſe with 
whom we are not acquainted ; confideration for 
people of rank and quality; and regard to- 
ward thoſe with whom we are intereſted, 
CIRCUMSPE'CTIVE, a. looking round 
taking all the meaſures which may 
prevent a diſappointment, or ſecure a perſon 
from any maliciouſneſs of an enemy. 
CIRCUMSPE'CTLY, ad. in a cautious, 
diſcreet, and prudent manner ; guarding againſt 
accidents, and precluding any diſappointments. 
CI'RCUMSTANCE, /. ſcirconflance, Fr.] 
the particular incident belonging to any action, 
which determines it to be either good or bad, 
or a fact probable or improbable ; an event. 
Ufed in the plural for the ſtate or condition of 
a perſon ; Lid circumſtances ſigniſying diſtreſs 


| affluence. 


or poverty, and greed circumſtances, riches or 
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CIS. 
To CURCUMSTANCE, v. v. to be placed 
in a particular light; to be attended with pecu- 
liar incidents. — 4 E 
CI'RCUMSTANT, part. [ circumſtans, 
Lats] ftanding round, ſurrounding. 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL, [frkumftinſbial}]' 
4. 1 Lat.] accidental, oppoſed 
to eſſential. Minute; particular, wherein all 
the different relations and attendant reaſons of 
an action are enumerated. 
CIRCUMSTANTIA'LITY, [fir kumflan- 
Soidiity] ſ. the ſtate of a thing, with all the 
peculiarities attending it. x 
To'CIKCUMSTA'NTIATE, [\firkumſtan- 
ate] v. a. to place a thing or action in a 
particular ſituation or relation, with reſpect to 


the accidents which attend or determine its | 


quality. 

ro CIRCUMVA'LLIATE, v. a. [ circum- 
wallo, Lat.] to incloſe; or ſurround with 
trenches and fortifications. 

CIRCUMVALLA'TION, F. the art of en- 
trenching or fortifying a camp. or place with 
works. In Fortification, a line or trench with 
2 parapet thrown up by the beſiegers, encom- 
paſſing all their camp, to defend it againſt any 
force that may attempt to relieve the place. 

To CIRCUMVE'NT, v. a. to over- reach 
2 perſon by ſuperior craft; to deceive, or im- 
poſe upon, by ſpecious pretences, and ſecret 
artifices. 

CIRCUMVE'NTION, /,. fcircumwentio, 
Lat.] the impoſing upon, or over-reaching a 
perſon by ſecret artifices and ſubtlety. 

To CIRCUMVE'ST, v. a. | circumveſtio, 
Lat.] to cloath all over with a garment; to 
cloath, or ſurround with a garment. 

To CIRCUMVO'LVE, v. a. | circunwvoluo, 
Lat.] to roll round: to roll any body in an 
erbit or circle. 25 

CIRCUMVOLU'TION, /F. [| circumveolntrs, 
Lat. | the act of rolling round; the ſtate of 
being round ; the thing rolled round. , 

CIRCUS, / [Lat.] in Antiquity, a ſpa- 
cious building of a round or oval figure, erected 
to exhibit ſhes and games to the people. The 
Roman Circus was 2 large, oblong edifice, arched 
at one end, encompaſſed with porticoes, and 
furnithed with tuo rows of ſeats, places aſcend- 
ing over each other. In the middle was a kind 
o foot-bank, or eminence, with obeliiks, 
ſtatues, and poſts, at cxch end. Thoſe who 
have meaſured the circus ſay, it was 2187 feet 
long, and oo broad, and would contain 
150,020 people; others 260,000, or 390,000, 
and was the greateſt building in Rome. 

CIRE'NCESTER, [pron. Cre] a town 
of Glouceſterſhire, with two markets, on Mon- 
days and Fridays. It is a borough-town, and 
ſends two members to parliament, It is 89 
miles W. of London, 

CIST, / [ca, Lat.] a caſe; a covering. 
In Medicine, the coat of a tumor, 

CI'STED, 4. incloſed in a bag, or mem- 
brane. | 

CISTE'RCIANS, in Church Hiſtory, . a 
religious order founded in the eleventh century, 


the day in labour, reading, and prayer; and ig 


by St. Robert, a BenediRine, They ins 
ſo powerful, that they governed Ig 
Europe both in ſpirituals and temporals, Ca. 
dinal de Vitri, deſcribing their obſervance, 
ſays, they neither wore ſkins nor ſhirts, wr 
ever eat fleſh, except in ſickneſs; and abſtained 
from fiſh, eggs, milk, and cheeſe ; they ly 
upon ſtraw-beds, in their tunics and cowls: 
they roſe at midnight to prayer ; they ſpen 
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all their exerciſes obſerved a continual ſilence 
The habit of their order is a white robe, in cht 
nature of a caſſock, with a black ſcapulary ad 
hood, and girt with a woollen girdle. The 
nuns wear a white tunic, and a black ſcapulay 
and girdle. Eons © 
CI'STERN, J. [ cifterna, Lat.] a recepuce 
for water or rain, placed in yards or kitchem 
for family uſe; a large reſervoir of water, or 
incloſed fountain. 
CIT, /. [a contraction of citizen} one why 
lives in the city, oppoſed to one at the court; 
a word of contempt. | 

CITADEL, /. ee os Fr.] a ſort, 1 
place fortified with four, five, or fix baſtiong 
in erder to defend a city againſt enemies, ul 
to keep the inhabitants in their obedience. 
.CI'TAL, /. a reproof, or impeachment; 
a ſuramons, or a call to appear in a court, 

CITA*'TION, /. [citatio, Lat.] in Law 1 
ſummons to appear before an eccleſiaſtical 
judge, on ſome cauſe relating to the church; 
quoting or mentioning an author's name; tt 
paſſage quoted from an author; a mention, & 
tail, enumeration. | 

CI'TATORY, a. having the power df t 
ſummons, or uſed as a ſummons. 

To CITE, v. a. [cito, Lat.] to ſummon 
or call a perſon to appear in a court of juſtice; 
to enjoin, or call on a perſon with authority; 
to quote, 

CI'TER, /. one who ſummons a perſm b. 
appear in a court; one who quotes a pallay 
from an author. 

CI'THARA, /. [Lat.] a ind of bat 
muſical inſtrument «uſed by the ancients, 
preciſe form or ſtructure of which 1s 
known : at firſt it had only three ſtrings, 
the number was increaſed afterwards to 8. 9 
and laſtly to 24; it was played upon with 
ple ctrum or quill, like the lyre, 

CI'TIZEN, J, [citoyen, Fr.] a perſon vi 
is free of a city, one who carries on! 
trade in a city, oppoſed to a gentlematy d. 
ſoldier, 

CI'TRINE, @. | citrinus, Lat.] ene 
coloured; of a dark yellow. | oO 

CT'TRINE, /. [| citrinus, Lat.] a ſpecies 
cryſtal of an extremely beautiful yellow. l 
is generally clear, fine, and free from flaws; 3 
is very plentiful in the Weſt-Indics, oftentuas 
ſet in rings by our jewellers, and may be 
taken for a topaz. 3 

CITRON, , [eitrus, Lat.] a fruit = 
comes from a. kot country, and is in f 
taſte and ſhape, ſomewhat like a lemon. wy 


CI'TY, V [cith, Fr.] a large wan 


þ 


CLAS: 
wich a wall. Ia Law, a town corporate, that 
Nath a bibey and a cathedral church; the in- 


pabitants of a city. 


CI'TY, a. living in a city; like a citizen ; 
with vain parade or oftentatious affluence. 
CI'VET, / [civette, Fr.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a little animal, a native of Peru and 
Guinea, not much unlike our cat. | 
CI'VIC, a. [civicus, Lat.] that which re- 
Jates to civil matters, oppoſed to military, A 
civic crown among the Romans, was made of 
oaken leaves, and given to thoſe that had ſaved 
the life of a citizen. | 
CIVIL, a. [rivilis, Lat.] that which be- 
longs to 2 city, or the government thereof; 
polithed ; well regulated. Civil war is that 
which citizens or people of the ſame nation wage 
with one another. Civil death is that which 
is infliged by the laws, in oppoſition to na- 
tural. Joined with power or magiſtrate, that 


v hich is exerciſed on the principles of govern- 


ent, oppoſed to military. Figuratively, ci- 
Filized; humane; well-bred; complaiſant; 
gentle, beautifully applied to inanimate 
things. Civil law is that which is oppoſed 
o the Common, and implies the Roman law, 
ontained in the inſtitutes, digeſts, and code. 
vil year, that which is eſtabliſhed by law in 
any :ountrg, and is ſo called to diſtinguiſh it 
rom the natural year, which is determined by 
ie revolution of the heavenly bodies. 
CIVI'LIAN, / [civili, Lat.] one who 
| 3 and makes the civil law his peculiar 
way. ? 

CIVILIZA'TION, / a law which renders 
W eriminal proceſs civil, by turning an infor- 

ation into an inqueſt, c. 

CIVI'LITY, /. politeneſs; a polite addreſs 
ttended with humane and benevolent actions; 
kindneſs beſtowed in a polite manner, 
to CIVILILZE, v. a. to inftru@ in ſuch 
<1erices as tend to render men humane. 
CIVILV'ZER, . one that reforms the ſa- 
age manners of barbarians, and renders them 
oth humane and polite, 


ceiety; in a kind, eondeſcending, good- 
Patured, and genteel manner. 1 

CZE, / Naher written ze] ¶ from in- 
%, Lat, ] the dimenſions of any thing with 
eipect to magnitude or bulk. | 

CLACK, /. [4ack, Belg.] any thing which 
kes a continued and laſting noiſe, applied 
9 hat of a mill. Figuratively, ineeſſant and 
aportunate tattle; the tongue. 

To CLACK, v. x. | #latſchen, Teut.] to 
P4<c anole like that which is heard in a mill 
155 soing; to let the tongue run, or to talk 
nuch. 
| CLACKMA'NNAN, a town of Scotland, 
| the ſhire of Monteith, ſeated on the N. 
| ore of the river Forth, 25 miles N. W. of 

amburgh. Here Robert de Bruce, king of 
cotl2nd, had a palace, 

CLACKMA'NNAN, a ſmall county of 


CI'VILLY, ad, in a manner agreeable to 
e principles of government, and the rules of | {Þ 


WE EO 

the N. and W. by Perthſhire, and on the S. by 
Stirlingſhire. It is but 8 miles irt length, and 
5 in breadth. It produces good corn and paſ- 
tures, and plen of coals and ſalt. This ſhire, 
together with Kinroſs, ſends one member ta 
parliament, 

CLAD, part. preter from Ctoartu. 


as a right or due. 

CLAIM, / a demand, or right of demanding 
a thing as due. 

CLA'IMABLE, 4. that which may be de- 
manded as due, or as belonging to a perſon. 
CLAI'MANT, F/. he that pretends a right 
to any thing in the poſſeſſion of another, and 
demands it as his property. 

CLA'IMER, /. one who demands a thing as 
his property. | 

CLAIR-OBSCURE, /. See Crane. 
Onscuns. 

To CLA'MBER, v. 2. [perhaps corrupted 
from climb, or c/imber | to alcend or go up a 
ſteep place with difficulty, ſo as to be forced to 
uſe both knees and hands. 

CLA'MMINESS, / the quality by which 
any ſubſtance ſticks to, or glews any thing that 
touches it; viſcidity ; ropineſs. 

To CLAM, v. & to clog with any 
glewiſh or viſcous matter. 

CLA'MMY, 3. viſcous, ropy, glutinous, 
or adhering to any thing which touches it. 

CLA'MOROUS, a. meking a noiſe with 
the voice : ſpeaking loud and turbulent. 

CLA'MOUR, /. | c/amor, Lat.] a noiſe, or 
outcry ; an exaltation of the voice in anger, 
A: lied with elegance to inanimate things. 


manner, 


added to another to ſtrengthen it, _ 
vent its burſting; a little piece of wood in 
the form of a wheel, uſed in a mortiſe, in- 
ſtead of a pulley; a quantity or collection of 
bricks. Clamp-nails are ſuch as are uſed to 
faſten on clamps in the building or reparing of 


ips. 

To CLAMP, v. a. in Joining, to fit a board 
with the grain to another piece acroſs the 
grain; this is of uſe to prevent warping. 

CLAN, /. {Scot. ] a family, race, or tribe; 
a body of perſons. 

CLA'NCULAR, a. [clancularius, Lat. ] ſe- 
cret, clandeſtine. 

CLANDE'STINE, a. Cclandeſtinus, Lat.] 
underhand ; ſecret; in order to evade any law; 
privatez always uſed in a bad ſenſe. 

CLANDE'STINELY, ad. in a ſecret or 
private manner, including ſome illegal or bad 
practice. 

To CLANG, v. 2. [clango, Lat.] to make a 


of a trumpet; cr to make a noiſe like that of 
armour when ftruck with a ſolid body, or like 
{words when beat together. AQively, to ſtrike 
together, ſo as to mak< a noiſe. 


*and, bounded on ths E, by Fifeſture, on | 


LANGO [clan Lat. loud 
1 R, /. Cclanger, 4 » Jon 


To'CLAIM, v. a. [ elamer, Fr.] to demand 


Yo CLA'MOUR, v. z. to make a noiſe 3 
or ſpeak in a loud, paſſionate, and turbulent 


CLAMP, /. [k/ampe, Belg. ] a piece of wood 


loud ſhrill noiſe with a brazen ſound, like that 
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ſhrill found, \ 


CLA'NGOUS, a. making a loud and ſhrill 
noiſe. 
CLANK, %, a loud, ſhrill, or harſh noiſe, 
made by hard bodies when claſhed: together. 

To CLAP, v. a. | clappan, Sax.] to ſtrike 
together with a quick motion, ſo as to make a 
noiſe;z to put one thing upon another with a 
haſty, ſudden, and unexpected motion; to 
perform any action in a quick and unexpected 
Manner; to applaud or praiſe a perſon by 
ſtriking the hands together; to ſhut up with 
a quick or ſudden motion, To clap wp im- 
plies to complete ſuddenly, without much pre- 
caution. 

CLAP, /,. a loud noiſe, made by the 
ſtriking of two ſolid bodies together, or by 


exploſion, when applied to thunder; applauſe| the ſtriking two bodies together ; oppoſition 
or approbation, teſtified by ſtriking the hands ſentiments, opinions, or Intereſts, 


together. 


CLA'PPER, /, one who ftrikes his hands A 
together by way of applauſe; the tongue or] metal curved at the extremities, which ehm 
piece of iron, which hangs in the inſide of a|into a hole made in another place, and ii 
bell, and makes it ſound; a piece of wood in a| to faſten two things together, ſuch as the iy 
mill for ſhaking the hopper. Figuratively, the | covers of a book, or the two fore- pam of 1 
tongue of a perſon that is very talkative; a|garment, &c,* Figuratively, an embratt 


word of reproach. 
To CLAPPERCLA'W, v. a: to ſcold. 


CLARE, a town of Suffolk, with a market 
on Mondays. It is ſeated on a creek of the|claſp; to hold within the hands; to make de 
river Stour; the ruins of a caſtle, an a colle- fingers meet round the circutnference of uy 
glate church, are ſtifl viſible. They have a thing held in the hand; to incloſe, 
manufacture of bays. In this town is a very| | FE a 
large church, and a Preſbyterian and Quakers |niſhed with a ſpring, and folds into the havdle 
meeting. It conſiſts of about 500 N uſes, at, | 
which are moſtly of clay, white-waſned, and | ranged according to their different natures vil 
the ftree's pretty wide, but not paved. It is value; a rank or order. In Schools, a nu 


56 miles N. E. of London, 


CLARENCE'UX, or CLARENCT'EUX, | and the authors they read. 
[ pron. clauraumſſu] [Fr.] the ſeeond king of ; 7 
arms, ſo called from the duke of Clarence, ſon Lat.] in ancient Literature, the authors U 
of Edward III. who firſt bore this office. He Auguſtan age, of received note, and ackno# 
marſhals and diſpoſes the funerals of all the|ledged abilities. 
lower nobility on the ſouth fide the Trent, and] GCL 5 
is therefore called Surroy, 7. e. South-roy, or] abilities, and eſteemed a ſtandard for ſtyle, E 


Bouth-king. 
CLARE-OBSCU'RE, [ clarus and ob/eurus 


Lat.] in Painting, the lights and ſhades in a applied to ſonorous or metalline my ' 
picture; the art of diftribuung the lights and | make a noiſe by talking aloud, faſt, and 13 


ſhades in a piece to the greatett advantange, 
CLA'RET, /. Celairet, Fr.] French wine 
of a clear, pale, red colour. 


CLA'RICORD, or ELA'RICHORD, /. |contuled and tumultuous noiſe. 
from clarus and chords, Lat.] a muſical in- part. 
ſrument in form of a ſpinaet. It has 49 or 50 knobbed; or abounding with knobs. 


ſtops, and 70 ſtrings, which bear on five bridges 


the brit whereof is the higheſt, the reft dimi- / 
niſhing in propertion. Some of the ſtrings are|in Chymiſtry, made with burnt tar” 


in unifon, their number being greater than tha 


of the ſtops. There are ſeveral little mortiſes tomy, the collar-bone, of which there #* 


for paſſing the jacks, armed with braſs hooks 


which ſtop and raiſe the chords, inſtead os the oi .aem reſembling an Italic S, but in 
cords ufed in virginals and ſpinnets. The more ſtraight than in men. Ja 


chords are covered with pieces of cloth, whicl 
render the found fwceter, and deaden it ſo 


that it cannot be heard at any conſiderable dif-|as will make ſenſe. 
tance ; and theretors is in particular uſe *. 


f, ' 

2 C.L.A:- 
the nuns, who. are unwilling to diſtub te 
ſilence of the dormitory, 
CLARIFICA'TION, F. the clearing 
thing from impurities ; the fining liquors, 

To CLA'RIFY, v. a. | clarifer, Fr.] tofae 

or make any liquor clear, 
CLARION, /. [clairon, Fr.] a trumpet 
with a narrower tube and ſhriller found tha 
the common ſort. 
CLA'RITY, /. [clarts, Fr.] brightats 
ſplendor. . 
CLARK, /. See CIE RX. 
To CLASH, v. . | kletſen, Belg.] to nale 
a noiſe, applied to two bodies. ſtruck together; 
to act with oppoſite views z to contradid, q. 
pole, or diſagree. | 


CLASH, J. a noiſe made by callifoa, u 


CLA'SHING, /. See Crazn, 
CLASP, ſ. [clefpe, Belg.) a thin pieced 


wherein the arms are thrown round the ba 
of a perſon. 


To CLASP, v. a. to ſhut or faſten by 4 


CLA'SP-KNIFE, /. a knife which is kts 
CLASS, /. | claffes, Lat.] acolleRionoſtbug 


of boys placed according to their attainmenh 


CLA'SSIC, or CLA'SSICAL, a. daa 


CLA'SSIC, / an author of thefirſt rank i 
To CLA'TTER, v. u. | clatrungt, Sar, ju 
make a noiſe by being ſtruck oſten togethth 


to the purpoſe. A low word. 
„ CLATTER, . a rattling noiſe made by 
frequent ſtriking of hard bodies together; } 

CLA'VATED, 2 [ elxvellatu 


„ CLAVE, the preter of CT IAV. 
CLA'VELLATED, part. claveilatu Lz. 


tf CLAVICLE, /. {claviculs, Lat. 
„ ſituated between the ſcapula and fternuPs 1 


il CLAUSE, [ klauze | [clauſula, Lat. „ 


,| tence; a ſingle article; fo mu of a 


CLA'USTRAL, 4. [from c i 


belonging to a 
CLAU'SUE 
ment; the ſta 
in a monaſtery 
CLAW, / 
bird or beaſt, a 
ſubſtance. 
To CLAW, 
or tear with th 
CLAY, / [ 
ſtiff, viſcid, a 
ſmooth to the 1 
and when mixe 
Figuratively, 
| which our bod 
produced, 
To CLAY, 
Agricutture, to 
CLAY-CO] 
ratively, lifele! 
CLA'YEY, 
in clay. 
CLA'YISH, 
elay. 
CLA'Y-MA 
chalky ezrth, 
more fat, and 
ſtones, 
CLEAN, [k 
dirt or foil, Fi 
ſtain, wiekedne 
aſed, it implie 
completely, 
To CLEAN 
| CLEA'NL.Y 
free from mora 
CLE'ANLY 
free from dirt o 
CLE'ANNE 
or filth ; elegat 
| any moral impi 
To CLEAN: 
Sax. ] to free f 
robing ; to fre 
in Medicine. 
guſes, applied t 
CLEANSE] 
Which removes 
noxious fluid fr 
CLEAR, F: 
tranſparent, pe. 
blame, innocer 
indiſputable, u 
proſecution, or 
debt, unintang] 
To CLEAR 
Cate one's chai 
ence; to free 
debt; to elari 
without any dec 


Clear a f id, is 


| ſelling the carg 


CLE'ARAN 
has been Cleare 
ws the duties, 

CLE'ARER 

removes any fi 


CLE 
deloneing to à cloiſter, or religious houſe. 
en SURE, , [clauſura, Lat.] confine- 
ment; the ſtate of a perſon {ut up or confined 
in a monaſtery. : 

CLAW, /. [clawan, Sax.] the foot of a 
bird or beaſt, armed with a ſharp-pointed horny 
ſubſtance. i 

To CLAW, v. a. [cla wan, Sax. ] to ſcratch 
or tear with the nails. 

CLAY, /. [clai, Brit.] a compact, weighty, 
Riff, viſcid, and ductile earth, when moiſt; 
ſmooth to the touch, eaſily diſſolved in water, 
and when mixed with it, not quickly ſubſiding. 
Figuratively, the earth, or ſubſtance out of 
which our bodies are by. Scripture ſaid to be 
produced. 

To CLAY, v. a. to cover with clay. In 
Agricutture, to manure with clay. 

CLAY-COLD, &. as cold as clay, Figu- 
ratively, lifeleſs. 

CLA'YEY, «. conſiſting of, or abounding 
in clay. | 

CLA'YISH, a. of the nature of clay ; like 


ay. 
CLA'Y-MARL, . a whitiſh, ſmooth, 
chalky eerth, reſembling clay, but ſomewhat 


more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 
ſtones, 


el 


dirt or foil, Figuratively, free from any moral 
ſtain, wickedneſs, or impurity. Adverbially 
ſed, it implies entirely, perſectly, fully or 
completely, | 

To CLEAN, v. a. to f.ce from dirt or filth, 
 CLEA'NLY, a.' free ſrom dirt or filth; 
free from moral impurity ;z innocent; chaſte. 

CLE'ANLY, ad. in a clean, neat manner, 
free from dirt or filth, a 

CLEANNESS, J. neatneſs; free from dirt 
or filth; elegance; exactneſs; freedom from 
| any moral impurity. 

To CLEANSE, [keenze] v. a. {clanfian, 
Sax. ] to free from dirt or filth by waſhing or 
Tuobing; to free from bad humours by purges, 
in Medicine, To free from matter of fun- 
guſes, applied to wounds. | 

CLEANSER, [ k/eenzer]/. in Medicine, that 
which removes any humours, or expels any 
nox10us fluid from the body; a detergent. 

CLEAR, [&leer] a. [clerus, Lat.] bright, 
tranſparent, pellucid, tranſpicuous; free from 
blame, innocent, without blemiſh; evident, 
indiſputable, undeniable; free from diſtreſs, 
proſecution, or imputed guilt; vacant, out of 
debt, unintangled ; out of danger. 

To CLEAR, v. a. to brighten ; to vindi- 
Cate one's character; to prove a man's inno- 
04h to tree from obſeurity; to diſcharge a 

ebt; to elarify, or clear liquors; to gain 
gun any deduction for loſs or charges. To 
| 3 Ship, is to, obtain leave for ſailing, or 

ws the cargo, by paying the cuſtoms, s 

LE'ARANCE, /. a certificate that a ſhip 


. ing the duties. | 


CLEAN, [een] a. [clane, Sax. ] free from |. 


CG ; L E 

communicates light to the mind, or removes 
any difficulty or prejudices which may obſcure 
the judgment. 

_ CLE'ARLY, ad. free from darkneſs, obſcu- 
rity, ambiguity ; plainly; without any undue 
influence or prejudice. Without deduction or 
diminution, applied to gains; without evaſion, 
or reſerve. | 
CLE'ARNESS, /, tranſparency, which ren- 


ders a thing eaſy to be ſeen through, applied 


to glaſs. Freedom from dregs, or filth, ap- 
plied to liquors. Diſtinctneſs, plainneſs, free- 
dom from obſcurity and ambiguity, applied to 
ideas. 
CLEAR-sIGHTED, à. able to diſcern 
and diſtinguiſh things; judicious; ſeeing into 
the conſequences of things. 1 
To CLEA'R-STARCH, v. a. to ſtarch ft 
ſuch a manner, that linen may appear tranſpa- 
rent and clearer than in common waſhing, + 
To CLEAVE, [Vecve] v. n. [preter, I 
clove, part. cloven | Lee, Sax. ] to ſtick; to 
adhere to; to unite one's ſelf to a perſon, 
To CLEAVE, [ #eeve] v. a. [preter, [clave, - 


Sax.] to divide a thing with a chopper and 
with violence; to divide by aſwiftor rapid mo- 
tion, To divide or ſeparate; to part aſunder, 
CLE'AVER, [lever] /. a large flat inſtru- 
ment made of metal, with a handle, .and of a 


long ſquare form, uſed by,butchers to ſeparate . 


the joints of meat from their carcaſes ; one who 
chops any thing. In Botany, a weed, named 
likewiſe cliver. | 
CLEES, /. the two parts of the foot of a 
cloven footed beaſt. 

CLEF, /. [clef, Fr.] in Muſic, a mark placed 
at the beginning of the lines of a piece of 
muſic, which determines the name of each 
line, according to the ſcale ; the tune or key 
in which it is to begin, and all the uniſons in 
a piece, 

* CLEFT, participle paſſive, from C LEAVE. 

CLEFT, / a ſpace made by the ſeparation 
of the parts of any body; a crack. In Farriery, 
2 diſeaſe in horſes, which appears' on the 
hough of the paſterns. 

To CLEFT-GRAFT, v. 4. in Gardening, 
to engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a tree, and 
inſerting a branch into it. 

CLE'MENCY, / [clementia, Lat.] unwil- 
lingneſs to puniſh, and tenderneſs in the inflict- 
ing puniſhment, 

CLE'MENT, a. [clemens, Lat. ] unwilling 
to puniſh, and tender in executing or in limit- 
ing puniſhment. | 3 

CLE'BURY MORTIMER, a town in 
Shropſhire, whoſe market is on Wedneſdays. 
Diſtant from London 136 miles. | 

To CLEPE, v. a, | clypian, Sax. ] to call, 
Obſolete. | | 

CLEPSY'DRA, /,. a water-clock, or a 
inſtrument to meaſure time by the fall of a cer · 
tain quantity of water, uſed by the ancients 
before the invention of clocks and hour glaſſes, 
both by ſea and land. There were many kinds 


PR any filth or ebttruQtion; that which 


IL 
f CLEARER, . the perſon or thing that 


8 
. 


jo Clepſydre among the ancients, but had all 
| Q 2 | of 


clove, or cleft, particip. cloven, or cleft || cleofany _ 


* 


* * 


i 


. . — 
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of them this in common, that the water ran 


biſhops, prieſts, and deacons; but in the third 


ſuch as ſubdeacons, acolythiſts, readers, &c. 


riſhes. 


their ſpiritual, but their temporal means. A 


be impriſoned. 


ſtanding by do ſay, /egit wt clericws 5 otherwiſe 
dae ſhall ſuffer death. 


but now is the common appellation by which 
clergymen dittinguith themſelves in ſigning any 39th 


. ; 


public offices or private compting-houſes. In 


CLE 
generally through a narrow paſſage from one 
veſſel into another, and in the lower was a 
piece of cork, which, as the veſſel filled, roſe 
up by degrees, and ſhewed the hour. 
CLE'RGY, /. a body of men ſet apart by 


due ordination for the ſervice of God and the 
Chriſtian church, and originally confiſted of 


century many inferior orders were appointed, 


The clergy of the church of Rome are divided 
into regular and ſecular. The regular clergy 
conſiſt of thoſe monks or religious who have 
taken upon them holy orders of the prieſthood 
in their reſpective monaſteries. The ſecular 
clergy are thoſe who are not of any religious 
order, and have the care and direction of pa- 

i The proteſtant clergy are all ſecular. 
The privileges of the Englih clergy, by the 
ancient ſtatutes, are very conſiderable; their 
goods are to pay no toll in fairs or markets ; 
they are exempt from all offices but their own ; 
from the king's. carriages, poſts, &c. from ap- 
'peating at ſheriff's tourns, frank pledges, &c. 
and are not to be fined or amerced according to 


clergyman, acknowledging a ſtatute, is not to 
If he be convicted of a crime 
for which the benefit of the clergy is allowed, 
he ſhall not be burnt in the hand ; and he ſhall 
have the benefit of the clergy i infinitum, 
which no layman can have more than once. 
The revenues of the clergy were anciently very 
conſiderable ; but ſince the Reformation are 
very ſmall, eſpecially thofe of the inferior elet- 
gy. Indeed an addition was made, 2 Are, by 
which the whole revenues or firſt-fruits and 
tenths were granted to raiſe a fund for the. aug- 
mentation of the maintenance of the poor cler- 
gy; puriuant to which a corporation was 
formed, to whom the fame revenues were con- 
veyed in truſt, Benefit of Clerg yis a privilege 
which anciently was allowed only to thoſe who 
were in orders; but by the ſtatute of 18 Elix. 
every man to whom tbe benefit of the clerg y is 
granted, though not in orders, is put to read at 
the bar, after he is found guilty, and convicted 
of felony, and ſo burnt in the hand, and ſet 
free for the firſt time, if the ordinary or N 


CLE'RGYMAN, /. a perſon dedicated, by 
ordination, to the ſervice of the church; a 
erſon in holy orders. 
CLE'RICAL, a. Celericur, Lat.] belonging 
v the clergy. : 
CLERK, / {cleric, Sax. ] a word originally 
uſed to denote a learned man, or man of letters; 


deed, inſtrument, &c. Allo the perſon who 
reads the reſponſes of the congregation in the 
church, to direct the reſt, * It is likewiſe a 
common name for writers, or book-keepers, in 


eur courts of record, chere is a great number 


ö 


| 


| 


Er — 


c Lt 


of officers who go under this name: 


CLE'RKSHIP, J. the office or employ of 


clerk. 


CLEVER, a. dextrous, quick, or ſkilful in 


the performance of any thing; well Nea 


convenient. 


Well made; handſome. 
CLE'VERLY, ad. in a dextrous, ingeniou, 
{kitful; and proper manner, 
CLE'VERNESS, /. a proper, ſkilful, ul 
dextrous performance ; a quality which convey 
the idea of fitneſs, ingenuity, and perſeclio, 
and thereby excites. ſatisfaQion in the mind, 
CLEW, /, | cleoye, Sax. ] any thing in a (0. 
bular form; a ball of thread. Figuratively 
any guide or direction, by means of which 1 
perſon may ſurmount any difficulty, alluding 
to a ball of thread made uſe of by perſons u 
find their way back again from a hbyrit, 
The clew of a ſail is the lower corner, reach. 
ing down to that earing where the tackle 
and ſheets are faſtened. 

To CLEW, v. a. among ſailors, joined 
with the word /all, fignifies to raiſe then in 
order to be furled by means of a rope faſten 
to the clew, called the clew-garnet. 

To CLICK, v. a. | clicker, Belg. ] to mit: 
ſmall, ſbarp, and ſueceſſive noiſe, like that o 
the beats of a watch, + 

CLI'CKER, /. a tradeſman's ſervant, why 
ſtands at the ſhop-door to invite cuſtemer; u 
buy his wares; commonly called a barker, 

CLIENT, /,. | c/iens, Lat.] in Law, one be 
employs a lawyer for advice or defence. 4. 
mong the Romans, one who was dependent a 
ſome great perſonage, who undertook to dea 
him from oppreſſion, 

CLI ENTELE, /. Celientela, Lat.] the cots 
dition of a client. ; 2 

CLIENTSHIP, / the office or conditih 
of a client. i 

CLIFF, /. [c/if, Sax. ] a ſteep or c 
rock, generally applied to one on the ſea-coul, 
In Mutic, uſed improperly for Cle. 

CLIMA'CTER, /. | xMyparrip Gr.] a (kf 
tain period of life or portion of years, ſuppalt 
to terminate in ſome great danger. | 

. CLIMACTE'RIC, or CLIMACTERE 
CAL, a. {from x Gr. ] among 1 
cians and Aſtrologers, is a name given to cena 
periods In a man's life, which they ſuppoſed 
be very critical, and to denate ſome extra 
naty change. According to ſome, every ley 
year is climacteric; but others allow only tag 
years produced by 7 by the odd number $ 
5 7x and q, to be clima@erical. Thelen 
they fay, bring with them ſome 3 
change wick reſpect to life, health, 4 
tune j tho Grand Climacteric is the 630 * 
but ſome, making two, add to this the dil. 
The other Clima&erics are the ch. 216 
„and 56th, ; n 
CLI MATE, / L, Gr.] in Geog 
a ſpace on the ſurface of - the earth, conte 
between two parallel circles, and n 
from the equator to the polar circles; 11 5 
of which ſpaces the longeſt days ate ” 


hour longez in thoſe near the poles, ans 


thoſe neareſt th 
circles to the pc 
ſpace of a who 
auy country diff 
telpect of its ſea 
the manners of 
regard to the ler 
CLIMAX) / 
figure, herein 
increaſes every | 
in the following 
or Cephas, or th 
things preſent, 
yours, and ye 
Cod's.“ 1 Car. 
To CLIMB, | 
ſive, climbed, 
{climan, Sax. | | 
ſpecitic levity, 
mount, or go up\ 
CLI'MBER, 
gr ſcales any hg 
called, from its « 
CLIME, . t 
uley in poetry. 
To CLINCH 
and with the fi. 
i; to ſhut the 
thumb may reac] 
point of a nail, v 
o confirm, eſtab] 
an argument. 
CLINCH, / 
meaning; a pun 
clude ſeveral lin 
poem, and to r 
words, In Na 
by hich is faſtened 
CLINCHER 
ol a piece of iron 
ne top, and uſed 
To CLING, + 
wig; part. clay 
lole to, or hang 
Uung. 
b CLINIC, or 
br. | thoſe who 
ol the violence c 
To CLINK, 
o a5to make the 
none, applied 
Pieces of metal 
CLINK, . 
tao pieces of me 
Reach other. 
CLI'O, one 
troneſs of hiſtory 
6 Jupiter and M 
10s of an hiſtor 
nes glory, fame, 
and eis generally! 
crowned with lat 
Figit hand, and : 
5 dides's name i 
N To CLIP, V. 
Py folding the a1 
þ3 he arms; to! 


CEL 
thoſe neareſt the equator. . From the polar 
circles to the poles, the climates increaſe the 
ſpace of a whole menth. In a polar ſenſe, 
auy country differing from another, either in 
relpect of its ſeaſons, the quality of the foil, or 
the manners of its inhabitants, without any 
regard to the length of the day. 


keure, herein the ſenſe of a period aſcends or 
increaſes every ſentence, till it concludes z . as 
in the following : ** Whether Paul, or Apollos, 


yours, and ye are Chriſt's, and Chriſt is 
Cod's.“ 1 Car. ill. 22, 23- 


. bre, climbed, ſometimes pronounced clime | 
I (iran, Sax. ] to aſcend 3 to aſcend by their 
he ſpecific levity, &c. applied to vapours; to 
* mount, or go upwards. 


ar ſcales any high or ſteep place. A plant ſo 
called, from its creeping up on-other ſupports. 
CLIME, /, the ſame as climate; generally 
Aci in poetry. | 
To CLINCH, v. a. to hold a thing in the 
hand with the fingers and thumb meeting over 
u; to hut the hand, ſo as the fingers and 
thumb may reach over each other; to bend the 
point of a nail, when driven through any thing ; 
confum, eſtabliſh, or puſh home, applied to 
all argument, : 

CLINCH, { a word which has a double 
meaning; a pun z a word made uſe of to con- 
elude ſcveral lines in the different parts of a 
poem, and to rhime to as many different 
words, 
hich is faſtened to the ring of an anchor. 
CLINCHER, / a cramp or hold faſt, made 
ol a piece of iron bent, or making an angle at 
ac top, and uſed to faſten planks. 

To CLING, v. x. [preter, I c/ung, or haue 
ng; part. clang] [kynger, Dan. ] to ſtick 
Clole to, or hang upon, by twiſting round a 
ung, : 

CLINIC, or CLI'NICAL, a. [from x, 

br. | thoſe who keep their beds on account 
or the violence of any diſorder. 
To CLINK, v. a. to ftrike metals together 
0 a5to make them ſound, Neuterly, to make 
# 1011e, applied to the ſound made by two 

Pieces of metal ſtruck together. 


thſ CLIN K, 

n + picces of metal, whethek iron or ſteel, on 
ban, each other. 

Lable CLI'O, one of the Nine Muſes, the pa- 
fe proneſs of hiſtory ; ſhe is called the daughter 
year; o: Jupiter and Memory, to ſhew the quallſica- 
il. ons of an hiſtorian ; her name properly ſigni- 
qa des glory, fame, or renown, in a good ſenſe, 


and is generally repreſented by a young maiden, 


th crowpcd with laurel, holding a trumpet in her 
1 

ſug ides's name in it. 

* To CLIP 

= 

_ ian 


CLIMAX, / IA, Gr. ] in Rhetoric, aja thi 


To CLIMB, 2. 2. [preter and participle paſ- 


CLI'MBER, J, one who . mounts, aſcends, 


In Navigation, that part of a cable 


80 


Ripper, Dan. or lippen, Belg, Figuratively, 


to diminiſh, applied to coin. To cut ſhort, 
not to pronounce fully, applied to language. 

 CLIUPPER, /. one that debaſes the coin, by 
cutting, filing, or otherwiſe diminiſhing its. 
ſize and weight. : 
CLIPPING, J that which is cut off from 


ng. | 
CLI'THERO, a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated near Pen- 
dil-Hill, and is an ancient borough- town, ſend= 


or Cephas, or the world, or life, or death, or ing two members to parliament. The market 
things preſent, or things to come, all, are | is good for cattle, yarn, and provifions. 


It is 


1.36 miles S. E. of Lancaſter, and 2:34 N. N. 


W. of London. 

CLI'VER, / [ more properly written cleæ- 
ver] in Botany, an herb, whoſe ſeed ſticks to 
the cloaths of ſuch as touch it; and uſed in 
medicine. Ea 

CLO'AK, [LZ] /. a looſe outer garment 
without ſleeves, worn over the reſt of a perſon's 
cloaths, either to defend them from cold or 
rain, Figuratively, 22 or pretence, in 
order to conceal an gn. 

To CLOAK, Label v. 4. to cover with a 


ſome ſpecious pretext or artifice. 

CLOCK, / [clece, Brit.] a kind of move; 
ment or machine, going by a pendulum, ſerv- 
ing to meaſure time, and ſhew the hour by 
striking on a bell. Huygens was the firſt per- 
ſon who brought the art of cloak - making to 
any perſection; and the firſt pendulum clock 
made in England, was in the year 1622, by 
Fromantel, a Dutchman, What's o'clock, is a 
phraſe importing what hour is it? Tie zine 
o'clack, implies, it is the ninth hour. 
to ſtockings, c/ock ſignifies the work with 
which the ancles are adorned, _ 

CLO'CK-WORK,/. any movements which 
go by means of ſprings, wheels, and a pendu- 
lum, and in that reſpect reſemble the move - 
ments of a clock. 
| CLOD, / [c/ud, Sax. ] a ſmall maſs of moiſt 
earth; a lump of earth or clay. Figuratively, 
a turf; the ground; any thing vile, baſe and 
earthly ; a dull, groſs, ſtupid perſon. . 

To CLOD, v. . te unite into a maſs, on 


4 


4 


uſed inſtead of clot. 
clods. 
CLO DDV, «a. confiſting of little heaps, 


Actively, to pelt with 


/. a noiſe made by the ſtriking of ſmall maſſes, or clods of earth. 


CLO'PPATE, /, a ſtupid fellow; one who 
cannot eaſily apprehend the meaning of ano- 
ther. Hence c/od-pated, an adjective, imply» 
ing dull of apprehenſion, or ſtupid. 


that may hinder motion; to burthen; to em- 
barraſs. Neuterly, to be obſtructed by the 
ſticking of ſomething to a thiag. ; 

CLOG, / any weight or thing which im- 


Lehe hand, and a book in her left, with Thu- pedes or hinders the motion of a thing ; a re- 


ftraint ; an incumbrance, hindrance, obſtrue- 


I v. a. [clippan, Sax. ] to embrace] tion, or impediment; a compoſition of lea- 
0 ag the arms cloſely round; to enfold | ther, conſiſting of a ſoal and two ſtraps, worn 
ums; to hug. To cut with heers, from 2 women over the ſhoes, to keep their feet 


clean, 


cloak. Figuratively, to conceal any deſign by 


Applied 


account of its moiſture or viſcidity. To curdle, 


To CLOG, v. a. to load with ſomething 
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clean, or warm. 8 ſecretly loagued, or privately conſpiring' | 
' CLO'GGINESS, / the. ſtate of being hin- CLO'SELY, ad. applied to fhutting a 
dered from motion; obſtruction, . | veflel, &c. without vent or paſſage for the ir. 


CLO'GGY, 4. that which, by adhering to| ternal or external air; very near; notdevie. 


any inſtrument, ſtops up the paſſages, or other- 
wiſe hinders its motion. 


CLO'ISTER, /, [clayfter, Sax. ] a habita- | 


monks or religious; a monaſtery for the reli- 
gious of either ſex. In a more reſtrained ſenſe, 
the principal part of a regular monaſtery, con- 
fiſting of a ſquare built,on each of its fides. In 
Architecture, a court which has buildings on 
each of its four ſides; a periſtyle or piazza. 
To CLOI'ST ER, v. a. to ſhut up in a mo- 
naſtery; to confine in a religious houſe. 
CLOLTSTERAL, à. ſhut up in a monaſtery 
or nunnery; ſolitary; retired; recluſe. 
CLOI'STERED, part. ſolitary; inhabiting 
a cloiſter ; confined in a monaſtery, or religious 
houſe. In Architecture, built round, or ſur- 
rounded with a piazza, or periſtyle. 
LOK E, /. See CLO AX. 
To CLOOM, v. a. to cover or ſtop up with 
clay, mortar or any glutinous matter. 


+ To CLOSE, [Voxe] v. a. [clauſus, Lat.] 


to ſhut any thing that is open; to conclude, | 


finiſh, or perfect; to confine ; to join any thing 
broken. To heal, applied to wounds; to join 
two parts together, after being ſeparated. To 
join with a party. To cloſe with, or in with, 
to come to an agreement with. 

CLOSE, /. any thing ſhut, without paſ- 
ſage or outlet; a ſmall field ſurrounded with a 
hedge or rails, Applied to time, the end of 
any particular period or portion. The end of 
a ſentence ; a concluſion. 

CLOSE, a. uſed with the verbs, tie, put, 
or faſten, ſhut fo as nothing can come out, nor 
any air make its entrance. A cleſe box. 
« A clofe room,” Without vent or inlet; 
without motion ; ſtagnating; ſultry, or not 
eaſily breathed in, applied to the air. Having 
very ſew pores, applied to metals. That 
very cloſe metal.“ Locke. Denſe; conciſe ; 
ſhort; without any redundance; or thick, 
applied to the manner of expreſſion, ** Your 
thoughts lie ſo cleſe together. Applied to 
fituation, touching, or without any diſtance 
between the things mentioned. 


the appearance of reſerve and ſecrecy ; with- 
out wandering, © To keep our thoughts c 


Applied to 


ing from, applied td the tranſlation of 
{© I have tranſlated claſely.“ | 


CLO'SENESS, /. the ſtate of having m 


tion . with walls, and dwelt in by paſſage for the air; narrowneſs; want of ar: 
denſeneſs; compactneſs; recluſeneſs; ſalitule; 
reſerve; ſecrecy; avarice; cannection. 


CLO'SER, {'klozer ] J. a finiſheror concluter, 
CLO'SET, [Het] f. a ſmall room for ti. 
vacy and retirement; a ſhallow place furnikel 


poſitory tor curioſities, or family utenſils,” 
To CLO'SET, [ #/6ze#] v. 4. to ſhut up et 
conceal in a cloſet; to take into a cloſet for the 


{ſake of privacy. 


CLOSH, . a diſtemper in the fert of cattly 
called likewiſe the founder. 

CLO'SURE, [ure] /. the act of ſhutting 
or ſtopping up any aperture or clift ; confine. 
ment; concluſion; end. 

CLOT, / [#/2t, Belg.] a maſs formed by 
thickening of any fluid body. 

To CLOT, v. x. [ kfotteren, Belg. ] to grow 
into ſmall maſſes, applied to any fluid ſubſtance, 
To * into clods, applied to moiſt or clayey 
earth. 

CLOTH, þ [plural, cloth, or clther] in 
a general ſenſe, any thing woven, either tron 
animal or vegetable ſubſtances, for garment; 
the linen wherewith a table is covered at an 
meal; the canvaſs on which pictures it 
painted; the ſeveral coverings which are lat 
on a bed. 

To CLOTHE, v. . [preter, I club 
part. I have clothed, or clad} to inveit vid 
garments; to cover or adorn with drei. 
Synowx. Clothes expreſs fimply that which 
covers the body. Dreſs has a more conkoel 
meaning; beſides that of a bare covering | 
includes un its idea a relation to form 
faſhion, as well to the ornamerts as the be. 
ceflaries : thus we ſay, a Spanilh dreſs; arch 
dreſs. 


manufactory of woollen cloth. | 
 CTO'THING, / dreſs; veſture ; garmems 


raiſed by carders or teazers. 


CLO'T-POLL, /. a word of contempt 


to their buſineſs.” Locle. Home; to the 
18 retired ; without going abroad. *© He 
eeps very cloſe.” Under great reſtraint. 
« A cloſe priſoner.” Narrow, dark, cloudy, 
miſty, and ſultry, applied to the ſky, or wea- 
ther. Uſed adverbially, either by itſelf, or in 
compoſition, 
CLOSE-BODIED, à. that which comes 
tight round the body, oppoſed to that which 


hangs looſe. 
_ ELOSE-HANDED, a. covetous ; illiberal ; 
void of generolity. a 


« another; in a thick and impenetrable body; 


the moſt conſiderable of al 


frefractions they ſuffer in their Pep 
CLOSE-LEAGUED, 2. ranged near one . them, thereby prolonging the 
ber the ſun is deſcended below the 10 


repreach, implying a ſtupid perſon; a dlock- 


head, or thick-ſkull. 
To CLO'TTER, wv. 2. See Te Cror. 
CLO'TTY, 4. full of clots or lumps. 
CLOUD, /. a collection of 1 2 
pours ſuſpended in the atmoſphere. Cu“ 
the r NN 
furniſhing water and plenty to the ear; 
; tigating the exceſfive heats of the TEE 
and ſcreening it from the beams 


| | ; icht by the numer? 
collecting the rays of light by braut 


ay of ＋ 


with ſhelves, and with à door, ferving as a te. | 


+ 
CLO'THIER, / one who carries en tit 


CLOTH-SHE'ARER, /. one who ſhea 
deſigns, ſecret, or without diſcovery; having{the nap of woallen cloth, after it has bert 


and anticipating 


nas aſcended 2 


um, the heaven 
ſubſtance, the r 
abroad in the 11 
out reaching ou 
pect of nature 
They conſiſt ot 
tiched by exte 
vated by electri 


| tics, above the 


2rrive at a col 
ſpeciſie gravity 
with cold, anc 


they form maf] 


that part of th 
in de tore, and ſ 
tively, the vein: 
ſtones ; any thi 
darkneſs; a crc 
To CLOUD 
the countenance 
truth obſcure, 
Va iegated or di 
plied to wood at 
cloudy, dark, « 
er weather, 
CLOCD.C. 
touching the clo 
CLOU'DIL 
manner, 
CLO'UDIN 
procure darkn' 
brightneſs or lu 
cious ſtones. 
CLOU'DLE 
applied to the 
toulneſs, applie 
CLOUD, 
cure, or over- 
obſcure; dark; 
CLOVE, th 
CLOVE, /. 
brought from 
tree twenty tee! 
thoſe of the ba) 
CLO'VEN, 
CLO'VEN. 
HOOFED, a. 
into two parts, 
CLO'VER,; 
Botany, a ſ peci 
is 2 phraſe for 
is reckoned del 
CLOUGH, 
bib; a cliff, 
CLOUT, / 
cloth made dou 
to keep intants 
a patch on a f. 
To CLOU 
coarle or clum 
thick cloth ; 
together. 
CLO UTE. 
wIned in a cl 


CLO'UTE 


cs, above the ſurface of the earth, till they 


they form maſſes, or collections heavier than 


| brightneſs or luſtre z foulneſs, applied to pre- 


"CL 0, 


ſcipating its coming ſome time before it 
and anticipating its coming 10 f 
has aſcended above it: without their medi- 
{abſtance, the rays of light would be ſcattered 
broad in the immenſe regions of ſpace wich- 
out reaching our eyes, and the raviſhing proſ- 
ect of nature would become a large blot. 


tzched by external or internal heat, and ele- 
vated by electricity, and the laws-of hydroſta- 


tive at a collection of vapours of the ſame 
ſpecific gravity of themſelves ; when meeting 
with cold, and by running into each other, 


that part of the atmoſphere which they ſwam 
in betore, and ſo fall down in rain. Figura- 
tively, the veins, or duſky marks in agates, or 
fones ; any thing which obſeures; a ſtate of 
darkneſs; a crowd, or great number, 
To CLOUD, v. 4. to darken; co make 
the countenance appear lowring ; te render a 
truth obſcure, or difficult to be underitood ; 
1a icgated or diverſified with dark veins, ap- 
plied to wood and ſtones. Neuterly, to grow 
cloudy, dark, or over-caſt, applied to the ſky 
er weather, | 

CLO'UD-CAPT, a. covered, topped by, or 
touching the clouds. The cloud-capt towers. 

CLOU'DILY, ad. in a cloudy or dark 
manner, | 

CLO'UDINESS, J. a ſtate wherein couds 
procure darkneſs and obſcurity z want of 


cious ſtones. 

CLOU'DLESS, a. without clouds ; clear, 
applied to the weather. Without ſpots or 
toulneſs, applied to jewels, 

CLOUD, a. tormed of clouds; dark, ob- 
cure, or over-caſt with clouds. Figuratively, 
obſcure; dark; impertet; ſullen; dejected. 

CLOVE, the preter of CLEAvEs. 

CLOVE, /. [clow, Fr.] an aromatic fruit, 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies, growing, on a 
tree twenty teet high, whoſe leaves reſemble 
thoſe of the bay-tree. 

CLO'VEN, participle of CLzave. 

CLO'VEN - FOOTED, or CLOVEN- 
HOOFED, a. having the foot or hoof divided 
into two parts, 

CLO'VER, or CLO'VER-GRASS, / in 
Botany, a ſpecies of trefoil. To Ive in clover, 
is 2 phraſe tor living luxuriouſly, becauſe clover 
reckoned delicious food for cattle. 

CLOUGH, /. [ clough, Sax. ] the cleft of a 
bill; a cliff, An allowance in weight. 

CLOUT, / {clut, Sax, ] a ſquare piece of 
cloth made double, ſerving among other uſes, 
to keep intants clean from their evacuations 3 
4 patch on a ſhoe or garment. ; 

To CLOUT, v. a. to patch or mend in a 
coarie or clumſy manner; to cover with a 
mos cloth ; to join aukwardly or elumſily 
together. 8 
 CLO'UTED, part. patched or mended ; 
w1ned in a clumſy manner. 


They conſiſt ef very ſmall drops of water, de- 


or perſormed in aukward manner... 
CLOWN, . a ruftic, or country fellow; 


the heavens would be one uniform ſable one whoſt behaviour is rude, and manners are 


unpoliſhed. | 

CLO'WNIGSH, 4. in a manner agreeable to 
clowns z. rude, aukward, ill-bred, and charſe 
like a clown. ; | 
CLO'WNISHLY, ad. in a clumſy, coarſe, 
tude, and ili-bred manner. | | , 
CLO'WNISHNESS, /. unpoliſhed rude- 
nels ; ruſtic. ſimplicity, or aukward addreſs ; 
broadneſs and coarſeneſs of expreſſion. SyxoN. 
Unpoliteneſs is a want of good manhers ; it does 
not pleaſe,  Clowniſbneſs is a mixture of ill 
manners; it d.ſpleales. Clowniſbneſs proceeds 
from an entire want of education; anpoliteneſi 
from a bad one. | ö 

To CI. OV, v. 4. [enclouer, Fr.] to fill ſo 
with food as to leave no appetite for any more: 
to ſurfeit almoſt to loathing. - . ; 

CLUB, / [cluppa, Brit. j a heavy and ſtrong 
ſtick, uſed as an offenſive weapon. In Gaming, 
the name of one of the ſuits of cards, called in 
French trefle, from its reſembling the treſoil 
leaf, or that of clover-grals. The money- 
proportion, or ſum every member is obliged to 
pay at a drinking ſociety ; an aſſembly meet- 
ing at a public houſe to ſpend the evening, 
generally incorporated and regulated by orders 
eſtabliſhed among themſeives; concurrence z 
joint expengce or contribution, 22 1 Ke 
To CLUB, v. x. to contribute one's pro- 
portion to a public expence ; to join and unite 
in one common deſign; to carry on ſome 
common deſign which requires the aſſiſtance of 
many. | | 

CLUB-HE'ADED, 4&. having a round or 
thick head. 4 2 1 | 

CLUB-LAW, /¼ the compelling the aſſent 
of a perſon by external force or violence; 

To CLUCK, v. u. | cloccan, Sax. }. to make. 
a noiſe like a hen when calling her chickens. 

CLUMP, /, [kampe, Teut. ] a ſhapeleſs 
thick piece ot wood, nearly as broad as long. 

. CLU'MSILY, [ k/umzily| ad. in an un- 
couth, aukward, graceleſs, and unpleaſing 
manner, | 

CLU'MSINESS, [ klumzin:ſs . want of in- 
genuity, ſkill, dexterity, or readineſs in per- 
torming any thing; aukwardneſs, 

CLU'MSY, | #/imzy] a. [/ompſch, Belg.] 
aukward, artleſs, unhandy, and without grace 
in the performance of any thing; heavy, thick, 
and coarſe, with reſpe& to weight and ſhape, 

CLUNG, the preter and part. of CLIN SG. 

To CLUNG, v. 2. [clingan, Sax. ] to dry or 
waſte like wood after it is cut, 

CLUNG, part. waſted away, by a conſump- 
tion, or other diſorders ; ſhrunk. -* 

- CLUNN; a village in Shropſhire, fix miles 
S. of Biſhop's-Caſtle. | : 

CLU'STER, /, [clyfer, Sax.] a bunch, or 
ſeveral things of the ſame ſort growing clole 
together, and on one common ftalk, Figura- 
tively, a number of inſects crowding together; 
a body of, or ſeveral people collected together. 


CLO'UTERLY, 8. clownifhly ; clumfily ; 


To CLU'STER, v. u. to grow in bunches 
| cloſe 
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eloſe together, and on one ſtalk, applied to ve- 
getables. To gather cloſe together in bodies, 
applied to bees. To collect into bunches. 

CLU'STER-GRAPE, . /. in Botany, the 
12 black grape, generally the forwardeſt 

of any. ä 

CLU'STERLY, a. growing cloſe together 
on one common ſtalk, | 

To CLUTCH, v. a. to hold in the hand 
. with the fingers and thumb cloſed together; to 
* gripe, or graſp; to ſhut the hand cloſe, ſo as 
to ſeize and hold a thing faſt. 

CLUTCH, / a gripe, graſp, or ſeizure with 
the hand ſhut very faſt and cloſe. Figuratively, 
an the plural, clutches, the claws or talons of a 
bird or wild beaſt. 

CLU'TTER, , [See CLArTERI anoife 
made by a perſon's being in a hurry about 
ſome trifling affair; a hurry or clamour; a 
low word. 

CLY'STER, /. [XN Gr.] in Medicine, 
a decoction of various ingredients injected into 
the anus by means of a ſyringe, or pipe and 
bladder. | 

To COACE'RVATE, v. a. 
to heap together. 

COACERVA'TION, / the act of heaping, 
or the ſtate of things heaped together. 

COACH, [do. { coche, Fr.] a carriage of 
pleaſure and ſtate, having both back and front 
ſeats, hung upon ſtraps or ſprings, running on 
four wheels; and diſtinguiſhed from a chariot 
becauſe it has two ſeats frontizg each other, 
and from a vis-a-vis, becauſe more than one 
perſon can fit oppoſite to one another. This 
carriage was originally intended for the coun- 
try, and when firſt introduced into cities, there 
were but two even in Paris, one of which be- 
longed to the queen, and the other to Diana, 
natural daughter of Henry IT. The firſt courtier 
who ſet up this equipage was John de Laval de 
Bois Dauphin, who could not travel on horſe- 
back on account of his enormous bulk. We 
find even in England, that as low as Queen 
Flizabeth's time, the nobility of both ſexes 
attended her in proceſſions on horſeback. 

To COACH, [Ag] v. 4. to carry or con- 
vey in a coach. 

COA'CTION, | k:4/5+7:] /. the obliging to 
do, or to refrain from doing any action; force; 
compulſion. c 

COA'CTIVE, a. having the force of re- 
ſtraining from, or compelling to any action; 

aQing in concert with. 

COAD]U'TANT, pare. [con and adjutaxs, 
Lat.] helping, aſſiſting, or taking part with a 

rſon in any action; co-operating. 

COA DJI UT OR, / [cor and adjutor, Lat.] 
one engaged in aſſiſting another; an aſliftare, 
aſſociate, or partner in any undertaking. In 
the Canon Law, one appointed and empowered 
to perform the duties of another. | 

COAD]JU'VANCY, /, { cor and adjuvans, 
Lat.] help; eoncurrence in any proceſs or ope- 
ration ; 2 contributing to effect any particular 
deſign. | 


[coacerve, Lat. ] 


: C 
Lat. ] the uniting of ſeveral thing or parle 
ſo — to _ one common A 

o COAGME'NT, v. 4. caagmento, 
to join, glue, or was fo az * 


one maſs. 


COAGMENT 
Lat.] a joining, uniting, . gluing, or otherviſe 
heaping ſeveral particles or ſubſtances together, 
ſo as to form one common maſs. The ining 
ſeveral ſyllables or words together, b 25 U 
form ane word or ſentence, applied to ſtile or 
grammar. SAN, 
COA'GULABLE. a. [from ceagulo, Lat.] 
that which may thicken, grow denle, or con. 
crete, | 
To COA'GULATE, v. a. Ccragulo, Lat.] 
to make a thing curdle, or turn into clots, ap. 
plied to the turning of milk into curds by 
means of rennet. Neuterly, to curdle; to 
form concretions; to congeal. 
COAGULA'TION, /. | caagwlatio, Lat.] the 
act of turning into curds. Coneretion; conge- 
lation; or growing thick and tangible, p- 
plied to fluids ; the ſtate of a thing congealed, 
curdled, or condenſed ; the ſubſtance or body 
formed by congelation or concretion. 
COA'GULATIVE, | from caagulo, Lat.] « 
that which has the power of cauſing coagu- 
lations, concretions, curdling, or depriving 4 
body of its fluidity. 
COAGULA'TOR, F{. that which cauſes 
condenſations or concretions. | 
COAL, [#3] . [ cel, Sax. ] a folid, dry 
opake, inflammable ſubſtance, found in large 
ſtrata, ſplitting generally in an horizontal di- 
rection, of a black, gloſſy hue, ſoft and fri 
ble, not fuſible, but eaſily inflammable, and 
leaving, when burnt, a great quantity of aſh 
COAL-BLACK, 4. of the colour of coll 
the deepeit black. 
together. 
COALE'SCENCE, [ hoaleſſence] /. {from 
aleſco, Lat.] the act of coaleicing or uniting of 
ſeveral particles, whereby they adhere toge- 
ther, and form one body, or common mals. 
COA LI'TION, {. [coalitum, Lat.] the unit 


compoſe one common maſs. 
COAL- WORK, [k3/-wark] .. a coal - mint, 
ar place where coals are dug. _ 
CO'ALLY, [LAY] a. abounding in _ 
COAPTA'TION, /. the fitting or ani 
diſpoſition or arrangement of the parts of i 
thing, or of the words of a ſentence. 
COARSE, [horſe ] a. mixed with droſs, not 
refined, applied to metals. Rough, and _— 
ing of large threads, applied to cloth or f 
manufactures. Rude, uncivil, indelicate, ill 
bred, applied to behaviour or mannets. U- 
oliſhed, and not elegant, applied to Janguag*+ 
lean, vile, rough, and of no value. 
CO'ARSELY, ad. in a rude, rough l. 
elegant manner; free from any graces, or ape 
pearance of politeneſs. Lk 
CO'ARSENESS, / wantofpurity; 
ing in dreſs; want of elegance or 


delicaci i 


COADUNTTION, Y [ can ad, and unitioy 


| 


To COALE'SCE [koate] v. 2. to ute 


ing or joining of different particles, ſo as 8 
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upper end, uſed in fire places where wood is 


| Gr. and fore, Lat.] in Botany, a term applied 


| ccblez, Lat.] twiſted in the form of 2 crew. 


cies of *ſic fou 1 
5 0! domeſtic fowls, famous ſor its courage, 


foals. Weather 


coc 


clowniſhneſs, rudeneſs, or ruſtieity ; 2 compo. 
ation of mean and cheap materials. 

COAST, [(/] /. [ cofte Fr, ] a ſhore or land, 
which lies near, and is waſhed by, the fea. 
Uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton, in the ſenſe of the 
original French and Latin, for a fide or part. 
le craſt it clear, a phraſe implying that any. 
danger is over, and that there are no obſtacles 
in a perſon's way. 4 : 

To COAST, v. x, in Navigation, to fail 
gtat a coaſt, or keep within ſight of land. 

CO'ASTER, / one who makes a voyage 
from port to port on the ſame coaſt, keeping at 
the ſame time within fight of the ſhore ; one 
who ſails near the ſhore, | 

COAT. L/. [cotre, Fr.] the outward gar- 
ment of a man, made with plaits at the fides ; 
the lower part of a woman's dreſs tied round 
the wait, and covering the legs. Figuratively, 
any covering or tegument. The hairs or fur of 
a beaſt. In Heraldry, the eſeutcheon, field, or 
habit, on which a perſon's arms are pourtrayed, 

To COAT, v. a. to cover or ſpread over, 

To COAX, v. a. to endeavour to perſuade 


a perſon by flattery, or inſinuating addreſs; a] to 


low word. : 

COAXER, /. one who endeavours to per- 
ſuade a perſon by flattery, or artful and inſigu- 
zung behaviour. 


COC 

with a ſcrew, made of bell-metal, and ufed ig 
arrow ; that part of the lock of a gun which 
holds the flint; the particular form in which 
the brims of a hat are placed; the ſtile or 
gnomon of a dial; the needle of a balance. 
Cock-a-hoop, or cock on the boop, a phraſe im- 
plying triumphant exultation, or elation on 
ſome ſucceſs. 

To mould the ſhape of a hat; to wear the hat 


the cock of a gun ready for diſcharging ; to lay 


little ſucceſs. 


formed in the ſhape of a roſe, worn in a man's 


a ſerpent, ſuppoſed to be formed from a cock's 
venomous, and treacherous diſpoſition. 
ſhi 


cocks crow, Figuratively, the morning. 
To CO'CKER, v. a. [cogucliner, Fr.] to 


CO'BALT, , a marcaſite plentifully im- much fondneſs. 


regnated with arſenick. 

To CO'BBLE, v. o. [ kodler, Belg. ] to mend 
any thing in a clumſy manner, generally ap- 
plied to thoes, To do or make any thing in a 
coarie, unhandy, or aukward manner, 

CO'BBLER, J. a mender of old ſhoes, Fi- 
guratively, a very bad workman ; one who can. 
not perform any thing with elegance. 

COBLRONS, F/. irohs with a knob at the 


burned. 


fighting. 


| CO'CKEREL, /. a young cock. 


ation is low, between the rivers Derwent and 
Cocker, over which there are twa ſtone bridges. 
It is between two hills, on one of which ſtands 
a handſome church, and on the other a ſtately 
caſtle, 


members to parliament. It is well inhabited, 


CUB-SWAN, J. the head or leading ſwan]has a good trade in coarſe broad cloths, and 


in a ſwannery, 

CO'B-WEB, / [obweb, Belg. ] the web or 
net of a ſpider, Figuratively, any ſnare or 
trap. Sometimes uſed for a reſtraint whieh 
may be eafily broken through. | 

COCCI'FEROUS, [ kok/ferom] a. [ noxxic, 
bo all plants having berries. 

COCHIN E'AL,/. [ cochinilla, Span. ] an in- 
ſect found upon the opuntia, originally of a 
white or pellucid colour, but turning red by 


means of the food it eats, and when dried, af-| 


brding a beautiful purple colour, made uſe of 
by dyers. | | 
| CO'CHLEARY, [kikleary] a. [from coch- 
ea, Lat.] made in the form of a ſcrew. | 
CU CHLEATED, [kikleated] a. [from 


Turbinated, applied to ſhells. a 
COCK, / [ceecy Sax. ] the male of the ſpe- 


pride, and gallantry ; the male of any birds or 
-cock, an inſtrument turning 


round a pivot, uſed to ſhew the point from 


Which the wind 


has ſeveral handſome buildings. The market 
is the beſt for corn in the county, except Pen- 
rith. It is 46 miles S. E. by S. of Kendal, 
and 299 N. N. W. of London. 

COCKET, . a ſeal belonging to the cuſe 
tom-houſe; an inſtrument drawn, on parche 
ment, ſigned, ſealed, and delivered to mer- 


cuſtoms for their goods, 
ing; a kind of low word. 
CO'CKLE, /. [ coquille, Fr.] a ſmall ſhell 


To CO'CKLE, v. 4. to contract any ſtuff 
into wrinkles by wet or rain. 


CO'CKLED, part. ſhelled ; wrinkled by 


et. 
CO'CKLOFT, / a room over a garret, ſo 
called from its ſmallneſs. 
CO'CKNEY, /. a perſon born in Londen; 

a word of contempt. Figuratively, any effe- 
minate, luxurious, ignorant, or inexperi 
perſon dwelling in a city. 8 
CO'CK-PIT, /. a place wherein cocks ge- 


. 


blows ; an inſtrument turning 


n fight. In a ſhip, a place on the pr 


drawing liquors from caſks ; the notch of ag 


with an air of petulance and ſmartneſs ; to fix 

COCKA'DE, / a ribband tied in a bow, or 

hat. 
CO CKAT RICE, F. [jock and atter, Sax. ] 


COCK. BOAT, /. a ſmall boat belonging 


indulge too much; to fondle, or treat with too 


COCK ER, / one who keeps cocks for 


CO'CKERMOUTH, a town of Cumber- 
land, with a market on Mondays. The fitu- 


It is a borough-town, and ſends two 


chants, as a certificate that they have paid the 
COCK. HORSE, ad. triumphant; exult- 


% 


To COCK, v. a, to ere, or ſet upright, | 
hay in ſmall heaps. Neuterly, to ſtrut, hold 
up the head, or look big on account of any . 
egg. Figuratively, a perſon of an inſidious, 


a . | 
CO'GK-CROWING, J. the time it which 
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C O- E . 
deck of a man of war, irrwhich are diviſions 
for the purſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. 
__ CO'CK's-HEAD, /, in Botany, a plant 
called likewiſe ſainſaln, and eſteemed one of 
the beft ſorts of fodder for cattle. 5 
CO'CKSURE, 4. confident ; certain. 
CO'CKSWAIN, /. [ cogg ſwaine, Sax. ] ar 
officer on beard men of war, who has the com- 
mand of the boat. | 45 
CO COA, [e] /. See Cnocol ATE 


„ TS 
CO'CTILE, a. [cefilis, Lat.] made by 


baking. | 

CO'CTION, LAM] /. [coctio, Lat.] a 
boiling. In Surgery, a digeſtien of matter. 

COD, or CO'DFISH, /. a ſea fiſh, caught 
en the banks of Newtoundland, and many 
other parts. | 

COD, /. [ codde, Sax. ] in Botany, any caſe, 
or huſk, in which ſeeds are lodged. 

To COD, v. . to incloſe in a huſk, caſe, 
or cod. | 

CODE, /. [| codex, Lat.] a book; a book of 
civil laws, appropriated by way of eminence 
to the collection made by Juſtinian. | 

CODI'CIL, / { codicilizs, Lat.] a writing 
made by way of ſupplement to a will, in order 
to ſupply ſomething omitted, or alter and ex- 

hin ſomething contained in the teſtament, 

CODI'LLE, /. [codille, Fr.] in Gaming, a 
term at ombre, implying that the game is won 
againſt the player; this is termed baſted, in 

uadrille. 

To CO DLE, v. a. [coctulo, Lat.] to par- 
boil; to ſoften by the heat of water. 

CO'DLING, /. an early kind of apple, fo 
called from its being generally boiled for eating. 

COE FFI CAC V, / can and efficacia, Lat. | 
the united power of ſeveral things acting toge- 
ther to produce an effect. ; 

' COEFFI'CIENCY, /. [cor and efficio, Lat. 
the acting together, or joint power of ſeveral 
things to produce an effect. 

COEFFI'CIENT, / [con and efficiens, Lat.] 
that which acts jointly with another. Co- 
cients, in Algebra, numbers or uneven quanti- 
ties prefixed to letters, in which they are ſup- 
poſed to be multiplied. In Fluxions, applied 
to any generating term, it is the quantity ariſ- 
ing from the diviſion of that term by the gene- 
rated quantity. | 

COE'NOBITES, [Serodires] in Church 
hiſtory, a fort of monks in the primitive 
church, ſo called from living in common, 1n 
which they differed from the Anchorites, who 
retired from ſociety. The cœnobitic life took 
its riſe from the times of the zpoſtles, and was 
the fate and condition of the firſt Chriſtians, 
according to St. Luke's aceount of mem. 

COEQUAL, a. being in the lame ſtate, 
condition, and circumſtances as another. 

COEQUA' LITY, / the ſtate of two perſons 
or things which are equal to each other. 

To CO'ERCE, v. a. [ccerceo, Lat.] to 
reſtrain by force, or puniſhments, from the 
committing any crime, or performing any 
action. 


C-O-F.. 
CO'ERCIBLE, «: that which may er 
2 de reſtrained. | Tis "ich may or ain 
CO'ERCION, | Ltr J ['t, | 
Lat.] a check, or — ym ries 
from the violation of any law, by meths d 
puniſhment, | 
CO'ERCIVE, a. that which has 
of reſtraining ; that which has the au 
yon 1 puniſhment, * 
SSK NTIAL, [ koefſenfhial] a. [c 
cfſentia, Lat.] bool 2 12 2 
COESSENTIA'LITY, keeſſer ſhidlity | . 
the quality of partaking of the lame eſſenct. 
— 8 3 . con and @ternys, Lat.) 
exiſting eternally with another; e ; 
nal with anal 6 ae 
COETE'RNALLY, ad. in a mannerequally 
eternal with another. | 
COETE'RNITY, /. [cor and  eternitar, 
Lat.] having an eternity of exiſtence together 
with, or equal to the eternity of another. - 
COE'VAL, a. cou, Lat.] born or pro. 
duced at the fame time; of the ſame age with 
another. | 
COE'VOUS, 4. [ coeur, Lat.] of the fant 
age; living at the ſame time. 
To COENT'ST, v. . | con and exiſts, Lal. 
to exiſt, or be at the ſame time, or in the 
lame place. 
COEXI'STENCE, / the having exiſtence 
at the fame time or place with another. 
COEXT'STENT, a. having exiſtence at the 
ſame time with another. ö 
To COEXTE' ND, v. 4. to extend to the 
ſame ſpace, period, or duration with anether, 
followed by with, before the object vic 
which the co-extenſion is formed. 
COEXTE'NSION, / the act or ſtate of 
extending to the ſame ſpace or duration with 
another, 
CO'FFEE, /. [Arab.] the berry of a tre, 
formerly peculiar to the kingdom of Van 
in Arabia, but now propagated in moſt of ou 


the "Roſs 
thority of 


little inferior to the beſt Turky. It grows 
on a tree forty feet high, which in Arabia 
always covered with flowers and fruit. 3 
leaves reſemble the common laurel. Tit 
liquor or decoction made from the ber] 
roafted, was introduced firſt into Englavd 1 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, n 
the year 1652, bringing with him one Paſquth 
a Greek ſervant, to make coffee for hin; 
who was the firſt perſon that ever ſet up | 
coffee-houſe. : 

CO'FFEE-HOUSE, / a place where col 
fee is fold, perſons generally meet, if next 
Change, tranſat buſineſs, and the bew. 
papers are taken in for the ascommodation® 
cuſtomers. | 

CO'FFEE-MAN, I one who keeps a ccf 
houſe. 

CO'FFER, /. [cofre, Sax. ] a cheſt for kf 
ing money. Figuratively, treaſure. In Forte 
fication, a hollow ledgment acroſs a dry 9 
the upper part of which is raiſed with pf 


5 timber above the moat's level, wo 4 


colonies, in Jamaica eſpecially, where it 5 
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COOGNISE: 


In Paſtry, a mould of paſte for a pye, A paper 


it ſo as to direct jt in its fall. Neuterly, to 


Jef compelling ; the power ot extorting aſſent, 


F RUMEnts, 


CSU . 
with hurdles laden with earth, and ſerves as a 
parapet with embrazures. It is generally uſed 
by the befieged to diſtreſs the enemy, when 
they endeavour to paſs the ditch. 
[6 CO'FFER, v. a. to put into cheſts or 
ers, followed by up. 
% FFERER 45 th king's houſbold, ſ. a 
principal officer at court, in the counting- houſe, 
or elſewhere, next to the comptroller, who in- 
ſpects over the behaviour an conduct of the 
other officers of the houthold, and pays them 
their reſpective ſalaries. 5 | 
CO'FFIN, /. Len, Fr.] the receptacle 
wherein a dead body is placed for its interment, 


caſe in form of a cone or pyramid 3 a round 
piece of paper with the edges bent up perpen- 
dicularly, uſed by the apothecaries to drop 
their boluſſes in, to keep the outward part 
clean. 
To CO'FFIN, v. a. to place, or incloſe in a 
coffin. 

ro COG, v. a. to perſuade, wheedle, or 
gain a perſon over by flattery, er an inſinu- 
ating addreſs, To falſify, or corrupt a manu- 
ſcript, by inſerting ſome word or ſentence ; 
to obtrude falſhoods, or endeavour to make 
them pals current. To ccg a die, is to ſecure 


lye; to wheedle, 
C06, / the tooth of a wheel by which it 
acts upon another wheel. 
To COG, v. a. to fix cogs in a wheel. 
CO'GENCY, /. | from cogo, Lat. | the power 


or obedience. 
CO'GENT, part. [cogens, Lat.] able to 
compel to action; poweriul; reſiſtleſs. 
COGENTLY, ad. in a forcible manner. 
Extorting conviction and affent, applied to ar- 


CO'GGER, J, a flatterer; a wheedler, 

CO'GGESHALL, a town in Eſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on the river 
Blackwater, or Pant, over which there is a 
bridge. It has one large church, and three 
me*ting-houſes, The town conſiſts of ſeveral 
narrow ſtreets badly paved, and there is here a 
manutattory of bays. It is 44 miles E. N. E. 
o London, 

CUGITABLE, a. | from ogito, Lat. ] that 
wach may be thought on, or may be the ſub- 
ject of thought. 

COGITA'TION, / Ceogitatio, Lat.] the 
beholding any idea in the mind; the act of 
tanking. Figuratively, thought, purpoſe, in- 
Kution, or deſign; meditation. 

COGITA'TIVE, 4. [ from cegito, Lat.] 
ha\ ing the power of thought ; given to thought, 
Way, or reflection. 

CU'CLE-STONE, / [cxegolo, Ital. Ja ſmall 
pevdle : a little tone. 

q COCNA TION, /. [ cogratio, Lat.] in Civil 
2", the relation between both males and fe- 
4.4: deſcending trom the ſame ſtock ; rela- 
2 8 Partaking of the ſame nature. 
COUNISE'E, [konifet] , in Lau, the per- 


oe 

ſon to whom a fine in lands or tenements is, 
acknowledged. | 

CO'GNISOR, CA] . in Law, one that 
paſſes or acknowledges a fine in lands or tene - 
ments to another. . 

 CO'GNITIVE, a. that whick has the power 
of knowing or apprehending. : 
CO'GNIZABLE, [by ſome pron. Firiſable] 
a. | cogniſable, Fr.] proper for the conſideration 


examinatien and notice. | 
CO'GNIZANCE, {by ſome pron. kite 
Zance | . | connoiſſance, Fr. | in Law, an ac» 
knowledgment ot a fine, or confeſſion. of ſome. 
thing done; the hearing of a matter judicially ; 
the particular juriſdiction of a magiſtrate, or 
an object which more particularly falls under 
his inſpeCtion or notice; a badge by which 
any perſon may be known or diſtinguiſhed. 

COGNOMINA'TION, /. a ſurname; the 
name ofa family, or name added from any ac- 
cident or quality. 

COGNO'SCENCE, /. knowledge. 

COGNO'SCIBLE, a: { from cogno/co, Lat.] 
that may be knoun; poſſible to be known 
being the object of knowledge. 

To COHA'BIT, v. u. 9 Lat.] to 
dwell in the ſame place with another; to live 
together as man and wife. | 

COHA'BITANT, /. one who dwells in the 
ſame place with another, 

COHABITA'TION, 7. the act of dwelling 
with another in the ſame. place, the living to- 
gether as man and wife, 

COHE'IR, /. [| coheres, Lat.] a man who 
enjoys an inheritance together with another. 

COHE'IRESS, /. a female who enjoys an 
inberitance with another. 

To COHE'RE, v. n. Ccobæro, Lat.] to 
ſtick together; to hold faſt to one another as 
part of the ſame body. To be wall connected; 
to depend on what has preceded, and conne 
with what follows, applied to literary compo- 
ſitions. To ſuit, fit, or be fitted to; to agree. 

COHE'RENCE, or COHE'RENCY, . 
[ coberentiq, Lat.] in Phyfics, that ſtate of bo- 
dies in which their parts are joined together ſo 
as to reſiſt divulſion, or ſeparation ; relation; 
dependency ; conſiſtency, ſo as one part of a 
diſcourſe does not contradict another. 

COHE'REN'T, part. [coberens, Lat.] ſtick- 
ing together ſo as to reſiſt a ſeparation; ſuit- 
able, adapted to one another; conſiſtent, or nut 
contradictory. 

COHE'SION, / the action whereby the 
atoms or primary corpuſcles of bodies are con- 
need together ſo as to form particles, and the 
particles are kept together ſo as to form ſen- 
fible maſſes. Figuratively, cohefon ſigniaes the 
ſtate of union or inſeparability both of the parti - 
cles of matter and other things; connection. 

COHE'SIVE, 4. that has the power of 
ſticking faſt, ſo as to reſiſt ſeparation, 

COHE'SIVENESS, /. the quality of uniting 
ſo as to reſiſt any attempt to ſeparate them, 
applied tothe particles of matter. 


To CO HOBATE, v. 4. to pour any diſ- 
| | ; ar 


or inſpection of a perſon ſubject to judicial 
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ESD QC ICT. "1 


© Bquor diſtil led upon that which remains after 


foldiers, in the Reman armies, containing about 


5 COL. 
ttted liquor upon its reſiduum, or remaining 
matter, and diſtil it again. 
COHOBA'TION, /. the returning any 
the diſtillation, 2nd the diſtilling it again, 
CO'HORT, / [cebors, Lat.] a troop of 


. In Poetry, uſed for any company of 
oldiers or warriors. 
COIF, / [ coeffe, Fr.] a head-dreſs; a lady's 
; a ſerjeant at law's cap. 
CO'TFFED. 4. wearing a cojf. 
CO'tFFURE, ,. { coefure, Fr.] head-dreſs. 
To COIL, v. 4, [cueillir, Fr.] to reduce into 
2 narrow compaſs. © To coil a rope, is to wind it 


COT 
confuſion, or buſtle, occaſioned by ſome 9 
rel; a rope wound into a ring. mY 
COIN, /. ¶coigne, Fr.] a corner; any thing 
ſtanding with a corner outwards; a brick cut 
diagonally, pronounced guoir or guine. 
COIN, /. money, or metal ſtamped with 
a lawful impreflion; payment of any king; 
compenſation, As money is the general me. 
dium of commerce, and as every nation ha 
coins peculiar to itſelf, we apprehend it wil 
be of no ſmall uſe to the reader to inform hin 
of the value of thoſe cains that have been, «« 
now are current in ſeveral countries where 
trade is carried on. And as the Jewiſh coin 
are very proper to be known, for the right un. 
deritanding of the Scripture, we ſhall beg 


COIL, /. [fellerer, Teut. ] a tumult, noiſe, 
JEWISH COINS 


with them. 
reduced 10 Engliſh Money. 
E 


In England, the current ſpecies of gold coin 
are the guinea, half-guinea, quarter-guinea, 
jacobus, laureat, angel and rofe-noble ; the 
. aſt of which are now ſeldem met with, 
having been moſtly converted into guineas, 
chiefly during the reigns of Charles II. and 

ames II. The filver ceins are the crown, 

H. crown, ſhilling, and fixpence. There 
are likewiſe penny, two penny, three penny, 
and groat pieces in filver. The copper coins 


| | Gerah | 8 * — 0 © 1-5 
10 Beach [£( —— — 2 1 
|: 20] 21 Sd] o 2 35 
| 1000 e 5 mY 50 | Maneh, mina hebraica | $46 E 
| — of RI | — 9 — 
ooo © ooo 3000 60 Talent 342 3 9 
Solidus aureus, or Sextula, worth 8 5 eee oO 12 of 
Siclus aureus, worth — — 1 16 6 
A Talent of gold, worth | — $475 © 0 


7 the articles of Union, it is appointed, that 
all the coins be reduced to the Engliſh, and 
the ſame accounts to be obſerved throughaut 
the whole iſland. In Ireland, the coins art 
the ſame as in England, except that the Englilk 
Milling paſles for 26 half-pence, which are tht 
only coin peculiar to that country, 

In France, the only gold coin now eurrem 
is the louis d'or, with its diviſions, which an 
half and quarter, and its multiples, which at 


are the half-penny and farthing. Jn Scotland, 


the double and quadruple louis d'ors. 


Value and proporiion of the FRENCH COINS, 


Denier, equal to & of a farthing ſterling. < 
| 2 | Double 
| 3 ; 14 | Liard f " 
| 12] 64 | Sol Faris, is equal nearly to e o ef 
| re Haas Sans © n. 
240 120 80 20 | Livre d accompt o o 0 
| 720 360 | 240 60 | 3 | Ecu — 953 
The old louis d'or is valued at „ — o 16 % 
The new louis d'or at — 1 0 - 
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lu Spain, the gold coin is the piſtole; above 
which is the double piſtole, and piece of four 
pittoles, and under it the half piſtole ; to which 
muſt be added, the caſtilians of gold. The 
Clver money are the piaſtre, or piece of eight 
rials, and its diminutions ; as alſo, the ſimple 
rial, with its diminutions. The cepper coins 
are the ochavos, or octavos, which are of two 
kinds, the one equal to four marvedis, and or- 
dinarily called quarta; the other double this, 
and called double quarta; and laſtly, the mar- 
vedis. In Spain they have new money and old; 
the old, current at Sevil, Cadiz, Andaluſia, &c. 
is worth 25 per cent. more than the new, cur- 


rent at Madrid, Bilboa, St. Sebaſtian, &c. 


This difference is owing to their king Charles 
11. who, to prevent the exportation of money, 
raiſes it 25 per cent. however, ſeveral provinces 
retained the ancient ſtate. : 


Value and proportion of the SPANISH COINS, 
Quarta, four marvedis 


„ 
Ocavo, or double quarta, 8 marvedis 
Real of Old Plata, equal to — © 
Piece of eight, or piaſtre — 0 
Pittole 


— — 


In Portugal, the gold coins are the milleray, 
er St. Stephen, and the moeda d' oro, or moi- 
dote, which is properly their pistole; above 
this are doppio moedas, or double piftoles, and 
quadruple ſpecies equal to five piſtoles. The 
ſilver coins are the cruzada, pataca or piece of 
eight, and the vintem, of which they have 


| two lorts, the one ſilver, and the other billon. 


The ree is of copper, which ſerves them in ac- 
tompte, as the marvedis does the Spaniards, 


Res, ree, or rez, equal to three-fifths of a far- 


thug ſterling, 
Vintem, 20 res 
Cruiada, 26 vintems 


1 


Mi-moeda,' or half piſtole — 0 13 6 
Moeda d'ro, or piſtole — 3 
Doppio moeda, or double piſtole 2 14 0 
Ducat of fine gold 6 


bendes the above, they have pieces of gold of 
the value of gl. 128. al. 168. and other ſub- 
divitons, 


DUTCH COLIN S. 


Thoſe of ſilver are crowns or dollars, duca- 
tons, florins and ſchellings, each of which 
bz its diminution. The ſilver is billon ; the 
tant and penny, of copper. 


33 
Ducat of Holland — 0 9 3-2 
4catoon — — O 5 5.59 
— or rixdollar — © 4 4.28 
ne three-guilder piece, or ſixty 
ſtwers wits bee N 0 5 2-46 
The guilder, floria, or 20 ſtivers o 1 8.08 
The lion dollar — — oO 3 7.97 


Fiz (chelling goes for fix ſtivers, and the ortke 
u the fourth part of a ſtiver. 


C 01 


FLEMISH COINS. 


=, 


Thoſe of gold are imperials, rides or philips, 
alberts and crowns ; thoſe of ſilver, are philips, 
rixdollars, patagons, ſchellings, and guldens 3 


and thoſe of copper, patards 


Groat, eight patards £- 4. 
Single ſtiver — o o 14 
Schelling — — 0 o 7 
Gulden o 2 © 
Rixdollar, dollar, patagon — 0 4 6 
Imperial — —— 8 


The German, Dutch, and French coins are 
current here. The German and Italian coins 
are ſo numerous and various, every prince and 
ſtate having a coinage of their own, that it 
would be a difficult as well as uſeleſs taſk, to 
reduce them to any ſtandard, many of them 
being current only in the place where they are 
coined ; and as the knowledge of them can be 
of no ſervice to the reader, unleſs he happens 
to travel into thoſe countries, we ſhall paſs 


x on to 8 

| The DANISH COINS. 
| | 4 ts 
The geld ducat 9 3 & 
The horſe - — 1 1 + 

| The four-mark piece — 2 8.23 
Marc lubs — — 1 6 
Scheſdal, or two marks —— 3 6 
Rix-mark — ® 12 
Slet-mark © 9g 


SWEDISH COINS. 


Thoſe of copper are the rouſtique, alleuvre, 


mark, and money. & : = 
A gold ducat is equal to — 9 33 
An eight-mark piece of filver — 5 2 
A four-mark piece — 8 7 
A chriſtine a 20S 
A caroline — — 1 52 


The Swedifh money, properly ſo called, is 
a kind of copper, cutan little ſquare pieces, or 
plates, about the thickneſs of three Engliſh 
crowns, and weighing five pounds and a half, 
ſtamped at the four corners with the Swediſh 
arms, and current in Sweden for a rixdollar, 
or piece of eight. . 


MUSCOVITE COINS. 


0 8 4. 
The copes of gold, worth — 1 67% 
Copee of ſilver, or denaing ——- © 31 
Poluſk — 0 
Motoſke — — © © 4 
The ruble of ſilver, valued at — 4 6 
The cheroonitz of gold, called Qucat : | 6 
by foreigners 9 


It were eaſy to give an account of many other 
coins, ſuch as the Poliſh, Turkiſh, Perſian, 


Indian, &. but as a particular deſcription of 
| : wels 


401. | 


theſe would'take up more room than we have 
to ſpare, we mult refer the reader toſuch books 
as treat particularly of this ſubject. 

| To COIN, v. a. to mint, or ſtamp metals 
for money ; to make or forge any thing, uſed 
in an ill ſenſe. 

COI'NAGE, F. the ſtamping metals; or 
making money. This was formerly performed 
dy a hammer, but at preſent by a mill; the 
former was the only method known till the 
yeaf 1553- The Englith coinage, by adding 
the letters on the elges, contributed not a little 
to its perfection. Figuratively, this word is 
uſed for coin or money; the charges or expence 
of coining. Forgery, or invention, uſed in a 
bad ſenſe. | 

To COINCT'DE, v. 7. | coincide, Lat.] to 
fall upon, or meet in the ſame point; to be 
conſiſtent with, to concur. 

COI'NCIDENCE, J. the ſtate of ſeveral 
bodies or lines falling upon the ſame point; 
concurrence ; conſiſtency, or uniting to effect 
the ſame end, or eſtablith the ſame point. 

COLNCIDENT, a. [ coincidens, Lat.] fall- 
ing upon the ſame point, applied to bodies, or 
lines. Concurriag ; conſiſting; agreeing; mu- 
tually tending to the ſupport of any particular 

oint. 

COINDICA'TION, / | from cen and #ndico, 
Lat.] the concurrence of many ſymptoms, be- 
ſpeating or betokening the ſame cauſe. 

CO'INER, /. one that makes money. 
Figuratively, a maker of counterfeit money 
an inventor. 

To COJO'IN, v. x. [comurgo, Lat.] to 
join with another in the {ame office. 

- COVISTRIL, /. a coward, or run-away 
cock. 

COIT, / [4:te, Belg.] a thing thrown at a 
mark. See QO. : 

COITION, / * ccitio, Lat.] the act of pro- 

agating the ſpecies; the act by which two 
bodies come together. 

COKE, /. (from cogzo, Lat.] fuel made 
by burning pit-coal under the ground, and 
guenching the cinders; as in making charcoal, 
It is frequently uſed in drying malt. 

CO'LAYNDER, | pron. calender f. | from 
cala, Lat.] a feve, either of hair, twigs, or 
metals through which any mixture 1s ſtrained, 
. and leaves the groiſe; parts behind it. 

COLA'TION, / rom c/o, Lat.] the act 
of filtering, training, or ſeparating any fluid 
from its dregs or impurities. 

COLA'TURE, /. | trom cola, Lat.] the act 
of ſeparating the dregs of any fluid by ſtraining 
it tarough a ſieve, or filtrating it through pa- 
per; the matter ſtrained or filtrated. i 

CO'LBERTINE, J. a kind of tine lace worn 
dy women. | 

COLCHESTER, a town of Eflex, with a 
market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, It is 
a place of great antiquity, and pleaſantly and 
commodiouily ſeated on the S. fide of the river 
Coine, which is navigable within a mile of. 
the town, on the declivity of a hill. It was 


C0 
and three poſterns, befides nine teh woch 
but theſe are now in a great — 
liſhed, It had 16 pariſh churches, but 
only 8 are uſed ; theſe are not very large, — 
moſt of them were damaged in Cromwet! 
time. There are here alſo five meetfig-houſe, 
The ftreets are not very broad, though they 
are tolerably pared. The town ſuffers; — 
in the civil wars. There is a large manuln. 
tory of bays, for Spain and Portugal, and te 


4 
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town is famous for oyſters and ering 
and imports wine, brandy, coals, deals, & 
It was lately a corporation, but has loft iv 
charter for ſome miſdemeanour; however, i 
{till ſends two members to parliament, Ty, 
wards the E. are the ruins of an old cal, 
with a fence round it, about two actes n 
circumference. It is 51 miles E. N. E. & 
London. b 

CO'LCOTHAR, F. in Chemiſtry, the dy 
ſubſtance remaining after diſtillation, but ger. 
rally applied to the caput mortuum of vitridl 

COLD, a. [ cold, Sax, ] without warnt, 
warming ; having a ſenſation of cold, or ſhiver. 
ing, becauſe the particles of air are leſs in ns 
tion than thoſe of our body, or being mite 
with nitrous particles, diminiſh” the motiond 
thoſe of the body; that which is not volatil 
or eaſily put in motion by heat. Figurative), 
unaffected ; not eaſily excited to action; . 
different; not able to move the paſſions ; u. 
ſerved, or void of the warmth of friendfhy 
and affection; chaſte, temperate, not ealiy 
provoked to anger; not meeting with a war 
or affectionate reception; deliberate; calm. 

COLD, J ſomething void of heat and m. 
tion, and which contains in it no particles « 
fire; that which produces the ſenſation d 
cold; a diſeaſe cauſed by ſtopping perſpiration 
and other effects of cold weather. 

CO'LDLY, ad. without warmth or het; 
with great indifference or unconcern. 

CO'LDNESS, /. oppoſite to heat; tht 
quality which cauſes a fenſation of told, ad 
deprives a perſon of his natural warmth.ul 
heat; want of kindneſs, love, eſteem, or u. 
fection; coyneſs, chaſtity, or freedom from u 
immodeſt deſires. 

COLE, [caw!l, Sax. ] a general name foral 
ſorts of cabbage. | 

CO'LEFORD, a town of Glouceſterſbin, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is 123 mis 
W. N. W. of London. 

COL E SEED, / in Botany, the rape, fron 
hence rape- ſeed oil is drawn, cultivated i 
teeding cattle. 2 Et 

CO'LESHILL, a town in Warwick, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated 
on the fide of a hill, by the river Cole, if 
which there is a ſtone bridge. It is 103 m 


N. W. of London. > 
CO'LEWORT, / in Botany, a {peas 
the cabbage. 338 
CO'LIC, V Ccolicus, Lat.] in Medic! 
ſcrere pain in the lower venter, and 10 ct 
becauſe it Was formerly thought to be ſeated 


ſurrounded with a wall which had fix gates, 
| 3 
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"ſharps and ſtimulating humours. A flatulent 


rolic is a pain i the bowels, owing to dry 
feces dantained in the inteſtines. A nervous 
duc is from convulſive ſpaſms, or contort ions 
of the guts, whereby their capacities are 
ſtraitened. An byfteric colic ariſes from diſorders 
decullar to women, and from a conſent of parts. 
The tene calic proceeds, by conſent of parts, 
from the irritation of the ſtone or gravel in the 
bladder or kidne s. | 
CU'LIC, a. affecting the bowels. 
ToCOLLA'PSE, v. x. [collapſus, Lat.] to 
fall together; to cloſe together ſo as one fide 


ſtall touch another, 


COLLA'/PSION, / the ſtate of veſſels 
cloling of chemlelves; the act of cloſing to- 
gether. 

CO'LLAR, / [collare, Lat.] an ornament 
of metal worn by knights of ſeveral military 
orders, hanging over the ſhoulders on the mantle, 
ar! generally couſiſting of a gold chain, ena- 
melled with eyphers and other devices, and 
nung the badge of the order ſuſpended at the 
totom. That of the order of the Garter con- 
fits of 88, with roſes enamelled red, within 
a z+ricr enamelled blue, and a George at the 
bottom. Calar is likewiſe that part of the 
harnels which is round a horfe's neck. The 
bi of the dreſs which ſurrounds the neck. 
{, //ip the cular is a phraſe for getting tree, 
eſcaping, or extricating one's ſelf from any 
d:fcult engagement. A collar of bran is a 
guatity of drawn rolled and bound up in a 
rouadith prrcel. 
Iu CO LLAR, v. à. to ſeize by the collar. 
Joined ith orator, to roll it up ane bind it 


a round torm. 


CULLAR-BONE, / the clavicle, one of 
the bones „hich are on each ſide of the neck. 
iy COLLA'TE, v. a, | collatum, Lat.] to 


bo pe one thing with another of the ſame 


e, to place in an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
_ COLLATERAL, 4. cen and latus, Lat.] 
4: de nde; running parallel; mutual, or ſuch 
Deomes near relations, applied to affection. 
In Geography, ſituated oy the fide of another. 
Not virect, obligue. Concurrent, applied to 
provi, In Coſmography, intermediate, or 
ang det een the Cardinal points. In Genea- | 
375, appiicd to re!a'ions of the ſame ſtock, but 
Dathe lame line of aſcendants and deſcend- 
s; Lach are uncles, aunts, nephews, couſins. 
Cle '4: Lijcent, in Law, is that which paſſes 
to rote > children. _ Collateral aſſurance is 
> Sond made ver zud above the deed itſelf for 
= per vrmance of a covenant. Collateral ſe- 
9919 2 dec made of other lands, beſides 
8 the deed of mortgage, on their 
dot de ag a 1Hcient ſecurity. 

— CULLA TERALLY,. ad. fide by fide, 


e poiition or ſituation. Not in the 


vo 
* — — a 
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 COLLAfTION, / [co/latio, Lat.] the a& 
of beſtowing or conterring, applied to gifts or 
favours ; the comparing one copy or thing of the 
ſame kind with another. In Canon Law, the 
beftowing of a benefice by a biſhop, who has 
right of patronage. - An elegant public enter- 
tainment or feaſt, 5 | 

COLLA'TOR, J one who examines copies 
or manuſcripts, by comparing them with ſome 
other writing. In Law, one who preſents to 
an eccleſiaſtical living or benefice, generally 
applied to the preſentation of a biſhop. 

.CO'LLEAGUE, Laa; J. [ collega, Lat.] 
a partner or aſſociate in the tame office. 

To COLLEA'GUE, [ kolleg ] v. a. to unite 
or join with. 

To COLLE'CT, v. a. [colleftum, Lat.] to 
gather together ; to bring ſeveral things together, 
or into the ſame place; to add into a ſum; to 
infer, draw, or deduce from arguments. Fol- 
lowed by the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, &c. 
to recover from a ſurprize; to reaſſemble one's 
ſcattered ideas. | 

CO'LLECT, /. Ceallecta, Lat. ] a ſhort com« 
prehenſive prayer, uſed in the church ſervice. 


Lat.] gathered together, collected. 


COLLECTA'NEOUS, a. Ccollectaneus, 
COLLE'CTIBLE, a. that which may be 
gathered, or deduced from any premiſes. _ 
COLLE'CTION, / ſcelle@io, Lat.] the act 
of gathering ſeveral pieces together; an aſſem- 
blage of things in the ſame place. 
COLLECTI“TIOOUS, [ ko/lekrifbious] a. [cole 


lectilicus, Lat.] gathered up. Wants authority. 


COLLE'CTIVE, 4. { colle&tivus, Lat.] ga- 


thered together, conſiſting of ſeveral members 


Ghz with a ttring, in order to make it retain” or parts, forming a whole, or one common maſs. 


In Logic. a collective idea, is that which unites 
ſeveral things of the ſame kind. In Grammar, 
x callective noun is a noun which expreſſes a 
multitude or ſeveral of the ſame ſort, though 
uſed in the ſingular number; as a company an 
army; a fler t. ö 

COLLECTIVELY, ad. in a body, taken 
together, oppoſed to ſingly or ſeparately. In 
general; or generally; in one mals or heap. 

COLLE'CTOR, /. Cecllector, Lat.] one who 
gathers ſcattered things together. 

COLLEGE, /. | collegium, Lat.] a commu- 
nity, or :ciety of men ſet apart for learning or 
religion. The word college bears a different terſe 
in different countries. In Germany, there is 
the college of electors, who aſſemble in the diet 
of Ratiſhon. At Reme, there is the college of 
cardinals, a body compoſed of three diſtinct / 
orders of them. The univerſities of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Paris, have their ſeveral col- 
leges, in which learning 1s taught. Among 
the Jews were ſeveral colleges, conſiſting gene- 
rally of the tribe of Levi, Samuel is. ſaid to 
have founded the college of the prophets. 
Among the Greeks, the lyceum and academy 
were celebrated colleges. Colleges have been 
generally in the hands of thoſe devoted to 


religion. Thus the Magi in Perſia; the 


2: Coicendants, though from the ſame | Gymnoſopbiſts in the Indies; the Druids in 


Gaul and Britain, had the care of inſtructing 
youth 
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pouch in che ſciences. After the eftablich- 


ment of Chriſtianity there were almoſt as 


many colleges as monaſteries, particularly in 


the reign of Charlemagne, who enjoined the 
monks to inſtruct youth iti muſic, grammar; 
and arithmetic. In London, there is the 
Callege of Civilians, commonly called Doctors 
Commons; founded by Dr. Harvey; dean of 
the arches, for the profeſſors of the civil law 
reſiding iti London. Alſo, the College of Phy. 
ficians, a corporation of phyſicians in London, 
whoſe number, by the charter, is not to ex- 
ceed eighty. Sion College, or College of the 
London clergy, who were incerporated in 1631, 
at the requeſt of Dr. White, under the name 
of the preſident and fellows of Sion College; 
it is likewiſe an hoſpital for ten poor men, 


the firſt within the gates of the houſe, the| 


other without. Greſham _ or College of 
Philoſophy, founded by Sir William Greſham, 
Who built the Royal Exchange, is now pulled 


| down, and the Exciſe Office built on its ſite. 


The ſubjects of the lectures (now read in a 
room over the Royal Exchange) are divinity, 
aſtronomy, muſic, and geometry, rhetoric 
civil law, and phyfic; each lecturer has gol. 
a year, and had a lodging in the college. Col- 
lege of Heralds, commonly called the Hera/ds 
Office, a corporation founded by King Richard 
III. who granted them ſeveral privileges, as 
to be free from ſubſidies, tolls, offices, &c. 
Colleges of Common Law, ſee Inns of Court. 

COLLE'GIAL, a. relating to a college, or 
poſſeſſed by a college. 

COLLE'GIAN, /. an inhabitant or mem- 
der of a college. 

COLLE'GIATE, a. confiſting of colleges; 


inſtituted or regulated after the manner of a 
college. Collegiate church is that which is en- 


dowed for a ſociety or body corporate, con- 
fiſting of a dean and ſecular prieſts, without a 
biſhop; of this kind are Weſtminſter-Abbey, 
Windſor, &c. 

COLLE'GIATE, / a member of a college, 
or one bred at an univerſity, 

COLLET, /. | from . Lat.] formerly 
any thing that was worn about the neck. 
Figuratively, the neck. Among Jewellers, 
that part of a ring in which the ſtone is ſet. 

To COLLIUDE, v. a. [collids, Lat.] to 
ſtrike, beat, or daſh two things together, or 
againſt each other. | 

CO'LLIER, / one who digs for ceals in a 
mine; one who ſells or deals in coals; a veſſel 
made uſe of to convey coals by water. 

CO'LLIFLOWER, SeeCautiritowss. 

COLLIGA'TION, / [ co/ligatio, Lat.] the 
binding things cloſe, or together. 

CO'LLINGBURN-DUKE, a village in 
Wiltſhire, about 10 miles S. of Marlborough. 

COLLI'QUAMENT, /. the ſubſtance any 


- thing is produced to by diſſolution, or fuſion, 


i. e. by being diſſolved or melted. 

CU'LLIQUANT, part. [ colliguant, Lat.] 
that which has the power of diſſdlving, melt- 
ing, or waſting. 


to melt, diſſolve, or turn a ſolid into a ful, 
7 on 3 n 

COLL N, /. the meltj 
thing by , Medicine, * 
wherein the blood and other animal fluids 60 
through the ſecretory glatids. 

COLLYQUATIVE, a. melting or diffol 
vent. A colliquative feven is that which is . 
tended with a diarrhea; or proftiſe ſweats, from 
too lax. a cofitexture of the fluids . 

COLLIQUEFA'CTION, / {from call. 
facio, Lat; | the reducing different metals w 
m_ _— on. ns on a fire. 

N, J. ¶tolliſo, Lat.] the att 

ſtriking two bodies COD 8 

COLLOCA'TION, / Ccullacatio, Lat.] de 
act of placing; diſpoſition. 1 

To COLLO'GUE, [ koll3g} v. a. to wheedle; 
flatter, impoſe upon; or ſeduce by fair works, 
A low word. : | 

CO'LLOP, /: à thin ſlice of meat, or ſteak; 
a piece or lice of any animal. 

- CO'LLOQUY, / [ collogitizm, Lat.] a cn. 
ference, of converſation; a diſcourſe in writing, 
wherein two or more perſons are repreſented u 
ſpeaking or talking together on any topic. 

CO'LLOW , / [ ſuppoſed by Johnſon rather 
to be colly, from the black grime sf 
burnt coals or Wood. | 

COLLUCTA'TION, /. Crollactatis, Lat] 
the mutual ſtruggle or commotion ef the pu- 
ticles of any fluid between themſelves; oppoſ- 
tion; fermentation, Figuratively, contelt; 
ſpite ; mutual oppoſition, $a 

To COLLU'DE, v. a. [colludoy Lat.] to join 


COLLU'SION, /. [ collufio, Lat.] in Lav, 
a deceitful contract or agreement between tuo 
or more perſons, for the one to bring an action 
againſt the other, in order to defraud 2 third 
perſon of his right. 

COLLU'SIVE, a. fraudulently concerted of 
agreed upon between two perſons, in order to 
cheata third, 

COLLU'SIVELY, ad. concerted or con- 
trived in a fraudulent manner, with a frau- 
dulent deſign. '” 

COLLU'SORY, 4. carrying on a fraud by 
ſecret concert, To 

COLLY'RIUM, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, an 
external remedy for diſotders in the eyes. 

* CO'LNBROOK, a town of Buckingham- 
ſhire, with a market on AVedneſdays. It i 
ſeated on the river Colne, which feparats 
this county from Middleſex, It is a great tho- 
roughfare on the weſtern road, and has ſe 

good inns. It is 174 miles W. from . 

COLNE, a town of Lancaſhire, wit 1 
market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated on 2 im 
hill, near the eaſtern confines of the county- 
It is 214 miles N. N. W. of London. 

COLOGNE, [Koln] an ancient, =o 
rich, and celebrated town of Germany» * 
an archbiſhop's ſee, and an er . 2 
12 pariſhes, monaſteries, and 305 
od clots Sick a vaſt number of monks and 


To CO'LLIQUATE, v. a. Lcalliguo, Lat.] 


nuns, It is a place of us great he ar 


in a fraud; to conſpire in impoſing on a perion. 
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1 Cot © 
the inhabitants are but few for ſo large a 
ce, It is a free imperial city, and 
though the elector has a palace here, he has 
not the liberty of ſtaying in it for many days 
together, nor is he admitted to come at all 
with a numerous attendance, The inha- 
bitants are generally Roman Catholicks; 
but there are ſome Proteſtants, who are 
obliged to perform their devotions at Mil- 
heim, * in the duchy of Borg, near three miles 
from the city, It is 19 miles E: of Juliers, 


„ass W. by N. of Mentz. Len. 6. 38. E. 
lat. 50. 50. N. 

fa COLO'GN E, [ K:l3n | electorate of, one of 
the moſt conſiderable countries of Germany, 

* is bounded en the N. by the duchy of Cleves 
and Guelderland, en the E. by the duchy of 

Ye! Berg, on the S. by the archbiſhoprick of 

wh Treves, and on the W. by the duchy of 


uliers. It is divided into the dioceſe and 


*: ie domain. The dioceſe is divided into the 
3 upper and the lower; the domain compre= 
EY hends the duchy of Weſtphalia, and the terri- 
ing toy of Recklincuſen. The elector is arch- 
* chancellor of the empire for Italy, and has a 
right to conſecrate the emperor for Italy, 
ther with that of Mentz, This eleQorate is 
+ of thouzht to be the moſt fertile and pleaſant 
country of all Germany; and it abounds in 
at.) 15 wine, paſtures, and all the neceſſaries 
of life, 
ny CO'LOMB, ST. a town in the county of 
ny Cornwall, with a market on Thurſdays. It 


Is 249 miles W. by S. of London. 
COLON, J. Tha, Gr.] in Grammar, 
a point or ſtop marked thus (:) uſed to make a 


Laws aule greater than that of the ſemicolon, and 
— His els than that of a period ; and when ſtops were 
Qion Þrit invented, to leparate any member of a ſen. 
third kence; but at preſent it is uſed in a period 


here the ſenſe ſeems complete, but is lengh- 
ned by ſome ſupernumerary ſentence, begin- 
ing with an adverſative conjunction, as but, 
rvertheleſs, Kc. In Anatomy, the greateſt 


wy Ind widett of all the inteſtines. 
frau- COLONEL, [ kullnel] f. [ colonel, Fr.] an 


i. 


"cer In the army who has the command in 
\otaregiment, Colonel Lieutenant is one who 
*amands a regiment of the guards, whereof 
"© x'82, or other great perſonage, is colonel. 
"Uenant-colonel is the ſecond officer of a re- 
went at the head of the captains, who com- 
4193 in the abſence of the colonel. 

0 LONELSHIP, [4ulnclſhip] /. the office 


* 2 colonel. 


f intabitants; to ſettle 
rom lome other 
COLON 
urs diaced | 


rat 


with people brought 
place; to plant with colonies. 
NA'DE, J. [from colonna, Ital.] a 
a eircular form; or a ſeries of pil- 
na 1 and inſulated withinſide. 
„„, any ler les or range of pillars. 

00 10 NV, J. | colonia, L. 4 body of 
| i ent trom the mother country, to cul ti- 
1 Ba lettle ſome other place. Figuratively, 
ery bettled by a body of people both in 
laing from lame other place. 


To CO'LONISE, [ Eilonize) v. a. to plant 


ECOL 


| CO'LOPHONY [kilyfony] J. 


home Colo. 
pho, a city, whence it is imported] a refinous 
ſubſtance prepared of turpentine boiled in wa- 
ter, andafterwards dried; or from a ſlow eva- 
poration of a, fourth or fifth part of its ſubſtance 


by fire. 
CO'LORATE, a. [coloratus, Lat. I coloured 
dyed ; marked or ſtained with any calour, 
COLORA'TION, / [from colors, Lat.] the 
art or practice of colouring or painting; the 
ſtate of a thing coloured. | ; 
COLORTFIC, a. [ colorificus, Lat.] that 
which has the power of producing colours, or 
of colouring any body. 
' COLO'SSE, or COLO'SSUS, /. Ccalaſſus, 
Lat.] a ſtatug of enormous ſize; that of 
Apollo at Rhodes, made by Chares, was ſa 
high that ſhips could paſs, with full ſails, be- 
tween its legs; its height was 126 feet; few 
people could fathom its thumb; it was over- 
thrown by an earthquake after ſtanding 1360 
years ; and being found proſtrate on the ground 
by the Saracens, when they became matters of 
the iſland, was fold by them to a Jew, who 
loaded goo camels with the braſs of it. 
COLOUR, [pron. kwller] /. [colors Lat. ] 
the different ſenſations excited by the refract- 
ed rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a 
different manner, according to the different 
ſize, ſhape, or ſituation of the particles of 
which bcdies are compoſed.” In a popular or 
vulgar ſenſe, the different hue in which bodies 
appear to the eye. Figuratively, the roſy hue 
of the cheeks; the tints or hues produced by 
covering any ſurface with paint. Under colour, 
appearance, or pretence. 5 | 
To CO'LOUR, [killer] v. a. [coloro, Lat. ] 
to mark, or dye with ſome hue or tint. Figu- 
ratively, to 3 or excuſe; to aſſign ſome 
plauſible or ſpecious reaſon ſor an undertaking ; 
to bluſh. = 
CO'LOURABLE, [ kierable} a. ſpecious, 


plauſible, : 
[ killerably ] ad, plauſi- 


CO'LOURABLY, 
bly ; ſpeciouſly. 

CO'LOURED, [kwllered] part. ſtreaked ; 
diverſified with different hues. 
CO'LOURING, [ kwlering ] . that branch 
of painting which teaches the proper diſtribu- 
tion of lights and ſhades, and. laying the eo- 
lours with propriety and beauty. 
CO'LOURIST, | &ilerift | ſ. a painter ex- 
celtent in the tints he gives his pieces, and 
the manner in which he diſpoſes his lights and 
ſhades. | 
CO'LOURLESS, [kwiller/eſs] a. without 
any colour; white; tranſparent, 

COLT, / | colt, r young horſe that 
has never been ridden, or broke, Figurativaly, 
a raw, ignorant perſon. . 

COLT's-TOOTH, /. an imperſect and ſu. 
perfluous tooth in the. mouth of a young horſe. 
Figuratively, an inclination to youthful plea- 
ſures, wantonneſs, or gaiety. . 

CO'LTER, /. [ cwltar, Sax. |] the ſharp iron 
of a plough, which breaks up the ground per- 


dicularly to the plough-thare. ; 
c 


COM 


CO'LTISH, 4. reſembling a colt; wanton. [tween two perſons; a duel. 


CO'LUMBARY, /, [ catumbarium, Lat.] a 


COM 


F iguratireſ, Oe 


tion, or ſtruggle. 


place where-doves or pigeons are kept; a dove-| CO'MBATANT, /. [combattant, af by 


cot; a pigeon-houſe, 

CO'LUMBINE, . [ columbina, Lat.] in 
Dying, a pale violet, or changeabte dove co- 
Jour. Likewiſe the heroine, or chief female 
character in pantomine entertainments. 

COLUMN, | k#lum?] /. [ columna, Lat.] in 
Architecture, a round pillar made to ſupport 
or adorn a building. In War, a deep file or 
row ef troops or diviſion of an army, march- 
ing at the ſame time towards the ſame place, 
with intervals between them to prevent confuſi- 
on. Sy NON. By the word pi/lar is underſtood 
a ſupporter of ſome roof; by the word column: 
a particular k ind of pillur, that which is round: 
thus every column is a pillar, tho' every pillar 
i» not a column. 

COLU'/MNAR, er COLUMNA'RIAN, a. 
formed in the ſhape of a column. 

CO'LUMPTON, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on 
the river Culm, over which there 1s a bridge, 
and is a pretty handſome place. It is 164 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

COLU'RES, [#oleirz} [. [coluri, Lat.] in 
Geography and Aſtronomy, two great circles 
imagined to interſect each other at right angles, 
in the poles of the world; one of which paſſes 
thro' the equinoctial points, Aries and Libra; 
the other through the ſolititial points, Cancer 
and Capricorn; the latter determining the ſol- 
ſtices, and the former the equinoxes. 


that fights. Figuratively, a champion or 


ler for any opinion. 

CO'MBER, [k3mer] /. one who paſſeth 
wool through the comb, and prepareth it {vr 
the ſpinner. . 
COMBINA'TION, /. an union of private 
perſons for ſome peculiar purpoſe, Figura. 
tively, union of qualities or bodies; mixture, 
Union or aſſociation, - applied to ideas. la 
Mathematics, the variation or different order 
in which any number of things may be if. 
poſed. | 
To COM3BI'NE, v. 4. to join together, 
Figuratively, to link together in unity, affe. 
tion, or concord. Neuterly, to join together, 
applied to things.  Figuratively, to unite in 
one body. To unite in friendſhip, applied to 
erſons. 

CO'MBLESS, [ k7mleſs] a. wanting a cont, 
without a comb, applied to a cock. 
COMBU'ST, art. burnt, In Aſtronomy, 
applied to a planet, when eight one-half dry; 
diſtant from the ſun. 

COMBU'STIBLE, a.. that which may it 
burnt, or that which eafily catches fire. 
COMBU'STIBLENESS, /. the quality d 
catching fire eaſily. 

COMBU'STION, [ kombzift-yun J. I contal. 
tion, Fr.] the burning of ſeveral things dg 
ther; conflagration; conſumption by rt, 
Figuratively, confuſion, noiſe, harry, comm. 


CO'MA, . fag, Gr. ] in Phyſick, a kind tion, produced by reſtleſs minds, eicher i 


of lethargy or ſleepy diſeaſe, wherein a perſon 
has a violent propenſity to ſleep. 

COMATO'SE, a. lethargic; ſleepy; or at. 
feed with a coma, 

COMB, [ 45m] /. [ cams, Sax. ] an inſtrument 
made of horn, tortoiſe-ſhell, or box, ſawed, 
through which the hair is paſſed in order to 
cleanſe or adjuit it; likewiſe an inſtrument 
made of iron or Reel wires fixed upright on 
a piece of wood, through which flax, wool, 
or hemp is paſſed to prepare it for ſpinning. 
The top or creit of a cock, fo called from its 
reſembling the teeth of a comb. The recep- 
tacles or hollow places in a bee-hive, wherein 
the honey is Rored, 


To COMB, Fun] v.. a. [camben, Sax. ] to / 
lean or ſmooth the hair by paſſing a comb |-omply with; to agree to. 
through it; to make wool or flax kit for ſpin- 


wing, by paſſing it through a comb. 


COMB-MARTIN, a town in Devonſhire, be diſcovered. 
It is ſeated 
on the Severn Sea, where it has an inſet which |lickly known or publiſhed. 


with a ſmall market on Saturdays. 


moral or political affairs. 
To COME, v. u. [prater T came, or bait 
come, participle come | 5 Sax. | to more 
from a diſtant to a nearer ſituation, either tv 
thing or perſon ; to approach, draw near id. 
or advance towards, To proceed to iſſue. 
To become. To become preſent, and 80 
longer abſent. To happen; to fall out, 4 
come about, to come to paſs; to fall out. 10 
change; to come round. To. come afin 
follow. To come in, to enter. To comp!) 
to yield; to hold out no longer. To 2" 
at a port or place of rendezvous, To becont 
madith, or brought into uſe. To be an 
gredient; to make part of a componti® 
To come into, to join with, to bring help. 
To rome c, * 
repeat an act. To revolt. To riſe in difti 
lation. To com- out, to be made publick. 0 
To come out with, to give à 
To come abroad, to be für. 


to; to let fly. ee ee 


runs through the town. It is but a ſmall place, rive at or attain. 
5 miles E. of Ilfracomb, and 176 W. by S. of ; to happen. 


London. 


To CO'MBAT, v. *. | combatire, Fr.] to; come by, to obtain, gain, or acquire- 
fight, generally applied to a due! or a fight, 177 for, to be early enough to obtain a 
where the perſons engage hind to band. Ac-:any thing, alluding to the cu 


tively, to ficht. Figuratively, to engage 
CO'MBAT, /. {| combat, F.; . 
battle with another; fometin.:: 


duch, generally applicd i” 44: £1.24, cment be- 


cnet; a ſhare of the game. 
collrain”$ go à to reſemble. 


To follow as a conſequ®*) 
J come again, to come a lee 
To ceme at, to reach. 

| Tic 
thace A 
ſtom in bunt 


* 


in A 


time; to return. 


; where thoſe dogs that are flow came 1 
To come near, 10 apf 
To come H, to eſcafe: *. 

To come am to ti" 
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E 
er grew; td advance to combat. To come to, 
| to agree or conſent; to amount jo, applied to 
arithmetic. To come ts himſelf, &Cc. to recover 
om a fright, or a fit, To come up with, to 
overtake. Io come upon, to invade, attack, or 
feize unexpeRedly. ; 

COME, Inter jection, implying an exhorta- 
tion to attention, diſpatch, and courage, when 
uſed ſingiy; but when repeated, it implies a 
grant, permiſſion, ſuppoſition, or a tranſition 
from the topic which preceded, to avoid giving 
effence. | 

COME, ad. means when it ſhall come. To 
come, in, futurity ; not preſent. | 

COME'DIAN, / | comedien, Fr.] one who 
acts on the ſtage. In a reſtrained ſenſe, applied 
only to one who appears in a comedy; but in 
a more looſe ſenſe, any actor. | 

CO'MEDY, /. [from xap} and , two 
Gr. words fignitying a village and a poem, be- 
cauſe it was at firit only a poem exhibited in 
villages | a dramatic piece, repreſenting ſome 
6iverting tranſaction, being an exact picture of 
common life, expoſing the faults of private per- 
ſons, in order to render them ridiculous and 
univerſally avoided. | 

CO'MELINESS, FL. grace; handſomeneſs 
united with an appearance of dignity. 

CO'MELY, a. handſome, graceful, applied 
to that appearance which excites reverence ra- 
ther than love. Applied to things, that which 
is ſuitable to a perſon's age or condition, con- 
ſiſtent with virtue, or agreeable to the rules of 
rizht reaſon. 

CO'MELY, ad. in a graceful, becoming, 

and pleaſing manner. 


or bent CO MER, /. that which ſoon grows, or 
0 more riſes above ground, applied to plants. A viſi- 
er w. tor; 2 perſon; wbo enters or ſettles in a place. 
jear th 1: give up one's ſelf to the firſt comer, is to em- 


brace ay doQtrine implicitly, and without 


and 0 examination, 

ut, 49 COMET, / | cometa, Lat. ] in Aſtronomy, 
ut. T6 an opaque- heavenly body, like the planets, 
after, mor ing in its proper orbit, which is very ec- 


centric, having one of its foci in the center of 
the ſun, It is diftinguiſhed not only by its 


o deco orbit, but likewiſe by its appearance, from the 
de an! | Planets, as being bearded, tailed, and haired; 
npoution, bearded when caſtward of the fun, and its light 
elp. 1 marches before; tailed when weſtward of the 


n, and the train follows it; and hatred when 
duametrically oppoſite to the ſun, having the 
eum between it, and all its tail hid, ex- 
cepting a few ſcattered rays, The orbits of 
comet: approaching near to a right line, in 
lome puts thereof they go ſo near the ſun, 
e according to Sir Iſaac Newton's compu- 
in, their heat is 2090 times as great as that 
| ©! red-hot iron. To this let it be added, from 

the {ime ereat author, that theſe bodies are ſo 
ter irom being ſuch tremendous objects as 
nen are eſteemed to be by the vulgar, and 
flſely pretended to be by atheiſts, that their 
arm" pheres deing dilated, rarefied, and dif- 
5 - Viroueh the celeſtial regions, may be at- 
Caics down w the planets, become mingled 


COM 


with their atmoſpheres, and by that mears 
ſupply the deficiencies which would otherwiſe, . 
by continual exhauſting, affect this and other 
planets; ſo that their revolutions, inſtead of 
being looked on as the harbingers of terror and 
calamity, ſhould rather be eſteemed a friend! 
and benevolent viſit, wherein they beſtow ſuc 
preſents to Every planet they paſs by as are re- 
quiſite to prevent its decay, and ſupply its in- 
habitants with ſuch things as are neceſſary . to 
their exiſtence, 

COMETA'RIUM, /. [Lat.] a mathema- 
ticai machine, repreſenting the method of a 
comet's revolution. ; 


which belongs or relates to a comet. 

CO'MFIT, /. [| confit, Fr. L a dry ſweet- 
meat; any vegetable preſerved by boiling it in 
ſugar, and drying it afterwards. 

To COMFORT, v. a. [ comforts, low Lat.] 
to ſtrengthen, excite, invigorate, enliven, or 
make a perſon undertake a thing boldly by 
perſuaſions ; to make a perſon grow cheerful 
that is in ſorrow, by advice and arguments. 

COMFORT, /. ſupport, aſſiſtance, or 
countenance z conſolation, or ſupport under 
calamity and danger. | 

CO'MFORTABLE, à. receiving relief er 
ſupport in diftreſs ; affording conſolation ; hav- 
ing the power of leſſening diſtreſs. 

CO'MFORTABLY, ad. in a cheerful 
manner; in a manner free from dejection or 
deſpair, = 

CO'MFORTER, /. one that diminiſhes or 
leſſens the degree of a perſon's ſorrow under 
misfortunes 3 one who ſtrengthens and ſupports 
the mind in miſery or danger. 

CO'MFORTLESS, a. without comfort, 
without any thing to lighten the burden, or 
allay the ſenſation of misfortunes; applied 
both to perſons and things. 

CO MIC, or CO'MICAL, a. Ccomigue, Fr.] 
relating to, or fit for comedy; ridiculous, or 
cauſing mirth, either from an unuſual aſſem- 
blage of ideas ſeemingly inconſiſtent, or antic 
geſtures, and polite raillery. ' 

CO'MICALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to raiſe mirth, either. by an aſſociation or aſ- 
ſemblage of ideas ſeemingly inconſiſtent ; by 
polite or good-natured raillery, or by ſome 
odd and antic geſture. £ 

CO'MICALNESS, / that quality by which 
a thing appears odd or ridiculous, and raiſes 
mirth in the mind. ; 

COMING, F. the act of moving towards 
a perſon or place; approach; preſence, or 
arrival; the preſence of a thing, which was 
abſent ſome time before. Coming-in, the pro- 
duct of a perſon's eſtate, penſion, ſalary, or 
buſineſs. 

COMING, part. applied to the inelination, 
propenſity or affection; fond ; forward; eafily 
complying. Applied to time, ſomething not 

reſent; ſomething future. | 

COMI'TIAL, { komiſhal] a. [| comitialis, 
Lat. ] relating or belonging to an aſſembly, ap- 


plied peculiarly to that of the Romans. 
5 R 2 | CO'MMA, 


CO'METARY, or COME'TIC, 3. chat 


- 


-guratively, the exerciſe of authority, or en- 
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COM 
H' MMA, .. {[xipma, Gr.] in Grammar, 
a pauſe, or ſtop marked thus (,) uſed to diſtin- 
guiſh ſuch members of a diſcourſe from each 
other wherein there is a verb, and nominative 
caſe, ſeveral nouns adjective, or ſubſtantives, 
in the ſame ſentence, not joined by a conjunc- 


COM 
that demand notice, approbation and eſteem: to 
praiſe; to deliver or entruſt with confidence, 
and full aflurance of protection. Todefire to be 
mentioned in a kind and reſpectful manner, 
COMME'NDABLE, a. worthy of praiſe. 
COMME'NDABLY, ad. in a manner wor. 


tion, and where the ſenſe is not complete. Inf thy of commendation. 


Muſic, the ſmalleſt of all the ſenſible inter- 
vals of tone, ſeldom uſed but in theory, to 
ſhew the juſtneſs of the concords, and is about 
the ninth part of a tone, or interval, whereby 
a perſe& ſemitone, or tone ſurpaſſes an im- 
perfect one. In Natural Hittory, a very beau- 
titul moth, ſo called from its having a white 
mark on one of its wings, in. the form of this 
int. 

To COMMAND, v. a. commander, Fr.] 
to order, including the idea of authority; to 
keep in ſubjection; to oblige a perſon to per- 
form any thing. Figuratively, te arrogate or 
claim by mere force; to overlook; to be ſitu- 
atcd above any place, ſo as to be able to look 
into, or annoy it. 


COMMAND. / authority or power. Fi- 


forcing obedience. In a Military ſenſe, the 
power of overlooking, and taking or annoying 
any place. 

COMMA'NDER, /, he that has the direc- 
tion of, or authority over others. In a Mili- 
tary ſenſe, a leader, chief, or officer. A paving 
beetle, or rammer. In Surgery, an inſtrument, 
called likewiſe a gloſſocomium, uſed in moſt 
tough, ſtrong bodies, where a laxation has been 
of long continuance, 

COMMA'NDERY, /. the exerciſe of a 
command, or the office of a commander, In 
Hiſtory, applied to a benefice or fixed revenue 
belonging to a military order, and conterred 
on ancient knights, who had done ſome eonſi- 
derable ſervice to the order. 

COMMA'NDMENT, F. | commandement, 
Fr. | an expreſs order to door abſtain from any 
thing. When it orders any thing to be done, 
it is named a poſitive command ; but when it for- 
bids the doing a thing, it is then termed a 
negative command, 

COMMATERIA'LITY, /. of the ſame 
matter or ſubitance with another; reſem- 
blance to ſomething in its matter or ſub-— 
ſtance. 

COMME'MORABLE, a. | from commemoro, 
Lat. | deſerving to be mentioned with honour 
and reverence; worthy to be celebrated and 
kept in remembrance. 

COMMEMORA'TION, /. the doing ſome- 


thing in order to preſerve the remembrance of of an author. 


any perſon or thing. 

COMME'MORATIVE, a. tending tp 
preſerve the remembrance of any perſon or 
thing. d | 

To COMME'NCE, v. u. | commencer, Fr. |] 
to begin; to take its beginning; to aſſume a 
new character which it never did delore, applied 


COMME'NDAM, /. [low Lat.] in Canom, 
a vacant benetice which 1s given to a perſon to 
ſupply till lome other perſon 2 or 
named to it. 
COMME'/NDATARY, /. one who hold; a 
living on commendam. 
COMMENDA'TION, . a faveurable 
repreſentation of a perſon's good qualities ; 
praiſe ; recommendation; a meſſage of kind. 
neſs. 


mands or engages notice, eſteem, and approba- 
tion, from a favourable diſplay of good quali- 
ties; containing praiſes. | 
COMME'NDER, /. one who praiſes, or 
diſplays the virtues of another, in order to 
render him eſteemed and beloved. 1 
COMMENSA'LITY. /. | from commenſali 
Lat. | the act of eating, or fitting to eat, at 
the ſame table with another, 
COMMENSURABPFLITY, /. the capacity 
of being meaſured by ſome common meaſure or 
ſtandard. 
COMME'NSURABLE, a. {cn and met- 
ſura, Lat.] in Geometry, having ſome com- 
mon aliquot part, or which may be meaſured 
by ſome common meaſure ſo as to leave no te- 
mainder. Thus a foot and a yard are commen- 
ſurable, becauſe an inch taken 12 times is 
foot, and 36 times a yard, 
To COMME'NSURATE, v. @. [con and 
menſura, Lat. | to reduce to one common mea» 
ſure ; to extend as far as. 
COMME'NSURATE, part. reducible to 
one common meaſure z equal; proportionate, 
COMME'NSURATELY, ad. a capacity u 
meaſuring or being meaſured by another equally 
extenſive. | ; 
COMMENSURA'TION, . the redudtim 
of, or meaſuring a thing by ſome comma 
meaſure ; proportion. 

To CO'MMENT, v. . [ commentor, Lat.) 
to write notes; to explain, interpret, or e- 

ound. 5 

COMMENT, // notes or annotations, 1 
order to explain an author; expoſition; c. 
planation 3 remark. | ; 

CO'MMENTARY, J {commentarius Lat, 
a continued and critical explanation of the ſeal 


CO'MMENTATOR, / one who wi 
remarks, notes, or explanations of an author, 

COMMENTI'T IOUS, [ kommentiſbiou;) & 
[ commentitius, Lat.] invented ; forged þ nchu 
ous ; without any exiſtence, but in the brain. 

COMMERCE, /. { commercium, Lat. 


exchange of commodities, or the buying 


to perſons and things. 
To COMME'ND, v. 4a. | commer, Lat.] 
to reprelent a perſou as poeſſed 0i thoie virtues 


telling merchandize both at home and * 
in order to gain profit, and increaſe aer, 
5 ot lite. Commerce is uſed figura is 
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tr intercourſe of any kind. SY NON. Traffic 
relates more to the exchange of merchandize ; 
„ade and commerce, to that of buying and ſel- 
ling; with this difference, that trade ſeems to 
imply the manufacturing and vending of mer- 
chandize within ourſelves; commerce, negoci- 
2tinz with other countries. 

COMME'RCIAL, à. belonging er relating 
to trade or commerce. 

ro CO'MMIGRATE, v. a. | con andmigro, 
at.] to move in a body, or with one common 
conſent, from one country to another. 
COMMIGRA'TION, / the removal of a 
large number of perſons or animals from one 
country to another. 

COMMINA'TION, J. [ comminatio, Lat.) 
2 threat; a declaration or denunciation of 
puniſhment or vengeance for any crime: an 
office of the church, containing the threaten- 


r ings denounced againſt any breach of the di- 
0 vine laws, ard recited on Aſh-Wedneſday. 
COMMI'NATORY, a. applied to laws, a 
6 clauſe in any law or edict, importing a puniſh- 
" ment for the breach or violation of it, | 
CUOMMINUIBLE, a. [from comminuo, 
ty Lat. | that which may be broken, powdered, 
or or reduced into ſmall parts. | 
To COMMINU'TE, v. a. [ comminus, Lat.] 
fo to pulverize; to grind z to break into ſmall 
m- Arts. 
red : COMMINU'TION, / the act of reducing 
re- into ſmall particles, by grinding, powdering, 
n. breoking or chewing. 
is COMMI'SERABLE, a. [| con and miſereor, 
Lat.] that which deſerves, or is the object of, 
and pity and relief; thewing pity and eompaſſion to 
"_ perſons in diſtreſs. 
To COMMIUSERATE, v. a. [cor and 
e to cle, Lat. | to pity; to compaſſionate. 
le. SYNON, We naturally commiſerate the ſorrows 
ty of ot one we love, We may pity, and yet not 
ually have c-mpaſſicn, We may have beth pity and 
Compalſi , yet not commiſerate. | 
ion COMMISERA'TION, /. [conmiſeratio, 
men Lat. } a tender, ſympathizing, and affectionate 
regard for thoſe in diſtreſs. 
Lit.] CO MMISS AEN, F. an officer commiſ- 
er honed occaftonally for a certain purpoſe; a 
; delegate or deputy, In Church Government, 
ns, it * who exerciſes eceleſiaſtical juriſdiction in 
3 ex · ſuch places as are at a conſiderable diſtance 
rom the biſhop's ſee. In the army a conmi/- 
lat} *'3-go.ral of the muſters, is one who takes 
e ſecle 


des of the numbers or ſtrength of every re- 
ment, ſees that the horſe are well mounted, 
*'. that the men be well clothed and accou- 
Commifſary-general of proviſions, fur- 
72 ris ary with every thing neceſſary for 


COMMISSION, / [commiſſio, Lat.] the 
act . entruſting any thing; a truſt ; a warrant 
1 any truſt is held. In Common Law, 
"nds or letters patent, which all per- 
3 Suns juriſdiction, have to empower 
WE te hong and determine any cauſe or fuit ; 

en of the judges, &. There are a 


e \ariety of Commiſſions iſſuæd from the 


7 ' 
COM 
crown, In Trade, it ſometimes means the 
power of acting for another, and ſometimes 
the premium or reward a perſon receives tor 
ſo doing, which 15 &, 1, 2, g, or more per cent. 
according to the nature or circumſtances of the 
affair. . | 
To COMMI'SSION, v. a. to authorizes 
empower, appoint, or give a perſon authority 
to diſcharge an office. 

COMMI'SSIONER, , one whoſe name is 
inſerted in any warrant for the diſcharge of a 
public office; one empowered to act in a par- 
ticular quality by patent or warrant. 
COMMI'SSURE, /. [ commifſura, Lat.] a 
joint ; ora place where two bodies, or the parts 
of an animal body, are joined together. 7 
To COMMIT, v. a. [committo, Lat.] to 
entruſt, or truſt a perſon; to ſend a perſon to 
prifan; to perform, act, or perpetrate ſome. 
crime or fault, 
COMMT'TMENT, / the act of ſending: 
a perſon to prifon, 

COMMI'TTEE, J. a number of perſons: 
to whom the conſideration or examination o 
an affair is referred. 


mitted ; an object worthy of impriſonment. 

To COMMI'X, v. 4. | cammiſces, Lat.] to 
mix, blend, or join ſeveral things together, or 
into one maſs, : : 


COMMI'XTURE, / mixture; incorporation. 
COMMO DE, /. | Fr. | the head-dreſs of a 
woman. 
COMMO/DIOUS, a. {commodus, Lat.] the 
ſuitableneſs of a thing to any particular pur- 


welt contrived, applied to building. 

COMMO'DIQUSLY, ad. in a convenient 
manner, applied to ſituation. Enjoying the 
neceſſaries and comforts of life, applied to 
condition. Fitted or ſuited to any particular 
end or view. 


COMMO'DIOUSNESS, /. the fitneſs or 
COMMO'DITY, /. [commeditas, Lat.] con- 


Commerce, wares, goods, merchandize, or that 
which is the objec of trade, 


admiral, or perſon commiſſioned to command 
a ſquadron of ſhips. When three or more ſail 
of ſhips are in company, the eldeſt captain aſs 
ſumes this poſt, and has this title. . 
CO'MMON, a. | communis, Lat.] that which 
is enjoyed by different ſpecies of animals; be- 
longing equally to more than one; the pro- 
perty of no perſon; without a proprietor or 
poſſeſſor; vulgar ; mean; trifling; frequently 
ſeen; uſual ; eaſy to be had; of little value ; 
general; public; intended for the uſes of every 
body. In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs. as 
ſignify both action and paſſion, Applied to 
nouns, ſuch as ſignify both ſexes under one 
term, as parent ſignifies both father and mother. 


COMMUTTIBLE, a. liable to be com- 


COMMIXION, COMMI'XTION, or 


poſe ; free from any hindrance or obſtruction; 
convenient; ſeaſonable, or ſuitable ; ſpacious, 


ſuitableneſs of a thing to any end; advantage. 


veniency, profit, intereſt, or advantage.. In: 


COMMODO'RE, /. in the Navy, an under- 


CO'MMON, J. an open field, free for any 
| | inhabitant - 
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COM 

intabitant of the lordſhip wherein the common | 
lies to graze his cattle in. | 

To CO'MMON, v. . to enjoy a right of 
paſture in an open field in conjunction with 
others. | 

CO'MMONABLE, 4. that which may be- 
come open or free, applied to ground. | 

 CO'MMONAGE, F. in Law, the right of 

paſture in a common; or fiſhing in another 
perſon's water; or of digging turf in the ground 
of another; the joint right of uſing any thing 
equally and together with others. 

CO'MMONALTY, /. {communaute, Fr.] 
the people of the lower rank; the common 
people. Figuratively, the major part or bulk 
of mankind. 

CO MMONER, /. one of the common 
people; one of low rank ; a perſon who bears 


COM 
in its primary ſenſe, uſed in Law, the cm. 
mon good; a regular form of government or 
polity, eſtabliſned by common conſent ; a form 
of government in which the ſupreme power iz 
lodged in the people; a republic; a democracy, 

CO'MMORANT, &. reſident, dwelling, 
tarrying, ſojourning. _ 

COMMOYT ION, /, [commotio, Lat.] tu. 
mult, diſturbance, ſedition, diſorder, or con- 
fuſion, ariſing from the turbulent diſpoſitions of 
its members, applied to a ſtate, Figuratively, 
inward confufien or violence ; diſorder of 
mind; preturbation; a violent motion” or 
agitation. 

To CO'MMUNE, v. n. [ communice, Lat.] 
to converſe ; to talk together; to impart ſen. 
timents mutually to each other, 

COMMUNICABI'LITY, /. an open or 


no titles; one who has a ſeat in the houſe of 
commons. In Law, one who has a joint right 
to paſture, &c. in an open field. In the Uni- 
verſity, one who wears a ſquare cap with a 
taſſel when under graduate, is of a rank be- 
tween a battler and gentleman commoner, and 
eats at the common table. 

CO'MMON-LAW, F{. cuſtoms, which by 
long preſcription have obtained the force of 
Jaw, and were received as laws in England, be- 
fore any ſtatut> was enacted in parliament to 
alter the ſame; and are now diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſtatute law. 

CO'MMONLY, ad. generally; frequently; 
uſually. 

COMMONT'TION, /. | commonitio, Lat.] 
advice; warning. | 


CO'MMONNESS, F. frequency, or repe- 


tition; participation among, or application to | 


ſeveral. 

To COMMON- PLACE, v. a. to reduce 
to, and tranſcribe under general heads. 

COMMON-PLACE-BOOK, / a book 
wherein things or extracts are recorded alpha- 
betically, or reduced to general heads, in order 
to aſſiſt a perſon's memory, or enable him to 
ſupply himſelf with any curious obſervation on 
any topic he wants. 

COMMON-PLEAS, /, the king's court, 
no held at Weſtminſter, but formerly move- 
able ; it was erected at the time that Henry 
III. granted the great charter. In perſonal 
and mixed actions, it has a concurrent juriſ- 
di gion with the King's Bench; but has no 
cognizance of the pleas of the crown ; the ac- 
tions come hither by originals ; the chief judge 
is called, Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common- 
Pleas, who is aſſiſted by three other judges, al; 
of them created by letters patent. 

COMMON-PRAYER, . is the liturgy, 
or forms of lervice, uſed by the church of 
England. | 

CO'MMONS, /. the vulgar; the lower 
ſort of people ; the lower houſe of parliament, 
conſiſting of members choſen by the people. 
A portion ot food or victuals uſually eaten at 
one meal, ſo called at the univerſities. 

COMMONWE'AL, or COMMON. 
WEALTH, | #ommonwwe!, or kommonwelth \ /. 


generous diſpoſition, whereby a perſon is vill. 
ing to impart his ſentiments to another ; the 
poſſibility or power of being imparted or com- 
municated to another. 

COMMU'NICABLE, a. { communicate, 
Fr.] that which may become the property of, 
or be related or imparted to, another; uſe 
with 0. 

COMMU'NICANT, ,. one who partake 
of the bleſſed ſacrament. |, 

To COMMU'NICATE, v. a. | communicy 
Lat.] to impart to anether; t9. make another 
a joint partaker with ourſelves ; to conter ot 


| beftow a poſſeſſion; to - diſcover one's ſenti- 


ments or knowledge to another. Neuterly, it 
Theology, to receive the ſacrament ol the 
Lord's Supper; to be connected or joined; u 
have ſomething common with another. 
COMMUNICA'TION, /. | communication, 
Fr.] applied to ſcience, the act of imparting 
diſcovering, or revealiag. A common inlet of 
paſſage, leading ſrom one place to another; the 
mutual intelligence kept up between perions 
or places; a converſation, conterence, or i: 
parting a perſon's ſcatiments in mutual dil 
courſe. k ; 
COMMU'NICATIVENESS, J readive's 
of imparting benefits or knowledge to others. 
COMMU'NION, / | communis, Lat.] uver- 
courſe ; {ellowſhip ; common poſſeſſion; 2 pu 
taking of the ſame thing. In Diviuty, te 
common or public celebration of the Lord; 
Supper. : g 
COMMUNITY, / [communitas, La. 
government; a body of people united. togetht! 
in the ſame form of government: _—_ 
participation, poſſeſſion, or enjoyment, opp 
to approbation. = 
COMMUTABTLITY, /. the quality 7 
being the proper object of interchange» cr © 
being capable of exchange. 
COMMU'TABLE, a, an altem © 
change of difpoſition or ſentiment, apple 
the mind. A change or form of quality, 7 
plied to bodies; the giving one thing 1 hy 
change for another ; the act of ſubititutins 
pecuniary for a corporeal puniſhment; n 
or redemption. 
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COM 
change, alteration, bartering ; the exchanging 
a corporeal for a peeuniary puniſhment. - 
COMMUTA'TIVE, 4. [ from commuto, 
Lat.] relating to exchange. Commutative juſtice | 
is that which is exerciſed in trade, and is op- 
ed to fraud or extortion in buying or felling. 
To COMMU'TE, v. a. { commuts, Lat.] to 
exchange ; to put one thing in the place of ano- 
ther; to buy off, or ranſom. 
CO'MPACT, /. ſpattum, Lat.] a bargain 
or agreement entered into between two or more 
arties ; à contract. ; 
To COMPACT. vu. 4. to unite or join to- 


gether cloſely ; to conſolidate, or render ſolid 


de preſting the particles of a body sloſe to- 
ether ; to lea-ue, or enter into a bargain. 

COMPA'CT, a. cloſe, denſe, and heavy; 
having few pores, and thoſe very ſmall. Ap- 
plied to Stile, conciſe, or containing much 
matter in few words. 

COMPA'CTLY, ad. in a cloſe, neat 
manner. 

COMPA'CTNESS, J firmneſs; hardneſs; 
devſity, 

COMPA'CTURE, / the manner ia which 
ans thing is joined; a joint or joining. 

COMPA'GES, /. [Lat.] a compoſition 
er ſyſtem wherein ſeveral things are joined or 
united, | 

COMPAGINA'TION, J. union, or joining 
ſeveral parts together, 

COMPA'NION, / [compagnon, Fr.] one 
with whom a perſon frequently converſes, or 
with whom he is generally ſeen. 

COMPA'NIONABLE. 4a. fit for the com- 
pany of others; agreeable ; ſoctable. 

COMPA'NLONSHIP, /, a body of men 


| forming one company; fellowſhip or afloci- 


Alen. 

CO'MPANY, / [cempagnie, Fr.] ſeveral 
perlons aſſembled in the ſame room, either for 
converlation or mutual entertainment; ſeveral 
p<r1011 united together to carry on one general 
au common deſign; a number of perſons 
united or incorporated by ſome charter; a 
body corporate; a corporation, In War, a 
ſmall body of infantry under one captain. In 
the Marine, a number of merchants ſhips go- 
ing the lame voyage, and mutually bound. by 
charter-party, to ſtand dy and defend each 
ether. Je bear or keep company, is to go with! 
« ptrion, or to viſit him often, 

Lo CO'MPANY, 2. 2. to be often in a per- 
ſon's pretence z to go or walk with a perlon ; 
to attend ; to aſſociate with, | 

COMPARABLE, a. worthy to be com- 


| pred; equal to, or reſembling, 


00 MPARABLY, ag. in ſuch a manner 
ot compariſon ; in a comparative 
Manner, ; 0 ; 
4) a” . I 
N = hens RATIVE, a. [ comparativus, Lat.] 
N ch rclults merely from a compariſon 
een that which has the power of 
Ny compariſon, o comparing two things 
„das together, in order to find out their re- 


ſemblance ; | 
ance or difference. In Grammar, the 
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COM 
ideas are compared together, and the differ- 
ence either in exceſs or diminution is ex- 
preſſed. | 
COMPA'RATIVELY, ad. ina comparative 
manner; accordipg to the diſtance or Jikeneſs 
found from comparing. : : 
To COMPARE, v; a. [compare, Lat.] to 
bring two er more things together, in order, 
by an inſpection of them, to find in what they 
agree or differ, to apply one thing as the mea- 
ſure of another ; to liken. When the com- 
pariſon intends oaly an illuſtration of a thing 
by its likeneſs, then zo or mts is uſed before 
the thing brought by way of illuſtration. But 
when perſons or things are compared together, 
to diſcover in what they agree or diſagree, or 
their relative pyoportions, then with is uſed. - 
COMPA'RE, /. the ſtate cr being com- 
pared ; likeneſs ; eſtimate or judgment formed 
on compariſon. | 
COMPA'RISON, /. [ compariſon, Fr.] 
judging of the difference of two things, by ex- 
amining, or comparing them together. *. The 
ſtate of a thing compared. In Grammar, the 
formation of an adjective through the various 
degrees in which the fignification of the poſi- 
ory 7 heightened or diminiſhed as /oft, ſefter, 
of teſt. n | 
To COMPA'RT, v. a. | compartir, Fr.] to 
divide, or lay down a general deſign or plan, 
in all its different parts, diviſions, or ſubdi- 
viſions. : | 
COMPA'RTMENT, . /. ag e, 
Fr.] a deſign compoled of different figures, 
diſpoſed with ſymmetry, as ornaments of 4 
parterre, ceiling, or picture; a diviſion” of a 
picture, or deſign. | 
COMPARTI'TION, /. the act of com- 
parting or laying down the ſeveral parts or di- 
viſions of any plan or deſign. Figuratively, the 
part of any plan. In Architecture, the uſeful 
and gracetul diſtribution of the whole ground- 
plot of an edifice into rooms of office, of re- 
ception and entertainment. 5 ul 
COMPA'RTMENT', J. a diviſion, or ſe- 
parate part of a deſign. | 
To CO'MPASS, v. a. [ compaſſer, Fr.] to 
ſurround ; to incloſe; te ſtand round in a ring; 
to beſiege or block up; to graſp or incloſe in the 
arms; to obtain, attain, ſecure, or have, | 
CO'MPASS, /, orbit; revolution; extent 
In Muſic, the power of 
the voice, or of an inſtrument, to ſound any 
particular note. An inſtrument conſiſting of 
a box, including a magnetical needle, which 
points towards the North, and is uſed by ma- 
riners to ſteer their ſhips. Compaſſes, a mathe- 
matical inſtrument, conſiſtiug of ta branches, 
taſtened. together at the top by a pivot, about 
which they move as on à centre, and are uſed 
in taking diſtances, drawing circles, and in 
working problems in the mathematics. 95 
COMPA'SSION, / Ccampalſion, Fr.] a diſ- 
poſition of mind which inclines us to feel the 
miſeries of others with the ſame pain and ſor- 
row as if they were our own, 


COMPA'SSIONATE, 4. cafily affected 
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with ſorrow or pain, on viewing the calamities 
and diſtreſſes of others. | 

To COMPA'SSIONATE, v. 4. to pity, 
and be meved with ſorrow at the ſufferings of | 
others. 

COMPA'SSIONATELY, ad. in a pitying, 
tender, ſympathizing manner. | 

COMPATIBILITY, / eonfiſtency ; the 
power or poſſibility of coexiſting in the ſame 
ſubject, or at the ſame time; agreement. 

COMPATIBLE, 4. conſiſtent with; fit 
for; ſuitable to; becoming or agreeable to. 

COMPA'TIBLENESS, J the quality of 
agreeing with. V7 

COMPA'TIBLY, ad. fitly; ſuitably, ſo 
as to be applicable to the ſame ſubject, and 
coexiſt in it at the ſame time. 

COMPA'TRIOT, F [ compatriote, Fr. ] one 
of the ſame country. 

COMPE'ER, /. [compere, Fr.] an equal 
in rank; an aſſociate or companion. 


To COMPE'ER, v. a. to be equal with in 


To COMPE'L t. a. [compello, Lat.] to 
make a perſon do or refrain from ſome act by 
force ; to extort by force, uſed with from, be- 
fore the perſon ſuffering the violence. 


COMPE'LLAELE, 4a. that which may be 
COMPE'LLER, / he that makes a perſon 


do or refrain from an action by force. 
COMPEND, /. [ compendium, Lat.] in Li- 
terature, ſignifies abridgment, epitome, ex- 
tract, or ſummary. 

COMPE/NDIOUS, a. conciſe ; brief, or. 
containing much in few words, applied to 
ftile. Near or ſhort, applied to travelling. 


COM 


applicable to. 


ciently ; 7 5 3 or defect. 
COMPETT'TION, F. the endeavouring 
gain ſomething in _—_—_— to another; N 
valry ; conteſt ; oppoſition, g 
COMPE'TITOR, . [ con and Petitor, Lat. 
one who claims or endeavours to gain a thing 
in oppoſition to another ; a rival. 
COMPILA'TION, /. [from compile, La.) 
a collection from various authors; an afſen, 
blage or maſs of things heaped 4 
To COMPT'LE, v. a. [compils, Lat.] u 
form or collect from various authors. Figur, 
tively, to write; compoſe; to form from an 
aſſemblage of various circumſtances or inci, 
dents, 
COMPT'LER, / a collector; one who com, 
poſes a work from various authors, | 
COMPLA'CENCE, or COMPLA'CEN. 
CY, /. [ complacentia, Lat. ] a ſatisfaction ar, 
ing in the mind on viewing ſome action which 
is worthy of its approbation ; or in contem- 
plating ſomething, which, on account of ity 
amiableneſs, produces joy; tie cauſe of joy, 
of rational pleaſure and ſatisfaction; a gente| 
addreſs, which heſpeaks approbation, and 
cauſes pleaſure , civility, eomplaiſance, polite 
neſs, applied to behaviour. 
COMPLA'CENT, a. [complacens, Lat] 
affable; kind; civil; polite. 
To COMPLA'IN, v. u. { complaindre, Fr. 
to find fault with; to charge a perſon with 
having been guilty of ſome crime, Adtively, 


to weep, lament, or bewail. 


COMPLAINT, 4 [complaints Fr.] 4 


COMPE'NDIOUSLY, ad. in a ſhort or 
conciſe manner. | . 

COMPE'NDIOQUSNESS, F. brevity, or 
fhortneſs ; the quality of containing much in 


a ſhort ſpace, or performing much in a ſhort, 


time 


of writing on any ſubject. 
COMPE'NSABLE, a. [ from compenſo, Lat.] 
that for which an equivalent may be made; 
that which may be recompenſed. 
To COMPE'NSATE, v. a. [ compenſo, Lat.] 
to make amends for; to countervail; to coun- 
terbalance. 


Co NDIUM, Y {Lat.] an abridge- 
ment of a diſcourſe ; a ſhort or conciſe method 


mournful reprefentation of injuries or pain; 
grief; the act of finding fault with any thing 
Figuratively, the cauſe of diſſatisfaction, or 
complaining. 

COMPLAISA'NCE, ,. [complaiſance, Ft.] 
a civil behaviour, whereby a perſon complies 
with the inclinations of another, in order to 
inſinuate himſelf into his eſteem and favour, 
Synon. Cumplaiſance is the characteriſtic of 
the lover; politeneſs of the courtier; but to de 
well. bred denotes the gentleman. 

COMPLAISA'NT, a. [| complaiſant, Fr.] 
civil; polite; endeavouring to pleaſe. 

COMPLAISA'NTLY, ad. in a civil, kin 
condeſcending, and polite manner. 

To COMPLA'NATE, er COMPLAN, 


COMPENSA'TION, / amends ; recom- 


pence; a thing of equal value to another ; an 
equivalent. 


COMPE'NSATIVE, 4. that which com- 


penſates. | 


CO'MPETENCE, or CO'MPETENCY, /. 
from competo, Lat.] ſuch a quantity as is juſt 


lufficient, without ſuperfluities; fuch a for- 


tune as is ſufficient to ſupply the neceſſaries of 
life, and is between poverty on one fide,. and 


affluence on the other. | 


CO'MPETENT, 4. [ competens, Lat.] ſuit- 


quantity, or power, to any undertaking : mode- 
tate; qualified or fit for ; confiſtent with; 
. 7 | 


v. a. [complans, Lat.] to level, or make ſmooth 
and flat. 

CO'MPLEMENT, Y [complementim, Lat. 
that which perfects or completes any thin; 
a full, complete. or requiſite quantity or num 
ber. In Geometry, applied to the arch of t 
circle, what it wants of go degrees. In Navi 
gation, yo to a courſe, _ 2 | 

deg. ints, or a quarter of 2 citcle. 
Tie.” the diſtance of a ſtar from tht 
zenith. | 


| COMPLETE a. [competus, Lat.] finihes; 


able; preportionable ; ſufficient in numbers, 


: : defedts; 
perfect, wanting nothing; without | 
ended; concluded. SY NOR. We may 21 
make a thing complete, and with much fi 
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ing ſeveral pat 
COMPLE' 
taining a varie 
COMPLE' 
incloſure or ir 
the colour of t 
particul irly th 
the temperat: 
body. A /n 
warm perſons 
being thought 
COMPLE' 
en the habit o 
COMPLE' 
or by the hab! 
ot ſome of the 
COMPLE' 
ner; conſiſtin 
o fimply. 
COMPLE 
being compoſe 
rom each oth 
COMPLE 
Wniting of one 
COMPLI”. 
thing prope! 
hing requeſte 
Dumours of a 
an deſire, or 
COMPLT 
touch ; bendi: 
leſcending. 
To CO- MI 
o join or add 
0 compoſe ot 
ereral things 
 CO'MPLI 
ety of parte 
COMPLI 
WO blending 
dae ansther 


[ 


hmgęs. 

CO MPLI 
roſeſſion of 
© Uprobati 
mony and po 
Mon. 

To CO'M 
Ir teſſion; 901 


COM 
Þ it; after all, it may not be perfect. 
fri COMPLE'TE, v. 4. to perfect; to 
finiſh ; to anſwer perfectly. L917 
COMPLE'TELY, ad. perfectly; fully; in 
a perfect manner. ; | 
COMPLE'TENESS, JF. perfection; a qua- 
lity which implies a thing to be finiſhed with- 
out defect. | 
COMPLE'TION, / [ complerxs, Lat. } the 
exiſtence of ſome circumſtance predicted, where- 
| by every part of a prophecy is fulfilled ; AC» 
compliſhment; the greateſt height, or perfect 


ſtate. 

COMPLEX, . [ complexus, Lat. ] a collec- 
tion, ſummary, or the whole of a thing; con- 
ſifting of ſeveral parts, | 

COMPLEX, a. [ complexus, Lat.] com- 
pounded. ; conſiſting of ſeveral parts; inelud- 

ſeveral particulars. . 


Na 
Ing 


N. COMPLE'XEDNESS, /. compoſition; con- 
nf, taining a variety of circumſtances or particulars, 
ch COMPLE'XION, /. [ com lexio, Lat.] the 
em. incloſure or involution of one thing in another; 
ity the colour of the outward parts of the body, 
Joys particul irly that of thecountenance. In Phyſic, 
tee! the temperature, habit or diſpoſition of the 
and body, A /anguine complexion is that of hot or 
lite. warm perſons, and is ſo called from the blood's 
being thought to be more predominant in ſuch. 
at.] COMPLE'XIONAL, a. depending merely 
on the habit or temperature of the body. 
Fr.]  COMPLE'XIONALLY, ad. by complexion, 
with or by the habit of the body, or predominancy 
vel, of ſome of the fluids. 
COMPLE'XLY, ad. in a compound man- 
3 ner; conſiſting of ſeyeral particulars, oppoſed 
2a o imply. 
king COMPLE'NNESS, / the ſtate or quality of 
n, of e117 compoſed of ſeveral particulars different 
j rom each other. 
Ft.) COMPLE'XURE, F. the compounding or 
nplies uniting of one thing with others. 
Jer to COMPLI'ANCE, / the yielding conſent to 
your, b thing propoſed ; the ready performance of a 
tic of ung requelted; condeſcending ſo far to the 
to de Pumours of a perſon, as to do every thing he 
an deſire, or expect ; condeſcenſion. 
Fr.] a C ors P 3 fart. yielding to the 
uch; bending with an ; yieldi „ 
1 bending 8 y force; yielding, con 
To CO'MPLICATE, v. a. \ complice, Lat. 
Af. join or add one thing or * 4 mn 
mooth o compoſe or make a whole, by the. uniting of 
ereral things different from each other. 
Lat.  COMPLICATE, a. compounded of a ya- 


ety of parte. 


COMPLICA'TION, / the joining, mix- 
g blending ; 


& ung, or involving ſeveral things in 
3 a Whole, conſiſting ol ſeveral 

A Y : 
wm MPLIMENT, / [compliment, Fr.] a 
| ee ot great eſteem, or an expreſſion 
' PPprodation or praiſe, merely from cere- 


BONY an de 70 : 2 
1 d politeneſs; a mere ccremonious ex- 


ec Ltur vr. v. g. to make uſe of 
#11100 of reſpect, from a bare principle of 


| 


Z 


/ 


CO M 
good behavior and ceremony; to ſpeak ia praiſe 
of a thing or perſon, contrary to one's real ſen- 
timents and opinion. | ; 

CO'MPLIME'NTA 
ſpeR and civility. - | 

COMPLIME'NTALLY, ad. 
remonious manner. 

COMPLIME'NTER, / a perſon abounding 
in compliments. 

CO'MPLINE, /,. [complaine, Fr.] the laſt 
aQ of worſhip at night. | 

COMPLO'T, /. [ complet, Fr. ] a plot, or ill 
deſign, concerted and carried on by two or more 
perfons; a conſpiracy or confederacy. 

To COMPLO'T, v. a. [ complatter, Fr.] 
to join in a deſign; to bring about an ill defign. 

COMPLO TT ER, /. one who joins in a 
plot; a conſpirator. - | 

To COMPLY", v. u. {compiler Fr.] to 
conſent to any requeſt; to ſuit one's ſelf to a 
perſon's humours; to yield to, 

COMPO'NENT part. that which compoſes, 
or contributes to the forming of a compound 
body. 

1 COMPO RT, v. 2. [ comporter, Fr. ] to 
ſuit; to agree with; to act agreeably or ſuit- 
e.. 8 

COMPO RT, /. behaviour; manner of 
looking and acting; conduct. 

COMPO'RTABLE, a. conſiſtency, oppoſed 
to contradictory. | 

COMPO'RTMENT, /. behaviour, or 
conduct. ; | 

To COMPO'SE, [ tompoze. The / in this 
word and its derivatives are ſounded like æ] 
to form a maſs, conſiſting of ſeveral things 
joined together; to form or conſiſt of; to 
place in a proper form; to join words together 
in a diſcourſe with art and care; to reduce to a 
tate of calmneſs, reſt, and quiet ; to reconcile. 
In Muſic, to ſet any thing to tune; to form 2 
proper collection, order, or diſpoſition of the 
notes. | 

COMPO'SED, part. calm, ſerious, ſedate, 
undiſturbed. 

COMPO'SEDLY, ad. in a calm, ſerious, 
ferene, or ſedate manner; free from any per- 
turbation or conſuſion. S 

COMPO'SEDNESS, /,. ſedateneſs; calm- 
neſs; tranquillity of mind, a freedom from 
any diſturbanee or diſorder, applied to the 
mind. | 

COMPOYSER, /. an author or writer on 
any ſubject; one that adapts or ſets words to 
muſic; or forms a tune from a peculiar affem- 
blage of the notes of muſic. 

COMPO'SITE, a. (compoſts Lat.] in 
Architecture, the laſt of the five orders of co- 
lumns, ſo called becauſe its capital is framed 
from thoſe of different orders, and termed like- 
wiſe the Italian or Roman order. 

COMPOSITION, / [compoſttio, Lat.] the 
act of forming a whole from parts different from 
each other; the act of combining ſimple ideas 
together, in order to ſorm a complex one; the 
diſtribution or orderly placing of the ſeveral 


L, a. expreſſive of re- 


in a mere ce- 


ng of a plan, deſign, or picture; the work 


or 
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COM 


er production of an author; ſuitableneſs, or | 


adapting to any particular ſentiment, applied to 
geſture. An agreement; contract; a reconci- 


Jiation, or terms on which differences or | Lat. ] the act or quality of 'compriting or dn. 


quarrels are ſettled. In Commerce, a con- 
tract, whereby a creditor accepts a part 
of his debt in compenſation for the whole. 
In Grammar, forming a ſentence by joining 
words together, or preſixing a particle td 
a word, to increaſe, diminiſh, or alter its 
ſignification. In Muſic, the art of diſpoſing 
notes, ſo as to form tunes or airs, 

COMPO'SITOR, /. [compoſiteur, Fr.] in 
Printing, the perſon who works at the caſe, 
ſets up the forms, and prepares the types, by 
arranging them properly therein, for printing. 

CO'MPOST, /. —— Lat. J a mixture 
of different ſoils together, in order to make a 
manure for aſſiſting the natural earth, ſo as to 
amend, improve, ang render it more fruitful. 

To COMPO'ST, v. a. to manure; to en- 
rich, or improve ground by a mixture af dif- 
ferent ſoils. ES! 

COMPO'SURE, 8 . the writ- 
ing or inditing a work; compoſition or a pro- 
duction, applied to books. Arrangement, mix- 
ture, or order; frame; make; temperament; 
ſedateneſs. Adjuſtment, or reconciliation, ap- 
plied to difference or quarrels. 

COMPOTA'TION, /. [competatio, Lat. ] 
the act of drinking together. 

To COMPO'UND, v. a. { compons, Lat. 
to mingle ſeveral ingredients together; to form 
by uniting ſeveral things together ; to place 
together in different lights, attitudes, or poſi- 
tions; to produce by being united; to recon- 
cile, or put an end to a difference or quarrel, 
by conceſſions, or compliance with the de- 
mands of an adverſary; to pay a part ef a 
debt, for want of a capacity to diſcharge the 
whole, and to be cleared, for that reaſon, 
from any turther demand ; to agree on certain 
terms; to contract. 

CO'MPOUND, a. formed or produced 
from ſeveral ingredients, oppoſed to ſimple. 
In Grammar, formed by joining two or more 
words. 

COVMPO'UNDABLE, a. that which may 
be united together fo as to form one maly ; 
capable of being united. 

COMPO'UNDER, /. one who endeavours 
to bring adverſe parties ta au agreement; à re- 
conciler. In the Univertity, a perſon of fu- 
perior rank or fortune, who is allowed to com- 
mute for reſidence, by paying extraordinary 
fines. 

o COMPREHE'ND, v. a. [camprebendo, 
Lat. | to compriſe, include, contain, or imply; 
to have an adequate, clear, and determinate idea 
of any doctrine or propoſition. SY NON. A 
lover under/tards the language of the paſſions. 
A learned man cbt hende the metaphyſical 
queſtions of the ſchools. An architect corceiwves 
the plan and economy of buildings, 

COMPREHE'NSIBLE, u. { comprehenſible, 
Fr.] capable ot being perfectly and clearly 
known. 


COM 
COIMPREHE'NSIBLY, 2d. ina large et. g& contrary t 


tent; applied to the acceptation of Word ; ; 
n COMPU'L 
COM PREHE NSION, P [compreberſs, rer; by force 
at. 'OMPU'L 
taining ; 2 ſummary compendium or abſtradt; Ar ok p 
capacity, or the power the mind to admit ae Ren 
ſeveral ideas at once, ; COMPU'N 


COMPREHE'NSIVE, g. able tounderſar} 
many things at once; compriſing much in 1 
narrow compaſs; extenſive. 
COMPREHE'NSIVELY, ad. in a con. 
endious or cenciſe manner, 
COMPREHE'NSILVENESS, /. the quality 
of including much in a narrew compaſs, 
To COMPRE'SS, v. a. {compreſſur, Lat] 
to reduce into a narrower compals by force; ty 
ſqueeze clofer together. | 
CO'MPRESS, / Bf Lat.] in 


tlie act of cau 
pricking; irri 
grief, cauſed b 
fended God; ! 
xepentance z r 
COMPU'N 
Cauſing remor 
ſc;oulaeſs of g 
COM PUR 
juſtify ing one 
the oath of an 


Chirurgery, a bolſter formad of Jinen cloth, COMPUR 

lol ded in ſeveral doubles, laid under a bandaye, who, by oatt 

to prevent a wound from blteding or ſwelling; jnnocence. 

or to retain the remedies applied to it.  COMPU'T 
COMPRESSIBI'LITY, /. che quality of be. um bered or e 

ing reduces by force into a narrower compaſs. COMPUT. 


COMPRE'SSjBLE, a. capable of being te- 
duced by force into a narrower compaſs. 

COMPRE'SSION, /. [compreſjro, Lat.] de 
action of bringing the particles of a body naatet 
together by external torce, and thereby de- 


creaſing its bulk or djmenſion, the act of pri. 


or counting the 
& ſum or num! 
arithmetical p 

To COMP 
End by an arit 
o reckon ; to 


ſing together. COMPU*T 

COQMPRE'SSURE, / the act or force oft the amount o 
body preſſing upon another. | COMPU'T 
Io COMPRF'SE, [ komprize ] v. Ag ons: an accc 
Fr.] to contain; tp inelude; ts comprehend, CO'MPUT 

COMPROBA'TION, /. [ comprebatis, lat jr calculations 
confirming by a joint teſtimony of two or more CO'MRAL 


perſons. 

COMPROMI'SE, [ tompromiſe} /. [cons 
miſſum, J. at.] a mutual promiſe of one or mate 
parties to refer the determination of a diſpute 
controverſy to the arbitration or deciſion ef ote 
or more perſons; a compact or bargain, 
which ſome conceſſions or compliances are mait 
on each ſide. BE : 
To COMPROMISE, [ kzerpromiz. I v. 4. 
ſettle, or put an end to a diſpute or claim Y 
mutual conceſſions. - : 

To COMPT, [count] v. a. [compters Ft. 
to make an eſtimate z to add up, or find the 
amount of a row of figures in arithmetic. 

COMPTRO'LLER. See Cox TKO. 

COMPU'LSA'YORY, a. [trom compu” 
Lat.] having the power of torcing a peril 
againſt his will. n 

COMPU'LSION, / [computſo, Lat.] d 
act of forcing a free agent to do or abſtain _ 
an action, contrary to the prefertnge © bi 
mind; a violence or force; the ſtate ol ing 


ein the far 
oncerned wit! 
CON, | Lat 
Words, ſignify 
limes g i 
ung great? or 
07e a vowel ot 
ier, co-babi 
it is Change 
N D, 1 and 
me letter, as 
CON, | an 
ezinſt! is uſe 
mation; or th 
de of a queſti 
dicente, Lat. is 
Dallcd without 
o CON, 
L arn perted 
 CONCAM 
Lil | an arch 


bs arch. 


compelled. To CONC: 
COMPU'LSIVE, a. [compulſut, Lat.) wr it.] to link 1 
ing the power to force a perſon to fe ors Pts of any th 
abitain trom an action; torcible. 4 Fependencè on 
COMPU'LSIVELY, ad. ina forcible ene, 
ner; by compulſion; by force. n « LUNCAT! 
COMPU'LSIVENESS, J. the quali Philofoplty, 


« Ad, ' 1 n 
obliging a perion to perform Or abſtain from 1 — I dep: 


I 


CON 
to his inclination, 


} 


& contrary : 
F COMPU'LSORILY, «d, in a forcible man- 

7 "er; by force. . 
ile : COMPU'LSORY, 4. [compulſeire, Fr.] 
iN having the power of commanding and torcing 
uit hedience. | 
COMPU'NCTION, . [compunttio, Lat.] 
nd tle act of cauſing a pain, reſembling that of 
11 pricking; irritation. In Divinity, an inward 
grief, cauſed by a conſciouſneſs of having of- 
Me {ended God; ſorrow ; anxiety z contritzony Or 


repentance 3 remorſe, 
COMPU'NCTIVE, a. [compun&um, Lat.] 
ciuſing remorſe 3 cauſing ſorrow from a con- 


a] ſcioulneſs of guilt. 

L COM PURGA'TION, /. the clearing and 
juſtifying one man's innocence or veracity by 
in the oath of another. 

oth, COMPURGA'TOR, J. in Law, a perſon, - 

age, who, by oath, clears and juſtifies another's 


innocence. 

COM PU TABLE, 4. capable of being 
numbered or eſtimated. 

COMPUTA'TION, J. the act of eſtimating 
pr counting the value of things; a calculation; 
k ſum or number found by calculation, or an 


the inthmetical proceſs. 
wartet To COM PU “TE, v. a. [ compute, Lat.] to 
| &e- End by an arithmetical operation; to eſtimate; 
prel« 2 reckon ; to count. 


COMPU*TE, J a reckoning ; calculation; 
the amount or ſum total, 

COM TER, / one who makes calcula- 
ons: an accountant, : 
CO'MPUTIST, J. one ſkilled in numbers 
jr calculations, 

COMRADE, /. [camarade, Fr.] one who 
Ines in the fame houſe ; a perfon who is jointly 
oncerned with another in an undertaking, 
CON, | Lat. ] always joined or prefixed to 
ores, ſignifying together, as conn 5 ſome- 
limes againff, as contend ; and ſometimes ſome- 
ung gre? or immenſe, as in conflagration. Be- 
ore a vowel or an 5, it drops the 7, as in co- 
le "Rats co-habi! ; and betore the labials, b and 
„it is changed into an , as in combuſtion, 
&-MPparc ; and before / and n, Ig aiſumes the 
Vue letter, as in collect, com- mute. 

CON, [an abbreviation of contra, Lat. 
p22unit | 15 uſed to imply an oppoſition to any 
Eon; or that a perſon is on the negative 
de of a queſtion. New. con. for nemine cuntra- 
Ante, Lat. is uſed to ſignify that a motion is 
1 alled without any oppphtion, 

10 CON, V. a. cenunan, Sax. ] to know; 
a . ara pertecfly. 

— CONCAMERA'TION, FS. | concameratia, 


Jt. | an arch or vault; any thin 


T bein u arch. ) g tor med like 
Sea : : 

] hate ] I» g 0 INCA TENATE, v. 8. from catena, 

** of f oo 'oluk together; to join or connect the 


1 1 v\ 1 5 ! ; 

of any thing, that they ſhall have mutual 

„ encc on each other, like the link of a 

; Nn. 
CUNCA 


TENA'TION, /. a feries of links. 


| potlible to be kept ſecret. 


CON 


CONCAVA'TION, Y the act of ſeooping 
a thing, or making it of a Hollow or concave 


of a chain. 


form. 

CONCA'VE, [by ſome accented on the firſt 
ſyllable] a. ¶ concavus, Lat.] hollow, applied 
to the inner ſurface of a circular body, ſuch as 
that of an egg-ſhell, of an arch or a ball, op- 
poſed to convex. Empty, without any thing ta 
fill the cavity. . | 
CONCA'VITY, / the inner ſurface of 2 
circular body. . 
CONCA'VO-CONCAVE, a. hollow, or 
concave on both ſides, 
CONCA'VO-CONVEX, 4. hollow, or 
concave on one fide, but convex or protuberant 
on the other. 
CONCA'VOUS, a. hallow without angles, 
applied to the inward ſurtace of a round body. 
CONCA'VOUSLY, ad. reſembling the hol. 
low of the inner ſurface of a round body. 

To CONCEAL, [konſeel] v. a. 8 
Lat.] to hide or keep any thing from the ſight 
or knowledge of ethers; to cover; to keep ſe- 
cret. Sy NON. It requires care and attentio 
to conceal ; art and cleverneſs to dif/emble ; la- 
bour and cunning to di/pui/e. 
CONCE'ALABLE, a. capable of being 
kept from the fight or knowledge of others g 


= 


 _ CONCE'ALEDNESS, / the ſtate of being 
hid or kept from the ſight or knowledge of 
others. 

CONCE'ALMENT, / the act of hiding 
from the knowledge or fight of others; the 
ſtate of being hid or kept ſecret; a place of 
retirement from the ſight of others. 

To CONCE'DE, v. a. | concedo, Lat.] to 
grant or admit a principle or opinion as true 3. 
to let a point paſs without any diſpute. 

CONCE'IT, | konſeet | ſ. | conteptus, Lat.] a 
conception, thought or 1dea ; apprehenſion; 
underſtanding ; ſtrength of imagination; mere 
fancy ; a pleaſant thought or ſhining ſentiment; 
an opinionative perſuaſion, or a high opinion ot 
a perſon's judgment, which expoles him to 
ridicule ; a word of reproach. Out of conceit 
with, a phraſe of a perſon's being tired, or no 
longer being fond of a thing. 

To CONCE'IT, v. a. to fancy; te ima- 
gine ; to think, generally implying an opinion 
that has not the ſanction of reaſon. 

CONCE'ITED, part. of a ftrong imagina- 
tion; proud, or entertaining too high an opi- 
nion ot one's abilities. 

CONCE'LITEDLY, ad. in a ſcornſul or 
whimfical manner; in à manner which diſ- 
covers too high an opinion, or too great a fond- 
neſs in a perion of his own parts. 

CONCE'ITEDNESS, /. opinionativeneſs, 

CONCE'IVABLE, | ksnſeewvable] a. that of 
which a perſon can form tome idea; that which 
may be underſtoad or believed, 

CONCE'IVABLENESS, /. the quality of 
i being apprehended by the mind. | 


5 , a Connexion of things, which 
K. ! Nan * ; . » 2 
n depend on tach other, like links 


- 


LI 


CONCE'IVABLY, ad. in an intelligible 
manner; in ſuch a manner as to be appre- 
hended 
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TON 
bended by the mind. | 
To CONCE'IVE, [korſetve] v. a, | conce- 


voir, Fr. ] to form in the mind; to imagine .| 


CON. 


[genee, or allowance, or purely to terminate 3 


diſpute. ; | 
CONCE'SSIVELY, ad. by way of con. 


to form an idea of; to comprehend ;- to think. ceſſion. 


Neuterly, to become pregnant. 

To CONCE'NTRATE, . a. [| concentvo, 
Lat.] to drive inwards, or towards the center; 
to drive into a narrow compaſs ; to condenſe, 

CONCENTRA'TION, /. forcing into anar- 
row compaſs, or driving towards the center; 
the higheſt degree of mixture, whereby two or 
more particles touch by a reception, or forcing 
one within the other. 

To CONCE'NTRE, [| honſerter ] v. n. | con- 
erntrer, Fr.] to tend towards the ſame, or to- 
wards one common centre. Actively, to emit 
towards one centre. 

CONCE'NTRIC, er CONCE'NTRICAL, 
2. having one common centre. 

CONCE'PTACLE,/. [ conceptaculum, Lat.] 
that in which any thing is contained; a re-" 
ſervoir. | 

CONCE'PTIBLE, a. that which may be 
apprehended or underſtood ; intelligible. 

CONCE'PTION, . | conceptio, Lat.] the 
act of conceiving or becoming pregnant; no- 
ag apprehenſion z idea. Sentiments; pur- 

e. 

F CONCE/PTIOUS, [ konſepſhious] a. con- 
ecptum, Lat.] apt to conceive or become preg- 
nant ; fruitful. 

To CONCE'RN, v. a. | concerner, Fr.] to 
relate, or belong to; to affect with ſome pal- 
ſton ; to make uneaſy, or ſorrowful; to be of 
importance to; to be intruſted or commiſſioned 
to act for a perſon, uſed with for. SYNON. 
Many people make themſelves uneaſy at that 
which does not in the leaſt regard them; med- 
dle with what no way concern them; and at 
the ſame time are indifterent to thoſe things 
which touch them nearly. 

CONCE'RN, //. buſineſs; circumſtances; 
engagement; intereſt; importance. 

CONCE'RNING, prep. [though origi- 
nally a participle, has the torce of a prepoſition 
belore a noun | about; of; relating to; with 
relation to. | 

CONCE'RNMENT, / the thing in which 
a perſon is intereſted ; an affair; butineſs; in- 
Huence; relation; importance ; the engaging 
or taking part in an affair; emotion of mind. 

To CO'NCERT, v, a. concirter, Fr, ] to 
take meaſures with another to bring a detign 
to pafs; to contrive. 

CONCE'RT, /. a communication of de- 
fiens; an eſtabliſhment of meaſures to be pur- 
ſued by perſons engaged in one deſign. In 
Muſic, a number of muſictans and fingers per- 
forming the ſame piece. 

CONCER'TA”FION, /J. [ concertatio, Lat. 
ſtrife, conteſt, or contention. 

CONCE'RTATIVE, a. | concertativus, 
Lat. | quarrelſome ; contentious. 

CONCE'SSION, /. | c:2c//72, Lat.] an act 
of granting or yielding; che thing granted or 

ielded. 


d : 
— CONCE'SSIONARY, 4. given by indul- 


. 


CO'NCHA, Lina. Lat.] in Anatomy, 
the ſecond or in ward cavity of the auricle or 
external ear. "41 

CO'NCHOID, LHA] . in Geometry, 
a curve line always approaching nearer 4 
ſtraight line, to which it is inclined, but never 
meets it. | 

To CONCT'LIATE, v. a. [concilie, Lat.] 
to gain; to procure affection; to reconcile, 

CONCILIA'TION, /. [conciliatic, Lat, Idle 
act of procuring eſteem; or reconciling. 

CONCILIA'TOR, / \ conciliater, Lat.] one 
who makes peace between parties at variance ; 
a reconciler, 

CONCLI'LIATORY, a. relating to recon- 
ciliation. | 

CONCINNITV, /. [concinnitas, Lat.] de- 
cency; fitneſs. 

CONCI'NNOUS, a. [concinnus, Lat.] 
comely; becoming; pleaſant; agreeable, 

CONCISE, a. | conciſus, Lat. ]ſhort; brief. 

CONCIT'SELY, ad. in a brief, or hott 
manner; in few words. 
CONCT'SENESS, /. hrevity; ſhortne(s, 
CONCI'SION, J. [concifio, Lat.] cutting 
off; total deſtruction. 

CONCITA'TION, /. [ concitatic, Lat.] the 


act of exciting; agitation; or ſetting into 4 


terment or commotion. X 

CONCLAMA'TION, /. [conclamatio, Lat.) 
an outcry. Alfs, a cuſtom among the Romans, 
of calling the dead party by his name, for eight 
days ſucceſſively ;z on the ninth, concluding he 
was paſt recovery, they carried him forth and 
buried him. 

CO'NCLAVE, / [conclave, Lat. ] aprivate 
or inner apartment ; the place wherein the 
election is held for a pope ; a meeting al 
ſembly of all the cardinals that are at Rome 
for the election of a pope 3 a cloſe or private 
afſembly. 

To CONCLU'DE, v. 4. [concluds, Lat. ]t0 
draw as a conclufion or inference from certain 
premiſes; to infer; to judge or determine 
to end, to finiſh ; to complete a period, applies 
to time ; to acknowledge as truth. 

CONCLU'DENT, part. [ concludens, Lat.] 
decifive; following by dire& conſequence 
conſequential. i 

CONCLU'SIBLE, 4. {conclufur, Lat.] s. 
lowing as a conſequence from certain prin” 
ples; to be interred. 

CONCLU'SION, / [canclfio, Lat.] dete. 
mination, or putting an end te an affair 0X 
tranſaction; an opinion formed from A* 
rience, or from a collection of propofitions 3 ; f 
event of experiments. Sx NO. The Te 
in part forms the ſtory ; the concluſion pu 
tiniſhing ſtroke to it. f 

CONC LU'SIVE, a. [ concluſus, Lat.] decis 
five, or that which puts an end to an) cut 

CONCLU'SIVELY, ad. in a determines 


poutive, peremptory manner. 
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CON 
CONCLU'SIVENESS, /. the power of 
Mining aſſent, or forcing convi ction; regular 
conſequence; or following from any premiſes, 
according to the rules of logic. 
CONCOAGULA'TION, /. [cont and coagu- 
4, Lat.] a coagulation or curdling, by 
which ſeveral bodies are joined in one maſs. ; 
Ty» CONCO'CT, v. a. [concoquo, Lat.] in 
ſelieine, to digeſt in the ſtomach, ſo as to 
borm into chyle; to purify ; to heighten the 
uality of a thing by heat. 5 
CON COC TION, / [eancoctio, Lat.] in 
Medicine, the change which the food under- 
des in the ſtomach ere it be converted into 
ele; maturation, or heightening the powers 
or qualities of a thing by heat. 
CONCO'MITANCE, or CONCO'MI- 
ANCY, / [from concomitor, Lat. ] united to; 
neuding; inſeparable from; accompany vg. 
CON COMITANT, /. a companion; an 
endant. 
CONCOMITANTLY, ad. accompanying; 
1 the manner of an attendant. 
To CUNCO'MITATE, v. 4. | concomitor, 
Lit.) to attend ; to be joined inſeparably with 
mother. 
CONCORD, /. [ concordia, Lat.] agree- 
ent between perſons and things; the ſuit- 
eue ſs of one thing to another; peace, union, 
mutual kindneſs, In Grammar, that part 
herein words are made to agree in number, 
clan, and gender, &c. In Muſic, the relation 


„ 6... 


the pf two ſounds, that are always agreeable to the 
10 4 ar, whether applied in ſucceſſion or conſo- 
ance, 

at.) CONC'ORDANCE, . | concerdantia, Lat.] 
120% n agreement. A dictionary to the Holy 
eight deriptates, wherein all the words are ranged 
z he \phabetically, and the various places where 
and hey occur rcterred to. | 

CONCORDANT, part. agreeing with; 
ivate oualtent with z correſpondent. In Muſic, 
| the entiiting ot concords or harmonies. 

r A- CONCORDATE, /. [concordat, Fr.] 2 
Rome pmpact; convention; or a ſociety held to- 
rate ery a common diſcipline, or ſtatutes. 

Il} CONCO RPORATE, v. 4a. to unite, 
it. ]to lend, or mix ſeveral things together, fo as 
ertain orm one maſs, ſyſtem, &c. 
mine CONCOURSE, [ kerkorſe] f. [ concurſus, 
pplic Mi.) 1crowd, or ſeveral perſons aſſembled to- 

er em one place; the point wherein two 
Lat.] e meet together; the force or action with 


«lt 30 or more bodies meet together. 
CUNCRE'MENT, /. { from concreſco, Lat.] 


wwe particles. 


LUNCKE'SENCE, / [from corcrefeo, Lat.] 


Fpaate particles. 

20 CUNCRE'TE v. a. to form from an 

«2 0! teveral particles or bodies; to unite 

Feta mailes or particles in one body. Neu- 

do Coalelce, cohere, or join together, ſo 
«IM one mals. 


SONCRE'TE, a, formed by the union or 
er lexeral partigles or ſubltances, In 


CON 
Logic, a concrete term is that which, while it 
expreſſes the quality, expreſſes, implies, or re- 
fers to ſome ſubject or ſubſtance in which it 
inheres, and is generally the ſame as a noun 
adjective in grammar. | 
CO'NCRETE, J. an afſemblage or mix- 
ture; a body or mals compoſed of ſeveral par- 
ticles or principles, | 

CONCRE'TELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to include the ſubſtance with the quality. | 

CONCRE'TENESS, F. curdling ; coagu« 
lation ; or the gathering ſeveral fluids into a 
ſolid maſs. ' 

CONCRE'TION, /. the act whereby a ſoft 
body becomes hard, or the particles of a fluid 
become fixed, ſo as not to yield to the touch; 
the coalition, or uniting of ſeveral particles ſo 
as to form one mals. 

CONCRE'TIVE, a. that which has the 
power of uniting ſeveral particles together, fo 
as to form one maſs; that which has the power 
of turning a fluid into a ſolid ; that which has 
the power of producing coagulation, or the 
curdling of a fluid body, 

CONCRE'TURE, / a maſs formed by the 
coheſion of ſeveral particles; 

CONCU'BINAGE, /. ſconcubinage, Fr.} 
the act of living or cohabiting with a woman, 
as a wife, without being married. 

CO NCUBINE, /. | concubina, Lat, ] a wo- 
man who is kept by a man, and lives with him, 
though not married to him; a kept miſtreſs. 

To CONCU'LCATE, v. a. [conculco, Lat.] 
to tread upon, or trample under foot. 

CONCU'PISCENCE, / Cconenpiſcentia, 
Lat.] an inordinate deſire of women; luſt. 

CONCUPISCENT, part. [concupiſcensy 
Lat.] luſtful; having an irregular appetite 
after carnal things. | 

CONCUPISCE'NTIAL, | korkupifſenfrial] 
a. relating to concupiſcence, or -having an ir- 
regular dehre after women, 3 

CONCUPI'SCIBLE, a. [ coneupiſeibilis, 
Lat.] that which may bedefired ; that which 
raiſes, excites, or exerts deſire. 

To CONCU'R, v. a. | concurro, Lat.] to 
meet together; to join in one action or deſign, 
applied to ſeyeral perſons; to unite with; to 
be conjoined with; to contribute to the effect- 
ing one common event or deſign. 

CONCU'RRENCE, or CONCU'RREN. 


ted efforts to promote any deſign z agreement 
in any opinion or ſentiment. 
CONCU'RRENT, part. [ concurrens, Lat.] 


mais formed by concretion za collection ot|acting in eonjunction or together; promoting 


the ſame defign. 
CONCU'RRENT, / that which contri- 


er guality of growing by the union of | butes to the performance of a deſign. 


| CONCU'SSION, /. [concuſjio, Lat.] the 
act of putting a thing into violent motion ; 
ſhaking ; agitation, 

CONCU'SSIVE, a. [ concuſſis, Lat. ] that 
which has the power or quality of ſhaking. 
| To CONDE'MN, [keondim} w. a. | con- 
demno, Lat. | to paſs ſentence againſt a. perſon, 


whereby he is ſubject to puniſhment; to cen- 
| ſures 


CY, . aſſiſtance; union; conjunction; uni- 
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CON 
fire, blame, or find fault with. FONT 

CONDE'MNABLE, @. that which may 
be blamed, found fault with, or*is ſubje& to 
the ſentence of a judge. 

CONDEMNA'TION, /. Ccendemnatio, Lat.] 
paſſing or pronouncitig ſentence againſt a perſonz 
whereby he is ſubje&t to puniſhment or pe- 
nalty, either in reſpect to perſon, fortune, or 
lite. Figuratively, the ſtate of a perſon on 
whom ſentence has been paſſed. 

CONDE'MNATORY, a. having the force 
of condemning or ſubjecting a perſon to pu- 
niſhment. 

CONDE MN ER, F. the perſon whe con- 
demns, cenſures, blames, or finds fault with. 

CONDE'NSABLE, 4. that which is capable 
of being made more ſolid, or forced into a 
fmaller compaſs, 

To CONDE'NSATE, v. a. [condenſo. Lat.] 
to make more ſolid or thick by compreſſion or 
force, applied to fluids, + 

CONDE'NSATE, &@. made thicker or more 
folid by compreſſion, or external force. 

CONDENSA'TION, J. the act of bringing 
the parts of a body cloſer. to each other, and 
increaſing their contact, whereby the body is 
rendered more denſe, compact and heavy. 

To CONDENSE, v. a. [ condenſo, Lat.] to 
make any body more thick, compact, or 
weighty, by increaſing the contact of its parti- 
eles; applied by ſome only to the effect of cold, 
but by others uſed for compreſſion, or the ef- 
ſects of external force, which extinguifhes the 
fize of the pores of a body, and renders it, con- 
ſequently, more ſolid. Neutetly, to grow thick, 
applied to the effects of cold on fluids; to be- 
come ſolid and weighty, by ſhrinking to a 
narrower compaſs. 

CONDE'NSE, a. thickened; cloſe; com- 
pact; become more ſolid by the effect of cold, 
or comprefiion. 

CONDE'NSER, /. a pneumatic engine, by 
means of which an unuſual quantity of air 
may be forced into a ſmall ſpace, or by which 
three, tour, or five atmoſpheres may be in- 
jected more than a thing would contain natu- 
rally. 

CONDENSITY, J. the ſtate of a fluid, 
whoſe parts are fixed fo as not ta give 2 to 
the touch, by cold, coagulation, or compreſſion. 
Thickneſs, applied to confiſtence. 

CO'NDERS, /. perſons who ſtand on ſame 
eminence to give notice to hthers which way 
a ſhoal of herrings take. See BALKE RS. 

To CONDESCE'ND, v. u. | condeſcends, 
Lat.] to lay aſide the dignity of rank, in order 
to make one's ſelf agreeable to, or on a level 
With, inferiors; to behave with familiarity to 
inferiors; to ſtoop; to ſubmit. 

CONDESCE'NDENCE, / | cond:/cengance, 
Er. | an act whereby a perſon in authority Jays 
ade the difference of rank in order to con- 
verſe freely with his interiors; a granting ſome 
favour to a perſon; or conſenting to yield him 
ſome advantage, which he could not de- 
mand. | 


CON 


and dignity ; or to yield up a right, or oa 
to a requeſt, from a principle of gol. 
and generofity. E 
CONDESCE'NSION, /. the behaviour g 
a 8 whereby he treats one of lower rank 
as his equal, and grants him fayou 
9 | Y $4 | "oo 
CONDESCE'NSIVE, a. courteous; tea. 
ing inferiors without diſtance ; affable, and 
ready to ſerve or grant any favour, of fore 
right to ſerve or oblige another, 
CONDI'GN, [ kondim} a. [condignu, [a] 
worthy ; ſuitable to; merited j delerved; g 
proportionable to; generally applied to th 
puniſhments due to a perſon for his crime, 
CONDI'GNLY, | 4ordinly] ad. in a mans 
ſuitable to a perſon's crimes ; deſervedly, 
CUNDI'GNNESS, [ kondin-neſs] [. prog, 
tion; ſuitableneſs to a perſon's crimes, 


preſerve or pickle, | 
CONDITION. / [ conditio, Lat.] a c 
or property which determines the nam «f x 
thing; an attribute or accident, in a lcd 
ſenſe. Habit or temperature. A moral quliy 
or virtue. State, or the circumſtance of je 
ſon or fortune. Rank. The terms of 
contract, bargain, or agreement. Figuren 
a writing containing the terms of an agreemat 
To CONDITION, v. #. to ſtipulate, 
CONDI'TIONAL, 8. to be performed u 
certain terms, not abſolute, but fabjed oa, 
tain limitations. — 
CONDITIONALLY, ad. on certain um 
or limitations. ; 
CONDI'TIONARY, 4. ſtipulated; bas 
2 ; to be done as a means of acquiring af 
ching. „ ee! | 
To CONDI'TIONATE, v. 4. to n 
conditions for; to regulate by, or perumm u 
certain conditions. 6+ 1 
CONDI'TIONATE, 4. eſtabliſhed a 
grounded on certain terms and conditions. | 
CONDITIONED, part. having quibi 
either good or bad. | 
To CONLO'LE, v. . [tondoleo, Lat) 
lament with thoſe who grieve for any mil!) 
misfortune, or calamity, Actively, to deri 
a misfortune with another. 
CONDO'LEMENT, /, grief; for 
mourning for any loſs or mis ſortune. 
CONDO'LENCE; J a ſympathizing fi 
ariſing from the misfortunes of another, wh 
expreſſes itſelf by lamenting with the pe 
in diſtreſs. | | | 
CONDO'LER, /. one who expreſſes 1 
plimental concern fer — 50 mae 
and the cauſe which occaſions it. 
To CONDU'CE, v. u. [condach Lat} # 
romote an end by acting conointly. 
: CONDU'CIBLE, a. ¶ co ai lat JW 
ing a power of conducing to, or _ 
deſign. Uſed for two. or more cauſes oper 
to one end. 


CONDU'CFVE, à. that which has 27 


| CONDESGCE'NDINGLY, ed. in fuck a 
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zuce any end 
CO 


NDU'CIVENESS, /. the quality of pro- 
moting or contributing to the production of 


S 8 


0 eng. . 
CONDUCT, . [conduite, Fr.] manage- 


1 ment, or tenor of actions; the act of com- 
nd manding an army; convoy or eſcorting with 2 
guard; the guard convoy ing, ſecuring, or 

eats eſcorting; à warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
WT poioied ; behaviour; or a ſeries of actions re- 


gulated by ſome tandard. 

To CONDU'CT, v. 4. to accompany a 
perſon in order to ſhew him his way to any 
place; to direct, lead, or guide; to uſher, or 
introduce; to manage; to head an army, or 
command a body of troops. SY NON. We 
conduct and guide thoſe who know not the 
way; we lead thoſe who cannot or care not to 
ro by themſelves, We conduct an affair. We 
vida traveller. We lead an infant. 
CONDU'CTOR, / [conductor Lat.] a 
guide, or one who ſhews another the way; a 
leader or commander; a manager; or one who 
tranſadts an affair. 
which ſerves to conduct the knife in the ope- 


Neben ſinaſes and fiſtulas. 
gorget. 


! 


116.1 with water. 


i 4115. 


ad 


der on. 


CONFABULA'TION, F/. 


a 
in perſon. 


* 


Nang and careleſs converſation, 


relerve fruit, &c. with ſugar. 
CONFECT, / a ſweet-meat. 


In of digerent ingredients. 


I Iruits 


are preſerved. 


*, 4 
y is 4 \Tet-meats - 


Tt CONFA'BULATE, v. . ta talk eaſily, 


CONFA'BULATORY, a. belonging to 


CONLE'DERACY, / [confaederatic, Lat. 


CON 


mutual advantage and defence. "Rnd 
To CONFE'DERATE, v. 4. [confedersy 


Lat.] to unite in a league, or agree with, in 
order to accompliſh ſome deſign. 
CONFE'DERATE, a. leagued, or united 
by ſome contract to accompliſh ſome deſign. 
CON FE*'DERATE, / one who enters into 
an engagement with another, whereby they 
are obliged mutually to aſſiſt and defend each 
other; an ally, 

. CONFEDERA'TION, / f confederationg 
Fr.] a league; an act whereby two or more 
perſons oblige themſelves to 
an alliance. ; 
To CONFE'R, v. n. [confero, Lat. I to diſs 
courſe with a-perſon on ſome important, grave, 
and ſtated ſubjet; to taſk with a perſon on 
any ſubject, in order to — a determina- 
tion. Actively, to compare Me ſentiments of 
one perſon or author with thoſe of another; to 
give a thing which could not be claimed; ta 
beſtow a favour; to contribute or conduce. 
CONFERENCE, FL. [| conference, Fr.] the 


In Surgery, an inſtrument act of diſcourſing with another, in order to 


ſettle ſome point in diſpute, or treat upon any 


ration of cutting for the ftone, and in laying|ſyubjeRt in a public character; a meeting ap- 
It is alſo called a| pointed fer the diſcourſing of ſome point in de- 


bate 3 compariſon, or examination of things by 


, CONDU'CTRESS, / a woman who dire&s| comparing them together, 
or leads 2 perſon, or carries on any under- 


CONFE'RRER, /F. he that diſcourſes with 
another on ſome ſtated point; he that beſtows 


«King. 

CO'NDUIT, '{[iundit}] /. | conduite, Fr.] aja favour on another. 
anal, or pipes made ule of for the conveyance 
water at a diſtance from the reſervoir or | knowledge the having done ſomething amiſs. 
pring head; an aqueduct; a place furniſhed To diſcloſe a perſon's fins to a prieſt, in order 
th acock, whence people are publickly ſup- to obtain abſolution. 


To CON FE'SS, v. a. [ confefſer, Fr. ] to ac. 


To own. 
profeſs. To grant. Not to diſpute. To ſhew 


CONF, J. {x2v;, Gr.] in Geometry, a to prove; to atteſt. 
1d body, whoſe baſe is a circle, its uppermoſt 
dart ending in a point: it reſembles a ſugar-| muſt extort univerſal conſent 3- generally own= 
oa, and may be conceived as formed by the ed; avowedly ; indiſputably. 

olution of a triangle on one of its ſides, as on | 


CONFE'SSEDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 


CONFE'SSION, /. the acknowledgement 
or owning a crime. Profeſſion; avowal. In 
the Romiſh church, an acknowledgment of ſina 


wick careleſſneſs together; to chat with a| in private to a prieſt, in order. to obtain abſo- 


[ confabulatio, 
at, | ealy, familiar, careleſs, cheerful talk | the Romiſh'church, a little box or deſk, where- 


lution, ; 


CONFE'SSIONAL,, /. [confeſſional Fr. ] in 


in the prieſt takes the confeſſion of a penitent, 
CONFE'SSIONARY, /. Cconfeſſionaire, Fr.] 
the confeſſion chair or ſeat, wherein the prieſt 


iv CUNFE'CT, v. a. ¶cenfectus, Lat.] to] ſits to receive the confeſſion of a penitent. 


CONFE'SSOR, / [ ronfeſfſeur, Fr. ] one who 
profeſſes a religious ſentiment or opinion in the 


ONE CLION, /. the preſerving fruit or face of danger, and amidſt the moſt cruel tor- 
eiwles, by means of clarified ſugur. In] tures. 
ae anz thing prepared with ſugar; a|is authorized to receive the confeſſions of peni- 
quUd or ſoft el:Quary;z the aſſembling or | tents, and grant them abſolution. 


In the Romiſh Church, a prieſt, who 


CONFE'ST, a. a poetical word for con- 


[UNI . CHONA KY, /. a place where feſſed] open; generally known; acknowledged, 
an 100d irom ditferent ingredients is made, [in a good ſenſe. 


Notorious, in a bad ſenſe. 


CONFI'CIENT, [ konfifhient | part. | confie 


Nr ECG 8 : Welk” 
EUNFE'CTIONER, I. one who makes and | eien, Lat.] cauſing or producing in company 


with ſome other perſon or thing. 


. with 


4 


each other 


E CO'NFIDANT, /. | confidant, Fr.] a per- 
» os OR or agreement, entered into | fon intrufted with the ſecrets of another; moſt 
e Rach and bodies of men for their Ts applied to thoſe who are intruſted 


To avow; t@ . 


* 


— nn 
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with affairs of lovers. | 
in, imj..ying a {trong perſuaſion or aſſurance of 
a perſon's abilities to aſſiſt another, or his fide- 
lity in keeping a ſecret. 

CO'NFIDENCE, . 1 Lat.] a 
ſtrong aſſurance of the fidelity and ability of 
another. When joined to the reciprocal pro- 
nouns himſelf, &c. a ſtrong aſſurance of the 
efficacy of a perſon's own abilities; a vitious 
and aſſuming boldneſs. 

CO'NFIDENT, part. | confidens, Lat.] aſ- 
' ſured of a truth beyond any poſſibility of 
doubt; poſitive; ſecure of ſucceſs; without 
fear of a miſcarriage ; without ſuſpicion ; bold, 
to a vice. 

CO'NFIDENTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to diſcover no fear of a miſcarriage ; ſecurely, 

CO'NFIDENTNESS, J. a favourable opi- 
nion of one's own judgment; aſſurance. 

CONFIGURA'TION, /. | configuration, Fr.] 
the order in which the particles of bodies are 
united together; the form of a body made by 
the order in which its particles are united to- 
gether. . | 

To CONFI'GURE, v. . [configuro, Lat.] 
to diſpoſe or form by uniting in a particular 
manner. 

CO'NFINE, /, a limit; border; edge; or 
utmoſt verge of a thing or place. 

CO'NFINE, a. [ confinis, Lat.] bordering 
upon, applied to places; it implies that the 
one begins where the other ends. Touching 3 
adjoining ; or contiguous, 

To CONFI'NE, v. u. to border upon; to 
touch ; or be contiguous to. 

To CONFINE, v. a. [confirer, Fr.] to- 
bound; to limit; to incloſe; to ſhut up; to 
reſtrain; to impriſon; to immure; to keep at 
home; not to quit, or neglect. . 

CONFINELESS, a. boundleſs; without 
limits, end, or pauſe. 

CONFI'NEMENT, /. the a& of reſtraining 
- a perſon from going abroad; the act of incloſ- 
ing a perſon in priſon ; the ſtate of a perſon in 
priſon, or kept at home without liberty of go- 
ang abroad; reſtraint. 

CONFI'NER, /. a perſon who lives at the 
| extremity, or on the borders of a country; one 
who deprives another of the liberty of walking 
abroad ; or ſhuts him up in a priſon. 

CONFU'NITY, /. | cenfiniras, Lat.] near- 
neſs ; neighbourhood ; likeneſs. 

To CONFIRM, v. 4. [confirmo, Lat.] to 
put beyond doubt, by additional proofs; to 
fettle a perſon in an office; to fix; to com- 
plete; to render perfect; to admit to the full 
privileges of a Chriſtian by impoſition of the 
hands of a biſhop. 

CONFI'RMABLE, à. that which is ca- 
able of inconteſtible evidence. 

CONFIRMA'TION, /½ the act of efta- 
bliſhing any perſon or thing in a place or office; 
an additional or new proof to evince the truth 
of a thing or opinion beyond doubt or contra- 


CON * 


N vears of diſcretion, undertakes the derte, l 
To CONFl' DE, v. 2. C confido, Lat.) to truſt ancè of every part of the baptiſmal vow, mute 


for him by his godfathers and godmathers. 
CONFIRMA'TOR, / [ confirmatyr, Lat.} 
one who proves a thing beyond doubt. 
CONFI'RMATORY, 4. eſtabliſhing, ot . 
ing ſuch additional proof, as may increaſe the 
certainty or probability of any fact or action. 
CONFI'RMEDNESS, . a quality implying 
certainty, when applied td evidence; and in. 
veteracy or ſtrength, not eaſily to be ſurmount, 
ed, when uſed of habits. 
CONFI'RMER, /. one who eftabliſhes x 
opinion or fact by new evidence or proofs ; one 
who eſtabliſhes or ſecures a perſon in the pa. 
ſeſſion of any dignity. 
CONFI'SCABLE, a. [from confiſcs, La. 


ment for ſome crime. | 

To CONFI'SCATE, v. a. [confiſeo, Lat. v 
ſeize on private property, and convert it either 
to the uſe of the chief magiſtrate or of the pub. 
lic, by way of puniſhment. 

CONFISCA'TION, /. [confiſcatis, Lat.] 
the ſeizing of private property on account of 
ſome crime, and converting it to the uſe of the 
chief magiſtrate or of the public. | 

CO'NFITURE, /. [confiture, Fr.] a ſweet 
meat or coafeQion. 

CONFLA'GRANT, part. [conflagrans Lat, 
burning together; involved in the ſame fire. 

CONFLAGRA'TION,/. Trogflagratia lat 
a general fire ſpreading over a large ſpace, atl 
involving ſeveral things in its flames. Gent- 
rally uſed for that fire which ſhall conſume il 
things, and change the face of nature. 

CONFLA'TION, /. [ conflatio, Lat.] cheat 
of blowing ſeveral wind inſtruments at tit 
ſame time; the caſting and melting of metal. 

To CONFLI'CT, v. 2. [conflige, Lat.] 0 
ſtrive, or ſtruggle in order to get vidtory, - 
plied to perſons and things. 

CONFLICT, / Cconflictus, Lat. ] a combat 
or tight between two, ſeldom uſed of a general 
battle; a conteſt or ſtrife; a ftruggle betuta 
oppoſite qualities; an agony or pang, whereid 
nature ſeems to ſtruggle hard againſt ſufferny 
and pain. 

CO'NFLUENCE, /. [from confluo, Lat. u 
uniting of two or more ftreams or rivers; 
act of crouding or coming in great numbers u 
one place; a concourle or a multitude gatherel 
into one place. 

CO'NFLUENT, part. [confluers, lat 
running one into another, meeting or mu 
together. 8 

CONFLUX, /. | confluxio, Lat.] the unt! 
ing or union of ſeveral ſtreams of rivers. *” 
guratively, a croud, a great number of pero 
collected together. 

CONFO'RM, a. {conformis, Lat.] afin 
ing the fame form or quality of another like 

To CONFO'RM, v. 4. {conforms L 
to reduce to the ſame form or manner 45 4 
ther; to render one's actions agreeable to 48 


dition; a proof which brings conviction; an 


eccleliaſtic rite, whereby a perſon, arrived af 


particular rule, Neuterly, to ſubmit ot yiel 
obedience to. 
CONFORMABL 


liable to be ſeized on as a fine, or in Puniſh. 


CONFO 


| form; agre« 


ant, or ſubr 
CONFO 


| ably; with 


_ CONFO. 
Fr.] the pa 
of a body, 
whole ; the 
formity to 2 

CONFO' 
with the m. 
of England. 

CON FO' 
lance ; the 
ſome law ; 


| worſhip of t] 


To CON. 
to mingle or 
natures cant 
or make uſe 
conveys diff 
the mind b) 
an indeterm 
and render u 

CONFQO' 
ous; a low 


| ſurerlative d 


CONFO' 
fully ; a low 
CONFO' 
aſtoniſhes, o 
CONFR 
Lat.) a brot 
for ſome rel! 
CONFRI 
Lat.] the ac 
To CON] 
to ſtand dire 
face : to O 
traſt; te In 
CONFRC 


| Fr. j the act 


To CON 
word, and j 
v. a. con fis 
make irregul 
or dy uting \ 
lication, 

CONFU's 
ner; mixed, 
or not clear 
ad uſtinct, ot 
CON EU's 
or clearneſs; 
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Blorderly 17 
Without any 
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CON 
CONFO'RMABLE, a. having the ſame 
| form; agreeable, ſuitable, conſiſtent; compli- 
Ant, or fubmiſſive to authority. . 
CONFO'RMABLY, ad. agreeably; ſuit- 
| ably; with compliance. 


5 CON FORMA TION, / [conformation, 
5 Fr.] the particular union or order ot the parts 

of a body, and their diſpoſition to make a 
4 whole; the act producing ſuitableneſs, or con- 
- 


ſormity to any thing. : 

CONFO'RMIST, /, one who complies 
with the mode of worſhip uſed by the church 
of England. 

CONFO'RMITY, / likeneſs; reſem- 
lance; the act of regulating one's actions to 
ſome law; conſiſtency 3 compliance with the 
worſhip of the eſtabliſhed church. 


i. ro CONFO'UND, v. 4. [ confunds, Lat. ] 
: to mingle or mix things ſo that their forms or 
2h natures cannot be diſtinguiſhed ; to ſubſtitute 
ther 


or make uſe of one word for another, which 
* | conveys different ideas; to puzzle or per plex 
the mind by indiſtinct ideas, or words uſed in 
an indeterminate manner; to amaze, aſtoniſh, 
and render unable to reply ; to deſtroy. 18 

CONFO'UNDED, part. hateful; prodigi- 
dus; a low word, to expreſs any thing in the 
| ſuperlative degree. 
CONFO'UNDEDLY, ad. ſhamefully ; hate- 


fully ; a low werd. 


: CONFO'UNDER, / one who perplexes, 
La] aſtoniſhes, or deſtroys. ; ſame genus, nature, or diſpoſition, 
m CONFRATE'RNITY, / [confraternitas,} CONGENIALNESS, /. a ſameneſs of diſ- 
Gents Lat.) a brotherhood 3 er body of men united | poſition. | ; 
me al for ſome religious purpoſe. CO'NG ER, in this word the 8 has a hard 
4 CONFRICA'TION, / [from can and frico, | ſound before e] Y. [congrus, Lat. ] a large cel, 
the Lit, | the act of rubbing. frequenting ſalt waters. 
at tie To CONFRONT, v. a. [confronter, Fr. | CO'NGERBUR':., a village in Somerſet- 
etal to ſtand directly oppoſite to; to ſtand face tojſhire, fix miles N. of Axbridge. 
at, | 0 face; to oppoſe; to ſet in oppoſition ; to con- CONGE'RIES, / [Lat.] a maſs conſiſting 
17 N. traſt; to compare one thing with another. of ſmaller bodies heaped together. 
CONFRONTA'TION, /. [| confrontation, CONGE'STION, [ konjeft-yiin | J. [ congeſtia, 
combat Fr. the ac of oppoſing one evidence to another. Lat.] in Surgery, a collection of matter ga- 
general To CONFU'SE, [kenfize; the F/ in this|thered together in any part of the body. 
beten word, and its derivatives, ſounding like z]| CO'NGIARY, /. a gift diſtributed by the 
abe v. a, [confuſus, Lat.] to put in diſorder; to] Roman emperore, conſiſting of corn and oil. 
uffering m7ke irregular; to perplex by indiftin& ideas, To CONGLA'CIATE, v. 7. [ conglaciatus, . 
or oy unng words without any determinate ſig- Lat.] to turn to ice. 
Lat, In rification, CONGLACIA'TION, / the changing into 
ers; tht CONFU'SEDLY, ad. in an indiſtin& man- þice ; the ſtate of a thing changed into ice: vi- 
_ ner; mixed, oppoſed to ſeparate ; perplexed, |trifying, or turning into glaſs. 
gather er not Clear; without any order; in obſcure, CO'NGLETON, a town of Cheſhire, with 
* adutinct, or unintelligible terms. a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on the ri- 
* CONF USEDNESS, / want of diſtinctneſs ver Dane; and is a large mayor-town, though 


e; want of order or regularity. 


« 


ar on; atonifhment ; diſtraction of mind. 


enn to be falte or eroundleſs. 


af? 5t = 
» Ws Wwit 
H. eins 


NN 
frounglels. 


. CON TU TAPLE, a. that which may be | employs. 700 hands. 
CONFUTA'TION, . { confutatio, Lat.] the 
i them to be falſe, inconcluſive, or 


1 CONFU'TE, 2. 4. {confuto, Lat.] to 


CON 

proofs of an adverſary to be groundleſs, incon- 

eluſive, ſophiſtical, or falſe. 

CO'NGE, [ kinyee] /. [conge, Fr.] an ac- 

tion ſhewing reſpect, compliment, or ſubmiſ- 

ſion, conſiſting in bowing the body, in men; 

and in women, in ſinking with the knee bent, 
or making a curtſy; leave, or the action of 
taking leave. Conge d'elire, Fr. i. e. leave of 
election, in Canon Law, is the king's permiſſi- 
on to a dean and chapter to chooſe a biſhop 
when the ſee is vacant. 


To CONGE'AL, | honjeel] v. a. [ congelo, 


Lat.] to change or thicken any fluid by cold. 


Figuratively, to thicken any fluid, applied ge- 
nerally to the blood. Neuterly, to grow thick. 
CONGE'ALABLE, a. - that which may 
grow thick by cold. 

CONGE'ALMENT, /. the clot or thick 
maſs formed by cold. 

CONGELA'TION, F. the a of freezing, 
or producing ſuch a change in a fluid body, that 
it grows thick, or its particles become fixed 
like thoſe of a ſolid body, 

CONGE'NEROUS, à. of the ſame genus 
or ſpecies; ariſing from the ſame principle; 
proceeding from the ſame cauſe. Uſed only by 
ſcientific writers. 

CONGE'NIAL, a. [con and genius, Lat.] 
partak ing of the ſame genus, of the ſame na- 


. | ture, diſpoſition, or kind. 


CONGENIA'LITY;, F. a partaking of the 


it has nothing but a chapel of eaſe, the church 


CONFU SION, J. an irregular, careleſs, or | being two miles diſtant. Its manufactory is the 
„ vr0erly mixture; tumult; the uſing words making of leather gloves ; but the moſt conſide- 
it any preciſe meaning; overthrow ; de- rable is ſilk, there being a large ſilk-mill lately 


erected here by ſome Turky merchants, which 
It is 264 miles N. W. of 
London. 

To CONGLO'BATE, v. 4. [conglobo, Lat. ] 


'0y1ng the arguments of another, by to unite in the form of a globe or ball. 


CONGLO'BATE, part. | conglovatus, Lat.] 
moulded into a ball. h 
CONGLO'BATELY, ad, in 2 Yobular, 


-+70+ the torce of an argument; to ſhew the [rounds or ſpherical form, 
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To CONGLO'BE, v. n. [conglobs, Lat.] w] 
gather into a firm round ball ; to gather in a 
round maſs, 

To CONGLO'MERATE, v. a. f conglomero, 
Lat. ] to gather ſeveral things into a round 
maſs. 8 

CONGLO'MERATE, part. | conglomeratus, 
Lat. | gathered into a round ball or maſs, ſo 
that the compounding bodies appear diſtin. 
Figuratively, twiſted or collected together. 

CONGLOMERA'TION, J. a collecting 
into a looſe round ball; interweaving, or 
mixture. 

To CONGLU'TINATE, . a. | conglutino, 
Lat.] to glue, cement, or join fait together by 
any viſcous, fticking, or glutinous ſubſtance, 
Neuterly, to ſtick or cohere together. 

CONGLUTINA'TION, /, the act of ſtick- 
ing together; the act of uniting and faſtening 
the lips of a wound together. 

CONGLU'TINATIVE, a. having the 
power of ſticking together, or uniting the lips 
ef a wound. » 

CONGLUTINA'TOR, / that which has 
the power of making things cohere, or ſtick 
together. 

CONGRA'TULATE, fart. | congratulans, 
Lat.] rejoicing with another; exprefling one's 
rejoicing with another, 

To CONGRA'TULATE, v. @. | corpra- 
tulor, Lat.] to expicels joy on the good ſucceſs 
or advantage of another. 

CONGRATULA'TION, /. the act of ex- 
preſiing joy on account of the ſucceſs or happi- 
neſs of another. 

To CONGRE'ET, v. 7. to ſalute together, 

implying the making and returning of a com- 
pliment. 

To CONGREGATE, v. a. | congrego, Lat. ] 
to colle& ſryeral things into the fame mats, or 
feveral perlcas into the ſame place. Neuterly, 
to aſſemble, meet, or come together. 

CONGREGATE, a. collected cloſe to- 
gether; forming one maſs or body. 

CONGREGA'”VION, /. in Phyſic, that 
Hegree of mixture wherein the particles ef a 
fluid meet or touch only in a point; a col- 
lection or maſs of ſeveral particles. In Divi- 
rity, an aſſembly of people met together for 
religious worſhip. In Church Hiſtory, an afſ- 
lembly of feveral eceictiaſtics, conſtituting and 
forming a body. 

CONGCREGA'TIONAL, a. belonging to 
an aflembly or congregaticn. 

CONGRESS, / | corgr. Sus, Lat.] a ſhock, 
or conflict; an appointed meeting for the ſet- 

Ling of affairs betwcen different nations, 

CONGRE'SSIVE, a. meeting together; 
encountering. 

To CONGRU'F, v. . | £02197 20, Lat. J. to 
agree; to luit;z to import; to become. 

CO'NGRUENCE, /. | conmraentia, Lat. 
agreement; the ſuitableneſs or conſiftency or 
one thing to another, 

CONGRU'ITY, / fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs of 


one thing to another; conſiſtency. In Geo- 


4 


CON 
or correſpond exactly when applied to, er 4 
over each other. | 

CO'NGRUOUS, a. {comgrancs Lat.] wree. 
able to; conſiſtent with; ſuited or Proper, 
tionate, 

CO'NGRUOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a ma. 
ner as to agree or be conſiſtent with, applied u 
ſentiments ; ſuitably. , 

CO'NIC, or CO'NICAL, a. having the 
form of a cone, ſugar-loaf, or round pyramid, 
Conic ſection, in Geometry, is the curve ling 
ariſing from the ſection of a cone by a plane, 
Corics, or conic ſefions, that part of Geometry 
which treats of cones, and the curves ariſing 
from the ſection of a conic by a plane. 

CO'NICALLY, ad. in torm of a cone, or 
ſugar-loaf. | 

CON'ICALNESS, /. the ſtate or quality 
which partakes of the properties of a cone. 

To CONNECT „v. a. ¶ conjectum, Lat.] t 
gueſs at a th ing. 

CON IE CTOR, /, a gueſſer. 

CONJE'CTURABLE, a. being th ob. 
jet of conjecture; that which may be 
gueſſed. 

CONIE'CTURAL, a. depending on, er 
determined from, uncertain principles by mere 
gueſs. 

CONTJECTURA'LITY, F. that which ö 
inferible only from gueſs. 

CONJE'CTURALLY, ad. by gueß; by 
conjecture. 

CONJE'CTURE, /. [ conjeFura, Lat.] an 
inference drawn from uncertain principles; 4 
gueſs ; imperfect knowledge, idea, or notion, 

To CON E'CTURE, v. a. to gueſs, 

CON]zZ'CTURER, J. a gueſſer. ; 

CONIF'FEROUS, a, | corus and fero, Lat 
in Botany, bearing a fruit reſembling a cone. 

To CONJOIN, v. a. | conjoindre, Fr.) fo 
join together; to unite together in friendiby; 
to knit or join together in marriage. Nen 
terly, to take part with another in any actic. 

CON{QI'NT, part. united; connected; 
aſfociate. In Muſic, applied to two or more 
ſounds heard at the ſame time. : 

CONJOUNTLY, ad. together; in union, 
oppoſed to apart or ſeparate. 

CO'NJUGAL, a. | conjrgalis, Lat.] be. 


longing to marriage. 


married people. : 

To CO'NJ]UGATE, v. a. | conmugo, Lat.] u 
unit2 ; to joirf in marriage, In Grammar, (0 
decline verbs through their various termin- 
tions of tenſes, perions, and moods. | 

CONJUGATE, / | comugatus, Lat.] i 
Grammar, agreeing in derivation with ancther 
word, and reſembling it in its ſenſe and mem. 
ing. Comrrgaie diameter, or axis, in Conich 
is the fbarteſt of two diameters biſeCung de 


diameter, | 
CON UG,. /. ſcorjugatis Lat! 

couple, palr, or two things ol the . 

joined together. The act of unitings e 


tr, applied to figuges er hne which nee 


inz together; union, In Cramwar, an © 
. Gitzibupal 


CO\NTUGALLY, ad. conſiſtently vit. 


other, or a right line biſecting the tranſverh 


diſtributic 
of verbs, 
tions or ir 
CON] 
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CON 
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d\ribution of the tenſes, perſons, and moeds 
of verbs, according to their different termina- 
tions or inflections. 

CONJUNCT, part. [conjunus, Lat.] 
joined with another; concurring ; united. 


unit:%.g two things together. Figuratively, a 
league or coalederacy. In Aſtronomy, the meet- 
ing of the ſtars or planets in the ſame degree of 
the zodiac. In Grammar, a word uſed to 
connect the clauſes of a period or ſentence 
together. ; 

CON]U'"NCTIVELY, ad. in union; ope- 
rating together, oppoſed to apart or ſeparate, 

CON]U'NCTIVENESS, F/. the quality of 
unit.ng or joining two or more things together. 

CON]TU'NCTLY, ad. jointly ; together, 
oppoſed to apart. 

CON]U'NCTURE, /. Ceonjancture, Fr.] an 
union or meeting of ſeveral circumſtances, or 
cauſes; a Critical or particular period of time; 
connection of ſeveral things forming a whole; 


ob. couſutency, or an union of qualides which can 
be exit at the ſame time in the ſame or different 
lubjects, SYNON, We know people on par- 

h 8 tculr weaſions, We ſhould demean ourſelves 
mere according to the occurrence of the times. It is 
_ ' commonly the conunture that determines us 


Which fide to take. 

CONJURA'TION, / the form of obliging 
2 perſon to give his evidence, See ADJuURA- 
T:0n, Magic words, characters, ceremonies, 
clarms, which were ſuppoſed to have the power 
0! tainng the dead, and devils. A plot; a 
cou. piracx. 

10 CONJU'RE, v. a. [conjweo, Lat.] to 
£ni:0at 2 perion with the greateſt earneſtneſs, 


Lat. 1m by + 2 * 4 

5 | and oy tne relpect he has to ſome dear perſon 
my or iacted be ing. f 

t. to 1 8 Y * 1177 >: => 

ap; ic CONJURE, v. a. [ conjuro, Lat. ] to 


nfvence by the ſuppoſed power of magic or 
en anments. Neuterly, to practiſe enchant- 


men: 
4 


$3i% + 


Neu- 
action. 


eel; 0 | 
; CUNTURER, /½ an enchanter, or a per- 


0 I who makes uſe of magical Charms ; an im- 
union) Pry wh v pretends to have commerce with the 
eo Ipirits, and by that means to be able 
i] te . forete! future events ef a perſon's life, to 
ö 6100127 thieves, &c. 
” wit . [0 CUNN, v. a. cennan, Sax. to learn or 
eh Lo give. See To Con. 
at.] B A * a. [con and natus Lat.] born 
nar, 1 . inn.ite; born at the ſame time as ano- 
vr mim - | CUNNA'TURAL, a. [con and natura, Lat. 
41 is © | ent with, of flowing from nature ; of the 
another na! or nature. 


ONNATURALITv. JS. a reſemblance 


t rr ma © pe . 
- 10.3 Or, an eſſential reſemblance and 
WI. ' 


dn. : 
Ib NSA TURALLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
4 ON. born with, or innate. 

04% IURAENESS, , the quality of 


ing tte 
n{yclt 


* 
SUIT ' 
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Te hn; 
* ONE Cl » V. a. | connect, Lat.] to 
rear by ſome intermediate means, al- 


CON|U'NCTION, /. [ conjun&@io, Kat.] the 
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ech, Of being innate or interwoven | 


CON 


luding to the union formed by cement; to join 
together the members of a period, or the ar- 
guments of a diſcourſe, in ſuch a manner as 
they ſhall have a mutual dependence on each 
other, like the links of a chain. 
CONNE'CTICUT, one of the Thirteen 
United States of North America, bounded on 
the N, E. by the colony of Maſſachuſett, on 


the S. by the ſea, and on the W. by New 
York, and is 100 miles in length, and 80 


in breadth. 

CONNECTION. See Coxnxnrx1o0N. 

CONNE'CTIVE, a. that which has the 
power of joining different things together, ſa 
as "wn may have a mutual dependence en each 
other, 

CONNE'CTIVELY, ad. jointly; in union; 
having mutual dependence on each other, 
ariſing from union. 

CONNE'X, v. a. | conmexum, Lat.] to join, 
link, or faſten ſeveral things to each other. 

CONNE'XION, /. a relation whereby one 
thing adheres to and depends on another; the 
act of faſtening things together in ſuch a man- 
ner that they may ſtick, as if joined by ce- 
ment, and depend on-each other like the links 
of a chain; dependence; commerce; union 
formed by intereſt, 

CONNE'XIVE, a. that which has the force 
of joining or uniting together. 

CONNI'VANCE, /. the beholding or ſeeing 
any fault without taking notice of it, or pu- 
niſhing the committer, 

To CONNI'VE, v. n. [coniveo, Lat.] to 
wink ; to paſs by a fault without taking notice 
of it, or punithing the committer. | 

CONNOISSE'UR, /. [Fr.] one who is 
perfectly acquainted with any object of know- 
ledge or taſte; a perfect judge or critic. 

To CONNO'TE, v. «. to imply; to ſignify 
by implicatisn. 

CONNU'BIAL, a. [commbialis, Lat.] rela- 
ting to marriage. 5 

CO'NOID, /. [ xv03iIng, Gr. ] in Geometry, 
a ſolid body reſembling a cone, excepting that 


it has an ellipſis inſtead of a perfect circle for 


its baſe. 


To CONQUA'SSATE, v. a. [conquaſh, 


Lat.] to ſhake or agitate with a violence, Uled 
only by technical writers. 

CONQUASSA'TION, F. violent motion; 
agitation. 


To CO'NQUER, v. a. to ſubdue, over- 


come, or over-run by force of arms; to ſur- 
mount; to get the better of any difficulty. 
Neuterly, to obtain the victory. Sy NON. It 
requires courage and valour to eorguer 5 en- 
deavour and reſolution to ſubdue; patience and 
perſeverance to overcome. 

CO'NGUERABLE, a. eaſy to be overcome. 
FiguratiWty, eaſily ſurmounted. 

CO'NQOUEROR, / one who ſurmounts any 
difficulty; one who iubdues by force of arms. 
CONQUEST, /. congusſte, Fr.] the act of 
ſubduing by force of arms; the thing gained by 
victory; victory or ſucceſs in arms. 

CONSANGUINEQUS, «a. Ccovſanguineus, 

82 Lat.] 
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LIN 
Lat.] neara kin; of the ſame blood; related 
by birth. 

CONSANGUINITY, / [ conſanguinitas, 
Lat.] relation by blood; relation or deſcent 
from one father. 

CO'NSCIENCE, | by ſome pron. &51ſhience] 
Je [ conſcientia, Lat.] the faculty or act of judg- 
ing of the nature of our actions, whether they 
be good or evil, implying a compariſon of them 
with ſome ſtandard of moral action; the deter- 
mination of the mind with reſpect to the qua- 
lity of any action, after its commiſſion; the 
knowledge of our own thoughts, or conſciouſ- 
neſs; real ſentiments ; private thoughts, uſed 
with iz, Scruple or conſciouſneſs, uſed with 
make. 

CONSCIE'NTIOUS, [| konfiinfhicus} a. 
[ from conſcientia, Lat.] ſcrupulous; exami- 
ning every thing according to the dictates of 
conſcience, and acting conformably ; exactly 
juſt. , 

: CONSCIE'NTIOUSNESS, [| korfienſbiouſ- 
neſs] ſ. exactneſs or tenderneſs of conſcience 
an exceſs of ſcrupulouſnels. 

CUNSCIONABLE, [H inſhionable] a. agree- 
able to the dictates of conſcience; jult. 

CO'NSCIONABLENESS, | k5nfhionable- 
nes] ſe equity; reaſonableneſs ; agreeable- 
nels to, or eonſiſtency with, the dictates of 
conſeience. 

CO'NSCIONABLY, [& inably] ad. in 
a manner agreeable to the diate; oſ conſcience; 
juſtly; reaſoxably. 

CO NSCIOUS, ius lu. Cconſcius. Lat.] 
to be inwardly ſenſible of a thing whereof it is 
poſſible to have a diſtinct idea. Knowing 
from recollection or memory; knowing or un- 
derſtanding; bearing wines of, or ſenſible of, 
tram the inſtigations of conſcience. 5 

CO NSCIOU SLX, [ k»/biorfly) ad. ſenſi- 
bly; or having the ſenſation ot the operation 
of ſome faculty of the mind. 

CO'NSCLOUSNESS, | k»nſhior:ſnefs] . the 
perception or ſenſation ot what patles in a 
man's own mind; an internal acknowledg- 
ment of ſenſe of guilt, or of having performed 
any particular action. 

CO'NSCRIPT, part. [corſcripmus, Lat.] 
written or regiſtered. Applied to the Roman 
fa thers or ſenators, whole names were regil- 
ted in the lit of the ſenate. 

CONSCRUPTION, /. [conſeriprio, Lat. 
an enrolling or regiſtering. 

Vo CO'NSECRA'TE, v. a. | conſecro, Lat.) 
to delicate or ſet apart to divine uſes; to ſanc- 
tiſy or appropriate, as pleaſing to the Deity. 

CO'NSECRATE, part. | confecratus, Lat.] 
lat apart tor divine uſes ; dedicated to the ſer- 
vice of God; facred, 

CONSECRA'TOR, /. the perſon who 
perform the rites by which a thing is appro- 

riazed to divine uſes. 

CONSECRATION, / the act of appro- 
priating, dedicating, or ſetting apart any com- 
mon or profane thing to religious uſes, by 
means of certain ceremonies or rites; the 
benediction oi the biead and wine in the 


CON 
facrament. . 
CONSE'CTARY, a. [canſectarſus, Lal. 
following as a conſequence. 
CONSE'CTARY, /. a propoſition which 
follows from ſome preceding definition, lem. 
ma, axiom, or the like. 
CONSECU'TION, / [conſecutio, 1.:t.) 
chain of conſequences ; ſucceſſion. In Afro. 
nomy, the month of conſecution is the ſpace be. 
tween one conjunction of the moon with the 
ſun to another. 
CONSE'CUTIVE, a. [ conſecutif, Fr.) fo. 
lowing in an uninterrupted ſucceſſion ; follow. 
ing; immediately ſucceeding. | 
CONSE'CUTIVELY, ad. after, or follow. 
ing as an effe ct. 
CONSE'NSION, F. | conſenfio, Lat. apree- 
ment; accord. 
CONSE'NT, /. | conſenſus, Lat. | the act of 
yielding, or compliance with a requeſt; 2. 
greement ; unity of ſentiment ; harmony, ot 
agreement of parts. SyNON, We cen 
to the will of others by permitting ; ve ac 
qui:ſce in what is propoſed by contorming ; ve 
agree to what is ſaid by approving. Pos. 
They agree like cats and dogs. —T hey agree il 
bells, thcy want nothing but hanging, 
To CONSE'NT, v. 1. | conſentio, Lat.) 5 
agree to; to promote the fame end; to yiell 
or comply with a requeſt; to admit. 
CONSENTA'NEOUS, à. [conſentaren, 
Lat.] agreeabie or ſuitable to; conſiſtent with. 
CONSENTA'NEOUSLY, ad. in a manitt 
agreeable to; confiitent with, or ſuitable to. 
CONSEN'TA'NEOQUSNESS , confiftence; 
or agreeableneſs. ; 
CONSE'N'TIENT, 3 pai, 
[ conſentiens, Lat.] univerſal; unanimous; : 
neral ; agreeing, or united in opinion. a 
CO'NSEQUENCE, /. | conſequentia, Lat, 
the relation or connection between two propos 
tions, whereof one follows or is deduced ton 
the o her; that which follows from or 5 fie. 
duced by any cauſe, or principle; event, elke, 
importance, moment, or concern, f 
C'ONSEQUENT, part. [ conſequent, Lat. 
following from ſome premiſes, applied to argi- 
ment. Following as an effeR. 3 
CO'NSEQUENT,, /. the laſt propoſition 
an argument, deduced from or included in ſon 
preceding propoſition ; an effect, or that whiti 
proceeds from the operation of any cauſe. Cn 
ſequent of a ratio, in Arithmetic, is the lat 
db the two terms, or that to which the ante 
dent is referred; thus in a, &, or 4 tob; 5% 
\ the conſequent, and a the antecedent. _ 
CONSEQUE'NTIAL, | kunſequenſis' 4 
[conſe quens, Lat. ] produced by a neceſſary (10 
of eàuſes and effects, deduced according © * 
rules of reaſon or logic. WE 
CONSEQUE'NTIALLY,[ karſeque!/"%; 
ad. deducing conſequences, or making wy 
Fences, according to the rules of renn 0 
logie; by conſequence; eventually; in 85 
cular ſeries. r 
CO'NSEQUENTLY, ad. by conſequent 
[eceflarily 3 ine vitably, from a nec 
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- J 
wexion of effects to their cauſes; in conſe- 


e. 
J VCONSE'RVABLE, a. [from conſervo, Lat. 
| ble of being preſerved or kept. 
$ 0 SE'RVANCY, {.| from conſervo, Lat.] 
applied to the courts held by the lord mayor for 


ls the preſervation of the fiſhery on the river 
« Thames, which are ftiled courts of conſervancy. 
0 CONSERVA'TION, / [ corfervatic, Lat. 
-- the act of preſerving bodies or ſyſtems from 
; corruption or decay. f 
fol CONSE'RVATIVE, a. [from con ſer vo, 
wit Lit. ] having the power ot Keeping from cor- 
ruption or decay. ; 
1 CONSERVA'TOR, /. [Lat.] one who pre- 
ſerces from corruption or decay; an officer 
et2bliſhed for the preſervation of the privileges 
wn »ranted ſome cities; or a perſon who is autho- 
ig of rized to determine differences ariſing between 
70 the citizens. 
1 CONSE'RVATORY, / [from conſervo, 
* Lat, | a place wherein any thing is kept in a 
Wes manver luitable to its nature, as fiſh in a pond. 
2 CON SERVA TOR. a. having the power 
a of preſerving a thing from corruption or decay. 
* li CONSE'RVE, J. a ſweet-meat made by 
boiling uit in clarified ſugar. In Pharmacy, 
it.) a medicine in the form of an electuary, made 
| yiel of tlie leaves of flowers, beat with ſugar in 
* a mortar; a place to keep and preſerve vege- 
mane tables in. i 
bh CONSE'SSOR, J [Lat.] one who fits with 
mani another, ; 
20 To CONSIDER, v. a. ¶ conſidero, Lat. ] to 
:Renck; dune much op a thing; to revolve often in 
the mind; to meditate on. To view with at- 
| pot ten on. To determine or reſolve after weigh- 
i Irg the conſequences of an action. To re- 
mark ; to cal! to mind; to. obſerve, To re- 
1 lat) ſpect; hot to deſpiſe, To requite; to reward 
\propo for tus trouble, a Neuterly, to think maturely; 
od ind v 02itherate. To doubt; to heſitate. 
dr is f. _ CONSI'DERABLE, @. that whichis worthy 
it, efted, © 59:02, regard, or attention; important; 
WAdable; reſpectable; large, or conveying a 
15 lt] lelle detween little and great. : 
| to ug. CONS DERABLENESS, ? importance ; 
Ne; dignity; a quality which claims our 
ſition a 1 i i 
4 in ſont UNSIDERABLY, ad. in a degree de- 
hat whid E 8 Fans though not the higheſt notice; in 
| * Feat degree. | 
_ * CUNSI'DERATE, à. [confideratus, Lat.] 
be antect sz given to Conſideration or thought; 
3; „ens, or moderate, 
:  CONSIDERA'TION, /. [ confideratio, Lat.] 
ſia! ; A ol thinking on; mature thought or de- 
fary chu crationg meditation; importance; worthi- 
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reſign. To conſent or ſubmit. - 

CONSIGNA'TION, / [confgnaticn, Fr.] 
the act of transferring property to another. In 
Commerce, the tranſmitting or ſending goods 
to another. 

- CONSI'GNMENT, [ kons;mment ] i. the act 
of transferring ; the writing by which property 
is transſerred, or goods ſent to another to be 
ſold. ; : 

To CONSI'ST, v. x. [confifto, Lat. ] to ſub- 
ſiſt, or be preſerved in exiſtence; to continue 
in the ſame ſtate; to be compriſed or contained 


to be compoſed ; to agree or exiſt in the ſub- 


jet; to ſubſiſt, or have being. 

CONSI'STENCE, or CONSI'STENCY, 
J. the natural ſtate of bodies; the degree of 
thickneſs or thinneſs, applied to fluids; ſub- 
ſtance, form, make; uniformity of appearance, 
action, or qualities; free from contradiction, 
or variety. 

CONS LST ENT, part. ¶canſiſtens, Lat.] not 
contradictory; not oppoſite; reconcileable ; 
agreeing; firm, or ſolid. | 

CONSI'STENTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 


as to imply no contradiction ; agreeably; uni- 


formly. 
CONSISTO RIAL, 4. relating to ſome 
court where an eccleſiaſtie is judge. 
CONSI'STORY, /. [ confiftorium, low Lat.] 
a eourt couiſiſt ing of eceleſiaſties; the place 
where an eccleſiaſtical court is held; a court 


held at Rome, conſiſting of cardinals, at which 


the pope is preſident. Figuratively, any ſo- 
lemn aſſembly. 

CONSO'CIATE, [ konſyſhiate] /. [ conſecia» 
tus, Lat. ] one who joins with another in an 
undertaking ; an accomplice. 

To CONSO'CIATE,. [Lon ſeſbiate] v. a. 
{conſocio, Lat.] to unite, or join two things to- 
gether ; to cement, or hold together. Neu- 
terly, to unite, or join with, 

CONSOCIA'TION, [ hor/oſedſpon] ſ. an 
alliance, or connexion; intimacy, or union. 

CONSO'LABLE, à. that which admits 
comfort. 


To CO'NSOLATE, v. a. [ conſeler, Lat.] 


to allay the ſenſe of miſery; to aſſuage ſor- 
row; to impart comfort. 

CONSOLA'”TION, F. Log Lat.] 
that which diminiſhes grief, and alleviates 
miſery; comfort. | 

CONSOLA'TOR, / a comforter. 

CONSO'LATORY, 4a. that which affords 
comfort. 


To CONSO'LE, v. a. [conſolar, Lat.] to 


chear; to comfort ; to leſſen the ſente of mi- 
ſery; to diminiſl\ a perſon's grief. 
CONSOLE, / ſconſole, Fr.] in Architee- 
ture, an ornament cut upon the key of an arch, 
which has a projecture, and occaſionally ſerves 
to ſupport little cornices, figures, beaſts, or 
vaſes. | 
CONSO-LER. /. the perſon or thing which 
adminiſters comfort. | 
CONSO'LIDANT, gurt. in Surgery, having 
the property of cloſing or uniting wounds, 


To CONSO'LIDATE, v. a. to form into 


à compact 
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terly, to grow firm, hard, or ſolid. 

CONSOLIDA'TION, / the act of uniting 
into one maſs ; the act of uniting two parlia- 
mentary bills together. 

CO'NSONANCE, or CO'NSONANCY, 
. | from conſonans, Lat.] in Muſic, the ſound- 
ing of two notes together; and the union and 
agreement oi two ſounds. Figuratively, con- 
ſiſtence or agreement of opinion or ſentiments. 

_ CO'NSONANT, a. [ conſonans, Lat. ] agree- 
able; conſiſtent; according; reconcileable. 

CO NSONANT, /. [ corjonans, Lat.] in 
Grammar, a letter which cannot be perſe ctly 
ſounded by itſelf. 

CO'NSONANTLY, ad. in a conſiſtent 
manner; ſuitably ; agreeably. 

CO'NSONANTNESS, /. the quality of 
agreeing with; conſiſtency. 

CO'NSONOUS, a. [ conſonus, Lat.] agree- 
ing in ſound ; harmonious. 

CO'NSORT, / [ confors, Lat.] a companion, 
generally applied to ſignify one who bears the 
lot aſſigned by Providence to anether, and ap- 
propriated to a perſon joined in marriage to 
another; an aſſembly; conſultation 3 concur- 

rence; union. 

To CONSO'RT, . 7. to unite, join, or aſ- 
fociate, followed by with. Actively, to join, 
or to marry; to mix; to accompany. 

CONSPICU'ITY, /. brightneſs; eafineſs 
to be ſeen even at a diſtance 3 the plainneſs of 

any truth or propoſition. 

CONSPI'CUOUS, a. [conſpicuns, Lat: Jeaſy 
to be ſeen; ro be ſeen at a diſtance. Figura- 
tively, eminent, famous, diſtinguiſhed ; eaſily 
diſcovered; manifeſt. 


conſtable. 


. CONSPI'CUOUSLY, ad. eaſily to be ſeen, 

or diſcerned by the fight ; remarkable for 
ſome excellence; eminently ; famouſly ; re- 
markably. 

CONSPI'RACY, // [| corſpiratio, Lat.] a 
private agreement between two or more perſons 
to commit ſome crime; a plot. In Law, it ſig- 
niftes aꝝ agreement between two or more, falſely 
to indict, or procu'e to be indicted, an inno- 
eent perſon of felony, A conſpiracy to main- 
tain ſuits and quarrels; of victuallers, to fell 
their victuals at a certain price; and of la- 
bourers and artificers, to raiſe their wages, is 
alſo puniſhable by law. 

@ONSPI'RANT, part. [conſpirans, Lat. 
joining with another in a plot, or other bad 
deſign. | 

CONSPIRA'TION, /, | conſpiratio, Lat.] 
See Coxs FI RAC, Which is molt uicd. 

CONSPIRATOR. / Ccanſpirator, Lat.] 
one who has ſecretly engaged to carry on a plot, 
or ſome bad defign with another. 

To CO NSPEFRE, v. x. [ corfpiro, Lat.] 
to enter into an agreement with others to 
carry on a plot, or other bad defign. To agree 
together. | 

CONSPURING, part. tending mutually to 
produce ene deſign. In Mechanics, conſpiring 
powers are ſuch as do not act in directions 
oppoſite to each other. 


fame on the N. 


CON 
a compact or hard body; to harden. NeuZ] CO'NSTABLE, V/ [it is ſuppoſed from e 
Habuli, Lat. maſter of the horſe] an officer ia u. 
rigys manners. Lord High Conflablewa anc. 
ently an officer of the crown, both of England 
and France, whole authority was ſo very exten. 
five, that the office has long ſince been laid afide 
in both kingdoms, except on particular occaſion, 
as the king's coronation, 
Conſtable af England conſiſted in the care of the 
common peace of the land, in deeds of arms, 
and in matters of war. 
was created by the Conquerot ; the office con. 
tinued hereditary till the 1 gth of Henry VIIl. 
when it was laid aſide, as being ſo powerful 
as to become troubleſome to the king, Fron 
the Lord Hligb Conſtable are derived thoſe ins 
fer ior ones, ſince called the Conflables of hun- 
dreds and franchiſes, ordained in the 19th of 
Edward I. by the ſtatute of Wincheſter, for 
the conſervation of the peace, and view of u. 
mour, which appointed, that two conſtables 
ſhould be choſen in every hundred. 
are what we now call High Conſtables + and 
under theſe it was found neceſſary to appoint 
others, in every town, called Petty Conjiable, 
We have alſo conſtables denominated from pu- 
ticular places; as, Conſtable of the Tower, of 
Dover caſtle, of Windſor caſtle, of the caſtie af 
Caernarvon, and many other caſtles in Wale, 
whoſe office is the ſame with that of the Caſe. 
lans, or governors of caſtles. 

CO'NSTABLESHIP, / the office of a 


The function of the 


The firſt conſtable 


CO'NSTANCY, /. [ conftantia, Lat.] a ſhit 
which admits of no change or alteration, e- 
poſed to mutability; conſiſtency ; re!olution; 
ſteadineſs to any principle in ſpite of threats 
dangers, promiſes or rewards; a firm, an ini. 
lable attachment to a perſon, including an ut- 
alterable affection; veracity, or the conlits 
ency of a narrative with the nature of thing. 
SY NON. Rakes pride themſelves more n 
being fickle than in the feadinefs of their th 
gagements. If the affections of the ladiesw 
not laſt for ever, it is leis owing to a want et 
conſtancy to the perſons they love, than to a wall 
of reſolution in the object of their affections. 
CONSTANT, a. firm; ftrongly and in- 
moveably attached to any principle or perſon; 
aſſiduous, or without intermiſſion. 
CONSTA'NTINOPLE, one of the larget 
and moſt celebrated cities of Europe, ſtanding 
at the eaſtern extremity of Rom 
pital of the Ottoman empire. 
a ſmall neck of land, whic 
Natolia, from which it is ſeparated 
nel of a mile in breadth. The ſe h 
mora waſhes its walls on the S. and a gui 
of the channel of Conſtantinople 
It is delightfully 
between the Black-Sea and the Archipel 
irom whence it is ſuppl 
ries. Conſtantine the Great, bein 
to refide in the Eaſt, choſe this place or 3 
abode, and rebuilt it after the model of Rome. 
It was taken by the Turks in May 1453 
have kept poſſeſſion of it ever _ wy 
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CON 
imperial palace, or ſeraglio, which ſtands in 
the city, ou the point of the triangle, towards 
the canal and harbour, together with the 
gardens, take up about a mile and a half in 
circuit: it is rather a collection of ſeveral pa- 
Jaces and apartments, joined together, accord- 


. { 
ing to the fancy of the different emperors, than. 


It is covered with lead, amazement, or wonder, occaſioned by ſome 


an uniform ſtructure. 


as are all the palaces of the Sultan, + Its prin- 
cipal entrance is of marble, and called the 
Porte {in Turkiſh Capi) whence the deno- 
mination of the Or roman PoR TE is given 
It is laid the har- 
The num 


to the Turkiſh empire. 
hour will eaſily hold 1200 ſhips. 
her of houſes muſt needs be prodigious, fince 
one fire has burnt down 90,000 in a day, 
e out greatly changing the aſpe& of the 
city, However, in general, they are but 
mean, eſpecially on the out-fide, where there 
are fey or no windows, and the ftreets being 
narrow, gives them a melancholy look. They 
reckon that there are 3770 ftreets, ſmall and 
great; but they are ſeldom or never chan ; 
end the people are infeſted with the plague 
almoſt every year. The inhabitants are half 
Turks, two thirds of the other half Chriſ- 
tians, and the reſt Jews. Here are a great 


number of ancient monuments ſtill remain- 


ing, and particularly the ſuperb temple of So- 
pla, which is turned into a moſque, and far 
lurpaſſes all the reſt, The ftreet called Adri- 
anopl2, is the longeſt and broadeſt in the city, 
and the Bazars, or Bezeſteins, are the markets 
for ſeiling all forts of merchandize. There are 
a creat number ot young girls brought from 
Hungary, Greece, Candia, Ruffia, Mingre- 
la, and Georgia, for the fervice of the Turks, 


G ref This city is built in the 
form of a triangle; and as the ground riſes 
gradually, there is a view of the whole town 
mom the tea. The public buildings, ſuch as 
ine palaces, the meſques, bagnios, and cara- 
Vatiiaries for the entertainment of ſtrangers, 
are many of, them very magnificent. It is 
„ 8. - ot London. Lon. 29. 20. 
L. > R 41. 4- IV. 

CO'NSTANTLY, | ad. n an invariable, 
en tet, or unalterable manner; without 
eceing ; perpetually. f 

to CONSTE'LLATE, v. . ſconſtellatut, 
Foes iz a collected luttre, or ge- 

0 CE ' 
Sy _ e 3 / a 3 ; 
Haig? 5 . G ars that gre ſeen in the hea- 

„ „ „ © one another, Aſtronomers, for the 
en llt aguiſhing and obſerving the ſtars, have 


CON 


reduced the conſtellations to the form of ani - 
mals, as men, bulls, bears, &c. or to the images 
of ſome things known, as of a crown, a harp, a 
balance, Sc. or gave them the names of thoſe, 


' whoſe memory, in conſideration of ſome noble 
exploit, they had a mind to perpetuate. 


CONSTERNA'TIiON, | conflernatio, Lat.] 


unexpected, great and noble object. 

To CO'NSTIPATE, v. . con ſti po, Lat: ] 
to croud together, or reduce into a narrower 
compaſs; to thicken any fluid body; to ſtuff 
up or ſtop any paſſage. In Phyſic, to bind, 
or render coſtive. : 

CONSTIPA'TION, / the act of crouding 
into a narrow compals ; the forcing the parti- 
cles of a body cloſer than they were before; the 
act of thickening, applied to fluids; ſtoppage 
or obſtruction cauſed by fullneſs; coſtiveneſs. 
CONSTI'TUENT, a. Ceanſiituens, Lat.] that 
which makes any thing be what it is; eſſen- 
tial; original; neceſſary to the exiitence of a 
ting; that of which any thing eonſiſts. 

CONSTITUENT, /. Cconſtituens, Lat.] the 
perſon or thing which contributes to the for- 
mation of a thing; one who authorizes or de- 
putes another to act for him; that which is 
neceſſary or eſſential to the being or ſubſiſtence 
of a thing. 

To CO'NSTI'TUTE, v. 2. Ccanſtituo, Lat.] 
to give exiſtence to a thing; to give a thing its 
partic»lar nature and properties; to make a 
thing to be what it is. Applied to law, to 
enact, pats, or eſtabliſh, 

CO'NSTITUTER, / the perſon who ap- 
points another to act for him. 

CONSTITU'TION, /. | conflitutio, Lat. ] the 
act of eſtabliſhing ; diſpoſing; producing the 
particular texture of the parts of a body ; the 
habit or temperament of a body ariſing from 
a peculiar diſpoſition and quality of its parts; 
temper of mind ; an eſtabliſhed form of go- 
vernment ; particular law; eſtabliſhed uſage ; 
inſtitution. s 

 CONSTITU'TIONAL, a. flow ing from the 
particular temperament or habit of a perſon's 
body, or from the peculiar temper and diſpo- 
fition of his mind; implanted in the very na- 
ture of a thing; conſiſtent with the form of 
government; legal. 

To CONST RAIN, v. a. Cconſtraindre, Fr.] 
to force a perſon to per form er refrain from 
ſome action; to violate ;. to raviſh; to con- 
fine; including the idea of force or preſſure. 

CONSTRA'INABLE, a. liable to force, or 
compulſion. 

CONSTRA'INER, . the perſon that forces 
or compels. | 

CONSTRA'INT, / the act of over-ruling 
the will or deſire; compulſion or force; con- 
tinement, Figuratively, reſerve. Sy xox. 
The duty of a child to its parent ger it to 
aſſiſt him in his old age. The weaker and 
fofter ſex is that which can leaſt brook cen- 
firaint. | 

To CONSTRI'CT, v. a. ¶ conſtrictum, Lat.] 
to contract or bind cloſe; to draw the parts ot 
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CON 


any thing cloſer to each other ; to cramp. | perſon exerciſes the office of a conſul. 


CONSTRI'CTION, / [ corſtrifio, Lat. the 
drawing the parts into a narrower compaſs, or 
aloſe together; contraction. x 

CONSTRI'CTOR, / [Lat.] that whick 
contracts. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe muſ- 
cles which ſhut up or cloſe ſome of the canals 
or tubes of the bedy. | 

To CONSTRI'NGE,v.a. [ corftringo, Lat.] 
to bind, or force the parts of a body cloſer to- 

ether. | 
P"CONSTRI'NGENT, part. | cenflringens, 
Lat.] having the quality of binding or making 
the parts of a body approach nearer to each 
other. 

To CONSTRU'CT, v. a. [ conftruf7us, Lat. 
to form from different materials; to build; to 
compile, or conſtitute, a 

CONSTRUCTION, /. [Cconſructio, Lat.] 
the act of forming from an aſſemblage of diffe- 
rent things, joined together with art and regu- 
Jarity ; the form of a building; ſtructure ; the 
manner in which things are laid together. In 

Grammar, the ranging or placing the words 
of a ſentence, according to the rules, or ſo as 
to convey a complete meaning or ſenſe, Fi- 
guratively, the ſenſe, meaning, or interpreta- 
tion of a word ; judgment ; mental repreſen- 
tation. Confiruttion of Equations, is the re- 
ducing a known equation into lines and 
ſchemes, whereby the truth of the canon, 
rule, or equation, may be demonſtrated *geo- 
metrically. 

CONSTRU'CTURE, / an edifice; a 
building; a pile or frame compoſed of ſe. 
veral things placed together with regularity 
and art. 

To CO'NSTRUE, v. a. [conſiruo, Lat.] to 
place words in a grammatical order, and ex- 
lain their meaning. | f 

CONSUBSTA'NTIAL, | kon/uSftanſhial} a. 
[ conſubfluntialis, Lat.] having the ſame fub- 
ftance or eſſence; of the ſame kind or nature, 
applied to material bodies. 

CONSUBSTANTIA'LITY, [ konſubftan- 
Jhid/ity] /. the exiſtence of more than one in 
the ſame eſſence. 

To CONSUBSTA'NTIATE, [ kenſubftan- 
Hiate] v. a. ¶ cen and ſubſtantia, Lat.] to unite 
in one common ſubſtance or nature. 

CONSUBSTANTIATION, [| korſubftar- 
Hidſbon] ſ. the union of the body and blood of 

Chriſt with the bread, aſter conſecration, in 
the ſacrament, accord ing to the Lutherans. 

CO'NSUL, . [Lat.] the title of the chief 
magiſtrates at Rome, which were created on 
the expulſion of the Tarquins; they ruled one 
year; they were preſidents in the ſenate, com. 
man ed the armies of the republic, and decided 
the differences between the citizens. A perſon 
commiſſioned to judge between merchants in 
toreign parts, take care of their intereſts, and 
protect their commerce. 

CO'NSULAR, &. [conſularis, Lat.] relating 
or belonging to a conſul. 

CO'NSULATE, /. [conſu/atus, Lat.] the 
office ot a conſul; the time ducing which a 


CO'NSULSHIP, /. the office of a canal. 
To CONSU'LT, v. u. [ conſulto, Lat.) 10 


deliberate together. Actively, to apply to for 


advice; to act with regard or reſpect to; 1 
act ſo as to promote ſome end. Figuratively, 
to plan or contrive; to examine into the (e, 
timents of an author. 
CONSULTA'TION, /. [ conſultatio, Lat.] 
the act of taking the advice of one or more per. 
ſons; an afſembly of ſeveral perſons meeting to. 
gether to give their opinions on any ſubjetcl. 
CONSU'LTER, / one who applies to ans. 
ther for counſel, advice or intelligence. 
CONSU'MABLE, a. that which may be 
diminiſhed, altered, waſted, or deſtroyed: 
To CONSU'ME, v. a. [confumo, Lat.] u 


diminiſh ; to leſſen a perſon's fortune or mo. 
ney by expences ; to deſtroy. 
CONSUMER, /. one who ſpends, wats 
or deſtroys. 
To CONSU'MMATE, v. @. [confine 
Fr.] to perfect or finiſh ; to complete, or ten. 
der complete; to end. 
CONSU'MMATE, part. [| conſunmatu, 
Lat.] perfect; complete; finiſhed ; without 
defect of any circumſtance or particular require 
for its completion or perlection. 
CONSUMMA'TION, / C conſummatis, lat 
the completion or concluſion of any action «& 
undertaking ; the final determination of a 
things. | 
 CONSU'MPTION, /. [conſumptio, La] 
the act of conſuming, waſting, or defcroying; 
the ſtate of waſting, decaying, or periſhing. l 
Medicine, a decay oceaſioned by want of ns- 
riſhment, or a preternatural decay of the dy 
by a gradual waſting of the muſcular flelh. 
CONSU'MPTIVE, a. having the quality 
of waſting, conſuming, or deſtroying ; diſealtd 
or affected with a confumption. | 
CONTABULA'TION, / {[contabwath, 
Lat. ] a joining of boards or planks together. 
CO'NTACT, / [ curta&us, Lat.] tou); 
cloſe union. In Mathematics, it is when cbt 
line, plane, or body is made to touch another 
and the parts that do thus touch, are called t 
points or places of contact. = 
CONTA'CTION, % the act of joining & 
touching. | 
CONTA'GION, , [contagio, Lat.] i 
communicating a diſeaſe from one body to 0e. 
ther. Peſtilence, or that which affects a fe. 
ſon with diſeaſes by unwholeſome effiuvia. . 
guratively, the propagation of vice, ot de 
power which vice has to propagate itſelf. 
CONTA'GILOUS, a. from contagis, Lat.) 
infectious; to be communicated trom _ 
another, applied to the manner in which pil 
leutial diſeaſes or vices ae propagated. 1 
CON TA CIOUSNESS, / the quality 
propagating a diſorder or vice from one periot 
to another. 
To CONT A'IN, v. a. | contines, Lat.) Y 
include any fluid within its ſides, applied * 


n ; to compriſe, applied to _— 


watte by ſeparating the particles of a body; u 
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CON 
| euratively, to reſtrain or keep within bounds. 

CONTA'INABLE, a. poſſible to be in- 
cluded within certain bounds; poſſible to be 
included within a veſſel. : 

o CONTA'MINATE, v. 4. [contamino, 
Lat.] to defile; to pollute by baſe mixture. 

CON TAMINATE, part. ¶contaminatus, 

It. | defiled; polluted; generally applied to 
the pollution ot the marriage- bed. 

CONTAMINA'TION, /. the act of pollu- 
tiou; the ſtute ofa thing defiled or polluted. 

Ty CONTE'MN, [ kortem | v. a. | contemno, 
Lat. | to deſpiſe z to diſregard ; to flight, neg- 
led, or dety. 

CONTE'MNER, /,. one who deſpiſes, 
ſcorns, or has a mean opinion of a thing; 
dne who hears the threats of another. without 
being concerned; a deſpiſer; a ſcorner. 

ro CONTE'MPER, v. a. | contempers, 


Lit. to moderate, or allay by a mixture of 


ſome oppoſite quality. 


CONTE/MPERAMENT, /. temperature 


Wor quality reſembling another, 


To CONTEMPERATE, v. a. to diminiſh 
any quality by the addition of its oppoſite. 

CONTEMPERA'TION, /. the act of leſ- 
ſening any quality by the mixture of a contrary 
lene; the act of tempering, or moderating z; 
he act ot blenging oppoſite humours. 

To CONTE'MPLATE, v. a. | contemplor, 
Lit. | to contider with continued attention and 
ppplication., Neuterly, to muſe; or think 

ith great attention. 

CONTEMPLA'TION, /. ſtudious or in- 
genie thought on any ſubject; the act of keep- 
ng any idea brought into the mind, for ſome 
ime, atually in view; the employment of 

ne thouzhts about divine things; ftudy or 
peculation. 
F CONLE'MPLATIVE, a. given to thought; 
225; employed in ſtudy. 

CONTE/MPLATIVELY, ad. thought- 
ally; attentively ; with deep attention. 

CUNTEMBELA'TOR, J. [Lat.} one em- 
loved in ſtuay; a ſtudenk. 

CONTE'MPORARY, [uſually pron. Lo- 
enporary | a. { contemporain, Fr.] living in the 
ame age; born at the ſame time; exiſting at 
ae fame point of time. 

CONTEMPT, / [contemptus, Lat. ] the act 

! looking on a thing as an object worthy of 
Gn, and, on account of its meanneſs, unfit 
or 2pprodation ; the ſtate of being deſpiſed, 


CONTE'MPTIBLE, «a. worthy of ſcorn | 


„Account of its vileneſs or inſignificancy; 
piled, or thought unworthy of notice. 
| -UNTE'MPTIBLENESS, / that quality 
4.1 TEers a thing the object of ſcorn and 
outempt. 

CONTE'MPTIBLY, ad. meanly; in a 
manner Gelerving contempt. 
: aa. ENPTUOUS, a. uſing an infolent 
©7010 0: (corn and difdain, on account of 
"© Mcannels of a thing, whether it be real or 
1Sinar y. 8 

bk NI PTUOUSLY, ad. in a manner 
"ine CL/TCL.C2 à mean and diſdainful idea 


— 


{ 


CON 
either of a perſon or thing. | | 
 CONTE'MPTUYOUSNESS, / the quality 
expreſſive of an inſolent diſdain of a thing, eas 
account of its real or ſuppoſed meanneſs. 

To CONTE'ND, v. . [ contends, Lat.] to 
ſtrive or ſtruggle in oppoſition to another; to 
vie with ; to debate with warmth. 

CONTE'NDER, / one who oppoſes the 
opinions of another; an opponeat. - 

CONTE'NT, &. | contexins, Lat.] ſatisfied 
with one's preſent lot, though not pleaſed with 
it; ſubmitting without oppoſition. 

To CONTE'NT, v. 4. to ſatisfy fa as ta 
ſtop complaint; to confine one's defires to that 
which is in our poſſeſſion; to reſtrain our ac» 
tions within certain limits; to give # perſon 
his demands, ſo as to hinder him from making 
any more; to pleaſe; to gratify. 

CONTENT. /. a diſpoſition of mind 
whereby a perſon confines his deſires to what 
he enjoys, without murmuring at his lot, or 
withing ardently for more. Applied to wi, 
tings or opinions, ſuch as are implicitly be- 
lieved or acquieſced in without examination, 
In the plural, that which is. contained er in- 
cluded in any veſſel or receptacle; the capacity 
of containing; the purport of any writing; the 
chief things treated of by any author, SY NON. 
No reitleis or turbulent man can ever enjoy 
true content, SatisfaFtion hardly ever accom- 
panies immoderate ambition.. - 

CONTENTA'TION, /. ſatisfaction or 
content. ; 

CONTE'NTED, part. reſigned to the diſ- 
penſations of Provideige; ſatisfied with one's 
preſent lot, without murmuring at its defective» 
neſs, or deſiring more. 

CONTENTION, / an oppoſition of ſen- 
timents or opinion; a warm eſpouſal of any 
doctrine or intereſt in oppoſition to others; 
eagerneſs to bring abeut a deſign; emulation. 

CONTE'NTIOUS, {| kon:ex/hious] a. in- 
clined to oppoſe the ſentiments of another; 
quarrelſome ; litigious. 

CONTE'NTIOUSLY, | kont&nfhioufly] ad. 
out of a fondneſs for oppoſition or contradiction. 

CONTE'NTIOUSNESS, | kontenſbiouſneſt| 
J. proneneſs to oppoſe, contend, or quarrel 
with, 

CONTE'NTLESS, a. diflatisfied with one's 
pre ent condition; void of reſignation to the 
diſpenſations of Providence. . 

CONTENTMENT, /. [contentement, Fr.] 
fuli ſatisfaction in preſent enjoyment, without 
a with for more; pleaſure; gratification; or 
delight. | 

To CONTE'ST, v. a. [contefter, Fr.] wo 
diſpute; to oppoſe an opinion; to call in 
queſtion; to contend with a perſon for any 
right, property, or other ſubject. Neuterly, 
to ſtrive, contend, vie, or emulate. 

CONTEST, /, a diſpute, or oppoſition of 
opinions; a difference; a controverſy. 

CONTE'STABLE, 4. that which may be 
diſputed, oppoſed, or controverted, 

CONTE'STABLENESS, /. poſſibility of 
being diſputed or controverted. 


CONTESTA'TION, 


CON 


CONTESTA'TION, / the act of oppoſ- 
ing the ſentiments of another; ſtrite ; con- 
tradiction. 

To CONTE'X, v. a. [Ccontexo, Lat.] to 
weave together; to unite by interpoſition of 


ts. 

CONTEXT, /, | contextus, Lat.] the ge- 
nel tenor and ferics ot a diſcourſe,; the parts 
which precede or follow a ſeutence quoted. 

CONTE'XT, gurt. woven cloſe together; 
merwoven. : | 

CONTE'XTURE, / the peculiar arrange- 
ment, order, or diſpoſition of the parts of a 
body; the compoſition which is formed from 
an union of various, and previoully ſeparate 
parts; conſtitution ; the manner in which any 
thing is woven or formed. 

CONTIGNA'TION, /. | contignatio, Lat.] 
2 frame of heams or boards joined together; the 
att of framing or joining the parts of a building 
together. 

CONTIGU'ITY, / actual touching; a 
tuation in which two things touch each other. 

CONTYUGUOUS, a. f contiguus, Lat.]. 
mecting ſo as to touch; bardering, applied to 
countries or places which join. 

CONTIGUOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
\ ay to touch or join. | 

CONTFGUOUSNESS, /. touching near- 
neſs, fo as to touch. : 

CO'NTINENCE, or CO'NTINENCY, /. 
F comtinentia, Lat.] reſtraint, or command over 
our thoughts and paſſions; continuance or un- 
urterrupted ſeries ; chaſtity. 

CO'NTINENT, pa-. | con/inens, Lat. | 
eltaſte; reſtrained from an immoderate uſe even 
of lawful pleaſures ; contiguous, or joined to. 

CONTINENT, /. a main land, not in- 
te rſected by the ſea, in contradiſtinction to an 
and, which is ſurrounded with it. Accord- 
ing to the accounts given by late navigators 
of the diſpoſition of the terraqueous globe, we 
may count four continents, of which there are 
but two well known. The firſt, called the 
a'tirt Continent, comprehends Europe, Aſia, 
ard Africa. The ſecond is the eau Continat, 
called America, The third, which is called 
the Northern, or Arctic Continent, comprehends 
Greenland, the land of Spitzberg, Nova Zem- 
bla, and the lands of Jeſflo. The fourth com- 
prehends New Guinea, New Zealand, New 
Holland, and ſeveral others, hitherto little 
known. 

To CONTI NGE, v. u. Ccontingo, Lat.] to 
touch; to reach; to happen. 

CONTINGENCE, or CONTINGENCY, 
F- ſtrom contingo, Lat.] the quality of being 
free to exiſt or not to exiſt, applied to future 
events, and oppoſed to thoſe which muſt neceſ- 
ſarily happen. 

CONTI NGENT, a. [ contingens, Lat.] not 


neceſſarily happening; caſual, 
CONTI'NGENT, / ſomething caſual, or 


uncertain ; a future event which may or may | Lat.] to draw together; to draw into ane 1 


not happen, according as things ſhall be cir-| 
rymftanced. In Law, it is an uſe limited in 7 
ranveyance, which may or may not happen, 
i 


' 
CON 
according to the contin jones; 
limitation of uſe. 2 — 
is when an eſtate is limited to take place 1 
time to come, on an uncertain event. 

CONTINGENTLV, ad. in a con:ingeny 
uncertain, caſual manner. 

CONTI'NGENTNESS, F{. the quali 
which denominates an action or future — 
de uncertain with regard to its exiſtence. 

CONTINUAL, 4. [ continuas, Lat.] in 
ceſſant; without interruption; ſucceeding 
without any reſpite or intermiſſion, - 

CONTI'NUALLY, ad. without any pu 
or reſpite ; without ceaſing. 

CONTI'NUANCE, J. an uninterrupted 
ſucceſſion, habit, or repeated act of the {ans 
kind; abode or dwelling for ſome time in d 
ſame place; duration; perſeverance, 

CON'TI'NUATE, a. [ continuatus, Lat, Ji. 
timately, or cloſely ; uninterrupted ; unbroken, 
or inceſſant. | 

CONTINUA'TION, /. an uniaterripte 
ſucceſſion. 

CONTENUATIVE, 2. an exprefin 
which denotes continuation, permanency, u 
duration. 

CONTINUA'TOR, / he that keeps a fu. 
ceſſion without interruption ; one who goes g 
with the work which another has left imper 
fect, or carries it on. 

To CONTI'NUE, v., x. [coninus, Lat. 5 
remain with a per ſon; to laſt; to endure; » 
unite without any intervening ſubſtance; þ 
proceed in an action without interruption. 

CONTI'NUEDLY, ad. in a manner ft 
from any intermiſſion, reſpite, pauſe or cel 
tion; without ceaſing. 

CONTI'NUER, , one who perſevert: it 
any action without interruption or ceaſing. 

CONTINUITY, / f continuitas, Lat.] cot 
union; the texture or coheſion of the parts d 
an animal body. - | 

CONTI'NUOUS, a. | coxtinus, Lat. joe 
together without any chaſm or interveuirg 
ſpace, 

To CONTO'RT, v. a. to wreſt, twiſt, u 
writke. : 

CONTO'RTION, . the action of twiſting; 
the twiſting or wreſting of a member of thebay 
out of its place. ; 

CONTO'UR,. [\contobr} I. contour, Fr.) it 
Defigning and Painting, an outline which limit 
or determines any figure. : 

CO'NTRA, prep. [Lat.] uſed in Con 
merce, to fignity 


potition, it fignifies contrary, or againſt. 

CO'NTRABAND, 4. Tantra unde Tl} 
chat which is prohibited by the laws of nation 
illegal. ; 

To CO'NTRABAND, v. 4. t inft 
prohibited goods. 

To CONTRA'CT, v. 4 ne 
to compriſe.; to make a bargain; to b 105 
applied to a compact between a man 27 


; » to incut: 
man ; to acquire; to draw together z $0 10k 


the fide of an account cont! 
ry to the debt; f. e. the credit fide, In Con- 
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To CONTRAI'NDICATE, v. 4. [contre 
to point out a method con- 
trary to the general tenor of a diſeaſe ; as when 
a vomit might ſeem adviſeable, the patient's 


CONTRAINDICA'TITON, / in Phyſic, a 
ſymptom which torbids that to be done which 
the main ſcope of a diſeaſe at firit thouglrt 


CONTRAMU'RE, /. [comremur, Fr.] in 


CONTRANTI'TENCY, / [| contra and ni- 
tens, Lat.] a contrary reſiſtance, re- action, or 


CONTRAPOSI'TION, Y [contra and po- 
/itio, Lat.] the placing oppoſite, or over- againſt. 

CONTRA'RIANT, a. | contrariant, Fr. 
contradictory ; oppoſite and irreconcileable in 


| CONTRARIES, / [plural of contrary] 
propoſitions which mutually deſtroy each 
other, and cannot both be true at the ſame 
time; or oppoſites, which, being of the ſame 
kind, or common nature, ſubſiſting by turns 
in the ſame ſubject, are as remote from each 
other as poſſible, and mutually expel each other; 
ſuch are whiteneſs and blackneſs, &c. 
CONTRARTETY, / [| contrarietas, low 
Lat.] oppoſition; inconſiſtency ;z a quality or 
poſition oppoſite to, or deſtructive of another. 
CONTRA'RILY, ad, in a manner oppoſi te 
to, inconfiftent, or irreconcileable with; dif- 


CONTRA'RINESS, /. the quality of being 
CONTRA'RIOUS, a. [contrarizs, Lat.] 


CONTRA'RIOUSLY, ad. oppoſitely; in 
contrary or oppoſite directions; in a manner 


CONTRA'RIWISE;, ad. on the contrary ; 


CO'NTRARY, 4. [contrarize, Lat.] ap- 
plied to qualities or truths, which are ſuch op- 
poſites to 'one another, that the former cannot 
tubfiſt in the ſame ſubject, and the latter cannot 


diſagreeing; in an oppoſite direction; or un- 


CONT RAR, /. [ contraries in the plural] 
a thing which has qualities oppoſite to thoſe of 
den or truth oppoſite to 


commercial phraſe per cantra, ſigniſies on the 


which has been alledged or offered. 7» the 
contrary, to an intention or purpoſe quite con- 
trary ; againſt; or in oppoſition to any thing. 
CO'NTRAST, /. [contrafte, Fr.] in Paint- 
ing and Sculpture, an oppoſition or difference 


figures, or the lines which form objects, by 


„J in Surgery, a crack | means whereof they cauſe a variety, and tend 


In Architecture, the 


„int to ſhorten; to abridgey to. reduce] To 0 
minder into a narrower compaſs. Neuterly, to ſhrink, and indico, Lat. ] 
ce ata or gro ſhort, | eG” 
CUNTRACT, / an agreement entered in- 
ingen to by :wo parties; a compact: the act of be-|b 
trothing; A writing which contains the terms | no means to be preſcribed. 
quliy or conditions of bargain or agreement. ; 
event» CONTRA'CTEDNESS, /. the quality 
; which denotes a thing to be reduced iuto a 
t.] in. Natower compals z narrowneſs or ſmallneſs of ſeems to point out. 
ccedig extent. hy CES 
CONTRACTIBI'LITY, / the poſſibility of | Fortification, an out-wall about, or oppoſite to, 
y paule being reduced to a leſs compals by ſhrinking. the main wall of a city. 
CONTRACTIBLE, à. capable of being 
errupted reduced to a narrower compals, 
he ſans CONTRA'CTIBLENESS, / the quality |a reſiſtanee to any force. 
e in la o aaccd to a leſs compals by ſhrinking, 
or © (uttering contraction. 
at. Ju. CONTRA'CTILE, a. having the power of 
\droken, contracting or of ſhortening itſelt. 
CONTRA'CTION, /. [contraftio, Lat. ] | ſenſe. 
erruptel the act of ſhortening a writing, or reducing the 
ſubſtance of it to leſs compaſs; the act of ſhrink- 
rpreſſin ing or decreating in magnitude or dimenſions z 
ey, & U tate of a thing ſhrunk, ſhrivelled, or drawn 
into © narrower compals. In Anatemy, it 
ps a {ug rens he Arinking up of a fore, or an aſſem- 
goes a e ct fibres, when extended. As paralytic 
t inner. 10140» generally proceed from a too great re- 
P: cation of the hbres in the part affected; ſo, 
La. U u the other hand, convulſions and ſpaſm pro- 
ure; » ced tron a preternatural contraction *. the 
nce; # T1 cles of the part affected. 
'on. To CUNLRADICT, wv. a. | contradico, 
aner im at. | looppole, cr alert a thing quite oppoſite | ferently ; in oppoſite directions. 
or cell B another; to deny the aſſertion of 
Fo oppoic; to be oppoſite, or irrecon- | oppoſed to, or inconſiſtent with. 
„n 
ſing. _ -- {4DI'CTER, /. one who oppoſes | oppoſite ; different in the higheſt degree. 
at. c Wa he leuts of another, an apponent. 
parts d © ADLCTION, 7. che aſſerting by 
| 7 tat the opinion of another is falſe z op- [inconfiſtent.. 
t. ird 2; ncontitency : contrariety z a ſpecies 
erveaing aucb Oppottion, in a contrary manner. 
CGN RADITC'TIOUs, [ kontrad'kfbious] 
twiſt, ot . mn naſtegt, or oppoſite z inclined to oppole, 
zeil at, or contradict another. 
twiſting) CON K ADVCTIOUSNESS, [ kontradik- 
the body e „/ inconhitence, oppoſition, or con- |be both true at the ſame time; inconſiſtent ; 
Narletv. 
Fr.] i CONTRA DIC TORILx. ad. inconſiſt- favourable, applied to the wind. 
ch limits | 43 tuch a manner as to be guilty of in- 
en iRencfes or contradictions. 
in Con- Up N1 RADI'CTONINESS, JS. the high- another; a props 
it contn . " «c2ree ol oppoſition, applied to truths or another. 
In Com- e 2A SE Tt 
„. 0 N Ra DIC TORL, a. contradictorius, oppoſite fide, or in oppoſition to ſomething 
fa, Ital ow Lit. } oppoſite to, or incont1i*ent with. 
nations; _ + IYADISTUNCTION, . the explana- 
or eler mining the ſenſe of a word, by pro- 
© impeſt re 36 an oppoſite ſignification. 
n 
44t¹ Iiſtinguich 8 3 e esel , les e " 5 
anew” : "Wi abies 1 by contraſt, or producing | between the poſitian, attitude, &c. of any two 
| > ONTO FI'SSURE 
F: Giles 2 gs 
20 65 S . un the Kull, in the part oppoſit: to to ſet off each other. 
to incur; rein the blow was received. 


Der e 
my —_ => ol; ihe). 


avoiding of the repetition of the ſame thing, in 
| . ardar 


being ſubject to vomiting ſhews that it ought bx 


On the contrary, borrowed trom the 
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CON 
order to pleaſe by variety; as in the gallery of 
the Louvre, the pediments are alternately 
arched and angular, | 

To CONTRA'ST, v. 3. in Painting, to 
place in a contrary attitude, &c. in order to ſet 
off one figure by another. Figuratively, 
to ſet in contrary poſitions; to ſet one thing off 
by coupling it with another. 

CONTRAVALLA'TION, / from contra 
and walls, Lat.] in Fortification, the means 
uſed by an army to defend themſelves from the 
{allies of a town they beſiege, conſiſting of a 
trench guarded by a parapet, without muſket- 
mot of tae town, and drawn between the beſie- 
gers and the town. 

To CONTRAVE'NE, v. a. [contra and 
venio, Lat.] to oppoſe ; to obſtruct the pertor- 
mance of a thing; to act contrary to a bargain, 
contract, or agreement. 

CONTRAVE'NTION, / an oppoſition to 
any law; a violation of, er acting contrary to, 
a law. | 

CONTRAYE'RVA, / a Peruvian root, 
which ſtrengthens the ſtomach, diſpels flatulen- 
cies, and helps digeſtion ; is uſctul in fevers, 
and recommended againſt the plague and other 
malignant diſtempers, and is an excellent 
ſudorific. 

CONTRIBUTARY, a. paying a tribute to 
the ſame perſon; concurring to promote a deſign. 

To CON TRIBUTE, v. a. | cantribuo, Lat.] 
to give or pay a portion of money towards car 
rying on ſome common defign. Neuwterly, to 
promote, or bear a part or ſhare in the promot- 
ing any deſign. 

CON'TRIBU'TION, /. the act of paying a 
ſhare of the expences required to carry on any 
deſign; a ſum paid by a town taken, or in dan- 
ger of being taken by an enemy, to prevent its 
being plundered; a ſum of money collected 
trom ſeveral perſons. 

CONTRIBUTIVE, a. that which pro- 
motes any defign in conjunction with other 
things or perſons. 

CONTRIBUTOR, /. | from contribus, Lat. 
one who bears a part in the meaſures taken to 
accompliſh any deſign ; one who pays his ſhare 
towards raifing a ſum of money. 

CONTRIBUTORY, a. promoting the 
fame end; paying a ſhare towards raifing a 
common fund, or certain ſum. 

CONTRISTA'TION, /. | comriftatio, Lat.] 
the act of making ſal; ſorrow ; heavinets of 
heart; ſadneſs; gloomineſs; grief; diſcon- 
tent; melancholy; moan; trouble. 

CONTRI TE, a. ¶contritus, Lat.] in its 
primary ſignitication, brutied, or much worn. In 
Divinity, forrowtul for fin trom a love of God. 

CONTRI'TION, /. Cconcritio, Lat.] in its 
primary ſenſe, the act of rubbing two bodies 
againſt each other, to as to wear off ſome parts 
of their ſurtaces. In Divinity, that penitence 
or ſorrow ior fin which ariſes irom the love of 
God and virtue, 

CONTRIVABLE, a. poſſible to be diſ- 
covered, or planned by the mind. 


CONTRI VANCE, / the. projecting or 


A 
planning the moſt poſſible methods to accomp! 
any deſign, or attain any end. — 
plan; a ſcheme; a plot; an artifice. Ef 
To CONTRI'VE, V a. | contracver, Fr.] 
to invent, plan, or project the means of attain. 
ing any end, or atcompliſhing any defigh, 
Neuterly, to form, deſign, or lay a plot. 
 CONTRI'VER, /,. an inventor; a projet. 
tor ; one who forms projects for the attaining 
an end, or accompliſhing ſome deſign, 
CONTRO'L, {the o in this word and in 
derivatives 1s pron. long, kontral] .. Cen, 
Fr.] the account kept by a perſon as 2 check 
upon another. Figuratively, reſtraint; check; 
power; authority ; dominion. ; 
To CONTROL, v. a. to examine the xc. 
counts of another by a check kept againſt hin, 
Figuratively, to reſtrain; to keep under u. 


ſtraint to govern; to over- power; to confute, 
CONTRO'LLABLE, a. liable to be con. 


trolled, over- ruled, or reſtrained; ſubjecg x | 


CONTROLLER, /. aperſon whoeninina: 


public accounts by a check; one who has the 
power of ever-ruling, reſtraining, or governing 
the actions of another. 

CONTRO'LLERSHIP, F, che offer 
employment of a controller. 

CONTRO'LMENT, /, the power of n. 
ſtraining the actions or active powers of ur. 
ther; oppoſition ; reſiſtance. 

C TROVE'RSIAL, [ komtroverſbial] «, 
relating to diſpute, or oppoſition of ſentiment; 
that which may be diſputed. 

CO'NTROVERSY, /. [controverfia, lat) 
an oppoſition of opinions or ſentiments, gent 
rally applied to diſputes carried on with lone 
warmth in writing or print; a ſuitat law about 
the property of a thing; oppoſition or ſtrug 
gling againſt the force of a thing, 

To CONTROVERT, v. 4. | contravth 
Lat. ] to oppole the ſentiments of another it 
writing. 

CONTROVE'RTIBLE, a. that which u 
give occaſion ta diſpute; that which may i 
oppoſed. 

CONTROVE'RTIST, / a perſon of 
engaged in diſputes with authors, 

CONTUMA'CIOUS, [ kentumiſbiou)] « 
contumax, Lat.] infolently obſtinate, implying 
a contempt of lawful authority, and afting 
againtt it from a ſpirit of inſolent oppoſition. 

CONTUMA'CIOUSLY, { kantamdſbier/y] 
ad. in ſuch a manner as ſhews an infolent od- 
ſtinacy, or diſobedience of lawfy authority. 

CO'NTUMACY, / { contumacia, Lat. diſs 
bedience to lawful authority, including inſo 
lence, perverſeneſs, and the higheſt degret® 
impudence. | 

CONTUME'LIOUS, 4. T contumelioſu,lat] 
reproachful; full of poignant and ſarcaſtic ei- 
preſſions, including contempt in the uſe, 40 
invention to aggravate and vex the perſon it l 
uſed againſt. Figuratively, a perſon frequent 
uſing reproachful language; that which oc 
1 & reproach. 


CONTUME'LIOUSLY, ad, in ande, 
| proach. 
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CON 


broachful, contemptuous, or abuſive manner. 


CONTUME'LLOUSNESS, /, that quality 
hich ariles from, or denominates any expret- 
ons to be rudely reproachful, and abounding 
With bitterneſs.” 

CO'NTUMELY, / [contumelia, Lat.] 
language abounding with the bittereſt expreſ- 
Bons, intended to ſubject a perſon te the 
reproach of others, and to render him uneaſy, 
Fieuratively, infamy, which ſubjects a. perſon 
to the reproaches of others. 

To CONTU'SE, [ kontiize) v. a. [ contuſus, 
Lit. ] in its primary ſignification, to beat to- 
ether; to bruiſe, In Surgery, to hurt by a 
lou, or ſome blunt body, ſo as to diſcolour the 
bin by an extravaſation of the blood, &c. 

tout breaking it, or deſtroying its con- 


Inuity. 

CONTU'SION, /. [contuſto, Lat.] the act 
pf beating or bruifing. Figuratively, the ef- 
f-2 of beating or bruiſing. In Medicine, a 
burt occaſioned by a fall, or blow from any 
Punt weapon, which diſc>lours the ſkin with- 
ut cuiting it, or defroying its continuity. 

CONVALE'SCENCE, or CONVALE'S- 
CENCY, / a recovery of health. 


CON 


had abdicated the throne, and the right of ſu6e 
ceſſion devolved to K. William and Q. Mary 
whereupon their aſſembly expired as a conveti- 
tion, and was converted into a parliament. _ 
CONVE'NTIONAL, | tonwenfhional] 4. 
ſtipulated ; or agreed to by bargain or contract. 
CONVE'NTIONARY, | konvenſhionary | a. 
acting according to the articles of ſome agree- 
ment or contract, 

CONVE'NTUAL, a. | conventuel, Fr. ] be- 
longing to a convent. Subitantively, a monk; 
or one who lives in a convent. 

To CONVE'RGE, v. n. | convergo, Lat. ] to 
meet in a point; to appreach nearer to each 
other till they join in a point, applied to the rays 
of light, or lines drawn from ditferent ſurfaces. 
CONVE'RGENT, or CONVE'RGING, 
part, | convergens, Lat.] iſſuing from divers 
points, and approaching nearer to each other 
till they meet in a point. 

CONVE'RSABLE, a. [| written ſometimes 
converſible, but improperly | | converſadle, Fr.] 
qualined or fit for converſation ; fit for com- 
pany ; affable ; inclined to communicate know- 
ledge or ſentiments to another. 
CONVE'RSABLENESS, /. the quality 


CONVALE'SCENT, part. [ convaleſcens, 
WL:;. | recovering; or returning from a diſorder 
0 a ſtate of health. 

To CONVE'NE, v. @. [ convenio, Lat.] to 
{|| together by ſummons; to aſſemble a num- 
er 0! perſous into the ſame place; to ſummons 
0 appear, ina Law ſenſe. Neuterly, to come 
pr aſlemble together. 

CONVENIENCE, or CONVE'NIENCY, 
. |convenintiay Lat, | the ſuitableneſs or fit- 
el of 21i.ng to promote any end; advantage; 
droht; eue or freedom from any obſtruction, 

thculty, or embarraſſment. 

CONVE'NIENT, a. conveniens, Lat. ] fit; 
ſalt ble to effect an end; proper or neceſſary; 
ſree ir. n obſtructions. Applied to ſituation, 
con modious; ſexfonable. 

CONVENIENTLY, ad. ſuitable with a 
Fehn Cale, intereſt, or advantage; comma- 

i; properly. 


ot perſons gedicating themſelves entirely 
to tte ioryice of religion, and without any 
CMmerce with the world; the place inha- 


diced dy tlie religious of eit! 
te religious of either ſex. 


flowing from affability and good nature, which 
renders converſation agreeable. 
CONVE'RSABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to engage the converſation of others, and en- 
tertain them agreeably with diſcourſe. 

CONVE'RSANT, part. uſed or habituated 
to. Familiarly acquainted with; intimate; 
having intercourſe with. Uſed with about, it, 
implics employed; engaged; relating to; hav= 
ing for its object; or concerning. 


CONVERSA'TION, /. | converſatio, Lat.] 


courſe; intercourſe; commerce; behaviour; 
life; or moral conduct. 

CONVE'RSATIVE, a. fit for converſation, 

or intercourſe with men, oppoſed to contem- 
plative. 
{| To CONVE'RSE, v. u. in its primary ſig- 
nification, to live with; to keep company 
with, Figuratively, to hold intercourſe with ; 
to be acquainted with by ſtudy; to be uſed to? 
to diſcourſe. 

CONVERSE, /, converſation, or the ſen- 
timents of a verion communicated in familiar 
diſcourſe. Figuratively, familiar acquaintance. 


CONVENTICLE, J. ſa diminutire of In Geometry, the drawing a concluſion from 


F rent] an aſſembly. 
0 Wortuip 


Figuratively, a place 
» Fenerally applied by warm church- 
men to the meetings of non-conſormiſts, by 
di reproxchz a ſecret aſſembly for the 
949 anc ö of {ome plot or crime. 

CUNVENTIELER, / one who frequent: 
Fae ard uila ful aiſemblies, 


ſomething ſuppoſed, and afterwards drawing the 
propontion ſuppoſed as a concluſion from thence, 
CONVE'RSELY, ad. withchange of order; 
in 2 contrary order; reciprocally. 
CON VERSION, /. [ converſe, Lat.] the 


cllange from one ſtate to another. In Divinity, 


CONVENTION, . | conventia, Lat. ] a 


. 
treat. 
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parties; alſo, an allembly, union, con i- 


embly of perliament, or the ſtates of the 
| dtn ee the king's writ; as was the 
Pb " M bs el nes, who, upon the retreat 

nenne iy a concluſion, that he 


* *\ 


contract, or agreement between two or 


\ 13 allo a name given to an extraorsi- | 


a change from wickedneſs to piety, or from a 
ſolſe religion to a true one. In Rhetoric, the 
retorting of an arzument, whereby it is ſhewn 
on oppoſite ſides, In Algebra, the reducing 
an equation, or quantity fought, if in fraEtions, 
to one common denominator, omitting the de- 
nominators, and continuing the equatian in the 
numerators enly, 


| diſcourſe ; 


eaſy diſcourſe with another; a familiar diſ- 


CONVE'RSIVTE, a: fit for converſation cr 
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CON. 
Gi tcourfe; inclined to communicate ſentiments 
by diſcourſe. 0 

To CONVE RT, v. a. [converto, Lat.] 
to change into another ſubſtance; to change 
from one religion to another, generally uſed for 
a change from a falſe to a true one; to change 
the terms of a propoſition; to undergo or ſufler 
a change. 2 , 

CO'NVERT, J. a perſon prevailed on to 
change his religion. 5 | 

CONVE'RTER, J, a perſon who perſuades 
another to change his religion, 

CONVERTIBI'LITY, / the quality of 
being an object of converſion ; poſſibility of 
converſion. | 

CONVE'RTIBLE, 2. that which may be 
changed; that which may be altered with 1c- 
ſpect to its qualities; that which may be tranſ- 
muted; that which may be interchanged, or 
uſed inſtead of another. | 

CONVE'RTIBLY, ad. in fich a manner as 
to be interchanged, or uſed one for the other. 

CO'NVEX, a. [ convexus, Lat.] ſwelling to 
the view; protuberant, applied to the external 
ſurface of a globe, or circular body. Uſed ſub- 
ſtantively, for convexity. 

CONVE'XED, part. bending outwardly, 
applied to the outward ſurface of any round 
body. ; 3 

CONVE'XEDLY, ad. protuberant; in a 
convex form; or like the outward ſurface of a 
globe. 

CONVE'XITY, /. bending, or protube- 
rance. 

CONVE'XLY, ad. in a cenvgx form. 

CONVE'XNESS, /. the quality arifing 
from the external ſwelling or bending of a 
round body, By 

CONVE'XO-CONCAVE, a4. hollow on 
one fide, and convex on the other. 

To- CONVEY, v. a. | corveho, Lat.] to 
move from one place to another; to tranſport ; 
to tranſmit; to transfer a right or property to 
another; to impart ; to introduce. 

CONVE'YANCHE, /. the act of moving a 
thing from one place to another; a method of 
ſending goods from one place to another. Fi- 
guratively, the means or inſtruments by which 
any thing is introduced from one place to ano- 
ther; the transferring of property from one to 
the other; a writing or inſtrument by which 
property is trausſerred. 

CONVE'YANCER, J. a lawyer converſant 
in drawing writings whereby property is trans- 
terred from one perſon to another. 


— 


CON 


cher by being outlawed, by appearing and ook 
tefling, or by inqueſt ; the act of provi, a 
crime ; contutation ; conſciouſneſs of wait 
CONVUCTIVE, 4. having the power of 
convinc ing. | 
To CONVINCE, 2. a. [ convinco, Lit.) ts 
prove any propoſicion fo as to make a perion 
acknowledge its truth ; to evince, mzniteit, or 
vindicate. | 
\CONVI'NCIBLE, a. capable of acknorx. 
ledging the ſtrength of a proof or evidence: 
capable of being convicted or, proved guilty ; 
liable to be contuted, 5 
CONVI'NCINGLV, ad. in ſuch a manger 


as ts make a perſon ſee and acknowledge ihe 


truth of any propoſition ar reality of any fact 
CONVI'NCINGNESS, F the evidence of 
any fact or truth. N 
CONVI VAL, or CONVT'VIAL, a. relat. 
ing to an entertainment of ſeveral perſons. 
CONU'NDRUM, / [a cant word] a lov 
jeſt or quibble, drawn from the double fig. 
nification of words, or diſtant reſemblance 4. 
things. 
To CO'NVOCATE, v. a. [ convoca, Lat.] 
to call teveral perſons together; to ſummon 
ſeveral perſons to meet, or come to an aſſemb iy. 
CONVOCA'TION, /. [ convocatis, Lit.) 
the act of calling ſeveral perſons to an aſſombij; 
an aſſembly. An aſſembly of the clergy of 
England, by their repreſentatives, to conſult 
upon matters eccleſiaſtical. It js held during 
the ſeſſion of parliament, and conſiſts of an 
upper and lower houſe, In the upper fit the 
biſhops, and in the lower the inferior clergy, 
who are repreſented by their proctors, conſiſt- 
ing of all the deans or arch-deacons, of one 
proctor for every chapter, and two for the cler- 
gy of each diocele, in all 143 divines, viz. 22 
deans, 53 arch-deacons, 24 prebendaries, and 
44 proctors of the dioceſan clergy. The lower 
houſe chuſes its prolocutor, whoſe buſineſs iti 
to take care that the members attend, to collect 
their debates and votes, and to carry their re- 
ſolutions to the upper houſe. 


the archbiſhop of each province, requiring him 
to ſummon all biſhops, deans; archdeacons, &c. 
Likewiſe an aſſembiy at Oxford, conſiſting of 
the vice-chancellor, doors, and maſters ef 
arts, wherein the conſerring of degrees, e- 
pulſion of delinquent members, and other affairs 
relating to the univerſity, conſidered as a bod) 
corporate, are tranſacted, 

Vo CONVO'KE, v. a. to call together ſe- 


CONVE'YER, J. a perſon who carries or 
removes goods from one place to another; 
one who iz engaged in conducting waters | 
from one place to another by meaus of pipes, | 
channele, &c. | 

To CONVI'CT, v. a. [eonvinco, Lat. | to 
prove guilty of ſome crime. 

CONVI'CT, a. convicted; detected in 
-uilt, | | 

CONVICN /. a perſon proved to be guilty | 
of a crime. 


CONV 1'CTION, / the proof of guilt, ei- 


its parts cloſe over each other, 


veral perſons; to ſummons to an aſſembly. 
To CON VO'LVE. 2. a. [can volvo, Lat. ]to 
roll togecher; or roll one part over another. 
CO'NVOILLUTED, part. [convolutus, Lat. 
twiſted, writhed, cz rolled up, fo that one part 
laps over wnother. 
CONVOLUTION, / {conv2lu io, Lat.] 
the act of rolling the parts of a thing over one 
another; the ſtate of a thing rolled up» ſo as 


To CONVO'Y, v. a. | corvoyer, Fr. ] to 
guard or protect ſhips by ſea, or ö 7 
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ind, from falling into the hands of an enemy. 


— 
enemles. 
ſoldiers appointed to guard any ſupply ef men, 
money, ammunition or proviſions, conveyed by 
land into a town, army, or the like ju ume 


of war. K : 
CONUSANCE, / [connoiffance, Fr.] no- 
tice; knowledge 3 or authority of enquiring 


8 


CONVOY, / in Maritime Affairs, one er 


In Military Matters, it is a body of 


4 


into an affair. 

To CONV U'LSE, v. a. Cconvulſus, Lat.] in 
Medicine, to give involuntary motion or con- 
dg ddion to any parts of the body. : 

CONV U'LSLON, /. [ convulfso, Lat.] in Me- 
diene, a preternatural and violent contraction 
o the membranous and muſcular parts, ariſ- 
ics nom a ſpaſmodic ſtructure of the mem- 
brazes ſurrounding the ſpinal marrow, and the 
nerves diſtributed from it, and an impetuous 
irf.ux of the nervsus fluid into the organs o! 
motion. The term is likewiſe applied to any 
v.oleat eruption, earthquake, or ſubterraneous 
Gilord-r; allo, to ludden commotions or re- 
be lions in a ſtate, 

CONVU'LSIVE, a. [egnvulſiß, Fr.] that 
Kh cl gives an involuntary motion, twitches, 
or (paſms, In Medicine, applied to thoſe mo- 
tons which ſhould naturally depend on the 

W., but by ſome diſorder are cauied involun- 
tarily, 


COA, a town of N. Wales, in Car- 


COP 


the impulſe of any paſſion or inclination. 


COO'LER, /. taat which has the power 


more ſhips of war, employed to accompany and | of diminiſhing or leſſening the degree of heat 
re merchant ſhips againſt pirates and other in any body; a veſſel made uſe of by brewers 


to cool their ſweet wort in. 

COCO'LLV, ad. in ſuch a manner as to be 
between hot and cold, , Figuratively, w ithest 
heat or paſtion. * ee 

COO'LNESS, / a middle ſtate betwe en ex- 
ceſſive heat and exceſſive cold. Figura tivelys 
applied to the paſſions, freedom from amy vio- 
lent affection; want of cordial love, or affec- 
tionate regard; indifference. ; 

COOM, /. [ &cume, Fr.] the ſoot that z;athers 
over an oven's mouth; the matter which 
works out of the wheels of carriages. 

COOMB, J. a dry meaſure containgag four 
buſhels. | 

COOP, /. [ kzype, Belg. ] a veſſel for I:ceping 
liquor; a pen or incloſure to confine: poul- 
try in. 

＋ o COOP, v. a. to confine, ſhut up, or 
incloſe in a narrew compaſs. 

COOPE'E, /. | coupee, Fr.] the na me of a 
particular ſtep or motion in dancing. | 

COOPER, /. one who makes caſæ s, or any 
veſſel whoſe parts are held together by hoops. 

To CO-O'PERATE, v. u. | can a11d pra. 
Lat.] to labour with another, in order to per- 
fect or finiſh any work; to concur in produce 
ing the ſame effect. 

CO-OPERA'TION, / the a& b., which 


narvonſhire. It is ſeated at the mouth of the 
ter Conway, and is a large wailed town, 
vith a caſtie, and the houſes are well built; 
and well inhabited, and yet the market is but 
Imall, Near this town corn, timber, and oak - | 
kack are 10 great plenty; and they clear out 


t the caſtom-houſe here ſrom 11 to 12,000 
1 oe . . 
\ hels . grain every year, 


eperis is made; and ſome think there are 


ns of Copper-Oore near it. 


two or more per ſons or things contr ibute to 
promote the ſame end, * 

CO O'PERATIVE, a. concurrit ig to pro- 
mote the ſame deſign, or produce dne ſame 
effect. 

CO- OPERATOR, /. he that ex ideavaurs 
to promote the ſame end as others. | 

CO-U'RDINATE, a. [con and ordinat us, 


{ There is a vat Lat.] of equal rank, order, or det ree with 
boy of marcaſite up the river, with which ! another. 
c 
* 


CO-O'RDINATELY, ad. In the fame or- 


Formerly it was der, or rank with another: 
. : N » . - . 4 ! 
Kainous for pearl-fiſhing, and there is fil! plenty 


CO-ORDINA CLZNESS, / the fate of a 


ce muflels, but they are now negiccted. | thing of a degree of rank equal with another. 


(1+ 203 miles N. W. of London. | 
ö 


CONY, J. in Natural Hiſtory, a creature 
* 


7 


j 
1 > 
14 Der. 


C00, s. . [formed from the ſound | 


.1 burrows, and breeds in warreus; a 


CO-ORDINA'TION, /. the ſtat of hold- 
ing the ſame rank or degree, 

COOT, or COOTLE, /. in Nature 1 Hiſtory 
a water-fowl, frequenting merthes ay id fens. 
COP, /,. cop, Sax. | the top; 1 he top ug 


wy 


5 4 mourutul noiſe like a dove. head of any thing; or any thing 1 iſing to 

: ty 0K, /. | COQu103, Lat.] a perſon who pro- head or point. | 

dle to drefs victuals for the table. A c. CO'PAL, /. [Span.] a reſinous ſubſtance, 

„ emaſe employed in drefling victuals. pure, traniparent, of a watery col ur, and 2 
wt , v. wi cos, Lat.] to prepare fragrant ſmell, It flows out of the trunk ot a 

hy „ VIgurativeiy, to prepare any thing tree by ineiſion, is inf mmable, d foluble in 

lor « ParUucuiar deſign. dil, aud uſed in diforders of the bie aſt. 


( 1 * 2 4 » ? — 
| SOURERY, J. the art of dreſſing vic- 
CU „u. P 
VOL, a. L, Pelg. ] a leſſer degree of 
pproa l —3 La, G 
| „ice rom anger or any violent 
Pann, not over fond ; indifferent. | 
„ „, v. 4. | keel x, Beig.] to leſſen 
et. N tet, do tie heat; to become leſs 
1 MUratlvely, to become t: 

&- SUIVELY, do become leſs  cager by 
l 


COPARCEN ERS. /. | from c and anti- 
cepe, Lat.] ſuch as have equal port on, in the 
inberitance of their anceſtar: Thus, the fe nale 


r ſome what cold. iſſue, in default of male, come eq ually to the 


lands of their anceitor ; and by de c:ntoin of 
eavel-kind in Kent, the father's lande, ar his 

death, are equally divided among all his ſons. 
CO PARTNER, / one who has A fhare 
in ſome common ſtock cr affair; ote who 
Carries 
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cop 


Earries on bnſineſs in conjunction with another ; 


COP 


ſtantinople, and Epheſus. 


Th by the 20 
ene equally concerned and involved in the | one nature, will, and e Fs 85 ma 
fame calamity, or enjoying the. ſame advan- after the union of the humanity with "he To COPS 
tage with another, vinity. With regard to their diſcipline rs CO'PUL 

COPA'RTNERSHIP, /. a ſtate wherein a| circumciſe their children before baptiſm . th which joins 
perſon has an equal ſhare of the profits or loſs| ordain deacons at five years of age; — « * r nN 
of trade, or is engaged in the ſame common de- of marriage in the ſecond degree, and put "Es a man deſpi/ 
fign with another. their wives, and eſpouſe ethers while the fr} « no miſery 

COPA'YVYA, . [it is ſometimes written |are living; they forbear to eat blood, and he. the copula.. 
capi ui, copivi, copaiba, capayva, cupayva} in|iieve in a baptiſm by fire; which, according tg To CO'! 


Medicine, a gum which diitils from a tree in 
the Braſils, and is made uſe of in diſorders of 
the urinary paſſages, 


the lile of Zealand, upon a fine bay of the 
Baltic Sea, near. the {trait called the Sound. 


ſome, they confer by applying a red hot i 
their cheeks or forchead. 1 as 
CO'PLER, /. one who tranſcribes a writing 


gious; for, as Mr. Boyle obſerves, a füge 
grain of it diilolved in an alkali, will give 3 


to unite, join 
come togeth« 
tween anime 


COPE, / ¶ See Cor] any thing with which | or imitates any coin or other original. COPUL. 
the head is covered; an ernament worn by | CO'PING, / [ coppe, Sax. ] in Architecture different ſex 
prieſts, re ching from the ſhoulders to the feet; | the upper tire of maſonry, which covers a yy, CO'PUL 
any thing ſpread over the head. CO'PIOUS, a. | copinſur, Lat,] plentiful, Grammatica 

| To COPE, v. a. to cover, or arch over. To|abundant; in great quantities; abounding s cles or word 
reward; to give in return. To cope with, to] words and images ; not confined, unite words 
contend with; to fight or combat; to oppoſe. CO'PIOUSLY, ad. plentifully ; in great thoſe propo!! 

CO'PEL, See Coryxr. quantities; large; in a diffuſive manner, ap. the ſubject 7 

COPENHA'GEN, a large, rich, and ſtrong plied to ſtile or deſcriptions. | by copulative 
town, or city, of Denmark, with a famous | \CO'PLOUSNESS, / plenty ; abundance; ſeverally aft 
unigerſity, There was a new palace built great quantities of any thing; &iffuſivene(s;' COPY, 
here in 1730, which is very magnificent; |exuberance. 5 conſiſts of th 
deſides which, there are two others, in which | ' CO'PPED, part. riſing or terminating in 4 wrote, word 
the king ſometimes reſides. The citadel is | point at top. individual b 
a regular fort, defended by five good baſtions, | CO'PPEL, J. [ſpelt likewife copel, cute, an inftrume 
2 double ditch full of water, and ſeveral ad-|and cuppe/} | cuppe, Sax.] a veſſel uſed by in law; a 
vanced works. The arſenal is furniſhed with |afſayers and refiners to try and refine their piece; a lin 
naval ſtores, ſufficient to fit out a whole | metals in. do by. 
feet. The exchange of the Eaſt-India 6com-| CO'PPER, /. [| koper, Belg.) a hard hea 1 o COP 
pany, their arſenal, the king's ſtables, the] metal of a reddiſh colour, heavier than iron or or book wor 
college, the orphan- houſe, the opera-houſe, andi tin, but lighter than ſilver, lead, or gold; the picture, U 
the military-ſehool, are all ſuperb ſtructures. hardeſt of all metals next to iron, and on that umes with 
The royal library contains above 40,000 ma- account mixed with filver and gold to give tation. 
nuſcripts and printed books, collected from all | them a proper degree of hardneſs z it is more oy PY H 
parts. It is above five miles in circumfe- | liable to ruſt than any other metal; its dudti- which the | 
rence, and is ſeated on the eaſtern ſhore of |lity is very great, and its diviſibility prodi- copy of the 


lord's court. 
fome lort at 


It is 300 miles S. W. of Stockholm, 450 |ſenfible colour to more than 500,000 times it ſimply to, b 
N. W. of Vienna, 300 N. E. of London, end | weight of water. Copper alſo fi nifies a large ape 
830 N. N. E. of Paris. Lon. 13. 2. E. lat. veſſel or boiler fixed in brick work. A chga- nba P 
55˙ 5. N. plate, is a thin piece of poliſhed copper, eng. 0 wn 
COPE'RNICAN-SYSTEM.F. is thatſyſtem | ved with ſome deſign. 88 nave, 
of the world wherein the ſun is fuppoſed at reſt CO'PPERAS, /. a vitriolic ſubſtance, formel 1 a5 „0 
in the enter, and the planets, wich the earth, of an iufuſion of copperas-ſtones, or gold- toe, 3 accore 
to move in ellipſes round him. The ſun andi in water, afterwards evaporated by kre, R — 
ſtars are here ſuppoſed at reſt, and that diurnal |is made uſe of in dying wool and hats black es n > 
motion which they appear to have from eaſt to|in making ink, in tanning leather, in making 855 with 
welt, is imputed to the earth's motion from foil of vitriol, and a kind of Spaniſh brown dot oy 1 
weſt to eaſt, round its axis. painters. e 
COPHS, COPHTI, | V. At) or COPT S, CO'PPER-SMITH, % a perſon who mike; ed... 
a name given to ſuch of the Chriſtians of Egypt | veſſels formed of copper. e 
as are 0! the ſeR of the jacobites. The Cophts| CO'PPERY, à. containing copper; made 5 9 3 
have a patriarch, ſtiled the Patriarch of Alex- of copper. a C0001 
andria, having eleven or twelve biſhops under CO'PPICE, [it is oſten written and ar vir * 
him, but no archbithop, The reſt of the cler- |cop/c] . [couprau, Fr. ] how woods cut at ſra'e . | keg) 
£y, whether ſecular or regular, are of the or-jtimes; a ſmall wood, conſiſting of undet- Hoc. 150 e ws 
der of St. Anthony, St. Paul, and St. Macarius, |or bruſh. wood. 9 . Nein 
each of whom have their monaſteries. The CO'PPLE-DUST, /. pouder ufed in re 2 1 12 
C-phts have ſeven ſicraments, viz. baptiſm, ing metals, or the groſs parts ſepatated by ws CO'R * 
the euchariſt, confirmation, ordination, faith, |coppel, 3 "Marg Wei 
taſting, and prayer. They deny the Holy Ghoſt CO'PPLE-STONES, /. lumps 0: _— Aae Kh 
to proceed from the Son; they only allow of {af ſtone, broken from the adjacent cliffs, co Ra, 


g | ö 2 
three ecumenical councils, thoſe of Nice, Con- |rounJ;d by being bowled and tumbled to 10 


COR 


fro by the action of water. 

COPSE, J. See Corerex. | 

To COPSE, v. a. to preſerve under-wood. 

CO'PULA, / [Lat.] in Logic, the verb 
which joins the two terms in an affir mative 
or negative propoſition ; as, poverty makes 
a man deſpiſed: where makes is the copula : 
« no miſery is the object of cboice: ' where is is 

e copula.. 

" To 'CO'PULATE, v. @. [copuls, Lat.] 
to unite, join, or ink together. Neuterly, to 
come together, applied to the commerce be- 
tween animals of different iexes. 

COPULA'TION, /. the embracing of the 
diFerent ſexes. 

CO'PULATIVE, a. [ copulativus, Lat.] a 
Grammatical Term, that fignifies ſuch parti- 
cies or words in a language, that tie, join, and 
unite words or ſentences together. In Logic, 
thoſe propoſitions are called copu/ative, where 
the ſuljct and predicate are ſo linked together 
by coÞulative conjunctions, that they may be all 
ſz-erally affirmed or denied one of another. 

CO'PY, /. [ copia, low Lat.] a writing which 
conſiſts of the ſubſtance of ſome other, and is 
wrote, word for word, from ſome original; an 
individual book, or manuſcript of an author; 
an intrument by which any thing is conveyed 
in law; a picture drawn from an original 
picce; a line or piece of writing for fcholars to 
£o by. | 

To CO PV. v. a. to tranſcribe a writing 
or book word for word; to imitate a deſign or 
picture. Uſed neuterly with from, and ſome- 
times with Her, before the object of imi- 
tation. 

COPYHOLD, /, in Law, a tenure by 
which the tenant hath nothing to ſhew but the 
copy of the rolls made by the ſteward. of the 
lord's court. This tenure the tenant holds in 
fome lort at the will of the lord, though not 
ſimply to, but according to the cuſtom of the 
manor, . 

CO'PYHOLDER, J. a perſon admitted a 
tenant ot any lands or tenements in a manor, 
which have, time out of mind, been deviſeable 
to ſuch 15 will take the ſame by copy of court- 
roll, according to the cuſtom of the ſaid 
manor, 

Fo COQUE'T, v. a. [coqueter, Fr.] to en- 
tertain with amorous diſcdurſe; to treat with 
N appcarance of love, without any real affec- 
tion. Neuterly, to pretend the lover. 
add td. . | coqueterie, Fr.] a deſire 

' *ttra*ting the notice of the other ſex ; an 
ate 1101 ot love, expreſſed in advances, with- 
Ot deins affected with that paſſion. 
 COQUE'TTE, J. [coguetre, Fr.] a gay airy 
dei who ends avours to attract the notice of 
= Ne wy and by an affe tation to tender- 

engage a number of ſuitors merely trom 

* benen e 0. vanity, and without any incli- 
10 do a connubial ſtate. 

EV eck,“ [cxorwgle, Brit. Ja boat uſed 

de We'!lh filters, made of a frame of wicker 
Volt COvered with leather. 


CORAL, ( corallium, Lat.] a plant of a 


A 


ſtony nature, growing in the water, 
C'ORALLINE, a. | corallinus, Lat.] con- 


| ſiſting of coral; reſembling coral. 


CORA'NT, /. [| courant, Fr.] a dange, con- 
ſiſting of a nimble and ſprightly motion. 

CO'RBAN, /. 2, Heb.] a word which 
ſignifies, a gift, offering, or preſent made to 
God, or his temple. When, among the Jews, 
a man had thus devoted all his fortune, he 
was forbidden to make uſe of it. If all that 
he was to give to his wife, or his father and 
mother, was declared Corban, he was no 
longer permitted to allow them neceſſary ſub- 
ſiſtence. | 

CORBE, a. [ conurbe, Fr.] crooked. 

CO'RBEILS, /. [ corbeille, Fr.] in For- 
tification, little baſkets filled with earth, and 
uſed to ſhelter the men when firing at the 
beſiegers. 

CO RBEL, J. in Architecture, the repre- 
ſentation of a ba bet. Alſo, a ſhort piece of 
timber, placed in a wall, with its end ſticking 
out ſix or eight inches, as occaſion ſerves, in 


the manner of a ſhouldering piece. 


CORD, / Car-, Brit. ]a ſtring made of hemp 
twilted, generally applied to that which is com- 
poſed ol ſeveral ſtrands. In Seripture, The 
cords of the wicked, are the ſnares with which 
they entangle the weak and innocent. The 
cords of fin,” are the conſequences of crimes 
and bad habits, which are as it were bands, 
which it is almoſt impoſſible to break, ** Let 
us c-ſt away their cords fiom ũs,“ is to caſt off 
ſubjestion, which, like- cords, | binds and re- 
ſtrains. To draw iniquity with cords of 
vanity,” are wo:1diy profits, or pleaſurable al- 
lurements, which attract as ſtrongly as cords. 
„The cords of a man, are ſuch motives as 
are ſuited to a man as a rational agent, and 
conſiſt in reaſons and exhortations. A cord of 
wood, is a quantity conſiſtin, of a pile of 
eight feet long, four high, and four broad, 
being ſuppoſed originally to be meaſured by 
a cord. 

To CORD, v. a. to bind or faſten ſeveral 
things together with a cord. 

CO'RDAGE, /. a quantity of cords; the 
ropes of a ſhip. 

CO'RDED, part. made of ropes, or cords. 
A corded filk is that whoſe ſurface is not level, 
but riſes in weals of the ſize of a ſmall ſtring 
or cord, 

CORDELI ERS, [Cordeleers] . [Fr.] a 
Franciſcan, or religious order of St. Francis; 
they wear a coarle grey cloth, with a little cowl, 
or cloak of the ſame cloth, and a rope-girdle 
with three knots, from whence they take their 
name. They are enjoined to live in common. 
Thoſe who are admitted into the order are firſt 
to ſell all they have, and give it to the poor. 
The prieſts are to faſt from the feaſt of All 
Saints till the Nativity. 

CO'RDIAL, /. in Medicine, a draught or 

tion which encreaſes the ſtrength of the 
ng or that which in re ſes the natural 


{itrenzth, by bringing the ſerum of the blood 


* 
n 


into a cond.tion proper for circulation and nu- 
2 tr tion. 
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trition. Figuratively, any thing which occa- 


COR 


ſions joy, gladneſs, or revives the ſpirits. 

CO'RDIAL, a. reviving; ſtrengthening. 
Applied to the affections, ſincere 5 hearty ; 
without hypocriſy. 

CORDIA'LITY, /. ſincere affection; free- 
dom from hppocriſy. | 

CO'RDIALLY, ad. in a manner free 
from hypocriſy ; in a ſincere and affectionate 
manner. 

CO'RDON, / Fr.] the ribbon worn by a 
knight or member ot any order. In Fortifica- 
tion, a row of {tones jutting out before the 
rampart and the baſis of the parapet. . 

CORDWA'INER, /. [| cordonnier,] Fr.] a 
perſon who makes and ſells ſhoes. 

CORE, /. | cor, Lat.] the heart; the inner 

art of any thing. 

CORFE-CASTLE, a town of Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is ſeated in a 
penAſula called Purbeck, on a river, and in a 
barren ſoil between two hills, on one of which 
ſtands the caſtle. It has ene church, is go- 
verned by a mayor and aldermen, and ſends | 
two members to parliament. It is 120 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

CORFU” a conſiderable iſland of Europe, 
lying near the coaſt of Epirus, ſubject to the 
Venetians, and the moſt important place they 
have in theſe parts; becauſe it commands the 
Adxiatic Sea, for which reaſon they have al- 
ways here about 15 galleys, and ſeveral other 
veſſels. It formerly belonged to the kingdom 


—— 


of Naples; but the. inhabitants ſubmitted to 


COR 


CO'REY, a. confiſtiag of, or reſemdlis 
cork. Bs * 

CO'RMORANT?/. [cormorant, Fr. Ja bid 
that preys upon fiſh, A glutton. 

CORN, /. | corn, Sax. ] the grain or feeds of 
plants, ſeparated from the ſpica, or ear; one 
{pecies of which is made into bread. There 
are ſeveral ſpecies of corn, ſuch as wheat 
rye, and barley, millet and rice, oats, "FR 
and lentils, peaſe, and a number of other 
kinds, each of which has its uſefulneſs and 
property. An excreſcence or horny ſub. 
ſtance growing on the toes, from corny, Lat. 


+ A {ſingle particle of gunpowder, or 
alt. | 


To CORN, v. 4. to form gunpowder into 


grains or ſmall particles; to falt, or ſprinkle 

meat with ſalt ; io uſed by the old Saxons. 
CORNE'LIAN. See CarxsxL10x, 
CO'RNEOUS, a. [ corneus, Lat.] horny, of 


reſembling horn, | 


CO'RNER, /. [ cornel, Brit.] an angle, or 
ſpace formed by the meeting of two walls. Fi- 
guratively, a ſecret or private place; the extre- 
mities. 

CO'RNER-WISE, ad. from one corner 
to another; diagonally ; with the corner in 
front. 

CO RNE T, 7. [ cornettey Fr.] a horn, or mu- 
{ical wind inſtrument, uſed by the ancients, in 
war; a company or troop, perhaps as many 
as had one cernet. An officer in the cavalry, 
who bears the enſign or colours in the troop ; 
he is the third officer in the company, and 


the Venetians about the year 1386. The ca- commands in the abſence of the eaptain and 


pital tows is of the ſame name, and ſeated to- 


wards the middle of the caſtern coaſt of the 


iſland, over-againſt Canina. Lon. 19. g. E. 
Lat. 39. 40. N. 


lieutenant. Cornet, in Farriery, is the lowelt 
part of the paitern of a horſe. 
CO RNICE, /. [ corniche, r.] in Architec- 


ture, the uppermoſt number of the entablature 


CORIA'CEOUS, [ koriafh ous | a. | coriacews, | of a column, or that which crowns the order; 


Lat.] conſiſting of, or reſembling leather. 

CORIA'NDER, /. [| coriandrum, Lat. | 2 
plant with a fibrous annual root; it hath an 
umbellated flower. It is uſed in medicine as a 
carminative, and cor rector to ſome cathartics. 

CORINTH, a. [from a famous city in 
Greece of that name | a ſmall fruit commonly 
called a currant. The Corinthian order, in Archi- 
tecture, is one of the five orders, and is the molt 
noble, rich, and delicate of them all. The 
capiial of this order is adorned with two rows 
of le ves, between which little ſtalks arife, of 
which 46 volutes are formed, which ſupport 
the abacus. 


Iikzewiſe all little projectures of maſonry or 
joinery, where there are no columns, as the 
cornice of a chimney, of a beaufet, Se. Cu. 
nice-ring, in Gunnery, the next ring to the 
muzzle-ring backwards. 

CORNI'CULATE, a. | corniculatus, Lat.] 
in Botany, applied to ſuch plants as, after each 
flower, produce many horned pods, called i- 
gu. Corniculate flowers are ſuch hollow 
flowers as have a kind of ſpur, or little horn of 
their upper part. +. 

CORNI'FIC, a. productive of, or making 
horns. 


CORNI'GEROUS, a. horned ; bearing, or 


CORK, / [#ork, Belg. ] in Botany, a ſpecies 


having horns. 


of oak, which is itripped of its bark every | CORNUCO'FiA, , [Lat.] among tke 


eight or ten years, and is ſo far from being 
injured thereby, that it is preſerved by that 
means to an hundred years or more. Of the 
bark are formed bungs tor barrels, and ſtopples 
for bottles, which likewiſe go by the name of; 
the tree, and are called 14s. In Medicine, | 
it is of ſervice to ſtop bleeding, being re- 
duced to powder, aud put into ſome aſtringent | 
liquor; when burned and mixed with the un- 

guentum populngum, it is proper for the piles. 


CO RNINðG PIN, J. a pin of a large lize. 


ancients, a horn, out of which a plenty of all 
things was ſuppo'ed to grow, It is generally 


the charaQerittic of the goddeſs of plenty, ard | 


deſcribed in the form of a large horn, adoraed 
with flowers, and filled with fruits. 
To CORNL TE, v. a. { corrutut, Lat.] u 
confer or beſtow horns. 
CORNU'TED, part. [ cormutus, Lat.) 
grafted with herns; horned; cuckeldad. 
CORNU'TO, /. a cuckold- 
CO'RNWALL, an Englich county, fer- 
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rounded on all ſides by the ſea, except to the 
E. which joins te Deyonſhire, from which it 
is ſeparated by the river Tamer. Itis 75 miles 
in length, and 26 in breadth, but grows nar- 
rower gradually towards the land's end. It 
contains 161 pariſhes, 27 market-towns, and 
ſends 44 members to parliament. It is remark - 
»ble for the ſtannaries, where they get tin, and 
to theſe belong particular laws, immunities, and 
privileges. And there are particular places 
which have the coinage of tin, to which all the 
d mutt be carried to be ſtamped. The other 
commodities are, blue ſlate, corn, fruits, cat- 


| CORK 


Ke. The miniſterial power is, when the 
| coroner executes the king's writ, on exception 
taken to the ſheriff, His authority does not 
terminate on the demiſe of the king, as that of 
judges, &c, does, who act by the king's com- 
miſſion : on default of ſheriffs, coroners are to 
impannel juries, and to return iſſues on juries 
not appearing. a 8 

CO RONET, / [ from corona, Lat. ] an in- 
ferior crown worn by the nobility; that of a 
duke is adorned with ſtrawberry leaves; that 
of a marquis with leaves and pearls placed in- 
terchangeably; that of an earl with the pearls 


be, and a little filver. Sometimes a ſort of raiſed above the leaves; that of a viſcount is 


giamonds has been found here, but not ſo hard 
a« the true. This county was one of the places 
to which the ancient Britons retreated, whoſe 
lanzuage they retained for a conſiderable 
time, but is now almeſt extinct, unleſs at two 
or three pariſhes ncar the land's end. The foil 
is 2enerally hilly and rocky, covered with ſhal- 
low earth; though there are many fruitful val- 
e particularly near the ſea, which they 
manure with ſea-weeds, and fat ſand. The 
amis pretty healthy, though ſubjeR to high 
wind: and ſtorms. It has the title of a duchy, 
and the king's elceſt fon is duke of Cornwall. 
CU'RNT, a, horny, ſtrong, or hard like a 
ht; producing grain or corn. 
CORO'LLARY, / [ corollarium, Lat.] an 
uſ-tul conſequence drawn from ſomething 
winch 13 proved or demonſtrated. 
COROMA'NDEL, the coaſt ſo called, is 
the eaſtern coaſt of the peninſula on this fide 
the Ganges, in Afia. It is bounded on the 
N. by Goiconda, on the E. by the bay of Ben- 
% en the S. by Madura, and on the W. by 
B.;nagar, though ſome geographers give it dif- 
terent bounds, The country is fertile, healthy, 
and pleafant. . The bulk of the people are 


G-1toos, and they have various manufactures 
of cotton cloth. 


CORONA, / [Lat.] in Architecture, a 
lege, flat, ſtrong member of a cornice, ſo call- 


ſurrounded with pearls only ; and that of a 
baron has only four pearls. 

CO'RPORAL, /. | caporal, Fr.] in the ar- 
my, an inferior, and the loweſt officer in the 
foot, who commands one of the diviſions, places 
and relieves centinels, keeps good order, and 
receives the word of the inferiors that paſs by 
his corps. On board ſhip, an officer, who has 
the charge of ſetting the watch and centries, 
and relieving them : he ſees that all the ſoldiers 
and ſailors keep their arms neat and clean, 
teaches them how to uſe them, and has a mate 
under him. 


' 


to the body, in Divinity and Philoſophy, 
When uſed in oppoſition to ſpirit, or its affec- 
tions, is {tiled and ſpelt corporeal, and then ſig- 
nifies material. 

CORPORA'LITY, / the quality of con- 
fiſting of body, or matter. | 

CO'RPORALLY, ad. in a ſenſible or ma- 
terial manner ; bodily. 

CO'RPORATE, a. [cerporatus, Lat.] 
united into a body or community, 

CO'RPORATENESS, / the ſtate of a 
body corporate or community, 

CORPORA'TION, /. a body politic, au- 
thorized by preſcription, patent, charter, or 
by act of parliament, to have a common ſeal, 
one head officer or more, able, by their com- 


& om is crowning not only the cornice, but] mon conſent, to grant or receive in law any 


licev.iſe the whole order. 
CURONAL, /. | trom corona, Lat.] a crown; 
_—_ 125 2 pf 

a 2171104, AdjeCtively, that which belongs to 


thing within the compaſs of their charters ; 
and to ſue, and be ſued, even as one man. 
Corporations are either ſpiritual or temporal : 


FE AT IS + . 8 . 4 
te crown or top of the head, The coronal | Spiritual, as biſhops, deans, archdeacons, par- 


„in Anatomy, is the firſt of the cranium, 
. 


cher. 


"th reaches acroſs from one temple to the | monalty, bailiff, burgeſſes, &c. 


ſons, vicars, &. Temporal, as mayor, com- 
And ſome 
are of a mixed nature, and compoſed of tem- 


CORONARY, a. [ coronarins, Lat.] relat-|poral and ſpiritual perſons, ſuch as heads of 


5 or ieated on, the crown of the head. 
mn ih the fubtiance of the heart with blood. 


0! crowning a king. 


CU'RONER, ,. : Ki. 
"To NR, /. an ancient officer of this 


INT da, 
Ploved 
0 
t 
Ciunty, The 
ſterial: z 


oy 


ny lo called becauſe he js wholly em- 


* 
210 ent de 21 
Nent death 


\nitomyv, applied to thoſe arteries which 


CORONA'TION, , the act or ſolemnity 


or the king and crown. Coroners are 

on ervators on the peace in the county where |a body to a thing, or rendering it the object of 

are elected, being uſually two for each | the touch or other ſenſes. In Chemiſtry, the 

Heir authority is judicial and mi ni- act of re-uniting ſpirits into a body, reſembling 

Ahclal, where a perſon comes to a|that which they had before their being raiſed 
uy ; to take and enter up appeals of | into ſpirits. 

„ Ponounce judgment on oallavries, To COR PO RF, v. 4. to thicken or ga- 

＋ | 


colleges and hoſpitals. 

CO'RPORATURE, / [from corpus, Lat. J 
the ſtate of being embodied. 

CORPO REAL, a. | corporeus, Lat.] eon- 
fiſting of matter or body, oppoſed to ſpiritual, 

CORPORE'ITY, /. the quality of a thing 
which has a body. 

CORPORIFICA'TION, /. the act of giving 


2 ther 


CO RPORAL, a. Ccorporel, Fr.] relating 
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COR COR 
ther into a body. [relatus, Lat.] to have a mutual or rect 

CORPS, [uſually pron. #5r] . [Fr.] a|relation to one another, as father and ſon 
body or collection of ſoldiers. In Architecture, CO'RRELATE, /, one that ſtands in an 
that part which projects or ſtands out from a oppoſite relation, as father and ſon. 
wall, and ſerves as a ground for ſome decora- CORRE'LATIVE, a. having a reciprocal 
tion or ornament. relation, ſo that the exiſtence of the one de. 

CORPSE, /. [ corpus, Lat.] the body, uſed pends on the exiſtence of another. 
in contempt ; a dead bedy; a carcaſe. CORRE'PTION, FJ. correptum, Lat.] re. 

CO'RPULENCE, or CO'RPULENCY, /. proof, chiding, reprehenſion, objurgation. 

[ corpulentia, Lat.] bulkineſs of body; fatneſfs; To CORRESPO ND, v. x. [ con and „ 
groſſneſs. The moſt extraordinary inſtance ſpondeo, Lat.] to anſwer; to match; to 
rhaps of fatneſs ever known, was that of to be proportienate, or adequate to another 
dward Bright, of Malden in Eſſex, who keep up an acquaintance with another by ſen. 
dying in Nov. 1750, weighed 616 pounds; his | ing and receiving letters. 
waiſtcoat, with great eaſe, was buttoned round] CORRESPO'NDENCE, or CORRF. 
ſeven men of ordinary ſize. h SPO'NDENCY, / [from con and reſpondes, 

CO'RPULENT, a. [corpulentus, Lat.] Lat.] an agreement; the matching and fitting 
fleſhy; abounding in fat and fleſh. of two things together ; an intercourſe kept up 

CORPUS CHRISTI, / a feſtival kept by letter; friendſhip; intercourſe, or commerce, 
the next Thurſday after Trinity-Sunday, in- CORRESPO'NDENT, /. a perſon with 
ſtituted in honour of the euchariſt; to which whom commerce is carried on, or intelligence 
alſo one of the colleges in Oxford is dedi-|kept by mutual meſſages or letters, 
cated. | CORRESPO'NDENT, a. | conandreſponde, 

CO'RPUSCLE, /. [corpuſeulum, Lat.] in Lat.] ſuiting ; fitting; agreeing; anſwering, 
Phyſics, a minute particle, or phyſical atom, off CO RRIDOR, /. [Fr.] in Fortification, 2 
which a natural body is compoſed or made up. road or way, about twenty yards broad, along 

CORPU'SCULAR, or CORPUSCULA'- | the edge of a ditch, without fide, encompaſſing 
RIAN, à. belonging to atoms, or the ſmall the whole fortification, called likewile the 
particles of bodies. The corpuſcularian, or | covert way. In Arehitecture, a gallery, or 
corpiſcular, philoſophy is that which endea- long aile, round a building, leading to ſeveral 
yours to explain the phænomena of nature |chambers at a diſtance from each other, 
by the motion, reſt, or poſition of the cor-|] CO'RRIGIBLE, a. [from corrige, Lat.] 
puſcles, or minute Articles of which bodies |that which may be altered for the better; that 
conſiſt. which is a proper object for puniſhment; cor- 

To CORRA DE, v. a. [cerrade, Lat.] to|re&tive; or having the power of amending any 
rub off; to wear away, by rubbing two bodies error, fault, or bad quality. 
together. CORRO'BORANT, part. correborant, 

CORRADIA'TION, /. the conjunction of Lat.] having the power of ſtrengthening or 
rays in one point. giving ſtrength. 

To CORRE'CT, v. a. Ccerredtum, Lat.] To CORRO'BORATE, v. a. to confirm 
to puniſh a perſon for a fault, in order to make an aſſertion ; to ſtrengthen or make ſtrong. 
him amend. To give a perſon notice of bis CORROBORA'TION, /, the at ef 
faults. In Medicine, to counteract, or leſſen ſtrenthening; the confirmation or eftabliſhing 
the force or ill qualities of one ingredient by | a truth by ſome additional proof. 
another. | CORRO'BORATIVE, a. having thefower 

CORRE'CT, a. [ corre us, Lat.] that which of increaſing ſtrength, or of ſervice in parti 
is perfect; freed from errors or miſtakes. cular bodily weakneſſes. : 

CORRE'CTION, / puniſhment tor faults, To CORRO DE, v. a. | corrods, Lat.] to eit 
in order to produce amendment; an amend- away by degrees, applied to the action of a 
ment; reprehenſion; cenſure; or notice of a liquid on ſome ſolid body; to prey upon; i0 
fault. In Medicine, the leſſening any quality conſume, or wear away by degrees. 
of an ingredient by joining it with one of op- CORRO'DENT, part. | corrodens, Lit] 
polite qualities. having the power of ſeparating the particles of a 

CORRE'CTIVE, @. having the power of body, applied to the effect of ſome menſtruun 
counteraQing any bad qualities. or fluid, on ſolid bodies. : 

CORRE'CTIVE, / that which has the, CORROSIBVLITY, . the poſſibility a 
power of altering or counteracting any bad qua- being corroſible; the poſlibility of having d 
lity; limitation; reſtriction. particles divided by ſome menſtruum. 

CORRE'CTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to CORRO'SIBLE, a. [ from corrode, Lat.] 
be free from faults ; exactly. that which may have its particles conſumed, « 

CORRE'CTNESS, /F/. perfection, arifing ſeparated by ſome menſtruum. a 
from frequent and accurate alterations. CORRO'SIBLENESS, / the quality of 


CORRE'CTOR, / he who amends a being liable to have its particles ſeparated by 4 
perſon by means of puniſhment. In Medicine, menſtruum. | 
an ingredient in a compoſition, which guards CORRO'SION, /. the diſſolution or yard 
tion of the particles of a body by an acid or la» 


CORRO'SIVE 


againſt, or abates the force of another. 


To CO'RRELATE, v. 7. {trom cexand line liquor or menſtruum. 


CORRO'S 
ſinuating itſe 
particles of a 
or of making 

CORRO S 
of conſuming 
which has tl 
or rendering 

CORRO'S 
or like a C01 
corroſive. 

CORRO'S 
by a fluid inf1 
a ſolid body, 

.CO'RRUC 
having the po 
into wrinkles, 

To CO'RE 
to wrinkle. 

CORRUG 
or contracting 

To CORI 
to alter the « 
F.guratively, 
thing contrar) 
by bribes or 
render bad. 

CORRUP 
void of mor: 
by brides, 
things. 

CORRU' 
dr taints. Q 
motives, ſed: 

CORRUP 

being corrupt 
CORRU'] 

putrihed or 

deftroved or 

CORRU] 
action where 
and qualities 
form 15 alter 
what they we 
a {tate where 
motives; the 
de rendered 
rotten. In“ 
ulcer or we 
In Law, the 
his heirs, on 
of telony or 

CORRU' 
quality of re 

CORRU' 
be corrupted 

CORRU 
of a corrupte 

CORSA] 
which plund 

CORSE, 
a carcaſs or 


in vieadyh, 


COR COS 
CORRO'SIVE, 4a. having the power of in- and the land hilly, full of ſtones, and culti- 
finuating itſelf between, and ſeparating the | vated very poorly ; however, the valleys pro- 
particles of a body; having the power of vexing, duce wheat, and the hills fruits, viz. olives, 
or of making a perſon uneaſy or angry. figs, grapes, almonds and cheſnuts. There is 
CORRO SIVE, / that which has the power a ridge of mountains which divides the iſland 
of conſuming, eating, or waſting away; that | into two parts, the N. and 8. The capital is 
which has the power of fretting, giving pain, Baſtia, It belongs to the French. 
or rendering a, perſon uneaſy. CO'RTICAL, 4. | from cortex, Lat.] bar- 
CORRO'SIVELY, ad. in the manner of, ky; belonging to the outward part 0: any 
or like a corroſive; having the quality of a|thing. In Anatomy, the cortical ſubſtance of 
corroſive. Iithe brain is its exterior part. 
CORRO'SIVENESS, /. the quality where - CO'RTICATED, a. | corticatus, Lat.] re- 
by a fluid inſinuates itſelf between the pores of ſembling the bark of a tree. 
a ſolid body, ſeparates them, or waſtes it away. | CO'RTICOSE, 4. [ corticoſus, Lat.] full of 
CO RRUGANT, part. { corrugans, Lat.] bark. 
having the power of wrinkling, or contracting CORU'SCANT, part. [ coruſcans, Lat. ]glite 
into wrinkles. tering by flaſhes; flathing. 
To CO'RRUGATE, v. a. [corrugo, Lat. ]] CORUSCA'TION, /. [coruyſcatio, Lat,] a 
to wrinkle. quick, ſudden, and ſhort darting of ſplendor ; 
CORRUGA'TION, / the act of drawing [a flaſh; a glittering light. ; 
or contracting into wrinkles, CO'RWEN, a village of Merionethſhire, in 
To CORRUPT, v. a. [ corruptus, Lat.] N. Wales, 10 miles N. E. ot Bala. 
to alter the qualities of a body by putrifying.  CORY'MBIATED, a. [from corymbas, 
Fizuratively, to engage a perſon to do ſome- Lat.] in Botany, abounding or garniſhed with 
thing contrary to his inclination or conſcience | bunches of berries. | 
by bribes or money; to 1poil ; to vitiate, orf CORYMBI'FEROUS, a. [ corymbus. and 
render bad. Neuterly, to grow rotten, Ifero, Lat.] bearing fruit or berries in bunches. 
CORRUPT, a. | corruptus, Lat.] vicious;| CORY'MBUS, /. [ Lat. ] in Botany, a 
void of moral goodneſs ; loſt to piety ; biaſſed round cluſter of berries, like thoſe of the ivy, 
by bribes, Tainted; rotten; applied to applied te ſuch plants as have a compound diſ- 
things. | cous flower, without any down adhering to 
CORRUPTER, F, that which putrifies, | their ſeeds. : 
dr taints, One who, by ill example, or baſe} COSE'CANT, /. in Geometry, the ſecant 


motives, ſeduces a perſon to vice. of an arch, which is the complement of another 
CORRUPTIBULITY, . the poſſibility of arch to go degrees. 
" being corrupted, putrified, or rendered worſe. CO'SIER, /. [from couſer, old Fr.] a 
or CORRU'PTIBLE, a. that which may be botcher; a low-lived perſon. A word of con- 
putrihed or grow rotten ; that which may be | tempt. | 
= deftroved or rendered vicious. CO'SINE, /. in Geometry, the part of the 
CORRU PTION, / [corruptio, Lat.] the|diameter intercepted between the center and 
of action whereby the body loſes all its properties the right ſine, and always equal to the fine of 
ing and qualities for a certain time, or whereby its | the complement of the arch. 
form 1s altered, and its qualities changed from COSME'TIC, a. | #cojpunTiz%gy Gr.] hav- 
0 what they were before; rottenneſs. In Politics, | ing the powerof improving the perſonal charms ; 
ah a ſtate wherein perſons act only from lucrative.| beautifying, or heightening beauty, 
motives; the means by which any perſon may | CO'SMICAL, 4. [A, Gr. ] relating 
a be rendered vicious; or a thing may be made to the world. In Atftronomy, riſing together, 
{a rotten. In Surgery, the matter contained in an or in the ſame degree of the ecliptic with the 
1 uicer or wound, called pus by practitioners. ſun. | 
In Law, the taint which grows to a perſon or | CO'SMICALLY, ad. at the ſame time with 
.] bis beirs, on account of his having been guilty the ſun. 
fa of telony or treaſon. COSMO'GONY, / [io 0; and yi, Gr.] 
un CORRU'PTIVE, 4. having the power or | the riſe, origin, or creation of the world, 
Mauth ot rendering tainted or rotten. COSMO'GRAPHER, /, | x60; and p- 
0 CORRU'PTLESS, a. that which cannot o, Gr.] one who compoſes a deſcription of 
its be corrupted. g the relation, fitneſs, figure, and diſpoſition of 
CORRU PTNESS, Y the quality or ſtate all the parts of the world. 
t.] of 2 corrupted body; vice. COSMO'GRAPHY, ,. [ ##-wmes and ypapey 
of 4 RSAIR, J. [Fr.] an armed veſſel, Gr.] a deſcription of the ſeveral parts of the 
wen plunders merchants veſſels; a pirate. world; or the art of delineating its ſeveral bo- 
68 EORSE, / [corps, Fr.] a poetical word for dies according to their magnitudes, motions 
ya a os or dead body. relations, &c. It conſiſts of geography and aſ- 
mont ASELE I, /. [corſelet, Fr.] a little ar- | tronomy. ; 
2 Ct OO ore part of the body. | COSMO'POLITE, or COSMOPO LITAN, 
b SI ' BSICA, a large iſland in the Mediter-|/. a citizen of the world; one who is at home 


an a, about 88 miles in length, and 40 in all companies, and in all countries. 


L in breadh. The alr is very ONE CO'SSACKS, a people iuhabiting the _ 
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COU 


fines of Poland, Ruſſia, Tartary, and Turky. | 
They are divided into ſeveral branches. They | 
live on huſbandry, fiſhing, and their cattle, 

but rob their neighbours as often as they have 

opportunity. Their religion is a mixture of 
Paganiſm, Mahometaniſm, and Chriſtianity. 

They are large and well made, have blue eyes, 

brown hair, and aquiline noſes; the women 
are handſome, well ſhaped, and very complai- 
ſant to ſtrangers. 

COST, /. [A, Belg.] the price, or mo- 
ney given for the purchaſe of a thing; charge; 
expence. Figuratively, ſumptuouſneſs; lux- 
ury ; loſs; detriment. 

To COST, v. 7. | preter and participle pre- 
ter c, [couſter, Fr.] to be purchaſed or 
bought at a particular ſum. 

CO'STAL, a. | from cela, Lat.] belonging 
to the rihs, ge 85 

CO'STARD, . the head or (kull. In Gar- 
dening, a round bulky apple, ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the head. 

CO'STIVE, a. [ conftipatus, Lat.] bound in 
the body ; going ſeldom to ſtool. 

CO'STIVENESS, / in Medicine, a pre- 
ternatural detention of the excrements, attend- 
ed with a difficulty of diſcharging them. 

CO'STLINESS, /. ſumptuouſneſs ; expen- 
ſiveneſs; the great value, or ſum required for 
the purchaſe of a thing. 

CO'STLY, a. requiring a large ſum, or 
much money for its purchaſe; expenſive, Fi- 
guratively, rare; valuable. 

CO'STUME, J. among Painters, denotes 
that every figure in a piece of painting mutt be 
drawn in its proper character. 

COT, COTE, or COAT, at the end of 
names of places, come generally from the 
Saxon cot, a cottage. . 

COT. /. (cot, Sax. ] a hut; a cottage. 

CO TANGENT, /. in Geometry, the tan- 
gent of an arch which is the complement of 
another to go degrees. 

COTE'MPORARY, a. [| from con and tem- 
pus, Lat. | living at the ſame time with another, 

CO'T-LAND. / land belonging to a cottaye. 

COT-QUEAN, / a perſon who officiouſly 
concerns himſelt with women's affairs, 

CO'TTAGE. See Cor. 

CO'TTAGER,. / one who dwells in a hut 
or Cottage. In Law, one who lives on a com- 
mon, without paying rent, and without any 


- lands of his own. 


CO'TTON,, / [coton, Fr.] the down of the 
fruit of the cotton-tree. Cotten likewiſe ſigni- 
fies a coarſe kind of cloth made of its threads 
when ſpun. | | 

To COUCH, 2. z. | covcher, Fr. ] to lie down 
on a bed; to lie down on the knees bent under, 
applied to beaſts; to lie in wait, or ambuſh ; 
to lay under as a ſtratum; to ſtoop or fink 
down, through preſſure of a heayy burthen, 
or through pain, fear, or reſpect; to include; 
to compriſe ; to urge by way of implication ; 
to include by way of analogy or indirectly; 
to incline a ſpear in a proper potture for attack. 


In Surgery, to deprets, or take off a film, 


COV 


which obſtructs the ſight, called im 


couching the eye, or couching a patient, infield 
of couching a cataract. 

COUCH, /. a long ſeat furniſhed with 3 
mattraſs, on which 9.6 lie down for repoſe 


or eaſe; a layer or ſtratum, 

COU! CHANT, Bong] part. [Fr.] lying 
down; ſquatting. In Heraldry, applied to the 
poſture of a beaſt lying with his belly on the 
ground, his legs bent under him, and his head 
looking upwards. 

COU'CHEE, | koiſbee] /. ¶ Fr.] the time of 
going to bed, oppoſed to levee. | 
COU'CHER, / ene who couches perſons 
for cataracts; an oculiſt. | 

COVE, /. [ from cowvrir, Fr.] a ſmall creek 
or bay; a ſhelter, a cover. 

CO'VENANT, /. [ conventum, Lat.] an 
agreement between two perſons, 

To CO'VENANT, v. u. to bargain; to 
agree, or ſtipulate; to agree with a perſon on 
certain conditions. 

COVENANTE'E, /. in Law, one who i 
a party to an agreement, or covenant. 
 COVENA'NTER, /. one who makes an 
agreement with another. 

CO'VENOUS, a. in Law, fraudulent; 
with an intention to deceive or cheat. 

CO'VENTRY, a town in Warwickſhire, 
which, with Litchfield, is a biſhop's fee. Its 
market is on Fridays. It is a city and county, 
containing 19 villages and hamlets, and go- 


dermen, and other officers, It holds pleas for 
all actions, has a gaol for felons, as well a 
debtors; and ſends two members to parliament. 
It comprehends 10 wards, g pariſhes, 2 of 
which have very lofty ſpires, and were fur- 
rounded with ſtrong walls, which were demo- 
liſhed by the order of king Charles II. in 1662. 
It has a grammar-ſchool, with three maſters 
and exhibitions tor both Univerſities, and ane. 
ther free ſchool for poor boys, beſides ſeveral 
hofpitals, as, one for ten old men, another for 
20 blue-coat boys, a third for 8 married cou- 
ples, and a fourth in Weſt-orchard-ftreet, ln 
the market-place ſtood the ſtatelieſt croſs 11 
England, it being 66 feet high, and adorned 
with the ſtatues of ſeveral kings, but it has 
been lately taken down, This town is ol great 
extent; but the houſes being moltly very old, 
and chiefly built with wood and plaiſter, with 
ſtories projecting over each other, make _ 
indifferent appearance. It has a confiderad's 
manufacture in ſtuffs, particularly tammies, a 
alſo ribbands, and has the title of an earldom 
It is 91 miles N. W. of London. 1 
To COVER, v. a. [couvrir, Fr.] to {pres 
or overſpread with ſemething; to conceal uncer 
ſomething; to hide by falſe Appearances, © 
ſpecious pretexts ; to overwhelm or * = 
conceal, as in a wrapper, from human 22 
to incubate; to brood on; to copulate . 
the other ſex, applied to horſes. MY 
COVER, /. that which is ſpread over _ 
ther. Figuratively, concealment; 2 ſpec! 


e to couceal or hide a perfon's 2 


verncd by a mayor, two bailiffs, ſheriffs 10 l- 


ved with for. 
trom danger, uſe 
 CO'VERING 
over another. 
CO'VERLE” 
molt part of the 
covering throw! 
eloaths. 
CO'VERT, / 
place of defence 
hiding-place. 
CO'VERT, « 
open, or expoſe, 
vate; concealed 


Cious appearance 


or thelter ; henc 
married woman. 
a ſpace of grou 
edge of the ditct 
ranging round th 


CO'VERTL) 


vate, or indirect 


CO'VERTN 
hidden, unperce 
CO'VERTU 
any danger or in 
ſpecious pretext 
deſign. In Lay 
married woman. 
io CO'VET 
fire vehemently 
ot; to proſecute 
great eagernels. 
and violent defir 
CO'VETAB! 
fit, or worthy te 
CUVETOU 
ſively deſirous o 
acquiring and p 
ina bad ſenſe. 
potiels, uſed in 
CO'VETOU 
ricious manner. 
CO'VETOU 
inordina'tely fon 
COVEY»: F 
61d bird with he 
of birds near on 
COUGH, U 
eine, 2 convulf 
mulcles ot the 
violently ſhakir 
imo the lungs b. 


o COUGH 


to have the di: 
the irritation o 
endeavgur to cx: 
noiſe like an e 
enueavouring to 
oi the Iymph 
on account of th 
tels, to eiect! 
CO'UGHER 
With 4 couch, 
CUYVIN, or 
Fr. an green 


el Aer to Cheat a 


COV 


ved with for. Alſo, ſhelter; a place free | 


tom danger, uſed with under. 
8 COVERING, . dreſs; any thing ſpread 


over another. 


CO'VERLET, , [couvrelit, Fr.] the upper-| 


molt oart of the bed-eloaths; or an ornamental 
covering thrown over the reſt of the bed- 

aths. 
.O VERT, / [ couvert, Fr. ] a ſhelter, or 
place of defence from danger, à thicket, or 
hiding-place. 

CO'VERT, a. [corvert, Fr. ] ſheltered; not 
open, or expoſed, Figuratively, ſecret; w_ 
vate; concealed by ſome fair pretext, or ſpe- 
- (ious appearance. In Law, under protection 
or thelter ; hence femme corverte, is uſed for a 
married woman. Covert way, in Fortification, 
a ſpace of ground level with the held on the 
elge of the ditch, three or four fathom broad, 
ranging round the half moons, or other works. 

CO'VERTLY, ad. in a ſecret, cloſe, pri- 
vate, or indirect manner. | 

CO'VERTNESS, /. the quality of being 
hidden, unperceived, indirect, or inſidious. 

CO'VERTURE, / ſhelter; deſence againſt 
any danger or inconvenience, Figuratively, a 
ſpecious pretext er appearance to eonceal a bad 
deſign. In Law, the ſtate or condition of a 
married woman, 

io CO'VET, v. a. [conveiter, Fr. | to de- 
fire vehemently what a perſon is not poſſeſſed 
of; to proſecute, or endeavour to acquire with 
great eagerneſs. Neuterly, to have a ſtrong 
and violent deſire. 

CO'VETABLE, a. that whieh is proper or 
fit, or worthy to be deſired or withed for. 

CUO'VETOUS, a. [convoiteux, Fr.] exceſ- 
hvely denrous of; inordinately eager after the 
acquiring and preſerving of money; avaricious, 
ina bad ſenſe, Deſirous, fond, or eager to 
poſleſs, uſed in a good ſenſe. 

CO'VETOUSLY, ad. in a greedy, ava- 
ricious manner, 

CO'V=E TOUSNESS, /. the quality of being 
\noruina'ely fond of money, or eager after gain. 

COVEY, / | covee, Fr.] a hatch; or an 
od bird with her young; a number or collection 
of birds near one another. 
COO, [4] {. (Lucb, Belg. ] in Medi- 
cine, a convulſive motion of the diaphragm, 
mulcles ot the larynx, thorax, and abdomen, 
violently ſhaking and expelling the air drawn 

to COUGH, DJ V. u. [ kuchen, Belg. ] 
to have the diaphragm or lungs convulſed by 
the irritation of ſerous humours, which they 
endeavour to expel, and by that means cauſe a 
note like an exploſion; to make a noiſe in 
enwvavouring to diſcharge the trachea or lungs 
oi the mph with which it is overcharged, 
07 2c00unt ot the ſtoppage of peripiration. Ac» 


Ive! 7 


into the lungs by inſpiration. | 


v, to eject by coughing, uſed with up. 
1{\ 1 v7 EE EE, 3 | 
< VUGHER, | koffer | F a perſon affected 
Im acuh. 

CVI, or CO VINE, /. | ſrom convenir, 
Fr.] an .Yreement between two Or more, in 
or act to cheat a perſon, | 


U 

CO'VING, /. [from cowvrir, Fr.] in Build- 
ing, applied to houſes projecting over the ground 
plot, or the turned projecture arched with 
timber, lathed and plaſtered, 

COULD, [the preterimperſe& of Can] 
was able; or had in my power to. 

' CO'ULTER, /. [| cuter, Lat.] the fharp 
iron which cuts the earti, perpendicular to the 
plough-ſhare, | 5 

CO'UNCIL, /. [nee Lat. ] an aſſembly 
met together to conſider, examine, or deliberate 
on any ſubject. Common ccumcil is a court 
wherein are made all bye-laws that bind the 
citizens. It conſiſts, like the parliament, of 
two parts, the upper and the lower; the upper 
is compoſed of the lord-mayor and aldermen, 
and the lower of a number of common- coun- 
cil-men choſen by the ſeveral wards, as repre- 
ſentatives of the body of citizens, Privy- 
council may be called the primum mobile of 
the civil government of Great Britain, bearing 
part of that great weight of it, which other- 
wiſe wouid lie too heavy upon the king. It is 
compoled of perſons eminent for their political 
knowledge, the number of whom is at the 
ſovereign's pleaſure, who are beund by oath 
to adyiſe the king to the beſt of their judg- 
ment, with all the fidelity and ſecrecy that 
becomes their ſtation. Cabinet-councitl, à ſelect 
number choſen out of the privy-council, with 
whom his majeſty determines ſuch matters 
as are moſt important, and require the utmoſt 
ſecrecy. Council of war is an aſſembly of the 
principal officers of an army or fleet, con- 
vened by the general or admiral to concert 
meaſures for their conduct in their reſpective 
operations. Oecumenical or general council is 
an aſſembly which repreſents the whole body of 
the univerſal church. Provincial council, an 
aſſembly of the prelates of a province under 
their metropolitan. National council is the 
aſſembly of all the prelates in a nation under 
their primate or metropolitan. 

CO'UNCIL-BOARD, /, a table at which 
matters of ſtate are taken into conſideration. 

CO'UNSEL, /. | confilium, Lat.] advice; di- 
rection; deliberation; prudence, ſecrecy ; 
ſcheme; deſign. In Law, a perſon who pleads 
at the har, an abbreviation of counſellor. 

To CO'UNSEL, v. a. | conſeillr, Fr.] to 
give advice, or inform a perſon of the moſt ad- 
vantageous way of regulating any point in his 
conduct, or ordering any particular. meaſure ; 
to adviſe any particular meaſure. | 

CO'UNSELLABLE, 4. ready to follow the 
advice or perſuaſion oi others, 

CO'UNSELLOR, /, one who gives advice 
to, or endeavours to perſuade another; a con- 
fidant. Figuratively, one whole province it 
is to adviſe in matters of ſtate. In Law, a 
perſon who is conſulted on any difficulty ariſ- 
ing in any writing, who pleads at the bar, and 
has been admitted as a barriſter. 

CO'UNSELLORSHIP, /. the office or poſt 
of counſellor, 

To COUNT, v. a. f compter, Fr.] to num- 


ber, or tell; to reckon; to eſteem; to ac- 


count, 
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count, or look upon in any particular light; to 
impute or charge; uſed with o. Neuterly, to 
draw as a conſequence from; to found or build 
a ſcheme or argument upon. 

COUNT, /. Ceompte, Fr.] See Comer. 

COUNT, /. (compte, Fr. ] a nobleman who 
poſſeſſes a domain erected into a county, in rank 
between a duke and baron, and bears on his 
arms a coronet adorned with three precious 
ſtones, and ſurmounted with three large leaves, 
whereof thoſe in the middle and extremities 
advance above the reſt. 

CO'UNTABLE, à. that which may be 
numbered. 


fictitiouſly; with diſſimulation. 


OU 

COU'NTERFEITER, /. a forger; one 
who imitates a thing with an intention to paſt 
the reſemblance as an original. 

COU'NTERFEITLY, ad. with forgery ; 

COUNTERGA'GE, /. in Carpentry, a 
method uſed in meaſuring the j ints, dy trans. 
ferring the breadth of a mortiſe to the place in 
the timber where the tenon is to be, in order to 
make them fit each other. 

COUNTERLT'GHT, / in Painting, a win. 
dow or light oppoſite any thing, which makes 
it appear to a diſadvantage. 

To CUUNTERMA'ND, v. a. [contre 


y 


CO'UNTENANCE, / [contenance, Fr.] mander, Fr.] to order ſomething contrary to 
the form of the face, or particular caſt of the what has been commanded ; to contradict, or 
features, Air, or look; confidence of mien, | repeal. an order. Figuratively, to oppoſe; to 
To hep countenance, a compoſure of the features | ſet one's ſelf in oppoſition to the commands of 
and complexion wherein they undergo no another. 
change. Show ; reſemblance, Figuratively, | To COUNTERMA'RCH, v. a. to march 
protection, patronage, ſupport. in a direction oppoſite to that in which an army 
To CO'UNTTENANCE, v. a. to ſupport, began; to march back. 
favour, or protect. Figuratively, to act ſuitable} COUNTERMA RCH, /. in War, a change 
to; to keep up the appearance of a thing; to of the wings and front of a battalion, whereby 
encourage; to appear in defence of. the men in the front come to be in the rear. 

CO'UNTENANCER, /. one who appears Figuratively, a change or alteration of mea- 


9 
| 
I; 
+ 
5 


in behalf of, or encourages a perſon or deſign. 

CO'UNTER, /. [ cortoir, Fr.] a ſmall piece 
of money uſed as a means of reckoning. The 
table or board on which goods are ſhewn, or 
money told in a ſhop. In Farriery, that part 
of a horſe's forehind that lies between the 
ſhoulder and under the neck. 

COUNTER, ag. centre, Fr.] in oppoſition 
to; contrary to. This word is often uſed in 
compoſition, and may be placed before any 
word uſed in a ſenſe of oppoſition. 


To COUNTERA'CT, wv. 4. to deſtroy the 


power of any cauſe, by acting contrary to it. 
To COUTEREA'LANCE, v. a. to weigh 
one thing againſt another, Figuratively, to act 
againſt with an oppoſite effect. 
To COUNCTERBU'FF, v. a, to beat back a 
thing in motion, in a direction contrary to that 
in which it moved at firſt. 


To COUNTERCHANNGE, v. a. to give 


and receive ; to change one thing for another. 

To COUNTERCHA'RM, v. a. to deſtroy 
the effect of a charm by counteracting it. 

To COUNTERCHE'CK, v. a. to ſtop by a 
ſudden obſtruction or oppoſition. 

To COUNTERDRA'W, v. a. to copy a 
deſign by means of ſome linen cloth, oiled pa- 
per, or ſome tranſparent ſubſtance, whereon the 
_—_ appearing, are followed or traced with a 

encil, 

To COU'NTERFEIT, v. a, | contrefaire, 
Fr.] to copy or imitate with an intention to 
make the thing pats for an original ; to imi— 
tate; to reſemble. © F:zuratively, to put on the 
appearance of ſomething really excellent. 

COU'NTERFEIT, à. made or copied from 
another, with an intention to paſs for an ori- 
ginal ; forged; fictitious, Figuratively, de- 
ceitiul ; hypocritical. 

COU'NTERFEIT, /. one who perſonates 
another; an impoſtor. 


ſures, or conduct, oppoſite to thoſe which pre- 
ceded. i 

COUNTERMA'RK, /. a ſecond or third 
mark put on a bale of goods belonging to ſeve- 
ral perſons, that it may not be opened but in 
the preſence of them all. 

COUNTERMI'NE, /. in War, a ſubterta- 
raneous paſſage made by the beſieged in ſearch 
of the enemy's mine, to take out the powder, 
give air to it, or any other ways fruſtrate its 
effects. 

To COUNTERMINE, v. a. to dig a pil. 


| age into an enemy's mine, by which the pow- 


der may be taken out, air given to it, or other 
means uſed to fruſtrate its intention. Figura- 
tively, to fruſtrate a deſign ; to counterwork or 
defeat by ſecret meaſures. 
COUNTERMO'TION, /. a motion oppoſite 
or contrary to another, 
COUNTERMU'RE. /. [contremur, Fr.] a 


little wall built cloſe to another, to ſtrengthen 
and ſecure 1t. 


® 


COUNTERNO'ISE, / a ſound or noiſe 
made in oppoſition to another, in order to 


'drown it, and hinder its being heard. 


COUNTERO'PENING, / an openings 
vent, or aperture, oppoſite to another. 

COU'NTERPANE, /. | contrepoint, Fr.] a 
cloth or ornamental covering laid over a bed. 

COUNTERPA'RT, /. a part oppoſite to, or 
which anſwers another. | 

COUNTERPLE'A, / the plea ofa reſpon- 
dent to that- of another; a reply, in order to 
oppoſe the plea of another. 

To COUNTERPLO'T, v. 4. to. play one 
plot againſt another; to endeavour to _— 
the effects of, by forming and carrying on one 0 
a contrary tendency. | : 

COUNTERPLO'T, /. a ftratagem or ar- 
fice oppoſed to another. 


| To COUNTERFOT'SE, lla 4. 


an 


C 


[ contre and poids, Fr, 
another; to act ag; 
Figuratively, to pre 
an equal weight; 

againſt any perſon or 

COU'NTERPO] 
weight which 1s Þ 
balance arother, F 
or thing of equal wo 

COUNTERPRI 
force or preſſure, by 
the contrary way is 

COU'NTERSC: 
in Fortification, tha 
next the camp, or ti 
of the ditch next th 
times it is taken for 
lacis. 

To COUNTER 
to ſign an order or 1 
a king or perſon o 
a charter is ſigned b 
by the ſecretary, t 
geit. 

COUNTER-TE 
or middle parts of n 
polite to the tenor. 

COUNTERTU' 
the cataſtaſis, or full 
deftroys the expeC 
in new ditficulties, 
from that hope in v 

To COUNTER 


| wales, Lat.] to act; 


ther ; to be of equ 
guratively to be ec 
to counterbalance, 
COUNTERVA 
force ; power or v: 
hinder any contrary 
puratively, a compe 
equal force with fon 
COUNTERVII 
ation in which tw 
Fizuratively, oppol 
contrary to that o 
contraſt, or ſituati 
luttrate or ſet off ea 
To COUNTER 
Four to hinder ano! 
u; to counteract. 
COUNTESS, / 
Count or ear]. 
COUNTING. 
nere traders fett 
Retro their accounts 
COU NTLESS, 


numbered or 


vw 


| count: 
COUNTRY, f 
tract ot land under 
toe parts of a kin 
om ©? 
C A * 
1011 


es and cc 
reh, or dwel 
I COUNTRY, 

Ute ß uncul vated 
5 on; or Opp 
wart, Figurative 


890 . 

[contre and peids, Fr. ] to place one weight againſt 
*nother; to act againſt with equal weight. 
Figuratively, to produce a contrary action by 
an equal —_— to 5 with equal power 
gainſt any perſon or caule. : 
COUNT ERPOISE, [kownterpoize] f. a 
weight which is heavy enough to counter- 
balance arother, Figuratively, an equivalent, 
or thing of equal worth with another. 

COUNTERPRE'SSURE, ½ an oppoſite 
force or preſſure, by which that which preſſes 
the contrary way is counterpoiſed or deſtroyed, 

COUNTERSCARD, / | contre/carpe, Fr.] 
in bortification, that part of the ditch which is 
next the camp, or the acclivity or exterior part 
of the ditch next the country, or field; ſome- 
times it is taken for the whole covert-way, or 


lacis. 
4 To COUNTERSI'GN, [ kowntersin] v. a. 
to gn an order or inſtrument ſigued before by 
«king or perſon of higher rank; thus when 
a charter is figned by the king, and atterwards 
by the ſecretary, the latter is ſaid to counter- 
git. 
*COUNTER-TE'NOR, /. one of the mean 
or male parts of muſic, ſo called becauſe op- 
ſite to the tenor. ky 

COUNTERTU'RN, / in Dramatic Poetry, 
the cataſtaſis, or tull growth of a play, which 
dectroys the expectation, embroils the action 
in new ditficulties, and leaves a perſon diſtant 
from that hope in which it found him. 

To COUNTERVA'IL, v. a. | contra and 
valco, Lat, | to act with a force oppoſits to ano- 
ther ; to be of equal force with another. Fi- 
guratively to be equal to; to compenſate for; 
to counterbalance. 

COUNTERVA'IL, / equal weight or 
force ; power or value ' ſufficient to oppoſe or 
hinder any contrary effect, or objection. Fi- 
eurativcly, a compenſation, or that which is of 
equal force with ſomething elſe. 

COUNTERVIE'W, / oppoſition, or a ſitu- 
ation in which two perſons front each other. 
Fizuratively, oppoſition, or a defign which is 
contrary to that of another. In Painting, a 
contraſt, or ſituation in which two things il- 
luttrate or ſet off each other. 

To COUNTERWOYRK, v. a. to endea- 
rourto hinder another effect by acting againſt 
R; to coumteract. 


COONTESS,/ C comteſſe, Fr.] the wife of a 


count or earl. 
COU N FING.HOUSE, . a place or room 


Wi -re iraders ſeitle and poſt their books, or 
Ker their accounts. | 
COUNTLESS, a. that which cannot be 
numbered or counted. 
COUNTRY, { kimtry] J. [contres, Fr.] a 
tract ot land under one governor, Figuratively, 
ole parts 0) a kinzdom which are at a diſtange 
trom ties za courts ; the place of any per- 
- "11, or dwelling. 
: COUNTRY, | kintry] a. rude; unpo- 
* ' \ncutavated z ruſtic. At a diſtance in 
„r oppoſite in principles, to the 
art. Tiguraüvely, rude; untaught; igno- 


5 
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COU 


rant. Country dance ſeems to be derived from 
the French, which ſignifies that the partners 
ſtand oppoſite to each other; but not from its 
being a manner of dancing peculiar to the 
country. | 
COUNTRYMAN, [| kiztryman |] ſ. one born 
in the ſame kingdom or ſhire with another. 
Figuratively, a perſon. bred at a diſtance from 
cities or courts, A farmer; a huſbandman. 
COU'NTY, /. [ come, Fr. ] originally ſigni- 
fied the eſtate of a count, or ſo far as he had 
any juriſdiction; at preſent, it is uſed in the 
ſame ſenſe with a ſhire, both containing a com- 
paſs, or portion of the realm, into the which 
all the land is divided for the better government 
thereof; ſo that there 15 no portion of land 
that is not contained within ſome county: 
there are 40 counties in England, and 12 in 
Wales. Counties or ſhires are ſubdivided into 
rapes, laths, wapentakes, and hundreds, and 
theſe into tithings, &c. In all the counties, 
except Durham, Cumberland, and Weſtmore- 
land, officers are appointed every Michaelmag 
term under the 'denomination of ſheriffs, for 
the executing juſtice; other officers of the 
counties are lord lieutenants, who command 
the militias c rotulorum, juſtices of the 
peace, bailiffs, high conitables, and coroner, 
There are four of the counties called counties 


palatine, viz. Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durham, and 


Ely, which formerly had very great privileges 
that are now very much abridged. 

COUPE'E, | koopee | ſ. Fr.] in dancing, a 
motion made with the leg forwards, while the 
other is bent and ſuſpended from the ground, 

COU'PLE, [Aue] /. | couple, Fr.] a chain, 
or band which holds dogs together; two; a 
pair. Figuratively, a male and female joined 
in marriage. | 

To COU'PLE, [kuple] v. a. F copulo, Lat.] 
to chain or faſten two or more dogs together. 
Figuratively, to join two or more things of 
the ſame kind together; to joins two perſons 
together in marriage; to join in embraces, or 
copulate. 

COU'PLET, | kup/et | /. two verſes rhiming 
together. Figuratively, a pair. 

COU'RAGE, [4uraje] a manly braveneſs 
of mind, which enables a perſon to run any 
riſks, undergo any difficulties, and confront any 
dangers, ariſing trom a ſenſe of duty, and a fear 
of offendins him that made us. 

COURA'GEOUS, | kurdgjeous] a. | comra- 
geux, Fr.] reſolutely bold, and undertaking any 
enterprize, though attended with dangers, and 
ſurrounded with difficulties. 

COURA'GEOUSLY, | kirajrr fy] ad. in 
a manner tree from fear, and reſolutely oppoſ- 
ing difficulties and dangers. 

COURA'NT, | koorant | ſ. | conrant, Fr.] 
any thing which is ſpread or publiſhed quickly: 
hence courant ha; been uſed tor the title of a 
newſpaper. 

COURT'ER, / [ courier, Fr.] a meſſenger 
ſent in haſte with diſpatches relating to the 
ſtate ; an expreſs. | 


CQURSE, [A. a race. Figuratively, 
| the 


* 
PPP 


e 


„ 


the Exchequer, and the Court of Chancery. See 


* = 
F 


COU 


the place where races are run. Paſſage from 


Y 


Coy 


mayor and aldermen, ſheri | | 
place to place; progreſs. Tilt; act of bras ; ffs, and recorder, 
in the liſts. Track in which a ſhip fails. A 


where all pleas real, perſonal, and mixt, are 
determined; where all lands, tenementz, &c 


turn, or order of ſucceſſion, uſed with 7. | within the ſaid city, or its bounds, are plead 


{ 


« Every one in his courje.”” A methodical; 
procedure. A cour/e of philoſophy, chemil- 


try, &c.”* In Cookery, a number of diſhes 
ſet at one time on a table. In Architecture, a 
continued ranze of ſtones, level, or of the ſame 
height throughout the whole length of a build- 
ing» without any interruption or aperture. 
Courſ's, the main- ſails and foreſail of a ſhip. 

To COURSE, [ v. a. to hunt; to 
purſue game; to purſue with dogs that hunt in 
view; to exerciſe in running or galloping. 
Neuterly, to run; to paſs; or make itſelf a 

aſſage; to rove. 

COU'RSER, 77 J. a ſwift horſe. 

COURT, [rt]. | cour, Fr.] the place 
where a prince veſides; an open ſpace before a 
houſe ; a ſmall place incloſed with buildings, 
excepting an avenue which leads to it, and hav- 
ing no other paſſage at the other end. Like- 
wile, a large hall or room, where juſtice is 
publickly adminiſtered. Courts are of various 
kinds; and are either held in the king's name, 
as all the ordinary courts; or where the pre- 
cepts are iſſued in the name of the judge; as 
the admiral's court. The ſuperior courts are 
thoſe of the King's Bench, the Common Pleas, 


them under their reſpective heads. A court of 
record has power to hold plea of real, perſonal, 
and mixt actions, where the debt is yos. or 
above; as the court of King's Bench, &c. A 
baſe court, or court not of record, 1s, where 
it cannot hold plea of debt or damages, a- 
mounting to 40s. or where proceedings are 
nut according to the courſe of the common 
law; ſuch as the county court, court of hun- 
dreds, court baron, Cc. Conrt-Baron is a 
court held by every lord of a manor within his 
own precincts, by common law and cuſtom ; 
the former is where the barons or freeholders, 
being ſuitors, are the judzes ; the other is, 
that where the lord, or his ſteward, is the 
judge. Court of Chivalry, cr the Marſhal's 
Court, of which the lord high conſtable and 
the earl marſhal of England, are judges. This 
court is the fountain of martial law, and the 
ear] marihal is not only one of the judges, but 
is to ſee execution done. Court of Conſcience, a 
court in the cities of London and Weſtmin— 
ſter, aud ſome other places, where all cauſes 


where the debt and damages come under 47s. 
are determined. Cort of Delegates, where dele- | 


gates are appointed by the king's commiſſion, 


under the great feal, upon an appeal ta him ; | 
and is granted in three caſes; 1: When a ſep- 
tence is given in an eecleſiaſtical cauſe by the 
archbiſhop, or his official; 2. When a ſen- 
tence is given in an ecclefiaitical cauſe in places | 
exempt; and, 3. When ſentence is given in 
the court of admiraltv, in ſuits civil, or ma- 
rine, by order of the civil law. 
Huſtingr, is a court of record, held at Guild- 


hall, tor the city of London, belore the lord- of addreſs, 
k 4 ; 


Court of | 


able in two Huftings; the one calle 

Hiuſtings of the plea of lands, and 2 
the Haſtings of the common pleas. This is 
the higheſt court within the city, in which 
writs of exigent may be taken out, and out. 
lawries awarded, wherein judgment is given 
by the recorder. Court-Leet, is a court held 
by the. lord of a manor, wherein all offence; 
except high treaſon, are enquired into, and 
puniſhed. Court-Martial, is appointed for en. 
quiring into, and puniſhing offences in officers, 
ſoldiers, and ſailors, in a manner agreeable to 


the regulations of the mutiny bill. Curr of 


Requeſts was antiently a court of equity, of the 
ſame nature with the chancery, but inferior to 
it; and has been long ſince aboliſhed. Figu- 
ratively, the retinue or perſons which attend 
on a prince in his palace; any juriſdiction, 
military, civih or eccleſiaſtical. The art c. 
pleaſing or infinuation. 

To COURT, [Lt] v. a. to woo, to endea- 
vour to engage the affections of a woman with 
a view of marriage. Figuratively, to ſolicit; 
to ſeek aſter with eagerneſs; to flatter; to en- 
deavour to pleaſe, or to inſinuate one's ſelf into 
the good graces of another. 

COURT- HAND, [ kzrt-hand] a large ſquare 
character, abounding in abbreviations, in which 
records and law proceedings were formerly 
wrote, 

 COU'RTEOUS, [kzrteus, or kirtewi] a. 
[ courtais, Fr.] affable; polite ; full of reſpect 
and civility. 

COU'RTEOUSLY, [ kzrteouflyor burt 
ad. in a reſpectful, civil, complaiſant manner. 

COU'RT EOUSNESS, | kzrteouſneſsor Hin- 
ouſneſs | /. civil, affable, and complaiſant beha- 
viour, tending to gain the affection of another, 

COU'RTESAN, or COURTEZAN, (Hi 
tezan or kurtezan] ſ. | courtiſane, Fr.] an un- 
chaſte woman; a proſtitute, 

COU'RTESY, [CL rtehy or Kurt [ cour- 
toifie, Fr.] an affable, and polite addrels; an 
act of kindneſs, civility, or reſpect. Figuri« 
tively, the method in which women ſhew their 
reſpect of ceremony, 7. e. by bending the knees 
and ſinking the body. In Law, a tenure, 0 
of right, but purely by the favour and good 5. 
ture of others. Courteſy of England, is applicl 
to a right which a perſon has to an inheritanc*s 
who marries an heireſs, that has à child by 
him, after both ſhe and the child are dead. 
Prov. Full of courteſy full of craft. 

COU'RTIER, [Aver I/ one who frequent 
the courts of princes ; one who eſpoules 
meaſures of the court, in oppoſition to thoſe ol 
the country; one who ſolicits and endeavour 
to engage the affections or eſteem of ante. 

COU'RTLIKE nlite] a. elegant; poll 
reſembling the court. 0 

COU'RTLINESS, C br lineſi] /. elegance® 
manners, civility of behaviour, and polited 


COU'RTL), 
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COW: | . 
DU'RTLY, [ #3rt/z} a. relatingfto, favour- S. E. of Newmarket, 
Rig or rob 2 5 Adverbially, in| CO'WPAR, a parliament town of Scotland, 


che manner of courtiers; elegantly. in the county of Fife, 10 miles W. of St. An- 
To COU'RTESY, [pron. cir!fey and cxr-| drews. 


eder b. u. to fink the body by bending te CO'WSLIP, J. [cu/lippe, Sax. ] in Botany, 


knees, applied to the method uſed by the fair | a ſmall yellowiſh flower, a ſpecies of the prime 


ſex, to thew their reſpect and breeding. | I e. : f 

COURTSHIP, | k5rthip | /. the act of en- CO'XCOMB, Lax] /. an ignorant 
Jeacouring to gain the favour of a ſuperior, or | pretender to knowledge and polite accompliſh- 
the affections of a woman. ments. f 

COU'SIN, | kuzin | /. | confer, Fr. Ja title off COXCO'MICAL, a. foppiſh; Conceited z 
rel.tion, applied to thofe who are born of two affecting an appearance of learning and polite- 
ſiiters, or two brothers, Figuratively, a title | neſs, including the idea of vanity. 
given by the king to a nobleman, cipecially ; CO'XWOLD, a town in the North-Riding 
ſuch as torm the privy council. of Yorkſhire, It is 214 miles N. by W. of 

COW, [in the plural anciently tine or Keen, London. ; 
but now c-ws] J. Leu, Sax. ] the female of the COY, a. | coi, Fr.] modeſt ; reſerved ; not 
larger or black cattle ; its young are called | ſubmitting te the familiarities of a lover, or 
calves; the male a ball; and its fleſh, when | teſtifying any approbation of his advances, 
killed, bref: | To COX, v. x, to behave with reſerve and 

To COW, v. a. [by a contraction from diſapprobation of the tamiliarities of a lover; 
coward | to depreſs, to keep in great ſubjection, to condeſcend with reluctance. 
ſo as to render a perſon unable to undertake any CO'YLY, ad. with reſerve; with unwil- 
bold and generous action. | lingneſs to admit any advances of a lever. 

CO WARD, /. | couard, Fr.] a perſon who] CO'YNESS, /. reſerve; unwillingneſs to 
is y\cioully timorous, cr afraid ot oppoſing ary | adrait the advances or familiarities of a lover. 
danger; a word of reproach. SyNon. The CO'YSTREL, 7. a degenerate kind of 
ward will hre up upon the leaſt offence, but hawk. 
pro-eea nd farther. The po/troon is ſo meanly| To CO'ZEN, [kizz] v. a. to impoſe on 
lined as through want of courage to take | by feigned appearances; to cheat, trick, or de- 
eycry intult calmly, The coward draws back; fraud. - = : 
the p911720x dares not advance. CO'ZENAGE [AAL Z eẽꝭ? /. impoſing 

CO WAR DICE, / an exceſſive timorouſneſs, upon a perſon by falſe appearances, in order 
which renders a perion the contempt of his ad- todeprive him of his property; a fraud. 
veriaries, and the ſcorn of his triends. CO'ZENER, | kuxer | /. one who defrauds 

CU'WARDLINESS, / the quality of act- another by means of ſpecious pretences, or falſe 
ing lize a Coward, appearances, | 

CO'WAKDLY, a. in the manner of a per- CRAB, /. | crabba, Sax. ] a- roundiſh, flat, 
fon who is afraid to ſhew reſentment, or oppole | ſea ſhell-fiſh, which every year diveſt theme 
an enemv. ſelves of their ſhell, and repair. that loſs by 

COWEBRIDGE, a town of Glamorgan- | means of a juice with which they cover their 
ſhi:e, in South-Wales, with a market on] bodies. A wild ſour ſmall apple, or the tree 
Tueſdays: It is called by the Welch Pont- | that bears it. Figuratively, a tour, croſs, mo- 
Van, trom the ſtone bridge over the river, |roſe perfon. A wooden engine with three 
which ſoon after falls into the fea, It is ſeated |claws, uſed in lawnching ſhips, or heaving 
na low bottom, and in a fertile foil, Theſthem into the docks, In Aſtronomy, one of 
trees are broad and paved; and it is governed | the ſigns of the Zodiac. See CAN ER. 
by two bailiffs, 12 aldermen, and 12 common-| CKA'BBED, 4. applied to the temper and 
council, The market is well ſupplied with | behaviour of a perſon, ſour, moroſe, void of 
can, cattle, ſeep, and proviſions. It is 176|atfability. Figuratively, diſagreeable, or un- 
mcs W. from London. pleaſing. Applied to writings, not eaſy to be 
% CO WER, v. u. (cworrain, Brit. | to] underſtood, difficult, or perplexing. 
0p »y bending the knees, applied to beaſts. | CRA'BBEDLY, ad. in a peeviſh, moroſe, 
Figur atlvcly, to ſtoop or hang over a thing, ap-] ſour, and unſociable manner. 
p14 to the attitude of a human creature. CRA'BBEDNESS, /. applied to the taſte, 

COWES, a ſea port town of Hampthire, on] ſour, or reſembling that of a crab; applied to 


the N. E. coalt ot the Ifle of Wight, chiefly |the looks, croſſneſs; applied to behaviour, 
n0:c4 for having a ſafe harbour for ſhips. It is 
$0 mes from London. 

CO'WISH, - a; 
vice 


N or hardneſs to be underſtood. 
timorous; fearful to af CRABS-EYES, /. in Pharmacy and Na- 


COWT. 7 tural Hiſtory, are found in two ſeparate bags 
. * 'L, : | cugle, Sax. ] a kind of veil worn|on each fide of the ſtomach of the crawtiſh, 
5 mus; a vehiel in which water is carried] and are alkaline, abſorbent, and in ſome de- 


pol det een two perſons. gree diuretic, 
: on * -LE „Cr /. one wha profeſſes to cure} CRACK, ,. [kracch, Belg. ] a ſudden burſt- 
25 npered cows. =» ing, by which the parts of a body are ſepa rared 
 WLING, a village in Suffolk, 6 miles from cach other. Figuratiyely, the a 
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chaſm made by the ſeparation of the parts of 
a body; the found made by any body in 
burſting or falling; a ſound made by a ſudden 
and quick blow; a flaw, Crazineſs of in- 
tellect; a boaſt. 
Te CRACK, v. a. [kraecken, Belg. ] to 


break into chinks; to break or ſplit; to de- 


ſtroy by breaking; to make a flaw in a thing; 
to craze. Neuterly, to burſt; to ſplit; to open 
in chinks; to fall or run to ruin; to make a 
loud noile by buriting, or from a ſudden blow; 
to boaſt, uſed with of, 

CRACK-BRAI'NED, /. one who is difor- 
dered in his intellects, or mad. , 

CRA'CKER, J a noiſy, boaſting fellow. 
A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo as to 
burit with a noiſe. 

To CRA'CKLE, v. u. to make a low and 
frequent noiſe, reiembling that of a bay leat 
when burnt. | 

CRA'CKNEL, /. a hard, brittle cake, 

CRA'COW, the capital town or city of 
Poland, and the moſt important place therein. 
"The ftreets are broad and ftraight, but very 
naity ; and the houſes are above five ſtories 
high, built with ſtone, and covered with 
ſhingles. The kings of Poland refided here 
before they removed to Warſaw. Itwas burnt 
to the ground in 1702 by the Swedes, and is 
not likely to be rebuilt very ſoon. The regalia 
are kept here, this being the place where the 
kings of Poland are crowned; and likewiſe 
the ſupreme courts are held here. It is ſeated 
in an extenſive plain on the rivers Viſtula, 
Weiſſel, or Weitler, 112 miles S. W. of War- 
ſaw. Len. 19. 55. E. lat. 50. 10. N. 

CRADLE, /. Ccradel, Sax. ] a ſmall move- 
able bedſte d for children, made of wicker- 


work, and fitted with pieces of wood under-. 


neath, which make the ſegment of a circie, by 
means of which it is rocked to and fro. Fi- 
guratively, infancy. In Surgery, a kind of 
caſe r ſembling a cradle, in which a limb is 
laid that has been lately ſet. In ſhip-building, 
a frame of timber raiſed along the outſide of a 
ſhip, by the bulge, ſerving to launch her with 
greater cale and ſecurity. 

To CRA'DLE, v. a. to lay or rock in a 
eradle. Figuratively to lay or compoſe. 

CRAFT, /. craft, Sax. ] a trade or me- 
chanic employ; a kind of low cunning, 
whereby one perſon out-wits er over-reaches 
another, 

CRA'FTILY, ad. in a cunning manner ; 
in a manner which includes in it more art than 
honeſty. - 

CRA'FTINESS, / cunning. 

CRA'FISMAN, J/. an artincer, tradeſman, 
manufacturer, or mechanic. 

CRA'FTY, 4. cunning ; full of art, where- 
by a perſon over-reaches another, or carries on 
a deſign againit him without his diſcovery ; it 
includes the idea of 1eltuihneſs; and ſometimes 
diihone:ty. 

CRAG, { kraeghe, Belg. } a neck, or the 
ſmall end of the neck, applicd to a joint of 
butchc: s meat, | 


4 


CRA 

CRAG, /. ſcraig, Brit.] a roueh. 
rock ; the £1 EG of a 14 3 <a 
CRA'GGED, 4. full of ruggedneſs, or un. 
even parts. n 
CRA'GGEDNESS, /, the ſtate of bei 
craggy. by 

CRA'GGY, a. uneven; broken; rugged, 

CRAIL, a parliament-town of Scotland, 
in the county of Fife, ſeated on the mouth of 
the Frith of Forih, 7 miles S. E. of St. An- 
drews. | 

To CRAM, v. a. [cramman, Sax, ] to ſtuff by 
force; or to force more into a thing than it 
can conveniently contain; to fill with more 
tood than a perſon can conveniently eat; to 
thruſt down by force, applied to the method 
uſed to feed and cram turkies. Neuterly, to 
eat more than a perſon can well bear. 

CRA'MBO, J. [a cant word] a play in 
which one perſon is obliged to find a rhime 9 
a word given him by another, 

CRAMP, /. [ crampon, Fr. | in Medicine, a 
convulſive or involuntary contraction of the 
muſcular part of the body, attended with preat 
pain, Figuratively, any reſtraint which hin- 
ders a perſon from exerting either. the faculties 
of his mind or the ſtrength of his body. A 
piece of iron beat at each end, by which tue 
bodies are held together. | 

CRAMP, a. attended with difficulties; not 
eaſy to be underitood ; a low term. 

To CRAMP, v. 4. to contract the muſcy- 


hinder, To faiten together with cramping 
lrons. 

CRA'MP-FISH, /. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
torpedo, a fiſh which not only benumbs the 
hands of thoſe that touch it, but likewiſe at- 
ſeas them in the ſame manner when they take 
it with a line and fiſhing- rod. i 

CRAN BORN, a town of Dorſetſhire, with 
2 market on Wedneſdays. It is well watered 
with ſtreams, and is finely ſeated for pleaſure, 
there being a chace which extends almoſt as 
far as Saliſbury. It is 39 miles N. E. of Dor 
cheſter, and 934 W. of London. ; 

CRA'NBROOK, a town in Kent, with 1 
market on Saturdays. It is a large and well 
frequented place, and the market 1s the beſt in 
theie parts. It is 17 miles S. of Maidſtones 
and 52 S. E. of Londen. IE, 

CRANE, / [Ceran, Sax. ] a bird with ? long 
bill, neck, and legs. Alſo a machine uſed in 
building and commerce. for raiſing large ſtone: 
and other weights, A ſyphon, or crooked 
pipe, for drawing liquors out of a bottle ot 
calk, Likewiſe, a long piece of iron put in 
chimney, to hang pots upon. : 

CRANEAGE, /. the liberty of uſing 
crane at a wharf; alſo, the mone . 
drawing up wares put of a ſhip, Sc. W . 
Crane. . 

CRA'NIUM, , [Lat.] in Anatomy» 
aſſemblage of bones, which involve and by 
clude the cerebellum and brain, common" 
called the ſkull, 


CRANK, 


lous parts, and thereby to occaſion great pain, 
Figuratively, to reſtrain, confine, obſtruit, or | 


| 
GRANK, / [ 
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GRANK, / [krank, Belg. ] the end of an 
zron axis turned ſquare down, and turned again 
ſquare to the firſt turning down, ſo that on 
the laſt turning down a leather thong 1s ſlipt 
to tread the treddle- wheel about; or, it is a 
contrivance of a- ſquare form projecting out 
from an axis or ſpindle, ſerving by its rotation 
to raiſe and fall the piſtons of an engine for 
raiſing water. Figuratively, any pleaſing con- 
ceit or pun formed by wreſting a word from its 
original ſignification. ; 5 

CRANK, a. in Sea Language, is applied to 
2 ſhip, which is ſaid to be crantided, when the 
camot bear her fails, or but ſmall ſail, without 
danger of overſetting; and to be crank by the 
und, when her floor or bottom is ſo narrow 
that ſhe cannot be brought on ground without 
danger. Healthy; ſprightly. 

To CRA'NK LE, v. 2. to run in and out; 
to run in mazes, meanders, or windings. Ac- 
tively, to break into windings. 

CRA'NKLES, /. an unequal ſurface; angles 
formed by the winding of the ſtream. 

CRA'NNIED, a. full of holes or chinks. 

CRA'NNY, /. [creneau, Fr.] a chink, 
eleſt, or a narrow hole made in a rock or 
ſolid body. 

CRAPE, / [crepa, low Lat.] a light tranſ- 
parent manufacture reſembling gauze, made of 
raw fiik gummed and twiſted in the mill, 
wove without croſſing, and much uſed in 
mourning. 

CRA'PULENCE, / Ccrapula, Lat.] drunk- 
enneſs; or the diſorder of the head occaſioned 
dy exceſſive drinking. 

CRA'PULOUS, a. [crapuloſus, Lat.] 
drunk; fick or diſordered in the head by ex- 
teſſiwe drinking, 

To CRASH, v. 2. to make a loud noiſe, 
applicd to that which is occaſioned by the fall 
o! leverz] things at once. Actively, to break 
or bruiſe by means of force. Figuratively, to 
drink, applied to liquor. 

CRASH, / a loud, ſudden, mixed ſound, 
&ccationed by ſeveral things falling, or being 
daſhed together. 

CRA'SIS, J. [Lat. ] conſtitution, or the 
dabit of body formed by due temperature of 
the humours of the body; health. 

CRASS, a. [crafſus, Lat.] thick; groſs ; 
got cafily 1unningy applied to fluids, 

CRA SSITUDE, J. [cra//itudo, Lat.] that 
date oa fluid which enables it io ſupport ſolid 
bodies without ſinking ; groſſneſs. 

CRASTINA'TION, JS. [from craſlinus, 
Lat. ] the delaying a thing, which ought to be 
tene immediately, to another time. 

CRATCH, / [ creche, Fr.] the palliſadoed 
ame, In which hay 18 put; a manger. 

CRAVA'T, %a cloth worn round the 
keck; 2 neckcloth. 

Zh Y wen V. 4. | crefian Sax.] to aſk 
ugh nels and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, 
* 3 intatiably, or with for without being 

200 to require as neceſſary; to call for as 

dm, applied to things, 


CRAVEN, a divifioa of the Weſt-riding of 


; E N E 
Vorkſhire, which lies on the river Are. 

CRA'VEN, /. a cock that is conquered, and 
void of courage. Figuratively, a coward, or 
one afraid to encounter any danger. 

To CRA'VEN, v. a. to render inactive by 
fear; to render a perſon a coward, or affect 
with cowardice. : 

To CRAUNCH, v. a. | from ſchrantſen, Belg. 
whence the vulgar more properly ſay to 
ſcraunth | to cruſh with the teeth. 

CRAW, /. | kroe, Dan.] the crop or firſt 
ſtomach in birds, made by the infinitely wiſe 
Architect of the world to ſupply the want of 
teeth and maſtication in birds. 

CRA'W-FISH, /. [ſometimes written cray- 
Ab] Cecreviffe, Fr In Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall 
freſh-water fiſh, in the form of a lobſter. 

To CRAWL, v. a. | krielen, Belg. | to move 
with a flow motien along the ground, like a 
worm. Figuratively, to move (lowly ; to move 
in an abject poſture, deſpiſed by all. 

CRA'WLER, /. an animal which moves 
with its belly on the ground; any animal mov- 
ing with a ſlow or creeping motion. 

CRAY'ON, [| crayon, Fr.] any colour formed 
into a roll or pencil, with which pictures or 
portraits are drawn or coloured, Figuratively, 
any deſign or portait formed with crayons. 

To CRAZE, v. a. | &craſer, Fr. | to break, 
Figuratively, to cruſh or weaken a claim, or 
argument; to powder. To diſorder the ſenſes 
or brain of a perſon; to make ã perſon mad. 

CRA'ZEDNESS, Fo. .the ſtate of a thing 
broken; weakneſs; madneſs, applied to the 
underſtanding. 

CRA'ZINESS, /. the ſtate of being mad; 
weakneſs, 

CRA'ZY, a. [&craſe, Fr.] broken. Figu- 
ratively, weak with age; decrepit; fceble; 
diſordered in mind; luhatic, or mad. 

To CREAK, | kreek] v. u. [ corrupted from 
crack] to make a harſh, ſhrill, and diſagree- 
able noiſe, like that of a ruſty hinge, applied 
both to things and animals. 

CREAM, [kreem] /. [cremor, Lat.] the 
thick, fat, or unctuous ſubſtance which riſes 
on the ſurface of milk when it has ſtood for 
ſome time, uſed in making butter. Figura- 
tively, the beſt, eſſential, or moſt valuable 
part of any thing; as, the cream of the jeſt. 
Cream-faced implies, pale with fear. ; 

To CREAM, [ kreem] v. n. torife in cream. 
To look pale like cream. Actively, to ſkim 
off the cream of milk. Figuratively, to take 
or collect the flower, beſt part, or quinteſſence 
of any thing. 

CREAMY, [ kr&emy] a. abounding with, or 
of the nature of cream. 

CREASE, | kree/z] /. a mark made in a 
thing by folding or doubling it. 

To CREASE, | kreeſe] v. a. to make a 
mark in any thing by folding or doubling it. 

To CREATE, v. a. [ creo. Lat.] to form 
out of nothing. Figuratively, to cauſe or pro- 
duce ; to occaſion; to confer an honour or dig= 
nity. In Law, to give a thing new qualities; 


or put it iato a new ſtate. 
| CREA'TION, 


CRE 


CREATION, /. the act of forming or 


ktiving exiſtence: In its ſtrict ſenſe, it implies ratively, to refe& honour on A perſon or 


the giving exiſtence to a thing which had no 
pre-exiſtent matter. Figuratively, the act of 
conferring titles and dignity, The things | 
created; the univerſe. 

CREA'TIVE, a. having the power to form 
out of nothing; exerting the act or power of 
creation. 

CREATOR, JF. | creator, Lat.] the Being 
that beſtows exiftence, or forms, without any 
preceding matter. 

CREA'TURE, [ breeture | a being which 
owes its exiſtence to ſomething elſe. Any 
thing created, An animal not human. A 
general term for man. A word of contempt 
for a human being. A word of petty tender- 
neſs. Figuratively, uſed for one who owes 
his fortune to, and 1s at the devotion of, ano- 
ther. 

CREA'TURELY, [ kre#turely] ad. having 
the qualities of a created thing. 

CRE BRITUDE, /. [ crebrituds, Lat.] fre- 
quentneſs, or the quality of repeating the ſame 
thing often. | 

CRE'DENCE, /. [| from credo, Lat. | belief; 
credit ; the act of the mind whereby it aſſents 
to the truth of a perſon's pretenſions, and 
places confidence in his claim to aſſent. Fi- 
guratively, that which gives a perſon right to 
belief or credit. 5 
. CREDE'NDA, / [ Lat. ] things or articles 
which it is neceſſary to believe; thoſe pro- 
poſitions or articles which are merely the ob- 
jects of faith, oppoſed to agenda, or practical 
duties. 

CREDENTIAL, | kreden/hial | ſ. from cre- 
dens, Lat. | that which gives a right te belief 
and credit; that which warrants a perſon's aſ- 
fuming any authority, and claims the reſpect 
due to one of that character. 

CREDIBILIT V, /. the claim which a 
thing may have to be aſſented to or believed; 
the quality or evidence which renders a thing 
fit to be aſſented to; probability. 

CRE'DIBLE, a. | credibilis, Lat. ] worthy 
of credit, afſent, or belief. 

CRE'DIBLENESS, F. the quality which 
renders a thing worthy of credit, affent, or 
belief. 

CRE'DIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as may 
be aſſented to; in ſuch a manner as to claim 
belief. 

CRE'DIT, /, [| eredit, Fr.] belief of a thing 
as a truth, Figuratively, honour, eſteem, teſ- 
timony, or reputation for honeſty ; the lending 
and expeNation of money lent within ſome 
limited time; the faith repoſed in the go- 
vernment by lending money at intereſt, which 
may be transferred, though not redeemable, 
or is promiſed to be repaid at a certain time. 


In Commerce, it fignities ſomething ſold 
on truit; and the credit of a perſon's 
account is that on which his payments, 


whether in caſh or other commodities, are 
regiſtered. 


CRE 


or aTent to what a perſen ſays as truth, F, 


thing; to truſt or confide in one; to let x 
ſon have goods on truſt. In Commerce, Fi 
diſcharge a debt, by entering an article on the 
credit fide of an account. 
CRE'DITABLE, a. that which may en- 
gage confidence or efteem. In Commerce 
that which may procure truſt ; honourable : 
eſtimable. | Y 
CRE'DITABLENESS, /. reputation ; the 
being generally praiſed and eſteemed. 
CRE'DITABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to keep one's reputation, or ayoid diſ. 
grace. | 
CRE'DITON, a ton of Devonſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on a rich 
ſoil, between two hills, and is a pretty large 
place, one being called the Eaſt town, and the 
other the Weſt. The church is a handſome 
ſtructure, built in the form of a cathedral, to 
which belongs a free-ſchool, with twelve go. 
vernors, incorporated by queen Elizabeth, It 
was unhappily almoſt deftroyed by fire in 1740 
and the loſs was computed at upwards of 
50, 00l. There were large contributions 
gathered for their relief throughout all parts 
of the kingdom. It is 1804 miles W. by N. of 
London. 

CRE'DITOR, / | creditor, Lat.] one who 
lets another have any thing on truſt ; one to 
whom a debt is owing. In Book-keeping, that 
ſide of an account wherein all things which 
are delivered are entered: in the Caſh- boo, it 
contains a perſon's payments. 
CREDU'LITY, /. | credulitas, Lat. | belief, 
without examining'into the truth of the thing 
aſſented to; too great eaſineſs in believing. 
CRE'DULOUS, a. | credulus, Lat.] aſſent- 
ing to any thing propoſed as an object of be- 
lief, without examining into its truth. 
CRE'DULOUSNESS, /. the quality of be- 
lieving without examining. 

CREED, JF. is a brief ſummary of the r- 
ticles of a Chriſtian's belief, There are lere- 
ral ancient forms and ſcattered reme ins ef 
creeds to be met with in the records of the pri- 
mitive church; but the moſt univerſal creed, 
and thoſe which are allowed by the canons of 
the church, are the Apoſtolical, the Aubungſn 
and Nicene Creeds. 

To CREEK, v. a. | krecke, Belg. ] to make 
a harſh noiſe. 

CREEK, /. [ecrecca, Sax. ] in Geography, 
part of the ſea which runs into the land; ! 
port, or bay; a prominence, or jutting, in 3 
winding coaſt. 3 

CRE EK, a. full of creeks and winding. 

To CREEP, v. x. [preter crept, c 
Sax. ] to move with the belly on the grobe 
applied to reptiles, or animals which hate — 
legs, ſuch as worms and ſerpents. Figurat ue. 
to grow on the ground, or upon . 
applied to vegetables. To move lowly *. 
move unperceived into any place 3 _ 
expected, or ſteal out of a place upper j 
and unheard z to behave with aectbe 

Mmeauncs 


To CRE'DIT, v. 4, [ credo, Lat. ] to believe | 


( 


meznnels of ſpirit. 

CRE'EPER, /. 
the ground, or ſup} 
ſtronger body; an 
erate in kitchens z 
worn by women in 

CRE EP-HOLE 
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eſs of ſpirit. . 
CREEPER, , a plant which runs along 
the ground, or ſupports itſelf by means of ſome 
frohger body ; an iron uſed to lide along a 
erate in kitchens; a kind of patten or clog 
worn by women in dirty weather, * 

CRE EP-HOLE, / a hole or cavity into 
which an animal may retire to eſcape danger. 
Fizuratively, an excuſe; means deviſed to 
efcave ſhame, or elude the force of law. 

CRE'EPINGLY, ad. ina flow motion after 
the manner of a reptile, : 

CREMA'TION, /. [| crematio, at.] a burn- 


ing. 
(RE MOB, . [ Lat. ] a milky ſubſtance; a 
ſo't liquor reſembling cream. 
CRE'NATED, à. [ crenalus, Lat. ] in Bo- 
tany, notched ; jagged; or ſawed on the edges. 
CREPANE, J. in Farriery, an ulcer in the 
ridtt of the fore part of the foot, cauſed by a 
þ.lious, ſharp, and biting humour that frets 
Ine kin, or by a hurt given by ſtriking the 
hinder-feet. 
To CRE'PITATE, v. 1. [crepito, Lat.] to 
make a ſmall crackling noiſe. 


CREPITA'TION, /. a ſmall crackling 


ale, &c. 
CREPU'SCLE, /. | crepuſculum, Lat.] in 
Atronoms, the twilight. 
CRE'SCENT, a. { cre/cers, Lat. ] growing; 
increaſing ; in a ſtate of increaſe. 


tween elder and younger families; 


ſcendants. 


the water cre/s are the moſt known. 


CRE'SSET, /. [ croifſer, Fr.] a great light 


ſet on a light-houſe, or watch- tower; a beacon. 


ſeveta, Lat.] chalky; abounding with, having 


roiſe, as the burning of thorns, parching of | miles from London. 


CRPSS, / [plural creſſes, from creſco, Lat.] a market on Saturdays. 
a herb uled tor ſallad, or eat raw, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts; the garden creſs and | to be navigable. 


CRI 


the qualities of chalk. 


opening made in a thing by its eracking, gene- 
rally applied to walls or wainſcots. 

CREW, /. | crud, Sax. | formerly, a company 
met together, for any purpoſe. At preſent ap- 
plied to the ſhip's company; or uted to fignity 
a company of contemptible perſons, or ſuch as 
herd together with ſome bad deſign. 
CRE'WEL, /. | &/ewel, Belg. | fine worſted, 
or yarn twiſted and made up in a knot or ball. 
CRIB, /. | crybbe, Sax. | the rack in a ſtable. 
Figuratively, the {tall oi an ox; a ſmall habi- 
tation or hut. The cards which each party 
lay out of their hands, and are reckoned for 


bage. 
CRIBBAGE, /. a game at cards, wherein 
the players endeavour to make pairs, ſequents, 
pairs royal, and one and thirty.at playing, and 
to hold in their hands as many fifteens, pairs, 
and ſequents as they can. 
CRI'BBLE, / | cribrum, Lat.] a corn-fieye. 
CRICKELTH, a town in Carnarvonſhire, 
whoſe market is on Wedneſdays. 


CRICK, /. [cricco, Ital.] the noiſe made 
by a door when its hinges are ruſty, or want 
oiling ; a painful ſtiffneſs in the neck, 

CRUCKET, / an infe& which frequents 
fire-places or ovens, and is remarkable for a 


CRESCENT, /. the moon in her ſtate of | continual chirping or creaking noiſe ; a game 
increaſe, In Heraldry, it is a bearing in form | which is played with a bat and ball. 
of a new moon; and is uſed either as an 
honourable bearing, or as a diſtinction be-| ſhire, in South Wales, ſeated on the river Uſk, 
being ge-|over which there is a bridge. 
nerally athgned to the ſecond ſon, and his de-| miles diſtant from London. 


CRICKHO WELL, a town of Brecknock- 


It is 1494 


CRI'CKLADE, a town in Wiltſhire, with 
It is ſeated upen the 
Ifis, which almoſt ſurrounds it, and here begins 
It ſends two members to par- 
liament ; and is 834 miles W. of London. 
CRIUER, / a perſon authorized to pro- 
claim things that are loſt, or thoſe which are 


CREST, /. (eta, Lat.] in Armoury, the | to be fold. 


op part of the armour for the head, mounting 
dier the helmet in manner of a comb, or tuft|ancient Taurica Cherſoneſus, and is a penin- 
a cock, deriving its name from Crifta, a|ſula, lying en the Black Sea, by which it is 


©! 


CRIM-TA'RTARY, or CRI MEA, is the 


comb, aud was for the moſt part made | bounded on the W. and S. on the E. by Cir- 


1 


J 'cathers, or the hair of horſes tails. In | cafſia, and *on the N. by the Palus Meotis. 
ulry, the uppermoſt part of an armoury, 


The Tartars are ſhort and ſquat, with {warthy 


"45 : = — — 5 
Hat port of the caſque or helmet next to the] complex ions, pigs eyes, ſquare and flat faces; 


Faule. The G is deemed a greater mark 
105111ty than the armoury ; being borne at with very little beards. 


their hair is black, and as ſtrong as horſe-hair, 
Their ſhirts and 


monte, to which none were admitted, | drawers are cotten-cloth, and over them they 


* 
1 [1 


4 lraty elv, 


pride, ſpirit, or courage. 


e had given good proof of their nobility. | have cloaks of felt, or theep-ſkins, 


The wo- 
men are too rauch like their huſbands to be 


ON From I . 
CRE'STED, a. bcriftatus, Lat.] adorned | handſome ; however, the men uſually make 
© 4 piume or creſt ; having a comb or tuft| uſe of the ſlaves which they fteal from their 


n the head: 


Na (tate oſ dejestion. 
CRE'STLESS 
dt 


{ rah ©; £ "1 
0 le familv. 
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ETA'CEOUS, [ kretaſbeous] a. [from 285 44 of longitude, 


neighbours; and are continually roving from 


9 L-FAILLEN, a. diſpirited; cowed ; | one place to another. The country is naturally 


fruittul, and the produce would be very great 


= » 4. in Heraldry, not honoured | in any other hands, but the Tartars make us 
, "*l-Armoury; or of a noble or ho- other uſe of it than to ſeed their cattle. It is 


between 44 and 46 degrees of latitude, and 49 


CRIME, 


CRE'VICE, / [ from crever, Fr.] a narrow - 


the benefit of the dealer at the game of crib= 


Is is 2365 | 
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CRI . 

CRIME, / [erimen, Lat.] a voluntary breach | 
bf any known law; an offence. Sy nov. Faults 
reſult from human weakneſs, being tranſgrel- 
fions' of the rules of duty, Crimes proceed 
from the wickednefs of the heart, being ac- 
tions againſt the rules of nature. 

CRIMINAL, à. Ones Lat. ] contrary 
to any known law, Figuratively, faulty ; wor- 
thy of blame; guilty ; ſubject to ſome puniſh- 
ment on account of the violation of a law. In 
Law, that which is oppoſed to civil. 

CRIMINAL, / a perſon who is accuſed 
of a voluntary breach of a known law ; a perſon 
who has knowingly and wilfully acted contrary 
to any law. 

CRIMINALLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
fitent with innocence; in a manner which 
implies guilt; or the wilful breach of ſome 
law; in a manner which deſerves blame or 

niſhment. 

CRIMINA'TION, / [ criminatio, Lat. ] the 
act of accuſing a perſon ot the breaci of ſome 


law. 

CRI'MINOUS, a. [criminoſus, Lat. ] enor- 
mouſly guilty ; iniquitous, 

CRIMP, a. [from crimble or crumble} eaſily 
broken; crumbling with dryneſs; eaſily re- 
duced to powder. Figuratively, not conſiſtent; 
not of any force. A low word. 

To CRI'MPLE, v. a. | from rumple, crumple, 
or crimple] to draw together in wrinkles. - 

CRI'MSON, / | cremeofir, Ital.] a deep red 
eolour, mixed with an appearance of blue. 
Figuratively, in Poetical Language, uſed for a 
dark, or any degree of a red colour. 

To CRI MSON, v. a. to dye or colour with 
red or crimſon, 

CRI'NCUM, / {a cant word] a cramp; 
whimly. ; 

CRINGE, /. a low bow, carrying with it 
the idea of fawning and mean ſervility. 

To CRINGE, v. a. | kriechen, Teut. ] 65 
form into wrinkles, or uncouth appearances. 
Neuterly, to behave in a mean, ſervile, com- 
plaiſant manner, in order to gain a perſon's fa- 
vour, or avert his anger; to fawn. 

To CRI'NKLE, v. 7. [ krinchelen, Belg. ] to 
go in and out; to wrinkle. Actively, to draw 
a thing into wrinkles; to make the ſurface of 
a thing uneven. 

CRI'NKLE, /, a wrinkle. 

CRINO'SITY, / [cring/itas, Lat.] the qua- 
lity of abounding in hair; hairineſs. 

CRI'PPLE, /. [erypel, Sax. ] a perſon who 
has not the uſe of his limbs, eſpecially his legs. 
" To CRI'PPLE, v. a. to make lame, or de- 
prive a perſon of the uſe of his limbs. 
CRI'PPLENESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon 
who is lame, or has not the uſe of his limbs. 
CRI'SIS, /. [ui, Gr. | in Medicine, a 
change in a diſorder, which either determines 
a patient's death or recovery. Figuratively, in 
Politics, à period of time, wherein an unger- 
taking is arrived at its greateſt height; any 
particular period of time. 


CRISP, a. [ cri/pus, Lat.] curled. Indented, 


form a thing into a ring; to twiſt, Neute 


To CRISP, ». a. [criſpa, Lat.] to curl, of 
g ly 
to run in and out. To make a thing eaſ Y 
broken by frying or drying it. 1 Hg 
CRT'SPNESS, /. the quality of a thing curl. 
ed; eaſineſs to be broken, owing to dryneſ; 
In Cookery, the brittleneſs of a thing, oui 
to the hard incruſtation formed by a briſk fire 
* CRI'SPY, a. curled. In Cookery, leone 
and brittle. 

CRITE'RION, /. [ zprrigun, Gr.] a far. 
ard by which the goodneſs eee a thing 
may be meaſured and judged, 
CRITIC, J CD, Gr.] a perſon form. 
ed by nature, and qualified by art, to point out 
the perfection and imperfection of any of the 


productions in the arts or ſciences; one who 


is employed in diſtinguiſhing the beauties or 
defeCts of an author. Figuratively, a cenſure, 
or perſon apt to find fault either with the writ- 
ings or aCtions of another. 

CRI'TIC, a. belongirg to criticiſm; or 
the art of judging of the performances of jn 
author. 

CRI'TIC, [ by ſome ſpelt critiqne, and then 
pron. #reeteek] . | critique, Fr. | an examint 
tion or comment on the works of an author, 
wherein both taſte and learning are uſed a 
guides; a criticiſm; the art of criticiſm. 
CRI'TICAL, a. able to diſtinguiſh the beat 
ties and defects of any production; nice, exath 
accurate; with all the judgment and care ofa 
critic; after the manner of a critic; according 
to the rules of criticiſm. Captious; inclined to 
find fault; cenſorious. In Medicine and Po» 
litics, that in which ſome criſis or important 
change happens. k 
CRI'TICALLY, ad. in a critical manner; 
in ſuch a manner as to diſcoyer beauties ut de- 
fects; exactly; curiouſly, | 
CRI'TICALNESS, /. exactneſs, nictty, 


in order to diſcern the faults or perfection d 
any production. : 
To CRI'TICISE, [kritijize} v. u. to uri 
remarks, or point out the beauties and deſeds 
of any production. Figuratively, to find fault 
| with. Actively, to cenſure, blame, ot fad 
fault with. 
CRI'TICISM, F. the art or ſtandard e 
judging well of the merits or demerits of 20 
production. Figuratively, a remark or obe 
vation made by a critic. 1 
To CROAK, [Ars v. a. Ceracea aan du. 
to make a hoarſe noiſe, applied to that race 
by a frog or raven. Figuratively, to ca, 1 
cry, or make a diſagreeable murmur. 
CROAK, Cl /. the noiſe made by 4 
frog, raven, or Crow. by F 
CRO'CEOUS, 4. [croceis, Lat.] _ 
of, or reſembling ſaffron; yellow, ot of an 
iron colour. F 
CRO'CHES, , little buds upon the top 
2 deer's horn. bo 
CROCK, / | kruick, Bele. a cup er 
veflel; 2 pot to boil victuals in. Figurative, 


winding. Dry, brittle, or eauly broken. 


the {ſmut occaſioned by rubbing the outlet * 


accuracy; the act of exerciſing the judgment. 
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CR O 
t agalnſt any thing. 
ROCK ERV, F 

rthen ware. 
""CRO'CODILE, . | crecedilus, Lat. ] an 
amphibious voracious animal, of the lizard 
kind, and found in Egypt or the Eaſt Indies. 
It grows ſometimes to 25 or 32 feet in length, 
and about the thickneſs of a man's body; is 
covered with hard impenetrable ſcales, except 
under the belly, where only it is vulnerable; 
it runs with great ſwiftneſs, but cannot eafily 
turn itſelt. 

CRO'CUS, /. [ Lat.] ſaffron ; alſo, an early 
flower. In Chemiſtry, it denotes any metal 


[ from kruick, Belg. ] 


calcined to a red or deep yellow cclour. 


CROFT, / [creft, Sax. ] a little cloſe join- 
ing to a houſe, uſed either for corn or paſture. 

CROISA'DE, or CROISA'DO, /. [| from 
croix, Fr.] a holy war; a name given to the 
expeditions of the Chriſtians againſt the Infi- 
dels, for the recovery of Paleſtine ; ſo called 
becauſe thoſe who were engaged in them wore 
2 croſs on their cloaths, and bore one on their 
ſtandard. 

CROI'SES, / [crei/es, Fr.] pilgrims bound 
for the Holy Land, or thoſe who had been al- 
ready there. 

CRO'MARTIE, a capital town of the ſhire 
ef Cromartie, in Scotland, ſeated on the Ger- 
man Ocean, at the mouth of the frith of the 
ſame name, 12 miles N. E. of Inverneſs. 

CRO'MER, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays, It is ſeated near the 
ſea-ſide, and was formerly more conſiderable 
than it is at preſent ; for it had two churches, 
one of which, with ſeveral houſes, were ſwal- 
lowed up by the fea. The inhabitams are now 
chiefly fiſhermen. The town has been walled 
round, ſome remains of which are ſtili to be 
ſeen ; but it at preſent conſiſts of only about 200 
houſes, ſtraggling here and there, without 
20 or order. It is 127 miles N. E. of Lon- 

on. 

CRO'MWELL (OrIVER) was the ſon of 
Mr. Robert Cromwell, who was the ſecond 
ſou of Sir Henry Cromwell, of Hinching- 
brooke, in the county of Huntingdon, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Richard Stewart, 
ot the iſle of Ely, knight. He was born in 
tic pariſh of St. John, in the ancient bo- 
rough of Huntingdon, on April 24 or 23, 
4 1599, in the 41ſt year of the reign ot 
N Clabeth. He was ſent to ſchool under 
5 care of Dr. Thomas Beard, maſter of the 


voy to Sidney college in Cambridge, where 
„ vas ad.nitted April 23, in 1616, under the 
ito of Mr. Richard Howlet, who, by a 
ict avention to his pupil's diſpoſition, very 
quickly dilcovered, that he was leſs addicted to 
eculation than to action. 
- i LOR where his conduck was far 
eee fra ng regular, inſomuch that it 
mother, who was a notable and pru- 
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London, and 


we. ok. . 
hoo at Huntingdon, He from thence. 


C.R O 
which ſhe accordingly did, but without any 
extraordinary effects, fince it enly ſerved to 
bring him acquainted with the vicesof the town, 
by way of addition tp thoſe to which he had 
been addicted in the country. It does not at all 
appear-that he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the law, which was what his friends aimed at; 
on the contrary, he continued to purſue his 
pleaſures, and give himſelf up to wine, wo- 
men, and play; in which laſt, though he was 
ſometimes fortunate, yet taking all his ex pen- 
ces together, they ſo much exceeded his income, 
that he quickly diſſipated all that his ſather 
left him. But after a few years ſpent in this 
manner, he ſaw plainly the conſequence of his 
follies, renounced them ſuddenly, and began to 
lead a very grave and ſober lite, and entered 
into a cloſe triendſhip with ſeveral eminent di- 
vines, who looked upon his reformation as 
very extraordinary, and ſpoke of him as a man 
of ſenſe and great abilities. As he was nearly 
related to Mr. Hampden of Buckinghamſhire; 
to the Barringtons of Eſſex, and other conſide- 
rable tamilies, they intereſted themſelves in his 
favour, and were very deſirous of ſeeing him 
ſettled in the world; in order to which, a mar- 
riage was propoſed, which ſoon after took 
effect. The lady he married was Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir James Bouchier, of Eſſex, 
knight, a woman of ſpirit and parts, and being 
deſcended from an ancient family, did not want 
a conſiderable portion of pride. Mr. Crom- 
well ſoon after returned to his own country, 
and ſettled at Huntingdon, till the death of 
his uncle Sir Thomas Stuart, who left an 
eſtate of between 4 and zodgl. a year, induced 
him to remove into the iſle of Ely. It was 
about this time that he began to converſe moſtly 
with thoſe who were then ſtiled Puritans, and 
by degrees affect their notions, with great 
warmth and violence. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the third parliament in the reign of 
Charles I. which met Jan. 20, in 1628, and 
was of the committee tor religion, where he 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againſt po- 
pery, and by complaining of Dr. Neile, then 
biſhop of Wincheſter, licenſing books, which 
had a very dangerous tendency, After the 
diſſolution of that parliament, he returned 
again into the country, where he continued to 
expreſs much concern for religion, to frequent 
ſilenced miniſters, and to invite them often to 
le&ures and ſermons at his houſe, by which 
he again brought his affairs into a very indiffe- 
rent ſituation; ſo that he judged it neceſſary 
to try what induſtry might do towards repair- 


ing theſe breaches, which led him to take a 
farm at St. Ives, and this he kept about five 
years; though indeed, inſtead of repairing, it 
helped to, run out the reſt of his fortune. He 


His father dying, | had prayers in the morning and afternoon, and 


he gave public notice that he was ready to 
make reſtitution to any from whom he had 
won money at play; and he actually did re- 


by 1 turn gol. to Mr. Calton, from whom he won 
eme near relations to ſend him up to it ſeveral years before. 
do place him in Lincoln's-inn, | ford, "7 ſome other perſons of high diſtine- 
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CRO CRO 
tion, who had eftates in Lincolnſhire, were |cleared of all members, and having cauſed the 
deſirous of having the fens drained, Cromwell doors to be locked up, went away to Whitehall. 
violently oppoſed it, which gave occaſion to|On December 16, the ſame year, Cromwell 
Mr. Hampden to recommend him to his friends | was inveſted in the court of Chancery in Wet. 
in parliament as a perſon capable of eonduCting |minſter-hall, with great ſolemnity, with the 
great things. He had the addreſs to get him- | title of Protector of the Commonwealth of Eng. 
ſelf choſen for Cambridge, a place in which |land, Scotland, and Ireland, being then in the 
he was not known, and was very zealous in| 54th year of his age. He applied himſelf in. 
promoting the remonſtrance which was carried |mediately to the ſettling of public affairs, both 
on Nov. 14, 1641, which laid the baſis of the | foreign and domeſtic, and concluded a pezee 
civil war. In 1642 Mr. Cromwell raiſed a|with the States of Holland, in which Denmark 
troop of horſe, which he commanded, by vir-|was included. He alſo made peace with Swe. 
tue of a commiſſiion from the earl of Eſſex, and |den, and both France and Spain contended ſo 
acted very vigorouſly, ſo that he was promoted |carneftly for his friendſhip, that they made 
to the rank of colonel, and had 1000 horſe un- themſelves ridiculous, As to domeſtic affairs, 
der his command, and was ſome time after- | he filled the courts of Weſtminſter with able 
avards lieutenant-general of the horſe. In the |[judges, profeſſed an unalterable reſolution of 
battle of Marſton- Moor, July 3, 1644 it was | maintaining liberty of conſcience, and diſmiſſed 


. univerſally allowed that his cavalry had the |from their commands ſuch officers as he could 


greateſt ſhare in gaining the battle. In the not confide in. He gave the command of all 
winter, when the parliament ſat, Cromwell |the forces in Scotland to genera! Monk, and 
and his friends carried what was then called the [ſent his own ſon Henry to govern Ireland. 
ſelf-denying ordinance, that excluded the mem-| He, by an ordinance, dated April 12, 1654 
bers of either houſe from having any commands | united England and Scotland, fixing the number 
in the army ; however, Cromwell was at firſt |of repreſentatives for the latter at thirty, ard 
occaſionally, and at laſt abſolutely exempted. |ſvon after he did the ſame by Ireland, He 
Upon the introduction of the new model, as |ſhewed a great regard to juſtice, in cauſing the 
it was called, the chief command of the army |brother of the ambaſſador from Portugal to be 
was given to Sir Thomas Fairfax; and from executed for murder. He called a parliament 
being lieutenant-general of horſe, Cromwell |ts meet on Sept. g, which was accordingly 
became lieutenant-general of the- army, of [opened on that day, to which the Protedor 
which, while another had the title, he ſeems | went in great ſtate. He received this houſe of 
to have had the direction. In 1646 the earl [commons in the painted chamber, where he 
of Eſſex died ſuddenly ; and Cromwell turned | made them a very long ſpeech. . When they 
his thoughts entirely to make the army the |came to their houſe, after electing Mr, William 
ſupreme power, which he accordingly effected, Lenthall their ſpeaker, they fell to debaung 
and turued out thoſe members of the houſe who | whether the ſupreme legiſlative power 0! the 
would not act by his direction. As to the cir- kingdom ſhould be in a ſingle perſon or a parlia 
cumſtances of the beheading the king and the ment. This ſo alarmed the Protector, that on 
public tranſactions of thoſe times, they are ſe|the 12th of the ſame month, he cauſed a guard 
well known, that I ſhall paſs them ſlightly over. [to he ſet at the painted chamber, where be 
Cromwell had the command of the forces in |gave them a ſharp reproof, and none were fer. 
Ireland, and the title of Lord Lieutenant was |mitted to go into the houſe afterward _ 
beftowed upon him; and by the month of June |they had taken an oath to be faithful to the 
3650, all Ireland was, in a manner, ſubdued, Protector and his government. 1 he Protet i 
and that in fo ſhort a ſpace, as nine months. finding this parliament would give him 10 
He left Ireton- his deputy there, and came over | money, and that they were about to take 7 
to England. On June 6, 1650, he was his power, diſſolved them, He reſtored te 
appointed general and commander in chief of |city their militia. This year, 1655 there yp 

all the forces of the commonwealth, and ſetout [ſome conſpiracies, for which everal perions 
on his mrch againſt the Scots, who had recei- |ſuffered death, and the Protector from hence 
ved Charles II. On September g, 1651, he |forth made no difficulty of ſupporting his 1 
totally defeated the king's forces at Worceſter ; |thority, in any manner, and by any ex Re 
he then came up to London, and was congratu- the ſpring of this year he ſent a powerfu * 
Jated by the bouſe of commons, the council of | under the command of admiral Penn, an . 
tate, the lord mayor, &c. On the 1qth of {great body of land forces, oommanded * 
April, 163g. he called a council of officers, t6|ral Venables, in hopes to make himſel ae 
debate about the government; while they were jof great part of the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies; 


tem, that the parliament had framed a bill they made themſelves maſters of eee 
to continue themſelves till Nov. 5, in the next |admiral Blake did great things in che 25 . 
year, propofing to fill up the houſe by new {ranean ; fo that the ProteQor's . * 
eleftions; whereupen the general marched lvery high abroad, Writs were Hue = p 
directly to Weitmintler, with about oo men, the parliament to meet Sept. x os there 
b ch me inldiers avout the howiey entered firit which time they met according , ey wa 
bimiel, and after ſtuying for tome time talking | was à guard potted at tne door 0 f rake 
W cm, Le crdered (le fold iet. to ſee the houſe | who ſuffered uonc to teuter- till hey ha mae 
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-Aitting, colonel Ingeliby came and informed {and though they failed in their main deſign . 
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lowed the oaths that were ready prepared for 


them; by which about 200 were excluded. 
In the ſpring of the year 1657, a kind of le- 
gillative government was brought upon the 
carpet, and it was agreed to offer Cromwell 
the title of king. Finding it diſagreeable to 
his beſt friends, he told them he could nof, 
with a good conſcience, accept the title of 
king; but his highneſs reſolved upon a new 
inauguration, which was accordingly, with 
great ſolemnity, performed, June 26, 1657, 
in Weſtminſter-hall, with all the ſplendor of 
2 coronation, On Jan. 20, 1658, the com- 
mons met, 2s the other houſe alſo did, purſu- 
ant to the writs of ſummon iſſued by the 
Lord Protector; and all ſhow of force was 
withdrawn; but the two houſes being at va- 
riance, the Protector diſſolved them Feb. 4, 
with great bitterneſs of ſpeech, and deep ſor- 
row ot heart. This year Dunkirk, which 


was taken chiefly by the valour of the Eng-| 


lik, was delivered into the hands of Lock- 
halt, his ambaſſador. His favourite daughter, 
Mrs. Cleypole, was about this time taken ill, 
and died Aug. 6. He was from that time 
wholly altered, grew daily more reſerved and 
ſuſpicious, not indeed without reaſon; for he 
found a general diſcontent prevail through the 
nation, At Hampton court he fell into a kind 
of low fever, which ſoon degenerated into a 
tertian ague, Being removed to London, he 
became much worſe, grew firſt lethargic, then 
delirious, from whtnce he recovered a little, 
but was not capable of giving any diſtinct 
duections about public affairs. He died Sept. 
3 16;8, in the 60th year of his age, A very 
pompous funeral was ordered at the public ex- 
pence, and performed from * Somerſet-houſe 
with a ſplendour ſuperior to any that has 
been beſtowed upon crowned heads. The 
Protector had ſeveral childrgn, of whom fix 
ſurvived to be men and women, viz. two 
lens, and four daughters. 1. Richard Crom- 
well, born October 1626, and died July 1g, 
1712, 2t Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire; 2. Henry 
Cromwell, bora Jan. ao, 1627, died March 
25 1674. 3. Bridget, who firſt married com- 
Milliry-general Ireton, and after his deceaſe 
lieutenant-general Fleetwood, 4. Elizabeth, 
born 1650; the married John Cleypole, Eſq; 
a Northamptonſhire gentleman, whom the 
Protector made maſter of the horſe, created 
n « daronet, July 16, 1657, and appointed 
im one ot his lords, 5. Mary, who was 
murſech to the Lord Viſcount Fauconberg, Nov. 
ts, 1057, who was raiſed to the dignity of an 
ett by King William, and died on the laſt day 
de her 1700. 6. Frances, his youngeſt 
rs was twice married, firſt to Mr. Ro- 
"5k Rich, grandſon to the earl of Warwick, 
f „165% who died the 16th of February 
owing, She afterwards married Sir John 


A left ſeveral children, and lived to a 
it age. 


kor . | kronie, Belg. ] an old ewe. 
i$uratively, an old woman. 


Ruflel of Chippenhamin Cambridgeſhire ; by 


CRO 
CRO NET, /. in Farriery, the hair which 
grows over the top of a horſe's hoof. : 
CRO'NY, /. an old and very intimate ac- 
quaintance or confident, A cant word, 
CROOK, / [croc, Fr.] any thing bent; a 
ſheep hook; a meander or winding. 


To CROOK, v. o. | crocher, Fr.] to bend, 


or turn any thing ſo as to reſemble a hook. 

CROO'KED, a. [creche, Fr.] bent, oppoſed 
to ſtraight; formed into an angle cr hook ; 
winding. Figuratively, perverſe, or bad. 
SYNON, By crooked is underſtood any devia- 
tion from natural ſtraightneſs. Deformed im- 
plies any part of the body being imperfect or 
unnatural, Thus a man is crooked if any ways 
twiſted or bent from the natural ſhape, and 
deformed if wy an eye, a finger, or a toe too 
little or too much. 

CROO'KEDLY, ad. not ſtraight; in an 
untoward, peryerſe, or uncomplying manner. 

CROO'KEDNESS, /. the bending of 2 
body. Figuratively, a deformity of the body, 
ariſing from any of its limbs being diſtorted or 
out of ſhape. Applied to the mind or temper, 


perverſity, or a diſpoſition which is not eaſily 


pleaſed. | 

CROO'KHORN, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, It is ſeated on a 
branch of the river Parret, on the confines of 
Dorſetſhire, and the market is good tor corn, 
ſheep, and proviſions, It is 1324 miles W. 
by S. of London, : 

CROP, /. [ crop, Sax.] the craw, or firſt 
ſtomach of birds, wherein their food is pre- 
pared for digeſtion, 

CROP, /. [creppa, Sax. ] the higheſt part, 
end, or top of a thing. Figuratively, corn 
collected in a harveſt; the product of a field ; 
any thing cut off: 

To CROP, v. a. to cut off the tops or ends 
of any thing; to mow, reap, or lop. Figura- 
tively, to ſhorten or conſume in eating. Neu= 
tzrly, to yield a harveſt. 

CRO'PFULL, a. filled; ſatiated with food. 

CRO'PPER, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a kind 
of pigeon, remarkable for ſwelling its crop. 

CRO'PSICK, a. ſick, or diſordered by in- 
temperate eating or drinking. 

CRO'SIER, [ krizier | /. {crofier, Fr.] the 
paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop, ſo called from its 
having a croſs on the top. 

CRO'SLET, J. a ſmall croſs. | 

CROSS, / [croix, F..] an inſtrument made 
of two pieces of wood, cutting or eroſſing each 
other at right angles, on which malefactors 
were executed among the Romans. The fign 
made by the prieſt on the forchead of a perſon 
when baptized, by drawing two marks, which 
croſs each other, with, his fingers dipped in 
water; one line drawn athwart another. 
Figuratively, any thing which is contrary to a 
perſon's wiſhes, and is a trial of his patience. 

CROSS, a. that which falls athwart. Fi- 
guratively, oppoſite to a perſon's wiſhes and 
expectations; perverſe ; not complying ; peev- 
iſh; diſpleaſed with trifles; not eaſily per- 
reciprocal on each fide; inter- 
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CROSS, prep. athwart, ſo as to interſect 
from one ſide to another. In Riding, ſo as 
to have one leg on each fide of a horſe. 
« Croſs his back.“ 

To CROSS, v. a. to lay one line fo as to 
form angles with another ; to ſign with a croſs ; 
to mark or conceal ; to go over a river. Figu- 
ratively, to oppoſe the deſigns of another, and 
thereby render him peeviſh; to contradict; to 
debar ; to preclude, 2 

CROSS-BAR-SHOT, /, a round ſhet or 
bullet with a bar put through it. 

CRO'SS-BITE, / a cheat, which fruſtrates 
a perſon's deſigns. 

CROSS.BOW, / an engine or inſtrument 
made of a bow fixed acroſs a piece of wood, 
uſcd in ſhooting deer, pigeons, &c. It will 
carry a bullet a confiderable diſtance, and do 
execution, 

CRO'SS-GRAINFED, a. in Joinery, ap- 
plied to wood, from whence a bougn or branch 
has ſhot out, the grain of tne branch ſhooting 
forward, and crolling that of the trunk. Fi- 
guratively, hard to pleaſe ; peeviſh; perverſe ; 
troubleſome; vexatious, 

CRO'SSLY, ad. athwart, ſo as to interſect 
or form angles. PFiguratively, oppoſite, con- 
trary, untowardly. 

CRO'SSNESS, /. tranſverſeneſs; interſec- 
tion; perverſeneſs; pee viſnneſs. 

CRO'SS-ROW, /. the alphabet; fo named 
from a croſs being placed at the beginning of it. 

CRO'SS-STAFF, /. an iuſtrument uſed by 
ſeamen to take the meridian altitude of the ſun 
or ſtars, called likewiſe a „hre. 

CRO'SS-WIND, J. a wind blowing either 
from the right or left acroſs a ſhip's way. 

CRO'SS-WAY, J. a ſmall path interſecting 
a main road. 

CRO'TCHET, /. [ croche:, Fr.] in Muſic, 
one of the notes and marks ot time, fo called 
from its reſembling a hook, thus ); it is equal 
to halt a minim or double quaver. In Print- 
ing, two oppoſite lines ſerving to include any 
ſentence or word that may be left out, with- 
out ſpoiling the ſenſe of a period, marked 
{thus. | In Building, a ſupport, or piece of 
wood litted into another to ſuſtain it. Figura- 
tively, a fancy, odd conceit, or device. 

To CROUCH, v. 7. | crocher, Fr.] to ſtoop 
low, applied to the potture of beaſts, when 
fhey bend their legs, and approach with their 
bellies towards the ground, in teſtimony of obe- 


dience and ſubmiſſion. Figuratively, to bend 


or ſtoop to a perſon in a fawning and ſervile 
manner. 

CROUP, [kr2p] /. {crouppe. Fr. ] the rump 
of a fowl ; the buttocks ot a horſe. ; 

CROW, [rs]. | crawe, Sax. ] ablack bird, 
of the carnivorous kind, or tecding on carrion. 
To pluck a crow, is to contend with a perion. 
Sometimes it is uſed for a contention about 
ſome worthleſs thing, or trifling ſubject. In 
Mechanics, a ſtrong iron bar, uſed as a lever 
to lift up the ends of great heavy timber, force 


CRO 

So the Ethiopians are faid to paint the Devil 
white. Every one is partial to, and well con. 
ceited of his own art, his own compoſitions, 
his own children, his own country, &c, 
To CROW, [kr3] v. ». [preter, 1 crew, 
crowed, or have crowed, c1awan, Sax. ] to make 
a loud ſhrill noiſe, applied to that made by a 
cock. Figuratively, to boaſt, bully, or aſſume 
a ſuperiority over another. 
CRO'WCOMB, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
8 miles N. of Taunton. 
CROWD, /. [cruth, Sax. ] a great number 
of people ſqueezed or cloſe together; A great 
number of any thing of the ſame ſort adjacent 
to each other. Figuratively, the vulgar or 
lower ſort of people. Alſo a fiddle, 
To CROWD. v. a.' to fill a place with a 
great and confuſed multitude of people; to 
lorce a great many things in a confuſed man. 
ner into the ſame place; to -preſs cloſe toye- 
ther; to incumber, or oppreſs by multitudes, 
In the Marine, to crowd ſail, is to ſpread all 
the ſails wide upon the yard for the ſake of ex. 
pedition, or quickening the motion of a ſhip, 
Neuterly, to go in great multitudes ; to thruſt 
among a multitude of others. 
CRO'WDER, J. a fiddler. A low word. 
CRO'W-FOOT, /. in Botany, the ranun- 
culus. In War, a caltrop, or piece of iron, 
with four points, two, three, or four inches 
long, uſed for incommoding the cavalry. 
CRO'WLAND, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated in 
the Fenns, in a dirty foil, and had formerly 
an abbey of very great note. There u no 
coming at it but by narrow cauſeways, which 
will not admit a cart. It has three ſtreets, ſe- 
parated from each other by water-courſes, whois 
banks are ſupported by piles, and ſet with vil 
low-trees, Their chief trade is in fiſh add 
fow!, which are here in great plenty; that i, 
in the adjacent pools and marſhes. It is 93 
miles N. by W. of London. . 

CROWLE, a village of Lincolnſhire, u 


London. 

CROWN, / [corona, Lat.] an ornament 
worn on the head by kings, princes, and no- 
blemen, as a mark of their dignity, It was% 
tiiſt only a fillet tied round the head, but wi 
afterwards made of leaves and flowers and rich 
ufs, and ſometimes ornamented with jewels 
of great value. The Jewiſh high-prieſt wor 
a crown, which was girt about his mille on 
the lower part of his bonnet. The Romans 
had various kinds of crowns, which they be· 
{towed as rewards of military merit; .. 
The eval Crown, beſtowed on generals vb 
were entitled to the honours of the leſſer tt. 
umph, called ovation, 2. The natal or 
tral Crown, compoſed of a circle of gold, WI 
oraaments, repreſenting beaks of ſhips, ? 
given to the captain who firſt grapple, or 
ſoldiers who firtt boarded an enemy's hip. 9 
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reward of him who firſt entered the enemy's 
entrenchments. 4. The mural Crown, a circle 
of gold indented and embatteled ; given to him 
who firſt mounted the wall of a beſieged place, 
and there planted a ſtandard. 53. The civic 
Cr-wn, made of the branch of a green oak, 
and given to him who had ſaved the life of a 
citizen. 6. The triumphal Crown, conſiſting 


at firſt of the leaves of laurel, but afterwards | 
made of gold, fer thoſe generals who had the 


honour of a triumph. 7. The crown called 
Obfidionatis, or Graminea, made of graſs grow- 
ing on the place; the reward of a general who 
had delivered a Roman army from a ſiege. 
8. The Crown of Laurel, given by the Greeks 
to their athletæ; and by the Romans to thoſe 
who had negociated or concluded a peace with 
an enemy. They had likewiſe other crowns 
tor thoſe who excelled, as poets, orators, &c. 
Theſe crowns were marks of nobility to the 
wearers ; and, upon cempetitions for rank 
ind dignity, often determined the preference 
in their favour. Figuratively, a garland of 
flowers, &c. worn on the head as a mark of 


mirth, or merit; a reward for ſome merito- | 


rious de ed; reyalty ; a monarchy ; the top of 
any thing, but of the head particularly ; that 
part of a hat or cap which covers the head; a 
piece of money, valued at five ſhillings in Eng- 
land; honour ; ornament ; completion or ac- 
compliſhment, 

To CROWN, wv. a. to place a crown on a 
perſon's head; to ſurround the head as with a 
crown, Figuratively, to dignify or adorn ; 
to perfect; to compleat ; to finiſh, 

CRU'WN- GLASS, /. the fineſt fort of win- 
dow-zlaſs, 

CRO WN-OFFICE, /. a court or office un- 
der the King's-bench, ſo called becauſe the 
erown 1s immediately concerned in what is 
tranſacted therein, 

CRO'WN-POST, /, in Building, a poſt 
which in ſome buildings ſtands upright in the 
middle between two rafters, In Architecture, 
the uppermoſt member of the cornice, called 
allo corona, and larmier. | 

CRO'WN-WHEEL, / the upper wheel of 
a uach next to, and driven by, the balance. 

CROW'N-WORKS, / in Fortification, an 
out-work running into the field, in order to 
bein ſome hill, and cover the other works of a 
place, &c. 

CRO'YDON, a town in Surry, with a 
market on Saturdays. Its fituation is low, 
near the ſpring-head of the river Wandel, and 
em a manner, ſurrounded with hills. It is 
pretty large, and is chiefly noted for being the 
ſeat of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. It has 
2 large handſome church, an hoſpital, and a 
free-ſchool, It is 95 miles S. of London. 

CRO'YL-STON E, {. in Natural Hiſtory, 
R caulk, in which the cryſtals are 
CRU'CIAL, [4ri/bial] a. in form of a croſs. 
"ucial incifion, in Anatomy, inciſion or cut in 


ary fiſhy part, in form of a croſs. 


CRUCIBLE, / [crucibulumy low Lat.] a 


CRU 

little veſſel made either of earth or iron, with» 
out a handle, uſed by refiners, chemiſts, and 
others, to melt metals, &c. in. It derives its 
— from its being formerly marked with a 
croſs. 5 

.CRU'CIFIX, |. [| crucifixus, Lat.] a croſs 
whereon the crucifixion of Chriſt is repre- 
ſented. - 

CRUCIFF XION, / the act of nailing to 
3 crols, 

To CRU'CIFY, v. a, [crucifigo, Lat.] to 
faſten a perſon, by nailing. his hands and feet 
on a crols. | 

CRUDE, a. {|crudus, Lat.] raw, applied 
to fleſh not dreſſed; unchanged or unaltered by 
any proceſs or preparation. Figuratively, un- 
finiſhed ; immature; not brought to perfec- 
tion; not reduced to order, or properly exa- 
mined or modified by the mind; imperfect, 
unpoliſhed, inadequate, and unrefined, applied 
to ideas. ä AG 

CRU'DELY, ad. without any preparation ; 
without examination or conſideration ; groſs, 
applied to ideas. | 

CRU'DENESS, J. unripeneſs; imperfec- 
tion; indigeſtion. 6 

CRU'DITY, /. rawneſs; indigeſtion; o 


diſeaſe, wherein the morbific matter is not 
yet come to a head, but increaſes the diſorder, 

CRU'EL, a. | crud<lis, Lat.] void of compaſ- 
fion, mercy, or pity, and delighted .in the ſuf- 
ferings, and increaſing the ſufferings of others. 
Figuratively, implacable, inveterate, and cauſe 
ing the greateſt degree of torture. 

CRU'ELLY, 4a. in an inhuman, barbarous 
and ſavage manner, wherein the ſufferings and 
tortures of others are beheld with delight, -and 
increaſed with joy. 

CRU'ELTY, / a ſavage diſpoſition, de- 
lighting in the misfortunes and 1ufferings of 
another, and in increaſing them. | | 

CRU'ENTATE, a. | cruentatus, Lat, ] 
ſmeared with blood. | 

CRU'ET, /. [ kruicke, Belg. ] a phial for vi- 
negar or oil. 

CRUISE, / | kruicke, Belg. ] a ſmall cup. 

CRUISE, [ krxxe | /. | croiſe, Fr. a croſs, the 
original cruiſers bearing the croſs] a voyage 
made by a ſhip up and down a coaſt, in order 
to guard it from any attack, or to intercept ſuch 
of the enemy's veſlels as are near it. 

To CRUISE, | &ruze}| v. u. to rove about 
at ſea in ſearch of an enemy's veſlels ; to fail 
to and fro, without any certain courſe or deſti- 
nation, | 

CRU'ISER, [kruxer] /. a veſſel that fails 
to and fro, in queſt of an enemy's ſhip. 

CRUM, or CRUMB, /. [ crauma, Sax. ] the 


ticle, or bit. 

To CRU'MBLE, v. a. from the noun ] to 
break into ſmall particles or pieces, Neuterly, 
to fall into ſmall pieces. | 
| CRU'MMY, 4. reſembling the crum of 
bread ; ſoft. Figuratively, plump, or fleſhy, 


CRUMP, 3. { crump, Sax. | crooked, or 
| ; . a deformed. 


* 


a thing in its indigeſted ſtate; the ſtate of a2 


ſoft part of bread. Figuratively, a ſmall par- 
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To CRU'MPLE, v. a. [ krimper, Belg. ] to 
contract; to draw into wrinkles; to ſqueeze 
together in order to diſcoyer the wrinkles. 
CRU'MPLING, /. a ſmall degenerate 
apple. 
Ru- ppkR. J. [croupe, Fr.] that part of 
horſe- furniture which reaches from the ſaddle 
o the tail. 
CRU'RAL, a. [cruralis, Lat.] belonging 
to, or ſituated in the leg. 
CRUSA'DE, or CRUSA'DO, //. See 
CrorsADE. 
CRUSE. See CRUISE. DES 
Te CRUSH, v. a. [ ecroſer, Fr.] to break 
to pieces, or to make the two oppoſite ſides of 
a veſſel meet by external violence; to over- 
whelm; to beat down; to depreſs; ſubdue; 
or deſtroy by force. 
CRUSH, F}. colliſion ; deſtruction. 
CRUST, /,. [crufta, Lat.] the hard exter- 
nal ſurface or coat of a thing; a collection of 
matter grown hard; the caſe which contains 
the fruit or meat of a pye or pudding; the 
outer hard part of bread; a waſte piece of 
bread. 
' To CRUST, v. a. ts cover with a hard caſe; 
to foul with ſoil, or dirt. Neuterly, to have 
its external ſurface hardened. 
CRUSTA'CEOUS, a. | kruſta/heous ] covered 
with ſhell, applied to fiſn. 
CRU'STILY, ad. in a moroſe, ſurly, or 
eviſh manner. 
- CRU'STINESS, /. the hardneſs of the out- 
fide of bread. Figuratively, peeviſhneſs, mo- 
roſeneſs. N 
CRU'STY, a. covered with a hard ſurface 
or coat. Figuratively, not eaſily prevailed on; 
moroſe; peeviſh, : 
CRUTCH, / [ cricce, Sax. ] a ſupport, com- 
poſed ot a round piece of wood, in which a long 
ſtaff is fixed, placed under the arm-pits, and 
+ uſed by cripples or lame perſons to walk with. 
To CRUT CH, v. a. to ſupport, as with 
crutches. 
To CRY, v. ». | crier, Fr.] to ſpeak with 
vehemence and loudneſs; to ſpeak to wich 
great importunity and ſorrow ;z to proclaim, or 


OT: to exclaim; to ſpeak with a mourn- 
ul tone of voice, attended with tears; to make 
a noiſe or ſqualling like an infant; to weep, or 
ſhed tears. In Hunting, to yelp, applied to 
the noiſe made by a hound in full . ſcent, 7o 
cry out, to ſcream, or make a ſhriek when in 
danger; tocomplain loudly; to blame or cen- 
ſure ; to be in labour. Actively, to proclaim 
any thing that is lott, or to be fold. To cry 
down, to depreciate, tounder-value ; to blame, 
or detract from; to forbid ; to overbear. Toy 
cry up, to praiie, or increaſe the value of a 
thing by applauſe. 

CRY, /. cri, Fr.] lamentation ; a mourn- 
ful ſhriek or ſcream ; clamour or outcry ; an 
exclamatien of tr.umph and wonder; a pro- 
clamation; the hawkers preclamation of wares 
to be ſold in the ſtreet, as, the crics of Lon- 


4 


CUB 


deformed. | tunate call; the method of utterance made uſe 
of by different animals to expreſs their wang, 


Sc. In Hunting, the yelping ef dogs. Fi. 
guratively, a pack of hounds ; a confuſed in. 
articulate noiſ2., SYNoNn. Children common. 
ly cry 5 grown perſons generally weep, Tis 
not the noiſe we make that denotes a greater 
or leſs meaſure of grief; for the ſecret we(per 
may be more diſtreſſed than one who crin 
aloud. 

CRY'AL, /. the heron. 

CRY'ER, / 2 Crizk] a kind of 
hawk, called the falcon gentle, an enemy to 
igeons. 

CRYPTIC, or CRY'PTICAL, a. [from 
xpumTw, Gr. ] dark; abſtruſe ; ſecret; occult; 
hidden ; not made public, 
GRYPTO'GRAPHY, /. [ xpumru and 
pd, Gr.] the art of writing in ſecret cha- 
racers. | 
CRYSTAL, . [xpiranxc, Gr.] in Natu. 
ral Hiſtory, a hard, tranſparent, colourleſa 
ſtone, compoſed of ſimple plates, giving firs 
with ſteel, not fermenting with acid menſtruz, 
calcining in a ſtrong fire, of a regular angular 
figure, ſuppoſed by ſome to be formed of den, 
coagulated by nitre. Cry/al glaſs is thatwhich 
is carried to a degree of perfection beyond tha 
common glaſs, was originally manufactured at 
Venice only, but introduced into this king- 
dom by Mr. Bowles, who has brought it to ſo 
much perfection, that it not only rivals, but 
even ſurpaſſes that of Venice. In Chenifty, 
applied to expreſs ſalts, or other matten, hat 
or conge:led in the manner of a cryſtal, 
CRY'STAL, 4. conſiſting or mate of 
cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear, tranſpa- 
rent. 

CRY'STALLINE, 4. [cryſallinue. Lat.) 
confiſting of cryſtal. Figuratively, bright, clear; 
tranſparent. Cryfalline humour, in Anatom), 
the ſecond humour of the eye, lying immed- 
ately next the aqueous behind the uvea. 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION, /. in Chemiſtry, 
a combination of ſaline particles in the form 
of a cryſtal, ; 
To CRY'STALLIZE, v. a. te form into 
a maſs reſembling that of cryſtals. Neuterly, 
to coagulate, or ſhoot into angular ſhapes, te- 
ſembling a cryſtal, WEE 
CUB, /. [| Etymology uncertain] tle 


plied to that of a whale. Figuratively, the 
offspring of a human creature, by way 
reproach. 

To CUB, v. a. to bring forth, applied to 
fox or bear, 

CU'BA, an iſland of N. America, at de 
entrance of the gulph of Mexico, about oe 
miles in length, and 8) in breadth. It was 
diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in 1404 
The Spaniards are entirely maſters of it, dre 
having reoted out the ancient inhabitant 
The ſoil is not extremely fertile, but chers 
are paſtures ſufficient to feed a great number 
of beeves, ſheep, and hogs, which were ori. 


don; acclamation z popular favour j impor- 
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young of a bear or fox; ſometimes 22 
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tents of à body 

CUBE, 7. | 
ſolid body, conſi 

In Arithmetic, | 
tip!:cation of a | 

CU'BIC, or 
or having the p1 

CU'BICALN 
being cubical. 

CU'BIFORN 
eube. 

CUBIT, /. | 
among the ancit 
trom the elbow 
mity of the mii 
1 foot 9 inches, 
meaſure; by oth 
ſon of this varie 
were two kinds 
cording to the fi1 
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CU'BITAL, 
Meaſure of a cub 

CU'BLEY, a 
S. of Aſhburn. 

CU'CKFIEL 
market on Frida 
of the country, 2 
18 40 miles S. b 

CU CKING.. 
women are plung 
niſhment for ſeo] 

CU'CKOLD, 
a woman that vic 

To CU'CKO] 
Man's wife; to 
married. 

CU'CKOLDI 
eucxold, Figur. 
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forts of mines in the mountains, and foreſts | and roſemary. 


jull of game. The produce is ſugar-canes, 


ginger, caſſia, wild 
tobacco, called by 


cinnamon, and very good 
the Spaniards Cigarros. 


Havannah is the capital town, and is ſeated 
on the weſtern fide of the iſle, next Florida. 
The galleons that return annually to Spain ren- 
dezvous at Havannah, This iſland is about 
120 miles S. of Florida, 30 W. of Hiſpauiola, 
and 75 N. of Jamaica, 


CU'BATURE. , the finding the ſolid eon- 


tents of a body. 


CUBE, / [x#9Co;, Gr.] in Geometry, a 
ſolid body, conſiſting of fix equal ſquare fides. 
la Arithmetic, a number ariſing from the mul- 
tiplication of a ſquare number by its root. 

CU'BIC, or CU'BICAL, a. belonging to, 
or having the properties of, a cube. 

CU'BICALNESS, the ſtate or quality of 


deing cubical. 


CU'BIFORN, 4. in the ſhape or form of a 


eube. 

CU'BIT, / Ceubitus, Lat. ] a meaſure in uſe 
among the ancients, which was the diſtance 
from the elbow bending inwards to the extre- 
mity of the middle finger, fixed by ſome to 
1 foot g inches, and _$8.® of an inch, Engliſh 


1000 


meaſure; by others, to 1 5 24 foot ; the rea- 


ſon of this variety 


15, that in Scripture there 


were two kinds of cubits, one meaſuring ac- 
cording to the firſt computation, and the other 
according to the latter. 


CU'BITA L. a, 


meaſure of a cubit. 


containing the length or 


CU'BLEY, a village in Derbyſhire, 6 miles 


S. of Aſhburn. 
CU'CKFIELD, 
market on Fridays. 


a town of Suffex, with a 
It is ſeated in a dirty part 


of the country, and the market is but ſmall. It 
18 40 miles S. by W. of London. 

CU CKING-STOOL, / a chair in which 
women are plunged into the water, as a pu- 
niſkment for ſcolding. . 


CU'CKOLD, / 


[ cocu, Fr. ] one married to 


2 woman that violates the marriage bed. 
to CU'CROLD, v. a. to lie with another 
man's witez to lie with another man, though 


married, 


CUCROLDLY, ad. after the manner of a 
cuckold, Figuratively, mean or baſe. 
CU CROLNOM, /. the act of lying with 


znather man's wife 
cuckold. | 


; the ſtate or condition of a 


CU CEOO, or CU'CKOW, / [cavccow, 
Brit. in Natural Hiitory, a bird which appears 


' tha o 1 41 
in the tpring, ſaid 


to ſuck the eggs of other 


birds, and lay her own to be hatched in their 
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; hence it was uſual to give the huſband a 
the approach of an adulterer by crying 
es and in proceſs of time it was uſual to 
dhe perſon whoſe hed was defiled a cucke!d. , : ; 

| d is remarkable for the units y of Cultores Dei ; from whence is derived the word 
i note, and its name ſeems, in moſt lan- 


bages, to be derived from it. Figuratively, 
dec 4s a word of r 


eproach or contempt. 
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CU'CULLATE, or CU'CULLATED, 4. 
[cucullatus, Lat.] hooded ; covered with a hood 
or cowl ; reſembling a hood. 

CU'CUMBER, J. [vulgarly pron. cowcunie- 
ber | | cucumir, Lat.] a well known plant and 
fruit. Beſides the uſe of cucumbers as a food, 
their ſeed is one of the four greater cold ſeeds of 
the ſhops, and is almoſt an univerſal ingre- 
dient in emulſions, and of great ſervice in fe- 
vers and nephretic complaints, | 

CUCURBITA'CEOUS, [kukurbitdfveous] ' 
a. | from cucurbita, Lat.] in Botany, applied to 
thoſe plants which reſemble a gourd ; ſuch as 
the pompion and melon. 

CU'CURBITE, / a chymical veſſel or g)aſs 
made in the ſhape of a gourd, and commonly 
called a body. | ; 

CUD, /. [cud, Sax. ] the infide of the 
throat ; the food kept by a cow in the firſt ſto» 
mach, which it chews a ſecond time. 

CU'DDEN, or CU'DDY, // a clown; a 
ſtupid, ruſtic fellow. 

To CU'DDLE, v. z. [a low word] to lie 
cloſe ; to ſquat. | 

CU'DGEL, . [ kudſe, Belg.] a ſtick, made 
uſe of to ſtrike with, lighter than a club, and 
ſhorter than a pole. 

To&'CU'DGEL, v. a. to beat with a ſtick. 

CUDGEL-PROOF, 4. able to reſiſt a blow 
given by a ſtick or cudgel. 

CUE, /. [| queue, Fr.] the tail or end of any 
thing; the laſt words of a ſpeech, which a 
player looks upon as a ſign for him to begin to 
ſpeak. A hint, The partwhich a perſon is to 

lay in his turn. 

CUE'RPO, /. [Span. ] without the upper 
coat or cloak. | 

CUFF, /. [z»fa, Ital.] a box given on the 
ear, or the head, with the fit. To ſtrike with 
the talons, or wings, applied to birds. 


tively, to ſtrike with the fiſt, or talons. 

CUFF, /. | coeffe, Fr.] that part of the 
ſleeve which is turned back again from the 
wriſt towards the ſhoulder. . 

CUINAGE, / the making up twine in pe- 
culiar forms for carriage. 

CU'IRASS, [&awraſs] S. [ cairaſſe, Fr.] 4 
part of defenſive armour made ot iron well 
hammered, covering the body from the neck 
to the girdle. 

CUIRA'SSIER, [keurdſjeer] . a ſoldiet 
dreſſed in his armour, or cuiraſs. 

CUISH, /. [| cuiffe, Fr.] the armour which 
covers the thighs. 

CULDE'ES, [ celidei, Lat.] in Church hiſ- 
tory, a ſort of monkiſh prieſts, formerly inha- 
biting Scotland and Ireland. Being remarkable 
for the religious exercites of preaching and 
praying, they were called by way of eminence, 


Culdees. 

CU'LINARY, a. [from culina, Lat.] be- 
longing to the kitchen; or uſed in cookery. 

To CULL, v. a. [cuejllir, Fr.] to pick or 


CU'LLEN, 


| To CUFF, v. u. to fight; to ſcuffle. Ac» | 
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CU'LLEN, a parliament town of Scotland, 


ſeated on the ſea - coaſt of the county of Banff, 

40 miles W. of Aberdeen. h | 
CU'LLER, /. one who chooſes a thing 

From a great many others. 
CU'LLION, /.  ſcoglione, Ital.] a low, 


tempt. . 
_ CU'LLY, / [coglione, Ital.] a man decei- 
ved or ſeduced by ſharpers or proſtitutes. 

To CU'LLY, v. a. to make a fool of a per- 
ſon; todeceive or impoſe upon. 

CULMI'FEROUS, a. [culmus and fero, 
Lat.] in Botany, applied to ſuch plants as have 
a ſmooth jointed ſtalk, uſually hollow ; are 
wrapped about at each joint with ſingle, nar- 
row, ſharp-pointed leaves, and have their.ſeeds 
contained in chaffy hutks; ſuch as wheat, 
barley, &c. 

To CU'LMINATE, v. „. [from culmen, 
Lat.] in Aſtronomy, to be at its greateſt alti- 
tude ; to be vertical, or in its meridian. 

CULMINA'TION, / in Aſtronomy, the 
tranſit or paſſage of a ſtar over the 1neridian, 
or that point of its orbit wherein it is at its 
greateſt altitude, 

CU'LMSTOCK, a village in Devonſhire, 
5 miles S. of Wellington, 

CULPABT'LITY, / the quality which ſub- 
jects a thing to blame, or renders it an object 
of blame. 

CU'LPABLE, a. [culpabilis, Lat.] worthy 
of or deſerving blame, including the idea of 
ſome voluntary fault of a lighter kind. 

CU'LPABLENESS, /. the quality which 
renders a perſon an object of blame. | 

CU'LPABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
deſerve blame, 


CU'LPRIT, / a word uſed by a judge at 


the trial of a perſon, who, when the perſon | 


arraigned pleads not guilty, anſwers, ** Culprit, 
God ſend thee a good deliverance.” In Law, 
a malefactor, or criminal. 
_ CU'LROSS, a parliament town of Scotland, 
ſeated on the river Forth, in the county of 
Monteith, 33 miles N. E. of Edinburgh. 
CULT ER, or COU'LTER, y. [ culzer, Lat. ] 
the iron of a plough which cuts the ground 
perpendicular before the. plough-ſhare. 

To CU'LTIVATE, v. a. | cultiver, Fr.] 
to heighten the fruitfulneſs of the earth by 
manuring it, or by other methods of huſband- 
Ty. Figuratively, to improve the underſtand- 
ing by education and ſtudy. 

CULTIVA'TION, /. the act of improving 
ſoils by huſbandry. Figuratively, the im- 
provement of the underſtanding by education 
and ſtudy; improvement in any ſcience. 

CU'LTURE, / cultura, Lat.] the act of 
cultivating or tilling the ground. Figura- 
tively, the improvement of the mind by edu- 
cation and ſtudy ; improvement in any branch 
ot learning. 

To CU'LTURE, v. a. to cultivate; to ma- 
nure, till, or improve foil by labour, and 
other methods of huſbandry, 

CU'LVER, /. [ culfre, Sax. | a pigeon. 


'E: U N * 
CU'LVERIN, /. Ceculeurin, Fr.] a fender 
piece of ordnance, or artillery, from g; obe 
half to 5 inches bore, from 19 to 12 feet log 
and carrying a ſhot from 5 one fourth to 3three 
fourth inches diameter. | 

To CU'MBER, v. a. [| komberen, Belg.) to 
hinder a 2 from acting by its weight; to 
put a per ſon to difficulty in managing a thing 
by its weight or length. Figuratively, to loa 
with ſomething uſeleſs ; to diſturb, diſtreb, 
or involve in difficulties; to diſtract or per. 
plex with variety of employments. 

CU'MBER, /. [ komber, Belg.] hindrance; 
unmanageableneſs cauſed by bulk. 

CU'MBERLAND, a county of England, 
75 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, and is 
bounded on the N. by Scotland and part ef 
Northumberland, on the W. by the Iriſh ſea, 
on the S. by Lancaſhire, and on the E. by 
Weſtmoreland, Durham, and Northumberland. 
It contains one city, 14 market-towns, 38 
pariſhes, and ſends 6 members to parliament, 
The air is ſharp and cold, and the land for the 
moſt part hilly. It yields plenty of fiſn, fleſh, 


and fowls, with abundance of large ſalmon, | 


The principal mountains are, Skiddow, which 
is very high, from whence runs a ridge of 
mountains, called the Fells, to the mo 
northern part of the county; it is watered by 
ſeveral rivers, beſides lakes and meers, and 
art of the Pits wall runs through this county, 
Fo this county, near Keſwick, are mines of 
black lead, which, if not the only ones in the 
world, are certainly the beſt. Beſides which 
there are mines of coal, copper, apd lapis ca- 
laminaris. Carliſle is the principal town, 
CU'MBERSOME, a. occaſioning greit 
trouble and vexation. | Figuratively, burthen- 
ſome ; occaſioning perplexity ; unwieldy, or 
not eaſily managed, on account of its length 
or weight. 
CU'MBROUS, 4. troubleſome, vexatious; 
cauſing uneaſineſs. ; 
To CU'MULATE, v. a. to lay one thing 
upon another; to heap together. — 
CUNCTA'TION, /. [Ccunctatio, Lat.] the 
act of deferring the doing of a thing to wo- 
ther time which ought to be done imfe- 
diately. 
To CUND, v. 1. [konnen, Belg.] to git 
notice. Obſolete. See Cox DER, of BALK II. 
CU'NEAL, a. [ cuneus, Lat.] relating b, 
or having the ſhape of, a wedge. 
CU NEATED, part. [ cuncatus, Lat.] mat 
in the form of a wedge. 
CU'NNER, J. a kind of fiſh, leſs than 
oyſter, which ſticks cloſe to the rocks. 
CU'NNING, a. | from connan, Sax. ] learned 
knowing, or of an extenſive knowledge. Pete 
formed with art or ſkill ; curious. Fig 
tively, fly; deſigning; crafty; over-reaching 
another by ſuperior wit and underſtanding. | 
CU'NNING, / [ cunninge, Sax. ] att; 
deceit; ſuperior talents employed in deceiving 
others; art; ſkill; knowledge. 
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CUR 
Bus NNINGLY, ad. in a ly, crafty man- 
© CU'NNINGNESS, Jl. craftineſs ; flyneſs. 

CUP, / [cup Sax. ] a ſmall veſſel, with a 
foot, to drink in. Figuratively, the liquor 
contained in a cup. In the plural, a merry 
bout or entertainment of drinking, Any thing 
hollow like a cup, às the huſk of an acorn, the 
dell of a flower. ; 

To CUP, v. 7. to ſupply with liquer, * A 
ſ-nſe now obſolete. To bleed a perſon after 
having fixed a cupping-glaſs to the part. 

CU'PBOARD,/. | cup and bord, Sax. ] a caſe 
or receptacle; a place fitted with ſhelves and a 
door, in which victuals or earthern ware are 
placed, diſtinguiſhed from a cloſet, which 1s 
conſiderably longer. - 

To CU'PBOARD, v. a. to put in a cup» 
board, Figuratively, to board. 

CU'POLA, /. [Ital.] in Architecture, a 
ſpherical vault, or the round of the top of the 
dome of a church, which reſembles a cup in- 
yerted; called by ſome a lanthorn. 

CU'PPER, /. one who applies a cupping- 

laſs, and ſcarities a perſon. 

CU'PPING, /. in Surgery, the applying a 
cupping-glaſs for the diſcharge of blood, and 
other humours, by the ſkin. 

CU'PPING-GLASS, /. a glaſs veſſel, which 

having its air rarified, gives room for that 
contained in the part to Which it is applied to 
expand itſelf, and bring with it ſuch humours 
25 it is involved in, which are afterwards 
diſcharged by a ſcarifier, or inſtrument fitted 
with the points of ſeveral lancets, which by 
means ot a ſpring enter the ſkin at the ſame 
time, 

CUPREOUS, a. | cupreus, Lat.] coppery, 
or conſiſting of copper. 

CUR, /. | korre, Belg. ] a degenerate, worth- 
leſs dog. Figuratively, uſed as a term of re- 
p:0ach fer a man. 

CU'RABLE, a. that which may be healed. 

CU'RABLENESS, /. the poſſibility of 
being healed, 

CU'RACY, /. the employment of a cler- 
gyman, who does the duty of the perſon who 
has the benefice, for a certain ſalary. 

CU'RATE, /. a clergyman who performs 
the 3 of another for a ſalary; a pariſh 
Pl ICT, 

_ CURATIVE, a. relating to the cure of a 
ciieaie; recovering, or able to recover from a 
Cilorder, 6 

CURA'TOR, J [Lat.] one who has the 
cure aud ſuperintendance of a thing, place, or 
perion, 

CURB, /. [cenrber, Fr.] in Farriery, an 
iron chain taſtened to the upper part of the 
branches ot a bridle, in a hole called the eye, 
and running over the beard of a horſe, uſed to 
manage a hard-mouthed horſe. Figuratively, 


2 reſtraint put on the inclinations of a perſon. 
It is allo a large ſwelling that runs along the 
nie of a horie's hoof, 
hind, 
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him go lame, after he has been heated. 

To CURB, v. a. to manage, or guide 2 
horſe by means of a. curb. Figuratively, to 
check, or reſtrain the paſſions or incline» 
tions. | 
CURD, /. [| kruyden, Belg. ] the thickening ot 
clotting ef any liquor, generally applied te 
that of milk, which is occaſioned by mixing 
runnet with it. | 

To CU'RDLE, v. . to grow into clots; 
to grow thick, like milk mixed with runnet, 
Actively, to make a thing grow thick, clot, 
or coagulate, by mixing ſome acid with it. 

CU'RDY, à. coagulated ; clotted. 

CURE, /. [cura, Lat.] a remedy; the 
healing of a wound, or recovering from a diſ- 
eaſe; the benefice or employment of a clergy- 
man or curate. Synan, Cure ſeems to have 
no other object than ſtubborn diſorders, and 
thoſe which proceed from conſtitution ; where- 
as remedy has a view ta flight complaints, and 
ſuch as are of ſhort duration, 

To CURE, v. 4. | curo, Lat.] to heal a 
wound; to reſtore to health; to recover from 
a diſeaſe. In Ceokery, to preſerve ' from 
ſtinking, or corrupting ; to ſalt. . 

CU'RELESS, à. without cure or remedy : 
not to be cured, N 

CU RER, , a healer or phyſician. 

CU'RFEW, /. [ couvre-feu, Fr.] an even- 
ing bell, on the ſound ot which every man 
was obliged to put out his fire, and extinguiſh 
his candle, in the time of the Conqueror. 
Figuratively, any bell which tolls conttantly 
in the night-time ; a cover for a fire, or a fire- 
place, | 

CURIO'SITY, /, a propenſity or diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſoul, which inclines it to enquire 
after new objects, and to delight in viewing 
them; a nice experiment; an object of eu- 
rioſity, or a rarity. 8 

CU'RIOUS, a. [eurieſiu, Lat.] inquiſitive, 
or diſpoſed to enquire into novelties, whether 
they reſpect truths or objects of ſight; atten- 
tive to, or diligent. Accurate, or careful to 
avoid an impropriety or miſtake. Exact; 
nice; artful ; elegant; neat; rigid; ſevere; 

 CU'RIOUSLY, ad. in an inquiſitive, ex- 
at, accurate, elegant, laboured, or high-ti- 
niſhed manner; captiouſly. 

CURL, / a ringlet of hair formed into 8 
ring, or making many concentric circles, Fi- 
guratively, a wave; undulatien; or waving 
line. 

CURL, v. a. [cyrlan, Sax.] to make the 
hair twiſt in circles or ringlets; to writhe, or 
twiſt round; to dreſs with curls; to raiſe in 
waves or in a ſpiral form. Neuterly, to form 
itſelf into ringlets; to form circular lines; to 
twiſt itſelf. 

CU'RLEW, . [courlieu, Fr.] a water-fowl, 
with a long beak, of a grey colour, with red 
and black ſpots. Ez 

CURMU'DGEON, /. [a corrupt pronun- 
ciation and ſpelling of caxr mechant, Fr. a 
bad heart] one who is void of genereſity; a 


niggardly or ayaricious perſon ; a miſer. 
| 4 CURMU'DGEONLY, 


CUR. 


CURMU'DGEONLY, ad. in an avaricious, | 


aiggardly, covetous manner. 

CU'RRANT, /{. in Botany; the tree ſo 
ealled, and the berry of it; likewiſe a ſmall 
dried grape; properly written corinth. 

CU'RRENCY, / circulation; paſſing from 
hand to hand, and acknowledged as legal, ap- 

plied to coin or money, whether in metal or 
paper. General reception; fluency, readineſs 
ot utterance; conſtant flow; uninterrupted 
eourſe ; general eſteem and repute. 

CU'RRENT, a. [ currens, Lat. | paſſing from 
hand to hand; eſtabliſhed or legal, applied to 
money. Generally received, not contradicted, 
applied to opinions. Popular, or eftabliſked 
by a majority; faſhionable; paſſable, or to 
be admitted; what is now paſſing. In Com- 
merce, account cxrrent, is that which is opened 
by two perſons that have dealings with each 
ether, wherein the different debts and credits 
of each are regiſtered on oppoſite ſides, in order 
to form a balance between them. 

CURRENT, /. in Hydrography, a run- 
ning ſtream. In Navigation, a progreſſive 
motion of the water of the ſea, by which a 
ſhip may be retarded in her courſe,gor carried 
more ſwiftly, when moving in the ſame di- 
rection as the current. SyNoN, A ſtream 
iſſues from a head, and moves forward with a 
continuity of parts. A current is a certain 
progreſſive motion of ſome fluid body. Thele 
words in the literal ſenſe are applied to water. 
Thus we ſay the fiream of a river, the current 
af the ſea. N 4 

CU'RRENTLY, ad. in a conſtant motion ; 
without oppoſition ; without ceaſing. 

CU'RRENTNESS, - /. circulation; general 
reception; eaſineſs of pronunciation. 


CU'RRIER, / [coriarius, Lat.] one who 


dreſſe leather. 
CU'RRISH, a. like a cur; ſnappiſh; quar- 
x:llome. 
To CU'RRY, v. 4. [from corium, Lat.] 
to dreſs leather with oil, tallow, Sc. To tub 
a horſe with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument or 
comb, in order to ſmooth his hide, promote 
circulation, and increaſe his fleſh. Figura- 
tively, to tickle, to flatter, To curry favorr 
with, is to endeavour to gain the eſteem or 
friencſhip of another by trivial offices, and 
ſmall compliances. . 
CU'RRYCOMB, /. an iron inftrument ſet 
with iron teeth or wires, uſed to dreſs a horſe. 
To CURSE, v. 4. [ cx ſtan, Sax. ] to with 
a perſon ill; to devote to deſtruction. Figu- 
ratively, to afflict or torment. Fl 
CURSE, /. the action of wiſhing any tre- 
mendous evil to another. The act of devoting 
to temporal or eternal torments; affliction ; 
torment; or miſery. 
CURSED, part. under a curſe. 
tively, hateful; unholy; vexatious. 
CU'RSEDNESS, /. the ſtate of being under 
2 curſe. 
CU'RSITOR, / [Lat.] an officer, or 
clerk belonging to Chancery, who makes out 


eriginal writs, There are 24, having each 


Figura- 


CT US 
particular ſhires allotted them, for which che 
make ſuch eriginal writs as are required, and 
are called clerks of courſe in the oath of the 
clerks of "Chancery. | 

CU'RSORILY, ad. in a haſty manner; 
without care or attention. 

CU'RSORINESS, J. haſte; lightneſs of 
attention. 

CU'RSORY, a. e Lat.] hafty; 
quick; careleſs; tranſient. ; 

CURST, 4. {| kor/el, Belg. ] froward; ſnarl. 
ing; peevith; delighting in miſchief, 

CURT, a. [curtus, Lat.] ſhort. 

To CU'RTTAIL, v. a. | curto, Lat.] to cut 
off; to ſhorten by cutting. Figuratively, w 
retrench, applied to expences. 

CU'RTAIL-DOG, /, a dog whoſe tail is 
cut off, and is thence rendered unkit for courl. 
ing; perhaps the original, from whence Cur 
is formed by contraction. 

CU'RTAIL-DOUBLE, F. a muſical wind 
inſtrument like the baſſoon, which plays the 
baſs to the hautboy. 

CU'RTAIN, /. [ cortira, Lat ] a cloth hung 
before 4 window, and running on a ftring or 
iron rod, by which means it is ſpread or con- 
tracted, made uſe of to exclude the light, air, 
or to hide any thing. In Fortification, that 
part of a wall er rampart which lies betuten 
two baſtions. 

To CU'RTAIN, v. 4. to furniſh, or hang 
with curtains, ; 

CU'RTATE DISTANCE, / in Aﬀrons- 
my, the diſtance of the ſun's place, and that 
of a planet reduced to the ecliptic. 

CURTA'TION, /. [| cartatio, Lat.] in A- 
ſtronomy, a little part cut off from the line f 
a planet's interval or diſtance from the ſun. 

CU/RVATED, a. | curvatus, Lat.] bent, 

CURVA'TION, J. the act of bending ot 
crooking, | 

CURVE. a. [curvns, Lat.] crooked, dem, 
formed, or forced from a perpendicular at 
ſtraight ſurface to an angular one. 

CURVE, /, any thing bent; 2 ee, 
In Geometry, a line whoſe points are pc 


and extend different ways, running on pee 
ally in all directions, and may be cut by aig , 
line in more points than one. 

To CURVE, v. a. to bend; to crook; 0 
bend hack, or fold. 

To CU'RVET, v. a. | corvettare, Ital.] to 
bound, or leap; to friſk; to grow wanton or 
licentious. 4 

CU'RVET, / in the Menage, a Ie? 
bound. Figuratively, a frolic er prank. 

CURVILUNEAR, a. 
Lat.] conſiſting of, or compoſed of one or more 
crooked lines. + 

CU'RVITY, /. crookedneſs. f 

CU'SHION, J [kuſſen, Belg.] a aff o 
ſilk, velvet, or worſted, ſtuffed with woch 
feathers, or horſe-hair, placed on the ſeat of a 
chair, to render the fitting eaſy. 3 

CU'SHIONED, a. ſupported by cuſhions; 
leated on a cuſhion. 2 


GUSP, J. [cu/pir, Lat. ] in Aſtronom), me 


| cur Vu and {ine | 


( 
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CU -X 
horns of the moon, or any other planet, | 

CU'SPATED, or CU'SPIDATED, a, [ from 
</pic, Lat.] in Botany, applied to the leaves 
or petals of a flower, which end in a point, 
called ſpear- ſnaped by Miller. : ; 

CUSTARD, / [cwf/ard, Brit.] a kind of 
paſtry made with milk, eggs, and ſugar, which 
ne thickened into a maſs, either by baking in 
an oven, or boil:ng over a fire, 

CU'STODY, / [ cuftodia, Lat. ] confine- 
meat in priſon; reſtraint of liberty. Figura- 
tively, the charge or keeping of a perſon; de- 
fence; preſervation ; ſecurity. 

CU'STOM, / [ couſtume, Fr.] repeated and 
kabitual practice of any action; faſhion, or 
method adopted by the majority; an eſtabliſn- 
ed manner; a good run of trade; a tribute or 
tax paid to the government on goods imported 
or exported. Cu/tom-houſe is the place where 
thoſe taxes are paid. Among Lawyers, it is a 
law or right not written, eſtabliſhed by long 
uſage, and the conſent of eur anceſtors, has 
been, and daily is, practiſed. SY NON. Faſhi- 
introduces itſelf, and extends daily. Cuflom 
etabliſhes itſelf, and gains authority. The 
firt forms a mode; the ſecond a uſage. Each 
1 a kind of law independent on reaſon, with 
r:{pet to that which relates to our outward ac- 
tions. Cms relate to the general practice of 

the people; manners to their way of life; and 
faſjbions to their dreſs. f 

CUSTOMABLE, a. that whieh is fre- 

vently, or commonly practiſed, 

CU'STOMARY, ad. commonly; generally. 
F CUSTOMARINESS, / frequency of re- 

petition, or practice. | 

CUSTOMARY, a. habitual ; uſual, 

CUSTOMED, a. uſual; common; gene- 
rally praiſed. 

CUSTOMER, /. one who purchaſes any 
thing of a tradeſman. 

CU'STOS, J [Lat.] a keeper, or perſon 
who has the charge. of any thing. So, Cu/tos 
B eum is a clerk belonging to the Common 
Pleas, who has the charge of writs and records 
6 privs; there is alſo one in the Court 
ot King's bench, who files ſuch writs as are 
to be Pied, and all warrants of attorney, and 
tranſcrives or makes out records of Nift prius. 
Cage, Retulorum, one who has the cuſtody of 
tos er records of the ſeſſions of peace; he is 
4.04 juſtice of the peace, and of the quorum, 
in the county where he has his office. Cy/fos 
»f'rirralium, one who acts as an eccleſiaſtical 
Juize during the vacancy of a ſee. Cuſtos Tem- 
þr4/iny;, one appointed by the king to take 
ere of the rents and profits of a vacant ſee. 

_ CU'STREL, / a buckler-bearer ; a veſſel 
for 1olding wine. ; 

. 16 CPV v. 4. [preter and participle paſ- 
3 | from ccutequ, Fr.] to penetrate, or 

Vice ith a ſharp-edged inſtrument; to hew; 
„curve; to wound, or pierce with any uneaſy 
® poignant ſenſation, In Gaming, to ſepa- 
"3 a pack of cards, by taking off ſome of 

em trom the others, To interſect; tocroſs. 


to deſtroy; to reſcind; to intercept ; do ab. 


1 


viate; to with-hold ; to preclude; to interrupt; 
to abbreviate. To cut out, to ſhape ; to form; 
to contrive; to fit; to. debar; to 'excel. To 
cut up, to carve, or divide a joint or fowl pro- 
perly. 

CUT, part. prepared, or fit for uſe, allud- 
ing to hewn timber, 
CUT, /. the action or effect of a ſharp or 
edged inſtrument; a channel made by art; 3 


ſmall piece, or ſhred, ſeparated by an edge tool 


from a larger ſubſtance; a lot; a ſhort way, 
by which ſome winding is cut off, or avoided; 
a picture taken from a copper-plate, or carved 
weod. Faſhion ; form; ſhape. 

CUTA'NEOUS, 4. relating to the ſkin. 

CU'TICLE, , [cuticula, Lat.] the firſt and 
outermoſt cover ing of the body, commonly call- 
ed the ſcarf-ſkin, which riſes on the applicati- 
on of a bliſter-plaſter. Figuratively, a thin 
{kin formed on the ſurface of any liquor. 

CUTLU CULAR, a. belonging to the cuticle, 
or ſkin. 

CU'TLASS, / [ coutelas, Fr.] a broad cut» 
ting ſword. 

CU'TLER, / [coutelier, Fr.] one wha 
makes and ſells knives. 

CU'T-PURSE, /, one who robs a perſon of 
his money by cutting his purſe; a common 
practice before the inyention of breeches, when 
men wore their purſes at their girdles; a thief 
a robber. - . 

CU'TTER, / a perſon or inſtrument which 


cuts any thing; a ſmall nimble ſailing veſſel ; 


the fore-teeth. 
CU'T-THROAT, /. a murderer. 
CU'T-THROAT, a. cruel, barbarous. 
CUTTING, J, a ſhred, or piece ſeparated 
by means of a knife, or ſharp inftrument. In 
Surzery, it ſignifies the extracting the ſtone out 
of the bladder. In the Menage, it is when the 
feet of a horſe interſere, or when, with the 
ſhoe of one hoof, he beats off the ſkin from 
the pditern joint of another hoof. In Painting, 
it is the laying one ſtrong lively colour over 
another, without any ſhade or ſoftening. 
CU'TTLE-FISH, / | cuttlewiſch, Belg. ] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh, which, when purſued 
by a fiſh of prey, emits a black liquor, by 
which it darkens the water and eſcapes. 
CY'CLE, / | zuxx%, Gr.] in Chronology, 


is a certain period or ſeries of years, which 


regularly proceed from the firſt to the laſt, and 


then return again to the firſt, and circulate per- 
petually, The cycle of the ſun conſiſts of 28 
years; that of the moon is a period of 19 years. 
The cycle of the Reman indiction is completed in 
15 years. 

CY'CLOID, {. [xux>:itng, Gr. ] a geometri- 
cal curve, formed by the line which a nail, in 
the circumference of a wheel, makes in the 
air, while the wheel revolves in a right line. 

CYCLO'IDAL, a. relating to a cycloid. 


The cycloidal ſpace is that contained between a 


cycloid and its ſubſtance, 


CYCLOPÆE DIA, /. [xe and wadia, 


Furatively, to excel, or ſurpaſs, To cut + 
p 


Gr. la ci of knowledge; à courſe of ſciencer. 
| ] a cugle edge 7 a CY'GNET, 
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- Inſtrument uſed by the ancients, ſuppoſed to be 


Gr.] a ſpecies of madneſs, in which perſons re- 


VT S 
CY'GNET, /. {from cycnus, Lat.] a young 


ſwan, 

CY'LINDER, /. [z5\vdp?y, Gr.] in Geo- 
metry, a round ſolid, having its bafis circular, 
equal, and parallel, in the form of a rolling 
ſtone, uſed by gardeners. 

CYLI'NDRIC, or CYLI'NDRICAL, 4. 
partaking of the nature, or in the form of a 
cylinder. ; 

. CY'MAR, /½ [properly written fimar] a 
ſlight looſe covering or ſcarf. d 

CYMA'TIUM, /. [xuw4Triy, Gr.] in Ar- 
chitecture, a member, or moulding of the cor- 
nice, the profile of which is waved, or concave 
at top, and convex at bottom. 

CY'MBAL, , [cymbalum, Lat.] a muſical 


made of braſs, and in the form of a kettle-drum, 
though ſomewhat leſs. N 
CYNA'NTHROPY, /. [x and & hag, 


ſemble a dog; the ſp:cies of madneſs contracted 
by the bite of a mad dog. 

. CYNEGE'TICS, {. [wurzynrin, Gr.] the 
art of hunting; the art of training dogs for 
hunting, 

CY'NIC, or CY'NICAL, a. [xun3;, Gr. } 
fnarling ; brutal, or partaking of the qualities 
of a Cynic philoſopher, who was remarkable 
for his contempt ot riches, and rigorous repre- 
henſion of vice. 

CY'NIC, /. a philoſopher who valued him- 
ſet for his contempt af every thing, except 
morality ; a ſe& founded by Diogenes. 

CY'NOSURE, / | xor6&pz, Gr. ] in Aſtro- 
nomy, the name given by the Greeks to Urſa 
Minor, or the Little Bear; the polar ſtar, by 
which ſailors ſteer, 

CY'PRESS-TREE, T { cyprefſus, Lat.] a 
tall ſtraight tree, whoſe fruit is of no uſe ; its 
leaves are bitter, and the very ſmell and ſhade of 
It are dangerous. Hence, the Romans looked 
on it as a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at tune- 
rals, and in mournful eeremonies. The wood 
of it is always green, very heavy, of a good 
ſmell, and never rots, or is worm-caten. 

CY'PRUS, / [fo called from the place 
where it was made] a thin tranſparent ſtuff, 
uled for ſieves, &c. 

CY'PRUS, an iſland of Aſia, in the Medi- 
terranean Sea, near the coaſt of Syria and Na- 
tolia. It was taken by the Turks from the 
Venetians in 1570. It is divided into four pro- 
vinces, namely, Paphia to the E. S:laminia to 
the W. Amathuſia to the S. and Lapithia te 
the N. This iſtand brings in the Turks 12501. 
aunually, though the governor is changed every 
year. The exports of the iſland are. ſilks, wool, 
uraber, and wine: the imports are, French and 
Venetian broad cloths, and ſometimes a few 
bales of Engliſh manufactory, cutlery wares, 
toys, ſugar, tin, lead, and all ſorts of ſilks. But 
the people are ſo miſerably poor, that there is 
no great conſumption of any of theſe things. 


CYST, / {x55 Gr.] in Surgery, a bag g 


containing ſome morbid matter, 


DAG 

CYSTO'TOMY, . Lxũęię and rium, Gr.) 
the act of opening encyſted tumours; or cuttir 
the bag in which any morbid matter is 2 
tained. | 

CZAR, [zar] . [Sclav. ] written more 
perly fzar, > x the emperor of Ruſtia. 

CZARI'NA [ zareena] /. the title of 
empreſs of Ruſſia, * 85 


D 


\ The fourth letter of the alphabet, u 
y a conſonant, differing but little in 
7 ſound from T. In the Roman, Saxon, 
and eur alphabet, it is of the ſame ſhape, ay 
ſeems formed from the Delta of the Greeks, lt 
is pronounced by applying the tip of the tongue 
to the fore part of the palate, and then ſepas 
rating them by a gentle breathing, the lip 
being open at the ſame time. The ſound of 
D in the Engliſh is uniform, and is never mute, 
except in the words Wedneſday and bundle. 
chief. D, as anumeral, denotes 500; and vic 
a daſh over it thus D, 5000. In abbreyis, 
tions, it has various ſignifications; thus D. 
ſtands for doctor, as M. D. for do&or of mid- 
cine ; D. T. doctor of theology; D. D. dad f 
divinity. 
To DAB, v. a. [dauber, Fr.] to touch 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. 
DAB, /, a ſmall lump, generally applied to 
ſomething moiſt ; a blow with ſomething moiſt 


or ſoft, In low language, a perſon expert i 
any thing, In Natural Hiſtory, a ſmall fu 
fiſh 


To DA'BBLE, v. a. [dabbelen, Belg.] to 
(ſmear, moiſten, or daub with ſomething wet; 
to play in the water; to do any thing in a flight 
or ſuperficial manner, 

DA'BBLER, /. one that plays in water 


perficially; one who never makes himſelf z 
complete maſter of any ſubject, or branch d 
ſcience, 

DA'B-CHICK, /, a water-fowl. 

DA CA'PO, /. an Italian term in Muſic, 
meaning that the firſt part of the tune ſhould 
be repeated at the concluſion. -Þ 

DACE, /. | derceau, Fr.] a ſmall river-fib 
reſembling a roach, but ſomething leſs. _ 

DA'CTYL, /. [| da&ylus, Lat.] a foot n 
Latin and Greek poetry, conſiſting of one long 
and two ſhort ſyllables. = 

DAD, or DA'DDY, / | zad, Brit.] a child's 
way of expreſſing father. 2 

DE DAL, 4. dædalut, Lat.] vari 
variegated ; ſkilful. 

DA'FFODIL, DAFFODILLY, or Daf. 
FODOWNDULLY, / in Botany, the gat. 
ciſſus. 

To DAFT, v. 4. to teſs aſide; to thr 
away ſlightly. | 

DAG, R Fr.] a dagger; * hard 


un. : 
To DAG, v. a. [ dag, Sax. ] to dirt ot be. 
i 

mire the lower parts of a garmen DA'GG TY 


- CY'STIC, 4. in Surgery, contained in a bag. | 


Figuratively, one who performs à thing ſu- 


I 


DA'GGER, /. 
In Fencing School 
2 baſket hilt, uſed 
the obeliſk, uſed 1 
of this form [t]. 
DAGGERS-D! 
drawing a dagger. 
nels, or readineſs 
To DA'GGLE. 
DA'ILY, 4. [4 
or repeated every « 
or frequently. 
DAINTILX, 
delicate manner 7 
- DAIINTINESS 
gance; nicety 3 
deing eaſily pleaſ 
productions of art 
DA'INTY, 43. 
purchaſed with g 
delicate or exqui 
not eaſily pleaſe 
elegant; well or 
tected. 
DAIINTY, /. 
taſte, A word of 
DAIRY, /. 
milk | the emplc 
Kinds of foad fro 
farm, or place wh 
or cheeſe made. 
DAIRY-MAI 
has the care of tt 
chteſe. 
DATSY, [d 
a ſpring flower cal 
DALE, ca h 
hills; a vale or v: 
fer the moſt part x 
waters from che þ 
rally converted int 
beautital incloſure 
132 delight: ul pro 
to be ploughed tha 
DA'LLIANCE 
lovers, Figuratiy 
couple. Delay, o 
DA'LLIER, 
practites acts of to 
VALKE'TTH, 
Lothian, fix miles 
Ta DA LLV, 
te play the fool; 
ume in idle play; 
bels; to ſport; to 
DA'T.T« N, a 
Market on Saturda 
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BY M, 7. | vor 
C 1 ay 3 
ers lormer 
mother, applied 
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Fei to perions, 


DAM 

NA'GGER, / [dague, F r.] a ſhort ſword. 
In Fencing Schools, a blunt blade of iron with 
1 baſket hilt, uſed for defence. In Printing, 
the obeliſk, uſed s a mark of reference, and 
this form [. 

x rr EC DRA'WING, . the act of 
drawing a dagger. Figuratively, quarrelſome- 
neſs, or readineſs to fight. 

To DA'GGLE. See DRAGGLE. 

DAILY, a. [deg/ic, Sax. ] happening, done, 
or repeated every day. Figuratively, conſtantly, 
or frequently. 3 

DAINTILV, ad. in a curious, elegant, or 
delicate manner; deliciouſly ; pleaſantly. 
DAINTINESS, J. e 4 ſoftneſs; ele- 
gnce; nicety ; ſqueamiſhneſs ; or the net 
deing eaſily pleaſed either with food, or the 


productions of art. 


DA'INTY, a. pleaſing to the taſte, and 
purchaſed with great colt. Figuratively, of dening, a {mall round black plumb, of a- 


delicate or exquiſite ſenfibility z ſqueamiſh ; 
not eaſily pleaſed with food; ſcrupulous ; 
elegant; well or nicely formed; nice, or af- 
tected. | 

DA'INTY, / ſome rare food of exquiſite 
take, A word of fondneſs. 

DAIRY, /. [from dey, an old word for 
milk | the employment of making ſeveral 
Kinds of foad from milk; paſturage ; a milk 
farm, or place where milk is kept, and butter 
or cheeſe made, 

DAIRY-MAID, /. a woman-ſervant, who 
has the care of the dairy, and makes butter or 
cheeſe. | 
DAISY, [diizy] /. [ dais, Fr.] in Botany, 
a ſpring flower called the bellis. 

DALE, /. a low or hollow place between 
kills; a vale or valley. Sy NON. Valleys are, 
tor the moit part winding; and as they receive 
waters from the hills on each fide, are gene- 
nil; converted into meads. A fine vale, with 
beau incloſures, bounded by rifing woods, 
2 deiightiul proſpect. Dales are much eaſier 
to he ploughed than hilly lands. 

DA'LLIANCE, / acts of fondneſs between 
lovers, Figuratiyely, the careſſes of a married 
couple. Delay, or deferring a thing. 

DALLIER, / a trifler; a perſon who 
practuies acts of tondnels, 

VALKE'TTH, a town of Scotland, in Mid- 
Les uan, fix miles S. E. of Edinburgh. 

ig DA'LLY, wv. v. | dollen, Belg. ] to trifle; 
1 PlLy the fool; to amuſe one's ſelf, and loſe 
"C12 14.0 play ; to exchange careſſes of fond- 
eis; 10 i port z to trolic; to delay. 

DAT ON, 2 town in Lancaſhire, with a 
mages on Saturdays, It is ſeated on the ſpring- 
3 cr, in a Champaign country, not 
7 trom the ſea; and the ancient caſtle is 
edle gat to keep the records and priſoners 
"7 Ota the liberty of Furnes. It is 2731 
Rules a N. W. ot London. 

AM, /, {from dame, which, according to 


„der, lormerly ſignified a mother] the 
Moth 


C 


DAM 

DAM, /,. [ dam, Belg. ] a mole, bank, or 
any other obſtruction to confine water. : 

To DAM, v. a. | demman, Sax; | to confine 
water by moles or other obſtructions. Figu- 
ratively, to damp; to extinguiſh, obſtruct, or 
intercepft. 

DA MAGE, F. *[ domage, Fr.] miſchief ; 
hurt; detriment; loſs.» In Common Law, it 
is what the jurors, upon a trial, allow the party 
who appears to have ſuffered wrong. : 

To DA'MAGE, v. 4. to ſpoil, hurt, or im- 
pair any thing; to affect a perſon with loſs, 
or hinder him in the proſecution of his bufi- 
neſs. Neuterly, to impair; to loſe of its worth 
by time. a | 

DA'MAGEABLE, 4. that which may be 
impaired or ſpoiled by time; miſchievous or 
hurtful. | 

DA'MASCENE, or DA'MSON, J. in Gar- 


rough and aſtringent taſte, 

DA'MASK, / [ from Damaſcus, the place 
where it was invented] a manufacture of linen 
or filk woven with raiſed flowers; likewiſe a 
very fine ſteel, at Damaſcus in Syria, uſed for 


ſword and cutlaſs blades, and of a very fine: 


| temper. .Figuratively, a red colour, alluding 
to that of the damaſk roſe. | 

To DA'MASK, v. 4a. to weave linen or 
filk in raiſed figures; to variegate, diverſify, 
or embelliſh, To adorn fteel-work with 
figures. : G 

DAMASK-ROSE, / a red roſe. 

DA'MASKEENING, J. the art of adorning 
iron and ſteel, by cutting and carving holes in 
them) and filling hem up with gold or ſilver 
wire. a 

DAME, /. [ dame, Fr.] originally applied to 
a perſon who was miſtreſs of a family, and of 
a noble birth, as it is at preſent uſed in Law; 
but commonly uſed now for a farmer's wife, or 
one of the lower ſort. Figuratively, women in 
general. 


doom, devote, or curle to eternal torments ; to 
condemn ; to explode or render any performance 
unpopular, by hiſſing or criticiſing. 

DA'MNABLE, a. deſerving, or juſtly con- 
demned to eternal puniſhment. Sometimes 
uſed, indecently, in a ludicrous ſenſe, for per- 
| nicious, or odious. 

DA'MNABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
incur eternal puniſhment. 

DAMNA'TION, J. exelufion from divine 
mercy ; the ſtate of a perſon who is ſentenced 
to eternal puniſhment. 
| DA'MNATORY, a. [ damnatorius, Lat.] 
containing the ſentence to eternal puniſhment. 

{ DA'MNED, part. hateful; deteſtable; a- 
bominable 3; doomed to everlaſting puniſh 
ment, 

| DAMNIFIC, a. procuring loſs; miſchiey- 
ous. 

To DA'MNIFY, v. a. [damnifico, Lat.] to 


„„ 4Ppiied mot commonly to beaſts ; cauſe loſs, to ſpoil, hurt, or impair. 


10 iguratively, and by way of reproach, ap- 
de perlons. ; 


DA'MNINGNESS, / tendency to ſubject 
a perſon to eternal puniſhments, | 
DAMP, 


To DAMN, [dam] , a. [ damno, Lat.] to 
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DAN 
DAMP, 4. [dampe, Belg.] moiſt; inclin- 
ing to wet; moiſtened by the air or vapours. 
Figuratively, dejected; full of ſorrow, on ac- 
count of ſome ſudden diſappointment or unex- 
pected calamity. 


DAMP, /. a fog, or miſt; a. moiſt, noxious | 


vapour. Figuratively, dejection or ſorrow, aril- 
zag from ſome ſudden calamity, 

To DAMP, v. à. to wet or moiſten; to 
chill; ordiminiſh heat by water. Figuratively, 
to leſſen any quality; to ſmother, check, or 
depreſs any ardour or paſſion. To weaken ; to 
abandon, 

DA'MPISHNESS, /. tendency to wetneſs, 
er moiſture, ariſing from fogs, vapours, &c. 

DAMN ESS, /. a cold moiſture, or toggi- 


nels. 
> DA'MPY, 4. moiſt or wet. 


” DA'MSEL, ,. [d moiſelle, Fr.] originally 


uſed for a young gentlewoman or lady of diſ- 
unction; an attendant of the higher rank; 
but at preſent for a young country laſs. 

DAN, /. [ dominus, Lat. | a title of dignity 
er honour, formerly uſed for maſter. 

To DANCE, v. n. | danſer, Fr. | to move in 
a graceful attitude, according to an air ſung, or 
played. Actively, to make a perſon dance, or 
tip. To dance attendance, is to wait in an 
humble and ſuppliant manner on a perſon. 

DANCE, /. [ danſe, Fr. | an agreeable mo- 
tion of the body and feet, adjuſted by art to the 
meaſure or tune of a muſical iuſtrument or the 
voice. 

DA'/NCER, / one who practiſes dancing. 

DA'NCING-MASTER, /. one who teaches 
the art of dancing. 

DANDELI'ON, /, [dent de lion, Fr. lion's 
tooth] in Botany, the name of a plant, which 
grows in the flelds. 

Da NDIPRAT, /. [ dandrin, Fr.] a little 
fellow, uſed ſometimes as a word of tondneſs, 
and ſometimes as a word of reproach. 

To DA'NDLE, v. a. | dandelen, Belg.] to 
Keep a child in mot.on, either on the knee 
or otherwiſe, to quiet it. Figuratively, to treat 
with too much fondneſs; to uſe like a child. 

DA'NDLER, F. a perſon that fondles a 
child. 

DA'NDRUFF, /. the dirt or ſcurf which 
ſticks to the head. 

DA'NEGELT, /. a tax, or tribute, on 
every hide of land, impoled on the Saxons, our 
anceſtors, by the Danes, on their frequent in- 
vaſions, as the arbitrary terms of peace, and 
their departure. But after their expulſion it 
was impofel as a continual yearly tax upon the 
whole nation, under king Echelred. It was 
levied by William I. and II. but was releafed 
by Henry I. and finally aboliſhed by king 
Stephen. 

DA'NEWORT, JF. in Botany, a ſpecies of 
elder, likewiſe called the dwart-elder, 

DA'NGER, /. [| darger, Fr.] hazard; riſ- 
que; or a condition which is liable to miſchiet 
or calamity. SyYNoNnN, The avaricious man, 
fpurred on by intereſt, fears no danger: ba- 
227d; his health and happineſs ; runs every i 


DAP 
that attends his profeſſion, and plidty «4... 
his all in ſearch of that which, 2 
worm _ 1e ſpirit to enjoy. 
o DA NG ER, v. a. to ex Jen. 
lamity, or miſery. NEWS a. 

DA'NGERLESS, a. out of a polſibility of 
— — 8 or accident, 

: » a. expoſed i 
loſs, harm or miſchief. 9 

DA'NGEROUSNESS, /. a condition which 
ex poſes to accidents, calamity, or death. 

To DA'NGLE, v. u. to hang looſe, ſo  t» 
be put in motion by the wind, breath, or 3 
ſhake. Figuratively, to hang as a dependent 
upon a perſon. | i 

DA'NGLER, /, a perſon who frequents the 
company of women merely to paſs or kill tine, 

DANK, a. [from Uuncken, Teut.] moik ; 
weltiſh. 5 

DA'NKISH, a. ſomewhat moiſt or wet. 

DA'NTZICK, one of the largeſt, richef, 
and ſtrangeſt towns of Europe, capital cf 
Regal Pruſſia, and of Pomerella in Poland, 
with a famous harbour, a biſhop's ſee, acl 
an univerſity. It is encompaſſed with a wal 
and fortifications of great extent. The houſts 
are well built of ſtone or brick, fix or ſewn 
ſtories high; and the granaries, containing 
vaſt quantities of grain and naval ftores, are 
{till higher, to which the ſhips lie cloſe, and 
take in their lading. The arſenal is well 
provided, and the exchange is a handſome 
ſtructure. It is reckoned to contain 200,000 
inhabitants, tho? there died of the plague, in 
1709, above 30, ooo perſons. The college 1 
provided with very learned profeſſors, It 
carries on a great trade, particularly in cem, 
timber, and naval ſtores, which are chicfly 
purchaſed by the Dutch. It is a free han- 
tiatic town, governed by its own laws, and 
magiſtrates, and all extraordinary affairs art 
decided by the council ; but if any thing very 
important happens, it is carried before the 
grand chancellor of Poland, or the diet, The 
eſtabliſhed religion is the Lutheran ; but there 
are Papiſts, Calviniſts, and - Anabaptiſts, who 
are all tolerated, The juriſdiction of this 
town extends about 50 miles round it : 
they maintain a garriſon at their own expence. 
It is ſeated on the weſtern banks of the rivet 
Weiſſel, or Viſtula, near the Gulph of Angi 
in the Baltick Sea; go miles S. E. of Marien · 
burg, and 140 N. of Warſaw. Lon. 19. 5 5 
lat. 54. 22. N. 

To DAP, v. a. [from dip] in Angling 6 
let tall or put gently into the water. 


ſtature, and full of ſpirit and vivacity. It i 
uſually ſpoken in contempt. 
DA'PPERLING, /. a perſon of low ſtature; 
a dwarf, a 
DA'PIFER, /. the dignity or office of gta 
maſter of a prince's houſhold,- In German 
the elector of Bavaria aſſumes the title of Ach 
dapifer of the empire, whoſe office is, at the 
coronatien of the emperor, to carry the 


diſh S s 
| of meat to table on horſe an” el, 


DA'PPER a. [dapper, Belg.] ſmall of | 


DA'PPLE,. « 
& with differe: 

To DA'PPL 
with a different 

DAR, or D. 
Severn. 

To DARE, «< 
dard, dtarran, 
without being d 
attend it. Act. 
perſon to fight. 

DARE, /. a 

ron to fight; 

DAREF UL, 


fear. 
DA'RING, 
geouſly underta 
tae dangers atte 
DA'RINGLU 
outrageous or in 
DA'RINGN] 
DARK, a. | 
bright; dull, ar 
to be ſeen throug 
Figuratively , ne 
ſcure ; ignorant 
ledge o revelal 
applied to the te 
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the condition of 
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To DA'RKE 
deprive of, or 
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DA'KK NESS 
abſent, and obje 
light become inv 
or difficult to bt 
The infernal 8 
of Satan. Sy x 
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DAR 


DA'PPLE, . marked, variegated, or cloud- 
& with different colours. 

To DA'PPLE, v. a. to ſtreak, or diverſify 
with a different colour, 

DAR, or DART, F. a fiſh found in the 
Severn. 

To DARE, v. x. . I durſt, or have 
darcd, dtarran, Sax, | to undertake a thing 
without being diſcouraged. by the dangers which 
attend it. Actively, te challenge, or provoke a 
perſon to fight. ; ; 

DARE, /. a provocation, or calling on a 
rſon to fight; a challenge; dehance. 
DA'REFUL, a. full of defiance 3 without 


fear. 

Pa RING, a. bold; adventurous; coura- 
ztouſly undertaking an affair notwithſtanding 
the dangers attending it. 

DA'RINGLY, ad. in a bold, courageous, 
outrageous or impudent manner. 

DA'RINGNESS, /. boldneſs. 

DARK, a. { deorc, Sax. ] without light. Nat 
bright; dull, applied to colours. Opake, not 
to be ſeen through; not having light in itſelf. 
Figuratively, not eaſy to be underſtood ; ob- 
ſcure ; ignorant; not enlightened with know- 
ledge o revelation, Gleomy ; not cheertul, 
applied to the temper. 

DARK, /. want of light, by which all ob- 
jetts become inviſible. Figuratively, obſcurity ; 
the condition of a perſon not known or famous ; 
want of knowledge; ignorance. 

To DA'RKEN, v. @. [adeorcian, Sax. ] to 
deprive of, or ſhut out, the light; to cloud, 
perplex; to render the mind unable to diſtin- 
tuith the qualities of ob-es ; to grow towards 
night; togrow dark or gloomy. 

DA'RKLING, part. hid in the dark; cen- 
cealed from fight. 

DA'RKLY, ad. in a ſituation void of light; 
obſcurely. 

DA'KKNESS, , a ſtate wherein light is 
abſent, and objects which are diſcovered by the 
lizht become inviſible z opakeneſs. Obſcurity, 
or difficult to be underſtood, applied to books. 
The infernal gloom ;z wickedneſs ; the empire 
of Satan. SyNon. Conſidering them in a 
hgurative ſenſe, darkneſs implies a fate of life 
in which we are ſhut up from the world ; as the 
fate of a hermit; ſtate of a recluſe. By ob/cu- 
11'3 15 underitood a ſtate of retirement, as when 
Ke retreat into the country far from the obſer- 
ration of the public eye. 

DA'RKING, or DO'RKING, a town of 
dart, with a market on Thurſdays. The 
marxet 15 noted for corn and proviſions, and 
more particularly for fowls. It is 23 miles 
S. W. of London, 

DA'RKSOM E, a. gloomy ; obſcure. 

DARLING, / [deorling, Sax.] a perſon 
more beloved than any other; a favourite. 

A DARLING . 

41 


a ſpacious market-place. 
miles N. by W. of London. 


D4\RMSTADT » a town of Germany, in 


It is 2384 


| 


DAT 

the circle-of the Upper Rhine, and capital of 
the landgravate of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, with a 
handſome caſtle, where its own. prince generally 
reſides. There have been lately built ſeveral 
hancſome houſes, and ſuburbs; and there is 
likewiſe a good college.“ It is ſeated on a river 
of the ſame name, 15 miles S. of Franckfort, 
and 30 N. W. of Heidelberg. Lon. 8.40. E. 
lat. 49.50. N. | 

To DARN, v. 4. to mend holes by ſtitches, 
ig imitation of the fabric of the ſtuff, 

DA'RNEL, /. a weed growing in Corn 
fields. 

To DA! RRAIN, v. 4. to prepare for battle; 
to range troops for battle. 

DART, /. [dard, Fr.] a ſmall lance or 
weapon thrown by the hand. 

To DART, v. a. to caft or throw a dart; 
to wound at a diſtance ; to emit, or caſt, Neu- 
terly, to fly as a dart, 

DA'RTFORD, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Saturdays, It is on the road te 
Rocheſter, and is accommodated with good inns. 
It is 154 miles E. by S. of London. 

DA*RTMOUTH, a ſea-port town of Devon- 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, It has a 
commodious harbour, and is a well-frequented 
and inhabited place, having a confiderable 
trade by ſea, 
ſeveral pariſhes, and is large and well built, 
containing three churches ; but the ftreets are 
narrow and bad, though they are all paved. 
It has the title of an earldom, and ſends two 
members to parliament. It is 204 miles W. b 
S. of London, 

To DASH, 5 uncertain etymology] v. 4. 
to throw oge thing with violence and ſudden- 
neſs againſt another; to break by throwing 
with violence; to beſprinkle; to wet by beat= 
ing the water with a ſtick, or by flinging a 
ſtone or other thing into it; to mingle or mix 
with another liquor ; to obliterate or cancel a 
writing, by drawing a careleſs ftroke over it 
with a pen; to make a perſon aſhamed; ta 
confound, Neuterly, to fly in waves or ſparkles 
over the ſurface or brim of a veſſel or bank; 
to fly in ſparkles or ſheets, attended with a 
loud noiſe, applied to water. 

DASH, /. the ſtroke occaſioned by flinging 
one body forcibly againſt another; a ſtroke 
made with a pen; a blow; a mixture of ano- 
ther liquor. 

DA'STARD, /. [adaſtriga, Sax.] a cow- 
ard; a perſon infamouſly fearful. 

To DA'STARD, v. a. to terrify ; to affect 
with fear. 

To DA'STARDIZE, v. a. to intimidate; 
to render cowardly with fear. 

DA'STARDLY, a. cowardly; mean; ti- 
morous. 

DA'STARDY, /. cowardlineſs. 

DATE, /. datum, Lat. ] the time or day in 
which a writing is ſigned or written, or an 
event happens; the time appointed for a thing 
to be done; continuance; the fruit of the 

alm-tree. : 

To DATE, v. a. to ſet down the time in 

which. 


It is a mayor-town, taken out of 


 DAVW 

which a thing is done, or a writing per- 
formed. | 
 DA'TELESS, &. without any fixed term or | 
period. | 

DA'TIVE, /. [ dativus, Lat.] the caſe of a 
noun which ſignifies the perſon to whom any 
thing is given or done; as we have no cafes in 
Engliſh, this relation is generally expreſſed by 
prefixing to before the noun, but after verbs 
of giving, the particle is omitted. In Law, ſuch 
executors as are appointed by a judge's decree, 

To DAUB, v. a. [dauber, Fr.] to ſmear 
with ſomething ſticking; to foil, or make 
dirty. Figuratively, to paint coarſely; to 
cover with ſomething which diſguiſes ; to cover 
with fomething gaudy ; to flattor grofly. 

DAU'BER, /. ene who foils or ſmears a 
thing; a coarſe painter. 

DA'VENTRY, or DAI'NTRY, a town of 
Northamptonſhire, with a market on Wed- 
neſdays. It is ſeated on the fide of a hill, and is 
a pretty handſome town on the great road to 
Cheſter and Carliſle; and the market is well 
ſupplied with horſes, cattle, ſheep, corn, and 

oviſions, It is 72 miles N. W. of London. 

DA'VID's, Sr. an epiſcopal town of Pem- 
brokeſhire, in 8. Wales; but has neither 
market nor fair, and is ſeated in a barren 
ſoil on the river Ilen, not a mile from the ſea. 
ſhore. It was once a conſiderable place, and 
had walls which are now demoliſhed ; but it is 
ſmall at preſent, and thinly inhabited ; how- 
ever, the cathedral is a pretty good ſtructure, 
From the cape, near this place, there is a 
proſpect into Ireland, It is 2554 miles W. by 
N. of London. 

DA'VID's, ST. a town and fort of Aſia, 
in the peninſula on this fide the Ganges, and 
on the coaſt of Coromandel. It is an Engliſh 
factory, and one of the ſtrongeſt places they 
have in the Eaſt-Indies. The fort ſtands cloſe 
to the river, and the territory belonging to it 
is 8 miles on the ſea-ſhore, an 4 within land. 
It produces good long cloths, chints, callicoes, 
and muſlins. Each houſe has a garden, ana 
there are plenty of black cattle, but ſmall. 
"The river and ſea abound with good fh. It is 
80 miles S. of Fort St. George. Lon. 79. 55. 
E. lat. 11. 90. N. 

DAU'GHTER, [dawter] /. [ dobter. Sax. | 
| the female offspring of a man or woman. A 
daughter-in-law. A woman. 

To DAUNT, v. a. [ domilo, Lat. ] to diſ- 
courage; to damp a perſon's courage. 

DAU'NTLESS, «4. without tear or dif- 
courage ment. 

DAU'NTLESSNESS, /. a condition void 
of fear. 

DAU'PHIN, /. a title given to the elgel 
ſon of France, on account of the province ot 
Davphiny, which, in 134%, was given to Phi- 
lip of Valois, on this condition, by Humbert, 
diuphin of the Viennois. 

To DAWN, v. x. [dæglax, Sax. ] to grow 
licht; to advance towards day, Figuratively, 
to giimmer, or afford an obſcure light to the 


DEA 

greater and approaching ſplendor, 's 

DAWN, /. the firit appearance of day c 
light. Figuratively, a beginning. | 

DAY, /. [dæg, Sax. ] that ſpace of time 
wherein it is light; but a natural or civil & 
is that ſpace of time wherein the earth yer. 
forms one rotation on its axis, fo as its different 
parts ſhall ſucceſſively enjoy the light of the 
ſun; this conſiſts of a period of 24 hour, 
Figuratively, light; ſunſhine. Any time ſpe. 
cited and diſtinguiſhed from other time; 2 
age; the time. In this ſenſe it is uſually 
plural. Life: in this ſenſe it is commonly ply. 
ral; as, “He never in his ys broke his word.” 
The day of conteſt; the battle. Unappointel 
time. To day, on this day. Days of prace, in 
Commerce, are certain days allowed by cuſtom, 
tor the payment of a bill of exchange, &, 


after it is become due. Three days of grace | 


are allowed in England; ten in France and 
Dantzic ; eight at Naples; fix at Venice, Am- 
ſterdam, Rotterdam, and Antwerp; four at 
Franckfort; five at Leiplic; twelve at Ham- 
burgh; fix in Portugal; fourteen in Spain; 


thirty in Genoa, &c. 


DA'YBOOK, /. a book wherein tradeſ. 
men enter all the occurrences of the day, in 
_ _ they happen; called likewiſe a waſte 

ook... 

DAY-LA'BOUR, /. a portion of labour 
exacted of a perſon every day, and implies the 
idea of hardſhip and fatigue. 

DAY-LA'BOURER, / a perſon who is 
hired to work by the day; a hard-working 
and flaving perſon, | 


mine or decide a diſpute between others. 

DA'Y-SPRING, /. the firſt appearance 
of light in the morning; the dawn; the day- 
break. 3 

DA'Y-STAR, /. che morning: ſtar. Figo - 
ratively, the light ſhed by the day-far ; the 
light of the goſpel which is ſpread by Chrit, 
the dai Har of righteouſneſs. 

To DAZ E, v. a. [dwæs, Sax. ] to over« 
power with light. : 

DA'ZIED, a. adorned or over-grown with 
dazies. 

To DAZ Z LE, v. a. [See Daz] to over 
power the eyes, and injure the ſight with tos 
great a degree of light or ſplendor. Neuterlys 
to be overpowered, or loſe the uſe of fight for 
a time, by too much light, or too great an 
application to reading. 

DEA'CON, . Cd] f. [diacoms, Lat.] 4 
lower degree of clergy, rather a noviciate, ot 
itate of probation for on: year, after which u 
perſon is admitted igto full orders, or ordain 
a prieſt, | 

DEA'CONESS, [ d:#koneſs] I. 2 female n 
the ancient may 1 ſuch 
offices to thoſe of her own ſex, which it v7 
not decent for the men to do, ſuch as the bar 
tiſm of adult women, «ichout, ot 


Se. 
DEAD, C4] . {deed, Belg.] _ 
Figu- 


ſoals are ſeparated from their bodies. 


und erſtanding; to give ſome indication of 


deprived of life, applied to thole per 
rativeifs 


- 


DA'YSMAN, , a perſon choſen to deter. 


ratively, withoi 
deep ſleep, whic 
and motion in 
lleep. Unactiv 
Uſeleſs; unaffe 
warmth ; gloom 
Taſteleſs or vap!| 
habited, or not 11 
dead wall.“ W 
plant. The dead 
qaits for dad n 
bare- foot. 

DEAD, [ded] 
m-rkable ſtillneſs 

To DEAD, . 
+. a. to deprive 
ſation. Figurati\ 
iaftcleſs or ſpiritle 

DEA'D-LIFT. 
ceſſity, call, or e: 

DEA'DLY, U 
murtherous; mor 

DEA DLV, La 
Ming the dead. 
placably 3 irrecone 
tamiliar diſcourſe, 
tion of a word, i 
64.1y; exceedingly 
(Urrery, 

DEA DNESS, 
end ardour, Figur 
| Vapicneſs; loſs of 
Dab. RR CR 
in Navigation, the 
of the place her 
atcount of her wv 
the courſe they h 


4 
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DEA 


deep ſlecp, l 
and motion in 2 
lleep. : 
Uſeleſs; unalfecting ; 
warmth ; gloomy 3 ſtill ; 
Taſteleſs or vapid, applied to liquors. 

habited, or not interſperſed with houſes. 
dead wall.” Withered. 
plant. The d-ad, dead men. 


dead body, is called a dea 


bare foot. 


m-rkable ſtillneſs or gloom 3 as midnight. 
To DEAD, 4% 


ſation. 
uſteleſs or ſpiritleſs. 

DEA'D-LIFT, 
ceſſity, call, or exigence; a laſt reſort. 


DEA'DLY, [dedly] a. that which kills; 


murtherous ; mortal; inveterate. 


DEA'DLY, [dedly] ad. in a manner reſem- 


Wing the dead, 


64.1y; exceedingly. 
Urrery. : 


Unactive, dull, applied to colours. 
void of ardour or tribute, or diſpoſe of to different 


or DEA DEN, [ deden] butes cards. 
. a. to deprive a thing of any quality or ſen- 
Figuratively, to make liquors vapid, 


[ 4:d-lift] . a preſſing ne- 


D E A 


rtively, without ſenſe. or motion: hence a diſtributing cards to thoſe who are engaged in 
which imitates the want of ſenſe any game. | 


Fir, or pine-wood, from deyl, 
4 Belg. = 8 


To DEAL, [ dee] v. a. [declen, Belg. ] to diſ- 


ſons; to 


obſcure; obtuſe. ſcatter promiſcuouſly z to give to ſeveral per- 

Unin- ſons in order, one after another. 

« A to tranſact buſineſs; to trade; to act; to ſell ; 

« A dead bough or to be converſant in; to practiſe; to behave 

PRO. He that towards; to treat; ſometimes to contend with, 
waits for dad men's ſhoes may go long enough wor approve. : 


Neuterly, 


DEA'LER, [detler] Y one who trades in 


DEAD, [ded] ſ. time in which there is re- any particular commodity 3 one who has to do 


wich or practiſes any thing; one who diſtri- 


behaviour; treatment; buſineſs; or trade. 
DEAN, a town of Glouceſterſhire, with a 


foreſt of Dean, in which it is ſeated, 112 
miles W. S. W. of London, ; 
DEAN, [den] g. [a Greek word ſignifyin 


ten, becauſe at firſt always preſiding over ten 


Im- | prebendaries, or canons, at leait] a perſon in 


of the place where the (hip is, by keeping an rate; bought at too high a price. 


drift or Ice-way 
the ſun, moon; or ſtars, 
DEAF, [df] a. | deaf, Sax, ] wanting the 
ſenſe ot hearing, or having it greatly impaired, 
Figuratively, regardleſs, unattentive. 
lo DEAF, or DEA'FEN, [4 f, or desen] 
v. 4. to deprive of hearing. 
D Fl. v, [ defly ] ad. [ deafiic, Sax. ] with- 
01! any tenſe of lounds ; impertectly heard. 
: DEA'FNESS, denen] ſ. the ſtate of a per- 
bearing ercatly impaired, 
knnen, or entire diſregard. 
= a ſca-port town in Kent, whoſe 
i Kt 18 on Uhurfdays, It is ſeated near the 
2 kad a member of Sandwich, governed by 
* 5 Jurats. It has a church, a chapel, 
ce long but narrow ſtreets. No manu- 
. bo r on here, the trades-people 
"wal Er on the ſea-faring men who reſort 
1 d n ply defended by a caſtle 
' ilenry VIII. and near it are two 

. Between this and Goodwin's Sands 
bs Downs, where ſhips uſually ride at 
* out ot coming home. It is 72 miles E. 
J 4. London. 


Won 4% J. ¶ del, Sax. ] a part or por- 


12 
4 & * 


en neral word for expreſſing uc b. 
. The office, or practice of 


Figuratively, inat- 


* 
Wis. 


ners. 


wing all with an allowance for 


„ without any obſervation of Uſed with pay or big, at a high price; at toe 


To DEARN, v. a. [ dyrcan, Sax.] See 
DAR N. . 

DEA'RNESS, [| drerneſs} . fondneſs; a 
warm or great degree of affection; ſcarcity ; 
coſtlineſs ; a high, or too high a price. 

DEARTH, [derth] . | from dear] ſcar- 
city; want; need; famine; barrenneſs. | 


DEATH, | det] /. [ death, Sax. ] the depar- 


ue has entirely loſt, or has the ſenſe of ture of the ſoul from the body; loſs of ſenſi- 


bility, motion, and all the functions of ani- 
mal life. Figuratively, mortality; deſtrue- 
tionz the manner of dying; the image of 
mortality repreſented by a ſkeleton ; the ſtate 
of the dead; murder, or depriving a perſon of 
life-by violent and unlawful means; the cauſe 
of death. In Law, there is a natural and civil 
death; natural, where nature itſelf expires; 
civil, where a perſon is not naturally dead 
but adjudged ſo by law. Thus, it a perſou 
for whoſe life an eſtate is granted, remains 
beyond ſea, or is otherwiſe abſent for ſeven 
years, and no proof made of his being livingy 
he ſhall be accounted naturally dead. Sy NON. 
Departure is ſtill more refined, and carries 
with it an idea of the paſſage from one lite to 
another. Death morè common, and ſignifies 
preciſely extinction. of life. Deceaſe, more 
2 ; ſtydiedg 


DEA'LING, [deeling] /. practice; action; 


market on Mondays. It had its name from the 
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DEB 
ſtudied; is a term ſomewhat bordering upon 
me law, and implies the refuge of mortality. 
The ſecond of theſe words is made uſe of with 
reſpect to all ſorts of animals; the other two 
to man only. | 

DE'ATH-BED, [ d<th-bed] ſ. the bed on 
which a perlign dies. | 

DE'ATHFUL, [ d&hful] a. pregnant with 
death; mortal; fatal; deſtructive. 

DE'ATHLESS, | dethleſs] a. not ſubje to 
death; immortal. 

DE'ATHLIKE, | dethlike ] a. [ deathlic, Sax.] 
reſembling death, either in its horrors, or in 

its inſenſibility, or motionleſs ſtate. 
DE'ATH'S-DOOR, [ dethb's-door ] . Le- 
Adu, Gr.] a near approach to death, on the 
brink or verge of dying. 

DE'ATH'S-MAN, [Aeta man] /. an ex- 
ecutioner. 

DE'ATH-=WATCH, [ 4/th-watch] /. ſome- 
thing that is foolifhly reporced to make a tick- 
ing-noiſe in a wall, Sc. againſt the death of 
ſome friend; but is only a ſmall inſect, &c, 
making a noiſe like the beating of a watch, 
deſcribed by Dr. Derham in the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions. It very much reſembles a louſe 
both in ſhape and colour ; but is more nimble; 
3s common in every houſe in the warm 
months; but in the cold ſeaſon, hides itſelf in 
dry duſty places. 

DEAURA'TION, /. ¶deauratio, Lat.] the 
gilding or covering any thing with gold or 
ſilver. 

To DERA'R, wv. a. to hinder or reſtrain a 
perion from the enjoyment of a thing. 

To DEBA'RK, wv. a. | dc6arguer, Fr.] to 
come out of a ſhip upon ſhore. 

To DERA'SE, v. a. to reduce from a 
higher to a lower value; to adulterate metal 
or liquor by the addition of ſomething 'lels 
valuable; to fpoil, or render. leſs perteQ by 
mean and unworthy additions. 

DEBA'SEMENT, / the act of debaſing, 
or degrading a thing by the mixture of fome- 
thine mean or worthlets. 

DEBA'SER, /. the perſon whe leſſens the 
value of a thing by tome mixture; one who 
adulterates metals or liquors. 

DEBA'TABLE, a. that which may be diſ- 
puted, or give occaſion for controverſy. 

DEBA'TE, /. dat. Fr.] a ditpute con- 
cerning the meaning or the truth of any pro- 

ſition; a quarrel or conteſt. 


To DEBA TE, v. a. | dibattre, Fr. ] to con- 
trovert or :diſpute; io produce the arguments 
wich may be brought to ſupport any fide of a 


ueſtion. Neuterly, to deliberate. 


DEBATTE FU I., 2. fond of diſpute or con- 
Quarrelſome or contentious, when 
Conteſted, or occaſioning 


tradiction. 
applied to perlons. 
diipates, when applied to things. 


DEBA TER, /. a &iipuiant, or one ſond of 


diipute. 
To DEBAU'CH, . 4. 


A. auc her, Fr.] to 
ſeduce a perſen, or prevail on him to do ſome- 
thing amiſs; to corrupt a perton's morals, fo 


DEC 
rance in meat or drink, but eſpecially the g 
DEBAU “CH, / —— — Sms 
drink; lewdneſs. 
DEBAUCHE'E, Cds be] /. [debaucks 
Fr.] a perſon given to intemperance in rinks 
or lewdneſs. | 
' DEBAU'CHMENT, / che act of corrupt. 
ing the morals of a perſon, whether it reſpectʒ 
temperante or chaſtity, N 
To DEBE'L, or to DEBE'LLATE, v. a. to 
conquer; to overcome in war, 
DE'BENHAM, a town of Suffolk, with x 
market on Fridays. It is ſeated near the head 


of the river Deben, on the fide of a hill, 831 


miles N. E. of London. 
DEBE'NTURE. /. is a term uſed at the 
cuſtom-houſe, for a kind of certificate ſigned 
by the officers of the cuſtoms, and entitle 
merchant exporting goods, to the receipt of a 
bounty or drawback ; which debentures for 
foreign goods are to be paid within one month 
after demand. | 

To DEBI'LITATE, v. a. [ debilits, Lat.] 
to deprive of ſtrength ; to weaken, or reader 
weak. | 
DEBILITA'TION, /. the act of depri: 
ing a perſon of ſtrength, or rendering hin 
weak. 

DEBI'LITY, /. loſs of ftrength; weak 
neſs; want of ſtrength to bear any weight, or 
to accompliſh an undertaking. 
DEBONA'IR, 4. [ debonnaire, Fr.] lively; 
affable; genteel ; civil; well-bred; elegant. 
DEBONAI'RLY, ad. with an elegant or 
genteel air; civilly ; ſprightly. : 
DEBT, | det ] / debitum, Lat.] that whichone 
perſon owes to another. That which any one 
is obliged to do or ſuffer. 

DE'BTOR, [ dett#r] /. [debitor, Lat.] hethat 
owes another money; one who has taken 

of another on truſt; that fide of an account 
which contains the articles which a perſen has 
had on truſt. 

DEBULLI'TION, [ debultitio, Lat.] /. the 
bubbling of water over the fides of the vellel 
which contains it. 

DE'CADE, / [from Na, Gr. ] a number + 
mounting to, or conſiſting of ten. 

DECA'DENCY, / [ deradence, Fr.] dei 

DE'CAGON, /. [Zire and yovla, Gr.) i 
Geometry, a figure having ten equal ſides 
angles. RE” 

DE'CALOGUE, [ dckalig] /- mp 
Gr.] the ten commandments given by Godt 
Moſes. . 

DECA'MERON. Y a book, diſcourie, 
other matter, divided into ten diſtinct part, 8 

To DECA'MP, v. =. [dane Fr.) 
\hiſt a camp; to remove from à place. 

DECA'MPMENT, . the at of movin 
from a place. 

To DECANT, v. 4. | decanto, Lat, Ito pos 
iquor off gently. : 
"DEC ANT ATION. 7. n Fr.} 
the act of pouring liquor off the lee g 

DPECANTER. 7 a bottle of white 814% 


"25 to make him led; to corrupt by Ss Vas to contain liquors. To 


To DECA 
to behead. 
To DEC'A 
its value, ſu 
to be gradual 
pair; conſum 
ſtance of a th 
DECA'Y, 
qualities, valu 
marks of conſ 
DECA'YE 
 DECE'ASI 
death; depart 
To DECE' 
DECEIT, 
means by wh 
ſon for what it 
to paſs for trut 
DECETTE 
or artifice; n 
perſon expreſſe 
DECEI'TE 
fraudulent, inſt 
DECEI'TE 
quality ot impe 
DECEI'VA 
expolee. to frau 
capable of, lead 
DECEI'VA 
deing impoſed v 
To DECE!] 
Lat.] to mak: 
falle, or intend 
impoſe on a pe 
ances; to lead 
guratively, to d 
DECEI'VE| 
another into a 1 
the credulity oj 
DECE'MBE 
month of the y 
computation of 
DECEMPE 
meaſuring ten f 
DECE'MVI 
mong tne Roma 
to govern the 
conſuls. 
DE'CENT, 
Lat.] a method 
decoming a pert 
Figuratively, m 
DECENNI 
continuing the f 
DE'CENT, 
fit or ſuitable; | 
DE CENTL) 
conſiſtent with e 
220d. breeding. 
„DECEPTIBI 
Uableneſs ts be 


ladſeneis to be 
| DEC E PTIB 
impaſed on, or 1. 

DECE'PTI9 
de Mens of imp 
4.43 12720 an errc 


DEC 


to behead. 


To DECA'PITATE, v. a. [decapito, Lat.] 


DEC 


oſed on, or in a miſtake ; a cheat, fraud, or 
allacy, by which a perſon takes a thing to be 


To DEC'AY, v. 2. ¶ decheoir, Fr.] to loſe of | what it is not. 


its value, ſubſtance, ſtrength, or perfection; 


to be gradually impaired. Actively, to im- or lead a perſon into an error. 


pair ; conſume gradually ; or waſte the ſub- 
e of a thing. 

PRC * 7 a gradual loſs of ſubſtance, 

qualities, value, or perfection: the effects or 

marks of conſumption or decline. 

DECA'YER, /. that which cauſes decay. 

DECE ASE, [ deſecſe] . [decefſus, Lat.] 
death; departure from life. 

To DEC EAS E, v. u. ¶ decedo, Lat. ] 

DECEIT, [defeet] J. ¶ deceptio, Lat.] a 
means by which a thing is paſſed upon a per- 
ſon for what it is not, as when falſhood is made 
to paſs for truth A fraud; cheat; artifice. 

DECEI'TFUL, [| deſetrful] a. full of fraud 
or artifice ; meaning different from what a 
perſon exprefſes ; not to be confided in, 

DECEI'TFULLY, [deſetrfully] ad. in a 
fraudulent, inſincere manner. 

DECEI'TFULNESS, | deſeerfulneſs] ſ. the 
quality ot impoſing on a perſon to his hurt. 

DECELVABLE, [ de/eevadble | a. ſubject or 
expoſed to fraud or impoſture; ſubject to, or 
capable ot, leading a perſon into an error. 

DECEI'VABLENESS, /. the poſſibility of 
deine impoſed upon by falſe pretences. f 

To DECE'IVE, La feve v. a, [ decipio, 
Lat.] to make a perſon believe ſomething 
alle, or intended to his damage or hurt; to 
impole on a perſon's credulity by falſe appear- 
ances ; to lead into an error or miſtake. Fi- 
guratively, to di ſappoint. 

DECELVER, | defeever] /. one who leads 
another into a miſtake ; one who impoſes on 
the credulity of another, 

DECEMBER, J ¶ Lat.] the laſt or twelfth 
month of the year, according to the modern 
computation of time. 

* DECE'MPEDAL, a. [decem and pes, Lat. ] 
meaſuring ten feet. 

DECE'MVIRATE, /F. the decemviri, a- 
mong tne Romans, were ten noblemen choſen 
to govern the commonwealth, inſtead of two 
conluis. 

DE CENT, or DE'CENCY, /. [ decentia, 
Lat.] a method of addreſs or action proper and 


DECE'PTORY, 4. containing the means 
of impoſing on the credulity of a perſon; or of 
leading him into a miſtake. 

DECE'RPT, a. ¶ decerptur, Lat. I diminiſh 
ed; taken off. | 

DECE'RPTION, /. the act of leſſening, 
taking off, parting, or dividing any thing. 

DECERTA'TION, /. [ decertatio, Lat.] 
contention, ſtrife, or diſpute. 

DECE'SSION, / [ decef/io, Lat.] a depar- 


ture; a going away. 


an end to, or determine a diſpute or event. 

DECI'DER, /. the perſon who determines 
a quarrel or cauſe. 

DECI'DUOUS, 2. [ deciduus, Lat.] falling 
off. In Botany, ſoon withering; not laſting 
the whole year. 

DECT'DUOUSNESSY, /. aptneſs to fall. In 
Botany, the quality of fading or withering 
every year. 

DE'CIMAL, &@. [ decimus, Lat.] numbered, 
multiplied, or increaſing by tens. Decimal aritb- 
metic is that which computes by decimal frac- 
tions. A decimal fraction is that whoſe deno- 
minator is always one, with one or more cy- 
phers; thus an unit may be imagined to be 
equally divided into 10 parts, and each of theſe 
into 10 more; ſo that / by a continual decimal 
ſubdivigon, the unit may be ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into 10, 100, 1000, &c. equal parts. 
But denominators of this fort ef fractions are 
always known; they are ſeldom expreſſed in 
| writing; but the fraction is diſtinguiſhed by a 
point placed before it thus, .6 .46 .869 for 
55 758 869. The ſame is obſerved in 

TOO 7 

mixed numbers, as 678.9 for 67888 67.89 
for 6778 6.789 for 67352, Kc. And as 
cyphers placed after integers increaſe their va- 
lue decimally, ſo being placed before a decimal, 
they decreaſe their value decimally ; but being 
placed before integers, and after fractions, 
neither of them is increaſed or diminiſhed, 

To DE'CIMATE, v. a. [ decimo, Lat.] ta 


4 


decoming a perſon's ſex, character, or rank. tythe ; to take the tenth. 


Figuratively, modeſty, 

DECE'NNIAL, a. {from decennium, Lat.] 
continuing the fpace of ten years. 

DE'CENT, a. [decens, Lat.] becoming; 
fit or ſuitable ; neat. 

DE'CENTLY, ad. in a proper manner; 
contittent with character, rank, or the rules of 
pod. breeding. Figuratively, modeſtly. 
I DECEPTIBULITY, / from deceptio, Lat.] 
"129:ne1s te be led into an error or miſtake; 
121171215 to be impoſed on. 
 DECE'PTIBLE, a. liable to be deceived, 
Impoled on, or led into an error. 
_VECE'PTION, /. [ deceptio, Lat.] the act 
; das of impoſing on a perſon, or leading 
an Error 3 the ſtate of a perſon im- 


taking the tenth, whether by lot or otherwiſe ; 
a ſelection of every tenth ſoldier by lot, for 
puniſhment in a general mutiny. 

To DECTUPHER, [de/ifer] v. a. [dechife 
rer, Fr.] to explain any thing written in cy= 
phers. Figuratively, to deſcribe, or give a 
characteriſtical repreſentation of a thing; ta 
unfold ; to unravel. 

DECI'PHERER, [ deſiferer] ſ. one wha 
explains any thing written in cyphers. 
DECI'SION, /. the determination of a diſ- 
pute or difference ; the reſult of an event. 
DECL'SIVE, 4. having the power of deter- 
mining a difference; or ſettling the reſult of 
an event that is uncertain. 


X 2 


DECT'SIVELY, 


DECE'PTIOUS, 3. apt to impoſe upon ; 


To DECT'DE, v. a. [ decido, Lat. ] to put 


DECIMA'TION, / the act of tything, of 
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p yond diſpute. 


to embelliſh, 


SEE 
DECIT'SIVELY, 2. ina concluſtve manner, 
fo as to put an end to a diſpute, or to determine 
the fate of an undertaking. | 
' DECI'SIVENESS, , the power of deter- 
mining any difference, or ſettling any event. 
DECUSORY, a. able to determine or put: 


* 


To DECK, v. a. [ decker, Belg.] to cover 
by way of ornament. To adorn with dreſs; 

DECK, ,. [from decten, Dan, | is the 
planked floor of a ſhip from ſtem to ſtern, 
whereon the guns are laid, and the men walk 
to and fro. Great ſhips have three decks, iſt, 
2d, and 31, counting from the lowermoſt. 
Fialf-deck reaches from the main-maſt to the 
fern of the ſhip. Quarter-deck is that aloft 
the ſteerage, reaching to the round-houſe. Flu/h- 
deck is that which lies even in a right line fore 
and aft, from ſtem to ſtern. A rope-deck is that 
made of cordage interwoven and ſtretched over 
a veſſel, through which they may annoy an 
enemy that boards them. It is only uſed in 
ſmall veſſels that have no deck. 

DE'CKER, . a drefler ; one who adorns ; 
one who covers a table, or lays a cloth. 

To DECLA'IM, v. a. | declamo, Lat.] to 
ſpeak in a florid manner, like an orator, or 
rhetorician ; to ſpeak much againſt a thing; 
to run a thing down, uſed with ag. 

DECLAT'MER, /. one who makes a florid 
ſpeech in order to fire the imagination, or 
move the paſſions 3 an orator.' 

DECLAMA'TION, / | dec/amati», Lat.] a 
florid or rhetorical difcourſe addrefled to the 
paſſions, Figuratively, an oftentatious diſplay 
ef rhetoric or oratory. 

DECLAMA'TOR, / [ d:clamator, Lat.] one 
vlio ſpeaks againſt a thing, per ſon, or opinion; 
an orator ; a rhetorician. ; 

DECLA'MATORY, g. { declamatorius, Lat.] 
relating to the practice of declaiming ; treated 
in the manner of a rhetorician ; appealing to 
the paſſions ; merely rhetorical flouriſh. 

DECLA'RABLE, à. that which may be 
declared; capable of proof. 

PECLARA'TION, /. | acclaration, Fr. 


the diſcovery of a thing by words ; explanation ; 


DEE 
endings, according to the different relations i! 
ſtands for. | 


ſcent; a change from a more to a leſs perſedt 
ſtate; decay; the act of bending down. A 
variation from a perpendicular or right line; 2 
oblique direction; variation from a fixed point, 
ſuch as that of the needle from the north. In 
Aſtronomy, the diſtance of the ſun, or a ftar 
from the equator, either north or ſouth, lu 
Grammar, the inflexion, or declining a noun 
through all its various terminations. Decline. 
tion of a plane, in Dialling, is an arch of the 
horizon, comprehended either between the 
plane and the prime vertical circle, if counted 
from eaſt to weſt, or between the meridian and 
plane, if reckoned from the north or ſouth. 
DECLINA'TOR, or DECLI'NATORY, 
an inſtrument uſed in Dialling, to determine 
the declination, reclination, and inclination 
of planes. 4 
To DECLINE, v. a. [ decline, Lat. ] to bend 
or lean downwards. Figuratively, to go aftray ; 
to ſhun, or avoid to do a thing; to fink ;'to 
be impaired ; to decay. Actively, to bend 
downwards; to ſhun; to elude the force of 
an argument; to mention all the different ter. 
minations of a declinable word. | 
DECLINE, /. decay, owing either to age, 
time, diſeaſe, or other cauſes. 
DECLIVITY, / [ dec. 3vitas, Lat. ]gradul 
deſcent of a hill, or other eminence. 
DECLI'VOUS, a. | deelivis, Lat.] gradually 
deſcending. + 
To DECO'CT, v. a. | decoftum, Lat.] to 
prepare for uſe by boiling. In Pharmacy, u 
boil in water, ſo as to draw out the ſtrength or 
virtue of a thing; to boil till it grows thick, 
DECO'CTIBLE, a. that which may be 
boiled, or may be prepared by boiling. 
DECO'CTION, / C decoctim, Lat.] the at 
of boiling any thing to extract its virtues. Fi- 
guratively, the ftrained liquor of a plant, ot 
other ingredient, boiled in water. 
DECO'CTURE, /. a preparation er ſub- 
tance formed from boiling ingredients in 
water: 


DECOLLATION, /. [d collatis, Lat.] tit 


affirmation. In Law, the thewing forth, orf act of beheading. 


laying out an action perſonal in any ſuit; ſome- 
times uſed both in per.onal and real actions. 


DECOMPO'SITE, a. [decompeſtas, Lot. 
compounded a ſecond time compounded of 2 


DECLA'RATIVE, a. explaining ; making | thing already compounded. 


proclamation ; exprets, 


DECOMPOSI'TION, / the aft of cn- 


DECLA'RATORY, «a. expreſſive ; affir-|pounding thiugs which were compounded be. 


mative. 


To DECLA'RE, v. a. [A claro, Lat.] to 


explain, or free {rom obſcurity. To make 
Known; to manifeit ; to publiſh or proclaim. 


tore. 

To DECOMPOU'ND, v. 4. [decomponh 
Lat.] to compoſe of things already _ 
ed; ĩo compound a ſecond time; to form % 


DECLA'RER, /. ene who makes any thing fecond compoſition. 


known. 


DECOMPOU'ND, a. compoſed of word 


— : 7 5 . * * 2 oe 
DECLE'NSION, / [diclinatio, Lat. Ja gra- things, or ideas already compounded 3 C 


dual decay, or decreaſe trum a greater degree of; pounded a ſecond time. 


ſtrength or power to a leſs; deſcent z Geclina- 


To DE'CORATE, v. a. [decoro, Lat.} U 


tion or declivity. In Grammarg, the variation ſet off or adorn with ornaments. 


or change of the laſt ſv1}:hie of a noun, whillt it 


sontinues to ſignify the ſame thing. 


2 
DECORA'TION, /. an ornament, * 
thine which, by being added, gives both grac 


+ - DECLI'/NABLE, 2. having a variety of; and beauty to ancther. 


| DECORA'TOR, 


DECLINA'TION, / [declinatis, Lat.] de-, 


DE CORA“ 
delliſhes. 

DECO RO 
er agreeable to 
ſections of a pe 

To DECO 
Lat. ] to ſtrip ol 

DECORTIC 
ping 4 thing of i 

DECO RUN 
er ſuitable to th 
perſon, conſiſtir 
of the eſtabliſhe 

To DECO'Y 
jure or entice i 
ſnare, Figurat 
hurements. 

DECO'Y, /. 
will fowl into 
ment ; temptati 
3 one that is 1 
ſnare. 

To DECRE!/. 
Lat, | to become 
force, or bulk 
make leſs, 

DECRE'ASE 
growing leſs ; 
wan; the cha 
moon from at: 
again. 

To DECRE“ 
eftibliſh by law 
alin, or diſpoſe 

DECRE'E, Y 
eſtablulned rule. 
a ſuit. 

DE CREME] 
ſtate ot becomin 
decay. 

DECRE'PIT 
worn out, and en 

To DECRE'E 
to calcine ſalts « 
crackle or make 

DECREPIT; 
n9:fs made by ſ. 
eructhle, 

DECRE'PIT 
the weakneſs a 
ol decay. 

DECRE'SCE 
becoming leſs 3 t 

DE'CRETAI 
tuning, belongin 
decferal epi/ile 18 { 
bitter by himſelf 
on his being con! 
ur perſon, 

DECRETAI 
pope, by which 1 
Ping or e 

DE'CRETIS' 
feſſes the knowle 


DE'CRETOF 


* 


DEC 

' DECORA'TOR, / one who adorns or em- 
8. . 

deb gc ROUS, 4. ¶ decorus, Lat.] ſuitable, 

or agreeable to the character, dignity, or per- 

ſections of a perſon or thing becoming. 

To DECO RTICATE, v. 4. | decortico, 
Lat.] to ſtrip off the bark or hutk ; to peel. 

DECORTICA'TION, / the act of ſtrip- 
ping a thing of its bark or huſk. ; 

DECO'RUM, / { Lat. ] a behaviour proper 
er ſuitable to the character and abilities of a 
perſon, conſiſting likewiſe of a due obſer vance 
of the eſtabliſhed rules of politeneſs. 

ro DECO'Y, v. a. [from keey, Belg. ] to 
jure or entice into a cage; to draw into a 
ſnzre, Figuratively, to ſeduce a perſon by al- 
ure ments. 

DECO V, J, a place adapted for drawing 
will fowl into ſnares. Figuratively, allure- 
nent; temptation z. a ſnare. A decoy-duck 
1; 012 that is trained to bring others into a 
ſnare. 

To DECRE'ASE, [d hreef5] v. n. | decreſco, 
Lat, | to become tefs either in length, weight, 
force, or bulk; to diminiſh. Actively, to 
make leſs. 

DECRE'ASE, [detreeſs] ſ. the ſtate of 
growing leſs; decay. In Aſtronomy, the 
wain; the change made in the face of the 
moon from ats tull, till it returns to full 
again. 

0 DECRE'E, v. a. | decretum, Lat.] to 
eſtidliſti by law; to refolve. Actively, to 
alen, or diſpoſe of a thing by law. 

DECRE'E, / [decretum, Lat.] a law; an 
eſtebluned rule. In Law, the determination of 
a fut. 

DE CREME NT, /. [decrementum, Lat. ] the 
ſtate ot becoming leſs; the quantity loſt by 
decay 

DECRE'PIT, a. [ dectepitus, Lat. ] waſted, 
worn out, and enfeebled by age. 

To DECRE'PITATE, v. a. { decrepo, Lat.] 
to calcine ſalts on the fire till they ceaſe to 
crackle or make a noiſe. | 

DECREPITA'TION, * the crackling 
N by ſalt when put over a fire in a 
crucple. 

DECRE'PITNESS, or DECRE'PITUDE, 
1 2 wearnels attending old age; the laſt ſtage 
of decav. 

DECRE'SCENT, part. [decreſcens, Lat.] 
coming leſs ; in a ſtate of decay. ; 

DE'CRETAL, a. [ decretum, Lat.] apper- 
Tuning, belonging, or relating to a Cecree. A 
0/54 epiſite is that which the pope decrees: 
r. by himſelf, or by the advice oi cardinals, 
on his being conſulted thereon by ſome parti- 
tular perſon, | 

DE'CRETAL, J. a letter or reſcript of the 
24 dy which ſome point ia the eccleſiaſtical 
* 1> ſolved or determined; a book of decrees 


yy [4we | 


© CRETIST, J. one who ſtudies or pro- 
, e «nowledge of decretals. 
CRETORN, 4. judicial; final ; deci- 


z ertücal, or that ume in which ſome de- 


DE 
finitive event will happen. | 
any thing in the eſteem of the public ; cenſure'; 
condemnation. 

To DECRY', v. a. [ decrier, Fr. ] tocenſure, 
blame, or inveigh againſt a thing; to endeavour 
to leſſen the eiteem the public has for a ching. 

DECU'MBENCE, or DECU'MBENCY, 


/. [from decumbo, Lat. | the act or poſture of 
lying down, , 


perſon takes to his bed 1n a diſeaſe. 
DE'CUPLE, 4. | decuplus, Lat.] tenfold ; 
the ſame number repeated ten times. 
DECU'RION, /. | decurio, Lat.] an officer 
who had the command of ten perſons. | 
DECU'RSION, /. ¶ d. cuiſus, Lat.] the 
of running or flowing down. | 
DECURTA'TION, / the act of cutting 
ſhort, or ſhortening, _ : 
To DUCU'SSATE, v. 4. ,| decrffo, Lat. 
to interſect, or croſs at right angles. 
DECUSSA'TION, /. the act of eroſſing, or 
the ſtate of being croſſed at right angles; the 
point in which two lines croſs each other. 
DE'DDINGTON, a town in Oxfordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated en a 
rifing ground, in a fertile foil, 16 miles N. of. 
Ox ford, and 695% W. N. W. of London. 
To DEDE'CORATE, v. a. [4:d.coro, Lat. J 
to diſgrace; to bring a reproach upon. 
DEDE'COROUS, a. [d decus, Lat.] diſ- 
graceful ; repreachful. | 
DE'DHAM, a town of Eſſex, which has a 
market on Tueſdays, It has one old large 
church, which has a remarkable fine ſteeple, 
of the Gothic order, and a great deal of carved 
work about it, but much injured by time; 
here is alſo a preſbyterian meeting-houſe, and 
three very good ſchools. The ftreets, though 
not paved, are very clean, occafioned by their 
lying pretty high. It is 58 miles N. E. of 
London, * 


at 


devote, appropriate, or ſet a thing aſide for di- 

vine uſes. Figuratively, to appropriate peculi- 

arly to a deſign or purpoſe ; to inſcribe to a 
atron. 


appropriated or devoted to a particular uſe. 
4 


of copſecrating or appropriating ſome place or 
thing ſolely to divine uſes; the addreſs of an 
author to his patron, 

DEDICA'TOR, / one who aſeribes a work 
to a patron. 

DE'DICATORY, à. compoſing, belonging 
to, or in the ſtile of a dedication, £ 

DEDI'TION, /. | deditio, Lat.] the act of 
ſurrendering to an enemy, 

To DEDU'CE, v. a. [ deduco, Lat. ] to de- 
ſcribe in w continual or connected ſeries, fo 
that one thing ſhall introduce another; to infer 
by reaſon from certain propoſitions which ate 

remiſed. 


ed or inferred ſrem any premiſes. 
Ke | DEDU'CIBLE 


DE'CRIAL.,. /. the endeayouring to leſſen 


DECU'MBITURE, / the time at which 2 


To DE'DICATE, v. a. [ dedico, Lat.] to 


DE'DICATED, part. or a. | d:dicatus, Lat. J 
DEDICA'TION, / [degicatio, Lat. ] the act 


DE DU /CEMENT, / that which is collect 
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DEF 
PDE DU CIBLE, 4. to be inferred or diſco- 
yered from principles laid down. 

DEDU'CIVE, 4. performing the act of de- 
duction; inferring or collecting from principles 
or propoſitions already laid down. 

o DEDU'CT, v. a. [deduco, Lat.] to ſub- 
ſtract, or take away. . 

DEDU'CTION, / a conſequence or infe- 
rence drawn by reaſon from ſome principles 
laid down; that which is ſubſtracted or taken 
away from any ſum or number, &c. 

DEDU'CTIVE, à. that which may be de- 
duced or inferred from any propoſition laid 
down or premiſed. | 

DEDU'CTIVELY, ad. by way of inference, 
or collecting one truth from another. 

DEED, /. [ dd, Sax.] an action, or thing 
done; an exploit; written evidence of any 
legal act; fact; reality. 

DEE'DLESS, &. unactive; without doing 
any thing. 

To DEEM, v. #. [part. deemed, formerly 
dempt, deman, Sax. | to judge; to think ; to 
determine on due conſideration. 

DEE'MSTER, /. [from deem] a judge; a 
word ſtill uſed in Guernſey and Jerſey. 

DEEP, a. | deep, Sax. | that which has length 
meaſured downward from its ſurface. Ap- 
Plicd to ſituation, low; below the ſurface, or 
meaſured from the ſurface downwards. Figu- 
xatively, piercing far; far from the entrance. 
<< Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den.“ Dryd. 
Not to be diſcovered at firſt fight; not obvious, 
« The ſenſe lies deep. Locke. Sagacious, pe- 
netrating, profound, learned. He's meditating 
with two deep divines.”” Shak. Artful, grave. 
Dark, applied to colours. 

DEEP, /. [diepte, Belg. ] the ſea. qr 
to night, the moſt advanced and ſtilleſt part 
thereof; midnight. 

To DEE'PEN, v. a. to fink far below the 
ſurface. Applied to colours, to darken ; to 
cloud; to make a ſhade darker. To increaſe 

+ the dolefulneſs of a ſound. 
DEE PING, a town of Lincolnſhire, with a 
market en Thurſdays, It is ſeated on the 
river Weland, in a fenny ground, 894 miles N. 
of London. 


* 


9 
DEFA'CER, /. one who deftroys or da- 


figures any thing. | 
DE FA'CTO, . ſomething actual and in 


fact, or really exiſting, in contradiſtinction to 
de jure, where a thing is only fo in juſtice, dut 
not in fact. 
DEFA'ILANCE, < [ defaillance, Fr.] fai. 
lure; miſcarriage; diſappointment. 
To DEFA LCATE, V. a. [ defalquer, Fr.] 
to cut or lop off; to take away or abridge part 
of a perſon's penſion or ſalary, Moſt com. 
monly applied to money affairs. 
DEFALCA TI ON, ,. diminution; abridg. 
ment of any cuſtomary allowance. | 
To DEFA'LK, v. a. to lop or cut off; 1 
abridge. 
DEFAMA'TION, /. [defamatio, Lat.] the 
ſpeaking flanderous words of another, for 
which the flanderer is puniſhable according to 
the nature of the offence, either by action at 
common law, or in the eccleſiaſtical court. 
SyNoN. There are thoſe accuſtomed to detrac. 
tion who would fly the thoughts of defamarin, 
little imagining that both are equally bad, be- 
ing two different means, only working to the 
ſame end. 
DEFA'MATORY, a. tending to leſſen the 
character, or ruin the reputation of another, 
To DEFA'ME, v. a. [ defamo, Lat. ] to utter 
words againſt a perſon or thing, with an intent 
to leſſen his reputation, or render it infamous, 
DEFA'MER, / one who aſſerts things iſe 
jurious to the reputation of another, vita 
intention to render him infamous. ; 

DEFA'ULT, /, [defaut, Fr.] omiſſion of 
what ought to be done; negle&; fault. In 
Law, it is a non-appearance in court at a Gy 
aſſigned. If a plaintiff fails to appear at tis 
trial, he is non-ſuited z if a defendant makes 
default, judgment will go againſt him by te 
fault. Jurors making defazt in their appeite 
ance, are to loſe and forfeit iſſue. 

To DEFA'ULT, v. a. to fail; or not fer. 
form ſomething promiſed or contracted. 

DEFE/ASANCE, [defetzanee] /. [d4- 
ſance, Fr.] the act of annulling, or rendering 2 
contract void. 


DEE'PLY, ad. to a great diſtance below the 
ſurface; with great ftudy, application and 
penetration, oppoſed to ſuperficially, 
fully; profoundly ; with a great degree of ſor- 
row, melancholy, or ſadneſs, when uſed with 
words expreſſing grief. In a high degree; 
exceſſively ; vaſtly. 


DEEP-MOU'THED, a. having a hoarſe, 


loud voice, or uttering a hollow, loud ſound. 
DEE PNESS, F. diſtance, or ſpace mea- 
ſured from the ſurface downwards. 


heads adorned with branching horns, and are 
called veniſon; and their ſpecies are various. 


To DEFA CE, wv. a. | defaire, Fr,] to de- 
ſtroy; to ruin; to disfigure. f 


Sorrow- | 


DEER, /. | deer, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſtory, a 
Claſs of animals, the males of which have their. 


kept for hunting; when killed, their fleſh is 


DEFE'ASIBLE, [defeezible} a. [from di 
faire, Fr.] that which may be annulled, abto· 
gated, ſet aſide, or made void. ; 
* DEFEAT, Tft] J. [from defaire Ft. 
| the overthrow of an army; an act of deftruce 
tion; deprivation. 
| To DEFE'AT, [defett} v. 4. to beth a 
' overthrow an army. Figuratively, to fruſtrate 
to diſappoint. 
DEFE'ATURE, [ defettare] J. the af 
disfiguring, or ſpoiling the features of a 1 : 
To DE'FECATE, v. 7 . 1 _ 
urge, or clear liquors from ores 
3 Figuratively, to clear truth _ 
thing which renders it obſcure ; to purity 
any groſs mixture; to brighten. 
| DE'FECATE, a. | defecatus, Lat.] clearch 
' or purified from lees or toulneſles. 10 


'| DEFECA'TION, / [ defecatio, Lat 
DEFA'CEMENT, J. the act of disfiguring. | 


aQt of clearing or purifying tromſpulver, cl, 


DEFE'CT,/ 
ſomething whic 
ing; want; Aa 
underſtanding. 
duct. Sy NON 
lation to the ma 
ſome real want 
it denotes alſo tl 
man. Defe en 
the thing, witho 
of it. 

To DEFE'C” 
deficient. 

DEFECTIB! 
deficiency 3 imp 

DEFE'CTIB 
wanting in ſome 
have. 

DEFE'CTIC 
apoſtacy; rebell 

DEFE'CTIV 
having all the qu 
quilite ; faulty; 
or verbs, in Gra 
ſome caſes, num 

DEFZ'CTIV 
which a perſon « 
of imperfection. 

DEFE'NCE 
uſed to ſecure a a 
enemy; guard; 
ance ; vindicatic 
made by 2 perſo 
a crime laid to! 

DEFE'NCEI 
of repulſing; un 

To DEFENI 
tect; to ſupport 
vindicate or juſti 
cauſe againſt thoſ 

DEFE'NDAI 
maintained or ſe 

enemy; that wh 
tified, 
DEFE'NDA\ 
beat off an enem 
falling into his 
who is proſecutec 
DEFE'NDEE 
or perſon againſt 
vours to anſwer 
any truth or doe 
a title peculiar t 
brit given by pop 
writing againſt ! 
DEFE'NSAT 
ule of to ſecure 2 
attack of an ener 
DEFE'NSIBI 
enemy ; vindica 
non. 
DEFE'/NSIV! 
r defence. 
DEFE/NSIV; 
© guard againſt 
enemy, 


io DEFE'R, 


: ' 

DEFE'CT, /. I dgfectus, Lat.] the abſence of to another time; to delay, To refer to ano- #3 
fmething which a thing ought ta hay? ; fail- | ther's judgment. 
ing; want; 2 miſtake or error, applied to the | DE'FERENCE, /. [ deference, Fr. ] regard or » 
underſtanding. A fault, applied to moral con- | reſpect paid to rank, age, or ſuperior talents; 
duct. Sy ON. Fault includes in its idea re- complaiſance ; ſubmiſſion. ; 
lation to the maker: ſo that while it implies | DE'FERENT, . a. { deferens, Lat.] that 
ſome real want in the finiſhing of the work, which carries or conveys, In Anatomy, the 
it denotes alſo that it was owing to the work- term is applied to certain veſſels in the body, 
man. Defe# expreſſes ſomething imperfect in that ſerve for the conveyance of humours from 
the thing, without any relation to the maker |one part to another. AE 
of it. | DEFIANCE, /. [4 ffance, Fr.] a challenge 

To DEFE'CT, v. u. [defefum, Lat.] to be or call upon a perſon to make good an aceuſa- 


deficient. tion; a contemptuous diſregard. EN. 
DEFECTIBI'LITY, /. a ftate of failing; DEFI'CIENCE, or DEFICIENCY, [de- 

deficiency z imperfection, fiſbience or defiſhiewcy] ſ. [from deficio, Lat] 
DEFE'CTIBLE, a. imperfect; deficient ;|the want of ſomething which a perſon 4« 


wanting in ſomething which a thing ought to thing ſhould have; an imperfection; or 


have. defect. 
DEFE'CTION, / [defe&#io, Lat.] failure; DEFI'CIENT, [defifbient] a. [ deficiens, 
apoltacy ; rebellion, Lat.] imperfect. | 


DEFE'CTIVE, a. [defetivur, Lat.] not DEFVER, J. a challenger z a contemner ; 
having all the qualities or powers which are re- | one who dares a perſon to make good a charge. 
quifite; {aulty ; blameable, Defe&ive nouns, | To DE FILE, v. a. [afylan, Sax. ] to render 
or verb, in Grammar, are ſuch as have not a thing foul, unclean, or impure; to pollute. 
ſome caſes, numbers, perſons, tenſes, or moods. | To DEFI'LE, v. u. [defftvr, Fr.] to march 

DEFZ'CTIVENESS, . wanting ſomething or ſeparate in files, applied to an army. | 
which a perſon or thing ought to have; a ſtate] DEFI'LE, , [deffile, Fr.] a narrow paſs 
of imperfection. where few men can march abreaſt, 

DEFE'NCE , [ d-fenfio, Lat.] the method DEFILEMENT, / that which renders 2 
uſed to ſecure a perſon againſt the at:ack of an thing foul or naſty ; that which pollutes or cor- 
enemy; guard; protection; ſecurity ; refiſt- |rupts the virtue of a perfon. l 
ange; vindication 3 juſtification z or the reply DEFI'LER, / one who pollutes the chaſtity 
made by 2 perſon in order to clear himſelf from of a perſon. : | 
a crime laid to his charge. DEFI'NABLE, 4. that which may be de- 
| DEFENCELESS, a. deftitute of the means fined ; that which may be aſcertained. ' 
of repulſing; unable to reſiſt. To DEFINE, v. a. | dcfinia, Lat.] to ex- 

To DEFE'ND, v. a. {defendo, Lat.] to pro- plain a thing or word by the enumeration of 
teck ; to ſupport; to ſecure; to forbid. To its properties or qualities, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it 
vincicate or juſtity, To maintain a place or from every thing of the ſame kind. 2 
cauſe againſt thoſe that attack it. DEFI'NER, J a perſon who explains the 

DLFE NDABLE, a. that which may be nature of a thing or word by enumerating all 
maintained or ſecured againſt the attacks of an its properties. 

, Enemy ; that which may be vindicated or juſ- | DE'FINITE, a. [definitus, Lat.] exact, 
tified. certain, limited, bounded. In Grammar, it is 

DEFE'NDANT, F. he that endeavours to an article that has a preciſe determinate figni- 
beat off an enemy, or to hinder a place from | fication ; ſuch: as the article he in the Engliſhs 
falling into his hands. In Law, the perſon |/e and Ia in French, &c. which fix and aſcer- 
who is proſecuted or ſued, tain the noun they belong to, to ſome particu- 

DEFE'N DER, /. one who protects a place lar, as he king, le roy; whereas in quality of 
or perlon againſt an enemy; one who endea- | king, de roy, the articles of and de mark no- 
wars to anſwer the objections raiſed againſt | thing preciſe, and are therefore indefinite. 
any truth or dotrine. Defender of the Faith, DEFINI'TION, /. [ definitio, Lat.] an enu- 
0 tle peculiar to the king of Great Britain, meration of all the ſimple ideas of which a 
brit given by pope Leo X. to Henry VIII. for complex word or idea conũſts. In Rhetoric, a 
writing againſt Luther. ſiſthort explanation of a thing. 

DE FE NSATIVE, J, that which is made DEFI'NITIVE, a. [definitiv us, Lat.] ex- 
nie of to ſecure a perſon or place againſt the |preſs z poſitive ; decifive ; free from ambiguity, 
attack of an enemy; defence; guard. doubt, or uncertainty. 

DEFE'NSIBLE, a. capable of reſiſting an} DEFINITIVELY, ad. in a poſitive, ex- 
emy ; vindicating from any crime or aſper- |preſs, or deciſive manner. | 
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8 DEFI'NITIVENESS, /. deciſiveneſs; or a 4 
0 DEFE'NSIVE, a. [ defenfif, Fr. ] only proper | ſtate free from ambiguity or doubt. ; Hl 
r defence. | DEFLAGRABI'LITY, / [from dcfagroy 4 
: DEFE NSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as Lat.] the quality of taking fire and burning en- 1 
e againſt the deſigns or attacks of an tirely away. © : 1 
„ 7 DEFLAGRA'TION, /. [d:fagratio, Lat.] 145 
Te DEFE'R, v. 2, [defers, Lat.] to put off | in Chemiſtry, the act of ſetting tire to a 1 # $ | | 
whic 1 
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To DEFLE'CT, v. ». [ dgſiecto, Lat.] to 
turn aſide from its due direction; to bend. 

- DEFLE'CTION, /. { from defedto, Lat.] the 
act of deviating or turning aſide from its proper 
courle, point, or direction. 8 

DEFLE'XURE, /. [from defe@s, Lat.] a 
bending downwards; the act or ſtate of a thing 
turned aſide. 5 

DEFLORA'TION, /. [ defloratus, Lat.] the 
act of deflouring, or violating, the chaſtity of a 
virgin. . | | 
To DEFLO'UR, v. a. | defforer, Fr.] to 
violate a virgin by acts of immodeſty. Figu- 
ratively, to take away the beauty or grace oi a 


thing. | | 
DEFLO'URER, JF. a raviſher; or one who 

violates the chaſtity of a virgin. 
DEFLU'XION, / [ defluxio, Lat.] the act 


of flowing down. ; 


DEFOEDA'TION, /. [ from d-fzdus, Lat. 
the act. ↄf rendering foul and filthy. 


DE 


which will burn till it is entirely conſumed.” | rupted ; having loſt its value, 


DEGE'NERAT ENESS, /, corruption, de. 
ravity. | 

DEGENERA'TION, / a deviation from 
the virtues of one's anceſtors ; a ſinking from a 
ſtate of excellence to one of leſs worth. 
To DEGLU'TINATE, v. a. | degluer, Fr. 
to unglue or ſoften. 
DEGLUTINA'TION, F. che act of ungly. 
ing, or ſoftening. 
DEGLUTT'TION, /, [ deglwtitio, Lat.] che 
act or power of ſwallowing. 

DEGRADA'TION, / | degradaticn, Fr.)] 
the act of depriving a man of any office, em. 
ploy, or dignity. Figuratively, deprayatica, 
or a change from a more perfect and honour. 
able to a low and mean ſtate. 
the leſſening and confuſing of the figures in a 
picture or landſcape, as they would appear to 
the eye at a ſuppoled diſtance, 
To DEGRA'DE, v. g. [degrad:r, Fr.] to 

deprive a perſon of any office, or dignity ; to 


DEFO'RCEMENT, /. in Law, the act of|leffen the value of a thing. 


with: holding lands or tenements from the right 


owner. 4 
To DE FORM, v. a. [di ſormo, Lat.] to dis- 
figure, or ſpoil the beauty or ſhape of any thing; 
to make diſagreeable to the ſight. 
DEFORMA“TION, / [| d:formatio, Lat. 


the act of ſpoiling the ſhape or beauty of a thing, 


or making it diſagreeable to the ſight. 


DEFO RME, a. | de nis, Lat.] void of 
ſymmetry of parts, ſtraightneſ; of ſhape, or 


pleaſingneſs of appearance; disfigured ; crooked. 
DEFO RMEDLY, ad. in an ugly manner. 
DEFO'RMITY, / [ d formitas, Lat.] the 

appearance of a thing which has lott its beauty, 

gracefulneſs, or regularity. Ridiculouſneſs. 


DEGRE'E, /. [degre, Fr.] quality, rank, 
condition, or dignity ; ſtate or condition of a 
thing, which may be either heightened or low. 
ered, iucreaſed or diminiſhed ; meaſure ; pro. 
portion; or quantity. In Geometry, the gbd 
part of the circumference of a circle. | In Che. 
miſtry, a greater or leſs intenſeneſs of heat, 
In Canon- Law, an interval of kinſhip, from 
whence nearneſs or remoteneſs of blood are 
computed, In Mufic, the little intervals which 
compole the concords. In the Univerſity, a 
dignity or title conferred” on perſons who are 
of a certain ſtanding, and have performed 
the exerciſes required by the ſtatutes, which 
entitles them to certain privileges, prece- 


Figuratively, deviation from the ſtandard of j dence, &c. 


moral perfection and obedience. 

To DEFRA'UD, v. a. [ d:frauds, Lat.] to 
deprive a perſon of his property by ſome falſe 
appearance, fraud, or trick. | 

DEFRA'UDER, / T perſon who deprives 
another of what belongs te him, by iome trick, 
or falſe appearance. 

To DEFRA'Y, v. a. [defrayer, Fr.] to pay 
or diſcharge expences. 

DEFT, a. * Sax. ] neat; handſome; 
ſpruce; proper. Dextrous. Sprightly ; nim- 
ble; aQive. 

DE'FTLY, 44. in a ſkilfyl manner. 

DEFU'NCT, a. [d:ifun&us, Lat.] dead; 
expired. 

DEFU'NCT, /, one who is dead. 


To DEFY", v. a. | d:ffer, Fr.] to challenge 


to fight; to treat with contempt. 


DEGE'NERACY, / [d generatio, Lat. | 
Figu- 
ratively, the leaving of a moral conduct for an 


the acting unworthy of one's anceſtors, 


immoral one; meannels, 


To DEGE'NERATE, v. u. | degenero, Lat.] 
to ſall from the reputation or virtues of one's 
anceſtors; to {ink from a noble to a baſe ſtate. 


To grow wild or baſe, applied to vegetables. 


DEGE/NERATE, «. [d igener, Lat.] unlike 
gue's auceſtors in virtues z unworthy z cor- 


By DEGRF'ES, ad. gradually. 


diſſuade; to adviſe to the contrary. 

DEHORTA'TION, / a diſſuaſion; argu» 
ments uſed to keep a perſon from aſſenting u 
any doctrine, or from committing any action. 
- DE'ICIDE, / [deus and cædo, Lat. | the 
crime of murdering a deity or god, applicd only 
to the death of our bleſſed Saviour. 

To DEJE'CT, v. a. [dejicio, Lat.] to alt 
down, or render ſorrowful or melancholy. 

DEJE'CTED, part. or @. bee Lat.) 
caſt down; afflicted with ſome dilappointment; 
mourntul; melancholy. 

DEJE'CTEDLY, ad. in a dull, forrowfu} 
or mournful manner. 

DEJE'CTEDNESS, /. the ftate of a perſon 
who grieves and is caſt down on account of 
ſome great loſs or diſappointment. 

DEjE'CTION, /. a lownels of ſpirits; . 
fiction; loſs, or an impaired ſtate. SY non. 
Dej ion is commonly cauſed by great aHlition» 
and is too often a ſtate of deſpair, Melancholy i 
generaliy the effect of conſtitution; 1 cloudy 
ideas overpower and baniſh all that are checr- 
ful. Lew-ſpiritedneſs is involuntary» 2nd often 
proceeds from a weakneſs of nerves ER by 


707 fatigue, bad digeftian will oc: 


l 


In Painting, 


To DEHO'RT, v. a. [ debortor, Lat.] to 
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DEL 
Dullnoſi, on the contrary, is voluntary, it ariſes 
frequently from diſcontent, ditzppointment, 
and from any other circumſtance that may diſ- 
ple ſe tue mind. 5 

DEIFICA'TION, F. the a& of aſeribing 
divine honours to a perſon, and worſhipping 
him as 2 god, | 

DE'LFORM, a. [deus and forma, Lat.] of a 
pod-!ibe form. 

To bie, v. a. {diifier, Fr.] to make 
a gol; dere as a god; to rank among the 
deities. Fieuratively, to praiſe too much; to 
exto! berſon un becoming a mortal. | 
EN, { drir v. n. {daigner, Fr.] to 

Actively, to grant 
a tavour 3 to permit. 

D. GING | deigning] /. a condeſcenfion ; 
erm Hon; granting a favour. . 

„ ISM, , Laine, Fr.] the doctrine or 
option of thoſe, who own {lie belief of a God, 
bot deny his having ever given, or the probabi- 
lu of his ever giving, a revelation, 

DE'IST, /, [de, Vi. ] a perſon who be- 
lieves the exiſtence of Cod, but denies all re- 
relation in general. 

D! STICAL, a. belonging to the opinion 
of one who denies all revealed religion. | 

DEITY, /. | deitas, Lat.] divinity; the na- 
ture and eſſence 01 God; an idol or ſuppoſed 
dwinity; an heathen god. 

DELA'PSED, part. | delapſus, Lat.] in Phy- 
fe, bearing or falling down. 

DELA”LION, % the act of carrying, or 
co . An accuſation, charge, impeach- 

ment, or information, 

D AOR, J. [delater, Lat.] an accuſer, 
Or Morne, ; 

To DELA'Y, v. a. [delayer, Fr.] to defer 
or put oft the doing of a thing till another 
time; to hinder; to fruſtrate. Neuterly, to 
ſtop; to ceaſe from action. 

DELA'Y, /. the act of deferring or putting 
oft che performance of an act to ſome other 
tine. Figuratively ; a ſtay; a ſtop. 

DELA YER, / one who defers the doing a 
thing; a putter off, 

UCLE'CTABLE, a. [dele&abilis, Lat.] af- 
ſerding pleaſure or delight to the ſenſes. 

DELE'CTABLENESS, J pleaſantneſs. 

DELE CTABLV, ad. in ſuch a manner as 

to attord pleaſure, 
„ ToUE'LEGATE, v. a. [delego, Lat.] to 
al away z to intruſt; to communicate autho- 
iy. In Law, to appoint judges to determine 2 
particular cauſe. 

DULEGATE, / [delegatus, Lat.] any per- 
{un authorized to act for another. In Law, 

*ppired to perſons appointed by the king's com- 
noa to ut on an appeal to him in the court 
ol Chancery. 

DE LEGATE, a. | delegatus, Lat.] deputed 
= e to judge or tranſact buſineſs tor 

edler, 

1 GATION, /. [delegatio, Lat.] the 
"0 appointing; the aſſignment of a debt to 
det. In Law, commiſſion given a judge 
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otherwiſe come before him. : 


to fuch things as are of a pernicious nature. 
DELE"VERY, a. [ d:leterius, Lat.] deſtrut- 
tive ; deadly; poiſonous. 
DELF, or DELFE, /. [from d: fwan; Sex.] 
a mine; a quarry; or large cavity formed by 


{digging. Glazed carthzn ware, imitating china, 


ſo called from being made at Delftiand. 

TO DELVBERATE, v. x. | detibero, Lat.] 
to weigh in the mind; to ponder upon. Figu- 
ratively, to helitate, 

DELIBERATE, @. [delideratus, Lat.] cir- 


ture of a thing betore the making a choice. Fi- 
suratively, flow; tedious. 


wary, or diſoreet manner. 

DELILBERATENLSS, /,. circumſpeRtion ; 
coolneſs; caution. 

DELIBERA'TION, /. | deliberatic, Lat.] 
the act of conſidering ihings belore an under- 
tak ing or mak ing choice. | 

DELI'BERA'TTLVE, a. [ deliberati dun, Lat.] 
relating to conſideration, or premeditation; 
with thought or caution. 

DE'LICACY, /. daintineſs; or taſte ſhewn 


with great pleaſure, elegant ſoftneſs of form; 
nicety, or minute accuracy, -Genteel neatnels, 
applied to dreſs. Politeneſs of behaviour; in- 
dulgence, which produces weakneis; tender- 


which is ſhocked with any exceſs. 
DE'LICATE, a. { delicat, Fr. | fine, or con- 

fiſting of minute parts; beautiful or pleaſing to 

the eye; nice or pleaſing to the taite ; dainty, 


polite; or rigoroutly obſervant of the maxims 
of good breeding; fott, effeminate, or unable 
to bear hardſhips; pure; free from foulneſs ; 
clear, Synon. To conceive things that are 
| fine, we need only ſufiicient comprehenſion g 
but it requires taſte to conceive that which is 
delicate. The firſt is within the reach of many 
perſons, the ſecond but ot ew. 

D&#g'LICATELY, ad. in a beautiful manner. 
Finely, oppoſed to coarſely. Daintily; luxu- 
riouſly, Choicely ; politely ; effeminately. 

DE'LICATENES>, /. ſoſtueſs; effeminacy 3 
too great an affectation of elegance. 

DE'LiCATES, /. niceties, rarities, applied 
to food. 

DELI'CIOUS, T delifhious) a. [ delicieux. 
Fr.] giving exquiſite pleaſure io the 1caſes, or 
to the mind. | 

DEEICICUSLY, | deliſeiouly] ad. in an 
elegant or luxurious manner, applied to food or 
dreſs; in ſuch a manner as to convey a raptu- 
rous plealure. | 11h 
DELF'CIQUSNESS, [d4iftiouſneſs] . the 
quality of affording exquiſite pleaſure to the 
lenſes, or to the mind. 


confining the parts of a thing together by 


1 „ 5 us * 
* Wrmine forme cauſe, which would 6b 


bindi Ng. 1 ; 7 
| DELI'GHT, 


DELETE'RIOUS, @. { deleteriue, Lat. 
noxious; deadly; fatal; applied, by naturaliſts, 


cumſpect; diſcreet ; wary z- confidering the na- 


hogs 


DELIBERATELY, ad. in a circumſpect, 


2 


in eating; any thing which affects the ſenſes 


neſs; weakneſs ot conſtitution; a diſpoſition 


or nice in the choice of ſood; choice; ſelect; 


DELIGA'TION, /. [deſigaiio, Lat.] the 
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DELT'CHT, CL] . [ from delector, Lat.] 
that which affords an agreeable pleaſure or ſa- 
tisfagtion to the mind or the ſenſes. 

F- DELVGHT, [ delit } v. a. [ delector, Lat.] 
to tike pleaſure in the frequent repetition or 
enjoyment of a thing; to ſatisfy. Neuterly, 
ta be pleaſed, ſatisfied or contented. 

DELI'GHTFUL, [| delirful | a. that which 
affords great pleaſure to the mind. 

DELIGHTFULLY, [| del: fully] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to charm, or afford pleaſure, ſa- 
tisfaction, and content. 

DELI'GH'TFULNESS, [| deliifulnefs | J. 
pleaſure, ſatis factjon, gratification, ariſing from 
the frequent repetition, ſight, or enjoyment of a 
thing. 3} - | 
DELI'GHTSOME, [ deb:/ome | a. affording 
great pleaſure. 

DELI'GHTSOMENESS, [ d«l:1ſomeneſs ] /. 
the quality of affecting with great pleaſure. 

To DELINEATE, v. a. [ delines, Lat.] to 
draw the firſt ſketch ; to deſign; to paint a re- 
ſemblance. Figuratively, to deſcribe in a lively 
and accurate manner. 

DELINEA'TION, J. the firſt draught of a 
thing. Figuratively, a deſcription 

DELI'NQUENCY, /. [ delinguentia, Lat.] a 
failure; or the omiſſion of a duty; a thing 
done wilfully againſt any known law. 

DELI'NQUENT, /. [ delinquens, Lat.] one 
who has committed ſome crime or fault; an 
offender. | 

To DELI'QUATE, v. 2. [deliqueo, Lat.] 
to melt; to be diſſolved. 

DELIQUA'TION, / [ d:/iquatio, Lat.] the 
act of melting or diſſolving ; a ſolution, or the 
ſtate of a thing melted. 

DELT'QUIUM, /. [Lat.] in Chemiſtry, the 
act of diſtilling by means of fire; but more pro- 
perly the diſſolving or melting a ſalt or calx, by 
ſuſpending it in a moitt place. 

DELIRIOUS, . [delirius, Lat.] light- 
headed; raving from the violence of ſome diſ- 
order. Figuratively, doating. 

DELIRIUM, /. [Lat.] in Phyſic, a kind 
of phrenzy, or madneſs, cauſed generally in 
fevers, by too impetuous a motion of the blood, 
ſo far altering the ſecretion of the brain, as to 
diſorder the whole nervous ſyſtem. _ 

To DELIVER, v. a. [ deliver, Fr. ] to give 
a perſon a thing which was given for that pur- 
pole by another. Joined with it, to ſurrender 
or give up. Joined to from, to free from any 
danger or calamity. To pronounce, to relate, 
applied ta diſcourſe or reading. To bring into 
the world, uſed with of Actively, to ſur- 
render, to put into a perſon's hands, or leave 
to his diſcretion. To deliver dowwn, or over, 
to.tranſmit or convey any tranſaction by means 
of writing. To deliver xp, to ſurrender, to 
give up, or expoſe. 

DELI'VERANCE, /, [delivrance, Fr.] the 
act of giving or ſurrendering a thing to ano- 
ther; the act of freeing a perſon from capti- 
vity, impriſonment, danger, or diftreſs ; the 
actor manner of pronouncing or ſpeaking; the 


DEM 
DELI'VERER, /. one who! gives a thing 


the place ordered; one who frees another from 
danger, diſtreſs, captivity, or impriſonment ; 
one who pronounces a ſet ſpeech. ? 
DELT'V.ERY, J. the act of giving or ſur. 
rendering a thing to another; a releaſe from 


pronunciation, or manner of ſpeaking. 
DELL, /. f da/, Belg. ] a pit; a valley, any 
cavity in the earth. Obſolete, | 

DELU'DABLE, a. liable te be deceived, 
impoſed on, or drawn aſide. 

To DELU'DE, v. 4. [ deluds, Lat.] to be. 
guile; to deceive or ſeduce by falſe pretences, 
Figuratively, to diſappoint. 

DELU DER, /. one who deceives, impoſes 

on, beguiles, or ſeduces another by falſe ap. 
pearances or pretences. 
To DELVE, v. a. [ delfan, Belg.] to dig, 
or open the ground with a ſpade. Figuratively, 
to ſound one's opinion; to fathom ; to get to 
the bottom of an affair. 

DE'LVER, J. a digger, or one who opens 
tre ground with a ſpade, or pick-axe, &c. 

DE'LUGE, J, | deluge, Fr.] a flood or inun. 
dation of water covering the earth, either in 
the whole or in part, particularly applied to 
Noah's flood, being a general inundation; ſent 
by God to puniſh the corruption of the then 
world, by deſtroying every living thing, Noah 
and his family, and the animals with them in 
the ark, only excepted. The timie of this flood 
is fixed, by the beſt chronologers, to the year 


of the world 1656, before Chriſt 2348. Fm 


this flood, the ſtate of the world is divided 
into diluvian and antediluvian, Figuratively, 
the overflowing of a river beyond its natura 
bounds; any ſudden and irrefiſtable calamity; 
any corruption, or deprivation, which ſpreads 
far and quickly. 

To DE'LUGE, v. a. to drown, or lay en- 
tirely under water; to overflow with water, 
Figurativcly, to overwhelm with any great and 
encreaſing calamity. 

DELU'SION, / [delufio, Lat.] the act of 
impoſing on a perſon by ſome falſe appearance. 
Figuratively, a falſe appearance, or illuſion 
which leads a perſon into an error or miſtake. 

DELU'SIVE, a. [ deluſus, Lat.] capable of 
deceiving or impoling upon. 

DELU'SORY, [from deluſus, Lat.] art u 
dece ive. ; 

DE'MAGOGUE, [ dimagig] J. the fritz. 
leader or head of a faction, or tumult of 
common people. : 

DEMA'IN, DEMEF'AN, or DEME Sf, 
[domain, Fr.] if Law, that land which? 
man holds originally of himſelf, oppoſed to fee, 
or that which is held of a ſuperior lord. « 

DEMAND, /. [demande, Fr.] the afk ing 
a thing with authority; claim; enquiry aftets 
in order to buy. In Law, the aſking of what 
is due. | 

To DEMAND, v. a. [temander, Fr.] 1 
claim; to aſk for with authority ; de l r 
queſtion. In Law, to proſecute in a real 


ach of bringing children into the world. 


a 


DEMA/NDABLE, 


into the hands of another, or conveys it 5 


danger, bondage, impriſonment, or diſtreſs; - 
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DEMA'NI 
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for a thing 11 
aſks for a debt 
To DEME 
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DEME'AN 


 menet\y Fr. ] 7 
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DEME'RT 
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DEME'RS] 
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Fr.] to leave, 
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DEM OCR. 
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DEMO'LIS 
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DEMOLT'T 
own or deſtro- 
DE'MON, | 
ancients gave to 
bined, had the 
mankind; th 
Which ſee. 
DEMO'NIA 
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DEM - 
DEMA'NDABLE, a. that which may be 


claimed as a due, or aſked for with authority. 
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DEMO'NIAC, / a perſon poſſeſſed by the 


devil, or ſome evil ſpirit. 


DEMA/NDANT, / in Law, the plaintiff] DEMONO'LOGY, / [Fa{:uwy and Abycge- 


in a real action. ; 

DEMA'NDER) J, one who claims a thing; 
one who aiks with authority; one that aſks 
for a thing in order to purchaſe it; one who 
aſks for a debt. | 

To DEME'AN, {demetn] v. a.. | demener, 
Fr.] to behave. Figuratively, to leſſen, de- 
baſc, or undervalue; to do any thing below 
one's character or rank, 

DEM E'ANOUR, [ demetnour | /. [ from de- 
 menct, Fr.] behaviour; carriage; the manner 
of acting. 

DEMENTA'TION, /. madneſs or lofing 


one's reaſon. 


merit; behaviour deſerving blame or puniſh- 
ment. Anciently the ſame as merit. 

To DEME'RIT, ©. a. [demeriter, Fr.] to 
20 contrary to one's duty, and thereby deſerve 
both blame and diſgrace. 

DEME'RSION, /. {| demerfio, Lat.] the act 
of plunging under the water, or drowning, In 
Chem (try, the putting any thing into a diſ- 
ſolving liquor or menſtruum. 

DE MI, [ demi, Fr. ] an inſeparable particle; 
half; one part of a thing, which is divided 
equally in two. 

DEMI-BA'STION, /. in Fortification, that 
which has only one face, and one flank. 

DEMI-CA'NNON, in Gunnery, a cannon 
which carries a ball of thirty pound weight; 
the diameter ot its bore is fix inches 2-8ths. 


leſter ſort of culverine than the common. 
DE'MI.GOD, /. among the ancient pa- 
fans, was one who was not a god by birth, but 
8 by his heroic exploits, was raiſed to that 
ignity. i 
a DEMI'SE, [demize]/. demiſe, Fr.] death; 
eceaſe. 
To DEuI'SE, T demixe] v. a. | demettre, 
Fr. to leave, bequeath, or diſpoſe of by will. 
| DEMI'SSION, F. [ demiſſio, Lat.] degrada- 
ton; diminution of dignity ; lteflening the va- 
ue of a thing by ſome mean action. 
DEMO'CRACY, /. [Snuorpzriz, Gr. J a 
form ot government, wherein the ſupreme 
power 15 lodged in the people. 
DEMOCRA'TICAL, @. belonging to that 
fort of government wherein the ſupreme power 
is lodged in the people, 
0 DEMO'LISH, 2. a. [demolior, Lat.] to 
pull down, raze, or deſtroy. 
DEMO'LISHER, J. one who deſtroys or 
Pulls down, 
DEMOLI'TION, / the act of pulling 
own or deſtroying ; deſtruction. ' 
DE'MON, / [demen, Lat.] a name the 
ancients gave to certain ſpirits, who, they ima- 
Hue had the power of doing good or evil to 
min«ind ; they likewiſe called them Gerii: 
Which ſee. 
I DEMO'NIA C, or DEMONTACAL, 4. be- 
"ging to, or poſſelſed by the devil. 


thing by demonſtration ; 
teaches, or renders a thing plain to the meaneſt 
capacity; a lecturer. 


DEMI-CU'LVERINE, /. in Gunnery, is a 


Gr. ] a diſcourſe on the nature and practices of 
evil ſpirits, 


* DEMO'NSTRABLE, @. [demon ſtrabilis, 


Lat.] that which may admit of demonſtrations 
or be proved beyond a contradict ion. 


To DEMO'NSTRATE, v. a. [| demonſtra, 


Lat.] to prove ſo as to conv ince the moſt preju- 
diced, and render in the higheſt manner certain. 


DEMONSTRATION, /. [| demonrrating 


Lat.] undeniable proof of the truth of a pro- 
poſition, founded on ſeli-evident principles. 


DEMO'NSTRATIVE,. a. { demonfirativuzs 


Lat.] convincing; undeniable ; ſelf-evident. 


DEMO'NSTRATIVELY, ad. in ſuch a 


DEME'RIT, /. | demerite, Fr. ] the want of|clear and evident manner as to demand affent. 


DEMONSTRA'TOR, / one who proves a 
one who explains, 


DEMO'NSTRATORY, a. having the power 
of demonſtration. . 
DEMU'LCENT, part. [demulcens, Lat.] is 
Phyſic, ſoftening ; molli f yiug. 

To DEMU'R, v. 7. [dimeror, Lat. ] to delay 
a proceſs in law by doubts' and objections ; t 
pauſe thro” uncertainty ; to heſitate; to doubt; 
to deliberate; to ſuſpend one's aſſent, choice, 
or judgment. Actively, to- doubt, or queſtian 
the truth of a propoſition or aſſertion. 
DEMU'R, F/. doubt, arifing from uncer- 
tainty or want of ſufficient proof; heſitation 
ſuſpenſe of judgment, choice, or opinion. 
DEMU'RE, a. [| des mewrs, Fr.] behaving 
in a preciſe, grave, or affected manner. 

To DEMU'RE, v. u. to look preciſely; to 
behave with affected modeſty. | 
DEMU'RELY, ad. in an affected, grave, 
preciſe, or modeſt manner. 

DEMU'RENESS, /. affected modeſty or 
gravity; preciſeneſs. 6 
DEMU'RRAGE, /. [from demeurer, Fr.] 


of ſhips, for their ſtay in a port beyond the 
time appointed. | 
DEMU'RRER, J in Law, à kind of pauſe 
made in an action, for a court to take time ta 
conſider of ſome point of difficulty. 


on the foundation of Magdalen College, Ox, 
ford, ho does not enjoy either the privileges 
or the ſalary of a fellow, and is of the ſame 
import as a /chelar at colleges. Applied likes 
wile to ſignify a larger-fized paper. 

DEN, /. [den, Sax. ] a cavern, or hollow 
place under ground ; the cave of a wild beaſt, 

DENA'Y, /. denial; refuſal. 

DE'NBIGH,[ Denby] the capital of Denbigh- 
ſuire, in N. Wales, with a market on Wedneſ- 
days. It is ſeated on the ſide of a rocky hill, 
on a branch of the river Cluyd, and was for- 
merly a place of great ſtrength, with an im- 
pregnable caſtle, now demoliſhed. It is pretty, 
large, well built, and inhabited by tanners ang 
glovers, and has the title of ap earldom. It 


in Commerce, an allowance made to maſters 


DEMY', /. demi, Fr.] the title of a perſon 


ſends 
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DEN 
ſends one member to parliament ; and ths mar- 
ket is good tor corn, cattle, and proviſions. It 
is 208 miles N. W of London. 

DE'NBIGHSHIRE, | Derby/hire] a county 
of N. Wales, 39 miles in length, and 15 in 
breadth ; bounded on tbe E. by Flintſhire and 
Shropſhire, on the W. by Carnarvenſhire, on 
the S. by Merionethſhire, and on the N. by the 
Iriſh Sea. It contains 57 pariſhes, and 4 mar- 
ket-towns. It has ſome good paſtures, and 
feeds a great number of horned cattle, ſheep, 
and goats. The air is good, but ſharp, and the 
foil hilly, intermixed with fruitful valleys. 
Among the hills, are ſtones called Druid- ſtones, 
and ſmall pillars, with inſcriptions, which no 
one hitherto has been able to read. 

DENDRO'LOGY, /. [Nd and Jog, 
Gr. ] a diſcourſe or natural hiſtory of trees. 

DENTVABLE, a. that which may be re- 
fuſed to be granted, when aſked, or to be be- 
lle ved, when propoſed. 

DENTAL, / the refuſing to give or be- 
lieve ; the perſiſting in one's innocence, op- 
poſed to the confeſſion of guilt ; abjuration, or 
renouncing. 75 

DENI “ER, / one who refuſes to grant a 
thing requeſted, or to aſſent to a truth pro- 
poſed for his aſſent; one who will not ac- 
knowledge or own. 

LENIE'R, [denetr] a French coin, the 
twelſth part of a ſou. 

To DE'NIGRATE, v. a. | denigro, Lat. ] 
to make black, or to blacken. 

DENIGRA'TION, / [ denigratio, Lat. ] 
the act of making a thing black. 

DENIZ ACTION, / the act of enfran- 
chizing a foreigner, by which means he en- 
joys many of the privileges of a natural ſub- 
ject. 
c DE'NIZEN, or DE'NISON, /. | dinaſddyn, 
Brit.] in Law, an alien eniranchiled by the 
king's letters patent; which enables Lim in 
ſeveral reſpects to act as a ſubject, wiz. to pur- 
chaſe and poſſeſs lands, and enjoy any othce or 
dignity ; yet not fo fully as by naturalization, 
which enables a man to inherit by deſcent, 
which a denizen cannot do, It a denizen 
purchaſe lands, his iſſue, born afterwards, 
may inherit them, but thoſe he had before 
mall not. 

To DE'NIZEN, wv. a. to enfranchiſe; to 
make free. Figuratively, to protect, or en- 
courage. | 

DE'NMARK, a kingdom of Europe, 
beunded on the E. by the Baltick Sea, on the 
V,. and N. by the Ocean, and on the S. by 
Germany. The country is generally flat, and 
the ſoil a barren ſand, The air is rendered 
fozgy by the neighbourhood of the ſeas and 
Jakes, of which it is full. Denmark, properly 
ſo called, conſiſts of Jutland and the iſlands of 
Zealand and Funen, wiih the little iſles about 
them; but the king of Denmark's dominions 
contain the kingdom of Norway, the duchies 
of Holſtein, Oldenburg, and Delmonhortt. 
There is no conſiderable river, and the winter 
continues 7 or 8 months, In ſummer the heat 


DEN 


is very conſiderable, and the days are 10 
The commodities are corn, pulſe, but chief, 
horſes, and large beeves. The kingdom + 
Denmark was formerly elective, but fince 
1660 it was rendered hereditary, even to tie 
daughters, partly by conſent, and partly b 
force ; at which time the nobility loſt molt x 
their privileges. They have very few laws, 
and thoſe are ſo plain that they have little need 
of lawyers, for cauſes are ſoon tried. The 
allow but of one apothecary in a town, Except 
at Copenhagen, where there are two. Their 
ſhops are viſited by the phyſicians once a-week, 
and all the periſhed drugs are deſtroyed. The 
inhabitants are proteſtants ſince the year 1522, 
when they embraced the confeſſion of Aug(. 
burg. The forces which the king of Den. 
mark has uſually on foot are near 40,000, but 
molt of them are in the pay of other princes, 
The revenues are computed at $500,000], a- year, 
which ariſe from. the crown lands and duties, 
The produce of Nerway conſiſts in pitch, tar, 
hſh, oil, and deal-boards. Copenhagen is che 
capital town. 

To DENO'MINATE, v. a. | drnonin, 
Lat. | to name ; to give a name to. 

DENOMINA“TION, /. | d:nominatio, Lat.] 
a name given to a thing, pointing out ſome 
peculiar quality belonging to it. 

DENOMINA'TOR, / the perſon or thing 
which affixes a particular appellation to a 
thing. In Fractions, the number below the 
line, ſhewing the number of parts which ay 
integer is ſuppcſed to be divided into; thus 
in 2 3 8, the denomingtary ſnews, that the in. 
teger is divided into 8 parts; and 6, the 
numerator, that you take 6 of thoſe eigit 
parts, | 
DENOTA'TION, /. [demtatio, Lat.] the 
act of aſcertaining that a particular thing 1s to 
be fieniged or underſtood by a certain ſign, t 
that a thing belongs to a particular perſon. 

To DENO'TE, v. a. [ denoto, Lat.] to 
mark; to be a ſign of; to imply, ſignify, ct 
betoken. 8 

re DENOUU NC E, v. a. [ denoncer, Fr.] to 
threaten by proclamation, or ſome external 
ſign. Figuratively, in Law, to inform, or give 
information againſt, 

DENOU'NCEMENT, / the act of pro- 
claiming any threat, or future and impending 
evil. 

DENOU'NCER, , one who declares ſom? 
menace, or impending calami y or fun- 
ment, 

DENSE, a. C denſus, Lat.] cloſe; compa; 
thick; having few or very ſmall pores between 
its particles. a 

DE'NSITY, / donſitas, Lat.] thickpeſe; 
ſolidity; compadneſs; the cloſeneſs, near af 
proach, or adheſion of the Fa- of a body. 


DENT, f. Laden, Fr. a 


a mark made | 


the ſurface of a thing by thruſting the parts i. 

wards, : 
DENTAL, a. [dentalis, Lat.] deb 

or relating to the teeth. In Grammar, en 


o thoſe letters which are pronougsed. Par: 
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DENTI'C 
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DENTIC 
in Natural 
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DENTIF 
in Medicine, 
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time, of bree. 
To DENL 
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DENUDA 
or making na 
To DENL 
make naked ; 
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DENUNC 
the act of pub 
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tlie perfon whe 
one who lodge 
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to Clear from ii 
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DEP 


yally by means of the teeth, In Natural Hiſ- 

tory a {mall ſhell - fiſh. = 
DE'NTELLATED, à. in Botany, notched; 

jagged ; formed like the teeth of a ſaw on the 


 ENTE'LLI, J [Ital.] in Architecture, 

the ſame as modillons. ; 
DENTI'CULATED, part. ¶ denticulatus, 

Lat.] ſet with ſmall teeth. a : 
DENTICULA'TION, /. [ denticulatio, Lat. 

in Natural Hiſtory, ſet with ſmall teeth ; 
tched, or jagged. EY 

" DENTIERICE, . [dens and frico, Lat.] 

in Medicine, a powder te cleanſe or faſten the 


ceth, 

3; DENTI'TION, /. [ dentitio, Lat. ] the act, or 
time, of breeding teeth. 

To DENU'DATE, v. a. [abrudo, Lat.] to 
trip, or make naked. Figuratively, to diveſt, 

DENUDA'TION, /. the act of tripping, 
or making naked. — 

To DENU'DE, v. a. [denuds, Lat.] to 
make naked; to pull off a perſon's cloaths. Fi- 
euratively, to trip or diveſt a thing of its natu- 
ral covering. 

DENUNCIA'TION, / {denunciatio, Lat.] 
the a of publiſhing any menace z or threaten- 
ing any calamity Or puniſhment. | 

DENUNCIA'TOR, /. [denunciator, Lat.] 
the perfon who proclaims any threat. In Law, 

one who lodges at information againſt another. 

To DENY', v. a. | denege, Lat. | to contra- 

dict an accuſation ; to retuſe to grant a thing 
requeſted 3 to diſown 3 to renounce, 

To DEOBSTRU'CT, v. a. [ deebftrus, Lat.] 

to Clear (rom impediments; to free a paſlage 


DEF . 
DEPA'RTER, J a refiner; one who purti- 
fies metals, : | 
DEPA'RTMENT, /. [ departement, Fr.] a 
peculiar province or employment allotted to a 
particular perſon. . ; 
DEPA'RTURE, /, the act of going away 
from a perſon or. place. Figuratively, death 


the act of forſaking, or quitting, uſed with 


from. 


To DEPA'STURE, v. a. [from depaſcor, 
Lat.] to graze; to eat up or conſume by feed- 


ing. 
To DEPAU'P ERATE, DV. 4. [ depaupero, 
Lat. ] to make poor; to render ground barren. 
DEPE'CTIBLE, a. | from depe&o, Lat.] 
tough; clammy ; viſcid; thick, or tenacious. 
To DEPE'ND, v. u. [| aependio, Lat.] to 
proceed from; to be in a ſtate of ſubjection; 
to be ſupported or maintained by another ; 
to be yet undetermined; to confide in, 'or 
rely on. "SB | 
DEPE'NDENCE, FL. [ dependance, Fr. | the 
ſtate of a thing hanging from a ſupporter ; con- 
nexion ; the ſtate of being ſubject to, or at 


truſt ; confidence ; accident, - 
DEPE'NDENT', &@. | dep:ndant, Fr.] ſub. 
ject to, or in the power and diſpoſal of another, 
DEPE'NDENT, /. | dependant, Fr.] one 
who is ſubject to, at the diſpoſal of, or main» 
tained by, another. 
2 . one who confides in ano- 
er. 
DEPERDI'TION, 7. | from d perdo, Lat.] 
loſs; entire deſtruction. 
To DEPHLE' GM, or DEPHLE'GMATE, 
[ defiem or defiegmate} v. a. | dephlegmo, low 
Lat, | to clear a fluid from its phlegm or 


DEPHLEGMA!TION, | d flegmaſhon} ſ. in 
Chemiſtry, the act of purifying or clearing a 
fluid of its phlegm or water.. 

To DEPI'CT, v. a. | depium, Lat.] to 
paint, or repreient the likeneſs of a thing in 
colours; to deſcribe in words. 

DEPI'LATORY, J. in Medicine, a plaiſter, 
or ether application made uſe of to take away 


| from luch things as ſtop it up. | 

: DEO'BSTRUENT, /. ¶ deobftruens, Lat.] in 

t Pharmacy, a medicine which, by its diſ- | water. 
folving vilcttities, opens the pores or paſſages 

e ol the human body. 

to DEODAND, /. [Deo dandum, Lat.] a 

or ug given or forfeited to God for the pacity- 
lng hi, wrath, in cate of any misfortune, by 

to „hh any Chriſtian comes to a violent death, 

or without the fault of a reaſonable creature ; as 

it « torſe ſhould ftrike his keeper, and ſo kill 

* him; the horſe is to be ſold, and the price hair. 

0 


| Uittibuted to the poor, as an expiation of that 
we dreadiul event. 


To DEO'PPILATE, v. a. [ de and oppils, 


do- to clear a paſſage from any obſtructions. 
ing  DLOPPILA'TION, J. the act of opening 
the 

"M2 t ns. 
ih- | DLO'PPILATIVE, a. having the power to 
Py Clear the faſſages trom obſtructions. 
fl; To DEPAINT, v. @. [depeindre, Fr.] to 
Fe nne reterblance of a thing by colours or 
8 Punting; to deſcribe, 

$3 T. 0 ber 5 | 
= [5 DEPA RT, v. 2. [ partir, Fr.] to go 


away f 8 
.. dom a place; to revolt; to quit; to 
"erty or apoſtatize; to die. 


Nav, be ane 
0 Quitting a place or perſon. 
rely, death. 


DEPLE'TION, / [from depleo, Lat.] in 
Phyſic, the act of emptying. 
 DEPLO'RABLENESS, //. the ſtate of 
being an object of grief; miſery, wretchedneſs. 


DEPLO'RABLY, ad. lamentably; miſe- 


pailiges, or clearing them from obſtrue- rably; in ſuch a manner as to occaſion or de- 


mand ſor row. 


To DEPLO'RE, v. a. | deplaro, Lat.] to la- 


ment, mourn, or expreſs ſorrow for any cala 
'mity, loſs, or mis fortune. 


DEPLOC RER. /. one who laments or 
grieves for a loſs or calamity. 


DEPLUMA'TION, / Cdeplumatio, Lat.] 


the act of plucking off feathers. In Surgery, 
the ſwelling of the eyclids, attended with. the 


DEPA'RT . | depart, Fr. ] the act of going falling off of the hairs from the eye-brows. 
4] Figura- | 
r Among Refiners, a method of 
ads medal, blended together in one mals. 


+ DEPO'NENT, /. [| depenens, Lat.] in Law, 


one who gives his teſtimony in a court of juſ- 
tice ; an evidence, or witneſs, In Grammar, 
. _ ſuch 


the diſpoſal of, another. Figuratively, reliance ;' 
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DEP 


fach verbs as have an active ſignification, though 
they have no active voice; fo called, becauſe 
deponunt, i. e. they lay aſide the force of a verb 

ive; as fateor, I gontefs, 

To DEPO'PULATE, v. 4. [ depopulor, Lat.] 
to unpeople ; to lay waſte a country. 

DEPOPULA'TION, /. the act of un- 
peopline, or rendering a country waſte by de- 
ftroying the inhabitants. 

DEPOPULA'TOR, //. one who kills or 
deſtroys the inhabitants of a country. 

To DEPO'RT, v. a. { deporter, Fr.] to 
carry away; to behave or demean one's ſelf. 

DEPO RT, / demeanour; behaviour; car- 


e. | 
DE PORTA'TION, , [d:porratio, Lat.] 
tranſportation, whereby a perſon had ſome re- 
mote place aſſigned for his refidence, with a 
ohibition of ftirring from it on pain of death. 

DEPO'RTMENT, /. | depertcment, Fr. | 
conduct ; demeanour, 

To DEPO'SE, [| depize] v. a. | dr: pono, Lat.] 
to lay down; to deprive a perſon of a poſt or 
Eignity ; to give teſtimony in a court of juſtice. 

DEPO'SITARY, [| depozitary}] . depaſita- 
rius, Lat.] one who is entruſted with the charge 
or keeping of a thing. 

To DE PO STT, f depezir| v. a. [ depoſirum, 
Lat. ] to lay up or lodge in any place; to give 
as a pledge oi ſecurity ; to place at intereſt. 

DEPO'SITE, [ depizit} J. | depoſitum, Lat.] 


- DEE 

er. ſues for another; an interoeſſor ; one whs 
apologizes for the faults of another, in order to 
free him from the puniſhment due to him. 

To DEPRE'CIATE, [d:prifbiate} v. a, 
[ depretio, Lat.] to ſpeak meanly of a thing, in 
order to leſſen its eſteem or value. 
To DE'PREDATE, v. a. {depredr, Lat.] 
to rob, plunder, or pillage ; to ſeize as prey or 
booty ; to confume, devour, or deſtroy. 
DEPREDA'TION, /. [ depredatis, Lat.] the 
act of ſpoilmg, robbing, or ſeizing on as a prey 
or plunder ; waſte ; conſumption, 
DE PREDATOR, /. [| depredator, Lat.] 2 
robber; a ſpoiler. Figuratively, à devouter, 
or conſumer. | 

To DEPREHE'ND, v. a. [ deprehends, Lat.] 
to detect; to catch unawares ; to take in the 
fact. Figuratively, to diſcover, or find out 
ſomething difficult, or not obvious. 

DEPREHE'NSIBLE, à. | deprebenfbli, 
Lat.] that which may be detected; that which 
may be diſcovered, perceived, or underſtood. 


being detected, diſcovered, or underſtood, 

DEPREHE'NSION, / [ deprehenjio, Lat. 
detection; the act of taking in the fact, or 
taking unawares; a diſcovery. 

To DEPRE'SS, v. a. [depreſſus, Lat.] t 
preſs down; to let downwards. Figuratively, 
to humble, or dejeR, applied to the mind. 

DEPRE'SSION, F. | depreſſo Lat.] che ac 


any thing committed to the care, charge, or of preſſing down ; the ſinking or falling in of 


truſt of another; a pledge; a pawn, or ſecurity |a furnace. 


given for the performance of any contract. 


Figuratively, degrading; abale- 
Depreſſion, in Algedra 


ment ; or humbling. 


DEPOSI'TION, [ depezi/hon] I. the act of applied to equations, is the bringing them to 


giving teſtimony on oath ; the act of dethrbn- |the loweit terms by diviſion, ; 
the ſolemn | the diſtance of a tar from the horizon, ca- 


ing a prince. In Canon Law, 


In Aſtronomy, 


depriving a clergyman of his orders for ſome |ſuring from the horizon downwards, In Ceo- 


crime. 

DEPO'SITORY, [ depizitory] /. the place 
where any thing is lodged. 
perly uſed of perſons, and depcfirory of things. 

DEPRAVA'TION, / [| depravatio, Lat.] 


graphy, the depreſſion of the pole, is the tra» 
velling or ſailing to much from the pole nearer 


Depoſitary is pro- to the horizon. I; 


DEPRE'SSOR, / [depreſſor, Lat.] one that 


keeps or preſſes down; en oppreſſor. In Ana- 


the act of ſpoiling, corrupting, or rendering a tomy, applied to ſuch muſcles as bring or prel 


thing leſs perfect or valuable: 


To DEPRA VE, v. a. [d:prawvo, Lat.] to 
corrupt; to ſpoil; to rob a thing of its per- 


ſectious ; to ſeduce from goodneſs. 


DEPRA'VEDNESS, /. lols of purity, good- 


neſs, or perfection. 


DEPRA'VER, J a corrupter, or one who to releaſe, to free from. In 


makes eicher a perſon or thing bad. 


DEPRA'VITY, / corruption; a change 


down thoſe parts which they are faſtened to. 
DEPRIVA'TION, /. [de and privatis, Lat. 


of a thing. 3 
To DEPRI'VE, v. 4. [deand prin Lat 


Law, to turn 4 


clergyman out of a benefice for ſome crime. 
DE'PTFORD, a town of Kent, conſider- 


from perfection to imperfection, or ſrom virtue able for its fine docks for building ſhips, 


to vice. 


To DE/PRECATE, v. 1. [ deprecor, Lat.] uſe of the navy. 
to pray earneſtly for the averting ſome immi- built in 1745 h 
nent puniſhment ; to aſk pardon for a crime; down with great quantiti 
to requeſt or petition with importunity and hu- other ſtores. 


mility. 


for the king's yard, and ſtore-houſes tor the 
It had a victualling- bout 


which in 1749 was er 
es of proviſions an 


It is 44 miles E. from London. 
DEPTH, /. [ diep, Belg. ] the ſpace tt 


DEPRECA'TION, /. [ deprecatio, Lat.] the ſured from the ſurface of a thing downwards; 


act of petitioning; a begging pardon ; prayer; quantity of water oppoſed to a 
prayer againſt any evil, or for averting any the abyſs. 


puniſh ment. 


DE'PRECATIVE, or DE'PRECATORY, | obſcurity, appli 


4. that which is uſed as an apology or excuſe. 


DEPRECA'TOR, / { deprecater, Lat.] one . or driving away. 


ſhoal ; the = 
Figuratively, the height or mi 
cf a ſeaſon, or night. Profoundneſs, difficult)» 


to learning. 
DEPU'LSION, / [d palſie, Lat. J the 20.0 


DEPU'LSORV, 


Wo 


DEPREHENSIBLENESS, /. poſlibility of 


the act of taking away the quality or eri gz 


to take away that which is enjoyed by another f. 


DEPU'L 
thruſting aw 
To DE'P 
urify; toc 
FP DEPUR 
dregs or fc 
tainted or C 

DEPURZ/ 
act of ſepara 
from the pu 
2 wound fror 

To DEP 
cleanſe from 
from any no) 

DEPUTZ 
ſending ſome 
prince or fol, 
in their beh 
treating in b 

To DEP. 
with a- ſpec; 
to negociate 
prince, ſtate, 

DE'PUT 
commiſſioned 
charge the dy 
viceroy, In 
office inthe x 
able for his r 

To DEQ 
and ouantitas 
thing, 

DER, a t 
names of plac 
from the Sax 
the place ſtan 
rather fetche 

To DER: 
Fr. in Law 
cation, to diſ. 

DERA'Y, 
confuſion. 

DE RBV, 
town of De: 
Wedneſdays, 
ſeated on the 
is a handſome 

Tus through 
It is a large 
place, contai 
All Saints is 
25 moſt in the 
Rone-buildin 
has the title « 
ts to parlia 


the manufac 
Which he bre 
governed by 
officers, but 
cet in corn. 
town in 1 745, 
land It 1s * 
N. W N 
paved, and 
aildings, 


DE RBVYS 


DER 

DEPU'LSORY, 4. from depul ſus, Lat.] 
ſting away. 

4 DE PURATE, v. a. [depurer, Fr.] to 

puriſj ; to cleanſe from any impurities, | 

DE'PURATE, a. cleanſed, or freed from 
dregs or foulneſs. Figuratively, pure, not 
tainted or corrupted, 

DEPURA'TION, /. | depuratio, Lat.] the 
act of ſeparating the impure parts ef any thing 
from the pure ones. In Surgery, the cleanſing 
2 wound from its foulneſs. 

To DEPU'RE, v. 4. [depurer, Fr.] to 
cleanſe from dregs or foulneſs ; to purge a thing 
from any noxious qualities, 

DEPUTA'TION, / [ deputation, Fr.] the 
ſending ſome ſelect perſons out of a body to a 
prince or folemn aſſembly, to treat of matters 
in their behalf or name; the commiſſion of 
treating in behalf of others. | 

To DEPU'TE, v. a. [| deputer, Fr.] to ſend 
with a- ſpecial commiſſion; to appoint perſons 
to negociate a public or private affair with a 
prince, ſtate, or private perſon. 

DE'PUTY, /. [deputs, Fr.] one that is 
commiſſioned to tranſact an affair for, or diſ- 
charge the duties of, another; a lieutenant; a 
viceroy, In Law, a perſon who exerciſes an 
office in the right of another, who is account- 
able for his miſtakes or behaviour. 

To DEQUA'NTITATE, v. a. [from de 
and quantitas, Lat.] to leſſen the quantity of a 
thing, | 

DER, a term uſed in the beginning of the 
names of places. It is generally to be derived 
from the Saxon word dor, a wild beaſt, unleſs 
the place ſtands upon a river, when it may be 
rather fetched from the Britiſh dur, water. 

To DERAI'GN, [derain}] v. a. | deranger, 
Fr.] in Law, to prove, In its primary finifi- 
cation, todiſorder, or confuſe. 

DERA'Y, . [from derayer, Fr. ] tumult; 
contuſion, Merriment; jollity. 

DE'RBY, or DA'RBY, /. the county- 
town of Derbyſhire, with three markets, on 
Welneldays, Fridays, and Saturdays. It is 
ſeated on the river Derwent, over which there 
5 a handſome ſtone bridge, and a ſmall brook 
rus through the town, under ſeveral -bridges. 
It is a large, populous, and well-frequented 
p!2ce, containing tive pariſh=churches, whereof 
All Saints is the chief, whoſe ſteeple is as high 
es moſt in the kingdom. The ſhire-hall is a 
fone-building,, where the aſlizes are kept. It 
as the title of an earldom, and ſends two mem- 
Wks: parliament. In 1734 there was a ma- 
A erecied here by Sir Thomas Lombe, for 
ne manufacturing of filk, the model of 
wich he brought ſrom Italy. The town is 
kernel by a mayor, 9 aldermen, and other 
officers, but it is a place of no great trade ex- 
erptin corn, The rebels came as far as this 
Ih; in 1745, Ind then returned back into Scot- 
os Itis 36 miles N. of Coventry, and 126 
W. dy N. of London. The town is well 

adorned with many handſome 


L 


Þa\ ed, and 
uildings. 


DERBYSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 54 
4 


DER 
miles in length, .and 24 in breadth, bounded 
on the E. by Nottinghamſhire, on the S. by 
Leiceſterſhire, on the W. by Staffordſhire, and 
on the N. by Yorkfhire. - It contains 106 pa- 
riſhes, and 11 market towns. The air in gene- 
ral is pretty good and temperate, except among 
the mountains of the Peak, where it is ſharp and 
cold. The N. and W. parts are hilly and 
ſtony, but in the S. there is ſome very rich 
land, The produce is lead, iron, coals, and 
mill-ſtones, beſides what is common to other 
counties, The Peak-country is taken notice 
of for ſeyeral caves and holes, commonly called 
the Wonders of the Peak, of which notice will 
be taken in their proper place. The principal. 
rivers are the Trent, the Dove, and the Der- 
went. In ſome parts they have a manufactory 
of knit ſtockings. 

DE'REHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Fridays. It is pretty large, and the 
market is noted for woollen yarn. It is 1004 
miles N. N. E. of London. 

DERELI'CTION,”/. | derelectio, Lat.] the 
utter forſaking or abandoning a perſon. 

DE'RELICTS, /. [ derelica, Lat.] in Law, 
ſuch gooes as are wilfully thrown away and 
diſewned by a perſon. 

To DERI'DE, v. a. [derideo, Lat.] to laugh 
at, mock, or turn to ſcorn with great contempt. 

DERIDER, /, a perſon who mocks or ridi- 
cules.a thing with great contempt. 

DERT'SION, / the act of ridiculing, mock 
ing, or laughing at with great contempt. 

DERT'SIVE, a. ridiculing; mocking. 

DERI'SORY, a. [ deriſorius, Lat.] mocks 
ing; ridiculing. 

DERI'VABLE, a. that which may be ob- 
tained by deſcent, or communicated from one 
to another. 

DERIVA'TION, /. [derivatio, Lat.] the 
draining water from its courſe or channel. In 
Grammar, the tracing a word from its original. 
In Genealogy, deſcent. Figuratively, the 
tracing any thing from its ſource. In Medicine, 
the drawing a humour from one part of the 
body to another which is near it. 

DERUVVATIVE, a. | derivativas, Lat.] de 
rived or taken from another. : 

DERIVATIVE, / the thing or word which 
is derived from another. a 


manner; not originally. 

To DERI'VE, v. a. deri vo, Lat.] to drain: 
to let out water, or turn its courſe. Figura- 
tively, to deduce, or trace from its original or 
ſource; to communicate, as the ſource of a 
river to one of its branches, or a cauſe to its 
effet; to deſcend to a perſon, or to communi- 
cate by a deſcent of blood. In Grammar, to 
trace a word from its origin. Neuterly, to pro- 
ceed, come, or deſcend from. 

DERI'VER, /. one who partakes by de- 
ſcent, pedigree, or communication. 

DERNIE'R, [dernier] a. [Fr.] laſt ; uſed 
with reſort. 

To DE'ROGATE, v. 4. {derogy, Lat.] to 

ofeſlion ; to de- 


leſſen the value of a family or pr 
| 


generate ; 


DERIVATIVELY, ad. after a derivative 
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generate; to undervalue the eſteem or worth 


perlon. 


DE S 


oi a thing. | 
DEROGA'TION, / [ derozatio, Lat.] an 
act done contrary to, or inconſiſtent with any 
law, by which means its force and value are 
leſlened; the act ot diſparaging or leflening 
the value of a thing. | 
CERO'GATIVE, a. lefening the value 
of a thing, or the eſteem and reputation ot a 


DERO'GATORILX, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as © leilen the value of a thing, or the cttcem 
and reputation oſ a perſon. 

DERO'GATORINESS, /. the quality of 
leTening the value of a thing. 

DERO'GATORY, a. { derogatortfis, Lat.] 
that which leſſens or takes away from the 
value of a perſon or thing · 

DE'RVIS, or DE'RVISE, /. a kind of 
monks among the Turks, who profeſs extreme 
poverty, and lead a very auſtere life. a 

DE'SART. See DESsEIRT. ä 

DESCANT, /. | difeanto, Ital.] a comment 
on any ſubje&t ; diſputation; a dilquilition 
branched out into ſeveral heads. It is com- 
monly uſed as a word of cenſure or contempt. 

Jo DESCA'NT, v. u. to ſing in parts. Fi- 
guratively, to diſcourſe at lunge; or to criti- 
ciſe minutely on the actions of another; to 
point, out faults with great minuteneſs; to 
cenſure, 

To DESCE'ND, v. . [ d:ſcendo, Lat.] to 
come or go from a higher to a lower place; to 
go gradually downwards, or below the ſurface 
of a thing; to fink; to invade an enemy's 
country; to proceed as from a ſucceſſor, or as 
a cauſe does from an effect. Actively, to walk, 
or roll downwards rom a higher place or ſitu- 
ations 

DESCE'NDANT, or DESCE'NDENT, . 
Ad. c enden, Lat.] one who belongs to another | 
as a relation; the offspring or poſterity of a | 

er ſon. 

DESCE'NDENT, a. coming or moving 
from a higher to a lower ſituation; finking z 
procceding from another as an anceſtor or ori- 


inal: 

g DESCE'NSION, J. a ſinking from a higher 
to 2 lower ſituston. In Aſtronomy, it is di- 
vided into right or oblique, Kight d-fcenfionis 
a point or arch of the equator, which deicends 
with a ſtar or ſign in a right fphere. O5/izue 
4 ſcenſium is that which defcends in an oblique 
lphers. 


DESCE'NSIONAL, a. relating to deſcent. 


In Attronomy, d./cenfional diff rence is the dif- 


ference between the oblique and right deſcenſion 
of a ſtar. ; 
DESCE'NT, . [defeerſus, Lat. ] the act of 
paſting from a higher to a lower place; or to- 
wards the centre of the earth; a ilope, or ſlop- 
ing fituation, Invaſion, or attack on an ene- 
my's country or coaſts; birth ; extraction. | 
Lincat d. ſcext is that which is conveyed down in 
a right line trom the grand-father to the tather, 
from the father to the ſon, & . Clateral de- 


ſof a thing. 


D E S 
the line of blood. as from a man to his brother 
nephew, &c. Figuratively, one ſtep ot geriers. 
tion in the line of a family, X 
To DESCRIBE, v. a. [deferibo, Lat.] to 
mark out any thing by the mention of its pro. 
perties. In Painting, to form the reſemblante 
In Logic, to convey an idea of a 
thing in a looſe manner, without enumerating 
all its properties. Ia Geometry, to draw or 
make a figure. Figuratively, to convey ſome 
notion of a thing by words. 58 
- DESCRI BER, J. one who relates a matter 
of fact; the manner of performing an action; 
4 battle, &c. . f 
DESCRTER, / one who diſcovers or de- 
{cries a thing at a diftance. 
DESCRIPTION, /. [defcriptio, Lat.] the 
act of conveying the idea of a perſon ot thing 
by mentioning ſome of their properties. lu 
Logic, a CojteCtion of the molt remarkable pro- 
perties of a thing, without including the eilen. 
tial difference, and the general nature or ge- 
nus; the ſentence or paſſage in which a thing 
is deſeribed; the qualities expreſſed in repre. 
ſenting a thing. 

To DESCRVV, v. a. [ deſerier, Fr.] to recon. 
noitre; to examine or view at a diſtance; u 
diſcover or diſcern by the fight a thing hidden 
or concealed, 

DESCRY', /. diſcovery, or the thing di. 
covered, 

To DE'SECRATE, v. a. [ deſecro, Lat. v 
convert a thing to an uſe different from that u 
which it was · originally coaſecrated. 
DESECRA'TION, /. the converting of a 
thing conſecrated to ſome common uſe. 
DE'SERT), [ d&zer: ] /. [ deſertumy Lat. Japine 
not inhabited or built; a watte place; afolitue, 

DE'SERT, | dezer: | a. | d. ſertus, Lat.] wild; 
waſte; uncultivated ; uninhabited, 

To DESE'RT, [gdezert} u. a. [deſers La. 
to quit; to forſake z to abandon a perſon who 
has a reliance on one; uſed as a word of re 
proach ; to leave a ſtation or place; to run 2 
trom an army or company, applied to ſoldiers. 

DESE'RT, y. See Des$&RT. 

DESE'R, | dezert| ,. the behaviour, con- 
duct. or actions af a perſon, conſidered wit! 
reſveC to rewards or puniſhments; a claim 
praiſe or reward. Figuratively, excellence, 9 
virtue; degree of merit. ' 

DESE'RTER, [ dezerter} ſ. [ defertor, Lat 
one who leaves or abandons a perſon who cal 
claim his aſſiſtance; one who abandons, quit 
or leaves his poſt, or the army to which he be- 
ones. : 
DESE'RTION, [dez#r/bon] . the at e 
aband ning or forſaking a perſon, cauſe, pol, 
or place in an a2. HY 

DESE'RTLESS, [dexertleſs] a. Wit 
merit, 

To DESE'RVE, [dezerve] . 4 Lafer 
Fr.] to be an object of approbation or 014 
probation, reward or puniſhment, on esc 
one's actions or behaviour; to be worthy ; ® 
a proper object of reward. 
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out reaſon or foundation ; according to a perſon's 
beaviour, whether good or ill. | 
DESE'RVER, [dez&rver] /. a man who 
is a proper object of approvation and reward. 
DESI'CCANT, [Ant] part. [ deficcans, 
Lat.] in Medicine, of a drying nature or quality. 


Lat.] te dry up moiſture. 
DESICCATION, [d:/ikaſborn] ſ. the act of 
drying up moiſture. NT 

DESI'CCATIVE, [deſikative]a. that which 
as the power of drying. 

4 To DO STDERATE. v. a. | defidero, Lat.] 
to want; to miſs. A word ſcarcely uſed, 

DESI'DIOSE, a. [defidiofus, Lat.] idle; 
lazy; heavy. 

To DESI'GN, [deſin] v. a. [defigno, Lat.] 
to purpoſe or intend ; to form or order tor a 
particular purpoſe; to plan, project, contrive, 
or form an idea in the mind. 

DESIGN, | de/iz#] . an intention or pur- 
poſe; a plan of action; a ſcheme or contriv- 
ance; the plan or repreſentation of the order, 
general diſtribution, and conſtruction of a paint- 
ing, doem, books, building, &c. 

DESI'GNABLE, [ d:ſmadb/e} a. that which 
cen be aſcertained, deſcribed, or expreſſed. 

DESIGNA”TION, /. [deſgnatio, Lat.] the 
deſcri vg a perlon or thing by ſome remote 
fen; appointment or direction; import, or ſig- 
nincation 3 intention. 

DESI'GNEDLY, [deſinedly] ad. purpoſely; 
in a manner agreeable to the intention or 
previous purpoſe of a perſon, oppoſed to ac- 
Clat Natty, ON 
DESI'GNER, {| deſiner] /. a perſon who pre- 
melitates or contrives ſomething ill; a perſon 
who in1e!:tza draught, or. original, for ſome 
artiſt to copy by. ; 8 

DESIGNING, [ de/ining] part. contriving, 
meditating, or intending ſomething amiſs, or 
prej:91cial to the intereſts of another. 
_UESI'GNLESS, [dialen] a. without de- 
len; without any bad intention. 

DEST GNMENT,, [ deſinment] ſſ. an intended 
erpeaition againſt an enemy; a plot; the idea, 
er etch of a work. \ 
. ene [ dezirable] a. worthy of de- 
ure or longing. 

o DESIRE, [dezire] v. a. [d ſirer, Fr.] 
to wiſh, or covet ſome abſent good; to appear 
eo dong tor a thing; to aſk 3 to entreat, 
DESI'RER, | dezirer | ſ. one who covets an 
abſent god. 

: W de xirous] a. full of longing; 

arneſtiy willing, 
to DESI'ST, v. . [deſiffo, Lat.] to ceaſe 

from ing a thing which is begun; to ſtop. 

; STANCE, J. the act of ſtopping or 

52102 trom ſore action begun. 

DEST FIVE, a. | defirus, Lat.] ending or 
ed, A defitive propoſition is that which 


: tne ending or concluſion of ſome- 


* 


7 * 7 
Hing. 


b ES 4 i 3 . * . 
„„, / [dijch, Belg.] an inclining, or 


Z-board Or table. 


To BESCCATE, [ de/ikete] v. a. | deficce, | 


DESOLATE, a. [ deſelates, Lat.] _— 


DES 


inhabitants; laid waſte; ſolitary, or unfre- 
quented. 

To DE'SOLATE, v. a. [ deſelo, Lat. ] to de- 
prive of inhabitants; to lay waſte. 

DE'SOLATELY, ad. in an unfrequented 
manner; in a defolate manner. 
DESOLA”TION, / the act of deſtroying 
or removing the inhabitants from a place; the 
act of laying a place waſte; a place waſted and 
forſaken ; gloomineſs; ſadneſs. , 

 DESPA'IR, /. | de/e/poir, Fr.] an utter aban- 
doning of the hopes of any future good; loſs 
of hope; that which deprives a perſon of hope; 
a paflion excited by imagining that the object 
or ſubjeC of deſire is not to be attained, or that 
a thing to be undertaken is beyond our abilities 
to perform. In Theology, the utter loſs of 
confidence in the mercies of God. 

To DESPA'IR, v. x. [deſfero, Lat.] to 
abandon, relinquith, or give a thing over as 
unattainable ; to ceaie to hope, '% 

DESPAIRER, / one who looks on a thing 
as unattainable , one who is without hope. 

DESPA'IRINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to diſcover no hope. 

To DESPA'TCH, v. a. See To Dis. 
PATCH; | 

DE'SPERATE, a. | deſperatus, Lat.] without 
hope, or looking on a thing as impoiſible or 
unattainable; without any regard to ſafety, 
ariſing from deſpair. Figuratively, not to be 
retrieved or ſurmounted, . applied to things. 
Mad, furious with deſpair, applied to perſons. 
Violent, applied to things. | : 

DE'SPERATELY, ad, in the manner of a 
perſon grown furious by deſpair. 

DE'SPERATENESS, /. madneſs; fury; 
acting without any regard to ſafety or ſecurity. 

DESPERA'TION, /. a ſtate void of all hope. 

DE'SPICABLE, a. [ deſpicibilis, Lat.] de- 
ſerving contempt on account of ſomething 
ſordid, mean, baſe, and vile. 

DE'SPICABLENESS, / the quality which 
renders a perſon or thing the object of con- 
tempt. 


to be contemned : mean; bale, 
DE'SPICABLY, ad. in a mean, ſordid, vile, 
or contemptible manner, 


; 


p | 
DE'SPICABLE, a. [deſpicabilis, Lat.] liable | 


ToDESPI'SE, [ d:ſpize] v. 4. [deſpicis, Lat.] 


to ſcorn or contemn with pride and diſdain 
to ſlight; to diſregard, 

-DESPI'SER, | de/pizer ] ſ. one who looks on 
a perſon or thing with ſcorn or contempt. 

DESPI'TE, . [depit, Fr. | malice ; anger on 
account of ſome real or ſuppoſed injury; ha- 
tred; defiance, An act of malice or reſent- 
ment; ſomethin; done in order to counteract 
the deſigns of another, through malice, te- 
venge, or reſentment. 

To DESPITE, v. a. to counteract the de- 
ſigns of another, through a principle of ma- 
lice or reſentment. 

DESPI'TEFUL, @. full of malice or ſpleen ; 
acting contrary to the deſigns of another, 

urely to make him uneaſy, or unhappy- 

DESPI'TEFULNESS, /. malice, or an en- 
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DES 


deavour to render a perſon extremely miſerable|waſte ; one who deprives animals of life 
who defaces a thing b 


through malice and reſentment, 
To DESPOIL, v. a. | deſpolio, Lat.] to rob; 


DET 
ſome act of 8 


DESTRU'CTIBLE, a. [from deu, Lat,] 


to deprive a perſon of what he is poſſeſſed of by liable to be deſtroyed, defaced, or demoliſhed. 


ſome act of violence. Figuratively, to deprive 
a perſon of ſome poſt or honour. 

DESPOLIA'TION, / the act of depriving 
a perſon of ſomething in his poſſeſſion. 

To DESPO ND, v. a. [ deſpondeo, Lat.] to be- 
come melancholy, through a perſuaſion that 
ſomething deſired is unattainable, or that fome- 
thing to be done is impoſſible. In Divinity, 
to loſe all hope ef the divine mercy. 

+ DESPO'NDENCY, . the tate of a perſon 
who imagines a thing deſired cannot be attained, 
or that a thing to be done is impoſſible. 
DESPO'NDENT, a. [ dſpendens, Lat.] with- 
out any hopes of ſucceeding in what one under- 
takes, or of attaining what is ardently deſired. 
DE'SPOT, / { $*&m67n;, Gr. | an uncon- 
troulable prince, Only uſed when applied to 
thoſe of Dacia. 
DESPO'TIC, or DESPO'TICAL, a. | de/- 
potique, Fr. | abſclute z arbitrary; ſupreme ; of 
unlimited or abſolute power. 
DESPO'TICALNESS, /. the quality of ex- 
erciſing power or authority without any re- 
ſtraint or controul. 
DE'SPOTISM, [depri m] /. | deſpotiſme, 
Fr. ] abſolute power, applied to ſuch govern- 
ments wherein the power of the prince is ar- 
bitrary. 
To DESPU MATE. v. a. Td:ſpumo, Lat.] 
to ſkim the froth off. 
DESPUMA'TION, /. in Pharmacy, the 
act of clearing any liquor by ſkimming off the 
froth or foam. 
DESQUAMA'TION, {.| de & ſuama, Lat. 
in Surgery, the act of ſcaling carious bones. 
DESSE'RT, J. [dfert, Fr.] the laſt courſe 
at an entertainment; the fruit or ſweat- meats 
ſet on the table after the meat. This is the 
proper ſpelling, and not deſert. 
To DE'STINATE, v. 4. [deftino, Lat.] to 
deſign or form for any particular purpoſe or 
end. 
DESTINA'TION, / the purpoſe or ulti. 
mate end for which any thing is deſigned. 
To DE'STINE, v. a. [d:fiino, Lat.] to 
doom ; to appoint to any ſtate or condition with- 
out alteration, or by an abſolute neceſſity ; to 
order to any end or purpoſe ; to devote to pu- 
niſhment or miſery ; to fix an event unalterably. 
DE'STINY, /. | deftinee, Fr. | in Mythology, 
the power who determines the lot of mortals; 
tate fixed by ſome unalterable decree; doom; 
fortune. : 

DE'STITDTE, a. [ deflitutus, Lat. ] deprived 
oi; in want of; abandoned by. 

DESTITU”TI{ON, . want; defect; or a 
ſtate wherein ſomething is deficient or want- 


ing. 
ro DESTRO'Y, v. a. [d eſtruo, Lat.] to de- 
moliſh, or reduce to ruin; to kill; to lay waſte, 
or make deſolate; to deprive a thing of its 
reſent qualities or properties. 


liableneſs to be deſtroyed. 


DESTRUCTIBULITY, / poffibility, or 
DESTRU'CTION, /. [ deftrn#is, Lat.] the 
t of ruining, deſtroying, demoliſhing, or 
laying waſte; murder; the ſtate of a thing 
ruined, demoliſhed, or deſtroyed ; the cauſe of 
deſtruction. In Theology, eternal death, 
DESTRU'CTIVE,a. [4frutivm;onla.] 
that which demoliſhes, or reduces to ruins. 
DESTRU'CTIVELY, 4a. in ſuch a manner 
as to deſtroy, demoliſh, or ruin, _ 
DESTRU'CTIVENESS, / the quality 
which deſtroys, ruins, or lays waſte. | 
DESUDA'TION, /. | de/udatic, Lat.] apro. 
fuſe or inordinate ſweating. 
DESU'LTORY; or DESULTO'RIOUS, a. 
[ deſultorius, Lat.] unfixed; unſettled; remor. 
ed from one thing or idea to another. 
To DESU'ME, v. a. [ deſumo, Lat.] to take 
from any thing ; to borrow. 
To DE'TA'CH, v. a. | detacher, Fr.] to ſe. 
parate or part ſomething which was joined be. 
tore; to ſend out, or draw off a part of a 
greater body of forces. 
DETA'CHED, part. drawn. off; ſeparated 
from ; diſengaged. . 
DETA'CHMENT, / a body of troops {e. 
parated and ſent from the main army, 
To DETA'IL, v. a. | detailler, Fr.] to te- 
late a fact wich its minute and particular cir. 
cumſtances. 
DETA'IL, /. [| detail, Fr.] an account con- 
taining all the minute circumſtances of an 
action, or ſubject. 
To DEBA'IN, v. a. | detines, Lat.] to keep 
that which is due to another; to keep a per- 
ſon, or hinder him from departing or going tar- 
ther; to keep a perſon in cuſtody. 
DETAI'NDER, /. in Law, a writ for hold- 
ing or keeping a perſon in cuſtody. 
DETA'INER, / he that does not pay 3 
thing due, or with-holds another perſon's 
right; he that hinders the departure or progres 


ſof a perſon or thing. 


To DETE'CT, v. a. | delectum, Lat. | to 
diſcover, or find out any ſecret crime or art!- 
fice; to find out or ſurprize à perſon in the 
commiſſion, or after the commiſſion of a crime; 
to lay open the artifices of a perſon, or lo- 
phiſtry of an argument. 5 

DETE'CTER, /. a diſcoverer of ſome cri- 
minal; one who lays open the ſophiſtry or 
ſubterfuges of an author. ; 

DETE'CTION, F. the diſcovery of a en- 
minal, crime, or fault. 

DETE'NTION, /. the keeping or with- 
holding what is due, or belongs to another. 
Figuratively, confinement, or reſtraint. 

To DETE'R, v. a. [ deterrd, Lat. ] to dil. 
courage, or keep a perſon from doing a thing 
either by frightening him by menaces, ot J 
laying its conſequences before him. 


DESTRO'YER, /. one who lays a town 
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DET 


a perſon from doing or undertaking a thing; 
the cauſe or obſtacle which hinders a perſon 
irom undertaking a thing. 1 

To DETE'RGE, v. a. | detergo, Lat.] to 
cleanſe a ſore from its pus, matter, or foulnels; 
to cleanſe the body by purges. 

DETE'RGENT, a. [detergens, Lat. ] in Me- 
dicine, having the power of eleanſing. 

DETE'RMINABLE, 4. that which may be 
aſcertained or decided. | 

To DETE'RMINATE, v. 4. [ determina, 
Lat. | to limit; to ſettle; to fix ; to determine. 

DETERMINATE, 4. [ determinatus, Lat. 
limited ; fixed; ſettled; deciſive; reſolved. 

DETE'RMINATELY, ad. reſolutely hxed; 
firmly reſolved. 

DETERMINA'TION, F/. abſolute direc- 
tion to a certain end. Figuratively, a reſo- 
lution formed after mature deliberation; the 
deciſion of ſome conteſted point or diſpute. 

DETE'RMINATIVE, 4. having the power 
to direct to a certain end; that which reſtrains 
the fignification of a word. 

DETERMINA'TOR, /. one who deter- 
runes, aſcertains, or decides a controverſy, 

To DETE'RMINE, v. a. | determina, Lat.] 
to tix or ſettle a thing, or point, in debate or 
dipatez to conclude z to bound; to confine ; 
to decide; to confine or reſtrain within li- 
mits; io aſcertain the ſenſe of an expreſſion ; 
to influence the choice; to reſolve; to put an 
tud to; to deſtroy. Neuterly, to conclude ; to 
tna; to come to a deciſion; to reſolve, or come 
to a refolution. 2 

E RSION, / [deter ſio, Lat.] in Sur- 
ger", the act of cleanſing a wound. _ 

DETERSIVE, a. | deterfiff, Fr.] having the 
power to cleanſe. 

DETERSIVE, / in Medicine, that which 
ceniesa wound, or frees the body from hu- 


mouts by purging. 


d ä To DUTE'ST, v. a. [ deteftor, Lat.] to hate a 
bang with tome vehemence, on account of its 

a evil 21% pernicious qualities. 

''s Di] E. STABLE, 2. that which is hated 

els ana great vehemence, on account of its vile- 


uncl or perniciouſneſs. 


to Elb STABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
li- or deſerves the greateſt loathing, abhor- 
the re, averſion or hatred. 
we; DUTESTA'”TION, / [ detefation, Fr.] the 
{o- a(t of abhorring, diſliking, or hating a thing, 
| on account of its evil. 
i- DErESTER, /. one who has a very great 
or e, averſion, or loathing, 
x | 10 DETHRO'N E, v. a. de and thronus, Lat] 
Cle li ug poſe a king; to deprive him of royalty. 


DETI'NUE, f Tate Fr, Jarl 


ith- Eel 4 prion, who refuſes to deliver a thing 
cl, N 


1 Was given him to keep for another. 


pid ite made by ſome bodies which begin 

m Crucible, ſomewhat reſembling the 

ion ot gunpowder. In Chemiſtry, the 

* ot expelling the impure, volatile, 
- {=pHUTCOUS parts from antimony. 


DEV 
in Chemiſtry, to calcine with detonation. 
To DETO'RT, v. a. [delortum, Lat.] to 


meaning or deſign. 

To DETRA'CT, 2. a. Loren Lat.] te 
leſſen the reputation of another by calumny, or 
ſpeaking ill of him. 

DE TRA“ CTER, /. one who leflens the 
reputation of another. 

DETRA'CTION, /. [ detra&is, ' Lat.] the 
impairing or leſſening the reputation or eſtecm 
of another, by ſpeaking ill ot him. | | 

DETRA'CTORY, a. leflening the value 
of a thing, or reputation of n perſon. 

DETRA'C'TRESS, /. a woman who leſ- 
ens the reputation of others. | 

DE'TRIMENT, /. [ detrimentum, Lat. ] that 
which affects a thing or perſon with loſs or 
damage. 

DETRIME'NTAL, &«, cauſing harm, miſ- 
chief, lets, or damage. 

To DETRU'DE, v. a. [| detruds, Lat.] to 
thruſt down, to force into a lower place. 
DETRU'SION, //. the act of forcing a 
thing downwards. | 
DEVAS'TA'TION, , [devaſtatio, Lat.] the 
act of laying waſte; demolithing buildings; 
or unpeopling towns, 

DEDUCE, /, [ deux, Fr.] in Gaming, a card 
with two marks, or a' die with two ſpots. 

To DEVE'LOP, v. a. developer, Fr.] to 
take off any covering - which conceals a thing; 
to lay open any ſtratagem or artifice. 

To DEVE'ST, v. a. [de and veſtis, Lat.] 
to make a perſon naked, or take off his cloaths. 
Figuratively, to deprive of an advantage, or 
fome good ; to free from any thing bad, 
DEVE'X, a. [ devexas, Lat.] bending down 
declivous. 

To DE'VIATE, v. n. [Ide and via, Lat, ] to 
leave the right or common way, Figurativelys 
to err; to go aſtray. In Divinity, to ſin, by not 


commandments, 

DEVIA'TION, F. the act of quitting the 
right way. Figuratiyely, the acting contrary to 
ſome eſtabliſhed rule; fin; oftence; a wandering, 
DEVICE, /. [ deviſe, Fr. | a contrivance or 
ſtratagem; a project; a ſcheme or plan. In 
Heraldry, an emblem, which has ſome reſem- 
blance to a perſon's name; the repreſentation 
of ſome natural body, with a mottoor fentence. 
Invention; genius. 7 dl | 
DE'VIL, , [diaful, Sax. ] in its primary 
ſignification, a calumniator, or falſe accuſer ; 
but peculiarly applied to fignify the fallen angel, 
who was the tempter and ſeducer of mankind. 
Figuratively, a wicked perſon. In Scripture, 
an idol; an emiſlary; or one of the wicked 
ſpirits ſubject to Satan. Prov. Hie that hath 


TON. VION, /. [ detonatio, Lat.] the ſhipped the Devil muſt make the beſt of bim. — 


What is gotten over the Devil's buck is ſpent under 
his telly; i. c. what is got by oppreſſion, or ex- 
tortion, is many times ſpent in riot and luxury. 
DE'VILISH, 42. partaking of the malicious, 
miſchievous, or other wicked qualities of the 
Devil. 


10 DE TONIZE, v. a, [from detono, 1070 


Y a DE'VILISHLY, 


wreſt a word or expreſſion from its original _ 
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walking in the way preſcribed by the divine 


ö 


V | 

DE'VILISHLY, ad. in an entirely wicked 

or miſchievous manner; in a manner ſuitable 
to the wickedneſs of the Devil ; diabolically. 

DE'VIOUS, a. [| devizs, Lat.] out of the 
common track; wandering ;. rambling ; rov- 
ing; erring. 

To DEVI'SE, [deviſe] v. a. [deviſer, Fr.) 
to invent or contrive, implying a great deal 
of art. Neuterly, to plan, contrive, or form 
ſchemes. In Law, to bequeath, or leave by will. 

DEVI'SE, [deviſe] J. | deviſe, Fr.] in Law, 
the act of giving or bequeathing by will; con- 
triwance. 

DEVI'SER, [devixer] ſ. one who projects, 
or contrives; one who leaves or bequeaths by 
will. 

DEVI'Z Es, a town in Wiltſhire, with a 
market on Thurſdays. It is ſeated on a hill; 
and formerly was a place of great note; is at 
preſent pretty large ; and fends two members to 

arliament. It is 883 miles W. of London. 

DEVO'ID, a. | waide, Fr.] empty; vacant. 
Figuratively, deſtitute, or free from any qua- 
lity, either good or bad. 

DEVO'IR, / Fr.] in its primary ſenſe, a 
duty, or act of ſervice, but now obſolete. _ 

To DEVO'LVE, v. a. | devolus, Lat.] to 
roll from a higher to a lower place. To re- 
move from one perſon to another. Neuterly, 
to fall or deſcend to, in order of ſucceſſion. 

 DEVOLU'TION, /. | devolutio, Lat. ] the 
rolling of a thing from a higher to a lower 
place. Removal, or ſucceſſion trom one perſon 
or orde iti another, 

DE'VONSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 73 
miles in length, and 53 in breadth, bounded 
by the Iriſh Sea on the N. by Somerietfhire and 

Dorſetſhire on the E. by the Engliſh Channel 
on the S. and by Cornwall on the W. It con- 
tains 394 pariſhes, and. 38 mark et- towns. The 
air is pretty temperate in the valleys, but ſharp 
and cold on the hills. It has mines of tin, 
copper, and other metals. The ſea coaſts 
abound in herrings, pilchards, and other ſalt- 
water fiſh. The hills are barren, but the lower 
grounds are fruitful when manured. Beſides 
the common productions, it is noted for cyder 
and perry. The chief rivers are, the Ex, the 
Touridge, the Tame, and the Taw. \ 

DEVORA'TION, /. { devoratio, Lat. | the 
act ol devouring, 

To DEVO'TE, v. a. | devo:us, Lat.] to de- 
dicate or ſet apart to a religious or any other 
particular purpoſe ; to abandon to evil; to doom 
to deſtruction. 

DEVO'TEDNESS, /, the ſtate of a thing 
devoted, dedicated, ſet apart, or deſtined to a 
particular end or purpole. R 

DEVOTE'E, /. | deve!, Fr.] one extrava- 
gantly or erroneouſly religious; a bigot. 

DEVO'TION, / | devetio, Lat.] the ſtate 
of a thing conſecrated or dedicated; a religious 
and ſervent exerciſe of ſome public act of reli- 
gion ; or a temper or diſpoſition of the mind 
rightly affected with ſuch exerciſes. Figura- 
tively, prayer; a ſtrong and fervent affection 
for a perſan, An act of reverence, reſpect, or 


DIA 


ceremony. Diſpoſal ; power; ſtate of depen 
dence on any one, A 
DEVO'TIONAL, 4. relating to religious 
worſhip ; pious 3 zealous. 8 

DEVO'FTIONALIST, J a perſon who i 
Fuperſtitiouſly religious. 

To DEVO'UR, v. 4. [ devore, Lat.] to eat 
up ravenouſly. Figuratively, to deſtroy with ra. 
pidity or quicknets ; to ſwallow up, or reduce 
ro nothing. | 
DEVO'URER, J. one that conſumes or 
eats vp ravenoully. | 
DEVO'UT, a. | devotus, Lat.] pious; reli. 
giou5; tervent in performing acts of worſhip ; 
filled with pious thoughts; full of zeal; or 
expreſſive of ardent piety. 
DEVO'UTLY, ad. in a pious manner; with 
fervent zeal and piety. 
DEUSE, / {derived by Junius from Duſur, 
the name of a ſpecies of evil ſpirits] the devil, 
uſed in ludicrous language. See Drucx. 
DEUTERO'NOMY, / [ F:zvrepo; and dh, 
Gr. ] a canonical bbok of the Old "Teſtarent, 
being the laſt of the Pentateuch, or five books 
of Moſes. 
DEW, ,. -[ deawv, Sax. | in Natural Hiſtory, 
a light, thin, infenfible miſt, or rain, raiſcd 
from the earth after the ſun has deſcended be. 
low the horizon, by the heat it has communi. 
cated to the earth during the day; which mit, 
meeting with the cold in the atmoſphere, is 
condenied and precipitated on the earth again, 
To DEW, v. a. to wet or moiſten with 
dew. ; 

DEWBESPRE'NT, part. ſprinkled with 
dew. 

DE'WDROP, J. a drop of dew that ſparkle 
in the ſun. 

DE'WLAP, /, | fo called from its lapping or 
bruthing off the dew] the fleſh which hangs 
down from the throat of cows,\bulls, or oxet. 

DE'WSBURY, a village in the W, riding 
of Yorkſhire, 8 miles S. W. of Leeds. 

DE'W-WORM, / in Natural Hiftory, a 
worm found in dew, called likewiſe the lob- 
worm. 

DE'WY, 2. reſembling, or partaking of tie 
nature of dew ; moiſt with dew. 

DE'XTER, a. [Lat.] in Heraldry, the right 
fide. 

DEXTERITY, /, [ dexteritas, Lat. | readi- 
neſs; activity; quicknels of contrivance. 

DE'XTEROUS, a. | dexter, Lat.] expert; 
active; or quick; ſubtle ; full of expedients 
ikilful in management; fertile in invention. 

DE'XTEROUSLY, ad. expertly; readily; 
quickly; ſkilfully. 

DE'XTRAL, a. | dexter, Lat.] on the right 
ide. 

DEXTRA'LITY, /. the ſtate of being od 
the right ſide, : 

DEV, / the ſovereign prince of Algiers, # 
the Bey is of Tunis. . 

DIABETES, /. {$aCairng, Gr.] in Phyto 
the diſcharge of any liquor through the urin 
paſſages almoſt as ſoon as it is drank, without 


wy or little alteration, and under the w_ 
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ance of water, attended with inſatiable thirſt. 

DIABO'LIC, or DIABO'LICAL, à. [ dia- 
Bulicus, Lat.] partak ing of the qualities of the 
devil; extremely impious and wicked. 

DLACO DIUM, / NaN, Gr. ] in Phar- 
macy, a ſyrup prepared from the heads of 
white poppies dried without their ſeeds, 5 

DIACOU'STICS, /. [Nag iA, Gr.] in 
Philoſophy, the confideration or doctrine of 
reltacted ſounds as they paſs through different 
mediums, J. e. either through a denſe into a 
rare, or through a rare into a denſe one. 

DI'ADEM, / | diadema, Lat. ] formerly a 
bandage of filk encompaſling the heads of 
kings 5 and tied behind. It was ſometimes en- 
riched with pearls, and ſometimes with the 
lenves ot fome evergreens. In Heraldry, cer- 
win circles or rims, binding or incloſing the 
crowns ot princes, and to bear the globes, 
crolſes, or flower de luces for their creſts. 

DIADE'MED, part. adorned with a dia- 
dem; wearing a crown, crowned. 

DI'ADROM, /. [Na dee, Gr.] the time 
in which any motion is performed. ; the time in 
wich a pendulum forms a ſingle vibration. 

DLE RESIS, /. | Naipscig, Gr.] in Gram- 
mas, the diviſion of a diphthong, or one ſyllable 
into two; as. aer. 

DIAGNOSTIC, / {from tayiwbruw, Gr. ] 
in Fledieine, a lign by which a diſeaſe may be 
dilcovered, or diſtinguiſhed from another. 

DIA'GONAL, /. [Na νο, Gr.] drawn 
acrols a figure irom one corner or angle to an- 
other. 

DL\'GONAT.,, , a right line drawn acroſs 


a p:rallclogram or other figure, from one angle |Pa/c 


or corner to another, ſo as to divide it into 
equal parts. 
DIV'GONALLY; ad. in a croſs direction, 
a! reaching trom one corner to another. 
DIAGRAM), , [Yayps:4pua, Gr. | in Geo- 
n."try, a ſcheme drawn for explaining any 
kiyure or its properties, 

DPFAL, /. trom dies, Lat.] a plate marked 
wit! two lets of figures beginning at one, and 
cviing with twelve, uſed to ſhew the time of 
tte day by clocks, or by the ſhadow of the ſun. 

Dal. ECT, /. [%G\eTog, Gr.] the ſub- 


eon ot a language; the ſtile or manner of 


en refiion uled in a province, as it differs from 
tt of the whole kingdom. Figuratively, 
ok manner of expreſſion; language, or 
DIALE'CTIC, £ Dia NENT IONS Gr. ] the art 
noning, or logic. 

DIALE CTICAL, a. belonging to logic. 
ULALING, / the art or ſcience of draw- 
1. comtructing ail manner of dials. 
_VIALISL, /. one who conitructs or makes 


O 


5 

6ST, / one who compoſes, or 

* WN9 15 introduced as Aa {peaker in a dia- 

1 ALOGUE, [dal g] . { Sranoyes, Gr. | 
bor debate on any ſubject, whether 
teigned. 


a, OCE, [dial?g] v. 4. to hold 


4 


\ 


DIA 
converſaton or converſe with; to diſcourſe. 
DIA'LYSIS, /. [Navi, Gr. J in Grammar, 
the parting or ſeparating two vowels, which 
would otherwiſe make a diphthong. 
DIA METER, /. [Na and wtrpey, Gr.] the 
line which paſſes through the center of a circle 
or other figure, and divides it into two equal 


arts. 
g DIA MET RAL, 4. deſcribing, or relating 
to, a diameter. 

DIA'METRALLY, ad. according to the 
direction of a diameter, 

DIAME'TRICAL, @. or DIAME'TRI« 
CALLY, ad. now uſed inſtead of DiAME- 
TRAL, or DIAMETRALLY ; which ſce. 

DI'AMOND, | generally pron. dimond] /. 
(diamant, Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, the moſt 
valuable and hardeſt of all gems, when pure, 
perfectly clear and pellucid, and diſtinguiſhed 
by its vivid ſplendor, and the brightneſs of its 
reflections, from all other ſubſtances, It is 
extremely various in ſhape and ſize, being 
found in the greateſt quantity very ſmall ; and 
the larger ones are ſeldom met with. It bears 
the force of the ſtrongeſt fires without hurt, 
except the concentrated ſdlar rays, which only 
injure it, when directed to its weaker parts. 
The places where we have diamonds are the 
Eaſt-Indies and the Brazils. : 

DIA'NA, in the Heathen mythology, was 
the goddeſs of hunting, daughter of jupiter 
and Latona, and fiſter to, Phœbus or the ſun 2 
in hell ſhe was called Hecate ; on earth, Diana; 
and Phe&be, or the moon, in heaven. 

DIAPASE, /. in Muſic, the ſame as Dia- 

Aon. 
DIAPA'SON, /. [ tamazay, Gr. I in Muſics 
an interval including an octave. Among muſi- 
cal inſtrument makers, it ſignifies a rule or ſcale, 
whereby they adjuſt the pipes of their organs, 
and cut the holes of their flutes, &c, 

DI'APER, /. [ diapre, Fr.] a kind of linen 
cloth, woven in figures. A napkin; a towel. 

To DI'APER, v. a. to variegate ; diverſify, 
or flower; to draw flowers on cloths. 

DIAPHANE'ITY, [| diafantity] /. tranſpa- 
rency, or the quality of tranſmitting light. 

DIA'PHANOUS, | diafancus] a. LNA and 
pal, Gr.] tranſparent ; giving paſſage to the 
rays of light; that which may be ſeen through. 

DIAPHORE'SIS, [| diaforefs . | S:apipeoigs 
Gr.] in Medicine, a diſcharge made through 
the ſkin, whether ſenſible or inſeaſible. 

DIAPHORE'TIC, | diaforetik] a. [Nape- 
geri, Gr.] in Medicine, that which cauſes a 
diſcharge through the ſkin, or a ſweat. 

DI'APHRAGM, { diafram | ＋ [ $a$paymay 
Gr.] in Anatomy, a nervous muſcle, vulgarly 
called the midriff, and by anatomiſts, ſeptum 
tranſver ſale, or croſs wall, from its dividing the 
breaſt or-thorax from the abdomen. f 

DIARRHOE'A [ diarta,] /. ¶ Nat pla, Gr.] 
in Medicine, a flux ot the belly, or profuſe eva- 
cuation of liquid excrements by ſtool, 

DIARRHOE'TIC, | diar#tik} a. in Medi- 
cine, promoting a looſeneſs; cauſing a diſcharge 
by ſtool ; pureing. 

e DI'SRY, 
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DIC 
DIARY, /. [dlarium, Lat.] an account of 
the tranſactions of a perſon every day; a 
journal, 
DIASCO'RDIUM, /, in Pharmacy, a cele- 
brated compoſition, ſo called from ſcordium, 
its principal ingredient. It is excellent in all 
kinds of fluxes, and a great ſtrengthener to 
both the ſtomach and bowels. 

DIA'STOLE, /. [age, Gr.] in Ana- 
tomy, the motion of the heart or arteries, 
whereby thoſe parts dilate or diſtend themſelves. 
In Grammar, diaſtole ſignifies the lengthening a 
ſyllable which 1s naturally ſhort. 

DIA'STYLE, /. [d and gone, Gr.] in 
ancient architecture, an edifice whoſe columns 
{tand at ſuch a diſtance from each other, that 
eight moduſes, or four diameters, are allowed 
for the intercolumniation. 

DIATTE'SSERON, /. [3:4 and rt, Gr.] 
in Pharmacy, a medicine fo called, becauſe 
compoſed of four ingredients, viz. roots of 
ariſtolochia, gentian, bay-berries, and myrrh. 
In Mufic, an interval compoſed of one greater 
tone, one leſſer tone, and one greater ſemi- 
tone, called by moderns, a pertect fourth. 

DIATO'NIC, F. | $:4Tov0;, Gr.] the ordi- 
nary ſpeci:'s of muſic, which proceeds by diffe- 
rent tones, either in aſcending or deſcending, 
and contains only the greater and leſs tones, 
together with the greater ſemi-tone. 

DI'BBLE, /. a {mall ſpade, or pointed in- 
ſtrument, uſed by gardeners for making holes 
in the ground in planting. 

DICA'CITY, / [| dicacitas, Lat.] pertneſs, 

aucineſs, loquacity. | 

DICE, / the piuralof Dr; which fee. 

DI'CER, / one who plays at dice. 

DICHOTOMY, | dikgromy} in Logic, the 
diſtribution or diviſion ot ideas into pairs. In 


„ 


moon wherein ſhe is biſected, or ſhews but 
Half her diſk. 

To DV'CTATE, v. a. [ dicto, Lat.] to deli- 
ver a command to another; to ſpeak with au- 
thorityz to deliver a ſpeech in words which is 
to be taken down in writing. 

DICTATE, / [Aictatum, Lat.] a rule or 
mandate delivered by ſome perſon of authority. 

DICTATION, /. the act or practice of 
preicribing, giving orders, or laying down rules 
of conduct. 

DIC TA TOR, J. [diFator, Lat.] a Reman 
magittrate, inveſted with a conſular and ſove- 
reign authority, having the power of life and 
death, to proclaim war, raiſe r diſcharge 
torces without conſent of the ſenate, and re- 


thority directs and regulates the conduct of 
others. 


DICTATO'RIAL, à. after 


a dictator ; 1mpericus. 


rity carried too high. 


Aſtronomy, that phaſis or appearance of the 


DI'CTION, /. Laletio, Lat,] the peculiar 


DIF 


manner which an author has of expreſſing 
himſelf, whether it reſpect the arrangement of 
his words, or the uſe of rhetorical figures. 
DI'CTIONARY, [| dikſoonary] /. [ difticna. 
rium, Lat.] the words of any language in their 
alphabetica! order, with explanatiens of their 
meaning, or definition. A lexicon; a voc. 
bulary., 
DIDA'CTIC, or - DIDA'CTICAL, 4. 
[ $32x73x%5, Gr. ] containing precepts or rules. 
DI DAPPER, . [ duyck-dapper, Belg.] in 
Natural Hiſtory, a bird remarkable for it; 
diving. 5 
To DI'DDER, v. a. | diddern, Teut, ] a pro- 
vincial term ſignifying to ſhiver or quake with 
cold. 
To DIE, v. u. | deadian, Sax. ] to loſe life ; 
to expire; to loſe all the animal functions, and 
have the ſoul ſeparated from the body. It has 
by before an inſtrument of death; of before a 
diſeaſe; for commonly before a privative, and 
of before a poſitive cauſe, To be puniſhed with 
death, Figuratively, to be loſt, periſh, or be 
entirely laid aſide. To fink, faint, or loſe its 
vital functions. To languiſh, or be overcome 
with pleaſure and tenderneſs. To vaniſh or 
diſappear. To languiſh with affection, in the 
{tile of lovers. To wither, applied to vege- 
tables. To grow ſpiritleſs, taſteleſs, or vapid, 
applied to liquors. 
DIE, F. [plural dice, dis, Brit.] a ſmall 


cube, marked on each of its ſides with ſpecks 


or dots, frem one to fix, which is uſed by 
gameſters to play with. Figuratively, hazard, 
or chance; any cubic body. - 

DIE, /. [plural dies] the ſtamp uſed in coin- 
ing, or the mold in which medals are caſt, 

DIET, /. [datxa, Gr.] food; proviſion 
for ſatisfying hunger; a regular courſe of food 
ordered and directed in order to cure ſome 
chronical diſtemper. 

To DV'E'T, v. a. to feed or eat according to 
the rules and preſcriptions of medical writers. 

DIET, /. [ of dict, Teut. a multitude, or 
dies, Lat. an appointed day] an aſſembly of 
the ſtates or circles of the Empire, meeting to 
deliberate on ſome public affair, 

DIETARY, a. belonging to the rules ef 
medical diet. 

DI'ETER, / one who preſcribes rules for 
eating. 

DIETE'TIC, or DIETE'TICAL, a. [Fo 
ruin, Gr.] belonging to food; or relating i 
medica] cautions about the uſe of food. 

DIEU ET MON DROIT, i. e. Gad and u 


49241 inp ghee ane right, the motto of tile royal arms of England. 
maining in his otFce for ſix months, till Syila i nr aſſumed by Richard I. to inſinuate that 


and Cæſar erected it into a perpetual tyranny. i he did not hold his empire in vaſlalage of any 
Figuratively, one who by his credit and au- mortal. 


To DIF FER, v. u. | differs, Lat. ] to have 


properties or qualities which are not the lame 


the manner of | ag thoſe of another perſon or thing; to oppole 


a perſon in opinion; to be of another opinion; 
DICTA'TORSIHIP, / the office of a dic- 


tator. Figurativel®%; imperiouſneſs, or autho- 


to contend, 

DI'FFERENCE, /. [differentia, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being diſtinct from ſome other thing; 
a diſpute ; debate; controverſy, or e 
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of ſentiments ; the property which diſtinguiſhes 
one thing from another, In Arithmetic, the 
remainder after one quantity 1s taken from 
Another. In Heraldry, ſomething added to, 
or altered in a coat, whereby the younger fa- 
milies are diſtiaguiſhed from the elder, or to 
ſhew how far they are removed from the prin- 
cipal houſe. Aſcenſiunal difference, in Aſtro- 
nomy, is an arch of the equator, contained 
between the ſix of the clock circle, and the 
ſun's horary circle. Difference of longitude of 
two places, is an arch of the meridian inter- 
cepted between the two places, 

To DYFFERENCE, v. a. to make one 
thing not the ſame as another ; to diſtinguiſh 
one thing from another. 

DIFFERENT, a. [ differens, Lat.] diſtinct; 
of contrary qualities; unlike, 

DIFFERE'NTIAL, [differenſhial] a. in 
Geometry, an infinitely ſmail quantity, or 
particle of a quantity, ſo ſmall as to be leſs 
wen any aſſignable one. Differential methed, 
i: that of finding an infinite ſmall quantity, 
which, taken an infinite number oi times, is 
equal to a given quantity. 

DIFFERENTLY, ad. in a different man- 
rer. 
DI'FFERINGLY, ad. in a various manner. 

DI'FFICULT, a. [diſiculté, Fr.] hard to 
de done, underſtood, or pleaſed. 

DIFFICULTY, / [difficultas, Lat. ] that 
wich requires pains, care, and attention. 
Hyaratively, diſtreſs; oppoſition; perplexity, 
or uncalinels with reſpe&t to circumſtances, 
Uveciions or points not eaſily anſwered, or 
unde rſtood. 

To Dit FIDE, v. x. [ diſſido, Lat.] to diſ- 
truft, or repoſe no confidence in. 

DIFHDENCE, / C diffidentia, Lat.] want 
of truſt, confidence, or courage. 

DI FFIDENT, part. or a. [ diffidens, Lat.] 
wanting in confidence z* ſuſpicious; timorous. 

DFFFLUENCE, or DI' FFLUENCY, /. 
{ from difiuo, Lat. | the quality of falling away 
On ail ſides, oppoſed to confiſtency or ſolidity. 

_ DIFFLUENT, part. [ diffluens, Lat:] flow- 
ing away. | 

DIFFORM, a. [from forma, Lat.] con- 
trary to uniform; irregular. : 
DIFFRA'NCHISEMENT, / [from Fan- 
kr. I the at of taking away the privi- 
Ges of Carter of a city. 


to DIFFU'SE, [ure] v. a. [diffuſus, 


ea widely, Applied te ſtile, or the man- 
a compoſi don, copious, oppoſed to con- 
: DIFFU'SEDLY, ad. in a copious, liberal, 
<1» tenuve manner; ſpread every way. 

uy FU'SEDNESS, J. the ſtate of being 
18 . abroad; copioulneſs of ſtile. 
2 IFFU'SELY, . widely, extenſively. 
"pied to ſtile, copiouſſy. 


VIEFU'SION, J the ſtate of being ſpread 


DIG 


abroad, Copiouſneſs or exuberance; applied 
to ſtile.. DSS 
DIFFU'SIVE; 'a. having the quality of 
ſpreading abroad: ſcattered or ſpread abroad. 
DIFFU'SIVELY, ad. widely, extenſively. 
DIFFU'SLYVENESS, /. extenſion; diſper- 
ſion; the power or quality of being ſpread 
abroad. Applied to ſtile, want of coneiſeneſs. 
To DIG, v. a. [| pret, part. paſſ. dug or 


digged ] | dic, Sax. ] to open, or make a hole in 
the earth with a ſpade. Figuratively, to pierce | 


with a pointed inſtrument, Sc. Ie dig wp, to 
throw up or uncover that which is buried under 
the earth. | | 

DI'GEST, / [digeſia, Lat.] a collection of 
the civil law, ranged under proper titles by the 
order of the emperor juttinian. 

To DIGE'ST, v. . [ digeftum, Lat.] to 
diſtribute or range methodically into different 
claſſes ; to concoct or diſſolve food in the ſto- 
mach; te reduce to any plan orſcheme; to re- 
ceive a thing favourably, without loathing or 


reluctance; to receive and enjoy. In Chemiſ— 


try, to ſoften by heat, boiling, or by putting 
a thing into a dunghill. In Surgery, to ripen a 
tumour, or prepare it for evacuation. 

DIGE'STER, , one whoſe food eaſily turns 
into chyle; a veſlel to boil any bony ſubſtances 
to a fluid ſtate. 

DIGE'STION, / in Medicine, that change 
which the food undergoes in the ſtomach, in 
order to render it fit to ſupply the continual loſs 


ſuſtained by perſpiration, the animal functions, 
or exerciſe. In Chemiſtry, it is a diſſolution of 


any ſubſtance by artificial heat. 

DIG E'STIVE, a. having the power to diſ- 
ſolve, alter, change, or turn the food into chyle ; 
capable of diſſolving by its heat. 

DIGE'STIVE, /. in Surgery, an applica- 
tion which ripens and prepares the matter of 
wounds for ſuppuration. 

DI'GGER, /. one who opens the ground 
with a ſpade. 


To DIGHT, v. a. [dibtan, Sax.] to dreſs, 


embelliſh, or adorn. 


DVGIT, / [ digitus, Lat.] three fourths of | 


an inch in long meaſure. In Aſtronomy, the 


12th part of the diameter of the fun and 


moon, A 
DI'GLTATED, a. [ digitatus, Lat.] branched 
out into diviſions reſembling fingers. In Bo- 


tany, a digitated leaf is one which conſiſts of 


ſeveral fimple leaves growing on one foot-ſtaik, 
as the cinquefoil; or that which has many deep 
gaſhes, cuts, or ſegments, as the hep. 

DIGNIFICA'TION, / the act of confer. 
ring honour; the preferring to ſome honour- 
able rank. 

DI'GNIFIED, a. enjoying ſome honour- 
able poſt, rank, or preterment, applied pecu- 
liarly to the clergy. 

To DI'GNIFY, v. a. [ from dignus and fu- 
cio, Lat, | to advance, prefer, or exalt to ſome 
place which demands honour and reverence; to 
honour ; to adorn ; to render reſpectable. 

DI'GNITARY, . [from dignus, Lat.] in 
the Canon Law, is a clergyman A" to 

ome 
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ſane rank above a parochial prieſt, or canon; 


ſuch is a biſhop, dean, arch-deacon, Sc. 

DI'GNITY, /. { dignitas, Lat.] rank, pre- 
ferment, or-poſt ; grandeur, or a majeſtic ap- 
pearance, Among the clergy, a promotion 
or preterment to which any juriſdiction is an- 
nexcd, 

To DIGRE'SS, v. u. [ digreſſus,” Lat.] to 
depart from the main ſcope ot a diſcourie, or 
inten ion of an argument; to wander; to go 
out of the riglit way or common track; to err. 

DIGRE'SSION, /. | digrefſio, Lat.] a paſ- 
ſage which has no connection with the main 
ſcope of a diſcourſe ; deviation, or quitting the 
true path. 

DIKE, /. [ dic, Sax, ] a channel made to re- 
ceive water; a mound to hinder inundations, 
or to keep water from overflowing. _ 

To DILA'CERATE, v. a. [dilacero. Lat.] 
to tear; to ſorce in twain; to rend. 

DILACERA'TION, /. [dilaceratio, Lat. 
the act of forcing, tearing, or rending. 

To PILANIATE, v. «. [dilanio, Lat.] to 


tear ; to rend in pieces in a butcherly and ſa- 


vage manner. | 

D1ILAPIDA'TION, /. [ d//apidatio, Lat.] in 
Law, is where an incumbent on a church be- 
nefice ſuffers the parſonage houſe, or the out- 
houſe, to fall down, or be in decay, for want 
of neces iry reparation z for which the biſhop 
may ſequeſter the profits of ſuch benefice for 
that purpoſe. p 

PILATABTLITY, /. the quality of admit- 
ting or ſuffering extenſion. a 

DILA TABLE, a. that which may be 
ſtretched or extended, 

DILATA'TION, . | diiatatin, Lat.] the act 
of extening or ſtretching into a greater ſpace, 

To VILA'TE, v. a. [dllato, Lat.] to extend, 
ſpread out, enlarge, or ſtretch. Figuratively, 
to relate a thing with all its minute circum- 
ſtances. Neuterly, to grow wider; to widen. 

DILA'TOR, /. that which widens or ex- 
tends any paſſage. ; 

DI'LATORINESS, / the quality of de- 
ferring a thing from one time to another 
through ſloth. 

DI'LATORY, «a. | di!atorius, Lat.] putting 
off the doing of a thing from time to time 
through floth. 

DILE'MMA, 7 [ Yemen, Gr. ] in Logic, 
an argument conſiſting of two or more propoſi- 
tions, fo diſpoſed, that grant which you will, 
you will be preſſed by the conclufion.. Figura- 
tively, a difficult choice, or troubleſome alter- 
native. . 

DI' LIGENCE, /. [diligentta, Lat.] conſtant 
ende avour; unremitted labour, or practice. 

DI'EIGENT, a.  diligens, Lat.] aſſiduous; 

erſevering; conſtant. 

DI'LIGENTLY, ad. with conſtant labour, 


caution, and care. 


DULTON-MARSH, a town in Wiltſhire, | 


miles N. of Warminſter. 
DILU CID, a. [ dilucidzs, Lat.] clear, plain, 
ure, and tranſparent; obvious. 


To DILU'CI DATE, v. a. {ducido, Lat.] 


DIM 


to make a propoſition clear and eaſy to be yn. 
derſtood; to explain ; to free from obſcurity, 
DILUCIDA'TION, /. | dilucidatis, Lat.] 
the making a ſencence clear and eaſy to b 
deritood ; an explanation. 
DI'LUENT, a. [ diluers, Lat.] having the- 


power to make thin, or attenuate, 


© un- 


makes thin or fluid. 

To DILU'TE, v. a. [ dilus, Lat.] to make 
a liquor thin by the mixture of ſome other, 

DILU'TER, / that which renders a body 
liquid; or, if it were. ſo before, that which 
renders it thinner, or more liquid. 

DILU'TION, J. [dilutio, Lat.] the act of 
rendering a liquid more thin or weak by dhe 
addition. of ſome other. 

DILU'VIAN, 4. | from diluvlum, Lat.] re. 
lating to, or reſembling the deluge. 

DIM, a. { dimme, Sax. | having ſomething 

which obſtructs the ſight and hinder; it from 
ſeeing clearly. Figuratively, deprived of it; 
ſplendor or brightneſs ; grown dark. 
To DIM, v. a. to darken, or obftru the 
ſight, ſo as to hinder it from ſeeing objects in 
their full ſplendor, Figuratively, , to make 
leſs bright; to render darkiſh. 

DIME'NSION, /. [ dimenfio, Lat. ] the ex- 
tenſion of a body conſidered as meaſured ; fe; 
ſpace contained in any body, The three di- 
menſions are length, breadth, and thicknels, 
or depth. In Algebra, the powers of the roots, 
or the values of the unknown quantities of 
equations, : 

DIME'NSIONLESS, a. without any d- 
menſions; of no certain bulk. 

DIME'NSIVE, #. that which marks the 
boundaries or out-lines ; that which deſcribes 
the meaſure or ſpace qccugied by a body. 

To DIMI'NISH, v. a. | diminus, Lit. | to 
make a thing leſs by cutting off or deltroyiug 
ſome of its parts. Figuratively, to impair 
leſſen ; to degrade, or render leſs honouradie, 
Neuterly, to grow leſs, or be impaired. 

DIMI'NISHINGLY, ad. in ſuch a man» 
ner as to detract from, or leſſen the character 
and reputation of another. 


act of rendering a thing leſs by cutting off 
or deſtroying ſome of its parts; the ftate of 
growing leſs either in bulk or weight. Figu- 
ratively, lols, or cauſing loſs of reputation ct 
dignity ts another; diſcredit. In Architecture, 
the contraction of a column, as it aſcends, 
whereby its upper part is made ſmaller than t 
lower, ? 

DIMI'NUTIVE, a. [diminutivas, Lat.) 
ſmall of ſize, bulk, or dimenſions. 

DIMINGTIVE, / in Grammar, a word 
uſed to expreſs ſmallneſs, or littlenels. 

DIMI'NUTIVELY, ad. in a diminutive ct 
(mall manner. © 

DIMI'NUTIVENESS, /. ſmallneſs, 7 
lied to ſize. 

DIMI'SSORY, 3. [dim ſſorius, low Lat.] 
that by which a perſon is diimiſſed to the uf 
i N ; O 
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DI'LUENT, J. [ diluens, Lat.] that which 


' DIMINU'TION, /. [diminutis, Lat.] the 
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DUMITTY, / [demittes, Fr. ] a ſort of cot- 
ton tuft, very like fuſtian. They came origi- 


nally from Smyrna. 


DIMLY, ad. [dimlic 


ſcure, 


tion, applied to the 11 


nd. 

INMPLE, . {from dint, a hole, dintle, a 
lutte hole, hence dimple] a ſmall hollow, or 
It the ſurtace of the cheek or chin. 

To DIMPLE, v. à. to appear with little 
kollows or inequalities of ſurface, : 

DI/MPLED, part. or a, having dimples in 
the check or chin. 

DUMPLY, a. 
dents, or inequalities of ſurface, ; 

DIN, / | dy, Sax. | a large noiſe; a violent 
and continued found 3 an uproar, or ſhout. 

To DIN, v. a. [dynan, Sax. ] to ſtun, or 
deuten with frequent noiſe and clamour. 

To DINE, v. n. [ diner, Fr. | to eat one's 
chief or ſecond meal about the middle of the 
Actively, to give a dinner to. 
DINE'TICAL a. [ Swnrazog, Gr.] whirling 


3 
unk 


Cay. 


full of dimples, or little 


round 5 vertiginous. 


to DING, v. 4. | preter. dung] | dringen, 
Fel, | to daſh with force or violence. Neuterly, 
ter, bounce, huff, or become inſolent and 
f A low word, 

DING-DONG. J, a word by which the 
ſound of bells is mimicked. * 

DINGLE, /. [a diminutive from den, or 


Imperlious. 


Sax. ] in a dull, ob- 
dark manner; without a clear percep- 
ght or underſtanding; de- 
-ivel of its light, brightneſs, or ſplendor. 

IId Ess, /. | dimes, Sax. ] dulneſs of 
feht. Want of apprehenſion, applied to the 


DIR 
glaſs, &c. 


DIORTHRO'SIS, F/. [Ip8pmorg, Gr.] 4 
chirurgical operation, by which crooked or 
diſtorted members are made ftraight, or reduced 
to their proper ſhape. 

To DIP, v. a. | particip. dipped or. dipt] 
| dippan, Sax. ] · to put into any liquor ſo as to 
cover it therewith; to moiſten, or wet; to 
mortgage, or engage as à pledge or ſecurity. 
Neuterly, to fink ; to immerge, or plunge into 
any liquor; to take a curſory or {light view; to 
read a page or two in a book, | 

DIPE'TALOUS, a. [die and miraxo, Gr.] 
m Botany, applied to ſuch flowers as have two 
leaves, 

DIPHTHONG, | difthong, or dipthong | /. 
[ :$661y6;, Gr.] the joining two vowels toge- 
ther, ſo as to form one ſound ; as, vain, Ceſar. 

DI'PLOE, /. in Anatomy, the inner plate, 
or lamina of the ſkull. 

DIPLO'MA, / [N ,t Gr. ] a letter or 
writing conferring ſome privilege, or title; ſo 
called, becauſe formerly written on waxed ta- 
bies, which were folded together: 

DI'PPER, /. one who dips in the water. 
Figuratively, one that takes a ſlight or ſuper- 
cial view.of an author. 

DI'PPING-NEEDLE, J, a long ftraight' 
piece of iteel, equally poiſed on its centre, and 
afterwards touched with a load-ſftone, fo con- 
trived as to ſwing in a vertical plane, about an 
axis parallel to the horizon; in order to diſco- 
ver the exact tendency of the power of magne- 
tiſm. It was invented by one Robert Normang 
a compaſs-maker of Wapping, in 1576, and 


d dar, a hollow | a hollow between hills; aſ was by Mr. Whiſton applied to diſcover the 


CQ:T ON Lale. 

DINGWALL, a parliament town of Scot- 
land, in the ire of Roſs, ſeated on the Frith 
ot Cromarty, 15 miles W. of Cromarty. 
\U-RODM, /. the principal apart- 
met 0: a houſe, wherein entertainments are 


' * . 
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woſence; 
VINUMERA”LION, /. f dinumeratio, Lat. | 
tue a het numbering out ſingly. 

UCL SAN, /a biſhop conſidered in the 
ands in to his inferior clergy. 
UCESE, /. | $4354, Gr. | the circuit 
England, with 
Li eccleſiaſtical ſtate, is divided into 
9 0v1NCe3, iz. Canterbury and Vork; æ certain impulſe ; orders; command; the ſu- 
*2 1 province into ſubordinate dioceſes, of | perſcription of a letter, or parcel. 

ere are twenty-two in England, and 
ur in Wales. 
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DINNER, . [ diner. Fr.] the chief meal, 
cat which is eaten about the middle of the 


DINT, /. [dynt, Sax.] a blow or ſtroke; 
| rower, 


'L juriſdiction. 


3 „ — . : . - } 
da, Gr. j aifordinz a medium for. the 
+ Or a 


> of + Beg . * . 
alliſtiug the fight in the view of diſtan 


PTRICS, J the ſcience of refractiva 
or that part of optics which conſiders 
1. arent refractions of light, in its paſſage 
6roveh different mediums; as air, water, 


longitude, but without ſucceſs. 

DIPTOTE, /. [N rr, Gr. ] in Gram- 
mar, applied to ſuch nouns as have only two 
caſes. | 

DI'PTYCH, [dip:yk] . [diprycha, Lat.] a 
regiſter of biſhops and martyrs. 

DIRE, a. | dirws, Lat.] dreadful, or affect. 
ing a beholder with horror, 

DIRE'CT, a. | dire&us, Lat.] ftraight. In 
Aſtronomy, appearing to the eye to move pro- 
greſſively through the Zodiac, oppoſed to retro- 
grade. In Pedigree or Genealogy, from grand- 
tather to grandſon, Sc. oppoſed to collateral. 

To DIRE'CT, v. a. | diretum, Lat.] to go 
in a ſtraight line; to aim or point againſt as a 
merk; to regulate, or adjuſt; to preſcribe 
meafures, or a certain courſe; to order. 

DIRE'CTION, /. [ dirc&#io, Lat.] tendency 


or aim at a certain point; motion impreſſed by 


D!RE'CTIVE, a. having the power of di- 
recti g. informing, or ſhewing the way. 

DIRECTLY, a. in a ſtraight line; with- 
out going about; immediately; preſently; ſoon, 
Without delay, applied to time. Without cir- 
cumlocution or e aſion, applied to language, or 
argument. 


DIRE'CTNESS, /. the quality of proceed - 


128 neareſt way. 


ing in, or not deviating from, a ſtraight line; 


DIRECTOR, 
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DIRE'CTOR, / [director, Lat.] onè who 


preſides in an aſſembly or public company; one 
who is intruſted with the guidance, ſuperin- 
tendence, or management of any deſign, or 
work. Figuratively, a perſon who regulates 
the conduct of another; an inſtructor ; one 
who is conſulted in caſes of conſcience. In 
Surgery, an inſtrument uſed to guide the hand 
in ſome operation. 

DIRE'CTORY, / that which directs; a 
book publiſhed by the non-conformiſts, to re- 
gulate the behaviour and rites of their brethren 
in divine worſhip. | 

DI'REFUL, a. full of terror; very terrible; 
diſmal. ä 

DI'REFULNESS, /. the quality which af- 
ſects the mind with dread on the fight of ſome 
ghaſtly or terrible object. 

DIRGE, /. | dirge, Teut. ] a mournful ſong 
ſung at the funerals of perſons. 

DIRK, /. a kind of dagger uſed in the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

DIRT, /. | dyrt, Belg. ] mud; or the filth 
which is found in ſtreets er highways; any 
thing which ſoils. Figuratively, meanneſs. 

DIRTILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
daub or ſoil. Figuratively, dithoneſtly ; meanly ; 
aametully. 

DI'RTINESS, /. filthineſs ; foulneſs. Fi- 
guratively, diſhoneſty; meanneſs ; baſeneſs, 

DIRTY, a. foul ; daubed; or made naſty 
with dirt. Figuratively, diſhoneſt ; mean. 

To DI'RTY, v. 4a. to ſoil; to ſmear or 
daub with dirt. Figuratively, to ſcandalize, or 
diſgrace. 

DIRU'PTION, / [ diruptio, Lat.] the act 
of burſting er breaking aſunder. 

DIS, an inſeparable particle, uſed in com- 
poſition and implying a negation or privation; 
as diſ-oblige, diſ-obey, & c. or to ſignify a ſepa- 
ration, detachment, Sc. as diſ-uniting, diſarm, 
diſ-tributing, &c. | 

DIS, a town in Norfolk, with a market on 
Fridays. It is ſeated on the river Wavenay, 
on the ſide of a hill, and the market is ſup- 
plied with yarn, and proviſions. It is a neat 
flouriſhing town, with one large church, a 
Preſbyterian and a Quaker's meeting. It has 
about 600 good houſes; and the ſtreets are 
well paved, pretty wide, and always clean. In 
the town are carried on manufactories of ſail- 
cloth, hoſe, and the making of ſtays. It is 
19 miles S. of Norwich, and 914 N. N. E. of 
London. 


DISABILITY, / the want of ſufficient] 


power to accomplith any deſign; or want of 
ſufficient abilities to underſtand any propoſition 
or doctrine; want of proper qualifications. 

To DISA'BLE, v. a. to deprive of natural 
force or power; to weaken, Figuratively, to 
impair, or diminiſn. To render inactive or un- 
fit for action. To rob of power, influence, effi- 
cacy, uſefulneſs, or pleaſure. 

To DISABU'SE, [4i//abuze] v. a. to free a 

erſon trom ſome mittake or error. 

DISACCOMMODA'TION, /. the ſtate of 
being unfit or unprepared. 


DIS 
To DISACCO'RD, v. a. to diſagree, 
DISADVA'NTAGE, /, the want of fame 
ate, honour, or any thing neceſſary to pive f 
perſon pre- eminence; loſs, injury; 
prepared for defence. . 
DISADVANTA'GEOUS, a. contrary to in 
tereſt or profit ; contrary to convenience, 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSLY, ad. in fuck 
a manner as is inconſiſtent with intereſt or pro- 
fit; in a manner not favourable, or ſuitable to 
any uſeful end. : 
DISADVANTA'GEOUSNESS, % Oppo. 
ſition or contrariety to profit, convenience, or 
intereſt, | 5 
To DISAFFE'CT, v. a. to alienate; tum 
aſide, or weaken the affections of a perſon. 
DISAFFE'CTED, Part. or @, alienated; 
having loft all affection or zeal for a perſon or 
intereſt. Generally applied to thoſe who gte 


enemies to an eſtabliſhment or government. 


DISAFFE'CTEDLY, ad. in a diftoyil 
manner. 

DISAFFE'CTEDNESS, J the quality of 
being no friend or well-wiſher to an eſtabiiſ,. 
ment or government. 

DISAFFE'CTION, J. want of zeal for the 
government, or ardour for a reigning prince, 

DISAFFI'RMANCE, /, a contutation, or 
the denial of ſomething affirmed. 

To DISAFFO'REST, v. a. to throw open 
to common uſe ; to reduce from the privileges 
of a foreſt to that of common ground, 

To DISAGRE'E, v. . to differ with re. 
ſpect to qualities; to differ with reſpe to oi. 
nion; to be in a ſtate of oppoſition. | 

DISAGREE'ABLE, 4. contrary to, or in- 
conſiſtent with; unpleaſing to the taſte, figit, 
or other ſenſes. 

DISAGREE'MENT, F/. difference of qui- 
lities; contrariety of ſentiment; contention or 
ſtriſe. 

To DISALLO'W, [the ow is pron, as in 
how] v. a. to deny the authority of a perſon or 
thing; to conſider as unlawful ; to refuſe coun- 
tenancing an action. Neuterly, to refuſe per- 
miſſion ; to deny; not to grant. 

DISALLO'WABLE, a. that which is not 
ſuffered, permitted, owned, or countenanced. 
miſſion or countenance 3 the looking on 3 
thing as unlawful. - 

To DISA'NCHOR, | diſiinkor] v. a. to 
drive a ſhip from its anchor. 

To DISA'NIMATE, v. 4. to kill, or de- 
prive of life, Figuratively, to diſcourage, ot 
diſhearten. ; : 

DISANIMA'TION, / the loſs of lite; 
death, : 

To DISANNU'L, v. a. to deprive of autho- 
rity; to aboliſh; to diſallow, Fohnſon call 
this an ungrammatical and barbarous word. 

To DISAPPE'AR, [diſappetr] v. u. to be 
Joſt to view, or to vaniſh out of fight. 

To DISAPPOI'NT, v. a. to hinder 2 pt: 
ſan from enjoying or receiving what he en- 
peed ; to fruſtrate an expectation. 


a dug 


| DISAPPOI'NTMENT, J the not receiving 


DISALLO'WANCE, /. the refuſal of per- 
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DIS 


a thing expected 


arifins from ſomething diſagreeable to a per- 
ſon's tate, or not conſiſtent with his choice or 
judgment. 

E. DISAPPRO'VE, v. 4. [ difapprouver, 
Fr.] to diſlike; to ſhew that a thing wants 
merit to engage our love, or ſecure eſteem. 

To DISA'RM, v. a. | deſarmer, Fr.] to 
take away arms from a perſon. | 

To DISARKA'Y, v. a, to undreſs; or pull 
off a perſon's cloaths. : , 

DISARRA'Y, /. diſorder ; confuſion ; loſs 
of order in battle; undreſs. 

DISA'STER, / [de/aftre, Fr.] misfortune ; 
an incident occaſioning grief, by its being unex- 
ected and undeſerved. 

DISA'STROUS, a. unlucky ; unfortunate; 
calamitous; or afflicted by the happening of 
ſame ſudden and unexpected misfortune. 

DISA'STROUSLY, ad. in an unlucky, un- 
fortunate, or afflicting manner. 
To DISAVOU'CH, v. x. to refuſe; to 
deny, or diſown. | 
To DISAVO'W, [the ow is pren. as in 
1: | d. 4. to diſown; to deny the knowledge 
ot Apetlon or ching; to refuſe concurring in a 
Ce:12n or undertaking ;z to lay ide; decline. 

DISAVO'WAL, /. denial ; diſowning; 
| abhorrence. N 
DISAVO'WMENT, F. denial. 

5 Ty DISAGU THORIZE, v. a. to leſſen the 
creut of à thing, or render it ſuſpicious. 

To DISRA'ND, v. x. to diſmiſs from an 
army; to dh, ſoldiers. Figuratively, to 


Cilcharre from ſervice, or annihilate. Neuterly, 
N- to quit the ſervice of the army; to break up or 
ity leparate, 
To DISBA'RK, v. a. [debarquer, Fr.] to 
N bring to land from a ſhip; to put on ſhore from 
or lome veel, | 
| DISBULUEF, [diſbelief] t refuſal of giv- 
in inn atlent o a thing which is propoſed to be 
10 deiteved. 
un- Yo DISBELV'EVE, [ diſteleeve] v. a. to 
er · vith-hold, or retuſe aſſenting to a thing pro- 
Folech as true; to deny the truth of a doctrine 
not e propoſition. 
; VIiSBELT'EVER, [diſteletver] f. one who 
pere reiuies to ↄſſent to a thing -propoſed to him as 
1.4 te; one who refuſes to believe a truth or 
C*trine; an inſidel. 
, to to DISBRA'NCH, v. a. to ſeparate, or 
cat oil a branch from a tree. Figuratively, to 
de- som, or ſeparate. 
e ot lo ViSBU'D, 2. a. in Gardening, to take 
ua ſuch branches or twigs as are newly put 
life ; Jor'' and ill-placed. 


lo DISBU'RDEN, v. a. to free from any 
ns and troubleſome weight or load; to 
rom any 1mpediment; to communicate 
wne's :FiQions to another, and thereby leflen 
ore. Neuterly, to eaſe the mind of 
e pre ny attiiction. 

| |» DISBU'RSE, v. a. [debeurſer, Fr.] to 


iy OT lay out mone . 


Fi oh 5 N * 
DISEU RSEMENT, I. ¶ delcurſement, Er. ] 
( 


: ha 


ed. BL 
DISAPPROBA'TION, J. an act of diſlike, | 


DIS 


the ſpending or laying out money. | 
DISBU'RSER, /. one that lays out money, 
or defrays the expences of an undertaking. 
DISCA'LCEATED, a. [ diſcalceatus, Lat.] 
without ſhoes ; with naked feet. 


To DISCA'NDY, 

melt. , 
To DISCARD, v. 2. to diſcharge from any 

ſervice or employment. To refuſe any further 
acquaintance, applied to lovers. 

DISCA'RNATE, a. ſtripped of fleſh. 

To DISCA'SE, v. a. to pull off one's, 
cloaths; to ftrip. ; ; 

To DISCE'RN, v. a. [diſcerno, Lat.] to 
deſcry, diſcover, or perceive by the fight; to 
diſtinguiſh; to make a difference between. 

DISCE'RNER, J. a diſcoverer, or one who, 
deſcries; a judge; one capable of diſtinguiſhing 
the differences of things. 

DISCE'RNIBLE, a. that which may be 
ſeen or diſcovered by the eye or judgment 


v. 1. to diſſolve or 


{diſtinguiſhing ; apparent. 


DISCE'RNIBLENESS, /. the poſſibility of 
being diſcovered by the fight, or perceived by 
the mind. | 

DISCE'RNIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
may be diſtinguithed or perceived. 

DISCE'RNING, part. or à. having the 
power of making a diſtinction between things, 
or perceiving thoſe qualities or properties in 
which they differ; judicious. SyNoNn., The 
diſcerning man is clear- ſighted and judicious; 
ſees through the artifices of mankind with 
half an eye; and will' not ſuffer himſelf to be 
deceived: his great abilities conſiſt in diſtin- 
guiſhing. 

DISCE'RNINGLY, ad. with diſcretion or 
prudence, ariſing from a knowledge of the 
qualities in which things or perſons differ from 
each other. 

DISCE'RNMENT, F. judgment ; or the 
power of diſtinguiſhing the qualities in which 
things or perſons differ from each other. Sy- 
NON. When choice, or determination with 
reſpe to the goodneſs or beauty of objects is in 
queſtion, we ſhould have recourſe to thoſe who 
have diſcernment. 


To DISCE'RP, v. a. [diſcerpo, Lat.] to 


tear in pieces, 


DISCE'RPTION, /. [diſcerptio, Lat.] the | 


act of pulling to pieces. 

To DISCHA'RGE, v. a. [| decharger, Fr.] 
to free from any load or employment; to turn 
away from a ſervice, or out of a poſt. Figura- 
tively, to ſhoot off a gun; to clear, or pay a 
debt; to free from an obligation; to clear trom 
an accuſation z to perform or execute an office; 


to diſband an army, or diſmiſs from atttend- 


ance ; to obliterate, or deſtroy. 

DISCHA'RGE, /. vent; exploſion ; the 
matter vented; the diſappearance, vaniſhing, 
or deſtroying of a colour; diſmiſſion from an 
office or employment; the payment of a debt; 


performance of a duty; exemption, or acquit- 
tance. 


DISCHA'RGER, F. one who performs a 


duty; makes a payment; diſmiſſes a ſervant g 
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DIS 
frees from attendance or captivity. | | 

DISCIPLE, /. [ diſcipulzs, Lat.] a ſcholar, 
or one who attends the lectures, and profeſſes 
the tenets of another. In Scripture ſenſe, the 
followers of Jeſus Chriſt, in general, were 
calleſt Diſciples ; but in à more reitrained ſenſe, 
the Diſcipi:s denotes thoſe alone who were his 
immediate followers, and attendants en his 
perſon, of whom there were ſeventy or feventy- 
two. 

DISCIPLESHIP, / the ſtate or condition 
of a ſcholar, or one who follows the principles 
of any particular teacher. 

DI'SCIFLINABLE, a. f diſciplinabilts, Lat. 
capable ot inſtruction or improvement; fit to 
be puniſhed, tor not attending to the inſtruct ions 
of a maſter. 

DI'SCIPLINABLENESS, /. capacity of re- 
ceiving, and improving by inſtruction. 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, 4. belonging to diſci- 

line, 

DISCIPLINA'RIAN, , one who rules, or 
teaches with great ſtrictneſs or rigour 3 one 
who will not permit a perſon to deviate from 
his doctrine; a diſſenter, ſo called from their 
ſuppoſed clamour againſt the church, for want 
of rigidneſs in its diſcipline, 

DI'SCIPLINARY, a. | from diſciplina, Lat. 
belonging to diſcipline, or 2 regular courſe of 
inſtruction or education. 

DI'SCIPLINE, . [ diſciplina, Lat.] inftruc- 
tion, education, or the method taken to adorn 
the mind, and infuſe virtuous habits. Figu- 
ratively, rule, or method of government; mi- 
litary order, government, maxims, or regu- 
lations; a ftate of iubjeftion, or obedience ; 
any thing taught; a doctrine, art, or ſcience; 
puniſhment, correction, or chaſtiſement for 
tranſgreſfing the rules of conduct, or neglecting 
to make a proper uſe of inſtruction. y 

To DISCIPLINE, v. à. to communicate 
the rudiments of learning ; to inſtruct or edu- 
cate; to regulate; or keep in order; to punith, 
correct, or chaſtiſe for breach of command, or 
neglect of inſtruction; to reform. 

To DISCLA'IM, v. a. to diſown; to 
deny having any knowledge of, or acquaint- 
ance with ; to withdraw a claim. . 

DISCLAIMER, / one who diſowns or re- 
nounces. In Law, a plea containing an expreſs 
denial or reſuſal. 

To DISCLO'SE, [ dift/ize] v. a. [diſcludo, 
Lat.] to uncover, or diſcover a thing which 
has been hid; to reveal what ſhould be, or is 
hid or ſecret. SyNxoN, So great an itch have 
tome perfons for prattling, that they rei every 
individual what they hear. Confidents too ot- 
ten diſcloſe the intrigues they are entruſted 
with. The diva/ging of a ſecret has often done 
more harm than any one thing whatever; as it 
1s impoſſible to ſmother what once has been 
blaze abroad. 

DISCLO'SER, [dif/zzer] /. one who dif- 
covers ſomething hidden, or reveals ſome 
ſecrer. 


212 
the revealing a ſecret. 

To DISCO'LOUR, ['difkller] v. a. 
ſpoil the colour of a thing; to ſtain, or daub 

DISCGLORA'TION, [difkulleriſton] 7 
a ſtain, or change of colour tor the worſe, © 

To DISCO'MEFIT, v. a. ¶ diſconfire, Fr. Ju 
overcome, _deats or rout an enemy in battle. 

DISCO'MFIT, / a defeat; a rout, ct 
overthrow of an enemy. | 

DISCO'MFITURE, J, overthrow; deſeat; 
rout; ruin. 

DISCU'MFORT, /. a great degree of un- 
eafineſs ; melancholy ; deſpair. 

To DISCO'MFORT, v. a. to make + 
perſon uneaſy; to grieve, afflict, ſadden, ur 
deprive of comfort. 

DISCO'MFORTABLE, a. reſuſing com. 
tort, or rejecting conſolation ; occaſioning (ad. 
neſs, or melancholy. 

To DISCOMME'ND, v. a. to blame; to 
diſapprove, or cenſure, 

DISCOMME'NDABLE, a. deſerving blame 
or cenſure. 

DISCOMMENDA'TION, F/. blame; cen. 
fure; reproach. 

DISCOMME'NDER, F. one who blame, 
or cenſures. 

To DISCOMMO'DE, v. a. to put to an 
inconvenience à to rumple, or diſorder dreſs. 

DISCOM VO DIOUS, inconyement; 
attended with trouble; diſpleaſing. 

DISCOMMO'DITY, // inconvenience; 
diſadvantage ; hurt, or miſchief, 

To DISCOMPO'SE, [itami] v. 4. 
[ from dis and comporo, Lat.] to put into con- 
tuſion, or diforder; to rutfle, applied to the 
temper or mind; to rumple cloaths ; to ver. 

DISCOMPO'SURE, [ diRompizure] /. dil. 
order; perturbation, or diſquiet of mind, arib 
ing from ſome diſagresable circumſtance. 

To DISCONCE'RT, v. a. to unſettle, 
diſorder, or diſcompoſe the mind; to fruſtrate, 
or defeat an undertaking or deſign. 

DISCONFO'RMITY, J. want of agrtt- 
ment; inconſiſtency; or oppoſition of ſent. 
ments. 

DISCONGRU'ITY, / diſagreement; dil 
ference ; inconſiſtency. 

DISCO'NSOLATE, a. without comfort; 
without hope; melancholy 5 or grieved 08 
account of ſome affliction ; refuſing comfort. 

DISCO'NSOLATELY, ad. in a comfort- 
leſs manner, 

DISCO'NSOLATENESS, /. the ſtate of 
perſon under affliction; refuſing comfort. 

DISCONTE'NT, /. want of content; dil 
unſatisfied with one's preſent condition. 

DISCONTE'NTED, a. uneaſy ; vials: 
fied with one's preſent condition malexolent. 

DISCONTE'NTEDNESS, /. uneaiines 
the not being pleaſed or ſatisfied with one? 
preſent condition; the not receiving a full fatic- 
ſaQion at the fight ot an object. 

DISCONTE'/NTMENT, /. the fate of de- 
ing diſſatisfied, or uneaſy. 


DISCLO'SURE, die] ſ. the mak- 
ing a thing fren which was hidden from fight ; 


DISCONTI'NUANCE, / want of unte, 
W adheſton ; the ſeparation of the parts pers, 
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DIS 

body. Ceſſation; intermiiſion 3 or ſtop, ap- 
plied to action. In Law, an interruption, or 
the breaking off ſomething begun. 

DISCONTINUA'T ION, JJ. the breaking 
the continuity; breach ot union, o or ſeparation 

the parts of a thing. 

2 . DISCONTI'NUE, D. a. [dſcontinuers | 
Fr. | to break off; to ſeparate; to ole an eſtab- 
Ji{hed pris ilege or cuſtom. eure; to leave off; 
to ceale from any action which! 18 begun. 

DISscoNTINU IT Th want of coheſion ; 
bro:zking off union. 

11 SCORD, F fend, Lat. Ja ſtate where- 
in perſons mutually endeavour to hart each 
other, and are Joſt io all the tender teniiments 
of humanity and benevolence; diſagreement. 
F vratively, difference, contrariety, or oppo- 
1 n of qua lities. 

'; DISCORD, v. X. Aiſcordo, Lat. ] to dil. 
aer 3 io produce a diſagreeable and unpleaſing 
jound when joined together, 

DISC CURDANCE, or DISCO'RDANCY, 

\ difaoreement ; oppolition ; inconſiſteney. 

NISC () RDAN' , a. | diſcardans, Lat.] in- 
confitent; diſagreeing, or at variance with 
nlelt: oppoſite, or contrary. 

DI>CU'RDANTLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner a5 to be at variavce, or incouſiftent with 
jtelf, Not harmonizing or agreeing with 
eich other, a ppl to ſounds; peeviſhly, 

To Di 50 Bi VER, wv. a. [decoreorir, tr. ] to 
make a thing feen by removing the covering 
which couccaled it from fight; to make known; 
to und out ſomething unknown ; to diſcloſe, or 
bring to licht ſomething which is ſecret, and 
nZeavoured to be kept 10. 

DISCOUVERABLE, à. that which may be 
found cut either by application of the mind, 
or ſome ot the external ſenſes; apparent; ob- 
VIOUS, 

DISCO'VERER,. /, one who finds out a 
thing, race, or poſition not known before. 

DISCO VERY, /. the act of finding out 
ny ung hidden; thewing any thing concealed 
or covered, 

10 DISCOUNSEL, v. a, to diſſuade; to 
4 in allde from any vice, undertaking, or per- 
uation. 

UI SCOUNT, J, a ſum allowed a perſon 
for payment, before the bill or debt becomes 
die, which is generally as much as the in- 
tereſt would amount to ſor the ſpace the bill 
bas 19 run from the time of payment, or of 


kn 7 l if allowance. 
i) 
19 DISCOUNT, v. 4. to give a perſon 
ready woney for a bill before due, allowing | 


"erent tor the time which it has to run; to 
Aon 
U, or abate a perſon a certain ſum for 
+ pt 


pre © pa) ment, on the purchaſe ot any com- 
mec 


To PISCOU NTENANCE, v. a. to diſ- 
a Urage © by cold treatment, or indifference; to 
Ihe 1 0 . = 'pprobation cf any meaſure, by 
=> 6: DEaviour, or by taking ſuch me- 


i 
+22 defeat it, Fipuratively, to abaſn, 
ame. 


DLOU'N LENANCE, /. coldneſs, or in- 


things and their conſequences ; 


D'IS 


difference of treatment and behaviour un- 
triendly aſpect or regard. 

DISCO NTENANC ER, /, one who dif. 
courages by cold treatment, by an unfavour- 
able aſpect, or by want of warm aud cordial 
affection. 

To DISCOU'RAGE, [d'fzraje] v. a. to 
diſhearten; to deprive of courage or vigour z 
to deter from any attempt; uſed with Jun 
and improperly with 70. 

DISCOU'RAGER, { difurazer | J. one who 
damps, or checks the courage or vigour of a 
perlon; one who deters, or frightens a perſon 
trom an attempt. 

DISCOU'RAGEMENT, [dilirajement] /. 
the act of frightening, or detcrr:ng a perſon trom 
any attempt, by repreientivg the dangers at- 
tending it, or by involving him in Cifliculties 
any impediment or difficulty which renders a 
perſon unwilling to undertake a deſign. 

D1ISCOU'RSE, [dH [ d./cours, Fr. ] 
in Logic, an act or operation ot the mind, 
whereby it proceeds from a thing known to 
one unknown, or from premiies to conſe- 
quences; converfation or talk, wherein per- 
ſons mutually convey their ideas and ſentiments 
to each other; ſpeech; a treatiſe, or diſſer- 
tation writicn or uttered. 

To DISCOU'RSE, [] v. a. to con- 
Veiiey, or wik with another; to treat a ſubject 
in a folemn or ſet manner ; to reaſon, or pro- 

ceed from propoſitions to their conſequences. 

DISCOU'RSER, Teer] g. a ſpeaker, 
or writer on any ſubject. 

DISCOU'KSIVE, Cd fte] a. paſſing, or 
advancing from a known thing to an un- 
known, or from premiſes to conſequenees; 
partaking of the nature of dialogue or conver- 
ſation. 

DISCOU'RTEQUS, ( diftartecur, or diſtur- 
teous | a. void of civility, or complaiſance. 

DISCOU'RTESY, LA, or 4, ur- 
ey] . an act of rudenels, diſrelpect, or inci- 
vilit 

DISCOU' 'RTEOUSLY, UA Artec, or 
to 4% Ae bee ad. in an uncivil, rude manner. 

DISCCUS, a. in Botany, applied to ſuch 
flowers as conſiſt of many florets, forming a 
broad, plain, or flat ſurface, ſuch as the fox 


ſelis, &e. 


DISCRE'DIT, / [dis and cred?! Fr. ] dil. 
grace; ignominy; infamy; or that #hich in- 
volves a perſon in ſhame or infamy; the impu- 
tation of a fault, which leſſens the fame of 
A perton, and deprives him of the eſteem he en- 
joyed before. 

To DISCKE DIT, v. a. [ diſcredi; er, Fr. ] 
to deſtroy the reputation ot a perſon or thing: 
to render a thing ſuſpicious which is believed to 
be true; to hinder a rumour from ſpreading, by 
ſhewing it to be falſe. 

DISCREE'T, a. [ diſcre!, Fr. ] able to diſtin- 
guiſh, and taking time to diftingu'ſh between 
acting with 
prudence and caution; modeſt; not forward. 

DISCREE'TLY, ad, prudently ; cautiouſiy; 
in ſuch a manner as they's deliberauon and 

regard 
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DIS 


regard ſor the differexces of things and their 
conſequences. 5 

DISCREE'TNESS, /. the quality ef acting 
agreeable to the differences or nature of things; 
a conduct guided by deliberation and pru- 
dence. 

DISCRE'TE, a. [diſeretus, Lat.] applied 
to quantity, that which is not continued or joined 
together; ſeparate ; diſtinct. Applied to pro- 
poſitions, ſuch as contain truths or ſentiments 
ſet in contraſt to each other, and joined by a 
diſeretive conjunction; as, ** 1 rejign my life, 
but not my honour,”* is a diſcrete propoſition. 
Diſcrete proportion is when the ratio between 
two pair of numbers, ar quantities, is the 
ſame ; but the proportion between all the four 
numbers is not the ſame. Thus 6:8::3: 4, 
the ratio between 6 and 8 is the ſame as that 
between g and 4; but 6 is not to 8 as 3 is to 
4; and therefore the proportion is not conti- 
nued between all the four numbers, as in the 
continued proportionals, 3: 6: : 12: 24. 

DISCRE'TION, / [ diſcretio, Lat.] prudent 
behaviour, ariſing from a knowledge of, and 


— — ,  — — — — 


DIS 
unknown from one that is known, 

DISCU'RSORY, a. [from diſcurfor, Lat 
deducing things unknown from thoſe which 2. 
— 59. J Tat. Ks 

DT'SCUS, J. [Lat.] in Antiqui 
ſhield conſecrated to 0 neee Say 
and hung up in temples in commemoration cf 
ſome great exploit, Likewiſe an inſtrument 
uſed by the Romans in their games. 

To DISCU'SS, v. a. [ diſcuſſum, Lat.] ts 
examine; to get over, or explain a difficulty b 
meditation or debate. In Surgery, to diſperle 
any humour or ſwelling. 

DISCU'SSER, . one who determines 2 
point, or explains a difficulty, | 

DISCU'SSION, F/. the explaining a diff 
culty ; the examining into ſome knotty point or 
ſentiment. In Surgery, the removing or dif. 
perſion of any humour or ſwelling by inſenſible 
perſpiration. 

DISCU'SSIVE, a. having the power to dil. 
perſe any humour, 

DISCU'TIENT, [ diſuſbient] /. [ diſcatiens 
Lat.] in Phyſic, a medicine which opens the 


acting agreeable to, the difference of things. pores, attenuates the fluids, and diſperſes hu. 


Figuratively, an uncontrouled power, or one 
which 1s to be limited by no conditions. 
DISCRE'TIONARY, [diſereſbionaty Ja. left 
to act without any other reſtraint or guide than 
a perſon's own prudence and diſcretion. 
DISCRE'TIVE PROPOSI'TIONS, / in 
Logic, are thoſe where various judgments are 
denoted by the particles but, notwithſiarnding, &c. 
either expreſſed or underſtood ; as, travellers 
may change their climates, but not their temper. 


mours, by inſenſible perſpiration, or otherwiſe, 
To DISDA'IN, v. a. | dedaigner, Fr.] to re- 
ject with ſcorn; to refuſe, or decline with ab. 
horrence, as unworthy one's character. 
DISDAI'N, /. contempt, as unworthy of 
one's Choice; abhorrence ; or contemptuous 
anger and indignation. SY NON. Haug, 
is ſeldom ſeen but in perſons of weak under. 
ſtanding, and thoſe who have had a bad educa- 
tion. There is a ſort of vain people who 


In Grammar, diſcretive cenjunctions are ſuch — look upon di/dain as a perſonal accoapliſu- 


imply oppoſition; as, 7 a man, but a beaff. 

DISCRUMINABLE, «. diſtinguiſhable by 
ſome outward marks. 

To DISCRI'MINATE, . 4a. | diferiming, 
Lat.] to diitinguiſh, or mark with tome note, 
which ſhews a difference; to ſeparate, or ſelect. 

DISCRI'MINATENZSS, /. diſtinction; 
or obvious difference, which renders a ſepara- 
tion and diſtinction ea'y, 

DISCRIMINA'TION, /. [ d/criminatio, 
Lat.] the ſtate of a thing ſeparated trom others, 
and diſtinguiſhed for peculiar uſes ; dittinction, 
or the method of tettifying the conſciouſneſs a 
perſon has ot. the diſlerence between certain 
tiines. 

DISCRI'MINATIVE, à. that which con- 
ſtitutes, or which has regard to the difference 
between things. 

DISCRI'MINOUS,a. [from di/crimer, Lat. | 
full ot danger. 

DISCU'MBENCY, /. | difermbers, Lat. | the 
poſture of lying along at meals, after the Ro- 
man manner. 

To DISCU MBER, v. 4. to diſengage, or 
free from any thing which 1s a load, or hin- 
ders a perſon trom a tree uſe of his hmbs. 

DISCU/RSIVE, a. | difcur/if, Fr. | in perpe- 
tual motion or agitation. In Logic, proceeding 
ſropi things known to things unknown. 

DISCU'RSIVELY, ed. in ſuch a manner 
as to deduce one thing from another, or a thing 


ment; and who uſe it on all occafions as a teſt 
of the merit they pretend to. 

DISDA'IN FUL, a. abounding with iadigra- 
tion; haughty ; ſcornful. 

DISDA'INFULLY, ad. in a contemptuous 
manner; with proud or haughty ſcorn. 

DISDA'INFULNESS, F/. contempt proceed- 
ing from a mean opinion of a perſon or thing, 
including haughtineſs and pride. : 

DISEA'SE, [ dizeeze |] ſ. the ſtate of a living 
body wherein at is prevented from the exercise 
of any of its functions, whether vital, natura, 
or animal, attended with a ſenſation of un- 
caſineſs. In Botany, the ſtate of a plant, 
wherein it is rendered incapable of anſwering 
the ſeveral purpoſes for which it was formed. 
SYN ON. Diſcaſes, ſuch as the plague, levery 
| &c. are. ſometimes ſo epidemical as to lay walt: 
more than the ſword. Diſtempers among cattle 
are generally infectious. Divine dilpleature 
hath often ſhewn itſelf by a general A 
among men and beaſts. : 

To DISEA'SE, ſdizetze} v. 4. to affect tie 
body ſo as to render the exerciſe of any 9! Þ 
| functions uneaſy, or impracticable. ; 
| DISEA'SEDNESS, | dizedzedneſs] . 4 fte 
| whe: ein an animal is rendered 1ncapa ; 
perlorming ſuch functions as are neceſſary ® 
health and life, and for which their frame 
ſeems to have been intended. 
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DIS 


ſhip or other veſſel to land. Neuterly, to go 
ou ſhore from a ſhip. | 


DISEMBO'DIED, a. ſtripped or diveſted of 


au. 8 

m_ DISEMBO'GUE, [ diſembig } . a. to 
Wſcharge at its mouth into the ſea, applied to 
rivers. Neuterly, to flow, 

DISEMBO'WELLED, part. 

bowels, 

10 DISEMBRO'IL, v. . [debrowiller, Fr.) 
to free from confuſion, diſorder, perplexity, or 
jrom quarrels which occaſion public commo- 
tions. : 

To DISENA'BLE, v. a. to deprive of 
power; to weaken, or render a perſon unable 
do perform an undertaking. See DISABL E. 

To DISENCHA'NT, v. a. to free from the 
power of any ſpell, charm, or enchantment. 

To DISENCU'/MBER, v. 4. to free from 
:ny thing which hinders a perſon from exer- 
dung the powers of his underitanding or body, 
and opprefſes him with a ſenſation of burthen- 
jomeneſs or uneaſineſs; to free from any hin- 
drance or obſtruction. 

DISENCU'MBRANCE, /,. freedom from 
hindrance, perplexity, or uneaſineſs, owing to 
any tling which prevents a perſon from exer- 
clung his ſtrength, or the faculty of his mind, 
freely; by 
To DISENGA'GE, v. a. to ſeparate from 
any thing which is joined to a thing; to ſe- 
parate trom any thing which is an incum- 
brace; to clear from impediments or ob- 
ſtrittions; to withdraw, or divert the mind 
hem any thing which powerfully attracts its 
attention or affection, Neuterly, to ſet our- 
Wcives free trom, 

DISENGA'GED, &. at leiſure; not fixed 
to an; particular object, or obliged to attend 
particular perſon. 

 ViSENGA GEMENT, / releafe or free- 
rom any obligation, attendance, or aftec- 
de wich influences the mind. 

io DISENTA'NGLE, v. à. to ſet free 
nan obſtacle or impediment which hinders 
We mind or body from a Proper uſe of their 
»pet:ve powers and abilities. Figuratively, 
dee hom perplexity. 
o DISENTHRO NE, v. 4. to depoſe ; or 

'e rom the throne. 

10 VISENTRA'NCE, v. a. to free from a 
ez to raiſe from a ſwoon. 

'» DISESPOU'SE, [diſeſporize] v. a. to 
ea mriage- contract. 
ls EE MJ. want of eſteem; a flight; 
5 -revit or eſteem; ſomething leſs than 
ente mpt. 

+9 VSESTEE'M, v. a. to regard flight- 
do conſider in a light which leſſens 
nor approbation, but does not riſe to 
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To DISFA'VOUR, v. 4. to diſcountenance, 
or hinder a deſign from taking effect for want 
of aſſiſtance or encouragement. 

DISFIGURA'TION, /. the act of ſpoiling 
the form of a thing or perſon, or rendering 
them ugly or diſagreeable ; the ſtate of a thing 
whoſe natural form and beauty is ſpoiled. Fi- 
guratively, deformity, 

Te DISFI'GURE, v. 4. to change any 
thing to a worſe torm; to render a thing leis 
beautiful, or leſs agreeable. 

DISFI'GUREMENT, /. change from 
beauty to uglineſs, or from a pleaſing form to 
one which is leſs ſo. 

To DISFRA'NCHISE, v. a. to deprive a 
place of its charter, privileges, or immunities ; 
or a perſon of his freedom as a citizen. 

DISFRA'NCHISEMENT, /,. che act of 
depriving a perſon or place of privileges or im- 
munities, 

To DISGO'RGE, v. a. [ degerger, Fr.] to 
vomit, or diſcharge by the mouth. Figuratively, 
to diſcharge or pour out with violence. 

DISGRA'CE, /. [| diſgrace, Fr.] ſhame; in- 
famy; a ſtate wherein a perſon or thing hes loſt 
its honour, eſteem, and thoſe qualities which 
rendered it worthy of reſpect ; the ſtate of a 
perſon who is out of favour. Sy non. He who 
has the folly or the misfortune to do any thing 
diſgraceful, ſhould be very careful not to give 
himſelf any unbecoming airs, ' 


To DISGRA'CE, v. a. to deprive of honour, 


eſteem, or high employment. 


thoſe circumttances and qualities which make a 
perſon an object ot reproach. 
DISGRA'CEFULNESS, /. ſhamefulneſs. 
DISGRA'CEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as muſt ſubject a perſon to diſhonour, 
ihame, or reproach. 
 DISGRA'CER, /. one who deprives another 


ſes another to ſhame and diſhonour. 

Lo DISGUT'SE, | di/guize | v. a. [ diſguiſer, 
Fr.] to conceal a perlon by means of fome 
ſtrange dreſs. Figuratively, to diflemble, or 
conceal by a falſe appearance; to disfigure or 
change the form of a thing; to intoxicate and 
render unſcemly by drinking. 

DISGUI'SE, | diſguize] . a dreſs made uſe 
of to elude the notice of thote we are acquainted 
with, or to conceal a perſon; a falſe appear- 
ance made uſe of to cover or conceal ſome de- 
ſign. SyNnon. In order to muſk it is neceſſary 
to cover the face with a falſe viſage; but to 
diſguiſe, it is ſufficient to change the common 
appearance. 

DISGUT'SER, | di/gutzer ] {. one who alters 
the natural appearance of a perſon; one whe 
maiks or conceals his real deſigns under ſome 
talſe and ſpecious appearance. 

DISGU'ST, /. | degout, Fr.] an averſion 
ariſing from the diſagreeableneis of a thing to 
the palate; diſtaſte; diſplcaſure, ariſing from 
ſome diſagreeable action or behaviour, 

To DISGU'ST, v. a. | d-gouter, Fr.] to 
raiſe an ayerſion or 8zulcoulntls in the ſto- 


c 


mach 


DISGRA'CEFUL, a. full of diſhonour or 


of ſome honourable employment; one who ex- 


DIS 


mach by a diſagreeable taſte ; to raiſe an aver- 
fion or diſlike by ſome diſagreeable or offenſive 
action. 

DISGU'STFUL, a. abounding with ſuch 
qualities as produee averſion or diſlike. 

DISH, /. [ diſc, Sax. | a broad ſhallow veſ- 
ſel wich a rim, either of ſilver, pewter, gold, 
china or earthen ware, uſed for holding and 
carrying joints, or other victuals, to table, and 
differing from a plate in ſize. ; 

To DISH, v. 4. to ſerve meat up elegantly, 
or place it in a diſh. To % out, to adorn, deck, 
or ſet off; a low phraſe. | 

DISHABI'LLE, /. [ de/habille, Fr.] an un- 
dreſs; a looſe and negligent drels, 

DISHABI'LLE, à. looſely and negligently 
dreifed. 

To DISHEA'RTEN, [ diBarten] v. a. to 
deprive a perſon of courage and alacrity; to 
terriſy; to make a perſon imagine a thing to be 
impracticable, or that ſome approaching evil is 
unavoidable, | 

DISHE'RISON, F. the act of debarring 2 
perſon trom an inheritance. 

To DISHE'RIT), v. a. to debar a perſon 
from ſucceeding to an inheritance ; to cut off 
from an inheritance. 

To DISHE'VEL, v. a. [| decheveler, Fr. 
to ſpread hair in a looſe, negligent, and dil- 
orderly manner. 

DISHO'NEST, à. void of heneſty; frau- 


dulent; or inconſiſtent with juſtice, Figu- 
ratively, reproachful or ſhameful. 
DISHO'NESTLY, ad. in fuch a man- 


ner as is inconſiſtent with honour and ho- 
neſty. 
DISHO'NESTY, / want of probity ; the 
act of doing any thing to cheat or defraud an- 
ether of his property; unchaſteneſs. 

DISHO'NOUR, /. that which affects a per- 
ſon with diſgrace, _ Figuratively, reproach, 
which deprives a perſon of reputation. 

To DISHO'NOUR, v. a. to bring to ſhame; 
to diſgrace; to blait the character of a perſon ; 
to violate a perſon's chaſtity ; to treat with in- 
dienity. 

DISHO'NOURABLE, a. void of reſpect, 
reverence, or eſteem ; ſhameful ; reproachtiul. 

DISHO'NOURER, /. one who treats a 
perſon with indignity; one who violates the 
claſtity of a female. 

DISINCLINA'TION, J, want of affeQtion ; 
wont of propenſity. 

To PISINCLUINE, v. a. to leſſen one's af- 

ections for a thing or perſon. 

DISINGENU'ITY, J unfairneſs ; low and 
mean artifice. 

DISINGE'NUOUS, a. not of an open and 
frank diſpoſition; mean; fly; cuuning or 


DIS 


DISINHE'RISON. See D. 
To DISINHE'RIT, v. a. tocut ef >” 
* ys - deprive of, an inheritance 1 

To NTER, v. a. 3 
of a grave. 1 6: boly out 

DISINTERE'SSED.. See 
RESTED, 

| DISI'NTEREST, / that which is con- 
trary to a perſon's ſucceſs or proſperity; a dif 
advantage or loſs. Indifference to, or diſregard 
of, profit or private advantage, 
DISI'NTERESTED, a. not influenced by 
any views ot private lucre or advantage ; fupe. 
rior to any ſeltiſh motives, 

To DISJOIN, v. a. | d:joindre, Fr.] to fe. 
parate or divide things united ; to part. 

To DISJOUNT, V. a. to put out of joint; 
to ſeparate things at the place where they are 
cemented or joined together 3 to carve or cut in 
pieces, by ſeparating tne joints from each other: 
to make incoherent ; te deſtroy the conneAion 
of words or ſentences. Neuterly, to fall aſunder, 
or in pieces. 

DISJU'"NCTION, /. [ digun@io, Lat.] ſeza. 
ration ; or the act of dividing things or perions. 

DISJU'NCTIVE, a@. { digunttivus, Lat.] 
diſuniting; not proper for union. In Gram. 
mar, applied to ſuch particles as denote  (e. 
paration or contraſt; * love him or 1 fear 
him:““ the word cr, is a disjunctive conjunce 
tion, In Logic, applied to ſuch propoſitions 
whoſe parts are oppoſed to each other by dif. 
junctive particles, thus: Quantity is either 
length, breadth, or depth.“ 

DISJU'NCTIVELY, ad, diitinQly; ſepa- 
rately. 

DISK, /. [ diſcus, Lat.] in Aſtronomy, the 
appearance of the body of the ſun or planets, 
which is divided by. attronomers into tweive 
parts. In Optics, the magnitude of the glz!s 
of a teleſcope, or the width of its aperture, 
In Botany, the central or middle part ot radia- 
ted flowers, compoſed of ſeveral florets placed 
perpendicularly, and ſometimes called the petvit 
or ba ſon, 

DISKI'NDNESS, /, want of kindnef*, af. 
fection, or benevolence; an act wheievy 4 
thing or perſon receives damage or detriment, 
and is ſuppoſed to be derived trom ill-will, ct 
alienated affection. 

DISLI'KE, /. want of approbat.on or 
eſteem, ſhewed by a perſon's behaviour and 
actions, . 

To DISLIKE, v. a: to difapprove ; to look 
on as improper, or faulty, To ſhew diſguſt or 
diſeſteem. 

To DISLI KEN, v. a. to- change the p- 
pearance of a thing, or make it look different 
trom what it was before. 


Disixrz. 


ſubtle. 
DISINGE'NUOUSLY, 


fly, or crafty manner. 


ad. in an unfair, 


DISLI'KENESS, F/. the quality which 
makes a thing appear different to what it was 
before; the quality which makes a difference 


DISINGE'NUOUSNESS, /. a behaviour between things. 


wherein a per ſon endeavours to fecure his ends 


by concealing his deſigns, and uſing low 


and mein tubteriuges in order to accomp!ith 


them. 


DIsSLI KER, /. one who diſapproves 2 per- 


cratt ſon or thing. 
[0 DISLOCATE, v. 4. | dis and been, 
127 to put out of its proper place: to dient. 
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- 

DF&. 
DISLOCA'TION, /. the act of putting 

things out of their proper places. In-Surgery, 


% - of + 
To DISOBE'Y, v. 4. to. act contrary to 


the will or commands of a ſuperior; to break 


2 ab." hap" / 3 
101 at, or the forcing a bone from the the laws, by doing ſomething which is for- 
ut _ 7 85 1 bidden, or refuſing to do ſomething that is 
To DISLO'DGE, v. 4. to remove from a | commanded. | * | 
Es place cr lettlement by torce; to drive an DISOBLIGA'TION, . an act which alie- 
enemy from a poſt; to remove an army to nates the affections of a perſon, or changes a 
n other quarters. Neuterly, to decamp, or go :r:end into an enemy; an act which occaſions 
if. away to another place. oufguit or diſlike. i 88 
rd DISLOY/AL, a. [d/zyal, Fr.] falſe orf To DISOBLI GE, [ pron. diſablecje] v. 4. 
diſobedient to a ſovereign. Ito do ſomething which offends another ; to diſ- 
by DISLOY'ALLY, ad. in a faithleſs, diſ- pleaſe. 
Ne obedient, or rebellious manner. | DISOBLI'GING, Part. or a, unpleaſing; 
DIS OV ALT V, /. want af fidelity to avoid of thoſe qualities which attract friendſhip ; 
ſe. Pereign. otienhye. 


DI'SMAL, [ dizmal] a. | dies malus, Lat. 
an evil day] that which affects the mind with 
horror; mel:ncholy ; gloomy ; ſorrowtul. 

DI'SMALLY, | dizmally | ad. in ſuch a 
waner as to excite horror, ſorrow, or me- 
lanchoiv. 

1) SMALNESS, Ian¹EE!—e] ſ. the qua- 
Iity which excites horror, melancholy, or ſor- 
row. 

To DISMANTLE, v. a. to ſtrip a per- 
n of anv dreſs which ſerved him as an or- 
namen, er defence; to ſmooth; to un old; 
to dettroy; to deſtroy the outworks or de- 


tences of a place 5 to break down or deſtroy 
au thing external. 


To VISMA'SE, v. a. to pull off a maſk ; 
fo uncover. 


To DISMA'Y, v. a. [d:ſmayar, Span.] to 


diſcourage, or diſkearten with fear. 


DISMAY, /. [ de/mays, Span.] loſs of cou- 
rope, occalioned by lome irighttul object or ap- 
pre henſion. 

DISMAY'EDNESS, / the ſtate of mind 
ari'ing rom the fight of ſome ſrightſul object, 
or the apprchenſion of tome danger. 

DISME, /, [di/ze, Fr.] a tenth; the 
tent; part; tvthe, 

To DISME'MBER, wv. a. to divide one 


member from another; to cut or tear to 
pieces. 


__ A BY ” 
lo DISMI'SS, v. a. [difmiſſus, Lat.] to 


{end away ; to diſcharge from attendance; to 
be leave to depart; to diſcharge from ſervice, 


or from an employment. 

DISMI'SSION, / [di/riffio, Lat.] the act 
0! 1004ing away z an honourable diſcharge trom 
am ottice ; deprivation; or the being turned out 
0! ay poſt or othce. ; | 

lo DISMO'KTGAGE, v. 4. to redeem 
nor clear a mortgage by paying the money 
Ht on any land; or eſtate. 
10 DISMOU'NT, v. 4. [ demonter, Fr.] 
70 unhorſe; to loſe any preſerment, Or poſt of 
ar; to difladge or ſorce cannon from their 
lege, Neuterly, to alight from an horſe; 
bo delcend trom an eminence or high place. 
„ PISOBE'DIENCE, /. a wilful acting con- 
. to the commands or prohibitions of a 


ono 


DISOBLI'GINGLY, ad. in ſuch a mannet 
as to diſpleaſe. 

LISOBLI'GINGNESS, /. readineſs to diſ- 
pleaſe. 

DISO'KBED, part. caſt from its proper 
orbit or path, within which it performs its 
revo. utions. | 
| DISURDER, / [d:ſordre, Fr.] want of 
method, or regular diſtribution; tumult, or 
confuſion 4 breach or violation of laws; diſeaſe, 
generally uſed for ſome light diſeaſe. | 

To DISO'RDER, v. &. to throw into con- 
fuſion; to deſtroy the regular dutributton of 
a ching; to ruffie, or contuſe ; to make ſick, 
or attect with ſome {light diſeaſe 3 to diſcom- 
ole. 

DISO'RDEKED, part. not complying with 
law or order, applied to the morals. Indiſ- 
poied, or affected with a flight diſeaſe, ap- 
plied to the body. Coufuſed, tumultuous, or 
rebellious, applied to ſtates. Rumpled, applied 
to dreſs. | | 

DISO'RDERLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with law or virtue, applied to morals. In 
an irregular or tumultuors manner, applied to 
the motion of the animal ſpirits or fluids, In 2 
manner wanting method, applied to the placing 
of things, to the dittribution ot ideas, or the 
arrangement of arguments in learned produc» 
tions. 


DISO'RDERLY, a. acting ' inconſiſtent 


with law or virtue; confuſed, or not regularly 
placed ; tumultuous. 
DISO'RDINATE, à. not living by the 
rules of virtue, 
DISO'RDINATELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 


as to exceed the bounds of temperance, or to 


tranſgreſs the rules of morality. 


To DISCO WN, v. 4. to renounce; to deny. 
To DISPA'ND, v. a. to diſplay. Er 
To DISPA'RAGE, v. a. | diſpar, Lat.] to 
match with a perſon or thing which is not 
equal; to diſgrace, by joining a thing of ſupe- 
rior excellence with dne below it; to diſgrace or 
injure by compariſon with ſomething of leſs 
value; to treat with contempt and diſhonour ;z 
to expoſe ; to blame, cenſure, or reproach, 
DISPA'RAGEMENT, / diſgrace or dif- 


8 | honour done to a perſon or thing, by comparing 
: en DIENT, part. or a. guilty of them with ſomething of inferior excellence and 
_ . „ te the laws, or the commands of dignity ; diſgrace ; or reproach, | 
* n DISPA RACER, /. one who treats a perſon 
— or . 


DIS 


with ſomething of leſs value, or below them. 

DISPARA'TES, /. | d4iſparata, Lat.] in Lo- 
gic,' things ſo unlike, that they cannot be com- 
128 ö . ared together. 

0 | * DISPA'RITY, /. [diſpar, Lat.] oppoſition 
! 1 or difference of qualities; difference in degree, 
whether it reſpects rank or excellence; unlike- 
neſs; diſuumilitude. 
j To DISPA'RT, v. a. to divide in two; to 
„ ſeparate; to break. 

DISPA'SSION, / freedom from the paſ- 
ſions or affections of the mind. 

DISPA'SSIONATE, a. free from the turbu- 
Jence of anger, or other "paſſions ; calm, cool, 
and temperate. ] 

To DISPA'TCH, v. a. [| depeſcher, Fr. ] to 
ſend a perſon or thing away haſtily. Figura- 
tively, to ſend out of the world by a violent 
death; to murder; to perform buſineſs quickly 
or expeditiouſly, 

DISPA”TCH), /{. quicknefs or expedition in 
performing. Figuratively, conduct; manage- 
ment. An exprels, f 

DISPA'TCHFUL, à. full of haſte, ex- 
pedition, or quickneſs in the performance of 
buſineſs. 

To DISPE'L v. a. | diſpel, Lat.] to diſ- 
perſe; to clear away any obſtruction by ſcatter- 
ing or diſſipating it. 

DISPE'NSARY, / the place where medi- 
cines are ſold, and phyſicians bills are made 
up, at a low price, for the benefit of the poor; 
a book containing forms or receipts for making 
medicines, 

DISPENSA'TION, / [ diſperſatio, Lat. 
the act of diſtributing to ſeveral things or 
parts; the economy obſerved by Providence. in 
governing particular ſtates, or in the general 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments to all 
mankind ; a permiſſion to do ſomething con- 
trary to the laws; ora relaxation and ſuſpenſion 
of their force for a certain time, or on a peculiar 


occaſion. x 
JS. | diſpenſator, Lat.) 


DISPENSA'TOR, 
ene employed in diſtributing. 

DISPE'NSATORY. /. See DisrEN“E 
SARY. 

To DISPE'NSE, 2. a. { diſpenſer, Fr.] to 
diſtribute, or give among ſeveral perſons; to 
excuſe from a du ty. 

DISPE'NSE, /. excuſe ; diſpenſation. 

DISPE'NSER, /. one who dittributes. 

To DISPE'OPLE, | di/petple] v. a. to de- 
prive a country of its inhabitants. 

DISPE'OPLER, | 4i/pcepter | . one who 
deprives a country of its inhabitants. 

o DISPE'RSE, v. a. *| diſperſzs, Lat.] to 
ſcatter ; to drive to different parts; to ſeparate 
body of men or multitude. SyNox. To 
o*/frorfe is always voluntary; to ſcattcy is ſre— 
«uently involuntary, When a family of chil- 
dren are come to years of maturity, they gene- 
rally diſperſe themſelves into various parts. 

DISPE'RSEDLY, ad, in a ſeparate man- 
ner; ſeparately. 


or thing with indignity, and endeavours to leſ-| DISPE'RSEDNESS, , the ſtate of ng 
ſen their value by comparing or uniting them 


| DES 


or perſons which are divided or ſeparated 

DISPE'RSER, J, one whoſpreads abr 
makes public, by communicating to many, of 
DISPE'RSION, J. [ diſperfoo, Lat.] the 1 
of ſcattering or ſpreading. 

To DISPI'RIT, v. a. to firike 
or to repreſs the courage of a perfon by ſome 
menace, or ill treatment; to exhauſt the ſpirit 
or deprive a perſon of his natural alacrity and 
vigour. 

DISPT'RITEDNESS, /. Want of alacrir 
vigour, or vivacity, | n 
To DISPLA'CE, ». a. to put out of 2 
place; to remove from one place to another: 
to ſuperſede. ; 

DISPLA'CENCY, / [diſplacentia, lt. 
actions or behaviour which occaſion difple 
ſure, diſguſt, or any thing diſpleaſing. 

To DISPLA'N'T, v. à. to remove a plant h 
ſome other place. Figuratively, to drive | 
people away from a ſettlement, 

Fo DISPLA'Y, v. a. [ deſployer, Fr.] u 
ſpread abroad or wide; to — * 4 or 
to the underſtanding ; to explain a thing ni. 
nutely; to ſet oſtentatiouſly in view, In Can. 
ing, to cut up a crane, &c. 

DISPLA'Y, /. the act of exhibiting a 
thing to view, in order to diſcover its beautis 
and excellencies. 

DISPLA'YED, part. in Heraldry, applied 
to a bird in an erect poſture, with its wings ex- 
panded or ſtretched out. 

DISPLE'ASANT, | diſp/ezant,\ a. diſagrets 
able, or offenſive to the tenſes, \ 

To DISPLE'ASE, [ diſplitze) v. 4. 1 
offend, or make angry; to-do a thing which 
will raiſe the ill-will of a perſon, or ſorſeit his 
eſteem. To diſguſt, or raiſe an averlion, aps 
plied to the ſenſes. 

DISPLE'ASING NESS, Cd 
the quality of creating diflike, or being die 
greeable either to the ſenſes or judgment. 

DISPLE'ASURE, [di/plezure] /. a ls 
greeable ſenſation 3 that which will offend 
perſon; anger proceeding from ſome offen 
given, or from ſomething which was diſague 
able; a ſtate of diſgrace, wherein a perſon lu 
loſt the favour of another. : 

To DISPLO'DE, v. a. [ diſplods, Lat.) 8 
vent or diſcharge with a loud noile. - 

DISPO'RT, /. play; ſport; paſtime; & 
verſion. 

DISPO'SAL, [4i/pizal] f. the act of 1. 
gulating any thing; diſtribution; diſpenſatioas 
the right of beſtowing, 5 

To DISPO'SE, [ diſpize] v. a. Ldiſbeſe f. 
to employ, or apply to any uſe ; to beltoy ; 
give ; to ſpend or lay out money; to turn 98 
particular end; to adopt, fit, or form for a 
purpoſe ; to influence the mind; to cet 
or adjuſt; to place in any condition; wy 
to get rid of. | ho has 

DISPO'SER, [diſpizer]f. a perſon vdo 
the management of any affair or money; be = 
gives, beſtows, or regulates z a director; ce“ 
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with fear; 
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mer. - 2 — 
Wo © DISPOSF' TION, [diſpoxiſbon IC. diſpoſitio, 


Lat.] a regular arrangement, diſtribution, or 


e order of the parts of a thing, or ſyſtem, which 
© diſcovers art, method, and prudence ; natural 
ie af ; ; ſity, dent 
fitneſs, or tendency z propenſity, dent, or 
temper of the mind affections of kindneſs or 
fear; | j11-will. Applied to the mind, when the power 
ou and ability of doing any thing is forward 
a and ready on every occaſion to break into 
TY action. : 
a To DISPOSSE'SS, [ diſpoz#/s] v. a. to turn 
acrity, a perſon out of a place, ot which he 1s maſter. 
PE DISPRA'ISE, [ di/prdize] J. blame, or the 


act of finding fault; cenſure; reproach. 
other; To DISPRA'ISE [dyprige] v. 4. to 
blame; to find fault with; toWnſure. | 


-_ DISPRA'ISER, { di/prdizer] f. one who 
1 blames, or finds fault. 

N DISPRA'ISINGLY, [diſprdizingly] ad. 
* = v.ith blame, or cenſure. 

"MY To DISPRE'AD, [ diſpred] v. a. to ſpread 
abroad; to ſpread different ways. 

r.] 6 DISPRO'OF, /, confutation; or the proving 
pit, a thing to be falſe. | 
* DISPRO'FIT, / loſs ; damage; that by 
on which a thing is rendered leſs valuable, or a 
10 perſon receives lols. 

_ 1)ISPROPO'RTION, F/. the diſagreement 


by1wcen the quality or quantity of different 
things, or the parts of the ſame thing. 


an To DISPROPO'RTION, v. a. to join 

1 85 things which do not ſuit, or diſagree with each 

Wh other in quantity or quality. : 

Wy DISPROPO'RTIONABLE, 4. diſagreeing 

© 2 3 not well ſuited, or proportioned to 
| omeching elle. 

Nr. DISPROPO'R TLONABLENESS, /. the 

ag want of agreement, with reſpect to quantity, 

* ſize. or ſymmetry, 

10  DISPROPO'RTIONAL, a. unſuitable, or 

« ie dit 1greeing in quantity, quality, or value, with 

| ſomething elſe, 

of  DISPROPO'RTIONATE, à. diſagreeing 

fend 4 in quality or value with ſomething elſe ; want- 

fear i e metry. | 

flue DISPROPO RTIONATELY, ad. wanting 


ſymmetry. 

To DISPRO'VE, [diſprotue] v. a. to con- 
tute an aſſertion; to thew a thing or practice 
to be inconſiſtent with truth, law, or morality. 

DISPRO'VER, [diſprover]-/. one who con- 


futes, or proves a thing or argument to be falſe 
or erroneous. * 


ſon b 
Lat. # 
ime; d- 


} of it 
enſatioaz ; | Bo 
ſome penal clauſe or article ſubjecting a perſon 
to make good any loſs or damage. 
DISPU"TABLE, a. that which may admit 
of arguments both for and againſt it; liable to 
diſpute; lawful to be conteſted. 


fer, fi | 
zeſtow 
zrn tou 
n for 1 


regulath DI'SPU TANT, / | diſputans, Lat.] one who 
90 ſellj af 78 againit, or oppoſes the opinions of, 
another. + 


| who hut VISPUTA'TION, / [diſputatio, Lat.] the 
v; beth wh 0! oppoling the ſentiments of others; con- 
z one wie roverly or arguments produced either in favour 
"an ardi © ene s 0wn leatiments, or in oppoſition to thoſe 


oy 


DISPU'NISHABLE, a. in Law, without 


B43. 
of another. 


DISPUTA”TIOUS, [di/puts/hlous}, a. fond 
of oppoſing the opinions of others; given ta 
debate, or cavilling. 

DISPU'TATIVE, a. diſpoſed to oppoſe the 
opinions of others ; fond of controverſy. 

To DISPU'TE, v. u. [| diſputo, Lat.] to op- 
poſe the ſentiments or opinion of another; to 


deny and argue againſt any received opinion. 
Actively, to contend for a thing either by words 


or actions; to oppoſe, or queſtion ; to diſcuſs a 
ueſtion ; to think on. 


ing arguments againſt the opinion ot another; 
controverfy. 


DISPU TER, F/. one engaged in, or fond of, | 


controverſy. 

DISQUALIFICA'TION, / that which 
renders a perſon unfit for an employ. 

To DISQUA'LIFY, v. 4. to make unfit ; 
to diſable by ſome natural, or legal impedi- 
ment; to exempt or diſable from any rights 
claim, or practice, by law. 

DISQUT'ET, /. uneafineſs; reſtleſſneſs; 
want of eaſe of mind; anxiety. 

22 ET, 4. uneaſy, or diſturbed in 
mind. 

Te DI SUI ET, v. 4. to diſturb the mind 
of a perſon by ſome diſagreeable and calamitous 
object; to vex 3 to make uneaſy. 

DISQUUVETER, / a diſturber; or one 
who renders another uneaſy in mind. 

DISQUI'ETLY,- ad. anxiouſly ; in ſuch a 
manner as to diſturb or make uneaſy. 


who is diſpleaſed with his preſent condition, 
involved in troubles and dangers, or affrighted 
by ſome impending evil, | 

DISQUIETUDE, / uneaſineſs, or diſturb- 
ance oſ mind; anxiety; want of tranquillity. 

DISQUIST'TION, { diſquiz/ſhorn | /. | diſqui= 
ſitio, Lat.] an act of the mind, whereby it ex- 
amines into a ſubject in order to underſtand its 
importance, to foreſee its conſequences, and to 
find out what may be urged either for or againſt 
it; a ſtrict examination of a thing or matter. 

DISRE GARD, J. light notice; contempt; 
neglect; diſeſteem. 

To DISRE GARD, v. à. to take no notice 
of; to ſlight; to neglect; to contemn. 

DISREGA'RDFUE, a. negligent; con- 
te mptuous; or making a ſmall account either 
of perſons or things. 

DISREGA'RDFULLY, ad. in a negli- 
gent, contemptuous, or lighting manner, 

DISRE'LISH, /,. a bad taſte ; diſguſt, or 
diſlike, applied to the taſte, 

To DISRE'LISH, v. a. to make a thing 
nauſeous; to affect the taſte with a diſagree- 
able ſenſation. * Figuratively, to diſlike; to 
want a taſte for, 

DISREPUTA'TION, /. diſgrace ; or that 
which will leſſen a perſon's character or fame. 

DISREPU'TE, /. an ill character; loſs of 


reputation or eſteem; reproach. 


a behaviour which approaches to rudeneſs. 
22 | DISRE« 


DISPU'TE, /. the act of oppoſing, or bring- 


DISQUI'ETNESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon 


* 
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DISRESPE'/CT, / incivility; want ofeſteem; | 


ppt 
——— — 
2 


2 


DIS 
DISRESPE'CTFUL, a. uncivil ; without 
eſteem ; unmannerly, L 
* DISRESPE'CTFULLY, ad. in an un- 
civil, irreverent, or unmannerly manner. 

To DISRO'BE, v. a. tq undreſs or ſtrip a 
perſon of cloaths. Figuratifely, to lay aſide ; 
to diveſt, applied to the mind, 
DISRU'PTION, / the act of breaking or 
burſting afunder ; a breach, or rent. 
DISSATISFA'CTION, /,. the ſtate of a 
perſon whe 1s not contented with his preſent 
condition, but wants ſomething to complete 
His wiſh or happineſs; diſcontent. 

« DISSATISFA'CTORINESS, / inability 
or want of power to give content. 
DISSATISFA'CTORY, a. 
is not able to preduce content. 
To DISSA'TISFY, v. a. to diſcontent ; 
to diſpleaſe; to want ſome quality requilite to 
leaſe or content. 

To DISSE'CT, 2. 2. [ diffeco, Lat. ] in Ana- 
tomy, to divide the parts of an animal bedy 
with a knife, in order to conſider each of then 
apart. Figuratively, to divide and examine 
a ſubject minutely. 

DISSE'CTION, /, in Anatomy, the act 
of cutting or dividing the ſeveral parts of an ani- 
mal body aſunder, in order to examine into 
their nature and reſpective uſes; to divide the 
feveral parts of a plant, leaf, or any piece of 
work, in order to examine into the mutual con- 
nection of their ſeveral parts, compoſitions, and 
workmanſhip. ; 

To DISSE'IZE, Tadifgetze] v. a. to eject, 
diſpoſſels, or unjuſtly deprive a man of his 
eltate. : 

DISSE'I'Z.OR, f difeexor] ,. one who de- 
prives or diſpoſſeſſes another of his right. 
DISSE'ISIN, Cd, /. in Law, is an 
unlawtul diſpoſſeſſing a perſon of his lands or te- 
nements. | 

To DISSE'MBLE, v. a. | diffimulo, Lat. 
40 hide or conceal under a falſe appearance; to 
pretend that to be which is not. Neuterly, to 
play the hyprocite. | 
*  DISSE'MBLER, / one who conceals his 
real defigns, temper, or diſpoſition, under a 
falſe and ſpecious appearance; an hypocrite. 

DISSE'MBLINGLY, ad. in an hypocritical 
manner ; in fuch a manner as to conceal one's 
real ſentiments under a falſe and ſpecious ap- 

earance. " 

To DISSE'MINATE, v. a. [ difſemine, 
Lat.] to ſcatter ſeed ; to ſow. Figuratively, to 
ſpread abroad or propagate a report. 

DISSEMINA'TION, [ difſeminatto, Lat. 
the act of ſowing; the att of ſpreading abrdad 
or propagating a report. 

DISSEMINA'TOR, / he that ſows. Fi- 
guratively, one who propagates a doctrine. 

DISSE'NTION, /. { difentio, Lat.] differ- 
ence or diſagreement in opinion or politics; con- 
tention; or warm oppoſition, | | 

DISSE'NTIOUS, [enfin] a. diſpoſed 
to ſtrife 3 quarrelſome; factious. 

To DISSE'NT, v. . [ difſentio, Lat.] to 


that which 


"BIS 
be of a contrary nature; to differ, 


LISSE'NT, /. diſagreement; difference 07 
opinion; avowal or declaration of differente of 


DISSENTA'NEOUS, a. diſagreeable; in. 
conſiſtent. 

DISSE'NTER, /. one who diſagrees, or 
declares his diſagreement with reſpe& to an 
opinion; one who ſeparates from the com. 
munion of the church of England. 
DISS ERT ACTION, /. [ differtatis, Lat.) 
a ſet diſcourſe or treatiſe. | | 
DISSE'RVICE, J. harm; hurt; a preju, 
dice or ill turn done to a perſon or thing, 
DISSE'RVICEABLE, 4. that which vill 


rious ; hurtful. 
DISSE'RVICEABLENESS, / that which 
hinders the accompliſhing ſome end; hun; 
miſchief; damage; injury; harm. 

To DISSE'VER, v. a. [the particle dis 4. 
ded to ſever, does not alter its ſignification; an 
impropriety obſerved in ſome other words of our 
language, viz. diſannut, Sc.] to break or pin 


in two; to feparate; to divide. 


DISSI'MILAR, . [ difſimilis, Lat.] if. 
fering in quality or ſhape from the thing 
which it is compared with ; unlike ; of a 
different kind or nature, 

DISSIMILA'RITY, J. unlikeneſs in qua» 
lity, temper, or diſpoſition. 
DISSIMI'LIFUDE,. /. difference of form 
or quality; want of reſemblance with a thing 
compared, * 


DISSIMULA'TION, V [diſimulatin Lat.} 


| the act of putting on a falſe appearance in order 


to conceal one's intention or diſpoſition ; then 
uſed in a bad ſenſe, 

DI'SSIPABLE, «a. 
ſcattered, 

To DI'SSIPATE, v. a. [difſipatzs, Lat.] to 
ſeparate any collection, and diſperſe the parts 
at a diſtance ; to divide the attention between 
a diverſity of objects, and thereby render i 
impoſſible to fix to any with intenſeneſs; 0 
ſquander wealth ; to ſpend a fortune. 

DISSIPA'TION, /. [ diffipatio, Lat. ] the 
act of ſeparating the parts which form any 
collection, mats, or body; the tate of the 
parts of a body ſeparated, and at a diftance 
from each other. Figuratively, inattention, | 

To DISSO'CIATE, [difſyſoiate} v. a. 4 
ſocio, Lat.] to ſeparate things or perſons which 
are united. CY 

DISSO'LVABLE, [Aae] a. [dif 5 
Lat.] that which is capable of having its pi? 
ſeparated by moifture, or the action of ſome 
fluid. Difſeluble is more generally uſed. 

DISSO'LUBLE, 4. r Lat.] ca- 
able of having its parts ſeparated. 5 

DISSOLUBULITY, 7 the poſſibility ol 
having its parts ſeparated or liquitied by mot 
{ture or heat. ; 

To DISSO'LVE, [dizilve] . a. [diſs 
Lat.] to deſtroy the form of a thing by ſepara” 
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L 


vhich 


perſon from doing ſomething which he in- 


. "PEP 


Ge ties of any thing; to part perſons who| 


dre united by any bonds; to clear up a doubt 
or difficulty. To break up or diſcharge an 


embly. | 
118 8 LVE Nr, C dlxil vent] a. [ difſolvens, 
Lat.] having the power of ſeparating, or 
breaking the union of the particles of a body. 

LISSO'LVENT, [dizotvent] /. that which 
ſe parates the parts of any thing. 

DISS LY ER, [dizilver} , that which 
has the power of melting, liquifying, or break- 
ing the union of the particles of any thing. 

DI'SSOLUTE, a. [ diffelutus, Lat.] diſſolved 
in, or abandoned to, pleaſurg ; looſe ; wanton ; 
or unretrained by the rules of morality, the 
orders of government, or the laws of reli- 


101, 

n DI'SSOLUTELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as is inconſiſtent with virtue, govern- 
ment, or religion, 

DI'SSOLUTENESS, / looſeneſs of man- 
ners; a conduct ſubjected to no reſtraint; 
wamonneſs; wickedneſs. 

DISSOLU'TION, / the act of ſeparating 
the particles of a body, or liquifying and 
melting by heat and moiſture; the deſtrue- 
tion of any thing by the ſeparation of its 
parts ; the ſubſtance or body tormed by melt- 
ing a thing; death, or the ſeparation of the 
body and foul ; the act of breaking up, diſ- 
milling, or putting an end to an aflembly. 
Licentiouſneſs; or diſregard of virtue or 
religion, more commonly ſtiled dif/oluteneſs. 

DUSSONANCE, /. [ difſenans, Lat.] a 
mixture ot harſh and unharmonious ſounds ; 
&:\cord. 

DI'SSONANT, a. { difſenarrs, Lat.] ſounding 
harſh and diſagreeable to the ear. Figura- 


tively, inconſiſtent; diſagreeing, uſed with 


Þ , but moſt properly with 10. 
fo DISSUA'DE, [ diffwdde v. a. [ difſuades, 


Lat. | to make uſe of arguments to hinder a 


tends; to repreſent a thing as improper, or 
di|advantageous, 

DISSUA'DER, [difwdder] ſ. one who 
endeavors, by argument, to divert a perſon 
rom a cefien or undertaking. 

DISSUA'SLON,” ½ an argument or mo- 
tive made uſe of to divert or hinder a 
perion from cloting with any defign, or en- 
gaging in an undertaking. 

DISSUA'SIVE, [e,] 4. tending 
to d vert from any purpole or deſign. 

DISSUA'SIVE, [ diffewdzive] /. a motive 
argument made ute of to prevail on a perſon 
to decline a deſign or purſuit. 

_ DISSY'LLABLE, /. ¶ dis and ce, Gr.] 
in Gr: mmar, a word of two {yllables. 

„ P SLAFF, /. [diftacf, Sax. ] the ſtaff or 
dick, on the extremity of which the tow or 
nemp is taſtened tor ſpinning. 

To DISTA'IN, v. a. to mark a thing 
with a different colour; to ſpoil the colour 
"+ tuns. Figuratively, to blot; to mark 
un mfamy; to pollute or defile. 


% 


DIS 
or length ef ground between any two objects, 
applied to place or ſituation ; a ſpace marked 
in a courſe wherein race-horſes run, The 
ſpace between a thing preſent and one paſt or fu- 
ture, applied to time. Diſtinckion, applied to 
ideas. A. modeſt and reſpectful behaviour, op- 


| poſed to familiarity, A withdrawing of affection; 


reſerve; $goIneſs. : 

To DISTANCE, v. a, to remove from 
the view; to place farther from a perſon; to 
leave behind at a race the length of a diſtance- 
poſt. Figurauvely, to ſurpaſs a perſon in the 
abilities of the mind. | : : 

DI'STANT, a. [diftans, Lat.] far from, 
applied to place. Apart, ſeparate, aſunder, ap- 
plied to ſituation, or the ſpace between two or 
more bodies. Removed from the preſent inſtant, 
applied to time paſt or future. 

To DIS TASTE, v. a. to occaſion a diſ- 
agreeable or nauſeous taſte; to affect the taſte 
with a diſagreeable ſenſation; to diſlike. 

DISTA'STEFUL, a. affecting the palate, 
or organ of taſte, with a nauſeous or diſagreeable 
ſenſation; that which gives offence, or is un- 
pleaſing; ſhewing ill-will, or diſguſt. 


DISTE'MPER, / a diſproportionate mix- 


ture of ingredients. In Medicine, ſome diſor- 
der of the animal machine, occaſioned by the re- 
dundancy of ſome morbid humours; a diſorder 
of the mind, ariſing from the predominance of 
any paſſion or appetite; want of due balance 
between contraries; ill- humour. Tumultuous 
diſorder or confuſion, applied to ſtates. 

To DISTE'MPER, v. a. to weaken health; 
to affect with ſome dileaſe ; to diſorder ; to fill 
the mind with perturbation or confuſion. Ta 
render rebellious, or diſaffected, applied to 
ſtates. 

DISTE'MPERATURE, / exceſs of heat, 
cold, or other qualities. Violent commotions, 
applied to government. Perturbation of mind 3 
confuſion; mixture of contrary qualities or ex- 
tremes, 

To DISTE'ND, v. 4. [ diſſendo, Lat.] to 
ſtretch by filling; to ſtretch out in breadth. 

DISTE'NT, /. the ſpace through which 
any thing is ſpread or ſtretched ; breadth, 

DISTE'NTION, /. [ diftentio, Lat.] the act 


of ſtretching; breadth, or the ſpace which is 


occupied by a thing diſtended; the act of ſe- 
parating one thing from another. 

DI'STICH, C,] /. [ difichon, Lat.] in 
Poetry, a couplet; a couple of lines ; a poem 
conſiſting only of two verſes ; a theme or ſubject 
treated of ana compriſed in two lines. 

To DISTI'L, v. a. [diſtillo, Lat.] to drop, 
or fall by drops. To drop or fall gently, applied 
to fluids; to extract the virtues of ingredients by 
means of a ſtill. 

DISTILLA'TION, / Calſtillatis, Lat. ] the 
act of ſeparating the oily, watery, or ſpirituous 
parts of ingredients incloſed in a ſtill, by means 
of fire, or by the heat of dung; the act of fal- 
ling in drops; that which deſcends in drops from 
a ſtill. l 

DISTI'LLATORY, 4. belonging to, or 


LLSTANCE, /. [dPariiay Lat. ] the ſpace 


uſed in, diſtilling. 


| | DISTI'LLER, 
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DIS 


DIS 


* 


DISTT'LLER, J. one who makes and ſells] to pull a thing different ways at the fame 


diſtilled liquors. 


time; to ſeparate; to part. To draw or tum 


DISTT'LLERY, , the buſineſs, trade, or to different points; to fill and attrad the 


employment of a diſtiller. 


mind with different views or conſiderations; 


DISTINCT, a. [| diftin&us, Lat. | different | to make a perſon mad. 


both in number and kind; ſeparate ; apart; 


DISTRA'CTEDLY, ad. after the man. 


aſunder; cleared and unconfuſed; marked | ner of a madman. 


out, ſo as to be diſtinguiſhed from ak other. 


DISTRA'CTEDNESS, /. the ſtate of 2 


DISTI'NCTION, /. | diftin#is, Lat. ] a note perſon who is mad from too great a variety of 


which ſhews the difference between two or 
more objects; a mark of ſuperiority ; that 


by which one thing or perſon differs from | paration ; diviſion. 
another; difference made between perſons of | litics. 


urſuits. 


DISTRA'CTION, / [diftratio, Lat.] fe. 


A ſtate in which the attention is call. 


various ages, ſexes, or ranks; divifion intoſed to different, and ſometimes contrary ob- 
different parts; diſcernment ; judgment; high | jects; perturbation of mind; madneſs, 


rank, or ſet above others by honour or title. 

DISTINCTIVE, @. that which mani- 
feſts or marks the difference between perſons 
or things; having the power to diſtinguiſh 
or perceive the difference between things ; 
judicious. 

DISTI'NCTIVELY, ad. in right order; 
without contuſion. 

DISTI'NCTLY, ad. without confuſing 
one part with another ; plainly ; clearly. 

DISTI'NCTNESS, /. a nice or accurate 
obſervation of the difference between things; 
a ſeparation of things either externally or in 
the mind, which renders their difference 
from each other eaſily perceived. 

To DISTI'NGUISH, | the «i in the laſt 
fyllable of this word and 1ts derivatives has 
the ſound of wwi—difirgwiſh] wv. a. | diſtinguo, 
Lat.] to note the difference between things; 
to ſeparate from others by ſome mark of 
honour ; to divide by notes, ſhewing the dif- 
ference between things in other reſpects like 

ach other ; to perceive; to diſcern critically ; 
to conſtitute a difference ; to ſpecificate. . 

DISTI'NGUISHABLE, a. that which 
may be ſeparated or eaſily known, on account 
of its differepce from another; worthy of 
note or regard. 

DISTI'NG UISHED, 3. eminent or ex- 
traordinary ; eaſily to be ſeen from others on 
account of ſome remarkable difference or ex- 
cellence. 

DISTI'NGUISHER, /, one who ſees and 
notes the difference of things with accuracy; 
a judicious obſerver. | 

DISTI'NGUISHINGLY, ad. with ſome 
mark which renders a difference remarkable. 

DISTI'NGUISHMENT, /,. the obſerva- 
tion of the difference between things. 


To DISTRA'IN, v. a. [| diftrings, Lat.] in 


Law, to ſeize the property of another for debt. 
Neuterly, to make a ſeizure, 


DISTRA'INER, /. he that ſeizes for debt. 
DISTRA'INT, /. in Law, the act of ſciz. 
ing, or that which 1s ſeized, for debt. 
DISTRE'SS, /, | defirefe, Fr.] in Law, ary 
thing ſeized or diitrained for rent unpaid, or 
duty unperformed; the act of making a 
ſeizure. Figuratively, any calamity or loſs 
which reduces a perſon to great inconvenience 
or miſery; the ſtate or condition of a perſon 
who has not the neceſſaries to ſupply the call 
of nature. 

To DISTRE'SS, v. a. in Law, to ſeize for 
rent unpaid. 

DISTRE'SSFUL, 4. miſerable ; wretched; 
involved in calafnities which deprive a perſon 
of the comforts and conveniencies of lite. 

To DISTRIBUTE, v. a. | diſtribus, Lat. to 
divide amongſt different or ſeveral perſons; 
to diſpoſe or ſet in order. 

DISTRI'BUTER, /, one who beſtows or 
diſtributes. 

DISTRIBU'TION, / the ſharing or di- 
viding amongſt many; the act of giving Chas 
rity; the thing given in alms. In Logic, the 
diſtinction of an univerſal whole into ſeveral 
kinds of ſpecies. | 

DISTRI'BUTIVE, à. that which is em- 
ployed in aſſigning portions to others; that 
which diſtinguiſhes a general term into | 
various ipecies. | 

DISTRI'BUTIVELY, ad. ſingly; pati. 
cularly. In Logic, in a manner which en- 
preſſes ſingly all the particulars included in: 
general term. 

DI'STRICT, /. [diftrifus, Lat.] in Las, 


circuit, or territory, in which a perſon may be 


To DISTO'RT, v. a. [di//iortus, Lat.] to 


twiſt; to deform by uncouth or irregular | 


motions; to put out of its natural ſtate and 
condition. To wreſt an expreſſion from its 
true meaning. 


DISTORTION, /. [diftortis, Lat. I in Me- 


dicine, a contraction of one fide of the mouth, 
by a convulſion of the muſcles of one fide of 


the parts of animal bodies are rendered de- 
tormed. 


To DISTRA'CT, [participle paſſive di/- 


the face; an irregular motion by which any of 


compelled to appearance ; the circuit or ter. 
ritory within which a perſon's juriſdiction a 
authority is confined; a region or country. 
To DISTRU'ST, v. a. to ſuſpect; to lock 
on a perſon as one who ought not to be con- 
fided in; to be diffident. 5 ; 
DISTRU'ST, /. loſs of credit; want © 
confidence in another; ſuſpicion of a peri 
fidelity or ability; diffidence. * 
DISTRU'STFUL, a. ſuſpicious; diffi» 
dent of the fidelity or ability of another. 
DISTRU'STFULLY, ad. in a mann 


pratted, tormerly difiraught } | diſtrattus, Lat. 


a ſhews ſuſpicion or diffidence. 


DISTRY'STEULNES, 


Contuſion, applied to po. 
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DI | 
DISTRU'STFULNESS, /. the ſtate of 
beiug ſuſpicious of the fidelity or ability of 
another ; want of confidence. 

ToDISTU'RB, v. a. [difturbo, low Lat. ] to 
perplex, diſquiet, make uneaſy, or deprive of 
tranquillity ; to confound ; to Interrupt or 
hinder the continuation of any action. . 

DISTU'RBANCE, /. interruption, or 
that which cauſes any ſtop, or hinders the 
continuation of an action; confuſion or diſ- 
order of mind. Tumult, uproar, or yiolation 
ot the peace, applied to government, 

DISTU'RBER, /. one who breaks the 
peace, cauſes tumults or public diſorders, or 
affects the mind of another with contuſion, 
trouble, anxiety, and uneaſineſs. 

DISU'NION, /. ſeparation or disjunction. 
Figuratively, breach of concord, or diſagree- 
ment between friends, whereby they ſeparate 
or withdraw from each other. 

To DISUNI'TE, v. 4. to part or divide 
that which was united before ; to ſeparate or 
part friends or allies. 

DISU'NITY, /. the ſtate of actual ſepa- 
ration. 

DISU'SAGE, [ diſuzage] J. the leaving off 
practice or cuſtom by degrees. 

DISU'SE, /. want of cuſtom or practice; 
the diicontinuing a cuſtom or practice. 

To DISU'SE, | di/uze.] v. a. to ceaſe to 
make uſe o, or practiſe; to lay aſide or quit 
a cultom or practice. 

DITCH, / | dic, Sax. ] a trench made to 
ſeparate and defend grounds; any long, nar- 
row cavity, formed in the ground for holding 
water. in Fortification, a trench formed by 

digging between the ſcarp and counterſcarp 
ot a fort, and is either dry or filled with 
water, 

DI'TCHING, a village in Suffex, for- 
2 a market-town, 6 miles N. W. of 
ewes, 

DITHYRA'MBIC, / [ dirhyrambus, Lat.] 
a-ſpecies of poetry, full of tranſport and poe- 
tical rage, ſo named from the Dithyrambus or 
ode formerly ſung in honour ef Bacchus, and 
partaking ot all the warmth of ebriety. 

DI TTY, / [dicht, Belg. ] a poem ſet to 
muſic; à ſong. 

DIVA'N, / [Arab.] a couneil- chamber, 
wherein juſtice is adminiſtered among the 
eaſtern nations; a council of eaſtern princes. 

To DIVA'RICATE, v. a. [ divaricatus, 
Lat.] to part in two. Neuterly, to become 
parted, or to divide into two. 

DIVARICA'TION, . a partition of a 
thing into two, Figuratively, diviſion or 
Citterence of opinions. | 

To DIVE, v. x. [dippan, Sax. ] to go vo- 
luntarily under water; to go under water, and 
remain there ſome time, in queſt of ſomething 
lot. Figuratively, to make ſtrict enquiry 01 
examination Ʒ to go to the bottom of any queſ- 
tion, ſcience, or doctrine. 

DIVER, /. one who profeſſes to go under 
water, in queſt of things loſt by ſhipwreck, &c. 


DIV 
any branch of ſcience; one who goes to the 
bottom of an affair. | 
To DIVE'RGE, v. . [divergo, Lat.] to 
recede farther from each other, applied to the 
rays of light which proceed from one point. 
DIVE'RGENT, part. or a. | divergent, 
Lat.] in Geometry, applied to thoſe lines 
which conſtantly recede from each other. 
DI'VERS, 2. [diverſus, Lat.] ſundry ; ſe- 
veral; more than one. It is now out of uſe. 
DIVERSE, 2. [ diverſus, Lat. ] different in 
form or nature; various; in different direc- 
tions, or contrary ways. 
DIVERSIFICA'TION, /. the act of 
changing forms or qualities; variation; a 
mixture of different colours; alteration. 
To DIVE RSIFV, v. a, | diver/ifier, Fr.] 
to make different from another, or from itſelf ; 
to vary; to mark with various colours. 
DIVE RSION, /. the act of turning a 
thing aſide from its courſe ; ſomething which 
unbends the mind, by taking it off from in- 
tenſe application or care ; ſomething lighter 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than plea- 
ſure ; ſport; the public exhibition of ſhews, 
plays, operas, &c. which unbend the mind, 
In War, the act of drawing off an enemy 
from ſome deſign, by an attack made at ſome 
other place. ' 
DIVE'RSITY, /, [diverfitas, Lat.] differ- 
ence which diſtinguiſhes things from each 
other; variety; variegation, or a compoſition 
of different colours. Sy NON. Diverfity ſup- 
poſes a change which taſte is always in ſearch 
of, in order to diſcover ſome novelty that may 
enliven and delight it; variety ſuppoſes a plu» 
rality of things differing trom each other in 


be clogged with too great a uniformity. 
DI'VERSELY, ad. in different ways, me- 
thods, or manners; in different directions, or 
towards different points. | 

To DIVE'RT, v. a. [ diverto, Lat.] to turn 
aſide from any direction or courſe; to ſeduce, 
or turn aſide from a rule of conduct. To 
pleaſe, or unbend the mind by public ſports, ot 
other things, which afford pleaſure. In War, 
to draw forces to a different part. Uſed by 
Shakeſpeare in the ſenſe of to ſubvert; to de- 
ſtroy. Sy NON. We are gay by diſpoſition, 
merry through turn of mind, diverting by our 
way of acting. We ſhould take care not to be 
diverting at the expence of our character. 

DIVE'RTER, /, any thing that unbends 
the mind, and alleviates its fatigue. 

DIVE'RTISEMENT, /. | divertiſſement, 
Fr. ] diverſion ; delight ; pleature, A word 
now not much in uſe. 

DIVE'RTIVE, a. having the power to un- 
bend and recreate the mind. 

To DIVE'ST, v. a. [di and veſtio, Lat.] to 
{trip or deprive of. 

To DIVI'DE, v. a. ſdivide, Lat.] to ſepa- 
rate a thing or whole into ſeveral parts; to ſtand 
between things as a partition, to hinder them 
from joining or meeting; to part one perſon 


Fizuratively, one who makes himſelf maſter of | from another; to ſeparate friends by dilcord ; 


likeneſs, which cheers the imagination, apt to 


to 


to give or diſtribute among ſeveral perſons. 
DI'VIDEND, / [ divide, Lat.] in Arithme- 


tic, the number propoſed to be divided in 
equal parts, It mult always be greater than the 


diviſor. In Stocks and Companies, it is a ſhare 
or proportion of the intereit of ſtocks erected 
on public funds; as the South-ea, &c. In 
the Univerſity, it is that part or ſhare which 


DIV 


tained in the dividend being te 8 
tient. In Natural Philoſophy, hi Pg 
it is the taking a thing to pieces, thai e 
may have a more complete conception of Dig”; 
whole. This is frequently neceflary i 


err 

Dus mecha. 
e fur. 

In Muſic, it is the 6 


complex beings, or a piece of 
niſm, the ſeveral parts of hic 
veyed at one view. 


the tellows equally divide 3 themſelves of | viding the interval of an oQavggnto a number 
e 


their yearly ſtipend. In Tra 


„ it is when a 


of lets intervals. In Rhetoric, it is the ar. 


man's effects are taken by ſtatute, inventoried| rangement of a diſcourſe into ſeveral heads. 


and valued, and, after all charges are deducted, 


In War, the Diviſions of a battalion are the 


the remainder is divided among the ſeveral cre-| ſeveral parts into which it is divided in 


ditors in proportion to their debts. 

DIVI DER, /. that which ſeparates any 
thing into parts; one who diſtributes to 
others; the perſon who ſeparates friends by 
promoting diſcord between them. 

DIVINA'TION, /. [divinatio, Lat. ] the act 
of toretelling future events, which are of a 
ſecret and hidden nature, and cannot be known 
by the bare exerciſe of reaſon. Sy NON. Di- 
vination brings hidden things to light; pre- 
aittion foretels what will come to paſs. The 
firſt regards things preſent and paſt ; the ob- 
jects ot the ſecond are things to come: 


marching. At Sea, it is the third part of a 
fleet of men of war, and ſometimes the. ninth, 
which laſt happens when the fleet is divicel 
into three ſquadrons, for then each ſquadron is 
diſtributed into three diviſions. In an en- 
gagement, the order of battle is to place all 
the ſquadrons and all the diviſions on each 
fide in one line; and this order is kept as 
long as the wind and other circumſtances will 
permit. a 

* DIVTI'SOR, Cd ο ] . [ diviſer, Lat.] in 
Arithmetic, the dividing number, or that by 
whieh the dividend is divided, and which ſhews 


DIVINE, a. | divinus, Lat.] partaking of | how many parts it is to be divided into. 


the nature of, or proceeding from, God. Figu- 
ratively, excellent; extraordinary; ſeemingly 
beyond the nature of mankind. 

DIVINE, /. a miniſter of the goſpel ; a 
elergyman, or one who is peculiarly dedicated 
to the ſervice of the church, and perfoMtance 
of the rites in public worſhip. | 

To DIVINE, v. a, [ divine, Lat.] to fore- 
tel ſame future event by means of omens, 
&c, To foreſee, toreknew, or preſage. Neu— 
terly, to utter a prediction; to conjecture or 

ueſs. 

DIVI'NELY, ad. in a divine or heavenly 

manner; by the operation of God; excellently; 
in a ſupreme or ſuperlative degree. 

DIVINER, J one who profeſſes to foretel 
or diſcover future events by means of external 
ſigns, or ſupernatural influence. 

DIVUNITY, /. [dit initas, Lat.] a partak- 
ing of the nature and excellence ot God; God- 
head. Figuratively, God, the ſupreme Being, 
the creator and preſerver of all things; a falſe 
deity or idol, The ſcience converſant about 
Cod, heavenly things, and the duties we more 
immediately owe to him; ſomething ſuper- 
natural. 

DIVI'SIBILTTY, / [ai, Fr.] the 
quality of admitting diviſion, either mentally 
or actually, 

DIVVSIBLE, [divizib/-] a. [diviſibilis, 
Lat.] capable ot being actually or mentally di- 
vided into parts. 

DIVISIPLENESS, / the quality of being 
divided. 

DIVISION, / is the art of dividing any 

thing into parts. In Arithmetic, it is one of 
the tour iund:mental rules, whereby we End 
how often a leſs number, called. the diviſor, 
is contained in a greater, called the dividend ; 
the number of times which the diviſor is con- 


DIVORCE, /. [divortium, Lat.] a breach 
or diſſolution of the bond of marriage, or the 
legal ſeparation of man and wife, The uſul 
divorces among us are of two kinds, viz. 4 
menſ4 & thoro, from bed and board; and a 
vinculo matrimoanii, from the bond or tie of 
marriage. The firſt does not diflolre the 
marriage, ſince the cauſe thereof is ſubſe- 
quent to it; and at the ſame time ſuypoles 
the marriage to be lawful. This divorce 
may be on account of adultery in cither 
of the parties, for the cruelty of the huſband, 
&. As this divorce diſſolves not the mar- 
riage, ſo it does not debar the woman of 
her dower, nor baſtardize her iſſue, or make 
void any eſtate for the life of the huſband 
and wife, A divorce a winculo matrimn!, 
entirely diſſolves the marriage, as the cauſe l 
a pre- contract with ſome other perſon, con- 
ſanguinity or affinity within the Levitical de- 
grees, impotency, impuberty, &c. In this 
caſe, the dower is gone, and the children be- 
gotten between the parties divorced are bal- 
tards. On this divorce the parties are at li- 
berty to marry again; and in divorces Ir 
adultery, ſeveral acts of parliament have al- 
lowed the innocent party marriage with an- 
other perſon. Divorces are only to be had dy 
conſent of Parliament. 

To DIVO'RCE, v. a. to ſeparate a huſ- 
band or wife from each other; to aboliſh and 
annul the marriage contract. Figuratively, to 
force aſunder, or to ſeparate by violence; © 
take away by force. | : h 

DIVO'RCEMENT, /, the abrogating, an- 
nulling, or ſetting aſide, the marriage-contratty 
and feparating a man and wife from each 
other, 

DIVO'RCER, /. the perſon who cauſes the 


legal ſeparation of a man and his DIURETIC, 
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DOT 

NURETIC, 2 [Ieops runde, Gr.] having 
er to provoke urine. 0 : 

URN AL, a. [ Aiurnus, Lat. ] relating to 
the day; conttituting oy OP. performed in 

- ſoace of a day; or daily. 

* U'RNAL, 7 ee Fr.] a journal, or 

day-book. | 

DLIU'RNALLY, ad. daily, or every day. 
| DIUTU/RNITY, / | diuturnitas, Lat.] the 
length of duration, or long continuance ot any 
being. 
70 DIVU'LGE, v. a. [divulgo, Lat.] to 
publiſh ; to make known or public; to pro- 
claim, or manifeſt. g 

DIVULGER, / a publiſher; one who ex- 
«nic to die view; one that reveals a ſecret. 

DLVU'LSION, /. [diculſio, Lat.] the act of 
pulune away, plucking, or rending one thing 
nom mother. | 

To DZ EN, v. a. [a corruption probably 
from To Dru to drets, deck, or ſpruce up. 
A low word. 

Di'Z.ZINESS, , giddineſs, or a ſwimming 
in the head, 

DIZZY, a. [difig, Sax. ] giddy, having a 
ſwimming in tle head, or a ſenſation of turning 
wound. Figuratively, giddy, thoughtleſs. 

Vo DI'ZZY, v. a. to make giddy. 

To 50, v. 4. [precer. did, part. paſſ. done] 
An, Sa. ] to perform, act, or practiſe. To 
execute or diſcnarg2 applied to a meſſage; to 
cauſe; to tranſa ct; to have recourſe to, uſed 
a5 4 ſudden and paſſionate queſtion. To per- 
form. ; to exert; to deal; to gain a point; to 
put; to nich, to conclude z to iettle. Mat 
% 45 with, ngnities to beſtow, to employ, to 
dulpoſc of, or what uſe to make of. He 
Knows not what to do with his money. 
Neuterly, to ceaſe. to be concerned with. I 
have dine with him.“ To fare; to be con- 
dit oned with reſpect/to health or ſickneſs. To 


be avle to lucceed, or perfect a deſign, © We 
thal! de without him.“ Addiſ. Sometimes, 


howerer, it is uſed to ſave the repetition of 
another verb. „ ſhall come, but it 1 do not, 
go awiyz”” 7.e.1t I come not. Sometimes it 
15 u!*d as a word of peremptory and poſitive 
command; as, „Help me; doe; Or to en- 
eile the emphaſis of the verb which follows 
It; But I 4 love her.“ Shak, And ſome- 
times by way of oppoſition; “ did love him, 
but icorn him now.“ 
DU'CUBLE, a. [docibilis, Lat.] ſubmitting 
© .altru*tion z eaſy to be taught; tractable, 
DOCILE, a. [decilis, Lat.] teachable ; 
ey taught; tractable. 
DOCI'LITY, /. [ dacilitas, Lat.] aptueſs to 
keene jaftruckion; readineſs to be taught. 
DOCK, /. in Law, an expedient for cutting 
ct an eltate-tail in lands or tenements, that 
tas ener may be enabled to ſell, give, or be- 
(cath the ſame. In Maritime affairs, it is a 
# ty great pond, or creek, by the fide of an har- 
our, made convenient either for the building 
of repairing of ſhips : and is of two ſorts; the 
cock, where the water is kept out by great 


DOF 


ſhip may be hauled into out of the tide's 
way. Ameng ſportſmen, it is the fleſhy part 
of a beaſt's chine, between the middle and 
the buttocks. Alſo the ftump of a horſe's 
tail that remains after docking. 
To DOCK, v. a. to cut a tail off, or ſhort; 


to cut any thing ſhort; to lay a ſhip in a dock. 


In Law, to cut off an entail; to leflen the 
charge of a bill. | 
DO'CKET, / a direction tied or,faftened to 
goods; a ſummary or abridgement of a larger 
writing. 
DOC'TOR, /, [ doctor, Lat.] one fo well 
verſed in any ſcience as to be able to teach it; 
a perſon who has taken the highe% degree of 
muſic, law, phyſic, or divinity, 
DO'CTORAL, a | ds&oralis, Lat.] beleng- 
ing to a doctor's degree. | 
DO'CTORALLY, ad. after the manner of 
a doctor or phyſician. : 
DO'CTORSHIP, /. the office or rank of a 
doctor. 
DO'CTRINAL, [ſometimes accented on 
the ſecond ſyllable] a. | do&rina, Lat.] belong- 
ing to or containing doctrine or inſtruction for- 
merly taught. 
DO'CTRINALLY, ad. poſitively; in the 
form of precepts or inſtructions. 
DO'CTRINE, /. ¶ do&rina, Lat.] the prin- 
ciples or poſitions of any ſect or maſter; the 
theſis or maxims delivered in a diſcourſe; any 
thing taught; the act of teaching. 
DO'CUMENT, ,. | decunentum, Lat.] an 
inſtruction, admonition, precept, or direction; 
a precept of ſome dogmatical or pœtive perſon, 
or matter; vouchers, or original writings, pro- 
duxed in ſupport of any charge or accuſation. 
DO'DDER, / is the name of a very ſingu- 
lar plant; when it firft ſhoots from the ſeed 
it has little roots, which pierce the earth 
near the roots of other plants; but the capil- 
laments, of which it is formed, foon after 
clinging about theſe plants, the roots wither 
away. From this time it propagates itſelf 
along the ſtalks of the plant, entangling itſelf 
about them in a very complicated manner. 
It has no leaves. | 

DO'"DDERED, a. overgrown with dodder 3 
waſted, or decayed, 
DOD E CAGON, / [3:3:za and yovia] a 
figure having twelve ſides. 

To DODGE, probably corrupted from dog ] 


ſhift place as another approaches. Figura- 
tively, to play faſt and looſe; to raiſe higit 
expectations and battle them; to ſhuffle, or 
baffle. 

DO'DMAN, / a kind of ſheli-fiſh, which 
caſts its ſhell like the lobſter, and is likewiſe 
called the b:dmanded. | 

DOE, [di] . | da, Sax. ] a ſhe- deer, the fe- 
male of a buck. 

DO'ER, [ deter, ] [from To Do] /. one who 
performs any thing whether good or bad; a 
performer; one who practiſes. 

To DOFY, | trom do off | D. a. to ſtrip; to 


Pal 
„gage; and a wet-dock, a pee Where a 


put off dreſs; to put away, or get rid of; to de- 
lay, 


V. 4. to uſe craft, evaſions, or low ſhifts; to 


— 


| DOG 

1 lay, or ſhift off. This word is obſolete in all its 
* ſenſes, and ſeldom uſed but by ruſtics. 

1 DOG, /. [ dogghe, Belg.] a domeſtic animal, 
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| the ſpecies of which are remarkably various, 
| | comprizing the maſtiff, ſpaniel, bull-dog, 
hound, greyhound, terrier, &c. the larger ſort 
fy being uſed as guards, and the leſs for ſports. 
y In Aſtronomy, the name of a conſtellation, 
called likewiſe Sirizs, or Canicula. Figura- 
tively, uſed as a term of reproach tor a man. 
When added to the names of -other animals, it 
fignifies a male of the ſpecies, as a dog-fox, a 
dog-otter. Uſed as a particle, and added to 
another word, it ſignifies ſomething worthleſs, 
as a dog-roſle. To ſend or give to the dogs, is 
a phraſe implying, to be ruined, made away 
with by extravagance, or deſtroyed, 
To DOG, v. a. to hunt, or purſue like a 
. hound, 
DO'GBOLT, 2. wretched; miſerable. 
 DO'G-CHEAP, a. extremely cheap, as cheap 
as dogs-meat. | 
DO'G-DAYS, / the days in which the dog- 
ſtar riſes and ſets with the ſun ; which, on ac- 
count of their great heat, are ſuppoſed to be very 
unwholeſome or unhealthy. 
DOGE, /, [deg , Ital. | the title of the ſu- 
preme magiſtrate of the republics of Venice and 
Genoa. 
DO'G-FLY, /. a voracious, biting fly. 
DO'GGED, | dig-ed] a. ſullen; four ; mo- 
roſe ; or ill-humoured. 
DO'GGEDLY, [ "5g-ed!y} ad. in a ſour, mo- 


roſe ; or ill- humoured manner. 
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ſition of mind wherein a perſon is not moved 
to pleaſantry by any objects of mirth, or 
pleaſed by offices of kindneſs and civility; 
tullenneſs ; moroſeneſs. 

DO'GGER, [ d5g-er] , a ſmall ſhip; or 
fiſhing-veflel, built after the Dutch faſhion, 
with a narrow {tern, commonly but one maſt, 
and a well in the middle for keeping with 
alive: principally uſed in fiſbing on the Dog- 
ger Bank, from whence it derives its name. 

DO GGEREIL., f&zeret} [. in Poetry, ap- 
plied to ſuch compolitions as have neither ac- 
curacy With reſpect to their rhimes, harmony 
with regard to their metre, dignity of expreſ- 
ſion, fertility of invention, or elevation of 
fentiment. 

DO'GMA, /, [drema, Lat.] an eſtabliſhed 
principle, axiom, or maxim. 

DOGMA'TIC, or DOGMA'TICAL, a. 
politive; ſtrongly attached to any particular 
notion or opinion; authoritative, or imperious 
in torcing one's opinions as indubitable truths 
on others. | | 

DOGMA'TICALLY, ad. in a poſitive, 


'opinion poſitively, and endeavour 6 * 


501 
aſſent of others to them. 1 Ie 
To DO GMATIZ E, v. . to advance 


it imperiouſly. * 
DOGMATICZ ER, / one who advances 
opinions with an air of inſolent confidence. 
DO'G-SLEEP, /. a pretended or diſſem. 
bled ſleep. 


DO'GS-MEAT, /. carrion, o * 
ſold tor the food of fs Sor on 

DO'G-STAR, /. the ſtar which riſes aud 
ſets with the ſun during the dog-dayzs. 

DO'G-TEETH, F. in Anatomy, the four 
teeth, two in each jaw, which are ſituatel 
between the 7inciſores and the grinders ; they 
are by ſome called the eye-teeth, 

DO'G-TRICK, J. an ill turn; furly ard 
brutal treatment. 

DO'G-TROT, / a gentle trot, reſembliug 
that of a dog. 

DO'ILY, /. a coarſe woollen ſtuff, ſup. 
poſed to be ſo called from the name of the 
inventor. . 

DOVINGS, , [plural, and ſeldom uid in 
the ſingular, from Do the verb] any thing per. 
tormed, whether good or* bad. Performances; 
exploits ; behaviour; conduct; buſtle; tumult; 
merriment. Seldom uſed but in a ludicrous 
ſenſe. 

DOIT, / {duyt, Belg. ] a ſmall piece of 
money current in Holland. 

DOLE, /. | del, Sax. ] the act of dividing 
into ſhares or portions. In Law, a portion or 
ſhare. Portion, or condition, applied to the 


DO'GGEDNESS, [| dog-edneſs | ,. a difpo- | circumſtances or incidents happening to a per- 


ſon. Grief, ſorrow, miſery, from ole, Lat. 
to grieve. In equal ſcale weighing delight 
and dle.“ Shak. 

To DOLE, v. a. [ dælan, Sax. ] to divide in 
portions or ſhares; to deal out, or diſtribute. 


DOLE, /. in Huſbandry, a void ſpace leftin * 


tilling. See DAL Fx, | 
DO'LEFUL, a. diſmal ; forrowful; ba. 
ing the external appearance of ſorrow; ne. 
lancholy. 
DO'LEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
{hew or cauſe ſorrow. 7 
DO'LEFULNESS, // the quality whic 
ſhews or expreſſes grief, or cauſes it in others. 
DO'LEGELLY, a town of Merionethſhire, 
in North Wales, with a market on Tueſdays 
It is ſeated on the river Avon, in a vale '0 
called, and at the foot of the great rock Cadet, 
Idris, which is extremely high. It has a goo 
manufacture of Welch cotton; and is 20g m4 
N. W. of London. : 
DO'LESOME, a. full of grief; extreme) 
ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Gloomy, dul, 
or affecting a perſon with melancholy. 


imperious, or peremptory manner. 
DOGMA'TICALNESS, / the quality of 
being poſitive of the truth of one's own opi- 
nions, and endeavouring to force them magiſ- 
terially or imperiouſly on others. 
POIGMATIST, /one who advances. his 
opinions as infallible, fupports them with 
great ebſtinacy, and magiſterially demands the 


DO'LESOMELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 4 
to affect a perſon with deep forrow. 7 

DO'L.ESOMENESS, /. the quality of af. 
ting a perſon with extreme forrow. 
[DEL J. a contraction of n 
and applied to a wooden image, cloathed eithes 
with the dreſs of a female or male, uſed tf 
children as a play- ching. 
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DOM 


eurrent in ſeveral parts of Germany and Hol- 
are various ſpecies of them; as the rix-dollar, 
ſemi-dollar, quarter-dollar, &c. 
DOLORU'FIC, a. | dolorificus, Lat.] that 
which cauſes grief or pain. ; 
DO'LOROUS, a. [ dolor, Lat.] mournful or 
ſorrowful, applied to perſons. Affecting with 
grief or pa.n, applied to SW. 
DO'LOUR, J. dolor, Lat.] grief or ſorrow; 


ain or pang. f 


P)U'LPHIN, [df] , [delphin, Lat.] the 
name of a large ſea-fiſh, In Aſtronomy, a con- 
ttellation of the northern hemiſphere, conſiſting 
of eighteen ſtars. | 

DOLT, /. [del, Teut. ] a fool, or perſon of 
dull apprehenfion ; a blockhead. 

DU'LTISH, a. ſtupid ; like a fool or block- 
head. 

DO'LTON, a village in Devonſhire, 6 miles 
S. by E. of Torrington, 

DOMAIN, /. [ domaine, Fr.] land poſſeſſed 


DOLLAR. V [ daler, Belg. ] a filver coin |ticular conſtitutions; 


DO O 
DOMLUNION, /. [daminio, Lat.] the exer- 
ciſe of power and authority. The ſpace of ground 
or territory ſubje&t to a perſon, applied to 
place. Predominancy ; preference ; an order of 
angels. 
DO'MINO, J. a hood worn by a canon of a 
cathedral. Alſo a dreſs in form of a gown, worn 
at maſquerades. 
DON, /. [dominus, Lat.] the Spaniſh title 
for a gentleman. | 
To DON, v. a. to put on; to inveſt one 
with. Obſolete. 
DO'NARY, / [donarium, Lat.] a thing 
given for ſacred uſes. _ 
DONA'TION, / [donatio, Lat.] the act of 
giving any thing voluntary or unaſked; the 
grant by which any thing is given. 
DO'NATISTS, ſchiſmatics in the ancient 
church of Africa, who took their name from 
their leader Donatus. He taught that baptiſm 
adminiſtered by heretics was null; that every 
church but the African was become profti» 
tuted; and that he was to be the reſtorer of 


by one as a proprietor, heir, or governor. 
DOME, /. F 
j17, generally applied to a ſtately building, or to 


one ſet apart for divine ſervice, In Architecture, I geſs, or ſome conſiderable preſent. 


domus, Lat.] a houſe, or build- religion. 


DO' NATIVE, /. [ donatiß,, Fr.] a gift, lar- 


In the Ca- 


a roof of a ſpherical form, reſembling the bell of | non Law, it is a benetice given by the patron to 


a great clock, raiſed over the middle of a build- 
ing, called © cupela. ; 
DOME'STIC, or DOME'STICAL, a. [ ds- 
me/ticus, Lat.] belonging to a houſe, or the ma- 
nagement of a family; fit to inhabit a houſe, 
applied to animals. Private, not open. Applied 
to wars, 'nteſtiney or civil; oppoſed to thoſe 
carried onin a foreign country. 
DOME'STIC, /. a ſervant who lives in the 
ſame houſe with his maſter; generally applied 
to the ſervants of perſons of diſtinction. 
To DOMINATE, v. a. | dominatas, Lat. 
to prevail over others. 
DOMINA'TION, /. | dominatio, Lat.] exer- 
ciſe of power; government; tyranny. 
DOMINA'TOR, /. [dominator, Lat.] the 
preſiding, ruling, or governing power. 
To DOMINE'ER, v. 2. | dominor, Lat.] to 
exert authority or power in an inſolent, arbi- 
trary, and tyrannical manner. 
DOMINICA, /. Palm-Sunday. 
DOMI'NICAL, a. noting the Lord's 
day, or Sunday, The dominical letter, in 
Chronology, is that which denotes the Sunday 
in almanacks, &c, throughout the year: of 
theſe letters there are conſequently ſeven, be- 
eiming with the firſt letter of the alphabet; 
and as in leap-years there is an intercalary 
day, there are then two, the firſt of which 
Cenotes every Sunday till the intercalary day. 
= the tecond all the Sundays which follow 
alter it, 
VOMTNICANS, an order of religious, 
called in France Jacobins, and in England 
Viach Friars, or preaching Friars. This order, 
1o:2ved by St. Dominic, a native of Spain, was 
approved of by Innocent III. in 1215 and con- 
timed by a bull of Honorius III. in 1216, 


a prieſt without preſentation to the ordinary, 


and without inſtitution or induction. The king 


may found a church or chapel, and exempt 
it from the juriſdictiomof the ordinary; or by 
letters patent he may licenſe a common perſon 
to found ſuch a church, and ordain it to be 
made a donative. There can be no lapſe of 
ſuch a benefice, though the biſhop may com- 
pel ſuch perſon to nominate a clerk by eccle- 
ſiaſtical cenſures, and the clerk muſt be quali- 
fied" as other clerks of churches are. 
DO'NCASTER, a town in the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Satur- 
days. It is a large, well-built corporation- 
town, and has good manufactures in ſtockings, 
knit-waiſtcoats, and gloves ; and the market is 
good for cattle, corn, and proviſions. It is 160 
miles N. by W. of London, 

DONE, participle of Do. 

DONE, an interjection made uſe of by the 
party, who accepts of, or agrees to, a wa- 
ger propoſed by another perſon; and im- 
plies, it is as gead as done, or let it be done, or let 
it be ſo. 

DO'NNINGTON, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
whoſe market is on Saturdays. It is 1104 miles 
from London. 

DO'NJON, /. in Fortificat'on, fignifies a 
ſtrong tower or redoubt of a fortreſs, whither 
the garriſon may retreat in caſe of neceſſity, 
jo capitula te with greater advantages. 

DO'NOR, /. [| dexo, Lat.] one who gives a 
thing to another. 

DOO'DLE, /. a cant word, perhaps cor- 
rupted from ds little] a trifler; an idler. 

To DOOM, v. a. | deman, Sax. ] to judge: 


to paſs ſentence againſt 3 to condemn ; to deſ- 
| tine ; to command judicially, or by uncontroul- 
vcr St. Auſtin's rules, and the ſounder's par- able authority. | 

Jl DOOM. 
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DOR 

DOOM, /. [ dom, Sax. | the ſentence or con- 
demnation of a judge; the great judgment at 
the laſt day; the ſtate to which a perſon is 
deſtined; fate, or deſtruction. Sentence, or 
the laſt determination of the judgment with 
reſpect to the condition of a perſon. 

DOO'MSDAY, /. [ domedacg, Sax. | the laſt 
day, when judgment is to be patled upon all 
mankind ; the day of judgment. The day in 
which a perſon is condemned, or 1s to be exe- 
cuted. Domeſday or Doomſday book, denomi- 
nated Liber Judicigrius vel Cenſualis Anglie ; 
that is, the judicial book, or book of the 
ſurvey of. Englaud, compoſed in the time of 
Mlliam the Conqueror, from a ſurvey of the 
jeveral counties, hundreds, tithings, &c. The 
Intent or deſign of this book was, to be a 
regiſter, by which ſentence may be given in 
the tenures of eſtates, and from which that 
noted queſtion; whether lands be ancient 
demeſne or not, is ſtill decided. The book 
Is ſtill remaining in the Exchequer, tair and 
Jegible, conſiſting of two volumes, a greater 
and leſſer: the greater comprehends all the 
counties of England, except Northumberland, 
Cumberland, W:ſtmoreland, Durham, and part ot 
Lancaſhire, which were never ſurveyed, and 
except Efjex, Suffolk, and Norfolk, which are 
contained in the lefſer volume. 

DOOR, / dor, Sax. ] a vacant place left in 
a building, through which perſons may enter 
or go out, This is generally applied to private 
houles 3 but the entrance into cities, palaces, 
or the manſions of the nobility, is called a 
gate. Figuratively, a houſe, paſſage, avenue, 
inlet, or any means by which an approach or 
entrance may be made. Ort of Doors, is lone- 
times uled tor a thing aboliſhed, laid atide, 
quite gone, vaniſhed, exploded or Tent away. 
A: the dvr, implies ſomething near, impen- 
dent, or imminent ; ** Death is a? the door.“ 
At the door of a perſon, ſigniſies ſomething that 
may be charged or imputed to a perſon: ** The 
fault lies wholly at mw d Dryd. Next door 
to, implies approaching to, bordering on. 

DO'OR-CASE, /. the frame in which doors 
aic hung. bl 

DO'RCHESTER, the capital town of Dor- 
ſetſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays. It is a town of gre:t antiquity, and 
was much larger than it is at pretent. The 
houſes are well-built, and it has three hand- 
ſome itreets. It ſends two members to par- 
liament, is the place where the aſſizes are held, 
and gives title to a marquis. It is governed by 


DOT 

ſecond of the five orders, being t 
the Tuſcan and Ionic. The algae 

Doric order, as now managed, are the hei 1 
of its, columns, which is eight OE” 
the frieze, which is adorned with trigly bs, 
drops, and metopes; its capital, which is i. 
out volutes : and its admitting of cimatiums 

DO'RKING. See Daxxixc. 7 

DO'RMANT, a. [ dormant, Fr.] ſleeping ; 
in a ſleeping poſture. Secret, or private, oppe- 
fed to public. Leaning ; not perpendicular, 

DO'RMITORY,*/. | dormitorium, Lat.] 2 
place furniſhed for ſleeping in with a ęren 
many beds. In old records, a burial-place. 

- DO'RMOUSE, / | dormio and mouſe, Lat.] 
a mouſe which paſſes a great part of the winter 
in ſleep. 

DORN, /. [ dorz, Teut. ] in Natural Hif. 
tory, a fit, perhaps the ſame 2s the chom- 
back. | 

DORR, /. Cor, Teut. ] in Natural Hiftorr, 
an inſect ſo called from its ſound, and named 
likewiſe the hedge-chater. 

DO'RSizE, or DO'RSER, J. [ do ſum, Lat.] 
a pannier er bag hung on each fide of a horſe, 
tor holding things of a ſmall bulk. 

DO'RSETSHIRE, a county of England, 
52 miles in length, and 27 in breadth, It i, 
bounded on the N. by Wiltſhire and Scinerſet- 
hire, on the S. by the Englith Channel, on 
the W. by Devonſhire, and on the E. by 
Hampſhire. It contains 2 48 pariſhes, and 22 
market-touns, 9 of which ſend members to 
parliament. It produces ail the commodities 
common to other counties; beſides which, 
it has both linen and woollen manufactutes. 
The air is good, but ſharp on the hills, and on 
the ſea-coaft it is mild and pleaſant, The 
ſoil is ſandy, except in ſome rich meadows, 
plains, and valleys. There are many hills, 
which feed great numbers of ſheep ; and on 
the ſea- coaſts there is plenty of fiſh. The prin- 
Cipal rivers are the Stour, the Frome, and the 
Pidd:e. It gives the title of Duke to the Sack- 
ville family, | 

DORSI'FEROUS, or DORSIPAROUS, 
a, | dorſum and fero, or pario, Lat. ] bearing or 
bringing forth on the back. In Botany, ap- 


plied to plants of the capillary kind, without 


talk, which bear their ſeeds on the back-fide 


of their leaves; ſuch as the fern, &c. In 

Natural Hiſtory, applied to the American frog, 

which brings forth ker young at her back. 
DO'RSTONE, a village in Herefordſhire, 


13 miles W. of Hereford. 
a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, and 24 


DO RTURE, / | dertoir, Fr.] a place to 


common-council-men; has 3 churches, and was |fleep in; a bed- chamber. 


formerly a city. 
London. | : 
DO RCHESTER, a town jn Oxfordſhire, 


whole market is now diſuſed. It was tormerly 


It is 120 miles W. by S. of 


| 


one time. As much of any liquor as a perion 


DOSE, J. [F04;, Gr.] in Phyfic, as much of 


33 . 1 13 
any medicine as is proper for a perſon to take at 


can bear: ſometimes uſed for that quantity 


of much greater account than it is at preſent; | which intoxicates a perſon. 


however, it is provided with fome very good 
inns; and the church is a large handſome ftruc- 
ture. It was formerly a bithop's fee. It 1s 495 
miles W. N. W. of London. 

DO RIC ORDER, /. in Archite ure, the 


DO'SSIL, / a pledget; or a ſmall Jump er 


quantity of lint to be laid on a ſore. 


DOT, /, a ſmall point or ſpot made to 


mark any thing, by prefling the tip of a pen 
has the paper in writing 


22 and reſembling ide 
mark 
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DOU 
mark at the end of this ſentence E | 
To DOT, V. 4. 
* rack, , want or weakne!'s of under- 
ſtanding 3 exccfive fondneſs for any perſon or 
ching; generally applied to perſons in years. 
DO'TAL, 4. relating to the portion of a 
woman ; conſtituting her dowry. 8. 
D0'TARD, / a perſon whoſe underſtanding 
is impaired by age. 
: 1007. =; „. [dotcn, Belg. ] to have 
one's underftanding impaired by age or paſ- 
ton. Actively, to regard with exceſſive fond- 


" DO'TER, ſ. one whoſe underſtanding is 
impaired by years; one who loves a, perſon or 
thing with exceſſive fondneſs. 

DO'TINGLY, ad. with an exceſs of love or 
fondne's. h 

DO'TTARD, /. in Gardening, a tree kept 
from growing to its full height by cutting. 

DO'TTEREL, / in Natural Hiſtory, a 
did which mimicks geſtures. | 

DOU'BLE, [ dubble] a. | double, Fr.] two 
things of the ſame fort, joined in pairs, and 
2n{wering each other, Twice as much, applied 
to uantity 3 the ſame number repeated. Hav- 
ing twice the effect or influence, applied to 
per. Deceitful, acting two parts, one openly, 
und a different cne in private. It is uſed in 
compofition for two ways, as double-edged, hav- 

ing an edge on each fide; or for twice the 
number or quantity; 4euble-dyed, i. e. twice 
ved, 

To» DOUBLE, [| dubble} v. u. to encreaſe 
to twice the quantity, number, value, or 
ſtrength ; to turn back, or wind, in running. 
To play tricks; to uſe fleights. Actively, 
among ſailors, to paſs round a cape or pro- 
montory; to fold; to repeat the ſame word; to 
encreaie by addition. 

DOUBLE, | dubble] ſ. twice the quantity, 
number, value, or quality; ſtrong beer, ſo 
called from its being twice as ſtrong as the 
common tort. A trick; a ſhift; an artifice. 
In Hunting, a turning back or winding made by 
ame. 

DOUBLE-DE'ALER, [| du$ble-deeler] /. 
oe who is deceitful, by acting two parts at 
te lame time, one to a perſon's face, and the 
ether behind his back. 

DOUBLE-DE'ALING, [Ldabble-detling] /. 
„ artihce; diſſimulation; the acting two 
« !orent parts, by pretending friendſhip to a 
p7:0's lace, and at the ſame time being in- 
t mate with his enemy; low, infidious, and 
Ir2\ivulent ; cunning. 
| DOUBLE-MI'NDED, [ dubble-minded] a. 
vereittul; acting two contrary parts; proſe- 
eating contrary deſigns, 

_90U BLENEES, [dub3leneſs] ſ. the ſtate 
ot 4 Ming repeated twice; the ſtate of a thing 
1. de d. or made twice its natural ſize. 

DOUBLE-TO'NGUED, [ double-ting*d|] a. 
PUR contrary accounts of the lame thing; de- 
d2itfut, 


DOU ELER, Tdi4lcr} f. ons who js guilty 


DOV 


of deceit or diſſimulation ; one wo encreafes 


to make round ſpots in any thing by repetition, addition, or folding. 


DOU'BLET, [aue] f. an under or inner 
garment, ſo called from its affording double the 
warmth of another. 

DOUBLO'N, [deu] . | doublon, Fr. ] a 
Spaniſh coin, valued at two piſtoles. 5 
DOU'BLY,. Idi] ad. in a twofold man- 
ner; in twice the quantity; to twice the de- 
ree. \ | 

: To DOUBT, Cd out] v. x. [ doubter, Fr.] te 
be unable to determine the reality, truth, or 
poſſibility of a thing, on account of the equa- 
lity of the arguments on each fide; to fear; 
to ſuſpect; to heſitate; to deſiſt or keep from 
action through ſuſpence. Actively, to fear; 
to ſuſpect; to diſtruſt. 5 

DOUBT, | dowr | /. uncertainty; ſuſpence; 
a ſtate of the mind wherein it remains unde- 
termined. Figuratively, a queſtion or ſome 
point undetermined and unſettled; a fſcruple 3 
perplexity ; ſuſpicion ; a difficulty propoſed to 
the underftanding, 'SyYNoON, We are in u. 
certainty with reſpect to the ſucceſs of our 
proceedings; in doubt what ſtep to take; in 
ſuſpence when we are held from acting by a 
delay of certainty, Uncertainty requires cau- 
tion; doubt, contideration ; ſuſpence, patience. 
DOU'BTER, | dowter ] J. one who is not 
able to determine the truth or probability of 
a thing; one who is in an uncertain ſtate of 
ind. 


tainty; not ſettled in opinion. Ambiguous, or 
not clear, applied to the meaning of words; not 
determined in the mind on account of the qua- 
lity of the proofs for and againſt; not ſecure; 
ſuſpicious ; timotrous. 
DOU'BTFULLY, [| deutfully} ad. with un- 
certainty and irreſolution ; with ambiguity, or 
want of clearneſs. 
DOU'BTFULNESS, [ doiirfuulneſs | ſ. a ſtate 
of the mind, wherein it is unable to determine 
certainty, reality, or truth, for want of prepon- 
derating proofs; uncertainty. That which may 


words. 

DOU'BTINGLY, [ doitingly] ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to be uncertain with reſpect to the 
reality or truth of a thing; in ſuch a manner as 
to be fearful of ſome future ill. 

DOU'BTLESS, [| dowtleſs] a. without any 
fear or apprehenſion of danger or ill; without 
doubt; certainly. Uſed adverbially, it implies 
without doubt, queſtion, or uncertainty. 

DOVE, /. duda, Sax. |] a wild pigeon, ge- 
nerally applied to the female of the ſpecies. 
The dove is the ſymbol of ſimplicity and in- 
nocence. 

DO'VE-COT, /. a ſmall building in which 
pigeons are kept; a pigeon-houſe. 

DO'VER, a ſea-port town in the county of 
Kent, with two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturday. It is one of the cinque ports, and 
a corporation, conſiſting of a mayor, and 12 
jurats. It ſends two members to parliament, 


was is che ſtation of the packet-boats, that, in 
N F time 


DOU'BTFUL, [deaful} a. full of uncer- 


admit of various and contrary ſenſes, applied to 
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DOW 


time of peace, paſs between Dover and Calaie, 


from which it is diſtant only 21 miles, The 
caſtle is built on a high hill E. of the town, 
and is very ſtrong, containing barracks for 
zooo men. The houſes, which are about 500, | 
are low, ſome built with brick, and others with 
flint-ſtone. The inhabitants are chiefly ſup- 
ported by the ſhipping, and by ſhip-building, 
rope-making, and a ſmall manufactory, of 
ſacking. It is 72 miles S. E. by E. of 
London. | 
DUYV'E-TAIL, / in Carpentry, a form or 


ene piece into another, in form of a wedge re- 
verſed, or a dove's tail. This is one of the 
ſtrongeſt kinds of joinings. 

DOUGH, [a5 J. [ dah, Sax. ] the paſte 
made for bread or pies before it is baked. 
* DOU'GHTY, {dowry} a. [debt ig, Sax. ] 
brave, noble, illuſtrious, in ancient authors. 
Obitinately brave; tiff. Uſed by moderns to 
convey lome ludicrous or 1ronical idea of 
ſtrength and courage. 


DO'UGIY, [ dvey] a. notbaked ; not baked | 


enough. Figuratively, ſoft ; not confirmed by 
years or education in the love of virtue, 
To DOUSE, v. a. {voi Gr. | to plunge, 


ſuddenly over head in the water; to give a per- 


ſon a box on the ear. Neuterly, to fall ſuddenly 
into the water. 
DOUSE, /. a box on the ear; a low and 
cant word. | 
BO'WAGER, JF. | donairiere, Fr.] a widow! 
who has a jointure; a title given to the wi- 
dows of kings, or other nobility. 
DOY'WDY, /. an aukward, ill-dreſſed, and 
clowniſh woman. 
DO'WER, /. that portion which the law 
allows a widow out of the eſtates of her huſ- 
band, aſter his deceaſe. 
DOQ'WERED, part. portioned. 
DO'WERLESS, a. without a portion. 
P(YWLASS, /. a coarſe kind ot linen.” | 
DOWN, {| formerly fpelt doun| [| aun, 
Dan. | ſoft feathers, generally thoſe which grow 
on the breaits of birds or ftowls. Figuratively, 
that which ſoftens or alleviates any uncaſy 
ſenſation; ſoft wool, or tender hair. . 
DOWN, /. dun, Sax. ] a large open plain 
er valley. In the plural, uſed for a road 
near the coaſt of Deal in Kent, which is 
paſſed by ſhipping homeward and outward | 
bound, and is a general place for men of war 
to rendezvous. | 
DOVN, prep. from a higher to a lower 
Gtuation ; along a deſcent, from a rifing ground 
to the plain on which it ſtands. "Towards the | 
mouth, applicd to a river. > 


D 0.2: 


DOWN, [To go] to be digeſted; to bers, 


ceived. 


To DOWN, v. a. to knock; to ſubdue + 


to ſuppreſs. 

DOWN, interject. to fling a 
ground, or make him fall by N oy 
to 5 5 7 or deſtroy a building. 

WNFALL, | downfaull] f. mi 
plied to buildings. . 2 
change from a ſtate of dignity, affivence 
and power, to one of indigence, miſery, ſe 
diſgrace, 

PO'WNHAM, a town of Norfolk, with 3 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on the river 
Ouſe, over which there is a bridge, and is 
noted for the prodigious quantity of butter 


blow ; 


that is brought hither, and ſent to Can. 


bridge up the Ouſe, from whence it is con. 
veyed in the Cambridge waggons to London, 
and generally known there by che name cf 
Cambridge butter. It is 86 miles N, by E, 


of London. 


 DO'WNTON, or DU'NK TON, a tom 
of Wiltſhire, with a market on Fridars, l 
is ſeated on the river Avon, and is an ancient 
corporation, ſending two members to parlia- 
ment. It is 83 miles W. S. W. of London. 
DO'WNLOOKED, à. with the eyes caſt 
down or looking towards the ground, the nuu- 
ral expreſſion of ſorrow. 

DO WN RIGHT, [ downrit] ad. firiight 
down; in a ſtraight or perpendicular line; in 
plain terms; completely. Without any dif. 
ſimulation, flattery, or ceremony. 

DO WNRIGHT, Cd it] a. plain; open; 
profeſſed; without diſguiſe or diflimulatien; 
directly tending to the point; without cucum- 
a ; artleſs ; without ceremony; honeitly; 

urlily. 

DO'WNSIT TING, the act of going to tet, 
alluding to the eaſtern cuſtom ef lying on the 
ground; reſt; repoſe. | 

DO'WNWARD, or DO'WNWARDS, ad. 
[ duncwweard, Sax. ] towards the center, or w- 
wards the giound; from a higher to a love! 
ſituation. In a courle of ſucceſſion from fi- 
ther to ſon, &c. applied to deſcent or gere- 
alogy, 

DO'WNW4RD, a. moving from a hight! 
to a lower ſituation ; declining ; bending, « 
ſloping towards the ground, , 

DO'WNY, @. covered with ſoft and ſhot 
feathers, or with a nap; made of ſoft feathers 
or down; ſoit ; tender; ſoothing. 

DO'WRY, J. is properly the money « 
fortune which a wife brings to her huſband n 
marriage; and differs from der. 


DOXO'LOGY, / [Fa and Niyet, Gr.] 


DOWN, ad. on the ground; from a higher ſhort verſe or ſentence, including praiſe and 


to a lower ſituation; tending to the ground, 
or towards the center. Out ot fight, or below 
the horizon, applied to the ſituation of the ſun, 
moon, &c. The moon is dn. Shak. 
To Soil dun, is to exhauſt all its ſtrensth, or 
fo as to macerate, or boil to pieces. Up and 
die u, every where, or without any conſinement 
to j lace. 


thankſgiving to God; ſuch as ** Glory be tai 
Father, and to the Sen, and to the Holy Cle. 
DO'XY, /. a firumpet; a proſtitute. | 
To DOZE, v. . | wes, Sax. ] to lumber 
to be half aſleep; to be in a ſtate of fleepin%® 
Actively, to ſtupify, or make dull. 


DO'ZEN, [ durzen] ? | douzaine, Fr. a col · 


lection of twelve things or perſons. INES, 
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DRA 

DO/ZINESS, J. lleepineſs, drowfmeſs z a 
ſtrong inclination or propenſity to ſleep. ? 

DO'ZY, a. inclined to ſleep, drouſy, 
eepy. : 

n RAR, . [drabbe, Sax. ] a common proſti- 
tute, a looſe or unchaſte woman; a thick cloth 
made of wool. | 

DRACHM, [dram] /. [drachma, Lat.] an 
ancient filver coin worth about ſeven pence 
three farthings ſterling 3 the 16th part of an 
ounce Avcirdupois weight, Among Apothe- 
caries the 8th part of an Ounce, weighing 
either three ſcruples or 60 grains, An an- 
cient Jewiſh coin, having on one fide a harp, 
and on the reverſe a bunch of grapes, called 
by the Jews half a ſhekel, but by the Greeks a 
drachm. 

DRACU'NCULUS, . [Lat.] a worm 
breeding between the {kin and the fleſh in hot 
countries, and reported to grow to the length of 
ſeveral yards. 

DRA'FFY, a. abounding in dregs or ſedi- 
ments. Figuratively, worthleſs, or only fit to 
be flung away. 

DRAFT, J. See Draucur. 

DRAFT, a. a corruption of DRAucurT. 

To DRAG, v. a. Fre Sax. | to pull 
along the ground by main force; to draw 
gong contemptuouſly, and as unworthy any 
notice; to pull along with violence. Neu- 
terly, to hang ſo low as to trail upon the 
ground, | 

DRAC, V [dreg, Sax.]. an inſtrument 
with hooks, uſed to catch hold of things under 
Water, 

To DRA'GGLE, v. a. to make dirty by 
railing along the ground. Neuterly, to 
grow or become dirty by drawing along the 
round, 

DRA'G-NET, /. a net which is drawn 
along the bottom of the water. | 

DRAGON, /. [dragon, Fr.] a ſerpent, 
uhether real or imaginary, ſuppoſed to be 
turiiſied with wings, and to grow to an enor- 

mous lize, Figuratively, one of a fierce and 
violent temper. 

DRA GON'S BLOOD, /. a moderately 
I?avy refin, of which there are two kinds; 
tie one firm and compact, brought to us in 
[mail leaves, wrapped up in long and narrow 
leaves, and are called the Drops or Tears of 
Dragen's Bled. The other is brought in 
larger maſſes or cakes of an irregular figure; 
t::13 15 leſs compact, leſs pure, and of a much 
les value than the other. The genuine Dra- 
g's Þ!o;d is the fruit of a tall tree of the 
pairs Kind, common in the iſland of Java, and 
lome other parts of the Eaſt Indies. 

DRA'GOON, J. [dragen, Teut.] a ſoldier 
„uo lerves both on foot and horſeback. 

lo DRAIN, v. a. trainer, Fr.] to draw off 
Water or other fluids gradually; to empty a 
veilel by gradually drawing off what it con- 
tins; to dry, by ſetting in ſuch a poſture or 
potion as the fluid mult neceſſarily run out. 
jo DRAIN, / a channel through which waters 
re gravually exhauſted or drawn; a water- 


DRA 


courſe; a ſluice. | | 
DRAKE, / [dreck, Belg. ] a water-fow!, 
the male of a duck. A ſmall piece of cannon. 
DRAM, / in Weight, the eighth part of 
an ounce. Such a quantity of diſtilled or ſpi- 
rituous liquors as is uſually drank at once. 
Spirituous liquors, 

DRA'MA, /. [Tpapua, Gr.] a poem ac- 
commodated to action; in which the action 
is not related, but repreſented; and in which 
therefore ſuch rules are to be obſerved as 
make the repreſentation probable. The 
principal ſpecies of the drama are two, co- 
medy and tragedy. Some others there are of 
leſs note; as paſtoral, ſatire, tragi- comedy, 
opera, &c. 

DRAMA TIC, or DRAMA TI CAL, a. re- 
preſented by action or on the ſtage. 
DRAMA'TICALLY, ad. after the manner 
of a poem acted on the ſtage. a 
DRA! MATIST, / the author or compoſer 
of a dramatic piece acted on the ſtage. 

DRA! PER, /. one who ſells either linen or 
woollen cloth. 2 
DRA'PERY, /. the trade or art of making 
cloth; cloth made either of linen or wool- 
len. In Painting and Sculpture, the repre- 
ſentation of the garments or cloathing of any 
figure. 

DRA'STIC, 4. powerful, vigorous, effica- 
cious. In Medicine, a remedy which works 
ſoon or with ſpeed. 

DRAUGH, /. | pronounced and corruptly 
written ref] refuſe; ſwill; a ſcum of a pot; 
pot- liquor, or the liquor given to hogs. 

DRAUGHT, [draft] . [ draght, Belg.] 
the act of drinking. A quantity of liquor 
drank at once. Liquor drank for pleaſure. 
The action of moving or dragging carriages. 
The quality of being drawn or moved. by 
pulling. The repreſentation of a perion or 
thing by painting. A ſketch or plan. of ſome 
building or picture. A picture. In Fithing, 
the act of catching fiſh by a drag-net. The 
act of drawing or ſhooting a bow. In War, 
forces drawn off from the main army. A fink 
or drain. The depth which a veſſel ſinks into 
the water. In Commerce, a bill drawn by one 
perſon on anotner for money. In the plural, a 
game played on a chequered table, with round 
pieces of box and ebony. 

To DRAW, v. 4. [preter, drew ; parti- 
cip. pal. drawn] [dragan, Sax. ] to pull 
along upon the ground from one place to 
another. To pull up, or raiſe from a deep 
place. To drag. To ſuck, To attract 
to draw towards itſelf, To breathe, or in- 
hale, applied to air. To take from a caſk or 
veſſel. To pull a ſword out of the ſcabbard ; 
to unſheath. To take bread out of an oven. 
To uncloſe, if cloſe before, but to cloſe 
together, if open, applied to curtains. To 
let out any liquid. To extract. To convey 
ſecretly. To protract or lengthen. To de- 
rive. To deduce as from paſtulates. In 
Painting, to repreſent the likeneſs of any perſon 


1 thing, either by a pencil, pen, or _— 
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DRE 
To imply, infer, or introduce a conſequence. 
To induce or perſuade. Fo win; to gam. 
To receive; to take up. To extort; to force. 
To wreſt; to diſtort. To entice; to ſe- 
duce, to inveigle ; to prevail on by fond- 
In Commerce, to ad- 
dreſs a bill for a ſum of money to a per- 
jon. In Military Affairs, ta detach or ſepa- 
rate from the main body; to prepare for 
action; to range in battle array. To draw 
up, to form in writing; to compoſe. To 
contract or ſhrink. 1% draw back, to retreat 
or retire 5 to retract a deſign, or decline an 
undertaking. - Io draw off, to extract by diſ- 
tillation; te drain out by a vent; to decline an 
engagement or make a retreat. In Cookery, 
to Memnbowel; to take out the guts of poultry. 

DRAW, /: the att of drawing; the lot or 
chance taken or drawn. 

DRA'WBACK, /. money paid back or 
abated for ready payment. Figuratively, a 
deduction, or diminution of the value or qua- 
lities of a thing. In Commerce, certain du- 
ties eitller ot the cuſtoms or exciſe, allowed 
upon the exportation of ſome of our own ma- 
Nufactures, or cn foreign merchandizes that 
have paid a duty on importation. 

DRA'WBRIDGE, f. a bridge moving on 
hinges, and by means of chains lifted up or 
let down at plcature, in order to preſerve or 
deitroy the communication between two 
places, or a country and fome fort, 

DRA'WER, /. applied to perſons, one em- 
ployed in fetching water from a well, or cock. 
In public houfes, one who draws liquors from 
caſks. One who forms the reſemblance of a 
perſon on paper or canvas, with a pen, pen- 
eil, or bruth. Applied to things, that which 
has the pov c. of attrafting towards itſelf. In 
Surgery, that which diſcharges humours. A 
box which ſlides in a groove or caſe. * 

DRA'WINK;, / the act of taking or form- 
ing the likenels of a thing or perſon with 
a pen or pencil; a picture drawn or f med 
ya pen or pencil. 


D7.A'WING-ROOM, V a room to which 


company retire after an entertainment; a 


room ſet apart for the reception of company 
at court. Figuratively, the perſons or com- 
pany aſſembled in a drawwirg-roum, 
DRA'W-WELL, /. a well out of which 
water is raiſed by means of a bucket and 
rope, 
To DRAWL, wv. 1. to pronounce? one's 
words with a flow, diſagrecable whine. 
DRAY, or DRA'Y-CART, /. a low cart, 
uſed by brewers to convey their beer. 
DRA'Y-MAN, /. one who drives a dray, 
DRA'Y-PLOUGH, [- J. 
plough reſembling a dray. 


DART 5 

of me were or AN 
igerous object; aw] 

of venerable in the higheſt degree. 

To DREAD, [| dred}v. a. | drædan, Sax Ito 
fear to an exceſſive degree. | 
; DREA'DER, [ dreder | J. one who livez 
in continual fear or apprehenſion of ſome 
danger. 

DREA'DFUL, Fdredful}] a. cauſing ex. 
ceſlive fear; frightful. 

DREA'DFULLY, [dredfully] ad. in fuch 
a manner as to cauſe fear or terror. 

DREA DFULNESS, dredfulneſs] ſ. that 
quality which caufes exceſſive tear or terror. 

DREA'DLESS, [ aredleſs] a. void of fears 
undaunted. 

DREA' DLE SSN ESS, [ dredlefſneſs] /. a dif. 
poſition of mind that is void of tear; intre. 
pidity ; undauntedneſs. 

DREAM, | dreem] / [drom, Belg.] the 
images which appear to the mind during flees, 
Figuratively, a chimera ; a groundlels fancy, 
or conceit, which has no exiſtence but in the 
imagination. | 
Io DREAM, fdreem] v. u. to have ideas 
in the mind, while the outward ſenſes are 
ſtopped during ſleep, which are neither ſug. 
geſted by any external object or known occa. 
ſion, nor are under the rule of the under. 
ſtanding; to think, to imagine, to tancy, 
without reaſon, 

DRE'AMER, [ drcemer] /. one who per. 
ceives things during fleep, without the lug. 
geſtion of external objects; a perſon fond 
ot conceits ; a fancitul man. 

DRE'AMLESS, [ dreemleſs] a, without 
dreams. 

DREAR, [dreer] a. ¶ dreorig, Sax. ] affect. 
ing with melancholy ; mourntul. | 

DRE'ARY, | dre*ry} a. ¶ drcorig, Sax. | full 
of ſorrow, or mournful, applied to perlons, 
Gloomy, diſmal, or affecting with melan- 
choly, applied to places. | 

DREDGE, /. a thick ftrong net, faſtened 
to three ſpills of iron, and drawn at a boat 
ſtern, gathering whatever it meets with at tle 
bottom of the water, uſed for catching oyſters, 
and is a ſpecies of the drag-net, i 

To DRE DGE, v. a. to fiſh with a dredye, 
In Cookery, to ſtrew flour over meat while 
roaſting. | 

DRE'DGER, /. one who fiſhes wich 2 
dredge ; a box with ſmall holes at the top, uſed 
for ſtrewing flour on meat when roaſting. _ 

DRE'GGINESS, [ dreg-ineſs] I. fullnets ol 
lees or dregs. Foulneſs, applied to liquor; 
abounding with a ropy ſediment. | 

DRE'GGISH, | dreg-i/bþ] ad. abounding 


a {with lees or ſediment. 


DRE'GGY, | dr4g-y] a. muddy, foul, ful! 


DRA'YTON, a town of Shropſhire, with of ſediment. 


a market on Wedneldays. 


ket tor horſes and cattle. It is 17 miles E. by 


N. of Shrewſbury, and 154 N. W. of Londoa. ! 


DRA'ZEL, /. a fluttith, mean, dirty wo- 


ad 
DREAD, died] /. [red, Sax. ] terror, * 


It has a good mar- 


DREGS, / [it has no fingular] [ger, 


Sax. ] the bottom, lees, or foul part ot any l- 
quor. Figuratively, the refuſe, ſweeping, ot 
worthleſs part of any thing; the drols & 
meaneſt part of a people. 


To DRENCH, v. 4. [drencany 1 
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or bathe; to plunge all over in ſome li- 
— to waſh ; to tteep ; to moiſten; or make 
very wet; to adminiſter phyſic by violence. 

DRENCH, / a draught, or {will, uſed by 
way of contempt; 2 potion, or drink pre- 
ared of ſeveral phyſical ingredients for a ſick 
2 phyſie which muſt be given by force. 
DRE'NCHER, /. one who dips or ſoaks 
any thing; one who adminiſters phyſic by 


force, 

DRE'STEN, a town of Germany, and 
capital of Saxony, where the elector always 
reldes. It is divided by the river Elbe 
into the Old and New Towns, which 
are joined tog ther by a bridge ſupported by 
nineteen piers, and is 685 paces long. 
Both towns are ſurrounded with ſtrong for- 
tifications. All the houſes are built of ſquare 
free-jtone, and are almoſt all of the tame 
height. The fituation of this city is but low, 
aud yet there is a fine proſpect all around it. 
It is 75 miles N. W. of Prague. Lon. 
13 33. E. lat. 51. 12. N. 

To DRESS, v. a. [drefſer, Fr.] to put on 
cloaths; to adorn, deck, or ſet out with 
chaths. Figuratively, to cloath, or repreſent 
in a favourable light. In Surgery, to apply 
a plaſter or other remedy to a wound, To 
cuiry, or rub, applied to horſes. To rectify; 
to adjuſt. To trim, applied to lamps. To 
prepare victuals fit for eating, applied to cook- 
err, To curl, to comb out, or otherwiſe 
adorn hair or perukes. | 

DRESS, /. that which a perſon wears to 
cover his body from the inclemency A the 
weather; cloaths, or ſplendid attire; the {kill 
or talte in Chooſing or wearing cloaths. 

DKL'SSER, J. one employed in putting on 
a perion's cloaths 3 a broad and long kind of 
rag or ſhelf, in a kitchen, uſed to prepare 
Victuals, 

DRESSING, / in Surgery, the plaſter or 
other remedy, applied to a fore. 


Adtively, to throw down, or ſcatter in drops. 
DSTBLET, , a ſmall ſum of money. 
DRIER, / in Medicine, that which has 

the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 

PRIUFFIELD, a village in the Eaſt Riding 

ol Yorkſhire, 195 miles from London. 

DRIFT, /. the force which impels or drives 

a p"rlon., or thing; violence; courſe ; a raft, 

or any thing driven at random, or in a body ; 

a ſtratum, layer, or covering of any matter 

blown together by the wind. A ſnow-drift, 

a deep body of ſnow. The tendency, or 


tenor ol a diſcourſe, 
Io DRIFT, ». a. to drive or forae along; 
to throw together on heaps; to amaſs. 

To DRILL, ». a. [drillen, Belg.] to make 
* with an augre, gimblet, or drill; to 
tere; to drain, or make its paſſage through 


* 


5 80 c e | 
all holes or interſtices 


DR O 


| DRILL, / an inftrument uſed to bore 


holes in wood, iron, or braſs. 

To DRINK, V. 7. [preter drank, or drunk, 
participle paſſive, drum, or drunken] [ drincany 
Sax, ] to ſwallow liquors. Figuratively, to 
ſwallow an immoderate quantity of liquors. 
To drink to, to ſalute in drinking; to wiſh 
well in drinking. Figuratively, to ſuck up, 
or abſorb. To hear; to ſee. 

DRINK, / liquor to be ſwallowed, 
poſed to meat, or ſolid food; any particular 
kind of liquor. 

DRI'NKABLE, 4. that which may be 
drank. 

DRI'NK ER, / one who is fond of ſwal- 
lowing quantities of intoxicating liquors. 

DRI'NK-MONEY, /. money given to re- 
gale a perſon with, by purchaſing liquors. 

To DRIP, v. a. [ drippen, Belg. ] to fall in 
drops. To let fall in drops, applied to the fat 
which falls from meat while roaſting, Actively, 
to let fall in drops, to drop as fat in roaſting. 

DRIP, /. that which falls in drops. 

DRI'PPING, /. the fat which drops from 
meat while roaſting, called alſo kitchen-ſtuff. 

To DRIVE, v. a. [ preter drove, particip. 
pail, driven, or drove] | drifan, Sax. ] to make 
a perſon or thing move by violence; to ſend 
to any place by force; to convey animals, or 
make them walk from one place to another; to 
compel ; to enforce, or puſh home a proof or 
argumeat. 'To diſtreſs; to ſtraiten. To drive 
trade, to carry it on. To conduct a carriage. 
Ta let drive at, to intend ; to mean; to endea- 
vour to accompliſh ; to aim, or ſtrike at with 
fury. To purify by motion. 

To DRI'VEL, v. . [a corruption from 
dribble] to let the ſpittle fall out of one's 
mouth like an infant or ideot, | 

DRI'VEL, F. dlaver, ſpittle, or moiſture 
dropped from the mouth. 

DRI'VELLER, // a fool or ideot, ſo called 
from their letting the ſlaver drop from their 
mouths, 

 DRI'VELLING, part. doating; weak in 
the underſtanding; fooliſh. 

DRIVER, /. the perſon or thing which 
communicates motion by force; one who 
guides and conveys beaſts from one place to 
another; one who manages and guides the 
cattle which draw any carriage. 

To DRI (ZZ LE, v. 4. [ ariſelem Teut. ] to 
ſhed in ſmall drops, or a wet miſt, like dew. 
Neuterly, to let fall in ſmall flow drops. 

DRTZZLY, a. deſcending in ſmall, flow 
drops; deſcending in a miſt; reſembling a 
miſt, or moiſt vapour, 

DRO'ITWICH, a town of Worceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays. It is ſeated on the 


particular deſign of an action; the ſcope ae! river Salwarp, and is of great note for its ſalt _ 


pits, from whence they make fine white ſalt. 
It is 14184 miles W. N. W. of London. , 
DROLE, 4. [drv/e, Fr.] comical; exciting 
laughter. | 
DROLE, or DROLL, /. [droler, Fr.] a 
perſon whoſe buſineſs and employ it is to raiſe 
mirth by antic geſtures, or comical jeſts; n 
Aa merry- 
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BRN 
merry- andrew, or jack- pudding; a farce, 
compoſed to excite laughter. 

To DROLL, v. u. to play the buffoon. 

D ROLLER, /. jeſt; ridicule; or an 
endeavour to make a thing the object of 
mirth, ridicule, or laughter. 

DRO'MEDARY, /. [from 8624, Gr.] 
In Natural Hiſtory, a ſort of camel, ſaid to 
travel 100 miles a day. It is ſmaller, ſlen- 
derer, and nimbler than the common camel, 
having either one or two hairy excreſcences 
on its back, and is capable of great fatigue. 
Its hair is ſoft and ſhort ; it has no fangs or 
fore-teeth, nor horn on its feet, which are 
covered with a fleſhy ſkin; it is about ſeven 
feet and a half high, from the ground to the 
top of its head. 

DRONE, / the male bee which hatches 


the young, makes no honey, has no ſting, and 


ts driven from the hive when the hatching 
time is over. Figuratively, an inactive, uſe- 
leſs, or fluggiſh perſon. 

To DRONE, v. u. to live an inactive, 
uſeleſs, and dull life, like that of a drone. 

DRO'NFIELD, a pretty market-town in 
Derbylhire, ſeated in a bottom, with a market 
on Thurſdays, and a free ſchool. It is 155 
miles N. N, W. of London. 

DRO'NISH, a. like a drone; uſeleſs ; 
Uugeiſh and inactive. 

To DROOP, v. 1. | droef, Belg. ] to languiſh 
with ſorrow; to hang down the head with 
forrow. Figuratively, to grow faint, weak, 
or diſpirited; to ſink ; to lean downwards ; 
to decline, beautifully applied by Milton, 

DROP, /. [ droppa, Sax. | a ſmall portion or 
particle of water, or other fluid in a ſpherical 
form; as much liquor as falls at once when 
there is not a continued ſtream; a diamond 
Hanging looſe from the ear; ſo called from its 
reſembling the form of a drop of any fluid in 
its deſcent. Drops, the plural, in Architec- 
ture, are ornaments in the Doric entablature, 
repreſenting drops, or little bells, immediately 
under the triglyphs. In Phyſic, any ſpiritu- 
ous medicine to be taken in drops. 

To DROP, v. a. [droppan, Sax. ] to pour 
in ſmall round particles; to let fall; to let 
go; to let a thing fall from the hand; to ut- 
ter flightly, or without caution; to inſert or 
introduce by way of digreſſion; to intermit, 
ceaſe, or decline; to loſe in its progreſs; to 
bedrop, or ſpeckle. Neuterly, to fall in ſepa- 
rate particles of a roundiſh form; to let drops 
fall; to conſume in drops; to fall, or come 
from a higher to a lower ſituation; to fall 
without violence; to die ſuddenly. To drop in, 
to come unexpectedly by. 

DRO'PPING, J. any liquor which has 


fallen in drops. 


DROP-SERE'NE, F. f gutta ſexera, Lat.] 


In Phyſic, a difeaſe of the eye, conſiſting ot 
on entire loſs of ſight, withodt any apparent 
fault or diſorder of the part. 
DRO'PSIED, part. atfected with a dropſy. 
DRO'P-STONE, J. a ſpar formed juto the 
ape of a drop. 


DRU 

DRO' PSV, /. [aneiently wrote d 
whence dropiſy; or dropſy] [ hydrops, Lat. 8 
Phyſic, a preternatural collection or Extrayz. 
ſation of aqueous ſerum or water in an part 
of the body, which greatly diſtends the vs. 
ſels, is attended with a weakneſs of digeſtion, 
and a continual thirſt. 8 

DROSS, /. | dros, Sax, | the ſcum, ſedi. 
ment, or groſs parts of any metal; the c;$ 
or ruſt of a metal. Figuratively, the reſule 
or moſt worthleſs part of any thing. 

DRO'SSINESS, /. the impurity of metal; 
foulnefs ; ruft. 

DRO'SSY, a. full of impurities, foulneſ, 
or impure particles. Figuratively, as worth. 
leſs as droſs. | 

DROVE, /. a number of cattle under the 
guidance of one or more perſons, any cl. 
lection of animals. Figuratively, a great 
crowd or multitude. 

DRO'VER, / one who fats cattle for (ale, 
and ſends them to market. 

DROUGHT, | drout] f. | drugede, Su.) 
applied to the weather, dry weather, want of 
rain; thirſt, or great want or deſire of drink, 

DROU'GHTINESS, {| drowtineſs| /. the 
ſtate of a ſoil which wants rain; the ſtate d 
a perſon affected with thirſt. 

DROU'GHTY, | drowty] a. wanting rain; 
parched with heat; thirſty, or wanting drink, 

To DROWN, v. a. | drunenian, Six. | to 
plunge and ſuffocate under water ; to plunge, 
or overwhelm in water; to overflow, or cover 
with water. Figuratively, to immerge, plunge 
in, or overwhelm with any thing; bo die, or 
be ſuffocated under the water. 

To DROWSE, [ drowze] v. 4. { drouſen, 
Belg. ] to make heavy with, or ſtrongly in- 
clined to, ſleep. Neuterly, to ſleep. 

DRO'WSINESS, | drowzineſs] . a fron 
propenſity and inclination to fleep, Figur 
tively, flothfulneſs, or inaftivity. 

DRO'WSY, | d:owzy ] a. ſtrongly inclined 
to ſleep ; heavy with lleep. Figurative!y, 
cauſing fleep, dull, or ſtupid. 

Fo DRUB, v. a. {dribey, Dan. ] to ben 
ſoundly with a ſtick; to threſh, thump, ot 
cudgel. A word of contempt. 

DRUB, /, a thump, knock, or blow; 1 
ſound beating. : 

To DRUDGE, v. 2. { draghen, Sax.) u 
work hard at mean and ſervile employment; 
to ſlave. 

DRUDGE, /. one employed in mea, 
hard, and fatiguing labour; a mere flare. | 

DRU'DGERY, /, low, mean, fervit 
hard, and fatiguing labour. : 

DRU DGINGLV, ad. in a laborious, ls 
tiguing, and toilſome manner. Se 

DRUG, /. | dregue, br. | an ingredient 5 
in phyſie or dying. Figurativelys any dg 
of {mall or no value. ; 

To DRUG, v. a. to mix with phyſicalit- 
gredieats ; to taint ,with ſomething dilagree- 
able. S 
DRU'GGERMAN, / [ dregueman, Fr. Jin 
Commerce, a name given. in the Leyant 1 
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the interpreters kept by the ambaſſadors of the 
Chriſtian nations reſiding at the Porte, to 
em in their treaties, 
A RU GGET, /. in Commerce, a ſort of 
thin ſtuff, ſometimes all wool, ſometimes halt 
wool, half thread, and ſometimes corded, but 
uſually plain, and wove on a worſted chain. 
DRU'GGIST, J. one who ſells phyſical in- 
ents by wholeſale. 

ron . | derio, Sax. ] the prieſts and 
miniſters o. religion, amongſt the Britons, 
Celtic Gauls, and Germans. They, were 1n 
Britain the firſt and moſt diſtinguiſhed order 
in the iſland, choſen out of the beſt families; 
and the honours of their birth, added to thoſe 
of their function, procured them the higheſt 
vencration., They were verſed in aſtronomy, 
geometry, natural philolophy, politics, and 
geography; had tlie adminittration of all ſacred 
wings; were the interpreters of the gods, and 
ſuprenze judzes in all cauſes, whether eccleſi- 
aiticor civil. From their determination was 
no appeal 3 and whoever refuſed to acquieſce 
in their deciſions, was reckoned impious, and 
excommunicated, They were generally go- 
verned by a ſingle perſonggalled an Arch-druid, 
who prelided in all hell afſemblics. Once a 
year they uſed to retire, or rather aſſemble, in 
2 wood, in the center of the iſland, at which 
| time they uſed to receive applications from all 
parts, and hear cauſes, Their peculiar opini- 
01: ate not well aſcertained by writers, though 
it is acrecd by all, that they held the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and its tranſmigration ; that 
| nothin could appeaſe the gods more power- 
fully than human facritices; and that there 
was one lupreme Deity, who preſided over all 
others. 

DRUM, / [4rumme, Erſe, ] a warlike in- 
ſtrumeat made of thin pieces of oak, bent in 
a cylindtical form, covered at each end with 
vellum, or parchment, which ſtretches by 
meats of braces running from one extremity 
to the other; and made to ſaund by beating 
one of the ends with ſticks generally made ot 
bal wood, Kettle-drum is that whoſe body 
i made of braſs or copper, in the form of a 
kettle, and covered at the top with parchment 
like the common one. The drum of the ear, 
„amm mbrane in the inner part of that 
organ which is ſo itretched as to convey the 
Ienittion of found, by the vibration which 
1041419 bodies cauſe upon it. 
lo DKUM, v. z. to beat a march, &c. on 
«run with a ftics, To beat, or vibrate, ap- 
Ae the motion of the heart, 
MAJOR, /. the chief drammer of 
4 regiment, Every regiment has a drum-ma- 
jor, ho has the command over the other 
drums. They are diſtinguiſhed from the ſol- 
eis oy Cloxths of a different faſhion: when 
"12 041t110 iz drawn up, their poſt is on the 
or *:; and on a march, between the di- 

DRUMMER, he that beats the drum; 


we company ol ioot has one, and ſometimes 
ce. 


DUB 

DRUNK, a. [from Drink] intoxicated, or 
deprived of the uſe of the underſtanding, by 
immoderate drinking. Figuratively, ſoaked g 
beautifully applied to inanimate things. Sy- 
NON. Halt a pint of wine will make ſome 
men drunk, when others ſhall drink a gallon 
without being the leaſt fudd/ed. Good ſuc- 


ceſs will ſometimes ſo intexicate a perſon as to 


take him off from his buſineſs, and render 
him diſagreeable to all his acquaintance. 

DRU'NKARD, /. one given to the exceſ- 
ſive uſe of ſtrong liquors, | 

DRU'NKEN, part. [from Drink} intoxi- 
cated with liquor; given to habitual drunken- 
nels ; frequently intoxicated with liquor. 

DRU'NKENLY, ad. after the manner of 
one intoxicated with ſtrong liquors. 

DRU'NKENNESS, /. intoxication, or 
ebriety ; the habit of getting drunk. Figu- 
ratively, an intoxication or diſorder of the 
mind, Prov. What ſoberneſi conceals, drun- 
henneſs revtals.— Ile that kills a man when be 
is drunk, muſt be hanged when he is ſober, 

DRY, 4. | drig, Sax. | without wet or moiſ- 
ture. Without rain, applied to the leaſons. 
Thirſty, or a thirſt for want of drink. Figura= 
tively, barren; plain; hard; acrid; ſevere. 

To DRY, v. a. to tree from, or exhale 
moiſture or wet; to wipe away moilture, uſed 
with p; to drain; to drink up. Neuterly, 
to grow dry. 4 

DRY AD Es, in the Heathen Mythology, 
were a ſort of deities or nymphs, which the 
antients thought inhabited groves or woods. 
They differed from the Hlamadryades ; theſe 
laſt being attached to ſome particular tree, 
wherewith they were born, and with which 
they died; whereas the Dryades were the god- 
deſſes of trees and woods in general. 

DRY'-EYED, 2. without tears; without 
having the eyes moiſtened with tears. 

DRV LV, ad. without moiſture. 
tively, ina cold or indifferent manner. With 
great reſerve, applied to treatment or be- 
haviour; in a ſarcaſtical or ironical manner. 
Without any embelliſhment, applied to ſtile, 

DRY'NESS, /. want of moiiture ; want of 
rain; want of juice. Figuratively, want of em- 
belliſhment, applied to ſtile, or ſet diſcourſes. 

DRY'-NURSE, /. one who brings up a 
child without ſucking. 

To DRY'-NURSE, v. a. to bring up an 
infant without ſucking. 

DRY'SHOD, 4. without wetting the feet 
without treading in the water above the 
ſhoes. - | 
DU'AL, a. [ dualis, Lat.] expreſſing or in- 
cluding only two. In the Hebrew, or Greek 
language, a variation of a noun which only ſig- 
nities tue, a diſtinction which the modern lan- 
guages ſeem deficient 1n. 

To DUB, v. a. [ addubba !till riddara, Iſ- 
landick, to dub a knight. Addubba, in its pri- 
mary ſignification, implies to itrike, knights 
being made by a blow given with a ford] to 


Figura- 


create or make a man a knight; to confer any 


DUB, 


title or dignity, 
42 2 
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DUB, /,. = blow, or knock. | 

DU'BIOUS, 4. [ dabius, Lat.] not ſettled in 
an opinion, applied to perſons. Not fully 
proved, or that which has equal probability on 
either ſide, applied to opinions. 

DU'BIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
will admit of different ſenſes 

DU'BIOUSNESS, /. ugfertainty. 

DU'BITABLE, à. that which may be 
queſtioned or doubted ; that which a perſon 
may decline aſſenting to. 

DU'BITATION, F. [4uditatio, Lat.] the 
_ of doubting, or queſtioning the truth of a 
thing. | 

DU'BLIN, the capital of Ireland, in the 
county of the ſame name, and province of 
Leinſter. It is a rich, handſome, and popu- 
lous city, with an archbiſhop's ſee, a parlia- 
ment, and an univerſity ; and is the ſame for 
Ireland, as London is for England; and the 
buildings are daily increaſing in the ſame 
manner; it being the reſidence of the Vice- 
roy or Lord-Lieutenant. The compaſs of the 
walls is not great ; but it has four large ſub- 
urbs, the principal of which is Oxmanton or 
Oxmanby, to the N, of the river Liffy, and 
joined to the city by a bridge. The cathedral- 
church, called St Patrick's, lies in the S. ſub- 
urb, and is very ancient and handſome; beſides 
which there are about 12 more. The col. 
lege, or univerſity, is in the E. ſuburb, and was 
founded by Q. Elizabeth in 1591, and con- 
tains about 600 ſtudents. Dublin is ſeated in 
view of the ſea on one fide, and a fine coun- 
try on the other, and would have had a com- 
modious and fecure harbour, if the mouth 
had not been ſo choaked up, that veſſels of 
burthen cannot come to the town. It is 
ſeated on the river Liffy, 60 miles W. of 
Holyhead, in Wales, and 330 N. W. of 
London. 

DU'CAL, à. belonging to a duke. 


DU'CAT, / [| fo called becauſe ſtruck in| 


the dominions of a Duke] a foreign coin, 
current on the continent; when of ſilver, va- 
lued at four ſhillings and fix-pence, but when 
of gold, at nine ſhillings and fix-pence. 

DUCATO'ON, /. a foreign coin ſtruck 
chiefly in Italy; when of filver, valued at four 
ſhillings and eight-pence ſterling; and in 
gold, which is current in Holland, is worth 
about one pound nineteen ſhillings and two- 
ench. - -. 

DUCK, / | d:uckern, Belg. ] a water-fowl, 
both wild and tame. Figuratively, uſed as a 
word of great fondneſs and endearment. My 
dainty duck.” Shak. 
down, or declining of the head. 

To DUCK, v. ». to plunge one's head 
or dive under water; to drop down one's 
head; to bow low; to cringe; to make obei- 
ſance, To plunge a perſon under water by 
way of puniſhment. 

DU'CKING, /. the plunging or dipping a 
perſon in water; a puniſhment inflicted . by 
the mob on a pickpocket. At fea, it is a way 
of puniſhing offenders, by binding the male- 


A ſudden bending | 


factor with a rope to the end of the 
whence he is violently let down vane aps 


once, twice, or thricę, according to his offence, 


which, if it be very great, he is dra 

neath the keel of the ſhip, which they ca 
keel-hauling. 

DU'CKING-STOOL, /, a chair in which 
women are plunged under water for ſcolding, 
DU'CK-LEGGED, 4. having legs like a 
duck ; having ſhort legs. 

DU'CKLING, J a young duck. 

- DUCT, / | ductus, Lat.] guidance or direc. 
tion. In Anatomy, any canal, or tube in an 
animal body, through which the humour; or 
fluids are conveyed. 
DU'CTILE, a. [ductilis, Lat.] eaſy to be 
bent; eaſy to be drawn out in length. Trad- 
able, complying, or yielding, applied to the 
mind. 

DU'CTILENESS, /. the quality of being 
drawn out in length. . 
DUCTILITY, J. in Phyſics, a property of 
certain bodies, whereby they become capable of 
being prefled, beaten, ftretched, or drawn out 
to a great length without breaking. 'TraQ- 
ablenets, compliance, applied to the mind, or 
to perſons. 

DU'DGEON, /,. [dlich, Teut.] a fmill 
dagger. On the blade of thy dudgeon.” Shak, 

uarrel, ill-will, malice, jars, or commotions; 
trom do/g, Sax. a wound. 

DU'DLEY, a town in Worceſterſhire, with 
a conſiderable matket on Saturdays for provi- 
ſions. The inhabitants have a great manufac- 
ture for nails and other iron wares; aud there 
are two churches placed at each end of the lon- 
geſt ſtreet. It is 120 miles N. W. of London, 

DUE, [ particip. paſſ. of owe] di, Fr. Idut 
which a perſon has a right to demand as 4 
debt, as ſtipulated in a compact, or otherwiſe; 
that which a perſon ought to pay, or which a 
thing might lay claim to. 

DU E, ad. Among Sailors, directly, exad i, 
without turning aſide. 

DUE, /. that which belongs to, or may be 
claimed by a perſon; right; juft title to 4 
thing. In the plural, cuitom, or taxes. 

DU'EL, /. | duellum, Lat.] is a ſingle com- 
bat at a time and place appointed, in cane. 
quence of a challenge; it muſt be premeditatel 
otherwiſe it is called a renccunter. If a perion 
be killed in a duel, both the principal and th: 
ſeconds are guilty of murder, whether the le · 
conds engage or not. 

To DU EL., v. 7. to fight in ſingle combat 
Actively, to attack, or fight with fing). 

DU'ELLER, /. one who engages another id 
ſingle combat. 

DUE'NNA, /. Span. ] an old woman, ktp? 
as a domeſtic in Spain, in order to pry nt 
actions, or to take care of the conduct, of 4 
young lady. h 

DUE'T, / a term in Mufic for a ſong # 
air compoſed for two voices or inftruments. 

DUG, /. [d geia, Iſl.] a pap, nipple, or 2 
generally applied to that ot a beaſt; and {6 


that of a kumau creature oaly by way « . 
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| quick, or not eaſily perceiving objects, applied 


DU L 
oꝛch and contempt ; though formerly it was 
applied to a human creature in a good lenſe. 
DUKE, / [dux, Lat.] is either the title of 
a ſovereign prince, as the Duke of Savoy, 
Parma, &c. the Grand Duke of Tuſcany, Mul- 
covy, &c. or it is the title of honour and nobi- 
lity next below princes. The commanders of 
armies in time of war, the governors of pro- 
vinces, and wardens of marches, in times 
of peace, were called Duces, under the latter 
emperors. At preſent, Duke is a mere title of 
dignity, without givingany domain, or territory, 
or conterring juriſdiction over the place from 
whence the title is taken. A duke is Treated 
by patent, eincture of ſword, mantle of ſtate, 
;mpofition of a cap, and coronet of gold on his 
head, and a virge of gold put into his hand. 
His title is Grace; and in the ſtile of the he- 
ralds, moſt high, potent, high-born, and noble 
prince. Their eldeſt ſons are, by the courteſy 
ot England, ſtiled marquiſes, and their young- 
ett lords, with the addition of their chriſtian 
names, as Lord George, Lord Robert, &c: and 
take place of viſcounts, though not ſo privi- 
leged by the laws of the land, 
DUKEDOM, , the dominion of a duke. 
DU'LBRAINED, a. flow of apprehenſion; 
ſtupid ; wanting ſagacity, 
DU'LCET, a. [dulcis, Lat.] ſweet to the 
taſte; agreeable to the ear. | 
DU'LCIFICATION, F{. in Pharmacy, the 
ſweetening or rendering infipid any matter 
impregnated with ſalts, by wathing it often in 
water ; the act of rendering any thing which 
ie acid, ſweet, by mixing it with ſugar. 
To DU'LCIFY, v. a. [ dulcifier, Fr. ] to 
ſweeten, to free from ſalts, toulneſs, or acri- 
mony of any fort. 
DULCIMER, J [d./cimello, Ital.] a mu- 
ſical inFrument, ſtrung with wires, reſembling 
2 harpiichord, and played on with iron or brats 
inc f 
To DULCORATE, v. a. [ dulcis, Lat.) 
to ſu eeten; to render leſs acrimonious. 
 DULCORA'TION, /. the act of ſweeten- 
Ing. : 

DULL, a. [ul, Brit.] ſlo of apprehen- 
ion, applied to the underſtanding. Blunt, 
appiied to the edge of any inſtrument. Not 


p 0 ſenſes. Slow, applied to motion. Not 
right, or wanting vi . 4 
9 g vigour, Drowſy, ſleepy, or 
lo DULL, v. a. to blunt the edge of an in- 
frument z to lully the brightneſs of ſome ſhin- 
ing dody ; to make a perſon ſad or melancholy; 
to camp vigour ; to ſtop, or retard motion. 
DU LLARD, J a perſon of flow apprehen- 
ſion; a blockhead. 
bo LLy, ad. in a ſtupid or foolith manner; 
in a flow, fuggith, or melancholy manner. 
a b LNE SS, J. weaknels of underſtanding ; 
one's of apprehenſion ; drowſineſs ; or ſtrong 
froßeuſty to ſleep. Dimneſs, or want of 
lultre, applied to the change made in a ſhining 


body. Blunta I 
ody. els, or wan edge, applied to 
iRitr ments, : W 


DUN 


| DU'TVERTON, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on 
a branch of the river Ex, and 164 miles W. 
by S. of London. 5 

DU'LY, ad. in ſuch a manner as a thing or 
perſon might claim properly; titly ; regular. 
ly ; punctually. 

DUMB, [dum] 4. [dume, Sax. ] mute; not 
able to ſpeak ; deprived of ſpeech 5 not uſing 
words; refuſing to ſpeak. 

DUMBA'RTON, the ſhire of. See LER xox. 

 DUMBA'RTON, the capital town of a 
ſhire of the ſame name, in Scotland, ſeated at 
the confluence of the rivers Leven and Clyde, 
tifteen miles N. W. of Glaſgow. It was once 
conſiderable for its trade, which is now much 
decayed ; but is till remarkable for its caſtle, 
which is thought to be one of the ſtrongeſt in 
Europe. | 
To DU'MBFOUND, [ dtwmnfound] v. a. to 
confuſe a perſon ſo as to render him unable to 
ſpeak. A low word. 

DUMBLA'IN, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Monteith, remarkable for a battle 
commonly called the battle of Sheriff- Moor, 
between the Duke of Argyle and the rebels, 
commanded by the earl of Mar, in 1715, and 
in which the latter were defeated. It is go 
miles N. W. of Edinburgh. | 
DU'MBLY, [ dumly] ad. mutely ; filently ; 
without ſpeaking. 

DU'MBNESS, [dumneſs] /. incapacity of 
ſpeaking ; forbearance; ſilence. 
DUMEFE'RMLING, a parliament town of 
Scotland, in the county of Fife. It was re- 
markable for its magnificent abbey, and a 
royal palace, in which King Charles I. was 
born. The ruins of the abbey are yet to be 
ſeen. It is 15 miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 
DUMERT'ES, the ſhire of, contains Nithſ- 
dale and Annandale, which ſee. It ſends one 
member to parliament, and one for the burgh 
of Sanquhar, &c. 

DUMERLI'ES, the capital of a county of the 
ſame name, in Scotland, ſeated between two 
hills on the river Nith, over which there is a 
handſome ſtone-bridge of 9 arches. It is a 
place of pretty good trade, 8 miles N. of Sol- 
way-Frith, and go W. N. W. of Carliſle. 
UMP, /. | dom, Belg. ] ſullen, and ſilent 
ſorrow; melancholy; abſence of mind; a 
piece of leaden coin or medal, with which 
children amuſe themſelves. . 
DU'MPISH, à. fad ;- filently and ſullenly 
ſorrowful ; melancholy. | 
DU/MPLING, /, a kind of ſmall and 
coarſe pudding. 

DUN, a. Ts Sax.] a colour partaking 
of a mixture of brown and black; dark 
gloomy. | 

To DUN, v. a. [ dunan, Sax. | to demand a 
debt with vehemence and frequent importunity. 
DUN, /, one who aſks a perſon for a debt 
with a clamour, and inceflant importunity. 

DUNBA'R, a town of Scotland, in the ſhire 
of Eaſt-Lothian, ſeated near the German Sea, 


where there is a good harbour, which was 


formerly 
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DUN 


formerly defended by a caſtle built on a rock, | London. 


whoſe ruins are ſtill remaining. It is remark- 


able for a victory gained here by Cromwell | market on Saturdays. It is ſeated at the 


over the Scots in 1650. It is 25 miles E. of 
Edinburgh, ; 
' DUNCE, / | dom, Belg.] one who has not 
a Capacity for receiving inſtruction. 

DUNDE'E, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Angus. It is a handſome town, with 
two churches, one of which has a very high 
ſteeple; and has a good harbour for ſhips of 
bufthen. It is ſeated on the N. fide of the 
frith of Tay, 14 miles N. W. of St. Andrew's. 

DU'NDRY, a village in Somerſetſhire, 5 
miles S. W. of Briſtol. 4 

DUNG, / | dineg, Sax. ] the excrement of 
animals uſed in manure, or in fattening 

round. 

To DUNG, v. 4. to manure with dung. 

DU'NGEON, / [ doryor, Fr.] a cloſe pri- 
ſon, generally applied to a dark or ſubter- 
raneous one. 

DU'NGHILL, /. a heap of dung. Figu- 
ratively, any mean or vile abode; a fituation 
a meanneſs; a man deſcended from mean 


parentage; a cock of a ſpurious and degenerate 
kind, not fit for fighting. 


DUR 
DU'NWICH, a town of Suffolk, wich 2 


of a looſe cliff, and was formerly of good xc. 
count, having been a biſhop's ſee, but is now 
only the remains of a town, all but two ©. 
riſhes being ſwallowed up by the ſea. How, 
ever, it is a corporation, and ſends two mem. 
bers to parliament. Their only buſineſs is 
filhing for herrings, mackerel, ſoles, ſptatz 
and other ſea-fifh. It is 99 miles N. of 
London. 


DUPE, /. from duppe, a fooliſh bird that 


or one who is impoſed: on and deteived on 
account of his credulity. 

To DUPE, v. a. to trick or cheat a perſon 
of too great credulity. 

DU'PLE, a. [ duplus,. Lat.] double; the 
ſame thing or number repeated. 

To DU'PLICATE, v. a. [ duplice, Lat.] 
to double; to increaſe, or enlarge by the n. 
petition of the ſame number; to fold together. 

DU'PLICATE, à. in Arithmetic, appliel 
to proportion, the ratio or proportion d 


ſquares. 


DU'NGHILL, a. ſprung from the dunghill. 
Figuratively, mean, baſe, or worthleſs. 

DU'NGY, à. abounding in dung, reſem- 
bling dung. 

DUNHO'LM, a village in Nottinghamſhire, 
6 miles E. of Tuxford. 

DUNKE'LD, a town of Scotland, in the 
ſhire of Perth; formerly a biſhop's ſee, but the 
cathedral is now half ruined. It is ſeated on 
the river Tay, at the foot of mount Grampus, 
12 miles N. of Perth. 

DU'NNER, /. a perſon employed in col- 
JeQing petty debts, and making uſe of vehe- 
ment importunity for that purpoſe, 

DUNMO W, a town of Eiſex, with a mar- 
ket on Saturdays. It is a pretty large town, 
pleaſantly and commodiouſly fituated on an eaſy 
aſcent; and the market is good for corn and 

roviſions. It is 40 miles N. E. of London. 

DUODE'CIMO), / [Lat.] a thing divided 
into twelve parts; hence a book is ſaid to be 
in duodecimo when twelve of its leaves make 
juſt a ſheet of paper. 

DUNS, a town of Scotland, in the ſhire of 
Mers, of which it is the capital. It is a ſmall 
place, ſeated at the foot of a mountain, and is 
remarkabie for being the birth- place of Dunſco- 
tus, called the Subtile Doctor. It is 12 miles 
W. of Berwick upon Tweed, 

DU'NSTABLE, a town of Bedfordſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, It is ſeated on 
a hill, on a dry chalky ground. It has four 
ſtreets which regard the four cardinal points; 
and is full of good inns, ſtanding on the road 
from London to Cheſter. The church is the 
remainder of a priory, and oppoſite to it is a 
farm-houſe, which was once a royal palace, It 
is 335 miles N. W. of Londoif. 

DO NST ER, a town of Somerſetſhire, with 
# market on Fridays. It is 1584 miles W. of 


DU'PLICATE, / the exact copy or con- 
terpart of a letter, book, or deed; a thing d 
the ſame kind as another. 
DUPLICA'TION, F. the act of doublinz; 
the act of folding together; a fold or doubling, 
DUPLTI'CITY, /. | duplicitas, Lat.] dou- 
bleneſs ; the diviſion of things or ideas into 
pairs; the quality of being twice as much as 
another; deceit, or double-dealing, oppoled u 
ſimplicity. 

DURABI'LITY, / [durabilitaz, Lat.] the 
power of bearing the injuries of time 
weather, without being deſtroyed; the pro- 
perty of laſting or continuing a long while. 

DU'RABLE, a. [ durabilis, Lat.] not eafily 
deſtroyed by length of time, or violence 
weather ; laſting ; permanent. 

DU'RABLENESS, /. the property of co- 
tinuing or laſting long. 

DU'RABLY, ad. in a laſting manner. 

DU'RANCE, / | dureffe, low Fr.] the ſtat 
of a perſon contined in atpriſon ; confineme®!; 
impriſonment ; duration, or the length of tint 
which any thing continues. 

DURA'TION, /, [duratio, Lat.] diltnc 
or length, applied to time. : 

DU'RESSE, / C Fr.] hardſhip; imprifot 
ment. In Law, a plea uſed by way of exception 
to a bond ſealed to a perſon by one caſt in pt 
ſon at his ſuit, or otherwiſe hardly uſed. | 4 

DU'RHAM, the capital of the biſhopric 
Durham, with a market on Saturdays. 0 
a biſhop's ſee, and pleaſantly and _—_— 
ſeated on an eaſy aſcent, and almoſt ſurround 
by the river Weare, over which there arc „ 
large ſtone bridges. It is ſurrounded by a v4 
and has a caſtle, now the* biſhop's pai 
ſeated on the higheſt part. of the hill. | 5 
handſome and compact place, containins + 
pariſh churches, beſides its cathedral, but © 
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. : odities of all forts, and |ſtands in with reſpect to others. SF 
3 Nees Rs a buildings, both pub-| DU"TIFUL, a. obedient; ſubmiſſive to, 
Wenn 4 private, particularly the cathedral, | or performing the offices due to parents or 
3 3 3 like Weſtminſter-Abbey. ſuperiors; reipe&tul ; reverential. 
C l s ; 
Adicinlus to this are the houſes of the dean; DU'TIFULLY, ad. in an obedient, ſub- 
J rebends. It ſends two members to par- miſlive, or reſpectful manner. 
nw ind: is 14 miles S. of Newcaſtle, and 257 | DU'TIFULNESS, /. obedience; ſubmiſſion 
— has. to juſt authority; the act of performing the 
3 in England, com- offices which flow from our relations as chil- 
DU'RHAM, a county £ , 
only called the Biſhopric of Durham, thirty- dren or ſubjects; reverence ; reſpect. 
* miles in length, and thirty-four in DU'TY, /. any action or courſe of actions, 
„ bounded on the E. by the German which flow from the relations we ſtand in to 
Ocean, on the S. by the river Teeſe, which | Gop or man; cat which a man is bound to 
divides it from Yorkſhire, on the W. by perform by any natural or legal obligation. 
Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, and on the In Commerce, a tax or cuſtom paid for any 
N. by Northumberland, It contains 119 pa- , commodity, and levied by the government. 
rieb, and 9 market-towns. The air is good, | Sy NoN. Duty means ſomething conſcientious, 
but al upon the hills on the N. and W. | and ſprings from law ; obligation, ſomething 
ſides, which are very thinly inhabited, being abſolute in practice, and ſprings from cuſtom. 
generally barren. The eaſtern part is a good We _ 1. 3 in our duty, and to diſe 
country and pretty fruitful. he er _ * * x W 
commodities are coal, iron, and lead; and , Fa [ Teo g, 1 G re ow 
the principal rivers are the Teeſe, the Weare, | the common ſize or ſtature. In Gardening, a 
the Tame, _ the W N It NN Kay two OG ſhort bY — 1 
embers to parliament, beſides thoſe for Dur- o v. a. , 
m_ 1 ; from growing to its natural ſize, by pruning ; 
DU'RSLEY, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 'to leſſen; to make little; to ſhorten. 
with a market on Thurſdays. Ir is ſeated near | DWA'RFISH, à. below the natural ſize ; 
a branch of the river Severn, and formerly had ſmall; very ſhort. ; 
a caſtle, now in ruins; is a pretty good place, | DWA'RFISHLY, ad, like a dwarf, , 
and inhabited by clothiers ; 18 miles S. W. of DWA RFISHNESS, . ſhortneſs of ſta- 
CURING: , Len, dere] for the time} To DWRLD on ©." [nin at 
RING, part. om dure 5 VJ. . ö 
any ting why while any thing continues dwe/led ; duala, ald Teut: is to ſtay or delay; 
r en; Auelia, I. to ſtay in a place] to inhabit or live 
DUSK, a. [diſter, Teut.] wan of day- in a place, or houſe. Figuratively, to continue 
lizht; approaching to darkneſs; blackiſh; mY a — or — A to — _ . 
et a dark colour. moveably on an object. o treat of in a 
DUSKISH, a. inclining to darkneſs; copious manner; to continue long in ſpeaking. 
tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured, 'SyNon. To Ive relates to the particular 
DUSKISHLY, ad. darkly; in ſuch a man- place where we inhabit; dvell to the building 
ner as 0 afford but little light. in which we reſide, We live in London, in 
DU'SKY, a. tending to darkneſs. Tending Middleſex, in the country; we dwell in a' 
to blackneſs, applied to colour. Figurae large houſe, a cottage, or a furniſhed lodging. 
as gloomy, lad, melancholy, applied to the 5 ee ee F « nor reſides con- 
mind, ſtantly in a place; an inhabitant. - 
DUST, J. | d»ft, Sax. ] earth, or other mat- DWE' LLING, J. the place of a perſon's 
ter reduced to ſraall particles. Figuratively, habitation, reſidence, or abode, ; 
the ſtate of diflolution to which bodies are, To DWI'NDLE, v. 4. [ dwinan; Sax. ] to 
reduced after being long buried. A mean, decreaſe, conſume, or grow leſs by degrees. 
low, and dejected ſtate, alluding to the cuſ- DYE, J. a colour given to a thing; a 
tom ot the Jews, who, in the time of affliction, ſtain. | 
lat in the duff, and covered their heads with = _— v. 4. [ deagan, Sax. ] to tinge or 
it likewiſe, colour a thing. 
, a $6, 4. filled, coloured, covered, or 2 1 2 wy follows the trade of 
pread with duſt. | colouring filks, ſtuffs, &c. = Pas 
: DUTCHESS, or DU'CHESS, /. [ducheſſe, | war part. [of die] eupiring 3 giving 
r. | the lady of a duke. up the ghoſt ; giving a new colour. 
bor Civ, or DU CH, J. a territory Pp NAS TV, 1 [ vac tla, Gr.] in Hiſtory, 
which gives title to, or has a duke for its ſo- a race or ſucceſſion of kings in the ſame line; 
2altTr pertaining to the dutc EY anc alter : 5 , . 
are decided by the decree of the Chancellor. ' temperament, habit, mixture of the blood, or 
DU"TEOUS, a. obedient; or performing other fluids in an animal body, : 
tho!e offices which parents or ſuperiors can DY'SENTERY, /. [dur erripia, Gr.] in 
claim; obſequious, or complying; enjoined Medicine, a looſeneſs, wherein very ill hu- 
dj or ariſing from thoſe relations a perſon mours are diſcharged by ſtool, —_— 


E AG 
blood. | 
DYSPEPSY, Je. Ldvemt la, Gr. ] a bad di- 


geſtion. 
DY'SPHONY, /. [Svaqwna, Gr.] a diffi- 
culty in ſpeaking. | 
DYSPNOE'A, /. [3:onvca, Gr: ] a diffi- 
culty of breathing. 
_ DY'SURY, /. [Fvozgia, Gr.] difficulty in 
making urine, or water. 


E. 


The fifth letter of the Alphabet, and 
the ſecond vowel, has different pro- 
I nugciations in moſt languages. In 
Engliſh, it has two ſounds ; long as ſcene, and 
ſhort as men. E is the moſt frequent vowel in 
the Engliſh language ; for it not only is uſed 
like the reſt, in the beginning or end of words, 
but has the peculiar quality of lengthening the 
foregoing vowel, as cdu, cane 5 many mane ; 
gap. gape glad, glade; bred, bre de; chin, 
chine; whip, wife 5 thin, things nod, node; 
tin, tine ; plum, plume. Yet it ſometimes 
occurs final, where yet the foregoing vowel is 
not lengthened, as gone, knowledge, edge, give. 
Anciently, almoſt every word ended with e; as 
for can, canne, for year, yeares for great, 
eate ; for need, neede ; for flock, flocke. Ea 
= the ſound of e long: the e is commonly 
lengthened rather by the immediate addition of 
@ than by the appoſition of e to the end of the 
word; as men, mean ; ſell, ſeal ; met, meat ; 
net, neat, As a numeral, E ſtands for 250. 
In Muſic, it denotes the tone e-/a-mi. In the 
Calendar, it is the fifth of the Dominical let- 
ters. On the Compaſs, it makes the Eaſt 
point, as E. S. E. I. e. Eaſt South Eaſt. A- 
mong Writers or Authors, it ſtands for exam- 
ple, or exempli, as e. gr. exempli gratia, or for 
example. 

EACH, [ eech} [pron.] [elc, Sax. ] either of 
two; every one ef any number. To each the 
correſpondent word is other, whether it be uſed 
of two, or a greater number. 

EAD, or ED, | Sax. ] in compound words, 
and eadig in the ſimple, denote happineſs or 
blefſedneſs. Thus, Hadward, or Edward, is 
a happy preſerver. Eadgar, happy power. 

EA'GER, [ger] a. e Sax. ] earneſt, 
ardent, longing ; impetuous; hot, or vehement 
ef diſpoſition; quick ; buſy. Keen; ſevere; 
biting, applied to the air. Brittle; inflexible, 
not ductile, when uſed by artiſts. Sharp, or 
Jour, applied to the tafte. 

EA'GERLY, | e&ger!y ] ad. with great ardour 
of defire ; impatiently ; ſharply ; quickly. 

EA'GERNESS, [ eegerne/s| /. warmth of 
deſire; impetuoſity ; quickneſs; in extreme 
Jonging, or impatience for the enjoyment of 
ſomething. 7 

EA'GLE, [ efgle] /. [ aigle, Fr.] a bird of 
prey, which builds on the tops of mountains ; 
is remarkable for the ſtrength of its ſight; 
and reckoned to be the king of the feathered 
race. It is uſed in heraldry, ſpread, to repre- 


EAR 
[ſent a prince of the Roman Empire, The 
ſtandard of the ancient Romans. 
EAGLE T, {eegler] /. [a diminutive of 
eagle] a young eagle. 
EA GRE, [eeger] a. [ger, Run, the 
ocean] a tide AN Furs another tide. 


* EA'LDERMAN, [e/derman} I. Sax. ] the 
name of a Saxon Mngiſtrate, the ſame as our 
Alderman ; which ſee. | 

EAR, [cer] . [eare, Sax. ] the orgen of 
hearing, or that part where animals receive 
the impreſſion of ſounds. In Muſic, a kind of 
peculiar and internal taſte, whereby we ate 
able to judge of the harmony of ſounds, 
Uſed with about, it fignifes the whole head 
or perſon, ** The city beaten down about 
their ears.” Knolles, Tn to up, all over, 
or entirely. ** Up to the ears in love.“ L'. 
ſtrange. To lend an ear, to liſten to with at- 
tention ; to regard or favour. In Botany, a 
long ſtring or cluſter of flowers or ſeeds pro- 
duced by certain plants. ** An' ear of corn,” 
To fall togetber by the ears, to ſcuffle, to fight. 
To fet together by the ears, to promote ſtriie or 
quarrels. | 

To EAR, [ecr] v. a. [| erian, Sax. ] to plow, 
or manure ground. Neuterly, to ſhoot into 
ears. | 

EA'RED, | cered] part. having ears, or han. 
dles; having ears, or ripe corn. 

EARL, [er{] /. | eorl, Sax. ] a title of the 
third rank among the nobility, though an- 
ciently the higheſt in the nation. Ear! nur 
al of England is a great officer, who ancieniy 
had ſeveral courts under his juriſdiction; asche 
court of chivalry, and the court of honour, 
Under him alſo is the herald's office, or col- 
lege of arms. He has ſome pre-eminence in 
the court of Marſhalſea, where he may fit in 
judgment againſt thoſe who effend within the 
verge of the king's court. This office has for 
ſeveral ages been hereditary in the moſt noble 
family of Howard. 

EA'RLDOM, [erldeom] /. the juriſdiction of 
an ear], or county trom whence an ear] receives 
his title. : 

EA'RLINESS, [erlineſs] ſ. the being 
ſoon; or the priority or equality of any ac- 
ra compared to ſomething elſe, oppoſed to 
ater. | 

EA'RLESS, [ cerleſs] a. without ears. 

EARLS-COLNE, a village in Eſſer, four 
miles S. E. of Halſtead. 

EA'RLY, ſeriy] a. [ær, Sax.] ſoon, in 
compariſon with ſomething elſe ; as, in the 
morning, with reſpect to the ſun riſing; in 
time, with reſpect to creation, a period ap- 
pointed, or the ſpace of continuance; in 
ſeaſon, in compariſon with other products. 

EA RL V, [#ly] ad. ſoon, betimes. In 
youth, or infancy, applied to age. 

To EARN, 7 v. a. [earnian, Sax.] to 
gain as the reward of wages or labour, at 
other performances 3 to deſerve ; to obtain. 

EA'RNEST, [ erneft ] a. ardent 3 warm, or 
importunate in any application; intent; fixed; 


eager, EA'RNEST, 


EA'R) 
ouineſs ; 
reality, 0 
ſomethin! 
tion ; a to 
money gi. 
gain. 

EA RN 
importuni 
louſly; e 

EAR 
yehemenc 

EA'R- 
the ear ; 

EA'R- 
diftance \ 


ments, A 


and an in 


tural bod 
the chem: 
or ſubſtra 
tory, 2 | 
our globe 
by fire, w 
generally 
ludſtance. 
world, or 
genera 0 
ochres, a 
bitants ot 
To E: 
to hide 
Neuterl 
EA'R 
from the 


of the ear 
EA RU 
earth; th 
oppoled t 
mental. 
EA RI 
or ſhakin 
ploion o 
matters. 
| EA'RT 
'Y 
to ſpiritua 
EAR. 


E A 8 
EA'RNEST, [erneft] /. [eorneft, Sax. ] ſeri- 
ouineſs ; a ſerious affair, oppoſed to a jeſt ; a 
reality, oppoſed to a fiction. Pledge 3 hanſel ; 
ſomething given by way of ſecurity and obliga- 
tion ; a token or ſpecimen of ſomething future ; 
money given in order to confirm or bind a bar- 


8 


"EARNESTLY, [erneftly] ad. with great 


„; eagerly. 
LRN ESTN ESS, | &rneftneſs | /. eagerneſs; 
vehemence ; warmth ; ſolicitude; Cate, 
EA'R-RING, [eer-ring] J. jewels worn in 
the ear; a ring worn in the ear. 
EA'R-SHOT, [Lor ot] /. that ſpace or 
ditance within which any thing may be 


heard. 3 

EARTH, [ertb] /. {cort5, Sax. ] in Natural 
Philoſophy, one of the four peripatetic ele- 
ments, a fimple, dry, and cold ſubſtance, 

and an ingredient in the compoſition of all na- 
| tural bodies. In Chemiſtry, the fourth of 
the chemical elements, ſuppoled to be the baſis 
or ſubſtratum of all bodies. In Natural Hiſ- 
tory, a foſſil or terreſtrial matter, whereof 
our globe conſiſts, which is neither difloluble 
dy fire, water, or air, is not tranſparent, and 
generally contains ſome degree of oil, or fatty 
ſudſtance. The terraqueous globe; this 
world, or preſent ſtate of exiſtence, The five 
genera of earths are, boles, clays, marls, 
ochres, and tripelas. Figuratively, the inha- 
bitants of the earth. 

To EARTH, [erth] v. a. | eardian, Sax. |] 
to hide under ground; to cover with earth. 

Neuterly, tos or hide itſelf under ground. 

EA'RTH-BURN, | errb-born] a. ſprung 
from the earth. Figuratively, deſcended from 
mean parents. 

| EARTHEN, [&r:hen] a. made of earth or 
| clay, 

EARTHLING, [ Ling] . an inhabitant 
of the earth; a poor trail creature. 

EARTHLY, [eri] a. belonging to the 
earth; this preſent ſtate of exiſtence; groſs, 
oppoled to ſpiritual ; corporeal, oppoſed to 
mental, | 

EARTHQUAKE, [errhbquake] ſ. a tremor 
cr ſhaking ot the earth, cauſed by the ex- 
Flonon of ſome ſubterraneous combuſtible 
matters. 

EARTHY, [erthy] a. conſiſting, compoſed 
„„ the earth, Groſs, oppoſed 
0 IPIT1tual, 
EAR-WAX, [eer-wax] /, the excremen- 
1 viſcous ſubſtance with which the 
ea 15 niled, 

3 5 es eri , [ear and wiga, 
+1 eath-winged inſect, of a long body, 
"151% ieveral legs, a fork at its tail, and of 
ede dlack colour, in gardens very preju- 
do carnations and frult. trees. 

i AAS E. ce. [aiſe, Fr.] freedom from 
"ſs ditturbance, applied to the mind. 
,, ein trom pain, applied to the body. 
Acchation trom labour, in order to re- 
er from fatigue, An elegant negligence, 


Neiſt 


importunity; warmly; atfectionately; zea- 


E A8 
applied to literary compoſitions. Synon, 
We fay a ready entrance, when no one ſtopy 
the paſſage ; an eaſy entrance, when the paſ- 
ſage is large and commodious. For the ſame 
-reafon we ſay of a woman without reſerve, 
that ſhe is eaſy of acceſs z and of a ſhoe that 


does not pinch, that it is eaſy. 


To EASE, [eeze| v. a. to free from pain; 
to releaſe from labour; to free from any 
thing which cauſes a diſagreeable ſenſation 
either in the body or mind. 

EA'SEFUL, [| eezeful] a. affording relax- 
ation from toil or iatigue; alleviating, dimi- 
niſhing, or removing pain; fit for reſt. 

EA'SEL, [exe] an inftrument uſed by 
painters to ſet their pictures on for the more 
ready performance of theit work. | 

EA'SILY, [eezily] ad. without difficulty, 
labour, impediment or pain. | 

EA'SINESS, | e&zine/s | /. a relative term, 
implying that a perſon's abilities are ſufficient, 
or more than fulfeient, to accompliſh any un- 
dertaking; to ſolve any point in learning, or 
to proſecute any. deſign propoſed; freedom 
from difficulty; the quality of being ſoon per- 
ſuaded to do or believe; compliance without 
oppoſition; credulity without ſuſpicion or 
examination; freedom from diſturbance, or 
trom any painful ſenſation. a 

EA'SINGWOLD, a town in the N. Ri- 
ding of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is on Friday. 
It is 2104 miles N. of London. 

EAST, [eeft] /[.. [ea, Sax. ] the quarter 
from whence the ſun riſes. | 

EA'STBOURN, à town of Suſſex, ſeated 
near the ſea, and is chiefly noted for the 
plenty of birds hereabout, called Wheatears. It 
is 644 miles S. S. E. of London. 

EA ST-BRENT, a village in Somerſet. 
ſhire, 4 miles N. of Huntſpil. | 

EA'ST-DEAN, a village in Suſſex, 
miles N. of Chicheſter. 

EA'STER, | Eefter] . [eaftre, Sax.] the 
time when Chriſtians celebrate the reſurrec- 
tion of Chriſt from the grave. The word 
uſed to denote this ſeaſon has no relation to 
this folemnity, but took its riſe from E4ſtre, 
the name of the Saxon deity or goddeſs whoſe 
feſtival was celebrated about this time of the 
year; and after its aboliſhment by Chriſtianity, 
the name was retained, and to this day uſed to 
ſignify the feſtival of Chriſt's reſurrection, as 
mentioned above. | 

EA'STERN, [eſter] a. ſituated, looking, 
or tending towards the eaſt, or that point of 
the compaſs in which the ſun riſes, 

EAST-GRI'NSTEAD, a town in Suffer, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is a borough, 
has a handſome church, and ſends two. mem- 
bers to parliament. The aſſizes for the county 
are ſometimes held here, It is 29 miles S. of 
London. 

EAST-HA'RLING, a town in Norfolk, 
whoſe market is on Tueſdays. It is 88 miles 
from London. 

EAST-I'LSLEY, a town in Berkſhire, 
ſeated between two hills among fruitful corn- 

fields, 
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E BI 
fields, and excellent downs, for feeding ſheep. 
Ihis place is not contemptible; has a market 
every Wedneſday in the ſummer, chiefly for 
ſheep. It is 533 miles W. of London. 


< 


EASTLOU'E a town of Cornwall, with a 


market on Saturdays. It is ſeated pretty com- 


modiouſly on a creek of the ſea, over which 
there is a large ftone bridge, ſupported by 
many arches, which leads to Weſtlooe, ſtand- 
ing between two hills. They are both cor- 
porations, and ſend members to parliament. 
The chief benefit which the inhabitants have 
is in their hiihery. It is 232 miles W. by S. 
of London. | | 

EASTME'ON, a village in Hampſhire, 
five miles S. E. of Petersfield. 

EA'STWARD, Ce a. [ eafiweard, 
Sax. | towards the eaſt, er that point of the 
compaſs where the ſun riſes when in the 
equinoctial points. 

EA'SY, 83 a. to be per ſormed without 
fatigue, incumbrance, or difficulty: free from 
diſturbance or anxiety ; believing without 
enquiry or oppoſition ; credulous; comply- 
ing ; free from bodily pain; without forma- 
lity ; elegantly negligent. 


To EAT, [ect] v. a. [preter ate or eat, 


participle cat, or cater | | earn, Sax, | to devour 
or conſume by the mouth. Figuratively, to 
corrode or deſtroy, applied to the adlion of 
ſome corroiive ſubſtance; to conſume prodi- 
gally ; to retract or uniay a thing when joined 
to word, Neuterly, to go to meals; to feed; 
to take foods; to conſume by corroding, 

EA”"TABLE, [e444 } a. fit for food, or 
capable ot being chewed and ſwallowed. 

EATER, | eter] /. a perſon who chews 
and twallows any food; that which corrodes, 

EA'TON, a town of Buckinghamſhire, lying 
pear Windfor. It is ſeated on the banks. of the 
Thames, over which there is a handſome bridge 
between it and Windſor, and is famous for a 
ſchool and college founded by Henry VI. 
King's college in Cambridge admits of no 
other ſtudents tor fellows but what have been 
brought up here, It is 20 miles W. of Lon- 
don. 

EA'VES, [eve] . [efeſe, Sax.] the edges 
of a roof which hang over a houſe. 

To EA'VES-DROP, [ eeves-qrcp] v. a. to 
catch what drops from the eaves of a houſe. 
Figuratively, to liſten under the windows of a 
perſon's houſe, in order to diſcover ſecrets. 

EA'VES-DROPPER, | eeves-dropper ] J. 
one who liſtens under a perſon's windows, in 
order to diſcover the ſecrets of a family. 

EBB, /. [ ebba, Sax. | the flowing back or 
retreat of water towards the ſea; a ſhrinking 
of water in a river, by the turn of its tide. 
Figuratively, decay; decline; waſte; a low 
condition. 

To EBB, v. x. to flow back towards the ſea. 
Figuratively, to decline; to decay; to waſte. 

E BIONIT ES, /. a fect of heretics, who 
roſe in the very beginning of the church; they 
are diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the one be- 


lie red chat Jeſus Chriſt was born of a virgin, | 
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E C H 


and all the other parts of the Chriltian reli : 


but added the 'Fewifh ceremonies. ta it; 
the others believed him to be born after the 
manner of other men, and denied hisdiviai 
E'BEN, E'BON, or E'BONY, 7. 3 
Lat.] in Natural Hiftory, a kind of woc! 
brought from the Indies, of a black colour. 
tee ANG _ heavy, ſuſceptible of . 
very fine poliſh, and on that a ; 
Mcfaic Mat inlaid AER, TOON 
EBRI'ETY, / [ebrietas, Lat.] intoxication 
occaſioned by ſtrong liquors ; drunkenneſs. 
EBRIO'SITY, /. [ebrigfitas, Lat.] habitual 


drunkenneſs. 


of boiling with heat. Figuratiyely, an inteſ. 
tine motion of the particles of the body; the 
commotion, ſtruggle, fermentation or effer. 
veſcence occaiioned by the mingling tegether 
any alcaline and acid liquor. 
ECCE'NTRIC, or ECCE'NTRICAL, 
[ chſentrik, or ekſemrikal] g. | eccentricus, Lat] 
departing or deviating from a center ; not 
having the ſame center. Figurative y, nc 
anſwering the ſame deſign; not anſwering the 
end intended. Irregular ; not conſiſtent with 
apy rule, or eſtabliſhed cuſtom, 
ECCENTRICITY, [| ek/entrifty] /. the 
departing from, or the ſtate of a thing with a 
different center from another; excurſion from 
an employment, or proper ſphere of action; 
an improper fituation. In Aftronomy, ap- 
plied to the earth, the diſtance between the 
tocus and the center of its elliptic orbit, 
ECCHY'MOSIS, [. ingiunriy 
Gr. ] in Surgery, extravaſation of blood from 
a vein in the arm betwixt the fleſh and ſkin. 
E'CCLESHAL, a town in Staffordſhire, 
whoſe market is on Fridays. It is 1424 miles 
N. N. W. af London, 5 
ECCLESIA'STES, /. a canonical bock of 
the Old Teſtament, the deſign of which is to 
ſhew the vanity of ſublunary things, 
ECCLESIA'STIC, or ECCLESIA'STI- 
CAL, a. | ecclefiafticus, Lat. | relating or a+ 
propriated to the ſervice of the church. 
ECCLESIA'STIC, / a perſon devoted u 
the ſervice of the church; a clergyman. 
ECCOPRO'TICS, [ eteopritiks] I. [ix an 
Apo, Gr.] in Phyſic, medicines which 
purge gently. | 5 
E CHINA TE, or E'CHINATED, Lea 
or tkinated} part. or a. ¶ from echinus, Lat. 
briſtled like a hedge-hog ; ſet with prickles 
ECHI'NUS, [ekinus] /. [ Lat. Ja hedge-b&; 
a ſtell-fiſn ſet with prickles. In Botany, tht 
prickly head or cover of the ſeed or top © 
any plant, In Architecture, a member o. 
ornament near the bottom of the Ionic - 
other capitals, next id the abacus taking ns 
name from the roughneſs of its carvings fe. 
ſembling the prickly rind of a cheſgut, 7 
prickly coat of a hedge-hog; it 15 called "Fn- 
by the Italians, and cggs and anchor by 
glim workmen, becaute carved with anchor» 
darts, and ovals, or eggs. 


E'CHO, [#5] /. Lx, Gr. pod 


EBULLI'TION, / Cebullitio, Lat.] the 29 
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6 Lat.] 


EES 


verberated or reflected to the ear from ſome 
folid body. In Muſic, it is the repeating 
ſome parts of the ſtrain in a very low or ſoft 
tone. By the Poets, Echo is ſuppoſed to be a 
nymph, who pined into a ſound. 

o E'CHO, [=]; v. 7. to reſound; to be 
ſounded back a ſecond time. Actively, to 
multiply a ſound. . 

:CCLAIRCI'SSEMENT), [ &hairſetzming | 
/. Fr.] the at of clearing up, or explaining 
any aſtair by word of mouth. F 

ECLA'T, [ eklaw | . [ Fr. ] ſplendor; luſ- 
tre, or lory. 


ECLE'CTIC, a. [ixazxTx3%, Gr. ] ſelect- 


ing; or having a power of chooſing or preter-|. 


ring. | 

ECLI'PSE, / [li. Gr.] in Aftro- 
nomy, a darkening of one of the luminaries, 
by the interpoſition of ſorae opaque body be- 
tween it and the eye, or between it and the 
moon. The ſun is eclipſed by the moon's 
intervening between the earth and the ſun. 
An eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere 
of the earth, being between the ſun and moon, 
hinders the light of the ſun from falling upon, 
and being reflected by, the moon: if the light 
of the ſun is kept off from the whole body of 
the moon, it is a zoral eclipſe ; if from a part 
only, it is 2 partial one. A ſtate of darkneſs, 
or want of knowledge, applied to the mind. 


EDG 

raptured ; or elevated to an eeſtacy. Tending 
to external objects. | 

E'CTYPE, . [Cle rurae, Gr.] a copy. 

E'CURIS, [ecurte] /. [Fr.] a covered 
lace wherein horſes are houſed. 

To E'DDER, v. 4. to bind or interweave 
a fence. Y 
E'DDER, %. ſuch fence wood as is com- 
monly put upon the top ot tences, and binds or 
interweaves each other, — 
E DDV, / [ed and ea, Sax. ] water which 
is beat and returns back again to che place from 
whence it lowed, Figuratively, a whirlpool; 
a Circular motion; a whirlwind. 


manner. Eddy water, among Mariners, im- 
lies dead water. 

EDE'MATOSE, a. [ o:Y5,pua, Gr. ] ſwelling ;. 
full of humours. See OzpDEmaToOUs. . 
E'DGAR, (fon of Edmund) ſucceeded his 
brother in 959, when he was 16 years of age. 


wars or commotions, which was owing to his 
vaſt preparations both by ſea and land, fo that 
none dared to attack him, and, without ſtriking 
a ſtroke, obliged the kings of Wales, Ireland, 
and the iſle of Man, to acknowledge him for 
their ſovereign ; and it is ſaid, that he was 
rowed down the river Dee by 8 kings his vaſ- 
ſals, he himſelf fitting at the helm. There 


To ECLIPSE, v. @. to darken any lumi- 
nary, Figuratively, to deſtroy any light; to 
drown a lefſer light by ſuperior ſplendour ; to 
cloud ; to obſcure; to diſgrace. 

ECLIPTIC, / | txAermTG, Gr. ] in Aſ- 
tronomy, is a great circle of the ſphere, ſup- 
poſed to be drawn through the middle of the 
rodlack, making an angle with the equinoctial 
of about 2 30', which is the ſun's greateſt 
declination; or, more ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is 
the path or way, among the fixed ſtars, that 
tue earth appears to deſcribe to an eye placed 
in the ſun, Some call it the way of the ſun; 
becaule the ſun, in his apparent annual mo- 
tion, never deviates from it, as all the other 
planets do, more or leſs. It is called eclipric, 
by reaſon all eclipſes happen when the planets 

are in or near its nodes. In Geography, it is 
a creat circle on the terreſtrial globe, not only 
awering to, but falling within, the plane of 
the celeſtial ecliptic. 

ECLOGUE, [, [ixxoyt, Gr.] a 

paſtoral poem, whoſe ſcenes are confined to 
rurablite, and whoſe perſonages are ſhepherds. 
LCO'NOMY. See Ozconomr. 
ECPHRA'CTICS, [ ekfraktiks] . [* and 
$22779, Gr. | ſuch medicines as open the veſ- 
lels through which the humours are to paſs, 
or which render tough humours thin, and 
thereby promote their diſcharge. 

5 CSTASY, #S- [izcac, Gr.] any ſudden 
pation ot the mind, by which the thoughts 
are ſor a time abſorbed ; exceſſive joy or rap- 
ture g enthuſiaſm. 


 CSTASIED, 4. enraptured ; elevated; 
er ablorbed. 


+CSTA"T1C, or ECSTA TICAL, 4. en- 


was another circumſtance alſo which tended to 
keep things quiet during all Edgar's reign; 
and that was his. being the greateſt patron of 
the monks, who had it in their power to pre- 
ſerve peace. He recalled Dunſtan, and made 
him archbiſhop of Canterbury. The ſecular 
priefts were expelled the monaſteries, and the 
regulars put in their room ; theſe latter were 
alſo again put in poſſeſſion of the eccleſiaſtical 
benefices, and the ſeculars ejected. He con- 
trived a good expedient to clear the country 
of wolves, which were then very numerous, 
and made terrible havock among the flocks, 
Inſtead of the tributes of gold, filver, and cat- 
tle, paid him by the Welch, he ordered them, 
in 961, to bring him every year goo wolyes 
heads; and publiſhed, throughout England, a 
general pardon to all criminals, on condition 
they brought him, by ſuch a time, a certain 
number of wolves tongues, in proportion to 
their ſeveral crimes; ſo that in 3 years time 
there was not one left. He alſo freed the 
nation from the worſt kind of wolves, corrupt 
and unjuſt judges and magiſtrates. This king 
married Eltrida, the daughter of the earl of 
Devonſhire; the ſtory contains ſomewhat ex- 
traordinary. Edgar hearing that Ordgar earl 
of Devonſhire had a daughter gamed Elfrida 
eſteemed the greateſt beauty in England, he 
was reſolved to make her his wife, if ſhe 
anſwered the deſcription, and ſent earl Ethel. 
wold, his favourite, to bring him an account, 
Ethelwold, upon ſeeing the young lady, fell 
deſperately in love with her himſelf, and pri- 
vately, married her. Upon his return he told 
the king there was nothing extraordinary in 


her, whereupon the king laid afide his a 


E DDV, 4. whirling, moving in a circular | 


His reign was one continued calm, without any 


| 
; 
| 
| 
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of marrying her. Ethelwold one day repre- 
ſented to the king, that, though Elfrida was not 
fit for a king, yet ſhe was 1o great a fortune 
that it would be a vaſt advantage to a ſubjeQ, 
and ſo got the king's leave to marry her; upon 
which his marriage was ſolemnized publicly. 
However, Edgar was informed of Ethelwold's 
treachery ; upon this he was reſolved to ſee 
her himſelf, and going into thoſe parts where 
Ethelwold kept her, upon ſome pretence or 
other he told Ethelwold he defired to lee his 
wife, Ethelwold was quite confounded at 
this, but he could not prevent it. As ſoon as 
the king ſaw her, he was quite enamoured with 
her beauty, and was reſolved to be revenged on 
the perfidious earl. Soon after Ethelwold was 
found murdered in a wood. Edgar ſhortly 
after was married to Elfrida, by whom he lett 
one ſon, Ethelred, who ſucceeded his brother 
Edward. Edgar died 975, in the gad year of 
his age, having reigned about 16 years after 
Edwy's death: he was buried at Glaſtonbury. 
Edgar was a prince of a very mixed character, 
in which the vicicus paſſions very often predo- 
minated. Though we grant him to have been 
a ſound politician, an excellent legiſlator, and 
' a monatch whoſe abilities were employed for 
the benefit of his country, we muſt own at 
the ſame time that he aſcended the throne of 
Mercia by the moſt flagrant injuſtiee; that he 
was ſuperſtitious in his religion, lawleſs in his 
paſſion, and bloody in his revenge; for, excluſive 
of the vengeance upon Ethelwold, he deſtroyed 
the whole iſle of Thanet with fire and ſword, 
becauſe a few of the inhabitants had been con- 
cerned in plundering ſome merchants from 
Vork. He extended his liberality to men of 
learning and genius; his court was hoſpitable 
and magnificent, and generally filled with a 
concourſe of foreigners, who were charmed 
with his elegance and politeneſs; and, from the 
tranquillity of his reign, he acquired the deno- 
mination of Edgar the Pacific. 

EDGE, / | coge, Sax: | the ſharp fide of any 
cutting inſtrument; a narrow part ariſing from 
one which is broader; the extremity, border, 
or gutſide of a thing; intenſenets of defire ; 
keenneſs; acrimony of temper. To ſet the teeth 
en edge, means to cauſe a tingling pain in the 
teeth. 

To EDGE, v. a. to ſharpen, or make an 
inſtrument cut better; to border or put ſome- 
thing round the extremities of a thing; to 
exaſperate ; to excite; to put in ſuch a poſition 
as40 make way or give room: to advance be- 
yond a line, er ſituation. Neuterly, to ad- 
Vance, or move forward againſt any obſtacle, or 
body moving in an oppoſite direction; to go 
Cloſe upon a wind, and fail flow, 

E'DGED, part. ſharp, oppoſed to blunt. 

E'DGING, / ſomething added by way ef 
ernament; a narrow lace. In Gardening, 
rows of ſhrubs or plants, placed round the ex- 
tremities of a bed, inftead of borders. 

E'DGELESS, à. not fit to cut with; blunt. 

E'DGEWISE, ad. with the edge placed in 


E Di 
| E'DGWORTH, or E'DGWARE, a 
in Middleſex, with a market on Thurſday, 
It is 8 miles N. W. of London. 

E'DIBLE, a. [ eds, Lat. ] fit to 7 
for food. ] . 

E' DIC T, / C edictum, Lat.] in matter: of 
civil policy, is an order or inſtrument figned 
and ſealed by a prince, to ſerve as a law to hit 
ſubjects. 

EDIFICA'TION, [ edificatis, Lat.] im. 
pro vement; the act of advancing a perſon in 
religion. a 

E'DIFICE, /, [ ed:ficivm, Lat.) a building 
or houſe, generally applied to fignify ſome 
large or pompous building. 15 

EDIFIER, /. one who improves another by 
inſtruction, 

To E'DIFY, v. a. [edifico, Lat.] to build; 
to improve by inſtruction ; to inſtru, or 
teach. | 

E'DILE, . [ædilis, Lat.] the title of an 
officer among the Romans, who reſembled the 
city-marſhal in London, or a ſutveyor. 

E'DINBURGH, the capital of Scotland, 
where, for ſome ages before the Union, the 
kings of Scotland had their uſual reſidence 
at Holyrood-houſe. It conſiſts principally of 
one ſtreet, with lanes or wynds running from 
it; the ground riſing gradually from Holy. 
rood-houſe to the Canongate-kead, which 
is, the ſuburb, and from thence to the al. 
tle, which is the higheſt part of the city. 
The principal ſtreet, beſides this, is called the 
Cowgate, and is on the S. fide of the other ; 
from this ſeveral lanes run up the hill, w- 
wards the univerſity, and Herriot's hoſpital, 
From the caſtle to the palace is uſually rec- 
koned a Scotch mile in length, but in breadth 
the city js no where above half a mile. The 
houſes are built of ſtone, and are, in the high- 
ſtreet, fix or ſeven ſtories high, each ſtory 


being a diſtin houſe ; and near the Parlia- 


ment-cloſe they are 14 ſtories high, or up- 
wards ; but then they are built on the fide ofa 
hill, and on the other ſide they are of the 
common height. It has a lake on the N, fide, 
and every where elſe is ſurrounded by a ftrong 
wall. The caſtle is very ſtrong both by ma- 
ture and art, and was kept by the king's forces 
in the laſt rebellion, though the city itſelf was 
taken. The harbour of this city is at Leith 
a pretty large town, to which there is a fine 
walk from Edinburgh. It is ſeated in the 
moſt plentiful part of this kingdom; and war 
ter is conveyed to it, by leaden pipes, from er- 
celleat ſprings. The other remarkable build 
ings are, the parliament houſe, with a large 
court called the Parliament-cloſe, in 

middle of which is the ſtatue of king Charles 
II. On the W. fide of it is the council- houſe, 
and to the S. the ſeſſions-houſe, where the 
ſupreme courts of judicature are held. The 
high-church, which was the cathedral, is nos 
divided into four, which, with the reſt, and the 
chapel in the caſtle, make twelve in all. Her. 
riot's-hoſpital is a ſtately ſtruQure, deſie 


a particular direction. 
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| 8. fide; which has large preeincts, 
bong 5 high walls, and divided into 
three courts; the public ſchobls are large and 
commodious; and here are houſes for the 
profeſſors. It was built by king James VI. 
and has a very good library. The common 
burying-place of the city is Gray-Friars- 
charch-yard, where there are abundance of 
ene monumests. The caſtle is ſeated at the 
W. end, and is inacceſſible, except on the fide 
next the city. The palace called Holy-rood- 
houſe was formerly an abbey, and is a hand- 
ſme, convenient ſtructure. This city is go- 
verned by a Lord-Provoſt, four bailiffs, and a 
common- council. It ſends two members to 
parliament, one for the city, and another for 
the ſhire. It is 3783 miles N. N. W, of Lon- 
don. Lon. 3. 2. W. lat. 55. 57. N. 

EDI'TION, . [editio, Lat.] the publica- 
tion or impreſſion of a book. 

EDITOR, /. one who prepares a manu- 
ſcript for the preſs, and corrects the errors of 
the proof-ſheet while it is printing. 

E DMUND I. the eldeſt of Edward the 
Elder's legitimate ſons, was about 18 years of 
age when he came to the crown of England. 
No ſooner had Edmund began his reign, but 
the reſtleſs Dane prepared for a revolt; and 

ala, who had fled to Ireland after his late 
defeat, returned: being furniſhed with troops 
from Olaus, king of Narway, he recovered 
Northumberland, and marched into Mercia; 


| and by the aſſiſtance of his countrymen got pol- 


ſeſſion of ſeveral places which Edw. had taken 
from them. K. Edmund marched towards 
the north, and engaged Anlaff near Cheſter, 
and was preparing to renew the fight next day ; 
but the archbiſhops of Canterbury and York, 
who were in the two armies, obtained a treaty 
to be concluded by break of day, by which 
Edmund yielded up to the Dane all the coun- 
try north of Watling-ſtreet. K. Edmund did 
not like this treaty, but was forced by the 
robles to comply with it. Some time after, 
Anlaff and Reginald, who had likewiſe been 
elccted kings, the Mercians, Danes, and the 
King of Cumberland, with one conſent, took 
p arms, in order to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. 
As loon as Edmund had intelligence of theſe 
troceecing, he marched into Mercia, and took 
fom? towns, and put the Danes into ſuch con- 
ternation, that the two kings fled out of the 
land. The Danes upon this threw down 
their arms, and ſwore allegiance to Edmund. 
Then he ſubdued Cumberland, and gave it to 
the king of Scotland to fix him in hi« intereſt ; 
but reſerved the ſovereignty of it to himſelf, 
and obliged the Scotch king todo him ho- 
mage tor it, Edmund did not long enjoy the 
truits of his victories : as he was celebrating 
the feſtival of the corverſion of the Saxons, 
« Pucklekirk, in Glouceſterſhire, one Leolf, a 
A0tr10U3 robber, who had been baniſhed for 
hi; crimes, impudently came ard ſeated him- 
felt in the hall where the king was at dinner. 
Seung; provoked at his inſolence, ordered 
um to de ſeized ; but obſerving he was draw- 


EDM 

ing his dagger to defend himſelf, the king 
ſtarted up in a great rage, and, taking hold of 
him by the hair, dragged him out of the hall ; 
and whilſt he was wholly engaged in venting 
his paſſion, the infamous Leolf ſtabbed him 
to the heart with a dagger, ſo that he fell dead 
on the ſpot,, in the 8th year of his reign, 
A. D. 948, leaving behind him two ſons, 
Edwy and Edgar, by Elgiva his wife. Some 
of this king's laws are ſtill in being, which 
ſhew how much ha regarded the good of his 
ſubjects. Among the reſt he ordered, that in 
gangs of robbers the oldeſt of them ſhould be 
hanged ; which was the firſt lan n England 
that puniſhed robbery with death, the puniſh- 
ment before being only pecuniary, Though 
Edmund reigned but about eight years, yet in 
that ſhort period, he exhibited ſpecimens of 
extraordinary courage, ability, and regard for 
the welfare of his ſubjects. 

E'DMUND, firnamed Ironfide, ſucceeded 
Ethelred II. in 1016. Upon his father's death, 
the city of London, all the lords that were 
there, proclaimed him king of England, whiltt 
the Danes, and all the places in their poſſeſ- 
ſion, declared for Canute ; but a great many 
of the Engliſh who were among them Game 
over to Edmund. Canute's firſt attempt was 
upon London, as being Edmund's chief ſup- 
port, which he beſieged three times, but with- 
out ſucceſs. Before the laſt of theſe ſieges a 
great battle was fought, in which both kings 
eminently diſplayed their courage and con- 
duct, and the two armies parted at laſt with 
equal loſs on both ſides; though the Engliſh 


— — 


gem of the falſe Edric, who was now on the 
ſide of the Danes: he cut off the head of a ſoldier 
who reſembled Edmund, held it upon the top 
of his lance, in ſightof the Engliſh, and cried, 
Fly, fly, you ſcoundrels; behold the head of 
your king in whom you truſt !'” This would 
infallibly have occaſioned their defeat, if Ed- 
mund had not ſhewed himſelf with his hel- 
met off, and ſo revived the courage of his ſol- 
diers, which by Edric's artitice began to droop. 
The battle laſted till night, and Edmund pre- 
pared to renew it the next morning; but Ca- 
nute marched off in the night, and went end 
beſieged London a third time. Five pitchec 
battles were fought with various ſucceſs; in 


Edmund, went over to the Danes with the 
body of forces he commended, which put the 
Engliſh into ſuch a conſternation, that they 
threw down. their arms and fled. Neverthe- 
leſs, Edmund drew together a very powerfu 
army, and marched towards Glouceſter, in 
queſt of the enemy; Canute advanced to- 
wards him, in order to give him battle. The 
two kings ſtood in view of each other, at the 
head of their reſpective armies. At laſt EA- 
mund propoſed to Canute, that, in order to pre- 


cide the quarrel by ſingle combat. The cir- 
cumſtances relating to this affair are very un- 


| certain, However, the reſult was, that a peace 
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were in danger of being worfted, by a ftrata- | 


the laſt, Edric, who had reconciled himſelf tor. 


vent the effuſion; of blood, they two fhould de- 
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E D U 
was concluded, by the partition of the king - 
dom; Edmund was to have Weſſex, 1. e. all 
ſouth of the Thames, with London, and a part 
of the ancient kingdom of Eſſex; and Canute 
to have Mercia, Northumberland, and Eaſt- 
Anglia. The valiant and generous king Ed- 
mund did not enjoy his ſhare quite a year, be- 
ing murdered by the procurement of the vil- 
lain Edric, duke of Mercia, and his brother- 
in-law, who, being conſcious what a falſe trai- 


tot he had been, feared the union of the two 


kings might be deſtructive to him: he im- 
mediately haſted to tell Canute what he had 
done, who vad the greateſt abhorrence of ſo 
barbarous an action, though he diſſembled it 
for the preſent, and promiſed to advance Edric 
above all the peers of the realm. He was as 
good as his word; for, not long after, he order- 
ed him to be beheaded, his body to be thrown 
into the Thames, and his head to be fized 
on the higheſt gate in London. Edmund left 
two ſons, Edmund and Edward, by his wife 
Algitha. He was buried at Glaſtonbury ; and 
with him the Saxon Monarchy in England in 
a manner ended, having laſted 190 years from 
Egbert's eſtabliſhment; 432 from the found- 
ing of the heptarchy ; and 368 from the arrival 
of Hengiſt. This prince, during his ſhort 
reign, exhibited proofs of the moſt undaunted 
courage, invincible fortitude, conſummate pru- 
dence, and ſublime generoſity. ; 

E DRED ſucceeded Edmund I. in 948. 
The Danes, according to their uſual cuſtom 
upon the acceſſion of a new king, began to 
revolt, and gained over to their fide Malcolm, 
king of Scotland; but Edred marched into 
Northumberland, and obliged them to ſue for 
peace: upon which Malcolm ſtruck up a 
"hin x with Edred, and paid him the ſtipulated 

omage. But the Danes would not yet be 
quiet; he therefore marched into the north, 
made a terrible {laughter among the rebels, 
and laid waſte the country for ſeveral miles. 
Edric fled into Scotland, and the Northum- 
brians threw themſelves upon Edrel for 
mercy : he generouſly replaced Edric on the 
throne, only impoſing a tribute on him, and 
making him ſwear allegiance to him. But 
the perfidious Danes laid an ambuſh for him, 
as he was returning towards Weſſex, and fell 
fuddenty on his rear. Exaſperated to the laſt 
degree, he returned, diveited Northumberland 
v1 its royalty, and reduced it to a province; 
making earl Oſulf, an Engliſhman, the firſt 
OO Edred, now abſolute lord of all 
Fngland, governed his kingdom in perfect 
tranquillity, and turned his thoughts wholly 
to religion, wherein he was implicitly directed 
dy Dunitan, abbot of Glaſtonbury, who had 
zu every thing the aſcendant over him: by his 
advice he rebullt Glaſtonbury church and mo- 
nattery ; he allo rebuilt Croyland and Abing- 
ton monaſteries. Edred died in the 10th year 
Gi his reign in 938. 

To EDUCATE, v. a. [ educo, Lat.] to 
bring up a perſon; to give inſtruction to a 
TA on ering his minority, 


E D W 
EDUCATION, . the care taken of ⁊ 
ſon in his younger years to adorn his mind with 

learning and morality. | 

To EDU'CE, v. 4. [educo, Lat.] to bring 
out; to extract; to bring to light; or to 
bring from a ſtate of concealment. 

To EDU'LCORATE, v. a. [from 4u:; 
Lat.] to ſweeten. 4 
: EDULCORA'TION, J. in Pharmacy, the 
weetening of a thing by means of honey, ſv. 
gar, or ſyrup. In Chemiſtry, the act of freſh. 
ening or cleanſing a thing from its ſalts by 
frequent waſhing in water, 

E'DWARD the Elder ſucceeded Alfred, 
in the year goo. Ethelward, ſon to Alfreg's 
elder brother Ethelbert, aimed at the crown; 
but meeting with no encouragement from the 
Englith, he applied himſelf to the Danes, who 
immediately. proclaimed him king of England, 
pretending, as they were poſſeſſed of half the 
kingdom, they had as much right to make 2 
king as the Weſt-Saxons, Edward marched 
directly againſt them, and they were obliged 
to abandon their new-made king Ethelwar!, 
and baniſh him out of their country, Ethel. 
ward went over to France, and in a ſhort time 
returned with a large body of Normans, land. 
ed them in Eſſex, and ſoon made himſelf 
maſter of that province, This encouraged the 
Danes to take up arms again in his favour, 
Edward obtained many victories in this war, 
Ethelward was flain in battle in 905, in 
which battle (which was very, obſtinate and 
bloody on both ſides) king Edward loſt many 
of his nobles, and the Danes their king Lol- 
rick. They continued the war two years alter, 
yet they were conſtrained at laft to ſue for 
peace, which they obtained on condition they 
would own Edward as their ſovereign, and the 
Normans ſhould return to France, In 919 
the war broke out again, and Edward ſoon 
beat the Danes in two engagements, and at 
laſt quite expelled them out of the kingdom 
of Mercia. This war laſted, with ſome inter- 
vals ot reſpite, 12 years, in which time a great 
number of battles were fought, and the 
Danes continually loſt ground, till Edwerd 
obliged them to lay down their arms, and 
acknowledge him once more as their {oit- 
reign. Atter the peace was concluded wi 
the Danes, A. D. g22, Edward marched 
againſt the Welch, obtained a fignal vice) 
over them, and compelled the Welch king 
Rees ap Madoc, to ſue for peace, promi's 


to pay the uſual tribute for the future. The 
| Cumberland Britons 
| Edward. 


likewife ſubmitted t0 
Hie died in the 95th yer of his 
reign, A. D. 925 and was interred at Wi- 
cheſter. | 

| E'DWARD the Younger ſucceeded RO 
in 975. There were great contentions abou 
the tucceſſion. The monks and their pi" 
were for Edward, Edgar's eldeſt ſon, w_ 
about 14 years of age; and the nobles,“ 

' were uncaly at the power and great er 
heaped upon the monks, were for Ethe . 
In the mean time, Duaſtan, ſcaring to pai 
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per. | voted, taking advantage of the favour of the advice of a general aſſembly convened at Glou- 
with ople; who had an high opinion of his ceſter, a peace was patched up for the pre- 
ſanctity, rites on 2 ſudden, and leads prince | ſent 4 but it did not laſt long, Goodwin and 

bring Edward by the hand towards the church, and his ſons, reſuſing to appear before the general 
Ir to there anoints him king. The nobles mur-aſſembly, were banithed the realm, and ac- 
mured at this; but ſeeing he had the people cordingly they patſed over ſea, They re- 

lulcis, to back him, they were forced to acquieſce. turned in a hoſtile manner, and entered the 
Dunſtan immediately aſſumed the regency. Thames with a fleet of ſhips ; but an accom- 
y, the King Edward, after he had reigned little | modation was once more agreed on. A little 
„ ſy. more than three years, came to a tragical end after, William the Baſtard, duke of Nor- 
freſh. in 979, As he was one day returning from mandy, arrived in Englaud, to pay a viſit to 
is by hunting, and came near Corte-caſtle, in the king Edward. In 1051, Edward aboliſhed for 
ile of Purbeck, in Dorſetſhire, where his ſtep- [ever the tax called Danegeld, which amount- 
fred, mother Elfrida and her fon Ethelred reſided, ed to 40, oool. a year, and had been paid for 
lfred's he rode off from his company . to pay her a g8 years. In 1053 earl Goodwin died. In 
'OWn ; viſit, Elfrida, being informed the king was 1054 the Welch made an inroad into Eng- 
m the 1 dhe gate, ran to receive him, and preſſed land, and plundered Hereford ; but earl Ha- 
„ Who bim to alight. As he only deſigned to pay rold, ſon of Goodwin, marching againſt 
gland, his reſpects to her as he patled by, he defired them with an army he had himſelf raiſed 
lf the a glals of wine to drink her health; which put them to the rout, and drove them out of 
nake a being brought to him as he fat on his horſe, the country, which raiſed him and” Zo 
arched the innocent king no ſooner lifted the glaſs|the eſteem of the people, and they Hem es 
bliged to his mouth, but a villain, at the private in-|talk openly that no man was ſo worthy to 

Iward, ſirgation of the cruel queen, ſtabbed him in |fucceed to the crown as Harold. The kin 
Ethel. the back with a dagger. He was ſucceeded to defeat Harold's hopes, ſent for his ene 
r „ ay: _ Edward, ſon of Edmund Ironſide, out of 
LITE : the Confeſſor, ſon of Ethel- Hungary: he accordingly came over to Eng- 
mfelf red and Emma, ſucceeded Hardicanute, June land, with his fon Edgar Atheling, and his 
N the 8, 1041, He had ſpent great part of his two daughters, 1037; but died ſon after his 
avour, lite in Normandy. Goodwin, who had made arrival. In 106g the Welch again renewed 
| War, him ſwear that he would marry his daughter, their. incurſions, and were again repulſed by 
A fe rr organ pa and got Edward | Harold and his brother Toſton, who obliged 
_ R e dae _ king of Eng- them to dethrone Griffin, and become tribu- 
"I 3 hk . Cons ol weak under- tary to England, The Northumbrians, being 
„„ : rms, and expelled him their country. 
r  nS 
| TS yam his „his brother; but the people made ſu ws 
bo a a Hons nag his mar- monſtrances to him of Teſton's ill —.— 
185 ae. we, = 85 * a as long as poſ- ment, that he obtained their pardon, and pro- 
and at as he really food _ args: Pong _—_— — e f mann 
ingdom eſponed her, er, he ed him the affe ions of the whole people, 
a great wii bs Kt er Pu Ty Windſor, | was uſing a}l the addreſs he was maſter of to 
gf i ad Leeds 4 W's them procure his ſucceſſion to the crown, king Ed- 
Edwerd only a ſmall penſion for h "kf enen INons 20 08 
xs, and her contined ten has Bins J 110 ©, and | had was wholly engaged in building the church 
© fonts otter” wh "i Set ahi bl: Win- and monaſtery of Weſtminſter. He juſt lived 

| PO ie died 1052, Several cir- to ſee th finiſh 
ed wich catances concurring, the ki d G E 
arched vin came at laſt to 5 ing and Good- their dedication performed; and, dying in the 
vidor hat brought things to e n 24th year of his reign, A. D. 1065, was bu- 
ch King loving incident. © a er! 3 the fol- [ried in the ſepulchre he had provided ſor 
comiling linz paid a vit to Rias Bac e ole es inen n,, ENG 
„ The eee eee. "g 7 ward, was re- built. He was the laſt king of Egbert's race, 
ed 0 priple picked a ee e e one . his though not the laſt Saxon king, ſince Harold 
ur of his and killed him. This © p ee man, Was of that nation, though not of the blood 
* eee e ee ccalioned a great in- royal. The mental qualities of Edward did 
a hs eat tne inhabitants, in which 20 of not at all anſwei igni ; 
erh people loſt their lives, Upon this 'H dee n e e 
d Edgar the king ordered Goodwin to x P is, He was weak, indolent, and irrefolute, and 
5 Goodwin to go with ſome th hmen as . 

as about troops and chattiie the rioters y's b we] e attachment to his own eaſe tended in a 
ir pal] ktely retu'ed, ſaying Ws 3 ut he abſo- | great meaſure to the tranquillity of his reign, 
on, nos ne cuſtom of England to — ee ſeems to have been void of natural affecti- 
les, who bard: Bed mos 3 3 men un- o and indeed of every other paſſion that kin- 
rt Ke: to punis the. exp 8 „ any warm emotion in the human heart. 
Fthelred Loobwin, having teu. 1 edience: | He was equally free of pride and oftentation, 
be out- loses © Gd himſelf. He its raiſed | moderate in his appetites, complacent jn his 
voted, 8 wever, by the * charitable to the poor, and ex- 
tremely 


i > 


- tle dreamed that he was in the apartment, 


cConſcionable, “Boy, (ſaid he very deliberate- 


- for his curing ſcrophulous tumours and ulcers 
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tremaly punctual in the performance of all] that Jews were chiefly concerned in it, the ki 


religious duties; ſo that he acquired among 
the vulgar the title of Saint and Confeſſor, by 
which epithet he was canonized by pope 
Alexander III. about 200 years after his 
death. His prophecies and revelations are no 
other than the dreams of ſuperſtition; and, as 


by the touch, the ſenſible part of mankind is 
by this time very well convinced, that neither 
he who exerciſed this apettolical function, in 
imitation of the French kings, nor any of his 
ſucceſſors, ever contributed to the recovery of 
one patient, by any inherent perſonal virtue de- 
rived from heaven. The paſlive humanity, or 
rather eaſineſs of his life, appears from ſome 
private incidents of his life, which are very 
often more characteriſtic than thoſe tranſacti- 
ons of importance which are the effects of 
council and deliberation. One day, while he 
repoſed himſelf upon a couch, a page, who lit- 


finding an iron cheſt open, filled his pockets 
with the filver it contained; but not ſatisfied 
with his booty, he had recourſe to it again : 
when the king, thinking him perhaps too un- 
ly) you had better be ſatisfied with what you 
have got; for, it Hugolin, my chamberlain, 


cauſed all that were in the nation to be ſei 

in one day, and 280 of them, being convicted 
of clipping and coining, received ſentence of 
death, and were executed accordingly, About 
this time the ſtatute of Mortmain paſſed, to 


put a ſtop to the prevailing practice of perſons * 


alienating their lands to the church. In 
1280 (though ſome ſay ſeveral years after} 
the ſtatute of Quo Warranto was paſſed, occa- 
ſioned by many perſons, during the late 
troubles, appropriating lands to themſelves 
to which they had no right, by which ſta- 
tute they were obliged to ſhew their claim; 
but the king, either through ill advice, or 
the deſire of keeping up money, iſſued out 2 
proctamation for all that held lands of the 
crown to lay their title before the judges, 
The earl of Warren appearing, and being re. 
quired to ſhew his title to his lands, drew out 
an old ruſty ſword, and ſaid, „ It was by 
this my anceſtors gained their eſtate, and b 

this I will keep it as long as I live.” This 
brave and bold anſwer opened the king's eyes, 
and, thinking better of the matter, he recalled 
the proclamation. Llewellyn, having revolt. 
ed at the inſtigation of his brother David, 
committed great ravages on the borders, and 
defeated the king's generals: but Edward, 


ſhould- come in, you will loſe the whole, and 


be ſeverely whipt into the bargain.” Before | 
the reign of Edward, the countries of Weſſex, 


Mercia, and Northumberland, were governed |and the king cauſed his head, crowned with 


by their own peculiar laws; but he reduced 

them all into one body, and ordained they 

ſhould be obſerved in common through the 

whole kingdom. Theſe were called Edward's 

laws, in contradiſtinction to thoſe of the Nor- 

man kings, which were introduced in the ſe- 
uel. 

E'DWARD I. eldeſt fon of Henry III. 
who ſucceeded to the crown of England upon 
the death of his father, Nov. 16, 1272, was at 
that time on his return from*the Holy Land, 
and was crowned Aug. 19, 1274, with Elea- 
nor his queen, ſiſter of the king of Caftile, 
who attended him in his expedition: Alexander 
III. king of Scotland, the duke of Bretagne, 
and all the lords of the realm, being preſent at 
the folemnity, on which occaſion 500 horſes 
were let looſe about the country for all that 
could catch them to keep them. The firſt 
thing he did after his coronation was to rectify 
the abuſes in the adminiſtration of juſtice, and 
the parliament enacted ſome good laws, which 
were called the ſtatutes of Weſtminſter. Ai- 
terwards, he marched with a great army into 
Wales, and made Llewellyn their prince, who 
had attempted to throw off the yoke, ſue for 
peace, which was granted on hard terms; but 
Edward afterwards generouſly relaxed them, 
being ſatisfied with thus mortify ing his enemy. 
In 1279, the earldom of Ponthicu and Mon- 
treuil fell to Edward, in right of his queen, 


upon the death of the queen of Caſtile her mo- 


ther. The coin having been very much adul- 


terated, and information having been * 


4 


marching with a numerous army into Wales, 
totally routed Llewellyn's forces in a great 
battle, in which Llewellyn himſelf was ſlain; 


ivy, to be expoſed to view on the walls of the 
Tower of London, David his brother, the 
laſt of his race, was cruelly put to death as a 
traitor, and his head fixed up by his bro- 
ther's, and his four quarters ſent to York, 
Briſtol, Northampton, and Wincheſter, Al- 
ter the defeat of Llewellyn, Edward, with eale, 
became maſter of the whole country, and 
Wales was united to the crown of England 
in the year 1283. The queen lay in at 
Caernarvon, where ſhe was brought to bed of 
a prince, named Edward, who, when he was 
17 years of age, was inveſted with the princi- 
pality of Wales; and from that time the 
king's eldeſt fon has been always prince ot 
Wales. In 1287, king Edward, leaving 
the regency to the earl of Pembroke, wen 
over to France, where he ſtayed three years. 
Being returned into England in 1289, he ſet 
about reforming abuſes in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, puniſhed ſeveral judges, who were 
found guilty of taking bribes, and obliged 
them to ſwear that for the future they would 
take neither money or preſents, (but à mo- 
derate breakfaſt. The next yea the JevP 
were all baniſhed the kingdom. Mp2 WW 
death of Alexander III. there aroſ 
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Jord of 
oY him as ſuch, which though they ne- 
ver expreſsly did, yet they did not directly 
oppoſe his pretenſions: however, he was 
owned as ſovereign by all the claimants, and 
decided in favour of Baliol, whom he declared 
king of Scotland ; upon which he ſwore 
ſealty, and did homage to king Edward. But 
Baliol, being afterwards abſolved from his 
bath of fealty by the pope, upon the king of 
England's treating him in an imperious man- 
ner, was determined to throw off the yoke, 
and took the opportunity of Edward's being 
at war with France to ſend a letter to him, re- 
nouncing the homage he had paid him; which 
ſo exaſperated him, that in 1296 he marched 
his army deſigned for France into Scotland, 
and made himieli maſter of that kingdom, 
and Baliol came and reſigned his crown to 
him. Edward returned to England, carrying 
with him the crown and fcepter of Scotland, 
with the rett of the regalia, and the famous 
itone of Scone, on Which the inauguration of 
the kings was performed. Prince Edward, 
deing left regent on the king's going to Flan- 
ders, having aflembled the parliament, which 
granted him a large ſubſidy, confirmed king 
Jokn's two charters by an authentic act, 
which the king put the great ſeal to in Flan- 
ders. While the king was abroad the Scots 
revolted, and drove the Engliſh out of all 
their ſtrong places in Scotland, leaving them 
on.y the fingle town of Berwick upon Tweed. 
Edward, upon this, returned forthwith to 
Ergland; and met the enemy at Falkirk, 
where he totally routed them, retook all the 
ſtrong places he had loſt, and returned to 
Eugland. This was in 1298, The next 
ye ar the whole kingdom roſe, and drove the 
Engliſh once more out of Scotland. Edward, 
caraged at this,.entered that kingdom a third 
me in 1300, and entirely routed the Scotch 
army. Edward retuting to accept their offers 
of ſubmiſſion, the Scots, in deſpair, offered the 
lovereignty of their country to Boniface VIII. 
who readily accepted of it, But Edward had 
1 little regard to the pope's pretenſions, that 
= ; an ae any more of them, he 
ever 4 e enz ſea to ſea 5 how- 
rien at the iniance of the king of France 
. 8 of Ons truce ; but, on the ex- 
rat! he ſen arn 
wich being divided 1 — 8 
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the Prince, and made the Prince ſwear never 
to recall him. The Scots again tcok up arms 
under Bruce, who attacked the earl of Pem- 
broke, the king's general in Scotland, de- 
feated him, and took the earl priſoner, after 
which he gained ſeveral other advantages. 
Edward was now ſo exaſperated againſt the 
Scots, that he made vaſt preparations to de- 
ſtroy them; but he was ſeized with a diſ- 
temper at Carliſle, and died at Burgh upon 
the Sands, in Cumberland, on july 7, 1307, 
aged 68 years, having reigned g4, years, 7 
months, and 20 days. When he was near 
his end, he adviſed his ſon to carry his benes 
at the head of his army, aſſuring him the re- 
bels could never withſtand the fight of them. 
He ordered him to ſend his heart to the Holy 
Land, with g2,000l. for the maintenar.ce of 
the holy ſepulchre, and commanded him ne- 
ver to recall Gaveſton. The conſtitution of 
parliament, ſuch as it is at this day, was 16 
well eſtabliſhed in his reign, that an addi- 
tional law was made to the great charter, 
which enacted that no tax ſhould be ievied cn 
the people without the conſent of the com- 
mons. He had, by Eleanor of Carliſle, four 
ſons and nine daughters; but Edward his ſuc- 
ceflor was the only one of his ſons who ſur- 
vived him. By Margaret of France, his ſe- 
cond wife, he had two ſons and a daughter, 
Eleanor his queen died in 1297, in memory 
of whom he erected a croſs wherever her 
corpſe reſted in the way from Lincoluſhire to 
Weſtminſter. Edward was a prince of a very 
dignified appearance; tall in ſtature, regular 
and comely in his features, with keen piere- 
ing black eyes, and of an aſpe&t that com- 
manded reverence and efteem. His con- 
ſtitution was robuſt; his ſtrength and dexte- 
rity perhaps unequalled in his kingdom ; and 
his ſhape was unblemiſhed in all other re- 
ſpects but that of his legs, which are ſaid to 
have been too long in proportion to his body 
whence he derived the epithet of Long 
Shanks. In the qualities of the head, he 
equalled the greateſt monarchs who have - ſat 
on the Englith throne: he was cool, pene- 
trating, ſagacious, and circumſpect, The re- 
moteſt corners of the earth reſcunded with the 
fame of his courage ; and all oyer Europe he 
was conſidered as the flower of chivalty. Nor 
was he leſs conſummate in his legiſlative ca- 
pacity than eminent for his military prowe!s. 
He may be ſtiled the Engliſh Juſtiniaa : for, 
beſides the excellent ſtatutes that were en- 
ated in his reign, he new-modelled the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice, ſo as to render it more 
ſure and ſummary; he fixed j teper bcnnds to 


0 ut moſt bounds of the iſland, | the different courts of juriſdiction ; ſettled a 
tie country on all ſides, and took 
At his return into England, 


new and eaſy method of collecting the reve- 
nue; and eſtabliſhed wile and efteQual regu- 


h imprifoned Prince Edward his ; lations for preſerving peace and order among 
his ſubjeRs, 
The Scots, ties, he cheriſhed a dangerous ambition, to 
again, and 


Vet, with all theſe good quali- 


which he did not ſcruple to ſacrifice the good 
of his country: witneſs the ruinous war with 
Scotland, which drainzd the kingdom of men 
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and money, and gave riſe to that rancorous the Engliſh army was totally routed, with 4 
enmity, which in the ſequel proved ſo preju- dreadful ſlaughter ; and the Scots made ſeveral 
dicial to both nations. That he was arbi- incurſions into England, and ravaged the bor. 
trary in his diſpoſition appears in many in- ders in a terrible manner, till a truce was 
ſtances, particularly that of ſeizing for his made for two years. In 132%, king Edward 
own uſe the merchandize of his ſubjects; a marched his army into Scotland; but was 
reich of prerogative more ſuitable to the ; obliged to retreat tor want of proviſions, and 
conduct of an eaſtern emperor than to that of the Scots purſued him and ravaged the coun- 
an Engliſh monarch. The cruelty of his na- 


certook, either in Wales or Scotland, His war was upon the point of breaking out be- 
integrity may be queſtioned from the nature of | tween the king and the barons, when matters 
bis tranſactions with the competitors of the were made up in 1318. The lords, jealous 
Ecattiſh crown, and the renunciation of the |of the kirg, placed a young gentleman, named 
cath he had taken to his ſubjects. Though | Hugh Spencer, about him as a ſpy, and got 
Fe is celebrated for his chaſtity and regular him made high chamberlain ; but he had tho 
deportment, there is not, in the whole courſe art of inſinuating himſelf ſo much into the 
of his reign, one inſtance of liberality or mu-| king's favour, as to be made a confident, and 
nificence. The title of baron was in this | poflefied the place of Gaveſton in his heart; 
1eign confined to ſuch as the king called and he and his father, whom he made earl of 
to parliament, which before was common to all | Wincheſter, had the whole management of 
v. ho held lands of the crown, affairs in their hands: upon which the 

E'DWARD II. king of England, was|barons entered into a confederacy, levied 
ab out 22 years of age, when he ſucceeded his troops, and then ſo vigorouſly petitioned fer 
father Edward I. and began his reign by re-{the removal of the Spencers, that the king 
calling Gaveiton, a native of Galcony, the |durſt not refuſe their demands, and the par- 
debaucher of his youth, contrary to his fa-liament paſſed an ac for their baniſhment, 


ther's laſt command, and his own oath ; on | which was accordingly put in execution, But 


whom he heaped numberleſs favours. Ile now affairs began to be in a flame again, by 
married Iſabella of France, daughter of Phi- means of the queen, who having received ſome 

lip the Fair, at Boulogne, and appointed Ga- affront from the Governor of Leeds, which be- 
veſton guardian of the realm during his ab-|longed to one of the aſlociated barons, ſhe 

ſence ; which ſo exaſperated the barons, that |ſpurred the king to revenge againſt the whole 

they entered into a league to prevent his co- body, who, having taken the caſtle of Leeds, 

ronation upon his return: but, on his pro-|hanged the governor, and then turned his 

miſing, in the next parliament, to grant them |army againſt the barons. He took Warwick 

all they could deſire, he was crowned by the |caftle and ſome others; and then thinking 
biſhop of Wincheſter, February 24, 1308, | himſelf ſtrong enough to ſtand againſt all 
v hen he took an oath to preſerve the laws, |oppoſers, he recalled the two Spencers. Moſt 
cuſtoms, and liberties, granted to the clergy|ot the confederate barons threw themſelves 
and people by St. Edward. However, Gave- upon the king's mercy : as to thoſe who ſtood 
ſton ſtil] governed with an abſolute ſway, and | out, many o: them were put to death, ſorne 
behaved with great infolence ; which ſo pro- |fled the kingdom, and others were impriſoned, 
voked the lords, that they got the parliament |among whom was Mortimer, whom the Spen- 
to join with them, to demand Gaveſton's |cers confined in the Tower. The ear] ot 
baniſhment, which the king finding he could | Lancaſter, with what troops he could raile, 
not avoid, made him governor of Ireland. retired into the North, in order to join the 
However, he was ſoon recalled; upon which] Scots: he was taken and beheaded at Pon- 
the barons obliged the king to place the go- |tefrat, 9 lords of his party were executed at 
vernment in the hands of 21 lords (called or-|York, and others in other parts ot the king- 
dainers) choſen by parliament, who baniſhed dom. The Spencers now exerciſed their ex- 
Gaveſton ; but he was ſoon recalled as before: |orbitant power without controul ; and Mor- 
And now ſeveral of the noblemen, entering |timer, after having been twice condemned, 
into a confederacy, raiſed forces, and marched |and twice pardoned, by the influence of -_ 
to York, where the king with his favourite queen, made his eſcape to France, where tae 
was t-Eing their diverſions 3 but, upon notice |queen ſoon followed, under pretence of bring- 
of their approach, he left the plice. Gave-|ing about an accommodation between Rei 
ſton was taken ſome days after in Scarborough | brother and her huſband, but with a full 52 
cattle, and after a haſty trial beheaded ; and tention to be revenged on the Spencers, wo 
an accommodation was afterwards effected had taken all occaſions to mortify het 3 8 
between the king and the barons, and peace atterwards got her fon Over, to do #2 - 
reſtored in 1313. The ſame year the queen | Guienne and Ponthieu, which ſhe 3 
was delivered of a ſon, who was named }ſuaded his father to rengn to him. F 
Foward, The Scots, taking advantage of the j ſent letter after letter, commanding the J 4 
commotions in England, drove the Engliſh f to return with her fon 53 but ſhe NE oe 
out of their country. On June 25, 1314, Wa: iome excuſe or other, all the while plot s 
fought the battl- . Banockbourn, in which. 
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try to the very walls of York : at laſt a truce. 
ture was maniſeſt in every expedition he un-|was agreed on for thirteen years. Another 
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who had taken refuge in France, or had been 
baniſhed, came in to her; amongſt whom was 
Rozer Mortimer, who became her chief coun- 
ſellor. On Sept. 22, 1326, ſhe embarked 
with a body of forces, theugh truſting more to 
her friends in the kingdom. Accordingly ſhe 
was no ſooner landed, than ſeveral] lords 
joined her with a great, number of forces; fo 
that the king being deſerted by all, concealed 
himſelf in the abby of Neath, He had left 
Sdencer, the father, in Briſtol, which being 
ſoon taken, the old man was immediately 
hung up in his armour, without any formality. 
The city of Londom declared for the queen; 
4nd the biſhop of Exeter, who endeavoured to 
krep it for the King, was beheaded by the po- 
pulace, Prince Edward was now declared 
evardian of the realm; and ſearch being made 
tor the king, he was ſoon found where he 
lay concealed, having with him only young 
8 ben cer, chancellor Baldock, Simon de Read- 
ig and a few domeſtics, every body elſe 
{aving deſerted him. With theſe the un- 
happy king was conducted to Monmouth 
caitie, and the biſhop of Hereford was ſent to 
demand the great ſeal of him; which he de- 
livered up for the queen and prince to make 
ule of it as they thought proper. The queen, 
having got the great ſeal, called a parliament 
in the impriſoned king's name ; but before it 
met, (he cauſed Spencer to be hanged on a 
£1vbet go feet high and Simon de Reading 
on one 10 feet lower. The parliament being 
met, Jan. 1327, unanimouſly agreed, That 
the king ſhould be depoſed, and Edward his 
fon made king in his room. The ſubftance 
oi the charge exhibited againſt him was, that 
hz had not governed according to the laws of 
the land; in ſhort, that he was found incor- 
rigibie, and without hopes of amendment. 
Prince Edward. was immediately proclaimed 
king in Weſtminſter hall, by the name of 
1 du ard III. But the generous young prince 
1owing he would not accept of the crown 
without his father's conſent, it was thought 
wechkary to lend commiſſioners to oblige the 


king to reſign the crown to his ſon. The 
king came out in a mourning habit, and 


f2:nted away, Onhis coming to himſelf, they 
repreſented to him the ill conſequence that 
raght attend his refuſal, upon which ke de- 
| vered the crown, ſcepter, and other enfigns 
0! 10y4!ty into their hands, and made a for- 
72! Feupnation of the regal authority; upon 
which fir omas Blount the high conſtable 
broke his ſtof, and declared all the king's 
Le iſcharged, Thus ended the reign of 
d. Jan. 20, 1327, in the 20th year, 
ang 131 of his age, Beſides Edward, who 
cee him, he had another ſon, called 
ſoum of ham, and two daughters, Joanna 
Tied to David king of Scots, and Eleanor 
e of the Duke of Guelder, Edward is ſaid 
HERE reſembled his ſaiher in the accompliſh- 
his perſon, as well as in his coun- 
5 but in other reſpects he ſeems to 
anTited only the deleds of his charac- 
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ter; fet he was cruel and illiberal, without 
his valour or capacity. He had levity, indo- 
lence, and irreſolution, in common with other 
weak princes; but the diſtinguiſhing foible of 
his character was that unaccountable paſſion 
for the reigning favourite, to which he ſacri- 
ticed every other conſideration of policy and 
convenience, and at laſt fell a miſerable vic- 
tim. In this reign there was the molt terrible 
earthquake that had ever been felt in Eng- 
land, and a dreadtul famine, which laſted 
three years, and deftroyed a vaſt number of 
people. During this time, the brewing any 
ſort of beer was prohibited on pain of death, 
that the corn which uſed to be conſumed that 
way might be applied to the making of bread, 
This period is alſo remarkable for the total 
ſuppreſſion of the Knights Templars, not only 
in England, but all over Chriſtendom; and 
their eſtates were aſſigned to the knights of St. 
John of Jeruſalem, now called knights of 
Malta. This ſuppreflion was ſaid to be owing 
to their enormous vices. 

E'DWARD III. was proclaimed king on 
Jan. 20, 1927, and was crowned on the 26th. 
at Weſtmintter, being then in the 14th year 
of his age. The beginning of his reign gave 
people room to think they had not changed 
tor the better, which was owing to the bad ad- 
miniſtration of the queen, who was directed 
in every thing by Mortimer, who acted more 
like a ſovereign than a ſubject; and though 
the parliament had appointed 12 regents 
during the king's minority, yet Habella had 
ſeized the government into her own hands. 
King Rob. Bruce, thinking to take the ad- 
vantage of Edward's minority, broke the truce 
with the Engliſh, and ſent an army of 20,000 
men to ravage the countries bordering on Scot= 
land. Edward, exaſperated at this, marched 
an army of 60,000 men, including the Hai- 
naulters, lately brought over; but juſt as the 
king was going to head them at York, a 
quarrel aroſe between the Engliſh and Hai- 
naulters, which came to blows, and a great 
deal of blood was ſpilt. This occaſioned 
their ſtay at York longer than was convenient, 
which gave the Scots opportunity of ravaging 
the country, and poſting themſelves ſo that the 
king could not come to give them battle. 
The late king was all this time a cloſe pri- 
ſoner in Kenilworth caſtle, His harth treat- 
ment began to raiſe compaſſion in the people, 
and Henry of Lancaſter entertained ſome 
thoughts of ſetting him at liberty. To pre- 
vent this, Lancaſter was diſcharged, and fir 
John Maltravers 2nd fir John Gurney, two men 
of a brutiſh diſpoſition were appointed in his 
room. They were ordered to remove him. 
from Kenilworth to Berkley caftle, where 
they received orders to put him to death, 
which they executed in a barbarous manner: 
they put a pillow on his face to keep him from 
crying out, thruſt a pipe up his tundament, 
that no ſcar might appear, and through it run 
2 red-hot iron into his bowels; in which ex- 
expired, after he had been 
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gepoſed about 8 months. The wretches who 
perpetrated this horrid murder came to miſe- 
rable ends; Gurney dying abroad by the hands 
ot the executioner, and Maltrayers periſhing 
in exile, His body was buried in a private 
manner in the abbey-church at Glouceſter, and 
it was given out that he died a natural death. 
In 1328, the young king's marriage with Phi- 
lippa of Hainault was folemnized, and the ſame 
year a treaty of peace was made with Scotland ; 
king Edward renouncing all pretenſions to that 
kingdom, and the princeſs Joanna, his ſiſter, be- 
ing given to prince David, the king of Scot- 
land's ſon, Charles, the brother of queen Iſa- 
bella, dying without iſſue male, Edward, as 
next heir, ſent to demand the crown of France; 
but Philip de Valois, couſin-german to the late 
king, cauſed himſelf to be crowned. Edward 
was obliged to let the matter lie dormant for 
the preſent, and went over to France in 1 329, 
to pay homage for Guienne and Ponthieu, 
having privately prœteſſed before-hand againſt 
the homage he was going to pay. Upon his 
return to England in 1330, the conduct of 
the queen and Mortimer were repreſented to 
him in ſuch a light, that he cauſed them both 
to be ſeized at Nottingham ; then calling a 
parliament, he told them, that, with the con- 
fent of his ſubjects, he intended to take upon 
himſelf the government, though he was not 
yet at the age preſcribed by the law; to which 
the parliament readily aſſented. The firſt 
thing he did was to ſeize the extravagant 
dower of the queen, amounting to two thirds 
of the revenue of the crown, and then con- 
fined ker in the caſtle of Riſing, for the re- 
mainder.of her life, which laſted 28 years; 
and Mortimer was hanged as a traitor, on the 
common gallows at Tyburn. The ſame year 
the king had a ſon born to him, who was 
named Edward, The art of weaving woollen 
cloth was about this time brought from Flan- 
ders into England, by John Kempe, to whom 
king Edward granted his protection, and in- 
vited over fullers, dyers, and other artiticers 
belonging to that manufacture, which has 
fince proved ſo advantageous to England. 
Edward now intended to break the diſhonour- 
able treaty that queen Iſabella and Mortimer 
had drawn him in to make with Scotland. 
He ſet Edward Baliol, fon of John Baliol, 
whom Edward J. had made king of Scotland, 
upon the throne, and young king David was 
obliged to fly into France ; ſoon aſter which 
Baliol was crowned at Scone, and did the 
fame homage to king Edward for Scotland, 
as his father had done to Edward I, The 
king of England marched an army to lay fiege 
to Berwick, which was {till in king David's 
hands. The regent of Scotland advanced 
with a great army to its relief, but Edward 
met him at Halydon hill, and in a bloody 
battle, A. D. 1333, entirely routed him; after 
which Berwick lurrendered, which Edward 
auncxed for ever to the crown of England. 
However, the Scots drove Baliol out of the 
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|a numerous army in 1335, and attacked Scot. 


land by ſea and land, whereupon they f 
mitted, Edward returned to — — 
the earl of Athol to command in his abſence ; 
who, as he was beſieging Kildrummy, was 
attacked, defeated, and flain, by Dunbar and 
Douglas, who marched to the relief of the 
place. This occaſioned Edward once more 
to march into Scotland, where he ravaged the 
counties that had revolted. Then, leaving a 
ſmall army under Baliol, he came back to 
England, being now bent upon putting his pro- 
ject againſt France into execution. He Main- 
tained, that the Salic law, in excluding fe. 
males, did not exclude their male. iſſue, and 
he was encouraged in his undertaking by 
Rodert d Artois, whom Philip had diſguſted, 
In 1337 he called a parliament, chiefly to ſet- 
tle the buſineſs of the woollen manufacture. 
He now created his eldeſt ſon duke of Corn- 
wall, who was the firtt in England who had 
the title of Duke; and ever fince the eldeſt 
ſon of the king of England is by birth duke 
of Cornwall. The firft ſtep Edward took 
was to order the duke of Brabant to demand 
the crown of France in his name; at the 
fame time making him his lieutenant-gene- 
ral for that kingdom, and commanding the 
French, whom he ſtyled his ſubjects, to obey 
him. In 1938 he ſet fail with a confidera- 
ble fleet, and arrived at Antwerp, where he 
made a long ſtay, to ſettle ſome matters of 
importance, The. firſt , campaign was not 
opened till Sept. 1339, which ended without 
bloodſhed. The next year Edward took the 
title of king of France, uſing it in all public 
acts, and quartered the arms of France with 
his own, adding this motto, Dien et mon 
Droit, God and my right. He foon after ob- 
tained a great victory over the French at fea; 
for with a fleet of goo fail, attacking the 
French fleet of 400, he took or ſunk almoſt 
all of them. However, a truce was agreed on, 
by the mediation of the pope, for three years. 
Edward alſo made a truce with David for two 
years, who was returned into Scotland with 
troops from France. Whilſt theſe truces ſub- 
lifted, Edward called a parliament, in which 
he ſolemnly confirmed all the liberties con- 
tained in the great charter, and created his 
ſon Edward prince of Wales. In 1346, 
Edward landed in Normandy, with his fon 
the prince of Wales who was now about 16 
years of age, and, after ravaging the country» 
encamped at Creſſy; and on Aug. 26, 1346 4 
very obſtinate and bloody battle was fought, 
which proved fatal to the French. The prince 
of Wales, young as he was, performed won- 
ders. To him the victory was chiefly owingy 
the king his father leaving him the honour 
of it. Philip was wounded in the neck and 
thizh, and being forced to retire, the victory 
was ſoon completed. There were lain in 
this battle, the king of Bohemia, who was 
blind; the earl of Aﬀenſon, Philip's brother 5 
the duke of Lorrain ; the earls of Flanders 
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720 knights, and above 80 French ſtandards 
taken. It is faid that in this famous battle 
the Engliſh firſt made uſe of cannon, then 
unknown to the French. After this, Edward 
beſieged Calais, which held out a year; and 
he at laſt reduced it by famine, and then con- 
ſented to a year's truce. During the ſiege of 
Calais, the king of Scots advanced as far as 
Durham at the head of a numerous army ; but 
queen Philippa, marching againſt him, de- 
feated him, and took him priſoner. King 
David remained a priſoner eleven years, and 
then was releaſed upon giving 20 hoſtages to 
pay 100, ooo marks, at 10,900 a year, till all 
was paid, A ten years truce was at this time 
concluded between the two kingdoms. David 
died in 1368, and left his crown to Robert 
Stuart, his nephew. Not long after the 
taking of Calais, Edward inſtituted the moſt 
famous order of knighthood in the world, viz. 
that of the Garter. About the ſame time, 
the merchants having complained of the de- 
predations committed by ſome Spaniſh ſhips 
on the Engliſh coaſt, Edward did not diſdain 
to go in perſon with ſome ſhips, and give 
chace to thoſe corfairs. He took 26 of their 
large ſhips, ſunk ſome, and diſperſed the reſt. 
Philip de Valois, dying in 1350, left his ſon 
his ſucceſſor, who prolonged the truce to 
1354, and then to the year following; but it 
was ill obſerved on both fide; When it 
was near expiring, Edward inveſted the prince 
of Wales with the duchy of Guienne, and 
ſent him thither to profecute the war ; who 
having advanced to the gates of Bourges, 
upon his return, was met by the king of 
France with an army of 69,000 men, near 
Poitiers ; and here 2 memorable battle was 
tought, on Sept. 19, 1336, in which the 
Prii..c 0: Wales, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
iuperiority of the French, gained a complete 
victory, and took king John priſoner, with 
Philip, s fourth ſon, The Duke of Bour- 
ry the con!tible of France, the marſhal de 
Nelſe, above go other great lords, and 800 
sentemen, were ſlain. A truce for two years 
was gen atter agreed on, and the prince came 
over to England, bringing the captive king 
long with him, who was treated with the 
preateſt reipect by all the royal family. King 
„ 27reed upon a treaty with the king of 
anc, 1n order to recover his liberty; but 
(de fhtes of France refuſed to ratify it: upon 
wich, Edward, in 136@, went over to France 
„dn n army of 100,009 men, with an in- 
. n that Eingdom 3 but he did not 
n point; tor, though he ravaged the 
1 to the very gates of Paris, yet he 
OY by no means draw the dauphin and the 
3 er to an engagement; ſo that his army 
SY me away with ſickneſs, and tired with 
peace, vlich da he conſented te treaty of 
; 1 was ſigned May 8, 1360, where- 
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ral other places; and king John was ſet at 
liberty, returned to France, and fulfilled the 
treaty, In 1363, king John came over to 
England again, about ſome matters of impor- 
tance, and was very honourably received by 
king Edward. The kings of Scotland and 
Cyprus being in England at the ſame time, 
fir Henry Picard, citizen and wine-merchant 
of London, entertained the four kings and 
their retinues with a magnificent feaſt at his 
own houſe. King John died in England, 
April 8, following. In 1366, pope Urban V. 
in a haughty manner demanded the tribute 
which king Jobn of England obliged himſelf 
and his ſucceſſors to pay to the holy ſee, of 
which there were 3o years due. But both king 
and parliament 10 vigorouſly oppoſed this 
impoſition, declaring king John's engagement 
to be null, as without conſent of parliament, 
and contrary to his coronation oath, that the 
pope thought fit to drop it; and neither 
Edward nor his ſucceſſors had any more trou- 
ble on that head. In 1368 Edward loft his 
ſecond ſon, Lionel, duke of Clarence, The 
year following, Charles V. of France broke 
the treaty of Bretagne, and declared war 
againſt Edward; and the Engliſh were ſo un- 
fortunate as to be deprived of all their late 
acquiſitions in France, except Calais. 
ever, a truce was concluded between the two 
crowns in 1374. At the b@;inning of this 
war queen Philippa died. King Edward, 
now in his old-age, fell in love with Alice 
Perrers, one of the ladies of the bedchamber 
to queen Philippa, of whom he was ſo fond as 
to ſquander the public money on her. The 
parliament obliged him-to ſend her away, but 
he ſoon recalled her. On June 8, 1376, died 
Edward prince of Wales, the delight of the 
nation, in the 46th year of his age. He was 
called the Black Prince, from his wearing 
black armour. The parliament attended his 
corpſe to Canterbury, where he was interred, 
He had married Joanna, daughter to Edmund 
earl of Kent, who was beheaded by the intrigues 
of Iſabella and Mortimer, at the beginning 
of this reign. By her he left one ſon, Richard, 
about ten years old, whom the king his graad- 
father created prince of Wales and carl of 
Cheſter, deſigning him for his ſucceflor. King 
Edward died at Sheen, June 21, 1377, in the 
65th year of his age, and 51ſt of his reign, and 
was buried in Weſtminiter Abbey. This 
great prince, when he drew near his end, ſaw 
himſelf deſerted by every body. Alice, his fa- 


every thing that was valuable, even to the 
ring on his finger, He had, beſides his two 
ſons already mentioned, William, who died 
an infant; John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter ; 
Ed mund ſirnamed of Langley, earl of Cam- 
bridge, and duke of York; William of Wind- 
for, who died young; and Thomas of Wood- 
ſtock, duke of Glouceſter. He had allo five 
daughters. Edward III. was undoubtedly one 
of the greateſt princes that ever ſwayed the 
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E D W 
at a warrior or lawgiver, a monarch or a man. 
He poſſeſſed the courage and romantic ſpirit 
of Alexander; the penetration, the fortitude, 
the poliſhed manners, of Julius; the muniti- 
cence, the liberality, the wiſdom of Auguſtus 


Cæſar. He was tall, majeſtic, finely ſhaped, 
with a piercing eye, and aquiline viſage. He 
excelled all his contemporaries in feats of arms 
and perſonal addreſs. He was courteous, af- 


fable, and eloquent; of a free deportment, 


and agreeable converſation; and had the art 
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and gained a complete victory over the queen's 
army, in a great battle between Caxton and 
Tewton, in Yorkſhire, which was tought on 
Palm-Sunday, and continued from morning to 
night, in which it is ſaid near $9,000 loſt 
their lives, He then returned to London, 
where he arrived on June 8, and was crowned 
the 29th. Shortly after king Edward called 
a parliament, which approved of his corona- 
tion, confirmed his title, and repealed all 
the acts which had been made againſt the 


of commanding the affection of his ſubjeQs | houſe of York. Queen Margaret, having re- 


without ſeeming to ſolicit popularity. 
was a conſtitutional Kknight-errant; and his 
example diſfuſed the ſpirit of chivalry through 
the whole nation. In imitation of the youth- 
ful monarch, who delighted in tilts and tour- 
naments, every individual betook himfelf to 
tke exerciſe of arms, every breaſt glowed with 
emulation, every heart panted with the thirit 
of glory; and when he took the field, there 
was not a ſoldier in his army who did not 
ſerve from ſentiment, and fight for reputation. 
The love of glory was certainly the predomi- 
nant paſſion of Edward, to the gratification of 
which he did not ſcruple to ſacriſice the feel- 
ings of humanity, the lives of his ſubjects, 
and the intereſt of his country; and nothing 
could have induced or enabled his people to 
bear the: load of taxes with which they were 
encumbered in this reign, but the love and 
admiration of his perſon, the fame of his vic- 
tories, and the excellent laws and regulations, 
which the parliament enacted with his advice 
and concurrence, In this reign lived the fa- 
mous Dr. John Wickliff, the firſt celebrated 
Engliſh reformer, | 
E'DWARD IV. earl of March, ſon of 
Richard, Duke of York, who was ſlain in the 
battle of Wakeficld, was about 19 years of 
age when he was proclaimed king, on March 
5» 1461, in the room of Henry VI. by virtue 
of an extraordinary kind of election; for tbe 


| earl of Warwick having drawn up his troops 


in St. John's Fields, and cauſed the people 
who came out to ſee them to form a ring, he 
ſtood in the middle, and aſked them with a 
loud voice, firit, whether they would have 
Henry of Lancaſter for king? They all cried 
« No, No.” Then he demanded of them, 
whether they would have Edward, ſon of the 
late duke of York, for their king ? To which 
the whole multitude anſwered with loud ac- 
clamations, expreſſing their aſſent. This done, 
he aſſembled a great council of the nobles and 
magiſtrates in and about London, who declared 
the crown was devolved on Edward; and ac- 
cordingly made him an offer of it, which, with 
a great ſhew of modeity, he accepted. In the 
becinning of his reign he cauſed a tradeiman 
of London to be executed, for faying he would 
inake his ſon heir to the crown; meaning, as 
he ſaid, his own houſe, which had that ſign. 
A few days after his proclamation, he put 
himſelf at the head of an army of 40,000 
men, in order to march againit queen Mar- 
garet, whoſe army was inereaſed to 60,000, 


He | ceived ſuccours from France, entered Nor. 
thumberland, with Henry and the prince her 


ſon, in 1463; but her army was defeated, and 
Henry, Margaret, and her ſon, eſcaped, and 
fled into Scotland. Soon after Edward con- 
cluded a truce with France, with the duke of 
Burgundy, and with Scotland, Henry came 
privately into England, hoping to conceal 
himſelt there, till he ſhould have an opportu- 
nity of eſcaping by ſea ; but, unhappily, being 
difcovered, and ſeized at Waddington-hali, in 
Lancaſhire, whilſt he was at dinner, he was, 
in an ignominious manner, conducted to Lon- 
don, and confined in the Tower. Margaret 
went over, with the young prince, to Rene of 
Anjou, her father. King Edward granted 
pardon to all Heary's friends, excepting only 
Ralph Grey and Humphry Nevil. In 1464 
the king fell defperately in love with Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Sir Richard · Woodville, and 

widow of Sir John Grey. He made her his 

wife, and immediately created Sir Richard 

Woodville, the queen's father, earl of Rivers, 

who ſoon after was made treaſurcr and high- 

conſtable of England; and Anthony Wood- 
ville, his ſon, was married to the richeſt heir- 
eſs in England. This marriage diſpleaſed the 
nation, particularly the earl of Warwick, who 
had juſt concluded a match for the king with 
the queen of France's ſiſter, and who was te- 
ſolved to uſe his utmoſt efforts to depoſe him. 
In 1469 he fomented an inſurrection in York- 
ſhire, and the malecontents met the earl of 
Pembroke, with the king's forces, near Bau- 
bury, in Oxfordſhire, where a battle was 
fought, in which Pembroke was defeated, and, 
being taken, was beheaded by the rebels, with 
Sir Richard Herbert, his brother. In Nor- 
thamptonſhire the rebels went in a tumultu- 
ous manner to a manſion-houſe of the earl of 
Rivers, the queen's father, ſeized him, and de· 
headed him at Northampton. The king, 09 
way ſuſpecting Warwick, granted him and his 
brother a commiſſion to raiſe troops, which 
they did, and declared for the rebels. The 
king hereupon marched againſt them in per- 
ſon, and whilſt a negociation was on foot, in 
order to an accommodation, the carl of War- 
wick attacked the king's camp in the night, 
put them in the utmoſt contuſion, and took 
the king priſoner, who was conducted to 
Middleham caſtle, in Vorkſhire: this was in 
1470. Edward found means to make his 
eſcape, by bribing his guard, and went 4 
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ir Robert Wells went to raiſe forces in Lin- 
colnſhire, and was met by the king at Stam- 
ford, who routed his whole army, and Wells 
himſelf was taken and beheaded. Warwick 
and Carence retired into France, to concert 
new meaſures. Lewis having furniſhed the 
earl of Warwick with money and troops, he 
let fail with the duke of Clarence, landed 
at Dartmouth, and his army was ſoon increaſed 
to 60,000, He forthwith proclaimed Henry 
VI. and marched-in purſuit of Edward, who 
fled, and took refuge in Holland; and then, 
in Oct. 1470, the earl of Warwick releaſed 
king Henry out of the Tower, after a fix years 
impriſonment, who was ſolemnly proclaimed 
cn the 14th 2s again aſcending the throne. 
A parliament was now called, which met on 
November 20, and voted Edward a traitor and 
ulurper, confiſcated all his eſtates, annulled 
all the acts made in his reign, and declared all 
thoſe to be rebels who had borne arms in de- 
te:ce of Edward's pretended right. The duke 
of Burgundy, to whom Edward had fled for 
protection, having furniſhed him with ſome 
money, ſhips, and men, he landed at Raven- 
ſpur, in Yorkſhire, 1471, and, having gained 
over the duke of Clarence, marched to Lon- 
don, and entered the city amidft the acclamati- 
tions of the people. Henry, after a ſeven 
Twnths phantom of ſovereignty, was ſent again 
to the Tower. On April 14, a fierce battle 
was fouglit between the king and the earl of 
Warwick at Barnet, which began early in the 
morning, and continued till noon ; but War- 
wick's army, being overpowered, was put to 
the rout, great numbers being ſlain upon the 
lpot, with the earl himſelf, and the marquis of 
Nlontague, his brother.“ Queen Margaret, 
who, with prince Edward her ſon, was juſt ar- 
rived trom France, was very much ſhocked 
with the neus; and, abandoning herſelf to 
grict and deipair, took ſanctuary at the abbey 
o! Bezvlieu, in Hampſhire. But the duke of 
Somer!ct, the earl of Pembroke, and the other 
lords, perſuading her to try her fortune once 
more, by putting the prince of Wales, her ſon, 
at the head of an army, ſhe conſented, and 
thote lords, in a very thort time, got together a 
£206 number of troops, The king marched a- 
£21nit them; and, coming up with them at 
lea «hury, here they entrenched themſelves, 
eight days after the battle of Barnet, entered 
ten Camp, and entirely routed them with a 
terrible laughter, The queen, the prince of 
* 4.2%, and the duke of Somerſet were taken: 
the laſt was beheaded; the prince, then 18 
VC 1 dar Was ſtabbed to death in cold blood; 
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As to Henry VI. he was murdered in the 
1 wor, in the goth year of his age. The 
uss not content with the ſeverity. he had ex- 
ere ſed agalnſt the Lancaſtrian party, comple- 
ten the tragedy in 1478, by the death of his 
on brother, the duke of Clarence, being in- 
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Glouceſter, and the reſt of Clarence's enemies. 
And now Edward gave himſelf up to his plea- 
ſures, in which he was exttavagantly profuſe, 
which put him upon extorting money from his 
ſubjects by very cruel methods. He was ſeized 
with a violent fever, which carried him off on 
April g, 1483, in the 42d year of his age, and 
234 of his reign. He had a great many miſ- 
treſſes, among whom was Jane Shore, wiſe to 
a Citizen of London. By his queen Elizabeth 
he had Edward, prince ot Wales, who ſucceed- 
ed him; and Richard, duke of York ; Eliza- 
beth, who was married to king Henry VII; 
Cicely, married to lord Wells ; Anne, married- 
to Thomas Howard, duke of Norfolk ; Brid- 
get, who was a nun; Mary, who died unmar- 
ried ; and Catharine, whole huſband was Wil- 
liam Courtney, lord of Devenſhice. Edward 
was a prince of the moit elegant perſon and in- 
finuating addreſs ; endowed with the utmoſt 
fortitude and intrepidity ; poſſeſſed of uncom- 
mon ſagacity and penetration; but, like all his 
anceſtors, was brutally cruel and vindictive, 
perfidious, lewd, perjured, and rapacious; 
without one liberal thought, without one ſenti- 
ment of humanity. ä 

E DWARD V. then about 12 years old, 
was proclaimed immediately after the death 
of his father, though he was never crowned z 
being depoſed by his uncle Richard duke of 
Glouceſter, who got himſelf to be proclaimed 
king, June 20, 1483, and afterwards procured 
the murder of his nephews, Edward V. and 
Richard duke of York, by- two ruffians, who 
ruſhing into their chamber in the Tower, ſti- 
fled them in their bed, and then buried them 
under the ſtair-caſe. This Sir James Tyrrel,. 
whom Richard had made Governor of the 
Tower for this purpoſe, confeſſed at his execu- 
tion in the next reign. Edward V. reigned two 
months and 12 days. 

E'DWARD VI. the only fon of Henry 
VIII. by his queen Jane Seymour, ſucceeded 
his father at the age of nine years and three 
months, and was a prince of excellent quali- 
ties. He was proclaimed Jan. 31, 1547, by 
the name of Edward VI, and crowned Feb. 20. 
The late king had appointed a regency during 
his minority, which was fixed to his 18th year. 
The regency, being met, thought proper to 
chooſe a preſident, with the title of protector of 
the Realm, and Governor to the King, who 
was to do nothing without the conſent of the 
majority. The choice fell upon the earl of 
Hertford, the King's uncle, who was afterwards 
made duke of Somerſet. In this reign many 
learned reformers took refuge in England, on 
whom king Edward beſtowed penſions. In 
1553, the young king fell into a conſumption, 
and died July 6, being in the 16th year of his 
age, having reigned fix years, five months and 
nine days. He was a prince of fine accompliſh- 
ments, He kept a journal, which 1s pre- 
ſerved in the Britiſh Muſeum, in which he re- 
gularly entered all the important tranſactions of 
his reign. He was remarkably pious, and 
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the reformation, which he had imbibed while 
young, and which made a great progreſs in his 
reign. He confirmed his father's. grant of 
Chriſt's and St. Bartholomew's hoſpitalyy and 
founded Bridewell and St. Thomas's hoſpitals. 
He alſo founded ſeveral ſchoo's, which were 
moſtly endowed out of the church-lands. Ed- 
ward is celebrated by hiſtorians for the beauty 
of his perſon, the ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, 
and the extent of his knowledge, By the 
time he had attained his 16th year, he un- 
derit92d the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
and Spaniſh languages; he was verſed in the 
ſciences of logic, muſic, natural philoſophy, 
and maſter of all the theological diſputes ; in- 
ſomuch that the tamous Hyeronymus Carda- 
mus, in his return from Scoland, viſiting the 
Engliſh court, was aſtoniſned at the progreſs 
he had made in learning, and afterwards ex- 
toll d him in his works as a prodigy of nature. 
Not vithſtand ing theſe encomiums, he ſeems 
to have had an ingredient of bigotry in his diſ- 
poſition which would have rendered him very 


who might have happened. to differ from him 
in 1e.igious principles ; nor can we reconcile 
either to his boaſted humanity or penetration, | 
his conſenting to the death of his uncle, who 
had ſerved him faithfully, unleſs we ſuppoſe 
he wanted reſolution to withitand the impor- 
tunities of his miniſter, and was deficient in 
that vigour of mind, which often exiits inde- 
pendent ot learning and culture, 

E DWINSTONE, a village in Nottingham- 
ſhire, {ix miles N. E. of Mansfield. 

E'DWY ſucceeded Edred in 958, and was 
no ſooner on the throne, than he commanded 
Dunſtan, who had been treaſurer to the late 
king, to give an acccunt of the money entruſt. 
ed to him. Dunſtan refuſed to obey, alleging 
the money had been expended for pious uſes. 
The king's council were not ſor puſhing this 
affair any farther, for fear of the people, who 
had a high notion of Dunſtan's ſanctity, and 
an extravagant veneration for the monks and 
their religious houſes; ſo that they branded 
every -ohe who ſpoke againſt them as imp1- | 
ous and profane. However, to mortify the 
abbot, the monks were turned out of the be- 
nefices they had invaded, and the ſecular 
prieſts reſtored. Upon this the monks vented 
the moſt bitter invectives imaginable, Dun- 
in, who was ſuppoſed to be the chief author 
oi the e clamours, was baniſhed, or, as fome 
ſay, voluntarily retired to a monaſtery in 
Flanders. And now the monks with all their 
might cried down the government of the yourg 
king, and repretented him as the moſt impious 
pf men. This ſoon occaſioned an inſurrection 
in Mercia; and Fdgar, the king's brother, 
heade. the revolters; and, having ſecured that 
part of the country, he marched into Nor- 
thumber land and Eaſt Anglia, where the Danes 
(always glad of any ditturbance among the 
Engliſh) joined him. Edvy was unprepared 
to que! this rebellion, not imagining it was in 
the power of the monks w do ſo much mil- 
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chief, and knowing that neither the peopl 
his brother had any juſt cauſe of ety 
Such however was the event, that he could 
only keep Weſſex, which prelerved its fidelity 
to him, and was forced to deliver up all the 
reſt, of which Edgar was at length choſen the 
head, with the title of King of Mercia. Edwy 
did not long ſurvive this partition; for being 
vexed at his being deprived of his dominions, 
and that the monks had thus got the better of 
him, he fell into a deep melancholy, which 
put an end to his life, atter he had reigned a 
little above four years, He was buried at 
Wincheſter. 

To EEK, v. a. [eacar, Sax.] to make big, 
ger by the addition of atjother piece; to ſup. 
ply any deficiency, ſometimes including the 


idea of bungling, or botching; uſed with the 


particle ot. 

EEL, /. in Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh of the 
ſerpentine kind. : 

EFF. See Err. 


To EFFA'CE, v. a. [effacer, Fr.] to de- 


ſtroy any painting; to ſpoll the form of any 


piece of carving; to blot out; to deſtioy all 


marks or traces of a thing trom the mind. 
EFFECT, /. ¶ effeus, Lat. | that which is 

produc:d by an operating caute; a conſe- 

quence ; advantage; profit or ſervice. In the 


plural, goods, furniture, oi mcyeables, 


To EFFE'CT, v. a. | efficio, Lat.] to bring 
to paſs; to attempt with lucceſs; to produce 
as 4 cauſe, or by the application of poyer, 

EFFE CTIELE, @a. that which may be 
produced, done, or pertormed. 

EFFE'CTIVE, a. having the power ta 

roduce an effech. Actively, proper for action. 

EFFE'CTIVELY, ad. with power; pow 
erfully ; really; enfirely. i 

EFFE'CTLESS, à. without effect; with- 
out cuuſing any change or alteration by the 
application of power ; without producing any 
ctiect. | 

EFFE'CTOR, / [Lat.] one who produces 


any effect; one who 1s the cauſe of a thing. 


EFFE'CTUAL, a. | effedtuel, Fr.] pro- 
ducing the object, end, or deligns for which it 
is intended. Sy xox. With reſpect to theſe 
two words, that of efFcacious ſeems not ſo 
powerful as that of ,v. The firſt gets the 
better of moſt obſtac les; the laſt, of all. By 
an efficacious remedy we put an effectual ſtop. 

EFFE'CTUALLY, ad. in luck a manner 


as to produce the end for which it is ap- 


lied. ; 
b To EFFE'CTUATE, w. a. | Fectuer, Fr. ] 
to bring t) pals; to accompliſh. - 
EFFE'MIKACY, /. the acting like a wo- 
man; ſofineſs, or want of thole qualities 
which e1ittnguita and become a man. 
EFFL'MINATE, 4. [Muinulut, Lat.] 
void of the qualities wh.ch diſtioguild and 
adorn the male fex ; acting or behaving like 4 
woman; voluptnous, or luxurious. 
To EF FE NINA TE, v. 4. [ Nemino, Lat. 
to make womanith. 
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eauſe of rendering a perſon womaniſh, 

To EFFE 
zrueſco, Lat.] to grow warm, or produce heat 
by fermentation, or the motion of the par- 
ticles of a body among themſelves. 

EFFERVE'SCENCE, /. [from efferveo, 
Lat.] the production of heat by inteſtine mo- 
tion. Among Chemiſts, it is that inteſtine 
motion, excited in various fluids, either by 
the mixture of fluids with others of a different 
nature» or by dropping ſalts or powders of 
various kinds into fluids. 

EFFE'TE, a. [effetus, Lat.] barren; 

worn out with age. 

EFFICA'CIOUS, [effikdſbious ] a. | efficax, 
Lat.] producing the effect or end intended. 

EFFICA'CIOUSLY, [ efikaſhioufly} ad. in 
{uch a manner as to produce the effect or end 
intended. 

E'FFICACY, ay] /. the power of 
producing the end or effect intended. Applied 
to ſpeech, perſuaſion, 

EFFI'CLIENCE, or EFFI'CIENCY, of 
ſoienſe, or eff iſhienſy] ſe. | from icio, Lat.] the 
act of producing effects or changes in things or 

erlons; agency. 

EFFICIENT, [ Hſelent] . I efficiens, Lat.] 
a cauſe 3 one that makes or caules things to be 
what they are. 

CFFUCIENT, [ bient] a. | Hiciens, Lat.] 
having the power to produce or cauſe altera- 
tion or change in things, either by altering the 
qualities, or introducing the new ones. 

FE FFIGY, /. [ge, Lat.] the reſem- 
blance, or reprslentatlon of any thing drawn, 
painte%, or carved, An idea, applied to the 

wind. 
LI FLORE'SCENCE, or EFFLORE'S- 
CENCY, /. Hareſco, Lat.] in Botany, a pro- 


ductionot flowers. In Natural Hiſtory, an ex- 
creicence in ſormof flowers. In Medicine, a 


breaking out of ſome humours, &c. in the ſKkin. 
EFFLORE'SCENT, a. [efflereſcens, Lat. 
ſhooting out in the ſhape of flowers. In Me- 
ede, appear:ng in pimples or other erup- 
tions en the Kin. 
EF {LUENCE, V {from effiuo, Lat.] that 
winch Nows from lome principle, 
„ He VIA, or EFFLU'VIUM, /. [Lat.] 
eimal particles continually emitted by, or 
„eins trom, a body, which, though they do 
ot enßbly decreaſe the body from whence 
Wes proceed, have perceptible effects on the 
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EU FFLUY U 
, b FIL UX, F. | ef7uxzus, Lat. the act of 


dad Cltuticn; ſpreading; or the vi- 
-ct of forme cauſe; that which flows 

In lomething elſe; an emanaticn. 
EFEL. U X, v. z. [e Hue, Lat.] to flow 
te move in ſucceſſion. | 
LIELUXION, /. { *ffirexio, Lat.] that 
ict La rg The action of flowing out. 
FORMA TION, / the act of giving 
! {1 10, or miking, 

E PORT, /- { effort, Fr.] a ſtruggle; a la- 
7 veuemeut exertion of power. 


ETON, , Ie, Lat.] the act of 


RVE'SCE, [efferveſs] v. 4. Def. 


E GR 
digging from the ground. 

EF FRONT ERV, / [effronterie, Fr.] an 
immodeſt and undaunted boldneſs, by which a 
perſon is capable of undertaking any action, 
including the idea of impudence and daring. 

EFFU'LGENCE, /. [effulgentia, Lat.] 
ſplendor, or a glorious degree of light. 

EFFU'LGENT, a. | Fulgens, Lat. ] ſhining 

with a ſuperlative degree of light or ſplendor. 
To EFFU'SE, [e] v. a. [efuſus, Lat.] 
pour out ; to ſpill. 
EFFU'SION, /. [efufo, Lat.] the act of 
pouring out; ſhedding; the act ot uttering or 
pronouncing with fluency ; profuſion, or ge- 
nerous giving. Figuratively, the thing poured 
out, 5 

EFFU'SIVE, [ Fuzive] . pouring out. 

EFT, /. [t, Sax. called likewiſe an vet] 
a ſmall kind of animal, having four feet and 
a long tail, reſembling the lizard, or eroco- 
dile, and to be found in watery places. 

E'G BERT, king of Weilex, became mo- 
narch of England, by the conqueſt of the 
other kingdoms, in the year 827 or 828. Be- 
fore the reduction of the heptarchy, he ſub- 
dued the Britons in Cornwall, and alſo thoſe 
of Venedofia, which was one of the three 
kingdoms into which Wales was divided. After 
he was crowned king of England (being the 


* 


to 


tirſt) he reigned in peace for ſome time, en- 
joying the fruits of his victories. In 833, the 
Danes arrived at Charmouth, in Dortetſhireg 
with 35 veſſels, and, meeting with no oppo- 
ſition, turiouſly ravaged the country. Egbert 
marched againſt them, and was entirely deſeat- 
ed, after a long and bloody battle ; and Egbert 
himſelf narrowly eſcaped, by the favour of a 
dark night. In 835, another body of Daniſh 
pirates landed near Hengſton-hill, in Corn» 
wall, over whom Egbert gained an entire vice 
tory. Egbert reigned in all gy years as king 
of Weſlex only; ſeven years as monarch, or 
chief, of the ſeven kingdoms; and 10 years 
as real monarch, or king of all England. He 
died in 838, and was buried at Wincheſter. 

E'GEKR, J. See Eacrts. 

EGG, / [ag. Sax. } in Natural Hiſtory, a 
part formed in the irn:ales of certain animals, 
which under a the!!, more or leſs ſpherical, in- 
cludes the young ot the-ſame ſpecies. 

To EGG, v. 4. | eg 7147, Sax. | to incite ; to 
inſtigate ; to induce a perion to proſecute an 
action with vigour. | 

E'GLANTINE, /. [e/zlantine, Fr. ] a kind 
of wild rofe. | 

E'GOTISM, / [from ego, Eat. ] a fault 
committed in writing or diicourſe, includin 
too frequent and oſtentatious an uſe of the 
pronoun J, too frequent mention of a per- 
ſon's ſelf in writing or converſation. 

E'GOTIST, / | trom ego, Lat. I] one whe 
often repeats the word {; a perſon who men- 
tions himſelf too frequently, and with often- 
tation. 

To E'GOTIZE, v. n. to mention one's ſelf 
too frequently and too oſtentatiouſly. 


EGRE'GIOUS, a. [ egregius, Lat.) ſome - 


what 


68 

what above the common or ordinary run; re- 
markable; worthy of notice, or extraordinary 
either in a good or bad ſenſe, but generally 
in à bad one. | 

EGRE'GIOUSLY, ad. better or worſe 
than ordinary; uncommonly better or worſe ; 
prodigiouſly; extremely. 

E'GREMOND, a town in Cumberland 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated not 
far from the ſea, on the banks of a river, over 
which there are two bridges ; and on the top 
of a peeked hill a ſtrong caſtle. It is 14 miles 
S. W. by S. of Cockermouth, and 299 N. W. 
ot London. 

E'GRESS, /. [egreſſus, Lat.] paſſage out 
of a place; liberty to go out. 5 

EGRE'SSION, /. Legio, Lat.] the act of 
coming out. 

E'GRE'T, /. a fowl of the heron kind, with 
red legs. | 

E'GRETTE, ,. [Fr.] an ornament of 
- ribbons, worn by ladies on the front part of. 
their hair. 

E'GYPT, a celebrated and confiderable. 
country of Africa, about 559 miles in length, 
and 125 in breadth, where broadeſt. It is 
bounded on the N. by the Mediterranean Sea, 
on the S. by Nubia, on the E. by the Red- 
Sea and the iſthmus of Suez, and on the W. 
by the kingdom and deſart of Barca, Since 
Egypt has been under the dominion of the 
Turks, it has been governed by a bathaw, who 
reſides at Cairo. Under him there are inte- 
rior governors, in the ſeveral parts of this 
country : thoſe in Upper Egypt are generally 
Arabs, who pay tribute to the Grand-Seig- 
nior, and make preſents to the baſhaw, liv- 
ing like little tyrants, and are frequently 
at war with each other. Beſides theie, there 
are ſeveral Sheiks, who preſide over parti- 
cular places, and are maſters of a tew villages. 
The inhabitants are of four forts, Turks, 
Moors, Arabs, and Chrittian:, Cophts, or 
Cophtis, beſides Greets, Jews, and other 
toteizners. Wich rezard to the complexion 
ot the Egvptians, it is tawny, and the far- 
ther S. the more da-k, inſomuch that thoſe 
on the confines of Mubia are almoit black. 
They are moſt of them very indolent and 


cowaraly, and the richer fort do nothing all | 


day but drink coffee, ſmoke tobacco, and 
fltep: befices this, they are extremely igno— 
rant, proud, haughty, and ridiculouſly vain. 
I: rains very ſeldom in Egypt; but that want 
is bappily ſupplied by the regular inunda— 
tion ot the Nile, as is known to almoſt 
every one. The pyramids are taken notice 
of by all travellers into Egypt, and the largeſt 
of them takes up ten acres of ground, and is, 


E L A 
and have continued there 4000 years, at leaf 
Egypt lies between 29 and 38 degrees of "nag 
gitude, and between 21 and 31 of Iatitude. 
To EJA'CULLATE, v. a, [ exacubor, Lat 
to dart out; to ſhoot. Neuterly, to breathe 
a ſhort occaſional prayer, 0 

EJACULA'TION, J, in its primary ſenſe, 
the act of throwing or darting out. Figura- 
tively, an occaſional, extemporary, ſhort, and 
pious prayer. 

EJA'CULATORY, 2. ſuddenly darted out; 
expreſſed in ſhort, abrupt, or unconnected ſen. 
tences. 

To EJE'CT, v. a. [eicio, Lat.] tothrow, 
caſt, or dart out with force. F iguratively, to 
expel or drive from a place or poſſeſſion; ta 
drive away with hatred; to exclude; fling 
away, or reject. 

EJE'CTION, J. [qecbio, Lat.] the act of 
expelling or driving from a place or poſſeſſion. 
In Medicine, a diſcharge made by vomit, ſtool, 
or any emunctory. 

EITE CTMENT, J, in Law, a writ by 
which any inhabitant of a houſe, or tenant of 
an eſtate, is commanded to depart. 

EICH, interje&ion, a ſudden expreflion of 
delight. 

EIGHT, [this word and its compounds is 
pronounced like ait] a. [cabta, Sax. ] a number, 
conſiſting of twice tour. 

EI'GHTEEN, a. a number conſiſting of ten 
and eight units added together. | 

EI'GH TEENTH, a. the order of a thing 
either in place or ſucceſſion, which is removed 
the diſtance of ſeventeen from the firit; or 
twice as much ar as far as nine, 

EIGHTH, a. a word expreſſing the order 
in which a thing ſtands from the firſt, and is 
next beyond the ſeventh. 

EI'GHTIETH, &@. an ordinal, implying 
that. a thing or ſucceſſion is removed eighty 
times including the firſt. 

EI'GHTSCORE, a, eight times twenty, 
or 160. 

EVGHTY, / a number conſiſting of eigit 
times ten added together. 

EIGNF, Caine] a. [aifne, Fr.] in Law, the 
elder, or tirit-born ; not ali-nable ; entailed. 

EI'SF.L, / [ ee/fl, Sax. ] vinegar ; any acid. 

EI'THER, prov. | agther, Sax.] one or 
other of two perſons indifferently ; both, or 
each. Adverbially, and in diſtribution, to Gif 
tinguiſh between two or more things. 

ELULA TION, / [ezlatic, Ia, .] an out- 
cry of ffecting and penetrating grief. 

EK E, ad. C eac, Sax. ] likewiſe ; alſo; be- 
ſides. Oblolete, unleſs in poetry. 

To EKE. See To Exx. 

To ELABORATE, v. a. [elabore, Lat.] to 


as well as the reſt, built upon a rock: the 
external part is chiefly of large ſquare ſtones 
of unequal fizes, and the height of it 
avout 500 feet; but travellers differ in this 
reſpect. The caverns cut of which they get 
the embalmed dead bodies is another curioſity 


much taken notice of: they are found in cof- 


fins ſet upright in the niches of the walls, 


produce with difficulty and labour. To exal: 
or improve the nature of a thing by ſucceliive 


changes or improvments. 


ELABORATE, a. [elaboratus, Lat.] f- 
niſhed with great eloquence and labour ; fetf- 
| formed with patience and diligence. 
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E L D ELME-: 
nee. ing others in years; born before others. 

ELABORA'TION, F/. the improving or EL ECAMFPA NE, / a plant which Bo- 
exalting the nature of a thing by ſucceſſive taniſts rank among the ſtar-worts. It is reck- 


changes and alterati 


great care and induſtry. rific; and therefore preſcribed in crudities 


To ELA'NCE, v. a. | elancer, Fr.] to dart; of the ſtomach, the cough, aſthma, plague, and 


to throw out. | other contagious diſeates. Externally, it is re- 
To ELA'PSE, v. . [elapſus, Lat.] to let commended againſt the itch, convulſions, and 
lip; or to ſuffer to paſs without notice or im- rheumatiſm. 
-ovement, applied to time. To ELE'CT, v. a. [electus, Lat.] to chooſe 
ELA'STIC, or ELA'STICAL, a. [from a perſon for the diſcharge of ſome poſt or office; 
Han, Gr.] having the property of returning to to take in preference of others. 
irs own form or ſhape, after having loſt it by | applied by ſome divines to ſignify choice made 
ſome external force ; ſpringing. of ſome perſons by the Deity as objects of his 
ELASTI CITY, / a property in bodies, by | favour and mercy. : 
which they return forcibly, and of their ownj ELEF'CT, a. Celectus, Lat.] choſen; taken 


accurd, to the ſame dimenſions or form they by preference from other things propoſed as 


were of before. comprefſion, or before their | objects of choice ; choſen to ſupply an office 


ons; the producing with oned a ſtomackic,/ alexipharmic, and ſudo- 


In Divinity. 


\ E'LDER, / 


having loft it by that force. 

ELA'TE, a. Celatus, Lat.] fluſhed, puffed 
up, or haughty, on account ot ſueceſs. 

To ELA'TE, v. a. to puff up, or make one 
proud with praiſe, proſperity, or ſuccels; to 
exalt or heighten. 

ELATE RIUM, /. in Pharmacy, imports 
any purging medicine, but particularly appli- 
cable to thoſe which operate by violence. 

ELA'TION, / haughtineſs or pride occa- 
{loaed by ſuccels. Fg 

ELBOW, [e153] A. [elboga, Sax. ] the joint 
or bending ot the arm next below the ſhoulder, 
figuratively, any bending or angle. . 

To E'LBOW, [és] v. a. to puſh with the 
ecow. Figuratively, to ſtruggle for room; 
to encroach upon, Neuterly, to jut out in 
angles, 

t LBOW-ROOM, [ e/45-room |] ſ. room to 
ſtreſch out the elbows on each fide. Figura- 
tively, irzedom from reſtraint or confinement. 

ELD, / [rald, Sax. ] old age; decrepitude. 

E LDER, the comparative of eld. now cor- 
rupted to cia. one who ſurpaſſes another in 
years; one who is born before, or one who 
ſurvives another. a 
E LD ERS, /. plural, perſons whoſe age 
kes them a claim to honour and reſpect; 
tote uno are hora before ethers z anceſtors. 
Among the Jews, the rulers of the people; 
ute erung to the word ſenator among the Ro- 
mins, In the New Teftament, ſuch of the 

ciorzy as had ſome authority in the church 
on count of their years. 
in Botany, the name of a tree. 
beer bark is by ſome eſteemed good for 
2105; the leaves are outwardly uſed for the 
1.*> and inflammations, and form an oint- 
ment The flowers are inwardly uſed to ex- 
te: wind; and, when made into an ointment, 
$403 Outwardly as a cooler. The berries are 
emed coraial, and uſeful in hyſteric difor- 
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$ PERI V, a. beating the marks of old 
„es, Adranced in years. 
=: LDERSHIP, J. a claim founded on being 
n hebre another; ſeniority. 
ELDEST, [ i 
„Uthe ſuperlative of cad, which 


6 anpzred thus, ela, elder, eldeſt] a. excecd- 


or place, but not yet in poſſeſſion. 
ELE'CTION, /. [ele&o, Lat.] the act of 


chooſ'ng a perſon from other competitors, to 


diſcharge any office or employ ; choice, Figu- 
ratively, the power of chooſing ; the privilege of 
electing a perſon to diſcharge an employ z the 
ceremony of a public choofing of a perſon to diſ- 
charge an employ. 

ELE'CTIVE, à. exerting the power of 
choice; regulated, beſtowed, or conferred, by 
free choice, or votes. 

ELE'CTIVELY, ad. by choice; with pre- 
ference of one to another. 

ELE'CTOR, J one who has a vote in the 
choice of an officer; a prince who has a voioe 
in the choice of the emperor of Gefmany. 

ELE'CTORAL, a. having the title, dig- 
nity, and privilege, of an elector. | 

ELE'CTORATE, /, the territory, domi- 
nion, or government, of an elector. 

ELE'CTRE, or ELE'CTRUM, / [Lat.] 
amber; which, having the quality, when 
warmed by friction, of attracting bodies, gave 
to one ſpecies of attraction the name of clectri- 
city, and to the bodies that ſo attract, the epi- 
thet of electric. 

EI;:ECTRI'CITY, . in Phyſiology, is that 
property of certain bodies, whereby, aiter being 
rubbed, exeited, or heated in ſome particular 
degree, they acquire the power of attracting 
and repelling other remote bodies; and fre- 
quently of emitting ſparks and ſtreams of 
light. | 
0 ELE' CTRIFY, v. a. to communicate 
or endue with ele ric virtue. 

ELE'CTUAKY, /. [electuarium, Lat.] 2 
medicinal compoſition made to the conſiſtence 
of a conſerve, 

ELEEMO'SYNARY, / living upon alms ; 
given 1n charity. 

E'LEGANCE, or E'LEGANCY, / ele- 
gantia, Lat.] a ſymmetry of parts which ra- 
ther ſooths than pleaſes, and carries with it 
rather the idea of neatneſs than beauty. 

ELEGANT, a. elegans, Lat.] pleafing, 


or cauſing pleaſure by meaner beauties; neat; 


nice. Sy Vo. Genteel implies ſomething 
above the common run; elegant means beau. 
tiful without grandeur, By a houſe genteely 

furniſheꝗ 
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furniſhed is underſtood 4 houſe containing 
every neceſſary, good and creditable ; by e/e- 
ganily furniſhed is meant genteelly, and in ſuch 
a manner as to pleaſe without elevation. 

E'LEGANTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to pleaſe by neatneſs and exactneſs. 

ELE'GIAC, a. [elegiaczs, Lat.] uſed in 
elegics ; mournful; torrowtul. 

E'LEGY, / [elegia, Lat.] a poem written 
on ſome. mourntul ſubject; a poem on any 
ſubject written in a ſimple, plaintive ſtile, with- 
out any points or turns; a funeral ſong. 

ELEMENT, /. | elementum, Lat.] the firſt 
or conſtituent principle out of which any thing 
is reſolved, and which will admit of any fur- 
ther reſolution. - Figuratively, the letter of 
any language; the loweſt or firſt rudiments or 
grounds of any art or ſcience, 

To ELEMENT, v. a. to compound of 
elements. 

ELEME'NTAL, a. compoſed of, or pro- 
duced by, ſome of the elements; arifting from 
ſome firſt principle. 

ELEME'NTARY, a. uncompounded ; 
ſimple ; without mixture; having only one 


principle or element tor its eſſence. 


- thc hide of an elephant. - 


Romans, which contained an account of the 


E'LEMI, J is a drug improperly called 
gum Elemi, being a reſin. The genuine 
Elemi is brought from Athiopia. The Ame- 
rican Elemi, almoſt the only kind known, pro- 
ceeds from a tall tree. i 

E'LEPHANT, /. the largeſt of all quadru- 
peds, of whole ſagacity, ſaithfulneſs, prudence, 
and even underſtanding, many ſurpriſing rela- 
tions are given. This animal feeds on hay, 
herbs, and all ſorts of pulſe. He is naturally 
gentle. He is ſupplied with a trunk, or a long 
hollow cartilage, which ſerves him for hands. 
His teeth are the ivory ſo well Kknowa in Eu- 
rope. 

ELEPHANTIASIS, J [Lat.] in Medi- 
eine, a ſpecies of leproly, fo called trom cover- 
ing the ſkin with incruſtations, like thoſe on 


ELEPHA'NTINE, a. f -lephantimes, Lat.] 
pertaining or belonging to an elephant; par- 
taking of the qualities of an elephant. Like- 
wiſe a title given to certain books among the 


actions of the emperors, and the laws made by 
the ſenate ; ſuppoſed to be lo called, either 
from their vaſt ſize, or their being compoſed of 
ivory. 

To E'LEVATE, v. a. [elevo, Lat.] to 
raiſe aloft, on high, or at a diſtance from the 
ground; to exalt or dignity; to raiſe the.mind 
with great and ſublime ideas; to elate. 

E'LEVATED, part. or a. raiſed or fitua- 
ted on high. | 

ELEVA'TION, /, [elevatio, Lat.] the act 
of raiſing on high. Exaltation, applied to dig- 
nity or preferment, The raiſing the thoughts 
to contemplate lofty and ſublime ſubjecs. In 
Aſtronomy and Geography, the height of any 
object above the horizon. In Architecture, a 
draught of the principal de or face of a build- 


E L I 


a building. In Gunnery, the angle which the 
chaſe of a piece of ordnance, or the axis of its 
hollow cylinder, makes with the plane of the 


horizon. 


ELEVA'TOR, / [Lat.] a raiſer or lifter 


ELE'VEN, a. [ endlefen, Sax. ] one more 
than ten; twice five, and one added. 

- ELE'VENTH, a. [endlefta, Sax. ] an ordi. 
nal, expreſſing the next in order beyond the 
tenth. 

ELF, /,. [plural elver; for moſt nouns 
ending in. / in the fingular, change the F into 
ves in the plural; Brit.] a wandering ſpirit, 
| frequenting ſolitary places; a fairy; an evil 
ſpirit or devil. i 

E'LGIN, a town of Scotland, and capital of 
the county of Murray, ſeated on the river 
Loſay, 5 miles S of Murray Frith, and 33 
E. of Inverneſs. | 

E'LGIN, a ſhire of Scotland, comprehend. 
ed in Murray, which ſends one member to 
parliament. 

E'LHAM, or E'LTHAM, a town in Kent, 
with a market on Mondays. It is 11 miles 
S. of Canterbury, and 8 S. E. of London, 

To ELI'CITE, v. . [elicio, Lat.] toftrike, 
find out, or diſcover by dint of labour and art. 

ELT'CIT, a. | elicitus, Lat.] brought from 
a ſtate of bare poſſibility to that of real cxiſt« 
enc2; brought into act; internally ated; 
exerted by the will. 

To ELI'DE, v. 4. [elida, Lat.] to cut in 

ieces. 

ELIGIBI'LITY, /. worthineſs of being 
choſen. N 

E'LIGIBLE, a. [eligibilis, Lat. } fit to be 
choſen; worthy of choice; preferable; pol- 
ſeſſing all thoſe qualities and excellencies which 
are ſufficient to ſet a thing above others, and 
recommend it. 
| ELIMINA'TION, / feliminatio, Lat.] 
baniſhment ; rejection. | 
ELI'SION, /. | e/ifio, Lat.] in Grammar, 


u 


as * in 10 attempt,“ where e is cut off, be- 
cauſe coming betore a vowel, This is called 
ſynalzpha, frequently practiſed in Engliſh po- 
etry, and always obſerved in Latin verſe. A 
diviſion, cutting, dividing, attenuating, or a ſe- 
paration of parts. : 
ELIXIR. / [Arab.] a medicine made by 
ſtrong infuſion, where the ingredients are al- 
molt diſſolved in the menſtruum, and give it 2 
thicker conſiſtence than a tincture; the extract 
or quinteſſence of any thing; any cordial or 
invigorating fluid or ſubſtance. - 
ELIZABETH, daughter of Henry VIII. 
and Anne Bolen, aſcended the throne Nov. 17» 
1558, being then 25 years old, purſuant to 
the order of ſucceſſion ſettled by that king's 
will, authorized by act of parliament» and 
was crowned, Jan. 15, 1559. As there were 
many troubles then in foreign ſtates, chiefly on 
account of religion, the aſſiſted the proteſtants 
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in Scotland, France, and the Low _— 4 


ing, called its apright. In Perſpectixe, a 


draught or repreſentation of the whole body of 


the cutting off a vowel or ſyllable in a word, 
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agalaſt their reſpective ſovereigns, or the go- 
veraing party, by whom they were cruelly op- 
-efſed and perſecuted. The queen of Scots, 
and the dauphin her huſband, had, by order of 
Henry II. of France, taken the arms of Eng- 
land, with the titles of ſovereigns of that king- 
dom : this made Elizabeth look on Mary as a 
dangerous rival; whereupon ſhe entered, 1560, 
into a treaty with the Scotch malecontents, 
in purſuance of which ſhe ſent an army into 
Scotland to break the meaſures of her enemies, 
which had the defired ſucceſs, Some time 
after ſhe aſſiſted the Hugenots in France. By 
thiſe means queen Elizabeth kept both France 
and Scotland ſo employed, that they could 
find no opportunity to put their ſchemes in 
execution of dethroning her. The pope was 
deſirous of ſending a nuncio to England, who 
was arrived in Flanders, and demanded per- 


minen to continue his. journey to England, 


but could never obtain it; the queen ſaying! 


ſhe had nothing to do with the pope, who had 
no more authority than ether biſhops: and, 
a5 a ſecurity againſt the diſturbance the pope 
micht cauſe to be given from any quarter, ſhe 
alwiys kept a good fleet in readineſs againſt 
2nv invaſion, and ſecured more and more the 
affections of her ſubjecte, which ſhe looked 
upon as her only ſupport. The queen of Scots, 
being defeated in 1568 by the forces raiſed by 
the malecontents in that kingdom, was oblig- 
ed to fly into England, where the queen kept 
her priſoner many years. The perſecution of 
the proteſtants in the Low Countries occa- 
ſioning ſeveral Flemiſh families to fly for re- 
fuge to England, the queen ſettled them at 
Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, and ſeveral 
other places, which turned greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the nation, they being the firſt who 
brought hither the art of making bays and 
ſays, and other linen and woollen cloths of the 
like fort, A rebellion broke out in the north, 
under the earl of Weſtmoreland and Northum- 
berland, and Nacres, a northern gentleman, 
who intended to have ſet Mary queen of Scots 
on the throne, and to have reſtored the popiſh 
religion. This rehellion queen Elizabeth ſup- 
pretſed, and the earl of Northumberland was 
bencaded; as was alſo the duke of Norfolk in 
372) who had been releaſed out of the Tower, 
12 enz2ged again in a conſpiracy againſt the 
- Phe year 1371 pafled chiefly in a 
ation for a marriage between queen Eli- 
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and the duke of Anjou, ſecond ſon tc 
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Catherine de Medicis, and brother to Charles 
IX. ot France. Both Charles and Elizabeth 
ſo ind the ir account in this negociation, though 
emot them intended it ſhould take effect. 
Chaules's deſign was to amuſe the proteſtants, 
Ferticularly the Huzenots, with whom he had 
Made a pertidious pezce, till he had drawn 
them Into the Ihare, in order to deſtroy them 
o 'reachery, when he feund it difficult to do 
pen tarce. Queen Ehzabeth entered 

de negociation of the match to pleaſe her 
„ eks, Who were continually preſſing her 
merry, in order to cut off ail hopes irom 
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the queen of Scots, and to diſhearten her 
enemies. However, a deſenſive alliance was 
concluded between the two crowns. Charles 
died, and was ſucceeded by the duke of Anjou, 
by the name of Henry III. with whom queen 
Elizabeth renewed the league between the two 
crowns, but under-hand ſupplied the prince of 
Conde with money for the Hugenots; fo 
that ſhe might juſtly be called the ſupport ef 
the proteſtant religion, both abroad and at 
home, having in the beginning of her reiga 
removed all the zealous catholics from the 
councils and from all poſts of authority, put 
proteſtants in their room, and publiſhed a pro- 
clamation allowing divine ſervice to be per- 
formed and the holy Scriptures to be read in 
the vulgar tongue. Some time after another 
negociation was carried on for a marriage be- 


tween her and the duke of Alengon, now duke 


of Anjou, Henry's brother, even to the ſign- 
ing of her marriage-articles, and the duke 
came over in perſon; but it was all broke off 
on a ſudden. One Stubbs had his right hand 
cut off on a ſcaffold for writing againſt the 
marriage; when he pulled off his hat with 
his left, and cried, God ſave the queen! In 
1577 {he aſſiſted the people of the Low Coun- 
tries, who were grievouſly oppreſſed by the 
duke of Alva, the king of Spain's general, and 
who was endeavouring to extirpate the pro- 
teſtants; ſhe lent them 190,000). ſterling. 
to enable them to carry on the war. 


under the earl of Leiceſter ; but he, not being 
agreeable to the States, was recalled, and lord 
Willoughby was appointed general of the 
Engliſh forces in his room. This war at laſt 
concluded in the total revolt of ſeven of theſe 
provinces from the dominion of Spain, which 
now make the moſt conſiderable republic in 
the world. The pope excommunicated the 
queen ; and the king of Spain and the duke of 
Guiſe were in a league with the pope to in- 
vade England, dethrone Elizabeth, and ſet up 
the queen of Scots in her room. In the mean 
time, ſeveral plots were ſet on foot by the 
popiſh emiſſaries to take away her life ; ſgr 
which ſeveral prieſts, Jeſuits, and others, were 
executed, A general affociation' was alſo 
formed in England, to proſecute to death ſuch 
as ſhould attempt any thing againſt her perſon 
or government. The parliament approved and 
confirmed this aſſociation, and paſſed a ſevere 
act againſt popith prieſts and Jeſuits, whereby 
they were required to depart the kingdom, 
and, if any returned, they were to be guilty of 
high-treaſen, and thoſe who harbonred them, 
of feiony. A little after the queen made an 
alliance with the king of Scotland for their 
mutual defence, and the ſecurity of the pro- 
teſtant religion. In 1585, ſhe ſent fir Francis 
Drake to America, who took feveral places 
in the Spaniſh Weft Indies. This year died 
the learned and ingenious fir Philip Sidney, 
of a wound he received in a battle in the Low 
Countries. In 1586, Babington's conſpiracy, 
in which were engaged ſeveral popiſn of 
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from the ſeminaries abroad, was diſcovered ; 
and they were, to the number of 14, arraign- 
ed, condemned, and executed. 
for an invaſion, to kill the queen, free the 
queen of Scots, and ſet her on the throne. As 
the queen of Scots appeared by letters and 
otherwiſe to have a hand in this conſpiracy, it 


It was laid |ed, and the Spaniards reſolved to m 


the Galleas, and the commander of it was 
lain, In ſhort, the whole fleet was 


{ 


diſperſ. 
i | ake the 
beſt of their way home. Of this prodigious 


armament, only 60 ſhips returned home, ang 
thoſe in à ſhattered condition. Queen Eliza 
beth went in ſtate to St. Paul's, to. return 


was reſolved now to profecute her on an act of Almighty God thanks for this great victory. 


parliament made the preceding year, whereby 
the perſon, for whom, or by whom, any thing 
ould be atremptcd againſt the queen, was 
liable to death. Commiſſioners were accord- 
ingly fent to try her at Fotheringham caitle 
in. Northamptonthire, where ſhe was then in 
cuſtody, who in the end paſſed ſentence upon 
her on che 25th of Ot. Four days after it 
was approved and confirmed by parliament. 
On December Gch it was proclaimed in Lon- 
don, and then throughout the kingdom; and 
on February following the ſentence was exe- 
cuted upon her in the hall of the ſaid caſtle, 
by ſevering her head from her body, which 
ſhe ſuffered with great - calmneſs and reſo- 
lution. Queen Elizabeth endeavoured by all 
methods to prevent the odium of this action 
falling upon her, fining ſecretary Davy ſon 
with whom the warrant was lodged, 10, oool. 
(and he was alſo impriſoned during her plea- 
lure), and ordering her privy counſcllors to be 
examined in the Star-chamber. In 1488, the 
king of Spain, encouraged by pope Sixtus V. 
jent a great fleet, to which they had given the 
title of the Invincible Armada, to invade 
England. It conſiſted of 130 great ſhips, 20 
caravels, and 10 ſalves, having above 20,0c0 
ſoldiers on board, with ſeamen, ammunition, 
and proviſion, in proportion; to oppoſe which, 
20,000 men were diſperſed along the ſouth- 
ern coaſts, an army of 22,000 foot and 1000 
horſe was encamped at Tilbury, where the 
queen reviewed them, and made a very en- 
gaging ſpeech to them: there was another 
army of 34,000 foot and 2000 horſe, to 
guard the queen's perſon. Her ſubjects ſhew- 
ed the utmoſt readineſs to ſtand in her defence; 
and ſhe fitted out a conſiderable fleet, under 
the command of lord Howard as admiral, 
Drake, Hawkins, and Forbither, vice-admi- 
rals; and {ent Seymour with 40 Engliſh and 
Dutch ſhips to the coaſt of Flanders, to kinder 
the prince of Parma from joining the Spaniſh 
fect. On the 19th of July, the Spaniſh fleet, 
commanded by the duke of Medina Celi, 
entered the channel, when the Engliſh fleet 


their ſhips. On July 24, there was a briſk 
engagement, On the 25th, the Spaniſh fleet 
came to an anchor off Calais, expecting in 
Vain the prince of Pa: ma to put to ſea with his 
at my, and make a deſcent on Ligland, as it 
had been agreed. The Engliſh fleet, now con- 
fitting of 149 ſhips, ſeveral of which were 
htted out by private perſons, followed them; 
and the Engliſh admiral in the night ſent 8 
hreſhips among them, which fo terrified them 
that they cut their cables and put to fea in the 
vimo!t coninton; the Engliſh admiral took 


In 1590, fir Francis Walſingham, ſecretary of 
ſtate, departed this life: he died fo poor, that 
he was buried privately, to ſave expences. Sit 
Robert Cecil, fon to the lord-treaſurer Bur- 
leigh, ſucceeded him as ſecretary of ſtate, In 
1594, Roderigo Lopez, a Jew, who was the 
queen's phyſician, two Portugueze, and Pa- 
trick Cullen, an Iriſhman, were bribed by the 
Spaniſh governors of the Netherlands to tale 
her away by poiſon, or otherwiſe ; but, the 
plot being diſcovered, the conſpirators were 
ieized and executed: as were Edmund York 
and Richard Willliams, the next year, for vn. 
dertaking to commit the ſame crime, on the 
promiſe of 40, ooo crowns from the ſaid 
Spaniſh governors. In 1596, the queen (ext 
a leet and army under Howard, the emil of 
Effex, and Raleigh, to the coaſts of Spain, 
which plundered Cadiz, and burnt the mei- 
chant ſhips at Port Real, and took and de- 
liroyed 14 Spaniſh men of war, and did them 
other conſiderable damage. . In 1598, Henry 
IV. of France, having made a ſeparate peace 
with the king of Spain, queen Elizzbeth and 
the States entered into a new treaty to curry 
on the war againſt that monarch by tiem- 
ſelves. Lord Burleigh died this year, as did 
[Spenſer the poet. On February 25, 1601, 
Robert Devereux, earl of Eſſex, wis behead- 
ed. Towards the end of the year, com- 
plaints having been brought before the com- 
mons of certain menopolies authorized by 
her letters patent, as ſoon as ſhe underſtood 
that the parliament deemed them fo many ir- 
fringements of the people's privileges, without 
ſtaying to be addrefled, ſhe annulled moſt of 
them, and left the reſt to the laws, upon 
which the commons waited upon her with 
an addreſs of thanks, This year the earl of 
Tyrone, who had raiſed a rebellion in Ireland. 
was defeated, and obliged to caſt himfeit 
upon the queen's mercy. In the begining 
of the year 160g, queen Elizabeth falling ſick, 
and her illneſs increaſing every day; wha 
ſhe was near her end, the council ſent ſome 
of their body to deſire her to name her ſuc- 


kept cloſe to chem, and ſoon took ſome off ceſſor, when ſhe named the king of Scots. 


She died the 24th of March, in the 70th 
year of her age, after a glorious reign of 44 
years, 4 months, and 8 days, She was buried 
in Weltminſter-abbey. Elizabeth, in her per- 
ſon, was maſculine, tall, ſtraight, and firong 
limbed, with an high round forehead, brown 
eyes, fair complexion, fine white teeth, and 
yellow hair. She danced with great agility; 


her voice was ſtrong and thrill : ſhe underitocd 
muſic, and played upon ſeveral iofirumends, 
She poſſeſſed an excellent roger) —_— 
* iving languages, had made 80 

the dead and living languages, — 2 
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in hiſtory, Her converſation was ſprightiy 
ind acrezable, her judgment ſolid, her appre- 
henſion acute, her application indefatigable, 
and her courage invincible, She Was the great 
bulwark of the proteſtant religion; ſhe was 


roficiency in the ſciences, and was well read | the chooſing and adapting words and ſentences 
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to the things or ſentiments to be expreſſed. 
E'LOGY, /. | eloge, Fr.] praiſe or panegyric 


beſtowed on a perſon on account of his 
merit. 


To ELO'NGATE, v. a. [from lengus, Lat. J 


Nighly commendable for her general regard to ſtretch ; to lengthen or draw out, applied to 
tw the impartial adminittration of juſtice, and |the ſurface or dimenſions of a ching. Neu- 


even ſor her rigid exconomy, which ſaved 
the public money, and evinced that love for 
her people which ſhe ſoywarmly profeſſed : yet 
;e deviated from juſtice in ſome inſtances, 
when her intereſts or paſſions were concerned 
and, notwithitznding all her great qualities, 
we cannat deny that the was vain, proud, im- 
periout, and in ſome caſes cruel. Her predo- 
nanant paſhons were jealouſy and avarice 3 
thovzh ſhe was alſo ſubject to ſuch violent 
eats of anger as overwhelmed all regard to 
tic dignity of her ſtation, and even hurried 
her beyond the bounds of common decency. 
She was wiſe and ſteady in her principles of 
government; and, above all princes, tortunate 
j2 1 miniſtry. She eftablithed the proteitant 
religion in her dominions, notwithltanding all 
tie endeavours uſed to prevent it; and cauſed 
trace and commerce, which always met with 


her protection, to flouriſh, The Royal Ex-| 


cl1:n7e was Fuilt in her time by fr Thomas 
(;;c|ham, and the preſent method of maintain- 
ing the poor, and chooſing overſeers in every 
pariſh, was eſtabliſhed in this reign. 

ELK, /. au animal of the deer kind, with 
tie horns palmated and without a ftem. It 
1: a native of the northern parts of Europe 
ans a large and ſtrong animal, being equal 
zn he to a horſe, but much leſs beautitul. 

ELL, J (eln, Sax. ] a meaſure of length 
Ci'1crent- in different countries : but thoſe 
molti; uct in England are the Engliſh and 
Elena ells; the tormer of which is g feet g 
11.103, Or ene yard an! a quarter; the latter 
's ches, or three quarters of a yard; 
i" Franc? one yard and a half; and, in Scot- 
lanl, 37 two tenths Engliſh inches. 

FLLESDON, a town of Northumberland, 
v0! market is neglected. It it 301 miles N. 
N. E. of London. 
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I. LLESMERE, a town of Shropſhire, with 
dect on Tueſdays. It is 162 miles N. W. 
o: London 
sls, or ELLEI'PSIS, J. TEN is, 
Gr. , in Grammar, or Rhetoric, a figure by 
an :Ometiing left out in a ſentence is to 
\vd by the reader or hearer. In Geo- 
a regular continued curve line, in- 
a Ipace which is longer than broad, 
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L.. LIPTIC, or ELLIPTICAL, a. 

Ana 1 q % 3 
he beim of an ellipſis; of an oval 
WIN, 

III - - 1 

, / a timber very ſerviceable in places 
* 4010 1t may lie continually dry, or wet, in 
ei rem. 


ELOCHU 7 1 
ker CUTION, / Jelocutio, Lat. ] the power 
ocxprehng one's 


e ideas with fluency of ſpeech; 
tere tne power of expreſſion or diction ; 


terly, to. go farther off from a thing or place. 
ELONGA'TION, J the act of ſtretching 
or lengthening ; the ſtate of a thing ſtretched, 


In Attronomy, the digreſſion or receſs of a 
planet from the ſun, with reſpect to an eye 
placed on our earth, Alſo diſtance; de- 
parture ; removal, 

To ELO PE, v. a. [ /oopen, Belg. ] to run 
away; to break looſe ; to clcape ſrom law or 
reſtraint. In Law, to quit or leave a hutband. 
ELO'PEMENT, / departure, or with- 
drawing from juſt reſtraint, or lawful power. 
In Law, the voluntary departure of a wite 
from a huſband. 

E'LOQUENCE, J. f eloguentia, Lat. I the art 
of ſpeaking with elegance, fo as to move the 
affections; the power of ſpeaking with fluency 
a figured and elegant ſtile or dict ion, adapted to 
warm the imagination, and move the paſſions. 

ELO UENT, 4. [elauens, Lat.] having 
the power of ſpeaking with elegance, fluency, 
and in ſuch a manner as to move the paſſions. 

ELSE, prox. | elles, Sax.] other; one be- 
ſides that which is mentioned. 

ELSE, ad. otherwiſe; excepting the per- 
ſon or place mentioned. . | 

E'LSEWHERE, ad. in ſome other place; 
in any other place, 

To ELU'CIDATE, v. a. [elucido, Lat.] to 
caſt light upon a difficult or intricate ſubject ; 
to explain; to clear; to make clear. 

ELUCIDA”TION, / the act of rendering 
a difficult ſubje& plain; an explanation. 

ELUCIDA'TOR, J a perſon who explains 
difficulties, a commentator. 

To ELU'DE, v. a. [| eluds, Lat.] to eſeape 
by ſtratagem; to avoid any miſchiet or danger 
by artifice ; to mock or diſappoint the expec- 
tation by any untoreſeen eſcape. | 

ELU'DIBLE, a. poſſible to eſcape, by ar- 
tifice ; poſſible to be defeated or diſappointed. 

ELU'SION, / [eluſio, Lat.] an artifice 
which is concealed from the knowledge of 
another; a fraud. 

ELU'SIVE, 4. uſing artifice to eſcape or 
avoid. 

ELU'SORY, a. fraudulent. 

To ELU'TRIATE, v. a. [elutrio, Lat.] to 
ſtrain off. 

E'LY, a city of Cambridgeſhire, with a 
biſnop's ſee, and a market on Sztiurvays. 
It is ſeated on an iſland of the ſame name, 
in a ferny country, on the banks of the 
river Ouſe, which renders it very unhealthy. 
The biſhop here has the ſame power as in 
a county palatine; for he appoints a judge, 
holds the affizes, gaol-delivery, and quarter- 
ſeſſions of the peace, or the liberty: and 
2 it is but an indifferent place; 8 
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the cathedral is a ſtately ſtructure, and has a 

lanthorn of curious architecture. The city 
has but one good ftreet, well paved, the reſt 
not being paved, and very dirty. The aſſizes 
are held here every twelve months. The 
river is navigable from Lynn, and the town 
carries on a pretty gaod trade. It is 68 miles 
N. by E. ot London. 

ELY'SIAN, [ely'zian] a. [elyfius, Lat.] 
pertaining to elyſium ; pleaſant ; deliciouſly 
ſoothing ; exceedingly delightful. 

ELY'SIUM, rely mixer] /* Lat.] in the 
Ancient Mythology, a place in the lower 
world, furniſhed with pleaſant fields, &c. and 
ſuppoſed to be the receptacle for the ſouls of 
the departed. 

To EMA'CIATE, [emaſbiate] v. a. [ema- 
cio, Lat.] to make a thing waſte, or grow 
lean. Neuterly, to grow lean z to waſte 
away. | 
EMACIA'TION, / [emaciatio, Lat.] the 
act of making lean; the ftate of a perſon 
grown lean, waited away, or in a conſumption. 

E'MANANT, a. | emanans, Lat. | ifſuing 
or flowing from ſomething elſe. 

EMANA'TION, /. | emaratio, Lat.] the 
act of proceeding or flowing trom ſomething 
elſe ; that which flows from ſubſtance like 
effluyia. | 

EMA'NATIVE, 3. [from emano, Lat.] 
iſſuing, or flowing from. 

To EMA'NCIPATE, . a. [| emancipo, 
Lat.] to ſet free from ſlavery of any ſort; to 


reſtore to liberty. 


EMANCIPA'TION, /. the act of ſetting 
free, deliverance from ſlavery. 

To EMA'SCULATE, 2. a. [| emaſeuts, 
Lat.] to render ſoft, effeminate, or womaniſh. 

EMASCULA'TION, / effeminacy ; a ſoft 
and luxurious habit. : 

To EMBA'LM, v. a. [embaumer, Fr. ] to 
impregnate a dead body with gums and ſpices 
to prevent its putreiving. 

EMBA'LMER, /. one who preſerves the 
bodies of the dead in fuch a manner as to pre- 
vent their putrefying. 

EMBA'LMING, / the preparing the bo- 
dies of the dead fo as to prevent their putre- 
faction. 

To EMBA'R, v. a. to ſhut, incloſe, ſtop, 
or block up. 

EMBA'RGO, / [Span.] a prohibition 
or reſtraint laid upon veſiels by a ſovereign, 
whereby they are prevented from going out 
of, or trom entering into a-port, tor a certain 
time. 

To EMBA'RK, . a. [| embas zuer, Fr.] to 
put on board or into a thip. Figuratively, to 
engage another into an atiatr., Neuterly, to go 
on ſhip board. Figurat:vely, to engage as a 
party in an affair. 

E MBARKA'TION, /. the act of putting or 
going on board a ihip, 

To EMI A*RRASS, . a. [ embarraſſer, 
Fr. | to perplex or contound a perſon with an 
atfalr of difficulty and trouble. 

EMBA KRASSMENT, /. perplexity or 


E MB 
Inſuſion, ariſing from ſome di f 
ſubject, or e ee OE _ 
0 To eee v. 1 to deprave, or leſſen 

e worth or quality o ing; 
. ; thing ; to degrade 

EMBA'SSADOR, or EMBA'SSADOUR 
See AMBASSADOR. ; 

EMBA'SSADRESS, /, a woman ſent on a 
public meſſage. 

E'MBASSAGE, or E'MBASSY, JS. [it 
may be obſerved, that, though our author 
write indiſeriminately embaſſador, or ambaſſa- 
dor, embaſſage, or ambaſ/age, yet there is 
ſcarcely an example of ambaſ/y, all concurring 
to write embaſſy, | a miſſion of a perſon from 
one prince to another, in order to treat of af. 
fairs relating to their reſpective ſtates. Figu. 
ratively, any ſolemn meſſage; an errand or 
meſſage, in an ironical ſenſe. 

To EMBA'TTLE, v. a: to range in battle. 
array. | = 
To EMBAYY, v. a. {from Lay] to incloſe 
in a bay or port. To bathe; to wet. 

To EMBE'LLISH, v. @. [embellir, Fr.] 
to adorn ; to beautify ; to grace or {et out with 
ornaments. | 

EMPE'LLISHMENT, J. ornament; any 
thing which gives a grace to the perſon or 
mind. 

E MB ERS, [emberz] /. [ plural; not uſed 
in the ſingular. Amyria, Sax. ] wood or 
coals half burnt, and not extinguiſhed; aſhes 
which retain fire, though not viſible on their 
ſurtace. 

E'MBER-WEEK, / [ymbren, Sax.) the 
time tet apart by the Church for public ordina- 
tions, at the four ſeaſons of the year, wherein 
ſome ember-day falls, viz. the Wednelicay, 
Friday, and Saturday, after the firſt Sunday in 
Lent ; the feaſt of Pentecoſt ; September the 
14th, and December 13th. 

To EMBE'ZZLE, v. a. [perhaps derived 
from a corrupt pronunciation of imbecil, Fr.] 
to turn to one's own ule what belongs to, and 
is entruſted by, another. Figuratively, to 
watte ; to conſume in riot; to ſquander, 

EMBE'ZZLEMENT,, /. the act of making 
uſe of what belongs to, and is entruſted by, 
another. Figuratively, the thing diſhoneſti) 
made uſe of, | 

To EMBLA'ZE, v. a. [laſonner, Fr.] to 
adorn with glittering ornaments. In Heraldry, 
to blazon or paint a coat of armour. 

To EMBLA'ZON, v. a. | 6laſenner, Fr.] 
to adorn with bearings in heraldry. Figura- 


tively, to deck in gaudy colours; to diſplay 


with pomp and oftentation, 

E'MBLEM, /. LA, Gr.] inlay; any 
thing inſerted in another; an hieroglyhical 
det ice or picture, repreſenting fome hiſtory 


or moral initruction. | 1 
EMBLEMA TIC, or EMBLEMA'TI- 


CAL, a. containing an emblem; or convey” 


ing ſome truth under an hieroglyphical or f- 
tural deſcription. 


EMBLEMA'TICALLY, ad. after the 
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ſorm ot an emblem, riddle, or hieroglypuic3 
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10 2 Eonrative or allegorical manner. 

ur L E MATIST, / a writer or maker 
mblems. 8 5 

” MBOLISM, . [LL i. Gr.] in 

Chronology, the addition of a certain number 

of days to make the lunar year, which is but 

334 days, equal to the ſolar, which is 365. 

t'MBOLOS, /. the moveable part of a 
pump or ſyringe» named likewiſe the piſton, 
and, by the vulgar, the ſuc ter. 

To EMBO'SS, v. a. [from Gbofſe, Fr. ] to 
form into knobs, protuberances, or uneven- 
volles of ſurtace. Figuratively, to adorn with 
«-.roidery or other raiſed work. To incloſe ; 
© cover, In Carving, to form in relievo. In 
11.::ng, to incloſe in a thicket, from embo/- 


are, Ital. 


EMBO'SSMENT, /. any thing jutting or 


ſtanding out, In Carving, relievo, or figures 
which end out beyond the ground, and ſwell 
to the fight, 

To FMBO'TTLE, v. a. to incloſe in a 
dottle ; te bottle. 

1» EMBO'WEL, [the ow is pronounced 
as in no v. 4. to take out the bowels or 
t ruls of any creature. 


1o EMBRACE, v. a. | embreſſer, Fr.] to 


hold or claſp tondly in the arms. Figuratively, 
c.22 on cagerly ; to make uſe of, and ac- 
cept W1unely. To admit; to receive, or al- 
{e:1t to as truth, applied to the mind. 
EMERA'CE, /. a fond claſp er hug. 
LMBRA'CEMENT, Y the act of encir- 
cling and fondly prefling a perſon with one's 
arm, Figuratively, the ſtate of a thing con- 
tanga or encompaſſed by another; conjugal 
caroſtes and endearments. 
LMBRA'CER, /. the perſon who claſps 
another fondly within his arms. 
 EMBRA'SURE, [embrazare] ,. C Fr.] in 
orthcation, the hole or aperture through 
which cannon are pointed, either in caſe- 
mates, batteries, or in the parapets of walls. 
19 L MBROCATE, v. a. nb, Gr.] 
fo 749 any dilegled part with medical liquors. 
FL MEROCA'TION, / the act of rubbing 
any di cafed part with medical liquor ; the lo- 
ten with which any diſeaſed part is rubbed. 
10 EMBROFDER, v. a. [breder, Fr.] to 
border wil! ornaments ; to adorn filk, velvet, 
I other Ruff, with ornaments wrought with a 
either in gold, ſilver, filk, or thread of 
fe la me colour. 
, | bol DERER, / one who works a 
= witt towers, or other ornaments of 
7 10 needle-work. 
= \BROVDERY, J. the enriching with 
at with the needle ; figures raiſed 
na ground with a needle. Figu- 
+ © the different colours. which adorn 
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% EMBRO!IL, v. a. [ brouiller, Fr. ] to 
40; to let perſons f . - 
3 „ berlons at variance; to excite 
5 to:avolve in confuſion and trouble 
- 8 cord and commotion. 
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not come to its ſtate of perfection. In Bo. 
tany, the grain or ſeed of a plant; or the germ 
or firſt ſprout appearing out of the ſeed. Fi- 
guratively, the ſtate of a thing not finiſhed 
or come to maturity, - 

EME'NDABLE, a. | fromemends, Lat.] ca- 
pable of being made better by change or al- 
teration, | 

EMENDA'TION, ) [ em-ndatio, Lat.] the 
act of making a thing better by alteration, 
change, or correction; an aſteration made by 
the reading of an author by a critic. 

EMENDA'TOR, /. [Lat.] one who im- 
proves, or renders a thing better by alteration 
or correction; a corrector. 

E'MER 4 LD, /. | emerazde, Fr. | in Natural 
Hiftory, a precious itone, uſually of a very 
bright and naturaily poliſhed ſurface, always of 
a pure and beautiful green, without admixture 
of any other colour, and of all the various 
ſhades from the deepeſt to the paleſt. 

To EME'RGE, v. . | emergo, Lat. |] to riſe 
out of any thing with which it is covered or 
depreſſed; to iflue, or proceed; to riſe from a 
itate of obſcurity, dittreſs, or ignorance, 

EME'RGENCE, or EME RGENCY, /. 
the act of riſing from any thing which covers; 
the act of riſing from a ſtate of obſcurity and 
diſtreſs ; any preſſing neceſſity ; a ſudden occa- 
fion ; an unexpected incident. | 

EME'RGENT, part. | ertergens, Lat.] rifing 
from that which covers, conceals, obſcures, or 
depreſſes. Proceeding or iſſuing from, uſed with 
from. Sudden, or preſſing, joined to occaſion. 

E'MERODS, /. [corrupted from hemor- 
hide] the piles. 

EME! RSION, /. [emerfio, Lat.] in Phyſics, 
the riſing of any ſolid above the ſurface of a 
fluid into which it is violently thruſt. In 
Aſtronomy, the appearance of a ſtar, after its 
having been obſcured by too near an approach. 
to the ſun, or after having been eclipſed, or 
hid by the interpoſition of the moon, earth, or 
other body. 

E'MERY, /. [ /ryris, Lat.] in Natural Hiſ- 
tory, an iron ore, of a duſky, browniſh red on 
the ſurface, uſed in cleaning and poliſhing ſteel, 
grinding an edge to tools, and by lapidaries to 
cut their ſtones with. 

EME'TIC, J. | from iu, Gr. ] a remedy 
which excites vomiting. ; 

EME'TIC, or EME(TICAL, a. having the 
quality of provoking vomits. 
 EME'TICALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to provoke to vomit. - ' 

EMICEA'TION, / [ emicatio, Lat.] ſpark- 
ling; flying off in ſmall particles. 

EMI'CTION, /. | emiwn, Lat.] urine. 

To E'MIGRATE, v. n. | emigro, Lat:] to 
remove from one place to another. 

E /MINENC E, or E'MINENCY, J. [gmi- 
nentia, Lat. ] loftineſs; height from the ground 
upwards ; the ſummit, or higheſt part of a 
thing. Figuratively, exaltation ; preferment; 
fame; or the ſtate of being expoſed to public 
view and notice; a ſupreme or ſuperior degree. 

E'MINENT, 4. { eminens, Lat. ] high, lofty» 
applied 
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applied to ſituation. Figuratively, exalted, 
prelerred, or conſpicuous on account of place, 
rank, or merit. 

E'MINENTLY, ad. conſpicuouſly; in ſuch 
a manner as to attract notice; in a high degree. 

E'MISSARY, /. Leniſſarius, low Lat. | one 
ſent out on private meſlages; a ſpy, or ſecret 
agent, In Anatomy, that which emits, or 
ſends out; the fame as excretory. - 
EMISSION, / Lend, Lat.] the act of 
ſending out; vent; the act of throwing or draw- 
ing a thing, particularly a fluid, from within 
outwards; the expulſion or ejection of the ſeed. 

To EMIT, v. a. [| emins, Lat.] to drive 
outwards ; to dart; to fend forth, In Law, 
to iſſue out according to the form preſcribed. 

EMMENAGOGUES, [ emenag gx] J. 
Ai and d, Gr.] medicines to pro- 
mote the menſcs. 

EMMET, / | emette, Sax, ] See Ax r 

EMO'LLIENT, part. or a. | emolliens, Lat. 


ſoftening, or rendering pliable, 


EMO'LLEIENTS, / in Medicine, ſuch re- 
medies as ſuacath the acrimony of humours, 
and at the lame time ſotten and ſupple the 
{olids. 

EMO'LUMENT, / [ emolumentum, Lat. 
proiit ariting from an office or employ ; gain, 
or advantage. Syxox. Many will idly call 
that profir which has accrucd by illicit means. 
We do not always find the greateit honour 
in offices where there are the greateſt emo- 
EUNROVTS. 5 

E MOTION, /. [emotion, Fr.] a violent 
firugele or diſturbance in the mind; a ſtrong 
and vehement ſentation, or paſſion, excited 
elther by a ple iſing or a paintul object. 

To EMPA'LY, z., 4. to fence with pales; 
fo fortity, inclole, ſhut in; to put to death 
by {pitting on a ſtake fixed upright. 

EMPA'LEMENT, / in Botany, the cup 
or outmoſt part ot a tower, which encompaſles 
the petals, or the foliation of the attire. 

EMPANNET, J. { from panne, Fr. a {kin 
or parchment | the writing or entering the 
names of a jury in a parckment by a ſherifi. 

To EMPA'NNEL, v. a. | 
perſon to ſerve on a jury. HE 

EMPA'RLANCE, /. [from parler, Fr.] in 
Law, motion or dire for a day of reſpite, to 
conſider of the reſult of a cauſe; the confer- 
ence of a jury in a cauſe committed to them. 

EMPA'SM, /. | from #&m7: Cr. | in 


to lummon a 


a. ay 
S- 1# Sf f wy 


Pharmacy, a powder ſprinkled on a body, to 


correct ſome i ſmell. 


To EMPA'SSION, wv. a. to move with a 


ſtrong affection or paſſion ; to excite the paſ- 
lions vehemently, 


EMP 

E'MPERY, /. imperium, Lat. ] the command 
of an emperor ; ſovereign command z empire. 

E'MPHASIS, | emfafis | /. iu, Gr.) 
in Rhetoric, a force, ſtreſs, or energy in ex. 
preſſion, action, or geſture. In Grammar, 2 
remarkable ſtreſs of the voice placed on any 
word or ſyllable, 

EMPHA'TIC, or EMPHA'TICAL, [ em. 
fatik, or emfatikal} a. forcible, ſtrong, ſtriking, 
or of great energy; ſtriking the fight. 

EMPHA"PICALLY, [emfatikally] ad. 
ſtrongly, forcibly; full of energy, power, ot 
fi nincancy; ſpoken with a great ſtreſs of voice, 

EMPRYSE'MATOUS, | emfy/ematous | a, 
[from EuqIrnua, Gr. ] bloated ; ſwelled; 
puffed up, 

E'MPIRE, /. [Fr.] the territory or ex. 
tent of land under the juriſdiction or com. 
mand of an emperor ; imperial power; ſie. 
reign authority or command; command or 
any thing. 

E'MPIRIC, /. | Zp4mzzpio;, Gr.] one whoſe 
{kill in medicine depends purely on practice 
and experiment, without any deduction of 
reaſon from the mechanical operation of me. 
dicines, or the natare, cauſe, and effects of 
diſeaſes; a quack. 

E'MPIRIC, or EMPFRICAL, a. dealing 
or verſed in experiments. Pelonging to, or 
reſembling, a quack. 

EMPI'RICALLY, ad. after the manner of 
a quack, or one not regularly bred to phyfic. 

EMPI'RICISM, J. quackety. 
| EMPLA'STER, J | this word is now al- 
ways pronounced, and generally wriuen fla- 
fer] | *amMagzov, Gr.] in Surgery, a medicine 
of a tiff, glutinous conſiſtence, compoſed of 
ſeveral ingredients, ſpread on paper, linen, or 
leather, and applied externally. : 

To EMPLA'STER, . a. to cover with a 
plaſter. 

-EMPLA'STIC, 4. viſcous; glutinous ; fit 
to be applied as a plaſter. : 

To E MPLE'AD, [empleed] v. a. inLaw, 


indict, accuſe, or prefer a charge againtt. 


perſon about a ching; to keep at work or 
exereiſe; to ule as an inſtrument or means, ot 
materials; to commitlion, or intruſt with {2 
management of an affair; to fill up time Witt 
ſtudy or undertaking. 


* 


EMPLO'Y, /. the object which engaves tht 


trade, bufineſs; a public office. DES 
EMPLO'YABLE, @, capable of being utes; 
fit to He applied or uſed. 


EMPLO'YER, / a perſon who ſets yr 
about any undertaking; one who uſes, © 


E'MPEROR, 1 1 [ emperenr, Fr. ] a title of | cauſes a thing to be uted. 


honour among the ancient Romans, conferred 
on a general who had been victorious, and now 
made to ſignify a ſovereign prince, or ſupreme 
ruler of an empire. The title adds nothing 


| _ENPLO'YMENT, . buſineſs ; the * 
jet of labour or induſtry; a perion 5 tus 
office, or poſt; an affair entruſted to the ma- 


nagement of another. 


To EMPLO'Y, 2. a. [ employer, Fr.] to ſeta 


mind, or is the ſubject of action; à perith's 


to the rights of ſovereienty; it only gives | : Do 
pre-eminence over ali other foyercigns. Char- | {cxzer, Fr. | to deſtroy by poiſon, —_— 
lemagne was the firſt emperor of Germany, | deadly or mortal drug 


cxowacd by pope Leo III. in 800, 


To EMPUYISON, em Aon v, d. eng- 


z to taint with potlon. 


. 
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EMP 
of a perſon by bad advice or ſeditious counſels, | 

EMPORE'TIC, a. | iperopeTimes, Gr. ] that 
which is ſold at common markets; belonging 
to goods, commodities, or merchandize. 

EMPORIUM, /. [EwT%or, Gr. | a place 
of merchandize z a great city or market town 
which has communication with the ſea, and 
carries on foreign trade. 

To EMPO'V EKISH, v. a. | from parure, 
Fr.] to make poor. Figuratively, to render a 
{oi] untertile or barren. 

FMPO'VERISHMENT, J. the act of ex- 
pauſting money; the cauſe of poverty. The 
lellening riches, or fertility, when applied to 
kround or vegetables. . ; 

To EMPO'WER, v. à. to give a perſo 
authority to tranſact buſineſs, or carry on any 
undertaking. 

EMPRESS, / the wife of an'emperor; a 
fr-111e who has the ſovereign command over an 
empire. 

LAMPRI'ZE, /. JCempriſe, Fr.] an under- 
thing which is attended with hazard and dan- 
ger, and ſhews boldneſs. 

EMPTIZER, ſemtier] ,. one who makes 
a place or thing void by taking out that 
which was in it. 

EMPTINESS, [ emtineſs ] . without having 
any thing in it, applied to ſpace or veſſels. 
'Tne fate of a thing which has nothing in it. 
tcuratively, want of judgment or underſtand- 
173 incapacity to ſatisty one's wiſhes. 

EMPTION, Cen]. [emptio, Lat. ] the 
a(t of buying; a purchaſe. 

EMPTY, [my] a. having nothing in it. 
Void of body, applied to ſpace, place, or any 
velicl, Not pofleſſing, furniſhed with, or 
wing; Gevoid, Void of judgment or under- 
alias, void of ſubſtance, ſolidity, or real 
exiſtence. 

To L MTV, [Gnty] v. @. to exhauſt, drink 
UP, take, or pour out, whatever is contained 
11 a vel Hor receptacle. 

To EMPU'RPLE, v. a. to make of a pur- 
To EMPU'ZZLE, v. a. to perplex and 
contound the mind with a difficulty which it 
Anne e or explain. 

IPE MA,, [*uTvina, Gr.] in Medi- 
ne, 4 collection of purulent matter in the 
caiity ot the breaſt, which is diſcharged there- 
in On the burſting of ſome abſceſs or ulcer in 


the lungs 


i membranes that incloſe the 
I. 5 J 4 

8 Al Y'REAL, a. [*wmupo;, Gr. ] formed 
de, or pure and celeſtial fire; belonging to 


the hivhelt region of heaven. 


ENA 
To E'MULATE, v. a. [æmulor, Lat.] to 
rival or propoſe as an object for imitation; to 
imitate with an endeavour to ſurpaſs. Figu- 
ratively, to copy; to reſemble; to riſe to an 
equality with. 
EMULA'TION, /. [ emulatic, Lat.] a no- 
ble jealouſy between perſons, whereby they 
endeavour to ſurpaſs each other in virtue and 
excellence, Envy; contention; diſcord. 
E'MULATIVE, a. inclined to conteſt ſu- 
periority with another, either from a love of 
excellence, or a principle of envy. 
EMULA'TOR, / [Lat.] one who endea- 
vours to ſurpaſs another in good qualities; one 
who envies another's ſucceſs or reputation; a 
rival, 
_ EMU'LGENT, part. or a., | emulgens, Lat.] 
milking out. Uſed ſubſtantively in Anatomy, 
applied to thoſe arteries which bring the blood 
to the kidneys, and to thoſe veins which carry 
what is fuperfluous to the vena caya. 
E'MULOUS, 3. | emulzs, Lat.] rivalling; 
contending with another for ſuperiority in 
fame, riches, intereſt, or virtue. 
E'MULOUSLY, ad. in the manner of a 
rival or competitor; with a deſire of ſurpaſſing 
another. 
EMU'LSION, / [emulfio, Lat.] a ſoft li- 
quid medicine, of the colour and conſiſtence of 
milk. 

EMU'NCTORIES, /. [plur. emunctoria, 
Lat.] in Medicine and Anatomy, a part of the 
body wherein ſome humour, which is uſeleſs, 
or noxious, is ſeparated and collected in readi- 
neſs for ejection or expulſion. 

EN, an inſeperable parficle at the beginning 
of the words derived from the French, who 
borrowed it of the Latin iz: hence words are 
indifferently written with either, as they are 
ſuppoſed to be derived from each of thoſe lan- 
guages. 

To ENA'BLE, v. 4. to make able, or give 
power ſufficient for the performance of a 
thing. 

To ENA'CT, v. a. to make a law; to eſta- 
bliſh by law. 6 

ENA'CTOR, /. one who forms decrees; 
one who founds or eſtablifhes laws. 

ENA'LLAGE, /. [, Gr.] in Rhe- 
toric, a figure wherein the order of words in a 
ſentence is inverted. In Grammar, a figure 
whereby one part of ſpeech, or accident of a 
word, is put for another; as when a pronoun 
poſſeſſive is put for a relative. or one mood or 
tenſe of a verb for another. 

ENA'MEL, . a kind of metalline colour, 


IPV RT AN a 
ho il KRI aN, //. the higheſt heaven; 
-* lcene ot the beatitic viſion, wherein the 


dns ciement of fire or ether is ſuppoſed to 


C\ ills 
EMPYRET'N 


ns; uſed when, in boiling or diftil- 
"is Ag thing turns to the bottom of the 
el, or alembie; a ſmell or taſte of burning. 


In Medicine, the heat 
enen of a ſeyer. 


by the Latins called encauſtum, conſiſting of the 
fineſt cryſtal glaſs, made of the beſt kali, from 
| Alicant, and ſand vitrified together; to which 
are added tin and lead in equal quantities, cal- 
cined by a reverberatory fire, beſides other me- 


A, J. CSE, Gr.] in| tallic or mineral ſubſtances, intended to give 


them the colour required; any thing painted 
with enamel. 
To ENA'MEL, v. 4. to paint, or adorn a 


remaining upon the de- ching with amel, or enamel. 


ENA MELLER, /. one who paints in 
Ce 2 enamel, 
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ENA'MELLING, F/. the act of applying 
Enamel of various colours on metals, &c. either 
after the method of painting, or by the lamp; 
called likewiſe the encauſtic art, or encauſtic 
painting. 

To ENA'MOUR, v. 3. from amour, Fr. 
to raiſe the affections or love of a perſon; to 
make a perſon fond. 

To ENCA'GE, v. 4. to ſhut up, or con- 
fine in a cage. 

To ENCA'MP, v. u. to pitch tents, or ſet- 
tie in a place for a time, applied to an army. 
Actively, toform a regular camp. 

ENCA'MPMENT, /. the act of encamp- 
ing or pitching tents; a camp, or tents pitch 
in proper order. 

To ENCA'VE, v. 4. to conceal, or hide 
a$ in a cave. 

ENCE'INTE, / [Fr.] an encloſure, or 
giound encloſed with a ſortitication. f 

To ENCHA'IN, v. a. [| enchainer, Fr.] to 
faſten with a chain. Figuratively, to confine, 
or keep in bondage or confinement. 

To ENCHA'NT, v. a. | enchanter, Fr.] to 
ſubdue, or influence by magie or ſorcery; to 
delight irreſiſtably. 

ENCHA'NTER, / one who practiſes ma- 
gic, or other ſpells; one who deliyhts or pleaſes 
irreſiſtably. 

ENCHA'NTINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to attract love irreſiſtably. 

ENCHA'NTMENT, /. magical charms or 
ſpells; that which has an irreſiſtable influence, 
or can impart an overpowering delight. 

ENCHA'NTRESS, /. a woman who ex- 
erciſes magic, or ſpells. Fipuratively, a wo- 

man whoſe beauty cannot be reſiſted. 

To ENCHA'SE, v. a. | enchaſſir, Pr. ] to ſet 
jewels in gold, filver, &. Figuratively, to 
adorn. | 

15 ENCI'RCLE, v. a. to ſurround, en- 
- compaſs, or encloſe in a ring or circle. 

ENCLITICS, / in Greek and Latin 
Grammar, certain particles or ſyllables joined 
to words, which, when united, ſeem to form 
but one word, and on that account remove or 
throw back the accent upon the foregoing ſylla- 
ble, as vein Lat. e. 


EN D 


|vantageons repreſentation of the virtues and dra 


cellencies of another; praiſe; panevvr; 

To ENCO'MPASS, V. 4. 2 — to 
ſurround on all ſides; to ſhut in. f 

EN CORE, ſ pronounced awnghre Jad. Fr.] 
again; over again. A word uſed at public ſheus 
to teſtify the higheſt approbation, and to defire 
the perſon to repeat the part. 

EN COUNTER, / [encontre, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, a combat or fight between two 
perſons only, Figuratively, a battle, or at- 
tack, wherein enemies ruſh with violence 
again{t each other. 

To ENCOU'NTER, v. a. to go to meets 
to meet face to face; to attack an enemy ; 
to og with proots. Jo oppoſe, or engage 
witn. 

ENCOU'NTERER, / an enemy, or an- 
tagouiſt in war. Figuratively, an advesſars, 
or opponent, with reſpect to opinions. 

To ENCO'URAG E, [ enkuraye | v. 4. ex. 
courager, Fr.] to animate, or reciprœcally exhort 
to a practice; to animate, or ſupport the ſpirit 
and courage of a perſon to undertake and ac» 
compliſh an affair; to countenance. F 

ENCO'URAGEMENT, | enkurajement] ,. 
an incitement to any action or practice. Fi. 
guratively, ſavour; countenance ; ſupport, 

ENCO'URAGER, [| erkurajer | /. one who 
incites a perſon to do a thing; one who ta- 
yours or gives countenance to a perſon or an 
undertaking. 

To ENCRO'ACH, [ enkrich] v. n. to in- 
vade the right and property of another; to ad- 
vance gradually by ſtealth to that which a per- 
ſon has no right to. 

ENCRO'ACHER, [ erk*3cher] ſ. one who 
gradually ſeizes upon the poſſeſſions of another. 

ENCROA'CHMENT, [ enkrichment| ,. in 
law, an unlawful treſpaſs upon a man's grounds, 
or the act of encloſing the ground of another to 
one's own uſe; extortion, or the inſiſting upcn 
payment of more than is due, 

To ENCU/MBER, v. a. [ encombrer, Fr. } 
to load ; to hinder or clog by any weight from 
action, or from the free uſe of one's limbs. 
Figuratively, to embarraſs and diſtract the 
mind by variety of difficulties; to load with or 
bring to great difficulties by debts. 80 

ENCU*'MBRANCE, J. any thing which is 


To ENCLO'SE, [edle] v. a. | from enclas, 
Fr.] to part or ſurround common ground by a 
tence; to ſurround or encompaſs on all ſides. 

ENCLO'SER, [enger] f. ene who en- 
cloſes or parts off any parcel ot common ground 
by pales or other fences; any thing in which | 
another is incloſed. | 

ENCLO'SURE, [entiifure] ſ. the act of 
encompaſſing common ground with a fence; 
che appropriation of things which have been 
common; the ſpace contained within any ſence, 
or limits; ground encloſed. | 

ENCO'MIAST, / [tzzvwizgic, Gr.] one 
who beſtows praiſe on another; one who 
ſpeaks in praiſe of another. | 

ENCOMIA'STIC, or ENCOMIA'STI- | 
CAL, a. containing or beſtowing praiſe. , 

 ENCO'MIUM, J. Li,, Gr. ] an ad- 


troubleſome by its weight; an uſeleis add11/08 
and burthen; a burthen upon an eſtate; that 
which abate s from the profits of an eſtate, be- 
nerally applied to debts and mortgages. 

ENCXCLOPE DIA, or ENCYCLOPE - 
DY, /. [t#1v#>owaideua, Gr.] the circle ol the 
ſciences; applied by the Greeks to the ſe ven 
liberal arts, and all the ſeiences. 

ENCY'STED, a. [from xvrig, Gr. ] en. 
cloſed in a bag. Ency/ted tumours, in Anatemy» 
berrow their name trom a bag in which they 
are contained, : 

END, /. [exd, Sax. ] the extremity of any 
thing which is extended in length ; the laſt pe- 
riod or moment of time. The concur, - 
lait part, applied to action or writings Anna 
determination; concluſion of a 
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A>olition 4 total loſs ; conſequence. Phe 
cauſe of a perſon's death. A piece or frag- 
ment. Deſign; purpoſe ; intention; or the 
object of a perſon's deſigns and actions. An 
-1d is uſed inſtead of en end, and ſignifies up- 
right, perpendicular, or erect. 

To END, v. a. to perfect or finiſh an un- 
gertaking; to deſtroy, or put to death. Neu- 
terly, to come to a concluſion; to ceaſe; to 
conclade z to terminate. 

Tos ENDA'MAGE, v. a. to prejudice ; to 
legen the value of a thing; to affect with loſs; 
to poll, miſchief, or do harm. : 

lo ENDA'NGER, v. a. to expoſe to dan. 
ger, riſque, or hazard. 

Ty ENDE AR, | endeer | v. a. to make 
dear or beloved. | 

ENDE'ARMENT, [erndetrment] ſ. any 
ting which cauſes love; the ſtate of a perſon 
or thing which is helove.. 

ENDEAVOUR, [erdevur] f. an attempt, 
tri, or exertion of power to perform any 


thiug. 

To ENDE'AVOUR, [endevur] v. a. to 
exert power, in order to gain ſome end; to 
mice am attempt; to try, 

ENDE'AVOURER, [| end&uurer] . one 
who exerts power to attain ſome end. 

ENDE CAGON, /. [Txayer, Gr. Ja figure 

having eleven ſides. 

ENDE MIAL, ENDE'MIC, or ENDE'- 
MICAL, a. ner; r.] peculiar to a 
country. 

To END TE, v. a. to draw up, com- 
p92, or relate, applied to hiſtory. 

E, J. endive, Fr. | in Botany, a 
(P2L.ES ot fuceory. 

Iblss, a. [endeleas, Sax. ] without 
coming do, a concluiien. Without bounds, 
appiied to ex:ent, or pace, Without ceaſing, 
*ppileu to action, Continual, or eternal, 
appiied to time. | 

_ _ E'NDLESSLY, ag. without ceaſing; with- 
out limite. 

E'NDLESSNESS, ,. want of bounds or li- 
mite, applied to ume or ſpace. 

E LONG, 4. with the end or point 
toremoit; in a ſtraight line. 


E NDMOST, a. fartheſt off; at the far- 


theit end. 
. lo ENDO RSE, v. a. [ endefſer, Fr.] in 
Immerce 


merce, to write one's name on the back 
1 a blil of exchange, or promifſory note, in 
pg to pay it away, to negociate it, or to 
- 'c1arge the perlon who pays it from any 
juture claim on account of it. 
E\DO'RSEMENT, Y in Commerce, the 
eng One's name on the back of a 
0 e to ngnify that the contents 
ceived, or to direct it to be paid to a 
feln mentioned, 
lo EN DOW, 
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E N F 
a perſon, or devoted to any particular uſe; the 
ſetting apart or ſecuring a ſum of money for 
the perpetual ſupport of a vicar, or alms- 
houſe ; the gifts of nature. 

To ENDU'E, v. a. | induo, Lat.] to ſupply 
or furniſh with internal gifts, virtues, or. ex. 
cellencies. To give as a portion or dowry. 

ENDU'RANCE, /. continuance ; laſting- 
neſs; the act of ſupporting or bearing trou- 
bles without complaint or dejection. 

To ENDU'RE, v. a. ¶ from duro, Lat.] to 
ſuffer, undergo, bear, or ſupport, Neuterly, 
to laſt, remain, or continue ; bear patient» 
ly, or without reſentment. 

ENDU'RER, /. one that hath ſtrength to 
ſupport any fatigue or hardfhip; one who is 
unaffected with any hardſhip. 

E'NDWISE, ad. on end; upright, or per- 
pendicular. 

E'NEMY, /. [emmemi, Fr.] one who is of 
an oppoſite {ide in war; one who oppoſes the 
intereſt or welfare of another; one who has a 
ftrong diſlike to a perſon or thing. In Divi- 
nity, the foe of mankind ; the devil. 

ENERGE'TIC, a. [ Ev8pynTIN;, Gr. Jacting 
ſo as to perform or produce. Active, opera- 
tive, or working. | 

E'NERGY, /, [Ai, Gr.] power in the 
abſtract, or conſidered without being exerted 
or brought into action; vigour, force, or ef- 
ficacy. Strength, or force of expreſſion, ap- 
plied to language; ſpirit; life. 

To ENE'RVATE, v. a. [enervo, Lat.] to 
weaken ; to deprive of ſtrength; to render 
elfeminate. | 

 ENERVA'TION, / the act of weaken- 
ening, or rendering effeminate. 

ToENE'RVE,v.a. enervo, Lat, ]toweaken; 
to leſſen force or ſtrength; to render effeminate. 

To ENFEE'BLE, v. a. to weaken, or de- 
prive of ſtrength. | 

To ENFE'OF, v. a. [feoffamertum, low 
Lat.] in Law, to inveſt any title or poſſeffion. 

ENFE/OFFMENT, /. in Law, the act 
whereby a perſon is inveſted with any dignity 
or poſſeſſion; the inſtrument or deed by 
which one is inveſted with poſſeſſions. 

E'NFIELD, a town of Middleſex, with a 
market on Saturdays. It ſtands in Enfield- 
Chaſe, and is 10 miles N. of Londen. 

ENFILA'DE, / | Fr. ] a ſeries or collection 
of things diſpoſed as it were in a ſtraight line. 
In War, applied to thoſe trenches, &c. which 
are ranged in a right line, and may be ſwept or 
ſcoured by the cannon lengthwiſe, or in the 
direction of a line, and rendered defenceleſs. 
To ENFILA'DE, v. 4. to pierce or ſweep 
in a right line. 

To ENFO'RCE, v. a. [enforcer, Fr.] to 
give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to fling with 
ſtrength, violence, or force. To animate; 
to incite to action; to urge an argument 
ſtrongly; to compel to do a thing againſt 
one's will; to prefs with a charge or accuſa- 
tion. Neuterly, to prove; to evince: 

ENFO'RCEDLY, ad. by violence or 


* 


compulſion, oppoſed to voluntarily. 
* 181 8 'ENFO'RCEMENT, 
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ENG 
ENFO'RCEMENT, /. an act of violence; 
force offered; compulſion. A ſanction, or 
that which gives force, applied to laws; a 

preſſing occaſion, or exigence. 
ENFO RC ER, /, one who cauſes any thing 

by force, ſtrength, or violence. 
To ENFRA'NCHISE, v. à. to incorpo- 
rate a perſon into a body politic; to admit to 
the privileges of a freeman; to free from 


ENG 


in other places it varics greatly, particularly 


in the breadth; for it grows narrower (but 
not gradually) from the ſouthern coaſt to the 
town of Berwick: therefore it would be 
worth while, for a more particular account of 
it, to conſult a good map. It is happily fitu. 
ated with regard to trade, there being many 
good towns and harbours on the ſea-coaſt, 


ſlavery ; to free or releaſe from cuſtody; to proper places. The air is generally very good 


naturalize or adopt a foreign word. 


and wholeſome, except in the hundreds of 


ENFRA'NCHISEMENT, . the at of Efſex and Kent, the fens in * Lincolnſhire 


incorporating a perſon into any ſociety or body 
politic; a releaſe from impriſonment or ſla- 
very. 

To ENGA'GE, v. a. [ergager, Fr. ] to give 
as a ſecurity for, or be liable to make good, a 
debt; to ſtake, or hazard. To bind a perſon 
by any obligation to eſpouſe the cauſe of a 
party; to bring into a party ; to embark or 


and Cambridgeſhire, and ſome other low 
marſhes near the ſea, The winters indeed 
are ſometimes rainy and foggy, and the wea- 
ther is ſubject to great variations, which, how. 
ever, does not much impair the health of 


for they generally live as long as in any other 
countries, and we have frequent inſtances of 


take part in an affair; to employ one's ſelf people who have lived to a very great age; 


in an attempt; to unite by ſome attraction or 
amiable quality. Neuterly, to encounter; to 
fight. Sy Nox. To cd/ige, implies rather ſome- 
thing of force; to engage, rather ſomething 
agreeable. Duty and neceſſity ige us; pro- 
miſes and good manners engage us. 

ENGA'GEMENT, /. the act of giving 
ſecurity, or making a perſon liable to diſ- 
charge a debt; an obligation by promiſe, ap- 
pointment, or contract; affection or adhe- 
rence to any party; employment of the atten- 
tion; fight, conflict, or battle; a ſtrong mo- 
tive, argument, inducement, or obligation. 

To ENGA'RRISON, wv. 4. to protect or 
defend as by a garriſon. . 

To ENGE'NDER, v. a. [ engendrer, Fr. ] to 
beget between different ſexes. Figuratively, to 
form or produce; to excite; to cauſe; to bring 
forth. Neuterly, to be cauſed or produced, 

ENGINE, /. [engin, Fr, ] a compound in- 
ſtrument conſiſting of a complication of me- 
chanic powers, ſuch as wheels, ſcrews, levers, 
&c. united, and conſpiring together to effect 
the ſame end; à military machine; an in— 
ſtrument for caſting water to great heights, 
in order to extinguiſh fires. 

ENGINE'ER, / | ingenieur, Fr.] one who 
makes or works at engines; an officer in an 
army, whoſe employ is to inſpect the works, 
attacks, detences, &c. to point and diſcharge 
the great artillery. 

E'NGINERY, /. the art of managing ar- 
tillery ; artillery, or ordnance, 

To ENGURD, v. @. [preter and part. 
paſſive, engirt | to ſurround, or encompaſs. 

ENGLAND, [pronounced Irgland; fo 
called from the Angles, who ſettled in theſe 
parts in the vear 449, and were ſituated on the 
continent between the Saxon and ſutes] a 
conſiderable country of Europe, and the prin- 
cipal part of the iſland of Great Britain, ſur- 
rounded on all ſides by the ſea, except, where 
Scotland lies, to the N. It is 400 meaſured 
miles in length, from Berwick upon Tweed 
to Chicheſter; and 370 in breadth, from 


Dover in Kent to Senan in Cornwall. But ether country, 


particularly Henry Jenkins, a Vorkſhireman, 
who was 168 years old when he died; and 
Thomas Parr, of Shropthire, who was 152, 
and might have lived longer, if he had not 
been ſent for up to court as a curigſity. The 
frequent rains, tho? they may ſometimes da- 
mage the hay and corn, have yet their pecu- 
liar advantages; for upon that account they 
have generally good paſtures throughout the 
year. There are thunder-ſtorms, hurricanes, 
and earthquakes, as in other countries; but 

they are, in general, leſs violent, and do 

leſs damage. The principal rivers are the 

Thames, the Severn, the T * the 

Ouſe; beſides a great numbe of others. 

England is a level and open country ; for 
what hills there are, of any note, are chiefly 
towards the north: for this reaſon, it is ex- 
tremely proper for the diverſion of hunting, 
There are ſome remarkable foreſts ; as Wind- 
ſor Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and the New 
Foreſt ; which laſt was made by William the 
Conqueror, who demolithed ſeveral towns 
and villages, and thirty-ſix pariſh-churche:, 
in order to make it. The ſoil is different in 
different parts, but in general very fruitlul. 
There are indeed many heaths, downs, and 
barren places, which, however, generally pro- 
duce graſs enough to feed flocks of theep : 
beſides, it is thought that the care and dili- 
gence of good huſbandmen might turn many 
of them to great advantage. It produces all 
ſorts of fruits, trees, and herbs which are pro- 
per to the climate. It muſt be acknowledged 
there are no vines that are ſo fit to produce 
good wine as in warmer countries ; but _ 
there are variety enough which yield 8 


- 


grapes, that are made uie of as other fruits, 
However, there are great quantities of cyder, 
perry, mead, and ſeveral kinds of made wines; 
but the principal drink of the generality 18 
beer, or ale, The Engliſh wool is famous 
all over the world, as well as the 5 
tures made therefrom; particularly broa - 
cloth, which is not to be equalled in 1 
There might alſo be _ 


which are particularly taken notice of in their 


the inhabitants, who are accuſtomed thereto; | 
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gent linen-manufactures, if it was worth 
while; but as they are come to a great per- 
lection in all kinds of linen in Scotland and 
Ireland, where they can be made cheaper, we 
are now chiefly ſupplied from thence : what 
linen we have made amongſt us, is gene- 
rally the coarſer fort, known by the name of 
Dowlaſs. Here are al ſorts of materials for 
building ; and there are excelleat ſtone-quar- 
ries in ſeveral parts. The firing is pit coal, 
wood, and turt, which laſt is uſed where coals 
are dear; but in moſt counties there 1s plenty 
of pit-col, It is generally ſaid that there 
might de found coal-mines on Black-Heath ; 
pat they are not permitted to be opened, be- 
exe the ſhips which bring coals from New- 
calde to London are a nurſery for ſeamen, 
No country in the world is better provided 
with horſes of all forts, and for every uſe; 
and particularly with regard to race-horſes, 
they are ſeldom equalled by thoſe of other 
countries, There are dogs of every kind, 
except wolf-dogs, which, fince the wolves 
were deſtroved in England, have been gene- 
rally neglected; however, the race of theſe 
mals is ſtill maintained in Ireland. But 
there is one ſort that is not to be equalled 
in any part of the world, which is the bull- 
dogs; for theſe will not only attack the 
fierceſt bull, but any kind of wild beaſt ; nor 
em any thing, when they have once faſtened 
upn the animal, oblige them to let go their 
hold. But, what is more ftrange, when any 
of them are tranſported beyond fea, they 
lu'e their courage; and the ſame is ſaid of 

1 With regard to minerals, 
there are mines of iron, tin, lead, copper, and 
in ome places filver, beſides others of leſs 


note. s ter the Curiofities, they are men- 
tioned in their proper places, when the coun- 
ties in \rticular are ti eated of. As for the 
manners, cuitoms, and abilities of che inha- 


bitents, nothing need be ſaid, becauſe they 
al! under every one's own obſervations: 
nor yet of the government, religion, and laws, 
of which yo; Nes Can be ignorant. | 
ENGLAND, NEW, a country of N, A- 
merivay iettied by the Engliſh. Ic compre- 
hended tour parts, viz. Maſſachuſets, New 
Himpſhire, Connecticut, Rhode-Ifland and 
Provideace Flar.tation, At the concluſion of 
the American war, when the independency 


0! the Colonies was a.knowledged by Great 
Bino, New England loſt its name, and the 
jur parts, which compoſed it, were erected 
into f r United and Independent Provinces, 
SUIS, sen. pron. Figlifh } a. Eng- 
4%, Sax. belonging to England. Subſtan- 
the language ſpoken by the people of 
Lac a; the natives of England, 
To LNGIL UT, v. 4. | eng/outir, Fr.] to 
1 on 1. P. To glut 3 to pamper, 
„EN RAF F, v. a. | from preffier, Fr.] 
in Gardening, to take a ſhoot from one tree, 
arg in ert it into another, in ſuch a manner 
as bath) 


all unte, and grow together. 


ENCRA'FTING, JJ. in Gardening, the 


EN] 
act of taking a ſhoot from one tree, and inſerts 
ing it into the ſteck of auother, in ſuch a 
manner as both ſhall unite, grow together, 
and bear truit. 

To ENGRA'IL, v. a. [from grele, Fr.] in 
Heraldry, to repreſent a thing with its edges 
ragged or notched circularly, as if ſomething 
had fallen on and broken it: it differs from 
indented, becauſe the gdges are in that in a 
ſtraight line, but in this ſemicircular. 

To ENGRAIN, v. a. to dye deep; to 
dye in the grain, 

To ENGRA'VE, v. a. [enpraver, Fr.] to 
cut copper, iron, or other metals, or ſtone, ſo as 
to repreſent figures thereon. Figuratively, 
to make a deep impreſſion on the mind. 
ENGRA'VER. /. one who cuts figures on 
metals, marble, or ſtones. 

ENGRA'VING, /. the act or art of cut= 
ting metals and precious ſtones with a tool 
called the graver, in order to repreſent figures 
or other ornaments thereon, 

To ENGRO'SS, v. a. [groffir, Fr.] to 
thicken or increaſe in bulk; to ſeize upon 
the whole of any thing; to purchaſe or buy 
up any commodity, in order to fell it again at 
an advanced price. In Law, to copy writings, 
in a large hand, on parchment. 

ENGRO'SSER, /. he who purchaſes large 
quantities of any commodity, in order to 
lell it at a high price; one who ſeizes or 
appropriates the whole of any thing to him- 
lelt. ; 
ENGRO'SSMENT, { an exorbitant ac- 
quiſition; the act of encroaching or ſeizing 
upon the whole of any thing. 

To ENHA'NCE, v. a. | exhauſſer, Fr.] to 
raiſe the value or price ofa thing ; to heighten 
the eſteem or degree of any quality. 

ENHA'/NCEMENT, /. increaſe of efteemg 
of value, or of degree. 

ENI'GMA, /, | aiv.ywa, Gr. ] a propoſition 
delivered in obſcure, remote, and ambiguous 
terms, in order to exerciſe the wit. 

ENIGMA'TICAL, a. of the nature of an 
enigma ; obſcure ly, darkly, or ambiguoully 
expretied ; obſcurely or imperfectly received or 
apprehended. | | 

To ENJO'IN, v. a. | enjoingre, Fr.] to ore 
der. It implies ſomething more authoritative 
than direct, ſomewhat lets than command, and 
includes the idea of ſuperiority in the perſon re- 
quiring any thing to be done, 

ENJO'INER, J a perſon who gives di- 
rections, including the idea ot ſuperior rank or 
authority. 

ENJO'INMENT, // the order of a perſon 
of ſuperior rank and authority. 7 

To ENJO'Y, v. a. [enjouir, Fr. | to feel a 
flow of joy in the fruition of a thing; to ob- 
tain pofſeſſion ot it; to gladden, to delight, uſed 
with the reciprocal pronouns himſelf, & e. Neu- 
terly, to be in fruition or poſſetſion; to live 
happily. ; 

ENJO'YER, /. one who has a thing in his 

flefiion; one who makes uſe of or receives 

atisfaction from the conſciouſneſs of uſing or 


poſſeſſing 
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poſſeſſing a thing. 

ENJO'YMENT, /. pleaſure ariſing from 

leſſion or fruition 3 poſſeſſion, ute, or fru- 
ition. 

To ENKI'NDLE, v. a. to ſet on fire; to 
inflame ; to rouſe or inflame the paſſions. 

To ENLA'RGE, v. a. to wok greater in 
quantity, dimenſions, quality, or appearance. 
Figuratively, to make a thing appear greater 
than it is by repreſentition or diſcourſe 3 to 
magnify; to extend the capacity of the mind; 
to be very minute in a deſcription, or copious 
in ſpeaking on a ſubject; to free from confine- 
ment or conſtraint. Neuterly, to expatiate or 
ſpeak much on any ſubject. Sy NON. The 
word enlarge is properly uſed to ſignify an ad- 
dition of extent. Encreaſe is critically ap- 
een only to number, height, and quantity. 

Ve enlarge a to vn, a field, a garden. We en- 


creaſe the inhabitants of a town, our expences, 


our revenues. 

ENLA'KGEMENT, /. encreaſe of di- 
menſion, quality, or degree; releaſe from con- 
finement; a repreſentation of a thing beyond 
what it really is; a minute, long, and copious 
diſcourſe on a ſubject. 

ENLA RG ER, /. one who encreaſes any 
thing; one who magnifies a thing in diſ- 
courſe. 

To ENLI'GHT, [exit] v. a. to communi- 
cate light or knowledge. 

To ENLIGHTEN, [ erliten] v. a. to 
ſupply with light. Figuratively, to ſupply 
with knowledge not before acquired, and 
ſufficient to clear up ſome difhculty, which 
was previouſly inexplicable; to cheer, or 
gladden ; to ſupply with a greater perfection 
of ſight. 

ENLIUGHTENER, [ exl/tener] /. one that 
gives light, Viguratively, an inſtructor. 

To ENLINK, v. a. to join or connect, in 
like manner as the links of a chain are faſt- 
ened to each other, 

To ENLI'VEN, v. a. to make alive. Fi- 
guratively, to inſpire with new vigour; to ani- 
mate ; to make ſprightly or gay; to give a 
thing a gay and cheerful appearance. 

ENLI'VENER, / that which gives mo- 
tion, or communicates action, ſpirit, or vigour, 
to a perſon or thing. 

E'NMITY, /. | from enemy; as if enemity] a 


diſpoſition of mind which excites a perton to | 


contradict and oppoſe the intereſts, inclina- 
tions, or ſentiments; a ſtate of irreconcileable 
oppoſition; malice. 

ENNE'AGON, /. [kia and youve, Gr. ] a 
figure having nine angles. | 

ENNEA'TICAL, a. | from wa, Gr.] in 
Medicine, enncatigal days are every ninth day of 
a ficknels ; and enneatical years, every ninth 
year of a perſon's life, 

To ENNO'BLE, v. a. [enncblir, Fr.] to 
raiſe a perſon to a higher rank, or from being 
a commoner to be a peer. . Figuratively, to 
communicate worth; to dignify ; to raiſe, ex- 
alt, or clevate, 


ENNO'BLEMENT, . the act of raiſing to 
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the degree of a peer or nobleman ; a qual! 
which dignifies _ exalts our n 8 
tion, exaltation, dignity. 5 

ENO RMIT V, /. departure from any 
rule or ſtandard; an irregularity; a corrup. 
tion, In the plural, uſed for great crimes, 
or ſuch as ſhew a great degree of villahy and 
guilt.” 

ENO'RMOUS, à. [enormis, Lat.] irre- 
gular; not contined to any ſtated rule; with- 
out reſtraint. . „Wild, above rule or art, 
enormous bliſs.” Par, Loft. Exceedingly 
wicked; exceeding the common bulk, applied 
to f1ze, including the ideas ot diſlike, horror, or 
wonder. 

ENO'RMOUSLY, ad. prodigiouſly, beyond 
mealure, 

EN )'RMOUSNESS, / exceſs of guilt or 
wickedneſs, 

ENO'UGH, [ enuf} a. [ genoh, Sax. ] ſuffi. 
cient ; hat which will aniwer any purpoſe, 
with, or deſign. It ſhould be obſerved, that 
though other adjectives are placed in Fngliſh 
beiore their ſubſtantives, yet this always 
follows it. Sy Non. The object of the words 
|ſuffcient and enough is quantity; but with 
this difference, that enaugb relates more to 
the quantity one defires to have, and H- 
cient to that quantity one really wants to em- 
ploy. Thus the avaricious man never has 
enough ; let him accumulate ever ſo much, 
he ſtill defires more: and the prodigal never 
has /zfficient, he ſtill wanting to expend more 
than he has. 2 

ENO UG H. Le] /. that which is ſuſ- 
ficient to anſwer a perſon's expectations or 
wiſhes; a quantity antwerable to any dehgn, 
or proportionable to a perſon's qualities and 
abilities. 

ENO UGH, [ex] ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to give content or ſatisfaction. When 
uſed for an adjective, it denotes a diminu- 
tion, or that a thing is not perfectly ſo, and 
is uſed to expreſs great indifference or ſlight, 
„% The ſong was <vell enough ;** i. e. not lo 
well as it ought to be, or ag it might be ex- 
pected. When repeated, it is uſed as an inter- 
jection, implying that there is already more 
than a ſufficiency, and that à perſon is defired 
to deſiſt. Hence forth I'll bear affliction, till 
it do cry itſelft—enough, enough h! 

ENO'W, [entw] a. [the plural of g, 
according to Johnſon] a ſufficient number. 
In this number it is uſed before its ſubſtanuve3 
but in the fingular, after it. 

EN-PASSA'NT, [ong-paſſong] ad. [Fr.] 
by the way. 

To ENRA'GE, v. a. [enrager, Fr.] to put 
a perſon in a violent paſſion of anger. 

To ENRA'NK, . a. to place in order. 

To ENRA'PT. v. a. to tranſport to a great 
degree of ecſtacy or enthuſiaſm. 

To ENRA'PTURE, v. a. to tranſport 2 
affect with the higheſt degree of delight an 

ealure. > 
2 To ENRA'VISH, v. @. to throw into Yay 
ecſtacy ; or to affect: with the molt * _ 
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To ENRL CH, v. a. te give riches or mo- 
ney to a perſon. Figuratively, to make fat or 
reader fruitful, applied to ground. To adorn 
or improve the mind with new ideas of know- 


ENRICHMENT, 4 an augmentation or 
increale of wealth. Amplification or im- 
provement, applied to foil, books, or to under- 
ſtanding. 

Tc ENRUYDGE, v. a. to form with long 
eminenc2s Or 11dJCs. 

To FN.21/NG, v. a. to bind round; to ſur- 
round as wi a ring. | 

To FNRIPEN, v. a. to make ripe. 

To /NRO'RE, v. 4. to dreſs; to clothe. 

To ENKXO'LL, v. a. [ enrellcr, Fr.] to en- 
ter in a lik. or roll; to record or commit to 
writiaz, Lo involve; to inwrap. 

EN. LLER. /. a per ion who writes an- 
other's name in + uſt, 

ENRC'LLMENT, Y a writing in which 
any tung is recorded; the act of regiſtering. 

To ENKO'OT, wv. a. to fix by the root. 
Fi-urvively, to faiten, or implant deeply. 

ENS, ſerz} /. [Lat.] in Metaphyſics, 
any thing wh.ch the mind apprehends, and 
of 4hich it affirms, denies, proves, or diſ- 
proves ; ſoracthing that is, and exiſts, ſome 
way farthe; than barely in conception; that 
a which there are real attributes belonging; 


or that which has a reality not only out of 


the intelle&, but likewiſe in itſelf. In 
Chemiſtry, the moſt efficacious part of any 
natural mixt body, containing or comprehend- 
ing its qualities or virtues in a ſmall com- 
dals. 

LNSAMPLE, /, [e mpis, Ital.] exam- 
ple; pattern; copy; ſubject of imitation. 

Io ENSHRINE, v. a. to preſerve in a 
ſacred or hallowed place. | 

* NSLFORM, a. [enfiformis, Lat.] having 
the thape oa ſword, 

ENSIGN, e] f the flag or ſtandard 
Ol a regiment ; a ignal to aſſemble; a mark or 
badge of diſtinction and authority, The offi- 
os among the ivot who carries the flag or 
enſign. 

To ENSLA'VE, . a, to deprive of li- 
erty, Figuratively, to betray to another as a 
Pave, 

NSL VEMENT,, / the ſtate of a ſlave. 
F.guratively, a ſtate of mean and ſordid obe- 
dieuce to the violence of any paſſion. 

ENSLAVER, J. one who deprives of li- 
berty. 

10 ENSU'E, 2. a. [enſuſvre, Fr. ] to fol- 
* to purſue ; to practiſe for a continuance. 
1 FA BLATURE, or ENTA'BLE- 
aide (Fr.] in Architecture, that part 
42. orger. ot a column, which is over the 
tal, and comprehends the architrave, frize, 
&N ' COrNICe, 
* I. / Lentaillt, Fr.] in Law, a fee 
N e. abridged and limited to cer- 
8 3 at the will of the donor. 

0 E£NTA'IL, *, 4. in Law, to ſettle the 


EN T 


deſcent of an eſtate, ſo that it cannot be be- 
queathed, at pleaſure, by a perſon who ſuc- 
ceeds to it, 

To ENTA'ME, v. a. to tame; to conquer, 
or ſubdue. 

To ENTA'NGLE, v. a. to enſnare, or 
involve in ſomething which is not eafily got 
clear from, as briars; and not eaſily extri- 
cated from, as a.net; -to twiſt or knot in ſuch 
a perplexed manner, as cannot be eaſily un- 
ravelled. Figuratively, to perplex or confuſe 
with difficulties ; to enſnare by captious queſ= 
tious ; to diſtract with a variety of affairs, 
which a perſon cannot eattly iree himſelf 
from. 

ENTA'NGLEMENT, /. that which in- 
volves a thing in intricacies. or with ſuch 
things as are not eaily got rid of; the con- 
fuſed itate of thread, which requires great 
patience to unravel and undo; an obſcurity, 
difficulty, or enſnaring argument, which involves 
the mind with contuſion and perplexity. 

ENTA'NGLEK, J. one that enſnares, or 
involves in perplexity. 

To ENTER, v. a. [ entrer, Fr.] to make 


one's appearance, or go into any place, In 


Commerce, to ſet down or write any article 
in a book; to give notice to the cuſtom-houſe, 


any commodity z to begin or engage in, uſed 
with oz or por. 

| E'NTERING, J. an avenue by which a 
perſon may go into a place; the act or motion 
by which a perſon goes into-a plage. 

To ENTERLA'CE, v. a. to interweave ; 
to intermix. ; 

ENTERO'CELE, /. iure and , Gr. ] 
in Medicine, a rupture, wherein the inte- 
ſtines, and particularly the ilium, fall into the 
groin. 

ENTERO'LOGY, /. [tvrzzey and Myc, 
Gr. | a treatiſe on the bowels, or an anatomi- 
cal deſcription of all the internal parts. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS, /. [e and 
:4Kparcﬀy Gr.] a diſorder wherein the inte- 
{tines having fallen out of their place occafion 
a tumour in the navel. 

ENTERPRISE, | enterprize | ſ. Jertrepriſe, 
Fr. ] an undertaking attended with danger. 

To ENTERPRISE, [exterprize] v. a. to 
attempt; to undertake; or to try to per» 
torm. 

E'NTERPRISER, [ernterprizer] ſ. one 
who undertakes or engages himſelf in import- 
ant, dangerous, and hazardous deſigns. 

To ENTERTA'IN, v. a. [| entretenir, Fr.] 
to communicate improvement, or employ a 
perſon's time in agreeable diſcourſe ; to treat 
at table; to receive hoſpitably ; to retain or 
keep a perſon as a ſervant. To reſerve or con- 
ceive, applied to the mind, To pleaſe, amule, 
or give pleaſure, 

ENTERTA'INER, /. one who keeps 
others as ſervants ; he that treais others with 
food, or at his table; he that amuſes, diverts, 
and communicates pleaſure. 

ENTERTAINMENT, / a converſation, 

| wherein 


and pay the duties for the import or export of 


— — 
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wherein time is ſpent agreeably; a feaſt; hoſ-| To ENTRA'NCE, v. . 


pitable reception. The tate of being hired or 
in pay, applied to ſoldiers and ſervants. Amuſe- 
ment, or diverſion ; a farce, a low ſpecies of 
comedy, or a pantomime, 

To ENTHRO'NE, v. à. to place on a 
throne, or the ſeat of 'a ſovereign, Figura- 
tively, to inveſt with the dignity or authority 
ot a king. 

ENTHU'SIASM, f[ enthiziazm | f. | tvfeo:- 
a , Gr.] a tranſport of the mind, whereby 
it is led to imagine things in a ſublime, ſurpri- | 
ſing, yet probable manner. This is the Enthu- | 

ſiaſm felt in poetry, oratory, muſic, painting, 
ſculpture, Sc. In a Religious ſenſe, it implies 
a tranſport of the mind, whereby it fancies it- 
ſelf inſpired with ſome revelation, impulſe, | 
&c. from Heaven. 

EN'THU'SIAST, [ errhuziaſt] ſ. in Divi- 
nity, one who vainly imagines he 1s imme- 
diately inſpired by od; one of a warm ima- 
gination, or violent pattions; alſo one of an 
elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

ENTHUSIA'STIC, or ENTHUSTIA'STI- 
CAL, | enthuxiaflik, or enthuxidſtikal | 4. 
ſtrongly, but vainly perſuaded of receiving ex- 
traordinary communications from the Deity; 
violent in any cauſe; of elevated fancy or ex- 
alted ideas. 

To ENTT'CE, v. a. to ſeduce, allure, or 
draw by blandiſhments or hopes, to ſomething | 
bad. 

ENTTCEMENT, /. the act or practice of 
drawing or alluring a perſon to do ill; the 
alluring means by which a perſon 15 drawn to | 
commit ſomething ill. 

ENTICER, /. one that allures to ill. 

ENTUFCINGLY, ad. in tuch a manner as 
to charm or allure, 

ENI IRE, a. | enter, Fr.] whole; undi— 
vided ; unbroken; complete; having all its 
parts; full; firm; fixed; ſolid; unmingled; 
honeſt; faithful. 

ENTURELY, ad. wholly ; without ex- 
ception, reſerve, or abatement. 

EN"CURENESS, / the ſtate of a thing 
which has all its parts. 

To ENTITI. Ek, v. a. ſentituler, Fr.] to 
grace a perſon with a title ot honour; to call 
by a particular name; to give a claim or 
right; to ſuperſcribe; to make uſe of the 

name of a perſon or thizg as a ſanction, To 
grant as claimed by a title. 

E'NTII V, /. [| entitas, low Lat.] the be- 
ing, or rather actual exiſtence of any thinking 
thing; a particular collection of qualities which 
conſtituté the ſpecies or nature of a thing. 

To ENTO MB, [entem] 2. a. to ſhut up 
in a tomb. 

E'N"PRAILS, [has no fingular] /, Cen- 
traillcs, Fr.] the inteſtines, guts, or inward 

arts of an animal. 

E'NTRANCE, J. [entravt, Fr.] the paſ- 
ſage or avenue by which a perſon may go into 
a place. Figuratively, the power, act, or li- 


berty, of going in; the beginning or füirſt ru- | Prince 9 ſtate. . ince or ſtate, 
f Spain, &c. to any petty prin 


6:ments of a Icience or art. 


ENV 
from un ſe, Fr 
to reduce to ſuch a ſtate * the 9 
to be abſent from the body, while the latter 
has no apparent ſigns of life; to burry away 
or exalt to ſuch a pitch of extacy as to 50 

inſenſible to external objects. 

To ENTRA'P, v. a. [entraper, Fr.] to 
catch in a trap, or ſnare, Figuratively, to he. 
tray, or ſubject infidiouſly to dangers and dif- 
culties; to take advantage of, 

To ENTRE'AT, [ entreet | V. a. [from 
traiter, Fr. ] to atk with humility and earneſt. 
neſs; to treat or uſe well or ill; to make a 
petition or requeit for a perſon in an humble 
mamer. To entertain; to amuſe. 

ENT RE“ ATV, | entreery | ; [ in the plural 
entreaties, nouns ending in y in the ſingular 
making ies in the plural] a requeſt made for 
ſome favour in an humble manner. | 

E NTRY, J. [entre, Fr.] the paſſage by 
which a perſon goes into a houſe ; the act of. 
going in. In Law, the taking poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate. In Commerce, the act of writing or 
regiſtering an article in a book. Double entry 
is the entering an article on different fides in 
different accounts. A public or ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to a place. 

To ENVE'LOP, v. a. | enveloper, Fr.] to 
inwrap; to cover, or incloſe in a covering, 
Figuratively, to ſurroumd or hide from the 
fight. 

ENVELOPE, /. [exvelepe, Fr.] a wrap- 
per; a cover; an outward cale of a letter, &c. 

To ENVE'NOM, v. a. to mix with poi- 
ſon ; to make poiſonous. | 

E'NVIER, /. one who is affected with grief 
at the proſperit, of another. 

E'NVIOUS, a. infected with envy. 

E'NVIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to ſhew diſpleaſure or ill-will, on account ot 
the happineis or excellence of another. 

To ENVI'RON, v. a. | enviromer, Fr. | to 
ſurround ; to encompaſs. Figuratively, to 
hem in, or ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to 
incloſe; to inveſt, 

ENVTRONS, /. [environs, Fr.] the neigh- 
bourhood or places fituated round about any 
town or City. 

To ENU'MERATE, v. a. Tenumero, Lat.] 
to reckon up, or count over fingly and di- 


tinctly; to give a minute account of all the . 


circumſtances of a thing. 
ENUMERA'TION, /, | ennmeratis, Lat.] 
the act of numbering, or counting over fingly 
and diſtinctly; a minute detail. 
ENUNCIA'TION, / | emmciati9, Lat.] a 
iimple expreſſion, or declaration of a thing, 
either in aFirmative or negative words, with- 
out any application. A declaration, proclama- 
tion, or public atteſtation. 
ENU NCIATIVE, à. declarative, ex- 
preſſing either affirmatively or negatively. 
ENU'NCIATIVELY, ad. declaratively. 
E'NVOY, / [envove, Fr. ] a perſon deputed 
to negociate an affair with ſome fore's? 
Thoſe ſent from Britain 
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vo in quality of envoys, not ambaſſadors, to 
whom they are inferior in dignity, though 
they have the ſame right to protection, and 
enjoy the ſame privileges with ambaſſadors, 
except in Ceremonies. ; 

To ENVY, v. x. [envier, Fr.] to grieve 
at the excellencies, proſperity, or happinels, 
of another; to hate another for excellence, 
prolperity, or happineſs; to grudge. _ 

ENVY, /. that pain which ariſes in the 
mind trom obſerving the proſperity of thoſe 
eſpecially with whom a perſon has had a ri- 
vaithip ; anger and diſpleaſure at fecing ano- 
ther polletied of any good we want. 

EO LIPILE, /. | from Malus, the pagan god 
of the winds, and pu | a hollow ball oft metal, 
with a narrow pipes which, when filled with 
water, and placed over a fire, ejects vapours of 
team with a prodigious noiſe and force. 

EPACT, / | irraxti, Gr.] in Chronology, 
a number whereby is noted the excels of the 
common ſolar above the lunar year, and 
th:r-by may be found out the age of the 
mon every day of the year, &c. 

EPAU'LE, / | Fr. | in Fortification, the 


ſhuuller of the battion, or the angle made by 


the tace and flank. 

EPAU'LEMENT, or EPAU'LMENT,, . 
[Fr.) in cortification, a fidework of earth 
h:itily thrown up, of bags filled with ſand, 
or of gabions, tafcines, &c. with earth, to 
cover the men or cannon; likewiſe a demi- 
baition, or little flank, placed at the point of 
a horn or crownwork. | 

EE NTHESIS, / | Gr. J in Grammar, the 
interpetition or infertion of a letter or 1ylla- 
bie am tie middle of a word; as Relligio, tor 
Reiigia; Induperator for Imperator. 

I. PH, J,. a Hebrew meaſure con- 
taining nucen 1olid inches. : 

EPHE MERA, [efemera] . LT , Gr.] 
a fever that trminates in one day. In Natu- 
rai Hittory, an inſect which lives only a ſingle 


day. In Botany, ſuch flowers as open and 


expand at ſun-rile, and ſhut and wither at ſun- 
ſettigg. 

LPHE'MERIS, {efemeris] ſ. [Gr. ] a jour- 
or account of daily tranſactions. In A- 
©010MyY, a table calculated to ſhe the preſent 

e ot the heavens, or the places of the planets 


i Ui, 
| LPHEMERIST, [ efemerift| ſ. one whoſe 
kad Wedge ot tae places of the planets does 
doe from his own obſervations, but is en- 
rely taken trem an ephemeris; a word of 

IJeproach. 
: PHOD, d [ Heb. ] an ornament, or 
mot giraie, worn by the Jewith prieſts 
©4221 trey attended at the temple : it was 
et from behind the neck over the two 
ders, and then, hanging down before, was 
104420 Upon the ſtomach, and thence carried 
nd the waiſt twice, like a girdle, having 
two ends brought before, which hung 
Ry to the ground. That of the high-prieſt 
embroidered with blue, purple, crimſon, 


©1126 CottON ane gold. Upon that part which 


J 
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came over the two ſhoulders, were two large 
precious ſtones, on each of which were cn. 
graved the names of fix tribes: where it 
croſſed the prieſt's breaſt was a ſquare orna- 
ment called the breaſt-plate, ſet with twelve 
precious ſtones, on each of which was en- 
graven the name of a different tribe. That 
of the other prieſts conſiſted of linen only. 

EPIC, a. [epicus, Lat.] narrative, or con- 
ſiſt ing of relation, in oppoſition to q rama ic, or 
that which conſiſts in action. En Epic poem is 
an heroic poem, or diſcourſe delivered in verie, 
invented with art to form the manners by in- 
ſtruction, diſguiſed under the allegory ot an 
important action, in a probable, entertaining, 
and ſurprifing manner 

EPICE'DIUM, / among the Greeks and 
Latins, a poem rehearſed during the tuneral 
lolemnity of perſons of diſtinction. 

E'PICURE, /, | epicurens, 4 Eat. ] a perſon 
abandoned or given wholly to luxury. 

EPICURE'AN, /. a diſciple of Epicurus, 
who held that pleaſure was the ſummum bo. 
num, or chief good, of man. The word is 
uſed at preſent for an indolent, effeminate, and 
voluptuous perſon, who only conſults his pri- 
vate and particular pleaſure, 

EP] CURE'AN, a. luxurious in eating and 
drinking; contributing to luxury. 

EPIC URISM, / [See ErIic REAN] the 
ſentiments, doctrine, or tenets, ol Epicurus, 
Figuratively, luxury in eating. Voluptuoul- 
neſs; ſenſual enjoyments, or grols pleaſures, 

EPICY'CLE, /. [im and xvx3c;, Gr.] in 
Aſtronomy, a little cirele, whole center is in 
the circumference of a greater, which, being 
carried along with it, is called its def. ent. 

EPICY'CLOID, / [| #mmuxnoerdng, Gr.] 
in Geometry, a curve generated by the revolu- 
tion of a point of the periphery of a circle along 
the convex or concave part of another circle, 

EPIDE'MIC, or EPIDE'MICAL, @, [im 
and Ng, Gr. ] that which affects a great 
number of people at the ſame time, applied to 
diſeaſes, and eſpecially the plague. 

EPIDE'RMIS, / in Anatomy, the cuticle, 

or ſcarf-ſkin. It receives its name trom its 
covering the derma, or true ſkin; is inſenfible, 
and has neither veins, arteries, nor nerves. 
- E'PIGRAM, /. | epigramma, Lat.] in Po- 
etry, a ſhort poem, ſuſceptible of all kinds of 
ſubjects, and ending with a lively, juſt, and 
unexpected thought. 

EPIGRAMMA'TIC, or EPIGRAM MA! 
TICAL, a. | epigrammaticus, Lat, ] having the 
nature or properties of an epigram, 

EPIGRA'MMATIST, /. one who writes 
epigrams, 

E'PILEPSY, /. [Die, Gr.] in Medi- 
eine, a convulſion, either of the whole body or 
ſome of its parts, attended with a loſs of ſenſe 
and underſtanding, and returning from time to 
time in fits and paroxyſms. The Engliſh call 
it the falling-fickneſs, becaufe perſons gene- 
rally fall down when afflicted with it. 

EPILE'PTIC, a. affected with an epilepſy, 


as the falling-fickneſs; convulſed. 


EPILOGUE 
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EPI 
EPILOGUE, [eig. {epilogus, Lat.] a 
m, or ſpe ch, pronounced alter a play. 

EPINY'CTIS, /. [L, Gr.] in Sur- 
gery, A ſore at che corner of the eye. 

EPI'PHANY, [epifeny] [Lt Gr. 
a feſtival celebrated on the twelfth day after 
Chriſtmas, in com.memoration of our Saviour's 
being manifeſted to the Gentile world by the 
appearance of a miraculous blazing ſtar, or me- 
teor, which directed the Magi to the place 
where he was born. 

EPIPHONE'MA, [e hi ma f. i r. 
Gr. ] in Rhetoric, a ſeiuentious exclamation, 
frequently added after a narrative, or relation 
of any thing remarkable, containing an uſetul 
and ſpirited reflection on the ſubject to which 
it is tubjoined. | 

EPI'LHORA, [epifora] . | inipipa, Gr. 
a preternatural defiuxion of the eyes. 

EPI'PHYSIS, [/ J. [Eripuorc, Gr.] 
in Anatomy, a bony ſubſtance, or as it were a 
leſſer bone, affixed to a larger or principal bone, 
by tke intervention of a cartilage. 

EPI'SCOPACY, /. ¶piſcopatus, Lat.] the 

overnment of the church by biſhops, 

EPI'SCOPAL, a. | epi/copalis, Lat.] be- 
longing to, or veſted in, a biſhop. 

EPI'SCOPATE, /. | epiſcopatus, Lat.] the 
government of a biſhop; or bithopric. | 

E'FISODE, /. [t7i7u%%, Gr. | a ſeparate 
incident, tory, or action, which an hiſtorian 
or poet inſerts and connects with his principal 
action, to furniſh the work with a greater va- 
riety of events. 

EPISO'DIC, or EFISO'DICAL, a. con- 
gained in, or partaking of, the nature of an 
epiſode; ſwelled with unneceitlary incidents, 
or epiſodes, which are not connected with the 
main action. 

EPISPA'STIC, /. [z and orzaw, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a topical remedy, which, being ap- 
plicd to the external parts of the body, attracts 
the humours to that part, 

EPI'STLE, /. | epifiola, Lat.] a letter, ap- 
plied generally to the letters of the ancients, 
and particularly thole of the inſpired writers. 
SYNXON, Cuſtom has made the word /ctter of 
more general ule than ep7/e; letter being quite 
familiar, epiſtle rather pedantic. Letter ap- 
pears more proper when the matter relates to 
private correſpondence ; pile when the buſi- 
nels is public, | N 

EPIT'STOLARY, a. relating, ſuitable to, 
or tranſacted by, letters. 

E PITAPH, [epiraf ] /. an inſcription on 
a tomb or grave ſtone. 

EPITHALAMIUM, /. Bu and Ja aαðSgĩ, 
Gr.] a poem of compliment written on the 
marriage of a perſon. ; 

E'PITHEM, . [sr, Gr.] in Phar- 
macy, a kind of ſomentation, or remedy of a 
ſpirituous or aromatic kind, applied externally 
to the regions of the heart, liver, &c. to 
ſtrengthen and comfort them, or to correct 
ſome intemperature in thoſe parts. 

E'PITHET, /. Lie , Gr.] an adjec- 
tive, denoting the quality of the word to which 


EAT 
it was joined; a title, or ſurname; a Plirafe, 
or expreſſion. | 

EPI'TOME, / [iniroun, Gr.] an abridge+ 
ment, or reduction, of the ſubſtance of a book 
into fewer words and leſs compaſs, 

To EPI'TOMIZE, v. a. to abridge; to 
reduce the ſubſtance of a book or writing; 10 
cut ſhort, or curtail, 

EPI'TOMIZER, or EPI'TOMIST, / one 
who abridges a work; the firſt word is the moſt 

roper. 

E'POCH, or EPO'CHA, [#pek, or epoa] 
Je L rex, Gr.] in Chronology, a fixed point 
or period of time, irom whence the ſucceeding 
years are numbered or counted. 

EPO'DE, /. | ewe, Gr.] in Lyric Poetry, 
the third or laſt part of the ode; the ancient 
lyric poem being divided into ſtropke, anti. 
ſtrophe, and epode. The latter was ſung by 
the prieſts ſtanding ſtill before the altar. 

EPOPE'E, /. | imoroia, Gr.] the hiſtory, 
action, or fable, which makes the ſubject of 
an epic poem. g 

E'PPING, a town of Eſſex, with two mar. 
kets, on Thurſdays for cattle, and on Fridays 
tor proviſions, It is the principal place upon 
Epping- Foreſt, and is 46 & miles N. by E. of 
London. 

E'PSOM, a town in Surry, much frequent. 
ed on account of the waters; and in the ſeaſon 
it is well ſupplied with proviſions every day, 
It lies in a pleaſant ſituation, is full of houſe; 
of entertainment tor thoſe that reſort to the 
wells; and on the neighbouring Downs are 
horſe-races. every year. The waters have a 
purging quality. It is 14 4 miles S. W. by S. 
ot London. 

E'PSWORTH, a village in Lincolnſhire, 
eight miles S. S. W, of Burton. 

EPULA'TION, / [epulatio, Lat.] a ſeaſt, 
or banquet. . 

EPU LO TIC, a. [#ru>#7;z0;, Gr.] in Me- 
dicine, applied to drying, aſtringent remedies 
proper to harden, cicatrize, and incarnate 
wounds. 

E'QUABLF, @. [Dæguabilis, Lat.] even; 
alike; conſiſtent with itſelf. 

E'QUABLY, ad. uniformly; in the ſame 
proportion. f 

E'QUAL, a. [ægualis, Lat.] reſembling, 
or like another in bulk, excellence, or an) 


even; uniform. In proportion; impartial ; 
indifferent ;- upon the ſame terms. 

E'QUAL, /. one neither inferior nor ſupe* 
rior is another in any circumſtance, excellenco 
title, or other quality. 

To E'QUAL, v. a. to make one thing 1. 
perſon like another. Neuterly, to reſemble; 
to be equal; to anſwer; to recompenſe. 

To E'QUALISE, or E'QUALIZE, v. 4. 
to make even; to be equal to, or in the lame 
proportion. 

; EQUATITY, [.. likeneſs with reſpect to 
any quality; the ſame degree of quality. | a 

E OUALLY, ad. in the ſame degree wit 

2 ocher perſon or ching; alike; RUAN. 
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other quality, which admits a compariſon; 
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EQU 
EQUA'NG ig J Læzuus and angulur, 
Thaving equal angles. £ : 
% OUANIMITY; 7 [ Lat. ] a ſtate of mind 
which is neither elated or depreſſed; even- 
neſs of mind. 

FOUA'NIMOUS, a. [equanimis, Lat: | 
even ; neither elated or dejected. 

EQUA'TION, /. [ equatio, Lat.] the act of 
making one thing equal to another. In Al- 
gebra, an expreſſion of the ſame quantity in 
two diclimilar but equal terms. In Aſtronomy, 
the reducing the apparent unequal times or 
motion of the heavenly bodies to equable or 
mean time. 

LOUA'TOR, / [equater, Lat.] a great 
ci:cie of the terreſtrial ſphere, whoſe poles are 
the roles of the world. It divides the globe 
into two equal parts, called the northern and 
{outhern hemiſpheres ; paſſed through the E. 
2nd W. points of the horizon, and at the me- 
an is raiſed above the horizon as many de- 
ere-; 25 the complement of the latitude of any 
geen place, When the ſun comes to this cir- 
de, the days and nights are equal all round the 
£1300, 

Feta TO RIAL, a. belonging to, taken 
at, or meaſured on, the equator, 

E QUERY, / [ecurie, Fr.] in the Britiſh 
CtFoms, is an officer of ſtate under the maſter 
of the horſe. 

EQUE'STRIAN, a. [equeſtris, Lat.] ap- 
hearing on horſeback ; ſkilled in horſemanſhip. 
Pelonging to the ſecond rank of dignity, or 
that of knights, in ancient Rome. 

LOUTDZUSTANT, 4. at the ſame or an 
equal diſtance. 


Lat.) equality, or uniformity, 

| OUILA'TERAL, a. having its ſides equal. 
lo EQUILIBRATE, v. 2. to balance 
ey; to keep even with equal weights on 
Erk Os 


FOUILIBRA/TION, / equipoiſe ; the 
act of keeping a balance even. 

LQUILIPRIUM, / [ eguilibrizen, Lat.] 
bete; equality of weight; equality of 
er gendes motives, or powers of any fort. 

Ee. INO'CTIAL, | equinikfhial] ſ. a great 
aa the celeſtial globe, the ſame as the 
© tor 01 the terreſtrial; to which when the 
mes, the days and nights are equal all 


Fn the globe. 


' QUINO'CTIAL, [equinikſhial] a. per- 
to the equinox; happening about the 
* of the equinoxes; being near the equi- 
141 line, or ſubject to the inconveniences 
di Ne parts which lie near the equator. 
er: the equi 2 1 COTE by bes 5 
3 eee points Aries or Libra; the 
a = ng wat iſt of March, is called the 
5 5 ; and the latter, on the 23d of 
5 7, tne autumnal equinox. 
- 2 FRO MERANT, a. | equus and u- 
ater, u. having an equal, or the ſame 
del; roriitting of ardequal number. 

4 LOULP 
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T 
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EQUIFO'RMITY, / [æguus and forma, 


* 


E OU 


a horſeman with furniture for riding. Figu- 
ratively, to furniſh, accoutre, or dreſs out. 

E'QUIPAGE, /. [equipage, Fr.] turniture 
for a horſe; a carriage. A ſet of china, Tea 
eguipage. Attendants or retinue. Furniture, 
accoutrements. 

EQUIPE'NDENCY, /. [æguus and pendeo, 
Lat. | freedom from any bias, applied to the 
will or mind. ; 

EQUIPMENT, /. the act of accoutring or 
dreſſing; accoutrement or equipage. 

E'QUIPOISE, | eguipoize | ſ. [ equus, Lat. 
and poids, Fr.] equality or evennels of weight; 
equality of force; that ſtate of a balance 
wherein the weights on each fide are fo equal 
that neither ſcale will deſcend. 

EQUIPO'LLENCE, /. Þ 2quus and pollen- 
tia, Lat. equality of force or power. * 

EQUIPO'LLENT, a. [| e&quipoilens, Lat.] 
having equal power or force. Having the ſame 
ſignification, applied to words; ſynonymous. 

EQUIPO NDERANCE, or EQUILFPON- 
DERANCY, . (B, and pondus, Lat.] 
equality of weight. | 

EQUIPO'NDERANT, a4. being of equal 
or the ſame weight. 

E'QUITABLE, a. [equitable, Fr.] juſt; 
impartial ; mitigating the rigour of a law, fo 
as to be conſiſtent with juſtice, 

E'QUITABLY, ad. in a manner conſiſtent 
with juſtice and mercy. 

E'QUITY, /. [ equitas, Lat.] juſtice; a 
correction or abatement of the ſeverity of 
ſome law; a temperament which, without be- 
ing unjuſt, abates the rigour of the law, Im- 
partiality, applied to opinions, or private de- 
terminations, Alſo, the rules of deciſion ob- 
ſerved by the court of Chancery. | 

EQUT'VALENCE,or EQUI'VALENCY, 
J. [ guns and wales, Lat.] equality of power 
or worth, | i 

EQUI'VALENT, à. [| equus and walens, 
Lat, | equal in value, force, power, impor» 
tance, weight, or meaning. 

EQUI'VALENT, /7 a thing of the ſame 
weight, dignity, or value. | 

EQUUVOCAL, a. | equivorus, Lat.] of 
doubttul ſignification; having ditterent ſenſes 
or meanings; uncertain; doubttul ; happen- 
ing different ways. 

EQUYVOCAL, / a word of doubtful 
meaning. 

EQUI'VOCALLY, ad. in a doubtful or 
double ſenſe, applied to words. By ſponta- 
neous, equivocal, or irregular birth. 

EQUI'VOCALNESS, J. the ambiguity or 
double meaning of a word. 

To EQUI'VOCATE, v. . | equivoquer, 
Fr.] to uſe words of a doubtful or double 
meaning, with an intention to deceive or ime 
poſe on another ; to quibble. : 

EQUIVOCA'TION, /. [ 2quivecatio, Lat.] 
the uſing a term or word which has a double 
ſignification, uſed generally in a bad ſenfe. 

EQUIVOCA”TOR, / one who ufes words 


in doubtful or dqubie ineanings, in order to 


L. 4. [eguipper, Fr. n che truth, and impoſe on another. 


ERG 


ER, in the middle or end of words, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe which ſigniſy the names of places, 
comes from wer or ere, Sax, a man, and 
ſignifies, wien joined to common nouns, an 
agent, or, when joined to appellatives, or the 
names of places, an inhabitant. Thus /ſirger 


from ing and er, of wer, Sax. a man, denotes 


a ſinging man. Londoner, from London and 
er, of der, Sax. a man, ſignifies a London 
man, or a native and inhabitant of London, 

ERA, /. [ era, Lat.] an account of time 
reckoned from any particular period, term, or 
epoch, See ERA. 

To ERA'DICATE,»v, a. [ eradico, Lat.] 
to pull or pluck up by the roots. Figurative- 
ly, to exnirpote, or deſtroy entirely. i 

ERADICA”TION, /. the act of pulling or 
plucking up by the roots; extirpation; total 
deiruction. 

ERA'DICATIVE, a. ¶ from eradico, Lat. ] 
in Medicine, that which expels a diſeaſe to the 
very root; that which cures radically ; that 
wh'ch drives entirely away. 

To ERA'SE, [erdze] v. a. | raſer, Fr. ] to 
ſcratch out any thing written; to expunge. 

ERA'SEMENT, | erdzement | J. applied to 
buildings and citie:, entire deſtruction and de- 
molition. Applied to writings, an entire blot- 
ting and ſcratching out. 

ERA'TO, /. one of the nine Muſes that pre- 
ſides over love- poems; ſhe is generally repre- 
ſeated like a young maiden of a gay humour, 
crowned with myrtle and roſes, holding a harp 
in the right hand, and a bow in the other, with 
a little winged Cupid placed by her, armed with 
his bows and arrows. 

E'REBUS, / called by the pocts the god 
of hell, born of Chaos and Tenebræ. It is 
likewiſe the name of one of the infernal ri- 

ers. 

ERE, a. {| ar, Sax. cer, Belg. Engliſh 
writers unacquainted with its etymology write 
it een, as if a contraction of ever, which is a 
miitake ; before ever, it is written either ere 
or or promiſcuouſly, or and &r in Sax. being 
uſe4 promiſcuoully | before; ſooner than. 

To ERE'CT, v. a. [erigo, Lat.] to raiſe in 
a ſtraizht line; to place perpendicular to the 
horizon. In Geometry, to ere? a perpendi- 
cular, is to raiſe a right line upon another, 
ſo as they may form right angles. Figura- 
tively, to build; to exalt, or aſſume an office 
without being authorized, uſed with into. To 
aſſume a principle, or found a doctrine; to 
raiſe from a ſtate of dejection. 

ERE Cr, a. | eres, Lat.] upright, op- 
poſed to leaning, or looking downwards ; litt- 
ed upwards; vizorous; bold; unſbaken. 

ERE'CTION, f{erekfoon | /. Ferefio, Lat.] 
the act of railing, or the ſtate of 4 thing raiſed 
upwards; the act of building or railing houles. 
Eſtabliſhment, Elevation. 

ERE'CUTNESS, / uprightneſs of poſture or 


Om. 
E REMITE. /. | eremita, Lat. | the fame as 


Hermit, which fee. 


E'RGOT, / in Farriery, a furt of ſtub, 


ERR 
[like a piece of ſoft horn, placed behind and he. 
| low the paſlern joint. me 

ERI'NGO, /. [eryngium, Lat. | 
known by the Foc of 18 fea hott # plaat 
E'RMINE; ＋. [ Armenius, Lat. from the 
place whence it is brought, f. e. Armenia] in 
Natural Hiſtory, an animal found in cold coun. 
tries, which nearly reſembles the weaſel in 
thape ; having a white pile, and the tip of it; 
tail black, and furniſhing a choice and valus. 
le fur. Though this, in Hera! dry, is repre. 
ſented as having black ſpots, yet it is confident. 
ly aſſerted, that the (kin of the animal has 
none, and that it is ſo much an enemy to the 
leaſt mixture of that kind, that it would die, if 
its ſkin were ſoiled ever fo little. In Heraldry, 
a white field, or fur, powdered or inter{perlel 
with black ſpots: 

E'RMINED, à. cloathed in ermine. 

ERNE, at the end of words which ſięniſy 4 
repotitory or receptacle, is derived from en, 
Sax. a place, 

To ERO'DE, v. 4. [ereds, Lat.] to canker, 
eat away, or corrode. 

ERO'SION, /. | erofio, Lat.] the act cf 
eating away; the ſtate of being eaten away, cr 
corroded. 

To ERR, v. a. [erro, Lat.] to wander or 
move without any certain direction; to ſtray, 
or miſs the right way. To commit an error; 
to miſtake. _ 

E'RRAND, / [ erenth, Sax.] a meflage; 
ſomething to be done or told by a perſon ſent 
from one man to another. 

E'RRANT, a. | errans, Lat.] wandering 
without any certain direction; roving, ram- 
bling, applied to a particular order of knights 
celehrated in romance, who went about in 
ſearch of adventures. Vile; abandoned; com- 
pletely bad. See ARRANT. 

E'RRANTRY, J the condition of a wan- 
derer. The profeſſion of a knight-errant. 

ERRA'TIC, a. [erraticus, Lat.] keeping 
no certain order of motion; holding no eſta- 
bliſhed courſe ; irregular.z changeable. 

ERRA'TICALLY, ad. without rules, 
without any eſtabliſhed method or order. 

E'RRHINE, /. [ isöçva, Or.] ſomethin; 
ſnuffed up the noie, cauſing ſneezing. 

ERRO'NEOUS, a. { from err6, Lat.] wat- 
dering or going without any particular Cirec- 
tion; irregular, or leaving the right way @ 
road, miſtaken, or miſtak ing. 

ERRO'NEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to err or miſtake. 

EFRRO'NEQUSNESS, , miſtake 3 want 
of conformity to truth. ; 10 

ERROR, / [ error, Lat.) a miſtake of t 
judgment in giving aſſent to that which is m 
true; an act which implies the taking a thing 
to be what it is not; a blunder; a 3 
curſion; a wandering beyond bounds. a 
Theology, fin. In Common Law, a fault ot 
overſight, either in pleading or in proce” 
A writ cf error is that which is brought l 
remedy either of theſe faults, or to revert 
falle judgment. zs. 
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ESC 

ERST, ad. [erft, Teut. ] at firſt, Formerly; 
till now. Uſed at preſent only in poetry. 

ERUBE'SCENCE, / [erubeſcentia, Lat.] 

s; bluſhing... 
— ERU CT , . 4. [erudto, Lat.] to belch, 
or break wind upwards. 

ERUCTA'TION, / the act of breaking 
wind upwards; the wind broken from the 
ſtomach by the mouth; any ſudden burſt of 
uind or matter caſt upwards. 

ERUDLU TION, / | eruditio, Lat.] learning, 
or knowledge acquired from reading, eſpeci- 
ally that which is acquired from ſtudying the 
ancients. SyxoN. Learning implies ſimply 
that knowledge which we acquire by our 
common {tudy at ſchool; Literature denotes 
polite learning, or an acquaintance with the 
Pries LETTRES, and is rather practical; 
but Erudition ſignifies great depth of know- 
ledge, with a particular relation to that which 

1; {peculative. 

E.RUGINOUS, a. [ errginoſus, Lat.] par- 
t:king of the ſubſtance or qualities of copper. 

ERUPTION, [ erupfhon | I. | eruptio, Lat.] 

the act of breaking or burſting from any con- 
bnement. A burſt of combuſtible matter, or 
guipowder, A ſudden excurſion of an enemy. 
A v.olent exclamation, applied to the voice. 
A breaking, out of pimples on the ſkin. 

LRUPTIVE, a. burſting with force, and 
violence irom an inclofure or confinement. 

ERYSUPELAS, /. | tpuorrenag, Gr.] in 
Neuicine, a diforder generated by hot ferum 
in the blood, affecting the ſuperficies of the 
kin witt a ſhining pale-red or citron colour, 
without pullation or circumſcribed ſwelling, 
and \preading from one place to another; ge- 
ner/iy calied St. Anthony's fire. 

LSCALA'DE, /. [eſcalade, Fr. ] a furious 
etch oa wall or fort, by means of ſcaling- 
ladders, without breaking ground, or Carrying 
6 1-011 works to ſecure the men. 

 ESCA'LOP, / { c/calope, Fr.] a fiſh whoſe 
les !omewhat of the cockle kind, but ra- 
tel Latter, and confiderably larger, and is ir- 
Te21.27y nidented 
10 ESCA'LOP, wv. @. 
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#3 eVentence which ſurrounds a perſon ; 

to uy om; to paſs unobſerved or unnoticed. 

_ ISCAPE / an avoiding, or flight from 

«11267, puriuit, or confinement ; ſubterfuge, 

ally, or irregular flight, or ſtart 

mor genius. In Law, a violent or 

pv evation from ſome lawful reſtraint, 
«unCment, or cuſtody, 

LSCHALOT, { pron, halls) + Fr.] a 

4 5355102 4 tunicated bulbous root, like 
an onion, which is increaſed after the 
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ner as garlick, but ſet earlier, be- 
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ESCHA'R, [pron. ar] .. [try4pz, Gr.) 
in Surgery, a hard cruſt or ſcab formed on the 
ſurface of the fleih by means of a burning 
hot iron, or cauſtic medicine, or, ſome ſharp 
corroſive humour within. 

ESCHARO'TIC, | eftaritik] a. having the 
power to produce a ſcab by its cauſtic quality, 
applied to medicines. Cauſtic. 

ESCHE'AT, | efcheet] . | from eſchevir, 
Fr.] in Law, any lands or other protits that 
tall to a lord of the manor by forfeiture, or 
the death of his tenant, without heir general 
or eſpecial ; the place in which the king, or 
other lord, has eſcheats of his tenants ;z a writ 
which lies, where the tenant dies as above 
without heir general or eſpecial, againſt him 
that poſſeſſes the lands of the deceaſed. 

To ESCHE'AT, [| efcheet] v. a. in Law, to 
fall to the lord of the manor by forſeiture, or 
for want of heirs. 

ESCHE'ATOR, [echeetor] /,. in Law, an 
officer that takes notice of the eſcheats of the 
king in the county to which he belongs, and 
certifies them to the Exchequer. 

To ESCHE'W, v. a. | efchevir, old Fr.] to 
fly, avoid, ſhun, or decline. A word almoſt 
obſolete. 

ESCORT. /. [eſcorte, Fr.] a company of 
ſoldiers, or ſhips ot war, attending others, te 
keep them from falling into the hands of an 
enemy 
To ESCORT, v. a. [eſcorter, Fr.] to guard 
or convoy by ſea or land with an armed force, 
to prevent a perſon or thing from falling inte 
the hands of an enemy. En 

ESCO'T, /. [Fr.] a tax paid. in boroughs 
and corporations towards the ſupport of the 
community, called vulgarly ſcot and lot. 

To ESCO'T, v. a. to pay a man's reckon 
ing; to ſupport. | 

ESCRITO'IR, [ commonly pronounced ſcru- 
tore) /. Fr.] a kind of bureau, or cheſt of 
drawers, the top of which is furniſhed with 
'conveniences for writing. 

E'SCUAGE, /. in our old Cuſtoms, a kind 
of knight's ſervice, called ſzrvice of the ſhield, 
'by which the tenant was bound to follow his 
lord to the war at his own charge; alſo, a 
ſum of money paid to the lord in lieu of ſuch 
ſervice. 

E'SCULENT, a. [eſculentus, Lat.] eatable. 

E'SCULENTS, /. ſuch plants or roots as 
may be eaten; ſuch as beets, carrots, arti- 
chokes, leeks, onions, parſnips, potatoes, &c. 
' ESCU'RIAL, / a palace of the king of 
Spain, 21 miles N. W. of Madrid; being one 
ot the largeſt and moſt beautiful in the world. 
It has 11,200 windows, 1 4,000 doors, 1800 
' pillars, 17 cloiſters or piazzas, and 22 courts ; 
with every conyenience and ornament that can 
render a place agreeable in ſo hot a climate; 
with an extenſive park, groves, fountains, caſ- 
cades, &c. ? iS 

E'SDRAS, /, the name of two Apocryphal 
books, uſually bound up with the Scriptures. 


ont make the breath fo offenſive, They were always excluded the Jewiſh Canon, 


-g2 as Onions do. 
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| ESS 
even by the papiſts themſelves, 
ESCU'TCHEON, [i ehen] ſ. [from ſcu- 


tum, Lat.] in Heraldry, the thifid whereon 


coats of arms are repreſented; taken from a 
cuſtom of the ancients, who were wont to have 
their ſhields painted with ſome particular de- 
vice or fancy; which was a token of honour, 
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EST 


able] / man attempt, endeavour, or trial; a 


loofe ſally of the mind; an irregular piece 


wherein the thoughts are ſet down at they oc 


cur to the mind, without any regard to me. 
thod. | 


E'SSENCE, /. L Hentia, Lat. in Logic, the 


very nature of any being, whether it be exif. 


ſome not being permitted to have them till, ing or no; that which determines and conſti. 


they had performed ſome honourable action. 
ESPA'LIER, /. [Fr.] in Gardening, rows 
of trees planted round a garden, plantation, 


againſt violence and injury of wind and wea- 
ther; commonly apphed to hedges of fruit- 
trees, which are trained up reguiarly to a lat- 
tice-work of wood, formed of aſh-poles, or 
ſquare long timbers of fir, &c. The trees 
cixefly planted for palicrs are, apples, pears, 
aud ſometimes plums. 

ESPE'CIAL, | eſpe/bial] a. [ ſpecialis, Lat.] 
principal ; chief; eminently ſerviceable in ef- 
tecting any end. a 

ESPE CIALLX, [ e/pe&/bially] ad. princi- 
pally ; chiefly. | 

ESPLANA'DE, /. [Fr.] in Fortification, 
the empty ſpace between the glacis of a cita- 
del and the firſt houſes of a town. 

ESPOU'SALS, | e/porizals] . [it has no 
fingular, /p2nſalia, Lat.] the act of affiancing or 
contracting a man and woman to each other. 
F'iguratively, a wedding. 

ESPOU'SAL, [-ſpouzal | a. uſed in, or be- 
longing to, the ceremony of betrothing. 

To ESPOU'SE, [pe v. a. | eſponſer, 
Fr.] to contract in marriage, or to betroth to 
another; to marry; to adopt or engage in a 
thing as a principal; to defend or maintain an 
opinion, caule, or party. F 

To ESPY', v. a. [eſpier, Fr. ] to ſee a thing 
at a diſtance ; to difcover a thing intended to 
be concealed ; to ſee unexpettedly; to diſco- 


ver, or make diſcoveries in the character of 


a ſpy. 

| ESOUI/ RF, [ pronounced ſquire| | &/cxyer, 
Fr.] the armour-bearer, or attendant upon a 
knight. A title of dignity next to that of 
Fnizht. The title is now given to all the ſons 
of n>blemen, and their heirs male for ever; 


tutes the nature of a thing, or which is abo. 
lutely neceſſary to its being what it is. Figu. 
ratively, being, or a' perſon which has exiſt. 


or in hedge:, for the defence of tender plants ence. In Medicine and Chemiſtry, the chief 


properties or virtues extracted from any ſimple, 


reduced to a narrow compaſs. - A pertume, «i 
odour, 


To E'SSENCE, v. a. to ſcent with any 
perfume. + 

ESSE'NES, or ESSE'NIANS, in Jewiſh 
Antiquity, one of the three ancient ſeg; 


among that people, who outdid the Phari. K 


ſees in their moſt rigorous obſervances. They 
allowed a future ſtate, but denied a reſurrec- 
tion from the dead. Their way of life was 
very ſingular: they did not marry, but adopt- 
ed the children of others, whom they bred u 
in the inſtitutions of their ſet; they deſpiſed 
riches, and had all things in common; and 
never changed their cloaths till they were en- 
urely worn out, 

ESSE'NTIAL, [-{enſhial] a. ¶ aſentiali. 
Lat.] a property neceſſary to the conſtitution 


or exiſtence of a thing. Important in the 
higheſt degree. Pure; highly rectiſied. 

ESSE'NTIAL, [| efſenfhial] /. being or ex- 
iſtence. Nature, or conſtituent principles. A 
chief or principal point. 
| aaa TIALLY, [ enſbially] ad. ptinci- 
pally. ö 

E'SSEX, an Engliſh county, 44 miles in 
length, and 42 in breadth, bounded on the 8. 
by the river Thames, on the W. by Hertford- 
hire and Middleſex, on the N. by Cambridge- 
thire and Suffolk, and on the E. by the ſeq. It 
contains 415 pariſhes, and 97 market-towns : 
che productions are corn, fiſh, fowls, cloth, 
ſtuffs, hops, oyſters, and ſaffron, which laſt is 
the beſt in the world. The rivers, beſides the 
Thames, are, the Stour, the Lee, the Coln, 


the four eſquires of the king's body; the eldeſt 
ſons of baronets, and of knights of the Bath, 
and their heirs male in the right line ; to thoſe | 
that ſerve the king in any worihiptul employ- | 
ment, &c. and to ſuch as his majeity gives | 
arms, and creates eſquires, with a collar ot 88. 
of ſilver, who were formerly calied white | 
fquires. The chief of ſome families enjoy this 


the Chelmer, the Crouch, and the Roden. 
The air in the inland parts is healthy, but in 
the marſhes, near the fea, produces agues, par- 
ticularly in the hundreds. It ſends 8 members 
to parliament. The county-town is Chelms- 
ford, but Colcheſter is the largeſt and molt fa 
mous. 


ESSO'IGN, or ESSO IN, . [Fr.] in Lau, 


title by preſcription; and thoſe that bear any an excuſe allowed for the abſence of a perſon 


ſuperior office in the commonwealth, as high- | who is ſum mcned- to appear in a court of jul-, 


ſherif of any county; and he who is juſtice tice; the perion who is excuſed for abſence 


of the peace, together with under-barriiters, | 
and graduates of the univerſity during their re- 
tidence at college. | 

To ESSA'Y, v. &. Feryer, Fr.] to attempt, 
try, or ende wour ; © make an experiment; to 
try the purity of metals. 
now confined to, and ſpelt, af/ay. 
E'SSAY, {the accent is uſed on either 71 


thin 


from a court of juſtice. 

To ESTA'BLISH, v. a. [erablir, Fr.] to 
ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably; to ſettle, fu, 
or con rm in any privilege; to make firm, or 
ratity a law; to found, build, or place in ſuch 


This latter ſenſe is a manner, as not to be ſubject to fall or move. 


Syxon. To infiitute, is to create and form 


Ze, having ſome relation to the _ 
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him who firſt contrived, or laid down the plan. 
To Hund, is to give birth to ſuch plan. To 


tive importance, worth, preference, or value. 
ESTI'VAL, a, [eftivas, Lat.] belonging 
to the ſummer. . : 


eflublifh, is to fix that plan upon a laſting baſis. 

To ndnd, is to provide the neceſſaties for its 
bh ſtence. 

s ISTA'BLISHMENT, . [ctablifſement, 

Fr.] a confirmation or ratification ot ſome- 
thing already done: a ſettied form of regula- 
tion, or management of a government or fa- 
mily ; a fundamental principle, or ſettled law; 
allowance, ſalary. | 

ESTA'TE, / [cat, Fr.] [formerly applied 
to the general intereſt or buſineſs of a govern- 
ment, which is now written State | condi- 
tion, circumſtance, or rank of lite, with re- 
£114 to proſperity, affluence, nobility, wealth, 
or their contraries : fortune, generally applied 
to a perſon's poſſeſſions in land, rank, or 
, ro ESTEE'M, v. a. [ ſtimo, Lat.] to ſet a 
wile on a thing 3 to compare, or fix the value 
of 2 thing by compariſon; to prize; to va- 
1:2; to regard as an object of worth and re- 
ver2nce 3 to reſpect, or account. SYNON. 
Wen we entertain a good opinion of a man, 
we are (aid to regard him; when that regard 
increaſes, we collit feems we teſtify that eſteem 
by w/eratio, and prove it by ſubmiſſion 
throunh reſpect. 0 

ESTEEM, / the act of reſpect paid to a 
p*rion or thing on account of real or ſuppoſed 
worth; the value, re!peR, or reputation, of a 
perten or thing. 

ESTEEVMER, /, one who regards a perſon 
or thing as au object of worth, and claiming 
R, / a cannnical book of the old 

ment, coltaiuing the hiſtory of a Jewiſh 
Virgin, dwelling with her uncle Mordecai at 
S211097% in the reign of Ahaſuerus, one of the 
kings of Perſia - 

1 SEEING! E, 4. | c/limable, Fr. ] valu- 
ade Wort Of honour, reſpec, or eſteem. 
t STIMABLENESS, /, that quality which 

102 worthy of regard and reſpect. 


renders a 
(0 J. STIMATE, v. a. [ £/timo, Lat.] to 
rate; to 1 


F< | * * J 


„ Oy comparing it with ſomething elſe ; 
GG Calfilite or C mpute. 
, / a calculation or computa- 
40 he act of valuing, or valua- 
1 n 1 q'* _ ry * . . 

ts tis all, nnmnent of Proportion : a judg- 


ment hrmed from comparing one thing with 


ESTIMA'T 10N, J. the aſſigning the 
© Proportion or ſhare of a thing; a cal- 

or computation, regarding value or 
993 Juvyment, or opinion formed on 
Comparing ; (at degree of value or reſpect 
prin 4 perion or thing, which ariſes from 
elillering their merits, 


mating a Compariſ, 

e 49 mpariion or calculation, 
lere Y Ueirtnin no ! 
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dor more things, 


LA , 
IMA'TOR, / a perſon, who, from con- 
che nature of th 


LA, 
LS]. 


1 
k er ' 
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ie ſurplus or preference 


ESTRA'DE, /. [Fr.] an alcove or bed- 
room; an even or level place; a public road 
or highway, 

To ESTRA'NGE, v. a. | :franger, Fr.] to 
keep ata diſtance ; to withdraw; to alienate 
or divert a thing troni its original uſe. To 
alienate, or change from kindneis to coolneſs 
and indifference, applied to the affections. 
To withdraw; to withhold. ; 
ESTRA'NGEMENT, / diſuſe; removal; 
the act ot conſidering a thing with indiffe- 
rence or coolneſs, ; 
ESTREATE, [efreet] ſ. Cextractum, Tat.] 
in Law, is a true copy, or duplicate, of an 
original writing or record, elipecially fines, 
amerciaments, penalties &c, ſet down and 
impoled in the rolls of a court, to be levied by 
a bailiff, or other officer. 
ESTRE'PEMENT, /. [from eftropier, Fr.] 
in Law, any waſte or ſpoil made upon lands by 


who has them 1n reverſion, 

E'STUARKY, /. [ e/ftuarium, Lat.] an arm of 
the ſea ; the mouth of a lake or river, which 
communicates with the ſea; a frith. See 
ZESTUARY. 

E'SURINE, a. | from eſurio, Lat.] corrod- 
ing ; ſharp ; eating. 

ETA'PE, J. [Fr.] in War, the proviſions 
and forage allowed an army in their route 
through a country. : : 

ETC. a contraction of ef, cetera, Lat. im- 
plying, and ſ on; and the like; and the 
reſt ; or, and others of the ſame kind. 

To ETCH, v. a. | etizex, Teut. ] toengrave 
on copper with aqua fortis. Figuratively, to 
ſketch or draw; ſuppoſed to be uſed, by mif- 
take, for ee. To move forwards by altering 
the direction from one fide to another. In 
this ſenſe it is evidently mittaken for edge. 

ETCH, /. in Huſbandry, a firft crop, or 
a crop taken off ground which is fallow. 

ETE'RNAL, a. | æternus, Lat.] applied to 


tne volue of a thing; to judge of the exittence of the Deity, without beginning 


or end; endleſs; immortal. Figuratively, 
perpetual 3 conſtant z without intermiſſion. 
That which has been and always will be un- 
changeably-the ſame. 

ETE'RNAL, /. [eternel, Fr.] one of the 
appellations of God, implying his neceflary 
exiſtence or his exiſtence before all time. 

ETE'RNALIST, /. one who holds that 
the world was never created, but exiſted from 
all eternity. 

To ETE'RNALIZE, v. a. to make eter- 
nal, immortal, or to exiſt without end. 

ETE'RNALLY, ad. without beginning 
or end; without change; from eternity to 


-SUMATIVE, 2. having the power of eternity; perpetually ; conſtantly ; or With- 
and tout intermiſſion. 


ETE'RNITY, / [ eternitas, Lat.] dura- 


tion, without beginning or end. 
To ETERNI(Z E, v. 4. | eternifer, Fr. ] to 


ings, ſettles their reſpec- K "Pls or endleſs; to render im- 


mortal 3 


a tenant for life, to che prejudice of a perſon 


n | 
1 ; 

mortal ; to immortalize. 

king of Weſſex during his father's lite, con- 
tinued to poſſeſs that throne after his deceaſe, 
and reigned but about two years and a half after 
his father's. death : no remarkable event hap- 
pened in his reign: he is handed down to us as 
a luxurious, debauched prince. He died in 
860. 

E"THELBERT, already in poſſeſſion of the 
kingdom of Kent, ſucceeded to the whole monar- 
chy, according to Ethelwulph's will. His 
reign of about ſix years is remarkable 'for no- 
thing but the incurſions of the Danes. He 
died in $66; and was buried at Sherborn. 

E'THELREDI. ſucceeded Ethelbert in the 
kingdom of Kent, 866. In this reign the 
Danes became matters of Northumberland and 
Eaſt-Anglia, and reſolved to puſh their con- 
queſts further, hoping in the end to ſubdue all 
England, With this view, Ivar king of Den- 
mark, turned his arms againit Welſlex, and 
relolyed to attack Ethelred: he landed his 


Reading. Ethelred marched that way with 

5 his army: a war hereupon enſued, and Ethel- 
red, within the ſpace of one year, fought nine 
pitched batiles with the Danes, in ſome of 
which ke was victorious, in others not, but 
in all gave ſignal proofs of his courage and 
conduct; but unhappily in the laſt, which 
was fought near Wittingham, he received a 
mortal wound, of which he died in 872, in 
the 6th year of his reign. Ethelred has the 
character of a good prince. 

E'THELRED II. ſucceeded Edward the 
X.ounger in 979: he was then about 12 years 
of age. In 981 the piratical Danes landed at 
Southampton, and, in ſhort, for ten years to- 
ether, with now and then a litdle intermil- 
tion, there was nothing to be ſeen but plunder. 
inge, conflagrations, murders, and all the mi- 

teries imaginable. During this time the credit 
ot the monks went down apace; tte people 
began to wonder, that they, who could do (o 
many miracles (as they pretendeg) on their 
own account, could not by their merits and 
prayers, prevent the calamities of the nation, 
Ethelred ihewed them no manner of retpeck 


4 DOT 
In gg, Dunſtan, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
died. 1he Danes continually ravaged the 
kingdom, and Uthelred always bought them 
off when his forces had been deteated. The 
laſt money he paid them was go,ocol. which 
was levied by way ola tax called Dane- geld. 
and was the firſt land-taxin England. Uponth's 
the Dares ceaſed their ravag 
them returidd home; but as a great many of 
them, liking the country, ſtaid behind, and 


d 
England was well Qtocked with them before, 
they began now to take upon themielves to do- 
mineerover the Bagiiſh, who were perpetuall; 
in dread of new invaſions. They lived in eale 
and picature, while the Eügliſh were forced to 
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land, a rich, idle, imperious man is called ia 
E'THELBALD had reigned two years as iderifion a Lurdane. 


Ethelred, having marries 
Emma, ſiſter to the duke of Normandy, ang 
depending on his atſiſtance when required, re. 
ſolved on a general maſſacre of the Danes. Ile 
privately ſent orders to all parts of the kingdom 
tor this purpoſe, which were executed with 
ſuch tury, that in one day, viz. Nov. 135 
2002, all the Danes were lain; though ſore 
think, that by all the Danes are meant ogiy 
thote lately ſettled in England, and diſperlel 
in Weſſex and Mercia. King Sweyn's ſiſter, 
who was a Chriſtian, and married to a noble 
Dane, who had been ſettled ſome time in Enę- 
land, fell among the reſt. Ethelred was lo 
cruel as to have her beheaded, after he lad 
ordered her children to be kille} before her 
face. Sweyn, king of Denmark, no foonss 
heard of this bloody tragedy, and the creel 
nurder of his ſiſter, but he ſwore he would 
never reſt till he had revenged fo monſtrous an 
outrage, He therefore equipped a fleet of 


300 fail, and came not for plunder as betore, 


troops in that county, and advanced as far as) but to deſtroy the country with fire and ſword, 


He landed in Cornwall with a powerful army, 
marched to Exeter, and, having put the inha- 
bitants to the ſword, reduced it to athes, 
Ethelred, who was betrayed on all hands, im- 
prudently truſted the command of the army to 
the duke of Mercia, whom he had formerly 
banithed, and whoſe ſon's eyes he had ordered 
to be put out; and he, in revenge, betrayed it 
to the Danes, as ſoon as he came in fight of 
them. The fellowing ſpring, Sweyn landed 

and burnt Norwich and Thetford: ſoon aſte 

he engaged Ulfketle, duke of Eaſt-Anglia, the 
braveſt of all Ethelred's ſubjects, and entire y 
defeated him. In 1005 there was a famine in 
England, which ovliced the Danes to return 
home tur want of ſubtiſtence; but they return- 
ed again. In Mort, the Danes, in 101g, 
made themſelves maſters of the whole k1nz- 
dom, and Ethelred returned into Normandy 
with his whole family. Sweyn being now 


' proclaimed king of England without any oppo- 


ſition, he laid a moſt heavy tax on the nations 
| for paving tne Diniſh troops. He died luduene 
ly in 1014. Upon Cweyn's death, the Denes 
proclaimed lis 1n Cause king of Eneland; 
but the Eagl ih recalled Euvieched, ar Rock es 
to him irom all parts, ſo, that he ſoon fou 
himlelt at the head of a nu mercus army, Ca- 
aute on a ſudden embarked his troops, to eff 
his right to that crown. In the mean time E- 
| thelred governed as bad as ever. Canute, haw- 
ing ſettled affairs in Denmark, rewried in 
| about a year, and landed with a numerous #t- 
| my at Sandwich, Edmund, the king's elde“ lor. 
and his brother-in-law Edric, commanded tie 
army againſt him; but Edric, ig a little ume, 
| openly declared tor Canute, and carried r 
* 101 him a conſiderable body of tioops, 05 1 
jnips : aſter which Canute becams maſter 5 
ſeveral counties in Wellen, al Edwin 


labour and toil to ſatisy their demands. | marched into the north to join Uchred, earl © 
Hence they gave them the name of Lord Northumberland. a bim; 
Danc3, and to (his day, in lome parts of Eng- upon his coming Uchted ſubmitted 0 hat 


Canute followed him, ard 
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tut Canute, thinking him not to be truſted 
who changed ſides by compuliton, cauſed him 
Ethelred died in 1016, in 
the goth year of his age, after a moit inglori- 


to be put to death. 


dus reign ot 37 years. Ty 
ETHELWULPH, Egbert's only ſurviving 
ſon, ſucceeded his tather in 838. In 840 a 
bea vol Danes landed on the coaſt of Wetlex. 
Ccheheulph, notwithſtanding he was averle 
to tohting, marched againſt them in perſon. 
lat had the misfortune to be beaten, About 
tus time the nation of the Picts, ſo formida- 
ble heretofore to the ſouthern Britons, were 
entirely extirpated by their neighbours the 
Sede, iter a long war between them. Ethel- 
eh weried with the repeated incurſions 
vi te Danes, delivered up to Athelſtan, his 
Aral fon, Kent, Eſſex, and Suſſex, with 


E'THICALLY, ad. after the manner of 
ethics, or moral philoſophy, 
ETHICS, / | without any ſingular: ze, 


philoſophy which treats of our duty as it con- 
cerns us, either as members of ſociety, or as 
men. 

ETHNIC, a. | #9iu%, Gr. ] heathen; pagan; 
not enlightened with the knowledge of the one 
and true God, oppoſed to Jewiſk or Chriſtian. 

E"THNICS, / heaithens; idolaters, oppo- 
ſed to Jews or Chriftians, 

ETHOLO'GICAL, &. Log and Ae, Gr.] 
treating ot norality. | 

ETIO'LOGY, /. | air:ioNoy:a, Gr.] an ace 
count of the cauſe of a thing, generally ap- 
plied to diſtempers. 

ETVYMOLOGICAL, a. relating to the 


tete of king of Kent, contenting himſelfderivation of words. 


„le kingdom of Weflex, and the ſove- 
1- enz of all England. In 852 the Danes 

e the Thames, with a fleet of goo 
11 p:llaged London and other places; 
-iwalph and Athelſtan engaged them, 
ir Okey, in Surry, in which the Engliſh 
giincd the day, and made ſuch a terrible 
| ugliter oi the Danes that but few eſcaped. 
erz of Okely having delivered him 
the tear of. the Danes, he now had an 
v/porturity of indulging his natural bent to 
ceyo! on and by the advice of Swithin, biſhop 
„% Wicker, who had always a great aſ- 
een ant over lum, he is ſaid to have granted 
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n church the tithes of all his dominions. 
ee pala vit to the pope in perſon, to 
receive has beusdiction, and extended the tax 
OC. Feter-pence all oyer his dominionsys till 
ton levied ily in Weſffex and Mercia. 
lag Had a yer at Rome, he returned 
home U eh France, where he married 
Jud , daugt ter of Charles the Bald, not 
$1042 12 cas cd. Whiltt Ethelwulph was 
e, Lleidiid entered into a conſpiracy 
; - 1115 Haincr, and to ſeize the king- 
© +5 424 maso great a party, that Ethel- 
+11 toetire up to him the king- 
COM 0! teller, ani to reit contented with that 
, 1 CON I 
Re \ tor hmlelf, Ethelwulph lived but 
* ty. years after this. He Ged in 857, 
„ Ten Of 20 years, and was buried at 
Wi:cnetter. He left by will his dominions to 
ond on Ethelbert, atter him to his third 
elred, and then to Alfred his youngeſt, 
{fl "NIE "11 Hiecceded to the Crown. 
5 R, f- ether, Lat. ] a thin, ſubtile 
Natter or medius, mach liner and rarer than 
\ } COMLANES from the limits of our 
„oi pulciies the whole heavenly 
HE REAL, a. formed of ether. Figu- 
HE REOUS, a. | &therers, Lat. ] formed 
re tatively, heayenly, 
| 42 5 ot Lone, Gr. | moral ; contain- 
1 55 a Morality, 
IN 1 4. g, Cr. ] moral; treat- 
eee. 


ETYMO'LOGIST, /. one who ſearches 
out the original, or ſhews the derivation, of 
words. 

ETYMO'LOGY, /. [#rumes and Adyory 
Gr. | that part of Grammar which treats of 
the origin and derivation - f words, and there- 
by arrives at their primary or firſt ſignification; 
the derivation of a word. or the original word 
from whence another is derived; the analyſis 
of compound words into primitives. 
E'TYMON, I | zTvzcy, Gr. | the primitive, 
or original word from whence another is derived, 
EVA'CUANT, /. | evacuans, Lat. | in Me- 
dicine, a remedy proper to expel or carry offany 
ill, peccant, or redundant humours in the an- 
mal body, by the proper outlets or emunctories, 

To EVACUATE, v. a. | evacuo, Lat. ] to 

empty or clear a thing of its contents; to throw 
out as noxious and offenſive; te void by tool, 
or through any of the excretory paſſages. To 
make void, or annul, To quit, or withdraw 
from a place. 
EVACUA'TION, /. [evacuatio, Lat, ] 2 
withdrawing, emiſſion, or diſcharge, which 
renders a decreaſe of men ſenſible ; abolition, 
or annulling ; the quitting of a country; a diſ- 
charge procured by medicines, 


elude, or avoid by artifice or ſtratagem; to de- 
cline by ſubtertuge ; to elcape or elude by ſo- 
phiſtry. 

EVAGA'TION, /. [vagatio, Lat.] the 
leaving off, or wandering from a direct courſe 
or line. 5 f 

EVANE'SC ENT, a. | evaneſcens, Lat.] va- 
niſhing ; leſſening beyond the pe, ception of 
the ſenſes. 
| EVANGE'LICAL, a. [ evangelicus, Lat.] 
agreeable to the dectciues of Chrittianity, as 
contained in the golpe!. N 

EVA'NGELISM, . the act of preaching 
the gotpel. 

EVA'NGELIST, /. a wr.ier of the goſpel. 
The word is of Greek origin, and figntfies 
one who publiſhes glad-tidings, or is the meſ- 
lenger of good news. 

To EVA'NGELIZE, v. a. [| evangeliza, 
PE] to inſtruct in the doQtrines of Chriſti- 

Dd 2 anity; 


Gr. | the doctrine ot morality ; or that part of 


To EVA'DE, v. a. | evado, Lat.] to eſcape,” 


- 


anity; to convert to Chriſtianity. 

EVA'NID, a. | evanidus, Lat. | faint; weak; 
vaniſhing, orgrowing imperceptible tothe ſight. 

EY A'PORABLE, a. | from evaporer, Fr. | 
eaſily diſperſed in fumes or vapours. 

To EVA'PCRATE, v. a. [evaporer, Fr. | 
to exhale, drive away, or diffipate moiſture 
into fumes, ſteam, and vapours. Figuratively, 
to give vent to a ſadden ſally of the mind. 

EVAPORA'TION, /. [ evaporatio, Lat.] tlie 
act of flying away in fumes, and yapours. In 
Philofophy, the act of exhaling the moiſture of 
a body, or of diſſipating it in fumes and va- 
pours. It differs from exhalation, becauſe that 
is practiſed on dry, and this on moiſt things. 
Firuratively, a vent, or diſcharge. 

EVASION /. [evaji;, Lat.] a ſtratagem, 
artilice, or ſophiſtry, made uſe of as an excule, 
or a means of frecing a perſon from a difficult. 

EVA'SIVE, [cvdzive] a. practiſing arti- 
fices, ſophiſtry, or ttratagems, in order to ex- 
tricate from a difficulty, or avoid coming to 
the point. 6 

EVA'SIVELY, [ evezively}] ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to be guilty of lophiitry, ſubter- 
fuge-, or artifice, 

EU'CHARIST, [ ri] /. [ eryapiria, 
Gr.] the act of giving thanks. Applied by 
Diviges to ſignify the thanktul remembrance 
of the death of Chriſt in the Communion, or 
Lord's Supper. 

EUCHARI'STICAL, [ ex4«1i/tibal} a. con- 
taining acts of thankſgiving; relating to the 
ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 

EVU'CHRASY, ene F. Let xpacla, 
Cr. | an agrecadle or good mixture of qualities 
ard fiuids ina human body, which denuminates 
it healthy, 

EVE or E'VEN, /. [fen, Sax.] the latter 
part or cloſe of the day; the interval between 
broad light and darkneſs; the vigil, or faſt, to 
be oblerved in the church the day before a ho- 


tion or dejection. 

E'VENNESS, , applied to ſurface, the 
ſtate of being free from ruggedneſs; ſmooth. 
nels; levelneſs ; the ſtate of a thing when it 


impartiality, or freedom from bias. Calm. 
nets, or freedom from any violent perturba- 
tion, applied to the mind. : 

| EVEN-SO'NG, J. a ſong ſung at the cloſe 
of day. 

EVE'NT, /. [eventus, Lat.] an incident, 
or action; or any thing which happens either 
good or bad ; the reſult or conſequence of any 
action; the concluſion, or upſhot. 

EVE'NTFUL, a. full of incidents; 2. 
bounding with a variety of actions or incidents, 

EVEN-ETIDE, /. the time of evening. 

EVE'NTUAL, a. happening in ccoſe- 
quence of any action; conſequential, 

EVE'NTUALLY, ad. in the event, reſult, 
or conſequence; conſequentially, 

E'VER, ad. [ fre, Sax. ] at any time, when 
preceded by if. Always; at all time paſt, and 
at all times to come; to all eternity, In any 
degree. Avergreen ſignifies a/ways green, or 
green throughout the year, 

*E'VER-GREEN, /. a plant which retains 
its leaves and green colour through all tle 
ſeaſons, 

EVERLASTING, à. laſting and endur- 
ing for ever, or without end; immortal. 
Uſed to imply time paſt, as well as. time to 
come, but improperly. 

EVERLA'STING, J. eternity; eternal du» 
ration, whether paſt or future. 

EVERLA'STINGLY, ad. eternally ; wich- 
out end. 

EVERLA'STINGNESS, // eternity. 

EVER-LUVING, a. immortal. 

EVERMO'RE, ad. always; incellantly; 
eternally. 


Jigay. In this tenſe cwe is enly uſed; in the 
other et or eve indifterent]y, 

EVEN, a. [%, Six. | ſmooth ; level; 
capable of being divided into equal parts. 
Calm, applied to the paſſions. 


To E'VEN, wv. a. to make the height of 


two bodies, er the quantity of two numbers, 
the fame, or parallel; to make level. Neu- 
terly, to become er en, or out of debt. 


E'VEN, ad. contracted in common con- 


ſtrong aſtertion,. impiyins that a thing is true 
in a ſenſe which is the moſt dubious ; verily. 
So much as, when uſed as a diminutive. 


When uſed as an exaggeration or heightening | 


To EVE'RST, v. a. [everto Lat.] to over- 
throw, ſubvert, or deſtroy. To conſuſe, or 
explode, applied to argument. 

E'VERSHOT, a town in Dorſetſhire, 
whoſe market is on Fridays. 
miles from London. 

E'VESHAM, 
| whoſe market is on Mondays. 
| members to parliament. 

from London. 


12 * — * 1,, 
E'VERY, a. [æfer cale, Sax. m ag al 
- . i . ö pA - 


Every-wVhere in all places in each place. 


PEP. 
E UGH. See VEW. 


inclines not more on one ſide than anotker ; 


Diſtant 129 
a town in Worceſterſhire, 


It ſends two 
Diſtant 943 MG 


| E'VES-LCROPPER. See EAVIS-DINor- 


phrate, it iQpiies a tacit compariſon, which] To EVI'CT, v. 4. [ evinco, Lat.] in r 
gives great torce to the words immediately to caſt out of a poſſeſſion, or to diſpotſeſs di 
tollowing. In common diſcourſe, pronounced due courſe of law, g 
cen, and uſed as a word of conceſſion. [ EVI'CTION, / diſpoſſeſſion by a ſentence 
mall ce let it paſs.” Cotter, at law; proo!, evidence, or certain — 
EVEN- HA NDED, à. impartial; undl- | E'VIDENCE, /. | Evidence, Fr.] the fa 
aſſed. Even-harded juſtice.“ Shak. of being clear with reſpect to proot; —_— 
E'VENING, J. the cloſe of the day. led certainty; teſtimony; proof; a 1 
F. VENLVY, ad. equally; unitormly; le- is ſummoned to prove any point or fact. Vi 


velly; in au impartial nauer j without ela- ſometimes in the plural without due? final, 
i ſometime 


ſometimes 
Lo EV. 
cover, or i! 
E'VIDE 
doubt; no 
E'VIDFE 
to appear | 
E'VIL, 
of any Kin: 
morals. 
rable, app! 
Miſchievou 
E VIL, 
C0:,venienci 
without ot 
evil 1s tha 
nuteral Cat 
or that in 
abuſe of on 
or acting 
Laws of the 
fun. Appl. 
governmen 
trary to the 
induleed, 
mal'grity, 
the 1ncon! 


wealth or 


E VII 


ure, 
1:9 
hire, 
two 


niles 


dual 


N 


ſometimes with. | : 

To E'VIDENCE, v. a. to prove; to diſ- 
cover, or ſhew; to make diſcovery. 

E/VIDENT, a, plain; proved beyond 
doubt; notorious, 

F'VIDEN'TLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to appear plain and indubitable. 

EL VII, a. [, Sax. ] having bad qualities 
of any kind. Wicked, malicious, applied: to 
morals. Figuratively, calamitous, or miſe- 
rable, applied to condition or cireumſtances. 
Miſchievous, deſtructive, applied to animals. 

E VIL, / Natural cvil is that defect or in- 
co.venience which ariſes from natural cauſes, 
without our conſent or knowledge. Moral 
el is that inconvenience which ariſes from 
n:tural cauies, by our own conſent or choice 
or that inconvenience which ariſes from the 
aſe of our elections. Applied to a choice, 
or ating contrary to the moral or revealed 
lays of the Deity, it is termed voicteducſt or 
fin. Applied to acting contrary to the laws of 
government, a crime. Applied to acting con- 
trarv to the mere rule of fitneſs, a fault. When 
indulged, or trequently practiſed, it is termed 
mal -rity, or mal.cionſneſs, When applied to 
the inconveniences reſulting from want of 
wealth or friends, it is termed calamity or mi- 
ſery ; but when to want of health, it is called 
a Jener, or diſcaſe. On the whole, evil is 
what es apt to produce or increaſe any pain, or 
diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to pro- 
cure us any 1nconvenience, or deprive us of 
nz fond. Tu Scripture, the conſequences of 
„; an ev.F angel, or devil. ** Deliver us 


rom evi. 
EVIL, ad. not well in whatever reſpect. 
= Virtuoulty ; not happily, Injuriouſly; not 


eltern : « ; 

0 U. INCE, v. a. { evirco, Lat. ] to prove, 
A * „Ane * 4 } : 
make evident, or ett bliſh by arguments. 

n 21 4, 1 © ad 

ENTNCIBLE, c. capable of being proved 
cr eſtab thed by arguments. - 

I * IX j * . = 
_E\ : \CIBLY, «g. in ſuch a manner as to 
lord atent or conviction. 

* vi 7 . | 
To EVI KA E, v. a. [eviro, Lat.] te de- 
prive of manhood. 
7+ oer — . 

I's LV 51 ERA TE, V. 8. [ eviſcero, Lat. ] 
to Se, '2Uraw, or take out the entrails. 
12 , r . *J+* 

- VITABLE, a. (e0/tabilis, Lat. | that may 
be ſurmaunteg or avoided. 

EU LOG 57 i 
The LOGY, /. es and X5yeg, Gr.] a praiſe, 
comme e or panegyric; a diſplay or 
GicCOuUrſe in praiſe of the ui ; i 

— In ; ac 0: the virtues of a perſon, 
hs Ne ' MTANS, heretics in the 4th cen- 
{ Whoſe manne.. . 

„die manners and doctrines were the 
late with thoſe of the Arians. 

EU'NUCH, fn 
= | 5 15465 4 | 7. | YBY 055 Gr. | a 
of "1 1.5 has  k th 
w_ 3 nas been caſtrated. In Italy, 
die erext numbers of children, from 

to three years of | 
ws dee years of age, Funuchs, every 
th lern ly the operas ard theatres of all 
De Win ] 9 of «a2 4 
120 2 gers. In the eaftern parts of 
0 * 7 
| whos incy make E:ymuchs to be guards 
1 on tkeir women, The ſera- 
Ot the egger: - . 
ern emperors axe chiefly ſerved 


th - 


ai. TEST l AW 
+ Suarded Dy Eunuchs. 
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| EVOCA'TTION, /. [evecatio, Lat. ] the act 
of calling out. N N 
To EVO'LVE, v. a. evolvs, Lat.] to un- 
rol; to unfold ; to diſentangle. 
EVOLU'TION, / [evelutio, Lat.] the act 
of unrolling or unfolding. In Geometry, 
the opening or unfolding of a curve or circle, 
whereby the circumference gradually ap- 
proaches to a right line. In Algebra, the ex- 
traction of roots from any given power. In 
Tactics, the divers figures, turns, and mo- 
tions, made by a body of ſoldiers, either in 
ranging themſelves in form of battle, or in 
changing the ir form, whether by way of exer- 
ciſe, or during an engagement. 
EUPHO'NICAL, [ eufGika/} a. ſounding 
agreeable ; giving pleaſure by the found. 
EU'PHONY, [egen] /. | zipmria, Gr.] in 
Grammar, an eafineſs, ſmoothneſs, and ele- 
gance of pronunciation; an agreeable ſound. 
EUPHO'RBIUM, | euforbium| ,. in Bo- 
tany, the burning thorny plant. A gum 
drawn from the plant is imported from the 
Canary iſlands, and the remoter parts of Africa, 
and is uſed in medicine in ſinapiſms. 
EU'PHRASY, Ce ay euphraſßa, Lat.] 
in Botany, the herb called eheright, from its 
ſuppoſed virtue in clearing the ſight. 
EURO'CLYDON, / [sipoxaudev, Gr.] a 
wind which blows between the eaſt and north 
in the Mediterranean, and is very dangerous. 
EU'ROPE, called by the people of Afia 
Frankiftan, is one of the three .general parts 
of our continent, and one of the four of the 
nabitable world, It is bounded on the N. 
by the Frozen or Icy Sea, on the S. by the 
Mediterranean, on the W. by the Weſtern 
and Northern Ocean, and on the E. by Aſia. 
It lies between 9. 35. W. 72. 25. E. longi- 
tude, and between 35 and 72 degrees of N. 
latitude, though it does not fill up all that 
ſpace, From Cape St. Vincent to the mouth 
of the river Oby, it is near 3600 miles in 
length; and from Cape Matapatam, in the 
Morea, to the N. Cape, in Lapland, it is 
about 2200 miles in breadth, It is much 
leſs than either Aſia or Africa, but ſurpaſles 
them in many particulars; and is entirely 
within the temperate zone, a a ſmall 
part of Norway and Muſcovy; ſo that there 
is neither the exceſſive heat, nor the inſup- 
portable cold, of the other parts of the con- 
tinent, It does not abound in gold and fil- 
ver mines, much leſs in precious ſtones ; it 
produces neither ſugar nor ſpices; nor does 
it nouriſh jackals, hyznas, lynxes, leopards, 
tygers, lions, rhinoceroſes, elephants, dro- 
medaries, camels, or crocodiles ; but 1t pro- 
duces corn, wine, fruit, ſheep, oxen, horſes, 
and all other neceſſaries of lite. Beſides, it 
is much more populons, and better cultivated, 
than either Afia or Africa. It is fuller of 
villages, towns, and cities; and the buildings 
are more ſtrong, elegant and commodious, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, than in the two former. 
The inhabitants are all whites, and, for- the 
molt part, much beiter made than the Afri- 


cansg 


7 
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cans, or even the Aſiatics. With reſpe& to 
the diviſion of Europe, it contains, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Great-Britain and Ire- 
land, Muſcovy, France, Germany, Poland, 


Spain, Italy, Portugal, Hungary, Swiſſerland, 


and Turkey in Europe, hefides ſeveral ſmall 
iſlands in the Mediterraxean and elſewhere, 
There are three Emperors; namely, of Ger- 
many, Muſcovy, and Turkey, which laſt is 
commonly called the Grand Seignior. The 
Pope is an eccleſiaſtical prince, and yet has 
ſeveral territories under his dominion. The 
Kings are thoſe of Great Britain and Ireland, 


France, Spain, Portugal, Poland, Pruſſia, 


Denmark, Sweden, Sardinia, Hungary, and 
the Two Sicilies. Beſides, there is an Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, and a Great Duke of Tuſ- 
cany, There are four conſiderable republics ; 
namely, Venice, the ſtates of Holland, the 
Swiſs Cantons, and the republic of Genoa, 
There are four leſs, viz. of Geneva, Lucca, 
San-Marino, and Raguſa. The languages 
are, the Latin, of which the Italian, French, 
and Spaniſh, are dialects; the Teutonic, 
from which proceed thoſe of Germany, 
Flanders, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, and 
England; the Sclavonian, which reigns 
(though in diſguiſe) in Poland, Muſcovy, 
Bohemia, and a great part of Turkey in Eu- 
rope; the Celtic, of which there are dialects 
in Wales, the Highlands of Scotland, Ireland, 
Bretagne in France, and Lapland. Beſides 
theſe, there are the Greek, and ſeveral others. 
The principal rivers are, the Danube and the 
Rhine, in Germany ; the Wolga and Dwina, 
in the Ruſſian empire; the Loire, in France; 
and the Severn and Thames, in England. 
The chief lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, in 
Germany; of Geneva and Guarda, in Italy; 
the Wener, in Sweden; and of Ladoga and 
Onega, in Ruſſia. The chief mountains are, 
the Pyrenean, in Spain; the Alps in Italy; 
the. Dofirin hills, in Sweden; the Crapach 
hills, in Hungary; and ſome of the mountains 
in Wales. The religions of Europe are the 
Jewiſh ; and the Chriſtian, divided into the 
Greek, Romiſh, and Proteitant churches ; as 
alſo the Mahemetan, 

EUROPE ANY a. [ Exropaus, Lat.] ſome 
moderns accent 11 on the ſecond ſyllable, but 
the authority of all the great poets is againſt 
them] belonging to, or a native of, Europe. 


EU'RUS, . [Lat.] the eaſt wind. 
EU'RYTHMY, /. [vp uo;, Gr.) harmo- | 
ny of verſe or pronunciation. 
EUTE'RPE, © one of che nine Muſes to 
whom tae invention of the Mathematics, and 
playing upon the pipe, 1s aſcribed. 
EUTHA'NASY, /. [:d&aveoia, Gr.] eaſy 
death. . 
EUTY'CHIANS, in Church Hiſtory, he- 
retics in the fifth century, who embraced the 
errors of the monk Eutyches, maiztaining 
that there was only one nature in Jeſus Chriſt, 
The divine nature, according to them, had , 
fo entirely ſwallowed up the human, that the 


latter could not be diſtinguiſhed ; inomuch 


2 „45 
that Jeſus @h A ie eg 
nothing of H biir 1. ance, 

EVU'LSI E. FI. | che ag of 
plucking off. 

EME, /. [eowe, Sax. ] a female ſheep, 

E WELL, a town in Surry, with a market 
on Thurſdays. It is 10 miles N. E. by N. gf 
Darking, and 13 S8. E. by S. of London. 

E WER, /. Utrom eau, Fr.] a veſlel in 
which water is brought for waſhing the hand. 

EX, a Latin prepoſition, often prefixed u 
compound words, ſometimes ſignifying, as in 
the original, ent, as to exhauſt, to draw-out ; 
lometimes it only entorces the meaning of tle 
word to which it is joined, and ſometime 
produces a ſmall alteration in the ſenſe. 

To EXACERBATE, v. a. ſexacet, 
Lat.] to make rougher ; te exaſperate ; to 
heighten any diſagreeable quality. | 

EXACERBA'TION, /. increaſe of maliz. 
nity, or any bgd quality. In Medicine, the 
height of a diſelſe; a paroxyſm. 

EXA'CT, [the ex in this word and its de. 
rivatives is commonly pronounced like cg: 
as, egxãct, egzikſhion, &C. | a. [exaftus, Lat.] 
without the leait deviation from any rule or 
ſtandard ; accurate; honett ; punctual, 

To EXA'CT, v. a. [exigo, Lat.] to require 
or demand with rigour and authority; to de- 
mand as due; to enjoin or inſiſt upon. Neu- 
terly, to require more than is the worth of a 
thing in ſales; to require more than is due in 
debts or contracts; to be guilty of extortion, 

EXA'CTER, . one that claims more than 
his due; or demands his due with outrage 
and rigour. 

EXA CT ION, / the act of making a de- 
mand with authority; the demanding more 
than is due, or more than a thing is worth. 
extortion ; a toll; a heavy tax. 

EXA'CTLY, ad. with accuracy; per- 
fectly; with great nicety. ; 

EXA'CTNESS, /. a ſtrict conformity to a 
rule or ſtandard; a conduct regulated win 
the greateſt ſtrictneſs according to ſome rule. 

To EXA'GGERATE, v. a. |exagg 
Lat.] to heighten by deſcription; to reprelent 
the good or ill qualities of a thing to be 
greater than they really are. 

EXAGGERA'TION, /. the act of heap- 
ing together. A repreſentation wherein bog 
good or ill qualities of a thing or per 
are deſcribed to be greater than they real) 
are. ; 

To EXA'GITATE, v. a, [exagits, Lat.] 
to put in motion. ; 

To EXA'LT, [exault] v. a. | exalter, Fr.] 
to raiſe on lrigh. Figuratively, to prefer, or 
raiſe to power, wealth, or dignity ; © N 
with joy or confidence; to magnily with pralle. 
To raiſe or make louder, applied to the voice: 
In Chemiſtry, to ſublime, reſins or heigthen 
the qualities of a thing by fire. 

EXALTA' TION, [ exaultaſbon | /- the "9 
of raifing on high; preferment or wh 
ment; a fate of grandeur or dignity 


Aitrology, a dignity which a planet is ſuppoſe? 


to acquire 
diac, hie 
dinary pos 
EXA N 
ſearch or 
truth or fa 
EXA'N 
evidence © 
EXA'N 
ſearch int. 
City of an) 
pice, and 
EXAM 
To EN 
try a per! 
cns; to A 
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fervation; 
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to acquire in certain parts or figns of the 20. 
diac, which is imagined to give it an extraor- 
dinary power or influence. 

EXA'MEN, / [Lat.] an exact and careful 
ſearch or enquiry, in order to diſcover the 
truth or falſhood of a thing. 

EXA'MINATE, /. | examinatus, Lat.] an 
evidence or perſon examined upon a trial, 

EXA'MINATION, /. | exa-ninatio, Lat. ] a 
ſcarch into the truth of any fact, or the vera- 
city of any evidence, by queſtions ; an accurate, 
nice, 20d ſcrupulous enquiry after truth. 

EXAMINA”YOR, /. [Lat.] an examiner, 

To EXA'MINE, v. a. [ examino, Lat.] to 
try a perſon ſuſpected of any crime by queſti- 
(e; to aſk a witnels queſtions on a trial; to 
mike enquiry into; to try by experiment, ob- 
{-reation, or the deduCtions of reaſon. 

EN A'MINER, A one who ſearches into the 
v12city of an evidence, by propoſing ſuch que- 
dns 23 ſhall be ſuitable to that purpoſe. 

LINA MPLE, / | exemplum, Lat. | any thing 
proyo'ed to be copied or imitated ; a precedent, 
oi lomething of the ſame kind which has hap- 
pened before; a rule of conduct or action 
worthy of the imitation of others; a perſon fit 
to > propoted as a pattern for others to imitate z 
a pern puniſhed for the admonition of others, 
or io dete t them from being guilty of the ſame 
men, an inttance, or ſomething produced as 
an hee tration or confirmation of what has been 
er „or wherein a rule is explained by an 


NA NGUTOUS, a. | exanguis, Lat.] hav- 
od; having only animal juices» in 


0 tO ſar uUNnegcus. 
EXANIMATE, a, | exanimatus, Lat.] de- 
prived ot liſe. ] i-uratively, fpiritleis; dejected. 
1 NINA A 


ON, /. death; or de priva- 


0 a 

a E MATA, |. [Gr. ] in Medicine, 
een cen or breakings out of the ſkin, 

| \NTHE MATOUS, 3. in Medicine, 
Fi; ervptive; effloreſcent; diſcolour- 


+ OL ot puſtules on, the ſkin. 
EXART 0 0 . A ION, J. | exarticulatio, 
on of a joint; the putting a 


lo EXASPERATE, v. a. [ exaſpere, Lat. 
prov. : p2r10n to anger by ſome diſagree- 
"VE action 3; 19 heighten or aggra- 
ence; to heichten or increaſe the 
mation of a wound or diſorder. 
"PLRATTER, J., one who heightens 


0? IONS the anger of a perſon. | 

| 4 | SOULRA'TION, / a repreſentation of 

1 ng 1 1 as to occaſion great of- 

7 "NCA 8 NATE, v. a. [from ex and 
2 £4775, Lat. I to ſtrip off fleſh. 

| oy . EXCAVATE, v. a. [ excavs, Lat.] to 
3 S4 


"EAVATTION, F. the act of ſcooping 


OUT; . 
ho! e 


Wy Of Cavite 
* oh of 
* 
o ] 
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1 CEEP, v. a. [excedo, Lat.] to go 


cutting any ſurface into hollows: a 


E * 


cel or ſurpaſs another in any quality. Neutecly, 
to go too far; to be guilty of exceſs; to go be- 
yond the bounds of fitne:s or duty; to ſurpaſs 
in quality or quantity, 

EXCEE'DING, part. or a. ſurpaſſing, or 
going beyond in dimenſions, time, or any other 
quality. Sometix es uſed adverbially for a very 
great or remarkable degree, 

To EXCEL, v. a. | excello, Lat. ] to ſurpaſs 
another. Sy NoN. To excel, ſuppoſes a compa- 
riſon; is being ſuperior to all of the like kind, 
excludes equals, and is applied to all ſorts of 
objects. To be excellent, is being in the higheꝶ 
degree without any ſort of compariſon; it ad- 
mits of equals, and agrees beſt with things of 
taſte, Thus we ſay that Titian exce/led in co- 
touring ; Michael Angelo, in defign ; and that 
Garrick was an excellent actor. 

EXCELLENCE, or E'XCELLENCY, /. 
[ exce/lentia, Lat.] the poſſeſſing any good qua- 
lity to a greater degree than another on a com- 
par iſon; purity; goodneſs; a title ef honour 
uſually given to generals in an army, ambaſſa- 
dors, and governors. 

E'XCELLENT, a. [ excellers, Lat. ] poſſeſ- 
ſed of great talents or virtues; eminent, or 
luperior to others in good qualities, | 

E'XCELLENTLY, ad. very well. To an 
eminent or remarkable degree, applied both to 
cocd and bad qualities. 

To EXCE'PT, v. a. [excipio, Lat.] to 
leave out; to mention as not included. Neu- 
terly, to object to. 

EXCE'PT, prep. excluding; not including. 
Unleſs. 

EXCE'PTING, prep. not including or tax- 
ing a thing into an account. 

EXCE'PTION, /. [ exceptio, Lat.] the ex- 
cluſion from, or not including a perſon or 
thing in, a precept, poſition, or general law. 
Objection ; cavil. A diſlike, or offence. 
EXCE'PTIONABLE, a4. liable to objec- 
tion. ; 

EXCE'PTIOUS, [| ex/epfhious] a. fond of 
mak ing objections; peevith ; eaſily offended, 

EXCE'PTIVE; a. including an exeeption. 

EXCE'PTLESS, a. without exception 
without raiſing any objection: general; uni- 
verſal. i 

EXCE'PTOR, /, one who raiſes objec- 
tions, or makes exceptions. : 

EXCE'RPTION, /. [excerptio, Lat.] the 
act of gleaning or ſeleciing ; the thing ſelected 
or gleaned, 

EXCE'SS, /. [exceſſus, Lat.] that which is 
beyond the bounds of moderation, or thoſe li- 
mits in which virtue conſiſts. A relative term, 
| implying the quantity or degree which one 
| thing or quality has more than another. Ap- 
plied to paſſion, a height or violence beyond the 
| bounds of reaſon. Intemperance. 

EXCE'SSIVE, a. | exceſſif, Fr.] beyond 
any limits or common ſtandard, with reſpect to 
quantity, quality, or bulk; vehement, or be- 
yond the juſt bounds preſcribed by reaſen. 

EXCE'SSIVELY, ad. in a great or im- 
. degree. 
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To EXCHANGE, v. a. [exchanger, Fr.] 
to change or give one thing for another; to give 
and take reciprocally. In Commerce, to give 
money tor a bill, or to ſettle the exchange with 
different countries. 

EXCHA'NGE, J. the act of giving and 
receiving one thing for another. In Com- 
merce, the fixing of the actual momentary 
value of money between different countries ; 
the thing given or received in licu of another ; 
the place where merchants meet to negociate 


' Exeir affairs. A &i// of exchange is that which 


is drawn by a perſon in one kingdom on one 
reſiding in another, for ſuch a ſum there as is 
equivalent to a ſum paid or eftimated here. 

EXCHA'NGER, /. a perfon who remits 
money to foreign parts, or practiſes exchange. 

EXCHE'QUER, [ exch#er ] /. | eſchequier, 
Norman Fr. | in the Britiſh Juriſprudence, isan 
affcient court of record, in which all cauſes 
concerning the revenues and rightsof the crown 
are heard and determined, and where the re- 
venues are received, It took its name irom the 
colour of the cloth which covered the tables of 
the court, which are party-coloured or che- 
quered. This court is ſaid to have been erected 
by William the Congueror, its model being ta- 
ken from a like court eſtabliſhed in Normandy 
Jong before that time. Anciently its authority 
was ſo great, that it was held in the king's pa- 
Jace, and the acts thereof were not to be exa- 
mined or controlled in any other of the king's 
courts ; but at preſent, it is the laſt of the tour 
courts of Weſtminſter. 

EXCISE, [ exfize | ſ. | accijs, Belg. Ja certain 
duty or impoſt charged upon liquors, as beer, 
ale, cyder, &c. alto, on ſeveral other com- 
modities, within the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain; and is one of the moſt conſiderable 
branches of the king's revenue. In England, 
the commiſſioners are nine, each of whom 
has a ſalary of 10col. per ann. This duty was 
firſt granted to king Charles II. in 1660, for 
his liſe, in England and Wales, and has been 
continued by ſeveral parliaments ſince, and 
extended to Scotland. d 

To EXCISE, [exſize] v. a. to levy a tax 
on a perſon or thing. 

EXCT'SEMAN, [| exſizeman] ſ. an officer 
who is employed in the inſpection of goods 
which are exciſeabie, 

EXCI'SION, / [excifo, Lat.] the act of 
cutting off, or entirely deſtroying a nation, or 
the inhabitants of ſome place. 

EXCITA'TION, /7 | from excito, Lat.] the 
act of putting into motion; the act of rouſing 
or awakenins. 


To EXCI'TE, z. a. [exclte, Lat.] to rouſe 


from a ſtate of inactivity and indolence to one 
of action; or from a ſtate of dejection and 


deſpair to one of courage and vigour; to put 
into motion; to awaken; to rouſe. 
EXCUTEMENT, / the motion by which 
a perſon is rouſed from a ſtate of indolent in- 
activity to one of vigorous action. 
EXCITER, J. one who ſtirs up to action; 
the cauie by which any dormant virtue is put 


E XC 
in action, or any thing is put into motion. 

To EX CLA IM, v. u. bee ae Lat. Itocry 
out with vehemence and an exalted voice, ſeme. 
ti mes occaſioned by ſudden grief, or excelive 
pain; to ſpeak againſt, or decry. 

EXCLA'IMER, J. one that makes uſe of 
frequent exclamations; one that runs down, 
raiſes objections, and rails againſt a perſon or 
thing with vehemence or pitlion. 

EXCLAMA'TION, J. [ exclamatis, Lat.]a' 
vehement outcry 3 a railing, or outrageous 
reproach of a perſon or thing ; an emphatical 
utterance. In Printing and Grammar, a point 
placed after an exc/amation, and markedthus(!), 

EXCLA'MATORY, 84. practiſing, or con- 
ſiſting of, exclamations. 

To EXCLU'DE, v. a. [ excluds, Lat. ] toſhut 
out, or hinder from entrance; to debar of any 
privilege, or hinder a perſon from partaking 
with another; to except to any doctrine, 

EXCLU'SION, / the act of ſhutting out, 
or denying admiſſion; rejection, or not ad- 
mitting a principle; an exception. In Nau- 
ral Hiſtory, the hatching or letting the young 
out of the egg. 

EXCLU'SIVE, [exkluxive] a. having the 
power to deny or hinder the entrance or ad- 
miſſion ; debarring from the enjoyment of a 
right, privilege, or grant; not taking into an 
account, computation, or calculation, 

To EXCO'GITATE, v. a. [excegits, Lat. 
to find out or diſcover by thought, or intenie 
thinking ; to invent. 

To EXCOMMU'NICATE, v. a. |exc:m- 
munico, low Lat.] to exclude or debar a yerſon 
from partaking of the ſacrament of the Lord's 
Supper. 

EX COMMUNICATION, /. an eccleh- 
aſtical penalty or cenſure, whereby perlons 
who are guilty of any notorious crime or 0t- 
fence are ſeparated from the communion of 
the church, and deprived of all ſpiritual ad- 
vantages. In the ancient Chriftian church, 
the power of Excommunication was lodged in 
the hands of the clergy, who dittinguiſhed it 
into the greater and leſs, The leſs conſiſted 
in excluding perſons from the participation of 
the euchariſt, and the prayers of the faithſul; 
but they were not expelled the church, The 
greater Excommunication conſiſted in abſolute 
and entire excluſion from the church, and the 
participation;of all its rights; notice of which 
was given by circular letters to the moſt emi- 
nent churches all over the world, that they 
might all confirm this act of diſcipline, by re- 
tuſing to admit the delinquent to their com- 
munion. The conſequences were ver) terrible, 


Tlie perfon ſo excommunicated was __ 
in all civil commerce and outward Converia- 
tion. No one was to receive him into his houle, 


nor eat at the ſame table with him; and when 


dead, he was denied the ſolemn rites of bu- 
rial, The papal Excommunications have been 
famous, or rather inſamous, throughout the 
world, In former ages, theſe {ulminations 
were terrible things; but at preſent they 10. 
formidable to none but a tew petty Rates ot 
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Italy, Excommunication diſa 
doing any judicial act, as ſuing in an action at 
law, being a witneſs, &C. : 
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bles a perſon from remove blame, and vindicate a perſon's con- 


To EXCO'RIATE, v. a. [from ex and 


coriam, Lat. | to flay, or {rip off the (ſkin. 


EXCORIA'TION, /. lots of ſkin; the act 


of fiayin®”, or tripping off the {kin. 


E%LCORTICA'CLION, /. | from ex and cor- 


ten, Lat. in Botany, the pulling or peeling 
of} the bark oi trees, ; 


EXCREMENT, /. [| excrementum, Lat.) 


"FXCREME'NTAL., a. that which is of 


mne n2ture of, or voided as, excrement. 


EXCREMENTITIOUS, | [exkrementi/hi- 


ent a. containing excrement. 


{XCRE'SCENCE,or EXCRE'SCENCY, 


. \trom xc. Lat. | a ſupertiuouspart grow- 


17 01% ot another, contrary to the original form 
of a tung, or the common production of nature. 
Jn Surgery, ſuperfluous and luxuriant fleſh 
growing 0: the parts of bodies of animals. 

EXCRE SCENT, à. | excreſcens, Lat.] ſu- 
perriuoufly or luxuriouſly growing out of a 
tums. 

EXCRE'TION,  /. [ excretis, Lat. ] in Me- 
die ue, the act of ſeparating excrements and ex- 
crenentidous humours from the aliments or 
boo, aud expelling or ejecting them from the 
body. 

EXCRE'TIVE, 2. [excretut, Lat.] having 
the power ot ſeparating or eject ing excrements 
or excremen1itious humours from the body. 

EXCRETORY, a. in Anatomy, a term 
a) pl to certain little ducts or veſilels, deſtin- 
ed tor the reception of a fluid, ſecreted in cer- 
tam elanhulen, and other viſcera, for the ex- 
eretion ot it in the appropriated place. 
to EXCRUCIATE, [exkrufhiate| v. a. 
Lexcnn. & Lar. to torture, or torment. 
fo K ACU LAT E, v. 4. [ex and culpa, 
Lot | to rar from any accuſation, or from 
& charge 0! a crime or fault. 

URSION, / | excurſio, Lat.] an at- 


wy 


LAC 
tem t to lese 4 ſettled bath; a ramble 3 an 
ezDeuilion into Gittant parts; 4 progreſs be- 
you te common limits and boundaries. Ap- 
258 9 the mind, a digreſſion, or departure 
dem the ſubject a perſon is treating of. 
eYNON, Excurſion ſuppoſes a pleaſurable ex- 
renten to ſome diſtant place, determined on 
ny e deore. Ramble implies an irregu— 
.. Foving m places unthought of till the 
ö * arrive there, By aunt is underſtood 
Wa, arney agreeable to the perſon who 
kes it, but held in contempt by others, or 
9 a Ted as an act of levity. 

RE, a. rambling; wandering, 
ds VauiljNF, 
N [ exkiizable] a. that for 
A apology may be made and admitted. 
, *ACUOSABLENESS, | exkuzableneſs] /. 
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duct. 

To EXCU'SE, [ex Axe] v. a. [excuſo, Lat.] 
to leſſen guilt, by aſſigninz ſome circumſtance 
which may render the commiſſion of a fault 
leſs blameable; to diſcharge a perſon from @ 
duty or obligation; to paſs by without blame z 
to make an apology, defence, or vindication, 
in order to wipe off any aſperſion, or clear from 
any imputation. Sy NON. We make excuf: 

jor an apparent fault, or flight offence. We 


tat which is diſcharged at the natural paſ- aſk pardon for a real fault, or when the of- 
lage of the bod V. 


tence is greater. 
cur fins. 

EXCU'SE, / an apology or plea offered in 
a perſon's vindication ; a reaſon or motive aſ- 
ſigned to juſtity from accufation or guilt, _ 

EXCU'SELESS, [exkzzelcſs]} a. without 
any motive or reaſon to free from blame or 
puniſhment. 

 EXCU SER, [exkizer |] I. one who pleads 
for, or one who forgives or paſſes by, the 
faults of another. 

To EXCU'SS, v. a. [ excufſus, Lat.] in Law, 
to feize and detain a perſon's property. 

EX CU'SSION, /. | excryio, Lat. | the act of 
ſeizing. 

E'XECRABLE, 3. [Lat.] fo deteſtable, 
abominable, or wicked, as to deſerve to be 
accurſed. Figuratively, very bad. 

E'XECRABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
deſerve to be accurſed. Figuratively, abomi- 
nably; in a very bad manner. 
| To E'XECRATE, v. a. [execro, Lat.] to 
cure as an object contaluing the molt abo- 
minable, deteftable, and wicked qualities. 
Figuratively, to deteſt 3 to abominate. 

EXECKA”TION, /, a curfe ; an impreca- 
tion ; or wiſhing ſome evil to a perſon or thing. 

To E'RECUTE, v. a. Jexeguor, Lat.] to 
diſcharge or perform a commitlion or duty; 
to put a law, or any thing planned, in pirac- 
tice; to put to death, according to the 
ſentence of the law. 

E'XECUTER, /. he that performs any 
thing planned; he that executes a deſien; a 
| perſon who inflicts the puniſhment ſentenced 
by the law, 

EXECU'TITON, /. the performance or 
practice of a thing; action. In Law, the lat 
act in cauſes of debt, wherein power is given 
to the plaintiff to ſeize the defendant's goods 
and body; death inflicted by law; death 
laughter. 

EXECU'TIONER, | exekufboner] ſ. he 
that puts in act; he that inflicts puniſhment 
| on an offender. 

EXECUTIVE, à. having the quality of 
' executing or performing. Active, or putting 
into execution, - oppoſed to /egi//ative. 

EXE'CUTOR, , a perſon who is nomi- 
nated by a teſtator to perform the articles 
contained in his will. 

EXE'CUTORSHIP, %, the office of a per- 
ſon appointed executor by a teſtator. : 

EXE'CUTRIX, /. a woman intruſted with 
the performance of che wiil of a tettator. 
EXE'GESIS, 


We implore forgiveneſs of 


— — ——— 
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EXE'G ESIS, /. [ic ineig, Gr.] a word uſed ſ or put in practice. 


as an explication of another: Thus, in the 
words ** Abba, Father,” uſed in ſcripture, the 
word father is the exegefis, or explanation of 
the 5yriac word 44a. 

EXEGE'TICAL, a. | #ZnyvTixoc, Gr.] ex- 
plaining; by way of explanation. 

EXE'MPLAR, /. [Lat.] a model, pattern, 
or original, to be imitated. 

EXE'MPLARINESS, F. the ſtate of being 
propoſed as a pattern, and worthy of imita- 
tion. 

EXE'MPLARY, a. worthy of being pro- 
poſed as a pattern“ for the imitation of others, 
applied both to perlons and things. Such as 
may deter and give warning to others, applied 
to puniſhments. Remarkable, © * 

EXEMPLIFICA”TION, /. a giving an ex- 
ample. In Law, the giving a copy or draught 
of an original record. 

To EXEMPLIFY, v. a. | exemplum and fo, 
Lat. | to illuſtrate, or enforce, by an example 
or inſtance. In Law, to tranſcribe or copy. 

To EXE MPT), v. a. | exempius, Lat. | to 
free from any obligation or duty ; to privilege. 

EXE'MPT, @. freed from ſervice, office, 
ebligation, duty, or tax, by privilege. 

EXE MPT ION, /. [ exempriiz, Lat. | free- 
dom from any ſervice, obligation, tax, bur- 
thenſome employment, or law. 
and peers of the realm are, on account of their 
dignity, exempted from being ſworn upon 1n- 
queits ; and knights, clergymen, end others, 
trom appearing at the ſheriff's court. Perſoris 
of ſeventy years of age, apothecaries, &c. are 
alſo by law exempted from ferving on juries ; 
and juſtices of the peace, attornies, &c, from 

ari{h-oifices. 

EXE'QUIAL, a. [from exegiiz, Lat.] be- 
loneing to a funeral or burial. 

E'XEQUIES, J. | it has no ſingular: exe- 
gulli, Lat.] tuneral rites or ceremonies. 

-EXE'RCENT), a. [exercens, Lat.] practi- 
ſing; following any trade, employment, or 
vocation. 


E XERCIS E, [e&xer/ize | {. [excreitium, Lat.] 


a motion vf the limbs, or action of the body, 
conſidered as conducive and neceſſary to 
health; ſomething done by way of amuſe- 
ment; an action by which the body is formed 
to gracetulneſs and ſtrength; any practice by 
which a perſon is rendered {kilful in the per- 
ſor mance of a duty or diſcipline. Ute or actu- 
al application and practice of a thing; em- 
ployment; any thing required to be performed 
as a taik ; an application of the mind to ſtudy. 
Exerciſes are allo underſtood of what young 
gentlemen perform in colleges, academies, and 
riding-{chools, in literature, dancing, tencing, 
&c. 

To E'XERCISE, [exerfize] v. a. [ exerceo, 
Lat.] to employ the mind in confidering an 
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: To practiſe the different 
evolutions of an army, in order to attain ſkill 
in military diſcipline. 

E XERCISER, [&xerfzer}] /. one who ad 
performs, or practites, 

EX n „J. [ exercitatio, Lat. 
exerciſe ; practice; a trequ ition of 
wag ans 3 0 ; quent repetition of 

To EXE'RT, v. a. [exero, Lat.] to uſe 
with an applieation of force, vehemence, or 
vigour; to put forth or perform. To apply 
ſtrength, force, or vigour, uſed with a recipto- 
cal pronoun. | 

EX E'RTION, . the act of bringing into 
action, including the idea of force, vehemence 
ſtrength, or vigour. 

EXE'SION, /. [ exeſus, Lat.] the act of 
eating out, or eating a way through. © Theo. 
phraſtus denieth the eæg,ο of vipers through 
the belly of the dam.” Brown. 

EXESTUA'TION, / [from exeftuo, Lat.] 
a fermentation or violent internal commotion 
of the particles of a body, 

E'XETER, a city of Devonſhire, with two 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Fridays. It 
is commodioufly ſeated on the top of an eaſy 
aſcent on the caſtern bank of the river Ex, 
irom whence it took its name, and over 
which there is a handſome fone bridge. It 


Thus, barons!is a mile and a half in circumference about 


the walls and ditches; and, with its ſuburbs, 
contains 15 pariſh-churches, and four chapels 
of eale, beſides the cathedral, it being a 
biſicp's fee. It ſuffered greatly in the civil 
wars; and its river was choaked up with fand. 
It gives.the title af earl to a branch of the 
Cecil family, and is {till in a flouriſhing con- 
dition, driving a good trade, Here are {ert- 
rat ftreets well paved, and a large manufac- 
tory of ſerges, druggets, long-eils, duroys, 
and ſagathys. It is governed by a mayor, re- 
cordcr, 24 aldermen, &c. and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. It is 173 miles W. by N. 


of London. 


To EXFO'LIATE, v. a. [from ex and 
/olium, Lat.] in Surgery, to ſcale a bone. 

EXFOLIA'TION, /, the act of ſealing a 
bone; or the ſtate of a bone which breaks off 
in ſcales. 

EXFO'LIATIVE, a. that which has the 
power of ſcaling a bone, or of producing ex- 
toliation. 

EXHA'LABLE, a. that which may be 
raiſed, conſumed, or diſperſed in fumes, 9 
exhalations. 

EXHALA'TION, /. [exbalatis, Lat.] 3 
fume, conſiſting of dry, ſubtile corpuſcles, or 


effluvla, looſened from hard terreſtrial bodies, 
either by the heat cf the ſun, agitation of the 
air, the electricity of the atmoſphere, or ſome 
other cauſe, aſcending by the laws of hydro- 
ſtatics, or the repulſive or electrical quality ot 


object; to uſe ſuch action of the body as is the air, to a certain height in the atmoſphere, 


neceſſary to keep the fluids in motion, and 


preſerve health; to train or teach a perſon clouds, &c. 
any diſcipline by frequent practice; to taſk, forth effluvia or exhalations, 


employ, or keep buly ; to practiſe; to exert, 


, where they mix with other vapours, 


and form 
The act of exhaling, or fending 
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draw forth or emit efluvia, or exhalations. | 
 EXHA'LEMENT, /. an effiuvium ; a va- 
dur; an exhalation. 2 * 

To EXHAUST, v. a. | exhauſt us, Lat. to 
drain any fluid or liquor; to draw out till no- 
thing remains. i TH f 

EXHAU'STION, /. the at of draining or 
drawing dry. Figuratively, an entire walte, 
or conſumotion. 

EXHAU'STLESS, a. not to be emptied, 
drained, drawa dry, or totally conſumed, 

To EXHIBIT, 2. a. | exhbibeo, Lat.] to of. 
fer to view or uſe; to propole in a full aſſem- 
biy, or publie manner. 

EXEI'BIT, / in Law, is where a deed or 
other writing, being produced in a chancery 
\uit, 10 be proved by witneſſes, the examiner, 
ater exarninations certifies on the back of the 
decd, ot writing, that the fame was ſhewn to 
the witneſs at the time of his examination, 

and by him ſworn. | 
EX4L BITER, / he that offers any thing 
25 a charge or accuſation in a public manner; 
he that expoſes any curiolity, natural or arti- 
f:cia!, to public view. 
EXHIBITION, / [exbibitio, Lat.] the 
act of Jiiplaying, explaining, or rendering 
ble and ſeaitvlez the act of expoſing to 
cer. In Law, the bringing a charge 
\cculation againſt a perfon in a public or 
en court. A benetattion ſettled for the 
untenance of {cholars in univerſities, who 
: vt upon the ioundation, 
iE, a. Containing a repreſenta» 
Un, Gr dilplav. 

o EXHILARATE, v. a. | exhilaro, Lat, ] 
to cher, comtort, or inſpire with gaiety. 
EADITLARA'TION, J. the act of inſpiring 
Witt cheeriuliels or joy; the ſtate of a perfon 
| Wi joy or gaiety, appli ed to a ſenſa- 
tion of pleuture which is lefs than joy, but of 
ſore affinity with it 
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ang its coniegquences, before A perion 3 call 
Fon 4 perion to perform, or remind him of, 
Es QUEY, 
9283 KTA TON, /. [exhortatio, Lat. ]the 
We WET can induce a perſon to perform 
dae act o laying ſuch motives beſore 
ones may incite him to perform a duty. 
LAHO RTATORY, a. containing motives 
to note a perſon to perform a duty. 
ENO KT ER, J. one who endeavours to 


_ 
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bs. willy 


ser incite a perſon to perform a duty. 
3 tUMA'TION, / { exbumatio, Lat.] the 
0 EINE ROE 3 body interred in holy ground, 
. Ia «UUOrKY ot a judge, for ſome particular 
K AIGENCE, or E'XIGENCY, / from 
rig s, Lat.] a want, neceſſity, or diſtreſs, 
. demands immediate aſſiſtance and re- 
5 Preiſing want, or ſudden occaſion. 
5 GENT, /. [exigens, Lat.] a preſſing 
e an affair which requires imme- 


* 


EN 0 


diate aſſiſtance and relief. In Law, it is a Writ 
which lies where a detendant in a perſonal 
action cannot be found, nor any of his effects, 
within the county, by which he may be at- 
tached or diſtrained. 

E'X}GEN'L ERS, %. four officers in the 
court of Common Pleas, who make all exi- 
gents and proclamations in all actions where 
proceſs of outlawry lies. 

EXIGU'ITY, / | exiguizas, Lat.] ſmall- 
neſs ; littleneis; flenderneis. 

EXF'GUOUS, a. [exigurs, Lat, ] ſmall, 
minute, applied to ſize. 

E'XILE, a. ſmall, thin, ſlender. 
uſe, except in philoſophical writings. 

ILE, /. [exilizm, Lat.] the ſtate of a 
perſon who is Criven from his country, not to 
return. The perſon baniſhed, 

To E'XILE, v. à. to expel or drive a per- 
ſon from a country, with a ſtrict prohibition 
not to return during life, or within a certain, 
time. Figuratively, to expel or baniſh any bad 
or good quality from the mind, 

EXI'LEMENT, /, the ſtate of a perſon 
baniſhed his country, 

EXILI'TION, J [ exilitio, Lat.] the act of 
ſpringing and ſtretching out with vehemence 
and ſuddenneſs; exploſion. | 

EXI'LITY, /. [from exi/is, Lat.] lender- 
neſs ; ſmallneſs. 

EXI'MIOUS, a. [| eximius, Lat.] famous, 
eminent, curious, rare. 

EXINANLIT'TION, /. [exinazitio, Lat. ] pri- 
vation; loſs, ? 

To EXI'ST, v. 2. [exiſlo, Lat.] to be; to 
__ actual being or exiſtence. 


Not ia 


flentia, Lat.] that whereby any thing has an 
actual eſſence, or is ſaid to be. 

EXI'STENT, a. [exiſfens, Lat.] in being; 
in actual fruition of being. 

EXISTIMA'TION, /. { ex//imatio, Lat.] 
opinion, eſteem, reputation, or the opinion the 
public has of a man's abilities and virtues, 

E'XIT, /. [ Lat, ] in Theatrical Writings, 
implics that a perſon is gone out of fight, or 
off the ſtage. Figuratively, a departure from 
life; death; or paſſage out of any place. 

EXFTIAL, or EXI'TIOUS, | exi/tat, or 
exiſhious | a. | exitialis, Lat.] deſtructive; tas 
tal ; mortal, 

E'XODUS, or E'XODY, / | #£:325. Gr.] 
2 canonical book of the Old Teſtament, 1a 
called, becauſe the principal ſubject of it re- 
lates to the going out or departure of the 
children of Iſrael out of Egypt. It is the ſe- 
cond book of the Pentateuch, or five books of 
Moſes; and comprehends the tranſactions of 
about 145 years, from the death of Joleph, in 
the year 2269, to the building of the taberna- 
cle, in the year 2514. 

EXOLE'TE, à. ee Lat. ] out of uſe; 
obſolete. 

EXO'MPHALOS, /. i and ?;4$aA;, Gr.] 
in Surgery, a rupture in the navel. 

To EXO'NERATE, v. a. [exonero, Lat.] 
to diſburthen; to free from any thing which 


15 


EXIST ENCE, or EXI'STENCY, /. [ext- + 


. 


X 


is troubleſome on account of its weight. 
EXONERA'TION, /. the act of diſbur- 


. thening, or getting rid of a thing which op- 


preiles by its weight. 

E'XORABLE, a. [exoradilis, Lat.] to be 
moved by prayer or entreaty. 

EXO'RBITANCE, er EXO'RBITAN- 
CY, / (exorbitant, Fr.] the act of going out 
of the common track or road; a groſs or 
enormous deviation from the rules of virtue; 
boundleſs depravit . | 

EXO'RBITANT, a. Jex and or4ito, Lat. | 
leaving and quitting any rules preſcribed, but 
more cipecially thote of virtue and morality ; 
not comprehended in any law. Enormous ; 
immoderate; exceſſive; beyond bounds. 

To E'XORCISE, | exorfize | v. a. | iZopailm, 
Gr. | to adjure by ſome holy. name; to drive 
away evil ſpirits by uſing lome holy name. 

E'XORCISM, /. [:fouowmg, Gr.] the 
form of adjuration, or religious ceremonies, 
made ute of to tree a perſon from the influence 
of evil ſpirits. 

E XORCIST, /. [Li Feng de, Gr.] one who, 
by adjurations, prayers, &c. pretends to drive 
away evil ſpirits, 

EXO'RBIUM, / [Lat.] in Oratory, the 


beginning or opening ot a ſpeech, in which 


the audience is prepared to hear with attention 


whit ollows. 

EXOTIC, a. DSC Y,, Gr.] foreign; not 
produced in our own country. 

ENOUUIC, /. a foreign plant, or a plant 
growing or imported from abroad. 

To EX PA ND, v. a. ſexpando, Lat.] to 
ſpread or lay open like a net or cloth; to dilate, 

EXPA'NSE, /. | expan/um, Lat.] a body 
widely extended, and having no inequalities on 
its ſurface; a fur tace; extent. 

EXPANSIBIULITY, / capableneſs of be- 
ing expanded or itretched out to greater di- 
menſſons. 

 APA'NSIBLE, a. capable to be ſtretched 
to a large extent. ; 

EXPANSION, {. diſtance or ſpace ab- 
ſtractedly conſidered, and diſtinguiſhed from 
calenſian, which implies, according to Locke, 
4% diſtance only when applied to the ſolid 
parts of matter.“ In Metaphyſics, the idea 
of lating and perſevering diitance, all the 
parts whereof exiſt together. In Phyſics, the 
act of dilating, ſtretching or ſpreading out a 
body, whereby its bulk and dimeaton is en- 
creaſed, Whether internally by elaſticity, or 
externally by rarefaction. Figuratively, the 
ſtate of a thing which takes up more ſpace 
than it uſed to do; the act of ſpreading out a 
thing; extent or {pace to which any thing is 
ſpread or extended. 

EXPANSIVE, a. having the power to 
ſpread or extend to a large fpace. 

To EXPA'TIATE, [ exp.?/viate | v. a. [ex- 
patior, Lat. 1 to rove or range without contine- 
ment or regard to preſcribed limits; to en- 
large, or treat of in a copious manner. 


To EXPE'CT, v. a. | expects, Lat.] to look 


EN 
good or evil; to wait for a perſon's coming 
EXPE'CTABLE, a. that which may be 
imagined to be produced by, or to come from 
EXPE'CTANCE, or EXPE'CTANCY, / 
from expectant, Fr. ] the act or ſtate of a — 
lon who waits for the coming of another: 
ſomething waited for; hope; or that Which 
people had formed vaſt hopes from. 
EXPE'CTANT, a. expectani, Fr.] waiting 
in hopes of the arrival of a perſon, time, or 
thing, or of ſucceeding another in any office, 
EXPE'CTANT, /. one who waits for the 
arrival of à period of time, perſon, or thing, or 
the ſucceſſion to any place; or is dependent on 
the promiſes and tavours of another. 


act ot the mind, whereby it has knowledge of 
ſomething not preſent, but waits in hopes of 
its arrival ; the ſtate of a perſon who waits for 
the arrival of any perſon, period, or thing ; de- 
,pendence on the promiſes and favours of ano. 
ther tor future good. The object which people 
torm great hopes of; the Meſſiah. 

EXPE'CTER, /. one who waits for, or 
has hopes ot, preferment in a ſtate; one who 
waits tor the arrival of a perſon, thing, or 
period. 

To EXPE'CTORATE, v. a. [ex and per. 
tres, Lat. | to void phlegm, or other matter, 
which obitructs the veſſels of the lungs, by 

ughing, hawking, or ſpitting. 

EXPECTORA'TION, . /. the act of diſ. 
charging any excrementitious matter from the 
breaſt. 

EXPE'CTORATIVE, a. having the qua- 
lity to promote the cleanfing the breaſt, or 
lungs, oft phlegm, or other viſcid matter, 
which obſtructs the veſſels of the lungs. 

EXPE'DIENCE, or EXPE'DIENCY, /. 
the fitneſs or propriety of a means to the at- 
tainment of an end. It is uſed by Shakeſpear 
for an expedition; adventure; an attempt; 
allo for expedition, haſte, diſpatch. 


to attain any particular end. 
EXPE'DIENT, /. [expedient, Fr.] a means 
proper to promote or forward an end;; a ſhift. 
or means hit upon on a ſudden to ward off any 
calamity or diſtreſs, or elude any puniſhment, 
EXPE'DIENTLY, ad. in a manner proper 
to attain any end. h 
To E'XPEDITE, v. a. [ expedio, Lat. ] to 
free from any obſtruction or impediment ; to 
haſten or quicken ; to diſpatch or iſſue from 
a public office. : 
E'XPEDITE, a. [expeditus, Lat.] quick ; 
perſormed foon ; nimble, or active. 
E'XPEDITELY, ad. with quickneſs, rea- 
dipeſs, or haſte. ; 
EXPEDITION, /. expedition, Fr.] quick- 
neſs, applied to time or motion. A march or 
voyage, with intent to attack an enemy. _ 
To EXPE'L, v. a. [expello, Lat. | to drive 
out, or make a perſon quit a place, by _ 
Jo eject or throw out, applied to the anim 
tunctions. 


charges; 


eut after; to have an apprelienſion of * EXPE'NCE, /. [expenſum, Lat.] coſt; 
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EXPECTA'TION, | expe&@atio, Lat.] the 


EXPE'DIENT, a. | expedient, Fr.] proper 
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harees; money laid out for any uſe. | 
: i EX PEN D, v. a. [ex pendo, Lat. ] to lay 


out or ſpend monc y. 


EF: 


| + EXRPIRA'TION, /. [ expiratia, Lat.] in 


Medicine, that act by. which the breath is 
forced out of the lungs; the latt gaip or 


EP ENSELEss, a. without coſt or charge; breath; vapour, breath, or the matter expired 


without ſpending money, ; 

EXPE'/NSIVE, a. given to ſpend money; 
prodigal; extravagant, applied to a perſon. 
Coltly 3 requiring money, applied to things. 

EVPENSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
re: uires the ſpending much money. 

EX PENSIVENESS, /. the act of proſuſe- 
neſe or ſpending money ummoderately z de ar- 
neſs, or ſtanding a perſon in a great ſum. 

EXPERIENCE, /. [experientia, Lat.] a 
knowledge gained by long uſe, without a 
teacher. 

io EXPERIENCE, v. a. to try or prac- 

title; to know by practice. 
LXPE'RIENCED, part. ſkilful or wiſe by 
frequent practice or experience. 
LXPERIENCER, /. one who makes fre- 
quent trials, or experiments. 

 ENPERIMENT, /. [| experimentum, Lat. ] 

tri«] of any thing; a trial made of the reſult of 

certain applications and motions of bodies, in 

order to Cilcover their effects, their laws and 

relations, or to be able to arrive at the true 
caule of the phænomenon occaſioned thereby. 

To EXPE'RIMENT, v. à. to tiy; to diſ- 
cover by trial, 

EXPERIMENTAL, a. pertaining to, or 
built upen, experiments; known by trial and 
experiment, Experimental philoſophy is that 
which deduces the laws of nature, the proper- 
ties aud powers of bodies, and their actions on 
ec} other, by ſenſible experiments and trials 

made with that view. 
| EXPERIME'NTALLY, ad. by expe- 
rence; by trial; by having been ſenſible, 

ENPERIVMENTER, V. one who makes 

p!iolophical experiments. 
 SUERT, a, {expertus, Lat.] ſkilful, 
rc U. 01 know ing, in any particular office, art, 
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Gexterous. 
LY, d. in ſuch a manner as diſ- 
COVELS KIll. 
E APERTNESS, ſ. (kill, or knowledge, in 
„ affair or undertaking. 
{ APIABLE, a. capable of being atoned, 
| bind or propitious, by ſuffering, or 
ment 
lo E'XPIATE, v. a. ſexpio, Lat.] to 
make lailztaction or atonement for ſins, by 
| er lug the puniſhment due to them, or by 
g lomething equivalent to, or inflead 
: them; to avert the threats of an omen or 


A PLA TION, /. [expiatio, Lat.] any ſuf- 


j ITY 9 * » . 1 
| reg, or equivalent made, or ſacri— 
n . o avert the puniſhment due to 
wc, 3 dender the Deity propitious to the 


fender. 
1 APIATORY, a. having the power to 
= vert the aleine wrath from puniſhing fins. 
„ EAPILA TION, /. [ expilatin, Lat.] rob- 
„ In Law, the act of committing waſte 


Wl. lands to t! q . . - £ 
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the cefiation or end of any period of time. 
To EXPIRE, v. a. | expiro, Lat.] to breathe 
out; to ſend out fumes, vapours, or exhala- 
tions; to cloſe, conclude, or bring to an end ; 
to periſh; to fiy out! with a blaſt. Neuterly, 
to conclude, finiſh, or terminate, applied ta 
time, or any period, 
To EXPLA'IN, v. a. [explano, Lat.] to 
clear up any difficulty in a book, or expreſſion; 
to illuſtrate. 
EXPLA'INABLE, a. that which may be 
rendered more eaſy or plain to the underſtand- 
ing. 
EXPLA'INER, /. one who clears up any 
difficulty, or renders a thing more eaſy to be 
underſtood. 
EXPLANA'TION, /. an illuſtration or 
comment, whereby a paſſage is rendered more 
eaſy to be underſtood, | 
EXPLA'NATORY, a. containing an illuſ- 
tration, or ſuch remarks as render a thing eaſy 
to be underſtood. 
E'XPLETIVE, /. [ expletivum, Lat.] a 
word which is uſed merely to fill up a vacancy, 
or make up the number of feet in a verſe. 
E XPLICABLE, a. that which may be ex- 
plained, underſtood, or rendered intelligible. 
To E'XPLICATE, v. a, [explico, Lat.] to 
unfold. Figuratively, to explain, or render 
any difficulty more eaſy to be underſtood. 
EXPLICA'TION /. the act of opening or 
unfolding. Figuratively, the a& of explain- 
ing, or rendering any difficult paſſage or doc- 
trine plainer, or more eaſy to be underſtood ; 
the ſenſe given by an explainer; an interpre- 
tation, 
E'XPLICATIVE, a. having a tendency to 
explain, or render a thing more eaſy to be un- 
deritood. 
EXPLICA'TOR, /. one who renders any 
difficulty more eaſy to be underſtood. 

EXPLI'CIT, #&. [ explicitus, Lat, | unfolded, 
Figuratively, plain, eaſy, obvious, oppoſed to 
obſcure, or implicit. 

EXPLICITLY, ad. plainly; directly; 
without implication or inference. 

To EXPLO'DE, v. a. [explodo, Lat.] to 
drive out with contempt, clamour, and diſgrace, 
Figuratively, to reject with ſcorn. 


opinion with deteſtation or contempt. 

EXPLO'IT, /. [| exploit, Fr.] a defign ac- 
compliſhed; a ſucceſsful and remarkable ac- 
tion in war. 

EXPLORA'TION, /. [expleratis, Lat. ] 
ſearch; diſquiſition; examination. 

To EXPLO'RE, v. a. [exploro, Lat.] to 
make trial of; to ſearch into by trials; to dif- 
cover by examination; to try, in order to make 
diſcoveries. 

EXPLO'SION, /. Lexplaſio, Lat.] the act 


of driving out any thing with noiſe and vio- 


lence ; the noiſe made by buriting or 
| firing 


EXPLO'DER, / a perſon who rejects aa 
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EXP EN 


EXPLO'SIVE, 2, driving out with noiſe communicating an idea by language ; the 
U 
XPO'NENT, /. [exſonent, Lat.] in A- municating one's thoughts; a phraſe; f 

rithmetic, the number which expreiles how | ſqueezing or forcing out ny thing by ane 
often a given power is to be divided by its root,, EXPRE'SSIVE, a. having the power of 
betore it be brought to unity. uttering or repreſenting. 

EXPONE'NTIAL, [| exporinſhial] a. in| EXPRE'SSIVELY, ad. in aclearand direct 
Geometry, applied ro curves which partake | manner, applied to language, 
both of the nature of algebraic curves, and off EXPRE'SSIVENESS, . the power of re. 


EXPORTATION, /, the a& or practice of 'The torm or likeneſs deſeribed. 

ſending cools to foreign markets for tale. | ro EXPRO'BRATE, v. a. [exprebro, Lat.] 
EXPORT ER, /. he that ſends commodi- to charge with a thing by way of reproach, 

tics to foreign countries, | '{X PROBRA'TION, . a reproachful ac. 
To EXPO'SE, [expe] 2. 4. [expoſer, Fr.] cuſation. 

to lay open, ſubject, or make liable, applied] To EXPRO'PRIATE, v. a. [ex and pro- 


to ridicule, centure, examination, puniſhment, | F., Lat.] to make a thing no longer one's 


calamity or danger. cwn. Not in uſe, 

EXPOSI' "VION, Fexpoziſher] f. Texpaſſtio, Tot XPU'GN, [expain] v. a. [expugno, Lat.] 
Lat. | the ſituation in which a thing is placed to take by aflault. 
with reſpect to the fun or air; an interpreta-|] EXPUGNA'TION, /. [ expugnatio, Lat.] 
tion, comment, or treatiſe, to render the ſenſe | conqueſt ; the taking of a town by affault, 


of a writer more plain and intelligible. EXPU'LSION, J. the act of driving out; 
EXPO SITOR, | expozitor] J. [Lat.] an the fate of a perſon driven out from a place. 
explainer. EXPU'LSIVE, a. having the power of 


To EXPO'STULATE,v.z. | exp:fulo, Lat.] driving or forcing out. 
to debate, reaſon, or argue with a perſon by] 'Fo EXPU'NGE, v. a. [expungo, Lat.] toblot 
way of complaint againſt ſomething. or rub out. Figuratively, to efface, or annihi- 
EXPOSTULA'TION, % the act of rea- late. 
ſoning, or repreſenting a thing to another by] EXPURGA'TION, F. [expurgatic, Lat.] 
way of complaint. the act of purging or cleanſing. Figuratively, 
EXPOSTULA'TOR, / a perſon who ar- purification from bad mixtures, or from error 
gues with, or brings a complaint to another. and falſehood. 
EXPO'STULATORY, a. containing the] EXPU'RGATORY, a. employed in clear- 
repreſentation of a complaint. ing away what is noxious, erroneous, or amils. 
EXPO'SURE, ſexpizwre] . the act off EXQUISITE, a. [exguifitus, Lat. ] ſearched 
laying open to public view and obfervation; |out with care; fo excellent, perfect, or com- 
the ſtate of being ſubject or liable to blame, [pletely bad, as to ſhew great care in the ſcarch. 
puniſhment, ridicule, or danger; a ſituation |or great exactneſs and labour in the production. 
in which a thing lies open to the fun and air. |Confummately bad. 


terpret or explain any difficult patlage. _ the next word on the ſecond ſyllable] ad. per- 
EXPOUNDER, . one wito explains. tectly 3 accurately z completely z in ſuch a 
To EXPRE'SS, v. @, [exprims, Lat.] to re- manner as ſhews no ſmall pains in the diſco- 
preſent in words, or by any of the imitative arts very or production. ; 
of poetry, ſculpture, or painting. To utter, |  E'XQUISITENESS, F/. nicety ; pertec- 
applied ſolely to language. To declare one's tion; owing to great care and pains. a 
ſentiments. To ſqueeze out; to force out bp) E'XSCRIPT, / [ex/eriptum, Lat. ] a write 
reſſure. To extort by violence: a Latinitm. ing copied from ſome other. g 
EXPRE'SS, a. copied, or bearing a near re-=| EXSI'CCANT, or EXSI'CCATIVE, 4. 
ſemblance, applied to the imitative arts of | Crying. 
painting, drawing, ſculpture, and poetry. In Io ENSVCCATE, v. 4. to dry. 
direct terms, applied to language, Clear, or EXSICCA'TION, J. the act of drying. 
without any ambiguity. On purpoſe; for a, EX SU CTION, / | from exugo, Lat. | the 
particular end. act of draining or drawing out by ſucking. . 
EXPRE'SS, / a meſſenger ſent with expe- EXSUDA”TION, / | from exuds, Lat. the 
dition on purpoſe to deliver a particular meſ- act ef diſcha ging by ſweat, 1 
ſage ; 2 meſſage ; a declaration in plain and To EXSU'DE, v. a. [exudo, Lat. ] to dil- 
direct terms. charge by ſweat; to diſtil, or exhale. 
EXPRE'SSIBLE, 2. that which may be To EXSU'FFOLATE, v. a. | from ex and 
uttered, or communicated by words; that /:gs/ar, Ital.] to whiſper or buzz in tae car, 
which may be forced out by ſqueezing. 1 word is peculiar to Shakeſpear. 170 


firiny of gunpowder, | EXPRE'SSION, [ expre/bon] , the a8 of 


and violence, particular form, manner, or ſtile uſed in com. 


tranſcendental ones. preſenting, or conveying ideas to the mind 

To EXPORT), v, a. [ exporto, Lat.) to ſend EXPRE'SSLY, ad. in direct terms; plain. 
goods to foreign countries tor tale. ly ; poſitively. 

EXPO KF, /. a commodity fent out of the} EXPRE'SSURE, J. ¶ from expreſſus, Lat.] 
Kingdom to foreign parts. expreiſion, or the conveying ideas by language, 


To EXPOUNND, . 4. [expoxo, Lat.] to in- E'XQUISITELY, [ ſohnſonaccents thisand | 
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EX T 
ro FNSU'SCITATE, v. a. Lexſaſelie, Lat.) | 
to rouſe, or itir up. | 
E'XTASY, / See EcsTaA8Y. _ 
EXTANT, a. | extans, Lat.] ſtanding out, 
or above the other parts of the lurface. Pub- 
iic ; not ſuppreſſed; ſtil! to be met with, ap- 
pied to books. 
LXTA HIC, or EXTA'TICAL, a. See 
STATIC. : 
: "XTE/MPORAL, a. | extemporalis, Lat. ] 
ſudden ; without any premeditation. ; 
CATE MPORALLY, ad. quickly; with- 
ot any preceding ſtudy or preparation. 
EXTEMPORA'NEOUS, a. [extempora- 
ro, Lat.] ſudden ; not allowing, or siving 
y time lor, preparation or premeditation.“ 
EXTE MPORARY, a. f{exremporarius, 
Lat.] ludden ; quick; formed without ſtudy, 
Wy F tion, or premeditatiof. 
LATE MPORE, ad. [Lat. ] ſuddenly; with- 
out thought or ſtudy. 
To EXTE/'MPORIZE. v. 2. to ſpeak with- 
out prenieditation. | 
To EXTE'ND, v. a. [extendo, Lat.] to 
ſtretch out towards any part; to ſpread ; to 
enlarge the ſurface of a thing. To increaſe, 
applied te force, ſtrength, or duration. To 
commu: ICafe CT impart, In Law, to ſeize. 
'EXTE'NDER, /. the perſon or means by 
which »ny thing is ſtretched, 
LNTLNDIBLE, a. capable of being 
made wider or longer. 
LXTENULESSNESS, /. an unlimited 
or unbounded extenſion. 
ESTEANSIBELITY,, J the quality of be- 
ing made vier or longer. 
XTENSIBLE, a. 
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capable of being 
er and longer; capable of includ- 
or comprehending more ideas. 
EXTENSIBLENESS, J. the quality of 
he ng 6 retched-wider or longer, 
A LENSION, /. Texterfio, Lat.] the actof 
£21.77 ie Ienzth or breadth of a thing; 

© 6.2 thing where length or breadth 
a Payſes, the diſtance between 

5 0! a {old body. 
E, 4. wide; large. 
ULNSIVELY, ad. widely; largely. 
+ SPLYENESS, J. largenels 3 wide- 
/ in Anatomy, a muſcle by 
mb i extended. 

NT, / {cotenſes, Lat.] the diſtance 
le ExureEmities of a thing; the ſpace 
motten; diſtribution. In Law, 
| te ot a perfon's goods. 
E NUATE, v. a. [extenuo, Lat.] to 
, Cr hender; to make lean. 
4 1 N,. (extenuatio, Lat. the 
cuting things leſs ill than they are. 
I alleviation, 4ppiied to punith=- 
In Medicin mr 


hene, a lolz of fieſh, or decay 
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i de Qettioy utterly, 
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EXTERMINA'TION, / [exterminatio, 
Lat.] total deſtruction. 

EXTERMINA'TOR, /. [Lat.] the in- 
ſtrument by which any thing is deftroyed. . 

To EXTE RMINE, v. a. | extermino, Lat.] 
to deſtroy ; to put an end to. 

EXTE'RNAL, à. outward ; from with- 
out; outward appeararce; or that which, ap- 
pears to the fight, 

EXTE RNALLY, ad. outwardly. 

EXTILLA'TION, / | from ex and Hilla, 
Lat.] the act of falling in drops. 

To EXTI'MULATE, v. a. | extimuls, Lat.] 
to prick. or incite. 

EXTIMULA'TION, /. pungency ; or the 
power of exciting motion, ſenſation, or action. 

EXTI'NCF, «6 Jextinctus, Lat.] quenched, 
or put out, applied to fire. At a ſtop, without 
any ſurvivors, applied to ſucceſion. Aboliſhed, 
or out of force, applied to law. 

EXTI'NCTION, / | extin&io, Lat.] the act 
of quenching, or putting out, applied to tire. 
The ſtate of a thing quenched, Utter deſtruc- 
tion. Suppreſſion. 

To EXTI'NGUISH, v. 4. | extinguo, Lat. ] 
to put out, or quench, applied to fire. To 
ſuppreſs, or deſtroy, applied to the paſſions. 
To cloud, or obſcure by ſuperior ſplendor, 

EXTI'NGUISHABLE, à. that may be 
put out, quenched, ſuppreſſed, or . Tag? 

EXTINGUISHER, /. a hollow cone, 


which is put on a candle to quench it. 


EXTI'NGUISHMENT, /. the act of ſup- 
preſſing or putting an end to a thing. Aboli- 
tion, applied to laws. The act of taking away 
all the deſcendants or ſurvivors of a family. 

To EXTI'RPATE, v. a. [ extirpo, Lat. ] to 
root out ; to deftroy utterly. 

EXTIRPA'TION, / | extirpatio, Lat.] the 
act ot rooting out, or utterly deſtroying. 

EXTIRPA'TOR, /. [Lat.] one who roots 
out; a deſtroyer, 

To EXTO'L, v. a. | extollo, Lat.] to praiſe, 
to magnity with praiſe. 

EXTO'LLER, J. one who praiſes or mag= 
nifies with praiſe, 

EXTO'RSIVE, 4. drawing by violence. 

EXT O'RSIVELY, ad. by violence. 

ToEXTO'RT,v.a. | extorqueo, Lat.] todraw 
by force, or wring from one; to gain by vio- 
lence or oppreſſion, 

EXTO'RTER, J. a perſon who makes uſe 


of oppreſſion, or violent or indire& means, 


EXTO'RTION, J. the act or practice of 
gaming or acquiring by force; the force or 
violence made uſe of to gain a thing. 

| EX't O'RTIONER, | ex:vrſborer | ſ. one who 
grows rich by violence. 


| To EXTRA'CT, YH, d. ſextractum, Lat. to 


'draw or take one thing from another; to draw 


by chemiſtry. In Arithmetic, to find the root 
of any number. To abridge, or tranſcribe any 
| patlage from a book or writing, 

| E'XTRACT, /. [| extra&um, Lat.] in Phar- 
maey, the pureſt and fineſt part of any ſub- 
Nance, ſeparated by diſſolution or digeſtion of 
a proper menſtruum, and atterwards into = 
1 thick, 
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thick, moiſt conſiſtence by diſtillation, or eva- 


poration over fire. In Literature, an abridge- 
ment of a book, or a tranſcript of ſome patlige. 

EX TRA'CTION, /. [extractio, Lat.] in 
Chemiſtry and Pharmacy, an operation where- 
by eſtences, tinctures, &c. are drawn from na- 
tural bodies. In Surgery, an operation by which 
any foreign matter lodged in the body is taken 
out. In Genealogy, the ſtock or family from 
which a perſon is deſcended. In Arithmetic, 
extraction of root, is the method of finding the 
roots of given numbers or quantities. 

EXTRA'CTOR, J. a perſon or inſtrument 
by which any thing is taken out. 

EXTRAJUDICIAL, [extrajudifiial}] a. 
[extra and jrdicinm, Lat.] out of the regular 
courie ot proceeding in Law. 7 

EXTRAJ]UDICIALLY, | extrajnd/Þially | 
ad. in a manner different from the common or 
ſtated courſe of procedure at Law. 

EXTRAMUNDA'NE, a. [| extra and mun- 
dus, Lat.] beyond the bounds of this mate- 
rial ſyſtem, 

EXTRANEOUS, a. [extranus, Lat. | not 
intrinſic or eſſential to a thing; foreign, or 
of a different ſubſtance. 

EXTRAO'RDINARILY, ad. in a man- 
ner out of the common method and order ; 
uncommonly ; eminently ; remarkably. 

EXTRAO'RDINARY, a. | extraordinari- 
2% Lat.] different from, or out of the common 
courle or order. 

EXTRAPARO'CHIAL, | ex/raparokial | 
a. [extra and parechia, Lat, | not included or 
comprehended in any pariſh. 

EXTRAPROVINCIAL, [| extraprovmſhi- 
el] a. | extra and provincla, Lat.] not within 


the ſame province; or not within the juriſ- 


diction of the ſame perſon. 
EXTRA'VAGANCE, . or | EXFRA'VA- 
CANCY, / [extravagars, Lat.] an excurſion, 


or ſally beyond preſcribed bounds ; irregula- 


rity ; wildneſs. An immoderate heat or vio- 
lence, applied to the patiions. Unnatural tu- 
mour; bombaſt. Waſte, or ſuperfluousexpence. 

EXTRA'VAGANT, a. | extravagans, Lat. | 
wandering out of or beyond the preſcribed 
bounds. Roving beyond any preſcribed 
forms; or the bounds of moderation ; immo- 
derate ; irregular ; not reduced to rule; pro- 
digal; or profuſely expenſive. 

EXTRA'VAGANT, /. one who is includ- 
ed or comprehended in no general rule or 
definition. 

EXTRA'VAGANTLY, ad. contrary to 
all rule; in an unreaſonable or immoderate 
degree; profuſely expenive. 

To EXTRA VAGATE, v. a. extra and 
wager, Lat. | to wander up and down; alſo to 
talk idly and impertinently. 

EXTRA VASATED, 2. [extra and waſa, 
Lat. | forced out of the veſſels. 

EXTRAVASA'TION, / the act of forc- 
ing, or the ſtate of being forced, out of its 
proper veilels. 

EXTRAU'GHT, C an obſolete par- 
ticiple of Exrzacr. 


EX U 


EXTREME, [this word is fometimey 
corru pred by the tuperlative termination, of 
which it is dy no means capable, as it has in 


itſelf the ſuperlative lignitication} a. | extre. 


mus, Lat. | gteateſt, applied to degree. Ut. 


moſt, or tarthermoſt, applied to fituatin or 

time. Lait, or that which has nothing be. 

yond it. Preſſing, applied to danger. £ 
EXTREME, /, the utmoſt point or high. 


eſt degree of any thing; points at the greateſt 
diſtance from each other, : 


EXTREMELY, ad, in the utmoſt degree, 
Very much, or greatly, in familiar language, 
EXTRE'MITY, F [ extremitas, Lat, | the 
utmoſt parts, or thoſe fartheſt from the cen. 


tre or middle; thoſe points which are mot - 


oppoſite to each other; the remoteſt or f- 
theſt part of a country; the utmoſt degree of 
violence, diſtreſs, or poverty. 

To EX TRICATE, v. a. [extrico, Lat.) io 
free a perſon from any difficulty or perplexity, 

EXTRICA'TION, J che act of freeing 
from perplexity, difficulty, or danger. 

EXTRINSIC, a, [ extrinſecus, Lat.] out- 
ward; external; not in the ſubſtance or ſub- 
ject itſelf. 


EXTRI'NSICAL, a. [extrinſecus, Lat.] 


external; outward ; from without. 

To EXTRU'DE, v. a. | extruds, Lat.] to 
thruſt out; to drive off or away by violence. 

EXTRU'SION, / | extrufeo, Lat.] the act 
of thruſting or driving out. ; 

EXTU'BERANCE, y. ex und faber, Lat. | 
a knob or part which riſes above the reſt oi a 
ſurtace. 

EXU'PERANCE, / ſexuberatio, Lat. Jover 
growth; ſuperfluous thoots ; uſcleſs abun- 
dance; luxuriance. 

EXU'BERANT, a. [ exuberans, Lat. ]grow- 
ing with ſuperfluous ſhoots, applied to plants. 
Euxuriant ; ſuperfluouſly plentitul ; abound 
ing in the utmoſt degree. 

EXU'BERANTLY, ad. abundantly, even 
to the highetit or a ſuperfluous degree. 

To EXU'BERATE, v. 2. | exubero, Lat.) 
to abound in the higheſt degree. 

'.EXUDA'TION, /. See ExsuDATTOx. 

f EXU'LCERATE, v. a. [exalcers, Lat. 
to make fore with an ulcer ; to affect with a 
running or corroding humour. Figurativeiy, 
to afflict, enrage, or corrode. 2855 

EXULCERA'TION, F. the beginning of 
an erofion, which wears away the ſubſtance» 
and forms an ulcer. The act of inflaming et 
enragi!:g, applied to the mind. 

EXU'LCERATORY, 3. 
dency to produce ulcers. 

To EXULT, v. 1. [exulto, Lat. ] to de 
affected with a high degree of gladneis or Jog 

EXU'LTANCE, /. a tranſport of joy ot 
gladnels. : 

EXULTA'TION, I [exultatio, Lat. ] rap- 
turous delight. 

EXE/NDA'TION, / [exundatio, Lat. ] an 


l 1 1 ce. 
overflowing. Figuratively, a great abundan 
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EXUPERANCE, . [ exuperantia Lat. ]3 


bn rplus, or greater quantity. 
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JON, 


56 0 Vi / [Lat.] the fkins or ſhells 
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EXU'STION, /. [exuſtio, Lat. ] confump- 


ch are caſt by an animal. ö 
m_— /. Tale Fr. ] Fl young hawk juſt 
taken from the neſt, not able to prey for itſelf. 

CY ASMUSKET, / a young unfiedged 
male hawk of the muiket kind. 

EYE, a town in Suffolk, with a market 

en Saturdays. It has a watery fituation, is a 
pretty large place, and has a handſome church, 
with the ruins of a caſtle, and an ancient Bene- 
dctine abbey. The women are employed in 
making bone-lace. It ſends two members to 
parliament ; and is 22 miles N. of Ipſwich, 
aud qe N. E. of London, 
EYE, / [formerly eye in the plural, at 
preſent ger eug. Sax. ee, Scot. een, plural] the 
orden of ſight; tight, the countenance; aſpect; 
rexard; notice; attention; opinion formed by 
cbſetvat on; the place from whence any thing 
can be ſeen ; view. A ſmall catch into which 
a hook goes; bud of a plant; a ſmall ſhade ot 
colour; power of perception. | 

To EYE, v. a. to watch; to keep in view. 
Neuterly, to appear, or ſeem. 

EYE'.-BALL, / the apple of the eye. 

EYE-BRAIGHT, /. See EUPHRASY-. 

EYE'BROW, /. the hairy arch over the 
eye, intended by Providence to defend it 
from any moiſture which would otherwiſe run 
into 1: from the forehead. 

EYE'-DROP, / a tear. 

LYF'LLESS, a. without eyes; blind. | 

EYELET, / ſori/lzt, Fr.] a hole through 
which light may enter; a ſmall hole wrought 
in linen, uſually termed by ſempſtreſſes an 
cycle. . bole, 

EYE LID, /, the membrane, or ſkin, 
which cloſe; the eve. 

BY L'-SERVANT, , one who works only 
while watched, or while his maſter is preſent. 
1 EVE "FA KVICE, / ſervice performed on- 

J * SHOT, / is eee 

de, /. glance; ſight; view. 

* E -SIGTT, /. the fight Shs eye. 

FL -SORE, /. lomething offenſive to the 


ight. 


A, YE-SPO'TTED, a, marked with ſpots 
„ LYE"-STRING, /. the tendon, or nerve, 
by v "ich the eve is held in its place. 
| E\ E-TOOTH, / the tooth on the upper 
each fide, next to the prinders, called 
by anttomitts, d:gi-reeth, or dentcs canini. 
-YU-WINK, . a quick ſhutting .and 


ping ot the eye, intended as a fign or 
ek E.VITNESS, J. one who gives teſti- 
* 0 tacts which he has ſeen. : 
$ _ RE, (iter, Lat.] in Law, the court 
5 tices :tinerants, 
Webb /. | from ey, Teut.] the place where 
Ek, build their neſts, or hatch. 
IS KIEL, a Canonical book of the Old 
ment, referring chiefly to the degenerate 


FAC 
times. 


EZ RA, a cahonical book of the Old Teſta» 
ment, comprehending the hiſtory of che Jews 
rom the time of Cyrus's edict tor their 
return, to the twentieth year ot Artaxerxes 
Longimanus. 

F 

the ſixth letter of the alphabet, and 

fourth conſonant, is by ſome reckoned 

mute, and by others, a ſemi-vowel ; 
its ſound in Englith is invariable, formed by a 
compreſſion of the whole lips and a torcible 
breath: it has much the ſame tound as the 
Greek $, or pb, in Engliſh words; and 
therefore, in all words derived rom the Greek, 
it ſhould be written with ph, and in thoſe of 
a Latin original with an . Suetonius iayss 
that the Emperor Claudius invented the 4. 
and two other letters; and that it had the 
force of v conſonant, and was written inverted 
thus 4. Asa Numera!, F denotes 40, and 
with a daſh over it thus F, 40,000. In Mu- 


fic, it_ſtands ior the baſs clit; and frequently 
for forte, as does for forte forte. In Medical 


thus S. F. A. ſtand for pat ſecundum art my 
let it be done according to art. As an abbre= 
viation F ſtands for Fellow, as F. R. S. for 
Fellow of the Royal Society, 


amut; as ut, re, mi, fa. - | 

FABLE, /* [ /abula, Lat:] a tale, or feigned 
ſtory, intended to inforce ſome moral precept g 
a fiction; a ſeries of events which compoſe a 
moral, epic, or dramatic poem. 

To FA'BLE, v. u. to ie:gn, or write fic« 
tion; to tell falſehoods, with an intent to de- 
ceĩ ve; tolye. Actively, to feign; to deliver 
in fables and fiftions, 

FA'BLED, part. mentioned or celebrated 
in fables. 

FA'BLER, J. a writer of feigned ftories or 
fictions ; a ſofter or more genteel word to ex- 
preſs a perſon guilty of lying. 

FA'BRIC, /. [ fabrica, Lat.] a building; 
any thing compoſed of different or diſſimilar 
parts; the texture of a filk or (tuff. 

To FA'BRIC, v. a. { fabricor, Lat.] tobuild, 
form, or conſtruct, 


To FA'BRICATE, v. a. [fabricor, Lat.] 


to build or con ſtruct. 


FABRICATION, /. [fabricatio, Lat.] the 


act ot building; conſtructton. | 
FA'BULIST, / [fabulifte, Fr.] a writer, 
or compoſer of tables, | 
FABULO'SITY, / [fabulsfites, Lat.] the 
quality of dealing in falſehood, or telling lies. 
FA'BULOUS, 4. 3 Lat.] dealing 
in, or belonging to, fabies, fiction, or falſehood. 


FA'BULOUSLY, ad. in a ſeigned or fabu- 
lous manner. 

FACE, /. [ facies, Lat.] the viſage; the 
countenance, Or fore-part of the head ; the 


manners and. corruptious of the Jews of thoſe 


Preſcriptions, F itands for fiat, /et it be dane; 


FA, in Muſic, the fourth.note in the ſcale or 


ſurface df a thing; the front ex ſore- part of a 
you Ee * lprilding 


FA C 


building or thing ; the ſtate or appearance of 
an affair; appearance, look, or countenance ; 


preſence, or fight; confidence; boldneſs. 


F NI 
alike in all kinds of buſineſs. 


of doing any thing; activity either of 
Uſed in the plural, it means diſtortion of the 4 J 0 


face. 


To FACE, v. u. to carry a falſe appear- 
ance, or play the hypocrite ; to come in front. 
Actively, to march againſt or oppoſe an ene- 
my or danger with boldneſs and courage. Fol- 
lowed by down, to deny or oppoſe, or put to 
filence by mere impudence. 

FA'CET, /. [ facette, Fr. ] a ſmall ſurface ; 
a ſuperficies cut into ſeveral angles. 

FACE'TIOUS Hi ud. facetus, Lat.] 
witäly gay; uſed both of perſons and things. 

FACE'TIOUSLY, [fafe/hiorfly] ad. in a 
merry, witty, and jocoſe manner. 

FACE'TIOUSNESS, [ fiſs/hiouſnefs ſ. the 
quality of diverting by cheertul wit, or pleaſant 
and jocoſe expreſſions or ſtories. : 
_FA'CILE, a. | facilis, Lat.] to be attained 
or performed with caſe or little labour. Eaſily 
conquered or ſurmounted. Eaſy of cceſs or 
converſe ; not haughty ; pliant ; flexible, 


or mind ; the powers of the mind, OOF 
imagination, memory, or reaſon, In Phyfic, 
a power or ability of performing any thing ar 
action, whether natural, vital, or animal. 4 
knack, ſkill, or dexterity gained by habit. A 
quality or diſpoſition either good or bad. 
Power or authority, In Law, it is a privilege 
granted to a perton by favour and indulgence, 
of doing what by law, he ought not to do. 
For granting theſe privileges, there is a court 
under the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, called 
v3 Court of Faculties, the chief officer is tiled 
Maſter of the Faculties, who has a power of 
granting diſpenſations in divers caſes; as, to 
marry without the bans being firit publiſhed; 
ordain a deacon under age; for a fon to ſucceel 
his father in a benefice ; a clerk to hold twoct 
more livings. The maſters and proteſſors ot 
any ſcience; in London peculiarly applied to 
phyficians, or other practitioners ia medicine. 


To FACI'LITATE, v. a. | faciliter, Fr.] 


to make eaſy, or to clear from difficulty or 
impediments. 


FACULITY, / [ facilitas, Lat. ] eaſineſs of 
performing, or to be performed; freedom from 
difficulty; readineſs in performing; eaſineſs 
to be perſuaded either to good or bad; flexibi 
lity, or credulity ; eaſineſs of acceſs; conde- 
ſcenſion, or compliance. 

_ FACINE'RIOUS, a, | corrupted from fa- 
cincrous + Lat.] wicked. 

FA'CING, part. qppoſite to. 


FACU'ND, a. | facundus, Lat.] eloquent. 

To FADE, v. 2. | fade, Fr. ]todeclinefrom 
a greater to a leſs vigour or ſtrength ; to grow 
weak, or languith;z to decay from a ſtronger 
or brighter to a weaker or paler colour, To 
wither, applied to plants, or other vegetables. 
To die away, vanith, or wear out gradually, 

F/E'CES, /. | Lat. plural] in Medicine, ex- 
crements; or the dregs left after diltillation 
and infuſion. * 
To FAG, v. u. | fatigo, Lat.] tomake weary 
or tired; to be fatigued, Actively, tobeat. 


FA'CING, J. an ornamental covering put 
upon the outſide of any thing, 
FACI'NOROUSAa. | facinorgſus, Lat.] wick- 
ed ; bad. | 
FACT, / dum, Lat.] a thing done; an 
effect produced. A reality, oppoſed to a mere 
ſuppoſition or ſpeculation. An action. 
FA'CTION, fi hν . factio, Lat. Ja par- 
ty in a fate. A tumult, diſcord, or diflention, | 
FA'CTIOUS | fatfhious | a. [fattieux, Fr. || 
given to faction, or public diſſenſion; loud and | 


vehement in ſupporting any party; proceeding | cea{e, or be loſt; to ſink; to Janguiſh throuyit 


from, or teading to, public diſcord.” | 


or forming parties in a government, 

nation to public diſſenſion; violeut clamorout- | 

ne's in ſupport of a party. 
FACTI'TIOUS, [fa 


by n ture; counterieited. 


FA'CTOR /, eu, Fr.] an agent; or or flight fault, owing to the infirmity of our 
one who tranſacts bufineſs foranother. In Arith- | natures, 


metie, the muitiplicator and multiplicand. 


. fatigue ; to decay; ts mits producing its et- 
- FA'CTIOUSLY, [fukfbiorfly] ad. in a;tet.; to diſappoint a perſon's expectations: 
manner criminally diſcontented; tumultuous; to be deficient in keeping an affiznation, or 


9 in performing a duty. N 
FA CTIOUSN ESS, 'fabfhioyfrefs ] ſ. incli- |dilcharge of a duty; to be wanting to. 


{ful attempt; omitſion, neglect, or non-per- 
ions] a. . fa&itius, formance of a promiſe or duty; deficicnec 5 
Pat. | made by art, oppoſed to what is produced | want ; death. 


FA'G-END, /. \ fegan, Sax, | the end of a 
piece of cloth, which is made ct coatſer ma- 
terials than the other part. Figuratively, the 
retuſe or meaner part of any thing. : 

FA'GOT, /. [ faged, Brit. | a bundle of 
ſticks. or bruikwood, bound together tor ſuel, 
or an other purpoſe. f 

To FA GOTT, v. 2. to tie up- or bundle to- 
gether. 

To FAIL, v. a; [faillir, Fr.] to grow de- 
ficient from a former plenty; to become uit- 
qual to the demand or uſe; to be extin& ; 10 


Actively, to omit the 


4 . Py "3 
FAIL, /. a miſcarriage, mils, or unſucce! 


FA'ILING, / a deficience, imperſection. 


FA'ILURE, / deficience, or ceſſation. An 


FA'CTORY, /. a houſe or diſtrid iahabi- omiſſion, or flip, applied to duty. A flight 
ted by traders in a foreign country; feveral | fault. 


traders aflociated or embodied in a place. 


FAC TO UN, / \ faforum, Lat.] orna-| To be forced, compelled, 


FAIN, a. [feagn, Sax. ] glad; joyful. 


or obliged. Though 


8 g 4 : in uit, as 
mented great letters, ſet at the beginning of a this laſt ſenſe is now the only one in ue 


book, chapter, &c. Alſo, one who is employed | Johnſon obſerves, it ſeems io have ariled oy 


FA'CULTY, £ [facultas, Lat.) the power 
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"nels, applied to colour. Slow z not loud, 


FAI 


„ mitake of the original ſignification, or ſome! 


. | 
ambiguous expreſſions : as, was fain to do 


tkis;?* which would equally ſuit with the reſt 
of the ſentence, whether it was ſuppoſed to 


mean, © [was compelled, or I was glad, to p 


do this.“ 5 : 

FAIN, ad. gladly ; very deſirouſly 3 wil- 
lingly, | 

75 FAINT, 2. a. auer, Fr.] to decay, 
fade, or waſte away quickly to grow languid, or 
fell into a fit; to fink down through dejection. 
Aclively, to deject; to depreſs; to make a 
perſon languid. 


FAINT, a. Lune, Fr.] void of ſtrength, 
vicour, or ſpirit, Pale, dead, or void of bright- 


ſcarcely audible, applied to ſound. Cowardly; 
tmorous. | 
FAINTING, /. a fit, a ſwoon, wherein a 
perion is ſenſeleſs for a thort time. 
YAINTLY, ad. in a feeble or languid 
manner. Deadly, or juſt viſible, applied to 
colour, Without force, applied to deſcrip- 
tion, Scarcely audible, applied to ſound. 

Tinorouly, or without courage, activi- 
t1,or vigour, applied to the manner of ac- 
tion, 

FA'INTNESS, /. languor, or want of 
ſpirits or ftrength through fatigue ; fear; 
want of vigour 3 want of force; timorouſneſs; 
CCejechi lon, | 

LAINTY, a. weak; languid ; void of vi- 
your or ftrengih, 

FAIR, a. (ger, Sax. ] beautiful; hand- 
eme; 0 a white complexion, oppoſed to black 
v0: Drown, Clear, pure, or without any foul- 
ne, app.icd io water. Not cloudy, nor tem- 
pe 1y0us, applied to the weather, Favourable, 
p'oiperous, applied to the wind. Not effect- 
ex by any unlawful methods. A fair 
nh ah.“ Equal, or juſt, applied to morals. 
e practiung any unjuſt or indirect me- 
td. Open; direct ; pleaſing; civil; gen- 
| mild; commodious; eaſy 3 or ſucceſs- 


| þ A IR, ad. gently, without violence, join- 
Sen. In a civil and complaiſant man- 
"0s Joined to/prak, Happily ; ſucceſsfully. 
FAIR, / a beauty; a woman who is 
handf me ; honeſty, or honeſt dealing. 
F /. | Hire, Fr.] a public place, where 
merchant, or traders reſort, at ſtated times, 
1 ailpole their wares, and enjoy ſome di- 
0 ach are uſually exhibited at ſuch 
! AIRFORD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. The church 
5 n for the ſake of the glaſs, taken in a 
+232 19 Rome, It has 28 large windows, 


ron, paluted with ſcripture-hiftories, in 
eme beautiful colours, and defigued by the 
maus Albert Durer. It is £44 miles S. E. 
＋ FAG. wy bs * by N. of London. 

23 i lomething bought for a pre- 


ic * * Lair 


14.71 


FAIRLY, ad. pleaſantly, applied to ſitu- 


FARK 

to the manner of action. Ingenuouſly 3 
openly. Candidly, or without wreſting the 
ſenſe, applied to criticiſm. Without © blots, 
applied to writings. Completely ; entirely ; 
exfectiy. | 7” 6 g 
. FA'IRNESS, /. beauty ; elegance of form, 
applied to the make of a-perſon. Honeſty, or 
freedom from fraud, applied to the manner of 
a petſon's dealings: | 
FA'IR-SPOKEN, &. uſing civil and com- 
plaiſant expreflions, 

FA'IRY,/. ¶Farbib, Sax. ] a kind of fabledſpi- 
rit, ſuppoſed to appear in a diminutive form, 
dance in meadows, and to reward cleanlineſs, 
Sc. An enchantreſs. Fairy Circle or Ring 
is a phznomenon frequently ſeen on hills 
and downs, and ſuppoſed, by the vulgar, to 
be traced by the Fairies in their dances. 
There are two kinds of it, one of about 
ſeven yards in diameter, containing à round 
bare path, a foot broad, with green graſs in 
the middle of it. The other is of different big- 
neſs, and is encompaſſed with a circle. of 
graſs, greener and freſher than in the middle. 
Jeſſop and Walker, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


confirmed by their being molt frequently pro- 
duced aſter ſtorms of that kind, as well as by 
the colour and brittleneſs of the graſs-roots, 
when firſt obſerved. - x 

FA'IRY, a. belonging to, or ſuppoſed to 
be given by, fairies. 

FAITH, /. [des, Lat.] was deified by 
the Romans, and had a temple in the Capitol. 
In Divinity and Philoſophy, it is a firm be- 
lief of certain truths, upon the teſtimony of the 
perſon who reveals them. The grounds of 2 
rational faith are, 1. That the things revealed 
be not contrary to, though they may be above, 
natural reaſon. 2. That the revealer be well 
acquainted with the things he reveals: That he 
be above all ſuſpicion of deceiving us, Figura= 
tively, belief of the truths of revealed religion; 
the ſyſtem of revealed truth held by Chriſtians; 
truſt or confidence in God; truſt in the ho- 
neſty or veracity of another; fidelity, or un- 
thaken adherence to a promiſe; ſincerity. 

FA'ITHFUL, 4. firm in adhering to the 
truth of religion ; believing the truths of re- 
vealed religion; honeſt or upright in the diſ- 
charge of any duty. 

FA'ITHFULLY, ad. with firm belief in 
the truth of revealed religion; with full con- 
fidence in the promiſes of God; with ſtrict ad- 
herence to duty and loyalty. | 

FA'ITHFULNESS, /. any principle which 
a perſon may confide in; truth or veracity 3 
firm adherence to a duty as a ſubject. 

FA'ITHLESS, 4. without belief in the re- 
vealed truths of religion; without truſt or con- 
tidence in the aſſurances or promiſes of ano- 
ther; perfidious ; diſloyal; not true to duty, 
promiſe, or loyalty. 

FATTHLESSNESS, /. treachery ; perfidy. 
In Divinity, unbelief of the truths of revela- 
tion. 

FAKE, /. among ſeamen, a coil of rope. 


tog nett iche N 5 
— del 1 Ls g 9 7 vi vw ithout fraud, applied 


Ee 2 FA'KENHAM, 


actions, aſcribe them to lightning, which is 


FAT 


FAL 


FA'K ENHAM, a town of Norfotk, withſto a lower place; to drop; to move dowry 


a market on Thurſdays. It is ſituated on a|any deſcent; to die, or come to a ſudd 
hill, and has one church, a Quakers meeting, | to be degraded from a high ſtation 


with pretty good ſtreets well paved. 


eu end; 
to a low 


It is|one; to decreaſe or diminith in value, weight, 


18 miles N. W. of Norwich, and 1104 N. N. or quantity; to enter into any ſtate of the 


E. of London. 


FA'KIR, a kind of Indian monks, who] into ſuch a rage. Xnolles. 


body or mind. Fall aſleep.” Shak. f 
To fink below a 


even out- do the mortifications and ſeverities|thing in compariſon, uſed with ru. Ty 


of the ancient Anchorets : 


ſome of them | happen; to befal. 


To light on. To handle 


mangle their bolies with ſcourges and knives; or treat diſtinctly. To come upon, as a pu- 


others never lie down; and others remain all] niſhment 


their lives in one polture. 


To be born, or yeaned, Ty fall 
eway, to languith, or grow faint; to grow 


FA'LCATED, a. [Lat.] hooked; bent lean, or decreaſe in bulk; to revolt; to apo- 


like a reaping-hook or ſcythe. 


Applied by | ſtatize; to per ih, or be loſt, To fall back, 


aſtronomers to the. appearance which the] to fail of a promiſe or reſolution ; to recede 


moon makes while moving from the con-|or-give way. 


junction to the oppoſition, . 


FALCA”TION, /. | falcatus, Lat. ] crooked- | ſtrate on the ground. 
neſs; in a crooked form, reſembling that of | volt. 


2 ſcythe or reapine-hook. 


FA'LCHION, [ faz/chion]/. | fauchon, Fr. ] to forſake. 


2 thort, crooked ſword or ſcymetar. 


FA'LCON, [| faulken}] /. [ farlkon, Fr. ] a| fall over, to revolt. 
bird of prey of the hawk kind, ſuperior toto happen; to drop. 


Uſed with down, to bow cr 
bend as a ſuppliant; to ſink, or tumble pro« 
To fall from, to nn. 
To fall in, to coincide or concur; 0 
comply. Io fall off, to ſeparate ; to periſh; 
To fail on, to begin to do a thing 
eagerly; to aſſault, or make an attack, 7s 
To fall owt, to quarrel ; 

To fall to, to begin 


all others for courage, docility, gentleneſs, | eagerly to eat; to apply himſelf to. 7» 


and nobleneſs of nature. 
ſmall piece of cannon. 
FA 


In Gunnery, a fall under, to be ſubject to; to be ranged with, 


FALL, [faxl/] J. the act of dropping trom 


LCONER, | failkoner} ſ. U faulkonnier, N higher place; the act of tumbling proſtrate 


Fr.] a perſon who breeds, brings up, tames, | upon the ground; the violence ſuffered from 


and tutors birds of prey, ſuch as falcons, dropping accidentally from a higher place; 


hawks, &c. 


FA'LCONET, [faukoner] . .. a kind of ord- decreaſe of price or value. 


nance, 


death; overthrow; ruin; loſs of greatuels; 
Leflening of 
ſound, or cadence, applied to muſic. A ca» 


FA'LCONRY, [faudhenry] /. the art of taract, caſcade, or deſcent of water from a 
taming and teaching birds of prey to purſue high place; the outlet of a current into any 


and take game. 


other water; autumn, or the time when tht 


FA'LDAGE, [fauldaje] 2 [ fa/daginm, leaves drop or fall from the trees. In Diwi» 
barb. Lat.] a privilege, which ſeveral lords nity, the ſtate of our firſt parents, wherein, 
anciently reſerved to themſelves of ſetting up|on account of eating the forbidden tree, they 
folds for ſheep in any field within their ma- |lott the happineſs of living in Paradiie; aud, 


nors, and this not only fer their own, but|according to Milton, 


hkewiſle their tenants ſheep, 


FA'LDFEP, [ faildfee| /. a compoſition 


brought death inte 
the world, and all our woe.“ 


FALLA CIC US, [ fa/lifbicus] a. ¶allax. 


paid anciently by tenants for the privilege of Lat.] producing miſtakes; full of ſophittry 3 


toldage. 


FA'LDING, [ding] /. a kind of coarſe 


cloth. 


raiſing falſe expectations; deceitful. 
FALLA'CIOUSLY, ſfalliſciofly] ad. 
in ſuch a manner as to deceive by talle ap- 


FA'LD-STOOL, { /a#/4-fecol} ſ. a kind of | pearances; or tending to lead into miitakes 
froo! placed at the out-fide of the altar, on] by ſophiſtry. 


which the kings of England kneel at their 


coronation, | 

FA'LKINGHAM, a town of Lincoln- 
faire, with a market on Thurſdays. It is 
2124 miles N. of London. 

FA'LKIRK, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Stirling; and ncted tor being the 
place where the rebels defeated the king's 
forces on January 17, 1746. It is 8 miles 
C. of Stirling. 

FA'LELAND, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Fife, in which is a palace built by 
ſame of the kings of Scotland. It is feated 
at the entrance into a fertile country, 25 miles 
MN, of Edinburgh. 

To FALL, [fax!/] v. z. [preter, I fell, or 
have fallen, or ſuln; part. pail. fallen | \ fel- 


ian, Sax. ] to deſcend by accident trom a higher 
i 


FA'LLACY, FL. [ fallacia, Lat.] an argu- 
ment made uſe of to lead a perſon into an er- 
ror ; a ſophiſm. ; ; 
FALLIBI'LITY, / {from falls, Lat. _ 
bleneſs or poſhbility of being deceived, or 
being in an error. IP 
FA'LLIBLE, a. from allo, Lat.] liabie 
to error, or miſtake. : ; 
FA'LLING, {faulling] J. an indentingy 
or hollow in a ſurſace. he 
FA'LLING-SICK NESS, [ failing Heigl 
J. See Erie. Sax.) 8 
FA LLOW, [alls] a. | fale tus, Nux. 
pale red, or yellow, applied to colour. ag 
| Huſbandry, unſowed, or left to reft after _ 
tain years of tillage ; plowed, but not ately 
or prepared for a ſecond plowing. lied al 
tively, unplowed, uncultivateds Nos ms 
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FAL 
ground. Unoccupied, or neglected. 

FA'LLOW, COH. [falewe, Sax. ] ground 
plowed in order for a ſecond plowing ;; or 
land untilled, and ſuffered to reſt, after bear- 
ing 2 certain number ot years. ; 
To FA'LLOW, [falls } v. n. to plow in 
order to a ſecond plowing, or an interval ot 
reſt betore ſeed be ſown a ſecond time. 

FA'LMOUTH, a ſea- port town of Corn- 
wall, with a market on Thurſdays, It is 
governed by a mayor, 4 alder men, and a 
town-clerk, and gives title to a viſcount; 
is a place of good trade, and reſorted to by 
ſuips: the inhabitants alſo have ſhips ot their 
own. It has one church ; and conſiſts chiefly 
of one paved ſtreet, pretty broad, and about 
three quarters of a mile in length. It is 268 
miles W. by N. of London. 

FALSE, Hiulſe] a. alſus, Lat.] repre- 
{enting a thing to be what it is not; fictitious, 
or c2unterteit ; treacherous, or unjuſt; hy- 
critical, or feigned. 

Fa I SEHOOD, [fa#//ebood] /. | from fal/ 
and Jad, Sax, | the letting down and uttering, 
in words the agreement or diſagreement of ideas 
otherwiſe thin it is; or the repreſenting a 
thing to be different from what we think it to 
be; wank of faithfulneſs or honeſty ; a lye, or 
the laying that a thing is what we are conſei- 
cus it is not. SY NON. Contrariety to truth 
is the general idea of He and falſehood; but 
that of {ye ſuppoſes always ſomething criminal, 
whereas that o fal/cbood does not. If queſti- 
oed ina cauſe wherein bound to tell the truth, 
we do not, we are guilty of a He; if we de- 
late from tuch where there is no ſuch obli- 
$i, tis po other than a falſehood. 

FALSELY, [faudſey] ad. contrary to 
truth; erroneouſly ; perhdiouſly. 

FASENESS, { fazdſeneſs] ſ. contrariety 
fo truth,” honeſty, or taichfulneis. 

FST FIC A TON, Lai] ſ. the 

of alterinz the words Of a lentence fo as to 

mae it fig ſomething contrary to the opi- 

2000! the author; contradiction, or confutation, 
| FALSIFUER, [faulfifier ] /. one who alters 
the or {eutences of an author, ſo as to 
„edc lente contrary to what it was origi- 
a; one who counterteits, or makes a thing 
eat to de what it is not; a liar, or inven- 
tor of taltebo gs. 

r 19 FALSIFY, aui v. 4. [falſifier, 

e COunterteit, or torge; to alter the tenſe 
2! a book, Figuratively, to confute, or prove 
0 Violate by treachery. Neuterly, to 
le, OT ell an untruth. 
FA LSITY, by] . [fagfras, Lat.] che 
„ eleatipg a thing to de what it is not; a 
e, Fiearatively, an error. 
[IR DEW bin RNs Lauer) wy + 0 Altar, 
©} *ppiied to pronunciation, to hefitate, or 
0 5 : ” 8 I eak ne. To fail in any act of the 

MU 1 e to {1it or cleanſe, 

„ LY, faulteringly] ad. with 

duni Hammering, applied to utter- 


ance { wor W: ay 
Weak os rds. With languor, feebleneſs, or 


FAN 
mind, Wore 
FAME, . Cana, Lat.] honourable report. 


Figuratively, rumour, or report. . 
FA'MED, part. ſpoken of with honour and 
eſteem. 

FA'MELESS,.s. inglorious; not known for 
any production of the underſtanding, inven» 
tion, or action; of no repute. 

" FAMULIAR,-a. [familiaris, Lat.] belong» 
ing to a family; affable, or eaſy in cohverſation; 
with freedom; accuſtomed; common; fre- 
quent; eaſy ; too free, 

FAMILIAR, /. one long and intimately ae- 
quainted. A demon, ſuppoſed to be at the de- 
votion, or to attend the call of a perſon. 
FAMILIA'RITY, / an eafſigeſs and free. 
dom of acceſs and diſcourſe, generally obſerved 
between perſons long and intimately acquaint- 
ed, being free from conſtraint, formality, and 
ceremony, Figuratively, habit. ö 

To FAMI'LIARIZE, v. a. [familiariſer, 
Fr.] to wear away the impreſſions of awe, or 
diſtant reſpect, occaſioned by novelty ; to bring 
down from a ſtate of diftant ſuperiority to that 
of a perſon long known and joined in the bands 
of friendſhip. | 
FA'MILY, /. Familia, L#t.] thoſe who 
live in the ſame houſe ; or deſcend from the 
ſame progenitor. | 
FA'MINE, /. [ fames, Lat.] ſcarcity of food 
diſtreſs for want ot neceflary food. | 
To FA'MISH, v a. | from fames, Lat.] to 
kill with hunger, or want of food; to kill with 
want of ſomething neceſiary to ſupport life. 

FA'MOUS, a: [ fameſus, Lat. | much talked. 
of and praiſed for remarkable virtue, great ex- 
ploits, uſeful inventions, or ingenious compo- 
ſitions. Sometimes applied to bad as well as 
good actions, but with impropriety. 

FA'SOUSLY, ad. ſpoken of with eſteem, 
and generally known for ſomething extraordi- 
nary. 

FA'MOUSNESS, / great renown or fame. 

FAN, /. | vannus, Lat.] an inſtrument uſed 
by the ladies to defend their complexion from 
the ſun, or to raiſe wind and cool themſelves, 
Se. Figuratively, any thing ſpread out in a 
triangular form, with a broad baſe, reſembling 
a lady's fan ;z any thing by which the air is 
moved; wings. An inſtrument by which chaff 
is cleaned or winnowed from thecorn, from van, 
Fr. An inſtrument to blow up or raiſe a fire, 

To FAN, v. a. to cool by the motion of a 
fan; to put the air into motion; to raiſe a 
fire, To ſeparate, or winnow. 

FANA'TIC, a. [ fanaticus, Lat.] entertain- 
ing wild, imaginary, and enthuſiaſtic notions 
in religion. 

FANA “TIC, /. a perſon who has wild no- 
tions in religion; an enthuffaſt. 

FANA'TICISM, F. religious madneſs. 

FA'NCIFUL, a. entertaining odd and chi- 
merical notions; changing or taking up an op- 
nion,. without conſulting reaſon. 

FA'NCIFULLY, ad. whimſically. 

FA'NCIFULNESS, / the habit of follow. 


$I, applied to any act of the body or 


ing the wild notions of the fancy or imagina- 
. tions 


| 


FAN 


tion, rather than thoſe of reaſon. 7 46 


FAR 


Far-fetch'd and dear-bought is good fer ladfes, 


FA'NCY, /. [contracted fromfartaſy: $oy-} FAR, a. diſtant from any place meu. 


racia, Gr. ] a power or faculty of the mind, 
which compounds ideas received by the ſenſes, 
and by that means forms objects, perſons, re- 
preſentations, and other ideas, which have no 
exiſtence without us; the imagination; an 
opinion formed: barely by the operation of the 
imagination, without the interpoſition of rea- 
ſon; an idea, image, or conception of the 
mind; a liking, inclination, or fondneſs; 
mere humour, whim, or caprice; ſome thing, 
or invention, which pleaſes. 
To FA NC V, v. a. to conceive or form 
an idea of in the mind. To like, or grow 
fond of. | 
FANE, /. [ fanum, Lat.] a temple, or place 
devoted to religious worſhip. 
FA'NFARON, /. [Fr.} a bully ; a hector; 
one who makes a great parade or oſtentatious 
boaſt of his abilities, and promiſes more than 
he can perform. 

FAN FARONA “DE, /. a bluſter; an oſten- 

tatious ſhow or boaſt of a perſon's abilities 
and virtues. - | 

To FANG, v. 4. [fangan, Sax, and Belg. 
to ſeize; to gripe. 

FANG, /. the long tuſk of a boar; the nails 

or claws of a bird or beaſt. In Botany, any 
hoot or tendril, by means of which one plant 
takes hold of another. 
FANGLE, /. | from fangan, Sax] a filly at- 
tempt; a frivolous or trifling ſcheme, At pre- 
ſent rarely uſed, unlefs joined with the word 
mw; as new fangles, new fanpleneſs. 

FANGLED, part. or @. gaudy; ridi- 
culoufly or oſtentatiouſly ſhowy and orna- 
mented. 

FA'NGLESS, à. without fangs, or teeth. 

FA'NNEL, /. ¶ fare, Fr.] an ornament, 
like a ſcarf, worn by a prieſt round his arm 
when he ſays mals. | | 
ö FANNER, /. one that makes uſe of a 

an. 

FA'NTASIED, part. or a. troubled with 
odd imaginations or fancies. 

FA'NTASM, /. See PAN TAS. 

FANTA'STIC, or FANTA'STICAL, a. 
T fantaftique, Fr. | imaginary ; irrational; ca- 
pricious ; governed by whim and lancy ; con- 
ceited; affected. 

FANTA'STICALLY, ad. in a manner 
which can only exitt in imagination ; caprici- 
oufly ; with great unſteadineſs. 

FANTA'STICAL NESS, or FANTA'S- 
TICKNESS, /. whimſficalneſs; capt iciouſ- 
neſs. 

FA'NTASY, /. See Faxcy, and Pnax- 
TASY. 

FA'NTOM, /. See Pu AN TOu. 

FAP, a. a cant-word in the time of 
Shakeſpear for ſuddled or drunk. 


FAR, ad. | fe:r, Sax. ] to a great diſtance, | 


eonfidered either in length, or as extending on 
all ſides ; almoſt ; in a great meaſure. *Fhe day 
was fur ſpent.” This word is often uſed in 


tioned or implied. Uſed with , both 28 an 
adverb and as an adjective. From Jar is uſed 
for a far or remote place. 
FAR, /. [contracted from farrow] the of. 
ſpring of a ſow. 

To FARCE, v. a. | farcio, Lat.] to ſtuf 
with other ingredients. | 

FARCE, /. from farcer, Fr.] a dramaticen. 
tertainment of the comic kind, never exceeding 
three acts, but confined to the eſtabliſhed laws 
of the drama: fometimes applied to a piece 
ſtuffed with wild and ludicrous conceits, ca- 
pable of raiſing laughter. Figuratively, any 
incident or circumſtance which is rather di- 
verting than ſerious, and rather ridiculous than 
rational. 
FA RCICAL, à. belenging or ſuitable 
to a farce. 
FA RCV, / [ farcina, Ital.] adiſeaſe in hor. 
ſes or oxen, which vitiates their mais of blood; 
probably curable by antimony, 
FA'RDEL, /. [ fardello, Ital.] a bundle, 
burthen, or little pack. 
To FARE, v. n. | faran, Sax.|to go; to 
walk or move from one place to another. S0 
on he fares.” Par. Loſt. To be in any ſtate 
or condition, either good or bad. To live, ap- 
plied to the matter of eating. 
FARE, /. the price paid by a perſon for 
his paſſage in any carriage, whether by land 
or by water; food, or proviſion for eating. 
FA'REHAM, a town in Hampſhire, with 
a market cn Wedneſdays. It is 12 miles . 
of Southampton, and 743 W. by S. of London. 
FAREWE'LL, ad. a compliment uſed at 
parting, whereby we wiſh the perſon well 
whom we take leave of. 
FAREWE'LL, /. leave; the act of patt- 
ing. Sometimes uſed as an adjective, for ſonit- 
thing in which leave is taken. 
FARFE'TCH, /. a ftratagem or artifice. 
FARFE'TCHED, a. brought from places 
at a great diſtance off; ſought with care and 
pains ; not naturally introduced. 
FARINA'CEOUS, a. [ from farina, Lat] 
mealy ; reſembling meal, f 
FARM, /. [ fesrn, Sax. ground occupied 
in tillage, whether it be a perſon's own, or 
hired; the ſtate of lands let out at à certain 
annual ſum; a certain ſum of money paid to geo- 
vernment for the right to its cuſtoms or taxes. 
To FARM, v. 4. to let or hire land of 
anther perſon for tillage ; to cultivate lands; 
to rent the cuſtoms or taxes of a ſtate at à cer- 
tain rate. | : 
FARMER, f. one who cultivates his own 
or hired land; one who advances money for, 
or Fents the taxes of, a ſtate. . F 
FA'RMING, J. the art of cultivating lan 
or bree ding cattle. 3 
FA'RMOST, a. [ſuperlative of far] mo 
diſtant" ; remoteſt. 
FA'RNESS, / Ciſtance ; remoteneſs. 
FA'RNHAM, a village in Dorſetſhire, 19 


compoſition; as far efecing, far-locking. PRO v. miles S. E. ot Shattibury. 
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FA'RNHAM, 
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FARE 
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FAS RAT 


5 'RNHAM, a town in Surry, with a mar- tives the 7 is generally omitted in pronuncia- 
fr, (2 Thurſdays. It is ſeated on the river tion faſton] 7. [fagon, Fr. ] the form, make, 
Cn Wye, and is a pretty good town, with a caſtle |or cut of any thing; the manner in which 
2 Ho on an eminence, where the biſhops of any thing is performed; cuſtom, or the form 
N Wincheſter uſually reſide; but it is now much [which is moſt commoniy made uſe of. Mer 
1e off. decayed. The houſes are handſome; and the of faſhion implies men ot rank, ſtate, ordignity. 
e market large for wheat, oats, and barley. It is SYNON. Taſbion riſes trom labour, and reſults 3 
ſtuff 12 miles W. of Guildford, and 383 W. „. trom the workmanſhip, the workman enrich- 

| of London. ing it more or lets according to his taſte, Figure 
ticen FARRA'CINOUS, a. [from farrago, Lat. ] ſprings from deſign, and reſults from the out- 
edi : compoſed of different things or perions; huddled. [lines of the thing, the author of the plan ma- 
ik FARRA'GO, /. [Lat.] a mixed maſs;|king it either more or leſs regular according to 

' 2 medley. | his abilities. PRov. | As gecd 10 be out of the 
ch FA'RRIER, # [ferrarius, Lat.] one who] world as 6t of the faſhion, 
1 makes ſhoes for, and puts them on, horſes; one] TO FASHION, v. a. [ fagonner, Fr.] to 
4 2 who proſeſſes to cure the diſeaſes incident toſ make in a particular form or ſhape; to fit, or 
"as horſcs. . Jadapt; to make according to the general taſte, 
To FA'RRIER, v. 4. to practiſe phyſie FA'SHIONABLE, ga. eſtabliſ:el by cuſ- 
table and ſurgery on hories. tom, or mode; made according to the general 
FA'RRINGDON, a town of Berkſhire, |taſte, or mode; obſervant of the mode; of a 
bor. with a market on Tueſdays, It is 30 miles frank or dignity ſuperior to the vulgar, _ 
MY W. by N. of London. FA'SHIONABLENESS, F. conformity to 

: l To FA'RROW, [| farrs] v. a. to bring the reigning taſte, applied to building, plate, 
nale forth pigs, applied to ſwine. or any production either of the hand or head. 

a FA'RROW | rr. Hcarb, Sax. J alittle pig. FA'SHIONABLY, ad. in a manner con- 
10 | FART, ,. fert, Sax, ] wind let looſe behind, | for mable to the reigning taſte or cuſtom, 

4400 | To FART, w. 4. to break wind behind, | To FAST, v. x. | faſtan, Sax. ] to abſtain 
hate FA'RTHER, a, {| Johnſon ſays this word from cating or drinking ; to mortify the bo- | 
ap= is generally, but improperly, conſidered as the |dy by abſtaining from food, for a certain ume, | 
comparative of far; whereas it comes from on a religious account, ; 
foe | ferth, | ferther, fertheſl ; and that we ought to FAST, /. a ſpace of time wherein a perſon 
nd write it faber, and furthe/? | at a greater diſ- |takes little or no food. 
dance, applied to fituation, Longer. Adver-| FAST, a. [ag, Sax. ] firm; fixed ; deep 
th bially, at, or to a greater diſtance. Uſed as a|or ſound, applied to ſleep. Strong; impreg- 
. connective particle in a diſcourſe, it implies nable. Firm in adherence. Cloſed, or ſhut 
n. mee! again, beftdcs. cloſe ; with a quick motion. 
it | FARTHEST, a. | more properly furtheſt]| FAST, ad. firmly; immoveably ; ſwiftly, 
ell | mot diſtant, Adverbially, at or to the great- applied to motion. Frequently applied to re- 
elt diſtance. etition. 
t- FARTHINC, // from feortha, Sax. fourth, To FA'STEN, v. a, to make firm or im- 
ne- and ing, Sax. a diminutive termination | the moveable; to cemem, tie, or link together; 
{malleit Engliſh coin, being in value the fourth |to affix. Neuterly, to ſtick or adhere. 
; part of à penny, FA'STENER, /. a perſon that makes firm, 
ces FARTHINGALE,. /, [verdegarde, Belg. ] ties, or binds. 
nd 2 hc0p, or petticoat, uſed to make the others| FA'STER, /. one who abſtains from food. 
fund cat by means of circles of whalebone, | FAST-HA'NDED, a. covetous; Aavaricis 
at] 3 chi 1 are ſewed upon it. ous ; not given to generoſity. | 3 
FASCES, /. Lat.] axes tied up in a bundle] FASTI'DIObs, a. [faftidieſus, Lat.] diſ- 
ied Nantes or ttaxes, and borne before the Ro- dainful; nice to a fault; {queamiſh. . 
8 1121 magiſtrates as an enſign, or badge of au- | FASTI'DIOUSLY,. ad. in a contemptu- 
ain thority. : | ous, diſdainful, or ſqueamiſh manner. 
o- , A Ca, / Lat.] in Architecture, af FA'STNESS, J. [f=ftnefſe, Sax.] firmneſs, 
f 1019 Iit, fillet, or band uſed in architraves ſor firm adherence to a cauſc or party ; a ſtrong 
of ps Nelas. In brick buildings, the jutting hold; a fortreſs. | 
s3 ee bricks over the windows. FAT, a. [ fet, Sax.] full - fed; fleſhy; 
er- ; 10 FA SCINATE, v. a. | faſcino, Lat.] plump; or covered with an oily or unctuous 
"IO Eo or intuence by enchantment or | ſubſtance ;z groſs ; dull, from fat, Fr. Figura- 
un ä 5 tively, wealthy; rich. A fat benefice.”” 
Ty 29 . OS FION, /. { Faſcinatis, Lat.] the] FAT, /. from the adjective] in Anatomy, 
wy Nw x IO generally applied to that ofia white, oily, and ſulphureous part of the blood, 
nd FASCINE. © on  _ __ [depoſited in the cells of the membrana adi- 
eg" Hen] ,. Fr.] in Fortifi-|pota, to be found immediately under the ſkin 
t LEES ey mall branches, of trees, or in all parts of the body, except the forehead, 
od * 0 N NG bundles, which are mix-|eye-lids, lips, under-part of the ear, ſcrotum, &c. 
eee Wy: and ſerve to nil the trenches, to] FAT, See Var, | 
6 IT SHION.. Ti Se e 91 trenches, &c. FA TAL, a. [ fatalis, Lat.] cauſing me- 
, I Un thts word and its deriva- vitable death or deſtructin; cauſed by fate, 
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FAT 


deſtiny, or neceſſity. 


opinion that che occurrences of life and pro- 
duQs ot nature are eſtabliſhed by an unalterable 
neceſſity. 

FA TALIST, /. one who believes and 
maintains that all things happen by invincible 
neceſſity. g 

FATA'LITY, /. ſfatalite, Fr.] a prede- 
termined and invincible neceſſary order or ſe- 
ries of things and events; a decree of fate; an 
invincible influence or bias; a tendency to 
danger, deſtruction, or death. 

FA'TALLY, ad. mortally; in ſuch a 
manner as to occaſion death ; by the decree of 
fate, or by an inevitable and invincible neceſſi- 


FATE, . [fatum, Lat.] an inevitable ne- 
ceſſity, depending on ſome fixed or ſupggior 
cauſe. Figuratively, a neceſſary or predeter- 
mined event; death; deſtruction; the cauſe 
of death. 

FA TED, 4. decreed, or determined by 
fate; inveſted with any quality by fate. 

FA'THER, [the 4 is pronounced broad, 
like the German, or à in ah ] /. | father, 
Sax. ] one who has begotten a ſon or a daugh- 
ter. Figuratively, the firſt anceſtor; the title 
generally given to a perſon in years, becauſe 
old enough, and on account of his age, deſerv- 
ing to be reverenced as one's father. Uſed in 
the plural, for the eccleſiaſtical writers of the 
firit centuries. An inventor. The title of a 
popiſh confeſſor, particularly that of a Jeluit. 
The title given to a ſenator in ancient Rome, 
The appellation of one of the perſons in the 
bleſſed and adorable Trinity, fo called as be- 
getting the Son in an ineffable manner ; like- 
wife called our Father, on account of giving us 
being, of protecting us with a fatherly kind- 
neſs, and of adopting us as coheirs with Chriſt 
in the ſyſtem of redemption. 

FA'THER-IN-LAW, /, a huſband's or 
wife's father. | ; 

To FA'THER, v. a. to adopt a perſon for 
one's ſon or daughter; to adopt, or pretend to 
be the author of, a compoſition. 

FA TIE RHO OD, /. the ſtate or condition 
of a parent or father. 

FA THERLESS, a. without a father. 

FA'THEFRLY, 4. like a father. 

Bagh | HERLY, ad. in the manner of a fa- 
ther, 

FA'THOM, / [fethm, Sax] a long mea- 
ſure containing ſix feet, or two yards, being 
taken from the ſpace a man can reach with 
bath his arms extended, and chiefly uſed at 
ſea, Figuratively, reach; penetration; 
depth of entrance. 

To FA'THOM, v. @. to encompaſs with 
the arms extended; to found or find the depth 
of water at fea. Figuratively, to reach, or 
comprehend ; to try the depth of a difficult 
ſubjet ; to penetrate, ſound, or go to the 
bottom of a deGen. 

FA'THOMLESS, 2. that which has no 
dottom, or which is fo deep as not to be mea- 


FAV 


| ſured. Not to be comprehended, aps); 
FA'TALISM, /. the doctrine of fate, * 4 » applied to 


myſteries, or difficulties in writings. 

FATI'DICAL, a. [fatidicw, Lat.) po- 
phetical. 

FATI'GUE, | farceg] /. [from fatigo, Lit] 
languor, faintnefs, or wearineſs cauſed by la. 
bour. Figuratively, the cauſe of wearinef, 
SYNON. It is the continuation of the ſans 
thing that either uri, or tires ; with this 
difference, that weary implies a leſs degree, 
tired a greater; but it is labour that fatigue, 
We are weary or tired with ſtanding; we are 
atigued with work. 

o FATI'GUE, [ately] v. 4. to tire, ex, 
hauſt, or make faint and languid with labour. 

FA TLING, J. a young animal fattened 
ſor ſlaughter. a 

FA'TNESS, F. the quality of being fleſhy, 
plump, or fat; greaſe ; ſlimineſs, Fertility, 
or fruitfulneſs, applied to ground. That which 
cauſes plenty. © The clouds drop fatneſs.” 

To FA'TTEN, v. a. to make tat by feed. 
ing. To make fruitful, applied to ground, 

FA'TUOUS, 3. tuns, Lat. ſtupid; 
fooliſh; applied to the underſtanding. II lu. 
ſory ; deceitful. 

FATU'ITY, / 2 Fr.] fooliſhneſs ; 
weakneſs of underſtanding ; a low degree of 
madneſs or phrenzy. 

FA'TWITTED, à. heavy; dull; or ſtupid, 

FA'TTY, a. oily; greaſy. 

FAU'CET, /. [ Fauſſet, Fr.] a wooden pipe 
generally forced into a barrel or caſt to give 
paſſage to the liquor, and ſtopped with a peg or 
ſpiggot. 

FAVI'LLOUS, 2. [ frem favilia, Lat.] 
conſiſting of aſhes. 

FAULT, /,. ſfaute, Fr.] a light deſect or 
crime, which ſubjects a perſon to blame, but 
not to puniſhment ; a deviation from, or tranſ- 
greſſion of, a rule in ſome trifling circumſtan- 
ees. 

FAU'/LTLESS, a. without any defeft; 
perfect; blameleſs. 

FAU'LTY, a. ſlightly tranſgreffing any 
rule; blameable ; deſective, or not fit for the 
uſe it is intended for. 3 

To FA'VOUR, [ in this word and its deriva» 
tives the o is dropped in pronunciation, as 
vur, fauurable, &c. ] v. a. [ fave, Lat.] to 
ſupport, encourage, promote, or advance, at 
undertaking. To reſemble in features. To 
aſſiſt, ſupport, countenance, or encourage a per- 
ſon. 
FA'VOUR, LA , [faver, Lat.] 
countenance, ſupport, or encouragement; de- 
fence or vindication. A Kindneſs granted; 
leave; permiſnon, or pardon, A ribband 
formed into a roſe, and worn as 2 cockade. ; 

FA/VOURABLE, a. kind; encouraging?! 
affectionate; conducive to; tender; aver l 
from cenſure. Convenient ; ſuited or adapt 
to a particular deſign. 

FA'VOURABLENESS, þ- * * 
ſhowed in pardoning a perſon's defects, in = 
porting his endeayours, and in encouraging 


undertakings, 
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FEA 


FAVOURABLY, ad. kindly ; with en- 


courageme 


nt, tenderneſs, or affection. 


FA'VOURED, part. looked upon or re- 


arded 


with kindneſs. 


FA'VOURER, /. one whe encourages or 
countenances any perſqn or thing. : 
FA'VOURITE, /. [the moſt proper ſpelling 


ſeems 


to be favorite, becauſe derived from 


favori, favorite, Fr. favorita, Ital.) one re- 
carded trom particular kindneſs, and diſtin- 


guiſned from others by the 


him ei 


FA 
above others. 


familiarities ſhewn 
ther by a private perſon or prince. 
VOURITE, a. eſteemed or beloved 
« A favourite dog. ; 


FAU'SSE-BRAY, [fi/e-bray] J. [Fr. ] in 
Fortification, a ſmall mount of earth, four 


fathoms wide, round the foot of the rampart, 


made uſe of to defend the ditch. 

FAU TOR, . [Lat.] a favourer, defender, 
or encourager. 

FAWN, / ¶ H aon, Fr. J a young deer. 


To 
mary 
make 
applie 


FAWN, v. u. faonner, Fr. ] in its pri- 
fenification, to bring forth a fawn, To 
uſe of infinuating and alluring geſtures, 
d to a dog. Figuratively, to endeavour 


to gain a perſon's favour by mean and ſervile 
compliances. 


FA 


'WNER, /. one who endeavours to gain 


favour oy mean and ſervile compliances. 


FA 


WNINGLY, ad. in a cringing and ſer- 


vile manner. 

FAY, /. ſee, Fr.] a fairy. 

To FEAGUE, [feeg] v. a. to whip, chaſ- 
tiſe, or beat. 

FFALTY, [eau/re, Fr.] duty due from a 
ſubject to a king, or from any perſon to his 


ſupe 


or. 8 


FEAR, / ¶ ſcaran, Sax. ] dread, or painful 
apprehenſion of danger; or dejection of mind 
at the preſence of any perſon; anxiety or ſo- 
Iicitude ; the object of fear. 

To FEAR, +, a. Haran, Sax.] to appre- 
hend evil, applied both to perſons and things. 


with 


FEARFUL, a. timorous, or eaſily affected 


fear; afraid. Awful; commanding re- 


verence. Terrible; frightful. 
FEARFULLY, ad. in a manner which be- 


trays 


ferr ; 


FI 


or cauſes fear, 


FE ARFULN ESS, /. an habitual dread or 


ti morquſneſs. 
ARLESS, a. free from fear ; not regard- 


ng danger, either preſent or future. 
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A'SIBLE, [ feexible] a. [ faixible, Fr.) 


cable; ſuch as may he done. 


A'SIBLY, [ feezibly] ad. in ſuch a man- 


to de practicable, or poſſible to be done. 


FEAST, Feist] J. | feftam, Lat.] a ſump- 


entertainment; lomething nice or delici- 


the palate. 


v. v. to eat ſumpmuoully ; 
ee delicious eatables. 
ASTFUL, ſfee/ifid] a. feſtival or re- 


L1surious ; riotous. 


T. . ; | 

\ 1 el,, | fait, Fr.] a thing done; 
Action, or exploit; a trick; an odd or 
*vIRaTy motion of the limbs. 


Fa TER, (pron, Ferber, with e ſhort] 


F E E 

Ffeder, Sax. J /. the covering of birds, and that 
by which they are enabled to fly. Figura- 
tively, kind, nature, or ſpecies. I am not 
of that feather.” Shak, An ornament; a mere 
empty title ; a mere plaything, or ſomething 
only fit to divert, or cauſe laughter. A wit's 
a feather.” Pope. In Farriery, a turning or 
parting of the hair on the ſorehead, reſembling 
an ear of barley, or an eyelet-hole. 

To FE'ATHER, [tber] v. 4. to dreſs ing 
or fit with feathers. To feather one's neſt, is 
to grow rich. | 

FE'ATHERED, [fe:hered] a. cloathed, 
fitted with, or carrying feathers, 

FE'ATLY, | feeily] ad. in a neat, ſkilful, or 
dexterous manner. 

FEATURE, [ture] /. [ faiture, old Fr.] 
the caſt or make of the tace, or any part or 
lineament of it. 

To FEAZE, [Hexe] v. a. | from fax, Sax. 
hair, according Ne to untwiſt the end 
of a rope, and reduce it again to flax. 

FE'BRIFUGE, /. [ f<bris and fugo, Lat.] 
in Medicine, a remedy to drive away or cure 
a fever. 

FE'BRIFUGE, a. having the power of 
driving away or curing a feyer, 

FE'BRILE, a. [ febrilis, Lat.] conſtituting, 
or proceeding from, a fever. 

FE'BRUARY, /. | fo called from februay 
the name of a feaſt held by the Romans, in 
behalf of the manes of the deceaſed. Febrauns, 
Lat. is the name of Pluto] the name of the 
ſecond month in the year, according to the 
new ſtyle. In a common year it conſiſts only 
of 28 days; but in the biflextile, or leap year, 
it has 29, on account of the intercalary day 
added to that year. | 

FE CES, /. See Fxers. 

FE'CKENHAM, a village in Worceſter- 
ſhire, ſeven miles S. E. from Bromſgrove. 

FE'CULENCE, or FE'CULENCY, F. 
[aculentia, Lat.] foulneſs, ariſing from dregs, 
ſediments, applied to liquois. Figuratively, 
dregs ; ſediment. 

FE'CULENT, a. foul, not clear, applied 
to liquors. 

FECU'ND, a. [ fecundus, Lat.] fruitful ; 
abounding in children. - 

FECUNDA'TION, / from fæcundo, Lat.] 
the act of mab ing fruitful. 

FECU'NDITY, /. the quality of producing 
or bringing forth in great abundance. 

FE'DERAL, a. { trem fœdus, Lat.] relating 
to, and having the nature of, a contract, 

FEE, ,. Hob, Sax, ] in Law, lands and te- 
nements held in perpetual right, on condition 
of an acknowledgement paid to the lord of the 
manor z a property, a reward, or money given 
to a phyſician or lawyer z a perquiſite due to & 
perſon in an office, 

FEE FARM, , in Law, lands holden by a 
man and his heirs for ever, under a yearly rent 
or acknowledgment paid to ancther. 

FEE'SIMPLE, / in Law, that whereof we 
are ſeiz : d to us and our heirs for ever. 
| FLE'.TAIL, J. in Law, is when lands are 

„ givea 


FE L 

given to 4 man, and the heirs of his body, ſo 
that if he have children by a third veater, and 
not of the firit, they thall inherit. 

To FEE, v. a. to pay a countellor or phyſi- 
cian; to bribe. To keep in hire. 

FEE BLE, a. [ foible, Fr. | wanting ſtrength; 
or weak in body or mind. 

FEEBLE-MI'NDED, a. weak, er wanting 
reſolution ; timorous. 

FEE'BLENESS, ſ. want of ſtrength. 

FEE'BLY, ad. in a weak manner; without 
ſtrength. | 

To FEED, v. a. | preter and part. paſt. fed} 
| fedan, Sax. ] to ſupply with food. Figuratively, 
to tupply ; to nourith, cheriſh, or keep alive; 


to keep in hope or expectation ; to delight or 


entertain, Neuterly, to take food; to prey; 
to place cattle to feed. 

FEE'DER, /. one who ſupplies with food; 

one that eats. Figuratively, a nouriſher, ſup- 
porter, or encourager, 
To FEEL, v. z. preter and part, paſt, felt 
{ felar, Sax. ] to perceive by the touch. Figura- 
tively, to have a quick ſenſibility, of good or 
evii which happens to others; to perceive by 
touching; to have the ſenſe of pain or plea- 
ſure; to be affected by. Syxnon. We feel 
lightly; we handle with the full hand. We 
fee! a column, to know whether it be made of 
marble or wood. 
thing, though diſagreeable to the eye, ſhall 
be agreeable to the feel. | 

FEEL, /. the ſenſe of feeling; the touch, 

FEE'LER, /. one who can diſtinguiſh by 
the touch, In Natural Hiſtory, the horns or 
antgnne of inſets, whereby they grope out 
their wav, and clean their eyes. 

FEELING, part. of Fx, that which ex- 
preſſes great ſenſibility, or affects ſtrongly. 

FEELING, /. the ſenſe whereby we get 
the ideas of hard, ſoft, dry, wet, ſmooth, 
rough, hot, toll, &:, It is both the groſſeſt 
and the moſt extenſive of all the ſenſes, if not 
that which includes all the reſt, Figuratively, 

exception 3 ſenſibility; tenderneſs. 

FEE'LINGLY, ag. in ſuch a manner, as 
if ſenſible or feeling any thing enc's ſelf; fo 
as to aſſect others deeply. 

FEET. /. the plural of Foor. 

FEE TL. ESS, à. without feet. 

To FEIGN, [pronounced ſein] Heindre, Fr.] 
7. a. to invent; to aſſert a thing which is not. 
To counterfeit, hatch, or put oa the appearance 
ot a thing. 

FEI'GNEDLY, [feiredly] ad. in a fictiti- 
ous or fabulous manner: counterfeitly. 

FEL GNER, [ciner] ſ. an inventor; the 
author of a fable or fiction. 

FEINT, part. [ inftead of feigned from 
Hint, Fr.] invented. Not true or real. * Any 
feint a ppenrance.“ Locke. 

FEIN.T, /. [int. Fr.] a mere ſhow; a 
falſe appearance or attempt; an offer at ſome- 
thing not intended to be; a ditguile. 

mo FSEUCITATE, v. 4. 
to make happy. 


perlon ov, 
ud 


It often happens, that a 


[ felic ito, Lat . 1 j 


To congratulate; to wilt, a equality; fondneſs 


0 


FELICITA'TION, / [elicitation, Fr.] 
the act of wiſhing joy, or rejoicing with a per 
lon on account of fome happy event. 4 

FELYCITY, J. [elicitas, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein a perſon has no wants to latisfy, no 
wiſhes to fulfil, no evils to remove; but is.caf 
without, pain, and joyful without any daſh or 
mixture of ſorrow, 

FE'LINE, a. [ felinus, Lat.] 
cat. 

FELL, a, [felle, Sax. ] void of mercy or hy. 
N cruel ; barbarous; ſayage. Seldow 
uſed. 

FELL, /. [ felle, Sax. ] the ſkin; the hide. 

To FELL, v. a. [ fellen, Teut. ] to knock 
down ; to make a perſon tumble on the ground 
by the force of a blow; to hew or cut down. 

FELL, preter. of FAL I. 

FELLER, /. one who hews or cuts down. 

FE'LMONGER, /. [fel and monger, Sax. 
one that deals in, and ſells, peltry or ſkins. 

FE'LLOE, /. Felge, Dan.] the pieces of 
_ which make the circumference of a 
wheel. 


FE'LLOW, [2115] ſ. a companion, or one 
often in one's company; one united in the 
ſame undertaking ; an equal; one thing ſuited 
to another, or one of a pair; one like to, or 
reſembling, another. An appellation uſed in 
tamiliar diſcourſe for a man or perſon, ſome- 
times with fondneſs, ſometimes with eſteem, 
but generally with ſome degree of contempt, 
when it implies a mean wretch, a ſorry raſcal, 
A member of a ſociety ; a member of a col. 
lege who partakes in its government and re- 
venues. Fe{low, in compoſition, generally de- 
notes community or equality of nature, ſtation, 
or employment. | 

To FE'LLOW, [CA] v. a. to ſuit or 
match one thing with another; to pair or 
produce one thing reſembling another in ſize, 
colour, &c, 

FELLOW-CO'MMONER, /. one who 
has a right of common with another. In 
Cambridge, a commoner of the higher order, 
who ſits at table, and cats his commons, with 
the {ellows of the college. 

FELLOW-CRE'ATURE, /. one that has 
the ſame creator, generally applied to animals 
of the fame ſpecies, 

FELLOW-FEE'LING, J. ſympathy ; or 
the being as much affected with the ſufferings 
of another as if they were our own; a combi- 
nation in order to defraud or cheat, ; 

FELLOW-HE'IR, /. one who has a right 
to the ſame inheritance with another; a co- 
heir. 

FELLOW-LA'BOURER, /. one who la- 
bours to promote the ſame deſign. 

FE'LLOWSHIP, | f#/:Jbip] /. company; 
ſocicty ; the ſtate of perſons who are frequently 
together, and jointly take part in any de. 
ſign. Aſſociation; a confederacy or union 05 
ſeveral perſons by ſome contract, bond, . 
obligation. A partnerſhip or joint intetett; 
a for feaſting or entertain- 
ne drinking; an eſtabliſnment at an 
ments of drinking; an univerſity, 
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- univerſity, with a ſhare in the revenues of a guard, uſed with agaiz?. Neuterly, to prace 
college In Arithmetic, a rule by which the tiſe the art of fencing, or that which teaches 


tock of any company is divided in proportion 
to the ſeveral ſums each partner brought in: 
it is divided into ffrzgle and dowole. 

FE'LLY, /. See FELLOE. 


FER 


the uſe of the ſ word; to guard againſt; to uſe 
ſuch methods as to hinder the progreſs of any 
vice or evil, uſed with againff. at; 


FELLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as ſhews 
vant of all the kind and benevolent affections; 
in a cruel, barbarous, and ſavage manner, 
Seldom uſed. 

FE LO PDE SE, /. [law Lat ] in Law, one 
wo willingly and geliberately kills himſelf. 

FL'LON, /. [ Fele, law Lat.] a perſon who 
is cuilty of ſome crime, which will ſubject 
him to death by the law: a whitlow, or tu- 
mor formed between the bone and its inveſting 
membrane. 

FE LON, a. [ elle, Sax. ] eruel; barba- 
eus; lavage. 

ELO NIOUs, @. belonging to a felon; 
\u\j2& to death by the law. Figuratisely, 

wicked ; barbarous. 

FELO'NIOUSLY, ad. after the manner of 
2 i:\on ; or with an intent to rob or murder. 

FELONY, /. {felonia, Lat.] any crime 
which tubie&ts a perſon to death by the law. 

FELT, / elt, Sax.] a kind of ſtuff or 


cloth, made either of wool alone, or of caſtors, 


FE'NCELESS, 2. open, or withoutany en- 
cloture. | | 
FE'NCER, /. a perſon who makes uſe of 
the word according to the rules of fencing ; 
one who teaches the art of uſing the ſword. 
FE'NCIBLE, a. capable of defence. 
FE'NCING, /. the art of defence, or of 
uſing the ſword. Fencing likewiſe fignifies 
the hedge or pales uſed to encloſe ground. 
To FEND, v. 2. [from defend] to keep off. 
Neuterly, to diſpute; to ſhift off a charge. 
FENDER, /. a plate of iron or braſs laid 
before a fire, to prevent the coals that fall trom 
rolling upon, and injuring, the floor. 
FENERA'TION, /. | feneratio, Lat.] uſu- 


ry; or an allowance made or taken for the 


uſe of money. 

FE'NNEL, . | feuol, Sax. ] a plant. The 
leaves, ſeeds, and roots of the common fort 
are uſed in medicine; the root being one of 
the five opening roots, the ſeed one of the 
great carminative feeds, and the leaves made 
uſe of in difliiling a fimple water. 


cumels, conies hair, and lambs wool 3 neither 
ſun, crofled, nor woven, but wrought and 
tullrd with leys and ſize, and afterwards 
ſhaped into the form of a hat upon a block. 
A hide or (kin of animals; from el, Sax. 

To FELT, v. a. to make cloth or ſtuff 
enly by fulling, and working with leys and 
re, without w eaving or crotling, 

FELU'CCA, / leu, Fr.] a ſmall fix- 
oed vellel, much wed in the Mediterranean, 
oi tic ſize of a ſloop or ſhallop, having con- 
veniences made for fixing the rudder either 
at the head or ſtern. 

FEMALE, / [ferzlle, Fr.] that ſex which 
bears or brings forth young. 

FEMALE, à. belonging to that ſex which 
(on orives and bears offspring. 

IEME-Covkxr, 1 
married Woman. 


2 I ' . 
/ LME-S2Lx, Fr.] in Law, an unmar- 
rel woman, 


1 LMININE, a. [ femininus, Lat. ] of that 
ſex Which bears young, Figuratively, toft, de- 
* cu woman, or wanting that natural 
16172695 Witch diſtinguiſhes the male ſex. 
In Gy inmar, that gender which denotes a 
word to ><loig to a female. 

; . VININXE, . 2 female. 

EY MORAL, a. [ femoralis, Lat.] delonging 


\ 1 333 
$0 the thigh. 


in Law, a 


FE'NNY, a. ſoft by the lettling of rain or 
overflowing of waters, applied to ground. 
Marſhy ; moorith ; dwelling in a marſh. 

FENNY-STRA"TFORD, a thoroughfare 
town in Buckinghamthire, two furlongs in 
length; and full ot inns : it has a market on 
Mondays. It is 18 miles N. W. of Dunſtable, 
and 45 N. W. of London. 


from another. 5 

FE ODARV, [| fe&dary] /. one who holds 
his eſtate under the teuure of ſuit and ſervice 
to a ſuperior lord. 

To FE'OFF, L] v. a. [ feoffare, law 
Lat.] to put in poilethon ; to give a right to 
2 poſſeſſion. 

FEOFFEE'E, [Fh]! . [ feoffatus, law 
Lat.] one put in poſſeſſion. | 

FE'OFFER, i feef.r] /. one who gives poſ- 
ſeſſion; diftin wiſhed in law from a dor, 
becauſe the Acer grants in fee-ſimple, and 
a donor in tee-tail. Lit. lib. 1. e. 6. 

FE'OFFMENT, e nt] f. [f offumene 
tm, law Lat.] in Law, a gift or grant ot any 
manors, meſſuages, lands, or tenements, to 
another in fee, i. e. to him and his heirs for 
ever, by the delivery of ſeiſin, and poſſelſion 
of the eſtate granted. 

FE RAL, a. | feralis, Lat.] meurnſul; 
funeral. 


* A Py * 
| LN, 7 (Vn, 5ax, Ja wet, moiſt, or boggy 
. os und. overflowed with water, | 
G LX. E a contraction of d. fence] any 


F 


> ©. Means made uſe of to guard from 

inder. An incloſure, hedge, or paling ſerv- 
> perſons from entering any ſpot of 

Ne, the art of fencing. 

o VFNCE, v. a. to encloſe or ſecure a 
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FERIA'TION, /. [ feriatio, Lat.] the act 
of celebrating or keeping holiday by ccating 
trom labour; a ceſſation from work. 

FE'RINE, 4. { frinus, Lat.] wild; un- 
tamed, | 
FERI'NENESS, /. wildneſs; the quality 
of uncultivated and untamed wilduets. | 
FE'RITY, /. { firitas, Lat. | barbarity 
cruelty ; wildneſs, 


© dy 2 hedge or paling; to defend or} 
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Ft'ODAL, [fcedal} a. F feodal, Fr.] held 
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To FERME'NT, v. a. [ fermento, Lat.) 


| 4 % 4a 
FERTILITY, /. T fertilitas, Lat.) the 


to cxalt, rarety, or communicate, by putting [quality of producing plenty, orabundance. 


the particles into an inteſtine commotion. 
FE 


RMENT, /. [ fermentum, Lat.] that|abundance. 


which cauſgs an inteſtine motion in the par- 
ticles of a fluid. A commotion, or tumult, 
applied to government, 

FERME'NTABLE, 4. capable of having 
its parts put into an inteſtine commotion. 


FERME'NTAL, 2. having the power of 


raiſing an inteſtine commotion. 

FERMENTA'TION, /. | fermentatio, Lat.] 
inteſtine motion of the ſmall inſenſible parti- 
cles, ariſing from no viſible, external, or me- 
ehanic cauſe, and producing a conſiderable al- 
teration therein, 

FERMENTATIVE, a. caufing or having 
the power to cauſe, an inteitine commotion of 
the particles, | 

FERN, /. [ fearn, Sax. ] in Botany, a plant 
growing on the ſtump of trees in woods, and on 
che banks of ditches. Decoctions of the root 
are uſed as diet-diinks in chronical caſes; and 
country- people eſteem it a ſovereign remedy 
in the rickets. 

FE'RNY, à. overgrown with fern. 

FERO'CIOUS, | ferifhious | a. [ fercce, Fr. 
wild, untamed, ſavage; reſembling a ſavage. 

FERO'CITY, / | ferecitas, Lat.] fie rceneſs 
of viſpoſition or look. 

FE'RREOUS, 4. [ ferrexs, Lat.] of the na- 
ture of iron. | 

FE'RRET, / {| ſured, Brit.] in Natural 
Hiſtory, a ſmall animal, of the ſize and ſome- 
what reſembling a rat, with red eyes and a 
long ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits or rats. 

To FE'RRET, v. 4. to drive out of a 
lurking-place, ailuding to the manner in wkich 
ferrets drive rabbits out of their holes. 

 FERRETER, /. one who hunts another 
and diſcovers him in his hiding-places. 

FE'RRIAGE, J. the ſum paid for a paſſage 
at a ferry. v . 

FERRU'GINOUS, a. [ forrygineus, Lat. 
partaking of the particles or qualities ot iron. 

FE'RRULE, /. (from ferram, Lat. | an 
iron or braſs cap or ring, put round or at the 
end of a thing, to hinder it from ſplitting or 
wearing. | 

To FERRY, v. a. | Fran, Sax. ] to row a 
boat or veflel acroſs a river; to croſs a river in 
2 boat or velle]. | 

FE'RRY, J. a veſſel or boat in which per- 
fons croſs the water. Figuratively, the place 
where boats ply which croſs the water ; the 
common paſlage for a veſlel or boat acroſs a 
J1ver. 

FE'RRY MAN, .. one who keeps a ferry, 
or rows a boat acrots the water. 

FERTH, or FORTH, /. common ter mina- 
tions, are the ſame as in Engliſh an army. 

FE'RTVILE, 3. | ferrilis, Lat.] producing 
a great quantity; ſruittul. 

FE'RTILENESS, / the quality of pro- 
ducing abundance ; truitful. 

i To FERTI LITATYL, z. 3. to make fruit- 
ul. 


To FE'RTILIZ E, . a. Th 
to make fruitful, 5 0 [fertiliſer N Fr.] 


FE'RVENCY, / [from fervens, Lat.] ea. 
gerneſs ; warmth of application. Applied to 
the mind, zeal, or warmth of devetion. 

FE'RVENT, a. [ feruens, Lat.] hot, ops 
poſed to cold. Vehement, or warm, applie] 
to the temper. Ardent, warm, zealous, or 
flaming with devotion, 

FE'RVENTLY, ad. in an eager, vehe. 
ment, earneſt, ardent, or zealous manner. 

FE'RVID, a. | fervidus, Lat.] hot. Figu« 
ratively, ardent, zealous, vehement, | 

FERVLI'DITY, /. heat oppoſed to cold. 
Figuratively, warmth of temper, 

FE'RVIDNESS, J. the quality of beiry 
warm of temper, earneſt in application, 
zealous in devotion. 

FE'RULA, / [Lat.] in Botany, the fennel. 
giant. A flat wooden inſtrument for chaſtiſing 
boys at ſchool; ſo named becauſe formerly 
the ſtalks of fennel were uſed for that purpoſe, 

FE RVOUR, / heat or warnith, oppoſed 
to cold. Eagerne ſs, or earneſtneſs of applica- 
tion; warmth or heat of temper; ardour or 
zeal in devotion. 

FE'SCUE, /. a ſmall wire with which 
thoſe who teach to read point out the letters. 

FE'SELS, /. a kind ol baſe grain. 

FESSE, /. | faſcia, Lat.] in Heraldry, is 
one of the nine honourable ordinaries, conſiſt- 
ing oi a line drawn directly acroſs the ſhield 
from fide to fide, and containing the third part 
of it, between che honour-point and the nom» 
bril. It repreſents a broad girdle or belt of 
honour, which knights at arms were anciently 
girded with. $4, 
To FE'STER, [He, Bavarian, a ſwelling} 
v. u. to rankle ; to grow inflamed. 
FE'STINATE, a. [ f-ftinatus, Lat.] haſty, 
expeditious, oppoſed to delay. Not much i 
uſe, 

FI. STIVAL, a. [ feftivus, Lat.] belonging 
to feaſts or public entertainments. i 
FESTIVAL, / a time ot public feaſting ; 
a day of religious or public joy. : 
FE'STIVE, a. [fc/iivus, Lat.] gay; johors 
*FESTUVITY, V [ feftivitas, Lat. ] ateal 
or the time of public rejoicing; gaety ; Je 
fulnels. ; 
FESTOON, ＋ [ fefon, Fr.] in Architecs 
ture, an ornament of carved work in the form 
of a wreath, or garland of flowers, or -leas© 
twiſted together, thickeſt at middle, and fal- 
pended at the ends. pn Lo | 
To FETCH, [preter, fetched] v. a. | ferean 
Sax. | to go in order to bring ſomething to 3 
perion ; to take or make an excurſion. 5 
equal in value. To produce by ſome kind o 
torce. To reach; to arrive at. - 
FETCH, /. a ftratagem in which 6 defign 
is attained indirectly, or in whica one thing 
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ek, or artifice. 
5 [ fertidur, Lat.] ſtinking; hav- 
ing a ſtrong and offenſive ſmell. : 

FE'TIDNESS, / the quality of having a 
ſtrong and offenſive tmell. ; 

FE'TLOCK, /. in Farriery, a tuft of hair 
growing behind the paſtern joint. 


FE TOR, /. [ firtor, Lat.] a ſtink; 4 
ch. 23 
ef ER, [it is commonly uſed in the 


plural, Fecters | /. | fettere, Sax. ] chains for the 
tec, put on pritoners to prevent their eſcape. 
Figuratively, any reitraint. 

To FE'TTER, 2. a. to put chains or ſhack- 
Es on the legs. Figuratively, to enchain; to 
bind ; to deprive of liberty, 

To FE'TTLE, [a cant-word from feel] 
b. 4. to buſtle, or make an appearance of 
deine buſy ; to do trifling buſineſs. 

LETUS, / [/etus, Lat.] any animal full 
grown, but in the wowb. 

FEUD, / [Habd, Sax. ] quarrel ; oppoſi- 
tion; war. | : 

FEUDS, / [plural feodum, Lat.] in Law, 
lands that are hereditary, 

FEUDAL TENURE, J. an eſtate in land, 
given by the lord to his vaſſals in lieu of 
wages, upon condition to alliſt the lord in his 
wats, or do him ſome other ſervice. At 
hrt, the feudal eſtates were held abſolutely at 
the will of the lord, but afterwards they were 
made hereditary; and duchics, earldoms, ba- 
roaies, &c, were granted abſolutely upon the 
condition of tealty and homage. The vaſial 
was o»lized to appear in the field upon his 

lords turamens, to toilow his ſtandard, to pro- 

tech hi perſon, and never to deſert him upon 
ile fore of danger, and to pay aids and taxes 

Uno non-pertiormance of which, the eitate was 

torteted. About the year 990, Hug Capet 

made thele eſtates hereditary, and the French 

051 began to take their tirnames from their 

prigeipa. manors., Milliam the Conqueror is 

14619 hive introduced theſe tenures into Eng- 

land. The granting theſe fees was anciently 
very lolemn. 

971904112 were granted by delivering a ſtan- 
4414 or banner ; but the French patied them 
by deltiering a ring and a ſtaif. 

FLU DATORY, /. [ ferdatoire, Fr.] one 
wo lee by lome conditional tenure from a 
ſaperior. * 

EVER. // in Medicine, is a diſeaſe, or 
Fair a Gls ot diſeaſes, whoſe characteriſtic 
2 preſernatural heat telt throughout the 
0 de 991, Or at leaſt the principal parts of 
„e  Coraing to Sydeuham, a tever ts 

an Rh the etort of nature, to free 
' lome morbific matter, which the 


es eas, in order to eſtabliſh a better 
1ealth. 
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= VERISANESS, . a ſlight diſorder or 


IWEctalion of 2 tever, 


In the empire, thoſe that were, 


FIC 


FE'VEROUS, a. [ fiewreux, Fr.] troubled 


with, or having the nature of, a fever; having 


agtendency to produce tevers. 

FE'VERSHAM, a town of Kent. It is op- 
pofite to the lile of Sheppey, and a member of 
the town and port of Dover. It is governed 
by a mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 jurats, and two 
peace- otficers. It has two markets, on Wed- 
neſday and Saturday; but no particular manu- 
facture is carried on here. It is 48 miles E. 


by S. from London. 

FEU'ILLAGE, [pronounced fuillauye} J. 
[Fr.] a bunch, row, or circle of leaves. : 

FEU'ILLEMORT, / | Fr. | the colour of 
a faded leaf. Corruptly pronounced, and 
ſometimes written, philemot. > 

FEW, a. [_feo, Sax. | not many; not great ia 
number. 

FEW'EL, or FU'EL, / {from fer, Fr. 
materials for making and keeping up.a fire. 

To FEW'EL, v. x. to keep up a fire by 
ſupplying it with tuel, 

FEW'NESS, /. ſmallneſs, applied to num- 
ber. 

To FEY, v. a. to eleanſe a ditch of mud. 

FEZ, a conſidetable kingdom in Africa, 
on the coaſt of Barbary, between the kingdoms 
of Algiers to the E. and Morocco to the S. 
it being in other parts ſurrounded by the 
fea. It is about 125 miles in length, and 
much the ſame in breadth, The air is tem- 
perate and wholeſome; and the country full 
of mountains, particularly to the W. and S. 
where Mount Atlas lies. However, it is po- 
pulous and fertile, producing Citrons, lemons, 
oranges, dates, almonds, olives, figs, raiſins, 
ſugar, honey, flax, cotton, pitch, and coin, 
in abundance, Ihe inhabitants breed camels, 
beeves, theep, and the fineit horſes in Barbary, 
It is watered by ſeveral rivers and ſtreams. 
and the principal town is Fez, 

FIB, // [a corruption of fable] an untruth, 

To FIB, v. 2. to tell lies or falſehoods. 

FI'BBER, /. a perſon that ſpeaks falſe- 
hoods. 

FI'BRE, /. [ fibra, Lat.] a ſmall thread or 
ſtring. In Phylic, a long fine part or thread, 
whereof natural bodies conſiſt, and which 
prevents their being friable or briule. In 
Aſtronomy, a long ſlender thread, which, being 
variouſly interwoven, or bound up, torms. the 
various ſolid parts of an animal body. : 

FI'BRIL, /. [ frille, Fr.] a ſmall fibre, 
which, being joined to ethers, compoſes one 
of the larger. 

FI'BROUS, a. { fibrexx, Fr.] conſiſting of 
{mall threads or fibres. 8 

FI'BULA, J. [Lat.] in Anatomy, the 
outer and ſlenderer of the two bones of the 
leg. 

*FIUCKLE, a. ¶ Hcol, Sax. ] not of the ſame” 
ſentiments or opinions long; inconſtant; not 
fixed. 

FI'CKLENESS, J. a diſpoſition of mind 
liable to frequent change; a ſtate of incon- 
Kancy, 

FI'CKLY, 


change 5 
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change ; not ſettled or fixed. 


FI'CTILE, a. { ##ilis, Lat.] moulded into 


form ; manufactured by the potter. 

FICTION, [Vin] /. | fio, Lat.] the 
act ot forming a fable or ſtory by help of the 
imagination; the thing feigned; a falſehood, 
or lie. 

FI'CTIOUS, | fikAions) a. [fiftur, Lat.] 
imaginiry. A word coined by Prior: but 
frequently made ule of in converſaticn, im- 
properiy, inſtead of Ferltigat. 

. FIT TV TIOUS, { fkiufhious] a: fiftitius, 
Lat. | counterfeit, oppoſite to genuine, Made 


FI 8 
| tenarit-colonel, and major. 
FI'ELD-PIECE, [JeE!d-perſe in Cun 
nery, ſmall cannon, uſed 2770 1 
in ſieges. i | =” 
 FIEND, [end] f. | fiend, Sax. ] the devil 
any internal being. 5 : 
FIERCE, [ feerſe] 4. | Ferox, Lat.] wild; 
furious; not eaſiy tamed; violent; paſſionate; 
ſtrong. Terrible, or cauſing terror. 
FERCELY, [ feer/ely or Fey] ad. in 
— violent, or outrageous manner. 
"T'ERCENESS, [ fetr/eneſs or ferſneſs 
wildneſs; eagerneſs after ſlaughter 4 mn 


in order to reſemble, or paſs for, ſomething | neſs to attack; outrageoulnefs ; violence, with 


elſe. Imaginary, oppoſed to real. 
FICTI"TIOUSLY, | #k!iiorfly}] ad. in a 


falſe, imavinary, or chimerical manner. 
5 


FID. Atta, Ital.] a pointed iron with; 


which ſeamen untwiſt their cords. 

FIDDLE, /. [ Fdel, Teut.] in Muſic, 
a ftrinpged inſtrument. See Viorivu. 

To FFDDLE, v. z. | dien, Teut. ] to play 
on a violin, or tiddle. Figuratively, to tritic ; 
to ſpend a great deal of time in ſeeming induſ- 
try, without doing any thing to the purpoſe. 

FI'DDLE-FADDLE, {a cant word] /. 
tifting, or trifles. 

FI'DDLE-FADDLE, a. trifling; making 
a buitle, or giving trouble about nothing. 

FI'DDLER, J. one who plays on the 
vioha. | 

FI'DDLESTICK, / the bow furniſhed 
with hair, which the muſician draws over the 
firings of the fiddle. 

FIDE LITY, /. | fadcitas, Lat.] honeſty in 
dealing; veracity or truth in teſtimony z 
firmneſs in adherence, or in lo alty, 

To FUDGE, or FI'DGET, v. x. [a cant 
word | to move nimbly, but uncouthly, or 
aukwardly, / 

FIDU'CTAL, F fduyfhial} a. | from fidnucia, 
Lat.] confident ; without any degree of doubt. 

FIDU'CIARY, | fedufhiary } /. [ fduciarius, 
Lat.] one that has any thing in truſt. 

FLDU'CIARY, [| fdrybiary] a. without any 
degree of doubt. 

FIEF, [ec]. [He, Fr.] in Law, a fee, 
manot, or ꝓoſſeſſion, held by ſome tenure 8: 
2 !luperior. 

FIE. See Fy. 

FIELD, [e] J. | fold, Sax. and Teut.) 
ground not inhabited; a ſpace of ground 
which 1s cultivated, Figuratively, the ground 
where a battle is fought; a battle or cam- 
Falen. A wide entent or expanie. In Painting, 
cr Heraldry, the ground or ſurface on which 
Eeures or bearings are drawn. 

I' EL. DED, Le] part. being in field of 
battse. 

FI'ECDFARE, [| feeldfare} . { feld and fo- 
yz? Sax, | a bird of patlage, ſuppoſed to come 
trom the northern countries. 

EI ELD-MARSHAL., [F eld-mnr foal 1 
ce commander of an army in the field. 

FIELD-OFFICER, | feeld-2$oor} f. an 
oF:ic2r whote command, in the geld, extends 
to 2 Whole regiment; as the colonel, lieu— 


relpect to paſſion, : 
FIERI-FA'CIAS, [ Feri. ſaiſbiat] J. [ Lu. 
you may cauſe it to be done] in Law, a utit 
that lies where a perſon has recovered jud;. 
ment ter debt or damages, in the king's court 
againſt any one, by which the ſheriff is con. 
manded to levy the debt and damages on the 
defendant's goods and chattels. 
| FIERINESS, . hot qualities; - heat of 


' 


temper. © 
| TIER, @. conſiſting of hot particles, 
or ſuch as burn. Figuratively, vehement; 
ardent ; paſſionate; fierce; eaſily provoked. 

FIFE, [re, Fr.] a ſhrill pipe blown 
like a German flute, uſed to accompany the 
drum in the army. 

FIFE, a county in- Scotland, bounded on 
the N. by the frith of Tay and Strathern ; on 
the E. by the German ſea ; on the S. by the 
frith of Forth; and on the W. by Monteith 
and Stirling. The land is as good, and as 
well peopled,” as any part of Scotland, ad the 
two principal rivers are. the Leven and the 
Eden. It ſends four members to parliament. 

FI'FTEEN, a. [ fyftyne, Sax. ] five and ten. 

FIFFEE'NTH, a. f yftectha,Sax. ] the nit 
after the tenth. 

FLFTEI, a. [Va, Sax. ] the ordinal of fue. 

FI'FTY, a. | fftig, Sax. | five tens. 

FIG, / cus, Lat.] the fruit of the fe- 
tree; when dry, is a very wholeſome food, ru- 
tritive and emollient, and good in the dilor- 
ders of the breaſts and lungs, They are u'cd 
externally by way of cataplaſm, either roaitcd 


and eaſing the pain of the piles. 

To FIGHT, [V v. ay and part. 
pail. aug bt] | feohran, Sax. ] to contend wit 
another, either with arms, ſticks, or the fiſt; to 
endeavour by blows, or other forcible means, 
to get the better of, or to conquer, an enen) 
Uled both of war and fingle combat. 

FIGHT, [ fir] {. Hebt, Sax. ] a violentat- 
tack or ſtruggle for conqueſt between enr- 
mies, applied both to armies and fingle periot*. 

FUGHTER, | fer]/. a perſon engaged i 
war, or ſingle combat; a perſon fond © 
tighting. | ES 

FI'GHTING, [ fiting] particip. quali. 
fied, or fit for battle. Where a battle “ 
tought. : 


FUGMENT, /. | fgmentum, Lat. ] a ſabu- 


lous ſtory; a mere — FI'GULATE, 


or boiled in milk, for ripening of tumou: 1 


TIGULATE, 
df potters Clay. 


FI'GURABL 
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F'1'L 
f1/CGULATE, a. { from figidus, Lat. ] made 
titers Clay. | 
bs P CGURABLE, * [ irom figure, Lat. ] ca- 
pable of being moulded in a certain torm, 
and retaining it. : 
 IGURABILITY, the quality of being 
capable of a certain and permanent form. 
FI/GURAL, a. repreſented by delineation, 
Figu ral numbers are ſuck as may, or do, re- 
prelent ſome geometrical figure, in relation to 
which they are always conſidered. ; 
1 'GURATE, a. { figzratus, Lat. Jof a certain 
nad determinate form; reſembling any thing 
at a determinate form. #igurate counter point, 
in Muſic, is that wherein there is a mixture 
of diſcord with the concerds. Figurate de/- 
cat, in Muſic, is that wherein diicords are 
concerned, as well, though not ſo much, as 
concords, See DESe AN r. 6 
FIGURA'TION, . determination to a 
certun form; the act of giving a certain form. 
FIGURATIVE, 3. in Divinity, ſerving 
ax a type to repreſent ſomething elſe. In Rhe- 
toric, changed from the literal meaning to one 
more remote and elegant; full of rhetorical 
„nes or embelliſhments. 
FGURATTIVELY, ad. by a figure; in 
2 ſenſe different from the literal meaning. 


FI'GURF, {. | figura, Lat.] the form of | 


any thing as terminated by the outline; ſhape, 
peclon, or external form; diſtinguiſhed ap- 
pearance; eminence; a ſtatue; any thing re- 
prelented by drawing or painting; arrange- 
ment; diſpoßttion; a character denoting a num— 
der. In Logic, the figure of 2 yilogijm is the 
yroper diipohtion ot th2 middie term with 
tde parts ot the queſtion. In Aſtrology, the 
diagram of the alpects of the attronomical 
huutes, In Divinity, lome hieroglyphical or 
typical repreſentation. In Rhetoric, any mode 

prix, by which words are uſed in a 
: difierent trom their primary and literal 

in Grammar, a deviation trom the 

; of analogy, or {yntax. In Dancing, the 

ng tac ngure of eight in going round a 

ante; or che different turnings and windings 
tu de oblerved in any dance. 

FIGURED, a. in general, is ſomething 
marked with figures; but 1s chiey applied 
to hots whereon the figures of flowers, &c. 
are guet wrought or ſtamped. 


io] CORE, wv. a. | figure, Lat. ] to form 


or mov to any particular ſhape; to form 
a re:emblance in painting, drawing, or ſtatu- 
nc e in flowers, or other reſemblan- 
oO 01 Netirs! objects ; to dlverſify; to varie- 
rate; to rep ent by types, or hieroglyphics; 
5 vot any thing in the mind; to 

ehen »7 tome ngn or token- 

FILA CEOUS, a. from film, Lat. ] con- 
liting or 6 om peſed of threads. 
oy LAC R, or FI LAZER. filazarius, 
hs 855 officer in the Common Pleas, ſo 
onthe < he files thoſe writs whereon he 
makes proceis. There are fourteen of them 
ir teveral dwiſions and counties: they 
Mexe Out all eriginal proceſs, as well real as 


mean * * 
4414. 1. 
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1 To FI LLL, 


\ 
FIL. 
perſonal and mixed. 5 
| FILAMENT, /. | flamentum, Lat.] a fine 
ſlender thread, wheresft natural bodies are 
compoſed. The ſame as FI BK. 

FI'LBERT, /. [derived by Skinner from 
its long beard and huſk, as corrupted trom 
Full beard: Johnſon thinks it more probably 
took its name from Fulbert or Filivert, the 
perſon who, introduced it] a fine hazel nut with 
a thin ſhell. 
| To FILCH, v. z. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy | to take away the property of another 
privately; generally applied to ſtealing or 
taking away trifles. 

FI'LCHER, /. one who privately defrauds 
another of ſomething of ſmall value. | 

FILE, /. | flzwn, Lat.] a thread, or ſeries. 
Aline on which papers are ſtrung to keep them. 
A roll, or catalogue. A line of ſoldiers 
ranged behind one another. 

FILE, /. | feel, Sax.) an inftrument of 
ſteel, uſed to wear protuberances, or ſmooth 
iron or ſtee], by rubbing. 

To FILE, v. a. U from filum, Lat.] to firing 
upon a thread, or hang upon a wire. To cut or 
wear away any roughneſs with a file,' from 
fealan, Sax. Neuterly, to march, like ſoldiers, 
in a line, one after another. 

FI'LE-CUTTER, J. one who makes files. 

FI LEMOT, /. [| corrupted from feuille- 
mort | brown colour. FE. 

FI LER, /. one who uſes a file in ſmooth- 
ing or ſhaping metals. In- Law, one whe 
offers a bill to the notice of a judge. 

FIU'LIAL, a. | from Jilius, Lat.] with the 
affection of a fon; bearing the character, or 
ſtanding in the relation ct a ſon. 

FILIA'TION, /. [from ius, Lat.] the 
relation of a ſon to a father. 

FI'LINGS, /, [without a ſingular] the par- 
ticles worn off by the rubbing ot a file. 

To FILL, v. a. | fyllan, Sax. ] to pour, or 
put in till a thing, or veſſel, can contain no 
more; to ſtore abundantly, or plenteouſly. 
To glut, or ſurſeit. To fatisfy or content the 
appetite, wiſh, or defire. To fill out, to pour 
liquor out of one veſſel till jt fills another. 
Fo fill up, to make full; to ſupply ; to oc- 
cupy by bulk; to engage or employ. | 

FILL, /. as much as a thing can contain; 
as much as may ſatisfy or content. 

FI'LLER, / any thing that fills up room 
without uſe. One who is employed to fill 
veſſels or carriages. | 

FULLET, /. | from lum, Lat.] a band to 
tie round the head, or any other part. The 
fleſhy part of the thigh, applied to the joint of 
veal, cut from that part of a calf, In Cook- 
ery, any meat rolled together, and tied round. 
In Architecture, a little member, which ap- 
pears in ornaments and mou! dings, called like- 
wiſe a /i/tel. 

To FII'LLET, v. a. to bind with a fille 
or bandage. In Architecture, to adorn with 
an aſt: agal or liſtel. . 

FI'LLINGHAM, a village in Lincolaſhire. 
7 miles N. of Lincoln. 
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To FI'LLIP, v. «. [of an uncertain etymo- 
logy ] to ſtrike with the nail by a ſudden jerk, 
or motion of the finger, 

FI'LLIP, J, a jerk of the finger let go from 
the thumb; a blow given with the nail by a 
jerk of the finger. 

FULLY, / | fly, Brit.] a young mare. 

FILM, /. [ fy/mewa, Sax. |] a thin ſkin, 
membrane, or pellicie. 

To FILM, v. @. to cover with a ſkin or 

ellicle. a 

FI LMV, 32. 
fx ins, or pellicles. 

To FILTER, . a. [ltro, low Lat.] to 
elarify or purify liquors by means of threads; 
to ſtrain through paper, flannel, &c. 

FILTER, /. [ ltrum, Lat.] a twiſt of 
thread, one end of which is dipped in ſome 
fluid to be cleared, and the other hangs down 
on the outſide of the veel, the liquor by that 
means dripping from it. Figuratively, a ſtrain- 
er, or any thing uied to clear liquors by per- 
colation. 

FILTH, / | 1th, Sax. ] dirt, or any thing 
which fouls, or makes a thing toul ; any thing 
which pollutes the ſoul, 

FI'LTHILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
render a thing naſty, or to pollute the mind. 

FI'LTHINESS, / dirtineſs; any thing 
ſoiled, or daubed; corruption ; pollution, 

FI'LTHY, à. made foul, naity, or dirty. 
Crofs, or polluted, applied to the mind. 

To FI'LTRATE, v. a. [See FILTER. J 
to paſs or ſtrain liquor through a cloth, linen- 
dag, brown paper, &c. to clear it from dregs. 

FILTRA'TION, / the art of making li- 

uor fine and clear by ſtraining. 

FI'MBLE-HEMP, /. light ſummer-hemp 
which bears no ſeed. 

FIN, /. [ fin, Sax. ] the wing or limb of a 
ph, by which he balances his body; it con- 
ſiits of a membrane ſupported by rays, or little 
bony or cartilaginous oflicles. 

FI'NABLE, 2. that which admits a fine. 

FI'NAL, @. | finalis, Lat.] laſt, or that 
which has nothing beyond it; at the end; 
concluſive; decifive ; complete ; mortal ; de- 
ſtructive. Final cauſe is the end for which 
any thing is done. 

FI'NALLY, ad. laſtly; to conclude; per- 


conſiſting of membranes, 


or fix in one's own opinion. To determin 
judicial verdict. To ſupply ; te furniſh, T 
Law, to approve; as, * to „nd a bill. To 
find himſelf, means to fare with regard to eaſe 
2 qo _ or ſickneſs. To find out, to 
olve a difficulty; to invent; to i 
knowledge of. . . 2 
FINDER. F. a perſon who diſcovers ſome. 
thing loſt, miſlaid, or not in ſight, _— 
FI'NDY, a. | fyndig, Sax. 
plump; ſolid. ODE I 
FINE, a. [ fn, Fr.] made of very ſlend 
threads, applied to linens or cloth, 2 * 
poſed to coarſe. Subtile, thin, tenuous. Re. 
fined, or pure from droſs, applied to metat;, 
Clear and tree from ſediments or foulneſs, ap- 
plied to liquors. Retined, too ſubtle, or too 


ſmoothly ſharp. Nice; exquiſite ; delicate, 
Elegant, applied to ſtyle or expreſſion in com- 
poſition. Handſome and majeſtic, applied to 
perſonal clyarms. Accomplithed ; elegant of 
manners. Artful ; fly ; fraudulent. Splendid, 
applied to dreſs. Ironically uſed as an ex- 
preſſion of ſomething rather ſpurious than real, 
or rather deſerving contempt than apptoba- 
tion. A fine exchange for liberty!“ Philip 
FINE, /. [Hin, Brit.] in Law, an agree- 

ment made before juſtices, and entered upon 
record, for the ſettling or aſſuring of lands or 
tenements, in order to cut off all controver.- 
ſies, to ſecure the title a perſon has in his 
eſtate againſt all others, or to cut off entails, 
ſo that lands may, with the greater certain- 
ty, be conveyed either in fee- tail for life, ot 
years; a ſum of money paid and advanced for 
the income of lands; a certain ſum paid to ex- 
cuſe a perſon from the diſcharge of an office; a 
tum ot money, or forfeit, paid, as an amends, 
or by way of puniſhment, for an offence com- 
mitted. 

I: FINE, ad. [en fin, Fr.] to conclude in 
concluſion. | 

To FINE, v. a. to refine, or purify ; to 
make a perſon pay money as a puniſhment, 
Neuterly, to pay a ſum of money to be excuſed 
trom ſerving an office, 

To FIl'NEDRAW, v. 4. to ſew up a rent 
or one piece of cloth to another, in iuch a 


manner as the ſeam ſhall not be viſible. 


fectly; deciſively; or without recovery. 
FINANCE, / | Fr. moſt frequently uſed 
in the plural, and then pron. Flranſcæ,] the 
amount of the taxes of à government, or that 
of the profits or income of a private per fon. 
FI'NANCER, / [ fnancier, Fr.] one who 
collects or forms the taxes or public revenue. 
FINCH, /. [ fre, Sax. ] a ſmall ſinging 
bird, of which we have three ſpecies, viz. the | 
golden- ſinch, chaf-finch, and bull-finch. | 
To FIND, +. a. | preter, [have fornd, part. 
pret, fund [ findan, Sax. ] todiſcoverany thing 
lot, miſlaid, or out of ſight before, by means 
of ſearching. To meet with; to fall upon. 
To know by experience. To diſcover a thing | 
by ſtudy. To hit on by chance. To remark; 
to obletvye. To reach; do attain. To ſettle, 


richly, applied to dreſs. : ü 
cles, applied to powder, Uſed ironically, R 


FINEDRAWER, F. a perſon who pro- 
feſſes to ſew up the rents of cloth. h 

FI'NELY, ad. with elegance of thought 
and expreſſion, applied to the ſtyle of an au- 
thor, With a thin edge or point. Splendid!y, 
In very ſmall paru- 


means wretchedly. 1 N 

FI'NENESS, / ſhow, ſplendor, or gaietf» 
applied to dreſs. Subtlety; ingenuity. Free- 
dom from droſs, or impure mixtures. 

FI'NERY, . gaiety of dreſs. 

FINE'SSE, ¶ pronounced fineſs] a fly, artful 
flratagem. Johnſon obſerves that this word 
is unneceſſary, though creeping into our lage 
guage. - 

1 8. 
FI NER, J. one that purifies meta EB, 


high, applied to ſentiments. Keen ; thin; 


FI'NER, a. 
made by adding 
the manner 0: f 
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FINER, a. the comparative degree of fire, [fre is a kind of artificial or fictitious fire, 


wide by 
the manner 0: the Saxons. 


aduing or er to the potitive, after which burns even under water with greater 


force and violence than out of it, and is only 


INTER, / [Hager, Sax. ] one of the extinguiſhable by vinegarinixed with ſand and 


fe members at the extreme part of the hand, 
be which we catch and hold any thing. A 
(mall meaſure o extenſion. Figuratively, the 
band; manufacture; art. 

To FINGER, v. a. to touch lightly, or 
ty with. Figuratively, to take by ſtealth. 
1% Muße, to touch or found. an inſtrument. 

FLNICAL, a. | from fire] nice; toppiſh; 
too nul aulecting elegance of dreſs and beha- 
Finn | 
F1\NICALLY, ad. foppiſhly. 

FI INICALNESS, / too great an affecta- 
jon ot nc neſs and elegance. 

To FINISH, v. a. [firio, Lat.] to ceaſe 
from working; to accompliſh, periect, or 


1 


cam lete an undertaking; to poliſh, or bring 


tot utmolt perfection; to put an end to. 
FINISH Ry /. a periormerz an accom— 
rr; one who puts an end to, or completes, 
an undertaking, 
FINITE, a. iniuue, Lat. ] that which is 
lit with reſpec to bulk, or other qualities 
0 a 10179 ? 


FLNTVEELY, af. within certain limits. 
FINITE NuSS, J. limitation. 

INIT, /. a conanement within cer- 
tam imits and degrees. 

FINLAND, a province of Sweden, bound- 
el onthe M. hy the G ih ot Puthniaz on the 
E. by Kuta; on the S. by-the Gulph of Fin- 

| Ineriay and on the N. by Bothnia 
ind. There are a great many Jakes 
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. * 2 
| P11t, ] the tree which pro- 
|extinguiſhed. Likewiſe a kind of Ryegate 


1 * * * 1 
19, and deitroving. 


pation ; live- 


urine, or by covering it with hides? It is 
compoſed ot ſulphur, naptha, pitch, gum, and 


bitumen. . 

To FIRE, v. a, to burn or deſtioy by fire. 
Neuterly, to burn; to take tire, Figuratively, 
to be inflamed with paſſion. In War, to diſ- 
charge a gun, or any hre-arms, 

FI'RE-ARMS, /. thoſe which are charged 
with powder and ball. | 

FI'RE-BALL, J. a ball filled with combuſ- 
tibles, burſting where it is thiowu, and uicd in 
war; a grenado. 

FI'REBRAND, /. a piece of wood kindled, 
or burning. Figuratively, a public incendi= 
ary; or one who caules taciions or commotions 
in a ſtate. | ; 

FI'RE-CROSS, /. a fignal uſed in Scot- 
land fer the nation to take arms. 

FI'RELOCK, /. that part of a gun which 
holds the prime, and by means of a trigger ſets 
fire to it. Figuratively, a gun. 

FI'RE-MAN, / one empioyed in extin- 
guiſhing burning houtes. | 

FI'RE-NEW, a. perfedly new, or never 
uſed, alluding to thote metals which are forged 
or melted by means of fire. 

FI'RE-PAN, /a pan ot metal uſed in 
holding fire; a ſhovel ; that part of a gun 
which holds the prime. 

FI'RESHIP. a ſhip or veſſel filled with 


combuſtibles, and let to drive in an engage= 


ment among the-fleet of an enemy to ſet it on 


fire. 
FI'RESHOVEL, /. an inſtrument with 


FI'RESIDE, /. the hearth, chimney, or 
place near a grate or fire-ttove. Figurativelys 
a tamily, 

FI'RESTONE. /. in Natural Hiſtory, the 
þyrites, a foſſil compounded ot vitrioi, fulphur, 
and earth. That uſed in medicine is of a 
greenith colour, of a ſhapeleſs form, found in 
our clay-pit , and produces the green vitriol, 
It derives its name frre/{one, or pprites, from 


giving fire, on being truck againſt a feel, 
„ 'urthed with, or having, fins. 


more eaſily and freely than a flint; all the 
ſparks of it burn longer, and grow larger as 
they tall, the inflammable matter ſtruck from 
the ſtone burning itſelf out before the ſpark is 


tone, ſo called from the place whence it 
comes, uted for fire-hearths, ovens, and ſtoves. 

FIREWORK, J. a preparation made of 
gunpowder, ſulphur, and oiher juflammable 
ſubſtances, uſed on public rejoicings, or other 
occaſions. 

FI'RING, /. combuſtibles made vſe of to 
kindle and ſupply tires with; the act of diſ- 
charging {ire-arms. 

To FIRK, v. a. [ ferio, Lat.] to whip; to 
beat; to chaſtiſe by way of puniſhment. 


FURKIN, / rom feorer, Sax, ] a meaſure 


-; 7 Wiap ia flames, Wiid. containing the fourth part of a barrel. The 
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FIS 


firkin of ale, ſoap, and butter, contains eight 
Tallons; and that of beer, nine. 

FIRM, a. [ frmus, Lat.] ftrong; not eaſily 
pierced, ſhaken, or moved; ſtedtatt, or fixed. 

To FIKM, v. a. Air 20, Lat.] to fix; ſet- 
tle; eſtabliſh; or contirm. 

FIRMAMENT, /. [| firmamentum, Lat. | 
the iky ; the heavens. 

FIRMAME'NTAL, a. celeſtial, or be- 
longing to the (ky, 

FIEMAN,/. is a paſſport or permit granted 
by the Great Mogul to foreign veſlels, to trade 
within the territories of his juriſdiction. 

FI'RMLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as not to 
be moved, or penetrated eaſily; ſteadily. 

FI KMNESS, /. ſtability; compactneſs; 

ſolidity; durability ; certainty 3 ſoundneſs. 
Conſtancy; reſolution. 
FIRST, a. [V, Sax. ] that which is ear- 
lieſt in time; that which is before all others 
in order; that which is nobleſt in dignity ; that 
witich exceeds all others in excellence. 

FIRST, ad. in the firſt place. Following 
a!, beginning of exiſtence, action, &c. 

FI'RST-FRUITS, / | not uſed in the fin- 
gular | that which is firſt produced by any ve- 
getable, or which is ſooneit ripe in the ſeaſon ; 
the firſt profits, or firſt year's income of a be- 
nefice; the earlieſt effect of any thing. 

FURSTLING, /. the firſt produce or offer- 
ing of animals. Figuratively, the firſt thing 
done or performed. : 

FI'SCAL, /. [from ies, Lat. | a public 
revenue; exchequer. OS 

FISH, /. [es, plural; but is gene- 
rally uſed in converſation. ] [e, Sax. | in 
Natural Hiſtory, conſtitutes a clats of animals 
which have no'eet, but always fins; and their 
body is either altogether naked, or oniy cover- 
ed with-fcales; In Heraldry, they are em- 
blems of tilence and watchfulnels. 

To FISH, S. 7. to be employed in catch- 
ing filh. Figuiatively, to endeavour to diſco- 
ver any ſecret by craft or ſubtlety. 

FISHER, /. one employed in catching fiſh. 

FI'SHERMAN, /. one who gets his liveli- 
hood by catching fiſh. 

FI'SHERY, / the action of catching fiſh; 
the place where tiſh abound, and are generally 
ſought tor. | 

To FI'SHIFY, v. a. to turn to fiſh. A 
cant-Wword. | 

FISHING, / conveniency of taking fiſh. 

FI'SHY, a. conſiſting or having the quali- 
ties of Eh; taſting like fiſn. 

FI'SSILE, a. | f//ilis, Lat.] that which may 
be cleft. 

FISSI'LITY, /. the quality of being fit to 
be cloven. 

FI'SSURE, / ura, Lat.] a cleft; a nar- 
row ch:im or gaping. 

To FI'SSURE, v. a. to cleave; to make a 
cleft. 

FIST, / | #f, Sax. ] the hand clenched 
with the thumb or fingers doubled over each 
other, in order to give a blow, or hold a thing 
fait, 


EF EX 

To FIST, v. a. to ſtrike with the 6, 

FI'STICUFFS, J [not uſed in the 
lar] battle or blows with the fiſt. 
ly, the action ot fighting. 

FISTULA, /. [Lat.] in Surgery, a deep 
winding, callous, cavernous ulcer, With a nar. 
row entrance, opening into a ſpacious bottom, 
and generally yielding a ſharp and virulen: 
matter. Hula in ano is a fiſtula formed 5 
the fundament. Fifiula lachrymalis, a diſor- 
der of the canals leading trom the eye to the 
noſe. 

FI'STULAR, a. hollow like a pipe. 

FI'STULOUS, a. having the nature of, or 
reſembling, a fiſtula, 

FIT, /. | Flem. ] in Medicine, an acceſs or 
paroxyſm of a diſorder ; any ſhort return at- 
ter ceflation or intermiſſion; any violent 2 
tection of the mind. Uſed vulgarly tor tle 
hyſterics in women; the convullions in ch! 
dren; the epileply in men, or that fate 
wherein all the animal functions ſeem on 4 
ſudden ſuſpended, and the perſon is tor a ſhort 
time like one who is dead. 

FIT, a. [| fyht, Sax. | proper, or ſuited to 
any purpoſe, with for before a noun, and 7» 
my a verb. Right, or the duty of a pe:- 
on. 

To FIT, v. a. [witten, Flem.] to make 
one thing ſuit another; to match; to adapt; 
to ſuit; to equip; to make proper for the re- 
ception of T perſon, 

FITCH, / [a corruption of Fetch | a ſmall 
kind of wild pea. 

FI'FCHAT, or FI'T CHEN, /. [V, 
Belg. | a ſtinking animal of a ſmall ſize, which 
robs warrens or hen-rooſts ; a polecat. 

 FITCHE'E, a. | fiche, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
ſharp-pointed, generally applied to a crols. 

FI'TFUL, a. ſubject to fits, faintings, pa- 
roxyſms, or intermiſſions. 

FIT LV, ad. in a proper manner; reaſona- 
bly ; commodioully. 

FITNESS, /. reaſonableneſs ; juſtne(s; 
ſuitablenels, 

FI'TTER, /. the perſon who renders a 
thing proper and ſuitable to any particular de- 
ſign or purpoſe; a ſmall piece, from Kas 
Ital. ferze7, Teut. as, “ to cut into fitters. 

FITZ, /. a French word for ſon; as Tl. 
roy is the ſon of a king. 

FIVE, a. [ Sax. ] four and one. 

FIVES, /. a kind of play, confiſting | 
ſtriking a ball, &c. a particular height _ 
a wall, the perſon who miſſes a firoke lofi 
one each time he miſſes. In Farriery, a 4. 
eaſe in horſes. 

e 2; [ fixus, Lat.) to faſten i 
thing ſo as it ſhall not be eaſily ſhaken or e 
ed; to eſtabliſh without changing; to dite 
without v.riation ; to make any thing 0! BO 
laule nature capable of bearing fire 1 


: ſingu- 
Figuratiye- 


evaporating, or the hammer without breaking 
or flying. Neuterly, to ſettle the opinion - 
determine the reſolution; to reſt; to = 
from wanvering. 


. 7 7 8 1 I 4 mt 
FIXATION, J. a diſpoſition of ire 


— 


given to chat 
continement 
ducing a vo! 


ONCE. 
FI'XED, 
frars, in Ait 
in orbits, 
FIXED] 
11ably 3 unc 
FI'XED? 
lation, or 
change; a p 
ed, or to be 
FI XITY 
ſion of parts 
FIXTUI 
things whic| 
FI XUR 
fare. Firm 
IZ 0610 
to Arike tft 
FLA BB) 
ſhaking and 
FLA CC 
weak; wan 
FLACE] 
ſtiünels 


land, betwe 
tarce miles 
tor its hike 

To FL 


FLA 


diven to change; reſidence in a certain place 1 act of whipping or ſtriking with a ſcourge, 


continement. In Chemiſtry, the act of re- 


ducing a volatile and fluid ſubſtance to a hard 


ne. ; 
; FIXED, part. not moving. The fixed 


fears, in Attrogomy, are ſuch as do not move 
in orbits. a 
EUXEDLY, ad. certainly; firmly; inva- 
tiably ; unchangeably, | 
-|'XEDNESS, / ability, firmneſs, reſo- 
tion, or a diſpotition of mind not given to 
change; a power to remain in hre unconſum- 
ed, or to hear the hammer without flying. 
EL XITY, /. [ fixite, Fr. | a ſtrong cohe- 
ſion of parts, oppoled to volatility. 
FIXTURE, /, [a corruption of Fxure] 
ines which are fixed to the premiſes, 
FELXURE, / a poſition. A ftrong preſ- 
bare. Firmnels, or ſtate of fixedneſs. 
1'ZGIG, /. a kind of dart or harpoon uſed 
to ke hh wich. 
FLA'BBY, a. wanting firmneſs; eafily 
ſuakine and yielding to the touch. 
FLA CCID, \ fakjid} a. ¶ flaccidus, Lat.] 
weak; wanting {titiacls or tenſion. 
FLACCIDITY, [Patsidity] J. want of 
ſtutnets. 
DA, one of the Weſtern iſles of Scot- 
land, between Sky and Lewis. It is about 
tnce miles in circumierence, and remarkable 
tor its fiſhery. 
To FLAG, v. mn. [ flaggeren, Belg.] to 
hang down umber, or without ſtiffneſs. Wgu- 
ratively, to grow taint, ſpiritleſs, or dejected; 


io loſe vigour, or grow feeble. Actively, 10 
let fall, or ſuffer to droop. From flag, a 
tpec1es of ſtone, to lay with broad ſtone. | 
a6, /. a witer plant, with a broad 
bladed leat, bearing yellow flowers, fo called 
trom its motion wlien agitated with the wind. | 
Alto a general name for colours, ſtandards, 
" Þanners, ancients, enſigns, &c. which are | 
equently contounded with each other. Flag 
now p ticularly ulcd at fea, for the colours, 
ente, {tandard., &c. borne on the top of 

wits c { 1efſels, to notity the perſon who 

| 5 tie thin, of what nation it i, and 
„ ether 1t be equipped for war or trade. Te 
en, or. the flag, is to pull it down up- 
or 10 take it in, out of reſpect, or 
01112, to thote that are their ſuperiors. 
In an engacement, it is a ſign of yielding. 


i 
' 


g cut the white flag, is to aſk quarters 
tne red tag isa ſign ot detiance and battle. A 
I ſtorie uſed ior pavements; from 

Fache, old Fr. 55 
FLA'QE]-F | 
„ GELET, / [ fagealet, Fr.] a ſmall 


I ALD 8 ON 
5 FLAG L A NIES, in Church Hiftory, 
cette enihuflatts in the 13th century, ho 
miintined that ere we Nr 1 
ne that there was no remitlion of fins 


i Flag ilatton, or Wiipplug, Accord- , 
! P \ Lis a} * —_—_ { p 7 — 2 
oy es walged in procetlion, preceded by 
i Cat! Ny «| aa rra{c \ ( 
| ens che crols, and publickly laſhed 
tnem titl the 


blood dropped trom their 


} 
* o 
1 * Þ.. | 


FLAGELLA'TION, J. LHagellatio, 125. 


1 þ 
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FLA 


FLA'GGINESS, / the ſtate of a thing 
which hangs or droops for want of ſtiffneſs. 

FLA'GGY, a. weak; limber; drooping 
for want of ſtiffneſs; inſipid. | 

FLAGI'TIQUS, [ faji/hious] a. | from la- 
gitium, Lat.] committed with deliberation and 
obſtinate wickedneſs, applied to things. Ob- 
ſtinately. and *exceffively wicked and villainous, 
applied to perſons. 

FLAGI'TIOUSNESS, [ flaji/bioupreſs] A. 
obitinate and wilful villainy or wickedneſs. 

FLA G-OFFICER, /. the commander of a 
ſquadron. | 

FLA'GON, /. a large drinking-pot with a 
narrow mouth. | 

FLA'GRANCY, /. [ flagrantia, Lat.] 8 
burning, flaming, glittering, or heat; ardour 
of affection ; notorie-y of a crime. 

FLA'GRANT, a. | fagrans, Lat. | ardent 3 
hot, or vehement; glowing; fluſhed ; red; in- 
flamed. Notorious, or univerſally known, ap- 
plied to crimes. 

LA'GSHIP, Y a ſhip which carries the 

officer who commands a fleet. 


FLA'G-STAFF, / the ſtaff on which the 


flag is fixed. a 


FLAIL, /. | fagellum, Lat.] an inſtrument 


with which corn 1s beaten out of the ear. 
FLAKE, /{. | fleccus, Lat.] any thing which 
appears looſely held together like a flock of 


wool ; any thing which breaks in thin pieces 


or lamina a layer or ſtratum. 
To FLAKE, v.. a. to torm in flakes, or 


thin pieces looſely joined together. 


FLA'KY, a. breaking in ſmall pieces like 


ſcales; lying in layers or ſtrata, — 


FL AM. / [a cant- word of uncertain ety- 
mology] a lye, or talſe report; a mere deceit, 
or illuſory pretext; a ſham. 

To FLAM, v. @. to deceive with a feigned 
ſtory ; to put off with an idle tale. 

FLA'MBEAU, [ flambo] / | Fr. ] a kind of 
large tapzr made ot hempen wicks, covered 
with bees-wax, to give a large light in the 
night. 

FLAME, /. { famma, Lat.] a fume, vas 
pour, or exhalation, heated fo as to emit light, 
or ſhine. Figuratively, fire; bri htneſs of 
imagination or fancy; the paſſion of love; the 
object of love, Flame-eolour is a bright yel- 
low colour. # 

To FLAME, v. 2. to burn fo as to emit a 
ſhining or bright light; to ſhine like flame; to 
be in an exceſs of paſſion. 

FLA'MEN, /. [Lat.] a prieſt among the 
ancient Romans, who officiated in their reli- 
gious rites, and offered up ſacrifices, &c. 

FLAMMA'TION, /. [| fammatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſetting on flame. 

FLAMMABLULITY, / the quality of be- 
ing capable to be ſet on flame. 

FLA'MMEOUS, a. | fammeus, Lat, ] con- 


ſifting of, or reſembiing, flame. 


FLA'MY, a. burning ſo as toemit flames or 


brightneſs; inflamed. 


FLA'NDERS, a province of the Nether- 
Fiz lands 
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FLA 

lands, which may be divided int6 Dutch Flan- 
ders, Auitrian Flanders, and French Flan- 
ders. It is bounded by the German Ocean 
and the United Provinces on the N. by the 
province of Brabant on the E. by Hainhalt and 
Artois on the S. and by ancther part of Artois 
and the German Ocean on the W, being about 
60 miles in length, and 50 in breadth, It is 
a flat, level country, is very fertile in grain and 
paſtures, and the air is good. They reckon 
it contains near go walled towns, beſides thoſe 
that are open, 1158 villages, 48 abbeys, 
and a great number of priorjes, colleges, and 
monakeries, The men are heavy, but labo- 
rious, and lovers of good cheer; and the 
women are reckoned to be very handſome. 
They are Papiſts in all parts, except that 
which belongs to the Dutch. The produce is 
fine linen, lace, and tapeſtry. 

FLANK, /. | fanc, Fr. | that part of an 
animal below the loins ; the ſide of an army or 
fleet, oppoſed either to front or rear. In For- 
tilication, that part of a baſtion which reaches 
from the curtain tothe tace. 

To FLANK, v. a. to attack the fide of a 
battalion, or fleet; to be placed ſo as to be op- 
polite to the {ide of a baſtion, fleet, or place. 

FLANKER, /. a fortification jutting out ſo 
as to command the {ide of a body marching to 
an aſiault. 

FLA'NNEL, . fgrwlanc, Brit.] a kind of 
flight, looſe, woollen ſtuff, very warm. 

FLAP, /. | /eppe, Sax. ] any thing which 
hangs down broad and loote; the motion of any 
thing broad and looſe, or moving on hinges ; a 
blow given by the palm of the hand, &c. In 
Farriery, a diſeaſe in horſes, wherein the lips 
ſwell on both ſides their mouths, and are co- 
vered with blifters like the white of an egg. 
Fly ap is a piece of leather taſtened to the 
end of 4 ſtick, uſed to kill flies with. 

To FLAP, wv. 4. to heat with the palm of 
the hand, or ſome broad thin ſubſtance' which 
hangs l2oie; to move with a noiſe made by any 
thing broad ; to ply tlie wings up and down 
with a noiſe. 

To FLARE, «. „. | [ohnſon imagines it to 
be a corruption of p/are] to glitter, or flutter 
with oſtentatigus and ſplendid ſhow; to glitter 
offenſively, To be overpowered with, or be 
in too much light. To waſte away laviſhly, 
applied to the conſuming ot a can He or toper. 

FLASH, /. | 932%, Gr. | a ſudden, quick, 
traniitory, or ſhort blaze, or burft of light; a 
ſudden blaze or burſt of wit; a ſhort, traniieat 
fate. 

To FLASII. wv. „. to glitter, to fine with a 


TRI, PEPY 1 * 3 
GUICK and trap nent lame or 1. 


\ 
j 


but into wil, merriment, or bright thovoht. 


FLA\SHILY, al. in an -oftentatious or 


4 

ſnow: men er. N 
FIA SI, a. empty; vain; ofcentntious ; 
thovwy ; without reality or ſubſtance. 
— * - Ft, * E * 3 * * . 
FI. ASR. /. e Fr. | a thin bottle with 
| ; 2 11 . . 
a long and narrow neck, generaily covered gith 
wicker or withes: a imall korn: uſed 8 
ICR CT OI Withies; a 11% Dorn uled to Carry 


a 


| liqvors, or foods. 


| 


* . 1 pu 7 [1 
nt; tO burit out 


F LI 
eunpowder in. The bed in the carriage of 4 
piece of ordnance a narrow and de 
baſket. | 

FLA'SKET. /. [a diminutive of 
wicker baſket, in which cloaths are 
put by waſherwomen after waſhing, a 
ed to other uſes. 

FLAT, a. horizgntal, or level; without 
any ſlope. Smooth, applied to ſurlace. Le. 
vel with the ground. Lying along, or proſ. 
trate, Thin and broad, or more broad than 
thick. In Painting, without relief, or ſwell. 
ing of the figures. Inſipid, or untavoury, 
applied to tatte. Dull; without ſpirit; ft. 
Lid, applied to writings. Jepreſſed; deject- 
ed, Talteleis, or atlording no pleaiure, 
Downrieht; plain. 


ep wicker 


9,7 
fiat] a 
generally 


nd appli- 


tended pig ; a ſhallow ; the broad part or 
ſicke of a weapon, Depreſſion ; ſinking, ap- 
plied to thought or language. A ſurface with. 
out relief, protuberances, or prominences. In 
Muftc, a particular mark, implying that the 
note which it ſtands againſt is to be played or 
{ung halt a note or tone lower; and, when at 
the beginning of a line or ſpace, ſhews, that all 
the notes on that line, and within that ſpace, 
are to be ſung or played half a note lower thn 
they weuld be, if the mark of the fr woe 
not there. 

To FLAT, v. a. to make broad, ſmooth, 
and level. To make taitelels, or vapid, ap- 
plied to Hquor. Jo make inſipid, unpleatant, 
and diſagreeable. To deprive of iis vigour, 
ſpirit, or pleaſure, applied to thought er lan- 
guage. Neuterly, to grow ſmooth or fiat, op- 
poled to feel, To obitruct ; or deprive el 
ardour, ſpirit, or zcal. 

FLA'TLY, ad. horizontally, or withont 
ſloping, applied to ſituation. Smoothlx, or 
without prominences, applied to ſurface, With 
out ſpirit; dully, Plainly; in a dowutight 
raanner. 

FLA"FNESS, /,. evenneſs;* without ſlop- 
ing, applied to ſituation. Smoothneſs, wit'- 
out prominences, applied to ſurlice. Pead- 
neſs, or want of ſtrength and taſte, applied tv 
li DejeQion, or lJanguor, ap- 
plied to the mind. Want of force, vigour, 07 
'Ypirit; dulneſs ; frigidity, applied to fen. 
ments or writings. The, contrary of Hr., 
or acuteneſs, applied to ſound. 

To FLATITLN, v. à. to beat down, or te- 
move anv prominences or proturberances m a 


ſurface; to make tmooth; to beat level witn 


14 LIE AP > 1 - Creritiels « to 
the ground; to make taitelets, ol [pirit en: z © 


e. 18141 
UCL) 70 | f IEK. 


5 * 
1 191 N . 1. 8 * 33 * leere ot 

FLA TER, a. the comparative derree 

* 


fat, formed after the manner ot the Saxen, 
by ad4:ng #7 to the poſitive. 

153 14951 33 len 1 + kv 

FIA ATT ER, / the perſon or inſtrument br 


h any-unequal ſuztace is made plan 4 


To FLAT TER, v. a. | fater, Fr.] to com 
1 1 
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pliment with talle praiſes 3 to pleale on 
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1 . . At av ne tatl0td. 
I © excite Or ratiie talle hopes and CY; Tos 
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FLAT, /. an even, level, ſmooth, and ey. 
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veurs to gain the favour of another by praiſing from fleas, | 
hum for virtues he has not, by applauding his FLE'A-BITE, [ #:-4;te} /. the red mark 
vices, and by ſervile and mean compliauces cauſed by a flea. Figurauvely, a ſmall or 
with all his humours, trifling hurt. 
FLA'TTERY, /. a ſervile and fawning| FLE'ABITTEN, [ feebitt:n] a. ſtung or 
boliiyiour, attended with ſervile compliances bitten by fleas. 1 ü | 
20 d ohſeguiouſnets, in order to gain a perſon's] FLEAK, | fleek] . | floccus, Lat. See 1 
e FLAKE Ja ſmall thread, lock, or twilt. oY 
© FLA\TTISH, a. ſomewhat level, ſmooth, FLEAM, /. a ſmall inſtrument of pure mY 
er mire broad than thick. ; ſteel, ufei in bleeding cattie, by placing one a 1 
KA TULENCE, or FLA'TULENCY, /. | of the lazcets on the vein, and driving it in 1 
vundinets; fulneis of wind; a ſwelling, or with 4 blew. x 
ure fenfation, occafioned by wind lodged in To FLECK, v. 4. [Heck, Teut. |] to ſpot ; = 
the inteftines, Figuratively, emptineſs ; va- to mark with, a different colour. 8 
nity; arcineſs; want of ſolidity, applied to] To FLE“ OK ER, v. a. [See Fleck] te 9 
ſeutimen: ſtreak or merk with different colours. | 39 
FEA TULENT, a. [ Hatulentus, Lat.] FLED me preter. and participle of FLEE, 1 
ch wih air; windy, FHlatulent tumours, to run away; not properly uied for that of 1 
Maeine, are ſuch as eafily yield to the Fx, to make uſe of wings. 1 
„and readily return, by elaſticity, to their To FLEDG E, v. a. [| flederen, Belg. ] to 1 
rt orm. Figuratively, empty; vain; tu- turniſh with wings; to cover with feathers. 3% 
ul; or yelling without ſolidity or fubitance. | FLE'DGED, part. or a. full teathered itt 
FRAPUOSITY, /. [from flatur, Lat. able or qualified to fly. | 1 F, 
windel z a ſwelling occaſioned by an expan-| To FLEE, [| pret. and part. fed] v. u. to "3nd 
$109 07 rar®lattion of air included in any part run away from danger; to endeavour to avoid 1 
of the body. danger by flight. This word is now almott 7 
| LA TUOUS, 4. abounding with included | univerſally written y; though, properly, to 44 
ait or wind; windy, Ay 18 to move with wings; and to fee, to run by 
FLATUS, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, wind away. 1 
Fricke in any part of the body, FLEECE, .. [ fs, Sax. ] the woolly cover- Wes 
eo tilly could by inligeſtion, and a grofs in- ing ſhorn off the bodies of ſheep; as much al 
U perten on, or the rarefaction of the wool as is ſhorn off one ſheep. ] 17 
nme tood we ſwallow. To FLEECE, wv. a. to ſheer the wool off a 4 
es, 4. of a flat hape; with the|ſheep. Figuratively, to ſtrip, plundsr, or de- N 
be. Ut bart downwards. prive of every thing valuable. 18 
BY , D. 2. to make an oftenta-j FLEE'CED, a. having or wearing fleeces, IS: 
"ring ſhow in drets. Figu- Stripped or plundered, 4 
irh pride. To FLEER, v. 2. | fleardian, Sax. ] to turn 8 
ching looſe and gaudy. {a thing to mockery, or ridicule ; to mock ; to lf 
rel1{h, or a power of ex-|deride with infolence or impudence; to leer; 1% 


£11 4f'on on the organs of |to addreſs with a deceitful grin of civility. 

„ fweetavis, or agreeable] FLEER, /. mockery expreſſed either in 
„applied to the ſmell. words or looks. 

US, 4. agreeable to the taſte ;|  FLEE'RER, / a mocker. 

; or pleaſing to the ſmell. FLEET, FLEOT, or FLOT, / in the 
v, S1x. | a crack, breach, names of places, are derived from fect, Sax. 
any thing. a bay or gulph. 

o crack. Figuratively, | FLEET, /. [ fect, Sax. ] denotes a company 
of (hips of war belonging to any prince or 
. without crack or defect. kate; alſo, any number of trading ſhips fail= 
„ H. a, to ſcrape or pare à ing together, and deſtined to the lame port or 
RE. | part of the world. 
tutl of cracks, flaws, or de- FLEET, a. | flictur, IN. } ſwift, applied to 

pace, or motion. 
the ſibre of the plantf To FLEET, v. x. | fiotan, Sax. ] to fly 
| ſwittly; to vaniſh; to he tranſitory, or of 
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made of flax ; elembliag | ſhort duration. Actively, to ſkim the water ; 
and Enenets, | to live merrily, or paſs away with pleaſure, 
„nn, Belg. ] to {trip off | applied to time. F/-er the time careleisly.'? 
pellicle, membrane, or | Shakeſpeare 


any thing. | FLEE'TINGDISH, F. a thin diſh uled 
= tliat {trips off the ſkin. in dairies, to ſkim or take the cream off 
ria” | 


dax. | in Natural | milk. 


red 121 ect. remarkable for its FLEETLV, ad. ſwiftly; nimbly 5 with a 


1 
9 1 


fucks the blood of human | quick motion. 

ger large animals. FLEE'TNESS, 7. ſwiftneſs of motion. 

v. a, to cleank or tec FLESH, /. [ joe, Sax. ] in Anatomy, a 
8 fibrous 


FLI 


fibrous part of an animal body, ſoft, bloody, 
and ſerving as a covering to the bones; the 
body, oppoſed to the Jou/; the muſcles or ſoft 
part of an animal body, oppoſed to the in, 
Gones, or other tendons. Animal fond, oppoſ- 
ed to that of f/bes Animal nature. 

To FLESH, v. 4. to initiate ; v eſtabliſh 
in any practice; to glut ; to ſatiate. | 

FLE'SH-HOOK, /. a hook or ferk, uſed 
to take meat out of a pot, or caldroy, 

FLE'SHLESS, a. without fleſh. 

FLE'SHINESS, /. carnal or ſenſual paſſi- 
ons and appetites; carnality. 

FLE'SHLY, à. corporeal ; human, oppoſed 
to ſpiritual ; carnal. 
FLE'SH-MONGER, J. one who deals in 
fleſh. ö 

FLE'SHY, a. plump; full of fleſh; fat. 
Pulpous and plump, applied to fruits. 

FLET, part. paſſ. of To Fleet. Skimmed. 

FLETCHER /. [from fleche, Fr.] a per- 
fon who makes bows and arrows. 

FLEW, the preter. of Fly. 

FLEW, /. the large chaps of a deep-mouth'd 
hound. 

FLE'WED, a, chapped; mouthed. 

FLEXIBILITY, J the quality of admit- 
ting to be bent; eaſineſs of being perſuaded. 

FLE'XIBLE, a. | Hexibilis, Lat.] poflible 
or eaſy to be bent; pliant; obſequious; eaſily 
complying with; ductile, or manageable; to 
be formed by diſcipline and inſtruction, 

FLE'XIBLENESS, / pofſibility or eaſineſs 
to be bent, oppoled to &ri/zlene/s or /tiffneſs ; 
compliance; tractableneſs; eaſineſs to be mov- 
ed by advice, perſuaſion, or inſtruction. 

FLE'XILE, @. [ fexilis, Lat.] pliant; eaſy 
to be hent, or turned out of its courſe, 


F L 
together; the birds produced in the ſame ſea« 
ſon. A volley, or ſhower of weapons diſchars. 
ed at the ſame time. Figuratively, heat or 
ſoaring of imagination. 

FLI'GHTY, | fuy] a. fleeti ift | 
motion; wild; 15 — n in 

FLIMSV. [Aimzy] a. weak; feeble; 
without ſtrength, body, or ſtiffneſs, apphied to 
manufactures, Mean, ſpiritleſs. 

To FLINCH, v. u. to ſlirink from an 
ſuffering, pain, or danger; to withdraw from 
pain or danger; to fail. \ 

FLI'NCHER, J. he who ſhrinks or fails in 
any affair. 

To FLING. v. a. [pret. and part. flung] 
to caſt or throw from the hand; to dart er 
throw with violence; to ſcatter ; to move for- 
cibly; to caſt reproach to eject or caſt away 
as uſeleſs or hurttul. To fling down, to throw 
upon the ground with force; to demoliſh or 


deſtroy. Je fling off, to baffie in the chale; 
to deteat of a prey. Neuterly, to flounce; to 
wince. 


FLING, . the act of throwing or caſting; 
the ſpace or diſtance to Which any ching is 
thrown or caſt; a gibe; a contemptuous ſneer 
or remark. | 

FLI'NGER, / one who throws a thing; 
one who caſts a contemptuous ſneer at a perſon 
or thing. 

FLINT, /. [ Hint, Sax. ] a ſemi-pellucid 
ſtone, compoſed of cryſtal debaſed, of a ſimi- 


lar ſubſtance, of a blackiſh grey, free from 
veins, naturally inveſted wich a whitiſh cruſt; 
ſometimes ſmooth and equal, but more fre- 
quently rough; remarkably hard; uſed tor 
ſtriking fire with ſteel, and in glaſs-making, 
Figuratively, any thing remarkably hard, ine 


FLE'XION, / [| feexio, Lat.] the act of penetrable, or obdurate. 


bending, or changing from a itraight to a 


crooked line; a double; a bending; the ſtate of N. Wales. 


a thing bent; a turn or motion towards any 
uarter or direction. . 
FLE'XOR, / [Lat.] in Anatomy, appli- 
ed to the muſcles which act in contracting or 
bending the joints. 


FLE'XUOUS, a. | fexurfrs, Lat.] „ 


ing; full of turnings and meanders; bending; 
crooked; variable; unſteady. 

FLEXURE, / | fexura, Lat.] the form or 
direction in which any thing is bent; the act 
of bending; the part bent; a joint; obſequi- 
ous or lervile cringing, 

To FLI CKER, v. a. | fliccerian, Sax. ] to 
flutter; to have a fluttering motion; to move 
the wings up and down with a quick motion. 

FLIE, /. See Fry. 

FLYER, J. one who runs from danger; 
that part of a machine, which, being put into 
a ſwiſter motion that the other parts, equa- 


| FLINT, the capita! town of Flintſhire, in 


It is commediouſly ſeated on the 
river Dee, and ſends one member to parlia- 
ment. It was formerly noted for its caſtle, 
where Richard II. took ſhelter on, his arrival 
| from Ireland; but having quitted it, he was 
taken priſoner by the duke of Lancaſter. The 
' caſtle now is in a ruinous condition: the al. 
ſizes are ſtill held in the town. It l 125 
miles S. W. of Cheſter, and 194 N. W. of 
London. 

| FLUNTSHIRE, a county of N. Wales, 
29 miles in length, and 18 in breadth 3 
| bounded on the N. by the ſea, on the N. E. 
by an arm of the ſea, on the S. by Denbigh» 
ſhire, and on the S. W. by the ſame county. 
| It contains 28 pariſhes, and one market-towny 
which is St. Afaph; for the capita) has no 
market. It is full of hills, intermixed with 
a few vallies, which are very fruitful ; and 
the inhabitants are long-lived. The mer 


lives, regulates, and continues the motion of are the Wheler, the Tagidog, the Severt» 


the reſt. The ficr of a jack.“ 


FLIGHT, [| #7] /. | fyght, Sax. ] the act 
of running away, in order to avoid danger; 
the ad of moving from one place to another, 
to eſcape danger; the act of moving by means 
ef wings; a flock of birds moying in the air 


and the Dee, It ſends two members te parli- 


r 
ament ; one for the town, and the other to 


the county. 3 
FLINTV, a. made of flint; _— ; 
flints or ſtones. Figuratively, ſtrong. Hat 


75 heart; cruel; not to be pe * 
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FLO FLO 


treaties, or the view of miſery. [wings with a noiſe; to play with a noiſy mo- 1 
n TT cant-word] a drink uſed in|tion of a broad body ; 6 a down ws Fn Po 
hips, made of ſpirits, beer, and fugar. parts or flap of a hat. ; | "y 
FLIPPANT), à. [ from FL Ar] nimble; FLO REN, J. a gold coin of Edward III. in v3 } 
moving quickly, applied to the tongue. Pert; value fix ſhillings. : = 1 | 
] talkative. FLO RENCE, an ancient, large, ſtrong, 15 | 
FLIUPPANTLY, ad. in a pert, talkative, and celebrated city of Italy, and capital of | 
or fluent manner. : Tuſcany. It contains 89 convents, 22 hoſpi- 1 
To FLIRT, v. 4. to throw any thing4tals, 152 churches, 9 gates, 4 fountains, 17 i 
| 
7 


ww we 


with a jerky or quick elaſtic motion. To large ſquares, and 160 ſtatues, the moſt re- 1 
move with quickneſs. Neuterly, to jeer or] markable of which is the Venus ot Medicis, 
vive at one; to turn about perpetually; to be thought to be the moſt beautiful and finely fi- "i 
unſte:dy and fluttering. : niſhed piece in the world. The river Arno 4 
FLIRT, / a quick, ſudden, elaſtic motion; | runs through this city, and divides it into two 1:38 

a ſudden trick. A pert young huſſey; aj unequal parts, which communicate with each +89 
young Auttering, gadding laſs. other by four large and handiome ſtone- ; 
FLIRTA TION, / a quick, ſprightly mo- bridges built over the river. It is deſende by 9 
ten. A cant-word among the women. a ſtrong citadel and two torts, beſides the walls, i 
To FLIT, v. u. [ fitter, Dan. See FLEET ]| which are about fix miles in circumference. {154 
to Hi awav; to remove or migrate, To flut- | The ſtreets are paved with flag-ſtones, and peo- i739 

tur, or rove on the wing, To be tranſient, ple may walk through every ſtreet under pi- I 

dar, or unſtable. azzas; but ſome of them are ſo narrow, that 17 

FLIT, a. wift; nimble; quick. carriages cannot paſs through them; and there it 
ELITCH, / | fycke, Dan. | the fide of af are alſo many paper windows, The Great lf. 

* 


Hog, without the head, ſalted and cured. Duke's palace is a ſuperb ſtructure, It is an 
FLUTTER-MOUSE, J. a bat, or fluttering! archbiſhop's fee, has an univerſity, and an a- br 
mouſe. | cademy to teach young geatlemen their exer- F 
FLUTTING, / | Fit, Sax. ] a reproachful | cifes. The gallery of the ancient palace is a- i! 
accuſation ; an offence, or fault. bout 400 feet in length, and its cabinet full of B 
FLIX, / [corrupted from ax, Sax. ]| curiofities. It is ſeated in a delightful plain, 338 
coun; fur; foit hair. | ſurrounded with pleaſant hills. It is 45 miles 1 
To FLOAT, | #:t] v. u. | Hotter, Fr.] to S. of Bologna, go S. E. of Mantua, and 1253 N. {HH 
ſwim on the ſurtace of the water; to move W. of Rome. Lon. 11.24. E. lat. 45. 46. N. 1 
eat]; in che «ir, applied to the flight of birds. FLO RET, /. | feurette, Fr.] in Botauy, an 
To pals in a light and fwimming manner. imperſect flower. _ 
FLOAT, | #7] /,. the act of flowing, op-| FLO'RID, a. [ floridus, Lat.] productive 
poled to the +45 or reflux of the tide. Any | of, or covered with, flowers. Bright, or live- 
tung contrivel fo as to ſwim and ſuſtain a bur- ly, applied to colour. Fluſhed with red, ap- 3h 
en on the water; the cork, or quill, by , plied to the complexion. Embelliſhed with 89 
which the bite of a fiſh is diſcovered. . | chetorical figures, applied to ſtyle, 9 
FLOCK, /. | fore, Sax. ] a company off FLORIDA, a large country of N. Ame- nh 
birus, or hecp, diſtinguiſhed from Herde, rica, extending from the river Panuco, in New 
wiich are of oxen. Figuratively, a multi- Spain, all along the Gulph of Mexico and the 
tu le of men. Alto a lock of wool. N. Sea, to the 38th degree of latitude, It 
lo FLOCK, v. 2. to gather in crowds or | comprehends Louiſiana, Florida, Georgia, and 
ret numbe a part of Carolina. Here are a great number 
Jo FLOG, v. 2. {from fagrum, Lat.] to|ot the native Americans, who are of a red 
hib with a rod. copper colour, with long cozrſe black hair, 
FLOOD, | 2:4] {. | fled, Sax. ] a body of and without beards, and have no hair on their 
Water; a cor river; a deluge, inundation, | bodies. They go almoſt naked, beſmear their - 
overflowing of water; a flow of tide. bodies with oil, and worſhip the ſun. They 
lv FLOUD, Hud] v. a. to cover with | bring their children up to warlike exerciſes, 
ae hunting, and ſwimming. Both men and wo- 
FLOY'DGATE, { /idgat'] fe. a'gate, or men are exceeding active, and they can climb 
(ne by which any water-courſe is ſtopped, up the highett trees with incredible agility, 
775 C4221, at pleaſure. That part ot this country poſſefled by the 
_ FLOOR, /. ug, Teut.] the broad or] French and Spaniards was ceded to the Eng- 
"©1124 put of an anchor, which takes hold {lith by the treaty of peace in 1763, in whoſe 
of the Sround, hands it continued till 1481, when it was taken 
FL. Ok, / { far, Sax.] that part of a|by the Spaniards, and ceded to them by the 
ne on which a perſon treads, treaty of peace in 178g. 
| FLOOR, v. a. to cover that part of a FLORI DIT, / treſhneſs or redneſs of 
FM « perſen walks on with planks. colour. ; 
„ LOO RING, /, the matter with which“ FLO'RIDNESS, /. freſhneſs of colour. A 
#7 09 4 room 1s laid on which a perſon | rhetorical embelliſhment, applied to ſtyle. 
"a 110 een FLORV'FEKOUS, a, [ florifer, Lat.] pro- 
1.0, a. [from flap] to clap the ducing flowers, d 
| FLO'RIN, 
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FLO FLU 
" FLO'RIN, 7. { Fr. | a coin fo called, becauſe | ſpirits.“ Pope, An uninterrupted ſtrea 
firſt ſtruck by the Florentines. That of or continvation of words. ne, 
Germany is valued at 2s. 4d. that of Spain at FLOW ER, /. [ flour, Fr.] that 
48. 4d. halfpenny ; that of Palermo and Sicily plant which contains the organs ot genere 
at 2s. Gd. and that of Holland at 2s. tion, or the parts neceſſary tor the propa» : 

FLO'KIST, /. | flearif, Fr.] a perſon curi-|tion of the ſpecies, The male et 8 
ous and {killed in the names, nature, and cul- | thoſe which have no germen, ityle, or "ag 
ture of flowers. Female flowers are ſuch as contain the der. 

FLO'SCULOUS, a. [ f:/culus, Lat.] com- men, ſtyle, er fruit, and are called fraitfy 
poſed or having the nature or form of flowers. flowers. Hermaphreodite flewers ate ſuch as 

To FLOTE, v. a. to ſkim. contain both the male and female parts. Fi. 

FLOTSON, /,. in Law, goods that float, guratively, an ornament or embelliſhment : 
without an owner, on the ſea. 7 the prime, bloom, or flouriſhing part oi 1 

To FLOUNCE, v. . ¶plonſen, Belg.] to the molt excellent or valuable part of any 
move with violence in water or mire; to thing, Sywon. Beauty, like a flower, fades 
ſtruggle or daſh in the water. To move with | through length of time, and may wither ſud. 
paſſion or anger. To adorn with flounces, ap- |denly by an accident. 
lied to dreſs. 

FLOUNCE, /, any thing ſewed to a gar- forth flowers or bloſſoms; to bloom, or be 
ment by way of ornament, and hanging looſe in bloſſom; to flourith, or be in a proſperous 


part of a 


ſa as to ſwell and ſhake. ſtate. To troth, ferment, or manite, applied 
FLOU'NDER, /. | fynger, Dan.] a ſmall | to liquor, 
flat fiſh. FLOWER vz 1vcr,/. [ flenr di 5%, Fr.] 


To Fl OU ND ER, v. A. from flaunce] to in Heraldry, is a bearing reprelenting the 
ſtruggle with violent and irregular motions, lily, called the queen of flowers, and the true 
like a horſe that ſtrives to ditengage himſelf | hieroglyphic of royal majeſty ; but ot late it 
from mue. has been borne in ſeveral coats. 

FLOUR, J the fine white powder of wheat, FLO'WERET, / ( fleurct, Fr.] a ſmall or 
of which bread 1s made. - ' [imperfect flower. 

To FLOU'RISH, [ furi/h) V. n. | Hor to, FLO'WERINESS, . the ſtate of aboundir 

Lat. | to bloom, or be in bloſſom; to be in in flowers, or ornaments. 
vigour ; to be in a proſperous ſtate ; to make | FLO'WERY, a. abounding with, adorned 
uſe of rhetorical figures; to diſplay with va- with, or full of, flowers, 
nity or oftentation, applied to language. To FLO'WINGLY, | f3ingly] ad. with rea- 
move in eddies, circles, or wanton and irre- dineſs, quicknels, or volubility of speech; 
Eular motions. In Muſic, to play an overture. | with abundance. 
Jn Writing, to form the decorations or orna- | FLOWN, [Ain part. of Fes or FLy} 
menits of penmanthip. In Fencing, to move | gone away ; run away; puffed up; or elated. 
a weapon in circles or quick vibrations, To| FLU'CTUANT, part. | fuftzuans, Lat. I was 
adorn ; to embellith ; to grace or ſet off. vering ; uncertain ; doubting. | 

FLOURISH, r /. any embelliſh-} To FLU'CTUATE, v. . Huctus, Lot.) ta 
ment. Figuratively, beauty. An oſtenta- roll to and fro like waves; to float backwards 
tious diſplay of wit or intelle dual abilities and forwards; to move with uncertain and 
In Penmaiiſhip, figures or ornaments formed haſty motion ; to heſitate; to be irrelolute, 
by lines curiouſly interwoven, 


undetermined, or in douot, 

FLOU'RISHER, { flarifber |. a mere boaſt- FLUCTUA'”FION, / [fiuuatis, Lat. ] the 
er: one who is in the height ot proſperity. | motion of waves or water backwards and 107- 

FLOU'RY, à. covered with the fine duſt;wards; a ſtate of ſuſpence, irre{olution, of 
or meal of corn, uncert. inty. 

To FLOUT, v. a. [ fuyter, Belg. ] to mock, FLUE, , a ſmall pipe or chimney to con- 
deride, or infult with contempiuous mockery. | vey air, heat, or ſmoke ; ſoft  dowity or far: 
Neuterly, to behave with contempt ; to fneer. |ealily wafted by the wind. 5 

FL OUT, /. a mock; a jeer; a contemp- FLU'ENCY, /, the quality of flowing, or 
tuous and inſulting expreſſion or action. continuing in motion without interruption or 

FLOU”TER, /. a perſon who derides, | intermiſfion ; ſmoothneſs of ſtyle or num: 
mocks, or jeers another. | bers ; readineſs, copiouſneſs or volubility ol 

To FLC. [#5] v. 1. {| fowarn, Sax.) to ſpeech. 8 
run or ſpread, applied to water. To move, or FLU'ENT, a. | fluens, Lat. ] liquid; fiow- 
be in motion, oppoſed to ſtanding waters. ing; in motion; ready; eaſy flou ing; copi- 
To riſe, or ſwell, applied to the tide. To | ous, applicd to ſpeech. 
melt, applied to the effect of heat on metals, | FLU'ENT, /. a ftream, torrent, or run- 
Wax, &c. To proceed from as an eſtect. ning water. egos 
To be full of liquor, applied to drinking FLUID, a. [ fluidus, Lat.] having the 
veſſels. To write ſmoothly, or ſpeak elo- | parts eaſily ſeparable; flowing like water. 
quently. FLUID, / in Medicine, any avimal juice; 

FLOW, [#7] /. the rife or {well of 1 liquor, whoſe parts yield to the ſmallett 
a ſudden plenty or abundance. Ae of force impreſſed, and, by yielding, ae —_ 


To FLOWER, Se. [ feurin, Fr.] to put 
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FLU FOA 


moved among each other. water i is raiſed, and driven violently againſt the 


PI. lr Y, / | fluidite, Fr.] a quality of | ſhores. Figuratively, a concourle or conflu- 
body, whereby the parts are ſo diſpoſed as 'ence. The ſtate of being melted; that which 
gde over each other all manner of ways, and facilitates the melting of a body when mixed 


vive way to che lent preſſure. with it, 


2 


FLUIIDNEsd, /. that quality in bodies| FLUX, a. | fluxut, Lat.] inconſtant; not 
te to firmneſs, by which they change durable; flowing; maintained by a conſtant 
cir Ar or yield to the le iſt pre! jure. ſucceſſion. of parts, 


'\{MIERY, /. a kind of tovd made off To, FLUX, v. a. to melt. In Medicine, to 


em. RY and water, boiled or evaporated to a falivate ; ; to evacuate by OE 


tence. Figuratively; mere pretence; FLU'XION, /. [ fluxic, I. at. the act of flo 


FLUNG, \particip. and preter. of FLI NO] ſudden collection of morbid matter in any 
Jen, or Catt, followed by In, into, down, part of the body; the velocity by which a 
* flowing quantity is increaſed by its generating 
FLU OR, . [Lat.] a fluid ftate, * motion. In Arithmetic, the method of finds 
i een, / a guit; an batty, ſudden | ing an infinitely fmall quantity, which, being 
dm of wind, Hurry; a violent taken an infinite number of times, becomes 
among Or e of mind. equal to a given quantity 
To F. Us, . [ fluyſen, Belg. ] to flow] To FLY, v. n. \ preter. Feu or fled s 
„ehe; to come in haſte; to produce; part, fled, or flown | Hegau, dax. ] to move 
uh colour in the face by a fuuden. flow | through the air by means ot wings; to aſcend 
las of blood, Actively, to elate, or in the air. To paſs or perform a journey with 
vate. great expedition, To burſt atunder. To 
FLUST, a. freſh ; full of vigour. dran or ſhiver. To attack or ſpring with 
FLUSH, / an ciHux 5 a ſudden impulſe; aſ violence. To fall on ſuddenly. To fiy in rhe 
nent tow. In ming, a certain number of | fire ce of a perſon, is to infult him with opprobri- 
he ſame fort, j ous language, or any act of outrage. To act 
To FLUSTER, , a. from faph] to make! in defiance of, Toe ffy out, to burſt into paſſi- 
and red with drinking. on; to {tart violently from any direction. Te 
luce, Fr. ] a wind inftrument, | / Fy, to dilcharge a gun, or other fire-arms. 
© Common and German, The Adtively, to run away, or attempt to eſcape 
| > played by putting wy "TE into any danger; ; to avoid, to ſhun. 
„and breat] ing into it. he Ger-“ FLY, Fs [ flegge, Sax. | a ſmall winged 
, ite most melodious of the _— and | inſe& of diFereut ſpecies ; that part of a ma- 
ng the e voice, is not put | chine, which, when put into motion, conti- 
'h, but founded by a hole a little | nues it with great fwiftneſs, and thereby regu- 
he upper end, the vm itfelt be- {lates and preſerves the motion of the other 
a4 tompion or plug. In Ar- parts; that part of a mariner's compaſs on 
endicular channels or cavities | which the thirty-two winds are drawn, over 
Nuit of a cojamn or pilaſter, | which the needle is placed, and faſtened un- 
m the infide of 4 flute when cut in | Jerneath, 
To FLY'BLOW, .. a. to taint with flies; 
„. to cut channels in co- to fill with maggots. 
ere. N FLV BOAT, /. a kind of nimble, light veſ- 
E, a, having channels or hollows. ſe] tor failing. 
LU TITER, v. x. | fletiran, Sax j to FLYER. Y one that runs away from battle, 
ne Wings with a quick and trembling | or endeavours to eſcape danger by flight; any 
; to move about with great low and | thing that cuts its paſſage through the air by 
but with no conf! equence; o he in] means of wings; that part of a jack which 
be in a os of uncertaiaty4 to | moves round on a pivot horizontally, and 
| irregularly. To pulpit: ite, ap- thereby keeps the other Pr In motion, 
To hurry the mind, or put FOAL, [/ #t] {. Ala, Sax, ] the offspring 
1, oa violent commotion; or young of a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. 
PB3.2 J. v vibrationz;. undulation, or The word Colt is now applied to a young horſe. 
cuir motion; confuſion; an} To FOAL, [V] v. a. to bring forth young, 
lered poſition, applied to a mare, or other beaſt of burthen. 
. 7, | fuviaticus, Lat.] be long- FOAM, [Fim /- [ fam, Sax. ] the white 
diting rivers. ſfpittle which appears in the mouth of a highs 
e Lat.] the act of flowing; | mettled horſe. 
away, and giving place to To FOAM, [Jim] v. 7. to have the mouth 
ine, an extraordinary iſſue covered with white frothy ſpittle; to froth; to 
tome kumour or matter; a gather foam. To be in violent emotions of 
"1 5 1 the bowels are excoriated and | paſſion, alluding to a high-mettled horſe, who 
d a 62d; flux, In Hydrozraphy, | foams at the mouth when checked, or under 
r p2ridi.cal motien of the ſea, hap- unwAling reſtraint. 
ice n tyentyefour hours, whereby the} FO AM, [/ amy | 4, covered with _— or 
White 
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ing; the matter that flows. In Medicine, a 
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FOL 


FOB, /. [ fuppe, Teut.] a ſmall pocket 
made in the inſide of the waiſtband of a pair of 
breeches, wherein the watch is uſually carried. 

To FOB, v. a. | fuppen, Teut.] to cheat; 
to trick; to defraud by ſome low ſtratagem. 
To ſhift off. 

FO CAL, a. belonging to a focug. 

FO'CUS, /. in Geometry and 7 Ok Secti- 
ons, is applied to certain points in the parabo- 
la, ellipſis, and hyperbola, where the rays re- 
flected from all parts of theſe curves concur 
and meet. In Optics, it is the point wherein 
rays are collected, after they have undergone 
reflection or refraction. 5 

FO DDERN. / [ ſachre, Sax. ] dry food ſtor- 
ed up for cattle againſt winter. 

To FO DDER, v. 4. to feed or ſupply with 
dry food. : 

FO'DDERER, / the perſon who ſupplies 
Cattle with dry tood. 

FOE, /. | fah, Sax. ] an enemy, or perſon who 
is bent to hurt one either in war or private lite. 
An adverſary; an opponent, applied to opinions. 

FOE'TUS, | ferus] /. Lat.] a child in the 
womb after it is perfectly formed. 

FOG, / | fog, Dan. | a thick cloud, conſiſt- 
ing of groſs watery vapours, floating ncar the 
ſurface of the earth, : | 

FO'GGINESS, /. the ſtate of being dark 
or milty by a low cloud, confiſting of watery 
vapours, floating near the ſurface of the earth 
or water. 5 

FO'GGY, a. full of dark, cloudy, and moiſt 
yapours. 

FOH, interjeZ. an interjection uſed to 
expreſs abhorrence, or offence received by 
ſome object, meaning that it gives geeat of- 
tence, and is excethvely diſagreeable. Com- 
monly made uſ@$oi when offended by a ſtink, 
or very offenſive ſmell. 

FOFBLE, / Fr.] a weak or blind fide; 
a natural infirmity or tailing. 

To FOIL, v. a. [ae, old Fr.] to de- 
feat or get the better of an enemy, but not a 
complete victory. 

FOIL, / a defeat, or miſcarriage; an ad- 
vantage gained over an enemy, not amounting 
to a complete victory. Something of another 


white frothy ſpittle. | [in Compoſition, ſignifies the doublin 


FOL 


| the ſame 
number twice, or the ſame quanchy er 
, 


thus zwo-fold is twice the quantity: , 
Feld, twenty times gan ee 

0 0 FOLD, v. 4. to pen or incloſe ſheep in 
a fold; to double; to plait or turn back 4 
piece of cloth, ſo as to double over and cover 
another part. Figuratively, to incloſe, to in. 
clude; to ſhut; to embrace with the arme 
claſped round a perſon. 

FOLIA'CEOUS, a. [ fliaceus, Lat.] con- 
ſiſting of thin pieces, laminzz, or leaves. 

FO'LIAGE, /. F feuillage, Fr. | an aſſem- 
blage of flowers, branches, leaves, &c. In Ar. 
chitecture, the repreſentation of ſuch flowers, 
branches, leaves, &c. as are uſed for embel. 
liſhments on capitals, friezes, or pediments. 

To FO'LIATE, wv. a. { /oliatus, Lat.] to 
beat gold into thin plates, laminz, or leaves. 

FO'LIATING. / applied to looking-glafſes, 
is the ſpreading a compoſition that will firmly 
adhere to the back of the glaſs, and reflect 
images. The compoſition is called foil, and 
made of quickſilver, mixed with tin, and othe 
ingredients, | | 

FOLIA'TION, /. [ foliatio, Lat. ] the act of 
beating into thin leaves. In Botany, a collec. 
tion of thoſe tranſitory or fugacious coloured 
leaves called petals, which conſtitute the com. 
paſs or body of a flower. 

FO'LIO, J. [ in folic, Lat.] a large book, 
whoſe pages are tormed by a ſheet of paper once 
doubled. In Commerce, a page or leaf in an 
account or book. 

FO'LIOMORT, a. | felium mortuum, Lat.] 
a dark yellow, or colour of a dead leaf, vul- 
garly called philemet. See FEUILLEMORT, 

FOLK, /. [| felc, Sax. ] people, uſed only 
in familiar diſcourſe ; nations, or mankind in 
general; any kind of perſons, 

FO'LKSTONE, a town of Kent, with 2 
market on Thurſdays. It was once a flouriſh- 
ing town of large extent, containing five pariſh 
churches, which are now reduced te one ſmall 
church, and three meeting-houſes. It 1s 2 
member of the port of Dover, and governed by 
a mayor and twelve jurats; contains about 350 
houſes, moſtly built with brick, and diſpoled 
into three narrow paved ſtreets. The inha- 


colour, uled by jewellers to augment the luſtre, 
or heighten the colour, of a ſtone or diamond. 
A blunt ſword uſed 'n fencing, from fouiler, Fr. 

FOI'LER, / one who has gained an ad- 
vantage over an enemy. 

To FOIN, v. a. | peindre, Fr.] to puſh or 
make a thruſt with a weapon. 

FOIN, /. a thruſt or pufh with a weapon. 


bitants are chiefly employed in fiſhing, Neat 
it is Stangate cattle. It is ſeated on the ſea- 
coaſt, 8 miles S. W. of Dover, and 725 E. by 
S. of London. 
FO'LLICLE, / | felliculus, Lat.] in Ana- 


tomy, a cavity, bag, or veſicle in a body, with 


ſtrong coats. In Botany, the ſeed-veſſel, caſe, 
huſl:, or cover, wherein ſeveral kinds of ſeeds 


FOI'SON, /. yen, Sax. | plenty; abun- 
dance. A word now out of uſe. 

To FOIST, w. a. | favuſſer, Fr.] to inſert 
ſomething not in an original ; to interpolate. 

FOESTY, a. See Fus rv. 

FOLD, /. | faid, Sax.] the ground where 
ſheep are confined. Figuratively, a flock of | 
ſheep. A boundary or limit. A double; one 
part turned cover and lying upon another; the 
Plait or doubling of a garment. Hence fit, 


are incloſed. 

To FO'LLOW, [ fl]. a. [ folgian, Sax. ] 
to go aſter or behind a perſon; to purſue as an 
enemy; to attend on as a ſervant; to ſucceed 
or happen after, in order of time; to proceed 
ſrom as a conſequence, or effect; to imitate, 
or copy. To obſerve, to aſſent, or give c- 
dit to. To attend to; to be buſied with.“ To 
confirm by new endeavours. 


FO'LLOWER, ae I. one who con. 


er goes af 
ant ; aſſoc. 
tator, or C. 
FO LL 
falſe concht 
neis, or W. 
glience or 
wildomy 0 
reflection. 
To FO! 
cheriſh wit 
or 11quors, 
ſupport ; | 
FOME 
in Medici 
hot flame 
decoctions 
trom boil! 
any part | 
ME 
porte. 
FOND 
loov ] to 
or valued 
Guivent; 
much del 
thing. 
io F( 
dulzence. 


To 0 


FOO 
or goes after another; a wr attend 
ant; aſſociate; companion z a ſcholar z imi- 
or copier. : 
% LLY, / Lie, Fr.] the act of drawing 
falſe concluſions from juſt principles; a weak- 
neſs, or want of underitanding z an act of neg- 
glience or paſſion, unbecoming the gravi:y of 
Wiſdom or the dictates of cool and unbiaſſed 
tection. jy 

- To FOME'NT, wv! a. [ fomentor, Lat.] to 
cheriſh with heat; to bathe with warm lotions 
or liquors. Figuratively, to encourage; to 
ſupport ; to cheriſh. | : 

FOMENTA'TION, /. [ fomentation, Fr.] 
in Medicine, a partial bathing, or applying 
bot Aanrels to any part dipped in medicated 
de octions; the liquor or decoctions formed 
trom boiling medicinal ingredients, with which 
any part is to be fomented or bathed. 

FOME'NTER, J. an encourager or ſup— 
order. 

FOND, a. {a word of uncertain etyma- 
loev] fooliſh; filly 3 indifcreet Trifling; 
or valued by tolly. Fooliſhly tender and in- 
dultent; loving to an exceſs; taking too 
much delight in, and too eagerly coveting, a 
thing. 

io FOND, v. a. to treat with great in- 
dulvence, or wich an indiſcreet exceſs of love. 

To FONDLE, v. a. the ſame as Fox. 

FO'NDLING, / a perſon uſed with too 
much indul-ence, and beloved to an excets. 

LI O'NDLY, ad. fooiuhly, indilcreetly, in- 
judiciouſly, With an excels of tenderneſs, 
miulz-nce, or love. 

FO'NDNESS, /. fooliſhneſs ; weakneſs ; 
went of judgment ; an excels of love, indul- 
pence, and tenderneſs, 

FONT, /. us, Lat.] a ftone or marble 
volle, in which the water uſed in baptiſm is 
contained in a church. 

FONTANEL, /. [| fontanelle, Fr.] in Sur- 


gerv, an ine, or artificial ulcer formed to dil- 
ch ige humours, 

FIUONTA'NGE, { Fr. ] a knot of ribhands 
at the top 0! the head-dreſs. Out of uſe 


FOOD, / | fadan, Sax. | whatever is taken 


in ate mouth and ſwallowed to repair the 
wants al nature, Figuratively, any thing 
which cheriſhes. 

FOO DLEUL, a. fruitful; or plentifully 
proauseng things proper tor the nouriſhment of 


* 
4+ 


t00L, , one who has not the uſe of 


rein or judgment. Ficuratively, one who 
C0 fitertents tolly ; a b.floon, or jeſter. In 
Janptore, an idolater ; a very wicked perſon. 
In mmon con: erfatic u, uled as a word of ex- 
teme contempt and ſtinging reproach. To 
el, is totrifie, or play pranks, or act 
„one void of underitanding. To make a 
Jt, 1s to raiſe a perſon's expectations, and 


,vpoInt them. 

To FOOL, V. u. to trifle; to toy; to 
bj Act.vely, to deceive ; to cheat, uled 
Wil.: C of, To infatuate. 


700 LERY, J. habitual folly, An att of 


FOP . 
folly or indiſcretion. An object of folly. 

FOOLHA'RDINESS, /. indiſereet cou. 
rage, or boldneſs. 

FOOLHA'RDY, a. daring, bold, or ad- 
venturous, without diſcretion or prudence, 

FOO'LISH, a. void of underſtanding; in- 
diſcreet; ridiculous ; unreaſonable. 

FOO'LISHLY, ad. weakly; without un- 
derſtanding; indiſcreetly, 

FOOT, commonly, with its derivatives 
and compounds, pron. Aut, futball, futting, 
of utman, &c.] J. Tre fer! [ fot, Sax. | that 
part of an animal whereon it itands or walks. 
In Anatomy, the extremity of the leg. Figu- 
ratively, that part with which any thing is ſup- 
ported, in the lame manner as the foot ſupports 
the body of an animal; the lower part or baſe. 
The intantry of an army, oppoſed to cavalry. 
Motion; agitation, or action. In Greek and 
Latin poetry, a certain number of leng and 
ſhort ſyllables conttituting a dittinct part of a 
verle. A mealure conſiſting of 12 inches. Or 
foot means walking, oppoled to travelling on 
horſeback, or in a carriage, To /et on faut is 
to begin, to give rile to. ; 

To FOOT, v. a. to ſpurn, kick, or ſtrike 
with the foot; to ſettle 3 to plan. In Dan» 
cing, to make a noiſe with the toot reſem- 
bling the tune played by the muſic; to 
tread. 

FOO'TBALL, / a ball made of leather 
and filled with wind, by means of a bladder 
included in the inſide. 

FOO'TBOY, / an attendant in livery. 

FOO'TCLOTH, / a ſumpter-cloth. 

FOO'TED, 4. ſhaped in the foot. 

FOO'TING, /. ground for the foot or 
any thing to reſt on, Foundation; baſis ; 
ſupport; root; place; tread; walk; or the 
found of a perſon's ſeet in walking. A par- 


ſo as to echo the ſound of the tune. 

FOO'TMAN, /, a ſoldier that marches 
and fights on ground, oppoſed to a hor/cman. 
A menial ſervant in livery. 

FOO TMANSHIP, /. the art or office of 
a runner. 

FOO'TPACE, , a flow manner of walk- 
ing. 

FOO'T-PAD, /. a highwayman that robs 
on foot. 

FOO'T-PATH, /, a narrow way which 
will admit only foot-paſſengers, not being 
wide enough for horſes or carriages. 

FOO'T-STALL, [Voit lau] ſ. a woman's 
ſtirrup. 

700 TS TEP, . an impreſſion left by the 
foot in treading. Figuratively, any trace 
mark, token, or ſign. 

FOO'TSTOOL, J a ſtool whereon a per- 
ſon places his feet. | 

FOP, /. [a word probably made by chance, 
and therefore without etymology ] a perſon of 
weak urerſtanding, and great pretence to 
knowledge and wiſdom; or rather a perſon 
affecting delicacy too much both in dreſs and 
behaviour. 


FOP. 


ticular manner of moving the feet in dancing. 
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OR FOR 
FO'P-DOODLE, /. a fool, command-to abſtain from any thing. 
FO'PPERY, / impertinence, or folly. FORBI'DDENLY, ad. in fuch a manner 

Aﬀectation of ſhow in dreſs, and importance| as is prohibited; in an unlawful manner. 

without ſolidity; foulery; affectation; or af- FORBUDDEN, part. railing abhorrence 

fected trifiing. _ averſion, or awe; obliged to keep a reſpect. 
FO'PPISH, a. fooliſh; idle; vain; vain| ful didance. 

in ſhow ; gaudy ; attende4 with too great anf FORCE, /. | force, Fr.] power; vizour ; 


affectation of ceremony in behaviour. active power; ſtrength of body; violence; 
2 je q 3 , 
FO'PPISHLY, ad. after the manner of a|validity; an armament; or a company of 
fop; vainly ; oftentatiouſly. men or ſhips intended for war; warlike pre. 


FO'PPISHNESS, /. ſhowy, oftentatious, | parations, uſed generally in the plural. Vir. 
and affected vanity. 90 | tue, or efficacy; deſtiny; neceſſity; ſtreſs or 

FO PLING, /. a petty fop; a coxcomb of | emphaſis ot a ſentence. 
the ſecond order. ; To FORCE, v..a. [forcer, Fr.] to compel 

FOR, prep. | for, Sax. ] becauſe, or ona perſon to do a thing againſt his will; to over. 
account of. Thit which we, fo» our un- power by ſtrensth; to drive by violence; to 
worthineſs, are unworthy to crave.” fiber. draw or puth by main ſtrength; to get from by 
With reſpect or regard to.“ For bulk, mere violence. In War, to take or enter a city dy 
inſects. Iale. Uſed often with as before iti violence; to ſtorm. To raviſn. Uſed with out, 
in this ſenſe. Inſtead of; in the character | to extert a thing which ſhould be concealed. 
or likeneſs cf. Embrace for truth.” Licke. | FO'RCED, part, obliged to do a thing in. 
% Lay for dead, Dryd. - Ie retuled not to voluntarily, and by compulſion. Wrelied; 
die / thoſe wito killed him.” ye. Con- unnatural, applied to the ule of words, 
ducive or tending to, © It js fog the general | FO'RCEFUL, #&. violent; ftrong ; &riven 
good.” III. Towards, or with intention | with great violence. | 
of going to, a certain place. We tailed di- FO'RCE FULLY, ad. in a violent, imre- 
realy for Genoa.“ Aadiſ. With reſpect to; tuous, and rapid manner. 
on account of; concerning. Thus muchj FO'RCELESS, a. without ſtrength or force, 
For the beginning and progreſs.“ Burnet, In FO'RCEPS, . [Lat.] in Surgery, an in- 
confirmation or eitabliſhment, applied to ſtrument opening like a pair ot tongs, uſed to 
proofs. ** There is a natural, immuta'le, and extract any thing out of wounds. 
cternal reaſon for that which we call virtue.” | FO'RCER, J. that which drives, comre's 
Tilo. Agaiuſt, or as a remedy for. Good or conitrains by ftrength, power, or violche, 
For the tooth-ach.“ Gar e Ready, fit, pre- In Mechanics, the embolus or piſton « a 
pared, cr proper. If you be an undertak er, pump working by pulfion or force, oppoſe 
I am for you.“ Sha. In favour of; on the a ſucker, which works by attraction. 


fide of. ** Ariftotle is jor poetical juſtice.“ FO'RCIBLE, a. ſtrong; powerful; .vio- 
Duni, Fit; becoming. Is it Far you to lent; or eſſicacious; of great influence or 


ravage fea and land??? Ded. Followed by all, power; cauſed by torce, violence, or compul- 

it implies rotwwit/fianding. Confidered; or ſion, oppoled to wo/untary; valid; bin-ing in 

in proportion to. „Ie is not very tall, yet jaw, or conſcience z obligatory. 

for his years he's tall.“ Shak, | FO'RCIBLENRESS, /. the quality of effects 
FOR, conmu Fon, uſed to introduce and ing anv end by compulſion, or violence. 

give reaſous jor ſomething advanced betore ; | FO'RCIBLY, ad. ſtrongly; powerfu'ly; 

becauſe, Toraſmecb as implies ner, or becaufe. | fn as to make ſome impreſſion, or produce 


For why, becauſe; tor this reaſon that. ſome effect, by irreſiftible power or force. 
FO'RAGYE, [farago, Fr.] in War, pro-| © FO'RCIPATED, 2. [trom forceps, Lit.] 
viſions for the horles and cattle. formed like a pair of pincers, ſo as to open 
To FO RAGE, v. u. to go in ſearch, of and ſhut. 
forage. | FORD, /. d, Sax. ] a ſhallow part of 4 
FORA MINOUS, a. [from frramen, Lat.] river. Sometimes it ſignifies a ſtream or river, 
ſu!! ot holes. To FORD, v. a. to pals a river without 


To FORBE'AR, erde] v. n. [pret. I ſwimming, or on foot. 
forbore, part. forborn | farbæan, Sax. ] to ceaſe | FO'RDABLE, a. paſſable on foot, 
from action; to pauſe, or delay; to decline; FO'RDINGBRIDGE, a town 0i Hampe 
to omit, or ahſtain from voluntarily; to en- (hire, whole market is on Saturday. Is 18 76 
dure with patience. Actively, to ſpare; to miles 8. W. of Wincheſter, and 874 W. by d. 
treat with clemency; to with-hold, . ol London. - i 

FORBE'AKANCE, | rbarance] ſ. thei FO'RDWICH, a member of the town and 
act of patiently enduring provocation or of- port of Sandwich, in Kent, fituated on the [le 
fence; commond of temper ; intermiflion; ver Stour, on the N. E. fide of Canter>u7 
ſuſpenſion ; lenity ; delay of punithment. and governed by a mayor, jurats, and comm 

v. 4. | pret. [ frbade, part. nalty. It has one ſmall church, built win 


* 


To FORBI'D, 
orbidden or forbid} | forbeodan, Sau.] to pro- ſtone and brick. The ſtreets are narrow, dir 
hibit any thing ; to command a: perſon not to and not paved. It is noted for its excchie 
perſorm a thing; to oppole z tO hinder, _ trout:, but has neither tair nor market; . 
FORBU DDANCE, J. a prohibition; or lies 3 miles trom Canterbury, and 8 . 
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gf Sandi. h. 
FOR! 7 


( Nes 
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CORE, in C 


to gwe Count! tel 
thing happen 


* 


2 1 24 e it ha 


o FORECA 


3 \ * IN 
1 * « \ is 


TY AST 


MN > 4 ** 


.T for e 


{irik when Aa body moves, oppoled to 


N, /. the deck 
DO, v. . 


$ (MM, . . 


17. Rs J. an 


LR, /. 


FOR 


Sax. ] that part which 


he part which appears firſt to 


thole 1 meet it, oppoſed to aft. 


omp! olition, trom the Saxon, 


prior ity of time, or before any certain 
J. See REFORB. 


; » FORE-ADVT SE, [ fore-advi e . N. 


betimes; to adviſe before a 


15 | OREN RM, v. a. to provide for an 


bens. 


To FORE U 0 DE, 2 u. to predict, or 
; vreſage, general! y applied to ſome 
fature Calamits'. 

oK EO bk. . a prognoſticator ; 
los hſaver; fortunetelier, or foreknower. 


ST, v. a. to plan, or prepare 


to contrive, to torelee, or pro- 


, /. contrivance before-hand ; 
u; proviſion againſt any tu- 


: anelight. 


11 5 


. h, /. one who ſoreſees and 
V luturs event. 
. E, % that part of a hip 


quoted before, or in 


* 0: a work. 


2. to 
to put a 


SE, | forebloze] v. 


uuez to prevents 


vw, to forecioje a mortgage is to 


ot regemptien. 

in that part 
wremoſt when ſhe ſails. 

to __ or ruin. 
or almoſt kill 

t n : 
o predeſtinate; 
rchand by an inevitable ne- 


the foremoſt part; the 


anceſtor; or one 
mocher, and belongs to 


ND, V. 


= to ſorbid ; to 
or; to fecrue before. hand, 
the finger next to the 


1 7 plural hr 4e. that foot 


110 irct} the head. 
. aA, to quit, reſign, give 


deſore; to be pait, from 
nceitor, progenitor, 


part of the 


' * 
picture, which ſeems to 


that part of a horſe 


= 


rider; the chief, or moſt 


ly; timely; be- 


— 


: * * 
125 * eat 


Pais. 


F 
part of the face from the eyebrows to the hair, 
Figuratively, impudence; afſurance. 

FO'REHOLDINGS, J. [plural] predic= 
tions; omens; forebodings; filly and ſuper- 
ſtitious prognoſtications. 

FO'REIGN, | pron. f5rrin] a. [rain, Fr.] 
of another kingdom or country; remote; not 
allied; oppohic ; inconfiſtent with; 
cileable with. Excluded; diſtant; or not ade 
mitted to one's acquaintance, or company. 

FO'REIGNER, | firriner | /, a man who 
is born in, and comes from, another country.; 
the produce of another country; exotic. 

FO'REIGNNESS, [ forrinnefs | / remote- 
neſs ; ſtrangeneſs; want of relation to ſome- 
thing. 

To FOREJU'DGE, v. a. to judge before. 
hand; to judge without proot ; to be prepoſ- 
tefled or prejudiced againſt. | 

FORE|U'DGED /e Court, in Law, is 
when an officer is banifhed or expelled a court 
tor ſome offence, for not appearing to an 
action dy bill filed againſt him, in which caſe 
he cannot officiate tiil he appear to the bill. 

FORE JU DGER, J. in Law, a judgment 
whereby a perſon is deprived of, or put by, 
the thing in queſtion. 

To FOREKNO'W, rens] v. a. to have 


kn: owleage of a thing beide it happens; to 
toreſee. 


FORFKNO'WABLE, [ forentable] a. poſ- 
ſible to be known before it happens. 

FORFKNO'WLEDGE, | forenitedge] fe 
knowledge of _a thing befcre it happens. 

FO'RELAND, p; 
of land jutting out into the ſea; a promontory.« 

FORELA'Y, v. a. to lay wait tor; to 
take in a ſnare or ambuſh. 

FO'RELOCK, /. the hair which grows on 
the fore part of the head, In a thip, a little 
flat wedge, like a piece of iron, uſed at the 
ends of bolts, to keep them from ſtarting, or 
flying out of the holes. | 

FYO'REMAN, /. the firſt or chief perſon 
in any aſſembly, or among any workmen. 

FO'REMAST, /,. in a ſhip, a round large 
piece of timber, ſeated in the foretop, on 
which is borne the foreſail. 

FOREME'NTIONED, part. 
tioned, quoted, or cited before. 

FO'REMOST, a. firſt, or before others 
in place or ſituation; chief, or before others 
in dignity. f 

FORENA'MED, part. or a, [See For r- 
MENTIONED | named, mentioned, or ſpoken 
of before, in a former part of a work, 

FO'RENOON, F/. the firſt part of the day, 
meaxſured from the dawn to the ncon, or 12 
o'clock. 

FORENO'TICE, /. a token, or informa- 
tion of a thing or event before it happens. 

FORE'NSIC, a. | fcrofs, Lat. | belonging 
to a court of law or judicature. 

To FOREOR DA'IN, 7. a. to determine 
or order an event be'ore it happens. 


FO'REPART, /. the frit part, or, begin- 


„ proncunced ferred] ſ. the 


ning, applied to time, That part which is 
ary 


irrecon- 


in N a point. 
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FOR 


frft when a thing or perſon moves. 


pened, or paſt betore a certain period. 


To FORERU'N, v. a. to precede, or go ferethought] to have an idea or c 


before; to introduce as a meſſenger. 

FORERUNNER, /. an harbinger, or 
meſſenger lent before to prepare the way, or 
give notice of the .approach of ſome perſon 
who is to follow; a ſign or omen, forethewing 
the approach of ſome tuture event. 

To FORESA'Y, v. a. to predict, or give 
notice of ſome ſuture event. 


FOR * 


FORETE'LLER, /. one who gives notice 


FIREPA'ST, part. that which has hap- of things future before they happen, 


To FORETHI'NK, v. a. [preter. and part; 


oncepti 
of a thing in the mind before it "cons ig 
exiſts ; to plan or contrive beſore-hand. 

FO'RETHOUGHT, [pron. foretbam} |. 
anticipation, or forefight; a provident _ 
againſt ſome future event. 

FORETOO'TH, J. a broad flat tooth in 
the front of a perſon's mouth; named the 
inciſor. 


To FORESEE', v. a. [pret. foreſaw, 


FO'RETOP, / that part of a woman's 


part cip. argen] to ſee a thing beforehand; | head-dreſs, or a man's peruke, immediately 


to hive knowledge of ſomething which is to 


happen. 


To FORESHE'W, v. a. See Fox ESHOW. 

To FORESHO RT EN, v. a. to ſhorten 
figures, for the ſake of ſhewing thoſe behind 
them. 

To FORESHO'W, [ foreſh3] v. a. to pre- 
dict; to prognotticate, To repreſent betore 
It comes. 

FO RESICGHT, [Voreſit] /. the act of ſee- 
ing or perceiving a thing beſore it happens; 
the act of providing againit any future event. 

FORESIGHTFUL, [foreſful] a. having 
the knowledge of, and preparing againit, any 
future event. 

To FOREST'GNIFY, v. a. to give notice 
or token of an event before it happens. 

FO'RESKIN, /. the membrane which co- 
yers the head of the penis ; the prepuce. 

To FORESLO'W, [reg] v. a. to delay, 
impede, or obitruct; to loiter. | 

FOREST, a parliament town of Scot- 
land, in the ſhire of Murray, go miles W. of 
Elgin. 

FO'REST, / [Fre, Brit.] a large uncul- 


' 


above the forehead. 
FO'REWARD, /. the van or front of an 
army. | 
To FOREWA'RN, [ forewanrn | V. 4. to 
give a perſon advice beforehand ; to caution a 
perſon from doing a thing beforehand. 
FO'RFAR, a ſhire of Scotland, which ſend; 
three members to parliament, one for the 
ſhire, and two for the burghs of Perth, &c, 
FO'RFAR, a town of Scotland, in a ſhire 
of the ſame name, ſeated near a lake, from 
whence a river proceeds that runs into the 
Tay. It is 14 miles W. of Montroſe. 
FO'RFEILT, | pron. for fit] .. forfed, Brit.] 
ſomething loſt or paid by way of puniſhmenc 
for a crime; a perion liable to puniſhment, or 
one who is condemned to death for a crime. 
To FO'RFEIT, | forfit] v. a. to lose a 
privilege enjoyed before, or pay a lum of 
money as a puniſhment for ſome crime, 
FO'RFEIT, [Vu] part. liable to be ſei- 
zed, or loſt, either as to right or poſſeſſion, on 
account of the commiſſion of a crime, or the 
breach of the conditions in a contract. 


FO'RFEITABLE, [| forfitable} a. liable 


tivated tract of ground overgrown with trees. 
In Law, a certain territory of woods, grounds, 
and fruittu} pattures, privileged for wild beafts, 
fow!s of the toreſt, chaſe, and warren,' to reſt 
and abide in, in the ſate protection of the king, 
for his pleaſure. 

FO'RESTAFF, / an inftrument uſed at 
fea for taking the altitudes ot heavenly bo- 
dies. 

To FORESTA'LL, [ forffau!!] v. a. | fore- 
Hallau, Sax. | to anticipate; to prevent; or tobe 
troubled on account of ſome calamity before it 
happens. To prevent a perſon from doing a 
thing by doing it before him. To buy commodi- 
ties before another, in order to raiſe their price. 

FORESTA'LLER, [| firefauller] ſ. one 
who intercepts commodities as they go to 
market. 

FO'RESTER, / | foreſter, Fr.] a perſon 
who has the charge of a foreſt; one who in- 
hahits a foreſt. 

To FORETA'STE, wv. a. to have a 
ſtrong idea and earneſt of a thing before it 


" exiſts ; to anticipate ; to taſte before another. 


FORETASTE, /. anticipation of. 


To FORETE'LL, v. a. | preter. and parti- 


ciple feretold] to prophecy ; to give notice of 
a thing or event before it happens, 


to be loſt on non-performance of certain con- 
ditions, or on being guilty of any particular 
action. 

' FO'RFEITURE, [ forfiture] /. [fofai- 
ture, Fr. See FoxrFEx1T| the act of loling 


or paying on account of ſome omiſſion o 


crime; the puniſhment ſuffered by loſs of 
ſomething in a perſon's poſſeſſion ; the thing 
paid or loſt as a puniſhment ; a fine. 

| FORGE, /, 7 Fr.] the furnace where 
jron is properly tempered, or the place where 
it is beaten into any particular form. 

To FORG E, 89 | forger, Fr. | to form by 
'the hammer ; or beat into ſhape ; to make by 
an means; to counterfeit, or falſtiy. 

FO RGER, /, one who makes, or one 
who forms by beating; one who counterfeits 
la thing. 

| FO'RGERY, /. the crime of counterfeit- 
ing in order to detraud or impoſe upon; ihe 
act of fabrication z ſmith's work made by 
forging. 

To FORGE'T, v. a. [preter. forgot, part. 
forget, or forgotten | | forg ytan, Belg. ] to loſe tie 
memory or remembrance of; to neglect. 

FORGE'TFUL, a. not retaining 2 thing 
in the memory ; cauſing oblivion or ee 
- gligent; neg ; CAareie.s, 
e vezle GE TEULNESS 
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FORGE'TFULNESS, /. the habit of lo- bringing a certificate from ſome lawyer that 


gag the memory or 5 of a thing; 
eligence, or neglect. : ; 
To EORGUVE, v. a. [ forgifan, Sax. ] [pret. | 
„gave, part. forgiven | to paſs by A crime , 
without puniſhment ; to pardon a Crime; 1 
criminal; to remit; to forego; or not to in- 
ib upon a right. 
gl NESS, /. [ forgifeniſſe, Sax. ] 
pardon of an offence or an offender 3 willing- 
neſs to pardon 3 remiſſion of a ſine 3 or the for- 
ving a perſon a ſum ot money which he owes. 
| O%GUVER, / one who toregoes his right 
to a debt, or patles by an offence without pu- 
niſument or anger. f ; 

FORK, /. Hreb. Brit.] an inſtrument 
made with two prongs, ſharp at the point, and 
uſed in eating: when it has a very long han- 
ale, and three prongs, it is called a rridert. 
The point or forked part of an arrow. 

Tz FORK, v. . to ſhoot into blades, 


Pronge, or diviſions, like thoſe of corn when 
it avpcars above ground, or the heads and 
hort, 0 cattle. 

FO RKED, a. formed with two or more 
arts, 1elerabling the prongs of a fork. 

EOWRKEDLY, ad. in the form of a fork. 

FO'KKEDNESS, / the quality of open- 
ing into wo parts, retembling the prongs of 
a fork. 

FO'RKY, a. opening in two parts, and 
ported live the prongs of a fork, or the head 
Ol an arrow. 

LO RN, a. [ forloren, Sax. ] deſtitute; 
forlaken ; wretched ; loſt; deſperate. Forlorn 
lebe, thoſe ſoldiers who are ſent on any deſpe- 
rate £iverprize, or make the firſt onſet in a bat- 
tle; bee, as the term imports, deflitute of all 
6/1, and, as it were, doomed to periſh. 

FORLURN, J. aloft, foriaken, friendleſs, 
or {12:viet3 perion, 

FORLO'RNNESS, % a ſtate wherein a 
perſon is void of hopes, deſtitute of friends, 
ans 11v9lved in ſorrow or miſery. 

FORM, {. | forma, Lat.] the external ap- 
ce, ſhape, or particular model of any 
-1ty, elegance of appearance. Regu- 
method, or order, applied to placing 
ber the arrangement of the parts of a 
„% ie. External appearance, or mere ſhow, 


2. 09 


. Aiy ſtated method, or eſtabliſhed 
F . Along ſeat or bench. In Schools, 


„ 1iviion of ſcholars. In Hunting, 
' ved of a hare, from fyrmtha, Sax. a 


7 
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TY \ 
FOAM, v. a. | formo, Lat.] to make 
| mals. To model to any particular 
o modiſy ; to ſcheme; to plan. To 
ny particular manner; as, “ He 

| » Sp 
' | troops.” To adjuſt; to ſettle. 
6 114 


foremoſt. 


eto / ance. Ceremony; external | 


A pauyperis, ſ. Lat. in the quality, or 


St to be able. to pay the charges; in 
» he makes oath that he is not 


1 TN. 


1” a C 9 1 
mer, of a poor man] in Law, is 
1 4 perſon has cauſe of ſuit, but is 


el. 4 3 3 k 5 | A 
s Pounds, his debts being paid, W man. 


his cauſe 1s a juſt one, the judge admits him 
to ſue in forma pauperis, i. e. without paying 
fees to the couniellor, attorney, clerk, or the 
ſtamp-duty. This cuſtom has its beginning 
from ſtat. 11 Hen, VII. c. 12. 

FO'RMAL, a. ¶ formalis, Lat.] ceremonious; 
ſolemn ; preciſe; Txat to affectation; cone 
according to certain rules or methods; regu- 
lar; m<thodical ; merely external. 

FO'RMALIST, /. [formalifle, Fr.] one 
who practiſes external rites and ceremonies 
with great ſtrictneſs; one who prefers appear- 
ance to reality; or affects to ſeem what he is 
not, 

FORMA'LITY, F. ceremonious exactneſs 
to exceſs or to affectation; ſolemn order, ha- 
bit, or dreſs, In Law, the rules preſcribed or 
cuſtoms obſerved in carrying on any cauſe. 

To FO'RMALIZE, v. a, | fermalifer, Fr.] 
to form, make, or model. To affect forma- 
lity ; to be fond of ceremony. A word now 
not in uſe 

FO'RMALLY, ad. according to eſtabliſhed 
rules, cuſtoms, ceremonies, and. rites; in 
a preciſe manner; with too great affectation 
of ceremony ; externally, or openly. 

FORMA'TION, /. | formatio, Lat. ] the act 
of forming, making, or producing a thing; 
the manner in which a thing is made. 

FO'RMATIVE, 4. | trom formo, Lat. 
having the power to make. 

FO'RMER, J one that gives form to a 
thing ; a maker, - 

FO'RMER, a. | from forma, Sax. firſt, 
Hence former and formoſt, commonly written 
Foremoſt is generally applied to 
place, rank, or degree, and former only totime 
before in time; mentioned before another; 
paſt. © Former times.“ 

FO'RMERLY, ad. in times paſt. 

FO'RMIDABLE, a. [ formidadilis, Lat.] 
terrible; dreadful ; occafioning great fear, or 
apprehenſion of trouble and danger: to be 
feared. 

FO'RMIDABLENESS, /. the quality of 
exciting terror, or the apprehenſion of danger 
the thing exciting the paſſion of fear. 

FO'RMIDABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to excite fear, 

FO'RMLESS, a. ſhapeleſs, or without 
any regular form. 

FO'RMULARY,/. [ formulaire, Fr. Ja book“ 
containing the preſcribed rules or manner of 
performing any thing. 

FO'RMULE, /. formula, Lat. ] a ſet rule, 
or preſcribed form or model. 

To FO'RNICATE, v. a. | from fornix, Lat] 
to commit lewd actions. Not in common uſe. 

FORNICA'TION, /.[ fornicatio, Lat.] the act 
of incontinence between unmarried perſons. 

FORNICA'TOR, /, a fingle man who is 
guilty of an act of incontinence with an un- 
mar ried woman. 

FORNICA'TRESS, /. a fingle woman 
guilty of the crime of incontinence with an 
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To FORSA'KE, v. a. [preter. fonſooł, part. 
_pafit. /2r:/0k, or foi ſalen] | verſacken, Belg. | to 


leave in refentment, neglect, or diſlike ; to 
break off friendthip or commerce with; to leave 


or go away from; to defert; or withdraw 


any kind offices or aſſiſtance from a perſon. 

FORSA'KER, /. one who quits or deſerts 
in reſentment, diſlike, or neglect. 

FORSOO'TH, ad. | for/othe, Sax. ] in truth; 
ſurely; certainly. It is almoſt always uſed in 
a contemptuous or ironical ſenſe, 

To FORSWE'AR, [pron. foi re] v. a. 
 [ preter.* for ſwore, part. forfrvorn | to renounce, 
quit, or deny upon oath, Neuterly, to ſwear 
tallely ; to be guilty of perjury. 


FORSWE'ARER, ue] . one who 


ſwears a thing to be true, which he knows 
to be talſe. : 

FORT, /. { fort, Fr. Ja little caſtle or fortreſs; 
a place of ſmall'extent, fortified by art or na- 
ture, or both; or a work encompatſed with 
a moat, rampar', or parapet, to ſecure? ſome 
high ground or j ſſage. 

FORTH, ad. | forth, Sax. whence further, 
Furthiſi] forward; onward, or in advance, ap- 
plied to time. Before another, or in advance, 
applied to place. Abroad, or out of doors, 
joined with the verbs came or go. Out of, or 
beyond the boundaries of a place. Through 
ly, or from the beginning to the end. To a 
certain degree, On to the end. | 

FORTHCO'MING, @. ready to appear; 
not abſcondins ; not loſt. 7 | 

FORTHRU'GHT, ad. ſtraight forwards. 

FORTHWLI'TH, ad. immediately; with- 
out delay, 

FO'R'ViETH, a. [ geferteogorha, Sax. | the 
four tenth, or that which 1s next in order atter 
the thirty-ninth. 

FO'RCIFLABLE, a. that which may be 
rendered itronger by fortifications. 

FORTIFICA'TION, /, | fortification, Fr.] 
an art ſhewing how to render a place difficult 
to be taken by an enemy; a place ſtrengthened 
with ramparts, Sc. in order to defend it from 
the attacks of an enemy. 

FO'R'TIFIER, /. vae who erects works to 
ſtrengthen or defend a place; one who ſup- 
ports, countenances, fecures, or upholds. 

To FO'RTIFY, v. a. Fortier, Fr.] to 
ſtrengthen a place againſt attacks, by walls or 
works; to confirm, encourage, or invigorate; 
to eſtabliſu or confirm in a refolution. SY NON. 
We fortify a town, in ſtrengthening it againſt 
attacks, by walls and works. We garriſon it 
by placing ſoldiers in it, to defend it. 

FO'RTIN, / [Fr.] a little fort raiſed to 
defend a camp. 

FO'RTITUDE, /. | fortituds, Lat.] the act 
of undertaking dangerous enterprizes with 
calmneſs and ſerenity, and purſuing virtuous 
defgns unſhaken by menaces, or unmoved 
by diſcouragements or temptations. 

FO'RTNIGIIT, . | contracted from four- 
teen nights | the ſpace of two weeks. 

FO'RTRESS, /. Vortrage, Fr.] a ſtrong 
hold, or general name for all fortified places, 


FOS 
whether made fo by nature or art. 4 
FORTUITOUS, @. f fortuitur, Lat.] ha 
pening without the guidance or production - 
any rational cauſe; accidental ; caſual, or hx 
pening by chance. 6 . 
FORTU'I'TOUSLY, ad. by chance 
FORTU'ITOUSNESS, the quality of 


having no apparent cauſe. 


FO'RTUNATE, a.| fertumatus, Lat. Jucky; 

happy; ſuccefsful. : | 7 

FOU'RTUNATELY, ad. ſucceſsfully, 

FO'RTUNATENESS, / the quality of 
gaining the end of our wiſhes or actions. 

FO'RTUNE, / | fortuna, Lat.] a goddeſs 
worſhipped with great devotion by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, who believed her to 
preſide over human affairs, and to diſtribute 
vealth and honour at her pleaſure. Modern 
painters repreſent her as a naked woman ſtand- 
ing on a globe, with a bandage on her eyes, 
The good or ill which befals x perſon. Efate, 
or poſſeſſions. Ihe money which a man or 
wornan brings with them on marriage. 

FO RTUNE D, à. happening ſucceſ; 
ſucceſsful. Foretold. N 

FORTUNE-HU'NTER, / a perſon who 
ſeeks after women of great portions, in order 
to enrich himſelf by marrying one. 

To FORTUNETELL, v. ». to pretend to 
reveal the future events of a perſon's lite. 

* FO'RTUNETELLER, /. one who pretends 
to foretell the events which ſhall happen to 3 
perſon. 

FO'RTY, a. | feoxertig, Sax. ] fourtimes ten. 

FORUM. /. [Lat. ] a public place at Rome, 
where lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches 
in matters of property, or in criminal cauſes, 

FORWARD, ad. ferwweard, Sax. ]towards 
a place ; ſtraight before a perſon ; to a place 
which fronts a perſon. 

FORWARD, a. warm; willing or ready 
to do a thin®; premature, or ripe too ſoon; 
preſumptucus 3 confident 5 in the fore-part, 
oppoſed to behind, Quick; haſty; almoſt fi- 
nithed ; begun and far advanced. 

To FORWARD, v. à. to promote or 
quicken a defign ; to accelerate, haſten, or ad- 
vance in growth or improvement ; to encou- 
rage, or patronize an undertaking, 

FO'RWARDER, /½ he who quickens or 
promotes the performance of a thing. 
FO'KWARDLY, ad. eagerly ; haſtily; 
raſhly ; ina hurry, 

FO'RWARDNESS, / eagerneſs or readi- 
neſs to act; quicknels or readineſs to learn; 
earlineſs, or early ripeneſs; contidence, or lels 
reſerve and modeſty than becomes a perſou's 
age and dignity. | 
FO'RWARDS, ad. ftraight before; froma 
perſon's face in a ſtraight line or motion. 
FOSSE, %%%] J. | os, Brit.] in Fortificz- 
tion, a ditch or moat. 

FO'SSET. See FAUCET. 

FO'SSLL, a. [ f:/ilis, Lat.] dug out of the 
earth. 

FO'SSIL, / 2 body formed under the ſurface 
of the earth ; or a body diſcovered by di . 
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TER. 2. 4, [foftriatt, Sax.] toſ ture; one who forms figures of metal by melt- 
Er 1 Sr cheriſh — food ; to nurſe = or pouring it into moulds. 
or bring up a young child ; to pamper, encourage, To FOU'NDER, v. a. | fordre, Fr.] applied 


nouriſh ; 


train up, or educate z to theriſh, or forward. 


nurſing or bringing up a young child, 


OETER-ERO'THER, J, [fofter-brother, | . FOU'NDERY, %, { fonderie,” Fr.] a place 


Sax. | one bred up, ot nurſed by the ſame woman. 


COSTER-CHULD, /. [ fefter-cild, Sax, ] aj; FOU'NDLING, / a dropt child; a child 


child nurſed by a perſon who is not its parent. 


'OETER-DA'M, J a female beaſt, who FOU'!NDRESS, / a woman who builds, 


les and brings up-the young of another. 
5 568 TER. FA TIER, |. Lf er-feder, 
Sax. | one who nurſes or gives a child food in- 
&e:d of its father ; the huſband ofa child's nurſe. 

FOSTER-MO'THER, /. | fefter-moder, 
Su.] a nurſe, or woman who 'brings up the 
child of another. 

10S TER.-SON, / a boy nurſed by a per- 
ſon not his parent. 
0 000 DE 7 [Fr.] in War, a little mine 
za the manner of a well dug under ſome work 
„„ fortification, charged with barrels or ſacks 
01 gunpowder in order to blow it up, and CO- 
yored with earth. | 

FOUL, a. , Sax. ] dirty, filthy, or co- 
vered with mirt, oppoled to fair, or clean. 
I: pure ; polluted. Uiing indelicate, obſcene, 
or reproachſul expreſſions. Unclean, wicked, 
or deteſtable, in Scripture language. Notlaw- 
{ul or honelt. Hateful, ugly, loathſome. Diſ- 


graceſul, ſhameſul. Not bright; cloudy, or] FOURTEE N, 


tempeſtuous, applied to weather. Muddy, thick, 


avoiicd to liquors. Among ſeamen, entangled ; |zeotba, Sax. ] the fourth in rank or order after 


as, ** a rope is fol of an anchor.“ 
To FOUL, v. a. to daub; to bemire. 
FOU'LLY, dd. filthily ; naftily. 


TOU'LNESS, F{., the. quality which excites] FOU'RTHLY, | ferthly] ad. in the fourth 
in the mind an idea of dirtineſs attended with | place. 
loathing; pollution; hatefulneſs ; or atroci- FO'WEY, or FOY, a town of Cornwall, 
ouſnels of a crime; uglineſs, or loathſome de- | with a market on Saturdays. It is by ſome - 


formity ; diſhoneſty. 


FOULSHAM, a town in Norfolk, whoſe two members to parliament. Ir is ſeated on an 
market is on Tueſday. It is 111 miles diftant|aſcent, is fortified, 'and its haven well ſecured 


from London. 


To FOUND, v. a. | fundo, Lat.] to lay the |plare, and its markets well ſupplied with corn. 
bottom or foundation of any building; to efta- | It is 240 miles W. by S. of London. 


bliſb or erect; to give birth or origin to. 


* He founded an art.“ To raiſe upon, as on a | vatives is pronounced as in a , a winged ani- 
principle or ground, applied to doctrines. To] mal; a bird. In converfation, applied to the 


hx tirm. „ Fqunded as the rock.“ Shak, To 


ſet apart or give a ſum of money for building | ſmaller, which are called ird; but in books 


or maintaining an hoſpital, &c. 


To FOUND, v. @. [ funds, Lat.] to cat] To FOWL, v. . [ fiegelan, Sax. ] to ſhoot 


metal into any particular form by melting and 
pourins them into moulds, 


FOUNDA'TION, / | fordation, Fr. ] the 


Lowe! harte, or thoſe which ſupport the reſt off FO'WLING-PIECE, /. a light, ſmall gun, 
« 1921 or building; the act of laying the baſis | uſed for ſhooting birds. 


fun Þ . "1. - . 
rapport of any ching; the original, or riſe ; 


« revenue fettled and eſtabliſhed for any pur- of the dog kind, with a large buſhy tail, ſharp 


Pole, particularly applied to charities. 

E UUND ER, AY builder ; one who eres 
a! Euce, or builds a city; one who endows, 
07 ettaoiiſhes a revenue for the ſupport and 
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FO STERAGE, /. the office or employ of | ing or working. Neuterly, among Mariners, to 


MEINCnance of any hoſpital, college, Sc. one Cub; in the ſecond, a Fox; and afterwards an 
rte Of OLIE to any art or manufac- old Fox. Figuratiyely, a fly, cunning or art- 
ful 


FOX 


to Horſes, to make their feet ſore by hard rid- 
fink to the bottom. | Figuratively, to miſcarry. 
where melted metal is caſt into various forms. 
jexpoled by its parents. 


endows, or begins any thing. 

FOU'NT, or FOU'NTAIN, /. Lans, Lat.] 
a place where the waters of a river firſt break 
out of the earth; a ſmall baſon of ſpringing 
water; a jet, or a baſon which has an artificial 
ſpout of water; an original; firſt cauſe, or 
firſt principle. 

FOU'NTAINLESS, a. without a fountain 
or a ſpring. 

FOU'NTFUL, à. full of ſprings. 
FOUR, [6 ] [ formerly ſpelt fower] [feowe 
er, Sax. | two taken twice, or twice two, mark= 
ed 4 or iv. 

FOURFO'LD, [ for/ud] a. a thing repeats 
ed four times. l 

FOURSCO'RE, [| for/core] a. the number 
eighty. Sometimes uled ns ep for eighty 
years, when applied to a perſon's age. . - 

FOURSQUA'RE, [ Focfaubre] a. having 
four ſides and ER, for perfectly ſquare. 


orteen | a. four and ten. 


FOURTEE'NTH, [ ferteenth] a. [ feower- 


the tenth, 


FOURTH, [: forth] a. [ feertha, Sax. ] the 
firſt in order after the third. 


called Fox, and is a borough-town, which ſends 
wich block-houſes; is at preſent a good trading 


FOWL, | the ow in this word and its deri- 


larger ſort vf birds, todiſtinguiſh them from the 
the term 1s applied to all the feathered race. 


birds for food or game. 
FO'WLER, /. [ fugelare, Sax. ] a perſon 


who purſues or ſhoots birds. 


FOX, /. [| fox, Sax. ] a four-footed animal 


ears, of a rank or ſtrong ſmell, remarkable for 
its artifices, eſpecially when purſued, running 
very ſwiftly, and preying upon fowls and ſmall 
animals. A Fox of the firſt year is called a 


P FO'X-CASF, J. a fox's ſkin. 


or broken number. 


_ eafily deftroyed ; frailty. 
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' deſtroyed; liable to error, or to be ſeduced. 


proceeding from the weakneſs and infirmity of 


n 
ful perſon. | 1 
To FOX, v. a. to cheat, or trick. In 
rewing, to give liquor a ſtrong diſagreeable | 
taſte, generally applied tow the effects of hot 
weather; to make a perſon drunk or fuddled. 


FO'X-GLOVES, /. the name of a plant. 

FRA'CTION, [ frakfpor] /. | frattio, Lat.] 
the act of breaking or violating any obligation, 
or treaty; a rent in a piece of cloth, &c. In 
Arithmetic, a part of an integer or whole num- 
ber. Fradions are diſtinguiſhed into vulgar or 
common, and fexageſimal or decimal; and 
thefe again have their ſubdiviſions. 

FRA'CTIONAL, a. belonging to a fraction 


FRA CTIOUS, [ frakfhious] a. [ Fractus, 
Lat.] peeviſh; quarrelſome. | 

FRA'CTIOUSNESS, rat ſbionſneſa] /. 
peeviſlineſs, or a diſpoſition of mind which ren- 
ders a perſon uneaſy at trifles. 

FRA'CTURE, . [ Fractura, Lat.] a diſſo- 
lution or breaking of the parts of a ſolid thing 
from each other. In Surgery, the breaking or 
ſeparation of a bone by ſome accidental ' vio- 
lence. 

To FRA'CTURE, v. a. to break a bone. 

FRA'GILE, a. | fragilis, Lat.] brittle, or 
eaſily broken. Figuratively, weak; uncer- 
tain; eaſily deſtroyed. 

FRAGULITY, /. eaſineſs of being broken. 
Figuratively, weakneſs, or the quality of being 


FRA'GMENT, / | fragmentam, Lat.] a 
broken or imperfect piece, or part. , 

FRA'CMENTARY, a. compoſed of frag- 
ments or broken pieces. Not elegant, nor 
much in ufe. 5 

FRA'GRANCE, or FRA'GRANCY, /. 
Hagrantia, Lat.] ſweetneſs of ſmell; an a- 
greeable ſcent or pleaſing odour. 


FRA'GRANT, a. | fragrars, Lat.] odo- | 


rous; ſmelling ſweet. 

FRA'GRANTLY, ad. with a ſweet ſmell. 

FRAIL, /, a baſket made of ruſhes; a ruſh 
for making baſkets. 

FRAIL, a. [| fragilis, Lat.] weak; eaſily 
decaying ; ſubject to faults or foibles; eaſily 


FRAILLNESS, /. weakneſs, or liableneſs 
to decay, applied to the texture of bodies. Li- 
ableneſs to error, applied to the mind. 

FRA'TLTY, /. [ frailties, plural] weakneſs 
of reſolution; infirmity; liableneſs to decay; 
liableneſs to be deceived or to do amiſs; a fault 


our reaſon, and the condition of our nature. 

FRA'ISCHEUR, /. [Fr. ] freſhneſs; re- 
freſhiag coolneſs. N 

FRAISE, /. [Fr.] a pancake intermixed 
with thin ſlices of bacon. 

To FRAME, v. a. [| fremman, Sax. ] to 
ſhape or form things ſo that they may match 
each other, or be eaſily put together ; to regu- 
late; to adjuſt; to form to any rule; to com- 
poſe by means of the imagination; to plan; to 


FRAME, J, a fabric; any thing forme! of 
various parts or members ; the ſupports of 
chair ; any thing made ſo as to incloſe . 
or hold together ſomething elſe; e , = 
gularity; methodical Ygifpoſition of pats; 
ſhape ; projection; ſcheme, or plan. f 

FRA MER, /. a maker a contriver: 


who compoſes or makes a thing confifing of 


various parts. 
FRA'MLING HAM, a town of Suffolk 
with a market on Saturdays. It js a large 
place, and defended by a high wall, built ö 
the Saxons, But its chief ornament is 24 
church. It is 87 miles N. E. of London. 
FRA MPOLD, or FRA'MPUL, a. pet. 
viſh; croſs grained; quarrelſome, | 
FRA'MPTON, a town in Dorſetſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, It is 1294 miles M. 
by S. of London. Yo: 8 
FRANCE, a large country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the Netherlands, on the 
E. by Germany, Swiſſerland, Savoy, and the 
Alps, on the S. by the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Pyrenees, and on the W. by the ocean, It 
is about 600 miles in length, and 560 in 
breadth ; and the air is pure, healthy, and tem- 
perate, It is ſo happily ſeated in the middle 
of the temperate zone, that ſome makeit equal 
to Italy, with regard to the delightfulneſß of 
the landſkips, and the fertility of the foil : 
however, it 1s certainly more healthful, The 
ſoil produces corn, wine, oil, and flax, in 
great abundance; and they have very large 
manufactures of linen, woollen, ſilk, and lace. 
They have a foreign trade to Spain, Italy, 
Turkey, and to the E. and W. Indies. Th 
themſelves reckon that the number of inhabi. 
tants is 20,000,000, This kingdem contains 
21 univerſities, 18 archbiſhopricks, 12 purlag 
ments, 12 boards of accounts, 12 courts 
aids, two courts and go mints for coining mo- 
ney, and two ſupreme councils, beſides the 
grand council, and g1 governors. The king 
has the title of Moſt Chriſtian, and was the 
moſt abſolute monarch in Europe till the 
month of July, 1789, when, by one of the 
{trangeſt revolutions that ever took place in the 
political world, he was diveſted of all abſolute 
authority, and is now one of the moſt limited 
monarchs. By a late decree of the national al- 
ſembly, who have now the management of all 
public affairs in their own hands, they have 
taken from the king the power of making war 
and peace, have aboliſhed all titles of peerages, 
it being their opinion, that no diſtinctions 
ſhould be known, but ſuch as ariſe from vir- 
tue, genius, and merit. On the 14th of July, 
1790, a ſolemn feitival was held at Paris, the 
day appointed for the French monarch to fur- 
render all the abſolute power he had before ex- 
erciſed, and to become the ſervant of the peo- 
ple. Between eleven and twelve o'clock in the 
forenoon, the king, with a new and ſuperb di. 
adem on his head, as the firſt monarch of 
emancipated France, took his ſeat in, the field 
of Mars. He then took the oath of Fidelity to 


invent, | 


the conſtitution, as preſcribed by the 1 9 0 
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. Burgundy, the Franche Comte, Breſſe, Bre- 


' Roverge, Rouſſillon, Saintonge, Touraine, Vi- 


Ge national afſembly. Thus finiſhed the grand 
reformation in France—but, perhaps, all is not 
ſettled, nor ſhall we preſume to make any con- 
jectures on what is yet to follow. The prin- 
cipal provinces are, Alſace, Angoumols, Anjou, 
Armagnac, Artois, Aunis, Auvergne, Beaujo- 
lois, Beauce, Berry, Bigorre, Bourbonnois, 


tagne, Brie, Bugey, Cambreſis, Champagne, 
Davphiny, F. linders, Forez, Gaſcony, Guienne, 
Hainhault, the Iſle of France, Languedoc, Li- 


moſin, Lionnois, Maine, Marche, Navarre, 


Nwernois, Normandy, Orleannois, Perche, Pe- 
rigord, Picardy, Poitou, Provence, Quercy, 


varais, and Lorrain: all theſe provinces are di- 
vided into diſtricts, which have their particular 
names. This kingdom is watered by a great 
number of rivers, of which the four principal 
are, the Loire, the Seine, the Rhone, and the 
Carome, or Gironde. 

FRA'NCHISE, /. [ franchiſe, Fr.] ex- 
emption, or excuſe from any burthenſome duty; 
a privilege, or immunity; a diſtrict, or the 
extent of juriſdiction. 

To FRANCHI'SE, { franchize] v. a. to 
make or keep free. 

FRA'NCFORT oN THE MAIN, an an- 
cient, large, ſtrong, rich, imperish hanſiatick, 
and handiome town of Germany, in Franconia, 
The chief ſtructure is the town-houſe, which 
is very large and handſome, but built in the 
ancient taſte; in this the golden bull is pre- 
ſerved, which is the original of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the empire. The emperor is gene- 

rally elected and crowned here, unleſs the 
plague or war will not admit of the ſolemni- 
ies proper to the occaſion. This town is one 
U che moſt trad ing places in Europe, and two 
great fairs are held every year. It is ſeated on 


FRA 
oppoſed to niggard!y. and free, oppoſed 
to reſerved. — aint or conditions. 
FRANK, /. a place to feed hogs in; a ſty, 
ſo called irom the profuſion of food; a caſe of a 
letter ſigned by a member of parliament. 

To FRANK, v. 4. to ſhut up ina ity. In 
Commerce, to exempt letters from paying poſt- 
age, a privilege given every member of parlia- 
ment, who writes the perſon's addreſs to whom 
it is ſent with his own hand, and alſo the day 
of the month tor which the frank is in- 
tended. 5 
FRA'NKINCENSE, J. a dry, reſinous, in- 
flammable ſubſtance, in pietes or drops, of a 
pale, yellowiſh, or white colour, a ftrong but 
not offenſi ve ſmell, and a bitter, acrid, and re- 
ſinous taſte: uſed in Medicine in diſorders of 
the breaſt, and in diarr hœas, or dy ſenteries. 
FRA'NK.LY, ad. generouſly; freely; with- 
out conſtraint or reſerve. 
FRA'NKNESS, /. plainneſs ; openneſs or 
ingenuouſneſs of ſpeech, oppoſed to reſerve. 
Liberality, or bounteouinets, applied to giving. 
Sy NON. Sincerity prevents our ſpeaking other- 
wiſe than we think, gnd is a virtue, Frank- 
nu ſs makes us ſpeak as we think, and is a na- 
tural effect. Plainneſi is ſpeaking freely what 
we think, and ſprings ſometimes from want of 
reflection. MFenuouſneſs makes us declare 
whatever we know, and is oiten a folly. 
FRANKPLE'DGE,/. Hranciplegium, Lat.] 
a pledge or ſurety for a freeman. 
FRA'NTIC,| corruptedfromphrenetic || ppevn= 
runde, Gr. | a. mad; deprived of the uſe of un- 
derſtanding by madneſs. Figuratively, tranſ- 
ported by an qutrageous violence of paſſion. 
FRA'NTICLY, or FRA'NTICKLY, ad. 
madly ; like one who has loſt the uſe of his 
reaſon. 


FRA'NTICNESS, or FRA'NTICK NESS, 


a fertile plain, upon the river Main, which di-!/. madneſs, Figuratively, outrageouſneſs of 


vides it into two, 15 miles N. E. of Mentz, 75 
S. E. of Cologne, and 350 W. by N. of Vi- 
ennz. Lon. 8. 40. E. lat. 49. 55. N. 

FRANCI SCA Ns, a religious order of St. 
Francis, founded by him in the year 1209. 
Before they are admitted into the order, they 
are coliged to ſell all they have, and give it to 
the poor; they are to perform a year's novici- 
ate, and, when admitted, never te quit the 
order on any account. They are to faſt from 
the feaſt of All-Saints to the Nativity. They 
had 63 monaſteries in England. 

FRANCO'NIA, a country or circle of Ger- 


paſſion. 

FRATE'RNAL, a. [ fraterne, Lat.] bro- 
therly ; pertaining to, or becoming, brothers. 
FRATE'RNALLY, ad. brotherly; like 
brothers. | | 
FRATE'RNITY, / [| fraternitas, - Lat.] 
the ſtate or quality of a brother ; a body of men 
united or incorporated, Men of the ſame claſs 
or character. 

FRA! TRICIDE, / [Vatricidium, Lat.] 
the murder of a brother. 

FRAUD, / | fraus, Lat.] the practice of 


deceit in order to deprive another of his pro- 


many, bounded on the N. by Thuringia, on perty; the act of impoſing on a perſon by art= 


the S. by Swahia, on the E. by the Upper Pa- 
latinate, and on the W. by the Lower Palati- 
nate; being about 88 miles from N. to S. and 
95 from E. to W. It is compoſed of a great 
many dutricts, of which the biſhopricks of 
Bamberg, Wirtzberg, Aichſtat, and the Do- 
mam of the Grand Teutonick Order, are the 
principal. The greateſt part of the people are 
Proteitants ; but there are many Papiſts and 
Calrinits, as alfo Jews, who have ſynagogues. 


FRANCIBLE, a. brittle z eaſily broken. 


ful appearances ; a flratagem, artifice, or trick. 
FRAU'DFUL, a, treacherous; deceitful ; 
trickiſh ; ſubtle, | 
FRAU'DULENCE,or FRAU'DULENCY, 
. ¶ fraudulentia, Lat.] deceitiulneſs ; proneneſs 
to artifice and diſhoneſt practices. 
FRAU'DULENT, a. | fraudulentus, Lat.] 
full of artifice; diſhoneſt ; indirect; impoſing 
on by ſpecious and falſe pretences; treacherous. 
FRAU'DULENTLY, ad. in a deceitiul, 
trickiſh, and diſhoneſt manner. 
FRAUGHT, [_ fraxt] part. of Faaicurty 


FRANK, a. { franc, Tr.] liberal; generous, | 
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Far168T}] v. a. to treight, load, or croud. 


_ empt, uſed with from or of. Inveſted with 


FRE 


now written FREIOHT; full; loaded. f joying its privileges. 


To FRAUGHT, | fraut || by corruption for 


. FRAY, /. | from efrayer, Fr.] a battle; a 
broil ; a fight; a duel. 

To FRAY, v. a. [effrayer, Fr.] to fright 
or terrify. To ruby or wear out by rubbing, 
from frayer, Fr. 

FREAK, [reel] /. [| frac, Sax. ] a ſudden 
and whimſical change ot place ; a whim, or a 
capricious, trifling, and mad prank or action. 

FRE'AKISH, [ fretki/5] a. wanton, hu- 
morous, capricious, or whimſical. 

FRE'AKISHNESS, [ fretkifbneſs] g. ca- 
priciouſneſs, or a madneſs and boyith wanton- 
reſs of behaviour. 

FREAM, | freem] /. a name given by 
farmers to ploughed land worn out of heart, 
and laid fallow till it recover. 

To FREAM, [| freem | v. a. fremo, Lat.] to 
growl ; to make a noiſe, as a boar at rutting- 
time. 

FRE'CKLE, . | feck, a ſpot, Teut. whence 
Fei Ale, or freckle] a ſpot raiſed in the (kin by 
the heat of the ſun's tgys 3 any ſmall ſpot 
or diſcolouring. | 

FRE'CKLED, or FRE'CKLY, 4. hav- 
ing ſpots on the ſkin, occafioned by e heat 
of the ſun ; ſpotted. 

FREE, a. [H eab, Sax. ] at liberty; under 
no .conftraint, tlavery, impriſonment, or ne- 
ceftity ; permitted; allowed; licentious ; un- 
reſtrained; open; ingenuous; expreſſing one's 
ſentiments without reſerve; generous, or li- 
beral ; voluntary; guiltlefs; innocent. Ex- 


privileges; poſſeſſing any .thing without vaſ- 
ſalage; admitted to the privileges of a corpo- 
ration. A freeman. Without charge or 
ex pence: hence a free-ſcheol. 

To FREE, v. a. to ſet at liberty, or deli- 
ver from ſlavery; to exempt. 

FRE EBOO TER, F. a robber, pillager, or 

lunderer. 

FREEBOO'TING, / a robbery; plun- 
dering; the act of pilluging. 

FREE BORN, à. born under a free go- 
vernment, oppoſed to a Have. 

FREE-CHA'PEL, /. a chapel founded by 
a king, or one exempted by him from the ju- 
riſdiction of the ordinary. 

FREE COST, / freedom from expence. 

FREEDOM, /. an exemption from ſlavery 
or reſtraint ; independence; a ſtate wherein a 
perſon has a power of acting as he pleaſes ; the 
privileges of a corporation ; franchiſes. Eaſe 
or facility, appiicd to action, or ſpeaking. 

FREE-HEA'RTED, a. liberal; generous. 

FREE'HOLD, /. a tree eftate which a man 
holdeth in ſee, or ice-tail, or for a term of lite. 

FREEHO'LDER, J one who has a frechold. 

FREE LV, ad. at liberty; without re- 
ſtraint, dependence, reſerve, fcruple, compul- 
ſion, or neceſſity; liberally ; ſpontaneouſly. 

FREE MAN, /. one who is neither a ſlave 
nor vallal to another; a member of a com- 
munity or corporation, enzitled to, and en- 


FRE 
FREE'NESS, J void of conſtraint of im. 
pediment ; openneſs of behaviour; generof 
or liberalit. Y 
FRE E'-SCHOOL, Lfreb tel |. 2 ſchool 
wherein children are taught without expence 
to their parents or relations, 
FREE'-SPOKEN, à. accuſtomed to ſpeak 
without reſerve. 

FREE'STONE, / a kind of ficne com. 
monly uſed in building, and fo called becauſe 
it may be wrought eaſily in any direction. 
FREETHI'NKER, /, a term commonly 
applied to thoſe perſons who deny Revelz. 
tion, or the Chriſtian religion. ; 

FREEWILL, /. the power of direQing 
our own actions; voluntarineſs, - 

To FREEZE, v. 2. [ preter froze] [ vrieſen, 
Belg. ] to grow hard by exceſs of cold; to he 
of that degree of cold by which water con. 
geals, Actively, the participle is frozen or 
froze; to harden by cold; to chill by loſs of 
ower or motion. | 

To FREIGHT, [ait] ¶ preter Frieplted, 
part. fraught ; but being uſed as an adjective, 
freighted is ſubſtituted for it] v. 2. ¶ fretter,Fr.] 
to put goods or a cargo on board a ſhip; to load 
as the burthen or the cargo within a veſſel. 
FREIGHT, [ait] /. any thing with 
which a ſhip is loaded; the money paid for 
the carriage of goods in a ſhip or veſſel, 

FRENCH, a. | franc, Fr.] belonging t» 
France, Uled elliptically for the languaze 
ſpoken by the inhabitants of France. 

To FRE'NCHIFY, v. 4. to inſed with 
the pronunciation or airs of a Frenchman 
generally uſed in a contemptuous ſenſe, and 
including the idea of affected ceremoniouſnels 
and exceſs of politeneſs. 1 

FRE NETIC. a. See PnrExETiC. 

FRENZY. /. | ppaviTuC, Gr. } madneſs; the 
loſs of reaſon attended with raving; any out- 
rageous paſſion, bordering on and reſembling 
madneſs, 

FRE'QUENCY, / | frequentia, Lat. | 2 
concourfe, croud, or aſſembly. Seldom uled. 

FRE'QUENCY, / [ frequentia, Lat.] the 
condition of a thing often done or ſeen: a 
crouded afembly. 

FRE'QUENT, a. [ frequens, Lat.] often 
done, ſeen, occurring, or practiſing. Full 
1 ot concourſe. 

To FREQUE'NT, v. a. [ frequento, Lat.) 
to viſit often ; to be often in any place. 

FREQUE'NTER, /. one who reſorts often 
to a place. 

FRE'QUENTLY, ad. often ; commonly. 
Sy NON. We oft diſguiſe our thoughts; U) 
doing the ſame thing often, it becomes habi- 
tual. We frequently meet with traitors ; ” 
freqrents y do thoſe things which we repent © 
afterwards, | 

FRE'SCO, J. [ gal. ] cdolneſs; ſhade; duſki- 
nels. In Painting, a picture painted with 
water colours on ireſh plaſter. 


FRESH, a. | fraiche, Fr.] cool; notftag2- 
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TRE: 1 
or newly produced or made. Not ſalt. 
| Wr Adel. 8 Ruddy of countenance, 


zrilk, applied to a gale of wind. Sweet, op- 
wa to länkiag⸗ Sr NON. That which has 
not been uſed is mew 5 that which is not ſtale 
iG 0%; that which has juſt happened is re- 
cent, We ſay of cloaths that they are zew 5 
oi topics, that they are freſh; of actions, that 
cent. 

en gg, J. water that is without ſalt. 

To FRE'SHEN, v. a. to recover a- thing 
Khich is grown ſtale; to cheriſh or revive. 
Neuterly, to blow ftrongly. To free from its 


l E'SHLY; ad, coolly ; newly; with a 
ruddy countenance. , 

FRE'SHNESS, J. newneſs; unabated vi- 
gour, Spirit, or briſknels, applied to liquors, 
Kreelors from fatigue ; coolneſs ; ruddineſs ; 
lreedom from ſaltneis. 

FRET, „ Hetum, Lat. | a frith, or ſtrait 
of the ſea, Any fermentation or agitation of 
liquors. In Muſic, a ſtop to regulate the vi- 
brations of the ſtrings. . Figuratively, anxiety 
of min; peeviſineſs or commotion. of the 
temper, In Architecture, work rifling in pro- 
tuberanges or relief. In Heraldry, a hearing 
conittine of {ix bars, croſſed and interlaced. 

To FRET, v. a, to wear by rubbing againſt; 
to move violently ; to corrode or eat away; to 
form into raiſed work or relievo ; to variegate 
or diverfify; to vex or make angry; to be 
grieved or vnealy ; to ferment. : 

FRE'TFUL, a. peeviſh ;z angry. 

FRE TFULLY, ad. in a peeviſh manner. 

FYLE"TFULNESS, /. peeviſhneſs. 

FRE'TTY, a. adoraed with raiſed work. 

FRIABITITY. / a capacity of being re- 
Cuced tO powder, 

FRIUABLE, a. [friadilis, Lat.] eaſily 
crumbled, or reduced to powder. 

FRIAR, [a corruption of frere, Fr. ] J. a 
brother of ſome regular order; a religious in 
the Roman Catholic countries, 

FRUARLY, a. like a friar. 

FRIARY, J,. a convent of friars. 

FRIBBLE, or FRI'BBLER, . an effemi- 
nate Corcomb. 

FRIBURG, a tewn of Swiſſerland, and 
capital of the canton of the ſame name. The 
panlis buildings, eſpecially the cathedral, are 
very 12ndlome, and the inhabitants are Papiſts. 
e streets are clean and large, and it is di. 
Wale h into four parts, the town, the city, the 
Oftand or meadew, and the hoſpital. It is 
feate! on the river Save, 17 miles S. W. of 
Berne, and 75 S. W. of Zurich. Lon. 7. 5. E. 
lat. 48. 59. N. 

FAIBURG, the canton of, and one of the 
! 3 republicks of Swiſſerland. It is ſurround- 
* 97 211 t1des by the canton of Berne, and the 
I * n in corn, fruits, and paſtures. 
*. 2.3 they can ſend 18,000 men into the 

tRICASSE'F, J a diſh conſiſting of meat 
eve into tmall pieces and fried. 
FXICA'TION, See FRICTION, 


- FRICTION, [ fritfbon] . | fridio, Lat.! 
the act of rubbing two things together; the re? 
ſiſtance cauſed in machines by the rubbing 
of one part againſt another, In Medicine, it 
is the rubbing a diſeaſed part, either with or 
without unguent, oils, &, Dr. Cheyne re- 
commends Friction with a fleſh-bruſh to per- 
ſons of weak nerves and ſedentary liyes, by 
which a free perſpiration would be promoted, 
and obſtructions removed. 

FRI DAV, /. | frigedeg,. Sax. ] is the fixth 
day of the week; ſo named from Freya, a 
goddeſs worſhipped by our Saxon anceſtors, 

FRIEND, [fend] J. | freond, Sax, ] ons 
who is joined to another in mutual benevo- 
lence and intimacy, oppoſed to an enemy. 
One reconciled to another. , 

To FRIEND, [ frond] v. a, toſhew favour 
towards a perſon or undertaking; to coun- 
tenance, encourage, or ſupport. 

FRIE'NDLESS, [| frend/eſs] a. having no 
friends; without hopes, aſſiſtance, or counte- 
nance. | 

FRIE'NDLINESS, { frendlings) J. a diſ- 
poſition towards friendſhip; the exertion 
benevolence, or performance of kind offices. 

FRIE'NDLY, [| frendly].. a.' kind; dif- 
poſed do acts o kindneſs and affect ion; 
having Fe temper and diſpoſition of a friend. 

FRIE'NDLY, [ frendly] ad. in a kind, 
affectionate, and benevolent manner, : 

FRIE'N DSHIP, [ frend/oip] /. the ſtate 
of minds united together by mutual benevo« 
lence ; the higheſt degree of intimacy ; fa- 
your or perſonal kindneſs, . 

FRI'ESLAND, one of the United Pro- 
vinces, bounded on the N. by the ſea, on the 
W. by the Zueder Zee, on the S. by the ſame 
and the lordſhip of Overiſſel, which alſo, with 
Groningen, bounds it on the E. It is divided 
into four parts, Oſtergow, Weſtergow, Seven- 
walden, and the Iſles, Leewardin is the prin. 
cipal town, i 

FRIEZ E, [freeze] ſ. [drap de frieze, Fr.] 
a coarſe warm cloth, made, perhaps, originally 
in Frieſland. In Architecture, a large flat 
member, which ſeparates the archittave from 
the cornice. 8 

FRI GATE, /. [fregate, Fr.] a ſmall man 
of war. : 

Te FRIGHT, [ frit] v. a. [ frightan, Sax. ] 
to diſturb, ſhock, or daunt with fear; to raiſe 
apprehenſions of danger in a perſon, * 

FRIGHT, [Crit] /. a ſudden emotion 
cauſed by an apprehenſion of danger. | 

To FRI'GHTEN, | friten | v. a. to ſhock 
or diſturb with an apprehenſion of danger. x 

FRUGHTFUL, [ frirful] à. cauſing fear; 
exciting terror. | 

FRI'GHTFULLY, | fr:tfully] ad. in ſuck 
a manner as to diſturb with an apprehenſion of 
danger, 

ERI/GHTFULNESS, [frifulneſs) ſ. the 
quality of daunting with an apprehenſion of 
danger. | : 

FRI'GID, «. [ Frigidus, Lat.] cold, wanting 
zeal, or warmth of affection ; dull ; impotent. 


| FRIGIDITY,/ 


contraction of from. 


FRO 


FRIGUDITY, /. [ frigiditas, Lat.] cold- 


neſs, or want of warmth ; dulnefs, or want 
of the embelliſhments of rhetoric, or the 
warmth of imayination. 85 

FRIGIDLY, ad. in a cold, dull, indiffer- 
ent, or unaffecting manner. 

FRI'GIDNESS, /. coldneſs; dulneſs; 
want of affection. 

FRIGORI FIC. a. [_ frigorificus, Lat. ] cauſ- 
ing cold, | 

FRILL, /. [ frille, Fr.] a narrow border of 
Jace, cambrck, or other linen, ſewed on the 
neck of a woman's ſhift, or on the boſom and 
ſlits of the ſleeves of a man's ſhirt. 

FRINGE, /. [frange, Fr. ] an ornament con- 
ſiſting of threads, which are taſtened at one end 
by weaving but bang down looſe at the ather. 

. To FRINGE, v. a. to adorn with fringes; 
to unravel any woven ſtuff, ſo as to reſem- 
ble a fringe. 

FRI PPERER, / [from frippier, Fr.] one 
who deals in old things vamped up. 

FRI PPERY, / [ fripperie, Fr. ] the place 
where old cloaths or other ſecond-hand goods 
are ſold; old cloaths; caſt dreſſes; tattered rags. 

To FRISK, v. x. [ frizzare, Ital.] to leap 
or ſk ip about with nimbleneſs ; to dance in 3 
wanton or gay manner. 

FRISK, /. a frolic ; a fit of wanton gaiety. 

FRI'SKER, / a wanton or frolickſome 
perſon; one too gay to be conſtant or ſettled, 

FRI'SKINESS, /. gaiety ; livelineſs. A 
low word. b 7 

FRIT, FA among Chemiſts, aſhes or ſalt 
baked or fried together with ſand. 

FRITH, /. [ fretum, Lat.] a ſtrait ef the 
ſea ; a net. | 

FRI'TINANCY, /.[ from fritinio, lowLat. ] 
the ſcream or ſcreaking of an inſet, applied 
to that of the cricket or graſshopper. 

FRI'TTER, /. | friture, Fr. | a ſmall pan- 
eake, or piece fried. Figuratively, a fragment 
or ſmall piece ; a cheeſecake, -or wig. 

To FRI'TTER, v. 2. to cut meat into 
ſmall pieces, to be fried ; to break into ſmall 
pieces 885. . 

FRI'VOLOUS, a. [ frivelus, Lat.] trifling; 
of no importance or moment, 

FRI'VOLOUSNESS, / want of weight or 
importance. ä 

To FRI'ZZLE, v. a. riſer, Fr, ] to turn 
hair in ſhort or ſmall rings like the wool on 
a lamb's head, or the nap af frieze. 

FRI'ZZLER, /. one who dreſſes hair in 
ſhort curls. 

FRO, ad. [ fra, Sax. ] backward ; regreſſive- 
ly. It is only uſed in oppoſition to 709, To 
ard fro, backward and forward. It is alſo a 


FROCK, /. ¶ froc, Fr. Ja cloſe and untrimmed 
coat for men; a cloſe gowa worn by children. 

FRO DLINGHAM, a town of the Eaſt- 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſ- 
days. It is 1944 miles N. of London. 

FRO DS HAM, a town of Cheſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays. It conſiſts of 


FRO 
of — T” 

FR „J. ogge, Sax. ] a us of . 
bious animals, the body J which kT 
and ſhort, without a tail, and furniſhed with 
four legs. Beſides the common Frop, there 
are many other ſpecies ; but the meit fingu. 
lar is the Bull frog, a native of North Ame. 
rica; at full length it meaſures near two feet; 
it is very voracious, ſwallows young ducks 
and other water-fowl, before they have ſtrength 
to ſhift for themſelves. Its croaking is ſo 
loud as to reſemble the rearing of a bull 
heard at a diſtance, whence its name of Bull. 
frog. There is likewiſe the Tres frag, ſe 
called from its living on trees and plants: 
_ the 1 * called from its colour, 
n Farriery, it is the hollow part of a horſe' 
hoof, or Ge fruſh. of my 

FROISH, /. [ from freiffer, Fr.] a pancake 
with bacon tried in it. 

FRO'LICK, 4. | vrotick, Belg. ] joyful; 
full of levity 6r wanton pranks, 

FRO'LICK, /: a fally of gaiety and levity, 

To FRO'LICK, v. . to divert one's (elf 
with allies of gaiety ; to play wild, wanton, 
and merry pranks, 

FRO'LICKSOME, 4. full of wild giiety, 

FRO'LICKSOMENESS, /. wildneſs of 
gaiety;z wanton gaiety ; pranks. 

FROM, prep. [ fram, Sax. ] away. Out of, 
noting place. Separation, applied to abſence, 
diſtance, or deliverance, Since, applied to 
time, Contrary, or foreign, applied to rela- 
tion. From the purpoſe.“ Shak. Removal 
or motion. * Thrice ee the ground ſhe 
leaped.** Dryd. It is frequently joined by an 
elliplis with adverbs, as, from above, i. e. 
from the part above ; from below ; from be- 
neath ; from behind ; from far ; from high; from 
where ; from without, When joined to thence 
or whence, it is ſuperfluous. And it is ſome- 
times followed by the ſubſequent prepoſitions 
with their proper caſes, viz. from amidſt, bœund, 
forth, off, out, out of, under, and within. 

FROME, a town of Somerſet{hire, with a 
market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated on the 
river Frome, over which there is a bridge, and 
is well inhabited by clothiers. It is 104 miles 
W. by S. of London, | 

FRONT, /. | from, Lat, ] the forepart of 
the face, or forchead. Figuratively, the face, 
countenance, or look, in a ſenſe of cenſure 
or diſlike, The part or place oppoſite to the 
face. The forepart, The van of an arg); 
the moſt conſpicuous part. 

To FRONT, v. 2. to oppoſe directly, or 
face to face; to ſtand oppoſite or over againſt 


[any place or thing; to cover the forepart of a 


building with any materials. Neuterly, to ſtan 
foremoſt, 

FRONTAL, /, [ frontal, Fr.] an orni- 
ment worn on the forchead. In Architecture, 
a ſmall pediment over a little door. 
FRONTYER, [ frontetr] J. [ frontiere, 4+ 


the marches, utmoit limits, or boundanes 


one long ſtreet, and at the W. end of it A country, by which it is ſeparated from — 


I. 


there is a caſtle, It is 182 miles N. N. w. 
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FRO'NTIER, 
djacent. 8 
ON TISPIE CE, [/rinciſpeece] J: [fron- 
#iſpicce, Fr. ] that part of a building or other 
thing which directly meets the eye; à cut or 
picture froating the jitle- page of a book. 
' FRO'NTLESS, a. without bluthes, ſhame, 
or diffidence. 

FRO'NTLET), , a bandage worn on the 
forehead. 

FRORE, a. [ hervoren, Belg. ] frozen. Not 


| 


in uſe. 

FROST, / [ froft, Sax. ] an exceſſive cold 
Gate of the weather, whereby the motion and 
Auidity of liquors are ſuſpended ; or that ſtate 
of the air whereby fluids are converted into 


ice. 

FRO ST BITTEN, a. nipped or withered 
dy froſt. 
"FROSTED, a. laid on, or appearing in 
inequalities, like thoſe of hoar- froſt on plants. 

FRO'STLLY, ad. after the manner of froſt; 
with exceſſive cold. Figuratively, with in- 
difference, or coldneſs of affection. 

FRO'STINESS, /. the quality of appearing 
like froſt ; cold, or freezing cold. 

FRO'STY, «. having the power of freezing; 
exceſſive cold, Figuratively, indifference, or 
without warmth of affection. Hoary ; grey- 
headed; reſembling froſt in colour. 

FROTH, / [roe, Dan. ] the white bub. 
bles raiſed on the top of fermenting liquor; 
an empty or ſenſclels diſplay of wit; wanting 
ſolidity. 

To FROTH, v. u. to be covered with light 
and whitiſh bubbles, applied to fermenting 
liquor; to make liquors appear with a whit- 
uh head or ſurface. 

FROTHILY, ad. having a white head 
or ſurface, applied to liquors. Figuratively, 
in an empty, vain, and trifling manner. 

FRO'THY, a. full of foam, or having its 
ſurface covered with white bubbles ; ſoft. 

To FROUNCE, v. a. to frizzle, or curl 
tue hair about the face. P 

FROU'ZY, a. [a cant word] dim; muſty; 
of a naſty and diſagreeable ſcent. 
FROWARD, a. [ framweard, Sax. ] peev- 
iſh; fretful; croſs ; ungovernable; not ea- 
nly pleaſed ; perverſe, 

FRO'WARDLY, |, ad. peeviſhly ; per- 
verſely. a 

To FROWN, v. 1. ¶frogner, . ex- 
preſs diſpleaſure by contracting the forchead 
mto wrinkles; to look ſtern. 


his eye-brows, and contracts his forehead 
into wrinkles, in token of diſpleaſure. 

FRO'WNINGLY, ad. in a ſtern man- 
ner ; with a look of difpleaſure, 

F. R. S. an abbreviature for Fellow of the 
Reyul Society. a 

io FRU'CTIFY, v. 4. [ fruifier, Fr. ] to 
make fruitful ; to cauſe or enable to produce 
trat. Neuterly, to bear fruit, 


FROWN, / a look wherein a perſon knits} 


FR I 
ing, or of bearing fruit; the power of produce 
ing fruit. Sn | 

FRU'C US, a. [ Fructueux, Fr. | make 
ing fruitful ; enabling 1 } 

FRU'GA'L,. a. | frugalis, Lat.] thrifty ; 
ſparing 3 not ſpending in a prodigal manner 
not laviſh. | : 

FRU'GALLY, ad. in a ſparing or parſi- 
monious manner. Vis 

FRUGA'LITY, . [ frugaiitas, Lat.] the 
virtue of keeping due bounds in expences ; 
good huſbandry ; parſimony. Sy Nox. Fru- 
gality implies only diſcretion of expence : 
economy includes in its idea ſome kind of 
management in order to eke matters out. 

FRUIT, [the f in this word and its deri- 
vatives is dropped in pronunciation, and the 2 
ſounded long; as frat, frutage, frutful, &c.] J. 
[ frudtus, Lat.] the produce of a tree or plant 
which includes the ſeed, or that part of either 
which is eaten for food. 

FRU'ITAGE, / [ fruitage, Fr.] fruit, or 
various products of different vegetables. 

FRU'ITERER, /. { fruitier, Fr.] one who 
trades in' fruit. 

FRU'ITERY, /. [ fruiterie, Fr.] a fruit- loft, 
or place where fruit js kept. | | 

FRUITFUL, 4. fertile; loaded with 
fruit. Bearing children, applied to women. 
Bearing young, applied to beaſts. Plenteous. 

FRU'ITFULNESS, /. fertility ; the act or 
quality of producing in abundance, 

FRUUTION, [ fruiſbon} /. | from fruor, 
Lat.] the act of enjoying or poſſeſſing; the 
pleaſure given by actual poſſeſſion and uſe. 

FRU'ITIVE, a. having the power of en- 
joyment. | 

FRU'ITLESS, | fratleſs | a. barren. Figu- 
ratively, vain; productive of no advantage. 

FRU'ITLESSLY, [ frixuieſsly] ad. in an 
unprofitable manner, 
 FRU'MENTY,. . [frumentum, Lat.] a 
food or pottage made of wheat and raiſins 
boiled in milk. | 

To FRUMP, v. a. to pout, lour, flout, 
mock, or brow-beat, 

FRUSH, or FROG, //. among Farriers, a 
ſort of tender horn which ariſes in the middle 
of a horſe's ſole, and divides it into two bran» 
ches, running towards the heel in form of a 
fork. 

To FRU'STRATE, v. a. [ fruftror, Lat. Ito 
defeat; to diſappoint; to render an undertaking 
or defign of no effect ; to make null or void. 

FRU'STRATE, part. [ fruftratus,Lat.] vainz 
ineffectual; unprofitable ; null; defeated ; void. 

FRUSTRA'TION, /. diſappointment; the 
act of rendering an undertaking of no effect; 
defeat. Seldom uſed. ; 

FRU'STRUM, / [Lat.] in Mathematics, 


„ 


a piece cut off from a regular figure. * Frſtrum 


of a pyramid, or cone, is a part cut off, uſu- 
ally by a plane parallel to the baſe, 5 
produced. 2 | 

To FRY, v. a. [frige, Lat.] to dreſs meat 
in an iron or copper pan over à fire. Neu- 


*RUCTIFICA'TION, /. che a& of eauſ- 


derly, 
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* to melt with exceſs of heat 
FRV, / [| from the verb] a diſh of meat or | di LULL, ad. without abatement z en 
-fiſh fried, or deſigned to be 1.6 f meat or directly. It is placed 2 1 ſtink of m 
To FUB, v. 4. See To Fon. 8 ſtrengthen their fignification N To Fl 
PUB, / a plump chubby boy. FULL, is much uſed in compoſitio Lat.] to 
FUCA'TED * y intimate any thing arrived 3 poſition, to 5 
Oy „a. [ fucatus, Lat.] painted, or utmoſt d | at its higheſt ſtate, pours ; tc 
1 guiſed under a falſe ſhow. | | EULLACK | | FUMI 
e Sigg . [Lat.] a paint or waſh uſed by cloth. ; J- the money paid for fulling no = 
20 | 5 FU'LLER, /. one wh: RUMI 
pl . © more pretence} xcuſe, colour, FU'LLERS EARTH, 22 FU Ml 
| 3 uth or reality. |cloſ 8 arie of : 
To FU' 4 ty. |cloſe texture, extremely 2 : 
wer? 4 N ich bro uncertain etymo- | the touch, and uſed nay hogs, * U dl. 
perſon drunk. with liquors ; to make aſ ture: when dry, it is of a gre 8 — producing 
FUEL, 7 See Fzwzil lour, in all degrees from 3 CERN FUN, 
FUGA'CIOUSNESS 5 black, and has generally ſomething of 2 lick ſome 
tides or th S,/.[ rom fugax, Lat.] iſh caſt in it. The fineſt Fl, & O12 green. FU'NC 
Aying Athy e quality of evaporating and] in our own iſland. ters Bavid 3 ing diſcharge 
. Fs FU'LLING-MILL, Y a mill whore: Sewing 
1 1 [ fugacitas, Lat. ] volati-| is cleanied from its r__ m_ wherein cloth | — * 
away, or "16" "Quarry of evaporating, flying taken from the loom oil, when fir 7 of th 
FUGITIVE, uncertainty ; inſtability. | FU'LLY, ad. without | "FUND 
Mie. Dolce » a. | fugitivus, Lat.] not tena- defect, or lack; complet 5 empty ſpace, a 
— = __ unſtable, volatile, or apt to fly] F U'LMINANT, es * TO public ſe 
e ee war ma r. e. e . the ſtate 
FU'G p 8 o FU'LMINATE, v. a þ FUN] 
ad e AE eee by way who ”» wr ag 4 to make - Parr — that part 
h . uty 3 one ſion like thunder. Fi FUNI 
. puniſhment, and ſhelters | threatenings, or iſſue = ar) Foo —_ Lat} $ 
FU'GITIVENESS, /* volatil FULMINA'TION, /. | folminatin, Fr} 3 
hi one” e A , J. volatility 5 the qua- the act of thundering; the & $ Gth Fr, ] FUN 
EU'GUE, [fo inſtability ; uncertainty. | threats or cenſures. : 6X 6 rig or neceſ 
l Muſic, a fli fag orfig]/ [fuga, Lat. Jin FU'LMINATORY, a. [ fulnin | FUN] 
| parts of a co - Hi is when the different | thundering ; denouncin thr wn 1} original 
1 . mga tion follow each other, each] FU'LNESS, /. the rip 1 d ceaſures. FUN 
| K UTCIMENT. / had performed. to contain more; the ſtate. of = * yrocemieg 
L prop ; ſupport ; 6 ny , Fes GRE ; completeneſs ; 4 grave ; | 
1 o FU in! y reſts. om from defect ; 1 , ſon into 
| e e ling a pe 
0 is reid ? to anſwer ar performing what |plied to ſound, ſuch as fills the e 3 FUR: 
| 18 ; to anſwer any purpoſe or defignz;] FU'LSO 8 eur, L 
A to perform exactly; 3 ME, a. Fulle, Sax. ] nauſeous, of- reur, Lat 
1 | e ar — 2 to anſwer or gratify any eg to the objects bg re mg 
8 ' 0 or ſmell. T 8 be colour. 
0 , [fulgers, Lat.] ſhining; fu 5 odious f FUNC 
. ö 5 8 18 „ FU'LSOMELY FF. S ſpon xine 
e e a. [ fulgidus, Lat. ] ſhining ; | obſcenely. 4. aufs t a FUN. 
| FU cent; f 
29 5 or FU'LGOUR, / [ fulger, e eee J. wife er 5 N 
Al 8 3 * To FU'MBLE, v. a. [ fommelen, Belg.] u. ercreſcen, 
5 J. 1 g Rea ber) en eg ES 
255 . of lightnin 22 [ fulguratio, Lat.] be any thing in an aukward or clumſy eg, 
LI'GINOUS, 4. 97 : | U 
footy fp , 6. [ligne led FUMBLER, . ene who dow » ting _ 
I. a. [ fulle, Sax.] withou ; ; gf AAFEL offeal 
| . t any void | FU' 1 or offenſi 
NAL not capable of containing id ee BLINGLY, ad. in an aalen ſmoke, 
bad. — = ran, ee whether good or FUME, Se L. fumus, Lat.] ſmoke, vapour, ; FUNN 
rated. Strong; . -vogy Are. Satu- or any volatile ſubſtance, an ex halation; any OI hol 
8 8 g aint, applied to the thing unſubſtantial; rage; paſſion ; an idle TN n 
fee t Havi » or wanting nothing to per- conceit ; a chimera ; a vain imagination r ONO 
nn . its ſurlace illu-| To FUME, v. . un Lat.] to ſmoke rbk : 
5 n. + . P - 5 8 a 1 J 8 
FULL, | o raiſe or paſs ove : a . 
e 2 NN 1 higheſt tively, to be io a — * LEN 5 — Nair; the 
i} r dry in ſmoke, applied to curing of fiſh or e ee 
it habe g able to contain no more, |flclh, To perjume or ſce Ry Bagg. ev were 
l 7 
|| | orb. : . 2 41}; 
| FU'MED, a. ; ſmoky; w- NEE, 
j 5 ths ee rand [ fuſle, Lat. ] to cleanſe | porous. L * Ie F 
I ; greate, " ' * | . wat have 
[ | | N FUME'TTE, /. [Fr.] in Cookerſs er with fl 


. 


S888 RS 


A. S. 


F UR 


ink of meat. 
lde FU'MIGATE, ©. 6. Em fen, 


o ſmoke, ſcent, or perfume by Va- 
La] * cleanſe from contagion by ſ moking. 
P FUMIGA'TION, Fo [ furmigatio, Lat.] 
ſcent raiſed by fire; the act of ſmoking 
any affected part in medicated fumes. 
FUMINGLY, ad. angrily; in a rage, 
FU MIT ER, Or FU'MITORY,/. a plant; 
ſpeltlikewiſe, and more properly, fumatory. 
FU'MOUS, or r a, | fumeux, Fr.] 
ucing fumes, ſmoke, or vapours. 
N low cant-word | 1. ſport; fro- 
lick ſome mirth; waggiſh merriment. 
U NCTION. Funtſbon I. ¶Functio, Lat. } 


diſcharge, or performance; an employment, 


power 3 faculty; the office of any particular 
part of the body. : 

FUND, /. Hund, Lat.] ſtock, or capital; 
that by which any expence is ſupported ; the 
public ſecurity given thoſe who lend money to 
the tate 3 a Rock or bank of money. 

FUNDAMENT, /. ¶ fundamentum, Lat. ] 
that part of the body on which a perſon fits. 

FUNDAME'NTAL, a. | fundamentalis, 
Lat.] ſerving for the foundation; that on 
which the reſt is built; eſſential; important. 

FUNDAMENTAL, /. a leading eſſential, 
or neceſſary propoſition. 

FUNDAME'NTALLY, ad. eſſentially; 
originally. 

FUNERAL, /. [from funus, Lat.] the 
preceſſion made in carrying 3 corpſe to the 
grave; the interment or putting a dead per- 
ſon into the grave; the ceremony uſed at put- 
ting a perſon into the grave. 

FUNERAL, or FUNE'REAL, . [| fune- 
reur, Lat.] uſed at the burial of the dead; 
ſuiting a burial, Dark or diſmal, applied to 
Colour. | 

FUNGO'SITY, /. [from fungus, Lat.] 
ſponzineſs; poroſityꝛ. 

FUNGOUS, a. ſſrom fungus, Lat.] excre- 
ſcent ; ſponey; porous; wanting firmneſs. 

FUNGUS, /. [Lat.] a muſhroom ; any 
excreſcence growing on trees, In Surgery. 


an excrelcence of fleſh growing on the lips of 
wounds, 


FUNK, /. [a low word] a itrong, rank, 
or offenſive ſmell ; an offenſive or ſuffocating 
ſmoke. 1 * 

FUNNEL, . [ infundibulum, Lat.] an in- 
werte hollow cone with a pipe faſtened to it, 
thrdach which liquors are poured into veſſels 
with narrow mouths ; the ſhafts of a chimney ;z 
any pn pe or paſſage of communication. 

FUR, / | fourrure, Fr.] ſkin with ſoft 
hair the foft hair of beaſts ; the ſediments 
0! gugts adhering to the veſſels in which 
tney were contained. 


FUR, ad. [ now commonly written far] at 
2 diſtance. 


aq Sr FUR, , @. to line or cover with ſkins 
Dede lott hair z to cover with ſediments, 


office, or trade: a fingle act of any office ;* 


FUNICLE, I. [ funicutus, Lat. Jaſmallcord. | 


vr garn the parts of a fluid which is become 


FUR 


| thick by evaporation. 


FURA'CIOUS, [ furaſdious] 4. | furaxy 
Lat.] thievifh ; inclined to ſteal. 

FURA'CITY, / [ furacitas, Lat. ] an incli- 
nation or diſpoſition to theft. 

FU'RBELOW, [ furbel5 | ſ. | falbala, Pr.] 
an ornament of ruffled or plrited , filk, linen, 
ſtuffs, &c. ſewed on women's garments. 

To FU'RBELOW, | furbel5 | u. 4. toadorm 


with ſtripes or bbrders ot fur, filk, linen, &c. 


ſewed on its plaits. 

To FU'RBISH, v. a. | fourbir, Fr. ] to bur- 
niſh, poliſh, or make any metal bright. 

FU'RBISHER, / [ fourbifſear, Fr. J one who 
poliſhes or burniſhes any metal tio as to make 
it bright. | 

FURCA'TION, / ¶ fromfurca, Lat. Jforki- 
nass; the ſhooting out two ways like the prongs 
of a fork. 

FU'RFUR, / [Lat.] bran, huſk, chaff. dan. 
driſf; alſo the ſcabies or ſcurf of the head. 

FURFURA'CEOUS, a. { fur juraceus, Lat.] 
huſky ; branny. | 

FU'RIES, according topoetical fiction, were 
three daughters of Night and Acheron, namely, 
Alecto, Megæra, and Tiſiphone, who are de- 
{cribed with ſnakes inftead of hair, and eyes like 
lightning, carrying iron chains and whips in one 
hand, and in the other flaming torches, the lat- 
ter to diſcover, and the former to puniſh, the 
guilty. 

FU'RIOUS, 2. [ Vurigſis, Lat.] mad, or 
deprived of the right uſe of reaſon ; raging 3 
violently tranſported by paſſion. 

FU'RIOUSLY, ad. madly; violently; with 
vehemence and outrage. 

FU'RIOUSNESS, /. fierceneſs of nature; 
violence of attack; raging. 

To FURL. v. a. | frefler, Fr.] to draw up 
and bind any fail cloſe to the yard. 

FU'RLONG. / | farlang, Sax. ] a meaſure 
containing 220 yards, or one eighth of a mile. 

FU'RLOUGH, [Vari] /. Cree, Belg. ] 
a per miſſion given by a ſuperior officer to an 
inferior, or a common ſoldier, to be abſent for 
a ſtared time. : 

FU'RMENTY, /. more properly Fo- 
MENTY ; which fee. 

FU'RNACE, /. \ furmes, Lat.] a place built 
like an oven, in which coals or wood are burntg 
ſometimes applied to the veſlel of iron or cope 
per in which ores, metals, &c. are melted. 

To FU'RNISH, v. 2. | feurnir, Fr.] to 
ſupply with what is wanting; to give for uſe; 
to fit up; to adorn ;z to embelliſh. 

FU'RNISHER, /. one whoſuppliesor fits out. 

FU'RNITURE, . [ fourniture, Fr. ] any 
goods, neceſſaries, or materials proper to render 
a houſe, place, or thing convenient; an append- 
age; equipage; embelliſnment, or ornament. 

FU'RRIER, /. one who buys or ſells furs. 

FU'RROW, [rs] . [| furb, Sax.] a 
{mall trench made by the plough for the recep- 
tion of ſeeds; a narrow channel made in a 
field for conveying water to dry, or for the 
draining watery land; any long trench or hol- 
low; the marks or hollows made in the face 
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by age; 2 wrinkle. | | 
To FU'RROW, [rs] v. a. to plough 


into long and narrow channels or hollows ; to 


move by cutting, like a plough-thare. 
FU RRV. a. [from far | covered with or 


dreſſęd in fur ; conſiſting of fur ; covered with 


the ſediments of any liquor. — 
FU'RTHER, 2. beyond, or greater than 
this. See Fox TH, and FarTHER, 
To FU'RTHER, 8. a. | forthrian, Sax. ] to 
promote, courtenance, oF encourage. 
FU'RTHERANCE, JF. the att of promot- 


ing, countenancing, or advancing any under- 


taking or deſign. 

FU'RTHERER, F. a promoter ; one who 
contributes to advance the progreſs of an un- 
dertaking. | 

FU'RTHERMORE, ag. moreover ; more 
than what has been ſaid or alleged; be- 


fides. 
FU'RTIVE, a. [ furtivus, Lat.] ſtolen ; 


gotten by ſtealth. 


FU'RY, / [ furor, Lat.] loſs of reaſon; 
madneſs ; frenzy. 

FURZE,/. ¶ firs, Sax, ] a plant which grows 
wild on heaths and upland commons, generally 
uſed for fuel, or making hedges, 

FU'RZY, a. overgrown with furze. 

To FUSE, [ue] v. a. | fuſum, Lat.] to 
melt, or liguefy by heat. 

FUSE'E, [ fuzee] . fufeau, Fr.] the cone 
or ſpindle round which the chain of a clock or 
watch is wound. In a Bomb, a wooden pipe 
or tap filled with wildfire, by which the 
whole powder or compoſition in the ſhell takes 
fire. A track of a buck. A firelock, or ſmall 
neat muſket. This is more properly written 


Fuſil. 


. 
FU'SIBLE, [ixible] a. capable df being 

melted, gr liquetied by fire. 
FUSIBULITY, | fuxibility] .. a capacity 


of being melted, or becoming liquid by fire. 


FU'SIL, [pronounced fuxee] /. Lal, Fr. 


See FusEE, y 


FUSILI'ER, [| fezileer] ſ. a ſoldier armed 
with a ſmall! muſquet, 

FU'SION, / | fu/io, Lat.] the act of melt- 
ing; the ſtate of being melted or turned into 
liquid by heat. | 

FUSS, /. fa low country word] buſtle; 
racket; clamour; much ado about nothing. 

FUST, /. [ fufte, Fr.] the body, trunk, or 
ſhaft of a column. Alſo a ſtrong ſmell, as 
that of a mouldy barrel. 

FU'STIAN, /. [ futaine, Fr.] a kind of 
cloth made of cotton ſtuff, In Criticiſm, a 
high ſwelling and turgid ſtyle; bombait. 

FU'STIAN, 4. made of fuſtian. Applied 
to ſtyle, ridiculouſly tumid, or pompous. 

FU'STIC, a wdod uſed for dying. 

FUSTILA'RIAN, / a word uſed by Shake- 
ſpear for a mean, low fellow, 

FU'STINESS, /. ſtink; the ſcent of a 
mouldy caſk. | 

FU'STY, a. ſtinking; mouldy; ſmelling 
like a mouldy caſk. . 

FU'TILE, @. [ faiilis, Lat.] talking much; 


triling; worthleſs ; of no weight or! | 

F 988 J. the fault of i too 
much; triflingneis; want of wei 
ſolidity. mT khr want of 

FU'TTOCKS, /. [corrupted fr 
was apt aw 41 — mn 
timbers that give breadth and beari | 
and hold it together. Tiny 

FU'TURE, a, | futurus, Lat.] that wh; 
ſhall be; that which has never 8 * 
approaching. 5 

FUTURE, /, time to come; that which 
may happen hereafter. In Grammar, a tenſe 
by which we expreſs a thing neither preſent nor 
paſt} but one which is to come. : 

FUTU'RITY, / time or events which may 
come after a certain period of time; the tate 
of being to happen after a certain time. 

To FUZZ, v. x. | from the found] to fly 
out with a hiſſing noiſe in ſmall particles, like 
water from a cock half turned. 

FU'ZZBALL, /, a kind of fungus, mhic 
rr touched or preſſed, burits 4 

uſt. 

F] interjef?. a word uſed to expreſs diſap. 
probation and loathing, 


G. 


is the ſeventh letter and fifth conſo. 
nant of the Engliſh alphabet. The 


letter G is of the mute kind, and 
cannot be ſounded without a vowel. It ha 
two ſounds, one of which is called hard, be. 
cauſe formed by a hard preſſure of the tongue 
againſt the upper gums: this ſound it always 
retains before a, o, u, I, r; as game, gat, gore, 
gun, god, gull, glaſs, graſs, The other 
lound, which is termed ſott, reſembles the 
ſound of the j, and is commonly found belore 
e or i, as in gem and gibbet; though not 
without exception; for in the words ges, 


will ſee pointed out in order, it retains the 
hard found. At the end of words, gb is often 
ſounded like F, as in the words rough, tough, 
&c, yet not always, as in the words e- 
reugh, borough, &c. where it has ſcarce any 
ſound at all, Before u, at the end of a word, 
it is not ſounded, but ſerves only to lengthen 
the vowel which comes before it, according 
to the French, from whence theſe words are 
derived; as condign, malign, which are pro- 
nounced condir, malin. It is often filent be- 
fore 5 in the middle of words, as in mighh 
which is ſounded mir. This ſeems to have 
been derived to us from the Saxons, who, 1 
Dr. Hickes informs us, pronounced it in the 
beginning, middle, and ending of words, like 
a y, as in gate, which ſome ruſtics ſtill pro- 
nounce yate; in deg, which we pronounce 
day, and /#gl, which we pronounce fail, A. 
a numeral, G was anciently uſed to denote 
400, and with a daſh over it thus, G, 49-00% 
In Muſic, it is the character or mark 


|treble cleff ; and from its being placed [Har 
1 


4 


giddy, gift, give, and many more the reader 


„or 
ſcale, the 
GA B- 
coarſe irc 
To G/ 
make an 
without | 


with cart 
my's fire 
neers. 
GAB! 
of a builc 
the uprig 
eaves to 
GAD, 
To G: 
about w 
call, or 
GA'D 
goes mu 
GA'I 
ing man 
GAT 
derived 
a troubl. 
wile a þ 
GAF 
GA'F 
ſpect for 
term ot 
GA 
ſpurs of 
the roor 
fight, 
To ( 
ſome thi. 
jaws diſt 
ing. 
646. 
which hi 
GAG] 
a ſecurjt! 
To G. 
to give or 
give a8 
find the. 
more pro 
To G 
make ar 
gagged. 
GAI'F 
joyous dif 
proper fo1 
or ſplendi 
g4'rty in 
mne ſweet 
the agree. 
GAIN 
flowing a 
ing; inte 


To G4 


ſcale, the whole ſcale took the name of Gamut. 


GATI 
„or marking the firſt ſound in Guido's 


GA'BARDINE, /. [gavardina, Ital. ] a 


coarſe (rock. 


To GA'BBLE, v. #. [gabbaren, Belg. ] to 


make an articulate noiſe; to prate loudly 


ithout ſenſe or meaning. EY 
by 'GA'BBLE, J. an unintelligible noiſe ; loud 
tall:, without ſenſe or meaning. 
GA'BBLER, / a prater, or talkative perſon. 
GA'BEL, J [ gabeile, Fr.] among the French, 
a duty or tax upon ſalt; any tax or exciſe. 
GA'BION, / [Fr.] a wicker baſket filled 
with earth, ſerving as a defence from the ene- 
my's fire; uſed in batteries to ſcreen the engi- 


CABLE, I [gaval, Brit.] the oping roof 
of a building. The gable-end, in Building, -is 
the upright triangular end of a houſe from the 
eaves to the top of the roof. : 

GaD, / (Sax. ] a wedge or ingot of ſteel. 

To GAD, v. a. [gadaw, Brit.] to ramble 
about without any ſettled purpoſe, neceſſary 
call, or valuable buſineſs. i 8 

GA DDER, f. one who rambles about, or 

des much abro:d, without any call or buſineſs. 

GA'DDINGLY, ad. in a rambling or rov- 
ing manner. 

GA'DFLY, / [ſuppoſed by Skinner to be 
derived from gad, Sax. a goad, and fly, Sax. | 
a troubleſome, large ſtinging fly; called like- 
wiſe a breeſe, and gad-bee. 

GAFF, /. a harpoon, or large hook, 

GA'FFER, /. | gefere, Sax. ] a word of re- 
ſpect formerly, but now made uſe of only as a 
term of familiariry to an old country-fellow. 

GA'FELES, /, [gafelucas, Sax. ] artificial 
ſpurs ol ſteel or filver, put on a cock's legs, in 

the room of his natural ones, when he is to 
fight, 

To GAG, v. 1. [gaghel, Belg.] to force 
fom*th.ng into the mouth that may keep the 
zavs diſtended, and hinder a perſon from ſpeak - 
ing. | 

GAG, /.: ſomething put into the mouth, 
which hinders a perſon from ſpeak ing. 

GAGE, /. [gage, Fr.] ſomething given as 
a ſecurity ; a pledge. : 

To CAGE, v. a. {gager, Fr.] to wager ; 
to ge or place in truſt as part of a wager; to 
zie as a pledge or ſecurity; to meaſure or 
find the contents of a veſſet. In the laſt ſenſe 
more properly written gauge, which ſee. 

To CA'GGLE, v. x. [gagern, Belg.] to 
make a noile like a gooſe, or like one who is 
gagged. 

„ GAVETY, Ja cheerful, ſprightly, and 
Jon pus diſpoſition of mind. Pleaſures which are 
proper for youth, uſed in the plural. Finery, 
or {plendid dreſs. Sy NON. Foy is in the heart, 
Such in the manners. The one conſiſts in 
tne !weet ſentiments of the ſoul; the other, in 
the agreeable ſituation of the mind. 

0 GAIN, /, gain, Fr.] profit or advantage 
rowing as a conſequence from any undertak- 
ing; intereſt, or lucre. 


To GAIN, 2. a, [gegn:r, Fr.] to obtain 


GAL. 


profit or advantage ; to receive for a thing 
above what it coſt; to attain, obtain, or ac- 
quire; to win; to draw over to any intereſt or 
party. Neuterly, to encroach; to advance 
or come forward '"vy degrees, Figurativelyy 
uſed with on or por, to obtain an advantage 
over ; to get ground. | 

GAIN, 4. [an old word now out of uſe} 
handy; ready; dexterous. 

G&LNFUL, à. that by which a perſon 
may be enriched; profitable; advantageous ; 


lucrative; productive of money. 


GA'INFULLY, ad in a profitable or ad- 
vantageous manner. 

GA'INLESS, à. unprofitable ; producing 
neither profit nor advantage. 

GA'INLY, ad. handily ; dexterous and 
ready. in performing. 

To GA'INSAY, v. a. [from gain for 
againſi, and ſay] to contradict. To deny, or 
(pe ik againſt a thing. 


ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeat- 
ed on the river Trent, near the ſea, and is a 
large well-built town, with a pretty good 
trade. It is 151 miles N. by W. of London. 
It has the title of an earldom. 

GA'INSAYER, /. an opponent. 

GA'IRISH, a. [gearrian, Sax.] gaudy; 
ſhowy ; fine, or bright. Exceffiyely gay, or 
flighty, applied to the mind. 

GA'TRISHNESS, /. finery, or flaunting 
gaudineſs, applied todreſs.. Flighty or extra- 
vagant joy or gaie 

GAI „J. . 
walking. 

GALA'NGAL, / the name of two roots 
brought from the Eaſt-Indies kept in the ſhops, 
a greater and a ſmaller ; of which the latter is 
molt eſteemed. It is a great cephalic, cardiac, 
and uterine. | | 
{\ GALA'XY, [by ſome accented on the firſt 
ſyllable] / [yaxafia, Gr.] the milky way; 
or that part of the ſky which appears with a 
ſtream of light, ſuppoſed by modern aſtrono- 
mers to be occaſioned by a profuſion of ſtars. 

GA*'LBANUM, J. [Lat.] a ſubſtance of a 
middle nature between a gum and a reſin, be- 
ing inflammable like the latter, and ſoluble in 
water like the ſormer, but will not diffolve in 
oil, as pure reſins do. 

GALE, /. { gad/ing, Teut.] a current of air, 
or a gentle blaſt of wind. 

GA'LEAS, or GA'LEASSE, /. [galiaſſe, 
Fr.] a large low-bvilt veſſel, ufing both tails 
and oars, being the largeſt veſlel Which is rowed, 

GA'LEATED, a. | gateatus, Lat.] covered 
with an helmet, or with ſomething relembling 
an helmet. 

CALE'NIC, or GALE'NICAL, a. a 
manner of treating diſeaſes founded on the 
princigſes of Galen. Galenical medicines are 
thoſe that are formed by the eaſier prepara- 
tions of herbs, roots, &c. and by combining 
and muitiplying ingredients; while thoſe of 
Chemiſtry draw their intimate or more re- 


preparations z 


GA'INSBOROQUGH, a town of Lincoln 


Iz. ] the manner or air of 


mote virtues by means of fire and elaborate ' 
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GAL 


preparations 3 as ealcination, digeſtion, fer- 


: mentations, &c. 


GALL, [gaull] /. | geala, Belg. ] a yellow 


Juice, ſecreted from the blood in the glands of 


the liver, and lodged in a particular reſervoir, 
called the gall- bladder. Figuratively, any 
thing extremely bitter.” Rancour, or malig- 
nity, applied to the temper of the-mind. A 
ſore or hurt, occaſioned by fretting or rub- 
bing off the ikin. 2 8 

To GALL," [ gaull] v. a. [galer, Fr. ] to 
hurt or make ſore by rubbing off the ſkin. 
Figuratively, to impair, or wear away. To 
vex ; to fret; to teaze; to harraſs; to diſ- 
turb. Prov. Touch a gall”d horſe on the back, 
and hell kick | ar 3 | 

GA'LLANT, a. [| galant, Fr.] gay, ſhowy, 
or magnificent, applied to dreſs. Brave, high- 
ſpirited, courageous, applied to the mind, 
Amorous, or inclined to courtſhip. Sy NON. 
Exceſs makes /ove degenerate into jealouſy, 
and gallantry into libertiniſm. | 

GALLA'NT, , a gay, ſprightly, airy, and 
courageous perſon; a perſon who courts a 
woman in order to make her his wife ; a per- 
ſon who keeps company with a proſtitute; 

GA'LLANTLY, ad: ina gay or ſprightly 
manner. In a ſhowy or ſplendid manner, ap- 
piied to dreſs; In a brave, noble, or cou- 
rageous manner. 

GA'LLANTRY, /. | galanterie, Fr. ] ſplen- 
dour; grandeur ; finery ; bravery ; nobleneſs; 
courtſhip ; elegant and refined addreſs to wo- 
men; vicious love; amorouſneſs. | 

GALLE'ON, [pronounced gallen] 7. 
[ galion, Fr.] a large ſhip, with four or five 
decks. Now applied to thoſe ſhips which the 
Spaniards employ in the commerce they carry 
on between Mexico and Peru. 

GA'LLERY, /. [galerie, Fr.] a little iſle 
or walk in a houſe above ſtairs, ſerving as a 
common paſſage to ſeveral rooms placed in a 
line or row ; likewiſe a covered place in a 
houſe, much longer than broad, uſually placed 
in the wings of a building, ſometimes em- 
belliſhed with pictures, and ſerving to walk 
in; the ſeats in a play-houle above the boxes: 
In Fortification, a covered walk or paſſage 
made acroſs the ditch of a town befieged. In 
a Ship, a balcony on the outſide of the ſtern, 
to which there is a paſſage from the great cabin. 
In a church, it is a kind of balluſtrade built 
along the ſides or lower end of the church. 

GA'LLEY, / | plural gallies] [Ital.] galere, 
Fr.] a low- built veſſel going both with oars 
and fails, having two maſts and two ſquare 
fails. Figuratively, uſed to imply a ſtate of 
extreme miſery, alluding to the condition of 
the ſlaves by whom theſe veſſels are navigated. 

GA'LLEY-SLAVE, /, a perſon condemn- 
ed to row in the gallies. ä 


GA'LLIARD, J. | gaillard, Fr.] a gay, 


G AM 
ner of expreſſion peculiar to the French lan, 


guage. 
GALLIGA'SKINS J. x la 3 
trunk hoſe; a pair of „ * 
GALLIMA'TIA, | ga/limiſhia | 7 . 


mat hat, Fr.] a dark, petplexed diſcourſe - 
nonſenſe. 2 
 GALLIMAU'FRY, / [galimafite 
hoch-poch, haſh, or oe bs "at Le, 
broken meat; any inconſiſtent and ridiculous 
CY LLIOT fc af . 
A UT, /. a ſmall galley or bripanti 

{lightly built, and deſigned or pe 

GA'LLIPOT, . a pot made of clay glazed, 
ſometimes painted, commonly uſed to put me. 
dicines in. \ | 

GALLO'CHES, /. a ſort of leathern clogs, 
that cover good part of the ſhoe. 

GA'LLON, /. [gelo, low Lat.] a Iiquil 
meaſure containing four quarts, 

GALLO'ON, /. ak x Fr.] a kind of 
cloſe gold, filver, or filk lace. 

To GA'LLOP, v. ». [ galoper, Fra move 
forwards very quick; to move on horſeback by 
reaches and leaps. ' 

GA'LLOP, , the ſwifteft natural pace of a 
horſe, performed by reaches and leaps. 

GA'LLOPER, / a horſe that gallops, or 
moves forward by reaches and leaps; a perſon 
who rides faſt, or makes a horſe carry him on 
a gallop. | 

To GA'LLOW, [galls] v. a. [agehuar, 
Sax. ] to terrify ; to make afraid. 

GA'LLOWAY, /. a horſe, not mare than 
14 hands high, much uſed in the North, and 
perhaps is ſo called, becauſe coming originally 
from Galloway, a ſhire of Scotland. 

GA'LLOWAY, or GA'LLWAY, i a 
county of Scotland, about 170 miles in length, 
from E. to W. and 100 in breadth, from N. to 
S. It bounded on the S. and W. by che ſex; 
on the N. by Carrick and Kyle; and on the 
S. by Nithſdale. It contains ſeveral rivers, 
and a great number of lakes from half a mile 
to two miles in length. | | 

GA'LLOWS, | 24/155] ,, a frame of wood 
made in divers forms, or a beam laid over two 
ſupporters, on which criminals are hanged. 

GALLS, [gaz!ls] ſ. commonly called Alp- 
po galls, are a particular kind of vegetable tu · 
mours or excreſcences like nuts, that grow 
upon the hardeſt ſpecies of oak, and are uſed 
in dying, making ink, &c. which, although 
they are as hard as ſhells, are nothing but the 
caſes of inſets that are bred in them, and 
which, when grown to maturity, gnaw their 
way out, which is the occaſien of thoſe little 
holes we ſee in them. 

GAMBA'DE, or GAMBA'DO, / [plural 
gambades and gambadoes] [ from gamba, leal.] 
a ſort of leather boot fixed to a ſaddle, inktea 
of ſtirrups, to put the legs in. 


briſk, lively man; an active ſprightly dance. GA MBLER, /. [a cant- word perhaps from 


Both theſe ſenſes are now obſolete. 
GA'LLICAN, a. belonging to the French 
church or nation. 


GA'LLICISM,/. [ ga/licine, Fr.] a man- 


game] a perſon who draws in the unwary © 
game, in order to cheat him. 


To GA'MBOL, v. u. [gambiller, Fr.) i 


(dance, ſkip, friſk, or play ſportive ticks, , 
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GAN 
' GA'MBOL, / 2 ſkip, hop, leap, or tumble, 
for joy- kiguratively, a frolick or wild prank. 
GAME, /. gamene, Sax. ſport of any kind. 
A jeſt, oppoſed to ſeriouſneſs or earneſt, To 
make games to 3 A ſingle match at 
lay. Advantag in play. Field-ſports, ap- 
lied to the chale of falconry. Animals pur 
ſued in the field. Games are uſually diſtin- 
guiſhed into thoſe of exerciſe and addreſs, and 
thoſe of hazard. To the firſt belong cheſs, 
tennis, billiards, wreſtling, cricket, &c. and to 
the latter, thoſe performed with cards or dice. 
To GAME, v. u. [ gaman, Sax. ] to play at 
| any ſport or diverſion ; to play extravagantly, 
or for great ſums of money. ; 
CA'ME-COCK, J. a cock of a peculiar 
ſpecics bred for fighting. 
GA'ME-KEEPER, /. a perſon who looks 
aſter game. 
Ga'MESOME, a. frolickſome; merry; gay. 
GAMESOMENESS, J. ſportiveneſs, wan- 


tonn®1s. 

GA MESOMELY, ad. in a pleaſant, merry, 
ſportive, or wanton manner. 

GA'MESTER, /. one who is fond of play 
to exceſs, or one who engages in play with a 
dehen to cheat; one who is engaged in play, or 
underttands 2 game; a merry frolickſome per- 
lon; a prostate. : 

GA'MING, /. the act of gaming; an im- 
moderate love ot play. 

GA'MMER, /. a familiar word for an old 
country- woman, | 

G6A'MMON, / [ cambone, Ital.] the but- 
tock or thigh of a hog; the lower end of a 
{litch ot bacon, 

GAMUT, / [gama, Ital.] a ſcale by 
which we ate taught to ſound the muſical 
notes. The invention of this ſcale is owing to 
Guido Arttinez though it is not ſo properly an 
invent am 25 an improvement of the diagram or 
ſcale of the Grecians. 

to GANCH, v. a. to drop from a high 
place upon hooks 3 a puniſhment practiſed in 
Turkey, -« 

GANDER, /, [gandray Sax. ] the male of 
toe gone; one of which it is ſaid will ſerve 
fre geeſe. 

a a company or crew going toge- 
ther on tome exploit, uſed of a ſhip's crew, 
er 2 company of robbers. 

(0 GANG, v. . [gangen, Belg.] to go; 
to 82:4: 21 old word, ſeldom uſed but in a lu- 
Clcrous ſenſe. 

GANGLION, / ¶vayxier, Gr. I in Surgery, 
. are moveadie tumour, 
"NOR . NE, /. | gangrena, low Lat.] in 
dee 2 iforger in any fleſhy part of the 
chens to a mortification, attended with 
Ws auen of pain, and ſhare of natural 
a lis nem it ſeizes turning black, and 
Ipreadirig elt to the 2djacent parts. 
e *. u. to tend towards a 


Ss GNHNOUs, a. of the nature of a 
gangreue | 


for, after, and at. 


GAR 


or paſſages from one part of it to another. 
GA'NTELOPE, or GA'NTLET, /. Cgart- 
let is only a corruption of gantelape, from gant, 
all, and /copex, Belg. to run] a military pu- 
niſhment, wherein the offender is ſtripped na- 
ked to the waiſt, and obliged to run through 
a lane of ſoldiers, with green ſwitches in their 
hands, when each gives him a blow as he paſſes. 
GAOL, J. | geo, Brit.] a place of confine- 
ment for debtors and criminals. This word 
is always pronounced, and often written, jail, 
and ſometimes goal. | * 
GA'OL-DELIVERY, [pronounced jai/- 
delivery] ſ. a judicial proceſs, which either by 
puniſhment or pardon empries a priſon. 
GA'OLER, [Jaller] /. [geolier, Fr.] a 
keeper of a priſon. 
GAP, /. an opening in a broken fence; a 


terſtice, or interval. 

To GAPE, v. z. [geapan, Sax. ] to open 
the mouth wide; to yawn. Figuratively, to 
covet, crave, or defire earneſtly; uſed with 
To open in holes or 
breaches; to behold with ignorant wonder, and 
with the mouth open. 

GA'PER, /. one who opens his mouth ; one 
who ſtares with his mouth open at another per- 
ſon or thing through. ignorant admiration, 

GAR, in Sax. fignifies a weapon: thus 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; Ethelgar, or ethel, 
Sax. noble, and gar, Sax. a weapon, implies a 
noble weapon, | 

GARB, /. [garbe, Fr.] dreſs; a habit; 
the faſhion of a perſon's clcaths, or dreſs ; ex- 
ternal appearance. 

GA'RBAGE, /. | garbear, Span.] the bowels, 
or that part of the inteſtines which in beaſts is 
ſeparated and thrown away; the entrails. 

To GA'RBLE, v. a. | garbellare, Ital.] to 
ſift; to ſeparate the good from the bad. 

GA'RBLER, /. one who picks out the 
dirt, filth, or foreign mixtures from any com- 
modi 


diſorder. 

GARD, /. [ garde, Fr.] wardſhip; care; 
cuſtody; the charge of a perſon. Figuratively, 
an orphan, or perſon left to the care of ano- 
ther. 

GARDEN, /. [| jardin, Fr.] a piece of 
ground incloſed and cultivated with extraordi- 
nary care, planted with herbs, flowers, or fruits. 

GA'RDENER, /. [| jardinier, Fr.] one that 
takes care of garden. | 

GA'RDENING, / the act of cultivating 
or taking care of a garden. | 

GARE, / coarſe wool growing on the legs 
of ſheep. 

GA'RGARISM, /. [yapyapiopcc, Gr.] a li- 
quid medicine uſed to waſh the mouth with. 

To GA RGARIZ E, v. a. to waſh the 
mouth with a liquid medicine. 

GA RGET, /. [ garan, Sax. ] a diſtemper 
which appears in the head, ma, or hinder 

arts of cattle. 


GANGCWAY,[cin a ſhip, the ſeveral ways 


To GA'RGLE, v. 4. [gargouiller, Fr.] to 
| waſh 


breach, paſſage, avenue, open way, hole, in- 


ty. a 
GA RBOIL, /. | garbouille, Fr.] tumult; 
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G A R 


waſh the throat with ſome liquor, without 
ſwallowing it. 

GA'RGLE, J a liquor with which the 
throat is waſhed, without ſwallowing it. 

. GA'RGLION, / in Surgery, an exſuda- 

tion or extravaſation of . nervous juice from a 
ruiſe, &c. which becomes a hard, immovea- 
le tumour. 

GA'RGOL, / [ gergen, Sax. ] a diſtemper 
in hogs, ſhewing itleif in their hanging their 
heads, having moiſt eyes, ſtaggering, and lols 
of appetite. 

GA'RLAND, / { garlande, Fr. ] a ſort of 
flowers, feathers, and ſometimes precious 
ftoness worn on the head, in the manner of a 
crown.” It alfo denotes ornaments of fruits, 
flowers, and leaves intermixedy anciently much 
uſed at the gates of temples, where feaſts and 
ſolemn rejoicings were held; or at any other 
place where marks of public joy or gaiety were 
required, as at triuniphal arches, tournaments, 
cc. We have a cuſtom at wakes to dreſs up 
may-poles with gatlands; and, in London, the 
milk-maids, on May-day, dreſs their milk- 
pails with garlands to viſit their cuſtomers. 

GA'RLIC, or GA'RLICK, J. in Botany, 
the a/lium. 

GA'RMENT, / [guarniment, old Fr.] 
any thing which is worn to cover the body; 
cloaths; dreſs. 

GA'RNER, /. [grenier, Fr. ] a place where- 
in any fort ot grain is kept. 

To GA'RNER, v. a. to ſtore. Figuratively, 
to keep as in a ſtorehouſe. There, where 
J have garner d up my heart.” Shak, A 
berutiful metaphor, p 

GA'RNET, /. | granatus, low Lat.] a gem of 
2 middle degree of hardneſs between the ſaphire 
and common cryſtal; the Bohemian is red, 
with a ſlight caſt of flame colour; and the Sy- 
rian red, with alight caſt of purple. 

. To GA'RNISH, v. a. [garnir, Fr.] in 
Cookery, to embelliſh, ſet off, or trim. 

GA'RNISH, /. ornament; embelliſhment ; 
things placed by way of ornament on the brim 
of a diſh ;* a fee or treat paid by a priſoner dn 
his firſt entrance into a gaol. 

GA'RNITURE, / furniture; or ſomething 
added to a thing to make it appear pleaſing to 
the eye. R 

GA'ROUS, a. [from garum, Lat.] reſem- 
bling pickle made of fiſh. 8 

GA'RRET, V [ garite, Fr. ] a room on the 
higheſt floor of a houſe. 

GARRETE'ER, , one who lives in a gar- 


ret. 

GA'RRISON, / [egarriſon, Fr.] ſoldiers 
placed in a fortified town or caſtle to defend it; 
a fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers. 

To GA'RRISON, v. 4. to defend with 
foldiers ; to ſtore a place with ſoldiers for the 
defence of it. 

GARRU'LITY, / [garruliras, Lat.] the 
vice of talking too much ; inability of keeping 


* a ſecret, 


GA'RRULOUS, 4. [ garru{us, Lat.] talk- 
ative ; prattling ; fond of talking. 


GAR 


| GA'RSTANG, a town of Laneafhire, wit 


king of England is ſovereign or chief. The 
arca college or corporation, having a great 


| To GA 
a market on Thurſdays, It is fea ing wi 
oo Wyre, and is 2244 miles 17 8 iT 
London. * 1 
FOO $1 | in th 
GA'RTER, . [ gardws, Brit, Jartier, Fr.] * is im} 
a ſtring with which the ſtoe.Fags are tied u by a girdl 
A military order of knighthood, the Bs "GAS / 
noble and ancient of any lay order in the uſe of by 
world, inftituted by king Edward III. This | ſpirit inca 
order conſiſts of twentP-fix knights COmpa- ls from 
mous, generally princes and peers; whereot the GASCC 


in France, 


ſoit qui mal y penſe. 


_ tees. See the foregoing article. 


and litile ſeal, Their officers are 2 prelate, 2 To GA 
chancellor, regiſter, king at arms, and ulher To GA 
of the black rod. They have alſo a dean, and a wide and 
twelve canons, petty canons, vergers, ard GASH, 
twenty-ſix pentioners, or poor knights. + The / mark or ſ 
prelate is the head. This office is veſted in To GA 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, and has ever been to catch 

lo. Next to the prelate is the chancellor, out breat! 
which office is veſted in the biſhop of Saliſ. GASP, 
bury, and has ever been ſo, who keeps the wide for 
ſeals, &. The next is the regiſter, who is ſtruvole fc 
always the dean of Windſor, and who, by his GA'ST 
oath, is to enter upon the regiſtry, the letu- ing, or f. 
tinies, the elections, penalties. and other act GAST 
of ihe order, with all fidelity. The fourth Cr.) in 
officer is Garter, and king at arms, being two wound o 
diſtinct offices united in one perſon. Garter | other of t 
carries tire rod and ſceptre at the feaſt of St. GAST 
George, the protector of* this order, when the Gr. | the 
lovereign is preſent. He notifies the election ung the b 
of new knights, attends the ſolemnity of their * GATT 
inſtallations, carries the Garter" to fortign city, caſt 
princes, c. He is the principal officer within hinges to 
the college of arms, and chiet of the heralds. _ 1 2 
All cheſe officers, except the prelate, have lets _ Var 
and penſions. The habit of the order upen ; GAT. 
ſolemu days is the Garter, mantle, ſurcont, _ Vas 
hood, collar, great George and cap; upon the =_ To C. 
collar-days they are only obliged to wear the ele o, 
Garter, the collar of the order, and the great 5 pick up 
George; at the middle of the collar hangs the _ KEW 
picture of St. George, fitting on horſeback, to letect 

who, having thrown the dragon upon his back, „ 
encounters him with a tilting ſpear, Ibe butions 3 

Garter, which is blue, was, at the foundation compa!s, 

of the order, appointed to be worn a little be- cloth into 
low the knee of the left leg, which ſtill con- in neecler 
tinues, having this motto wrought on it, Honi cally, or! 


to generat. 


The origin of this ordet 


is ſomewhat differently related“ The com- 5 WA Tt 
mon account is, that it was inſtituted in ho- 5 wrinkles, 
nour of a garter of the counteſs of Saliſbury hi Ga Tt 
which ſhe dropped when dancing with king : who gets ; 
Edward, and which he picked up; but our Bi * 
beſt antiquaries think it was inſtituted on vc 3 
count ot the victory ever the F rench at Creſſj "A "A ] 
where the king ordered - his Garter to be dil - merly | 
played as the ſignal of battle. 3 2 
GA'RVER, KING AT ARMS, f. an o- . 
ficer whoſe buſineſs it is to attend the ſervice 5 + bu 
of the Garter, tor which he is allowed a man- ip * . 
tle and badge, a houſe in Windſor-caſtle, ® ns g 


penſions both from the ſovereigns and knights) oſtenzat 
„ en: 


- To 


* 


th To GA'RTER, v. 4. to bind up the ſtock- 
zue with a band or garter. | 
* EARTH, /. fignifies a little cloſe or back- 
Gde in the N. of England; alſo a wear. 


.] It alſo — the bulk of the body meaſured 
, 1rC1C, 

v TT 45, /. among Chemiſts, is a term made 

the uſe of by Helmont, to ſignify in general a 
bis ſpirit incapable of coagulation, ſuch as pro- 
Pa ceeds from fermented wine, 3 

the GASCONA'DE, | from Gaſcon, a province 
hey in France, remarkable for boaſting ] /, a boaſt, 
reat or vaunt of ſomething improbable. 

ate, To GASCONA'DE, v. z. to brag or boaſt, 
her To CASH, v. 4. to cut deep, ſo as to cauſe 

and a wide and gaping wound. : 

and GASH, /. a deep and wide wound; the 
The mark or ſear left by a wound. a 

in To GASP, v. n. to open the mouth wide; 
deen to catch or draw breath; to expire or force 
lor, out breath with difficulty. 

wif. GaSP, /. the act of opening thè mouth 

the wide for want of breath; the convulfive 
is ſtrugele for breath in the agonies of death. 

his GA'STRIC, a. [from yagip, Gr.] belong- 
cru · ing, or fituated in, or on the belly. 

if GASTRO'RAPHY, / Cache and pine, 
urth Gr.) in Surgery, applied to fignify that a 
two wound of the belly is complicated with an- 
nter | other of the inteſtines, 

gt. GASTRO'TOMY, / [yarip and TEreua 
he Gr. | the Ceſarean operation, or act of cut- 
on ung the deily open. N 
8 GATE, J. | geat, Sax. ] a large door of a 
= city, cattle, palace, &c. a frame of timber on 
thin | hinges to ſtop up, or open a paſſage into, in- 
U. cioled grounds, Figuratively, a way, avenue, 
: ſee⸗ or introduction. ö 

upen GATEWAY, . a way or paſſage through 
coat, | Uhe gates of incloſed ground. : 

n the . To GA'THER, v. a. [ goderan, Sax. ] to 
x the collect or bring many things Into one place; to 
great pick up; to glean; to crop or pluck a vege- 
8 the table from the tree or plant on which it grows ; 
backs to {elect and take; to afſemble ; to heap up, 
back, or accumulate; to collect charitable contri- 

hs butions ; to contract, or reduce to a narrower 
dation compa's, To gain, uſed with ground. To run 
le be- cloth into very ſmall folds or plaits on a thread 
U con- in needlework. To deduce; to collect logi- 
, Hoi caily, or by inference. Neuterly, in Surgery, 
z order da generate or breed matter, applied to wounds. 
com- I THER, ¼ cloth drawn together in 
in ho- wrinkles, 
iſbury» GATHERER, / one who collects; one 
h king wo gets na crop of any vegetable, produce, 
but our vor Ru. 8 : 

on c- GATHERING, /. the act of collecting. 
Crefly» Ae, LUN, a town of Surry, which was 
de diſ | Mittin 3 i! . a is now reduced to a 
ad a 8 vet 1er market nor fair. 

an of- 1, © leads two members to parliament, 
ſervice > 19 miles §. of London. 
. | GAVDE J. { garde, Fr.] an ornament ; a 
le, and net; 2Ny thing worn as a lign of joy. 


CAT 21 * 
" 1 RY, J.  Inery ; a ſhowy dreſs ; 
WIA zuxury of refs, 


GAZ 
GAU'DILY,-ad. in a ſhowy manner. 
GAU'DINESS, /. an appearance of ſplen« 
dour without any real value; oftentatious 
ſhowineſs. 853 4 | 
GAU'DY, a. ftriking the fight with ſome 
ſplendid appearance and ſhowy colour, including 
generally the idea of ſomething of ſmall value. 
GAU'DY, /. an appellation given to par- 
ticular feſtivals obſerved by the ſtudents of 
courts and colleges, which they call gaudy days. 

GA'VEL-KIND, /. | from gafo/ or gavel. 
Sax. ] in Law, a cuſtom whereby che lands of a 
tather are, at his death, equally divided among 
his ſons, to the excluſion of the females ; or 
thoſe of a brother are equally diyided among 
brothers, if he dies without iflue. 

T GAUGE, [ gaj:], v. a. [ gauge, Pr.] to 
find the contents of a veſſel by means of a mea- 
ſuring or gauging rod. Figuratively, to mea- 
ſure, or proportion the fize of one thing to 
another. wa 

GAUGE, [gaje] . a meaſure, or ſtandard 
by which any thing is meaſured. | 

GAU'GER, | gazer | /. one who meaſures or 
finds how much is contained in a caſk or veſſel, 

GAU'GING, {g4ing] /. the art of mea- 
ſuring, or computing how much liquor is, or 
may be, contained in a caſk, &c. 

GAUNT, a. [from gewvanian, Sax. ] thin cr 
meagre, applied to the ſtate or meaſure of the 

ody. | 
GAU NTLV, ad. in a flender, thin, or 
meagre manner. 

GAU'NTLET, . [gonteler, Fr.] an iron 
glove uſed for defence, thrown down on the 
ground in challenges. Appropriated by poets 
to the ceſtus, or boxing-glove, uſed in the 
Circenfian and Olympic games. 

GAVO'T, /. | gavetta, Ital.] in Muſic, a 
ſhort, briſk, lively air, compoſed in common 
time, conſiſting of two parts or ſtrains, each of 
which is played over twice, the firſt ſtrain con- 
ſiſting of 4 or 8 bars, and the laſt of 8, 12, &c. 

GAUZE, or GAWZ, F. a kind of thin 
tranſparent filk or linen. 

GAWK, / geac, Sax. ] a cuckow ; a fooliſh 
fellow ; uſed in both ſenſes in Scotland. 

GAY, a. | gay, Fr. j briſk, nimble, cheerful, 
or merry; fine gr ſhowy in dreſs. IS. 

GAY ETV. See Ga1egrty. 

GAY'LY, ad. merrily; cheerfully; fine, 
or ſhowy. 4 

GAY'WOOD. a village in Norfolk, a mile 
E. of King's Lynn. 

To GAZE, v. u. [ geſean, Sax. | to look at 
a thing with intentneſs or earneſtneſs, includ- 
ing ſometimes the idea of novelty in the ob- 
ze, or admiration in the perfon. 

GAZE, ſ. a fixed and earneſt look, includ- 
ing the idea of wonder; the object of aſtoniſh- 
ment, admiration, or gazing. 

GA'ZER, . one who looks at a thing with 

reat earneſtneſs and fixedneſs. . 

CAZE'TTE, /. Jof gaxetta, a Venetian half- 
penny, the price of the news- paper publiſhed 
at Venice] a paper of news, containing moſtly 


. articles, and publiſhed by * 
{ | 


- of 


GEN 
1 


lic notice, contempt, and abhorrence, 


GEN 


GAZETTE'ER, J. a writer or publiſher |a fummary account of -the ane 


n a pedigree or family ; a ſeries of ſucc 


news. 3 2 
GA'ZING-STOGK, / an object of pub- of progenitors; a pedigree, Sx o. Pedigree 


is our lineal deſcent. from ſome anceſtor a 


GAZ N, /. Fr. the o pronounced like | back pointed out. Genealogy is 2 is. 
that in Gore.) in 1 pieces of freſh | ſuch pedigree. We race our Pedigree, Wor 


earth covered with graſs, in the form of a|our genealogy. 


wedge, about a foot long, and half a foot 


GE'NERABLE, a. {from geners, Lat. Ida 


chick, uled to line parapets, and the traverſes | which may be produced or. begotten, 


of galleries, 


GEE, interj. a word uſed by waggoners, or.|hending many ſpecies or individuals, Oppoſed 
to ſpecial, or particular. | 
GEAR, [the g has the hard ſound} / [ 2y-| ſignification, applied to words, Extenſive, ot 
rian, Sax. | accoutrements, habit, furniture z | comprehending a great many, but not univer 
the traces and harneſs of horſes and oxen. ſal. Ty” 5 
GECK, /. [geac, Teut.] a bubble eafily |plies a great number of par ticulars; wniverſal, 
every particular. 
has no object in view but the 
GE'LABLE, a. | from ge/a, Lat. ] what may] The e W God is —— * ; 


other drivers, to make their horſes go faſter. 


_impoled on. 
To GECK, v. a. to cheat; to trick. 


be thickened or formed into a gelly. 
GE'LATINE, or GELA'TINOUS, a. [ge- 


To GELD, [the g has the hard ſound. 
wv. a, [ preter and part. paſſ. gelded or gel] to 


caſtrate, or deprive of the power of generation. ja ſupreme commander in the held. 


Figuratively, to diminiſh, leſſen, or deprive 
of any eſſential part. 
GE'LDING, [the g has the hard ſound] /. 


cularly applied to a horſe in that condition. 
GCE'LID, a. [ gelidus, Lat.] extremely cold. 
GELI DIT, / extreme cold. 


ſubſtance. 
GEM, /, [ gemma, Lat.] a jewel, or pre- 
cio ſtone. | 
To GEM, v. a. to produce or put forth the 
firſt buds ; to adorn as with jewels or buds. 
GEME'LLIPAROUS, a. | gemelti and pa- 
, Lat.] bearing twins. 
GEMINA'TION, /. [from gemino, Lat. | 
a repetition or republication of a word or ſen- 
tence, in order to increaſe its farce. 
GEMINI, /. [Lat.] in Aitronomy, the 
Twins, the third conitellation or ſign in the 
Zodiac, containing eighty- nine ſtars, accord- 
ing ta the Britannic catalogue, marked on the 
globes by the hieroglyphic of two kids, be- 
cauſe at this time the ſheep generally bring 
forth their young in pairs. In the place of the 
Egyptian hyeroglyphic, the Greeks have ſubſti- 
wed, without any propriety, the twin-brothers 
Caitor and Pollux. | 
E'MMEOUS, a. [ gemmeus, Lat. ] tend- 
ing to, or having the nature of, gems. 
GE'iTDER, J. genus, Lat |] a fort. A ſex. 
In Grammar, a name given to, or a diſtintion 
of, nouns, according td the different 1exes they 
figniiy ; or the termination of the adjective 
which is joined to them. 
Yo GE'NDER, v. a. [| engendrer, Fr.] to 
bezet ; to produce as a cauſe. Neuterly, to 
copulate ; to breed. 
GENEALO'GICAL, 4. pertaining to the 
deicents of families; belonging to the hiſtory 
of the ſucceſſors in houſes. 


without inſiſting on particulars ; one who 
latus, Lat.] formed into a jelly; tiff or viſcous. commands an army; a particular march or 
|] beat of the drum. 5 


; lpecies, oppoled to particular, 
any animal that is caſtrated, but more parti- bulk, or greater part of any number or body 
or men. | f 


| : Ito include all of the fame ſpecies without ex 
GE'LLY, . any thick, viſcous, or gluey ception ; commoiily, or frequently, 


GENERAL, a. {generalis, Lat.] compre. 


Not reſtrained in in 


Common; uſua}. Sy wox. General im. 


The government of prince 


GE'NERAL, , the whole; the main, 


GENERALI'SSIMO, / [gentral] 


GENERA'LITY, /. [| gentralith, Fr.] the 
uality ot being general, or including fereral 
The main body, 


GE'NERALLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 


GE'NERANT, a. [generan Lat.] the 
power cauſing, producing, or begetting.. - 
To GE'NERATE, v. a. genere, lat.) ts 
beget, or propagate ;z to cauſe or produce. 

GENERATION, . [ generation, Fr. | the 
act of begetting or producing; a famjly, ract, 
or offspring; a ſingle ſueceſſion or gradation in 
the ſcale of deſcent. Figuratively, an age. 

GE'NERATIVE, a. Fotntratif Fr.] having 
the power of propagation or producing; prolitc. 

GENERA'TOR, % the pewer which be- 
gets, cauſes, or produces. 

GENE'RIC, or GENE'RICAL, a: [ze 
ricus, Lat.] that which comprehends the genus, 
or diſtinguiſhes one genus, but not one ſpecity 
from another. | : 

GENE'RICALLY, ad. in a general mu- 
ner ; with regard to the genus. 

GENERO'SITY, / [ generofitas, Lat.) the 
quality of giving money freely, of overlook- 
ing faults without cenſure, of pardoning crins 
with good-nature, and conſidering thedilagre 
ment of other perſons opinions with charita 
allowances, ; 

GE'NEROUS, .a. [generoſus, Lats not 
mean birth; noble of mind; heart 
liberal; ſtrong. | . 

GENESIS, / {yinow, Gr.] the firſt bai 
of the Old Teitament, ſo called by the Gree 
becauſe it contains the hiftory of the — 
tion or preduction of all things. It comp® 
nends the account of the creation, may 
of all nations, the hiſtory of the firſt Patria“ 


GENEA'LOGY, /. [yas and >dyop, Gr. ] 


"ROM inthe ſpace of 2307 years, and 2 | 
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q Moſes. The Jews are forbidden to 
w * beginning of this cage wg that of 
7 iel, till they are go years old. 

— * J [Fr. J a ſmall-ſized, well- 
ry of oportioned, and {wift Spaniſh horle. 

writ FEENETHLIACAL, 4. [yo6Naxes, Gr.] 
. in Aſtrology, belonging to, or calculated from, 

chat ſon's birth or nativit y. 3 

i „EN ETHLT ACS, J the ſcience of calcu- 
pre ing nativities. | 7 

bpoled 10 EVA, an ancients. large, and populous 
in in town, capital of a republick of the ſame name, 
"ey r near the confines of France and Swiſſerland. 
niver. ic is very ancient, and was well known in the 
al m. time of the Romans. It is well built, rich, 
verſah and ſtrongly fortified. It is divided by the 
Tiace river Rhone into two unequal parts, and 


which alſo forms an iſle, full of tine houſes, 
In general it is a very agreeable place, and 
there is nothing omitted to render it delight- 
ful, The principal riches of the inhabitants 
proceed from their manufactures, of which 
they have a great number ; but the moſt con- 


fiderable are watches, clocks, and gold and 
filver lace, The revenues of the republick 

| the ariſe from the duty of merchandifes which 
ren are carried out of the eity, and from a pro- 
boch, digious quantity of corn which the magi- 
body ſtrates buy, and ſell to the inhabitants. The 


ſovereignty of this republick is lodged in the 
aſſembly of the citizens and burghers ; but 
there are ſeyeral bodies of the magiſtracy, 
who have each their proper province, and 


| waoſe heads are choſen by the people. The] GENTE'ELLY, ad. according to the rules 
\ great council conſiſts of 200 | Fringe = #2000 Needing elegangly 3 gracefully ; 
J among whom there are 24 counſellors chofen, omely. 
. of hich 4 are ſyndics, — are heads of the GENTIAN E'LLA, [genſbiantllo] ſ. a kind 
] the republick, and choſen every year. It is 7@|of blue colour, 
z Tacky miles N. E. of Lyons, 65 S. of Beſanzon, GE'NTILE, J. gentilin Lat.] one who 
tion in 49 N. E. of Chamberry, and 195 N. by W. worſhips idols, or falſe gods. A perſonof rank. 
ge. of Turin, Lon. 6. 15. E. lat. 46. 19. N. This ſenſe is obſolete. | ; 
having GENE Va, /. [gentvre, Fr. a ſpirituous GENTILE'SSE, /. Fr, ] complaiſance; die 
lite. liquor diſtilled from juniper-berries, ceremony and addreſs ot polite behaviour. 
ich de⸗ GENIAL, a. [ genialis, Lat.] that which! GENTILISM. / [gentiliſme, Fr. ] che wor · 
contributes to propagation, That which che- ſhip of the heathens ; idolatry. 
; [gents riſhes, ſupports life, or cauſes cheerfulneſs. ENTILI'TIOUS, [ gentififbions] a. gen · 
e genus Natural, or native. tilitius, Lat.] belonging to, or characteriſtic of, 
ſpecity CENIALLV, ad. naturally; eheerfully. | a particular nation. Hereditary ; entailed on 
— GENUCULATED, 4. {gericulatus, Lat. IIa family. 
a] nu- in Botany, knotted, or jointed. GE „J. ([gentilite, Fr.] good ex- 
: GENIO, /. Lat. ] a perſon of a particular traction; dignity of birth ; the claſs of thoſe 
At.] the turn of mind ; the turn, diſpoſition, or caſt of| who are well born. 72 
verlook- the mind, GE'NTLE, @. {gentilis, Lat. ] of an ancient 
g crimes GENITALS, /, [not uſed in the ſingular, | and good family ; pronounced in converſation 
diſagret bertel, Lat.] the parts contributing to gene- genrec in this ſenſe. Mild; tame; not eaſily 
haritabl ration, 2 provoked, applied to the temper, Soothing 
| GENITING. J. [a corruption of janetor, or pacifying. Sy xox. Gentle animals are na- 
; not! Fr. ſigni ying Jan, ſuppoſed to be fo called in] turally ſo z tame ones are ſo, partly by the art 
heat; onour of tome lady of that name] an early and induſtry of man. The dog, the ox, and 
. «pple gathered in June, the horſe, are gentle animals: the bear, and 
irſt bal GENITIVE, a. [genitivus, Lat. I in Grams | the lion, are ſometimes rams 
e Greed mar, one of the fix caſes by whic property] GE'NTLE, /. a perſon of a good family ; 
gener. or poſſeſſion is chiefly implied. a gentleman, A kind of worm ſomewhat like 
compr GENIUS, / [Lat.] a ſuppoſed protecting a maggot, uſed for a bait in fiſhing. 
wary or ruling power of men, places, or things; a| GE'NTLEFOLK, / perſons diſtinguiſhed 
nay p*r10n endowed with faculties ſuperior to ano- by their birth from the vulgar. 
2 bir ; a perfection of underſtanding z a diſpo- 


* 
— 


| republick of the ſame name. 


their ſovereignty reſides. 


| GB 
fition by which any perſon is by nature 


fied or inclined to any particular ſcience or em- 


N 3 nature or diſpoſition. . 
GE'NOA, a town of Italy, and capital of a 
It is very an- 
cient and large, being about ſix miles in cir- 
full of magnificent ſtructures, ſuch as churches 
and palaces, and particularly thoſe of the Doge 
and of Doria, hence it has the name of Genoa 
the Proud. It is very populous, and one of the 
moſt trading places in Italy. The houſes are 
well built, and are 5 or 6 ſtories high; and 
here are 67 churches, 17 convents, and two 
large hoſpitals. The government is ariſtocra · 
tie, becauſe none but the nobility can have any 
ſhare in it ; theſe are of two ſorts, the bx and 
the new, from whence there are 80 perſons 
choſen, who make the great council, in which 
Beſides theſe, there 
is a ſenate, compoſed of the Doge and 12 ſena» 
tors, who have the common adminiftration of 
affairs. The Doge continues in his office but 
two The ordinary revenue of this fe- 
ublick is 200, oool. a-year, and there is & 
ank which is partly ſupported by publick du- 
ties. It is 750 miles S. of Milan, 6g S. E. of 
Turin, -65 S. W. of Parma, 112 N. W. of 
Florence, and 22g N. W. of Rome. Lon. 8 
7. E. lat. 44. 25.N. 1 
GENTE'EL, 4. [gentil, Fr.] polite, or ele- 
gant in behaviour or addreſs; graceful or ele- 
t in mien, 


{ 


GE'NTLEMAN, JL. , Fr. 
| Hb | N, J. [ gemiilhbonme, 1.12 
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GEO 

perſon of = noble birth; or deſcended of a ſa- 
Chamber. 
lain obſerves, that, in ſtrictneſs, a gentleman 
is one whoſe anceſtors have been freemen, and 
have owed obedience to none but the prince ; 
en which foetihg no man can be a gentleman 
but one who is born ſuch. But among us, the 
term Gentleman is applicable to all abeve a 
yeoman ; ſo that noblemen may be properly 
called gentlemen. \ | 
" GE'NTLENESS, /, ſoftneſs ; mildneſs ; 
ſweetneſs, 

GE'NTLEWOMAN, /. a woman of birth, 
of one ſuperior to the vulgat, both in wealth 
and behaviour. 

GE'NTLY, ad. ſoftly z flowly ; kindly. 

GENTRY, /. from gentle, whence gen- 
tery contrafted to gentry] a rank of perſons be- 
tween the nobility and the vulgar. | 

3ENUFLE'XION, /. [ genuflexio, Lat.]. 
the act of bending the knee; worſhip, or ado- 
ration expreſſed by bending the knee. 

GE'NUINE, a. | genuinus, Lat.] pure, or 
without any ſpurious mixture; natural 
true ; real. | 

GE'NUINELY, ad. without adulteration ; 
naturally. 

GE'NUINENESS, /,. freedom from any 
thing counterfeit, or from any adulteration. 

GE'NUS, /. [Lat.] in Logic, a claſs of 
beings, or one common nature agreeing to, 
and comprehending under it many ſpecies, 
er ſeveral other common natures; thus ani- 
mal is a genus, becauſe it agrees to, and com- 
prehends under it, the ſeveral ſpecies of men, 
hortes, whales, lions, &c. In Botany, a ſyſ- 
tem or a{lemblage of ſeveral plants agreeing in 
jome one or more common characters, in re- 
ſpect to certain parts, whereby they are diſtin- 
guithed from all other plants. 

GEOCE'NTRIC, a. | geocertrique, Fr.] in 
AMonomy, having the ſame centre with 
che earth, | 

GEODÆH SLA, /. [yawdaioia, Cr. ] that 
part ot practical geometry which teaches to 
meaſure turtaces, and to find the contents of 
all plane figures. a 

GEO'GRAPHER, [ jergrafer} /. [yi and 
ve, Gr. one who can deſcribe the earth 
according to the poſition of its ſeveral parts, 
and is (killed in making maps, the uſe of the 
globes, and the fituation and extent of the 
te eral countries in the world, 

GEOGRA'PHICAL, | jeegrifikal} a. be- 
ignging to geography. | | 
#4 GEO'GRAPHY, [Cera] Y. i and 
50k, Gr. | in a ſtrict tenſe, the knowledge of 


tion of the various countries on its ſurface. In 
a more <exteniive ſenſe, it takes in a knowledge 
of the ters alſo; and, in its largeſt ſenſe, a 
knowledge of the various euſtoms, habits, and 
governments of nations; the figures, magni- 


| taining or relating to geometry, 


— ——— — — —— — 


e 
appearances down in maps, charts; e. 
GEO!'LOGY, / IL and — Gr:] the 
doctrine or knowledge of the nature and ſtats 
of the earth. | 
GEO'MANCER, J. one Who pretends do 
tell future events. | | 
GEOMA'NTIC, a. belonging togeomanc 
or formed by a geomancer. i ” 
GEO'METER, /, Lv Gr.] one 
{killed in the principles ot geometiy. 
GEO MET RAL, a. geometral, Fr.] per. 
GEOMETRIC, or GEOME'TRICAL, 1, 
[ yeafec pine, Gr.] belonging to, preſcribes, 
laid down by, or diſpoſed according to de 
principles of geometry. 
GEOME'TRICALLY, ad, according t 


the rules of geometry. 


ToGEO'METRIZE, v. u. Lets ppi, Ct.] 
to perform or act according to the principles of 
geometry. 

GEO ME TRV, /. | ytwwerpia, Gr. Itheatt 
of meaſuring the earth, or any diſtances there. 
on; at preſent uſed for the ſcience of quan« 
tity, extenſion, or magnitude, conſidered in 
themſelves, and without any regard to matter, 
It is divided into ſpeculative and prafijcul, 

GEORGE, [ne. Georgius, Lat.] the 
figure of St. George on horſebrek, worn by the 
knights of the garter as an enſign of their order, 

GEORGE I. ſucceeded on the death, of 
queen Anne, to the crown of Great-Britaing 
Aug. 1, 1714. He was the eldeſt ſon of Er. 
neſtus Auguſtus, duke, afterwards eeQor, of 
Brunſwic-Lunenberg (or Hanover) by yrincels 
Sophia, daughter of Frederic, elector Palatine, 
and king of Bohemia, and of Elizabeth, eldeſt 
daughter of king James I. He was born on 
May 28,- 2660, and ſucceeded his father as 
elector of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, 1698, The 
regency met, and gave orders immediately fer 
his proclamation. On Sept. 18, he landed 
with the prince his ſon at Greenwich, and on 
the 20th they made their public entry through 
the city to St. James's, attended by above 209 
coaches and fix of the nobility and gentry. The 
prince royal was declared prince of Wales; the 
king was crowned October 20; a new parlia- 
ment met March 17, 1715. In July the king 
gave the royal aſſent to an act tor preventing 
tumults and riotous aſſemblies, commonly 
called the riot act, which is till in force- 
This year a rebellion broke out, which was 
headed by the earl of Mar in Scotland, who 
ſet up the Pretender's ſtandard in September, 
in the Highlands, and cauſed him to be pro- 
claimed in ſeveral places; when the earl of 


| Derwentwater and others appeared in arms, in 


the north of England, in October, and pro- 
claimed the Pretender in ſeveral places. Cn 
November 22, they were attacked by the 
king's troops, commanded by the generals Wills 


nude, and the different ſtrata and product of its 


and Carpenter, in Preſton, where, after a ſmart 


{oil ; the various animals of ditjerent coun- firing from the windows, finding all the at 


tries; their climates, ſeaſons, heat, weather, 


cdether with the ait of laying their various 


= 


nues to the town blocked up by the king's 
"EY on the 13th they deſired to * 


GEOMETRI'CIAN,/ See Grof IA. 
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i hem, but] 
other terms being allowed them, 
3 to the king's merey, on the 14th, 


in the morning, they ſubmitted. 
—— tay the rebels were ſubdued Es 
ton, Sunday, November 13» the duke o _ 
gyle defeated the rebel army under the -—_ 
Mar, contiſting of about 8 or 9000 men, * l 
Riffmuir, about 4 miles from Aberdeen; an 
the earl of Mar retreated to Perth, after an 
obſtinate fight, in which both fides claimed _ 
victory, though the earl of Mar being fru - 
trated in his defign of croſſing the Forth, ſhew- 
ei the king's forces had the advantage. 
December 22, the Pretender arrived in a Dun- 
kirk privateer in Scotland, where he was pre- 
ſently met and complimented by the earl of 
Mu, and other of his adherents; but being 
cloſely purſued by the king's troops, on Feb. 
14 the Pretender, with the earl of Mar, and 
ſome chiefs, found means to make their eſcape 
in 2 Erench ſhip which lay there, ſoon after 
which the rebels diſperſed. Some ſubmitted, 
and ſome were taken priſoners. Among them 


| was their general Forſter, as alſo the earls of 
| Derwentwater, Nithiſdale, Carnwath, Win- 


toun, and other noblemen. Derwentwater and 
Kenmure were beheaded on Tower-hill, Feb. 
24 1515-16; Nichiſdale and Wintoun made 
their eſcape out of the Tower; and, after the 


| execution of ſome of the rebels, an act of 


grate paſſed, Robert Walpole, eſq. was ſome 


F time before made firſt commiſſioner of the 


treaſury, and chancellor of the exchequer ; and 


| about the ſame time, the parliament attainted 


James Butler, duke of Ormond, of high trea- 
{on, and confiſcated his eſtate. A few weeks 
alter the king gave the royal aſſent to an act 
| for enlarging the time of continuance of par- 
{ Haments, whereby this and future parliaments 
were continued 7 years, unleſs ſobaer diſſolved 
by the crown, inſtead of 3 years, as by the 
triennial act paſſed in the reign of king Wil- 


WF lim. Theclauſe in the act of ſettlement, 


whereby, after it took place, the ſovereign was 
not ta go out of the kingdom without conſent of 
parliament, was repealed at the end of the ſeſ- 
tion; and his majeſty, having conſtituted the 
prince of Wales guardian of the realm in his 
able:ice, ſet out for his German dominions. 
July v, there were frequent mobs and riots of 
doth parties; and july 28, a mug-houſe kept 
by one Read, where thoſe who were well af- 
te-te1 to the Hanover ſucceſſion aſſembled, 
Was attacked by the Jacobite party, when they 


Procceded to pulling down the houſe, and de- 


Itroying the goods, The ſheriffs of London 
came, and read the proclamation ; but this 
not availing, a party of the guards were or- 
de rec to march to the place, and as ſoon as they 
appeared the mob diſperſed; but five of the 
ers were taken, tried, and found guilty, and 
2t the eng of Saliſbury.court in Fleet- 

In November, 1717, after the chriſt- 
wine orf 2 prince, of which the princeſs of 
Wales was brought to bed, his royal hi hneſs, 
Ime circumſtance or other, fell under his 
weites diſplealure, and was ordered to leave 


ltreet, 


8E O 
St. James's, which he did, and went to reſide 
at Leiceſter-houſe. After this, whenever tha 


On] king went abroad, he committed the admini- 


ſtration of the government to lords juſtices 3 
and all in the king's ſervice were forbid to viſit 
the prince's court at Leiceſter-houſe. Toward 
the end of this year, a proclamation was pub- 
liſhed for lowering the gold-coin; whereby 
guineas, that before went for 11. 1s. 6d. were 
ordered for the future to go for 11. 18. On 
July gi, Sir George Byng entirely defeated 
the Spaniſh fleet in the Mediterranean, the 
Spaniards having attacked the citadel of Meſs 
ſina in Sicily, which was agreed to be given up 
to the emperor. War was declared againtt 
Spain in December following, both by Great 
Britain and France. On March 10, his ma- 
jeſty acquainted the parliament that he had 
received intelligence from the French king of 
an invaſion intended from Spain, in favour of 
the Pretender. Ihe Spaniſh fleet of about 30 
tranſports, convoyed by four men of war, hav- 
ing on board: the late duke of Ormond, about 
5000 men, and arms for twice their number, 
tailed from Cadiz; but was entirely diſperſed 
by a ſtorm which laſted 48 hours. Howevers 
the late earls of Seatord and Mareſchal, and 
the marquis of Tullibardine, landed at Kin- 
tailine, in Scotland, with about 400 men» 
moſtly Spaniards, and were joined by about 
1600 Highlanders; but major-general Wight- 
man diſperſed them, the Spaniards ſurrender- 
ing at diſcretion. Seaforth, Mareſchal, and 
Tullibardine, found mearis to get back to 
Spain. Lord Cobham took Vigo, and ſeveral 
incurſions were made on the Spaniſh coaſt this 
year. The year 1720, was remarkable for the 
South-Sea ſcheme, when the greateſt part of 
the nation turned ſtock-jobbers; South-Sea 
ſtock aroſe and fell till it came to above 10003 
but it fell faſter than it aroſe, and many fa- 
milies were ruined by it, while a few got vaſt 
riches. . The directors eſtates were ſold for 
the benefit of the ſufferers; and they were 
incapacitated from fitting in either houſe of 
parliament, or holding any office or place of 
truſt, for ever. Sir Robert Walpole, who had 
reſigned, was again made chancellor of the 
exchequer,. and firſt lord of the treaſury; 
which poſts he. held to the end of this reign, 
and 15 years after. In April 1720, a recon- 
ciliation of the royal family was brought 
about, and the prince of Wales attended his 
majeſty at St. James's. At his return he was 
attended by a party of the yeomen of the 
guard, as alſo of the horſe-guards ; and imme- 
diately the foot-guards began likewiſe to 
mount guard at Leiceſter-houſe. April 15, 
1721, the princeſs of Wales was deliver. 
ed of William Auguſtus, duke of Cumber. 
land. On June 22, 1722, died the great duke 
of Marlborough, whoſe obſequies were per- 
formed on Aug. 9, with. the utmoſt ſolemniiy 
and magnificence, A new parliament met on 
October 9, 1722, when the king acquainted 
them with a conſpiracy for overturning the 


| 


eſtabliſhed government, and ſetting up the Pre- 
H h a . tender 
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tender. Chriſtopher Layer, a counſellor of to deviate from theſe principles, we dp tals 


the Temple, was executed at Tyburn, May 17, | for granted that he was miſled 


1729 and his head fixed upon Temple-bar, | 
for being concerned in it. The parliament; 
paſſed bills for infliting pains and penalties on 
biſhop Atterbury, Kelly, and Plunket, on the 
fame account; whereby the firſt was baniſhed, 


and the two laſt impriſoned for life. In 1725, 
the earl of Macclesfield, lord high chancellor, 
reſigned the ſeals, and was fined go, oool. and 
committed to the Tower till he paid it. He 
was ſucceeded by Sir Peter King, lord chief 
juſtice of the Common Pleas. The ſame ſeſ- 
hon, Henry St. John lord viſcount Boling- 
broke was reſtored to His eſtates, and an act 
paſſed for that purpoſe ; though he was not re- 
ftored to his title, The ſame year, 1725, the 
order of the Bath was revived, and g7 new 
knights were inftalled ; about which time ſe- 
veral of the Scotch Highland clans were diſ- 
armed by general Wade. Toward the end of this 
year died, in the caſtle of Athlen, where ſhe 
had lived many years, Sophia Dorothy, who 
was married to his Majeſty 1682, and by whom 
He had iſſue, his late majeſty, born October 
30, 1683, and Dorothy Sophia, queen dowager 


of Pruſſia, who was born 1687. On Septem- 


ber 3, 1723, a(reaty was concluded between 
Great Britain, France, and Pruſſia; though the 
laft, in effect, ſoon deſerted this alliance; but 
the States-General afterwards acceded to it. 
This treaty was deſigned as a balance to one 
which had been concluded between the courts 
of Vienna and Madrid. Theſe counter alli- 
ances put Europe again in a flame, and three 
Britiſh ſquadrons were fitted out; one ſent to 
the Weſt Indies, another to the coaſt of Spain, 
and the third to the Baltic. In the beginning 
of the year 1727, the Spaniards laid ſiege to 
Gibraltar; which, though it was ſuſpended 
upon preliminary articles for a general pacifi- 
cation being ſigned, was not ratified till ſome 
time after the king's death · The parliament, 
which met on January 17, was prorogued on 
May 15. On June g, his majeſty embarked 
on board the Carolina yacht, and landed the 
7th at Vaert. in Holland, where he lay that 
night; on the qth he arrived at Delden, be- 
tween 12 and 12 at night, ſeemingly in good 
health. He out next morning about g 
o'clock, was taken ill on the road, and died at 
his brother the duke of York's palace at Oſ- 
naburg, June 11, 172), in the 68th year of his 
age, and 13th of his reign. George I. was 


plain and fimple in his perſon and addreſs; 


.grave and compoſed in his deportment, though 
eaſy, familiar, and facetious in his hours of 
relaxation. Before he aſcended the throne of 
Great Britain, he had acquired the character ot 
a eircumſpect general, a juſt and merciful 
prince, and a wiſe politician, who perfectly un- 
derſtood, and ſteadily purſued, his own intereit. 
With theſe qualities, it cannot be doubted but 
that he came to England extremely well dil- 
poſed to govern his new ſubjects according to 
the maxims of the Britiſh conſtitution, and the 
genius of the people; and, if ever he ſeemed 


* - 


geſtions of a miniſtry whoſe — — 
were founded on corruption. From the "wry 
of Charles II. to this period, England m — 
eonſiderable figure in every branchof liters 
ture, Dr, Atterbury and Dr. Clarke diſtin. 
guiſhed themſelves in divinity ; Me. Whit 
wrete in defence of arianiſm : John bn 
ſhone forth the great reſtorer of human . 
Cudworth traced the whole labyrinth of e. 
phyſical argumentation : the earl of Shaftbury 
raiſed an elegant, though feeble ſyſtem of ms. 
ral philoſophy : Berkeley, afterwards bi 
Cloyne in Ireland, ſurpaſſed all his cotem 
raries in ſubtlery and variety of metaphytic] 
arguments, as well as in the art of dedudia 


have been queſtioned fince his " 
works appeared: great progreſs N 
mathematics and aſtronomy, by Wallis, Hal. 
ley, and Flamſtead: the art o medicine owed 
ſome valuable improvements to the claſſical 
Dr. Freind, and the elegant Dr, Meas, 
Among the poets of this zra we number Joka 
Phillips, author of a didactic poem called 
Cyder, a performance of real merit; he lived 
and died in obſcurity : William Congreve, ce. 
lebrated for his comedies, which are famous 
for wit, elegans, and regularity: Ven. 
burgh, who wrote with more nature und fire, 
though with leſs art and preciſion: Steele, 
who in his comedies fucceſstully ingrafied no- 
dern characters on the ancient druma; Fare 
quhar, who drew his pictures from faney, rather 
than from nature, and whoſe chief merit ton - 
fiſts in the agreeable pertneſs and vici of 
his dialogue: Addiſon, whoſe fame as a poet 
greatly exceeded his genius, which was cold 
and enervate ; though he yielded to none in the 
character of an eſſayiſt, either for ſtyle ot mat- 
ter: Swift, whoſe muſe ſeems to have been 
mere, nne he was a cynic rather than 
a poet; and Hs natural dryneſs and farcaltic 
ſeverity would have been unpleaſing, had oc 
he qualified them by adopting the extravagant 
humour of Lucian and Rabelais: Prior, lieh, 
familiar, and amuſing 2 Rowe, ſolemn, florid, 
and declamatory ; Pope, the prince of lyric 
poetry, unrivalled in ſatire, ethics, and poliſt- 
ed verſification; the agreeable Parnel; tht 
wild, the witty, and the whimſical Garth: 
Gay, whoſe fables may vie with thoſe of La 
Fontaine, in native humour, eaſe, and fimpii- 
city ; and whoſe genias for paſtoral was tru 
original, Dr. Bentley ſtood foremoſt in the lit 
of critics and commentators. Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren raiſed ſome noble monuments of archi- 
tecture. The moſt remarkable political wi 
ters were Dayenant, Hare, Swift, Steele, Ade 
diſon, Bolingbroke, and Trenchard. 
GEORGE II. (chen in the forty-fourt 
year of his age) was proclaimed king of Great 
Brita on the 15th of June, 1727, being tf 
day after the expreſs arrived with the account 
of the death of his father. All the greet & 
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At Walpole k ſfeſlion of the Trea- 
— _ and ot — o politic eſtabliſhed by 
uence the late king, underwent no alteration. The 
death cliament meeting on the 27th, both houſes 
nade a ented addrefſes of condolence and' congra- 
litera« tulation. The 29th, the commons refolved 
diftine unanimouſly to grant to his majeſty the ſame 
hifton civil liſt, viz. 700,e00l. per annum, as had 
Locke deen enjoyed by his father, On the th of 
eaſon; Auguſt this parliament was diſſolved, and a 
menu. new one ſummoned. On the 11th of Octo- 
fubury der the coronation of the king and queen was 
of mo- performed at Weitminſter Abbey with the 
ſhop of uſual ſolemnity. The 23d of January, 17 28, 
tempo. the new parliament met, when warm diſputes 
by f paſſed on the increaſe of the national debts ; 
uQtion, the devates, however, terminated in favour of 
yhicia, the miniſtry. On the 28th of May his ma- 
Wmous jelty put an end to the ſeſſion. In the begin- 
lade jg ning of December his majeſty's eldeſt ſon prince 
„Hal. Frederick arrived in England from Hanover, 
e owed where he had hitherto reſided; was introduced 
claffical into the privy council, and created prince of 
Mead, Wales. The congreſs opened at Soiſſons, for 
er Joky | determining all diſputes among the powers of 
called Europe, proved ineffectual, The Spaniards 
e lived | Kill continued their depredations with impuni- 
ve, (to ty on the commerce of Great Britain. The 
famous court of Spain, indeed, at this juncture, ſeemed 
Vito | cold and indifferent with regard to a pacifica- 
d fire, tion with England, It had renewed a good 
Steele, | underſtanding with France, and now ſtrength- 
d mo- ered its intereſt by a double alliance of mar- 
Fare riage with the royal family of Portugal. The 
rather infanta of this houſe was betrothcd to the 
it don. prince of Auſtrias; while the Spaniſh infanta, 
city of formerly affanced to the French king, was 
a poet now matched with the prince of Brazil, eldeſt 
as cold | ſon of his Portugueſe majeſty. The parlia- 
e in the ment meeting according to their prorogation, 
or mat · on the 21ſt of January, 1729, in conſequence 
ave been of petitions delivered from the merchants of 
her than Londen, Liverpool, and Briſtol, complaining 
ſarcaſtic of the Spaniſh depredations, the commons ad- 
had not dreſſed his majeſty to uſe his utmoſt endea- 
rayagant vours to check ſuch depredations ; in anſwer 
, lively, to which the king aſſured them that he 
u, florid, would uſe his beſt endeavours to anſwer the 
of lyric deſires of his people. An enquiry was made 
d poliſh- into the ſtate of the public gaols; and it ap- 
nel: the pearing that great cruelties had been practiſed 
Ganth: in them, particularly on Sir William Rich, 
ſe of La baronet, who was found in the Fleet priſon 
d fimpil- loaded with irons, by order of the warden; 
was 1 Thomas Bambridge, the then warden, and 
in 3 John Huggins, the late, &c. were committed 
zriſtopher Cloſe priſoners to Newgate, The 1 4th of May 
of arch the king put an end to the ſeſſion; and, hav- 
tical uri. ng appointed the queen regent, went to Ger- 
ele, A muy in order to ſettle ſome differences be- 
5 tween the regency of Hanover and the king of 
8 > Pruſſia. The parliament aſſembled on 
of Gre the 19th of January, his majeſty congra- 
being — tulated them on his having concluded a peace 
e BS rank, ors His ſpeech, however, produced 
5 85 cbates in both houſes, in which the 


treat of Seville did not paſs inquiry without 
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ſevere animadverſion. The Emperor was fo 
greatly offended at this treaty, that he prepared 
for war. Being in want of money, he ſet on 
foot a negociation for a loan in England, of 
400, oool. which alarmed the nice who 
imagined that it would be made uſe of to diſ- 
turb the repoſe of Great-Britain ; and there. - 
fore a bill was brought in, to prevent the ſub- 
jets of England from lending any money to 
foreign powers, without the King's licence 
for that purpoſe, and was carried into a law. 
An endeavour was now made to lay open the 
Eaſt-India trade, the charter of that company 
being then very near expiring. April the gth, . 
petitions were preſented to the houſe?of com- 
mons for that purpoſe ; but notwithſtanding 
their being warmly recommended by Sir John 
Barnard, and other eminent merchants, they 
were rejected, and the excluſive privilege 
veſted in the company was protracted, by a& 
of parliament, to the year 1966. Various 
other bills paſſed this ſeſſion: the ſalt-tax was 
reduced; and a moſt excellent act paſſed for 
the better regulating of juries, which now 
prevents their being packed. The parliament - 
was then prorogued to the 1 4th of July follow- 
ing. During this year every part of the king- 
dom was infeſted with robbers, aſſaſſins, and 
incendiaries. The ſeſſions of parliament _ - 
opened on Jan. 21. The Emperor and 73“ 
his miniſters ſtill continued to exclaim agairiſh 
the treaty of Seville. The addreſs of thanks 
for his majeſty's ſpeech gave riſe to ſtrong de- 
bates in the houſe of commons. About this 
time a famous periodical paper, entitled the 
Craftſman, made its appearance. The late 
lord Bolingbroke aſſiſted in writing it; but the 
avowed patron was ſaid to be Mr. William 
Pulteney, who fought a duel in the Green Pa 
with lord Hervey, on occafion of a remarkable 
political pamphlet. All law proceedings were 
ordered to be no more in Latin, but in Engliſh, | 
The dukes of Parma and Placentia dying ia 
January this year, the imperial troops took 
poſſeſſion of thoſe duchies; though by the 
treaty of Seville they were guarantied to Don 
Carlos, ſon to the king of Spain, and were 
alſo bequeathed to that prince by the late 
duke, in cafe the child, of which he then ſup- 
poſed his ducheſs to be pregnant, was ſtill- 
born, or ſhould die after its birth, Though 
this ſtep ſeemed to threaten an immediate war, 
his Britannic majeſty and the States General 
interpoſed their mediation fo effectually with 
the Emperor, that he concluded a treaty with 
them, conſenting to withdraw his troops from 
Parma and Placentia, on condition that the 
contractirg powers concerned in the treaty of 
Seville ſhould guaranty the Pragmatic Sanction, 
or ſucceſſion of the Auftrian hereditary do- 
minions to the heirs female of the Emperor, 
in cafe he ſhould die without male iſſue. A 
new treaty, confirming this, was afterwards 


ſigned at Vienna, on July 22, between the 
Emperor and the kings of Great-Britain and 
Spain; and the States General, after many dif- 
ficulties, at laſt acceded to it, by 2 
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in Italy; and, on the ducheſs of Parma not 


and againſt a ſtahding army was carried on, 


appeared that ſome of its managers had been 


Richard Smith, a book-binder, and priſoner 
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Oftend Falt- India company was aboliſhed. Tn greatly affified by that monarchy and ans. 


conſequence, Sir Charles Wager failed with a 
fleet for Spain; Don Carlos was quietly ſettled 


proving pregnant, Sir Charles returned to 
England. The parliament met on the 
173* 13th of January, when the diſpute for 


on both ſides, with equal warmth, and ſome- 
times acrimony. A bill paſſed both houſes for 
reviving the ſalt-duties, The affair of the 
Charitable Corporation being brought in, it 


guilty of the moſt iniquitous proceedings; upon 
which Sir Robert Sutton and Sir Archibald 
Grant were expelled the houſe. On this oc- 
caſion, a letter from Belleni, the Pretender's 
banker at Rome, relative to the Charitable 
Eorporation, was burnt by the common: hang- 
man at the Royal Exchange. A moſt infa- 
mous fraud was diſcovered by lord Gage in the 
ſale of the forfeited eſtate of the late earl of 
Derwentwater; f..r which ſerjeant Birch and 
Dennis Bond, eſq; were expelled the houſe. 
The ſeſſion was cloſed the iſt of June. This 
ſummer his majeſty viſited his German domi- 
nions; the queen being left as regent. The 
colony of Georgia was planted now by gen. 
Oglethorpe. The following 1emarkable in- 
ſtance of ſuicide happened in England this year. 


for debt within the liberties of the King's- 
bench, perſuaded his wife to follow his exam- 
le, in making away with herſelf, after they 
Pad murdered their little infant. This 
wretched pair were in the month of April 
found hanging, in their bed- chamber at about 
a yard's diſtance from each other; and in a ſe- 
parate apartment the child lay dead in a cradle. 
This ſeſſion of parliament, which open- 
1733 ed on Jan. 16, beſides the uſual debates 
on the penſion bill, ſtanding army, and the 
Spaniſh depredations, was diſtinguiſhed by the 
famous Exciſe Scheme, which had almoſt pro- 
duced a rebellion among the people, who cla- 
moured ſo loudly againſt it, through all parts 
of the kingdom, that the miniſter thought pro- 
per to drop the deſign. The commons voted 
80,0001. as a marriage-dower for the princeſs 
royal, who was married to the prince of 
Orange (who came to England in November) 
on the 14th of March in the following year. 
They alſo voted 10,0001. for the purpoſe of 
tranſporting a great number of proteſtant Salt - 
burghers (who had fled their native country on 
account of a perſecution raiſed againſt them on 
the ſcore of their religion) to the infant colony 
of Georgia. The ſeſſion ended on the ꝗth of 
June. On the firſt of February this year died 
Auguſtus II. king of Poland, which gave rife 
to a dreadful war in Europe. Three parties 
were formed on this occaſion ; one in favour of 
Staniſiaus, another for the elector of Saxony, 
and a third for a native of Poland, excluſive of 
Staniflaus, who was then in France, and was 
at laſt proclaimed king of Poland. Being his 
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by land at Warſaw, Immediate! 

king's troops under the duke 0 5 ewes 
marched to the Rhine, and were very ſucceſs. 
ſul. Their arms were equally triumphant in 
Italy. An alliance had been projected between 
France, Spain, and Sardinia, in order to raiſe 
Don Carlos to the thrones of Naples and $i. 
cily, Duke de Villars commanded under the 
king of Sardinia in Italy; where their arm 
made a very rapid progreſs againſt the imperi. 
aliſts, from whom they took many towns 
About this time the earl of Cheſterfield ref. 
ed his poſt of lord high fteward ; the duke of 
Bolton and lord Cobham were deprived of 
their regiments ; and lord King reſigning the of. 
hice of chancellor, it was conferred- on Mr 


The parliament was opened on the 49th 

of January. In this ſeſſion, which was no 17% 
leſs fertile in diſputes between the miniſtry and 
oppoſition than any of the preceding, a bill u 
prevent the infamous practice of ſtock-jobbing 
was carried through both houſes, and paſſed 
into a law for three years. On the 16th of 
April the ſeſſion ended, ſoon after which the 
parliament was diflolved. About this time 
lord Stair was deprived of his regiment of dri · 
goons for his conduct in parliament, On the 
continent, king Staniſlaus was obliged to fly 
ſecretly from Dantzic, and leave the crown of 
Poland to Auguſtus elector of Saxony. The 
French were very ſucceſsful in Germany. 
Prince Eugene commanded the imyerial army; 
and the duke of Berwick, who headed that of 
France, was killed before Philipſburgh, There 
was a very bloody campaign in Italy, Don 
Carlos took poſſeſſion of Naples, of which his 
Catholic Majeſty had declared bim king. 
Count de Merci, who commanded the imperi- 
aliſts, was ſlain in the battle of Parma. Mar- 
ſhal Broglio, a French general, was routed 
and loſt about 2000 men, The great ſuccels 
of the French was owing chiefly to the bravery 
and conduct of the king of Sardinia, England, 
during theſe tranſactions, preſerved a neutrali- 
ty; and kept up a great naval force under the 
command of Sir John Norris, an able, though 
not a ſucceſsful commander. Negociations 
were entered into at the Hague for peace. 
Conſiderable armaments were carrying on in 
England, in order to preſerve its tranquillity. 
The Pretender's eldeſt ſon ſerved with peculiar 
marks of diſtinction in the army of Don Cu- 
los. The new parliament was 199: 
on Jan. 14. The election of the 16 
Scotch Peers engroſſed the attention of the pud- 
lic and the parliament for ſame time,. Cten 
alterations were made in the mutiny-bill; 
officers who enliſted men were required to = 
ry every perſan, who entered, beiore 4 mw 
trate, in order for ſuch perfon to declare hu 
aſſent or diſſent. His majeſty was pow 
on the Spaniſh depredations z but the 1 
dreaking up on May 15 nothing was one f, 
that matter. Soon after the king viſited | 


moſt Chriſtian majeſty's father-in-law, he was 


German dominions, leaving the queen Eh 


Talbot, together with the title of a bara, / 
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The conferences ſtill continued at the Hague; 
where, at laſt, a ſuſpenſion of arms Was agreed 
en, during which the negociations for a gencral 
peace in Germany and Italy were continued. 
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oocaſioned by the prince of Wales carrying 
away the princeſs of Wales, then near her 
time, from Hampton-court, where their ma- 
jeſties reſided, to St. James's, where ſhe was 


A quarrel breaking out between the courts of that night delivered of the princeſs Auguſta, 


Madrid and Liſbon, the latter applied for aſ- 
fiitance to the king of Great-Britain, who ſent 
Sir Joha Norris with a powerful ſquadron to 
Liſbon. The parliament met on Jan. 133 
1730 und repealed the old ſtatutes of ; ngland 
and Scotland againſt conjuration, witchcratt, 
and dealing with evil ſpirits; and paſſed an act 
for reſtraining the retail of ſpirituous liquors, 
the mortmain act, another for the prevention 
of ſmuggling, and another for building a bridge 
at Weſtminſter. The ſeſſion cloſed on May 
70, ſoon after which the king paid a viſit to his 
German dominions. On the 27th of April te 
prince of Wales was married to the princeſs of 
<.ce-Gotha, The other remarkable incidents 
of this year were theſe : The king erected a 
nen poſt of honour, entitled field-marſhal of 
ile armies of Great-Britain. A great diſturb. 
ance happened at Edinburgh, occaſioned by the 
execution of one Wilſon, a ſmuggler.  Porte- 
013, captain of the city-guard, having com- 
manded the ſoldiers to fire among the popu- 
lace, ſeveral innocent perſons were killed : 
Porteous, being tried for his life, was found 
guilty ; but, being reſpited by the queen (then 
regent), the mob forced open the priſon doors, 
dragzed forth Porteous, and hung him upon 
a dyer's pole, at which outrage her majeſty and 
the adminiitration were greatly offended. 
There now ſtarted up a new ſtate phænsme- 
nen, Theodore baron Stein, born near Cologn, 
in Germany, He had landed in Corſica, ſub- 
jet to the Genoeſe, who had treated the Cor- 
scans with great rigour. The baron, being 
recened with open arms by the inſurgents, 
was elected, and crowned their king; upon 
which he headed their troops, Failing after- 
wards in his promiſes of men, money, &c. the 
Corlicans grew weary of him; whereupon he 
leit their land. He had the air of a great 
man, but his parts were not ſhining, his prin- 
cipal talent being a little cunning; beſides 
„lach, he was inſolent and cruel. By this 
time all the belligerent powers in Italy had 
a-reed to the preliminaries of peace concluded 
between the emperor and France. Don Car- 
(9s was crowned king of Sicily; Staniſlaus ab- 
0.caied the crown of Poland; and Auguſtus 
was unverially acknowledged ſovereign of that 
kinglom. The preliminaries were approved 
aun accepted by the diet of the empire-z the 
king ot Spain ſent orders for his troops to eva- 
cuate Tuſcany; and the provinces in Italy 
welded to the houſe of Auſtria, Prince Eu- 
bene, who had managed the intereſts of the 
emperor on this occaſion, did not live to ſee 
the happy fruits of his negociation. He died 
„Vienna, in April, at the age of ſeventy- 
three, leasing behind him the character of. an 
:nvincivie hero and conſummate politician. 
1735 the beginning of this year was diftin- 
guithed by a rupture in the royal family, 


now princeſs of Brunſwick. This breach was 
greatly widened by a motion being made in par- 
liament (which was opened by commiſſion Feb. 
1) to ſettle 100,000]. per annum on the prince 
of Wales, in the ſame manner has majeſty 
enjoyed it before his aeceſſion to the throne, 
This motion, however, was carried in the ne- 
gative. The moſt remarkable bills pafſed this 
ſeſſion were, a bill for puniſhing the magiſtrates 
and city of Edinburgh on account of the mur- 
der of captain Porteous; and anothet for li- 
miting the number of playhouſes, and ſubje&. 
ing all dramatic pieces to the inſpection of the 
lord-chamberlain, commonly called the p/ay- 
houſe bill. In February died lord chancelſor 
Talbot, univerſally lamented, who was ſuc- 
ceeded on the bench by lord Hardwicke; and 
on November 20 died queen Caroline, in the 
5th year of her age. The affair of one 8 
enkins, whe was ſaid to have had his 73 
ear cut off by the crew of a Spaniſh guarda 
coſta, and who appeared at the bar of the houſe 
of commons, excited great indignation both in 
that aſſembly and in the whole nation. Petis 
tions, complaining of the Spaniſh depredations, 
were preſented to the houſe from various 
quarters. An addreſs was preſented to his 
majeſty, who ſoon after ſent a ſtrong ſquadron 
to the Mediterranean. The effect of this vi- 
gorous diſpoſition was, that in September pre- 
liminaries were ſigned for an accommodation 
between the courts of England and Spain, On 
the 24th of May his preſent majeſty was born 
On the 1 4th of January the famous Co x- 
VENTION treaty was concluded between 39 
the courts of Great-Britain and Madrid, which 
occaſioned very warm debates in both houſes of 
parliament, and againſt which petitions were 
preſented from all parts of the kingdom, Diſ- 
putes were carried fo high in the houſe of com® 
mons, that many eminent members of the mi- 
nority retired from parliament, and 40 peery 
entered their proteft againſt the addreſs for 
thanking his majeſty for laying the Conventi- 
on before them. Notwithſtanding the Con- 
vention ſo recently concluded, the behaviour of 
the Spaniards was ſo inſolent, that a rupture 
with them became inevitable. War was ac- 
cordingly declared againſt Spain, and admiral 
Vernon ſent in July with a ſquadron of ſhips to 
annoy their commerce and ſettlements in Ame- 
rica, where in November he took the town of 
Porto Bello. Mr. Whitefield's followers firſt 
appeared under the name of methodiſts; and 
the cloſe of this year and the beginning of the 
next were diſtinguiſhed by as great a froſt as 
ever was known in England. A ſtrong F. 
armament being ſent againſt the Spaniſh 174 
Weſt Indies under Lord Cathcart, occaſioned 
the French to lay aſide the neutrality they had 
before profeſſed, and to declare in favour of the 
| Spaniards, by ſending a figet of 12 large ſhips 
4.7.68 ---£:08 
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to their aſſiſtance. On the Bth of May the 
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ha — wal on ＋ gore which the marſhals 
” . and Broglio marched out of that city, 

of : 
He ilebois proved himſelf an able general dur- 
dur. — this expedicion. At laſt marſhal Bel- 
eſted eiue, with great {kill and judgment, marched 
houſe his army out of Prague, and reached Egra in 
at he 12 days without loſing a man (according to his 
r de. own account) except by the ſeverity of the wea- 
could ther. In order to make a diverſion in favour 
hould of the queen of Hungary, 16,000 Britiſh troops 
from were embarked for the Netherlands, under the 
is he -ommand of the earl of Stair, where they were 
after joined by another body of Hanoverians and 
on of Heſſians. A body of Auſtrians had alſo been 
f Or. defore aſſembled in that country; but all theſe 
de op- troops went into winter - quarters without exe- 
ort of cuting any enterprize. Nov. 17, 1743, Prin- 
to ex. | ceſs Louiſa, his majeſty's youngeſt daughter, 
heads was married by proxy to the prince royal of 
a Its Denmark. The Britiſh fleet under Sir Cha- 
ty and | Joner Ogle was no ways fortunate in America, 
e's res Commodore Knowles was ſent out with a ſqua- 
there dron of ſhips to attack La Guirre and Porto 
ments, Cavallo, on the coaſts of the Carracas; but this 
of the attempt miſcarried. He afterwards attacked 
of the Porto Cavallo, but without ſucceſs. A revolu- 
„ lord | tion in the miniſtry took place this year, Mr, 
uis of Pelham being placed at the head of the miniſtry, 
h the In the Netherlands, the Engliſh and French 
, and armies came to an engagement at the village 
of a of Dettingen. The order of battle, as directed 
otion by his Britannic majeſty, was very maſterly, 
ungen The king advancing to the front of his army, 
ry was gave freſh ſpirits to the ſoldiers. The Bri- 
alpole, | tiſh troops fired too ſoon, upon the marching 
he had up of the enemy; when the French black 
before muſquetaires, detaching themſelves from their 
for that lines, and galloping between the allied foot, 
as pro- were all cut to pieces. The firing now be- 
d. On came general; when the preſence of his 
Ila way Britannic majeſty, who was in the poſts of the 
er, the | greateit danger, and behaved with the nobleſt 
a very F intrepidity, fixed the fate of the day. Mar- 
; foupht hal Noalles ſhewed great bravery in this 
ſia and battle. The duke of Cumberland, being in 
had the the hotteſt of the engagement, was wounded 
his Bri» in the calf of the leg. Hereupon marſhal 
between Noailles, after loſing the flower of his army, 
as given ordered a retreat. In this battle the French 
ny alſo loit 6000 men, and a multitude of officers, 
t Dreſ- with ſome trophies ; and the Engliſh 2500 

This men. In 1744 commodore Anſon returned 
eat pre. from his expedition round the world. In 
prince Septemder 1740 he had failed with a ſmall 
d men; 1quacron to the South-Sea, in order to annoy 
men in | the Spaniſh ſettlements of Chili and Perv. 
| on be · Two of his large ſhips, having been ſeparated 
ve ſides. from him in a ſtorm before he weathered 
ch made Cape Horn, had put in at Rio de Janeiro, 
ſt preſſed " the coaſt of Brazil, from whence they re- 
42,00 turned to Europe. Mr. Anſon having under- 
en made gone a dreteſul tempeſt, which diſperſed his 
ch army. fleet, arrived at the ifland of Juan Fernandez, 
ague into | where he was joined by the Glouceſter, a ſhip 
* ol the liar, a hoop, and 3 pink loaded with 


the blockade before! 
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proviſions. Theſe were the remains of bie 
ſquadron. He made prize of ſeveral veſſels ; 


| took and burned the little town of Payta ; ſer 
hut were afterwards forced to return into it. | ſail from the coaſt of Mexico for the n 


iſles; and in this paſſage the Glouceſter was 


abandoned and ſunk : the other veſſels had 
been deſtroyed, for want of men to navigate 
chem; ſo that nothing now remained bat the 
' commodore's own ſhip the Centurion, and that 


but very indifferently manned ; for the crews 
had been horribly thinned by ſickneſs. Incre- 
dible were the hardſhips and milery they ſuſ- 
tained from the ſhattered condition of the ſhips, 
and the ſcorbutic diforder, when they reached 
the plentiful iſland of Tinian, where they were 
ſupplied with the neceſſary refreſhments. 
Thence they proſecuted their voyage to the ri- 
ver of Canton in China, where the commodare 
ordered the ſhip to be ſheathed, and found 
means to procure a reinforcement of ſailors. 
The chief object of his attention was the rich 
annual ſhip that ſails between Acapulco in 
Mexico, and Manilla, one of the Philippine 
iſlands. In hope of intercepting her, he ſet 
fail from Canton, and fteered his courſe back 
to the ſtraits of Manilla, where ſhe actually fell 
into his hands, after a ſhort but vigorous en- 
gagement. The prize was called Nueſtra Sig- 
nora de Cabadonga, mounted with 40 guns, 
manned with 600 ſailors, and loaded with trea- 
{ſure and effects to the value of g1 4-000 pounds 
ſterling: with this windfall he returned to 
Canton; from whence he proceeded to the 
Cape of Good-hope, and proſecuted his voyage 
to England, where he arrived in ſafety. Mean 
while the French went on with vigour in every 
quarter; they oppoſed prince Charles of Lor- 
rain; they interrupted his progreſs in his at- 
tempts to paſs the Rhine, and gained ſome ſuc. 
ceſſes in Italy; but their chief expectations 
were placed in a projected invaſion of England. 
An invaſion therefore was actually projected. 
Charles, ſon of the old Chevalier St. George, 
departed from Rome ip the diſguiſe of a Spanith 
courier, proſecuting his journey to Paris, and 
had an audience of the French king. - The 
troops deſigned for this expedition amounted to 
1500: preparations were made for embark- 
ing them at Dunkirk, and ſome other of the 
neareſt ports to England, under the eye of the 
young Pretender; and 7000 of the number ac- 
tually went on board. The duke de Roque- 
feuille, with 20 ſhips of the line, was to ſee 
them landed ſafely in England; and count 
Saxe was to command them, when put aſhere. 
The whole project, however, was diſconcerted 
by the appearance of Sir John Norris, with a 
{ſuperior fleet, making up againſt them ; the 
French fleet was obliged to put back ; a very 
hard gale of wind damaged their tranſports be- 
yond redreſs. All hopes of invaſion were now 
fruſtrated ; and, at length, the French thought 
fit openly to declare war, But, though for- 
tune ſeemed to favour England on this occafion, 
yet, on others, ſhe was not equally propitious. 
The combined fleets of France and Spain, for 
ſome time, fought the Britiſh armament under 

admirals 
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GE 
admire!s Matthews and Leſtock, though with 
inferior force, and came off nearly upon equal 
terms. Such a parity of ſucceſs th England 
vas regarded as a defeat. Both the Eng- 
1744 liſh admirals were tried by a court-mar- 
tial; Matthews, who had fought the enemy 
with intrepidity, was declared incapable of 


+ ſerving for the future in his majeſty's navy; 


Leftock, who had kept aloof, was acquitted 
with honour, for he had intrenched himſelf 
within the punctilios of diſcipline ; he barely 
did his duty; a man of honour, when his 
country is at ſtake, ſhould do more. The pro- 
ceedings ia the Netherlands were till more 
unſavourable. The French beſieged and took 
Fribourg, before they went into winter-quar- 
ters; and early the next campaign inveſted the 
city of Tournay. The allies were reſolved to 
preveut the loſs of this city by a battle. Their 
army was inferior, and they were commanded 
by the duke of Cumberland, Notwith- 
1745 tanding theſe diſadvantages, they march- 
ed towards the enemy, and took poſt in fight 
of the French, who were encamped on an emi- 
nence; the village of Antoine on the right, a 
wood on their left, and the town of Fontenoy 
before them. This adyantageous ſituation did not 
repreſs the ardour of the Engliſn; on the goth 
day of April, the duke of Cumberland marched 
to the attack at two o'clock in the morning. 
The Britiſh infantry preſſed forward, bore 
down all oppoſition, and for near an hour were 
victorious. Marſhal Saxe was at that time 
fick of the ſame diſorder of which he after- 
wards died, He viſited all the poſts in a litter; 
and ſaw, notwithitanding all appearances, that 
the day was his own. The Engliſh column, 
without command, by a mere mechanical cou- 
Tage, had advanced upon the enemy's lines, 
which formed an avenue on each fide to receive 
them. The French artillery began to play 
upon this forlorn body ; and though they con- 
tinued a long time unſhaken, they were obliged 
to retreat about three o' cock in the afternoon. 
This was one of the moſt bloody battles that 
had been fought this age; the allies left upon 
the field near 12,000 ſlain; and the French 
bought their victory with near an equal num- 
ber. This blow, by which Tournay was 
taken, gave the French a manifeſt ſuperiority 
all the reſt of the campaign, which they did 
not torega during the continuance of the war. 
The intended French invaſion had rouzed all 
the attention of the Engliſh miniſtry, and no- 
thing but loyalty breathed throughout the 
whole kingdom. The admirals Rowley and 
Warren had retrieved the honour ofthe Britiſh 
flag, and made ſeveral rich captures. Touil- 
burg, in the iſland of Cape Breton, in North 
America, a place of great conſequence to the 
Britiſh commerce, ſurrendeted to general Pep- 
* while, a ſhort time after, two French 
aſteeIndia ſhips, and another from Peru laden 
with treaſure, ſuppoſing the place ſtill in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the French, ſailed into the harbour, 
and their capture added to the Engliſh ſucceſs. 
It was in this period of uni verſal ſatisfaction, 
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that the ſon of the old Pretender reſolved to 
make an effort at gaining the Britiſh crown 
Being furniſhed with ſome: money, and bil 
larger promiſes from France, he embarked i 

Scotland on board a ſmall trigace, accompanied 
by the marquis of Tullibardine, Sir Tho. She 
ridan, and a tew other deſperate adventurer, 
For the conqueſt of the whole Britiſh empire, 
he brought with him ſeven officers, and <a 
for 2100 men. Fortune, whichever perſe. 
cuted his family, ſeemed no way more favour. 
able to him: his convoy, a ſhip of 60 guns, wa; 
fo diſabled in an engagement- with an Engliſh 
man ot war, called the Lion, that it returned 
to Breſt, while he was obliged to continue hi 
courſe to the weſtern parts, of Scotland; and, 
landing on the coaſt of Lochabar, July gy, was, 
in a little time, joined by ſome chiefs of the 
Highland clans and their vaſſals. By. means 
of thele chiets, therefore, he ſoon ſaw himſelf 
at the head of 1500 men; and invited others to 
join him by his manifeſtoes, which were dil. 
perſed throughout all the Highlands. The 
miniſtry was no ſooner confirmed of the truth 
of his arrival, which, at firſt, they could 
ſcarcely be induced to believe, than Sir John 
Cope was ordered. to oppole his progreſs, In 
the mean time, the young adventurer marched 
0 Perth, where the unneceiiary ceremony was 
performed of proclaiming the Chevalier de St. 

George, his father, king of Great-Britaio, 

The rebel army, deſcending from- the moun» 

tains, ſeemed to gather as it went, They ad- 

vanced towards Edinburgh, which they entered 

without oppoſition. Here too the payeantryof 

proclamation was performed, Auguſt 1), in 

which he promiſed to diſſolve M Union, and 

redreſs the grievances of the country. But, 
thouch he was maſter of the capital, yet the 
citadel, which goes by the name of the Cale, 
a ſtrong fortreſs built upon a rock, and com- 
wh by general Gueſt, braved all his at- 
tempts. In the mean time Sir John Cape, 
who had purſued them to the Highlands, but 
declined meeting them in their deſcent, now 
reinforced by two regiments of dragoons, Its 
ſolved to march towards Edinburgh, and give 
them battle. The young adventurer. unwil- 
ling to give him time to retreat, attacked him 
near Preitonpans, about twelve miles from the 
capital, and, in a few minutes, put him and 
his troops totally to the rout, This victory, in 
which the king loſt about 500 men, gave the 
rebels great influence; and, had the Pretencet 
taken advantage of the general conſternauoly 
and marched towards England, the conſequence 
might have been dangerous to the ſafety of the 
fate; but he ſpent the time at Edinburgh, 
ſeeming to enjoy the uſeleſs parade of, royalty, 
pleaſed at being addreſſed and treated as a king. 
By this time he was joined by the earl ol Ki 
marnock, the lords Elcho, Balmerino, Ori, 
Pitſligo, and the eldeſt ſon of the lord Loca. 
While the young Pretender thus ifled a:) 
the time at Edinburgh, {for all delays in . 
gerous enterprizes are even worſe than defeat 


the miniſtry of Great-Britain took Every 15 
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ble meaſure to defeat his intentions. Six 
thouſand Dutch troops that had come over to 
the aſſiſtance of the crown, Were ſent north - 
ward, under the command of general Wade; 
but, as it was then ſaid, theſe could lend no 
aſſiſtance, as they were, properly peaking, 
priſoners of France, and, upon their parole 
not to oppoſe that power for the ſpace of one 
ear. However this be, the duke of Curaber- 
ind ſoon after arrived from Flanders, and was 
{ollowed by another detachment of dragoons and 
infantry ; volunteers in different parts of the 
kingdom employed themſelves in the exerciſe 
of arms 3 and every county exerted a generous 
ſpirit of indignation, both againſt the ambi- 
tion, the religion, and the allies, of the young 
adventurer. In the mean time, Charles went 
totward with vigour, and, reſolving to make 
an irruption into England, he entered it by the 
weſtern border. On the 6th day of Nov. Car- 
iſle was inveſted, and, in leſs than three days, 
it ſurrendered. Here he found a conſiderable 


Great-Britain, General Wade, being appriz- 
ed of his progreſs, advanced acroſs the country 
{rom the oppoſite ſhore ; but, receiving intel- 
ligence that the enemy were two days march 
hetore him, he retired to his former ſtation. 
he young pretender now reſolved to proceed, 
having received aſſurances from France, that a 
conſiderable body of troops would be landed on 
the ſouthern coaſt of Britain, to make a diver- 
fion in kis favour, and flattered with the hopes 
of being joined by a large body of Engliſh mal- 
contents, as ſoon as he ſhould make his appear- 
ance among them. Leaving therefore a ſmall 


have left deſenceleſs, he advanced to Penrith, 


continued his irruption till he came to Man- 
cheſtet, where he eſtabliſhed his head quar- 


Namen, who were formed into a regiment, 
under the command of colonel Tounley. From 


tending to go by the way of Cheſter into Wales, 
rents, He was, by this time, advanced with- 


with terror and confuſion, 
to take the field in perſon, 


held, with the judges at their head, Even 


with de; 
ſafety 


eſpecially as they every hour dreaded an inva- 
hon fro 


ters. He was here joined by about 200 Eng- whole force at 


m France, and an inſurrection of the 


dran catholicks, and other friends to the ex-| forward, while the young adventurer retired 
peed family. This therefore was the mo-|at his approach. 


ment tor the adyancement of the adventurer's Aberdeen, where he was joined by the duke 
F 
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[enferprize. Had he marched up to the capital, 
he would undoubtedly have been joined by ſeveral 
ſeeretly attached to hiscauſe; But he determined 
once more to retreat to Scotland; and thus his 
ſcheme was deſeated. In fact, he was but no- 
minally the leader of his forces. His gene- 
'rals, the chiefs of Highland clans, were, from 
their education, ignorant; and, from their, in- 
| dependency, obſtinate. They each embraced 
peculiar ſyſtems, and began to contend with 
each other for the pre-eminence ; ſo that after 
violent diſputes, they reſolved to march back. 
They effected their retreat to Carliſle without 
any loſs; and from thence crofſed the rivers 
Eden and Solway into Scotland. In this ir- 
ruption, however, they preſerved all the rules 
of war; they deſiſted, in a great meaſure, from 
rapine; levied contributions; and, in the uſual 
form, left a garriſen in Carliſle in their retreats 


400, ſurrendered to the duke of Cumberland 
priſoners atdiſcretion: The Pretender, being 


quantity of arms, and was: declared king of returned to Scotland, proceeded to Glaſgow ; 


from which city he exacted ſevere contribu- 
tions. Advancing to Stirling, he was jeined 
by lord Lewis Gordon, at the head of ſome 
forces which had been aſſembled in his ab- 
ſence, Other clans, to the number of two 
thouſand, came in likewiſe z Spain ſent him 
ſome ſupplies of money; and, in one or two 
{kirmiſhes with the royaliſts, his generals 
came off with victory; ſo that his affairs 
once more ſeemed to wear an aſpect of ſuc« 
ceſs. Being joined by lord John Drummond, 
he inveſted the, caſtle of Stirling, commanded 
by general Blakeney; but his forces, being 


garriſon in Carliſle, which he ſhould rather |unuſed to'fieges, conſumed much time to no 


purpoſe. General Hawley, who commanded 


marching on foot in an Highland garb, and |a conſiderable body of forces near Edinburgh, 


undertook to raiſe the ſiege. He advanced 
towards the rebel army, and rendezvouſed his 
Falkirk, while the rebels lay 
incamped at no great diſtance. After two 
days mutually examining each other's ſtrength, 


thence he proſecuted his rout to Derby, in- the rebels, on the ſeventeenth day of Janua- 


ry, came on in ſull ſpirits to attack the 
where he hoped for a great number of adhe- |king's army. The Pretender, who ſtood in 


the tront line; gave the ſignal to fire; and 


in ico miles of the capital, which was filled |the firſt volley ſerved to put Hawley's forces 
The king reſolved 
| The volunteers of | precipitation, and fell in upon their own in- 
the city were incorporated into a regiment |fantry ; the rebels followed their blow; and 
The praftitioners of the law agreed to take the the greateſt part of the royal army fled with the 


into confuſion, The horſe retreated with 


utmoſt precipitation. They retired in confuſion 


the managers of the theatres offered to raiſe a |to Edinburgh, leaving the field of battle, with 
body of their dependents for the ſervice of their | part of their tents and artillery, to the rebels. 
country. Yet theſe combinations only ſerved | This was the end of all their triumphs. But 
25 inſtances of the national terror; for theſa new ſcene of conduct was now going to 
trading part of the city, and choſe concerned in open; 
the money corporations, were overwhelmed j time the favourite of the Engliſh army, had 

jection, They could hope for little | put himſelf at the head of the troops at Edin- 
n the courage or diſcipline of a militia ; | burgh, which conſiſted of about fourteen 


for the duke of Cumberland, at that 


thouſand men, He reſolved therefore to come 
to a battle as ſoon as poſlible ; and marched 


The duke advanced to 


which, a ſhort time after, to the number of 
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GEO 
of Cordon, and ſome other lords, attached to 
his family and cauſe. After having refreſhed 
his troops there for ſome time, he renewed his 
march; and, in twelve days, came upon the 

| 6 banks of the deep and rapid river Spey. 
274 This was a place where the rebels might 
have diſputed his paſſage; but they ſeemed 
now totally void of all counſel and ſubordina- 
tion, without conduct, and without ex pectati- 
on. The duke ſtill proceeded in his purſvit ; 
and, at length, had advice that the enemy had 
advanced from Inverneſs to the plain of Cullo. 
gen, which was about nine miles diſtant, and 
there intended to give him battle. On this 
Avril plain the Highlanders were drawn up 

PIN 5 in order of battle, to the number of 
eight thouſand men, in thirteen diviſions, ſup- 
plied with pieces of artillery. The battle be- 
gan about one o'clock in the afternoon ; the 
cannon of the king's army did dreadful execu- 
tion among the enemy, while theirs, being but 
ill ſerved, was ineffectual. One of the great 
errors in all the Pretender's warlike meaſures, 
was his ſubjeQing undiſciplined troops to the 
forms of artful war, and thus repreſſing their 
native ferocity, from which alone he could 
hope for ſucceſs. After they had ſtood the 
Engliſh fire for ſome time, they at length 
became impatient fox cloſer engagement; and 
about five hundred of them attacked the Eng- 
liſh left wing with their accuſtomed fierceneſs. 
The firſt line being diſordered by this onſet, 
two battalions advanced to ſupport it, and galled 
the enemy by a terrible and cloſe diſcharge. 
At the ſame time the dragoons under Hawley, 
and the Argyleſhire militia, pulling down a 

rk-wall that guarded the enemy's flank, and 
which the rebels had left but feebly defended, 
fell in among them ſword in hand, with great 
flaughter. In leſs than thirty minutes they 
were totally routed, and the field covered with 
their wounded and flain, to the number of a- 
bout three thouſand men. The duke, imme- 
diately after the deciſive action at Culloden, or- 
dered fix-and-thirty deſerters to be executed; 
the conquerors ſpread terror wherever they 
came; and, after a ſhort time, the whole 
country round was one ſcene of ſlaughter, de- 
ſolation, and plunder ; juſtice ſeemed forgot- 
ten, and vengeance aſſumed the name. In the 
mean time, the unhappy fugitive adventurer 
wandered from mountain to mountain, a 
wretched ſpectator of all theſe horrors, the re- 
ſalt of his ill-guided ambition. He now un- 
det went a ſimilarity of adventures with Charles 
II. after the defeat at Worceſter, _ He ſome- 
times found refuge in caves and cottages, with - 
out attendants, and expoſed to the mercy of 
peaſants who could pity but not ſupport him. 
2 he lay in foreſts, with one or two 
companions of his diſtreſs, continually purſued 
by the troops of the conqueror, as there were 


thirty thouſand pounds bid tor his head. She- 


ridan, an Iriſh adventurer, was he who kept 
moſt faithfully by him, and infpired him with 
courage to ſupport ſuch incredible hard- 


chips. He was obliged to truſt his life to we: 
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fidelity of above fifty individuals. One tay, 
having walked from morning till night, preſſed 
by hunger, and worn by fatigue, he Venitured 
to enter a houſe, the owner of which he well 
knew was attached' to the fite 
The ſon of your king,“ ſaid he, Marth 
comes to beg a bit of bread and cloath; I 
know your preſent attachment to my abverfa. 
ries; but I believe you have ſufficient honour 
not to abuſe my confidence, or to take the xd 
vantage of my misfortunes, Tüke theſe x 4 
that have for ſome time been my only covering 
and keep them. You may, probably, reſtore 
them to me one day, when ſeated on the throne 
of the kings of Great Britain. His hoſt vn 
touched with his diftreſs, aſſiſted him as far 
as he was able, and never divulged his ſecret, 
In this manner he wandered among the fright« 
ful wilds of Glengary, for near ſix months, of. 
ten hemmed round by his purſuers, but fill 
finding ſome expedient to ſave him from captj. 
vity and death. At length, a privateer of $t, 
Malo, hired by his adherents, arrived in Loch. 
nanach, on which he embarked, and arrived 
at France in ſafety. While the prince thus le 
a wandering and ſolitary life, the ſcaffolds aud 
the gibbets were bathed with the blood of his 
adherents; ſeventeen officers of the rebel army 
were executed at Kennington common, in the 
neighbourhood of London, whoſe conſtancy in 
death gained more proſelytes to their cauſe 
than perhaps their victories could hare done. 
Nine were executed at Carliſle ; fir at Brump. 
ton; ſeven at Penrith; and eleven u York, 
A few obtained pardons ; and a conhierable 
number were tranſported to the plantations, 
The earls of Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with 
the lord Balmerino, were tried by their peers 
and found guilty. Cromartie was pardoned; 
the other two were beheaded on Tower-hill, 
Kilmarnock, either from conviction, or from 
the hope of a pardon, owned his crime, 20d 
declared his repentance of it. On the ot 
hand, Balmerino, who had, from his youth up, 
been bred to arms, died in a more daring man- 
ner. When hisfellow-ſufferer, as commanded, 
bid God bleſs king George, Balmerino ftill 
held faſt to his principles, and cried out, God 
bleſs king James, and ſuffered with the ut- 
moſt intrepidity. Lord Lovat, and Mr. Rad- 
cliff, the titulay earl of Derwentwater, ſuf 
fered the ſame fate with equal reſolution. The 
flames of war ſtill continued to rage upon the 
continent with their accuſtomed violence. The 
French went forward with rapid ſucceſs, having 
reduced almoſt the whole Netherlands to their 
obedience. In vain the Dutch negociated, ſup- 
plicated, and evaded war; they ſaw themſelves 
ripped of all thoſe ſtrong towns which de. 
fended their dominions "from invaſion; and 
they now lay almoſt defenceleſs, ready to n- 
ceive terms from their conquerors. pew 
ple, in ſeveral towns, inflamed almoſt to file 
mult and ſedition, compelled their m 
to declare for the prince of Orange 45 Stadt- 
holder, captain-general, and admiral of 


United Provinces, The vigorous conſequent: 


1746 . 
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reſolution immediately appeared; all | 
th the French was prokibited; 
the Dutch army was augmented ; and orders 
were iſſued to commence hoſtilities againſt the 
French by lea and land. About this time 
1746 the Engliſh made an unſucceſsful expedi- 
tion into France, in order to attack Port l Ori- 
:n which they came off without any he- 
The French gained a conſiderable vie- 
tory at Roucroux, in F landers, = the allies, 
although it procured them no r adyantage ; 
and it coſt them a greater number of lives than 
thoſe whom they obliged to retire. The 
Dutch, in this general conflict, ſeemed the 
greateſt loſers. A victory gained over the al- 
lies at La Feldt ſerved to reduce them to a 

ſill greater degree of diſtruſt of their generals, 
| than they had hitherto ſhown ; but the taking 
| of Bergen op-Zoom, the ſtrongeſt fortification 
of Dutch Brabant, and which put the French 
in poſſeſſion of the whole navigation of the 
| Schelde, threw them almoſt into deſpair. But 
theſe victories in favour of France were coun- 
| terbalanced with almoſt equal diſappointments. 
In Italy, the French general, marſhal Bel- 
leile's brother, at the head of thirty · four thou- 
ſand men, attempted to penetrate into Pied- 
mont; but his troops were put to the rout, and 
he himſelf ſlain, The French king equipped 
an unſucceſsful armament for the recovery of 
Cape Breton ; and, not difcouraged by this fai- 
| lure, fitted out two ſquadrons, one to make a 
deſcent upon the Britiſh colonies in America, 
| ang the other to aſſiſt the operations in the Eaſt 
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ent, 
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Indies. Theſe, however, were attacked 
dy Anſon and Warren, and nine of their 


ſhips were taken. Soon after this, commodore 
Fox, with fix ſhips of war, took above forty 
French ſhips laden from St. Domingo; and 
this loſs was ſoon after followed by another de- 
feat, which the French fleet ſuſtained from ad- 
miral Hawke, in which ſeven ſhips of the line, 
and ſeveral frigates were taken. This variety 
of ſucceſs ſerved to make all the powers at war 

| heartily defirous of peace. An accommodati- 
on was therefore reſolved upon; and the con- 
tending powers agreed to come to a congreſs at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, where the earl of Sandwich 
and Sir Thomas Robinſon aſſiſted as plenipo- 
tentiaries from the king of Great Britain. 
This treaty, which takes its name from that 
City, was concluded on the 7th day of Octo- 
der, a lafing inſtance of pfecipitate counſels 
ind Engliſh humility. In 1749 a miſunde r- 
ſtanding degan to break out afreſh between his 
majeity and the prince of Wales, whoſe ſer- 

| Fants, with a few independent country gentle- 
men, now began to form a new oppoſition in 
the houſe of commons. When the parliament 
met, they objected to and diſputed the addreſs, 

| #5 vellas every other meaſure propoſed by the 
| Minitry, The colony of Nova Scotia was now 
H. te; which, however, neither anſwered 
the expettations of the public or its projectors, 
and which in ſome meaſure proved the origin 
ot '\!e war that broke out in 1755. There 
were great party. tiots at this time, particularly 


* * 
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| at Litchfietd-races, where the duke of Bedford 


was grofsly aſſaulted. In 1950, Mr. Pelham 
planned and executed a ſcheme for lightehing 
the immenſe load of the national debt. This 
year the attention of the public was very much 
engroſſed by the Weſtminſter election, in whick 
lord Trentham and Sir George Vandeput were 
competitors. The month of February was 
rendered remarkable by two ſhocks of an earth- 
quake that were very ſenſibly felt in the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter-ant their envifons. 
The month of May was diftinguiſhed by a pe- 
ſtilential fever that arofe from a contagion a- 
mong the priſoners tried at the Old Bailey, and 
which proved fatal to the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, one alderman, two judges, ſeveral lawyers, 
and . a conſiderable number of ſpectators that 
attended the ſeſſions. Diſputes firſt began to 
ariſe this year between the courts of England 
and France, reſpecting the limits of Nova Sco- 
tia, On the goth of March, 1751, Frederic 
prince of Wales died of a pleuretic diſorder, 
in the 45th year of his age. He was poſſeſſed 
of every amiable quality which. could engage 
the affection of the people; a tender and ob- 
liging huſband, a fond pgrent, a kind maſter, - 
liberal, generous, candid, and humane; a 
munificent patron -of the arts; an unwearied 
friend to merit; well difpoſed to aſſert the 
rights of mankind in general, and warmly 
attached to the intereſt of Great Britain, His 
royal highneſs leff iſſue, 1. Auguſta, born Au- 
guſt 11, 1737, married tothe Hereditary Prince 
of Brunſwick, January 16, 1764. 2. His pre- 
ſent majeſty, born May 24, 178, old ſtyle. g. 
Edward, duke of York, born March 14, 1739 3 
died on September 17, 1767. 4. Elizabeth 
Caroline, born in December, 1740; died Sept. 
4, 1759- 5. William Henry, duke of Glou- 
cefter, born Nov. 25, 1743; married to the 
counteſs of Waldegrave, natural daughter of 
Sir Edw. Walpole, knt. of the Bath. 6. Henry 
Frederic, duke of Cumberland, born Nov. 7» 
17455 married in Nov. 1771, to the widow 
Horton, a daughter of lord Irnham ; died Sept. 
1790. 7 Louiſa Anne, born March 8, 1949; 
ſince dead. 8. Frederic William, born May 
13, 1750; and died Dec. 31, 1765. 9. Ca- 
roline Matilda, born July 11, 1751, old ſtyle ; 
married, OR, 1, 1766, to Chriſtian VII. king 
of Denmark, from whom ſhe was repudiated 
in 1772. The prince of Orange alſo died in 
October, in the 41ſt year of his age. In May 
an act paſſed for regulating the commencement 
of the year, by which the old ſtyle was aboliſh 
ed, and the new ſtyle eftabliſhed. This was 
done by ſinking eleven days in Sept. 1952, 
and thereafter beginning the year on the firſt 
of January. The ſcrutiny relative to lord 
Trentham and Sir Geo. Vandeput had been 
carried on with infinite acrimony, when, at laſt, 
the former took his ſeat in parliament. Mr. 
Crowle, one of Sir George's counſel, was fofced 
to aſk pardon on his knees, of the houſe of com · 
mons ; which Mr. Murray, brother to lord Eli- 
bank, refuſing to do, was committed cloſe 


priſoner to Newgate, This year, miſs Blandy, 
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for poiſoning her fathery and miſs Jefferies, net. The Engliſh navy in 1735 conſid) 


with one Swan, for murdering her uncle, were | of one ſhip of 110 guns, five of 100 guns each, 


executed. In 1759 paſſed the two famous bills thirteen of go, eight of 80, five of 74 twenty | 


for naturalizing the Jews, and for preventing | nine of yo, four of 66, ** 
clandeſtine marriages: the former, however, three of 60, three of Spas Ns rg 


was afterwards repealed. This year too was 50, four of 44, thirty-hve of 40, and forty 


rendered remarkable by the romantic affair of two of 20; four fl 

Elizabeth Canning, a wench who pretended that | each, two of 16, — 2 N oe f 
on New-year's day ſhe had been ſeized by two| and one of 10, beſides a great number of hoy 
men, under Bedlam-Wall, who tore off her ketches, fireſhips, and tenders; a force fuſe; 
ctoaths, gagged her and carried her to Enfield-|ent to oppoſe the united maritime ftrength i 
Waſh ;-where ('twas wildly affirmed) ſhe had all the powers of Europe, whilf that of = 


ſubſiſted almoſt a month on only a quartern loaf. | French, even at the end of this year, and in. 


On this occaſion one Mary Squires, a gipſy, was | cluding the ſhips then upon the ſtocks, amount. 
tried and fentenced to die, but afterwards re- ed to no more than fix ſhips of 80gu ah = aaa 
prieved, to the great joy of all perſons of ſenſe | one of 74, one of 72, four of 50, r 
and humanity ; and Canning being tried for 64, two of 62, fix of 50, and thirty-two fri. 


perjury, was tranſported for life in 1754. The | gates. In proportion as the ſpirits of | 
ſociety for the 6 of Arts, Manu- lic were elevated by thoſe — — | 


fatures, and Commerce, was founded about ments, they were ſunk with an 

* # > | | n accou 

this time. In 1754» the public of Englahd the French had landed 11,000 men in — 
ſuſtained a great lols in the death of Mr. Pel- ca, to attack fort St. Philip there; that admi. 
ham, who was ſucceeded as prime-miniſter by | ral Byng, who had been ſent out with a ſqua« 


| FKis brother the duke of Newcattle. On Nov. |dron at leaſt equal to that of the French, had 


ATV ban Þ rates, and abext 10,000 per-} Calladiersy/ and Wes ep il Ne: 
„ , - ; a 
ſons loſt their lives. The barefaced encroach- i ſurrendered by 8 Blakerey. The ka. 
ments of the French, who had built forts on our | liſh were far more alarmed than they 3 
back ſettlements in America, and the diſpoſiti- have been at thoſe events. The loſs of Minor. 
ons they made for ſending over vaſt bodies of | ca was more ſhameful than detrimental to the 
veteran troops to ſupport thoſe encroachments, kingdom; but the public outcry was ſuch, that 
produced a wonderful ſpirit in England, eſpe- the King gave up Byng to public Juſtice, 20d 
cially after Adm. Boſcawen was ordered with 11 | he was ſhot to death at Portſmouth for ous 
ſhips of the line, beſides a frigate and two regi- ardice. It was about this time that Mr. Pitt 
ments, to ſail to the banks of Newfoundland, | was placed, as fecretary of ſtate, at the head of 
where he came up with and took two French che adminiſtration. He had deen long known 
en of war, the reſt of their fleet eſcaping up to be a bold ſpeaker, and he ſoon proved him · 
the river St. Lawrence, by the ſtraits of Bel- | ſelf to be as ſpirited a minifter. The miſcarri- 
leiſle. No ſooner was it known that hoſtilities ages in the Mediterranean had no conſequence 
were begun, than the public of England poured but the loſs,of Fort St. Philip, which was more 
their money into the government's loan; and than repaired by the vaſt ſucceſs of the Engliſh 
orders were iflued for making general repriſals privatecrs, both in Europe and America. The 
in Europe as well as America, and that all the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh in the Eaſt Indies, un- 
French ſhips, whether outward or homeward der colonel Clive, are almoſt incredible. He 
. * 3 and _— into Bri- | defeated Suraja Dowla, nabob of Bengal, Bahar, 
tiſh ports. eſe orders were ſo effectual, that, and Orixa, and placed Taffier Ally Cawn in the 
be fore the end of the year 1755, above 30 of ancient ſeat of . —— "of thoſe pro- 
—_— | ro pen and above | vinces. Suraja Dowla, who was in the French 
eee 
b | alure had feated, taken the new nabob famer 
ſuch an effect, that the French had neither Cawn's ſon, Bas put to death. Thi _ 
e, e ee, their merchantmen, nor to laid the foundation of the preſent amazing er* 
mary _ er war 5 about two er, af- tent of 2 3 22 which wag — 
ear 92,0 rench ſeamen were found to now poſſeſs in the Eaſt-Indies. r. Pitt in- 
8 eee England. In July, gen. Brad- troduced into the cabinet a new ſyſtem of ope* 
_ K -p o had been injudiciouſly ſent. from rations againit France, than which nothing 
wo wa _ es 2 —— 2 ee _ be better pra to 2 * [pirits 
o, was de ed an lle of his countrymen, and to alarm their ene - 
falling into an ambuſcade of the French and mies. Far fraud dreading an invaſion, ke 
oe ts ern je TS 
© ! c ch near England into France Itieit, an 
Crown Point, of whom he killed about 1000. was to be wh at Rocheſort, under general 


On the 18th of May, 1756, Great-Britain de- Sir John Mordgunt, who was to command the 
clared war ſolemnly againſt France. The Eng- land troops. Nothing could be mare promi(- 
liſh at this time could not be ſaid to have any ing than the diſpoſrtions for this expedition. it 
firſt miniſter ; ſome great men agreed in no- ſailed on the 8th of September, 1757 

thing but in oppoſing the meaſures of the cabi- ; admiral Hawke brought both the 
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hund forces back on the 6th of October to St. 
Helen's, without the general making an at- 
tempt to land on the coaſt of France. He was 
tried and acquitted without the public mur- 
muring, ſo great an opinion had the people of 
the miniſter, who, to do him juſtice, did not 
ſafer a man or a ſhip belonging to the Englith' 
army or navy to lie idle. Jan. 6, 1757» the 
French king was ſtabbed, in his fide, as he 
was getting into his coach, by one Damien, 
whoſe impious attempt was puniſhed with the 
mold cruel and exquiſite tortures. I he French 
having attacked the electorate of Hanover with 
a moſt powerful army, merely becaule his Bri- 
tannic majeſty refuſed to wink at their en- 
croachments in America, the Englith parlia- 
ment, in gratitude, voted large ſupplies of men 
and money in defence of the electoral domin ions. 
The duke of Cumberland had been lent thither 
to command an army of obſervation; but he 
had been ſo powerfully preſſed by a ſuperior 
army, that he found himſelf obliged to lay 
down his arms; and the French, under the 
duke of Richelieu, took poſſeſſion of that elec- 
torate, and its capital. At this time a ſcarcity 
rext to a famine raged in England; and the 
Hean troops, who, with the Hanoverians, had 
been (ent to defend the kingdom from an inva- 


fon intended by the French, remained ſtill in 


England. So many difficulties concurring, in 
1558 a treaty of mutual defence was agreed to 


| between his Majeſty and the king of Pruſſia; in 


conſequence of which the parliament voted 
652,000], to his Pruflian majeſty ; and alfo 
voted large ſums, amounting in the whole to 
| near two millions a year, for the payment-of 
50,009 ot the troops of Hanover, Heſſe-Caſſel, 
| Saxe-Gotha, Wolfenbuttel, and Buckeburg. 
This treaty, which proved afterwards fo bur- 
thenſome to England, was intended to unite the 
prote.tant intereſt in Germany, George II. 
with the conſent of his Prufſian majeſty, pre- 
teniing that the French had violated the con- 
ventien concluded between them and the duke 
o Cumberland at Cloſterſeven, ordered his 
Hunoverian fabjects to reſume their arms under 
Prince Ferdinand of Brunſwick, a Pruffian ge- 
neral, who inſtantly drove them out of Hano- 
ver; and the duke of Marlborough, after the 
En2lih had repeatedly inſulted the French 
cone by deſtroying their ſtores and ſhipping at 
S. Milozz and Cherbourg, marched into Ger- 
m1, and joined prince Ferdinand with 12, 000 
R-itih $1095, which were afterwards encreaſed 
t 25,990. A ſharp war enſued. The Eng- 
lich every where per formed wonders, and, ac- 
cording o the accounts in the London Gazette, 
web were every where victorious; but nothing 
e bollowed, and the enemy opened every 
dg with advantage. Even the battle of 
_ len, the moſt glorious, perhaps, in the Eng- 

131145, 11 Which about 5000 Engliſh defeat- 
& 52.929 French regular troops in fair battle, 
conriuted nothing to the concluſion of the war, 
DT wards weakening the French in Germany, 
San "03D bore the expence of the war with 
Caen valleſs, and applauded Mr. Pitt's admini- 


{ 


ſtration, becauſe their glorious ſuoceſſes in every 
in earneſt. Adm. Boſcawen and gen. Amherſt, 


bourgy in N. America, which had been reſtored 
o the French by the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
and took 5 or 6 French ſhips of the line. Fron- 
tenac and Fort du Queſne, in the ſame quarter, 
fell alſo into the hands ot the Engliſb; acquifi= 
tions. that far overbalanced a check which the 
Engliſh received at Ticonderago, and the loſs of 


they were returning under gen. Bligh from the 
coaſt of France, The Engliſh affairs in the Eaſt- 
Indies this year proved equally fortunate, The 
lords of the Admiralty received letters ſrom 
thence, with an account of adm. Pocock engaging 
the French fleet near Fort St. David's, March 
29, in which engagement a French man of war, 
called the Bien Aims&, of 94 guns, was ſo much 
damaged, that they run her on ſhore; the French 
had 600 killed and wounded on this occaſion, 
and the Engliſh only 29 killed and 89 wound- 
ed: that on Aug. gd following, he engaged the 
French fleet a ſecond time, near Pondicherry; 
when, after a briſk firing of ten minutes, the 
French bore away with all the ſail they could 


ry; the loſs of the French in this engagement 
was 540 killed and wounded, and that of the 
Engliſh only 147; and that, on December 
14th following, gen. Lally, commander of the 
French army in thoſe parts, marched to beſiege 
Madrafs, which was defended by the Engliſh co- 
lonels Laurence and Draper; and after a briſk 
cannonade, which laſted till Feb. 16th follow- 
ing, the Erigliſh having received a reinforce- 
ment of 600 men, gen. Lally thought proper to 
raiſe the ſiege, and retire with precipitation, 
leaving behind him 40 pieces of cannon. The 
year 1759 was introduced by the taking of the 
iſland of Goree, on the coalt of Africa, by com- 
modore Keppel. Three capital expeditions 
had been planned for this year in America, and 
all of them proved ſucceſsful. One pf them 
was againſt the French iſlands in the Weſt In- 
dies, where Guadaloupe was reduced. The 
ſecond expedition was againſt Quebec, the ca- 
pital of the French Canada. The command 
was given, by the miniſter's advice, to general 


Wolfe was oppoſed with far ſuperior forces by 
Montcalm, the beſt and moſt ſucceſsful general 


of the Engliſh, were deemed impregnable, yet 
Montcalm never relaxed in vigilance. Wolte's 
courage and perſeverance, however, ſurmount- 
ing incredible difficulties, he gained the heights 
of Abraham, near Quebec, where he fouzlit 
and defeated the French army, but was him- 
ſelf killed ; and general Monckton, who 
was next in command, being wounded, the 
completion of the French defeat, and the glory 


other part of the globe demonſtrated that he was. . 


in Aug. 1758, redueed and demoliſhed Louiſ- 


about goo of the Engliſh guards at St. Cas, as' 


make, and got fafe into the road of Pondicher- 


Wolfe, a young officer of a truly military genius. 


the French had. Though the fituation of the. 
country which ,Wolte was to attack, and the. 
works the French threw up to prevent a deſcent, 


p ˖ ˖ 2 


of reducing Quebec, was reſerved for briga- 
dier-genetal (now lord viſcount) Townſhend, 
N General 
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General Amherſt, who was the firſt Engliſh 
general on command in America, conducted 
the third expedition. His orders were to re- 
duce all Canada, and to join the army under 
| jo Wolfe on the banks of the river St. 
wrence. It is to the honour of the miniſter, 
that Mr, Amherſt in this expedition was ſo 
well ided with every thing that could 
make it ſucceſsful, that there ſcarcely appear- 
ed any chance for its miſcarriage; and thus 
the French empire in North America became 
ſubject 20 Great-Britain, The affairs of the 
French being now deſperate, and their credit 
ruined, they reſolved upon an attempt to re- 
trie ve all by an invaſion of Great-Britain ; 
but, on the 18th of Auguft, 1759, admiral 
Boſcawen attacked the Toulon ſquadron, com- 
manded by M. de la Clue, near the {traits of 
Gibraltar, took Le Centaur of 74, Le Teme- 
raire of 74, and Le Modeite of 74 guns; and 
burnt L'Ocean of 80, and Le Redoubtable of 
74 guns. The reſt of the fleet, conſiſting of 
ſeven ſhips of the line, and three frigates, 
made their eſcape in the night. And: on Nov. 
20, Sir Edward Hawke defeated the Breſt 
fleet, commanded by admiral Conflans, off the 
iſland of Dumet, in the Bay of Biſcay. The 
Formidable, a French man of war of 80 guns, 
was taken; the Theſce of 74, and the Su- 
perbe of 70 guns, were ſunk ; and the Soleil 
Royal of 80, and tke Heros of 74 guns were 
burnt, Seven or eight French men of war of 
the line got up the river Villaine, by throwing 
their guns overboard ; aud the reſt of the fleet, 
conſiſting of five ſhips of the line, and three 
frigates, eſcaped in the night. The Engliſh 
lott on this occaſion, upon the ſhoals of the 


coaſt, the Effex of 64, and the Reſolution of [and died January 12, 1759- 


74 guns. After this Engagement the French 
gave over all thoughts of their intended inva- 
fion of Great-Britain, In Feb. 1760, captain 
Thurot, a French marine adventurer, who 
had, with three floops of war, alarmed the 
coaſts of Scotland, and actually made a deſcent 
at Carrickfergus in Ireland, was, on his re- 
turn, met, defeatel, and killed by captain 
Elliot, who was the commodore of three ſhips, 
inferior in force ts the Frenchman's ſquadron. 
Every day's gazette added to the accounts of 
the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh, and the utter ruin 
of the French finances, which that govern- 
ment did not bluſh publicly to avow. In ſhort, 
Great-Britain now reigned as ſole miſtreſs of 
the main, and had ſucceeded in mo meaſure 
that had been projected for her own fafety and 
advantage. The war in Germany, however. 
continued ftill as undecifive as it was expen- 
ſive, and many in England began to conſider it 
now as foreign to the internal intereſts of 
Great-Britain. The French again and again 
ſhewed diſpoſitions for treating, and the charges 
of the war, which now amounted to little leſs 
than 18,000,000 ſterling yearly, inclined the 
Britiſh miniſtry to liſten to their propoſals. A 
negociation was accordingly entered upon, 
which proved abortive, as did many other pro- 
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Ferrers was executed at Tyburn fr . 

der of Mr. Johnſon, his 2 * 
25th of October, 1760, George 11. 2 
denly, full of years and glory, 'in the 7th 
year of his age, and ggd of his reign. — 
II. was in his perſon rather lower than the mid 
dle fize, well ſhaped, erect, with eyes mat. 
ably prominent, a high noſe, and fair con. 
plexion. In his difpoſitien he is faid to hay 
been haſty, prone to anger, eſpecial! in bis 
youth, yet ſoon appeaſed; rwiſe mild, 
moderate, and humane; in his way of livi 

temperate, regular, and ſo methodical in ey 2 
branch of private economy, that his — 
deſcended to objects which a great ki 


haps) had better have * 


fond of military pomp and parade 

nally brave. He oral 3 * Ls 
ſtudied it as a ſcience. With reſpeR to his go- 
vernment, it very ſeldom deviated from the in. 
ſtitutions of law ; or encroached upon privae 
property ; or interfered with the common ad. 
miniſtration of juſtice. The circumſtance 
that chiefly mark his public character, were 
predilection for his native country, and a cloſe 
attention to the political intereſts of the Ger- 
manic body. By his conſort Wilhelmina-Cz. 
roline (daughter of John- Frederick, marquis of 
Brandenburgh Auſpach), to whom he wa 
married on Sept. 2, 1705, he had thefollow- 
ing iſſue: 1. Frederick-Lewis, prince of Wales, 
&c. &c. &c. born at Hanover, January 20, 
1706-7, and died March 20, 1740-1, 2. 
Anne late princeſs of Orange, mother of the 
preſent princeſs of Naſſau-Weilburgh, who wa 
married to his moſt ſerene highnels Charles- 
William, prince of Orange, March 14, 17 

3. Amelia- 
phia-Eleonora, born May 30, 1711, and died 
OR. gt, 1786. 4. Elizabeth- Caroline, born 
May 30, 1713, and died Dec. 18, 1728. 5 
William-Auguſtus, duke of Cumberland, bom 
April 13, 1721, and died Oct. 31, 1765. b. 
Mary, born Feb. 22, 1722-3, and May 8, 
1740, married to Charles, then prince, but 
now landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, by whom ſhe 
had iſſue William, the hereditary prince, mar* 
ried to his couſin, the prince's Sophia Magdae 
lena, princeſs of Denmark; Charles, and He- 
derick. She died Jan. 12, 1739. ). Louiſa 
born Dec. 27, 1724, and in Nov. 1743 mar- 
ried to the prince royal, late king ot Deu. 
mark, by whom ſhe was mother of the preſet 
king, Chriſtian VII. and the princeſſes Sopuud 
Magdalena (above mentioned,) Wilhelms. 
Caroline, and Louiſa, She died Dec. 8, 175! 


The powers of the human” mind wer? freely 
and fully exercited in this reign. Conſi dende 
progreſs was. made in the mathematcs cd 
aſtronomy by Saunderſon, Bradley, M aclaurit 
Smith, and the two Simpſons. Among te 
clergy, Sherlock, Hoadley, Secker, Conf 
Foſter and Lead. 


jets for accommodation. On May 5, earl | 
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brought to great perfection under the auſpices 
of Cheſelden and Sharpe. Among the OY 
Young fill ſurvived, a venerable monument l 
tical talent. n the og 2 r 

ſons, diſplayed a luxuriancy © a 

— bs 8 of nature. Akenſide 
and Armitrong excelled in didactie poetry. 
Even the Epopœa did not diſdain an Englith 
dreſs, but appeared to advantage in the Leoni- 
Jas of Glover, and the Epigoniad of Wilkie. 
The public acknowledged a conſiderable ſhare 
of dramatic merit in the tragedies of Young, 
Mallet, Home, and ſome other leſs diſtinguiſn- 
ed authors. The exhibitions of the ſtage were 
improved to the moſt exquiſite entertainment, 
dy the talents and management of Garrick, 
who greatly ſurpaſſed all his predeceſſors of 
this and perhaps every other nation, in his ge- 
nius for acting; in the ſweetneſs and variety of 
his tones; the irreſiſtible magic of his eye; 
the fire and vivacity of his action; the elegance 
of attitude; and the whole pathos of expreſſion. 
That Great Britain was not barren of poets at 
this period, appears from detached performan- 
ces of Johnſon, Maſon, Gray, the two White- 
heads, and the two Wartons, befides a great 
number of other bards, who have ſported in ly- 
ric poetry, and acquired the applauſe of their 
fellow-citizens, Even the female ſex diſtin- 
guilbed themſelves by their taſte and inge- 
nuity, Mitfs Carter rivalled the celebrated 
Dacier in learning and critical knowledge; and 
Mrs. Lennox ſignalized herſelf by many ſuc- 
ceſsful efforts of genius, both in poetry and 
proſe, Johnſon, inferior to none in philoſo- 
ply, philology, poetry, and claſſical learning, 
| ſtands foremoſt as an eſſayiſt, juſtly admired 
| for the dignity, ſtrength, and variety of his 
| fiyle, as well as for the agreeable manner in 
| which he inveſtigates the human heart, tracing 
every intereſting emotion, and opening all the 
lources of morality, England was not defect- 
ive in other arts that embelliſh and amuſe. 
Mufic became a faſhionable ſtudy, and its pro- 
ſeſſors generally careſſed by the public. 
| Among the few natives of England who diſtin- 
puilhed themſelyes by their talents in this art, 
Green, Howard, Arne, and Boyce, were the 
mot remarkable, The Britiſh ſoil, which 
hal hitherto been barren in the article of 
Prang, now produced ſome artiſts of extraor- 
ot Deb. dinary merit. Hogarth excelled all the world 
the free in exhibiting the ſcenes of ordinary life, in 
es Sora humorous hiſtorical deſigns. Hudſon, Rey- 
ilhelmin* Wa nolds, and Ramſay, diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
c. 8, 1751. by their Uperior merit in portraits; a branch 
vere reel | that was luccelstully cultivated by many other 
e Sel painters, The art of engraving was 
8 ey O—_ to periection by Strange, and laudably 
N proce by ſeveral other maſters; and great 
_— . 8 dements were made in mezzotinto, mini- 
ter, * Kture, and enamel. Many fair monuments of 
nd Lela ſt ulpture or ſtatuary were raiſed by Ryſbrack 
r genius 30d Ronvilliac, and Wilto Ad Ryibrack, 
5g Hg hd ws _ we n. AtchiteQure, which 
_— Burl; ertihed by the elegant taſte of a 
nd ny Wag ſoon became a favourite ſtudy; 
e $46 Many magnificent edifices were reared in 
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different parts of the kingdom. 


GEORGE III. eldett fon of Frederick, 


Prince of Wales, was - proclaimed King of 


Great Britain Oct. 26, 1760. The brighter 


the national glory was at the time of George 
II. “s death, the more arduous was the province 
of his ſucceſſor, George III. Born and bred 
in England, he had no prepoſſeſſions but for 
his native country, and an excellent educy- 
tion gave him true notions of its intereſts) 
therefore he was not to be impoſed upon b 

flattering appearances, He knew that nei- 
ther the finances, nor the population of Eng- 
land, could furniſh men and money for ſup- 
plying the necetlity of the war, ſucceſsful 
as it was, and yet he was obliged to continue 
it, ſo as to bring it to a happyperiod. Hechoſe 
for his firſt miniſter the earl of Bute, whom 


he had known ever ſince he began to know 


himſelf ; and among the firſt acts of his reign 
was to convince the public that the death of 
his predeceſſor ſhould not relax the operations 
of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, the iſland 
of Belleiſle, on the coaſt of France, ſurrendered 
to his majeſty's ſhips and forces under com- 
modore Keppel and general Hodgſon ; as did 
the important fortreſs of Pondicherry in the 
Eaſt Indies to colonel Coote and admiral Ste- 
vens. The operations againſt the French 
Weſt Indies ftill continued under general 
Monckton, lord Rollo, and Sir James Dow- 
glaſs; and in 1762, the iſland of Martinico, 
hitherto deemed impregnable, with the iſlands 
of Grenada, Grendillas, St. Vincent, and 


others of Jeſs note, were ſubdued by the Bri- 


tiſh arms, with inconceivable, rapidity. By 
this time the famous family compat among 
all the branches of the Bourbon family had 
been concluded, and it was found neceſlary to 
declare war againſt Spain, who, having been 
hitherto no principals in the quarrel, had 


ſcandalouſly abuſed their neutrality in favour 


of the French. A reſpectable armament was 
fitted out under admiral Pocock, having the 
earl of Albemarle on board to command the 
land-forces; and the vitals of the Spaniſh 
monarchy were ſtruck at, by the reduction 
of the Havannah, the ſtrongeſt and moſt impor- 
tant fort which his catholic majeſty held in the 
Weſt Indies. The capture of the Rermione, 


a large Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip, bound from Lima 


to Cadiz, the cargo of which was valued at 
a million ſterling, preceded the birth of the 
prince of Wales, and the treaſure paſſed in 
triumph through Weſtminſter to the Bank the 
very hour he was born, The loſs of the 
Havannah, with the ſhips and treaſures there 
taken from the Spaniards, was ſucceeded by 
the reduction of Manilla, in the Eaſt Indies, 
by general Draper and admiral Corniſh, with 
the capture of the Trinidad, reckoned worth 
three millions of dollars. To counteract 
thoſe dreadful blows given to the family com- 
pact, the French and Spaniards opened their. 
laſt reſource, which was to quarrel with and 
invade Portugal, which had been always un- 


der the peculiar protection of the Britiſh arms. 
"Is Whether 


— 


— 
* —— —— 
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Whether this quarrel was real or pretended 
is not tor me to decide; It certainly embar- 
raſſed his Britannic majeſty, who was'obliged 
to ſend thither armaments both by ſea and 
Aland; but theſe found no great difficulty in 
checking the progreſs of the Spaniards, The 
negociations tor peace were now reſumed, and 
the neceſſity of concluding one was acknow- 
ledged by all his majeſty's miniſters and privy 
counſellors, excepting two. Many difficulties 
were ſurmounted, but the equally uſeleſs and 
expenſive war in Germany was continued be- 
tween the French and Engliſh with greater 
fury than ever. The enemy, lrowever, at laſt 
granted ſuch terms as the Britifh miniſtry 
thought admiſſible and adequate to the ecca- 
fion. A ceſſation of arms took place in Ger- 
many, and in all other quarters; and on the 
10th of February, 1763; the definitive treaty 
of peace between his Britannic majeſty, the 
king of France, and the king of Spain, was 
concluded at Paris, and accedcd to by the king 
of Portugal. March 10, the ratitications were 
exchanged at Paris. The 22d, the peace was 
folemnly proclaimed at the uſual places in 
Weſtminſter and London; and the treaty 
having on the 18th been laid before the par- 
liament, it met with the approbation of a 
majority of both houſes. . Never was the for- 
tune of any nation higher than that of the 
Englith at this period. Beſides our rich poſ- 
ſeſſions in the Eaſt or Weſt Indies, or thoſe on 
the coaſt of Africa, all enlarged by a ſeries of 
the moſt extraordinary ſucceſs, and confined by 
a perpetual treaty, without including Hudſon's 
Bay, Newfoundland, or tlie other iſlands of 
North America, we were maſters of all that 
va!t continent, which ſtretches from the mouth 
of the river St. Lawrence to that of the Nth- 
lippl, and from the Atlantic ocean to the South 
Sea; the moſt extenſive empire that was ever 
tormed on the face of the earth. During the 
adminiſtration of Mr, Grenville, 1763, bills 
pailed for laying a ſtamp-duty on the Britith 
colonies in America, which fürſt laid the foun- 
dation of thoſe quarrels between the colonies 
and the mather country, which ended in a 
total ſeparation. This meaſure was no ſooner 
known in America, than iniurrections com- 
menced there, and great murmurings at home. 
In conſequence of which, the minittry retired, 
and the act was repealed. In the courſe of this 
year, the ſovereignty of the Iſle of Man was 
annexed io the crown of England; and this 
year, on account ot the ſeizure of Mr. Wilkes's 
p2pers, general warrants, granted by ſecreta- 
ries oi ſtate, except in caſes of high treaſon, 
were declared to be illegal and oppreſſive. In 
1-08, Mr. Wilkes, at the time he was an 
outlaw, having offered himſelf as a candidate 
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one of the ſheriffs for London a ider a 
made an alder man, had his 1 hr aſter 
wards elected lord-mayor, and laſtly changer.” 
lain of London. This year, the houſe of 
commons committed the ord-mayor ang 
alderman Oliver to the Tower, for attempt 
to ſend one of their meſſengers to priſon, I 
Engliſh parliament having laid new See 
paper, g aſs, tea, and other articles, in Ame. 
rica, the colonies revolted, and flew to arm: 
On the 19th of April, 1775, Gen, Cage de. 
tached a party to ſeize ſome military ſtores at 
Concord, in New England, Several ſkimif.. 
es enſued, many were killed on both fides, and 
the Britith troops would probably have been al 
cut off, had not a freſh body arrived to ſuppon 
them. Arms were. now taken up in every 
quarter. The Americans aſſumed the title d 
The United and Independent Colonies of Nord 
America. Soon after the affair at Concord, 
the battle at Bunker's Hill took place, ia 
which near 300 of the Britiſh officers and (6! 
diers were killed. In 1776, Boſton was bon. 
barded and evacuated, when Gen. Waſhington 
took poſſeſſion of it, and Gen. Howe removed 
his troops to Halifax. In 1778, the French 
entered into an alliance with the thirteen Uni. 
ted Colonies. The year 1780 was remarkable 
tor one of the moſt dreadful riots that ever hap» 
pened in the city and ſuburbs of London. x 
proteitant aſſociation of Calviniſts and Metho- 


' diſts, with lord George Gordon at their head, 


while the nation was involved in real danger, 
alart ed themſelves with fancied apprehenhons 


of poptry, and preſented a petition, he by 


190,000 perſons, to repeal an ad they had 

juſt paſſed in favour gf the Catholic. They 

proceeded to the houſe in great order, on the 

2d of June, and the prefident gave in their pe- 

tition ; but, in the courſe of the day, ſeveral 

lords and commoners wete inſulted by the 

mob. In the evening, the mob pulled down 

the Sardinian, and another Romiſh chapel. 
On the evening of the zth, Lord Mansheld's 
and ſeveral other houſes were ſacked ; and the 
next day, the King's Bench priſon, the New 
Bridewell, the Fleet priſon, tome popilh cha- 
pels, and ſeveral papiſts houſes wee deſtroyed, 
Fires were ſeen blazing in every part of the 
capital, and the lawleſs mob were exaCting con- 
tributions ſrom the citizens, while the mazi- 
ſtrates, and even. the miniſtry, viewed thele 
ſcenes of deſolation with an inaCtivity that was 
aſtoniſhing. At length, however, their cou- 
rage ſeemed rouſed, troops were called into 
London from all quarters, and were ſtation 
ed in every part of the town, This ber 
effectually checked the progreſs of the rioters, 
a great number of whom were ſhot by the mi. 
litary, and others were taken, tried, and eic: 


to repreſent the c.cy of London in parliament, cuted. 
and tailing in that attempt, was immediately | but acquitted, 


Lord George. Gordon was allo tried 
In 1782, our affairs in Ame. 


; choſen for Middleſex. Ile was afterwards wo: rica began to appear deſperate, and every ent 


to the King's Bench priton, fined, and expelled 
the houſe of commons, ior publiſhing N 43 
oi the North Briton, &c. Mr. Wilkes's impri- 


except thoſe, whoſe tyranny, ambition, 


ſeemed defirous of bringing it to a conchuitoly 


ignorance, had been the cauſe of it. In 


* .* * . a . ee 
ton ent expired iu 1771, when he was choſen mean time, admiral Rodney had a parval® 
7 i £ | * * f of gagemel 
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ent with Count De Graſſe, who 8 
t» Guadaloupe to refit ; but not long after, the 
two fleets met, and a general engagement ow 
menced, which laſted twelve hours, when our 
French ſhips were taken, and one wank 5 a 
fiſth was taken, but blew up. Admira 
Hood captured four, and admiral Barrington 
two ſhips of war, and ten ſail under their 
convoy. The Count de Graſſe was taken and 
brought to England; but moſt of the prizes, 
with ſome of our own ſhips, were loſt, in their 
paſſage to England, in a violent ſtorm. The 
Spaniards took from us the Bahama Iſlands, 
and continued the ſiege of Gibraltar with vigo- 
rous perſeverance ; but all their efforts were 
rendered ineffectual by the bravery and conduR 


plete their works on the land fide, when 
3 ſuch a heavy fire of carcaſſes, hot ſhot, 
aach chells, that all their batteries were either 
dama ed or deſtroyed. Soon after, another 
attack was made by ten floating batteries, built 
by the Spaniards at an enormous expence; but, 
by an inceſſant fire of red-hot balls from the 
beſieged, moſt of them were ſet in flames, and 
great numbers of the men killed and blown up. 
However, all parties being now tired of the 
war, in 178g, the proviſional articles between 
England and America were made public; by 
which 1t appeared, that his Britannic majeſty 
acknowledged the independence of the thir- 
teen United States of North America: He 
alſo relinquiſhed all claims to the government 
of them ; and conſented to treat with theſe 
people as free and independent ſtates, who, 


W ut a little time before, were deſpiſed as un- 


pardonable rebels, From this period to the 
year 1788, the time paſſed in political and 
party contentions, without producing any thing 
very material: but, towards the cloſe of this 
year, the political horizon of Great Britain 
was obſcured by a dreadful and unexpected 
event. His majeſty was ſeized with a violent 
diſorder, which was at firſt thought to be a 
tever, from which little hopes were given of 
his recovery. His phyſicians, however, at 
laſt pronounced him out of danger, but gave the 
public the melancholy information of his be- 
ing deranged in his ſenſes, and public prayers 
were leut up to heaven for his recovery. The 
year cloſed with gloomy and deſponding 
proipets, owing to the unhappy ſtate of the 
king's health, and the rage of party, which 
ſeemed ripe to hurl every thing into a ſtate of 
anarchy and confuſion, The year 1789 opened 
with violent debates in both houſes of parlia- 


2 01 the mode of properly proceeding to 
Uſtnels, 


the unha 
ferme 
when 


Ppy indiſpontion of the king. This 
at continued till the 3d of February, 
certain lords were appointed as cammiſſi- 
oners to tupply the place of the king, as the 
third branch of the legiſlature, till a regent 
A bill was immediately 
of commons, and after- 
the lords, for appointing the 


drought into the houſe 
Wards ſent to 
Prince of Wales 


GEO 
ons, which met with yiolent oppoſition in both 
bouſes. The bill, however, was in its laſt 
ſtage, when, on the 10th of March, his ma- 
jety ſent a meſſage to parliament, acquainting 
them with his happy recovery. The narrow 
limits to which we are confined, will not per- 
mit us to enter into a detail of the univerſal 
joy this happy and unexpected event occaſi- 
oned. e mult content ourſelves with ob- 
ſerving, that the illuminations at night were 
ſuch as had never been equalled before in 
this, or, haps, any city in the world. 
George III. was married Sept. 8, 1761, to 
the princeſs Sophia Charlotte, of Mecklen- 


| Sept. 22, 1761, and now has iſſue: 
of Gen, Elliot. He permitted them almoſt to 


in order to ſettle the regency during 


regent under certain reſtricti- | 


burtzh Strelitz, born May 16, 1944, crowned 
1. 
eorge Auguttus Frederick, prince of Wales, 
born Aug. 12, 1762; 2. Frederick, born Aug. 
16, 1763, elected biſhop of Oſnaburg, Feb. 27, 
1764; 3. William Henry, born Aug. 21, 
1765; 4. Charlotte, born Sept. 29, 1766 ; 
5. Edward, born Nov. 2, 1767 ; 6. Auguſta 
Sophia, born Nov. 8, 1768; 7. Elizabeth, 
born May 22, 1770; 8. Erneſt Auguſtus, 
born June 5, 1771 ; 9. Auguitus Frederick, 
born Jan. 27, 17735 10. Adolphus Frederick, 
born Feb. 24, 1774; 31. Mary, born April 
25» 1776; 12. Sophia, born Nov. 5 17775 
13. Amelia, born Aug, 7, 178g. The Prin- 
ceis Dowager of Wales, his Majeſty's mother, 
died Feb. 8, 1772. i 
GEORGIA, or GU'RGISTAN, a pro- 
vince of Aſia, partly belonging to Perſia, and 
partly to the Turks. It is bounded on the N. 
by Circaſſia, on the S. by Turcomania and 
Erivan, on the E. by Shirvan and the Tartars 
of Dageſtan, and by the Black Sea on the W. 
The inhabitants are very fair; and the women 
accounted the moſt beautiful in the world, and 
yet they cannot help painting. The inhabi- 
tants are a ſort of Chriftians; but their doc. 
trines greatly differ from thoſe which are 
taught by other ſets. Their diſpoſition is 
pretty mild, but they are extremely ignorant, 
and addicted to ſenſual pleaſures. | 
GEO'RGIA, one of the thirteen United 
Provinces of North America, bounded on 'the 
N. by Carolina, from which it is ſeparated'by 
the river Savannah; on the E. by the Orean; 
on the 8. by St. John's river, which divides it 
from Florida on the S. and W. on the E. is 
Louiſiana. The tides on this coaſt generally 
flow ſeven feet. ps. 
GEO'RGIC, DH . [Gr. ] ſome part 
of the ſcience of hulbandry put into a pleaſing 
dreſs, and ſet off with all che beauties and 
embelliſhments of poetry. 
| "GERMA'IN, Sr. a town of Cornwall, with 
# ſmall market on Fridays. It was once the 
largeſt town in the county, but is at preſent a 
{mall place, though it ſends two members to 
parliament. © It was formerly a biſhop's ſee, 
had a cathedral, and what is left of it is uſed 
as the pariſh-church ; and near it is the priory, 
yet ſtanding. It is 224 miles W. by S. of 
GERMAN J [Lat.] a broth 
GE 57. t.] a brother; one ap- 
Iis | preaching 
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| Inclinkble to cold than heat, eſpecially by the 


paſtures, and in ſome places, eſpecially along 


proof of their nobility, as theſe are almoſt 


authority, except in the dominions belonging 
count they generally chuſe one who has terri- 


his dignity. The election of the emperor for- 


the king of Bohemia, the count palatine of the 
. Rhine, the duke of Saxony, and the marquis of 
Brandenburg. But in 1648, they were obliged, 


_eleQorate, in favour of the ſon of Frederic V. 


dgonfer red on the duke of Bavari:.. 
1692, the emperor Leopold created another 


CER 


proaching to a brother in nearneſs of blood ; cellor of Cermany, and director of 
generally applied to the children of brothers of the empire; that of Treves, or 


and ſiſters, who are called confint ger mans. 
GERMAN, a. [Lat.] related. 
GERMAN, a large country, lying in 
the middle of Europe, bounded on the E. by 
Hungary and Poland, on the N. by the Baltick 
Sea and Denmark, on the W. by the Nether- 
lands, France, and Swiſſerland; and on the S. 
by the Alps, Italy, and Swiſſerland; being a- 
bout 640 miles in length, and 550 in breadth. 
The air is temperate and wholeſome, but more 
ſea fide. The ſoil is very proper for corn and 
the Rhine, it produces large quantities of wine, 
known by the name of Rheniſh ; but, as, to 
the particular productions, they will be taken 
notice of where the circles are deſcribed. As 
to the diſpoſition of the people in general, they 
are robuſt, brave, good ſoldiers, free, laborious, 
inured to labour, dexterousin manufactures, and 
fruitiul in inventions. The nobility in Ger- 
many is the pureſt in Europe, and they will 
ſooner chuſe the daughter of a nobleman with- 
out a fortune, than that of the richeſt citizen. 
One reaſon of this is, that there is no obtain- 
ing rich benefices, ſuch as canonicates, abbeys, 
biſhoprics, and archbiſhoprics, without a full 


fo many independent ſovereignties. Germany 
is the moſt ſingular country in the world; for 
it contains a great many princes, as well ſecu- 
Jar as eccleſiaſtic, who are abſolute in their 
own dominions, and independent of each other. 
Here are a great number of free towns, or 
cities, which are ſo. many.little republics, go- 
verned by their own laws, and only united by 
a head, who is elective, and has the title of 
emperor, who, properly ſpeaking, has but little 


to him before he was choſen, Upon this ac- 
tories of his own, and who.is able to keep up 


merly was made by the German princes, as 
well ecclefiaſtic as ſecular ; but, by the tamous 
conſtitution of the Golden Bull, the electors 
were reſtrained to ſeven; that is, three eccle- 
ſiaſtics, which are, the archbiſhops of Treves, 
Cologne, and Mentz, and four ſeculars, namely, 


by the treaty of Munſter, to conſtitute an eighth 


the title of chancellor of the Gauls 


GER 

thearchirg 
Triers, as 
of Cologne, that of Italy; the duke 1 rhong 
is grand maſter of Bavaria, and carries the 
golden apple; the elector of Saxony is g 

eſquire, and bears the ſword; that of Brander.. 
burg is grand chamberlain, and carries the 
ſceptre; the palatine is grand treaſurer, & 
When the emperor would be certain of 2 ſuc. 
ceſſor, he endeavdurs to prevail with the elec. 
tors to chuſe a king of the Romans, and then 
he will become emperor after the other's death 
The emperor aſſumes the title of Augutt, of 
Cæſar, and of Sacred Majeſty, Although he 
is chief of the empire, he does not govern alone, 
but the ſupreme authority reſides in the genes 
ral aſſemblies, called Diets, which he only hay 
2 right of appointing, and to which he fend; 


aſſemblies are compoſed of three bodies, ot 
colleges ; the firſt of which is that of the elec. 
tors; the ſecond that of the princes; and the 


| third that of the imperial towns, The eledor 


and princes ſend their deputies, as well as the 
imperial towns. When that of the electors 
and that of the princes diſagree, that of the 
towns cannot decide the difference; but they 
are obliged to give their conſent when they ate 
of the ſame opinion, Theſe aſſemblies have 
the power of making peace or war, of ſettling 
general impoſitions, and of regulating all the 
important affairs of the empire; but their de- 
liberations have not the force of 2 lan till the 
emperor gives his conſent 5 who all des the 
inveſtiture of fiefs, and diſpoſes of tholt which 
have devolved to the empire for want of ſue- 
ceſſors, or confiſcations. The electors and o- 
ther ſovereigns of Germany have an abſolute 
authority in their own dominions, and they can 
levy taxes, raiſe troops, make and diſſolve alli- 
ances, provided they do not prejudice the em- 
pire. They have power over life and death, 
and determine all civil cauſes definitively, un- 
leſs in ſome particular cafes, in which they 
make an appeal. Theſe appeals are to two 
courts, called the Imperial Chamber, and the 
Aulic Council. The three principal religions 
are, the Roman Catholics, the Lutherans, and 
the Calviniſts ; the firlt prevails in the domi- 
nions of the Emperor, in the eccleſiaſtical elecb- 
rates, and in that of Bayaria; the ſecond chiefly 
obtains in the circles of Upper and Lower d. 
ony, and in a great part of Weſtphalia, Fran- 
conia, Suabia, the Upper Rhine, and in mot 


count palatine of the Rhine, who had been de- 
prived of his dominions and titles in 1622, and 
put to the ban of the empire, becauſe he had 
been proclaimed king of Bohemia, and his title 
Laitly, in 


electorate in fayour of Erneſt of Brunſwick, 


duke of Hanover, whoſe ſon George became 


Ling of England in 1714. Each elector bears 
the title of one of the principal officers of the 


empire; the elector of Mentz is high chan- 


of the imperial towns ; the third 1s profeſſed 
in the dominions of the landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel, and of ſome other princes. Vienna 1! 
looked upon as the capital city. The princi- 
pal rivers of Germany are, the Danube, Rhine, 
Elbe, Weſer, and the Oder. Germany 15 © 
vided into nine circles, which are ſo mailf 
large provinces, each of which comprehends 5 
veral other ſtates, of which the princes, We 
p:elates, and the counts, with che 5 
che imperial, towns, meet together about t od 
j common affairs, Every diele has one ol " 


commiſſioners to preſide in his room, Theſe . 
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GET 
gireQors, and a colonel ; the directors bave a 


ver of convocating the aſſembly of the ſtates 
br their circle, and the colonel commands the 


army. Each circle is obliged to furniſh a cer- 
tain number of horſe and foot, or a certain ſum 
of money, called Roman Months, when the ne- 
ceſſity of public affairs requires it, according to 
a tax impoſed by the regiſter of the ſtates of the 
empire, The nine circles are thoſe of Auſtria, 
Bavaria, Suabia, Franconia, the Upper and 
Lower Rhine, Weſtphalia, and the Upper and 
Lower Saxony, The imperial towns are now 
only 52, but were formerly 84. There are 
alſo Nanſeatic towns, which have ſome allow- 
ance on account of trade; and there were for- 
merly ſome in France, Spain, and Italy, but 
now they are confined to Germany, and are 
but5 or 6 in number. Beſides the religions 
above-men tioned, there are ſome Independents, 
Anabaptiſts, Quakers, and Chriſtians of every 


| other denomination ; beſides a' multitude of 


Jews in all their great towns. The language 
of Germany is a dialect of the Teutonic, which 
ſucceeded that called the Celtic. 

GERME, /. [germen, Lat.] a ſprout or 
ſhoot ; that part which grows and ſpreads. In 


| Botany, that part of a flower or plant which 


contains the ſeed. 
GE'RMEN, / [Lat.] a young ſprout or 


| ſhoot; a ſhooting or ſprouting ſeed. 


To GE'RMINATE, v. 2. | germino, Lat.] 
to ſprout, bud, ſhoot, or grow. 
GERMINA'TION, /. the act of ſhooting 


| or ſprouting ; growth. 


GE'RUND, / [gerundium, Lat.] in the 
Latin Grammar, a verbal noun ending in di, 

do, or dum, and governing caſes like a verb. In 
Engliſh we have no gerunds. 

GESTA'TION, /. [ ge/tatio, Lat.] the act 
of bearing the young in the womb. 

To GESTI'CULATE, v. . [ gefticuler, 
c to make odd geſtures; to play antie 
tricks. 

GESTICULA'TION, / [ gefticxlatio, Lat.] 
the throwing the arms or limbs about in odd 
and antic poſtures ; an odd poſture. 

GE'STURE, /. [gefum, Lat.] the poſtures 
or attituces expreſlive of a perſon's ſentiments ; 
any movement or motion of the body. 

lo GE'STURE, v. a. to accompany one's 
no. with action, attitude, or motion of the 

ody. 
To GET, [pret. I got, anciently gat; part. 
paſl, get or gotten] wv, a. | getan, . Un 
cure, or acquire; to obtain by force or ſeizure; 
to attain by ſucceſs; to win; to poſſeſs ; to 
beget; to acquire ; to gain; to earn by labour 
and pains ; to learn. Ger by beart the more 
common and uſeful words. Wattt, To put 
into any ſtate ; to prevail on; to draw to be- 
| ove by force or art. Neuterly, to 
2 at any ſtate or poſture by degrees * 
ome kind of labour or difficulty, To fall; 
to come by accident. To find the way. To 
move; to remove. To go, or repair to. To 
ger /, to ſell or diſpoſe of by ſome artifice or 
expedicat, To Zet in, to force or find a paſ- 


G 1B 

ſage. To become by any act what one was 
not before. To get off, to eſcape danger. To 
get over, to ſurmount; to conquer; to extricate 
one's ſelf from any obſtacle or impediment 
which hinders from action, or involves the 
mind in perplexity. To get wp, to riſe from a 
ſeat, or a bed. 

GE'TTER, /. one who procures or ob- 
tains; one who begets. | 

GE'TTING, J. the act of obtaining. In 
Commerce, gain or profit. 5 

GEW'GAW, /. | gegaf; Sax. I a ſhowy, emp- 
ty trifle ; a bauble, or ſplendid play-thing. a 
SEW OGAW, a. ſplendidly trifling; though 
ſhowy and 1 yet of no value. 

GHA'STFUL, [g] a. gaſt and fulle, 
Sax. ] dreary; diſmal ; melancholy. 

GHA'STLINESS, [ging] /. horror ap- 
pearing on the countenance; diſmal paleneſs z 
like a ghoſt. : 

GHA'STLY, [ g4/tly] a. like a ghoſt; with 
horror and dread painted on the countenance z 
dreadful ; horrible; ſhocking. 

GHE'RKIN, | g&rkin—the g pronounced 
hard] /. [ Teut. ] a pickled cucumber. 

GHOST, [gift] /. gat. Sax. ] the ſoul of 
man; a ſpirit or ſpeAre ſeen after the death of 
a perſon, When joined with Holy, it implies 
the third perſon of the Holy Trinity,” other- 
wiſe termed the Spirit, as this word likewiſe 
ſignifies, To give wp the ghoſt, ip to expire 
to die; or to yield our ſoul into the hands of 
him that gave it. | 

GHO'STLINESS, [go/tlineſs] /. ſpiritual» 
neſs ; the quality relating to the ſoul. | 

GHO'STLY, [gay] a: ſpiritualy or re- 
lating to the ſoul. | | 

GIA'MBEURX, [ jimb3x] /. ¶ Jambes, Fr.] 
armour for the legs; greaves. | 

GIANT, /. | gigas, Lat.] a perſon of un- 
common height of ſtature. 

GVANTESS, /. a woman of more than 
natural height; a woman taller than the reſt 
of the ſex naturally are. en 

GILANT- LIKE, or GVANTLY, 4. re- 
ſembling a giant in tallneſs; any thing of 
enormous bulk, or exceeding great. ; 

GIBBE, / an old wotn-out animal; as a 

ib-cat is an old cat. 

To GI'BBER, v. n. ¶ from jabber, accord- 
ing to Johnſen] to ſpeak in an inarticulate or 
unintelligible manner. | 

GI'BBERISH, | the g is pronounced hard] 
/. cant, the private language of rogues, gyy- 
fies, &c. 

GI'BBET, / [gibet,- Fr.] a gallows; or a 
croſs poſt whereon maleſactors are executed, or 
hung in chains, ; 

To GI'BBET, v. . to hang or expoſe on 
a gibbet ; to hang upon a beam, which croſles 
another, ſtanding upright. 

GIBBO'SITY, / | gibbefite, Fr.] the quality 
of riſing in a hump, or protuberance, above the 
reſt of a ſurface; a prominence; convexity. 

GFBBOUS, 2. | gibboſus, Lat.] ſwelling or 


riſing above the other parts of a ſurface ; con- 
ver rifing in knobs. | 


Ta 
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. a fowl, particularly thoſe of a duck or gooſe, 


found impracticable, and were at length oblig- 


* Tailants in them. Gen. Elliot at this time 


N 
To GIBE, v. u. [ gaber, old Fr.] tofneer in 
a contemptuous manner; to decide; to mock ; 
to treat with ſcorn; to taunt, 


81 N 


© GIFT, ue g pron. hand) f | 
ſomething (Reg 'p nd] / 120 Sue] 


on another with 
or exchange 3 the ach of giving. When api 


GIBE, J. a taunt, ſneer, or expreſſion of ri-|to the Deity, an offering, or oblation. 


dicule, joined with contempt. 
SI BER, J. a ſneerer; one who ridicules or 
ſneers another. 
GI'BINGLY, ad. in a contemptuous, ridi- 
culing, or ſneering manner. 


GI'BLET, /. | giblor, Sax. ] the offal parts of 


which are cut off before they are roaſted, con- 
ſiſting of the head or neck, parts of the wings, 
gizzard, heart, liver, and legs. : 
GIBRA'LTAR, a ſtrong town of Spain, 
in Andaluſia, near a mountain of the ſame 
name, formerly called Calpe, and ſuppoſed to 
be one of Hercules's pillars, and which he 
looked upon to be the end of the world. 
Tarick, a general of the Moors, built a for- 
treſs here, which he called Gibel Tarick, that 
is to ſay, Mount Tarick. Since that time 
a town has been built at the foot of this rock, 
which is very well fortified; it can only be 
approached by a very narrow paſſage between 
e mountain and the ſea, acroſs which the 
Spaniards have drawn a line, and fortified it, 
to prevent the garriſon from having any com- 
munication with the country. It was formerly 
thought to be impregnable ; but, in 1404, it 
was taken by the conſederate fleet, commanded 
by Sir George Rook. The French and Spa- 
niards attempted to retake it the ſame year, and 
4 or 500 of them crept up the rock which co- 
vers the town, in the night time, but were 
drove down headlong the next morning. In 
1727 the Spaniards beſieged it again, and they 
attempted to blow up the- rock, which they 


ed to raiſe the ſiege. In the courſe of the late 
American war, the Spaniards again beſieged it; 
but their ever memorable attack, on September 
13, 4782, with floating batteries of 212 braſs 
cannon, &c, in ſhips from 1400 to 600 tons 
burden, ended in a diſappointment, in the de- 
ſtruction of all the ſhips, and moſt of the aſ- 


commanded the garriſon. The garriſon here 
are cooped up in a very narrow compaſs, and 
Have no proviſions but what are brought from 
Barbary and England. The ftrait here is 24 
miles in length, and 15 in breadth : and there 
is always a ſtrong current runs through it from 
the ocean to the Mediterranean. It was ceded: 
to England by the treaties of Utrecht and Se- 
ville, It is 25 miles N. of Ceuta, and 45 8. 
E. of Cadiz. Lon. 4. 15. W. lat. 36. o. N. 
GFDDILY, [che g pronounced hard] ad. 
the appearance of external things turning round 


though at reſt, with a ſwimming in the head. |1 


Figuratively, without ſteadineſs, orforethought; 
heedleſsly ; negligently. 

GI'DDY, [the g pron. hard Ja. | gidig, Sax. 
having a ſwimming in the head, whereby ex- 
ternal things, though at reſt, ſeem to turn 
round; changeable; inconſtant 5 unſteady ; 
heedleſs ; elated too much with ſucceſs er praile. 


IFT ED, | the g pronounced hard a. «; 
or beſtowed ;\not * by labour. Kaen 
with extraordinary powers. | 

GIG, [| the g pronounced 3 J. Cetymolo- 
gy uncertain | a ſmall top made of horn, which 
is kept ſpinning by whipping it with a thong, 


GIGA'NTIC, a. [| from gigas, Lat.] reſem. / 


bling a giant; of an enormous fize. Figur 
tively, exceedingly wicked. i 

To GI'GGLE, [the g is pronounced hard] 
v. u. to be inclined to laugh; to laugh at 
trifles. : 8 

GI'GGLER, / [ the g is pronounced hard | 
one who burſts into laughter at the leaſt trifle; 
one very much inclined to laughter. ; 

GI'GLET, [the g is pronounced hard] / 

cagl, Sax. ] a wanton, laſcivious girl, 

To GILD, [the g pronounced hard] v. 4. 
[pret. gilded or gilt]| gildan, Sax. ]towaſh over 
with liquid or coyer with leaf gold. To adorn 
with luſtre. To illuminate or brighten. To 
gil over, to recommend a, thing, or hide it 

eſects by ſome additional ornament, 

GI'LDER, [the g pronounced hard] /. one 
who covers the ſurtace of any body with gold; 
a coin valued from one ſhilling and fixpence © 
two ſhillings; from ghield, Dan. g Leut. 
money. ; 

GI'LDING, che g is pronounced hard] / 
gold laid or ſtuck on any ſurface, by way of 
ornament; the act of covering with gol. 

GILL, /. [gula, Lat.] the apes en 
each fide of the head of a fiſh, which they 
breathe through inſtead of their mouths. Tie 
red flap which hangs down from the beak ol a 
fowl, or fleſhy excreſcence under the chin ot 
a man. When uſed in theſe ſenſes, the g 1 
pronounced hard. A liquid meaſure, contains 
ing the fourth part of a pint. A woman of it- 
male companion. In Botany, the plant called 
ground-ivy. Likewiſe ale, wherein ground- 
ivy has been ſteeped. In theſe ſenſes the g 1s 
pronounced like 7. 

GI'LLY-FLOWER, F. [corrupted from 
Fuly-flower, ſo called from the month it blows 
ET Botany, the dianthus, under which ge. 
nus are included pinks, carnations, and the 
ſweet- william. 

GILT, [the g is pronounced hard] /. goll 
laid en any ſurface. Figuratively, golden ſhow 
or ſplendor. | 

EFLLINGHAM, a village in Dorſetſhire, 
26 miles N. W. of Shaftſbury. 

GIN, a. [| gin, Sax, | neat; ſpruce; weil 
drefled ; an old word which ſeems now teu: 


ing. , 
GUMCRACK, / à machine more curious 
than uſeful. | * 
GI'MLET, [the g is pronounced hard] /. 
borer with a kind of worm or ſcrew at the end. 
GUMMAL, J. [Johnſon thinks this b f 
gradual corruption from geometry or gene 


cal] ſome little quaint devices ot pieces An- 
[I owe chen 
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vagabond ot a natural particular dark complex- 


| meſtry or phyſiognomy. 


thi 


ar MMER, . [See Ga] a movement; 
fa machine; machinery. 
GIMP, ſthe g is pronounced hard] /. a 
ind of ſilk-twiſt or lace. / 
* 8 7. contracted from engine] a trap or 
ſnare; a pump worked by wheels; a diftilled 
liquor drawn from juniper- berries, &c. con- 
ted from Geneva, ; 

6 I NCER . | gingero, Ital.] an aromatic 
root, of a yellow colour, a very hot and pun» 
gent taſte, uſed in cookery as a ſpice, by apo- 
thecaries as a medicine. Fo g 

GUNGERBREAD, [ſjerbred ] . a kind 
of bread made of flour, - ſweetened with trea- 
cle, and mixed with ginger and aromatic ſeeds, 

GI'NGERNESS, /. [gingre, Sax. | caution, 
tenderneſs, or lightneſs Os for fear of 
hurting or ſoiling; niceneſs. 

"CINGIVAL; .. [from gingita, Lat.] be- 
Yonging to the gums. _ 

0 GINGLE, v. u. [formed from the 
ſound] to make a ſharp noiſe, applied to that 
made by ſeveral pieces of money ſhook toge- 
ther; to ſhake pieces of money or metal toge- 
ther, ſo as to make them ſound, 

GUNGLE, / the ſound made by ſeveral 
pieces of money or metal ſhook together ; the 
ſound made by ſeveral words or periods ending 


F with the lame letters or ſyllables. 


GINGLYMUS, /. LN, Gr.] in 
Anatomy, a kind of articulation, or joint, 
whoſe motion reſembles that of a hinge. 

GINNET, / [ yiwogy Gr.] a nag, or mule, 
or devenerated breed. 

GINSENG, / a root brought lately into 


round as with a girdle, 


- 


G1 WE 
incloſe, ſhut in, 
or environ. 


GUFRDLER, / one who makes belts or 
girdles: 15 

GIRL, Cin this word and its ſubſequent de- 
rivatives the g is pronounced hard] /. a young 
female, or woman; applied to one who is play- 
ful, giddy, and thoughtleſs, not arrived to years 
of diſcretion, or not acting with that reſerve 
which a perſon of diſcretion ought. F 

GIRLISH, a. like a girl, vr one who is not 
arrived to years of diſcretion ; wanton, playful, 
or giddy. | 

GI'RLISHLY, ad. ina wanton, playful, 
giddy, or thoughtleſs manner. 

To GIRT, [g pronounced hard] v. 4. 
[ Johnſon ſays it is an improper word] to gird; 
to ſurround, or encircle. 

GIRT, | g pronounced hard] /. a band 
which goes under or round a horſe's belly, and 
faſtens to the ſaddle or burthen on its back. In 
Surgery, a circular bandage, with a bolſter in - 
the middle. 85 

GIRTH, [ g pronounced hard] F. 9 — 
gird, the verb] the band by which the ſaddle 
is faſtened upon a horſe ; the circumference or 
meaſure of a perſon's waiſt. | 

To GIRTH, [g pronounced hard] v. a. to 
put on, or bind with, a girth. 

GI'SBORN, a town in the W, Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays. It is 
60 miles W. of York, and 2194 N. N. W. of 
London. <0 | 

GI'SBOROUGH, | pronounced Gaar d 
a town in the North Riding of Yorkſhire, wit 
a market on Mondays. It is pleaſantly ſeated 


Lurope, It is of a very agreeable aromatic 
| finell, though not very ſtrong. Its taſte is 


acid and aromatic, and has ſomewhat bitter in 


| it. We hare it from China; and there is of 
it in the ſame latitudes in America. 


GI PSY, / [corrupted from Eg Man} a 


on a flat,” 4 miles from the mouth of the river 
Tees; and is of note for being the firſt place 
where allum was made, as it was formerly for 
its abbey. It is 22 miles N. W. by W. of 
Whitby, 35 S. E. by E. of Durham, and 247 
N. by W. of London. REL 


To GIVE, | preter. gave, participle paſſive - 


ien, who pretends to tell future events by pal- | given, — the g pronounced hard] v. a. Van, 


Figuratively, uſed 
ty imply a perſon of a dark complexion, or a 
woman of great craftineſs and cunning. 

To GIRD, [in this word and its deriva- 
tives the g is pronounced hard] v. a. [preter 


d or ght] to bind round; to faften by | 
ini; round; to inveſt; to clothe ; to in- 


cloſe; to incirele. 

GIRD, [. a twitch, or pang, alluding to 
the pain or ſenſation cauſed by a girdle drawn 
tight ona ſudden, 


GURDER, / in ArchiteQure, the largeſt 


Piece of timber in a floor; its ends are faſt- 
ened into the ſummers or breaſt- ſummers, 


5 ſupport the joiſts, which are framed in- 
O If, 

e ans [the g is pronounced hard in 
Lorch and its following derivatives I/. [g y7- 
. d.] any thing or bandage drawn round 
te waiſt, and tied or buckled. An incloſure 


or circumference, The equator, a great circle; with; to aſſent to; to yield to. 


ks rroundfng the world like a girdle. 
9 VIRDLE, v. 4, to encompaſs and ſur- 


Sax, ] to preſent, or confer on another with- 
out receiving any thing in exchange; to tranſ- 
mit, communicate, or impart from one's ſelf 
to another by hand, ſpeech, or writing; to aſ- 
ſign; to put into a perſon's poſſeſſion; to con- 
ſign. To pay as a price or reward. To ex- 
poſe. To allow; to grant. To enable. To 
exhibit or expreſs. To give back, to reſtore cr 
return, To give the band, to yield pre-emi- 
nence. To give fer, to exchange one thing for 
another. To give ear, to liſten or attend to 
what a perſon fays. To give way, to yield 
without reſiſtance, denk. To oſſer. Uſed 
with to, to addict, apply, or habituate. Uſed 
with away, to make over, to transfer to ano- 
ther. Joined to 6x, to proclaim; publiſh ; or 
utter; to ſpread a falſe report or rumour. 
Uſed with 2p, to refign, quit, yield, abandon, 
or deliver. Uſed with in, to retreat; to give 
way; to go back, Uſed with into, to comply 
Uſed with off, 
Uſed with over, to leave; to quit; 


to ceaſe. 


1 ceaſe from an act; to conclude loſt. Ts 
give 
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GLA 
ive out, to ceaſe from a conteſt; to yield. 
ſed with way, or place, to yield without re- 
ſiſtance; to fall back or make room. Neuter- 
ly, to grow moiſt; to melt; to thaw, Sy- 
non. We gore to our ſervants, We pr:/ent 
to princes. We offer to God. 

GI'VER, [ the g pronounced hard] /. one 
that lets another have a thing without receiving 
any thing in return, 

GI ZZARD, [the g is pronounced hard] /. 
[gi cria, Lat.] a ſtrong muſculous ſtomach in 

wherein their meat, by means of ſtones 
which they ſwallow, is ground in pieces, as in 
a mill, To grumble in the gizzard, is applied 
to thoſe who are diſſatisfied or diſcontented. 

GLACIA'TION, / [from glacies, Lat.] 
the act of turning into ice; ice, 

GLA'CIS, /. [Fr.] in Fortification, a ſlop- 
ing bapk. 8 

GLAD, a. [g/ed, Sax. ] cheerful; gay; 
rejoicing at ſome good which has happened. 
Figuratively, uſed for any thing which appears 
fertile, bright, or ſhowy. 

To GLA'DDEN, v. a. to cheer; to affect 
with a ſenſation of pleaſure or delight. 

GLADE, /. [ gled, Dan.] a lawn or opening 
in a wood ; a Ge ak through a wood made by 
lopping off the branches of trees, 

GLADIA'TOR, F. [Lat.] a perſon who 
uſed to fight with a naked ſword in the public 
ſhows at Rome. Figuratively, a prize-fighter, 
or ſword- player. 

GLA DLV, ad. in a joyful manner. 

GLA'DNESS, /. a ſenſation of joy or de- 
light, ariſing at the proſpect of ſucceſs, or the 
actual poſſeſſion of good. 

. GLA'DSOME, a. delighted; pleaſed. 

GLA'DSOMELY, ad. with ſome ſenſation 
of delight or pleaſure. 

GLA'DSOMENESS, /. gaiety; a ſlight 
ſenſation of joy or delight. 

GLAIRE, /. [glaire, Fr. ] the white of an 
egg; a kind of halbert. 

To GLAIRE, v. a. [glairer, Fr. ] to var- 
niſh or ſmear with the white of an egg, uſed by 
bookbinders, 

GLAMO'RGANSHIRE, a county of S. 
Wales, 27 miles in length, 25 in Ba 
and is bounded on the North by Brecknock- 
ſhire; on the S. by the Severn ſea; on the 
E. by Monmouthſhire ; and on the W. by 
Carmarthenſhire. It contains 118 pariſhes, 
and g market-towns, It had 25 caſtles and 
three monaſteries; but they are now moſtly 
demoliſhed. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; one for the county, and one for Car- 
diff. The air is very ſharp upon the moun- 
tains, which are covered with ſnow ; but very 
mild and temperate near the ſea. The N. part 
is full of ſteep, high, barren mountains ; but 
the S. is more plain, rich, and fertile, and feeds 
abundance of cattle and ſheep. Hence they 
ſupply Briſtol with many firkins of good butter; 
and it has likewiſe ſeveral coal-pits. The 
chief town is Cardiff. 

GLANCE, /. [glantz, Teut.] a ſudden 
ſhoot or beam of light or ſplendor z a ſtroke 


[or dart of light, 


6 Lk 


| To GLANCE, . . Tet 
ſhoot a ſudden ray of light or et] is 
off, or to ſtrike in a ſloping manner. Uſed 
with at, to hint at, or cenſure a perſon's faults 
by ſome oblique hints. Uſed with eye, to tak 
2 quick, flight, or tranſient view; to vie” 
obliquely. | 
ner; tranſiently. ORD 
GLAND, 7 [glans, Lat.] in Anatomy, a 
ſoft ſpongy ſubſtance, which lerves to ſeparate 
a particular humour from the blood. 
GLA'NDERS, /. in Farriery, a running of 


corrupt matter from the noſe, differing in co. 


lour, according to the degree of malipnity. 
GLA'NDFORD-BRIDGE, a — 0 Lin- 
colnſhire, with 2 good market on Thurſdays 
It is ſeated on the river Ancam, 156 miles N. 
by W. of London. a 

GLANDI'FEROUS, 4. [glans and fir, 
Lat.] bearing acorns, maſt, or fruit like acorns, 

GLA'NDULE, /. [ glandula, Lat.] in Ana. 
tomy, a ſmall gland; ſometimes applied in the 
plural, to ſignify what are vulgarly called the 
almonds of the ear. 

GLA'NDULOUS, a. [glanduloſus, Lat.] 
pertaining to, ſituated in, or having the nature 
of, the glands. 

To GLARE, v. n. [ glaeren, Belg, ] to ſhine 
ſo bright as to dazzle the eyes. 

GLARE, / an overpowering or dazzling 
luſtre ; a fierce, piercing look. ; 

GLA'REOUS, a. [ g/areoſus, Lat.] conſiſt. 
ing of a viſcous and tranſparent matter like the 
white of an egg. 

GLA'RING, [art. of glare] flagrant; 
enormous, applied to any very great crime. 

GLA'RIS, the canton of one of the 1g te- 
Ow in Swiſſerland. It is bounded on the 

aſt by the Criſons, on the South by the ſame, 
and the canton of Uri, and that of Switz; and 
on the North by the river Limath. Itisa 
mountainous country ; and their chief trade 
is in cheeſe. The government is democratic, 
and the ſenate is compoſed of 62 perſons, over 
which the landaman and pro-conſul prefide, 
who are never of the ſame religion; for the 
inhabitants axe partly Papiſts and partly 
Proteſtants, The capital town is of the ſame 
name. 

GLA'SGOW, a large city of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Clydeſdale, with an univerſity, 
and a magnificent bridge. It is a populous 
place; and there is a large harbour in the 
river Clyde, on which it ſtands, a little below 
it; called New Glaſgow, or the New Town, 
where the largeſt veſſels may enter : for this 
reaſon the inhabitants carry on a large trade to 
foreign parts. The form of this town 18 
nearly ſquare, and is divided into four al 
equal parts, by four large ſtreets, which crols 
each other in the middle. Near this is tbe 
town- houſe, conſtrued of free-ſtone, with 2 
high tower, and melodious chimes. It was 
formerly an archbiſhoprick; and the cathedral 


church, which is in the highelt part _ 
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town, is an old handſome Gothic ſtructure. 
It is properly two churches, one above another, 
adorned with ſtately pillars, and a very high 
ſteeple. Glaſgow is extremely well ſeated ina 
fertile ſoil, and the houſes in general are very 
well built. The college is ſeparated from the 
town by a very high wall, and conſiſts of di- 
vers courts, each of which is ſurrounded with 
buildings, It * 35 miles W, of Edinburgh, 
20 from London. I 
ss, J. [Cglær, Sax. ] an artificial ſub- 
ftince, made by fuſing or melting fixed ſalts, 
fint, and ſand together, with a vehement 
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tre, tranſparent to the ſight, ductile when 
hot, but not malleable, . A glaſs veſſel of any 
kind, particularly a cup, with a foot, to drink 
out of: hence, figuratively, it is uſed for that 
quantity of _— which ſuch a veſſel con- 
tains 3 as, 4 glaſs of wine, A glaſs to view 
one's face in; a perſpective, or a glaſs to view 
dint or near objects with; a glaſs made uſe 
of for meaſuring time, by means of ſand which 
runs through a ſmall aperture, and called an 
hour-glaſe. 

CL!ASS.GATING, &. finical. 

GLA'SSY, a. reſembling glaſs in ſmooth- 
neſs, luſtre, or brightneſs, 

GLA'STONBURY, a town in Somerſet- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeat- 
ed near the Tor, and is noted for a famous 
abbey, ſome magnificent ruins of which are 
till remaining; but they are every day dimi- 
niſhed for the ſake of the ſtones, It was pre- 
tended that the bodies of Joſeph of Arimathea, 
of king Arthur, and of king Edward the Con- 
feſſor, were buried here. The place is at pre- 
ſent pretty large and well built, containing 
two pariſh-churches, It is 6 miles S. W. of 
Wells, and 129 W. by S. of London. 

GLAUCO'MA, /. [ynaunwwua, Gr.] in 
Medicine, a diſorder of the eye. 

GLAVE, /. | glaive, Fr. ] a broad ſword. 

To GLAZE, v. a. to furniſh windows 
with glaſs; to cover with a ſubſtance reſem- 
bling glaſs, like that with which potters cover 
their earthen ware, procelain, &c. To cover 
or overlay with ſomething ſhining, 


GLA'ZIER, / one whoſe trade is to make | 


plaſs windows. 


GLEAM, [gleem]. . a ſudden and tranſient 
ſhoot or ray of ſplendor ; luftre ; brightneſs, 

To GLEAM, gleem] v. u. to ſhine with 
ſudden and tranſient flaſhes ; to ſhine. 

GLEAMY, gen] a. flaſhing; darting 
ſudden and tranfient Raſhes of light. 
To GLEAN, [glen] v. a. [glaner, Fr. ] to 
col lect what is ſcattered by thoſe who carry in 
a harveſt ; to gather any thing thinly ſcatter- 
ed; to collect from different authors. 


CLEAN, [glen] J. a collection made by 
flow degrees and laborious application. 

3 AN ER, [g/e&ner] J. one who gathers 
after the reapers; one who gathers any thing 
ſlowly and iaboriouſly, 


CLEANING, { g/cening] /. the act of glean- 


ine, or things gleaned. 


. BLEBE, / [gicba, Lat.] a clod ; turf ; foil ; 


GLI 
land. In Natural Hiſtery, a clod or piece of 
ſtone or earth, frequently containing ſome me- 


tal or mineral. In Law, chureh-land. 

GLE'BY, or GLE'BOUS, a. abounding in 
clods.. 'Figuratively, fertile, or fruitful. 

GLEDE, /. [glida, Sax. J a kite. 

GLEE, / | g/:gge, Sax. ] joy or mirth. 

GLEED, J. a hot glowing coal; a provin- 
cial and obſolete word. 

LEE'FUL, a, full of joy; gay. 
LEEK, /. | gligge, Sax. ] muſic, or a mu- 
fician. | x 

To GLEEK, v. a. [gligman, Sax.] te 
ſneer; to mimic ; to droll upon. 

To GLEEN, v. 7. | perhaps a corruption of 
gleam] to ſhine with heat or poliſh. 

GLEET, /. the flowing or dripping of a 
humour from any wound. Ye 

To GLEET, v. u. to drop ſlowly, or eoze 
with a thin humour, 

GLEE'TY, a. reſembling a gleet. Thing 
and ſanious, applied to humours. 

GLENN, / | gleaun, Erſe] a valley; a dale. 

GLE NCoO, a town of Scotland, in the ſhire 
of Inverneſs, and in Lochabar. Soon after the 
Revolution all the inhabitants were maſſacred, 
except one child, who was the heir, by a party 
from the garriſcn of Inverlochy. 

GLEW, /. | g/uten, Lat.] aviſcid, tenacious 
matter, uſed as a cement to join divers things 
together. The common glew is made of the 
(kins or hides of beaſts: fiſh glew is made of 
the mucilaginous parts of a large fith, found 
chiefly in the Ruſſian ſeas, and is what we call 
ifinglaſs.. | 

GLIB, a. [glid. Sax. ] ſmooth; Nlippery : 
without any inequalities in the ſurface; form- 
ed ſo as to be eaſily moved. Voluble, applied 
to ſpeech, SyxoN. An eel is ſo //ippery as 
to be difiicult to hold. Wet weather, ſucceed- 
ed by a froſt, makes the way //ippery, Oiling 


the fly of a jack makes it run g/76. 


GLI'BLY, ad. ſmoothly ; without any ob- 
ſtacle, 

GLI'BNESS, /. ſmoothneſs ; ſlipperineſs. 
Volubility, or eaſineſs of motion, applied to 
the tongue. 

To GLIDE, v. 1. [glidan, Sax. ] to flow or 
paſs aß ſmoothly, or without any tumult; 
to move ſmoothly and ſwiftly along. 

GLID, /. a lapſe ; a fliding motion; the act 
of paſſing ſmoothly. 

GLIKE, , [ g1ig, Sax. ] ſneer, or ſcoff. 

To GLI'MMER, v. „ [g/immer, Dan. ] to 
ſhine faintly; to afford a faint light. 

GLI'MMER, /, a faint ſplendor, or dim 
light; a foſſil, lodged in ſparry and ſtony bo- 
dies, ſo called from its ſhining, | 

CLI'MMERING, /. an imperfe& view. 
A faint reſemblance ; a trace. 

GLIMPSE, / [g/immen, Belg.] a weak, 
faint light; a ſudden, or quick flaſhing light. 
A tranſient luſtre ; a ſhort and tranſitory view. 
A ſhort fleeting enjoyment, A faint reſem- 
blance or likenefs. 


To GLI'STEN, v. ». [glittan, Teut.] to 


ſhine with luſtre or ſplendour, 


GLI'S. 


— 


SEO 


SLISTER, /. See CLysTER, which is good, and the ſoil extremely fruitful Cat 


to be demoliſhed. It ſends two members to 
parliament, and has the title of a duchy. The 
eminent perſons that were buried here were, 
Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king; Robert duke 
of Normandy, eldeſt ſon of William the Con- 
queror; and the unfortunate Edward II. 


Great quantities of pins are made here. It is|ty, and magnificence, Luſtre or brightneſs. 
36 miles N. N. E. of Briſtol, and 106 W. by A circle of rays which ſurrounds the heads of 


N. of London. 

GLOU'CESTERSHIRE, [pron. Ger- 
ire] a county of England, 65 miles in length, 
and 32 in breadth ; bounded on the W. by He- 
refordſhire and Monmouthſhire; on the N. 
by Worceſterſhire; on the E. by Warwick. 
fhire and Oxfordſhire ; and on the S. by Wilt. 


ſhire and Somerſetſhire. Tt contains 280 pa- 


riſhes, and 27 market towns. It ſends only 
8 members to parliament ; fix for three towns, 


and two for the county, The air is generally To GLOSE. See to Gon. 


G10 


the moſt proper ſpelling. wold hills are noted for ; <p a4 GL 
To GLITTER, v. 3. | g/itiman, Sax. ] to of ſheep; and the rich 1 Reel , planatic 
ſhine with luſtre or poliſh ; to gleam ; to ap- remarkable for producing excellent am 1s tively, 
mpous, ſpecicus, or ſtriking. | The Foreſt of Dean lies weſtward of oo heat, planatic 
GLI'TTER, . luſtre; ſplendor ; a ſhining | vern, and was once full of oak-trees a on to lerv 
or ſhowy brightneſs. | iron mines have conſumed the 4 ut the luſtre o 
GLUTTERINGLY, ad. with a ſhining or The rivers of moſt note are = N filk, or 
cparkling luſtre. Chern, the Colne, the Lethe, the Wine To C 
_ To GLOAR, [lr v. a. | gloeren, Belg.] the Evenlode, the Leden, the 1 3 * or mak. 
to ſquint ; to look aſkew. ate, the Caron, and the Stour. * to make 
To GLOAT, [g/3:] v. u. | perhaps a cor-] To GLO'MERATE, v. a. [glomers, L. to palli 
reption of g/cay] to look ſide ways at a perſon ; to gather ſeveral parts or bodies into 2 wa ſome f. 
to eaſt a ſtolen glance at a perſon. body or ſphere. * make 
GLO'BATED, a. formed in the ſhape ofa] GLOMERA'TION,' /. [glomeratis, Lu belliſh 
globe. : the act of forming ſeveral parts or bodies al ur. 
GLOBE, F. [globus, 2 a round body, a round ball or ſphere ; a body formed Mx GLC 
having every part of its ſurface equally diſ- | ball. ö ary exp 
tant from the center; the earth; a ſphere, inf GLOOM, /. [ glomang, Sax.) an imper GLC 
which the various regions of the earth, ſeas, fect, faint, or obſcure Poke. r g mentate 
Ke. are depicted in their proper. forms, mag- | fullenneſs. I G 
nitudes, ſize, and ſituations. | To GLOOM, v. u. to ſhine obſcurely ; - to ing on t 
GLOBO'SE, GLO'BOUS, GLO'BULAR, |be darkiſh, like the twilight. Figurativels, 8 God 
or GLO'BULOUS, a. | g/obofus, Lat. ] round | be melancholy, dull, or ſullen. N [Nice 
or ſpherical. GLOO'MINESS, /. want of light; duſi. EIT 
_ CLOBO'SITY, /. roundneſs. neſs; darkiſhneſs; diſmalneſs. Figurativel os 
GLO'BULE, /. | globulus, Lat.] a ſmall par- ſullennels ; ſadneſs, or melancholy. 1. * 85 
ticle of matter, of a round or ſpherical form, } GLOO'MILY, ad. dimly ; without perſe& mental 
applied to red particles of the blood, &c. light. Figuratively, ſullenly. words 
GLOU'CESTER, ¶ pronounced G//er] the} GLOO'MY, a. obſcure; imperfedly light. GI, 
capital ol Glouceſterſhire, with two markets on ened; having a faint light; dark or blackih, ly Noli 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It is ſeated on | Figuratively, ſullen; melancholy ; fad. 11 
the E. fide of the river Severn, where, by two GLO'RIED, a, illuſtrious; hawurable, condo 
ſeveral ſtreams, it makes the iſle of Alney, It! GLORIFICA'TION, /, [ gorificatis, 1 . N 
is a large aud well inhabited place, containing the act of giving glory, attributing hocour, an 3 15 
12 Churches; of which ſix only are in uſe, be- rendering praiſe. | Ane 
ſides the cathedral of St. Peter, which is a To GLO'RIFY. v. a. [ger ce, Lat] to 4 Cic 
handſome ſtructure, and is remarkable for its procure honour or praiſe to a perſon or thing; 2382 a 
large clobters and whiſpering gallery. It is a to pay honour or praiſe in worſhip:;; to extol, 3 5 
city and county of itſelf; and governed by a honour, or- praiſe; to exalt to a ſtate of ſpleu- "CLE 
Mayor, 12 aidermen, and common council, dor, dignity, or glory. Pike 
| Who are never ſewer than 26, nor above 39; a; GLO'RIOUS, a. | glorigſus, Lat.] in its | Md 
town-clerk, and ſword-bearer ; the mayor is primary ſenſe, haughty ; proud; oftentatious; WEE 
recorder of the city. The houſes amount to or boaſting in any advantage, Figuratively, Ae 
ſome thouſands, and the ſtreets are broad and {adorned with glory; exalted to a ſtate of ſplen- ETC 
paved. It contains five hoſpitals and two free- | dor and dignity ; noble; illuſtrious. be bend 
ſchools, and was fortified with a wall, which] GLO'RIOUSLY, ad. illuſtriouſly ; nobly. aun 
king Charles II. after the Reſtoration, ordered GLO'RY, /. gloria, Lat.] uſed by the an- 4 


client poets as a word of one ſyllable, and pro- 
vounced glare] praiſe or honour attributed in 
adoration or worſhip. In Scripture, a ſtale of 


au part 
paſſion, 


al dour o 


ineffable ſplendor and felicity, prepared for GLO 
the righteous in heaven, Honour; praiſe; ances 
'fame ; renown, A ſtate of ſplendor, diguv- neſs, or 
GLO 

i creeping 
faints in pictures. Pride; wie hy boa#t. nous, or 
fulneſs. Sx NON Glery expreſies ſomething To O 
more ſingular than honcur 5 the one makes vi uſe of ſo 
undertake voluntarily the moſt difficult thing perſuade, 
'the other leads us willingly to the execution ment or! 
the moſt rigorous exactions. An indiffertace be gloſs. 
to glory may paſs unnoticed, but not with re· t GLO! 
ſpect to boneur. : a ' ſinuation 
o GLORY, v. . to boaſt in z de be GLUI 
proud of. Uſed with is. 5 tines to 

CLCss, 


10 C1 


drujh, 


Swili. 


Lat.] 
round 
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es into 
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GLU 


'GLOSS, / [g/oſe, Fr.] a comment, or ex- 


planation of the ſenſe of an author. Figura - 
2 of the words of an author, in or er 
to ſerve a particular purpole ; a ſuperficial 
luſtre or brightneſs, appearing on the lurtace of 
f1k, or anyAmooth or poliſked thing. | 

To GLOSS, v. u. | glefer, Fr. to comment, 
or make remarks on the ſenſe of an author; 
to make a fly remark, or give A broad hint; 
to palliate, or make a thing appear right by 
ſome ſpecious reaſon or interpretation. 10 
make the ſurface of à thing ſhine; to em- 
bellich with a ſuperficial ſhow, uſed with 


: GLO'SSARY, [.[g/9ffarium, Lat. ] a diction- 
ary explaining obſcure and obſolete words. 
GLOSSA'TOR, or GLOSSER, J. a com- 
mentator or ſcholiaſt. A 
GLO'SSINESS, /. the ſhining luſtre appear- 
ins onthe ſurfaceof filk, or any poliſhed bodies. 
CLOSSO'GRAPHER, [ g/ofgrafer } J. 
[prugon and pipes C r. ] a ſcholiatt; a com- 
mentator. 
(LOSSO'GRAPHY, [ glaſſagraſy ] . 
Marca and ag, Gr. ] the writing com- 


(3 


t words and terms. 

G1LO'SSY, 4. having a ſhining and ſmooth- 
ly poliſhed ſurface. 

GLO'TTIS, / [Lat. ] the mouth or aper- 
ture of the larynx, through which the air aſ- 
:ends and deſcends in reſpiring, ſerving for 
the formation of the voice, and giving that 
wondertul variety of notes, of which the voice 
is capable, in ſpeaking and ſinging. 

\; GLOVE, /. [ge, Sax. ] a covering worn 
upon the hands, either for luxury, or to keep 
them from the inclemency of the weather. 

GLOVER, /. one who makes or ſells 
£:9ves, | 

To GLOUT, v. . to pout; to look ful- 
len, or diſcover diſlike and diſcontent in the 
countenance, A low word. 

To GLOW, [g/] v. n. [glowar, Sax. ] to 
be heated ſo as to ſhine without flame; to 
burn with vehement heat; to preſent or exhi- 
| bit a ſtrong bright colour, To feel a heat in 
aus part of the body. To feel a warmth of 
| pation, or heat ariſing from the eagerneſs or 

aidour of the mind. g 

GLOW, [g17] J a ſhining heat. Vehe- 
menceor ardour, applied to the paſſions. Bright- 
uels, or ruddinels, applied to colour. 

GLO'W-WORM, [g/3-worm] f. a ſmall 
creeping intect or worm, which appears lumi- 
nous, or like a flame, in the dark. 

2 0 GLOZE, &. ». [g/cjan, Sax. ] to make 
ale of ſoothing and flattering words in order to 
Ferluade, coax, or wheedle a perſon. To com- 


S interpret; but in this ſenſe it ſhould 
be gioft, 

$ ( * . 
7 ee flattery; ſoothing words; in- 
Aunuations. 


60 E, /. a viſcous ſubſtance uſed to Join 
(11095 together. See GL. 


To GLUE, v. a, [g/wer, Fr. ] to join toge- 


a falſe interpretation, or ſpecious ex- 


mentaties; the expounding hard and difficult | 


index, or pin, of a dial. 
| 


GNO 
ther with a viſcous ſubſlance or oe ment; to held 
together. Figuratively, to join, or make a 
thing join; to unite as it were with glue. 
GLUM, [a low cant-word, corrupted from 
'gloem | a. ſullen; affectedly and obſtinately 


grave. 


with little chewing; to devour; to cloy, or 
fill too full; to fate, or diſguſt. To feaſt or 
delight to ſatiety, To bring in large quanti- 


ties; to overhll, or load, To ſaturate, or ſup- 


ply with as much as it can diflolve, &c. 
| GLUT, / that which is gorged or ſwallowed 


| in a ravenous manner. More than enough. 


Any thing which fills or ſtops up a pallage by 


its too great or exceſſive quaatity. 
cous; tenacious. | 

GLU"TINOUSNESS, /. the quality of 
being viſcid. 

GLU”TTON, /. [ glouton, Fr.] one who 
indulges himſelf too much in eating; one 
who eats to exceſs. Figuratively, one eager of 
any thing to excels, 

To GLU"TTONIZE, v. x. to eat to excels ; 
to be luxurious. | | 
GLU'TTONOUS, 
eating. 


GLU'TINOUS, a. [glutineux, Fr.] viſ- 


4. given to exceſs in 


To GLUT, v. a. [exgloutir, Fr.] to ſwallow: 


GLU”"TTONOUSLY, ad. after the m. 


ner of a glutton, or one who eats to ex- 
ceſs. 


GLU'TTONY, 
in eating. | 

GLU'Y, a. ſticking ; viſcous ; tenacious. 

GLYN; /. [Erſe] a valley, or hollow be- 


tween two mountains. 


Se. [gloutomnnie, Fr.] exceſs 


v. u. ¶ gnyrran, Sax. |] to g owl, murmur, 

ſnarl, or grind the teeth. 
GNA'RLED, [ zdrled} a. knotty. 
To GNASH, [ zaſb] v. a. [ knaſcher, Belg.] 


. 


To GNAR, or GNARL, [ar or narl] 


to ſtrike or claſh together, applied to the teeth, 


7 


either on account of rage, or from a ſenſation 
of exceſſive cold or agony. 

GNAT, [nat] /. 7 Sax.] a ſmall 
winged infe&, or fly, ot which there are, ac- 
cording to Derham, at. leaſt 40 diſtin ſpecies. 
In its vermicular ſtate, it is a red maggot, and 
hath a mouth and other parts accommodated 
to food; in its. aurelia ſtate, it has no ſuch 
parts, becauſe it ſubſiſts without food; but in 
its mature | gnat] ſtate, its mouth is furniſhed 
with a curious well-made ſpear, to ſuck out 
the blood of other animals. 

To GNAW, v. a. [naw] [gnagan, Sax.} 
to bite and tear off by means of the teeth; io 
eat or chew by degrees; to bite in agony and 
rage. To fret, waſte, or corrode. 

GNA'WER, [xdwer] /. one who bites or 
tears to pieces with the teeth; 8 

GNO'MES, [ rimes] ,. certain inviſible 

eople, who, according to the Cabalifts, in- 
bit the inner parts of the earth, They are 
ſuppoſed ſmall in ſtature, and the guardians of 
quarries, mines, &c. 
 GNO'MON, Dramen] . aue Gr.] the 
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to. To tend towards death or ruin. 


cloth to ſtrengthen it. 


GOA 


GNOMONICS, [nominits] [. Larter, 


Sr.] dialling ; or a ſcience which teaches to 
find the juſt proportions of ſhadows for the con- 
ſtruction of all ſorts of ſun dials. 

GNO'STICS, LNA] in Church Hiſtory, 
a name which almoſt all the ancient heretics 
affected to take, to expreſs that new know- 
ledge and extraordinary light to which they 
made pretenſions: the word Gne/tic ſignifies a 
learned and enlightened perſon. 

To GO, [preter. I went, I have gone, parti- 
ciple gone] v. a. [gan, Sax. ] to move ſtep by 
ftep; to walk; to move ſlowly, oppoſed to 
running, To proceed from one to another, 
To depart from a glace. To move, or paſs 
in any manner, or to any end. To intend, or 
be near undertaking a thing. To march ina 
hoſtile or warlike manner. To change ſtate or 
opinion for better ot worſe... To have recourſe 
« He is 
far gone. To tend to any act. To be in a 
ſtate of compact or partnerſhip. ** Go your 
halves. To be regulated by any method. To 

e pregnant. Gone with young. To reach, 
or be extended to any degree. No man's 


knowledge can go beyond his experience.“ To 


contribute; to conduce; to concur ; to fall 
out, or terminate ; to proceed in train or con- 
ſeguence ; to ſucceed. To go about, to attempt, 
to endeavour. To go aſide, to err, to deviate 
from the right. To go between, to interpoſe. 


To go by, to paſs unnoticed. To find, or get 


in the concluſion ; to obſerve as a rule. To go 
dawn, to be ſwallowed; to be received. To 

o in and out, to do the buſineſs of life; to be 
at liberty. To go off, to die; to depart from 
a polt, To go on, to proceed. To go through, 
to exccute or perform thoroughly ; to ſuffer, or 
undergo. To go over, to peruſe, or read 
through; to revolt. To go after, to purſue. 
Ta let go, to give a perſon his liberty. Toge 
for, to pals, to be received for. To move, 
or to be in a ſtate of motion, applied to ma- 
chines, &c. To go cut, to be extinguiſhed, ap- 
plied to flame, or fire. To go againſt the grain, 
is a proverbial expreſſion, to exprets ſomething 
extremely repugnant, diſagreeable, or diſguſtſul. 

GO TO, interjef, come, come, take the 
right courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. 

GOAD, [g/] /. [ gad. Sax. ] a ſtick or pole 
armed with a ſharp point at the end, with 
which'oxen, &c. are driven forward. 

To GOAD, [g3d] v. 4. to prick or drive 
with a goad. Figuratively, to incite, ſtimu- 
late, or drive forward. 

GOAL, [g] /. [from gaule, Fr.] a! long 
pole ſet up to determine the bounds of a race; 
a poſt ſet up to which race horſes are to run; 
a ſtarting-poſt. Figuratively, the deſign, final 
purpoſe, or end, of any meaſure or undertaking. 

GOAR, or GORE, / an edging ſewed on 
The warm blood of 
any creature, from ger, Brit. 

GOAT, [g/] / | gat, Sax. ] an horned ani- 
mal, with coarſe ſhag hair, remarkable for 
lafeiviouſneſs, and a rank ſmell when old. 


e 

GO ATISH, [g3tifh] a, reſembling 
in 665.1 of alf 5 duet 
GOB, [a low word] /. [gebe. 
quantity, generally a f oy, * ww 
. 
G 1 /+ Fr. at . 
much as can be ſwallowed at , LY 
To GO'BBET, v. a. to ſwallow at once 
. To GO'BBLE, v. a. lecke. old Fr.) » 
wailow haſtily, or in a ray manner 
tended with nell. I * 
GO'BBLER, /. one who devours in a 
nous manner, without chewing, 
GO'BETWEEN, /. a mediator; or one 
who carries on a defign by being ſent back. 
wards and forwards with meſſages by the two 

arties. 

GO'BLET, /. elet, Fr.] a bow 
that holds a * 2 r n : mY 
GO'BLIN, /. [gobeline, Fr.] an evil « 
walking ſpirit ; an elf, or fairy. 
GO'.BY, / a deluſion, artifice, or ſtratagem. 
GO'-CART, , a machine going upon caſ. 
ters, in which children are incloſed ts teach 
them to walk, 
GOD, / [God, Sax. ] the ſelf exiſtent, in. 
finitely perfect, and infinitely good Being, who 
created and preſerves all things that have ex. 
iſtence ; the object of adoration and worſhip; 
any perſon or thing which is too muck the 
object of a perſon's thoughts and labour. 

To GOD, v. a. to deify, or worltyp as 2 
god. Figuratively, to confer the greateſt ho. 
nours that can be imagined. | 

GO'DALMING, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Saturdays, Tt is ſeated on the river 
Wye, where it divides into ſeveral ftrears, and 
waters the adjacent parts. It is 4 miles S. W. 
of Guildford, and 334 S. W. of London. 

GO'D-CHILD, J. an infant or perſon for 
whom one is a ſponſor in baptiſm, , 

GO'D-DAUGHTER, [| god-dauter} /. a fe- 
male for whom a perſon is ſponſor in baptiſm, 


> GCO'DDESS, / a female deity or divinity, 


GO'DFATHER, /. [ godfader, Sax, ] a mat 
that is ſponſor for any perſon at baptiſm. 
GO'D-HEAD, [ gid-hed} /. the ſtate, con- 
dition, or nature, of a god. Figuratively, adeity, 
GO'DLESS, a. without ſenſe of a deity; 
atheiſtic; irreligious; impious. 
GO'DLIKE, a. divine; reſembling God; 
ſuperlatively excellent: | 
GOUDLING, /, a divinity of ſmall ſtatureor 
dignity. | ; 
GCO'DLINESS, F. duty or piety towards 
God; a general obſervation of all the duties 
towards God. 
GO DLV, a. having a pr ſenſe of our 
duty and obligations to God. Figurativelh 


tous, righteous, or religious, > 
T GO'DLY, ad. in 1 pious and religion 
manner. a 5 
GO'DMANCHESTER, a town ef Hun. 
tingdonſhire, parted from Huntingdon by the 


river Ouſe. It was incorporated by king er 
1. and is ſeated in a rich and fertile ſoil, wil 


GO'AT-HERD, /. one who keeps goats, 


yields great plenty of corn. Ar- 
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1 t peg3 as the 
2 * haha tes other part of | teeth within the jaws. EE 
and ſome ſay pe ket; and is 58 miles GO'NDOLA, / [ gondole, Fr.] a flat boat, 
Raglan, IDO 8 very long and very narrow, uſed upon the ca- 

iſtant fro ; : _ 
"GOD-MOTHER, /; woman that is ſpon- _ r nn EEG]; + aw wb 
for for a perſon in daptiim. | dola. 
x% GODOLPHIN, « Bll is Camel ge "GONE, nh gn] [preter, of go advanced; 
.] to 0 1 N ws earldom. forward in progreſs; loſt, or undone. 355 V 
er, Ut W | k, or charac- paſt, applied to motion or change of place, 
me 1 4 oft : N conſumed; at an end; dead. 
ran. 56 'NFALON, or GO'NFANON, /. gen- 
{ 2 ; 8 enn as Fr] an nA or Ka he eh ns 
or one 2 towards, or with reſpet| GONORRHOE'A [gonorrhea] . C yiveg 
gs 3 ee 1 and jew, Gr. ] in Medicine, an involuntary drip- 
he two o Cod. 70 : | 
A oC 9 'G py pe better, ſuperla- 
8 8 ern another the protection and pro- tive 6%] having ſuch perfections as are re- 
, 5 f the Deity. Not in uſe at preſent. uiſite, fit, and proper for the end. Whole- 
1 ary 7 one Tek moves from one place {Wwe ſound; ſalutary. Complete; full. 
tagem to wothir; one that runs; one that has a good | Uſeful ; valuable. ö . valid; 

; bliſhed ; proved. eerful ; gay; not 
vn cal, 3 e 15 215 * 338 = Jiſpleaſed, but inclined Ry Jas of 
o texch 4: 5 Foce * [/celgege, Sax. ] to|benevalence and kindneſs, joined with any 

r of Uint. ; words expreſſing. the temper of the mind, 
lr "CO'GGLE-EYED, a. | ſcelgegen, Sax. ] Joined to breeding, elegant, decent, delicate, 
er ſquint eyed; not looking ſtraight; or looking | polite; conſiſtent with the character of gen- 
$57 on heb 11s of the eyes turned contrarywiſe. | tlemen. Virtuous, and endowed with all mo- 
* | Obe, / the by of walking or moving | ral qualities or virtues. Kind, or tenevolent. 
12 from ane place to another; departure. Skilful; ready; dextereus. Happy; proſper- 

f GO'LA, /. the ſame as CymaTiun. ous. Conſiderable; not ſmall, though not very 

ya GOLD, / geld, Sax. ] the heavieſt, moſt great. A good while ago. Real; ſerious. a 

denſe, moſt ſimple, moſt fixed of all bodies; nei- Good earneſt." Rich; of 2 2 Nw a 

with a ther injured by air or fire, ſoluble only by ſea- | good 8 es. Wu any A = : 2 

e river falt, and moſt eaſily amalgamated with ſilver; z08 no eter chan. om 5 $ ein xa 

ad uns colour is of a (ſhining and radiant yellow, | “ A good fellow. In cod time,“ not to 

8. W. which _ 8 to its Purity; or the parts ane I or 875 e e Lhontro yd 0 0 

| me ' tiv ney, Or any | ma - 

* en wide  & e gell. F vecled ; to keep, maintain, ſup > . . 

: GO'LDBEATER, Lgeldbeeter] f. one who] GOOD, J is divided into phyſical and mo- 

| [. 3 fe. hammers gold into an Mas aL are uſed | ral, Phylat good oO e's ww vo 

antiſm, dy gilders. Goldb ater's Min is the inteſtinum rally to promote our happineſs, benefit, advan- 

7 | rectum of an ox or bullock, well ſcoured and tage, or health; to eker . . 

Ja man prepared, which i: laid by goldbeaters between pain, E h r. e 41 7 

a 00 Dix, my gag ee f Id; Cd? Wat which is whats a Bk to the 

_— * K ee 2 . ag” Glen. 3 of reaſon or God, and — a tendency to 

ſpe 0 1; yellow, or of "enlanr of. Toe 0 1 both wn happineſs, and that of 

a deity ; ia; yellow, on ot the colour of gold. Gel- promote — our 0 n PP els, 
45 number, in Chronology, is that which —_— Prue Ys 1 jk Fe 1 

ng God; ſhows what year of the moon's cycle any par- | GOOD, ad. always joined with as; , 

Uenar year is. Gelden rule, in Arithmetic, | as good implies well ; not ill; no worle. 
ſtaturt or c led likewiſe the Rule of Three, is that by | GOOD, inter}: well! right! 
wie 2 fourth number is ſought, which bears | GOOD-CONDTITIONED, à. without any 

7 towars . n proportion to the third number as the ill qualities. Luſty, or plump, applied to per- 

he duties econd does to the firſt. | ſons. ; 

* GULDENLY, ad, in a pompous or ſplen-| GOO'DLACK, ixterjef. O ftrange ! won- 

nſe of our id manner, derful indeed! is it poſſible ! ſay you ſo ! 

zurativelyy GOEDSIZE, /. a glue of a golden colour, GOO'DLINESS, . beauty; grace; ele- 
en painters form their letters, and | gance, applied to external appearance. 

religious Bi:cers lay thote parts of their works which are] GOO'DLY, 4. beautiful; graceful; ap- 

to be covered with gold. plied to perſons. Fine, or ſplendid, applied to 

; of Hun- GU LDSMITH, /. gold and /mit, Sax. ] a things, and particularly to dreſs. Bulky ; 

on by the Pede makesand ſells golden wares. ſwelling. Happy; defirable. 

ing James 60 N 5 /. the black and oily greaſe of a GOL J. a ruſtic term of compli- 

dil, which Cart-v oF 1, ment; gaffer. 5 ; 

habitedby CU MPHOSIS, [gimfefis} J. in Anatomy, GQOO'DNESS /. the fitneſs of a thing to 


a ſpecies of articulation, whereby one bone is 
ſet into another, like a nail or 


GOO 


produce 
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produce any particular end; perfection; kind- 
nels, or benevolence: | | 

GOO'D-NOW, irnterje. in good time; or 
prithee. Sometimes. uſed as a ſlight exclama- 
tion to expreſs wonder. 

GOODS, // the moveables or furniture of 
a houſe ; wares ſold in trade. 
OO DWILL, /. a friendly and benevolent 
diſpoſition; alſo, a conſideration for coming 
into a ſhop or buſineſs ready prepared. 

GOO'DY, / [ Johnſon ſuppoſes it corrupt- 
ed from god 0 a low term of civility uſed 
to mean perſons of the female ſex. 

GOOSE, /. [plural gee/e] [ gos, Sax. ] a large 
water-{owl, proverbially noted, and figurative- 


ly uſed for fooliſhneſs. 


* GOO'SEBERRY, / a well-known fruit 


and tree. 


_ GO'RBELLY, /. a large, portuberant, or 
big belly ; a term of reproach for a fat perſon. 
GO'RBELLIED, a. luſty; fat; having a 
large, protuberant, and ſwelling belly. 
GORD, / {gourd, Fr.] an inſtrument of 
aming. | 
GO'RDIAN-KNOT, / in Antiquity, a 
knot made with the leathers, traces, or harneſs 
of the chariot of Gordius, king of Phrygia, fo 
very intricate, that there was no finding where 
it began or ended. The oracle having declared, 
that he who could untie it ſhould be maſter of 


all Afia, Alexander attempted, but not being} 


able to accompliſh it, cut it aſunder with his 


| ſword, and thus fulfilled or eluded the oracle. 


GORE, /. [ gore, Sax. | blood; clotted or 
congealed blood. h 

To CORE, v. a. to ſtab or pierce either 
with a weapon, or the horns of an animal, ſo 
as to make a wound, 

GORE'E, a ſmall iſland of Africa, near 
Cape de Verd, ſubje& to the French. It is 
barren ; but is of great importance on account 
of its good trade. It was taken by the Eng- 
liſh in May 1759, and given up by the treaty 
of - "ab in 1763. Lon. 11.25. E. lat. 14. 

o. N. 
x GORGE, FL. [ gorge, Fr.] the throat or ſwal- 
low; that which is gorged or ſwallowed. In 
Architecture, a ſort of concave moulding. In 


Fortification, the entrance of a baſtion, ravelin, 


or other outwork. , 
To GORGE, v. a. [gorger, Fr.] to fill up 
to the throat; to glut or ſatiate ; to ſwallow. 
GO'RGED, @. in Heraldry, the bearing 
of a crown, coronet, or the like, about the 
neck of a lion, ſwan, &. Among Farriers, it 
ſignifies the ſame as ſwelled ; in which ſenſe 
they ſay, the legs of a horſe.are gorged ; the 
paſtern joint is gorged ; you muſt walk him out 
to di/gerge his ſhoulder, 
GO'RGEOQUS, a. [ gorglias, old Fr.] fine; 
ſplendid; glittering. 
 GO'RGEOUSLY, ad. in a ſplendid, pom- 
pous, ſhowy, or magnificent manner. 
GO'RGEOUSNESS, J. ſplendor ; luſtre ; 
magniticence; finery. x 
GO'RGET, / the piece of armour which 
is worn round and defends the throat. 


GO v 


| GO'RGONS, fo called from | 


nomous beaſt in Africa: the * 
daughters of Phorcus, viz. Meduſa, = m 
Euryale; fo called from their favageneſs b. 
cauſe they killed at the firſt Gght, The c. 
blems of all ſinful pleaſures, which entre zn, 
deſtroy men at the firſt ſight, 105 as 
1 , GO RMAND, ＋. [gourmand, Fr,] Fl pet. 
ſon who eats greedily, and to exceſs. 
To GO'RMANDIZE. v. x. to eat with 
greedineſs, and to excels, 
 GO'RMANDIZER, /. one who eats ge. 


ily. 

GORSE, 7. gert, Sax. furze; . 
prickly ſhrub, bearing — 2 8 hy 

GO'RY, a. covered with clotted or Cie 
gealed blood; bloody; murtherous, 

GO'SLING, /. a young gooſe not full 
grown. In Botany, a cat's tail on nut- trees 
and pines. j 

GO'SPEL, J. the hiſtory of the life and 
actions, death, reſurrection, aſcenſion, wd 
doctrine, of Jeſus Chriſt. The word js Saxon, 
and of the import with the Latin Evangelimm, 
which ſignifies glad tidings, or good news; the 
hiſtory of our bleſſed Saviour being the beſ 
news ever publiſhed to mankind, This hiſtory 
is contained in the writings of Matthew, Merk, 
Luke, and john, who from thence are called 
the Evangeliſts. Figuratively, applied to fig. 
nify, in Divinity, the Chriſtan diſpenſation, 
and an intallible ſtandard of truth. 
| To GO'SPEL, v. u. [ godſpellian, Sax.] to 
preach the goſpel ; to inttruct as a ptieſt. 

GO'SPELLER, /. Lgedſpellere, Sai.) a0 
evangeliſt or preacher. 

GO'SPORT, a town in Hampſhire, parted 
from Portſmouth by a narrow arm of the ſea, 
and in ſome ſenſe may be reckoned part of it, 
It has a market on Thurldays, and is 783 
miles from London. 

GO'SSAMER, or GO'SSAMOR, / (g= 
ſipium, Lat.] the down of plants; the long 
white cobwebs which are perceived in the ur 
in calm ſunny weather; found by Maſſy to pro- 
ceed from a ſpider dwelling in fields, which 
emits them from its podex, and leaves them to 
aſcend in, and be wafted by, the air, a 

GO'SSIP, /. | g24 and H, Sax. ] one who 18 
a ſponſor ſor a child at baptiſm. 

To GOSSIP, v. . to chat; toprate; © 
ſpend time in trivolous and inſigniticant di- 
courſe. 

GOU'DHURST, a town in Kent, with 3 
market on Wedneſdays. It is 44 miles E. by 
S. of London, 

To GO'VERN, v. @. [gorverner, Fr.] to 
rule over in the character of a magiſtrate, fe- 
rent, or other ſuperior, To regulate ; 4 direct 
To manage or reſtrain, In Grammar, to fe- 

uire. . Amo governs an accyſative caſe.” 


GO'VERNABLE, a. ſubject and obedient 
to command, rule, authority, or direction. . 

GO'VERNANCE, / the act of exerc! "g 
authority over others that are bound 
government; the management, © , 
e of a guardian. 
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U'VERN 


by him. 


GRA 


CO'VERNANTE, /. [ gouvernante, Fr.] a 


| woman who has the care of young ladies. of 


quality. The more uſual and proper word Is 


aver neſs. | 
6% ERNESS, ſ. ¶gauverneſſe, old Fr.] a 
ſemale inveſted with authority to influence or 
rule, A woman who has the care of inſtruct- 
ing, or regulating the conduct of, ladies; the 


teacher, inſtructreſs, or miſtreſs, of a lady's|' 


arding-ſchool. : 
% VERNMENT, . [gouvernement, Fr.] 
the form in which juſtice is adminiſtered in a 
nation: an eftabliſhment of legal authority, or 
\iminiſtration of public affairs; regularity of 
dehariour. Manageableneſs; obſequiouſneſs. 
In Grammar, the particular conſtruction any 
in a ſentence requires. 
0 VERNOR; {an who is inveſted with 
ſupreme authority in a ſtate ; one who governs 


| a place with a delegated temporal authority; a 


tutor ; pilot 3 regulator 3 Manager. i 
GOUGE, Y [geuge, Fr. J a chiſſel having a 
| round edge. , 
GOURD, /. [gazborde, Fr.] a plant which 


| creeps along the earth like the cucumber, and 


produces a yellow fruit of the fize and colour 
of an orange. 

.GOURDINESS, /. in Farriery, a ſwelling 
in an horſe's leg, fo called from its reſembling 
a zourd. 

GOUT, /. [gentte, Fr. ] in Medicine, a pain- 
ful kind of diſcaſe, principally affecting the 

| joints, ſeated in their ligaments, the tendons 
of the muſcles ſubſervient to their motions, 
and the membranes ſurrounding the bones. 

GOUT, [goo] /. { gaztty r. a taſte; reliſh; 
or flavour, 

GOU'TY, 4. afflicted with the gout, re- 
| lating to or having the gout. | 

GOWN, / genna, Ital.] a long looſe upper 
garment worn by men as an undreſs; a wo- 
man's upper garment; the long looſe habit 
worn by the miniſters of the eſtabliſhed church, 
&c. The dreſs of Peace, 

GO'WNMAN, /. a ſtudent at an univer- 
ſity; or one Whole proper habit is a gown. 

To GRA'BBLE, v. x. [perhaps corrupted 
from grapple] to grope; to ſearch or ſee! 
greedily with the hands. 

GRACT, /. | gratia, Lat.] favour, or kind- 
neſs. In Divinity, a tavourable influence of 
God on the human mind; virtue, or the effect 
ot the divine influence; pardon; a kindneſs; 
a Privilege or ſavour coaſcrred ; elegant beha- 
Vioury or the air and appearance wherewith 
any thing is done ; beauty, either natural or 
heightene4 by art 3 an embelliſhment, orna- 
ment, flower, or perfection. A phyſical vir- 
te or power, The title of a duke, formerly 
kiwen to a king. implying goodneſs, or clemen- 
Cy. A thort prayer ſaid at meals, expreſlive 
ol gratitude or thanks to the Divine Providence 
hr ns our neceſſities. To be in a per- 

$44 graces, is to be favoured or eſteemed 
17 of grace, an act of parliament 


110 v1; 6 44 
1 2 general 


Seuctal and free pardon, and for ſetting 
aj liberty infeltent debtors, 


G R A - 


To GRACE, v. a. to adorn, beautify, a 


conier an honour on a. perſon. z- to dignily or 
raiſe by an act of favour, 8 
GRA CED, a. beautiful; graceful ; bir- 
tuous ; regular. Seldom uſed. ' 
GRA'CEFUL, &. elegant; with pleaſing 
dignity or majeſty, Hg 
GRA'CEFULLY, ad. elegantly. 
GRA'CEFULNESS, , elegance and dig« 
nity of manner ; digaity joined with beauty. 
GRA'CELESS, @. without any virtue, ei- 
ther religious or moral; wicked or impious. 
GRA CES, /. among Canoniſts, is the 
ſame with Provifons ; which fee. In the 
Heathen Mythology, they were three gqgd- 
deſſes, daughters of Jupiter, whoſe names 
were Agais, Thalia, and Euphroſyne; that 
is, ſhining, flouriſhing, and gay. They ate 


ſometimes repreſented dreſſed, but more fre- 


quently naked, to ſhew that whatever is truly 
graceful, is ſo in itſelf, without the aid of 
exterior ornaments, They preſided over mu- 
tual kindneſs and acknowledgements; beſtow- 
ing liberality, eloquence, and wiſdom, to- 
gether with a good grace, gaiety of diſpoſitiou, 
and eaſineſs of manners. 

GRA'CIOUS, [gau] a. [gracieux, Fr.] 
merciful ; benevolent ;. kind; virtuous, or 
goud ; acceptable; favoured ; excellent; grace- 
ful, or becoming, 

GRA'CIOUSLY, [grdſhioufly] ad. with 
kind condeſcenſion ; in a pleaſing and favour- 
able manner. \ | 

GRA'CIOUSNESS, [ griſhiouſneſs | kind 
condeſcenſion ; a pleaſing manner. 

GRADA'TION, F. [gradatio, Lat. ] a regu- 
lar progreſs or advance from one degree to ano- 
ther, Order ; arrangement. 

GRA'DIENT, a. 2 Lat.] walking, 
or moving by ſteps. 

GRA'DUAL, a. -[graduel, Er. ] proceeding 
or riſing by degrees: advancing ſtep by ftep. 

GRA'DUAL, /. {gradus, Lat. | a flight of 
ſteps. In the Roman church, a part of the mals 
ſung between the epiſtles and goſpels. 

GRADUA'LITY, / a regular progreſſion; 
advancing higher by degrees. | 

GRA'DUALLY, ad. by degrees; in regu- 
lar progreſſion ; by ſteps, advancing from a 
lower to a higher degree. ; 

To GRA'DUATE, v. a. [from gradus, Lat.] 
to dignify with a degree in an univerſity ; to 
mark with degrees, in meaſuring. To heighten 
or improve. 

GRA'DUATE, J. a perſon who has taken 
a degree in an uhiverſity. - 
GRAF F, or GRAFT, /. [grefe, Fr.] in 
Gardening, the ſhoot of a tree inſerted in, 
and becoming one with, another tree, nout iſhed. 
by its ſap, but bearing its own fruit. 

To GRAFT, v. a. [| greffer, Fr. ] to take x 
ſhoot from one tree, and inſert it into anothe 
in ſuch a manner that both may unite cloſely, 
or become one tree; to inſert into a place, or 
body, to which it did not originally belong, 


CRA'FTER, J. one who propagates Ys 
| by 


belliſh, dignify, ſet off, or recommend; te. 
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* GRA'FTON, a village of Northampton- 
ſhire, in the road between Stony-Stratford | ous ; powerful; f 
"and Northampton, where there is a manor- | lofty. 4 


12 — 
© 
1+" >” 4 — 


' el/awance, ſome ſmall indulgence, which im- 
plies a remiſſion of rigour or ſeverity. © A/. the daughter of a fon or daughter. 
weight uſed in Phyſic, twenty of which make ö 
one ſcruple; but in troy weight, twenty-four of rank, dignity, or power one of the nobility 


K 


by inferting the branch of one tree into that of of a pomegranate: it ig vul 


another. 


houſe and a park, given by king Charles II. to 


the duke of Grafton, from whence the title | term of conſanguinity, denoting the father 


is derived. 


__ GRAIN, /. [granum, Lat.] a ſingle ſeed of | withered or decrepid woman. 
corn or other fruit. 


Figuratively, corn. 
minute particle, or ſmall body. 


make a penny weight. The direction in 
which the fibres of wood, leather, &c. grow, 


In Dying, a method of communicating co- 


lours, ſo as to make them more laſting than | ſon's father or mother. 


in the common way. The form of the ſurface 


with regard to ſmoothneſs, roughneſs, or the] full ot hail, 


ſize of the conſtituent fibres or particles of 
a, body. Figuratively, temper ; diſpoſition ; 
hvmour or inclination. | 
GRA'INED, a. rough; appearing leſs 
ſmooth, or weather-beaten. 
GRAINS, /. | without a ſingular] the huſks 
of malt of which beer has been made. 
GRAINY, à. full of corn or ſeeds. 
GRAMME'RCY, irnterj. [contrated of 
grant me mercy | an obſolete expreſſion of ſur- 
riſe. SJ | 
GRAMINI'VOROUS, a. eating, or living 
upon grals. | . 
GRA'MMAR, /. [grammaire, Fr. ] the art 
which delivers the rules for ſpeaking or writ- 
.ing any language properly. Figuratively, an 
ex preſſion or conſtruction agreeable to the 
rules of grammar; a book which delivers rules 
for ſpeaking or writing a language with pro- 
riety. X 
CRAMMA'RIAN, JS. [grammairien, Fr. 
one who is ſkilful in, or one who teaches, the 
rules of grammar, ; 
GRAMMA'TICAL, a. [grammaticus, Lat.] 
belunging to, or taught by, grammar. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY, ad, according to 
the rules of grammar. 
CRAMMATICA'STER, /. [Lat.] a mere 
verbal critic, or low grammarian. 
GRA'MPODUND, a town in Cornwall, 
with a market on Saturdays. 
the river Valle, and ſends two members to 
parliament. The inhabitants have a confide- 
rable manufacture of gloves. 
W. by S. of London. . 
GRANA'DA, an iſland of America, and 


the molt ſoutherly 'of the Carribbees, being |. 


25 miles in length, and 5 in breadth. It Is 
very fertile, and belonged to the French, but 
was ceded to England by the treaty of peace in 


1763. : 
GRA'NARY, {+ [eranarium, Lat.) a fore 
liouſe for threſhed corn. 

GRA'NATE, /. ¶ from granum, Lat. ] a pre- 
cious ſtone of a high red colour, ſo called from 


che reſemblance it bears to that of the kernel 


; © R 1 ? £ 


gary named 4 


miles N. by W. of London. 


| GRA'NTOR, J the perſon that — 


% - 


— 


grants 7 


arnet, The oriental are the beſt: CR. 
GRAND, a. 1 randis, Lat.] great, fllu%iz reſemb] 
plendid ; noble ; ſubline; To C 
l "ER. | | to be f. 
GRANDAM, or GRA'NDAME, {1 Adtivel 
or mother's mother. Figuratively, an ov Mage 
: 3 
Any| GRA'ND-CHILD, 7. the fon or d e 
Grain of |of a perſon s ſon or daughter, ſmall e 
GRA'ND-DAUGHTER, "deut) — 
GRANDE E, / | grandis, Lat.] 2 perſon wg 
> the vin 
GRANDEUR, J. [grandew, F. tis BW ola 
dour, pomp or magnificence, e 
. GRA NDFATHER, /. che father of a per. Gr.] 2 
GRA'NDINOUS, a, [from grandi, Lat.] : Ch. 

, afar; 
GRA'NDITY, /. { from grandi, Lat.] et. . 
erer of thought; pomp, or magniticence o GR. 
anguage. 5 be 
GRA'NDMOTHER, /. the faves s ©... 
mother's mother. 4 ro. 
GRA'NDSIJRE, /. a. grandfather, h | Jay faf 
Poetry, any anceſtor. * gage 
GRA'NDSON, F/. the ſon of a perſon's fon | unite, 
or daughter. . GR 
GRANGE, /. [ grange, Fr. ]« farm; a ſons le 
barn, or threſhing floor ; a farm-houle, = ſtrume; 
GRA'NITE, /. [from gramm, Lat, ]z vi GR; 
riegated ſtone or marble, compoſed of lea» To ( 
rate and very large concretions, rudely com- in the | 
pacted together, of great hardnels, yving dre catch a 
when ſtruck with ſteel, fermenting with ids, gripe ; 
and imperfectly calcinable in a great hre. | purſuit 
GRANI'VOROUS, a; eating or living CR 
upon grain. | | | hand ; 
* GRA'NNAM, / [a corruption of gra | with th 
dame] a grandmother, A low word. | ſeſſion 
To GRANT, v. a. {from garantir, Fr. GR: 
admit a thing not proved ; to allow or ate | catches 
cede; to beſtow ſomething which cannot le CK. 
claimed as a right. 2 bike 0 
GRANT, /. the act of giving or beſtowig Which 1 
a thing which cannot be claimed as a right; Lo ( 
the thing granted; a conceſſion. In Law, 1 GR) 
conveyance in writing of ſuch a thing a * 1 
not paſs or be conveyed by word only ; {ut boxp - 
It is ſeated on las rents, reverſions, ſervices, tithes, &c. UN: 
GRA'NTABLE, a. that which may kW cr] 
given or yielded to another, though he has ® . a 
It is 244 miles claim to it. fk 
1 GRANTE'E, / in Law, the perſon 8 8 n 
whom any grant is made. ; ms 
GRA'NTHAM, a town of Lincoln placed 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeatel n priſons, 
a bottom, on the river Whitham, and 15 3% 3 
ted place, with a good free-ſchosl, and © 25 ap 
handiome church, famous for its high * 1 8 
which ſeems to lean on one fide. It 1 _ ps 
poration, ſends two members to pr ix -- 
and has the title of an earldom. It i "pink 
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grants any thing to another. 


Gr.] appearing as it written, well formed, 


| deſcribed 3 deſcribed minutely, or in a pic- 


iron uſed in a ſea-tight to faſten ſhips together. 


lay faſt hold on a perſon 3 to combat or en- 


| ſtrument, uſed to faſten one ſhip to another. 


catches at. 


G RA 


GRA'NULARY, 4. ee and compact 
bling a grain or ſeed. | 
—_ GRAN ULATE, v. z. Lgranuler, Fr.] 
to be formed into ſmall particles or grains. 
Actively, to break in's ſmall maſſes or grains. 
GRA'NULATION, F. [ granulation, Fr.] 
the act of forming into ſmall maſſes reſem- 
ling grains. 
/ GRAN ULE, /. [from granum, Lat.] a 
{mall compact particle, reſembling a ſeed or 


grain of corn. 


GRA'NULOUS, a. full of little grains. 


GRAPE, /. [grappe, Fr.] a ſingle berry of 


the vine, which grows. in cluſters, the juice 
of which 15 wine. 


GRAPHICAL, Fgrdfical] a. [ from pa, 


deſerided or delineated, 


CRA'PHICALLY, [grdfically] ad. well 


tureſque manner. 
GRA'PNEL, /. [grapin, Fr. ] a ſmall an- 
chor belonging to a little veſſel ; a grappling- 


ro GRA'PPLE, v. a. [grappan, Sax. ] to 


gaze in cloſe fight. Actively, to faſten, 

| unite, or join inſeparably. ; 
GRA'PPLE, /. a cloſe combat, in which per- 
ſons ſeize faſt hold on each other; an iron in- 


GRA'SIER, J. See GRAZI1ER, 

To GRASP, v. a. [ graſpare, Ital.] to hold 
in the hand with the tiffgers thut; to ſeize, or 
catch at ; to ſtruggle, ſtrive, or grapple. To 


gripe ; toencroach ; to be inſatiable in one's 


| purluitaſter riches. 

URASP, /. the gripe or ſeizure of the 
hand ; the act of holding a thing in the hand 
with the fingers (hut or doubled over it ; poſ- 

ſeſſion or hold. 


URASPER, /. one who ſeizes, graſps, or 


URASS, T [gres, Sax. ] the common her- 
baze of the fields, on which cattle feed, of 
Which there are ſeveral ſpecies. 

To GRASS, D. u. to produce graſs. - 
GRASSHOPPER, / a ſmall inſect foun 
amouy the tummer grals, named from its 

bor pin, for which it is remarkably formed. 

URADSPLOT, / a ſmall level piece of 
roam neon ben, &c. dovered with grafs. 

CEA'SSY, a. covered with, or abounding 
In, gratis. 
GRA PE, / { crates, Lat.] a partition made 
with en dals, or wires croſſing each other, 
placed at the windows or other apertures of 
pritons, cloiſters, or tradeſmens (hops ; a re- 
Ceptacle with iron bars, fixed in kitchens, 
within which tres are made. 

L s e . . { gratter, Fr.] to rub 


fr 1 x 1 

th off the particles from any thing by 
3 7 ez to offend by any thing harſh or 
*X4110us 3 to offend the ear by a harſh and 
U2*2ah!se found. 


ect, a. Csaba, Lat.] having a 


another; congratulatory. | 


. \ 
GRA 

due ſenſe of benefits conferred; pleaſing ; 

agreeable ; deli »:tful to the ſenſes or mind. 

GRA'TEFULLY, ad. in a manner willing 
to acknowledge, repay, and retain, à proper 
ſenſe of an obligation; in a pleaſing or agree - 
able manner, ONS 

GRA'TEFULNESS, /. gratitude; the qua- 
lity of. being agreeable, acceptable, or afford- 
ing delight. 

GRA'TER, /. [gratoir, Fr. ] a kind of 
coarſe file, or inſtrument formed of tin or fil- 
ver, punched in holes, with which ſoft things 
are rubbed to powder. 

GRATIFICA'TION, / [| gratificatio, Lat.] 
the act of pleaſing ; the act of complying 
with, and anſwering the craving of the lenſual 
appetites ; pleaſure ; delight; a reward. 

To GRA'TIFY, v. a. [ gratificor, Lat. ] to 
indulge ; to pleaſe by compliance; to do a 
thing in order to pleaſe or delight ; to requite, 
repay, or reward, 

 GRA'TINGLY, ad. harſhly ; offenſively. 

GRA'TIS, ad. [Lat.] for nothing; with- 
out being paid, or receiving any thing in re- 
turn. ' 

GRA'TITUDE, / a virtue, conſiſting in 
a due ſenſe and outward acknowledgement of 
a benefit received, together with a readineſs 
to return the ſame, or the like. - . 

GRATU'TITOUS, a. | gratuitus, Lat.] vo- 
luntary ; or granted either without aſking or 
merit; aſſerted without proof. 

GRATU'ITOUSLY,*ad. without claim or 
merit; without proof. | : 

GRATU'ITY, / [gratuite, Fr. ] a free gift; 
a preſent; an icknowledgment. "5: 
To GRA'TULATE, v. 4. [ gratulor, Lat.] 
to congratulate; to declare joy. 
GRATULA'TION, /. i gratulatio, Lat. ] 
ſalutations made by expreſling joy. 

GRA'TULATORY, 4. expreſſing joy for 
the ſucceſs, preferment, er good tortune. of 

GRAVE, /. {gref, Sax. ] a hole dug in the 
ground wherein a dead body is, or is to be 
buried. Grave, at the end of the names 6f 
places, is from the Sax. gref, a grove or cave. 
To GRAVE, v. a. | preter. graved, particip. 
pail. graven] [y, Cr. ] to cut figures or 
inſcriptions with a ſharp- pointed tool on any 
hard ſubſtance of metal; to copy pictures or 
writings with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument, on 
wood, copper, or pewter, in order to be 
printed on paper; to inter, entomb, or bury— - 
an obſolete ſenſe. 

GRAVE, a. [ gravis, Lat.] ſolemn; ſerious; 
of a modeſt colour, not ſhowy or tawdry. 
Not ſharp or acute, applied to ſound. 

GRA'VEL, /. | gravelle, Fr.] a kind of 
earth uſed for walks ia gardens, the finer part 
of which is yellow, and appears like a large 
gritted ſand, and the coarſer is a compoſition 
of flints or ſmall pebble-ſtones. In Phyſic, 


a diſeaſe in the kidnies or bladder, occaſioned 
by a gritty collection of matter therein, 
whereby the due ſecretion and excretion of 


When this fubſtance 


the urine is impeded. 


| 


K k 


ſtrongly 


markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It is 


the center. 
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GRE 
firongly echeres, and forms a hard maſs, it is 
then called the fore, 

To GRA'VEL, v. 4. to pave or cover with 
grzvel; to puzzle, put to a ſtand, or embar- 
44. a perſon with ſome difficulty he cannot 
olve. | 

GRA'VELESS, a. without a grave or tomb. 

GRA'VELLY, a. [ graveleux, Fr. ] eonſiſt- 
ing or aboundi1'g in gravel. 

GRA'VELY, ad. in a ſolemn or ſerious 
manner ; without gaudineſs or ſhow. 

GRA'VENESS, /. ſeriouſneſs; ſolemnity. 

GRAVE'OLENT, a. [graveclens, Lat. | 
ſtrongiy ſcented. 

GRA'VER, /, [| graveur, Fr.] an engraver, 
or one who copies defigns with a ſharp-pointed 
tool or ſtyle, on metals or wood, to be printed 
on paper. The ſtyle, or ſharp-pointed inſtru- 
ment, uſed by an engraver. 

GRA'VESEND, a town of Kent, with two 


ſeated on the banks of the Thames, and is a 
place ot great reſort, being the common landing- 
place for ſeamen and ſtrangers in their paſſage 
to London. It is commonly called the corpo- 
ration of Graveſend and Milton, theſe two 
places being united under the government of a 
mayor, 12 aldermen, 24 common council, a 
town-clerk, &, It is 224 miles from Lon- 
don. 

GRAVT'DITY, /. [graviditas, Lat.] the 
late of being with child. 
GRA'VING, /. any piece engraved ; carved 
work. f 

To GRA'VITATE, v. 2. | from gravis, 
Lat.] to tend to the center. 

GRAVITA'TION, J the act of tending to 


GRA'VITY, / [gravitas, Lat.] weight; 
heavineſs; the power or virtue by which bo- 
dies naturally tend to the center. Gravity, 
applied to the nature of actions, denotes their 
nature or quality; but, when applied to crimes, 
their attociouſneſs. Applied to the counte- 
nance or behaviour, ſeriouſneſs ; ſolemnity; 
majeſty, or awfulneſs. 

RAV, / the juice which runs from 
meat when not over-done. 


. CRE | 

part of the fat of animals,. In Farriery, 4 
twelling and gourdineſs of the occalioned 
by hard labour, colds, &c. N. 
To GREASE, [greeze] v. a. to ſmear 
anoint, or ſpot with greaſe, To bride, or 
corrupt with preſents: a low word. 

_ GRE'ASINESS, [greezineſs] ,, oilineſs or 
fatneſs. ; ; t 
GRE'ASY, [ greezy] a. oily; fat; f 
or ſmeared with 3 Carmi x * 
of reproach. 
GREAT, a. [the ea in this word and in 
derivatives has ſomething, though not en. 
tirely, the ſound of ai=-greit, graitly, grair. 
75 a. [great, Sax. ] large in bulk, num. 
ber, or quantity. Having any quality in 2 
high degree. Long or conſiderable, applied 
to time or duration, Important; weighty, 
Chief or principal. “ The great ſeal,” Hul. 
High in rank, or extenſive in power; illuf. 
trious, or eminent. Majeſtic, or grand in 
aſpect or mien. Haughty, ſwelling, or 
proud. To be great with, to be familiar or in- 
timately acquainted. Teeming, or with 
child. “ A great belly.“ In pedigree, it is 
added in every ſtep of aſcending conlanguinity 
beyond a father or grandfather, and in every 
lep of deſcending conſanguinity beyond a 
grandſon. Thus, a great grandſon is the ſon 
of a perſon's grandſon. A great-grandfather, 
the father of a perſon's grandfather, or the 
grandfather of a perſon's father; and great 
uncle is the uncle of a perſon's father. 
* a. pregnant; with 
child. 
To GRE ATEN, v. a. to enlarge; w 
make great, powerful or rich. Not in uſe. 

GREAT-HEA'RTED, a. high ſpirited; 
roud. 

GRE'ATLY, ad. very much; in a great 
or high degree; nobly ; in an illuſtrious man- 
ner. Courageouſly ; bravely. 


GRE'ATNESS, /. largeneſs, applied o 


quantity, ſize, or number. High place or 
dignity, A conſciouſneſs of ſuperior birth or 


ſtate; magnificence. 


GRAYS, a town of Eſſex, with a market] mour for the legs. 


on Thurſdays. It is ſeated on the fide ot the 
Thames, 244 miles E. of London. 

GRAY, 4. [græg. Sax. ] white, with a 
mixture of black. White or hoary with age, 
applied to the hair, Blue with a mixture of 
black; reſembling the colour of aſhes, 

GRA'Y-BEARD, J. figuratively, an old 
man; uſed in contempt. -_ 

GRA'YNESS, /. the quality of being gray, 
or being hoary by age. 

To GRA'ZE, v. 7. | graſſian, Sax. ] to eat 
or feed on graſs; to produce graſs. To bruſh 
in paſſing; to touch lightly, generally applied 
to a bullet, from grajer, Fr. Actively, to 
tend, to ſet cattle to teed on graſs. 


ſtruction, idiom, or expreſſion, peculiar to the 
Greek language. 

GREECE, a country of Turkey, called by 
them at preſent Romelia. It is bounded 0 
the N. by Bulgaria; Servia, and Dalmatia; 
on the W. by the gulph of Venice; on the 
S. by the Mediterranean; and on the * 
the Archipelago, the ſea of Marmota, 
Black ſea, the ſtraits of the Dardanelles and 
of Conſtantinople, It comprehends fix parts 
namely, Macedonia, Albania, Livadia, 
Morea, the iſland of Candia, and 33 
the Archipelago. It enjoys a tem 
is Sal — has a Froieful ſoil. It n 


GRA'ZIER, /. one whole trade is to feed] greatly celebrated by ancient hiſtorians, 


or breed cattle for food. 


produced a vaſt number of famous MD» 1 


GREASE, [gre;/e] /. [gro/fe, Fr. ] the 6% performed very great actions 4s * 


rank. Magnanimity, nobleneſs. Grandeur; 
* GREAVES, [greeves] . ert ves, Fr.] ar. 
GRE CISM, /, [grecifmus, Lat.] à con-. 
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GRE 

« others, who were eminent for their 
2 learning; particularly Alexander 
the Great and Homer, who were natives of 
this country. But it now groans under the 
tyranny of the Turks, and is but the ſbadow- 
of what it was formerly, being over- run with 
ignorance and barbariſm, and almoſt all the 
fine towns quite deſtroyed. It is inhabited 
both by Mahometans and Chriſtians, _ 

GREECE, {corrupted from degrees] f. a 
ight of ſteps. 

NE EEB v, ad. in an eager, haſty, or 
ravenous manner; with keen appetite. 

GRE EDIN ESS. /. [gredignefe, Sax. ] ra- 
venouſneſs ; voracious hunger; eagerneſs of 
appetite or deſire. i 

GRE EDV, 4. [grædig, Sax. ] ravenous; 
bungry ; incited with a violent defire of food ; 
eager ; vehemently deſirous. ; 

GREEN, a. [ grene, Sax. ] having a colour 
like that of graſs ; in compoſitions of dying and 
punting, made by mixing blue or black and 
yellow together. Flouriſhing; freſh ; unde- 
caved New or lately made. A green wound. 
Uuripe ; immature 3* young, alluding to fruits 


being green before they are ripe. | Not roaſted ; 
half raw. Not dry. Pale; ſickly. 


GREEN, /. the colour of graſs, or that 
| which reſembles it. In Optics, it is ene of 


the original, ſimple, or primary rays of light; 


but in dying is cauſed by compounding blue 
and yellow, &c. As this colour rather re- 
freſhes than impairs the fight, the goodneſs 

el Providence is manifeſt in cauſing it to be 
reflected from the ſur face of vegetables, prefer- 
2bly to any other. Figuratively, a plain co- 
\ered with graſs. The leaves of trees and ve- 
petablez, oppoſed to their flowers. In Cookery, 
uled in the plural for theſe plants which are of 
this colour, and eaten boiled. 

GRELN, a village in Suſſex, 8 miles S. W. 
of Horſham. 

GRE'EN-CLOTH, F. a board or court of 
juſtice, held in the counting-houſe of the 
king's houthold, for taking cognizance of all 
matters of government and juſtice within the 


king's court royal, and for correCting all the | 


ſervants that offend, It takes its name from a 
en 4th ſpread over the board where they fit. 


| None os the king's ſervants can be arreſted for 


4h without a warrant firſt obtained from this 
dard. 


CREEN-EYED, a. having eyes coloured 
With green, 

UREENGAGE, / a ſpecies of plum. 

GRLE'ENHOUSE, Y, a houſe or place in 
which *x0Uucs or tender plants are kept from 
the inclemencies of our climate, and furniſhed 
with ſuch a degree of heat as is proper to make 
them grow, 


GRE'ENISH, a. ſomewhat green; tending 
to green. 

GRE'ENLAND, a lar 1 

GRE b, ge country in the N. 
e ſtraits of Davis, Forbiſher, and 
0 and. How far it may extend N. is uncer- 
a rd thoſe few inhabitants that are in it 


GRE 


bears, foxes, and a few wild fowls. Here the 
Engliſh, Dutch, and other nations go every 


and oil. 


Wo”; freſhly ; immaturely ; wanly. 

GRE'ENNESS, /. the quality of being 
green; viridity; immaturity; unripeneſs ; 
freſhneſs; vigour; newneſs; alſo rawneſs, 


ſcience, &c, e 

GRE'ENOCK, a ſea- port town of Scotland. 
in the county of Renfrew, near the mouth of 
the river Clyde, and is the principal ſtation of 
the herring fiſhery on that fide of the iſland. 
It is 16 miles W. of Glaſgaw. 
' GRE'ENSICENESS, /. in Medicine, a diſ- 


paleneſs with which it is attended. ; 
GRE'ENSWARD, or GRE'ENSWORD, 
J. the turf on which graſs grows; a field. 
GRE'ENWICH, a town in Kent, with a 
marker on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, five 
miles E. of London, noted for its magnificent 
hoſpital for decayed ſeamen, its delightful 
park, and its aſtronomical obſervatory. The 
hoſpital is thought to be the fineſt ſtructure of 
this kind in the world; and its noble hall is 


formerly noted for its palace, where queen 
Elizabeth was born; but that was pulled 
down, and what is ſo called now ſerves for 
apartments for the governor of the hoſpital, and 
the ranger of the park. The king's yachts 
generally lie af this place. 


appears when its leaves are out. 

To GREET, v. a. | gretan, Sax. | to addreſs 
at a meeting; to ſalute in kindneſs or reſpe& z 
to congratulate ; to wiſh health; to ſend or pay 
compliments at a diſtance. | | 

GRE'ETER, /. he that pays his compli- 
ments to another. EE 

GRE'ETING, /. ſalutatien or compli- 
ment. 

GREEZ E, /. See GREEN CE. 

GREGA'RIOUS, a. [gregarius, Lat.] aſ- 
ſembling in flocks or herds. 

GRENADLI'ER, ¶ grenadeer | ſ. | grenadier, 
Fr.] a tall ſoldier, armed as other ſoldiers, be- 
ſides a pouch full of grenadoes, from whence 
the name is derived. 
foot has a company of grenadiers belonging 
to it. | g 

GRENA'DE, or GRENA' DO, FG [grenades 
Fr. ] a hollow ball of iron, braſs, glaſs, or 
potter's earth, filled with gunpowder, and fitted 
with a fuſee to give it fire. When the fire 
reaches the hollow of the ball, the caſe flies into 
pieces, which greatly hurt, if not kill, thoſe: 
they ſtrike. 

GREUT, J, a ſoſſile body, conſiſting of a 
congeries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of the 
ſize of bay ſalt, and of a brown ſhining colour. 
GREY, 4. See CAA, which is the moſt 


are ſavages. It is a cold, miſerable ns 4 


'r . 
* 7K. 1 8. SRE T- 


and has very few animals, except deer, white | 


year to catch whales for the ſake of their fins 
GRE'ENLY, ad. with a greeniſh colour; 


unikilſulneſs, and imperfeRion in trade, art, 


order · incident to virgins, ſo called from the 


tinely painted by Sir James Thornhill. It was 


GRE'ENWOOD, J. wood conſidered as it 
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from the fierceneſs or ſullenneſs of a perſon's 


G R1 

GRE'YHOUND, / [grighurd, Sax. atall 
fleet hound that chaſes in fight. DT. 

GRICE, /. a little pig; a.young wild boar. 

To GRIDE, v. ». | gridare, Ital.] to cut; 
to make way by cutting—an elegant word; 
though not in uſe. | 

GRI'DELIN, J, a colour compounded of 
white and red. 

GRIDI'RON, fpgridion] /. a moveable 
frame or grate of iron bars placed parallel to 
each other, which is uſed to dreis victuals 
over a fire. ' 

GRIEF, [greef] /. [grif, Brit.] ſorrow 
for ſomething which is paſt ; a grievance, op- 
preſſion, or injury. Pain, or diſeaſe. 

GCRIE'VANCE, ¶greëvance] /. that which 
makes a perſon uneaſy, generally applied to 
the actions or conduct of another. 

To GRIEVE, [| greeve] v. a. [grever, Fr.] 
to afflict; to hurt; to make a perſon uneaſy 
by ſome unkind or offenſive action; to be 
ſorrowful. | 

GRIE'VINGL.Y, ſgre&vingly] ad. with 
ſorrow ; ſforrowfully. 

GRIE'VOUS, | greevous] a. [ gravis, Lat.] 
afflictive, or cauſing pain not eaſily borne ; 
cauſing ſorrow ; expreſſing great uneaſineſs. 
Great, or atrocious, applied to crimes. 

GRYVEVOUSLY, B ad. with 
great offence, diſcontent, or ill-will ; pain- 
fully, or fo as to occaſion great uneaſineſs. 
Miſerably ; vexatioufly. 

CRIE'VOUSNESS, [| gre&vorſneſs] g. ſor- 
row; pain; a ſtate of calamity, oppreſſion, 
or wretchedneſs. 


GRIFFIN, or GRT'FFON, /, a fabled] GR 


animal, ſaid to be generated between a lion 
and an eagle, having the head and paws of 
the former, and the wings of the latter. 
RI, . in its primary ſenſe ſignifies any 
thing below the natural fize. A ſpecies of 
eels. Figuratively, a merry, active, and 
jocoſe perſon. 
To GRILL, v. n. [ griller, Fr. ] to broil or 
dreſs meat on a gridiron. 
To GRI'LLY, v. a. to harraſs; to roaſt or 
teaſe a man. 
GRIM, a. | grimma, Sax. | having a fierce or 
awfully ſullen countenance ; hideous ; fright- 
ful; ugly; ill-looking. 
GRIMA'CE, /. grimace, Fr.] a diſtortion 
of the countenance from habit, affectation, or 
inſolence ; vulgarly ſtyled making maths. 
GRIMA'LKIN, J. {gris and malkin, Fr. 
an appellation for an old gray cat. 


GRI 
Saturdays. It is a large place, which had foe, 
merly a caſtle, and two pariſh churches, with 
a commodious harbour, which is now almoſt 
choaked up. It has now only one church 
which is a large handſome ſtructure, like : 
cathedral, It conſiſts of ſeveral fireets, whoſe 
houſes are well built ; is a corporation; ſend; 
two member to parliament ; and is 170 miles 
N. of London. | 
To GRIN, v. u. [grinnian, Sax. ] to ſe 
the teeth together, and withdraw the lips 
uſed both as a ſign of mirth and anguiſh, | 
GRIN, . the act of cloſing the teeth, and 
withdrawing the lips from them, fo as to ex. 
poſe them to view; the act of ſhowing the 
teeth, uſed as an effect of mirth or anguiſh, 
To GRIND, v. a. [ preter and participle 
paſſ. ground [ grindan, Sax. ] to reduce any 
thing to powder by attrition or rubbing; to 
ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on ſomething 
hard: to rub one againſt another; to harral 
or oppreſs by extortion, Neuterly, to ſharpen 
an inſtrument by holding it on a round ftone, 
which is turned about the while; to move 2 
mill; to fix the teeth cloſe, and moye them, 
ſo as to make a noiſe. - 5 | 
GRINDER, . one who grinds or works 
in a mill; the inſtrument of grinding, In 
irony, or contempt, the teeth in general are 
called by this name. 
GRI'NDLESTONE, or GRFNDSTONE, 
. the ſtone on which edge tools are ſharps 
ened: 
GRIUNGLEY, a village in Nottingham» 
ſhire, 4 miles W. of Gainſborough, 
INNER, /. one who grins or ſhuts 
his teeth, and opens his lips, ſo as to expoſe 
them. 
GRI'NNINGLY, ad. with. a grinning 
laugh; in a grinning manner. 
GRI'NSTEAD EAST. See Easr Gait» 
STEAD. - 
GRI'NTON, a village in the N. Riding d 
Yorkthire, 3 miles W. of Richmond. 
GRIP, /. a ſmall ditch. ED 
To GRIPE, v. a. [ greipan, Goth. J to hold 


cloſed over. To catch eagerly ; to ſeite, 
from gripper, Fr. Figuratively, to oppreſs 
to pinch, preſs, or ſqueeze. Neuterly, bb 
[pinch the belly; to give the colic, attended 
with a ſharp pain in the bowels. 
GRIPE, /. a graſp or ſeizure of the hand 
or paw; a ſqueeze, or preſſure. Figurative- 
ly, oppreſſion, extortion, ot cruſhing power. 


GRIME, F. dirt that is ingrained, or not Affliction; diſtreſs. In the plural, the belly- 


eaſily waſhed of. 
To GRIME, v. v. to dirt fe as it cannot 
be eaſily waſhed off. 
GRIUMLY, ad. in a terrible, hideous, or 
horrible manner. In a fierce, ſtern, or ſul- 
len manner, applied to the looks. 
GRI'MNESS, /. a look which proceeds 


ach; the colic. 
GRIPER, /. one who oppreſſes the poor; 
an uſurer; an extertioner- : | 
GRI'PINGLY, ad. attended with 2 pail 
in the belly. F 
GCRI'SAMBER, /. a corruption © ae 
bergriſe. 


diſpoſition. 
 GRI'MSBY, a ſea-port town of Lincoln- 
ſhire, with two markets on Wedneſdays and 


7 


GRISKIN, /. [griſgn If.] the back. 
bone of a hog. | . Jab. 
GRI'SLY, [gl 4. Lea, Sax. J de 
ful; horrid, ; X CRI SONS 


tight in the hand; to ſqueeze with the fingen 
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G RO 
GRI'SONS, a people of Italy, inhabiting 
the mountains of the Alps, and in alliance 
with Swiſſerland. They are divided into 
three parts, called the Leagues. Their whole 
country is about $7 miles in length, very po- 
lous, and the government democratic. 
With regard to religion, they are partly Pa- 
pitts and partly Proteſtants. It is ſaid they 
can ſend 35,000 men into the field, who are 
the militia of the country. It is bounded on 
the S. by the duchy of Milan and the territo- 
ries of the Venetians; by Tirol on the E. 
and partly on the N. and by Swiſſerland partly 
on the N. and on the W. : 
GRIST, / grit, Sax. ] toll taken by the 
miller when he grinds other people's corn; 
corn to be ground. Figvratively, a ſupply of 
proviſion. To bring grift to the mill, is a figu- 
rative and proverbial expreſſion for producing 
rofit or gain. 7 
GRI'STLE, / [griftle, Sax. ] in Anatomy, 
a cartilage or fleſhy ſubſtance, very elaſtic, 
tough, and next in hardneſs to a bone. | 
GRISTLY, a. cartilaginous ; conſiſting 
of orifile ; having the properties of griſtle. 
GRIT, /. { gry:ta, Sax. J bran, or the coarſe 
part of meal; oats huſked, or coarſely ground; 
tand; a particle of ſand ; rough, hard particles, 
GRI'TTINESS, /. ſandineſs; the quality 
of abounding in grit, or little, rough, hard, 
and ſandy particles. 
GRITTY, a. full of little, rough, hard, 
and ſandy particles, 
GRIZELIN, /. a corrupt. of GRIDERKIIN. 
GRIUZZLE, /. {from gris, Fr. a colour 
made of a mixture of white and black, moſt 
commonly applied to that of perukes, or the 
hair; gray. | 
GRIZZLED, a. interſperſed with black 
and white hairs ;z gray. | 
To GROAN, [gran | v. . 1 granan, Sax,] to 
breathe with a hoarſe noiſe, in pain or agony. 
GROAN, [ gran] . a deep ſigh, attended with 


| a boarſe noiſe, made by perſons in pain and 


azony, Figuratively, any hoarſe, dead ſound. 

GROAT, | graut ] /. | groot, Belg. ] a filver 
coin value four-pence : hence it is uſed for 
tourpence, though confiſting of copper coin. 
Groats in the plural, from greet, Sax. fignifies 
bats that have the hulls taken off. 

GRO'CER, / [from groſs, a large quanti- 
one that buys and ſells teas, ſugars, plums, 
c A preen-grecer is one that buys and ſells 
zreens. 

GROCERY, J. the wares ſold by a grocer; 
ſuch a5 tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, &c. 

GRO'GERAM, GRO'GRAM, or GRO/- 


| GRAN, / a fort of ſtuff, all ſilk, woven with 


a large woot, and a rough pile. 

GRONINGEN, one of the Seven United 
Provinces, bounded on the E. by E. Frieſ- 
land, on the W. by W. Frieſland, on the N. 
dy tne German ocean, and on the 8. by 
Overyſſel and the county of Benthern. 

GROIN, /. that part of the body which is 
between the belly and the thigh. | 

GROOM, / [grom, Belg. ] a boy, waiter, 


GRO | 
|or ſervantz one who tends of "looks after 
horſes; a man newly married. It is alſo ap- 

wo to ſeveral ſuperior officers .of the king's 

ouſehold, as Groom of the chamber, Grcom of 
the ſtole, &c. 4 | 
GROOVE, /, a deep cavern or hollow in a 
mine. A channel or hollow cut in wood. 

To GROOVE, v. &. to cut hollow, or in 
channels. 

To GROPE, v. 1. [grapan, Sax. ] to feel 
one's way out in caſe of blindneſs or darkneſs; 
to have an imperfect idea of a thing; to feel af- 
ter a thing where a perſon cannot ſee. . 

GRO'PER, / one who ſearches after, or 
endeavours to find, a thing in the dark, ; 

GROSS, a. | gros, Fr.] large, thick, or bulky, 
applied to fize. Shameful. Very erroneous, 
coarſe, palpable, or unrefined, applied to ſenti- 
ments. Clumſy, or inelegant, applied to ſhape. 
Thick, applied to the conſiſtence of any fluid. 
Stupid or dull, applied to the underſtanding. 
Coarſe, thick, fat, -or bulky, applied to the 
ſize of the body. Impure; foul, applied to 
the humours of the body. : 

4GROSS, /. the main body or main force of 
an army. The bulk; the whole. The ma- 
jor part or body, applied to number, or a col- 
lection of men. In Commerce, a number, con- 
fiſting of twelve dozen, or one hundred and 
forty-four. | . 

GRO'SSLY, ad. in large or coarſe parti- 
cles. Without any ſubtlety, art, or delicacy; 
flagrantly, or palpably. 

GROT, / grotte, Fr.] a cave or cavern 
formed and frequented for coolneſs or pl-afure. 
See GROTTO. | A 

GROTE'SQUE, [ groteſt ] a. C groteſque, Fr.] 
diſtorted in figure; unnatural; wildly formed, 
without any regard to nature or propriety. 

GRO T TO, / [ grotte, Fr.] a cavern or 
cave made for pleaſure. Uſed ſometimes, as 
by the Italians, from whom it is derived, for a 
dark or horrid cavern. 

GROVE, /, | gref, Sax. ] a walk formed by 
trees, whoſe branches meet above. | 

To GRO'VEL, v. n. [gruſte, Iſl.] to lie 
proſtrate, or with one's belly on the ground; 
to creep along with one's belly on the ground'; 
to have low, mean, or abject thoughts, 

GROUND, / grund, Sax. ] the earth, con- 
ſidered as that which ſupports us when walk 
ing, as oppoſed to air or water, or as ſituated 
low; land; country; region; territory; a 
farm, eſtate, or poſſeſſion; the floor or level of 
a place. In the plural, the dregs, lees, or that 
which ſettles at the bottom of liquors. In 
Painting, the firſt layer of colours, or that 
on which the images are painted and deſerib- 
ed, The fundamental cauſe or ſubſtance; 
the original principle. The firſt principles, 
applied to knowledge or ſtjence. The ſpace 
occupied by an army, as they fight, advance, 
or retreat. 

To GROUND, v. a. to fix or ſupport upon 
the ground; to build, found, or ſettle as upon 
a cauſe or firſt principle, applied to opinions, 
by ſettle in the firſt principles or rudiments 
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the river where you intend to angle, and fink- 


ter it. 


GRO 
of knowledge, applied to inſtruction. | 
GROU'ND-BAIT, / a bait made of Wy, 
ley or malt boiled, &c. which 1s thrown into 


ing to the bottom, or ground, draws the fiſh af- 


GROU'ND-FLOOR, / the lower ſtory of 
u houſe, level with the external ground. 

GROU'ND-IVY, J. alchoof, or tunhoof. 

GROU'NDLESS, a. without any tounda- 
tion, reaſon, or juſtice. 

GROU'NDLESSLY, ad. in an unjuft man- 
ner ; without reaſon, cauſe, or foundation. 

GROU'NDLESSNESS, /. want of cauſe, 
foundation, or ſupport. 

GROU'NDLING, %. a fiſh, which keeps at 
the bottom of the water. Figuratively, a per- 
ſon of mean, groveling, or vulgar thoughts. 


GROU'ND-PLATE, /. in Architecture, 


the outermoſt pieces of timber lying on or near 
the ground, and framed into one another with 
mortiſes and tenons. 

GROU'ND-PLOT, F. the ground on which 
any building is placed. 

GROU'ND-RENT, rent paid for the 

nd on which an houſe is built. 

GROU'NDSEL,, /. the ſoot- poſt of a door, 
er the timber or raiſed pavement of a houſe 
next the door; a threſhold. Alſo the name of 
a plant. 

GROU'NDWORK, / in Painting, that 
colour or part on which all the images are 
drawn. A foundation of a building. Figura- 
tively, the fundamentals, or firſt part of an un- 


dertaking; the rudiments or firſt principles of 


a ſcience. 


G UA 
the thing produced; increaſe in number, but, 
frequency, ſtature, or improvement. 

To GRUB, v. a. | grid, Goth.] m defiror 
—— by digging or throwing up tle 

il; to pull u the roots irt one 
2 dem. we CO ark 
GRUB, / in Natural Hiſtory 
worm that eats holes in bodies. A __ 
cine, A — unctuous Fg or little ty. 
mour, ariſing on the face, chiefl 
of the noſe: | e 

To GRUBBLE, v. . | grubelen, 

grope, or feel in the dark. way, 1 
To GRUDGE, v. 4. to or view 
advantages of another with yd and — 
eaſineſs ; to give or take unwillingly. Neuer. 
ly, to murmur or repine. To be unwillig 
To wiſh in ſecret ; a low word. : 

GRUDGE, /, and old quarrel. . Figurative. 
ly, ill-will; anger; reſentment; envy. 

GRU'DGINGLY, ad. unvillingly; . 
lignantly. 

GRU'EL, p [ gruelle, Fr. ] a kind of ſpoor 
meat or broth, made of oatmeal boiled in 1. 
ter; any kind of mixture or broth, made by 
boiling ingredients in water. 

GRUFF, @. [greff, Belg. ] four, fury, « 
moroſe, applied to the aſpect and behaviour 

GRU'FFLY, ad. in a four, moroſe, o fur- 
ly manner. 
| GRU'FFNESS, F. harſhneſs of wiz, « 
ſurlineſs of look. 

GRUM, a. ¶contracted from grand] fuly 
or moroſe, applied to a perſon's looks. 

To GRU'MBLE, v. . { grommela, N 


GROUP, [pronounced grey] V [greuppe, 
Fr.] in Painting and Sculpture, an aſſemblage 


or knot of two or more figures of men, &c. Fi- 
guratively, a crowd; a cluſter; a huddle. 

To GROUP, [grep] v. a. in Painting, to 
introduce ſeveral figures into one piece. 


CROUSE, J a kind of tow], named heath- | 


game. 
GROUT, . [grut, Sax. ] coarfe meal or pol- 
lard; that which purges off; a kind of wild apple. 
To GROW, {[gr5} v. x. {preter grew, 


part. pail. grown} | gruwar, Sax. | to increaſe; 
ra length or extent, applied to the vegetation of 


to murmur with diſcontent ; to grow! « . 
|To make a hoarte or rattling noiſe, applicd » 
thunder. 

GRU'MBLER, F. one that murmur wth 
diſcontent ; a diſcontented perſon. 

GRU'MBLING, J. a murmuring thou 
diſcontent. | 
GRUME, . [grumus, Lat.] a thick vii 
conſiſtence of a fluid, like that of the white d 
an egg. or like clotted blood. 

GRU'MLY, ad. in a moroſe, four, or furiy 
manner, 

GRU'MOUS, 2. thick or clotted. 

GRU'MOUSNESS, /. the thickneſs of wy 


i 


plants. To be produced by vegetation; to in- curdled or clotted liquor. 


creaſe in ſtature, or bulk; to proceed or ariſe, | 


as from a cauſe; to improve; to make pro- 


To GRUNT, or GRU'NTLE, v. z. Fo 
nio, Lat. ] to make a hoarſe, diſcontented vai, 


greſs. To accrue, or become due, applied to applied to a hog. 


the increaſe of intereſt due on money lent. To 


GRUNT, /. the noiſe made by a hay. 


adhere, or ſtick together. Applied to the ſea! GRU'NTER, F. one that grunts. A l 


dy mariners, to {well or roll. 


tates or increaſes in height or bulk. 


word for a hog. 


to envy, r * 


GRO'WER, [grier] , that which vege- To GRUTCH, v. . yu tron 


grudge, tor the ſake of rhime 


To GROWL. [ow pronounced as in row] uneaſy at the advantage of another. 


v. =. [ grellen, Teut. | to ſnarl; murmur; or 


mble. 


GRUTCH, / malice or ill-will. 
GUAI'ACUM, Y a phyfical wood. It's 


GROWN, [grix, part. paſſ. of Gow] ad- an attenuant aud aperient, and promotes 42 


vanced in or increaſed by growth; covered or charge by 
filled by the growth of any thing; arrived at 


full growth or ſtature. 


GROWTH, [grorb] 7. vegetation, vegeta- tions of an e or 


ſweat and urine. 
GUARANTEE, [garante?] ſ. I 
Fr. ] a power who undertakes to ſet the cons 


To 


ANTY, [gdranty] v. 4. to un- 

he articles of any treaty kept. 

ſthe x in this word and its 
ciation, 


70 CAR 
ke to ſee t 
GUARD, ; 

— ves is uſually dropped in pronun 


% ages, Aa 
— — 1 gardian, &c.] v. a. | garder, 1 W 
watch, in order to ſecure from or po : _— 
2 fall riſe or ſudden danger; to protect os _— ; 
. ii or ſecure a ainit objections. To 
In Medi. to anticipate 5 
little adorn with liſts, laces, or ornamental borders. 
| the — GUARD, /. [ garde, Fr.] a man or body 
| of men employed to watch, in order to de- 
Ger.) ts fend from danger or prevent ſurpriſe. Uſed 
. vith en or ff, a ſtate of caution or vigilance. 
vier the A limitation; anticipation of an objection. 
it and vn. An ornamental hem, Jace, or border. In 
Nevter. Fencing, an action or poſture proper to de- 
unwillig dend the body from the efforts of an enemy. 
; | 4/anced guard is a party of horſe or foot 
Figurative. which marches before a corps to give notice 
ary. of approaching danger. Main guard is that 
gly; me. bon which all the other guards are detached. 
; Fun guard is a number of horſe and foot 
d of ſpoor always in readineſs, in caſe of an alarm, the 
led in wa. korſes being ſadd led. and their riders booted. 
„ wade by Guards, in the plural, is particularly applied to 
thoſe troops cr companies which are kept up to 
| guard the king. 4 
cg 4 GUA'RDER, , one who protects, defends, 
or watches. 
get GUA'RDIAN, / | gardien, Fr.] one who 
of voice, ar has the care of an orphan, or perſon whole pa- 
rents are dead; one to whom the care or pre- 
1 fury ſervation oi any thing 15 committed. 
hs. GUARDIAN, 4. performing the office of a 
plex, Bel.) | kind protector and defender. 
zl & (rac. CUARDLESS, 4. without defence. 
e, applicd v GUA RDSHIP, / care; protection; or 
e de of 2 perſon under the diſpoſal of guar- 
urmun um 61223; 2 King's ſhip employed in guarding the 
coat. : 
ring throurh GUBERNA'TION,, / | gubernatio, Lat.] the 
: eric of authority in protecting, preſerving, 
| thick viſcil aud directme; government or ſuperiatendency. 
the whit d GU DGEON, , | gamen, ys 45 ſmall fiſh 
$9.74 n drooks or rivers, and eaſily caught; 
our, of furly $572 cis ufd figuratively for a perſon eaſily 
C2e27es. 
ed.  CUZLDERLAND, a territory of the Ne- 
kneſs of 27 (47,4723, unn the title of a duchy. It in- 
£445 me upper quarter of Gueldres, and is 
v. x. [pra the arc of the United Provinces. It compre- 
nteuted poity 7 ne three counties of Nimeguen, Zut- 
Fact, ani Arnheim. The upper quarter of 
7 a hog. Cr arts comprehends the quarter of Rure- 
ung. A bY * aach is poſſeſſed by three ſovereigns. 
Cees belongs to the king of Pruſſia; Ru- 
fron Tecon 224 its dependencies, to the Houſe of 
0 envys t wm A ny ne aud Stephenſwaert belong 
e -eneral. 
Gill GUE'RDON, g f [ade Fr.) a 
| wood. It's TRIWpnce or reward. 
| promotes d. UE RNSEY, or GA'RNSEY, an ifland 
© che coaſt of Normandy, in the Engliſh 
. lere Cbaael, 2nd lugject to Creat- Britain. It is 


2 rong, being ſurrounded with high 
Das weil fituated for trade in time 
Fee nie, in ume of war, it lies 


| GUI 
well to annoy the French with its privateers, 
It is about ten miles in length, as much in 
breadth, and contains ten pariſhes. The na- 
tives ſpeak French, it having been a part of 
Normandy, and is ftill governed by Norman 
laws. It is about 60 miles S. of Portland. 

To GUESS, [the 4 is uſually dropped in 
the pronunciation of this word and its deriva- 
tives, and the g before the e pronounced hard, 
as ge/7, &c. ] v. a. [¶gbiſſen. Belg.] to conjet - 
ture; to judge without any fixed or certaia 
principles. | 

GUESS, /. a conjecture. 

GUE'SSER, /. a conjecturer; one who 
Judges without certain knowledge. 

GUE'SSINGLY, ad. forming a judgment 
in a caſual manner ; uncertainly. 

GUEST, [g, the g pronounced hard] /. 
[gueſlai, Brit. | one who is entertained in the 
houſe of another ; a ſtranger. 

To GU'GGLE, v. x. [gergoliare, Ital.] to 
ſound, or make a noiſe like water running out 
of a narrow-mouthed bottle or veſſel. 

GUI'IAGE, / the reward or money given 
to a guice. 

GUIDANCE, . direction; government. 

To GUIDE, | the « in this word and its de- 
rivatives is uſually dropt in pronunciation, and 
the g before 7 pron. hard, as gide, gider, &c. ] v. 
a. | guider, Fr. ] to direct or thow a perſon a way: 
to govern, direct, inſtruct, regulate, or ſuper in- 
tend, by counſel, or exertion of authority. 

GUIDE, /. [ guide, Fr.] one who direQs 
another in his way; a director. | 

GUIDELESS, 4. without a guide. 

-GUT'DER; /, a director; a guide. 

GUILD, { ſometimes pronounced gild, and 
ſometimes gud, with the g hard] /. | gildſcip, 
Sax. ] a ſociety, corporation, fraternity, or 
company, united together by orders and laws 
made among themſelvey by their prince's li- 
cence. Hence Cuildball, a place or hall be- 
longing to a corporation, wherein affairs rela- 
ting to the members in their ugited capacity are 
tranſacted. 

GUI'LDFORD, [ generally pronounced Gi/- 
ford] a town in Surry, with a market on Sa 
turdays. It is a large place containing three 
pariſh-churches ; and ſometimes the aflizes for 
the county are held here. Itis a thoroughfare, 
and has ſeveral good inns. It had a large ſtrong 
caſtle, of which ſome of the walls are yet ſtand- 
ing. It is a mayor-town, ſends two members 
to parliament, and has the advantage of ſend- 
ing goods to London by barges. It is 294 miles 
S. W. of London. 

GUILE, {| ufually pronounced, as well as its 
derivatives, gile, with the g hard] /. [ guille, 
old Fr.] low cunning or craft, whereby a per- 
fon tricks or cheats another; deceit. 

GUUFLEFUL, 4. full of deceit; wily; 
fraudulent ; treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous ; 
impoſing, or over-reaching a perſon in a crafty 
or fraudulent manner. 

GUTI'LELESS, 2. without any ſecret or 
concealed fraud; without any intention to de- 


i 


ceive, cheat, or impoſe upon. a perſon by falſe 
appearance, 


GUI 
appearanee, and concealed treachery. | 

GUI'LER, / one that betrays another into 
danger by deceitful means, Not im uſe, 

GUILT, | pronounced with' its derivatives, 
gilt, with the g hard ] /. | gilt, Sax. ] the ſtate of 
a perſon juſtly charged with a crime ; a con- 
feiouſneſs of having done amiſs. Figuratively, 
a crime, or-offence; 

GUI LTILV, ad. without innocence; in 
ſuch a manner as to be conſcious of having done 
a crime laid to one's charge. | / 

GUI'LTINESS, / the ſtate of being guilty; 
the conſciouſneſs of having done a crime. 

- GUILTLESS, a. free from crime; inno- 
cent ; free from fin or puniſhment. 

GUPFLTLESSLY, ad. without guilt; in- 
nocently, 

GUFLTY, @. [giltig, Sax.] chargeable 
with having committed a crime; wicked, or 
corrupt. 

GUINEA, [pronounced gizne, with the g 
hard; ſo called from Guiney, in Africa, from 
whence the gold was brought of which they 
were at firſt formed; on which account they 
likewiſe hore the impreſſion of an elephant] /. 
a gold coin ſtruck and current in England. 
When it was firſt ſtruck, it was valued at twenty 
ſhillings; but gold growing ſcarce, it was ad- 
vanced to twenty-one ſhillings and ſix-pence, 
but is now ſunk to twenty-one ſhillings, The 
pound Troy is cut into twenty-four parts and a 
half, each part of which makes a guinea. 

GUI'NEA-PIG, [ginme-pig, with the g 
hard] /. a ſmall variegated animal, with a 
Pig's ſnout, rat's ears, and without a tail. 

GUI'NEY, a large country of Africa, of 

which little is known, except the coaft, and 
thence called, The Coaſt of Guiney. It is 
very unhealthy for Europeans, though the 
Negroes live a conſiderable time. The inha- 
-bitants in general go almoſt naked, and there 
| ſeems to de very little religion or honeſty 
among them. The men take as many 
wives as they pleaſe; and the women are 
as incontinent as in any part of the world. 
The commodities purchaſed there are, gum- 
ſeneca, at Senegal; grain, upon the Grain- 
Coaſt; elephants teeth, upon the Tooth-' 
Coaſt; the greateſt plenty of gold, upon the 
Gold Coat; and all, in general, furniſh ſlaves, 
more or leſs: indeed, ſome of all theſe com- 
modities are to be had in all parts of it. The 
Engliſh, Dutch, French, Danes, and other na- 
tions, have factories upon this coaſt ; and pur- 
chaſe ſlaves, and other commodities, for the 
benefit of their employers. 

GUISE, [pron. gize, with the g hard; the 
ſame as wiſe, the w being changed, as is com- 
mon, into g/. [ guiſe, Fr. ] appearance; looks; 
behaviour. Manner, cuſtom, or practice. Ex- 
ternal appearance; dreſs, or habit. The laſt 
ſenſe ſeems to be a contraction of diſguiſe. 

GUITA'R, { pronounced gitar, with the 
hard ] /. [ ghirarra, Span. ] in Muſic, a fringed” 
inſtrument with a neck like a violin, an oval 
body, and played on in the ſame manner as the 


harp with the fingers. 


GUN 

GULES, / [ guenles, Fr.] in Heraldr, 
In-the arms of noblemen, it is called ruby 4 
thoſe of ſovereign princes, Mars; and, in b. 
graving, is ſignified by drawing perpendicular 
or ſtraight ſtrokes from the top of the elcgtch 
eon to the bottom. p 

GULF, or GULPH, . [golfe, Fr.] an arm 
of the ocean running up into the land. Fi. 
guratively, an abyſs, or immeaſurable depth. A 
whirlpool, or ſucking eddy. Any thing inſatiabie 

GU'LFY, a. full of eddies, gulphs, or 
whirlpools. a 

To GULL, v. a. | guiller, old Fr.] to trick; 
to cheat; to deceive or defraud by artifice. 

GULL, J a ſea- bird; à cheat, or trick: 
a ſtupid animal; a perſon eaſily cheated 

GU LLCATCHER, / one who cheats; 
a bite ; one who deceives another by artitice, 

GU'LLER, / a cheat, or impoſtor. 

GU'LLET, / | gowlet, Fr.] the throat, paf. 
ſage, or pipe through which the food paſſes, 
called by anatomiſts the &/ophagus. 

To GU'LLY, v. u. to run with a noiſe, 
applied to water. 

GU'LLY-HOLE, /. the hole where the gut. 
ters or kennels empty themſelves into the com- 
mon ſewer; ſo called from the noiſe they 
make in their fall. 

GULO'SITY,/. [ from gulofus, Lat. ]greedi. 
neſs; intemperance in eating; gluttony, Not 
in uſe. 

To GULP, v. . | golpen, Belg. ] to ſwallow 
eagerly ; to drink down without any intermiſ- 
fion, or with one ſwallow. 


GULP, / as much liquor as can be ſmile | 


lowed at once. 5 

GUM, / [ gummi, Lat.] a vegetahle juice 
exſuding through the pores of certain plants 
and there hardening into a tenaciqus or ſticky 
maſs, more viſcid and leſs friable than reſins, 
and diffolving in water. In Gardening, a dil- 
eaſe incident to fruit-trees of the ſtone kind, 
being a kind of gangrene, arifing from a cor- 
rupted ſap which extravaſates and hardens, 
In Anatomy, the flefhy ſubſtance of the mouth 
in which the teeth grow; generally uſed in 
the plural. 


GU'MMINESS, / the ſtate of a thing 


ſmeared or abounding with gum. 
GUMMO'SITY, / the nature of gum ; 
viſcidity ; gumminels. 
GUMMY, a. conſiſting of gum ; of the 
nature of gum ; overgrown or ſmeared with 
gum ; ſticky. 7 e 
GUN, J. { the etymology is uncertain] a 
fire-arm or weapon which torcibly diſcharge? 
a ball, ſhof, or other offenſive matter, through 
a cylindrical barrel, by means of gunpowder. 
Great gs are generally called canon, and 
known likewife under the term 
Small guns are ſuch as are portable, ang in- 
cludes muſquets, muſquetoons, carbines, blun· 
derbuſſes, fowling- pieces, &c. 
GU'NNEL, /. See CVUN WAIT. 
GUNNER, / a perſon who manages, 
and has the charge of the artillery ofaſhip, Kc 


Gunners, in the Plural, are officets employed ki m 


dry, rel. 


of brdnance. 
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G. US 
poking after, and managing, the ordnance} 
mounted on lines, batteries, or forts. 

GU'/NNERY, 
ſhooting with guns and mortars. 

GU!NPOWDER, /. 
petre, ſulphur, wr 
with ſpirits, and uſually granulated, whic 
takes fire eaſily, and, when fired, expands with 
great vehemence and noiſe, by means of its 

}aſtic force. . 
U N. Stior, , the diſtance to which a 
ball can be ſhot out of a gun. * 

GU'N-SMITH, /. one who makes and 
ſells guns. 

GUN. STOCK, / the wood to which; the 
barrel of a gun is fixed. 

GUNSTONE, /. the ſhot of a cannon ; 
ſo called, becauſe at the firſt uſe of cannons 
| they were loaded with ſtones. . we 

GUNTER's CHAIN, / an inſtrument 
made uſe of in ſurveying land. 

GUNNTER's LINES, /. lines of numbers, 
firſt invented by Mr. Edward Gunter, of great 
uſe in navigation, and other branches of the 
mathematics. a 

GUNNTER's QUADRANT, J an inſtru- 
ment to find the hour of the day, azimuth, &c. 

GUNTER's SCALE, /. a large ſcale to 
reſolve queſtions in plain failing. 

GUNWALE, or GunweL oF A SHry, /. 
that piece of timber which reaches on either 
ſide of the ſhip from the half deck to the fore- 
caſtle : this is called the Gunwale, whether 
there be guns in the thip or not. 

GURGE, J [gurges, Lat. ] a whirlpool; a 


a compoſition of falt- 


zug. N 
| GURGION, / the coarſer part of meal 
ited from the bran. | 

To GURGLE, 2. . gorgoliare, Ital.] to 
make a murmuring ſort of noiſe,” like water 
poured out of a bottle, or a ftream from a foun- 
tain, 

GURNARD, or GU'RNET, / a kind of 
ſea-Hiſh 5 | 

To GUSH, v. 2. [goftelen, Belg.] to flow 
por ruſh out in a large body; to flow out in a 
large quantity, and with violence. 

GUSH, /. a ſudden, forcible, and large 
flowing of water, or other fluid ; any thing 
povred out with a ſudden and forcible eruption. 

GU SET, /. [ gruffet, Fr.] any thing ſewed 
p" cloth to ſtrengthen it; by ſeamſtreſſes pecu- 
applied to the triangular pieces of cloth 
pe tie x des, under the arms, and at the open- 
277 aps of a ſhirt. 
the height 
_ 


A eiſtas, Lat.] the ſenſe or taſte ; 
ot ſenſual enjoy ment; love, or 
i um of fancy; peculiar taſte or genius; 
3 caprice, or whim. A fudder violent 

0 ol wind, from guſier, III. A ſudden 
Fee of paſſion. 
wy STABLE. a. fit to be taſted ; the ob- 
3! taſte; pleaſant to the tafte. 


GUSTA” . 
eee IN, 7. [ guftatic, Lat. ] the act ö 


GUSTpUT 4 
| -» 4, very agreeable or pleaſant 
o the talte ; agreeable to the mind. N | 


dee 


. the ſcience or art of 


and charcoal, mixed together] 


G XV 

GU'STO, / Ital.] che reliſh, flavour. er 
taſte which a thing cauſes; the power by which 
any thing excites a ſenſation in the palate. 
Liking or prejudice, applied to the mind. 

GU'STY, a.-windy; ftormy. | 

GUT, /. ¶ Kutteln, Teut. ]the entrails, or the 
long pipe reaching with many folds from the 
ſtomach to the vent, through which the fibrous 
part of focd paſfes and is diſcharged. Figura- 
tively, the ſtomach or receptacle of food; glut- 
tony ; the inſide of any thing; particularly the 
movements of a clock er watch. 

To GUT, v. 4. to take out the entrails or 
guts of an animal. Figuratively, to plunder 
any thing of what it contains. ; 

GU'TTA SERE'NA, / [Lat.] a diſeaſe 
in which the patient, without any apparent 
fault in the eye, is entirely, deprived of tight. 

GU'TTATED, @s | from gutta, Lat.] be- 
ſprinkled with drops; bedropped. 

GU'TTER, / | guttur, Lat.] a paſſage for 
water either on the ground or on the roofs of 
buildings. | ' | 

To GUT TER, v. a. to cut or wear into 
ſmall channels or hollows. 

To GU'TTLE, v. n. [from gut] to feed 
luxuriouſly or intemperately ; a low word, 

GU'TTLER, / one fond of eating; a gree- 
dy or intemperate eater. 

GU'TTURAL, a. — Lat.] pro- 
nounced in the throat; belonging to the throat. 

GU'TTURALNESS, /. the quality of being 
ſounded in, or belonging to, the throat. , 

GU'TTY, or GU"TTE, a. [| gutta, Lat.] 
in Heraldry, beſprinkled with drops. 

GUY, / in a Ship, is a rope uſed for keep- 
ing off things from bearing or falling againſt 
the ſhip's ſides when they are hoiſting in. 

To GU'ZZLE, v. u. | from gut or gf. 
whence gu/tle, guxzie] to feed immederateiy; 
to ſwallow any liquor greedily. 

_ GU'ZZLER, /,. an immoderate drinker. / 

GYMNA'SIUM, / [ from yopravegs Gr. } in 
Grecian Antiquity, a place fitted for per form- 
ing exerciſes, both of the literal and athletic 
kind; a fort of ſchool, wherein philoſophers, 
rhetoricians, and the profeflors of all other 
ſciences, read their lectures; and wreitiers, 
fencers, dancers, &c. exerciſed their various ta- 
lents, for the diverſion of the people. 

* GYMNA'STIC, a. [ yuwvzrinos, Gr. | ſome- 
thing relating or belonging to bodily excrciles 
ſuch as wreſtling, &c. 1 
GY'MNIC, a. [yum Gr.] practiſing 
ſuch exerciſes as relate to the body. 
GYNECO'CRACY, /, denotes the go- 
vernment of women, or the ſtate where women 
are capable of the ſupreme command ; ſuch are 
Britain and Spain. 

GYRATION, /. [from g yro, Lat. } the act 
of turning any thing about in a circle. 

GYRE, /. [g yrus, Lat.] a circle deſcribe 
ed by a thing going in an orbit. 

GYVES, /. [gevyn, Brit.] fetters or chains 
conſiſting of two links for the legs. 

To GYVE, v. &: to fetter or ſhackle ;. to 
enfnare, 


H. 


. 
* 
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I | 1 g by : 
Ld | | {Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe; or _ 
| ? |; H tion to perform any particular ann incling, form: 
0 2 Th HABIT, v. a. to dreſs or cloath H. 
4 Is the eighth letter, and ſix th conſo- which * — 22 habits, Lat.] tha phets 
| 14 0 nant, in our alphabet. Some Gram-| HA'BITA BLENESS in, lon, 
1 marians indeed will have 1 „ that quality whi Rum 
N ans ave it to be renders a place proper for th ty which F 
„ ws + — 2 - SIRI but it is| animal. or the 1elideuce of ay (Exc: 
1 olt certainly a diſtin ſound, and for med in| HA'B ep | a 
745 A particular manner by the Organs of ſpeech, at HA Re eo N. a dweller in a place, their 
leaſt in our 1 5 a „J. the act of dwelline rebuil 
anguage. It is pronounced by a|a place; a welling ig 
ſtro 7 5 place wherein a perſon i ter mi 
trong expiration of the breath between the] HABI'TUAL, a [ habituel, rw their 
lips, cloſing, as It were, by a gentle motion of | eſtabliſhed by 3 5 , Fr.] cutomary; 6 =" 
the lower jaw to the upper, and the tongue] HABI'T VAL! Practice and repetition 
nearly approachi 1 it ! J, ad. by cuſtom ; the gl 
Giſt] * PP aching the palate. That it is a bit or frequent practice. 4g dy ha. than 1 
— 3 2 rom the words eat and] To HABI'TUATE, v. 4. [ habituer, P accor 
, and harm, ear and hear, ell and hell, accuſtom; to uſe one's ſelf by fr Fr. Ju with 
E Hog — 7 or without tha 6. In den. by frequent repe- build 
Engliſh, it is ſcarcely ever mute in the begin- HA' , 
ning of a word, eſpecially where it at a{or The Lat.) relation, H; 
vowel : whea it is followed by a conſonant, it to ſomething elſe 3 a thing, with regard TR 
has no ſound, as in fight + when it has c be- intimacy followed b amiliarity, converle Hz 
ore it i ; a a »y with, Cuſtom, habt GIN 
fore it, it is ſometimes dropped, the c being|or the frequent and uninte gy like 
r nnn 10 
axons wrote Criſt, and in echo ; but this, To HACK, v. | ſmall 
does not hold good always, for it is pronounced | chop into nar = hens Sax, ] WARE Hi 
in charity, church, dc. W pieces by frequent and unkil. | 
Ry C. henever it follows ful blows. Figuratively, ta \ hort 
P: it is founded together with it like an J; as| nounce improperly, ** peak or pro- 1. 
Philip, &c. Among the ancients it was a nu- | HACK./ /. a contraction of H | back 
mers] letter, fi.nifying 200; and when with] HA'CKLE, J. raw filk, or cy a Neut 
a mark over it thus, ti, 2000. In abbrevia- fibrous ſubſtance unſpun. : is beſor 
tures, it js uſed for homo, as J. H. S. Feſus To HA'CKLE, v. 4. to dreſs flat. Fon 
baminum Salvater, i. e. Jeſus the Saviour of HAC'KNEY, /. | hacnai,Brit, ] bini bote, ioſpi 
mankind. 7 or a horſe let out for hire. Figuratvely, any _ 
HA, imterjef. an expreſſion of wonder or thing let for hire ; one who writes for hire; Unite 
ſurpriſe. When repeated, an expreſſion of ang thing that is trite or uſed in common. wid 
laughter or joy. h o 'HA'CKNEY, v. 4. to uſe a thig wy 
HA BAKUK, the prophecy of, is one of very frequently; to accuſtom to the road, 3 
the canonical books of the Old Teſtament. HAD, the pret. and part. paſſ. of Hvz. 2 
There is no mention made in ſeripture, either HA'DDINGTON, a borough town of Scot 15 Ny 
of the time when this prophet lived, or of the land, in Eaſt Lothian, which {ends one meme 3 
parents from whom he deſcended; but, accord- ber to parliament. It is ſurrounded with the 3 ; 
ing to the authors of the lives of the prophets, ſeats of the nobility and gentry; and there ve res 
he was of the tribe of Simeon, and a native of the ruins of a magnificent church. It is 372 8 
Bethzainr, miles E. of Londen: ENT 
HA'BEAS CO'RPUS, / [Lat.] in Law,, HA'DDOCK, /. a ſea-fiſh ofthe ca- t The s 
a writ which a man may have out of the but ſmall. | 1 5 J tener 
King's-Bench, to remove himſelf thither at HA'DLEY, a town in Suffolk, with ama: the 5 
his own expence, to anſwer at the bar there, ket on Mondays. It is ſeated in a bottom a and h 
when indicted or impriſoned for a crime be- the river Preſton, is à pretty large won. and audien 
tore jultices of the peace, or a franchiſe court, has a very handſome church, a chapel of eal, hes 
alter having offered ſutlicient bail, which is with one preſbyteriay meeting-houſe. Large 98. v 
refuſed, though the caſe be bailable. quantities of yarn are ſpun here for the Not and g; 
HA'BERDASHER, /, one who ſells ſmal}| Wich manufacture. It is 6gþ miles N. 4 lat. 5; 
wares, ſuch as pins, needles, &c. | London. Ha 
HABE'RGEON, | haberyon | . | haubergeon, H/AE'MORRHAGE, /., See HI Nos. ſurpr! 
Fr. ] armour to cover the neck and breaſt; a K HASE. 114 
breaſt- plate; a neck- piece; a coat of mail. HAFT, /. Left. Sax. ] 2 handle ; that ſhire 0 
HAPI'LIMENT, /. [habiloment, Fr.] part of any inſtrument by which it is held u HA 
greſs ; cloths. | the hand. aqueou 
To HABT'EITATE, v. . [ Habiliter, Fr.] HAG, / [hagr, Brit.] a fury, or ſpirit is jc 
to quality or entitle. Not in uſe. a deformed and terrible aſpect a wich e throug] 
HABILITA'TION. / qualification. enchantreſs ; an old ugly woman. trous | 
HA'BIF, J Laie, Lat.] the Rate of any To HAG, v. 4. to haunt; totorment; * greatly 
thing; as, © habit of body. Dreſs or cloaths. poſſeſs or harraſs with vain terror 3 ® bewitcd. 0 a fre 
A power and ability of doing any thing, acqui- HA'GARD, a. [hagard, Fr.] wild, unlod- Hence 
red by frequent repetition of the lame action. able, or untamed ; lean 3: ugly3 rope, Went 
b f * 
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phets, was born, in all probability, at Baby- 


8 generally refides here, 


Hence 
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HAI 
; wildly diſordered. 
dal the tenth of the ſmall pro- 


in the year of the world 3457» from 
_— nd with Zerubbabel. 8 10 
this prophet, who, by command from oo 
Ezra v. 1, 2» Kc.) exhorted the Jews, after 
their return from the captivity, to finiſh the 
-chailding of the Temple, which they had . 
termitted for 14 years. His remonſtrances ha 
their effect ; and, to encourage them to proceed 
in the work, he aſſured them from God, that 
the glory of this latter houſe ſhould be greater 
thin the glory of the former houſe: which was 
accordingly fulfilled when Chrilt honoured it 
with his preſence ; for, with reſpect to the 
building, this latter temple was nothing in 
compariſon of the former. NE 
HA'GGARD, /. any thing wild or irre- 
claimable; a ſpecies of hawk ; a hag. 
HA'GGARDLY, 4d. deformedly ; ugly; 
like a hag. 41 
HA'GGESS, /, a meſs of meat, chopped 
ſmall, incloſed in a membrane, and boiled. 
HA'GGISH, 4. like a hag ; deformed ;, 
horrid, 
ro HA'CGLE, v. a. [corrupted from 
| back, or bactie] to cut, chop, or mingle. 
Neuterly, to be tedious in a bargain, or long 
before ſettling the price, 
HAGIO'GRAPHER, [hagitgrafer] /. an 
inſpired writer. 


| graphers pretend is but a village, and yet it 
| may compare with the handſomeit towns or 
cities in Europe, with regard to its extent, the 
number and beauty of its palaces, its ſtreets, 
its agreeable walks, and its great trade, eſpe- 
cially in books, The greateſt part of the 
houſes have the appearance of palaces, and 
there are at leaſt 4000 gardens. It is ſeated 4 
miles from the ſea, and there is a pavement 
acrofs the Downs, with trees on each fide, 
which leads to Scheveling, near the ſea-fide. 
The Stadtholder, or governor of the country, 
It is the place where 
the States of the United Provinces aſſemble, 
and here the foreign miniſters are admitted to 
audience; and here alſo the ſupreme courts of 
juttice are held. It is g miles N. W. of Delft, 
v5. W. of Leyden, 10 N. W. of Rotterdam, 
an ge S. W. of Amſterdam. Lon. 4. 10. E. 


lat. 52. 4. N 


HAH, an interjeFicn, expreſſing a ſudden 
irprize, 


ſhire of Peebles, ſeated on the river Tiviot. 
HAIL, | 
©qee0us particles, or drops of rain congealed 
uno ice. This happens, when, in their paſlage 
through the inlerior air, they meet with ni- 
tous particles which are known to contribute 
greatly to freezing. Their magnitude is owing 
(04 Ireſh acceſſion of matter as they paſs along. 

we fee the reaſon why hail is ſo fre- 
Went 1% lumamer, becauſe at that time greater 


HAIK, a market-town of Scotland, in the 


J. | hagel, Sax. ] a concretion of | Stourbridve. 


HAL 


quantities of nitre are exhaled from the earth. 


and float up and down the air. | 
To HAIL, v. . to pour down hal. 
HAIL, interject. ¶ boi, Sax. ] a term of fa- 
lutation wherein we with health to a perſon. 
It is uſed at preſent only in poetry. 
To HAIL, v. 4. [ Haletan, Sax. ] to ſalute; 
to call to, applied to the manner in which 
ſhips addreſs each other. 
Al LED, @. beaten or ſtruck with hail. 
HALI'LSHAM, a town in” Suſſex, whoſe 
market is on Saturdays; and it is 58 miles 
from London. 


HAI'LSHOT, / ſmall ſhot ſcattered like 
hail. 


HAI'LSTONE, / a particle or ſingle ball 
of hail. 
HATLY, 4. conſiſting of hail, 
HAIR, /. | ber, Sax. | the ſmall thin threads 
which grow out of the ſkin of animals; the 
hair which grows on the head. The different 
colours the hair appears of in different perſons, 
and in the ſame perſon in different parts of 
life, are owing to the nature of the fluid with 
which it is ſupplied. Figuratively, any-thing 
very ſmall. | 
HAUVR-BRAINED, [it ſhould be bare- 
brained, becauſe it alludes to the wildneſs of 
a hare] a. wild; irregular; inconſtant. 
HAFR-CLOTH, / tuff woven of horſe- 


hair. 
HAI'RINESS, /, the ſtate of being co- 


| HAGUE, [pronounced Hag ] a town of the vered or overgrown with hair. 
United Provinces, in Holland, which geo- 


HAVRLACE, /: a fillet or band with 
which women tie up their hair. 
HATI'RLESS, 42. without hair; bald. 
HALI'RY, a. overgrown, or covered with 
hair; conſiſting of or reſembling hair. 
HA'LBERT, | hawbert | /. | bali barde, Fr.] 
a long pole armed at one end with a battle-ax, 
carried by ſerjeants of foot and dragoons, &c. 
It was formerly named the Daniſh ax, be- 
cauſe borne firtt by them ; from them it was 
borrowed by the Scots, from whom it came 
to the Englith, and from us to the French. 
HA'LCYON, [ halſyon] /. [halcys, Lat.] 2 
bird reported to breed in the fea, and that there 
is always a calm during her hatching-time. 
HA'LCYON, Ai yon] a. peaceful; quiet; 
undiſturbed ; without tumult or violence. 
HALE, .z. healthy, found, or hearty ; of 
a good or freth complexion. 
To HALE, { prenounced haul} wv. a. Ta ben, 
Belg.] to drag by force; to pull violently. 
HA LER, | hauler } Ji. he who pulls or drags 
by force. 
| HA'LES-OWEN, a town in Shropſhire. 
but included in Worceſterſhire, 6 miles E. of 
There is a market on Monday. 
HA'LESWORTH, a town in Suffolk; wich 
a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on a neck 
of land, between two branches of the river 
Blith ; is a well-frequented thriving place, and 
has a trade in linen-yarn and ſail-eloth. 
About the town is raiſed a great deal of hemp. 
It is 1014 miles N. E. of London. 


HALF, [che / is often not ſounded] , 
{plural 
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HAH. 
Fplural Sales] Heal, Sax. ] one of two parts 
into which a thing is equally divided. In 
Compoſition, it ſigniſies imperfection. 
HALF, ad. in part, or equally. 
HA'LF-BLOOD, / one who has but one 
arent the ſame with another perſon. . 

HA'LF-BLOODED, a. mean; cowardly ; 
baſe-born. * 

HA'LF-MOON, / the moon in its ap- 
pearance when in half its increaſe or decreaſe; 
any thing in the figure of a half-moon. 

HA'LFPENNY, | pronounced haperny ; plu- 
ral Spence, pronounced hdpence, ] J. a copper 
coin, of which two make a penny. It received 
its name originally from its being the half of 
one part of a ſilver penny broken into two 
equal pieces, which was the only money we 
Had till halfpence and groats were coined. 

HA'LF-WIT, / a blockhead ; one who 
vainly affects to be thought a wit; a filly fel- 


Jow. 
HA'LF-WITTED, a. of dull or imper- 

ſect undertfanding. N 
HA'LLIFAX, a town of Nova-Scotia, in 

North America, begun to be built by the 
Englith planters in 1749. It is delightfully 
ſeated on Chebucto harbour, in a healthful 
country, but ſomewhat ſubject to fogs, and the 
winter 1s very ſevere. 

+ HA'LLIFAX, a town in the Weſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It 
has the title of an earldom ; is ſeated on a 
branch of the river Calder, in a barren foil, 
and on the ſteep deſcent of a hill; is a very 
large pariſh, and contains 11 chapels of eaſe, 
and upward of 12,000 inhabitants, who are 


chiefly employed in woollen manuſactures. 


The town itſelf is handſome, with houſes built 
of ſtone, and good ſtreets; and is 197 miles N. 
by S. of London, | 

HA'LITUOUS, 5. [from Halitus, Lat.] 
vaporous; fumous. 

HALL, [haull] /. [ Hal, Sax. ] a court of 
juſtice; a manor-houſe, ſo called, becauſe for- 
merly courts were held in it for tenants ; the 
public room of a corporation ; the firſt large 
room on the ground- floor of a houſe. 

HA'LLAMAS, F. the feaſt of All Saints 

HA'LLATON, a town of Leiceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurfdays. It is feated in 
a rich ſoil, go miles N. by E. of London. 

HALLELU'JAH, / [the / is pron. like an 
i vowel or a y, from Hallilu, Heb. praile ye, 
and jah, Heb. Gop, or the Loxn] a ſong of 
praile or thankſgiving, fo called from the firſt 
word prefixed to Pſalms of praiſe in Hebrew, 

HA'LLIARDS, /. the ſea term for thoſe 
ropes by which all the yards of a great ſhip are 
hoiſted up, except the croſs- jack and the ſprit- 
fail yard, which ar2 alwavs flung; but in 
fmall craft the ſpritſail- yard has Halliards. 

HA'LLOO, interje2. a word of encourage- 
ment or inticement when dogs are let looſe at 
their game. 

To HA'LLOO, v. . [ hater, Fr. ] to make 
a ery or noiſe after a perſon, alluding to that 
made aiter dogs; to chaſe or perſecute with a 


- bs 


HAM 
noiſe. To call out or ſhout tio. 

To HA'LLOW, [SAS] v. 4. , 
to conſecrate, make holy, or . — 
religious uſe; to reverence and eſteem as ho 

HALLUCINA'”TION, ; [ Dallucinatis, 1 
an error, blunder, or miſtake, owing w fol, 

HALM, J. [pronounced bawm] ftraw: d. 
the ſtalks of beans and peas, "ſis. 

HA'LMOTE, or HA'LIMOTE, [ bai, 
mote, or Haulimote] ſ. an old law term, ße. 
nitying a court baron, or a meeting of hos 
nants of the ſame manor, in which difference 
between them are determined : it was likewk 
called Folkmote, or a meeting of the eitizens in 
their common hall. 

HA'LO, /. | axwg, Gr.] a meteor, in dle 
form of a luminous ring, appearing round te 
ſun, moon, or ſtars. 

HA'STED, a town of Eſſex, with a mar. 
ket on Fridays. It is ſeated on the river Cala, 
which runs through the middle of it, and the 
market is good for corn and proviſions, It ha 
a pretty large old church, and here is a zoal 
manufactory of ſays, bays, callimancoes, &c, 
In this place is.a good free-ſchool for 40 boys, 


4 


N. E. of London. | 

To HALT, [hault] v. u. | healt, dar.] to 
limp, or be lame; to ſtop in a march, applied 
to an army. To heſitate 3 to be dubious 
which of two opinions to preler, 

HALT, | haut} a. | healte, Sax.) lane of 
crippled. : 

IALT, [hault ] . the act of limying, ot 
the manner in which a perſon walks ve is 
lame ; a ſtop in a march. 

HA'LTER, [hawlter| /. one who limp 
or is lame. 

HALTER, [Baulter] ſ. Beal ſire, dar.] 1 
rope, peculiarly applied to that which is put 
round a criminal's neck when he 1s to de 
hanged. 

To HA'LTER, [hawlter] v. 4. to bind with 
a ſtrong cord; to catch in a nooſe, alluding 
to that made in a rope with which criminas 
are hanged. 

HA'LTON, a town in Cheſhire, whole 
market js on Saturday. It is 1854 miles iron 
London. 

HA'LTWESEL, a town of Northumber- 
land, whoſe market is diſuſed. It is a pretty 
good town, well-built, and affords good entel. 
tainment for travellers, It is 3144 miles N. 
N. W. of London. 

To * v. 4. Lhe halves, pluri 
of half | to divide into equal parts, 

HAM, . [bam, Sax. ] the lower moſt 10 
hindermoſt part of the thigh adjoining V0 
the knee, in a human creature. In Cooker), 
the thigh of a hog or bear ſalted and dried. 
Ham, whether initial or final, is yo other 
the Saxon ham, a houſe, farm, or village. 

HA'MADRYADS, in Heathen Theolog) 
certain rural deities, or nymphs of the oy 
whoſe fate depended on certain trees. wm 
larly the oak, together with which they 
ſuppoſed to be born and tg die. To 
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To HA'MBLE, v. 4. to hamſtring, or cut 


m, Sax. Sof the thigh. : N 
— the MEI EG ON. a village in Hampſhire, 
a holy, miles 8. W. of Petersfield. 
io, Lat.] 7 HA'MBURGH, one of the largeſt towns 
w folly, in Germany, the births and burials amounting 
raw ; or dodo perſons every year. The ancient town 
- ren j hich they have add- 
| itſelf is pretty large 3 to which the) 
> [hail ei the new town, almoſt as big as the former. 
erm, bg. Moſt of the houſes are new, built after the 
| the ue. manner of the Dutch, and richly furniſhed 
ifferencez within, The principal ſtreets of the ancient 
 likewik Don have long and broad canals, which are 
1tizens in uc twice every 24 hdars by the tides. Thele, 
. are not only uſe ful for trade, but ſerve to keep 
r, in the the houſes and the ftreets clean. Hamburgh 
round the is well fortified, and there is always a ſufficient 
earriſon to defend it, with a fine train of artil- 
th a mar. lery, On the ramparts are handſome walks, 
ver Cola, Jon which they take the air in fine weather. 
t, and the The burghers mount guard themſelves, and are 
s. It hay divided into ſeveral companies, The ſtreets are 
> is 2 good well lighted every night, and there is a guard 
coes, &c, which patrols all over the city. It is a place 
h boy, of great trade; which they carry on with Por- 
464 mils kugal; Spain, France, England, Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Italy, and Ruſſia, The inha- 
„ Su.] th tants are all Lutherans, and none but the 
h, applied FEnc ih have the liberty of performing divine 
e dubious Cervice in a chapel of their own. Other reli- 
eions arc tolerated at Altena, which is a large 
.] lane of oon near the harbour of Hamburgh; except 
a . Ithe Jews, who have no ſynagogue. It is ad- 
dug, c Wy ntageouly fituated on the north bank of the 
ls who u Elbe, 45 miles N. W. of Lunenburg, 60 S. of 
i Plelwick, and 55 N. E. of Bremen. Lon. 
who limps * . lat. 33. 49. N. 

Ha ME, /. [hama, Sax. ] the collar by which 
re, du. I A horſe draws in a Waggon. 
hich is put HAMILTON, a town of Scotland, in 
e 1s tot Clydeſdalc, with the title of a duchy. It is 

3 a very pretty neat tou n; and near it the Duke 
to bind Kith ot Hamilton has a very magnificent palace and 
ſe, alluding a large park. It is ſeated-on the river Clyde, 
h criminal 11 miles S. E. of Glaſgow. 

HAMLET, / alittle village. 
ire, whoſe HAMMER, Chamer, Sax. ] an inſtrument 
miles irom cenſiſtiog of an iron head and long handle, 

lometimes of wood, by which any thing is 

3 N 7 nails, &c. = driven. g 7 
tis ap! to HAMMER, v. a. to beat, forge, or 
good enters Orive u ith a ha mmer. : 1 

(+ miles N. HAMMERER, , one who works with a 

lammer. 

ler, plurd HA MMERSMITH, a village in Middle- 
| ; ſer, 4 miles W. of London, and a little to the 
wermoſt u N. of the Thames. It is pretty large, and 
2djoining to ull of þ indfome houſes. 

In Cooker), FA MMOCK, , a lwinging bed, ſuſpended 
d and driel. y Cords fixed ta hooks, 
o other that | HAMPER, Y a large baſket with a wicker 
village. Ver, uſed for carriage. | 
n Theolop) To HAMPER, . a. to entangle, or to 
pf the woods | moarraſs, ſo as to hinder from flight, or the 
res particy- Ne ot one's limbs or faculties; to enſnare; 
ch they wen e e to catch by means of ſome allure- 

c To meats; to perplex or harraſs with a variety 


* 


HAN 

of accuſations or la w- ſuits. | 
HA'MPSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 40 
miles in lengh, and-g; in breadth ;z bounded 
jon the N. by Berkſhire ; on the E. by Suſſex 
and Surry ; on the W. by Dorſetſhire ; and 


on the S. by the Britiſh Channel. It contains 
253 pariſhes, and 20 market-towns. The 
principal rivers are the Avon, the Stour, the 
Teſt, and the Itching. The air is wholeſome, 
and the ſoil various; and here is the famous 
New Foreſt, for the making of which William 
the Conqueror demoliſhed 36 churches. It has 
9 walks, as many keepers, a bow-bearer, and 
a lord-warden. The commodities are corn, 
wool, wood, iron, ſea-fiſn, and particularly 
lobſters and oyſters. Here are alſo ſome wool= 
len manufactures; but it is moſt noted for its 
excellent honey, and the beſt bacon in the 
kingdom. It ſends 20 members to parlia- 
ment; that is, 18 for the towns, and 2 for the 
county. Wincheſter is the capital. 

HA'MPSHIRE NEW, one of the United 
Provinces of North America, and formerly one 
of the four diviſions of New England; it is 
bounded on the N. by New Scotland; on the 
E. by the ocean; on the S. by Maſſachuſets- 
Bay; and on the W. by New-York. 8 

HA MPST EAD, a pleaſant village of 
Middleſex, 44 miles N. of London. As the 
air is exceeding good, it is well furniſned with 
fine ſeats built in an elegant manner, and much 
reſorted to in the ſummer- time by all ſorts of 
people : as for the medicinal waters, formerly 
in requeſt, they are now much neglected. 

HA'MPTON, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is ſeated on 
the Cotſwold-Hills, and had formerly a nun- 
nery. It is 99 miles W. of London. 

HA'MPTON-COURT, a town of Middle- 
ſex, famous for a royal palace built by cardinal 
Wolſey, who gave it to Henry VIII. The build- 
ings, gardens, and parks, to which king Willi= 
am made many additions, are about four miles 
in circumference, and watered on three ſides 
by the Thames, over which there is a bridge 
to Kingſton. Ir is ſeated on the N. fide of 
the Thames, 14 miles S. W. of London. | 

HA'MSTRING, / the tendon or ſinew of 
the ham or thigh. : 

To HA'MSTRING, v. a. [preter, and 
part. paſſ. hamſtrung] to lame by cutting the 
tendon of the ham. 

HA'NAPER, /. [hanaperium, Lat.] a trea- 
ſury ; the exchequer. Theclerk of the hana- 
per receives the fees due to the king for ſealing 
the charters and patents. 

HA'NCHES, /. in a Ship, the falls of the 
fiſe rails placed on banniſters in the poop and 
quarter-deck, down to the gangway. In Ar- 
chitecture, the ends of elliptical arches, which 
are arches of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. 

HAND, / [hand, Sax. Belg. and 2 
that part of the arm from the wriſt to the en 
of the fingers; a meaſure of four inches, ge- 
nerally uſed and applied to the height of 


7 . 


horſes ; part, quarter, fide; rate, price; care, 


neceſſity 
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of performing. 


4 8 
* FT OE ISS; 1 


writing, or ſigning. 


againſt a neceſſity. 


applicd ta diſcourſe. 
To deal with. 
HA'NDLE, J. handle, Sax. ] that part of a 
thing by which it is held in the hand. 
ratively, any thing which may diſcover a per- 
ſon's weakneſs, and be made uſe of b 
to his diſadvantage. 


- 


HAN 


neceſſity of managing; method of government, 
iſcipline, reſtraint ; an actor, workman, or 
foldier ; the index of a clock, or that which 
performs the office of a hand or tinger in point- 
ing to a particular thing. Out of hand, quick, 
ſudden, or expeditious periormance, 
Manner of acting or p 
ing, particularly applied to muſic. 
band in, to be concerned in. 
reach; ready prepared; near. 
peculiar eut or calt of the letters which diſtin- 
guiſhes one perſon's writing from another : 
hence it is applied to ſignify a perſon's own 
„Under my hand and 
In. Gaming, cards held after every 
From hand to hand, from one to another 
Hand over head, negligently ; 
xaſhly; without thought or caution. 
hand to mouth, without making any provifiou 
To bear in hand, to keep 
in expectation. To be hand and glove, to be 
very intimate and familiar. 
vulgar phraſe, implying forbear. 
HAND, v. 4. to give or reach to another 
by the hand. Figuratively, to guide; to con- 
duct or lead by the hand; to ſeize; to lay 
hands on; to manage with the hand; to de- 
liver from one to another; to tranſmit, or de- 
liver down in ſuccetlion. 
HAND is much uſed in Compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a hand- 
gw; or boine in the hand, as a Hand. baſket 
HA'ND-BREADTH, {| hdnd-bredth | J. 6 
ſpace equal to the breadth of a hand. 
HA'NDED, a. having the ute of either the 
left or right-hand ; hand in hand; with hands 


HA'NDER, /. one who delivers down in a 
regular ſucceilion, uſed with down. 
HA'NDFUL, /. as much as the hand can 
graſp or hold; a hand-breadth, or four inches 
A ſmall number or quantity. 
HA'ND-GALLOP, / a. ſlow eaſy gallop, in 
which the hand preſſes the bridle, to prevent 
zgcreaſe of ſpeed. 
HA'NDICRAFT, / work perſormed by the 


HA'NDICRAFTSMAN, /. one whoſe work 
or buſineſs is performed by the hand. 
HA'NDILY, ad. in a ſkilful, dexterous, or 
ready manner. 
HA'NDINESS, J the quality of doing any 
thing in a ſkilful and dexterous manner. 
HA'NDKERCHIEF, ſ. [ pron. ſometimes 
without the d, and ſometimes bandkercher | a 
piece of ſilk or linen, uſed for wipipg the face 
or noſe, and for covering the neck. 
To HA'NDLE. v. 4. { handelen, Sax. ] to ed 
touch, feel, or hold in the hand; to manage or 
Figuratively, to treat of, or enlarge upon, 
To deal in, or practiſe, 


At hand, witkin 
In Writing, a 


Hands off, is a 


bung. Prior. 


Atterb. 


HA'NGING, / drapery» 
hung or faſtened upon the walls 
way of ornament. : 

HA'NGING, part. forebodin 
4% You have a banging look. 
Subſlantively, uſed for the a & puniſhm- 10 


HA'NDMAID, / à maid w 
ing, or within call; a waiting» 


HA'NDSEL, /.'{ hanſ 
of uſing any thing ; the 
of any commodity. . | 
To HA'NDSEL, v. 
thing for the firſt time. 
HA'NDSOME, a. [han 
tiſul with dignity ; gracefu 
to a perſon's manners or behaviour, 
or noble, applied to the quality of action 
Ready; convenient; ample ; liberal. : 

HA'NDSOMELY, i conveniently, or der. 
terouſly ; in a beautiful, neat, elegant, grace. 
ful, or generous manner. 
HA'NDSOMENESS, / beauty or pfeil. 
ing majeſty, applied to the features, Grace, 
applied to the behaviour. Elegance or neatnels, 
applied to the manner in which any thing is 


HA'NDSPIKE, F. a ſort of wooden lever, 
for moving heavy bodies, 
HA'NDY, a. performed or given with the 
Ready; dexterous or ſkilful ; conye- 


To HANG, v. a. [preter. and part. paſſive, 
hanged, or hung | ¶ bongun, Sax. ] to ſuſpend on 
high by fomething faſtened to the upper part; 
to ſuſpend or keep in the air without falling, 
To ſuſpend by the neck in a rope, fo as to kill 
To let fall downwards from any 
eminence, or below its natural fituation, ſome- 
times uled with dewn, 
their heads.“ Dryd. To ado, by hang- 
ing any thing upon or over, followed by 
„Hung ſeveral parts of his houſe with 
trophies.” Speck. Neuterly, to fall looſely ; 
to be ſufpended on high with che lower part 
looſe ; to dangle; to float; to proceed from. 
„That gentle tongue—where foſt perſuaſion 
To be ſupported by ſome- 
thing raiſed above the ground; to lean upon. 
„Hung about my neck.“ Shak, Uſed with 
over, to threaten; to be very near, applied to 
„While the dread of popery bung 
To be burthenſome or 
troubleſome; to oppreſs with weight, uſed 
with 1b. In my Lucia's abſence—lite 
hangs upon me. Addiſ. To be compatted 3 
to be united; to be of the ſame party ; to ſup- 
port one another mutuall 
To be dependent on, uſed with on. „Hang 
on princes favours.“ Shak. _ 
HA'NGER, / that by which an 
ſupported in the air, 
ground ; a kind of ſho 


ge. us 
HA'NGER- ON, /. one who is 
on another; one who lives at another $ 


ſtuffs, or papet. 
of a houle b 


ot at a diſtance 


g dea 


ho is in with, 
maid. Seldom 
fel, Belg. ] the firſt ad 
hrſt parcel whichis ad 
4, to uſe or do 19 


dſaom, Belg.] ben. 
J. Elegant, 


4 White lilies barg 


; to be in ſuſpence, 


rt ſword. with 2 fingle 


; ine to death by a halter; the gallows. 
. AAN MAN, 7, the perſon who executes | fortunate. | 
or puts criminals co death, by hanging them To HA'PPEN, v. u. to fall out; to come 
firſt ad on a gibbet or the gallows. f to paſs wichout being deſigned or foreſeen; to 
chis fd HANK, / [Land, 10.] a ſkain of thread, light upon or meet with by chance, or mere 
. Kc. Figuratively, a tie, check, or influence. accident, excluſive of any deſign. x 
Flo 3 A low word. HA'PPILY, ad. in a fortunate, happy, or 
do ary To HA'NK ER, v. a. [hankeren, Belg. ] to|Jucky manner; with addreſs, dexterity, or 
g.] beay long impatiently for; to have an iuceſſant grace; without labour. In a ſtate of happi- 
to applied with for, SyxNoN. Me bave 4 mind for, or neſs. By chance; by accident, uſed inſtead 
Generow log for, a preſent object; but have a mind of haply. NON 
Faction ſeems attended with more knowledge and re- HA PPINESS, 1. a ſtate wherein a perſon has 
n Igeckion; lorg for, more opinion, and more all his wiſhes ſatisfied, and is ſenſible of the 
or del State; we wiſh for things farther diſtant; we | higheſt pleaſures; gocd luck or fortune. 
nt, grace. tanker after things that more affect us. HA'PPY, a. in a ſtate where the deſires and 
HANOVER, a town of Germany, in the | wiſhes are ſatisfied, and the greateſt pleaſures | 
or pfeil. circle of Lower Saxony, and capital of the|are enjoyed; lucky; ſucceſsful ; ready; or | 
rate, king of Great-Britain's German dominions. di ſpoſed by nature, without art or ſtudy. | 
r neatnels, The elector reſided here before he aſcended ; HARA NGUE, [ hardng] fe 2 ſpeech ; - 
7 thing is the throne of Great-Britain, in a palace which diſcourſe or oration delivered in public. | 
makes no great ſhow outwardly, but within To HARA'NGUE, [ haring} v. u. [la- 
den lever, , richly furniſh:d. The regency of this | ranguer, Fr.] to make a ſpeech, or pronounce | 
Country is adminiſtered in the ſame manner an oration. - | | 
\ with the as if the ſovereign was preſent, It is a large HARA'NGUER, [| hardrger ] /. an orator ; 
1; conve- well-built town, and pretty well fortified, |a perſon who pronounces a ſet ſpeech ; a word 
The eſtablimed religion is the Lutheran ; | conveying ſome idea of contempt. 
rt. paſſive, Whit the Roman Catholics are tolerated, and HA'RBINGER, /. {herbinger, Belg. ] FI | 
ſuſpend on Due a handſome church, It is agreeably | perſon who prepares the way, or gives notice of | 
ry ſeated in a ſandy plain, on the river Leyne, the coming, of one that follows; a precurſor, | 
ut falling, which divides it in two: it is 15 miles E. of or forerunner. Figuratively, a fign or omen | 
\ as to kill INewltadt, and 15 W. of Brunſwick. Lon. of ſometHVing to come. 
from any 20. 5. E. lat. 22. 5. N. HA'RBOROUGH, a town of Leiceſterſhire, 
on, ſome- HA'NOVER, the territory of, compre- | with a market on Tueſdays. It is 834 miles 
lies hang ended at firſt nothing but the county of W. by N. of London. : | 
by bang- | L wenroad ; but now it contains the duchy HA'RBOTTLE, near RotnnauryY, 2 4 
lowed by of Zell, Sax-Lawenburg, Bremen, i.unen- | town in Northumberland, whoſe market is on 


HART 


HAR 


| HA'PLESS, 4. unhappy ; unluckly; un- 


houſe with 
U looſely ; 
lower part 


burg, the principality of Verden, Grubenha- | Tueſday. It is diſtant goo miles from Lon- 
pen, and Oberwald. George I. king of Great- don. 
Bricain, was the firſt that gained poſſeſſion of HA'RBOUR, /. [ herbergh, Belg. ] a lodging 


cod from. all theſe ſtates, which moſtly lie between the | or place of entertainment and reſt. A port, or i 
t perſuaſion Pen Weter and Elbe, and extend 200 miles ſtation wherein ſhips are ſheltered from ſtorms. 
1 by ſome- in length from S. W. but the breadth is diffe- Figuratively, an aſylum, or place of ſhelter 


| 
Jean upon. dent, being in ſome places 150 miles, in others | and ſecurity from danger. | 
Uſed with put 55, The produce of them is timber,.cat=| To HA'RBOUR, v. 4. to entertain or per- * 
applied to * bogs, mum, beer, aad bacon; a little fil- | mit a perſon to reſide. Figuratively, to che- | 
popery bung 112 lead, iron, vitriol, brimſtone, | riſh, favour, or entertain an opinion; to ſhel- | 
thenſome 07 88 iber, and copperas; but the trade is not] ter, reſt, or ſecure from danger. | 
weight, uſed FA goes in any of theſe articles. HA'RBOURER, /. one who entertains 
abſence—lite N A NSE POWNS, a ſociety of ſea-port | another. 
compaGtel z = united together for their common in-“ HA'RBOURLESS, @. without harbour, 
ny: to ſup- 2 and tor the protection of their trade : lodging, entertainment, or ſhelter. 
in ſuſpence. ity are ſo called from the German word] HARD, a. [ heard, Sax. ] firm, or not eaſily 


ny lanſeg. 
any thing i 
ice from the 
rich 2 fingle 


4 


uled in common diſcourſe 
HAP, #; [ anhap, 


r that wh; 
eine ſoreſeen. 


hout det 
out dehigu or fo 


Hr reſight. 
, death dy a RD, /. chance; accident, 
ook. Shut wigs 
9s pan y *©; by chance er mere accident. 


1 Brit.] chance; fortune ; or not to be affected. 
:- comes to pals without deſign or | ſtupid, or ſo hard.” Very vehement, keen, 


There were a great number of] penetrated. Figuratively, difficult to be under- 


heſe at fiſt; but about the j i 
; year 1500 they ſtood; not eaſy to be accompliſhed; painſul, or 
dan to de weakened, and now none have he dangerous. R i : 


lanſeatic gor 
N - Fovernment, except Bremen and [plied to the manner of treatment. Unfavoura» 


Rigorous, cruel, or oppreſſive, ap- 


ble; unkind. Unhappy; vexatious. Forced. 


HAN'T, a contraction for have net, or hat Powerful. Harſh; (tiff. Hard words, ſour; 


rough; reproachful, Inſenſible; untouched, 
4% Know I am not fo 


and inclement, applied to the ſeaſon. Unrea- 


To HAP 
. P, v. v. to fall out; to come to paſs ſonable and unjuſt. Dear, or in which a 


| perſon cannot eaſily acquire a competency ,/ 
applied to the times. SyNoxn. Hard and 


. perhaps; peradventure; it fab are ſynonimous, in the ſenſe of quick 
1 but 7ſt denotes quickneſs without 


forcs ; 


HAR 
force ; hard, quickneſs with violence. With 
reſpect to work, faſt means expeditiouſly ; 
bard, laboriouſly. 

HARD, ad. | hards, Teut.] cloſe ; near. 
Diligently ; laboriouſly ; earneſtly. Uneaſily; 
vexatiouſly. Faſt or nimbly, applied to mo- 
tion. With difficulty. Tempeituouſly; boil- 
terouſly; with force or violence, applied to 
the wind. 

HA'RDROUND, a. coſtive, applied to the 
habit of body. Unfertile or barren, applied 
to the invention, 

To HA'RDEN, v. . to grow hard or 
folid. Actively, to make hard; to make 
impudent ; to make, obdurate; to make in- 
ſenſible ; to make firm, or endure with con-' 
ſtancy ; to make reſolute by the inceſſant 

rattice of any particular action. 

HA'RDENER, /. one that renders any 
thing hard, or not eafily penetrated. 

HARDFA'VOURED, #. having a coarſe. 
neſs or harſhneſs of features. 

[hard-harted| a. 


HARD-HEA'RTED, 
cruel ; inexorable; mercileſs. ; 

HARD-HEA'RTEDNESS, / the quality 
of being inſenſible to the cries of miſery, and 
unmoved at the ſight of wretchedneſs. 

HA'RDICANUTE was at Bruges with his 
mother when Harold died, conſulting about 
meaſures to recover the crown of Weſflex 3 and 
upon the news of his brother's death, he came 
over into England with 40 Daniſh ſhips, and 
was unanimouſly acknowledged king of Eng- 
lard. Immediately after he was crowned, he 
cauſed the body of his brother to be dug up, 
and flung into the Thames; which being 
found by ſome {{ſhermen, they gave it to the 
Danes, who depoſited it in their burial-place 
at London, at this day called St. Clement's 
Danes. Soon after he laid a heavy tax on the 
nation for paying his fleet, which he ſent 
back to Denmark. This occaſioned great 
murmuring and diſcontent among the people. 
At Worceſter the tax was oppoſe with the 
utmoſt violence, and two of the perſons em- 
ployed to collect it were killed: this ſo in- 
cenſed the king, that he ſent the dukes of 
Weſlex an.| Mercia, and the earl of Northum- 
_ berland, with their forces, againſt Worceſter, 
who, after plundering the city for tour days, 
burnt it to the ground, Hardicanute, who 
was infamous for gluttony and drunken- 
neſs, as well as for cruelty, died ſuddenly as 
he was caroufing at the wedding of a Daniſh 
lord at Lambeth. He died unlamented by 
all; and the Engliſh, we are told, kept the 
day of his death, June 8, as a holiday for ſome 
centuries after, by the name of Hoctide, or 
Hoe's-tide, He died in 1041, and in the gd 
vear of his reign. With him ended the mo- 
narchy of the Danes in England, after it had 
Lifted about 26 years, but after they had har- 
raiſed the kingdom 240 years. In theſe 
tunes we are told, that a Dane would often 
ftab an Engliſhman as he was drinking, fo that 
at length no one would drink in the preſence 


his pledge or ſecurity ;- whence, it is fa 
Aj * de, it is faid 
cuſtom ot pledging one * 
HA'RDIM 5 ng one another took its riſe. 


rage; bravery. 


HA*'RDINESS, / hardſhip, or fate 
courage, or a diſpolition of — a 
danger 3 effrontery ; impudence. 

HARDLY, ad. with difficulty and preat 
labour; ſcarcely. © "There is hardly a gentle 
man,” Swift, Uſed with think, in a . 
or unfavourable manner. 4 T9 think hardiy 
of our laws. Hater. Applied to manner of 
treatment, with rigour, oppreſſion, ſeverity or 
harſhneſs. Hardly lodged,” Dryd. : 

HA'RD-MOUTHED, 42. not eaſily 
verned by the rein, applied to horſes. if 

HA'RDNESS, /. applied to matter, a firm 
coheſion of the parts, fo that the whole doc; 
not eaſily change its figure. Difficulty to be 
underſtood. | 
accompliſhed, Scarcity or dearnefs, joined to 
times. Obduracy; profligacy. Harſhne(s of 
look. Cruelty ; inhumanity z want of com. 
paſſion, Keenneſs or ſharpneſs, applied to 
weather or froh. Stingineſs, or want of pro. 
tit, applied to the making of bargains. In 
Painting and Sculpture, ſtiffneſs, or want of 
ſoftneſs. 


coarſer parts of flax. 

HA'RDEHIP, J. oppreſſion; injury; incon- 
venience ; fatigue. 

HARDWARE, /. manufactures, or wares 
made of metal. | 

HA'RDWAREMAN, /. a maker or {eller 
of wares made of metal. 

HA'RDY, a. [hardi, Fr.] bold; brave; 
ſtrong ; daring ; hard, or firm. 

-HARE, /. | hara, Sax. | a ſmall four-foote 
animal, with long ears and a ſhort tail, that 


moves by leaps, and is remarkable for timidity, | 


vigilance, and fruitfulneſs. The firſt year iti 
called a /everet ; the ſecond a hare ; and the 
third a great hare. Her ears lead the way n. 
the chace ; for with one of them ſhe liſtens to 
the cry of the dogs, while the other is ſtretch- 
ed, like a ſail, to promote her flight. In Al- 
tronomy, a conſtellation. 

To HARE, v. a. [ Larier, Fr. ] to frighten; 
to perplex or throw into confuſion by hurrying 
of terrifying. | 

HA'REBRAINED, a. 
BRAINED, 

HA'RE-LI1P, /. [becauſe reſembling the up- 
per lip of a hare] a defect in the upper lip be 
want of fleſh, which makes it appear as if cuty 
and ſhews the teeth. i 

HA! RI ER, /. a hound uſed for hunting 
hares. 

HA'RIOT, /. See Her1oT. 

To HARK, . u. to liiten, or be atteniw* 
to what a perſon ſays. 

HARK! i; lift, or liſten; be 2 
tentive to hear: uſed on a ſudden appreben- 
ſion of danger, &c. : 

HARL, / | heorda, Sax. ] the filaments 0 


See Hain- 


of a Dane, without having ſomebody to 2 


thzcac 


NT, / [ Sardiment, Fr.] cou- 


Difficuity to be performed or 


HARDS, /. [ heordun, Sax. ] the refuſe or 


threads of flax 3 any ſubſtance confifting of 


threads or fil. 
HA RLE 
North Wale: 
It is ſeated 
but a poor p. 
ſends a men 
merly a ſtron 
garriſon for k 
for which rea 
by the parliar 
of London. 
HA'RLEQ 
motley-colout 
in pantomime 
— by h 
imſelf from « 
enchantments 
HA'RLES 
a large marke 
the river W: 
bridge. It is 
HA'RLIN 
market on Ty 
and the mark 
is a pretty, 1 
church, and « 
of the place, 
It has one wi 
ge linen clot] 


HA'RLOT 
that is unchaſt 
HA'RLOT 
enchaſteneſs, 
term of conter 
HA'RLOW 
ket is on Satu 
London, 
HARM, / 
another perſon 
or hurt in his 
jury, Sy VO! 
my ill done a 
is interior in 6 
great degree 
done either to 
intent x; injury, 
tice, and refer 
D:triment ineli 
dom uſed but 1 
To HARM, 
fortune of anot! 
HA'RMFU}] 
trimental ; mit 
HA'RMFU] 
to produce miſc 
HA'RMPU; 
Tenders a thi 
tereſt, hurtful 
tlie character o 
Ha RMLEs 
Vitnding or ca 
ing damaged $7 
HA'RMLEs 
6! malice or ei 
HA'RMLE« 
11 Or perſon 


HAR. 
laments. 7 08% 
Nan ECH, a town in Merionethfhire, in 
North Wales, with a market on Saturdays, 
Ic is ſeated on a rock, on the ſea-ſhore, and 
dut a poor place, though the ſhire-town, and 
ſends a member to rliament. It had for- 
merly a ſtrong, handfome caſtle, which was a 
garriſon for king Charles I. in the civil wars, 
for which reaſon It was afterwards demoliſhed 
dy the parliament. It is 223 miles W. N. W. 


London. K 
Rl EMU. . a perſon dreſſed in a 
motley- coloured jacket and trowzers ; the hero 
in pantomime entertainments, who diverts the 

pulace by his activity, artifices to extricate 
hinſelf from danger, and his ſeeming power in 
enchantments and metamorphoſes. ; 

HA'RLESTON, a town of Norfolk, with 
a large market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated on 
the river Wavenay, over which there is a 
bridge. It is 100 miles N. E. of London. 

HA'RLING, a town in Norfolk, with a. 
market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on a rivulet; 
and the market is chiefly for linen clock. It 
js a pretty, neat, genteel town, but has no 
chyrch, and only a ſmall chapel in the middle 
of the place, and a preſbyterian meeting-houſe, 
Ht has one wide ſtreet, and manufactures a lit- 
ue linen cloth, It is 88 miles N. E. of Lon- 


don, 

HA'RLOT, /. ¶berledes, Brit.] a female 
that is unchaſte. 

HA'RLOTRY, /. an habitual practice of 
enchaſteneſs, applied to a woman, Uſed as a 
term of contempt for a woman, 

HA'RLOW, a town in Eſſex, whoſe mar- 
ket is on Saturdays. Diftant 23 miles from 
London, 

HARM, / { hearm, Sax, ] an action by which 
another perſon may receive damage in his goods, 
or hurt in his perſon 3 miſchief ; hurt; or in- 
jury, SyNoxn. Harm particularly relates to 
ay ill done a man's perſon or el rafter, and 
is inferior in degree to Hurt, which includes a 
great degree of harm. Miſchief implies ill 
done either to perſon or property with an evil 
intent; rmury, 2 degree of hurt without juſ- 
tice, and refers either to character or p 
D-triment includes an idea of loſs, and is 
dom uſed but when ſpeaking of property. 

To HARM, v. 4. to damage the goods or 
fortune of another, or to hurt his perſon. 

HA'RMFUL, @. hurtful 3 injurious; de- 
trimental ; miſchievous. 

HARMFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
to produce miſchief, hurt, or damage. 

HARMFULNESS, /. the quality which 
redete a thing or perſon detrimental go the in- 
tere[', hurtful to the perſon, or injurious 'to 
the charater of another. 
| HARMLESS, a. without hurt; without 
Vitending or cauſing any miſchief z without be- 
ng damaged ; innocent. 
| HARMLESSLY, ad. innocently ; with- 
6.1 malice or crime. | 

HA EMLE SSN ESS, /, the quality of a 

> 9 P1103 wich can affect another with 


ſel- 


rey. ger 


HAR 5 
no damage or Kurt. 5 * 

HARMO'NIAC, or HARMO NIC AL, 2. 
[ dppaorn;y Gr. ] proportioned oriadapted to each 
other; muſical. . | 

HARMO'NICS, F. is that part of muſic 
which conſiders the differences and proportions 
of ſounds with reſpect to acute and grave; in 
contradiſtinction to rythmica and metica. 

HARMO NIOUS, a. adapted to, or having 
the parts proportioned to each other. In Mu- 
fic, having ſounds that are concords to each 
bther ; muſical, or affecting the ear with an 
agreeable ſenſation. 

HARMO'NIOUSLY, ad. with a juſt pro- 
portion of parts to each other; in ſuch a man- 
ner as to delight the ear. | 

HARMO'NIOUSNESS, F. that quality 
which renders ſounds agreeable and delightful ; 
proportion of parts. | we 

To HA'RMONIZE, v. a. to agree with 
reſpect to proportion, To make muſical, of 
convey delight to the ear, applied to ſound. 

HA'RMONY, Fa [dpuma, Gr.] in Muſic 
is the agreeable reſult or union of ſeveral muſi- 
cal ſounds heard at one and the fame time; or 


have an effect agreeable to the ear. Cy 
union, conformity, &c. Thus in muſic, we 
norous, clear, and ſoft; to a ſingle inſtrument, 
when it yields a very agreeable ſound. In 
matters of Literature, we uſe it for a certain 
courſe. In Architecture, it denotes an agree» 


able relation between the parts of a building. 
In Painting, they ſpeak of it both in the ordo- 


{nance and compoſition, and in the colours, of 


a picture: in the Ordonance, it ſignifies the 
union or connection between the figures, with 
reſpect to the ſubject of the piece; in the Co- 
lours, it denotes Jo union or agreeable mixture 
of different colours, | 


ry ſetiſe, armour for a horſe; the traces by 
which horſes are faſtened to carriages of plea- 
ſure or ſtate : that of other horſes is called 


To HA'RNESS, v. a. to dreſs in armour ; 
to fix horſes in their traces; or to put traces on 
a horſe. 

HA'ROLD, ſurnamed Harefoot, the ſon of 
Canute, king of England, aſcended the throne 
upon the death of his father, being ſupported 
by the Danes, who were reſolved to ſtand by 
Canute's will, by which he had left the king- 
dom of England to Harold. He immediately 
ſeized upon the treaſure which his father had 


gain over ſeveral of his oppoſers ; and, at a ge- 
3 aſſembly of the whole nation, held in 
Mercia, viz. at Oxford, having got a majority 
of voices, he was proclaimed king of England, 
Hardicanute being then in Denmark. In the 


diſſatisfied with his choice, Hardicanute was, 


the mixture of divers ſounds, which itogether' 
likewife denotes an agreement, ſuitableneſs, 


ſometimes apply it to a ſingle voice, when ſo- 


agreement between the ſeveral parts of a dif. 


HA'RNESS, /. {harnois, Fr.] in its prima- 


laid up at Winchefter; This enabled him to 


mean time the Weſt-Saxons returning home, 


by the management of earl Gogdwin, pro- 
n Og claimed 


. 


claimed king of Weſſex, without any furth 
interfering with what had been done in Mer- 
eia. By Weſſex we are to underſtand all. the 
country ſouth of the Thames, and by Mercia, 
all north of it. In Hardicanute's abſence, 
Goodwin managed all in Weſſex: 
ſecing he could not obtain his end by- force of 
arms, endeavoured to bring him over by fair 
means, and ſo managed his matters, that 


4 


come into England, got Harold to be acknow- 
ledged king of Weflex with all the eaſe imagin- 
able, and now he was in reality king of all 
England. He died without iflue 1039, in the 
gth year of his reign. 
marks on every port, toward fitting out 16 
ſhips; and made a law, that, if any Welch- 
man, coming into England without leave, 


NM 


right hand ſhould be cut off. | 
HA'ROLD II. ſon of Earl Goodwin, ſuc- 
geeded Edward the Confeſlor, 1065, and had 


al 
2 


cauſed juſtice to be impartially adminiſtered. 
The duke of Normandy, having long enter- 
tained thoughts of ſucceeding to the crown 
of England upon Edward's death, being moved 
thereto, either by the verbal promiſe or will 
of that prince, but much more by his own 
ambition, was enraged, that Harold had, con- 
trary to his oath, ſet himſelf up for king. 
But Harold now met with. great uneaſineſs 
from his brother Toſton, who was endea- 
veuring to dethrone him, and, being aſſiſted 
by the earl of Flanders, greatly infeſted the 
Engliſh coaſts, 


ſe 


his ſhips, and was driven on the coaſts of Nor- 
way, and there met with what he deſired. 
He perſuaded Harfager, king of Norway, to 
join with him, and they entered the Tyne 
with 300 ſhips, landed and ravaged the coun- 
try, and took York. Harold came up with 
them at Stamford Bridge en the Derwent. 
They were poſted on the other fide of the 
bridge, ſo that Harold could not come at 
them without firſt making himſelf maſter of 
5 bridge, which the Norwayans bravely 
e 


alone de ſended the bridge for no ſmall time 
againſt the whole Engliſh army; but at laſt, 
he being lain, after he had, as it is ſaid, 
killed 40 men with his own hands, Harold 
became maſter of the bridge, and led his army 
over: and now a very obſtinate and bloody 
battle was fought between two numerous 
armies, no leſs than 60,000 of a fide, which 
laited trom ſeven in the morning to three in 
the afternoon; and at length Harold gained a 
complete victory, Harfager and Toſton being 
both ſlain. 
people of expence, or for whatever reaſon it 
was, kept the ſpoils to himſelf, which railed 
ſuch diſconteats in the army, as proved detri- 


mental to his affairs aſterwards. William, {make one puſh. more beiore it was dark, © 


dne 


HAR 


* 


Harold, 


oodwin on a ſudden became his friend; and, 
der pretence that Hardicanute neglected to 


He laid a tax of 8 
ould be taken on this fide Offa's ditch, his 


I the qualifications requiſite to the forming 
great prince. He leflened the taxes, and 


However, an army being 
nt againſt him, he was obliged to return to 


fended, being encouraged. by one man, who 


But Harold, whether to eaſe the 


* 


duke of Normandy, had, ſoon after 

death, ſent ambaſſadors. to Harold, — ö 
him to deliver up the crown, and, in rage 
refuſal, to charge him with breach of his oath 

and to declare war againſt him. Harold wg 
turned for anſwer, that the duke had no right 
to the crown, that the oath was extorted 
from him, was therefore null and void, aud 
that he would defend his own right againſt all 
oppoſers. The duke of Normandy got the 
pope's approbation of his deſign, who ſent him 
a conſecrated banner, with a golden agnus Dei, 
and one of St, Peter's hairs. Harold had 
equipped a large fleet, and raiſed a numerous 
army, which, after waiting a great while for 
the duke, he had given orders for the diſtand. 
ing, juſt before he heard of Harfager and 
Toſton's invaſion, The duke landed at Pe. 
venſey, in Suſſex, Sept. 29, 1066, and buik 
a fort there; and then marched along the 
ſhore as far as Haſtings, where he built ano. 
ther ſtrong fort, and waited for the coming of 
the enemy. Harold was ftill in the north, 
not expecting their coming till the ſpring 
but as ſoon as he was informed of their atri- 
val, he marched with the utmoſt expedition 
to London, where the nobility came in to 
him, promiſing their aſſiſtance ; but he found 
his army much diminiſhed by the loſſes at 
Stamford bridge, and multitudes deſerting 
through diſcontent. "However, having drawn 

all his forces together, he marched and en- 

camped about ſeven miles from the Norman 

army, reſolying to give them battle, The 

Engliſh ſpent the night in ſinging and ca- 

rouſing, as if "ſure of the victory; and 
the Normans, in preparing for the fight, 
and praying to God for ſucceſs. On Oct. 14, 
the two armies engage; the battle began 
with great fury and equal bravery on both 
ſides. The Engliſh were at firſt very much 
annoyed by the long bows of- the Normans, 
a way of fighting they had not been uſed to, 
which put them in ſome diſorder ; but reco- 
vering themſelves, the ö 
the Normans, that they were forced to give 
back a little, who, renewing the attack, 
met with as vigorous. a reſiſtance as before, 
the Engliſh having much the advantage of 
them with their bills, which were their m- 
cient weapons; nor was it in the power of the 
Normans to break their ranks, which remam- 
ed impenetrable, till the duke thought of 2 
ſtratagem, which was, for his men to retreat 
as they were. fighting, as if they were _ 
to fly. This emboldened 2 yr _ 
upon their retiring enemy, and in i 
— they — their ranks; and then the 
Normans fell on the diſordered Engliſh, and 
made a terrible ſlaughter of them. Horns 
Harold rallied his troops, and the Eog/1 4 
killed great numbers of the Normans _ 
preſerved their ranks, The battle had lat 


drew on, whilſt victory yet ſeemed to remain 
in ſulpence. But the duke had 2 mind to 


- 


ſo warmly engaged 


a 3 iht now 
from ſeven in the morning, and night wo | 
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HAR 
#rice the Engliſh from their ſtation. In this 
fatal attack Harold was ſlain, by an arrow 
ſhot into his brains ; at which the Engliſh 
being quite diſmayed, betaok themſelves to 
flight, and the Normans obtained a complete 
victory. Thus feil the brave Harold, in his 
country's cauſe, after a turbulent reign of 9 
months and 9 days; and with him totally 
ended the empire of the Anglo-Saxons in 
England, which had begun, in the perſon of 
Hengiſt, above 600 years before. 


HARP, /. [hearp» Sax. ] a muſical inftru-|- 


ent itrung with wire, and ſtruck with the fin- 
ge In Aſtronomy, the name of a conſtella- 


ion. 
K To HARP, v. . [ harper, Fr.] to play on 
the harp. Figuratively, to touch any parti- 
cular paſſion ; to dwell on a ſubject, | 
Ha'RPER, J. a player on the _ 
HA'RPING-IRON, or HA'RPOON, F. 
barpago, Lat.] a bearded dart, with a line 
tifencd to the handle, with which whales or 
other large fin are caught. 
HARPOONE'ER, /. [harponeur, Fr. Ihe that 
darts or throws the harpoon in whale-fiſhing. 
HA'RPINGS, / in a ſhip, properly denote 
the breadth at the bow, Some alſo give the 
ſame name to the ends. of the bends that are 
tattened into the (tern. 9 
HA RPSICORD, /. a muſical inſtrument 
of the ſtring kind, played after the ſame man- 
rer as an organ. It has one or two ſets of 
keys, which, being fingered, move a jack, by 
which means the ſtrings are ſtruck, which are 
{tetched on the table of the inſtrument. 
HA'RPY, / { plural harpies] [ harpyia, Lat.] 
a poctical monſter of the bird kind, feigned 


b 

rugged, applied to the touch. Unpleafing, 
ſevere, or rigorous, applied to treatment. 

HA'RSHLY, ad. ſourly, or like unripe 
fruit, applied to taſte. In a violent manner. 
In a crabbed, _ or 2 manner. Se- 
verely or rigorouſly. Rough and diſpleaſing 
to the ear, applied to ſound.” 2 

HA'RSHNESS, /. ſourneſs ; roughneſs; 
erabbedneſs; moroſeneſs. l 

HART, /. ¶ heort, Sax. ] a male of the deer 
kind, the female of which is a hind or roe. 
HA'RTFORD, and not HE RT FORD, if 
its origin be derived from a hart, the arms 
of the place, deer being formerly very uume- 
rous in this t of the country, is the 
ſhire-town. of eee and hundred of the 
ſame name, in England. It has a market on 
Saturdays; is ſeated on the river Lea, and has 
been much more conſiderable than it is at 
preſent; for it is much decayed ſince the great 
road was turned through Ware. However, it 
is ſtill the place where the aflizes are held, 
and has the title of an earldom; ſends two 
members to parliament ; and is 21 miles N. 
of London. 

HA'RTFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
31 miles in length, and 28 in breadth; 


it is bounded on the E. by Eſſex, on the 


W. by Buckinghamſhire, on the N. by Cam- 
bridgefhire and Bedfordſhire, and on the 8. 
by Middleſex, It contains eight market-towns, 
whereof only two ſend members to parlia« 
ment, namely, Hartford and St. Albans. It 
abounds in corn, river-fiſh, - ſheep, and fat 
cattle ; and the air is good all over the coun- 


ty. The principal rivers are, the Lea, the 


Cola, and the Hunton. Hartfofd is the ca- 


to haye had the face of a woman, the claws [pital town. ' 


wing, Ke. of a bird, remarkable for rapaci- 
0uin2's, and on that account uſed to ſignify a 
menus or exceedingly covetous perſon. 
HA'RQUEBUSS, J. a hand-gun. See Ar- 
QUESUSE, | 
To HA'RRASS, v. a. [ barraſſer, Fr.] to 
veary ; to fatigue; to tire or make feeble with 
lacur and uneaſineſs; to lay a country watte 
dy continual inroads, 
HARRASS, /. waſteor diſturbance, 
HARRIDAN, / a derayed ſtrumpet. 
HA'RRIER, /. a hound of excellent ſcent, 
anc great eagerneſs aſter the game. 
HYRROW, [hdrrs] {. [ charrout, Fr.] 2 
line of timbers eroſſing each other, ſet with 
et) ot iron, and drawn over plowed and ſown 


1 


= d to bk the clods, and cover the ſeeds 
101 eart 5 

To HARROW, [ harrs)] v. 4. to draw a 
barrow over ground, Figuratively, to tear 
or np up, To pillage, ſtrip, or lay waſte. 
1oLitturd, or put into alarm or commotion. 
_ To HARRY, v. a. {barer, Fr. ] to diſturb; 
g f auto eommotion; to alarm or confuſe; 
0 ruffle, ; 
HARSH, {berviſche, Teut.] roughly 
* EY to tate. Rough or diſagreeable 

applied to ſound. Crabbed, moroſe, 


a pes; applie | 
t ils 2 0 che temper. Rough wad 


HA'RTLAND, a town in ,Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated near 
the Severn - ſea, near a cape or promontory called 
Hartland-point, 21g miies W. by S. of Lon? 
don. 

HA'RTLEPOOL, a ſea-port town of the 
county of Durham, with a market on Mon- 
days. It is commodiouſly ſeated on the ſea- 
ſhore, and is partly ſurrounded with rocks and 
hills ; is a pretty large place, but the market 
is come to nothing. It is 254 miles N. by W. 
of London. 

HARTLEY-RO'W, a village in Hamp- 


ſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Baſingſtoke, and 


in the road from London to Saliſbury. 

HA RTSHORN, /. in Medicine, the 
horn of a hart, called the red deer. Its ſalt 
is uſed as a ſudorific, its ſpirit has all the vir- 
tues of volatile alkalies; and they are both 
uſed for bringing people out of fits, by being 
applied to the noſe. The raſpings are, by 
boiling in water, formed into jellies for con- 
ſumptive people; and the bone, being calcined 
and powdered, is uſed to abſorb acidities in 
the ſtomach, and as drink when boiled in 
water, in diarrheas. 

HA'RVEST, . {berfeft, Sax. ] theſeaſonof 
reaping and gathering in corn; corn 2 


| 


reaped, and gathered in. Figuratively, the 
3 ; product 
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ſtationed that go to Holland. 


council. 


HAS 
ut or reward of a perſon's labour. 

HA'RVEST-HOME, /. the ſong ſung by 
reapers at the feaſt made tor having inned the 
harveſt, 

HA'RVEST.MAN, /. one who laboura at 
the harveſt, * | 

HA'RWICH, a ſea-port town of Eſſex, 
with a market on Tueſdays and Fridays. It 
is ſtrong both by nature and art, and is ſur- 
rounded on three parts by the ſea and the river 
Stour: it ts not very large, but well inhabited 
and frequented; and here the packet- boats are 
It is a borough- 
town, ſends two members to parliament, and 
has a commodious harbour. 
a mayor, eight aldermen, and 2 
It is 514 miles N. E. of London. 

To HASH, v. 1. {hacher, Fr.] to mince, 
or cut into ſmall pieces. To mingle, uſed 
with up. 
HA'SLEMERE, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on the edge 
of the county, next Hampſhire, and ſends two 
members to parliament. This borough is go- 
verned by a conſtable, and has two paved ſtreets. 
It is 42 miles S. W. of London. 

HA'SLET, or HA'RSLET, /. f haſtier, Fr.] 


common 


the entrails of a hog, conſiſting of the heart, 


— — ne 
—— — 


liver, &c. generally applied to them when in- 
cloſed in a membrane, and roaſted or baked. 
HA SLINGDON, a town of Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It is 193 4 
miles N. N. W. of London. 
HASP, /. | h&/pe, Sax. | a claſp folded over 
a ſtaple, and faſtened with a padlock ; a ſmall 


iron or braſs faſtening into a door; -a kind of 


hank going into an eye or loop, uſed for faſt- 
ening ſhoes, necklaces, &c. 
To HASP, v. u. to fhut with a haſp, 
HA'SSOCK, /. | haſeck, Teut: ] a round or 


eylindrical mat, ſtuffed, on which a perſon 


kneels at church. 
HAST, the ſecond perſ. ſingular of Have, 
declined thus, I have, thou ha ſt, be hath. 


HASTE, /,. [afte, Fr. | hurry ; ſpeed; the 
act of doing a thing quickly for want of longer 


time. Paſhon ; vehemence. 
To HASTE, or MA'STEN, v. . 


| now in ruins; and its harbour is miintaing 


It is governed by|keep the crown froin ſtretching, or, if too 


[ hafter, | the hatches of a ſhip. 
Fr.] to move or walk with ſwiftneſs ; to do a 
thing in a ſhort time; to be in a hurry; to 


HAT 


by a ſmall river. It is 64 mil, 

ek 5 4 25 8. E. of Log. 
HA'STY, a. [ haſtif, Fr.] moving with fit, 
neſs ; quick, or ſpeedy. Soon 1 
plied to the temper or humour. =. 
cipitate, or | undertaking. without thought 
Early ripe. Haſty pudding, a avs Fn 
of milk and flour, or of oatmeal and water 
3 quick together. Syxox. Haſty _ 
ates more to action or blows: paſſiona 
ſeldom farther than words. * 
HAT, /. ¶bæt, Sax. ] a covering for the bead 
HA'TBAND, /. a itriug tied round a hat t, 


large, to make it fit the head better; a piece 
of filk or crape worn round the crown of a hat 
in mourning. 

To HATCH, v. 4. | becken, Teut.] to pro. 
duce young from eggs z to quicken an egg by 


tion. Figuratively, to contrive or proj 
HATCH, J. a brood proceeding from eggs; 
the act of excluding or producing young 
from the egg. — „ diſcloſure or 
diſcovery. A ſhort or half door; an opens 
ing over a door, which is cloſed or ſhut by 
a board moving on hipges, In the plural; the 
doors, or openings, in a ſhip, by which pers 
fons deſcend from one deck to another. 7s K 
under hatches, means to be in a ſtate of igno- 
miny, poverty, or depreſſion. 
10 HA"'TCHEL, v. @. | hacheley, Teut.] to 
beat flax, in order to ſeparate the fibrous from 
the brittle part. 
HA'TCHEL, /. [ hachel, Tevt.] the inſtru. 
ment with which flix is beaten. 
HA'TCHET, /. | hachette, Fr. ] a ſmall ue. 
HA'TCHET FACE, /. an ugly face; ſo 
called, according to Johnſon, becauſe ſuch a 
one might be hewn with a hatchet. 
HA'TCHMENT, / { corrupted from at- 
chievement] the arms of a perſon who is dead, 
painted on a ſquare board, and placed with an 
angle downwards, over the door where be 
lived, or fixed againſt the wall of a church. 
HA'TCHWAY, /. the way over or through 


To HATE, v. a. [hatian, Sax.] to regard 
as an object which may affect us with pain; or 


uicken a perſon's motion, or drive to a to deteſt on account of its being evil and repug* 


wifter pace. 


HA'STILY, ad. in a ſhort time ; without 


delay; in a hurry, or raſhly ; paſſionately, 


HA'STINESS, /. ſpeed or expedition; 2 
performance executed ina hurry ; anger; teſ- 


tineſs. | 
HA'STINGS, J. peas that come early. 


* HA'STINGS, a town of Suſſex, with two 
It is 
one of the Cinque ports, and noted tor being 
the place where William the Conqueror landed, 
It has only one church, which is of ſtone, 
and about 300 houſes, built with brick and 
There is no manufacture carried on 


markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, 


ſtone. 


nant to the law of morality, of our country, 
or of God. Synoxn. To bate implies an 
averſion actuated by revenge; to abber, an 
averſion to that for which we have a natural 
antipathy ; to /oath-is more applicable to foo; 
to deteſt implies averſion actuated by diſap- 
probation, ; ; 

HATE, / an averſion in the mind from 
any thing or perſon which is conſidered 35 
capable, or willing, to affect us with pain, 
together with a deſire of procuring the pain 
or the unhappineſs. to the perſon whe is con” 
ſidered as having ſuch an intention; deteſſa· 
tion. 


here, and the chief employment of the peo- P HAT EFU IL, à. that which cauſes abher- 


ple is fiſhing. It had once a firong caſtle, rence, averſion, or deteſtation 3 deteſting, | 


oo 


U 
b 
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HAV 


nalicious, . F 

n FFII. ad. in an odious, or abo- 
minable manner; in ſuch a manner as to cauſe 
averſion, deteſtation, or hatred. = "IR 

HA'TEFULNESS, J. the quality which 
renders a perſon or thing the object of hatred. 

HA'TER, /. > who _ a ſtrong averſion 

ill- will to a perſon or thing. 
1 TEIELD, a town of Hartfordſhire, 
Vith a market on Thurſdays. Hete the ear] 
of Saliſbury has a handſome palace, called 
Hatheld-houſe. It is 194 miles N. N. W. of 


don. 

10" FIELD-BROAD-OAK, a town of 
Eſſex, with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeat- 

ei oa a branch of the river Lea, near a foreſt 
of the ſame name. It is go miles E. N. E. of 

ondon. 

; HATH, the third perſon ſingular of Hav 4 
Hatb properly belongs to the ſerious and ſo- 
lemn ; bas to the familiar. The ſame may be 
obſerved of doth and dot. 

HATHERLEY, a town of Devonſhire, 

wit a market on Fridays. It is a ſmall 
lace, and has one goed inn, It is 201 miles 
by. S. ot London. 

HA TRED, /. the thought, or the pain, 
which any thing preſent or abſent is apt to 
roduce in us; the averſion or paſſion, which 
is occaſioned by conſidering a thing as apt to 
cauſe us pain, or by confidering a perſon as 

wiitully endeavouring to thwart our happineſs. 

To HA'TTER, v. a. to harraſs, weary, or 

wear out with fatigue, 

HA'TTER, /. one who makes hats. 
HA'TTOCK, J. [attock, Erſe] a ſhock of 
corn, | 
HAVANNA, a ſea-port town af America, 

in the iſland of Cuba, and on the N. W. part 
6f it, oppoſite to Florida. It is famous for its 
harbour, which is ſo large that it may hold 
1200 veſſels, and yet the mouth is ſo narrow 
that only one ſnip can enter at a time. This 
1s the place where all the ſhips that come from 
tie Spaniſh ſettlements rendezvous on their 
return to Spain. It is near two miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains about 2000 inhabi- 
tuats, conſiſting of Spaniards, Mulattoes, and 

Negroes. The entrance into the harbour is 
vel! defended by forts and platforms of great 
duns: and the biſhop of St. Jago reſides here, 
4: vel] as moſt men of faſhion and fortune be- 
longing to the iſland, It was taken by the 
Engliſh in 1762; but reſtored to the Spaniards 
by the treaty of peace in 1763. Lon. 84. 10. 
W. lat, 23. ©. N. 

HA'VANT, a town of Hampſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. 

8. - Londen. 

AU'BERK, . [haube : 

of rai 5 — 77 old Fr ] a coat 
. lo HAVE, v. a. [preter. and part; pal. 
42, | baben, Goth. ] to find, or not to be with. 

ut; to poſſeſs; to wear; to bear or carry. It 

: — uſed as an auxiliary word in moſt 

an languages, but is [ - 

A Pa. — A t is particularly bor 


It is 644 miles W. by | 


HAU 

| HA'VEN, /. [baven, Belg.] a port, har- 
bour, or a part of the ſea running up into the 
land, where ſhips may ride ſaſe from ſtorms. 
D a place or ſhelter ; refuge from 
ger. | 1 f 

HA'VENER, /. an overſeer of a port. 
HA'VER, J. one who poſſeſſes any 


ing. 

HA'VERFORDWEST, a town of South 
Wales, in Pembrokeſhire, with two mar- 
kets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays. It is a 
town and county of itſelf, and commodiouſly 
ſeated on the fide of a hill, and on a creek of 
Milford-haven, over which there is a ſtone 
bridge. It is a large, handſome place, with 
ſeveral good houſes, and contains three pariſh- 
churches ; has a conſiderable trade, with ſe- 
veral , veſſels belonging to it; and ſends one 
member to parliament. The aflizes and 
county gaol are kept here; and it had once a 
wall and caſtle, now demoliſhed. It is a 
mayor town, and near it there are ſeveral 
gentlemen's ſeats. It is 2394 miles W. by N. 
of London. | 

HA'VERHILL, a town of Suffolk, with 
a market on Wedneſdays. It has a pretty large 
church, one Preſbyterian and one Quaker's 
meeting, with about goo poor clay houſes, and 
one wide ſtreet, not paved. It has a conſider- 


able manufactory of checks, cottons, and fuſti- 


ans, and is £9 miles N. E. of London. 

HAUGH.HAUGH, or HAW-HAW, /. 
[ Zeeh, Sax, ] a dry ditch, whoſe oppoſite fides 
decline ſo as to meet and form an acute angle 
at the bottom, where it is generally defended 
by rails. Theſe ditches are much uſed at the 
extremities of gardens, to incloſe ground, with- 
out hindering the proſpet. 

HAUGHT, [haut | a. | haut, Fr.] proud; 
or inſolent through pride. 

HA'UGHTILY, [ haztily] ad. proudly; or 
prizing too highly. In an inſolent, arrogant, 
or very proud manner. ER 

HA'UGHTINESS, [ haxtineſs] /. the qua» 
lity of being poſſeſſed with too great a conceit 
of our own good qualities, and too mean an opi- 
nion of thoſe which belong to others, 

HA'UGHTY, [hawy] a. [ bautaine, Fr.] 
inſolent, or behaying contemptucuſly to others, 
from too high an opinion of ourſelves. 

HAVING, . poſſeſſion; eſtate or fortune. 
The act or ſtat of poſſeſſing or enjoying. Be- 
haviour; regularity ; ſtill retained in the Scot- 
tiſh dialect. | 

HA'VIOUR, /. conduct, or the manner in 
which a perſon treats another; civility ; gen» 
teel addreſs. Seldom uſed. 

To HAUL. See Hats. 

HAUM, /. ftraw, or the ſtalks of beans and 

eas. | 

P HAUNCH, J. { hanche, Fr.] the thigh ; the 
hindermoſt thigh of veniſon ; the rear; the 
kind part; the latter part, | 

To HAUNT, v. a. { hanter, Fr.] to frequent; 
to be much about any place or perſon ; uſed 
ſometimes of one who comes without being 


welcome. 3 | 
| HAUNT, 


— — 


"HAUNT, / a place frequented by any 
perſon; frequency, or the habit of being fre- 
quently in a certain place, 

HA'VOCK, / 1 Brit.] the act of 


tants ; devaſtation. 

HAU TBO, [pton, Sey] /. [haut and 
Bis, Fr.] a muſical inſtrument of the wind 
kind, ſhaped like a flute, except its ſpread- 
ing wider towards the bottom, F: rniſhe with 
a reed to found with, and deriving its name 
from its tone, being higher than that of the 
violin. In Botany, applied to a large ſpecies 
of ſtrawberries. | 

HAW, J. | hag, Sax. ] a ſort of berry, the 
fruit of the hawthorn, Among Farriers, it is 
an excreſcence reſembling a griſtle, growing 
under the nether eye-lid or eye of a horſe, 
oak it not timely removed, will put it quite 

t. ; 

To HAW, v. . to ſpeak ſlowly, with 
much heſitation, and frequent intermiſſions. 

HA'WTHORN, F/. the thorn generally 
growing in hedges, and bearing haws. 

HA'WARDEN,” or HA'RWARDEN, a 
village of N. Wales, in Flintſhire, 5 miles 
S. W. of Cheſter. 

HAWK, /. [ beg, Brit.] a bird of prey, 
formerly manned, reclaimed, bred, and made 
uſe of to catch other birds ; an effort made in 
the throat, attended with a noiſe, to force 
phlegm from thence. 

To HAWK, v. 2. to catch birds with a 
hawk ; to force up phlegm from the throat 
with a noiſe ; to ſell any thing, by crying it 
in the ſtreets, from hoc, Teut. 

HA'WKED, 4. crooked or formed like 
a hawk's bill. 

HA'WKER, /. [from bock, Teut. ] one who 
ſells wares by crying them about ſtreets, parti- 
cularly applied to thoſe who ſel! newſpapers. 

HA'WKSHEAD, a town in Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Mondays. Ir is ſeated in a 
hilly country, and has a free grammar-ſchool, 
It is 2734 miles N. N. W. of London. 

HA'WSER, J. in the ſea language, is a 
large rope, or kind of ſmall cable, ferving for 
various uſes aboard a ſhip, as to faſten the 
main and fere ſhrouds, to warp a ſhip as ſhe 
lies at anchor, and wind her up to it by a 
capſtan. 2 

HA WSEs, /. round holes in a ſhip under 
her head, thro* which the cables paſs when 
ſhe is at anchor. 

HAY, a town of Brecknockſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated between 


| 


' Plundering a country, or killing its inhabi-] 


** 


HA ZAR D. /. [bexaid, r Ache 
dent; any ching — happens Idee ee 
foreſeen or predetermined ; danger, or 4 0 
ſibility of danger; a game played with dice, 


To HA'ZARD, v. a. [ bazarder, Fr. Itoex. 


poſe to chance or a bility of danger 
venture; to run LG 2 * 


HA'ZARDABLE, 4. venture ſome; liable 

to chance. | 

f eee. ＋. oe who does a thing 
without any certain "knowledge or regard 
its ee | His; x 

HA'ZARDOUS, 4. dangerous; 

a poſſibility of danger ; liable to — png 

HA'ZARDOUSLY, ad. in fuch a manner 
as to be expofed to danger. 

* HAZ E, v. u. to be foggy, miſty, ot 
cloudy. 

HAZE, , a fog er miſt, 

HA'ZEL, /. [ hazel, Belg. Jin Botany, a tres 
bearing nuts. 

HAZ EL, a. conſiſting or made of hazel, 
Of a light brown, or the colour of hazel, ap- 
plied to colour. 

HA'ZELLY, à. of the colour of harel, or 
W 4] . 

Z, 4. dark; foggy; miſty; cloudy, a 
went, OT 

HE, pronoun. [his genit. him accil, and 
dat. ] This word is ſubſtituted for a perſon's 
name, in order-to prevent its being too often 
repeated in a diſcourſe; and is applied only to 
males. Sometimes it is uſed E my Its 
ference to any foregoing word, and then ſg 
nifies all mankind collectively, or any perſon 
indefinitely. ** He is never poor that little 
hath ; but he that much deſires. A man, of 
male being. Generally uſed in Compoſition 
to expreſs the male of any ſpecies. 

AD, [ the a in this word, and all its com- 
pounds and derivatives, 18 dropped in pronun- 
ciation—as hed, hed-ake, hedy, &c. ] /. [Sax.] 
the uppermoſt part of an animal, which con- 


pal, or leading perſon, applied to ſocieties or 
communities. The face, „front, or foremoſt 
part of an army; hence, to turn head, is to 
attack. Reſiſtance; as, to make bead.” 
Spontaneous reſolution. Individual. The top 
of any thing, particularly applied to ſuch as 
are bigger than the other parts. The ſurface, 
or that which riſes to the ſurface, of liquors. 
The upper part of a bed; „the bed's brad.” 
The blade of an axe; * the head ſlippeth 
from the helve.“ Bar. Power; force; 
dominion, Strength, applied to liquors. The 


the rivers Wyll and Dulas, and is a pretty 


principal topics or articles of a diſcourſe, 


ood town, It is 151 miles W. by S. of The ſource of a ſtream. A crifis or pitch. In 


ondon. 
HAY, / 
dried to feed cattle with. 


to dance round a couple of perſons who are 


dancing at the ſame time. 

HA'Y-MAKER, /. oneemployed in turn- 
ing graſs when cut for hay. 

HA'YSTACK, J. a large quantity of hay 
laid in a heap. 0 


J Anatomy, the extremity of a bone or a muſcle, 
[hieg, Sax.] graſs mowed and In Architecture, an ornament of carved -y 
To dance the hay, is ſerving for the key of an arch or plat-ban . 


In Surgery, a ſtate of maturity or ripeneſs. 
G The * when come to a bead.” Had 
and ears, the whole perſon. Head and ſhoulders, 
violently ; unnaturally ; forcedly. SY non. 
Head agrees beſt with regard to arrangement i 


61 with reſpect to ſubordination. * 


tains the brains. Figuratively, a chief, princi- . 
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HEA | 


the head of 2 battalion or ſhip, the chf off cure a perſon who has been wounded or fick. 
In Surgery, to unite or conſolidate” the lips of 


rty or an undertaking. 


HEA 


Neuterly, to grow well, applied to wounds or 


10 HEAD, v. 4. to march before ; to|a wound or ulcer, Figuratively, to reconcile. 
command or lead an army z to cut eff a per- b 
ores, 


ſon's head. To W any thing with a head. 
* s ot trees. 
i RAE, . a pain in the head. 

HE'AD-BAND, J. a fillet or bandage tied 
round the head. In Book-binding, the band 
at each end of a book. . 1 x 

HE'AD-BOROUGH, [hed-boro] ſ. pri- 
marily the chief of a frank-pledge ; at preſent 
a petty conſtable. 

HEADER, / one who heads, or puts heads 
to, pins or nails. 

" HEADINESS, /. hurry 3 raſhneſs; or 
obſtinate perſeverance in one's owrt opinion. 

HEADLAND, /. a promontory or Cape. 

HEADLESS, a, without a head; be- 
kexded, Without a chief or ruler, applied to 
a ſociety or community, Obſtinate ; incon- 
Gderate 3 raſh, perhaps inſtead of heedleſs. 

HEADLONG, @. with the head foremoſt 
in 2 fall; raſh 3 thoughtleſs ; without medi- 
tation; ſudden or precipitate. _ 

HEADLONG, ad. with the head firſt or 
foremott ; raſhly, or without thought; haſtily, 
or without delay. 

HE'aD-MOUL.D-SHOT, / in Medicine, 
a diſeaſe in children, wherein the ſutures of 
the iku!l, particularly the coronal, ride, or 
have their edges cloſed over each other. As 

this is an irremediable diferder, nurſes and 
parents ought to be very careful how they 
promote it by forehead=cloths and other me- 
thods, which they ignorantly make uſe of, 
w they ſay, to cloſe the mould. 

HEADPIECE, { hedpeeſs] ſ. armour for 
the head; a helmet. Among Seamſtreſſes, 
that part of a cap or bonnet which goes over 
the crown of the head. Figuratively, under- 
ſtanding, or judgment. N 
HF AD- UART ERS, , the place of ge- 
rerz] rendezvous or lodgment for ſoldiers, 

HEADSHIP, /. dignity; authority; the 
condition or ſtate of a ruler or governor. 

HEADSMAN, /. an executioner; or one 
who beheads malefactors. | 

HEADSTONE, /. the chief ſtone, or 
that which is placed firſt in a corner, whether 
at the top, to adorn and ſtrengthen, or at the 
bottom, to ſecure and ſuppert it. A tombſtone 
paced at the head of a grave, 

HE'ADSTRONG, a. obſtinate; unruly ; 
er not eaſily governed. Sy NON. Prepoſſelfed 
ad 9piniated, imply a mind ftrongly preju- 

diced; obi nate and bead ſtramg, an unruly will; 
1"/4!zated, ſome loſs of reaſon, which occa- 
5 an inflexibility of temper or behaviour, 

to be prepęlſelſed, opiniated, or infatu- 
4. 18 involuntary ; to be obflinate, or Head. 
for gs | voluntary. 
1 „ b. a. raſh, or without delibe- 

on; obſtinate, or not to be governed. 


HE'ALER, 1 4 one who cures , 
wounds, or removes diſeaſes. | 
HEALING, [| hetling] part. mild; gentle; 
pacific, or eaſily reconciled; applied to the 
temper. Curing, applied to medicine. 
HEALTH, pron. heltþ; the a in this word, 
and all its compounds and derivatives, bein 
dropped in S . [from hel, Sk. 
applied to the body, a proper diſpoſition of the 
ſeveral parts to perform their reſpective fune- 
tions, without any impediment or ſenſation 
of pain, Applied to the mind, a juſt diſpo- 
ſition of the mind and rational powers, to 
perform their reſpective offices, without being 
impeded by paſſion, or biaſſed by any undue 
influence, A ceremony uſed in drinking, 
wherein a perſon withes another health. | 
HE'ALTHFUL, 3. free from pain or fick. 
neſs; that which may promote the dominion 
of reaſon, or advancement of virtue, by ftifling 
the violence of paſſion, and by leſſening the 
force of vicious habits. ; 
HE'ALTHFULLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to promote health. 
HE'ALTHFULNESS, J. the ſtate of be. 
ing well, or enjoying health ;- the quality of 
promoting or preſerving health. / 
HEA'LTHINESS, F. the ſtate of enjoying 
health, free from any interval of fidknels. 
HEA'LTHLESS, / weak; ſickly; infirm. 
HEA'LTHSOME, «a. contributing to the 
reſervation of health. a 
HEA! LTHV, à. 
ſickneſs; ſound. | 
HEAM, [hreem] J. in beaſts, is the ſame as 
ſecundines or after-birth in women. 
HEAP, [heep] /. [ heap, Sax. ] any collee- 
tion of things thrown upon each other; & 
crowd or multitude 3 a throng; a cluſter or 
number of perſons aſſembled together. SY - 
x ON. Heap implies no other order in the ar- 
rangement of things one upon another than 
that which riſes by chance; pile rather means 
things put up regular 


in health; free from 


throw together, or upon one another 3 to ae- 
cumulate, pile up, or acquire abundantly; to 
add to ſomething elſe. | 
HEA'PER, [ hetper] /. one who piles, 
throws, or places ſeveral things upon each 
other. a 

To HEAR, [heer] v. n. [Hyran, Sax. ] to 
enjoy the faculty by which ſounds are diſtin- 
guiſhed; to perceive a ſound ; to liſten or 
hearken to; to be told or informed of by 
words. Neuterly, to give audience; to give 
a perſon permiſſion to ſpeak, and to attend or 
liſten to him when ſpeaking. To try. To 


Strong, or apt to affect the head, applied to ing the ear ſtruck with any ſound ; to hearken 


liquors, 


means to lend an ear, in order to hear. 


19 HEAL, [heel] v. 4. [Lbælan, Saz. to HEA'RER, [brtrer] J. one who * 
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ly. 5 : 
To HEAP, es) ©. a. [ heapian, Sax. ] to 


acknowledge. SyNON. To hear, implies har- 
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to any diſcourſe ſpoken by another; ene who 
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HE A 


perceives what another ſpeaks; one who is 
informed of ſomething, by words, which he 
does not ſee. 

HEA'RING, [hetring] /. the ſenſe by 
which ſounds are perceived; audience; a ju- 
dicial trial; the reach of the ear, or the diſ- 


| tance within which ſounds can be perceived. 


To HEA'RKEN, [harten] v. n. to liſten 
attentively to what a perſon ſays. 
HEARKENER, COT J. à liſtener, 
or one who attends and pays à regard to what is 
ſpoken by another. 

HE'ARSAY, [hetrſay] /. that which a per- 
ſon does not know for certain himſelf, but 


gathers from rumour or common fame. 


HEARSE, L : a covered carriage, 
hung with black cloth, &c. in which dead 
bodies are conveyed to the place of interment. 
HEART, /. ſthe e in this word, as well as 
in all its compounds and derivatives, is drop- 
ped in 1 as, hart, hart-ach, 
harten, harty, &c. &c. &c. /. | heort, Sax. ] a 
muſculous body, ſituated on the left fide of 
an animal, which, by its alternate contraction 
and dilatation, keeps up the circulation of the 
blood, and is conſidered as the cauſe of vital 
heat or motion. In popular and ſcripture 
language, it is taken for the ſeat of courage or 
affetion. Figuratively, the chief or principal 
part; the inner part of any thing. Paſſions ; 
anxiety; concern. Diſpoſition of mind. The 
heart is conſidered as the ſeat of tenderneſs ; 
2 hard heart therefore is cruelty. Courage, or 
ſpirit, oppoſed to deſpair or dejeftion. Uſed 
with get, deliver, or fay, ſtrength of memory. 
The inward receſſes of the mind. The mind, 
or conſcience. Strength, or power of produc- 
ing, applied to foil. To leſe one's heart, is to 
be very much enamoured, or to fall ſo deeply 
in love, that reaſon cannot controul the affecti- 
on. To take to heart, is to be zealous, earneſt, 
ſolicitous, or grieved about any thing. To find 
in the heart, is not to be entirely or much 
averſe to, Heart is often uſed, in Compo- 
fition, foPthe mind, ſoul, or affection. 

HEA'RP-ACH, / ſorrow; pain; anguiſh 
of mind. 

HEA'RT-BREAK, / exceſſive ſorrow, 

HEA'RT-BREAKING, à. over-powering 
with ſorrow. 

HEA'RT-BREAKING, F. exceſſive or 
overpowering grief. 

HEA'RT-BURN, /. in Medicine, a pain 
at the mouth of the ſtomach, cauſed either 
by an alcali or acid prevailing in the ſto- 


mach. 

HEA'RT-BURNED, a. uneaſy or diſ- 
contented. | 

HEA'RT-BURNING, /. See HEART - 
BURN. Figuratively, diſcontent; grudge; 
or ſecret enmity. 

HEA'RT-DEAR, «a. dear as one's life; 
ſincerely and highly beloved. | 

HE'ART-EASE, /. tranquillity ; quiet; 
a ſtate of mind undiſturbed by any paſſion. 

HEA'RTED, à. diſpoſed or inclined, It | 


[is only uſed in C 


HEA 
ufeq ion : 3, bard, 
hearted, inclined to cruelty ; not 

ed with diſtreſs, or — * 


treaties. 

To HEA'RTEN, V. ah: 
animate a perſon to an attempt: 
from a ſtate of dejeftion ; to 649% N 
prove and preſerve ground fertile by manure 

HEA'RT-FEL » a. that which ad 
mind ; that which is fincere. 

HEARTH, [harth] /. ¶ beartb, Sax. ] the 
8282 of a N the pavement in 3 
chimney on which a is made, 
ſtands, e 

HEA'RTILY, ad. fincerely ; dili 
eagerly ; with a vehement defire l — 
: ay Rag ated” J. a warmth of affeQionz 
ree from rily ; vis ili 
HP Your y 3 W diligence, or 

HEA'RTLESS, 2. without coura 
rit 4 ponent campo.” SORE 

RT LESSLY, ad. without cou 
ſpirit z oy ; f 2228 

HEART LESSNESS, / want of courage 
or 7 a ſtate of geen. 

EA RT-RENDING, 4. rending 
heart; killing with anguiſh. * 

HEA'RT-SICK, 4. under any pain; diſ. 
content ; or anguiſh of mind ; mortally ill: 
proceeding from and diſcovering ſome danger. 
ous hurt, 

HEA'RT-STRINGS, /. the tendon; or 
nerves ſuppoſed to brace the heart. Hence to 
affect the ne Pri is to give the moſt aqui 
ſite pain to the or mind. 

HEA“ RT-S TRUCK, 4. driven to the 
heart, or fixed immoveably in the mind; 
ſhocked with fear or diſmay. 

HEA'RT-WHOLE, a. without any bias 
on the affections. In good heglth ; without 
impairment of the conſtitution. - 

HEA'RT-WOUNDING, a. affecting the 
mind with grief. 

HEA'RTY, a. fincere ; undiſſembling; 


warm, or zealous ; in full health; vigorous ; 


ſtrong ; merry. 

HEAT, [pronounced Beet] J. [ beat, Sat.] 
the ſenſation we have when we are near i 
fire; the cauſe of the ſenſation of heat ot 
burning, conſiſting in a very briſk agitation of 
the ſenſible parts of the object, which produces 
in us that ſenſation from whence we denomi- 
nate the object hot; hot weather; the ſtate 
of a body which is put into a fire; the 
{tate of a thing once hot; a courſe at a race; or 
the ſpace of ground which a horſe is to run 
without reſting; a red colour, or pimples 
ariſing from the warmth of weather, &c. 
Violence or vehemence of paſſion; the height 
or the moſt violent part of an action or baitle ; 
faction, conteſt, or the rage of party. Warmth, 
ardour, applied either to the thoughts or elo- 
cution. : 

To HEAT, [hret] v. a, to make hot, or 
endue with a power of burning ; to grow Warn 
by fermentation ; to ferment; to warm with 


h e of lire j to produce 8 
vehemence of paſſion or geure 3 Fenſation 


| 


fenfaiion of wa 
HEATER 
either caſt or 
which, being 
made uſe of, 
to ſmooth line 
HEATH, [ 
2 low ſtature, 
green all the } 
from its ſuppo 
in the bladder 
bruyere is o 
Tiguratively, 
with the above 
any kind, | 
HEA'THE 
a Pagan who 
acquainted Cit 
Old Teſtamen 
a Gentile. 
HEA'THE 
thoſe nations 
of the Deitys 
HEA'THE 
idolatry, Fi 
cious ; cruel. 
HEATH! 
ter the mann 
Seripture. 
HEA'THE 
ſhip of idols; 
who were una 
To HEA' 
part. heaved | 
or raiſe from t 
make a thing 
with ſucceſs. 
with pain and 
breaft; to riſ 
larger ; to ke 
tendency to vi 
HEAVE, 
upwards ; a 1 
riſe, Have. 
that was held 
congregation, 
HEA'VEN 
regions above 
bleſſed ſpirits 
plied to the þ 
greateſt degre 
HEAVEN 
heaven ; cle. 
ductions of m 
Cezree ; inha 
HEAVEN 
manner; in 


HEA .. HED 
rmth by violent exerciſe. body which we feel and diſtinguiſh by itſelf g 
TIC Theeter] L a piece of wh WWeight is the meaſure or degree of * 
- ther caſt or forged, of a triangular form, which we cannot aſcertain but by compariſon. 
"Lich being made red-hot in the fire, E HEA VV, [Atvy] a. LAV Son; {wen en 
ok uſe of, by being placed in a þox-irou, |fily lifted, or thrown upwards; weighing - 
to ſmooth linen with. | much, or tending to the centre. u 
HEATH, [beech]. Let, Sax. ] a ſhrubof| dejected. Grievous, or oppreſſive. Wanting 
a low ſtature, and ſmall leaves, which are|briſkneſs, or dull, applied to the eyes; lazy ; 
een all the year. In Latin, it is called erica, | drowſy; flow z ſluggiſh ; ſtupid ; fooliſh. 
| Hei its ſuppoſed virtue of breaking the ſtone | Wanting fire, ſpirit, or the ornaments of com- 
in the bladder; and perhaps its French name poſition, applied to ſtyle. Tedious, or opprefſ. 
brayere is owing to the ſame ſuppoſition. [ing like a burthen, applied to time. Cauſing a 
Figuratively, it ſignifies a place overgrown | ſenſation of weight, and not eafily digeſted, ap- 
with the above plant, ot coyered with ſhrubs of |plied to food. SY MOON. He is more appli. 
any Kind. cable to that which loads the body; weighty, 
HEA'THEN, | heethen] J. [heyden, Teut.] to that which burthens the mind. 
1 Pagan who worthips falſe gods, and is not] HE'BDOMAD, /. [Zebdomas, Lat. Ja week, 
acquainted either with the doctrines of the|or ſpace of time conſiſting of ſeven days. 
Old Teſtament or the Chriſtian diſpenſation; HEBDO'MADAL, or HEBDO'MADA. 
a Gentile. | RY, a. weekly; conſiſting of ſeven days. 
HEA'THEN, [ he&:hen] a. belonging to] To HE'BETATE, v. a. to dull; to blunt; 
thoſe nations that are ſtrangers to the unity] to ſtupify ; to make dim. 
of the Deity, or the doctrines of revelation. HE'BETUDE, J. [Sebetudo, Lat. ] dulneſs; 
HEA THENISH, { heetheniſo | a. praftifing|bluntneſs ; obtuſeneſs; Want of difcernment 
idolatry, Figuratively, wild; ſavage ; rapa- or ſagacity. | 
cious ; cruel, HE'BRAISM, /,. [hebraiſmus, Lat.] a me- 
HEA'THENISHLY, [ beerheni/bly ] ad. af-| thod of expreſſion, or a phraſe borrowed from, 
ter the manner of a perſon who is a itranger to] or peculiar to, the Hebrew. 5 | 
Scripture. HE'BRAIST, or HEBRI'CIAN, /. a per- 
HEA'THENISM, [cetZeniſm] /. the wor- I ſon ſkilled in Hebrew. 
ſhip of idols; or the religion of thoſe nations | HE'BRIDES, certain iſlands lying to the 
who were unacquainted with Scripture. W. of Scotland, and commonly called the 
To HEAVE, [eee [preter. heaved,| Weſtern Ifles ; the principal of which are 
part. braved} wv. a. [ beafian, Sax. ] to lift up| Sky, Mull, Ile, and Arran. The inhabitants 
or raiſe from the ground; to carrry or fling ; to are rude and unpoliſhed, having but little com- 
make a thing riſe or ſwell ; to elate or puff] merce with the continent of Scotland. 
with ſucceſs. Neuterly, to pant or breathe}; HE'CATOMB, [hecatim] . ¶ Lare and 
vith pain and frequent riſing or falling of the] g, Gr.] a ſacrifice of an hundred cattle. 
breaſt; to riſe with pain; to ſwell higher orf HE'CTIC, or HE CTICAL, a. [ beftiquey 
larger ; to keck; to be ſqueamiſh, or find a Fr. ] habitual ; conſtitutional, FHeclic fever, a 
tendency to vomit. flow and continual one, endinginaconſumptiong 


e HEAVE, [Heve] J. a lift or effort made] and oppoſed to ſuch as ariſe from a plethora, 
upwards ; a rifing of the breaſt 3 a ſtruggle to] becauſe attended with a too lax ſtate of the 
. rile, H ave- Mering, in Scripture, an offering] excretory paſſages, and generally thoſe of the 


; that was held or lifted up in the ſight of the kin. Troubled with a diſtempered heat. 
congregation, ; HECTOR, / [from Flector, the Trojan 
] HEAVEN, [heven] /. ¶ heofen, Sax.) the[hero] a bully; a bluſtering, noiſy, and tur- 
ie regions above; the ſky, The habitation of] bulent perſon. : | 
or bleſſed ſpirits and angels. In the plural, ap-“ To HE'CTOR, v. #. to threaten; to treat 
of p1*d to the heathen gods, Figuratively, the| with inſolence; to play the bully. 
es greateſt degree or height; elevation, HEDGE, /. | hegge, Sax. ] a fence of trees 
ls HEAVENLY, [ hevenly] a. reſembling | or buſhes made round any ground, to defend it 
te heaven ; elevated beyond the common pro- | from encroachments, or between the different 
tulions of mankind ; perfect in the higheſt |parts of a garden, c. When prefixed to any 
or cette; inhabiting heaven. word, hedge denotes ſomething mean, vile, and 
un HEAVENLY, [ bevenly] ad. in a pious 


a contemptible. A quickfet hedge is that which 

es dunner ; in a manner reſcmbling that of hea-|is formed of prickly buſhes or trees which 

12 "en; by the agency or influence of heaven. | take root and grow, 

8 we, AVILY, {Udvily] ad. with great] To HEDGE, ». @. to incloſe with a fence 
7 ien. 


4 a e, „ drattvely, grievouſſy with great of trees or buſhes. , Uſed with , to obſtruct 
5 HE or ſorrow. or ſtop up a paſſage. To force in with diffi- 
ES, IN ESS, ( bevineſs ] /. weight; or that|culty ; to make way into a place already full, 
TY d, Mm a body which renders it difficult by that way which requires the leaſt room; but 

or ED lifted, Applied to the mind, dejection ; | in this ſenſe it ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. 
ih dare i languor ; inaptitude to motion or HE'DGEHOG, / [ſo called from the 
"ugh ; oppreſſion. Deepneſs or richneſs of | briſtles which ſurround it, as it were with 2 


2 3911, 


| 
| 
| 4 
00 ex. Havings is that quality in a|hedge] in Natural Hiſtory, a four-footed ani- 4 
| 
/ 
| 


mal, 


— — 


— ———— > oO—_ 9 


* 1 x net I gee: 


, HEE 


mal, having its back, fides, and flanks, ſet with {of the Hegira by 354 dividing the prod, by 


ſtrong and ſharp prickles, which by the help 
of a muſcle can contract itſelf into a globular 
form, and withdraw its whole underpart, head, 
belly, and legs, within its thicket of prickles. 
In Botany, a plant. The globe-fiſh. 
HE'DGE-NOTE, ,, a word of contempt 
for low and mean writing. | 
HE'DGEPIG, / a young hedgehog. 
HE'DGER, J. one who makes or repairs 


HE'DGEROW, J. ſeveral trees planted in 
2 line for an incloſure. | 

'HE'DGING-BIELL, f. a kind of axe or 
hatghet, with which hedges are cut. 

o HEED, v. a. [ hedan, Sax, |] to mind; 
to take notice of ; to view with care and atten- 
tion. | 

HEED, /. [þed:, Sax. ] care; earneſt appli- 
cation of the mind; caution; notice; care to 
avoid; regard or reſpectſul notice; ſeriouſ- 
neſs; ſtqidneſs. | 

HEE'DFUL, 4. cautious, or careful of 
the immediate effects or conſequences of an 
action; attentive, or careful in taking notice 
or obſerving. — 

HEE'DFULLY, ad. in an attentive or 
cautious manner. ; 

HEE'DFULNESS, / caution ; attentive 
notice. 

HFE'DLESS, a. negligent ; inattentive. 

HEE'DLESSLY, ad. in an inattentive or 
careleſs manner. 

HEE'DLESSNESS, . careleſſneſs; negli- 

ce; inattention. 

HEEL, /. [ hele, Sax. ] the hinder part of 
the foot; any thing which covers, or 1s ſhaped 
like, a heel: hence it is applied to the phraſe, 
To be out of heel, i. e. to be very much impair- 
ed, or in a declining condition. A good 
man's fortune may grow out at heels,” Shak. 
To be at the heels, is to purſue cloſely. 79 lay 
Ey th: heels, is to fetter, ſhackle, or impriſon. 

To HEEL, v. u. to dance by beating the 
heels on the ground, as in'gigs. To lean on 
one fide, applied to a ſhip. 

HEE'LPIECE, [Heel perce] /. a piece of 
leather, &c. ſewed on the heel of a ſhoe, to 
repair what is worn away.. 

HEFT, /. [from heave] a keck, or a vio- 
lent effort made to diſcharge ſomething nauſe- 
ous from the ſtomach ; the handle of a knife, 
ec. of hef?, Sax. | 

eHE'GIRA, / [Arab.] flight, now applied 
by the Arabs to ſignify a voluntary exile, or 
flight to eſcape . fly, or run 
away from one's friends, relations; and coun- 
In Chronology, a celebrated epocha, from 
whence the Mahometans compute their 
time; which took its origin from Mahomet's 
fight from Mecca, on the evening of the 13th 
'or 16th of Julv, A. D. 622, in the reign of 
Heraclius, being driven from thence by the 
magiſtrates, for fear his impoſture ſhould oc- 
caſion ſedition. 
conſiſt of only 454 days, they are reduced to 
the Julian calendar, by multiplying the year 


355, ſubtracting the intercal . 
many times as there age four Faith . -y 


tient, and adding 622 to the remainder, © quo. 


N 
e 
med ed xp i por re 
ultation. | | 3 Joyful en. 
(pace above elbe per nest den g 
In Geography, the degree of latitude. 


] A ſum. 
mit, aſcent, or eminence. 


Figuratively, ele, 


| vation, rank, or dignity above others ; the ut. 


moſt degree, perfection, or exertion. 

To HEUGHTEN, ¶ pronounced biten] v. 4 
to raiſe above ground, or on high; to preſer, 
or raiſe to a higher poſt ; to improve, or nib 
to a higher degree of perfection ; to aggravate 
or increaſe any bad quality; to adorn, or make 


more beautiful or ſplendid by ornaments, 


HE'INOUS, [che ei in this word and its 


derivatives is * like ai—hainou] 4. 


L haincux, Fr. | wicked in a high degree; atro. 
cious ; ſhameful ; odious, 


HE'INOUSLY, ad. in a very wicked o 


atrocious manner. 


HE'INOUSNESS, / the quality which 
makes an action exceedingly wicked. 

HEI R. [the ei in this word and its deri 
vatives, &c, is pronounced like a heir. 


Jhip] /. [ heres, Lat.] in Civil Law, on who 


ſucceeds to the whole eſtate of another, ther 

his death, whether by right of blood or teſu- 

ment. In Common Law, one who ſucceeds, 
by right of blood, to any man's lands or tent. 
ments in fee. An heir apparent is he on whom 
the ſucceſſion is ſo ſettled, that it cannot be al- 
tered without altering the laws of ſucceſſion, 
Heir preſumptive is the neareſt relation to the 
preſent ſucceſſor, who, without the particular 
will of the teſtator, cannot be ſet aſide. 

To HEIR, v. 4. to inherit, or poſſeſs by 
right of inheritance, 

HE'IRESS, /. a female who ſucceeds b 
the eſtate of another, either by will or by 
blood. 

_ HE'IRLESS, a. without children to ſuc* 
ceed to an inheritance. 

HE'IR-LOOM, / a word that compre» 


hends in it divers pieces of furniture, as the | 


firſt bed, and other things, which by the cul. 
tom of ſome places have belonged to ſome 


houſe for ſeveral deſcents. Theſe go to the 


heir along with the houſe by cuſtom, and not 
by common law, and are never inyentoried, 
after the death of the owner, as chattels. 
HELD, pret. and part. paſſ. of Hor p. 
HELE'NA, Sr. an ifland in the Atlantic 
ocean, which conſiſts of one ſteep high rock, 
and looks like a caftle in the middle of the 
ſea. It has only one landing-place, which b 
defended by a platform of 40 guns; be) 


As the years of the Hegira _— is a fort, where the governor reſides; 


and near it a town of 40 or 50 houſes, 6 
which the inhabitants bring freſh __ 


when any f 
in circumfe 
yock is cove 
and fruit, e 
perfection, 
about 200 | 
liſh, the i 
Company, 
refreſhment 
to or come 
miles W. of 
of the coaſt « 
lat. 16, 0. 8 
HELLA 
or appearing 
nyt: 
to a ſtar, wh 
fun's rays, r 
decomes viſii 
a ſtar which 
be hid by its 
HELI'AC 
ſuch a mann 


and become 


approach ſo 
ſplendor. 
HE'LIC: 
or twiſting 1 
HELIOC 
Gr. in Aſtr 
lanet, as it 
if the eye we! 
HELIOS. 
a kind of tele 
of the ſun, w. 
HELISPH 
ſobre] in N. 
Ine, becauſe 
round the pol 
and nearer to. 
HE'LIX, ; 
that which re! 
HELL, / 
the devil and 
Vicked ſpirits, 
& inconceival 
HELL-HC 
fabled dog whi 
Figuratively, 7 
HE I. LENI 
om, phraſe, o 
to he Greek. 


*'s: 


Mmalicingy; mann 


HULLISH? 


| and become vitible; or in ſuch a manner as to 


HEL 


dies ny tips exrive. Te is about 20 miles 


in ci ence; and the ſoil wherewith the 
5 2 produces all ſorts of vegetables 
= fruit, except corn, which will not come to 
: ſection, being eaten up by rats, There are 
about 200 families, deſcended from the Eng- 
liſh, the illand belonging to the Eaft-India 
Company, and defigned by them as a place of 
refreſbment for the Eatt-India ſhips, as they go 
to or come from the Eaſt- Indies. It is 1200 
miles W. of the coaſt of Africa and 1800 E. 
of the coaſt af South America. n. 6. 35. E: 


„o. S. » 
Mi TAC Al, a, [from 3g, Gr. ] hid by, 
or appearing by coming out of, the luſtre of the 
fun, Heliacal riſing; in Aſtronomy, is applied 
to a ſtar, which, after having been hid by the 
fan's ravs, riſes before it, and by that means 
becomes viſible. Heliacal ſetting is applied to 
a tar which approaches io near to the ſun, as to 
de hid by its rays. ; 

HELVACALLY, ad. in Aſtronomy, in 
ſuch a manner as to emerge from the ſun's rays, 


approach ſo near to the ſun as to be hid by its 
ſplendor. . 

HE'LICAL, a. [from ck, Gr.] ſpiral; 
or twiſting like a cor k-ſerew. 

HELIOCE'NTRIC, a. [ #>:0;, and xtvrpoy 
Cr. | in Aſtronomy, applied to the place of a 
lanet, as it would appear to us from the ſun, 
if the eye were fixed in its centre. 
HE'LIOSCOPE, /. [3at2g and cer, Gr. ] 

a kind of teleſcope fitted for looking at the body 
of the ſun, without hurting the eyes. 

HELISPHE'RICAL, a. [from helix and 
Fler] in Navigation, applied to the rhumb 
line, becauſe on the globe it winds ſpirally 
round the pole, advancing continually nearer 
and nearer towards, without terminating in, it. 

HELIX, / [3at, Gr.] a ſpiral line, or 
that which reſembles a cork-ſcrew. 

HELL, / [Helle, Sax.] the place wherein 
the devil and wicked ſouls are confined ; the 
vicked ſpirits, or inhabitants of hell; a place 
& inconceivable miſery. 

HELL-HOUND, J. [ helle-hund, Sax. ] the 
fabled dog which guards the infernal regions. 
Figuratively, an agent or emiſſary of the devil. 

HE LLENISM, /. „ NN hg Hg, Gr.] an idi- 
om, phraſe, or manner of expreſſion peculiar 
to he Greek. | 

HE LLESPONT, / a narrow arm of the 
© deemint Europe on the weſt, Aſia on the 
ent, e Propontis or ſee of Marmora north- 
5 + a1] the Egean ſea, now called the Ar- 
beo. fouthward, It is now called the 
e Ns original name from Helle, daughter 
- ans mas, king of Thebes, who was cm 

a LLISH, a. [ hellice, Sax. ] having the 
duale ot hell, or the devil; exceſſively wick- 
8 H milicious ; ſent from hell. 
„ ad. in a very wicked and 

1% manner ; wickedly; or like the devil. 


. , : 1 
ardanellian Straits, or Straits of Gallipoli, 


HEL 

my quality inconſiſtent with goodnefs, render · 
ing us like the devil. Nw 
HE LLWARD, ad. towards hell. 
HELM, /. [ helm, Sax. ] a covering formere 
ly worn in war to protect and defend the head. 
That part of a coat of arms which bears the 
creſt. The upper part or head of a retort, in 
Chemiſtry, The rudder or board, by which 
the courſe of a veſſel is dire&ed or altered. 
from Hela, Sax. Figuratively, a poſt in the 
adminiſtration, or the ſtation of thoſe who cons 
duct the affairs of a government. Ad 

To HELM, v. 4. to move the helm, in ore 
der to guide or alter the courſe of a veſſel. Fi- 


guratively, to guide or conduct. 


HE“ LME D, à. wearing a helmet or head. 


piece. 
8 HELMET. / [elmetto, Ital.] a covering far 
tlie head worn formerly in battle. 
HELMSLEY-BLA'CKMORE,or HELM. 
SLEY, a town in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire, 
ſeated on the river Rye, and which has a brook 
running through it. The houſes are pretty 
well built with ſtone, and covered with {late. 
It had formerly a caſtle, and has now a market 
on Saturdays. It is 220 miles N. by W. of 
London. | 
To HELP, enter: So" participle helped] 
57. a. [ helpan, Sax. ] to aſſiſt a peyſon in order 
to enable him to perform any thing. « Figura- 
tively, to free from pain or diſeaſe. To cure; 
to heal, To remedy, To promote; to for- 


ward. To help up, to enable a perſon ta raiſe _ 


himſelf from the ground, who could not riſe 
without aſſiſtance. To forbear, avoid, ot te- 
frain from, followed by a participle of the pre- 


ſent tenſe. © I cannot help remarking.” Pope. 


To carve, or hand meat to a perſon at table. 
HELP, /. [ help, Brit. and Belg. } aſſiſtante 
or aid in weakneſs; ſupport in neceſſity; re- 
lief in diſtreſs; that which forwards or pro- 
moi es ; the perſon or thing which aſſiſts. A 
remedy, followed by for. 
cr it.” Holder. Sy RON. We uſe the wor 
help in labour; ſuccour, in danger; H. in 
want; relieve, in diſtreſs. The firlt 1prings 
from good-· nature; the ſecond, from generoſity 


the third, from humanity; and the fourth, 


from compaſſion. 


HE'LPER, /, one who enables a perſon to 
perform any thing, by lending his aſſiſtance; 4 


| ſupernumerary ſervant, employed only ogcaſions 


ally; one who ſupplies with any thing wanted. 
HE LPFUL, 4. uſeful; that which ſupplies 
any defeꝗ either in bodily ſtreugth or under- 
ftanding ; wholeſome, or {alutary. Promoting 
or advancing any end. 
HE'LPLESS, 4. wanting power to ſuceeur 
one's ſelf ; wanting ſupport or aſſiſtanee ; not to 
be remedied or altered tor the hetter. k 
HE'LPLESSLY, 2d. without ſuccour or 
ſtrength to ſupport one's ſelf. 
HE'LPLESSNESS, /. want of ſtrength to 
ſuccour one's ſelf. 
HE'LTER-SKEL TER, ag. in a confuſed 
manner; in a hutry ; without any order or 


HULLISHNESS, J. wickedneſs ia exceſs; 


| 


regulafity. 
* HELVE, 


«K There is no e 
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kx, to incloſe; confine, or ſurround on all fides. 
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23 
- HELVE, / | helfe, Sax. ] the handle of an 


aze. | ; F 

HE'LSTONE, a town, in Cornwall, with a 
market on Mondays. It is ſeated on the river 
Low, is well inhabited, and ſends two members 
to parliament ; is governed by a mayor, four 
aldermen, a town-clerk, and deputy-recorder. 
Here is the largeſt market houſe in the county. 
The inhabitants neither pay to the church nor 
poor, theſe being ſupported by the revenues of 
the town, It is 274 miles W., by. S. of London. 

HEM, /. | hem, Sax. ] the edge of a garment 
doubled and ſewed to keep it frem ravelling ; 
the noiſe made by a fuden effort or expiration 
of the breath, from hemmen, Belg. 

HEM, izterje#. Lat.] a word uſed to ex- 
preſs an indirect dillike or aſtoniſhment at ſome- 
thing related. | 

To HEM, v. à. to cloſe the edge of linen by 
turning it over, and ſewing it down, in order 
to keep it from ravelling. Figuratively, to ſew 
any thing on the edges of cloth, &c. To hem 


To make a noiſe by a violent fetching or ex- 
ulſion of breath, | 

HE'MI, /. a word uſed in the compoſition 
of divers terms, ſignifying the ſame with dem, 
or ſemi, viz. one half. 

HE MICRANV. / [wv ind zpayoy, Gr. ] 
in Medicine, a pain which affects one half of 
the head at a time. 

HE'MIPLEGY, / H and mie 7a, Gr.] 
in Medicine, a palſy or nervous diforder which 
ſeizes one ſide at a time. 

HE MISPHERE, [ hemisfeve | . TI paper, 
Gr. ] one half of the globe, when cut through 
the center in the plane of one ot its great circles. 

HEMISPHE'RIC, or HEMISPHE'RI- 
CAL, [hemisferik or hemisferical} a. half 
round; containing half a globe. 

HE'MISTIC, /. Lx, Gr. ] half a verſe. 

HE'MLOCK, /. | hem/oc, Sax. | in Botany, 


a plant ſometimes uſed in medicine, and in fat- 


tening hogs, but reckoned by the ancients a 
deadly poiton.. ' 

HE'MORRHAGE, / [aluseyin, Gr. ] a 
violent flux of blood. 

HE'MORRHOIDS, -/. Cal HA ν ee, Gr. ] 
the piles; the emerods. 

HEMORRHOI'DAL, a. belonging to the 
veins in the fundament. 

HEMP, . len p, Sax. ] a plant of which 
cordage and cloth is made; and of the ſeed, an 
oil uſed in Medicine. 

HE'MPEN, à. conſiſting or made of hemp. 

HE“MPNAI., a village in Norfolk, five 
miles N. of Harleſton. 

HE'MPSTEAD, a town in Hartfordſhire, 
with a market on "Thurſdays. It is ſeated 
amcng the hills, on a branch ot the river Coln, 
'224 miles N. W. of London, 

HE'MPTON, a village in Norſolk, a mile 
S. of Fakenham. 

HEN, /. [ herne, Sax. ] the female of the 
common houſe cock ; joined to words to exprels 
the female of ſuch birds or fowls which have 


H'EN DRIVER, HE'NHARM 
HARRIER, /: a ſpecial — *. 
HE'N-HEARTED, 4. eaſily frightened - 
 HEN.PECKER a, dene), daga 

N. 7 D, a. 4 . f 

or governed by, a wiſe. W 

HE'N-ROOST, J. a place where 
HE'NBANE, /. a — — 
HENCE, ad. or inregecl. Henan, Sar. u 
a diſtance from any ſpot, applied to place; 
therefore from hence, is a vitious ex : 
which has crept into uſe even among good au 
thors, as the primary ſenſe of the word Row 
was forgotten. From any particular inſtance 
or period, applied to time. For this reaſon 
from this cauſe ; from this ſource, « * 
may be deduced the force of exerciſe.” Arb,h 
At the beginning of a ſentence, it is uſed as an 
interjection, expreſſing ſudden paſſion and ic. 
dain, bidding a perſon quit the place, or leave 
off an action. Hence with your little one's." 


| $ 
HENCEFO'RTH, ad. [ benor forth] — 
this time forward. | 
HENCEEORWARD, ad. | heonan far, 
weard, Sax, ] from this time; to all futurity, 
HE'NCHMAN, / | -ync, Sax. and man] a 
page; an attendant. Obſolete, 
To REND, v. a. | bendan, Sax. ] to ſeize or 
lay hold upon ; to ſurround, or crowd. 
HENDE'CAGON, /. Len and 5e, 
Gr. ] in Geometry, a figure that has eleven 
tides, and as many angles. 
HE'NLEY, a town of Oxfordſhire, wich a 
market on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Saturdays, 
It is ſeated on the river Thames, over which 
there is a handſome bridge, and ſends malt, 
corn, and other things to London by barges. 
It is 35 miles W, of London. | 
| HENLEY, a town in Warwickſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated on theri- 
ver Alne, 102 miles W. N. W. of London. 
HENRY I. ſurnamed Beau-clerc, youngeſt 
ſon of William I. aſcended the throne of Eug- 
land while his brother Robert was returning 
from the Holy Land. William de Breteuil, 
and other lords, would have ſeized the crown 
aud ſceptre at Wincheſter, with the royal tret- 
ſure there depoſited, alleging they were oblig- 
ed by oath to acknowledge Robert for king, 
in caſe William died without heirs, according 
to the treaty between the two brothers. There 
was quickly a great concourſe of people from 
all parts; and Henry, well knowing how they 
ſtood affected, drew his ſword, and ſwore no 
man ſhould take poſſeſſion. of the crown but 
whom the people approved. The lords here- 
upon retired to a room to conſult what was 
proper to be done, whilſt the people, with 
joud acclamations, made the name of Henry 
reſound in their ears; ſo, fearing that the op- 
pofing the inclinations of the people might "= 
on a civil war, they reſolved that Henry ſhou! 
ſucceed to the crown. Upon this Henry made 
haſte to London, and the next days ae 
1100, was crowned by Maurice, biſhop of that 


but one word for both lexes ; a ben · ſpar row. 
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dene bimlelf on the throne, he wiſely be- 
8 by reforming abuſes, redreſſing 
grievances» and doing many popular things, ac- 


charter of liberties, confining the royal autho- 
rity within its ancient bounds, renouncing the 


for weights and meaſures throughout the king- 


Jand, by Margaret, ſiſter to Edgar Atheling ; 


naged matters ſo well by means of Anſelm, 


liſh, and ſhould pay him gooo marks a year. 


This conteſt ran high, and laſted ſeveral years; 


HEN 


diers. Prince Edgar was fet at liberty, and 
paſled the remainder of his days in Eng- 


cording to his late promiſe; and granted a land. The earl of Mortaigne was impri- 


ſoned in the Tower of London, and duke 
Robert in Cardiffe caſtle, in Wales, where 


unjuſt prerogatives the two late kings had he remained to his death, which happened 
uſarped; reſtoring the church to her former about twenty-ſix years after. The king, by 
rights, and confirming the laws of king Ed-| this battle, which was fought in 1109, was 
ward, He moreover remitted all arrears of | after of all Normandy, and returned in tri- 
debt to the crown, and appointed a ſtandard umph to England, where he behaved with 


great arrogance, and permitted any abuſes 


dom. In 1101 Henry recalled Anſelm, arch- which turned to his profit. The king did not 
biſhop of Canterbury, and married Matilda, enjoy Normandy quietly ; for Lewis le Gros, 
or Maud, daughter of Malcolm king of Scot- king of France, inveſted William Crito, duke 


Robert's ſon, which the duchy of Normandy, 


by which means the royal family of the Sa- and a ſmart war was carried on for ſome time 3 
ons was united with that of Normandy." Ro-|at laſt, in 1120, a peace was concluded be- 
bert had ſtill a great party in the kingdom for | tween the two kings. But to return back; in 
him, and upon his landing at Portſmouth was] 1109 the king's daughter, Maud, was marri- 
received without oppoſition, But Henry ma- ed to the emperor Henry V. which turniſh- 


ed him with a pretence for laying a tax of 9s. 


who was in great credit with the people, that] on every hide of land, in order to pay her 
Robert's meaſures were quite diſconcerted, and| marriage portion, which raiſed an immenſe 
matters were accommodated between them, |ſum. About this time died that haughty pre- 
upon condition, that, if one of the two bro-|late Anſelm, archbiſhop of Canterbury; the 
thers died without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould |king ſeized on the revenues of the archbi- 
ſucceed to his dominionsz that the king |ſhopric, and kept them five years in his hands. 
ſhould deliver up to Robert the caſtles in| The next year was remarkable for the reſtora- 
Normandy that were garriſoned with Eng- tion of learning at Cambridge, where it had 


for a long time been quite neglected. In 1112 


In 110 a conteſt began between the king and great numbers of Flemings, being - obliged to 
archbiſhop Anſelm, about the right of inveſ- leave their country by the inundation of the 
titure of biſhops and abbots, and their doing | fea, came into England, and were ſettled about 
homage to the king, which Henry inſiſted | Ros and Pembroke. About this time the 
en as a prerogative derived from his anceſ- | Welch committed great ravages upon the fron- 
tor3; but a council at Rome decreed, that no] tiers but Henry marching againſt them, they 
b'/hops ſhould receive inveſtiture from laymen. | retired to the mountains. Some years after 
they committed the like depredations, which 
at lat it was compromiſed by Henry's re-|occafioned another invaſion of Wales, but that 


nouncing the right of inveſtiture, and the pope's | ſoon ended in a peace; however, Henry oblig- 
a.owing the biſhops and abbots to do homage ed them to give him hoſtages, and 2000 head 
bÞ the king for their temporalities. And now | of cattle to make him amends for the charge of 
his attention was called to another affair, the war. In 1115 Henry got the ſtates of 
Kobert de Beleſme, to be revenged on the Normandy to ſwear fealty to prince William 
king, who had cauſed him to be proclaim- |his ſon, then 12 years old ; and the year fol- 
ed 2 traitor, fell upen ſuch of his ſubje&s |lowing he did the ſame in England, to ſecure 
hid lands in Normandy. Duke Robert the crown to his family. In 2118 queen Ma- 
marched againſt him, but was worſted, and |tilda died. A year or two after prince William 
in the end was forced to clap up a peace his ſon was unfortunately drowned as he was 


with him on diſhonourable terms; notwith- 


Renting which, Beleſme ravaged the coun- on a rock, and his whole company, amounting 
1 hereupon ſome of the chief men into about 150, except a very few who ſaved 
mandy applied to the king of England | themſelves by ſwimming. However, the king, 


for relief, 
into his ow 


Henry, wanting to get this duchy jdefirous of another ſon, married Adelicia, 
n hands, paſſed over into Nor- daughter of Geoffrey, earl of Lovain; but ſhe 


Mandy, and had great ſucceſs in his firſt never proved with child, In 1125 cardinal 


eampaion , 
ceiving his 


but in his ſecond, Robert, per- John de Crema, the pope's legate, came over 
defign, and having in vain ſu- to England, to put the finithing ſtroke to the ce- 


wg Peace, joined with Beleſme and the | libacy of the clergy. A ſynod being convened 
azainft him, wha led all their forces | at London, he got ſome ſevere canons paſled a- 


to his alliftance. 
ale army, gave 


Robert having a conſider- gainſt ſuch eceleſiaſties as Tete in keeping 
his brother battle under their wives. The deſign o 


the court of Rome, 


- walls of Tinchebray, which was be- in thus contending for the ſingle life of the clergy, 


long ; 


*ged by Henry, The battle laſted not} was to make them independent of the civil pow - 


: Robert was beaten, and taken pri- er, and to incorporate them into a ſociety apart, 
* were allo Edgar Atheling, the ear! 


to be governed by its own laws, which could 
| Nor 


of Mortaigne, 400 knights, and 1000 ſol⸗ 


returning from Normandy, by the ſhip ſtriking 
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not fo well be done, whilſt the clergy were 
allowed to marty, and have children. King 
Henry, by his ſeeming zeal en this article, po- 
litically.got from the pope a power to put it in 
execution; which done, he gave the prieſts 
leave to keep their wives, upon paying him a 
ſum of money for a diſpenſation. The king, 
having no child by his ſecond wife, after having 
been married to her fix years, in 1127 aſſem- 
bled a great council, and got them to acknow- 
ledge his daughter Maud, who was returned to 
England upon the emperor's death, preſumptive 
heir to the crown. Stephen, earl of Bulloign, 
who was afterwards king, was the firſt who 
took the oath of allegiance to her, in caſe Hen- 
ry died without male iſſue. Soon after he 
married her to Geoffrey Plantagenet, ear! of 
Anjou. In 1133, he caufed the ſtates of Nor- 
mandy to take an oath of fealty to her and 
ince Henry her ſon. King Henry went over 
two Normandy the latter end of the ſummer, and 
died there on Dec. 1. 1135, in the 68th year 
of his age, and 36th of his reign. His body 
was brought over and buried in the abbey of 
Reading, which he had founded. He built ſe- 
veral other abbeys, with the priory of Dunſta- 
ble, and founded the ſees of Ely and Carliſte. 
Lienry was of a+ middle ftature and robuſt 
make, with dark brown hair, and blue ſerene 
eyes, He was jacetious, fluent, and affable to 
his favourites, His capacity, naturally good, 
was improved and cultivated in ſuch a manner, 
that he acquired tlie ſurname of Beauclerc by 
his learning. He was cool, cautious, politic, 
and penetrating : his courage was unqueſtion- 
ed, and his fortitude invincible. He was vin- 
dictive, cruel, and implacable ; inexorable to 
offenders, rigid and ſevere in the execution of 
juſtice, and, though temperate in his diet, a 
yoluptuary in his amours, which produced a 
numerous family of illegitimate iſſue. His 
Norman deſcent and connections with the con- 
tinent inſpired him with a contempt for the 
Engliſh, whom he oppreſſed in the moſt tyran- 
nous manner, not only by increaſing the num- 
ber of the foreſts, which were too numerous 
befave, but alſo by his unconſcionable exacti- 
ons ; in conſequence of which he was enabled 
t maintain expenſive wars upon the continent, 
and was allowed to be the richeſt prince in 

Europe when he died. 

HE'NRY II. was in Normandy when king 
Stephen died, the empreſs Maud his mother 
haviag delivered up that duchy to him. He 
arrived in England about fix weeks after the 
late king expired, and was crowned at Weit- 
minſter, Dec. 19, 1154 being then in the 2 3d 
year of his age, He was the firſt of the race of 
the Plantagenets, and had been for ſome time 
earl of Anjou, &c. by the death of his father 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, earl of Anjou, &c. 
He was alſo poſſeſſed of Poictou, Guienne, 
aud Sa intonge, by virtue of his marriage with 
Eleanor, heireſs of the houſe of Poitiers, after 
Lewis the Voung, king of France, had divorced 
her. In him the Saxon line was reſtored, he 


HEN 
Saxon kings. The firſt ching he for 4 
was to demoliſh the great — Hhag » about 
that had been fortified by the biſhops and = 
in Stephen's reign, to prevent ſuch as * 
diſpoſed to ſedition from raifing new — 
He alſo ſent away the foreign troops that had 
deen employed by Stephen. He revoked all 
the grants made by Stephen, reſumed all the 
lands that had been alineated from the crowny 
and deprived the barons who were created b 
his predeceſſor, of their honourable titles, as K 
ing conferred by an uſurper. He went en 
to do homage to the king of France, in 11 6, 
for the provinces he held there ; but the chic 
motive of his eroſſing the ſea was to recover 
Anjou from his brother Geoffrey, In 1157, he 
marched with a great army into Wales, we. 
venge their ravages on the frontiers ; but 
retired to their mountains, as uſual, where, 
having pent them up for ſome time, and laid 
watte their country, he granted them a peace, 
by one of the articles reſerving to himſelf the 
liberty of cutting large roads through their 
woods, that he might more eaſily penetrate inte 
their country. In 1158 prince Richard was 
born, and a ſe days after king Henry way 
crowned a ſecond time in the ſuburbs of Lis 
coln. The next year the king had another ſon 
born, who was named Geoffrey ; and the ſame 
year he was crowned again, together with his 
queen, at Worceſter. About this time his 
brother Geoffrey dying, he went over to France 
to lay claim to the earldom of Nantes@which 
he obtained, and concluded a marriage between 
his eldeſt ſon Henry, about five years old, an 
Margaret, the French king's daughter, who 
was not above ſo many months: he alſo made 
a treaty with Conan duke of Bretagne, for 
marrying the duke's daughter Conſtance to 
Geoffrey, Henry's third ſon, then but a few 
months old; which marriage being cele- 
brated five years after, Geoffrey became duke 
of Bretagne on his father - in- law's death. 
Henry revived his queen's title to Toulouſe; 
but the king of France oppoſed him, upon 
which, in revenge, Henry ravaged his terri- 
tories : however, a peace was concluded with- 
out making any mention of Toulouſe. The 
war ſoon after broke out between the tuo 
monarchs upon Henry's precipitating the mar- 
riage between prince Henry and the daugb- 
ter of Lewis, when the former was but ſe- 
ven, and the latter but three years old; 
quickly after ſhe was brought to England to 
be educated. Henry did this in order to take 
poſſeſſion of Giſors for his ſon, which the 
princeſs was to have for her dower : but this 
war was ſoon ended by the mediation of pope 
Alexander III. to whom both kings paid 2 
moſt ſervile ſubmiſſion, each alighting, 
taking hold of the rein of his bridle, to con- 
duct him to his lodeings. The affairs above 
related detained-Henry in France four years 
and he returned to England in 1163- Peace 
was ſettled abroad, but his repoſe was dil 
turbed by a doineſtic vexation, which gabe 


being gleſecuded by the mother's fide from the 


[SIS 08 deal of trouble for ſeveral ere 
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HEN 
famous conteft between him and 
_ _ archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
The pride and ambition of the clergy were 
"to ſuch an exorbitant height as to be de- 
trimental to the (tate, and prejudicial to the 

al authority : they pretended an exemption 
= the civil power, and Henry had come 
to a reſolution to redreſs this grievance, and 
to reduce them within ſome tolerable bounds. 
When a clergyman Was accuſed of a crime, 
be was tried in the eccleſiaſtical court, from 
vheace there was no appeal: here the ut- 
molt partiality was ſhewny and the moſt hei- 
nous Crimes were only puniſhed with degra- 
dation. The king, being reſolved to reform 
theſe abuſes, thought Becket, who had been 
his high chancellor, would have been ſervice- 
able to him in this good defign, and made him 
archbiſhop of Canterbury for that very pur- 
pole, When the king firſt mentioned his de- 
kign to the archbiſhop, he vehemently oppoſed 
it ; but reſolving to do that in ſpite of his ef- 
forts to the contrary, Which he thought to do 
by his aſlittance, he convened the chief lords 
eiche kingdom, boch ſpiritual and temporal, 
and propoled to them a regulation, which 
tended to make them more ſubject to the civil 
power, The temporal lords agreed to theſe 


* 
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. articles without any heſitation, but the biſhops 
is and abbots refuſed to do it without the addi- 
N tion of this ſaving clauſe, ** ſaving the rights 
, of the clergy and church,“ which was doing 
nothing à al, till the king threatened them, 
1 and then they complied; and even Becket, 
1 after ſtanding out a great while, conſented 
1 without the ſaving clauſe. Soon after the 
M king got theſe articles confirmed by an aſſem- 
be dly general, or parliament, which he convened 
8 ut Clarendon ; and here alſo the prelates, 
Wo through tear, complied, and the archbiſhop was 
hs with great difficulty prevailed on by his bre- 
ke thren to give his conſent to theſe articles. 
. When theſe articles were ſent to pope Alexan- 
ſe; der III. for his ſanction, he preſently con- 
pen dem. d them, as prejudicial to the church; 
42 upon which Becket openly declared, that he 
* repented of having promiſed to ſubſcribe them, 
The and the pope ablolved him, and promiſed to 


and by him. The atchbiſhop became more 


two 
a0 iclolent than ever, and this conteſt between 
he tie Eng and him continued a conſiderable 
* ume. In 1165 the king's daughter Maud was 
” married to Henry duke of Saxony, from which 
1 marruge deicended his preſent majeſty king 
ak George, In 1166 prince John was born; and 
the a little after the empreſs Maud, the king's mo- 
this tber, of whom fo much is ſaid in Stephen's 
pope n. died in the 65th year of her age, and 
ng * vuried at Roan, in Normandy, The 
1 aus, having recovered from a dangerous fit of 
5 Weit gas deirous of paſſing the reſt of his 
hove dal 17 quiet, which the pope threatened more 


and more to diſtur B f 
I more to diſturb, by thundering out againſt 


hgh Um ine cenfures ot the church, and therefore 
A <p matters ſo that he was thoroughly re- 
gave 3 to Becket, and ſwore to reſtere him 
_ dtex tate, proteſting he heartily for- 
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HE. N 
gave all that was paſſed. This reconeiliation 
was fincere enough on the king's fide, but not 
ſo on Becket's. He no ſooner arrived in Eng- 
land, than he ſuſpended the archbiſhop of 
York, and excommunicated ſome other biſhops 
who had taken part with the king againſt him, 
and proceeded. to the ſame acts of ſeverity 
againſt other great men. The biſhops, thus 
put under the cenſures, repaired to the king in 
Normandy, and made heavy complaints againſt 
Becket's revengeful ſpirit. The king was ſo 
provoked at his turbulent behaviour, that he 
{poke aloud to the following purport : © It is 
my great unhappineſs, that, among all my ſer- 
vants, there is not one who dares to revenge 
the affronts I am receiving from a wretched 
prieſt. From this time four of the king's 
domeſtics entered into a plot againſt Becket's 
life: accordingly, coming to Canterbury, they 
took an opportunity to follow him into the 
cathedral, and advanced after him up to the 
altar; where they tell upon him, and ſplit his 
Kull with their ſwords, ſo that his blood and 
brains flew all over the altar. This happened 
in 1171, The next year Henry ſent over 
ſome forces to make a conqueſt of Ireland ; 
they had great ſucceſs, and Henry, following 
with a formidable army, landed at Waterford , 
upon which the Iriſh voluntarily ſubmitted, 
and Henry became maſter of Ireland. He left 
Hugh Lacy there to govern in his name, with 
the title of grand juſticiary of Ireland, and ſet 
out for England. From England he went over 
to Normandy, to meet the pope's legates, who 
were there to examine into Becket's murder; 
where, after having declared his ſorrow for the 
imprudent words he had dropped, which oc- 
calioned that prelate's aſſaſſination, he was ab- 
ſolved, upon promiſing to perform all that was 
required of him in tavour of the pope and 
church, and to do penance at Becket's tomb, 
which he did upon his return into England the 
next year: for, landing at Southampton, he 


as he came in fight of the town, he alighted, 
pulled off his boots, and walked barefoot three 
miles, till he came to the tomb, where he ſub. | 
mitted himſelf to be ſhameſully ſcourged by 
the prior and monks of St. Avguſtin. In the 
abſences of Henry, a conſpiracy was formed 
againſt him by his queen Eleanor, and his ſons 
Henry, Richard, and Geoffrey. Queen Elea- 
nor was moved to this by her extreme jealouſy 
which had put her on difpatching Roſamond 
Clifford, commonly called Fair Roſamond, 
daughter of lord Clifford, the king's chief miſ- 
treſs. The ſons wanted ſovereignty. In ſhort, 
the king was in danger of loſing all his domi- 
nions in France, and William king of Scotland 
invaded the northern part of England: how- 


ever, Henry get the better of all his enemies, 
and the king of Scotland was taken priſoner, 
and obliged to do homage for the kingdom of 
Scotland in general, ang the county of Gallo- 
way in particular, and a peace was reſtored, 
1171. He now applied himſelf to the affairs 
* government, and, about the year 1 ** 

© 


proceeded directly to Canterbury, and, as foon _ 
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This occaſioned a war between the two mo- 
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he divided England into circuits, appointing |prifingly tenacious; that he never forgo u lat 


itinerant judges to go at certain times of the nor a cireumſtanet that 
year, and hold the aſſizes, or adminiſter juſtice ing. Though ſuperior 


was worth remember. 
to all his cotemporaries 


to the people; which is praQtiſed at this day. in ſtrength, riches, true courage, and mili 
About the ſame time London bridge began to | ſkill, he never engaged in war without —. 
be built of ſtone, by Peter Coleman, a prieſt. ance; and was ſo averſe to bloodſhed, that be 


The king, the pope's legate, and the archbi- 


expreſſed uncommon grieſ at the loſs o 
ſhop of Canterbury, contributed toward the private ſoldier. 
work. It was finiſhed in about 3g years, dur- | trom human frailties : his 


f 
Yet was he not oY 


paſſions, naturally 


ing which time the courſe of the Thames was | violent, often hurried him into exceſs; he weg 
turned another way, by a trench cut for that prone to anger, tranſported with the Juſt of 
purpoſe from Batterlea to Rotherhithe. Henry, | power, and in particular accuſed of incorgi. 


who had been all his lite a ſlave to his luſt, tell | nence. 


However, on the whole, he was the 


in love with Alice, the daughter of Lewis of king, the prieſt, the father of his country, and 
France, who was put into his hands to be edu- | one of che - moſt powerful and illuſtrious wo- 


cated in England, and who was deſigned for 
his ſon Richard; but he detained the young 

rincels from him: this diſcontented him. 
— Henry and prince Geoffrey were diſ- 
contented for want of authority; ſo that, in 
1182, their deſigns began to break out into 
action, and young Henry repaired to Guienne 
ta ſtir up the Galicons to revolt; but he died 
of a fever, 1183. His brother Geoffrey did 
nat long ſurvive him. The death of the young 
king put a ſtop for ſome time to the troubles 
that were beginning to diſtract the royal fa- 
mily. But prince Richard, who was now heir 
to the crown, began abaut two years afterwards 
to raiſe freſh diſturbances in the king's foreign 
dominions. He got the provinces to revalt, 
and acknowledge him for their ſovereign, and 
did homage for them to Philip king of France. 


narchs; and Henry, now deſerted by his 
French ſubjects, was obliged at laſt, 1189, to 
make peace with Philip upon diſhonourable 
terms, King Henry died July 6, 1189, ig the 
57th year ot his age, and gzth of bir liga. 
He had five ſons by Eleanor his queen, of 
whom only Richard and John ſurvived him. 
His daughter Eleanor was married to Alphonſo 
king of Caſtile, and Joanna to William II. 
king of Sicily. Henry II. was of the middle 
ſtature, and the moſt exact proportion; his 
countenance was round, fair, and ruddy ; his 
blue eyes were mild and engaging, except in a 
tranſport of paſſion, when they ſparkled like 
lightning. to the terror of the beholders. He 
was broad-cheſted, ſtrong, muſcular, and in- 
clined to be corpulent, though he prevented the 
bad effects of this diſpoſition by hard exerciſe 
and continual fatigue : he was temperate in his 
meals, even to a degree of abſtinence, - and ſel- 
dom or never ſat down, except at ſupper : he 
was eloquont, agreeable, and facetious; re- 
markably courteous and polite ; compaſſionate 
to all in diſtreſs; ſo charitable, that he con- 
ftantly allotted one tenth of his houſehold pro- 
viſions to the poor; and, in a time of dearth 
which prevailed in Anjou and Le Maine, he 


narchs that ever flouriſhed on the Engiid | 


throne, 

HE'NRY III. ſucceeded his father king 
John; he was then in the 10th year of his age. 
As ſoon as John was dead; the earl of Pem- 
broke convened the lords who had conſtantly 
adhered to that prince, and, preſenting young 
Henry to them, faid, ** Behold your king!” 
and then making a pathetic ſpeech to them, 
which was applauded by the whole aſſembly, 
cried out, Henry ſhall be our king !” and 
he was crowned at Glouceſter, Oc. 28. After 
the coronation, the lords choſe the earl of Pem. 
broke guardian to the young king, and regent 
of the kingdom; and then many of the conſe. 
derate barons began to think of making their 


obliged to raiſe the ſiege of Dover, and bring 

excommunicated by the pope's legate, con. 

buted very much to their ſubmiſſion. ' A tux 

was agreed for four months; in the mean ume 

Lewis went over into France for freſh forces, 
and in his abſence many of the barons made 
their peace with the king. On May 19, 1217, 
a great battle was fought, in which the Freuch 
army was totally routed. After this, Lewis 
met with ſuch bad ſucceſs, that he was obligel 
to ſue for peace: and ſo a treaty was concluded 
on Sept. 11, whereby it was agreed, that all 
who had ſided with him ſhould be reſtored to 
whatever rights and privileges they enjoyed 
before the troubles, an& Lewis renounced all 
manner of pretenſions to England ; foo after 
which he ſet ſail for France, leaving Henry in 
full poſſeſſion of the kingdom. Affairs being 
thus happily ſettled, the regent, to give a fur- 
ther ſatisfaction to the minds of the people, 
ſent poſitive orders to all the ſheriffs to ſee the 
two charters of king John punRually obſerve; 
which not having all the effects he inteuvesr 
he ſent itinerant juſtices into all the countics 
to ſee to the ſtrict obſervance of them z but, 1 
the great grief of the kingdom, he was * 
off by death, 1219. Aſter the death of the 
earl of Pembroke, the government, during 1 
king's minority, was committed to the bildep 


maintained ten thouſand indigent perſons, from | of Winchelter, who was made regent ; 2" 


the beginning of ſpring to the end of autumn. 


His talents, naturally good, he had cultivated | was made juſticiary. In 1221, the new b 


Hubert de Berrg, who had defended Dot" 


uild- 


with great afliduity, and delighted in the con- ing of Wettminſter abbey was begun king 


verſation of learned men, to whom he was a 


Henry himſelf laying the firit ſtone. The 
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generous beuttator. His memory was fo ſur- _ year Joanna, the King's fler, _—_— 
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ned to Alexander IT. king of Scotland; and 


F Ideſt 
e Berrg married to Alexander's e 
X _ Hubert de Berrg got the aſcendency 
: . ing his maſter over the hiſhop of 
with the king a k 
' Wincheſter, and ſo inſinuated himſelf into the 
AI favour, that he roſe to an exorbitant de- 
: — of power, which he exerciſed in a moſt 
; illegal and arbitrary manner. Though he was 
ly in effect prime miniſter, yet, as the biſhop of 
as Wincheſter, who was ap inted regent by the 
of parliament, was, by his office, fuperior to him, 
I he contrived to get him removed, Lewis VIII. 
he king of France, who ſucceeded his father 
nd Philip, broke the peace with the Engliſh, 
* 1224 and confiſcated all the territories they 
iſh Þ held in France. Upon this a parliament was 
called, and a 15th upon moveables was granted, 
ing on condition the charters of king John were 
ge ſtrictly obſerved for the future. The king 
* promiſed, but took little care to perform. 
ily With the money he raiſed an army, and ſent 
ung it to Guienne; but we do not find that it made 
* any great progreſs there, In 1226, the par- 
ny lament declared the king of age, though he 
bly, was not yet ſo old as the law required, which 
and was 21: after which he obliged all thoſe who 
free had charters to renew them, in order to raiſe 
* money to fill his coffers. Hubert de Berrg 
vent wholly governed him, he having got the king 
ak to ditrels the biſhop of Wincheſter, and to 
bale ſend him to his dioceſe, The king began to 
| loſe the affections of his people. What moſt 
— | contributed to it, was his annulling, all of a 
we ſudden, the two charters of the king his father, 
* which he had ſolemnly ſworn to obſerve, pre- 
. tending he was not bound by what he had pro- 
Nen miſed in his minority: and, having ſpent the 
mole ver in extorting great ſums of money from 
ha his lubjetts, the ſpring following, 1229, went 
— over with his army into France, and returned 
1 in to England, having, through his neglect, 
dligel effected nothing. In 1232, the king demanded 
-luded alubkdy of the parliament, for the payment 
at all of his debts contracted on account of his expe- 
red to 9:t905 againſt France; but had the mortifica- 
njojed tion to be refuſed, as ſo ill a uſe had been 
2d al made of the money that had been granted him. 
(rafter A general odium being raiſed againſt Hubert 
nry in = Berg, the king was prevailed upon to dil- 
| being mi's tim, But the biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
2 fur- es 10w prime miniſter, humouring the paſ- 
yeop bon and inclinations of the king, acquired an 
ſee th ord tant power, which he made a worſe uſe 
freed; um even Hubert de Berrg himſelf. He re- 
0 n to the king, that the barons were too 
unties, EI and that they wanted to make them- 
but, to ey args, and that the only way to 
; taken prels them, was to ſend for a number of fo- 


HEN 
prince upon the 'throne, who ſhould govern at- 
cording to law. The king endeavoured to re- 
duce them by force of arms; but ſome of them 
breaking the confederacy, left the reſt to his 
reſentment. The earl of Pembroke retired 
into Wales, and, being aſſiſted by prince 
Lewellyn, he routed the royal army, and 
Henry retired to Glouceſter ; upon which the 
biſhop of Wincheſter proeured an order to be 
figned in council, and ſent it the governors of 
Ireland, to plunder the eſtates of the earl'of 
Pembroke, promiſing they ſhould have more 
eſtates for their pains.” This had the deſired 
effect; it drew the earl over thither, where in 
a battle he was treacherouſly ſtabbed in the 
back. However, by the repreſenfations of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury to the king, the bi- 
ſhop was diſgraced and ſent to his dioceſe, and 
his creatures turned out, and ordered to give 


an account of their actions, and of the money 


that had paſſed through their hands; but they 
took ſanctuary in churches. This was in 
1234 In-1236 the biſhop went to Rome, and 
died 1238. In 1296, king Henry married 
Eleanor, ſecond daughter to Raymond earl of 
Provence. He now gave himſelf wholly up 
to the direction of the queen's relations, and 
other foreigners their adherents} loading them 
with gifts, penſions, &c. which, together with 
the grievances occaſioned by this meaſure, was 


the ſource of perpetual diſputes and miſunder- 


ſtandings between the king and his parliament, 
for near go years, and ended at laſt in a civil 
war, called the barons war. In 1239, the 
queen was delivered of a prince, who was 
named Edward. The pope had ſo great an 
aſcendency, that in 1240 he nominated goo 


Italians to the vacant benefices. In 1245, the 


queen was delivered of another ſon, who was 
named Edmund. The court of Rome conti- 
nuing its exactions, the parliament, 1246, in 
letters ſigned by the king, the biſhops, and the 
barons, laid before the pape their grievances 3 
but met with no redreſs. About this time 
died Iſabella, queen dowager of England, and 
counteſs of March ; for ſhe married the earl of 
March after king John's death. In 1248, 
the -king demanded a new ſubſidy from his 
parliament, which they refuſed; and, upon 
their repreſenting to him their grievancey on 
account of the foreigners, he diſſolved them, 
for fear of their proceeding to more vigorous ' 
meaſures : and to ſupply his wants, he was 
forced to ſell his plate and jewels, which being 
quickly purchaſed by the citizens of London, 
who always pleaded poverty, when the grant- 
ing him any aid was in queſtion, he, in re- 
ſentment, ſet up a fair in Weſtminſter, to laſt 


reigns 15 
of the 8 and give them the places the barons 


-ing the n, he invited over great 
bild 3 A his countrymen. This 
it ; 20d dot tees who, upon the king's 
Borer 3 _ to parliamant, inſtead of 
— build- "ng 4 _ ing to the ſummons, ſent depu- 
a, kin ee, o acquaint him, that, if he did 
: 7 "_— * biſhop of Wincheſter and the 
1 r they were reſolved to ſet another | 


15 days; during which, the Londoners were 
commanded fo ſhut up their ſhops, and all 
fairs, that uſed to be kept at that time, were 
prohibited all over England. Henry, very 
impoliticly, fell out with Simon de Montfort, 
who had married his ſiſter, and was made earl 
of Leiceſter; in a great paſſion, he called the 
earl traitor; upon which, he, in a great 40 
ſion, told the king, he lied, and chat if he 

Mm 1 ere 
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were not 2 king, he would make him eat his |nomy and courage. Vet his 
However, the king was obliged to praiſe-worthy, as well as his 
conceal that reſentment which burned within |elty ; for he contented himſelf with 


words. 


him. The barons began now to exert them- 
ſelves, and, in a parliament held at Oxford, 
1258, the confederacy was ſo ſtrong againſt the 
king (the barons coming well attended and 
well armed), that they compelled him in effect 
to lay down the ſovereign authority, and to 
lodge it in 24 commiſſioners, 12 to be choſen 
dy the king, and 12 by the barons, Simon de 
Montfort to be their preſident ; who drew u 
ſome articles called The Proviffons of Oxfird, 
in favour of the barons, which the king and 
prince Edward were obliged to ſwear to the ob- | 
ſervance of, in conſequence of which, the fo- 
reigners were obliged to leave the kingdom. 
Henry got himſelf abſolved from his oath by the 
pope z and, 1261, declared in parliament he 
no longer-looked upon himſelf obliged to ob- 
ſerve theſe regulations. In 1263, the war 
broke out between the two parties» the barons 
having choſen the earl of Leicefter for their 
general, On May 14, 1264, was fought the 
famous battle of Lewes, in which the royal ar- 
my was routed : king Henry, and his brother 
Richard, king ofthe Romans, were taken pri- 
ſoners ; as were alſo prince Edward (who had 
beaten the Londoners in the firſt attack), and 
Henry, ſon to the king of the Romans. And 
now the barons drew a new plan of govern- 
ment, which was confirmed by the parliament, 
which met June 22. Things continued in 
this fituation about a year ; but prince Ed- 
ward, having the good 8 to eſcape from 
his confinement, raiſed a conſiderable army, 
and firſt attacked young Montfort, who was 
conducting ſome forces to his father, and then 
advancing immediately againſt the earl, in an 
obſtinate and bloody fight, on Aug. 4, 1265, 
totally routed Leiceſter's army, and ſet the 
king his father at liberty, the earl himſelf and 
his ſon Henry being ſlain on the ſpot. King 
Henry now confiſcated the eſtates of the conte- 
derate barons, and ſeverely chaſtiſed the city of 
London. Henry died Nov. 16, 1272, hav- 
ing reigned 36 years and 20 days, aged 66, and 
was interred in the abbey-church of Weſtmin- 
ter, near the ſhrine of Edward the Confeſſor, 
which was removed thither, 1269, juſt as the 
church (the moſt ſtately then in Europe) was 
finiſhed. He had nine children, whereot only 
two ſons, Edward and Edmund, and two daugh- 
ters, Margaret and Beatrix, ſurvived him. 
Trial by fire and vater ordeal was by this 
king's command laid aſide by the judges, and 
ſoon after grew quite out of ule. Henry was of 
a middle ſize and robuſt make, and his counte- 
- Nance had a peculiar caſt from his left eye-lid, 
which hung down fo tar as to cover part of his 
eye. The particulars of his character may be 
gathered from the detail of his conduct. He 
was certainly a prince of very mean talents ; 
irreſolute, inconſtant, and capricious ; proud, 
inſolent, and arbitrary; arrogant in proſperity, 
and abje& in adverſity; profuſe, rapacious, and 


continence 
averſion to 5 
the rebels in tlieir effects, when he ee 
glutted his revenge with their blood. Wh = 
prodigal to exceſs ; and therefore always in ne. 
ceſſity. Notwithſtanding the great ſums he le 
vied from his ſubjects, and though his occag. 
ons were never ſo preſſing, he could not het 
ſquandering away his money upon worthlef, 
favourites, without conſidering the difficulty 
he always found in obtaining ſupplies from par. 
liament. mr 
HE'NRY IV. duke of Lancaſter and Here. 
ford, ſurnamed of Bolingbroke, from his be. 
ing born there, was the eldeſt ſon of John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and aſcended the 
throne upon the forced refignation of king 
Richard II. and was crowned Oct. 19, 1999, 
The parliament, meeting the day after the co. 
ronation, firſt paſſed an act of indemnity in fi. 
vour of thoſe who had taken arms for the king, 
whilſt only duke of Lancaſter, The king alſo 
publiſhed a general pardon, excepting however 
the murderers of the duke of Glouceſter, The 
parliament alſo paſſed an act ſettling the ſucceſ. 
ſion in the houſe of Lancaſter, This might 
not have produced any ill confequence, as Mor. 
timer earl of March and his brother died with- 
out iſſue, had not the 2d ſon of the duke of 
York married Anne their ſiſter; which at 
length proved the ſource of that long and bloody 
conteſt between the houſes of York and Lancal. 
ter. The convocation being fitting at the ſame 
time with the parliament, Henry, in order to 
gain the clergy to his fide, ſent to aſſure then, 
that he would maintain them in all their privi- 
leges and immunities, and was ready to jon 
with them in extirpating hereſy, and puniſhing 
obſtinate heretics. Aid to preſerve the efteem 
of the reſt of his ſubjects, he cauſed all the 
bonds which Richard had extorted, as well 
from the city of London, as from the +7 coun- 
ties, to be brought into Chancery, and publice 
ly burnt. In the year 1400 a conſpiracy 
broke out againſt the king, which was ſup- 
preſſed, and the chief conſpirators were put i 
death ; and ſoon after the Lats king was aſſafl- 
nated. About the time of the late conſpiracy, 
Owen Glendour got the Welch to renounce 
their ſubjeQion to England, and to own him 
for their ſovereign ; from which time he ſtyled 
himſelf prince of Wales, and maintained his 
authority there for ſome years. He made ut 
incurſion into Herefordſhire, and took Mort. 
mer earl of March priſener ; for which kia 
Henry was not forry. The king marched 
againſt Glendour ; but, he always retiring © 
the mountains of. Snowden, it was not peſſde 
to come at him. In 1401 the parliament c. 
larged the ſtatute of premunire, which my 
great blow to the pope's power in England: 
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pariſh .prieft of St. Ofith, in London, was im- and two daughters; Blanch, married to the 
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mediately after that condemned by the ecclefi. elector Palatine ; and Philippa, to the king of 


 utical court; and, being delivered over to the Denmark. Henry IV. was of the middle ſta- 


at alive by virtue of the ture, well proportioned, and perfect in all the 
homey dere led — writ 3 cm- exerciſes of arms and is z his counte- 
* TT directed to the mayor and ſheriffs of | nance was ſevere rather than ſerene; and his 
_ : In 1402, the king married Joan ot |diſpolition ſour, ſullen, and reſerved ; he poſ- 
ee. widow of the duke of Bretagne ; but ſeſſed a great ſhare of courage, fortitude, and 
be had no iſſue by her. This year the Scotch | penetration; was naturally imperious, though 
: vaded England twice, and were both times he bridled his temper with caution ; ſuperſti- 
* ted by the earl of Northumberland, And | tious, though without the leaſt tincture of vir - 
— Hotſpur his ſon. In 149g» a conſpira- tue and true religion; and meanly parſimoni- 
cy broke out, at the head of which was the earl ous, though juſtly cenſured for want of œco- 
of Northumberland, who was diſguited at the nomy, and ill- judged profuſion. - He was tame 
king's refuſing to let him have the ranſom off from caution, humble from fear, cruel from 


| the Scotch priſoners of diſtinction. He engag- policy, and rapacious from indigence. He 


Glendour in it; and it was agreed to roſe to the throne by perfidy and treaſon ; 
pn and place the crown on the |eſtabliſhed his authority in the blood of his 
bealof Mortimer. The king marched againſt] ſubjects; and died a penitent for his fins, be- 
them, and a battle was fought near Shrewſbury, cauſe he could no longer enjoy the fruits of his 


where the king gained a complete victory. 


reign. His actions had very little worthy 
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Clarence; John, duke of Bed-| modation; and when Henry was juſt going to 


tranſgreſſion. During this reign, William of 


another conſpiracy broke out, in which was] Wickham, biſhop of Wincheſter, Sir Wert 
embarked Richard Seroop, archbiſhop of York, e 5 28 2 of 
hom Richard II. had raiſed to that dignit ndon, diſtingui themſelves for their 
_— the nobility ;_ but this aun. = works of charity and public foundation, 
tirely ſuppreſſed, 1408. To return to the civil | Geoffrey Chaucer and John Gower rendered 
weinen: in 1406, an act was paſſed to ſe- themſelves famous for their poetry, and* are 
| cure the freedom of elections of members of looked upon as the firſt reformers of the Eng- 
parliament, which gives room to ſuppoſe the |liſh language. | 
king had done ſomething inconſiſtent with fuch} HE'NRY V. ſurnamed Henry of Mon- 
freedom, However, he gave his aſſent to this 2 8 3 the _ 4 
act, for the ſake of a ſubſidy he wanted. When ' er, Henry hy an 7 8 wo a 
the demand was made, the parliament told him, | arc Wy 41S +4 —_— on 12 a 2 
mere was n apparent neceflity for It; but in 8 * hie 5 e rſt t ing * yy 
order to obtain it, he kept them ſo long fitting, | was to ſend for his old companions, whom 
that they were obliged to 2 1 it for their 5 nog og a 2 eee to wp 
own convenience. He did the ſame 1410, their evil courſes; and, ing them ha 
vien he rejected the petition of the — ſome 2 22 them at the ſame time, 
fr repealing or altering the late barbarous act |on pain of his diſpleaſure, never to come to 
unf the Lollards; __ to ſnew how averſe court. He then choſe a council of the greateſt 
he was to relax any thing in this point, cauſed ny ge * deres out OG 
one Thomas Badby to be burnt, who was the as had abuſed their authority, continued the 
ſecond who luffered death on 3 of Wick-|deſerving, particularly the chief juſtice Gaſ- 
* 22 Y the r r the woes ea had 3 S 5 15 2 
of Wales ſuffered himlſelt to o much de-|in court, when prince of Wales, and filled up 
bauched by evil companions, that he gave him- |the places of thoſe he had removed with perſons 
{elf up to riotous and diſorderly practices: one of the like honour and integrity. He did alſo 
ot his companions being arraigned for felony, the ſame with reſpect to inferior magiſtrates, 
de reſolved to be preſent at the trial, and while| The greateſt blot in his character was, his per- 
ſentence was paſſing, in a great paſſion, he ſtruck ar 
N julge on a" mg yas _ that won. wow _—_ to a eg 0 2 
im to be arreſted, and committed to the | times, than to his own natura per; he o 
King's Bench. The prince, hereupon relent- ten expreſſing a diſlike of ſuch proceedings. 
ug, laffercd himſelf to he led quietly to pri- Sir John Oldcaftle, baron of Cobham, who was 
ln, King H died March looked upon as the chief protector of the Lol- 
: g Henry die arch 20, 1413» po Protec 
in the 46th year of his age, and 14th of his|lards, was the firſt of the nobility who 1 
on account of religion. Henry, as ſoon as he 
en.nent in them; one thing, at leaſt, has & mounted the throne, began to think of reco- 
ed an indelible tain on his memory, viz. his|vering what the Engliſh had loſt in France; 
being the firſt burner of heretics. There was, | and there being great diſſentions in that king 
In his reign, a 2 plague in London, So COT ay 2 g oy _ e 
away above $0,000 perſons. Hen- ent am rs to demand Normandy, 
Mary de Bohun, Bis firſt. wife, &c. and all that had been yielded to Edward 
ge Humphrey, earl of Hereford, four III. by the treaty of Bretagne. The negoci- 
ms viz. Henry, who ſucceeded him; Tho- 


ſecuting the Wickliffites, or Lollards. But 


ations went on without any hopes of an accom- 


embark, a plot was diſcovered againſt his per- 
M'm 2 ſon, 
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fon, for which the earl of Cambridge, the|in Ofober laid fiege to Meur, whith wa aj 


lord treaſurer Scroop, and Thomas Grey, a wholly ſubjected till May following; abou old, In 1 
privy counſellor, were executed. It is thought which time, queen Catherine arrived fr l Henry's 1 
they were bribed by French gold to carry on] England, and the two courts kept the Whip After the 
this conſpiracy. This affair being over, he holidays together at Paris, in a nine Owen Tud 
embarked with his troops in Aug: 1415, land- manner. Afterwards, Henry marched againſt marriage | 
ed the 21ſt at Havre de Grace, in Normandy, | the dauphin, fell fick by the way, and died at kigg of Er 
and then beſieged and took Harfleur; and, re- Vincennes, Aug. 31, 1422, in the gift VII. In 
ſolving to march to Calais, he croſſed the of his age, and 10th of his reign. He had Towers bet 
Somme, OR. 9, where the French army un- his queen Catherine only one fon, Henry, born was prolon 
der the conſtable d' Albert, four times as nu- Dec. 6, 1421, at Windſor, Henry 9 mencement 
merous as the Engliſh, were waiting to give | tall and ſlender, with a long neck, an engaei Margaret o 
im battle, in full confidence of victory. Da- aſpect, and limbs of the moſt elegant turn, He 14437 and 
d Gam, a Welch captain, being ſent to view | excelled all the youth of that age in agility, and king juſt as 
their ſituation, on his return, ſaid, ** there were | the exerciſe of arms; was hardy, patient, la. unealineſs : 
enough to kill, enough to take priſoners, and borious, and more capable of enduring cold, took the ad 
enough to run away.” The king was not a lit- hunger, and fatigue, than any individual in his * Somerſet, tl 
tle pleaſed with his Welchman's report. Henry, army. His valour was ſuch as no danger could tisfaRion hi 
after exhorting his men to put their truſt in| ſtartle, and no difficulty oppoſe ; nor was his priſed by 
God, the giver of victory, attacked the French. | policy inferior to his courage. He Normandy, 
The battle began at ten in the morning, and the diſſentions among his enemies with ſuch wee ſubliſh 
laſted till five in the afternoon, Oct. 25, 14153 | addreſs as ſpoke him conſummate in the arts of armies at on 
when, by the ſurpriſing courage and conin of | the cabinet. He fomented their jealouſics, ant of Aug. 145 
the king, and the bravery of his troops, the converted their mutual reſentment to his own | Normandy, 
whole numerous French army, ſaid to conſiſt advantage. Henry poſſeſſed a ſelf-taught genius the Engliſh 
of more than 150,000 men, was entirely de- that blazed out at once without the aid of in. to the Engli 
feated. The conſtable d'Albert, the duke of | ſtruQion or experience ; and a fund of naturil fitions in Fr: 
Alengon, with ſeveral other princes and great | ſagacity, that made ample amends for theſe de. England we 
men, and 10,000 private men, were ſlain. feats. He was chaſte, temperate, modeſt, and there were 
Among the priſoners, who were very nume- devout, ſcrupulouſly juſt in his adminiſtration duke of Glo 
rous, were the dukes of Orleans and Bourbon, and ſeverely exact in the diſcipline of his arny, | Wainchelter' 
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and many perſons of diſtinction, The Engliſh | upon which he knew his glory and ſueceſs in! 
loſt only the duke of York, and the earl of|great meaſure depended. In a word, it nut 
Suffolle, a few knights, and 400 private men. | be gwned, he was without an equal in the ar 
The king immediately returned thanks to God [of war, policy, and government. ; 

for the victory. This was called the battle off HE'NRY VI. was ſcarce nine months old, 
Agincourt, from a caſtle of that name near the l when he ſucceeded his father, Henry V. Dec, 


fieid of battle. The civil wars raged more}6, 1421. He was immediately proclaimed Gloucelter If 
than ever in France: Henry went over in July, | not only king of England, but heir of Frante, remored him 
1417, and made great progreſs; and, in the purſuant to the treaty of Troye ; and, upon a paiiament 
beginning of the year 1419, Rouen ſurrender. | the death of Charles V. who died in leſs than bury, which 
ed. And now all Normandy was again fallen] two months after, the duke of Bedford, uncle reled and clc 
under the dominion of the Engliſh, except a|to the infant king, ordered him to be pro- he deſigned | 
few caſtles, 215 years after it had been taken|claimed king of France, at Paris, according own, thoug 
from them in the reign of king John. Henry to the ſame treaty ; and took upon himſelf the | Per. The 
alſo ſurpriſed and took Pontoiſe, which opened | regency of that kingdom, as the late king bis 550 bed, pe: 
him a way to the very gates of Paris. At laſt a brother had defired, when near his end. ſurdered, J 
treaty was concluded at Troye on May 21, 1 420, | the other hand, the dauphin, as ſoon as he i (erg and le! 
whereby it was agreed, that Henry ſhould mar- heard of his father's death, cauſed himſelf to be - = ; 
ry the princeſs Catherine, that he ſhould be proclaimed king of France, and was crowned - 155 Ane 
regent of the kingdom during king Charles's in November at Poitiers. On Nov. 9, tht - all in 1 
life (who, being frequently affiited with fits of | parliament (when the queen ſat among the 3 creature 
Junacy, was ingapable of governing), and that, lords, with the royal infant in her lap) to ſet- 2 Thi 
after his death, the crown of France ſhould de-| tle the government during the king's minority; "my them l 
ſcend to the king of England and his heirs for and John, duke of Bedford, was appointed wank of affert 
ever. Henry hereupon eſpouſed the princeſs protector of the Kingdom; and Thomas 3 | Ap cor 
Catherine, and the marriage was ſolemnized fort, duke of Exeter, and Henry, biſhop = Meer 
en the goth of May. In Feb. 1421, Henry] Wincheſter, his governors. I ſhall paſs over nd herſelf 
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arrived in England with his queen, who was the tranſactions of the regency, during the mi- 
crowned a few days after. The parliament, | nority of the king, and ſhall ouly mention = 
which met in May, granted the king a ſubſidy | he was immediately concerned in. The du e 
for carrying on the war againſt the dauphin ; of Bedford, thinking it might be of ſervice to 
but at the ſame time, in a petition they pre-| have Henry crowned in France, having 


cb. almoſt 28 
ſented, told him, that the conqueſt of France | firſt crowned in England, on Noy. 6, 2 Nu : 7 6 
proved the ruin of England. In June the king he went over to Paris, and was crowned — bbs ws 

returned to France, and forced the dauphin to at the end of the following year, and rue ow the 1 
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to England in Jan. 1.432 being then 10 Fl. 
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raiſe the ſiege of Chartres, took Dreux, and 
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t «ia, Tn 1437, died Catherine of France, king 
t % mother, and widow of Henry V. 
Henry's : p 
n After the death of that prince, ſhe married 
5 Owen Tudor, a Welch gentleman : from this 
= marriage ſprung Henry Earl of Richmond, 
ft kigg of England, under the name of Henry 
2 VII. In 1444 a truce was concluded at 
ar Towers between England and France, which 
by vas prolonged to 1449. Soon after the com- 
oy mencement of the truce, king Henry married 
* Margaret of Anjou, who arrived in England 
ng 1445; and ſhe and her favourites managed the 
He king juſt as they pleaſed, which cauſed great 
my unealineſs among the people: which Charles 
h. took the advantage of; for, upon the duke of 
hs + Somerſet, then regent, refuſing to give the ſa- 
* tisfation he demanded for Tongres being ſur- 
2 priſed by, Surienne, governor of the Lower 
8 Normandy, for the Engliſh, 1448, whilſt the 
a truce ſubliſted, he fell upon Normandy with 4 
* armies at once, and reduced it before the end 
5 d Auz. 1450. Guienne followed the fate of 
; Normandy, after having beeh in poſſeſſion of 
ss | the Engliſh 300 years; and flothing remained 
c 5 to the Engliſh in 1453 of all their vaſt acqui- 
nl ſitions in France, but only Calais and Guiennes. 
ſe de England was now in a diſtracted condition: 
er, there were two parties in the court, one the 
gas duke of Clouceſter's, the other the cardinal of 
a. Winchelter's ; with whom were joined Kemp, 
I archbithop of Vork, and William de la Pole, 
* exrl, and afterwards marquis and duke of Suf- 
ks folk, The duke of Glouceſter was exceed- 
ingly beloved by the people; but the cardinal 
be old pt the better of him in the council, and in 
1 * the king's confidence, in which the duke of 
une Lloucelter loſt ground every day. They firſt 
hate removed him from the council- board; and then 
„ een azaitament being ſummoned at St. Edmundſ- 
{s than bury, which met in 1447, the duke was ar- 
, uncle reited and cloſely confined, under colour that 
e pro- he deſigned to kill the king and ſeize the 
cording crown, though nobody believed a word of the 
ſelf the matter. The next morning he was found dead 
ing his | his ved, people making no doubt but he was 
d. On muriered, The cardinal died about a month 
-# "ter; and lett the world and his immenſe 
elf to be riches with as much reluctance as ever any 
ona one gad. And now the queen and Suffolk go- 
9 the veraed all in the king's name, and none but 
nong th * creatures were employed in the admini- 
) to et won, The univerſal hatred of the people 
Ainority; Wat them made the duke of York begin to 
ppointed kun al aflerting his claim to the crown, In 
as Beale * 3; we commons to purſued the duke of 
jiſhop of rf chat tlie queen, in order to ſave him, 
paſs over we nerſelt under a neceſſity to have him 
g the Mis an bed; but in his paſſage to France, being 
tion whit met by an Engliſh man of war, the captain, 
The duke N «ny ceremony, ordered his head to be 
ſervice td C . He was ſucceeded in the queen's con- 
ing been We by Edmund Beaufort, duke of Somer- 
6, 149 Rr a5 0410Us to the people as Suffolk 
ned there & oe The duke ef York at firſt pro- 
| returyed 13 great caution; and, as an eſſay 
n 10 Jeu w the people ſtood affected, he inſtituted 
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timer, to raiſe a rebellion in Kent, where he 
drew together great numbers under pretence of 
reforming the government; and became ſo 
ſtrong, that he cut in pieces a detachment of 


the king's army, and entered London in tri- 


.umph, the city opening her gates to him; but, 
being deſerted by his followers, he was taken 
and ſlain. At length, the duke of York have 
ing concerted meaſures with his friends, eſpe= 
cially Richard Nevil, earl of Saliſbury, and 
the earl of Warwick, the war broke out be- 
tween the two houſes of Lancaſter and Vork, 
the former having for their device the red 
roſe, and the latter the white roſe ; and whole 
torrents of Engliſh blood were ſpilt in this con- 
teſt. The firſt battle was fought near St. Al- 
bans, May 31, 1455, when the royal army 
was totally routed, with the loſs of 5000 men. 
The duke of Sdmerſet and ſeveral other nobles 
ſelf taken priſoner. York affected to treat 
him with great reſpect, and was appointed 
protector of the realm. He left the king and 
queen at full liberty; the conſequence of 
which was, he was diſmiſſed from his pratec= 
torſhip, and he and his friends retired from 
court. After this, there was a reconciliation 
between the two parties; but, as it was not 
ſincere, the quarrel ſoon broke out again. In 
1459, the earl of Saliſbury defeated the king's 
troops commanded by the lord Audley, and 
killed 2400, together with Audley himſelf. 
and his principal officers, at Blore-heath, in 
Shropſhire, On July 9, 1460, the earl of 
March, eleſt ſon of the duke of York, gained 
a complete victory at Northampton, killing 
19,000 royaliſts, The king was again taken 
priſoner, and the queen with the prince of 
Wales retired into Scotland. And now a par- 
liament was called, which the duke of York 
expected would offer him the crown. * Being 
diſappointed, he ſent them a memorial aſſert- 
ing his claim; but all that the parliament did, 
was to reſolve, that Henry ſhould enjoy the 
crown during his life, after which, it” ſhould 
devolve on the duke of York and his heirs. 
In the mean time, the duke of York was ab. 
ſolute maſter of the government, and of the 


ther an army of 18,000 men; the duke of 
York marched againſt her, with only 5000, 
expecting to be joined by his ſon the earl of 
March; but before he could come up, the 
duke was attacked by the queen's forces, near 
Wakefield in Yorkſhire, Dec. 31, 1460, his 
army put to flight, he himſelf (lain, and his 
head fixed upon the walls of York, where the 
earl of Saliſbury's ſoon accompanied it, he 
having been taken and beheaded at Pontefract. 
The earl of Rutland, the duke's ad ſon, about 
12 years old, was taken in the flight, and 
cruelly ſlain by lord Clifford. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſcouragement, the earl of March 
marched with-his army, and defeated Jaſper 
Tudor, earl of Pembroke, at Mortimer's croſs 
in Herefordſhire; and though the queen got / 
the better of the earl of Warwick, at Ber- 
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and great men were ſlain, and the king him. 
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nard's-heath, near St. Alban's, and freed the | his rei 
king her huſband, yet the earl of March | duke ak * that the were all 
as og up with a great army, and being joined | alive, having by ſome ward's ſons, was 5 this, Per 
y the remains of the earl of Warwick's, ſhe his uncle's cruel defi means or other eſc; king, ha 
retired into the North; and the earl entered gave into it, And thi _ le readily wage 1 
London, as it were, in triumph, and was, by] Simon, a prieſt at Oxford, > 6 Richard LL I 
the management of the ear] of Warwick, pro- | bert Simwel, a bak "= » to ſet up one Lam- with Perl 
claimed king, by the title of Edward IV. For him, and i g G hi er's ſon, and ſtudent unzer gour, tha 
the concluſion ſee the life of king Edward IV. duke. 1E GRTSe bo fat wall: 
Henry VI. without any princely virtue or that the earl of Ar ond, w_— 
qualification, was totally free from cruelty and | the tower, which, th N h £ eſcaped out of feated th 
revenge : on the contrary» he could not, with-|joy among the pe le; S; alſe, cauſed great Audley tl 
out reluctance, conſent to the puniſhment of] beſt to inſtru 12 2 3 Simon now judged it the chiets 
thoſe maleſactors who were ſacrificed to the and Ireland was Jo — 3 nr, gh; 
ublic ſaſcty; and frequently ſuſtained perſonal |to open the firit Fu * We. Proper place ſoon after 
indignities of the groſſeſt nature, without dif-|ed with great jo p a e ue er n 
covering the leaſt mark of reſentment. He king of „ rar we evil, Perkin W 
was chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charita- name of Edward VI K e e 
ble. In a word, he would have adorned a fined the queen his WS Henry now con- then into 
| - cloifter, though he diſgraced a crown; and] Edward 1 _ cats widow of treaty. C 
was rather reſpectable for thoſe vices he want- | Southwark Gor fo: wo up ey monaſtery in in April, 
ed, than ſor the virtues he poſſeſſed. He there ſhe . ud * all her eſtate ; and XII. Ab. 
founded the college of Eton, near Windſor, ther ſtep the ki Pat g py 4 OR as 
__ dene NN Cambridge, for the earl of . — 1 * 8 1 —— 
ption of thoſe ſcholars who had begun their | dowager of Burgundy ſen ; x- ue 
. „ May, 1487, — „ ET 
ſon of Edmond Tudor, earl of Richmond, and _ 1 = _ 3 „ on oy 
| of Margaret, deſcended from a baſtard fon of = eee 1 _ the new hog and in 
i} John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by Cathe- England. Kin He: fell v Ss * of 
| rine Rowet or Swinford, ' miſtreſs, afterwards | 16, near 8 = - Sg er * 5 
Wl. - wife, to that prince. Immediately after the routed them. Sim wal 1 E . 
| victory at Boſ worth, the earl cauſed Te Deum | with the prieſt his ts m_— priſe, . oy ole 
1 to be fung, and his whole army to fall on their wel his life, employed him fiſt abort bi Tover-hill 
[ a knees, to return God thanks, after which they |chen, and then _ kim by * * 3 45 
Tk __ mo wiih unanimous and repeated|in which poſt he —_ mo 3 where 5 oe 
[i Row ts Loy e e e, 
1 thority, of king. - An extraordinary kit Ae pong eek ity perſons, under preteace af Wales, Th 
1 rc 1d of |their favouring the late conſpir He his marri 
41 1 . ac} 4 e 
i MM raged _ this time in England, thought it neceſſary at laſt co hone he queen oi his age . 
1 U y in London, called the ſweating |crowned, which was performed on Nov. 23 ated Hear 
14 fickneſs, becauſe it threw perſons into a pro- [almoſt two years after — eden * . who, u \ 
1 2 3 _—_ off . 24 hours ; 1492, prince Henry 8 cen 45 | 
iP o got over that time uſually recov- | time hat 1 
it ered. It continued from the middle of Sept. to off by arr — 1 s 0 5 
0 wg P dt — and ſwept away great Kin, or Perkin Warbeck ſon of a converted cus Minit 
* numbers of people. "Two mayors and 6alder-| Jew, of Tourna Re We lived a conſiderable 133 7 
* e Londen died of it. withi ; aur y, who had live à conſidera A 
it O ed of it within 8 days. On|time in London, who perſonated the duke of projecting the 
mn c. 30, 1485, Henry was crowned, At the Vork. He was ſent to Portugal, afterwards Arthur's wid 
1 ſame time, he appointed a band of 50 men to Ireland; and the king of 3 being told rather than 
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: parliament met on Nov. 7, and paſted an act, |Jodged him in his palace and appointed bim Gipenſation v 
; that the inheritance of the crown ſhould reſt, guard: but when Charles 9 m kin Ilan, marri 
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1 . _— . the attainders of| Several great men in England favoured te be king = 
$i alt cal — — 3 with the king, plot, which being diſcovered, ſome of them det Cauphte 
Jt y Nu mond. On [anuary | ſuffered death. King H ſent fir EG lde married 
1 18, 1486, he married the princeſs Elizabeth, | Poynings i ng e from her de 
$4 » | Poynings to Ireland as his deputy, 1 - who m her deſce 
i eldeſt daughter of Edward FOLDS reland 28 puty, 1494» ; 
43 2 ward IV. to the great joy holding a parliament, an act was fled, called Henry, fingi; 
of of the people. On Sept. 20, the queen was Poynings' law whareh all ag Om of 4 general work 
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hanged by order of the king. Upon 
e rg 2 r to Te landers. . 
20 Kine, having a ſublidy granted, 1497, © re- 
q — de int of the king of Scotland, who 
ly had twice invaded England the year, before 
h with Perkin, it was raiſed with © much vi- 
* ur, that it cauſed an inſurrection in Corn- 
wall: the malecontents marched to Black- 
ul h-ath, where the king attacked and totally de- 
ad, f m, killing 2000 on the ſpot. L., 
feated them, 8 . 

5 Audley their general, Flammock and Joſeph, 
= the chiefs of the rebels were taken and execu- 
ty tel; the xeſt were pardoned, A peace was 
* {on after concluded between the two mon- 
lace arcks, King James would not deliver up 
__ Perkin Warbeck, but honourably diſmiſſed 
lin, kim and his wife, and by their own defire ſeat 
the them into Iceland, before the concluſion of the 
1 treaty. Charles VIII. king of France, died 
ada in April, 1498, and was ſucceeded by Lewis 
E XII. About this time there was an inſur- 
and reftion in Cornwall, in favour of Perkin 
A. Warbeck, who came from Ireland, to head 
Le the malecontents there; but his army of about 
ie 6520 men» upon the news of the king's ad- 
** yancing, ſubmitted themſelyes, who pardoned 
ſeat them all, except a few ringleaders. Perkin, 
Fn after having been expoſed in an ignominious 
) and manner, was ſent to the Tower; where he, 
AIC together with the earl of Warwick, plotting 
* his eſcape, was hanged; and the earl, but 
ns, 24 years old, and who had been priſoner from 
_ the beginning of this reign, was beheaded on 
: wi Tower-hill, Nov. 1499. In 1 502, the plague 
ack raced in England, particularly in London, 
—_ where 30,000 died ef it. In 1501, Catherine 
Few of Spain was married to Arthur prince of 
q Wiles, The prince died about 5 months after 

9" h marriage, April 2, 1502, in the 17th year 
p & his age: and ſome time after, the king cre- 
1266 ated Henry his ſecond ſon prince of Wales, 
N >. vho, upon his father's death ſucceeded to the 
apes crown, In 1503, Elizabeth, Henry's queen, 
ww dad. At this time, the king grievouſly op- 
on preſſed his ſubjects, by mcans of two inta- 
gen moas miniiters, Emptom and Dudley, two 
6eradle ers. The avarice of Henry put him on 
auke df projecting the marriage of Catherine, his ſon 
wards b Atur's widow, with his other ſon Henry, 
ing tl er than part with that princeſs's dowry, 
for bin, „ was 200,000 crowns of gold; and a 
ed him ation was obtained from the pope : ſo 
ki 1.7 married his brother's widow, though 
1 de „ arriage was not conſummated till after 
ured the Ve king came to the crown, The king's 
of them 88 Gaughter Margaret was about the ſame 
- Elan ow Tarried to James IV. king of Scotland: 
3 am her deſcended our king James J. King 
9 hel Henry, tincing he drew near his end, granted 
ates CR; fa! pardon, and ordered by his will, that 
eto de al 3 could make good what his mini- 
„ i 3d ac Bk ns from the peogle, 
is nen ©. mond, April 22, 1509, in the 
eople ſtood * of his age, and 24th of his reign. 
u took 1 „ Vas tall, ftraight, and well ſhaped, tho? 
5 lat „a grave aſpect and ſaturnine eom- 
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converſation, except when he had a favourite - 
point to carry; and then he could fawn, flat- 
ter, and practiſe all the arts of infinuation. 
He inherited a natural fund of ſagacity, which 
was improved by ſtudy and experience; nor 
was he deficient in perſonal bravery, or politi- 
cal courage. He was cool, cloſe, cunning, 
dark, diſtruſtſul, and deſigning z and of all 
the princes who had ſat upon the Engliſh ._ 
throne, the moſt ſordid, ſelfiſh, and ignoble. 
The nobility he excluded entirely from the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, and employed 
clergymen and lawyers, who, as they had no 
intereſt in the nation, and depended upon his 
favour, were more obſequious to his will, and 
ready to concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. 
At the ſame time it muſt be owned he was a 
wiſe legiſlator, chatte, temperate, aſſiduous in 
the exerciſe of religious duties, decent in his 
deportment, and exact in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, when his own private intereſt was 
not concerned ; though he trequently uſed re- 
ligion and juſtice as cloaks for perfidy and op- 


HE'NRY VIII. ſucceeded his father Henry 
VII. at the age of 19 years, on April 2a, 
1509, and in his perſon united the two houſes 
ot Lancaſter and York. At the beginning of 
his reign, he made an example of thoſe two 
hated miniſters, Empſom and Dudley; but, 
as it was difficult to condemn them without 
ſtraining a point, with ſo much nicety had they 
acted their villainy, though they had been 
condemned and ſentenced to die, for conſpir- 
ing againſt the king and ſtate, an act of attain- 
der paſſed at the meeting of the parljament 
againft them, and they were beheaded on 
Tower-hill. The king's marriage with Ca- 
therine of Arragon, reli& of his brother Ar- 
thur, was ſolemnized the beginning of June, 
as was the coronation of both king and queen 
on the 24th of the ſame month. About this 
time, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, introduced 
to court Thomas Wolſey, a clergyman, as 4 
tit perſon to ſerve the king. Though Henry 
had juſt concluded a new treaty of alliance 
with Lewis XII. yet he was drawn into 
a war, under pretence of the recovery of Gui- 
enne, by pope Julius II. and Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Arragon, the queen's fa- 
ther; though his mind was chiefly bent on 
his pleaſures, in which he was ſo extravagant, 
that he ſquandered away 1,800,000l. which 
his father had with ſo much anxiety hoarded 
up. This war was oppoled by ſome of the 
council, and one of them expreſſed himſelf to 
this purpoſe, ** Let us leave off our attempts 
againit the terra firma: the natural ſituation of 
iſlands ſeem not to ſort with conteſts of that 
kind : England is alone a juſt empire; ory 
when we enlarge ourſelves, let it be that way 
we can, and to which, it ſeems, the eternal 
Providence has deſtined us; and that is, by 
ſea.** By the treaty concluded 1511, Henry 
was to ſend over 6000 men; and Ferdinand, 
for the ſame purpoſe, obliged himſelf to furniſh 


i auſtere in addreſs, and reſerved in 
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nard's-heath, near St. Alban's, and freed the his reign. A rumour being raiſed, that the were all hang 
King her huſband, yet the earl of March duke of York, one of Edward's ſons, was yet this, Perkin 
coming up with a great army, and being joined alive, having by ſome means or other eſca king, having 
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London, as it were, in triumph, and was, by] Simon, a prieſt at Ox ford, to ſet up one Lam. with Perkin, 
the management of the earl of Warwick, pro- bert Simwel, a baker's ſon, and ftudent unzer goury that it 
claimed king, by the title of Edward IV. For him, and impoſe him upon the world for the fait wall: the m 
the concluſion ſee the life of king Edward IV. duke. However, a report being ſoon ſpread hath, where 
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qualification, was totally free from cruelty and | the tower, which, though falſe, cauſed great 
revenge: on the contrary, he could not, with-|joy among the people; Simon now judged it 
out reluctance, conſent to the puniſhment of | beſt to inſtru his pupil to perſonate that earl, 
thoſe malefactors who were ſacrificed to the and Ireland was judged the moſt proper place 
ublic ſaſety; and frequently ſuſtained perſonal | to open the firſt ſcene in, where he was receiv. 
indignities of the groſſeſt nature, without diſ-|ed with great joy, and proclaimed at Dublin, 
covering the leaſt mark of reſentment. He|king of England and lord of Ireland, by the 
was chaſte, pious, compaſſionate, and charita- name of Edward VI. King Henry now con- 
ble. In a word, he would have adorned a] fine) the queen his mother-in-law, widow of 
cloiſter, though he diſgraced a crown; and] Edward Iv. to Bermondſey monaſtery in 


was rather reſpectable for thoſe vices he want- | Southwark, and ſeized all her eſtate; and XII. About t 
ed, than for the virtues he poſſeſſed. He there ſhe remained as long as ſhe lived, . Ano- rection in Co 
founded the college of Eton, near Windſor, | ther ſtep the king took, was to ſhew the true Wardeck, who 
and King's college, in Cambridge, for the earl of Warwick to the people. The ducheſs the malecontent 
reception of thoſe ſcholars who had begun their | dowager of Burgundy ſent over into Ireland, in 6500 men, upo 
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ſtudies at Eton. ; | May, 1487, 2000 German veterans, preſently 
HE'NRY VII. earl of Richmond, was the | after which the ſham king was crowned with 
ſon of Edmond Tudor, earl of Richmond, and | great folemnity, Then the new king, and 
of Margaret, deſcended from a baſtard ſon of | the German and Iriſh forces, came over into 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, by Cathe- | England. King Henry fell upon them, june 
rine Rowet or Swinford, miſtreſs, afterwards | 16, near Newark upon Trent, and -totally 
wife, to that prince. Immediately after the routed them. Simwell was taken priſoner, 
victory at Boſworth, the earl cauſed Te Deum | with the prieſt his maſter, Henry gave Sim- 
to be hog: and his whole army to fall on their | wel his life, employed him firſt about his Nit- 
knees, to return God thanks, after which they |chen, and then made him one of his falconen, 
faluted him wiih unanimous and repeated in which poſt he remained till his death. 
ſhouts of Long live king Henry!“ from | And now Henry filled his coffers by confiſcating 
which time he took on himſelf the ſtyle and au- the eftates of divers perſons, under pretence of 
thority, of king. An extraordinary kind of |their favouring the late conſpiracy. He 
diſtemper raged about this time in England, |thought it neceſſary at laſt to have the queen 
particularly in London, called the ſweating |crowned, which was performed on Nov. 25 
fickneſs, becauſe it threw perſons into a pro- al moſt two years after the marriage, In June, 
fuſe ſweat, and carried them off in 24 hours ;| 1492, prince Henry was born. About this 
but thoſe who got over that time uſually recov- |time, the ducheſs of Burgundy began to pla) 
ered. It continued from the middle of Sept. to | off the ſecond Simwel. This was Peter Pet. 
the 8th of October, and ſwept away great kin, or Perkin Warbeck, ſon of a converted 
numbers of people. "Two mayors and 6alder-| Jew, of Tournay, who had lived a conſiderable 
men of London died of it within 8 days. On time in London, who perſonated the duke 0! 
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Oct. 30, 1483, Henry was crowned, At the] Vork. He was ſent to Portugal, afterwards b Wo : We 
ſame time, he appointed a band of 50 men to] Ireland; and the king of France, being told 8 10 part 
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parliament met on Nov. 7, and paſted an act, |lodged him in his palace, and appointed him "gi 0 vey 
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his body; and then reverſed the attainders of | Several great men in England favoured dhe + = os g 
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whilſt only earl of Richmond, On [January | ſuffered death. King Henry ſent fir Eewa "a "oh 1 1 

i 18, 1486, he married the princeſs Elizabeth, | Poynings to Ireland as his deputy» 1494» _ 3 "ye 
eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. to the great joy holding a parliament, an act was paſſes, ay” WS "wy | 

| ol the people. On Sept, 20, the queen was | Poynings* law, whereby all the _ 1 5 3 
1 delivered of a prince, who was named Arthur. | England, relating to the public, were 1 1 bo le hate. py 
| Henry behaved with great coldneſs to his force in Ireland. In 1495 Perkin 3 Ke died 1 Alen ) 
=. queen, and on all occafions ſhewed his great for Enghand, and landing tom? of his 4 eee N 
1 averſion to the whole York party, looking up- the coaſt of Kent, to ſee how the peop 1 f pt ; 
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all hanged by order of the king. U 
oy Perkin ſailed back to Flanders. The 


+:-- having a ſubſidy granted, 1497, © e- 
git in{alt of the king of Scotland, who 
had twice invaded England the before 


with Perkin, it was raiſed with fo much vi- 
gour, that it cauſed an iuſurrection in Corn- 
wall: the malecontents marched to Black- 
heath, where the king attacked and totally de- 
feated them, killing 2000 on the ſpot. L. 
Audley their general, Flammock and Joſeph, 
the chiefs of the rebels were taken and execu- 
ted; the reſt were pardoned, A peace was 
ſoon after concluded between the two mon- 
arcks. King James would not deliver up 
Perkin Warbeck, but honourably diſmiſſed 
him and his wife, and by their own defire ſeat 
them into Ireland, before the concluſion of the 
treaty. Charles VIII. king of France, died 
in April, 1498, and was ſucceeded by Lewis 
XII. About this time there was an inſur- 
reftion in Cornwall, in favour of Perkin 
Warbeck, who came from Ireland, to head 
the malecontents there ; but his army of about 
bodo men» upon the news of the king's ad- 
vancing, ſubmitted themſelyes, who pardoned 
them all, except a few ringleaders. Perkin, 
alter having been expoſed in an ignominious 
manner, was fent to the Tower; where he, 
together with the earl of Warwick, plotting 
his eſcape, was hanged ; and the earl, but 
24 years old, and who had been priſoner from 
the beginning of this reign, was beheaded on 
Tower-hill, Nov. 1499. In 1500, the plague 
raced in England, particularly in Londen, 
where 30,000 died ef it. In 1501, Catherine 
of Spzin was married to Arthur prince of 
Wales, The prince died about 5 months after 
his marriage, April 2, 1502, in the 17th year 
his age: and ſome time after, the K ing cre- 
ated Heary his ſecond ſon prince of Wales, 
who, upon his father's death ſucceeded to the 
crown, In 1503, Elizabeth, Henry's queen, 
dd. At this time, the king grievouſly op- 
pelle his ſubjects, by mcans of two inta- 
s miniiters, Empfom and Dudley, two 
ers. The avarice of Henry put him on 
projecting the marriage of Catherine, his ſon 
*thur's widow, with his other fon Henry, 
ler than part with that princeſs's dowry, 
as 200,000 Crowns of gold; and a 
don was obtained from the pope : fo 
e Marricd his brother's widow, though 
\\* Marriage was not conſummated till after 
dug came to the crown, The king's 
© daughter Margaret was about the ſame 
42 narried to James IV. king of Scotland: 
from her deſcended our king james I. King 
Henry, finding he drew near his end, granted 
1 2tneral pardon, and ordered by his will, that 
-- +1ceftor thould make good what his mini- 
„ had urjuftly extorted from the people. 
ie died at Richmond, April 22, 1509, in the 
agg of bis age, and 24th of his reign. 
% eas tall, ſtraight, and well ſhaped, tho” 


2 ; Of a grave aſpet and ſaturnine eom- 
$4107; 


cal courage. 
the princes who had fat upon the 

throne, the moſt ſordid, ſeltiſh, and ignoble 
The nobility he excluded cutirely from the ad- 
miniſtration of public affairs, and employed 
clergymen and lawyers, who, as they had no 
intereſt in the nation, and depended upon his 
favour, were more obſequious to his will, and 
ready to concur in all his arbitrary meaſures. 
At the ſame time it muſt be owned he was a 
wiſe legiſlator, chatte, temperate, aſſiduous in 
the exerciſe of religious duties, decent in his 
deportment, and exact in the adminiſtration 
of juſtice, when his own private intereſt was 
not concerned ; though he trequently uſed re- 
ligion and juſtice as cloaks for perfidy and op- 


preſſion. 

HE'NRY VIII. ſucceeded his father Henry 
VII. at the age of 19 years, on April 22, 
150g, and in his perſon united the two houſes 
of Lancaſter and York. At the beginning of 
his reign, he made an example of thoſe two 
hated miniſters, Empſom and Dudley; but, 
as it was difficult to condemn them without 
ſtraining a point, with ſo much nicety had they 
ated their villainy, though they had been 
condemned and ſentenced to die, for conſpir- 
ing againſt the king and ſtate, an act of attain» 
der paſſed at the meeting of the parljament 
againſt them, and they were beheaded on 
Tower-hill. The king's marriage with Ca- 
therine of Arragon, reli& of his brother Ar- 
thur, was ſolemnized the beginning of June, 
as was the coronation of both king and queen 
on the 24th of the ſame month. About this 
time, Fox, biſhop of Wincheſter, introduced 
to court Thomas Wolſey, a clergyman, as a 
tit perſon to ferve the king. Though Henry 
had juſt concluded a new treaty of alliance 
with Lewis XII. yet he was drawn into 
a war, under pretence of the recovery of Gui- 
enne, by pope Julius II. and Ferdinand the 
Catholic, king of Arragon, the queen's fa- 
ther ; though his mind was chiefly bent on 
his pleaſures, in which he was ſo extravagant, 
that he ſquandered away 1, 800, oool. which 
his father had with ſo much anxiety hoarded 
up. This war was oppoſed by ſome of the 
council, and one of them expreſſed himſelf to 
this purpoſe, ** Let us leave off our attempts 
againtt the terra firma : the natural ſituation of 
iſlands ſeem not to ſort with conteſts of that 
kind : England is alone a juſt empire ; ory 
when we enlarge ourſelves, let it be that way 
we can, and to which, it ſeems, the eternal 
Providence has deſtined us; and that is, by 
ſea.*”* By the treaty concluded 1511, H 
was to ſend over 69200 men; and Ferdinand, 
for the ſame purpoſe, obliged himſelf to furniſh 


; aultere in addreſs, and reſerved in 


500 men at arms, 4500 light horſe, aud au 
| oot; 
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Dcober, having made a ſucceſsful campaign. 


T 

foot ; tho? they never effected any thing fur-|Wolſey was arreſted by the earl of Northoms 
ther than giving Ferdinand an opportunity of|berland, for high treaſon, and died 2; they 
conquering Navarre, and keeping the French | were conducting him to London. Toward the 
out of Italy. Henry, though he ſaw how-he | end of the 1532, the king privately mar 

had been impoſed on, yet he ſuffered himſelf to ried Anne Boleyn; and the next year, 15 _ 
$e drawn inte a ſecond league againſt France, act was paſſed, forbidding all appeals to Rog 

by the pope, the emperor Maximilian, and on pain of iucurring a premunire. The king's 
king Ferdinand, who all had their ſeparate | marriage with Anne Boleyn was made public : 
views, and made uſe of Henry to bring them and Dr. Cranmer, having been made arch. 
about. Having ſent the beſt part of his troops | biſhop of Canterbury, upon the death of arch. 
over to Calais before him, he arrived there on | biſhop Warham, the judgment of the convoca. 
Iune 30, 1513, and returned to England in] tion of both provinces having been firſt obtain. 
ed, pronounced the ſentence of divorce be. 
While Henry was abroad, James IV. of Scot-|tween king Henry and Catherine of Arr. 
land broke through all his alliances with him, [gen, on May 29d, and confirmed his ſecond 
and invaded Northumberland with an army of] marriage; which done, the new queen was 
60,000 men, taking Norham caſtle, and ſeve. | crowned on June 1. Catherine died in! 536. 
ral other places. The earl of Surry, with The pope publiſhed a ſentence, declaring 
26,000 men, engaged the Scots army at Flod-| Henry's marriage with Catherine good and 
den, September 9, and, after a moſt bloody lawful, requiring him to take her again, and 
and obſtinate battle, in which ſeveral thouſands |denouncing cenſures, in caſe of a refuſal ; in 
were killed on, both ſides, obtained a complete return to which, when the parliament met, 
victory. The Scotch king was never ſeen|the beginning of the year 1534, an act waz 
again after the battle, ſo that doubtleſs he fell | paſſed for aboliſhing the pope's power in Eng. 
in it. Among the ſlain were alſo one Scotch] land, with Peter-pence, procurations, dele. 
archbiſhop, two biſhops, four abbots, and 1 5 |gations, expedition of bulls, and diſpenſations 
barons ; whereas the Engliſh loſt not one per- |coming from the court of Rome. The ſame 
fon of note. In 1514, Thomas Wolſey, then | act declared the king's marriage with Cathe. 
prime miniſter, was made archbiſhop of York, |rine null and void, and his marriage with 
and, ſome time after, Leo X. ſent him a Anne Boleyn valid, ſettling the ſucceſſion of 
cardinal's hat. In Auguſt, 1514, a treaty of the crown upon their ifſue. In the next ſeſ. 


peace was concluded between Lewis XII. and ſion, the parliament confirmed the king's | 


king Henry, one article of which was, the title of ſupreme Head of the Church, and 
marriage of Lewis with the princeſs Mary, |paſſed ſeveral other acts againſt the pope. 
which accordingly was ſolemnized at Abbeville | And ſhortly after, a pFoclamation was iſlue 
in October. Lewis dying in leſs than three out againſt giving the biſhop of Rome the 
months after the marriage, about two months name of pope, and for eraſing it out of all 
after the queen-dowager took for her ſecond | books, that, if poſſible, no remembrance of 
Huſband Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk. |it might remain. Pope Clement VII. died dur- 
On February 15 1516, queen Catherine was | ing this rupture, and was ſücceeded by Paul 
delivered of a princeſs, named Mary, who III. In 1333, the king ordered a general vil- 
was afterwards queen of England. In 1517, tation of the religious houſes, and Cromwell 
the ſweating ſickneſs raged again in England, | was appointed viſitor-general; and ſhocking 
more violently than at the beginning of the laſt | ſcenes of debauchery, lewdneſs, and impiety, 
reign. At this time Luther began to write | were diſcovered, as well as the frauds made uſe 
againſt indulgences. In 1 52 1, Edward Staf- | of in reſpe to relics and images, to impoſe on 
ford, duke of Buckingham, was beheaded : he |the deluded people, which ended in their ſur- 
was the laſt high conſtable of England. The |prefſion. Great quantities of theſe imagts, 
ſame year Henry wrote a book againſt Luther, together with the pretended relics of- ſaints, 
Of the ſeven Sacraments, Ic. It was pre- were publicly burnt by the king's order; ard, 
ſented to pope Leo X. in full conſiſtory, who, among the reſt, the bones of Thomas Becket, 
for this ſervice done the church, beſtowed on | whoſe coſtly ſhrine was ſeized. for the king“ 
Henry and his ſucceſſors the title of Defender |uſe. The number of monaſteries ſuppreſſed 
4 the Faith. This title being afterwards coy- | from firſt to laſt were 643 together with 99 
irmed by parliament, the kings of England |colleges, 2374 chantries, 3 chapels, and 110 
have borne it ever ſince. The ſame year was |hoſpitals, T 

remarkable for the invention of muſkets. | before the ſuppreſſion, when the rents were 
Henry having entered into an alliance with low, becauſe the fines upon the leaſes were 
France, Wolſey (without troubling himſelf|high, was 152,5171, but their real value was 


with the parliament) iffued out orders in the [ſuppoſed to be above a million. Beſides this: | 


king's name, for levying a ſixth part upon the | the plate, furniture, and other effects, were dl 
goods and eſtates of the lajety, and a fourth a prodigious value, which all fel! into the king's 
upon thoſe of the clergy. This threw the hands. King Henry allowed ſmall 2 
whole nation into a ferment, and bad like to [ſeveral of the abbots, monks, and puns» = 
have raiſed a rebellion. ; upon which the kin? cke abbey- lands to his ſubjects at eaſy rates, 1 

diſavowed the orders, and left the whole blame applied part of the revenue of theſe houſes to- 


to fall on the cardinal, In 1530, cardinal [Wards founding the new biſboprics —— 


eir yearly value, as given N | 
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Glouceſter, Peterborough» Oxford, Briftol, and 


: which laſt ceaſed to be a biſhopric 
Vet biſhop. The order of the knights 
{ St. John of eruſalem was ſoon after entirely 
0 refſed, The king had been married to 
Ne Boleyn but about three years, when he 
beer to be jealous of her, which ended in her 
ruin, At the ſame time he was in love with 
ind Seymour, which doubtleſs made him 
more willing to entertain diſadvantageous 
thoughts of the queen; and the popifh party 
mizht poſſibly take advantage of the diſpoſition 
the king was in, to complete her deſtruction. 
Lowever, ſhe was accuſed of a criminal famili- 
arity with her own brother the earl of Roch- 
ford, and four of her domeſtics, who were all 
executed, and, after all, the queen was be- 
heade4 on the Green within the Tower, on 
May 19, 1536. The very next day, the king 
named Jane Seymour, who bore him prince 
Eduard, his ſucceſſor; but his birth coſt the 
queen his mother her life. Queen Ann's mar- 
rage was nulled, on pretence of a pre- contract 
with the lord Percy; and her daughter Eliza- 
beth, as well as Mary, the daughter of Cathe- 
nne, were illegitimated by act of parliament. 
In 1539, by the counſels of Gardiner and 
others of the popiſh party, an act paſſed in par- 
lament, which made it burning or hanging for 
2ny one to deny tranſubſtantiation, to maintain 
the neceſſity of communion of both kinds, that 
it was lawful for prieſts to marry, that vows of 
chaſtity may be broken, that private maſſes 
ae uaprofitable, or that auricular confeſſion is 
not neceſſary to ſalvation. 
ſervedly called the bloody act. In January 
154%, the king married Anne, ſiſter to the 
. Like of Cleves. He diſliked her at firſt fight, 
ſwearing they had brought him over a Flan- 
der mare; but for political reaſons he married 
her. But his averſion to her continuing, he 
rot himſelf divorced from her in about fix 
months after. Cromwell had the chief hand 
bis match, and the king never forgave him 
tor it, though he afterwards created him earl 
0 Litex, He did not enjoy this new title 
bar; for the popiih party, taking advantage 
oltſe king's diſpleaſure towards him, found 
meats to work his ruin, He was accuſed of 
bel trenlon by the duke of Norfolk, attainted 
1 717 lament before the divorce, and loſt his 
h «12 \caffold, July 28. On Auguſt 8, the 
bugs marriage with Catherine Howard was 
dec rel void. She was accuſed oſ lewdneſs 
Wl Luſtery, upon much better evidence than 
Boleyn, and was condemned by act of 
* dent, and beheaded on Tower-hill, Fe- 
, 1542, The lady Rochford, one 
3 ccomplices, who had accuſed her huſ- 
0s tne lord Rochford, of a criminal com- 
Fs wich his fifter Anne Boleyn, was be- 
dad with her. Derham, Mannock, and 
per, who conſeſſed they had lain with 
pes. were alſo exccuted. | The ſame 
"ag $42 Ireland was erected into a king- 
ae A. which time our kings were ſtyled 
d ot Ireland, whereas before they had only 


This act was de- 


HEP 
the king took to his ſixth wife the lady Cathe- 
rine Parr, relict of Nevil Lord Latimer, She 
was a great friend to the reformed. King Hen- 
ry, having entered into a league with the em- 
peror againſt France, paſſed over to Calais, 
and took Bologne, Sept. 14, 1544- This war 
continued, without much ſucceſs on either 
fide, till 1546, when a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded June 7. King Henry died Jan. 29, 
1547 in the 56th year of his age, and 98th of 
his reign, and was buried at Windſor. 
built St. James's palace in the 28th year of his 
reign; and ſome time before inſtituted the col 
lege of phyſicians. | 
became corpulent, was a prince of a goodly 
perſonage, and commanding aſpect, rather 
imperious than dignified, He excelled in all 
the exerciſes of youth, and poſſeſſed a good un- 
derſtanding, which was not much improved by 
the nature of his education. Inſtead of learning 
that philoſophy which opens the mind, and ex- 
tends the qualities of the heart, he was confined 
to the ſtudy of gloomy and ſcholaſtic diſquiſiti- 
ons, which ſerved to cramp the ideas, and per- 
vert the faculties of reaſon, qualifying him for 
the diſputant of a cloiſter, rather than the law- 
giver of a people. In the firſt years of his 
reign, his pride and vanity ſeemed to domineer 
over all his other paſſions ; though from the 


patient of contradiction and advice. He was 
raſh, arrogant, prodigal, vain-glorious, pedan- 
tic, and/ ſuperſtitious. . He delighted in pomp 
and pageantry, the baubles of a weak mind. 
His paſſions, ſoothed by adulation, rejected all 
reſtraint ; and as he was an utter ſtranger to 
the finer feelings of the ſoul, he gratified them 
at the expence of juſtice and humanity, without 
remorſe or compuction. 
premacy from the biſhop of Rome, partly on 
conſcientious motives, and partly for reaſons of 
{tate and convenience. He ſuppreſſed the mo- 
naſteries, in order to ſupply his extravagance 
with their ſpoils ; but he would not have made 
thoſe acquiſifions fo eaſily, had they not been 
productive of advantage to his nobility, and 
agreeable to the nation in general. He was 
frequently at war; but the greateſt conqueſt he 
obtained was over his own parliament and peo- 
ple. Religious diſputes had divided them into 
two factions. He was rapacious, arbitrary, 
froward, fretful, and ſo cruel, that he ſeemed 
to delight in the blood of his ſubjects. He ne- 
ver betrayed the leaſt ſymptoms of any tender- 
neſs in his diſpoſition; and ſe*med to live in 
defiance of cenſure, whether eccleſiaſtical or 
ſecular ; he died in apprehenſion of futurity, 
and was buried at Windſor with idle proceſſions, 
and childiſh pageantry, which in thoſe days 
paſſed for real taſte and magnificence. 
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HEPA TIC, or HEPA'TICAL, a. [hepa- 
ticus, Lat. | belonging to or ſituated in the liver. 
HEPS, or HIPS, {. hawthorn berries. 
HE'PTAGON, /. [tra and ci, Gr. ] a 
figure with ſeven ſides or angles. 
HE'PTARCHY, [#prarky] /. [inre and 
ar, 


the title of lords of Ireland. In july 2 54% | 


He 


Henry VIII. before he 


beginning he was impetuous, headſtrong, im- 


He wreſted the ſu- 
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HER 
0X Gr. ] a government in which ſeven per- 
ſons rule independent of each other. 
HERA'CLID/E, or the. Return of the 
Hz RALI into Peloponneſus, J. in Chro- 
nology, is a famous epocha, that conſtitutes the 
beginning of prophane hiſtory; all the time 


TFreceding that period being accounted fabulous. 


This return happened in the year of the world 
2862, 100 years after they were expelled, and 
Zo after the deſtruction of Troy. 
HE'RALD, /. an officer whoregiſters gene- 
alogies, adjuſts and paints coat armour, and 
regulates funerals. An officer at arms, whoſe 
buſineſs it is to declare war, to proclaim peace, 
to marſhal all the ſolemnity at a coronation, 
chriſtening, marriage, and funeral of princes, 
to emblazon and examine coats of arms, &c. 
Heralds were formerly held in much greater 
eſteem than at preſent, and were created and 
chriſtened by the king, who, pouring 2 gold 


cup of wine upon their head, gave them the 


herald- name; but this is now done by the earl- 
marſhal. They could not arrive at the dignity 
of Herald, without having been ſeven years 
urſuivant; nor could they quit the office of 
Terald, but to be made king at arms. The 
three chief Heralds are called Kings at Arms, 
the principal of which is Garter; the next is 
called Clarencieux and the third Norroy; theſe 
two laſt are called Provincial Heralds, Beſides 
theſe, there are fix other inferior Heralds, viz. 
York, Lancaſter, Somerſet, Cheſter, Rich- 
mond, and Windſor; to which, on the coming 
of King George I. to the crown, a new fle- 
ald was added, ſtyled Hanover Herald; and 
another ſtyled Glouce/ter King at Arms, The 
kings at arms, the Heralids, and the four pur- 
ſuivants, are a college or corporation, erected 
by a charter granted by Richard III. by which 
they obtained ſeveral privileges, as to be free 
from ſubſidies, tolls, and all other troubleſome 
offices. Figuratively, a forerunner, omen, or 
token of ſomething future. 
To HE'RALD, v. à. to introduce. Not 
in uſe. | 
HE'RALDRY, / is the art of armoury and 
blazoning, which comprehends the knowledge 


of what relates to folemn cavalcades and cere- 


monies of coronations, inſtalments, the creation 
of peers, nuptials, funerals, &. Alſo, what- 
erer relates to the bearing of arms, aſſigning 
thoſe that belong to all perſons, regulating 
their right and precedencies in point of ho- 
eour, and reftraining thoſe who have not a juſt 
claim from bearing coats of arms that do not 
belong to them. See BLAZONING, ARMS), 
Sur, BEARIN, &c. 

HERB, / [4erba, Lat.] in Botany, a plant 
whole (talks are ſoft, and have nothing woody 
in them; ns graſs or hemlock, In Cookery, 
2 plant whoſe leaves are chiefly uſed ; as fage, 
or mint. Sy NON. A plant is any vegetable 
production ariſing ſrom feed, but jeems con- 
fined to ſuch as are not very large. Herbs are 
thole plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft, and have no 
wood v ſubſtance. 

BERBA'CEOUS, 4. belonging to, or hav- 


3 HER 

i ies of herbs. eeding on 

6x 7 en . HOY lid 
HE'RBAGE, J. [herbape, Fr. Ia «nn: 

or general term applied fas at 2 


graſs, or paſture. In Law, the tythe and right- 


of paſture. 


-HE'RBAL, /, a book containing the name; | 


by. 1 of plants. 

BALIST, / a perſen ſkilled! 

HE RBARIST, /. — (killed in "= aq 
HE'RBELET, J. a ſmall herb. 
HE'RBOUS, a. abounding in herbs, 

: oo NP is J. a woman who fell 

erbs. 

lg RBY, a. partaking of the nature of 
HERCU'LEAN, a. a term applied to that 

which requires much ſtrength, labour, and dif. 

ficulty to perform. 

HERCULES, /. the ſon of jupiter by 
Alcmena, born at Thebes, in Baotia, Ry the 
envy of Juno he narrowly eſcaped death ; two 
ſerpents being ſent, to kill him in his cradle, he 
overcame and killed them, by pulling them to 
pieces. After having performed many extravr. 
dinary things by the command of Euryſtheus, 
he accompliſhed the twelve following works or 
exploits, commonly and emphatically called his 
latoursz 1. He overcame the lion of Nemeæa, 
whoſe ſkin he wore continually afterwards, for 
which reaſon painters, ſculptors, &c. com 
monly repreſent him ſo dreſſed, 2. Hedeſtroy, 
ed the hydra, or monſter with ſeven hea. 3 
He conquered the Erymanthean boar. 4. He 
caught a hind with golden horns and bum 
hooſs in the foreſt of Parthenia, after a jeu“ 
hunting. 5. He deſtroyed the harpies. 6. 
He ſubdued the Amazons, took their queen's 
girdle, and obliged her to marry his friend 
| APs, 7. He cleanſed Augea's ſtable. 8. He 
overcame the Cretan bull, Paſiphas's gallant, 
who vomited fire. g. He killed Diomede, aud 
his horfes, which 5 ed with men's ffeſh. 
10. Je ſubdued the Spanith Geryon, and car- 
ried away his flock. 11. Ile took away lie 
golden apples from the garden of Helperides, 
and killed the dragon that watched them. 12. 
He brought Cerberus with the three bea 
from hell. Beſides theſe, he conguer*d the 
Centaurs, cruſhed Antheus to death bctwnt 
his arms, carried the axle-tree of the heavens 
to relieve Atlas, &c. After his death, e 
was taken into the number of the gods, and 
married Hebe, the goddeſs of Youth. Ile 


they ſay, the ſtrength of reaſon and philoſophy 
is meant, which ſubdues and conquers out 
irregular paſſions ; that his marriage intimate 
that great and noble actions are always fre 
blooming in the memory oi all, being n 
mitted in the hiſtories of their times o dle 
lateſt poſterity. . 1 

HE RKCULES-PILL ARS. 2nciently ſo 2. 
ed, are thought to be the two meuntalrs 
which form the ſtraits of Gidraltar ; name 
"Calpe on the five of Europe, and Avila on 
the fide of Africa. SERD; 


ancients moralize this fable thus; by Hercules, 
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HER 
 [heord, Sax. ] a number or multi- 
iy or 29 applied to black cattle; 
focks being applied to ſheep. A company of 
men, in contempt or deteſtation. : 

To HERD, v. . to gather together in 
multitudes, or companies, applied both to men 
aud beaſts; to aſſociate, or mix in any company. 

HERDMAN, er HE'RDSMAN, /. one 
employed in tending a number of cattle. 

HERE, ad. [her, Sax. ] the place where 
a perſon is preſent. This place, applied to 
(ation, The preſent ſtate, oppoſed to a fu- 
are one. Joined with There, it implies in 
70 certain place. Tis neither bere nor 
ec,” Shak. It is alſo uſed in making an 

or attempt. 
Of CREABOU'TS, ad. near this place. 

HEREA'FTER, ad. after the preſent time. 
Vied ſubſtantively for a future ſtate. Points 
out in hereafter"? Addiſ. | 

HEREA'T, ad. at this. | 

HEREBY', by this; by this means. 

HERE'PITABLE, a. [from heres, Lat.] 


that which may be enjoyed by right of in- 


heritance, 

HEREDITAMENT', / [heredium, Lat.] 
in Law, an inheritance, or eſtate deſcending by 
jnheritance, | 

HERE DITARY,a.[hereditarius,Lat. ]poſ- 
ſefed or claimed by right of inheritance ; de- 
ſcending by inheritance. Hereditary diſeaſes are 
ſuch as children derive from their parents. 

HEREFORD, the capital city of Here- 
fordhire, with three markets, on Wedneſ- 
days, Fridays, and Saturdays. It is pleaſant- 
Ir and commodiouſly ſeated among delightful 
nzadows and rich corn- fields, and is almoſt en- 
compaſſed by the Wye and two other rivers, 
wr which are two bridges. It is a large 
pace, and had fix pariſh-churches, but two of 
dem were demoliſhed in the civil wars. It 
tad alſo à caſtle, which has been long deſtroy- 
ed, It is a biſhop's ſee, and the cathedral is a 
handſome ſtructure. The chief manufacture 
V gloves, many of which are ſent to London. 
|: 1» governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, and 
« ſwori-bearer. The Areets are broad and 
pred; and it is 28 miles W. by N. of Glou- 
Wer, and 130 W. N. W. of London. It ſends 
(0 members to parliament. 

b KEFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
rules in length, and 27 in breadth, and 
ande on the E. by Glouceſter and Worceſ- 
"re, on the W. by Radnorſhire and Breck- 


(le a f 
* ty Mormouthſhire. It contains 176 pariſh- 
88. and 8 market-towns, whereof three ſend 


3 '0 parliament, The principal rivers 


ie Wye, which runs through the county, 
* Munnow, the Lug, the Arrow, the 
me. the Horkney, and other leſſer ſtreams. 


„very good, and the ſoil fruitful, 
That part towards 


, in the vales. 
© 15 lily, and well flocked with flocks of 


+ 


. It is chiefly noted for wool and cydery 
uch laf 
6: capital 


is tranſported all over England. 
ton is Hereford, 


H E R 

HEREI'N, ad. in this; in this cafe, ſenſe, 
or reſpect. 

HEREMT'TICAL, 4. ſolitary; ſuitable to 
an hermit. | 
— F, ad. from hence; from this; of 

is. | 

HERE'SIARCH, [ her{faark} /. a leader, in- 
ventor, chiet, or head, ot a hereſy, 

HE'RESY, /. [ alpso1g, Gel uſed in a good 
ſenſe, it implies a ſect or collection of perſons 
holding the ſame opinion: in this ſenſe it is 
uſed in the original, Ace xxvi. 5. 
ſenſe, it implies a ſect or number of perſons 
ſeparating from, and oppoſing the opinion of, 
the catholic church, and as fuch culpable : 
in this ſenſe it is uſed by St. Paul, Gal. 
v. 10. and 1 Cor. xi. 19. and by St. Peter, 
2 Epb. ii. 1. 


HE'RETIC, / Calęerindòe, Gr. J one who pro- 


pagates his private opinion, in oppoſition to that 
of the church. 
HERE'TICAL, à. containing hereſy. 
HERE'TICALLY, ad. after the manner 
of an heretic; with hereſy ; contrary to the 
true ſenſe of the Scriptures. | 
HERETO" ad. to this; add to this. 
HERETOFO'RE, ad. before the preſent 
time; formerly. | 
HEREUNTO), ad. to this. 
HEREWT'TH, ad. with this, 
HE'RIOT, /. Lheregild, Sax. ] in Law, afine 
paid to the lord at the death of a landholder, 
generally the beſt thing in the poſſeſſion of the 
landholder. 
HE'RITABLE, ad. [from heres, Lat.] in 
Law, that which may be inherited. 
HE'RITAGE, /. | heritage, Fr.] an inheri- 
tance ; an eſtate deſcending by right of inheri- 
tance ; an eſtate, In Divinity, the peculiar or 
choſen people of the Deity. 
HERMA'PHRODITE, | hermafrodite] /. 
[from ippic and aqppodirn, the Greek names 
of Mercury and Venus] an animal in which 
both ſexes are united. 
HERMAPHRODI'TICAL, | hermaſroditi- 
kal} a. partaking of both ſexes, 
HERME'TIC, or HERME'TICAL, a. 
[ hermetique, Fr.] chemical. | 
HERME'TICALLY, ad. in a chemical 
manner, or for the purpoſes of chemiſtry. A 
glaſs or veſſel hermetically ſealed, is that which 
has its mouth or neck clofed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that even the moſt ſubtile ſpirit cannot 


wh tranſpire. 
ixq/bire, on the N. by Shropſhire, and on the 


HE'RMIT, /. iynulrne, Gr. ] a perſon who 
lives in a deiart, or at a diſtapge from ſociety, 
for the ſake of contemplation or devotion. 
HE'RMITAGE, /. | hermitage, Fr. | che cell, 
cot, or dwelling of a hermit, 
HE'RMITAGE, a village in Dorſetſuire, 
near Cerne Abbey. 
HERMI'TICAL, a. like a hermit; ſuitable 
to a hermit. 
HERN, J. contracted from Hz a on, which 
e. 
HE'RNIA, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, any kind 


of rupture. | 
HE'RO, 
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HERO, a man eminent for bravery; a 


- perſen of diftinguiſhed merit, abilities, or vir- 


tues ; the chief perſon in an epic poem, or in 
a piece of hiſtory painting. 

HERO'IC, or HERO IC AL, a. like an 
hero; performed under great diſadvantages, 
and arguing remarkable courage and abilities, 

HERO'ICALLY, ad. like an hero. 

HE'ROINE, /. [Heroine, Fr.] a female of 
extraordinary virtues and bravery ; a female, 
who is the chief perſonage in an epic poem, or 
in a piece of hiſtory painting. 

HE'ROISM, / [ beroifme, Fr.] the qualities 
of an hero; reſtrained ſometimes to courage or 
intrepidity. - 

HE'RON, / [eron, Fr. ] a bird with long 
ſleoder legs, that feeds on fiſh. Now common- 
ly pronounced and written ern. 

HE'RPES, /. [ #pmic, Gr.] a cutaneous heat 
or inflammation, divided into the herpes milia- 
ris, which appears like millet-ſeed upon the 
fkin, and the herpes exedent, more corroſive, 
attended with ruddy itching puſtules, which in 
time ulcerate the parts. 

HE'RRING, /. [bring , Sax. ] a ſmall ſalt- 


water fiſn, coming in incredible ſhoals from 


Shetland, from thence to Scotland, and ſo gra- 
dually round our iſland. A white herring is 


that which is ſalted and pickled; a red herring, 


that which is ſalted and dried in ſmoke. 

HERSE, /. [See HEARSE] in Fortifica- 
tion, a lattice or portcullis in form of a harrow, 
beſet with iron ſpikes, uſually hung by a rope, 
to be cut down in caſe of a ſurpriſe, or when 
the firſt gate is broken with a petard, that it 
may fall and ſtop up the paſlage. 

To HERSE, u. a. to put into a herſe. 

HERSE'LF, the female perſonal pronoun, 
whereby a woman is ſpoken of as diſtinguiſhed 
from others of her ſex. 

HE'RTFORD. See HarTFoRD. 

HE SITANC V. / [from Sito, Lat.] a pauſe 
from ſpeaking or acting, ariling from an impedi- 
ment of ſpeech, doubt, or want of reſolution. 

To HE'SITATE, v. x. [L to, Lat.] to 
pauſe, or ceaſe from action or ſpeaking for 
want of reſolution ; to delay; to be in doubt; 
to make a difficulty. | 

HESITA'TION, / a pauſe or delay arifing 
from doubt or ſuſpicion; a ſcruple ; an inter- 
miſſion of ſpeech, owing to ſome natural im- 
pediment. 

HE'SPER, / in Aſtronomy, an appellation 
given to the planet Venus, when the ſets after 
the tun. 

HESPE'RIDES, in Antiquity, the daughter 
of Heſperus, brother of Atlas, who kept a gar- 
den full of golden apples, guarded by a dra- 
gon; but Hercules, having laid the dragon 
aſleep, ſtole away the apples. Others ſay, that 
they kept ſheep with golden fleeces, which 
were taken away by Hercules. 

HE'SSE, or HE'SSE-CASSEL, the land- 
gravate of, in the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
in Germany. It is bounded on the N. by the 
biſhopric of Paderborn and duchy of Brunſ- 
wick; on the E. by Aixtield and Thuringia; 


# 


* 


H 


HEX A CONAL., 
in2, fix ſides or corne 


HEXA'METER, 


on the 8. zy the abbey of Fuld ind W,w... 
via; and on the W. by the counties er 
Witgenſtain, Hatzfield, and Walder. . 


divided into the Upper and 2 . 1 vet. | 

heuſe of Heſſe is Gblded l. he EXA NCULAR 
namely, Heſſe-Caſſel, Homberg, 8 comers. 

and Rhinfels, each of which has the an” HEXAPOD, J. 
Landgrave. The printes/of Heſſe-Caſſel ar HEXA'STICK, / 


lines orggerles. 
HEXHAM, a tc 
with a market on 
the river Tyne, and 
m adbey and church, 
cared, and a great pa 
lown dy the Scots. 

WW. ot London. 
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Calviniſts; of Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Lutherans- 
and the remaining two, which are branches 
of the ſecond, are Rhinfels, a Catholic, an 
Hefſe- Homberg, a Calviniſt. They take their 
names from the four principal towns, This 
country is about 100 miles in length, and 30 
in breadth, and ſurrounded by woods 3 
mountains, in which are. mines of iron and 
copper; in the middle there are fine plains 
fertile in corn and paſtures, and there is plenty 
of all forts of fruits and honey, The land. 
grave of Heſſe-Caſſel is an abſolute prince, and 
his revenue is ſaid to amount to 196,000), per 
annum. 

HEST, /. Lb, Sax.] the command, pre. 
cept, law, or order of a ſuperior. Uſed only 


in poetry. 

HE'TEROCLITE, /. [hetereclitym, Lat] 
a noun which varies from the common forms 
of declenſion by redundancy, defect, or other. 
wiſe. Figuratively, any perſon or thing de- 
viating from the common rule or ſtandard, 

HETEROCLI'TICAL, a. deviating frog 
the common rule. 

HE”"TERODOX, 2. [#repog and Nga, C. 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed opinion, oppoſel w 
orthodox, 

HE'TERODOXY, 7 a peculiar opinion; 
an opinion differing from the generality di 
mankind. . 

HETEROGE'NEAL, à. of a different u 
ture, kind, or quality. 

HETEROGENE'ITY,. /. | biterogentit, 
Fr.] oppoſition of nature; contrariety or dif- 
ference of qualities. 

HETEROGE'NFOUS, 3. [the g in this 
word, and all its derivatives, is ſounded ſoft} 
of a different kind; contrary, diſſimilar, or 
different, in properties or nature. 

HETERO'SCIANS, ſ [ Erepo; and exla, Cr. 
in Geography, thoſe whoſe ſhadows, at noon- 
day, are always projected or directed the ſame 
way; ſuch are thoſe who live in the temperats 
zones, the ſhadows of thoſe of the northem 
tropic falling always north. In its prima) 
ſenſe, it denotes thoſe inhabitants of the earl", 
who have their ſhadows projected ditterent 
ways from each other: in this ſenſe, we, who 
inhabit the north temperate zane, are bet: 1% 
[cians to thoſe who inhabit the ſouth temperait 
ZONE. ä : 

To HEW, v. a. [partic. hewn or heed) 
[ heawvan, Sax. ] to cut by force with an edged 
inſtrument; to hack; to chop; to fell, form, 
or ſhape, with an axe. 

HE WER, /. one who cuts wood 
A carver, in ſacred writ. ' 

Fr.] a figurt 


or ſtone." 


HE'XAGON, /. | hexagone, 
containing fx ſides or angles. EX 
1 


HID 
4{EXA'CONAL, a. conſiſting of, or hav- 
"m2, hx ſides or corners. | 3 

EXA METER, /. a verſe containing ſix 


EXA NCULAR., a. having fix angles or 


ii xAvOD, . an animal having fix feet. 
HEXA'STICK, J. a poem conſiſting of fix 
lines orqerſes. 
HEXHAM, a town of Northumberland, 
wh 2 market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on 
de river Tyne, and was formerly famous for 
im abdey and church, one of which is now de- 
evced, and 2 great part of the other was pulled 
lown by the Scots. It is 284 miles N. N. 
W. ot London. 
HEY, interj. [from high] a word uſed to 
exyreſs ſudden or mutual encouragement. 
HEY-HO, intery, See Hz1GH-Ho. 
HEYDAY, inter}. [for high day] an ex- 
qreſlon of frolic, joy, and ſometimes of ſur- 
þ ie and wonder. 
ur voor, a town in the E. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It 
& ſeated on a river, which ſoon falls into the 
Humber; and was formerly a conſiderable 
town, but is now much decayed, on account of 
the neighbourhood of Hull. It ſends two 
members to parliament ;z and is 181 miles N. 
dy N. of London. | 
HEYTESBURY, a town of 
whoſe market is diſuſed, 


Wiltſhire, 
It ſends two mem- 


London, | 
Ha'TION, /. Fhiatio, Lat.] the act of 
Epping. Seldom uſed. 

WA'TUS, J. [Lat.] an aperture or 
brzch; the opening of the mouth by pro- 
puncing one word ending, and another be- 
ming, with a vowel, In Grammar, a 
ut in compoſing, ariſing from the uſing two 
nds together, the former of which ends, 
ad the latter begins, with a vowel. In Ma- 
es, 2 gap or defe& in the copy by time 
accident. 


HBERNAL, a, [bibernue, Lat.] belong- 


inf to the winter. 

HIBE'RNIAN, a. [from Hibernia, Lat.] 
Ki00zing to Ireland. Uſed ſubſtantiyely for 
atme or inhabitant of Ireland. 

ACCO'UGH, [commonly pron. hickup) 
Li, Fr. ] a convulſi ve, interrupted, and 
= motion of the diaphragm, and parts 
Fen, made in drawing in our breath, 

Navy the muſcle retiring impetuouſly 
mms, impels the other par ts beneath 
Fa accompanied with a ſonorous explo- 
po! the air through the mouth. 

To HCCOUGH, [ Hickup] v. x. to ſob or 
en doe from a convulſive or ſpaſmodic 
103 ot the diaphragm. 

Leit CKUP, v. a. [a corruption of Bie- 
2-1 to make a 


21 noiſe from a convulſion of 
aphragm. ; 
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bers to parliament, and is 9g miles W. by S. of |. 
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10 
HIDE, . [ hyd, Sax. ] the ſkin of any brute, 
either raw or dreſſed ; the human ſkin, fo call 
ed when coarſe, or in contempt, Hide of 
land, was ſuch a quantity of land as might be 
ploughed with ane plough within the compaſs 
of a year, or ſo much as would maintain” a 


family; ſome call it 60, ſome 80, and ſome 


100 acres, 

HI'DEBOUND, «a. in Farriery, applied to 
a horſe when his ſkin fticks ſo hard to his ribs 
and back, that it cannot be pulled or looſened. 
In Boteny, applied to trees, when the bark 
will not give way to the growth; harſh; re- 
ſerved; untractable. Figuratively, niggardly; 
penurious; parſimonious. , 
HI'DEOUS, a. [ hideux, Fr. ] affecting with 
terror, fear, or horror; ſhocking. 
HFDEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 


{frighten or ſhock. 


HI'DEOUSNESS, /. that quality which 
renders a perſon or thing an object of terror. 

HTI'DER, J. the perſon that conceals him- 
elf, or withdraws from ſight. 


To HIE, v. u. [hiegan, Sax. ] to haſten, or 


to go in haſte. Formerly it was uſed with the 


reciprocal proncuns himſelf, &c, but is now - 


ſcarce ever uſed, unleſs in poetry. 
HT'ERARCH, [ hterark] /. Lare and à xd, 
Gr. ] the chief of a ſacred order. 
HIERA'RCHICAL, | hierdrkikal] as (itpnpe 
yixd;, Gr.] belonging to the ſpiritual order, 
or to eccleſiaſtical government. ; 
HI'ERARCHY, [#ierarky] . Leos and 
Ap, Gr.] in Divinity, ſacred government, or 
the order and ſubordination among the ſeveral 
ranks of angels; an eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
HIEROGEL.Y'PH, or HIEROGLY'PHIC, 
hierogly'f, or hierogly'fik | I. | ito; and yatlge, 
r. to engrave or carve,' becauſe originally 
carved on walls or obeliſks ] an emblem, or 
pictureſque repreſentation of ſomething. This, 
being the firſt method of writing, was gene- 
rally underſtood by every one; but when cha- 
racers were introduced inſtead of pictures, the 
meaning of hieroglyphics became at length un- 
intelligible, and thence gave rife to idolatry. 
Being made uſe of by the Egyptian prieſts to 
keep the myſteries of their religion from the 
knowledge of the vulgar, they were thence 
called Pierog ſyphics, or ſacred characters. 
HIERO'GRAPHY, [| -ierografy] /. Clio: 
and ypaqw, Gr. | holy writing. 
HIE'ROPHANT, [ hierefant] /. [iepopavrngy 
Gr.] one who teaches the rules of religion. 
_ To HIGGLE, v. 7. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy, perhaps corrupted from hagg/e| to beat 
down the price of. a thing in a bargain; to be 
long in agreeing on the price of a commo- 
dity; to fell proviſions from door to door; 
this, according to Johnſon, ſeems to be the 
original meaning. 
HI'GGLEDY-PI'GGLEDY, ad. [a cant- 
word corrupted from higgle, higglers carrying 
a huddle, or confuſed medley of provifions 


T 5 
= 5 v. a. [preter hid, part. paff. hid, 
b | iden, Sax.] to conceal, or with- 


rlon's fight or knowledge. 


\ 
- 


an from a pe 


together] in a confuſed or diſorderly manner. 
HI'GGLER, /. one who ſells proviſions by 


8 retail from door to door; one who buys fowls, 


butter 7 
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claims or opinions. 


opinions to extravagance. 


HIG 
buttery eggs, &c. in the country, and brings 
them to town to ſell. 

HIGH, | the gh in this word and all its deri- 
vatives and compounds is mute, and pro- 
nounced 57] a. | heah, Sax. | long upwards, or 
the diſtance of the top of a thing from the 
ground. The Monument is 202 feet High. 
The tower of St. Paul's before it was con- 
ſumed by fire, was 528 feet high, excluſive of 
a pole of copper, whereon was a croſs 154 
feet bigh:”* Elevated in place. Raiſed above 
the carth, applied to the mind. Exalted, ap- 
plied to rank, condition, or nature. Refined 
or ſublime, applied to thoughts or. ſentiments, 
Flizh bleod, noble; above the vulgar. Vio- 
lent, loud, or tempeſtuous, applied to wind. 
Ungovernable, turbulent, applied to the paſ- 
fions. Joined with time, complete, full, pro- 
per, or almoſt elapſed. Strong, hot, warm 
with ſpices, applied to food, Receding from 
the equator or towards tte pole, applied to 
latitude, Capital, oppoſed to little or petty ; 
as, *©* high treaſon. Dear, or coſting much, 
applied to price, High, when uſed in Com- 
potition, has a great variety of meanings, but 
generally includes the idea of' a great degree 
of any quality. From high, irom above: from 
a ſuperior region; from heaven. On high, 
aloft; above; into ſuperior regions; into hea- 


ven. | 

HICHAM-FE'RRERS, a town of North- 
amptonſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It 
is ieated on an aſcent, on the eaſtern banks of 
the river Nen, and ſends one member to parli- 
ament. It had formerly a caſtle now in ruins; 
aud it has an alms houſe for 12 men and one 
woman, with a good free-ſchool, It is 654 
miles N. N. W. of London. 

HI'GH-BLOWN, à. much puffed up. 

HI'GH-BORN, 4. of noble extraction. 

HIGEH-BUILT, a. of a lofty ſtructure; 
of great length upwards ; covered with lofty 
buildings. 

HI'GH-FED, a. pampered, or living on 
luxurious diet. | 

HICH-FLI ER, /. ane that carries his 


HI'GH-FLOWN, a. elevated; proud. 
« High-fiown hopes. Denh, Turgid; ex- 
travagant. A high flown hyperdole.” 

HIGH-FLY'ING, part. extravagant in 


HI'GHGCATE, a conſiderable village in 
Middleſex, 5 miles N. of London. It is full 
of gentlemen's ſeats, of which many are very 
handſome, iglomuch that in ſome of the dif- 
rant counties it might paſs for a large well 
built town. 

HIGHLAND, //. a place abounding in 
Mountains. | 

HI'GHLANDERS, a people in the N. of 
Scotland, who inhabit the mountainous parts, 
and have been long remarkable tor their.par- 
ticular drefs, which ſome ſuppoſed to be like 
that of the ancient Romans, They are gene- 


rally ſtrong, able bodied men, and make ex- 
* celleat ſoldiers. They were divided into ſe- 


H 1 M 


85 clans, each of which had a chief, or dend, | 


and whom they generally followed in caſe of 
war, or even in a rebellion ; but now this ſub. 
ordination is taken away by act of parliament 
and attempts are making to introduce manufac. 
tures and trade among them. 
HF GHLY, ad. loftily, applied to place or 
ſituation, In a great degree; in a proud, ar, 
rogant, or ambitious manner. k 
HIGH-ME'TTLED, a. proud ; not eaſi. 
ly governed, or provoked with rettraint, 
HIGH-MEUFNDED, a. proud or arrogant. 
HI'GH-MOST, a. [an irregular word] 
higheit ; higher in ſituation than another, 
HI'GHNESS, / loftineſs or diſtance from 
the ſurface of the earth; a title given to princes, 
formerly to kings. Dignity of nature; ſupre. 
macy. Perfection. too great to be comprehend. 
ed, applied to the Deity. - 
HIGH-STO'MACHED, [-i-fomated] a. 
obſtinate; eaſily provoked ; proud. 
HIGH-WA'TER, J the urmoſt flow, the 
greateſt ſwell, or that ſtate of the tide when it 
ceaſes to flow up. | 
HIGHWA'Y, J. a free paſſage for the king's 
ſubjects, and therefore called the King's High- 
ways, though the freehold of the ſoil belong to 
the lord of the manor, or the owner of the land. 
Thoſe ways that lead from one town to another, 
and ſuch as are drift or cart ways, and are for 
all travellers in great roads, or that communi- 
cate with them, are Highways only; and, #3 
to their reparation, are under the care of fur- 
veyors, - 
HI'GHWAY-MEN, /. are robbers on the 
road. i 
HI'GHWORTH, a town of Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated on the 
top of a high hill, which ſtands in the middle 
of a rich plain, near the vale of White-horle. 
It is 77 miles W. of London. | 
HI'GH-WROUGHT, [Löt] 4. finiſhei 
to great perfection with great pains and labour, 
HILA'RITY, / [hilaritas, Lat.] gaiety et 
mirth. a 
HILARY, a. [from Hilarius, a Romiſh 
ſaint] a term which begins in January, ſo call» 
ed from the feaſt of St. Hilarius, celebrated 
about that time. f 
HI'LDING, /, [ hilding, Sax. ] a contempt 
ble, cowardly fellow. A mean or worthlels 
woman. | : 
HILL, I. [il Sax. ] an eminence, or ben 
of earth leſs than a mountain. 
HI'LLOCK, / alittle hill. 
HI'LLY, 4. full of hills. a 
HULT, /. [-itt, Sax. ] the handle of wy 
ſtrument, but peculiarly applied to that o 
{word. : C be, from 
HIM, pron. the oblique caſe of be, 6 
him, Sax. the dative and ablative of 1 
and his, Gogh BOY only _—_ * f 
were formerly uled as a neuter. 1 
HI'MSELF, pron. Cefn 
nominative, of the ſame ſigniſcation v9? * 
ly more emphatical, and to diftingum 


ancic 


Is it is applied to from any other. ANY 


preſs] 


bon. 


ancient author 
4 As high as | 
HIN, / [H 
taining one gal 
HIND, a. [ 
moſt] { hyndar, 
another, or bac 
HIND, /. U 
hade, ſtag, or 
called a caff, tl 
ricket's fer, 
vant; a peaſant 
To HI'NDE 
prevent ; to del 
HI'NDER, « 
that which is pl 
tion contrary to 
HINDERAD 
pediment; any & 
trom proceeding 
from accompliſh 
HINDERER 
prevents or ſtop 
It dy difficulties, 
HINDERMC 
Hi xD ; H 
im order, or tart} 
HINDMOST 
Hixo| the laſt 
tuation. 
HI'NDON, a 
market on Thurt 
town, aid ſends 
It is 974 miles v 
HINGE, Y a 
other metal, whi 
latens two pieces 
may play back u 
being leparated. 
mechaniſm, hung 
forerning rule o 
"gs, 2 phraſe, 
regularity or dif 
To HINGE, 2 
upon, hinges, F. 
tinge, 
HINGHAM, 
Market on Saturda 
of T ondon. 
HENCKLEv, 
FIth a market on 
allipg. ſtreet, on 
awickſhire, in: 
With a large han 
loty ſpire. It is 
London, 
To HINT, D. ( 
Find dy flight m. 
etlv; to drop a v 
May de enabled to | 
de do not mention 
My upon, | 


LOOT, a faj 
wake; an inſi nu. 
**/ Come to the kr 


7 mentioned; 


HIN | 
zent authors it is uſed inſtead of elf. 
2 as heaven himſelf. Shak.. I | 

HIN, / [Heb.] a Hebrew meaſure, con- 

nine one gallon and two pints. 
taining one g ; hind 

HIND, a. [ compar. hinder, ſuperlat. þind- 
10% [ hyndars Sax. ] that which is behind 
mother, or backward, oppoſed to fore. \ 

HIND, /. Lade, Sax.] the female of a 
add, ſtag, or red deer: the firſt year the is 
called a calf, the ſecond a hearſe, ſometimes a 
irichet's After, and the third a hind. A ſer- 
vant; a peaſant; a boor, from hine, Sax. 

To HINDER, v. a. [hindrian, Sax. ] to 
prevent ; to delay ; to ſtop or impede. 

KI'NDER, a. {the comparative of Hi ND] 
that which is placed backwards, or in a poſi- 
tion contrary to that of the face. . 

HINDERANCE, /. an obſtruction or im- 

Jiment; any thing which prevents a perſon 
from proceeding in what he has begun, or 
from accompliſhing what he intends, 

HI'NDERER, /. any perſon or thing that 
precents or ſtops any undertaking, or retards 
it dy diff culties. 

HNDERMOST, a. [the ſuperlative of 
Hi xv; bindmoſt is the moſt proper] the laſt 
in order, or ſartheſt off in ſituation. 

KI'NDMOST, a. | the proper ſuperlative of 
Hixp| the aſt in order, the fartheſt of in 
lituation, . 

HI'NDON, a town in Wiltſhire, with a 
market on Thurfdays. It is an ancient borough- 
town, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 974 miles W. by S. of London. 

HINGE, J a kind of joint made of iron or 
other metal, which moves on a pivot, and 
latens two pieces of board together, ſo as they 
may play backwards and forwards without 
being ſeparated, Doors are, by means of this 
mechaniſm, hung ſo as to open and ſhut. A 
erierning rule or principle. To be off the 
"ng; a phrafe, fignifying to be in a ſtate of 
wregularity or diſorder. 
To HINGE, v. a, to furniſh with, or hang 
e hinges. Figuratively, to bend like an 
unge. 
HINGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is 974 miles N. E. 
0! J ondon. : 
HINCKLEY, a town of Leiceſterſhire, 
"ith a market on Mondays. It is ſeated near 
Katling-ftreet, on the edge of the county next 
Virwickſhire, in a good ſoil, and is adorned 
With a large handſome church, which has a 
lofty ſpire. It is 99 miles N. N. W. of 
London. . 
12 i HINT, v. a. enter, Fr.] to bring to 
1 mind by flight mention; to mention imper- 
Rely ; to drop a word, by which the hearer 
yo May de enabled to trace out ſomething which 

[BY ** ©0 not mention. To allude to; to touch 

led U ahtly upon, N ; 

| a MN inſinuation by which an hearer 
weld o the knowledge of a thing not ex- 
n. ned; a ſuggeſtion; an intima- 


HIS 
HIP, , | bype, Sax. ] the joint or fleſhy part 
of the thigh. In Botany, the fruit of the 
briar or dogroſe; from heopa, Sax. In Me- 
dicine, a contraction of Sypochondriac. : 
To HIP, v. a. to ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
HIP, interj, a word uſed in calling to a 
perfon, in order to ſtop him, or bring him to- 
wards one. 

HUPPISH, a. a corruption of Hy ro. 
CHONPRIAC. 

HIPPOCE'NTAUR, /. [immoxtrravpoc, 


a man. | 
HI'PPOCRASS, / [Fr.] a medicated wine. 
HIPPO'CRATES's-SLEEVE, /. a woollen 

bag made in the form of a pyramid, by join- 

ing the two oppoſite corners of a ſquare piece 
of flannel together ; uſed in ſtraining of ſyrups, 

wines, &c. 

HI'PPOGRIFF, /. [ine and 5, Gr.] 
a winged horfe. | 

HIPPOPO'TAMUS, / [img and mira 
4e, Gr.] the river horſe ; an animal found in 
the Nile. 

HI'PSHOT, 2. having the hip ſprained or 
out of jotnt. 

To HIRE, v. a, [ hyran, Sax. ] to procure a 
thing for a certain time, at a price agreed on; 
to engage a perſon to work a certain time, 
to do a particular ſervice for a ſum of money. 
Figuratively, to bribe, or prevail on a perſon 
to do a thing for the ſake of money, which 
he would not otherwiſe. 

HIRE, /. money paid for the uſe of a thing, 
or wages paid a perſon for labour and atten- 
dance. 

HIRELING, /. one who werks for wages. 
In Scripture, a mercenary perſon, or one who 
has no other 1egard for him whom he ſerves, or 
the things he is entruſted wirs, but a mere 
proſpect of Jucre. 

HI'RELING, a. ſerving for hire, merce- 
nary, or acting merely tor the ſake of lucre. 

HIURER, /. one who pays money for the 
uſe of a thing, or engages the ſervices of ano- 
ther, by promiſing him wages fer his labour. 

HIRSU'TE, a. | bir/fraus, Lat.] rough or 
rugged, 

HIS, prer. pe. [ Sax. ] this word is msſ- 
culine, and ſhews that a thing belongs to the 
perſon mentioned before, and was formerly uled 
in a neutral ſenſe inftead of ts. 

To HISS, v. . [en, Belg.] to make a 
noiſe by ſhutting the teeth, applying the tongue 
to them, and breathing through them, reſem- 
bling the noiſe of a ſerpent; to uſe with the 
higheſt degree of contempt ; to 'explode or 
condemn a performance, 

HISS, /. a noiſe made by breathing thro' 
the teeth when ſhut ; a noiſe made by a fer- 
pent and ſome other animals; cenſure, or an 
expreſhon ot contempt and diſapprobation, 
ſhewn by hiſſing. 

HIST, it, a word uſed to command blence. 

HISTO'RIAN, /. { hiftoricus, Lat.] ons 
who gives an account of facts and events. 


HISTTO'RIC, or HISTO'RICAL, a. con. 


pr TN 4 = . * 1 


My a 


taining 


Gr.] a fabulous monſter, half a horſe and half 
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* kaining or giving an account of facts or events; 
| ſuitable and belonging to hiſtory. 

F . HISTO'RICALLY, ad. in the manner of 

. hiſtory ; by way of narrative. 

1 To HISTO'RIFY, v. a. to relate or record 

F In hiſtory. F 

W | + . HISTORIO'GRAPHER, | hiftoriografer | 

4 J. a profeſſed hiſtorian, or writer of hiſtory. 

1 _ HISTORIO'GRAPHY, LY Horiigrafy] /. 

the art or employment of an hiſtorian. 

HI'STORY, FL. | ipopla, Gr.] a narration or 
deſcription of ſeveral tranſactions, actions, or 
events, of a ſtate, king, or private perſon, de- 
livered in the order in which they happened; 
a narration or relation. In Painting, it de- 
notes a picture compoſed of divers figures, or 
perſons, repreſenting ſome tranſaction, either 
real or feigned. Natural hiftory is a deſcrip- 
tion of the productions of nature, whether 

lants, animals, vegetables, rivers, &c. 
HIS TRIO NIC, or HISTRIO'NICAL, 
4. [from hirio, Lat.] befitting the ſtage; ſuit- 
able to a player; belonging to the theatre; be- 
ceming a buffoon. 

HISTRIO'NICALLY, ad. after the man- 
ner of a player, mimic, or buffoon. / 

To HIT, v. a. [hitte, Dan. ] to ſtrike with 
a blow ; to touch a mark aimed at by a perſon 
at a diſtance; to attain; to reach a point; to 
ftrike a ruling paſſion ; to mention a perſon's 
peculiar foible, uſed with of To determine 
preciſely; to pitch upon with labour, Neu- 
terly, to claſh, applied to two things which 
are made to touch each other. To chance 
Juckily ; to ſucceed ; to light on. | 

HIT, , a ſtroke; a lucky chance; ſucceſs 
owing to mere accident; or a diſcovery made 
by chance. 

To HITCH, v. . [hiegan, Sax.] to be 
catched as upm a hook; to move by jerks; to 
ſtrike one ankle againſt another in walking. 

HI'TCHEL, / [ hecke/, Teut. ] the inſtru- 
ment with which flax is beaten or combed, See 
HaTCHEL. | 

To HI'TCHEL, v. a. to beat or comb flax 
or hemp. | 

HI'TCHING, a large 
Hartfordſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. 
It is ſeated near a great wood, called Hitch- 
Wood. The inhabitants make great quantities 
of malt ; and the market is one of the greateſt 
in England for wheat. It is 34 miles N. W, 
of London. | 
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ee town of 


on Saturdays. It had formerly four pariſhes ; 
but, by the choaking up of its harbour, and 
other accidents, they are reduced to one. It 
3s a cinque port; and is governed by a juſtice 
of the peace and conſtables, It conſiſts of one 
ſtreet, which is paved ;-and the chief ſupport 
of the inhabitants is fiſhing. It has, however, 
two hoſpitals, well endowed ; and is 674 miles 
S. E. by E. of London. 

HITHE, /. [ bythe, Sax. ] a ſmall port, 
ven, or wharf, for landing goods: hence Queer- 
hithe, Lamb-hithe, now corrupted to Lambeth, 


. HITHE, a town of Kent, with a market 


Ra- 


HOB 


. HI'THER, ad. ¶ hither, Sar. ] to'this as 


including motion from ſome ; | ade pun-faſ 
oppoſition to thither, . Hither and "Fray: a 1 a di 
this place to that. To "om HO'BNAI 


W in this ſenſe. 2 15 
' HITHERMOST, a. if, i i 
ther | neareſt to us; anden . A 

HI THERTO, ad. to this time; I 
no 1s time 1 i x 
* z at every time till the pre. 

HI'THERWARD7er HI'THERW 

| A 

ad. [ bytherweards, Sax. ] this way; — 


}ead, fo call 
hobby or little 
HO'BNAL 
nails, 
dock. . 
du.] the je 
ſetlock; the 
or the leſs anc 


wt” 7 con, Old ſtr. 
IVE, /. [hyfe, Sax. ] a ſmall SE I; old ſtrong 
houſe or lodging for ol wherein they. 15 Hockheim on 
and form their cells, Figuratively, the bees To HO'CK 


the ſine vs nea! 

HO'CUS-P 
Cheat ; ſlight 0 
the words, Hot 
tholics at the « 
bread, 

HOD, /. * 
which labourer 
ſhov!ders to bri 


which are contained in a hive ; a company 
To HIVE, v. a. to put into hives, "k Yo 
8 ow, contain as in a hive, ; , 
' one who covers bees with hi 
HO, or HO'A, interje&. [ eho! 1 
uſed to give notice of approach ; or to fix the 
attention of a perſon at a diſtance. 
HOAR, [r] a. [ har, Sax. ] white; white 
with froſt or age. 


HOARD, [ 45rd] /. ¶ Bord, Sax. ] money, or HO'DDESE 
any thing elſe laid up in ſecret ; a hidden heap with a market o 
or ſtock. rouzh'are on t! 

To HOARD, [43rd] 8 lay up ftore; toleradle 1ans, 
to lay up money in heaps and in ſecret, News London, 
terly, to make hoards. Ho DMI, 


ries mortar in a 
HODMANI 
HODGE-P( 

medley, or odd 
or boiled togeth 


HO ARD ER, [h3rder] /. one that beg up 
treaſure, and hides it. 

HO'ARINESS, CL rineſt] ſ. the qulij of 
appearing white; whiteneſs occaſioned bj we. 
Figuratively, old age. | 


HOARSE, [BS.] a. [has, Sax.] having HODIE'RN, 
the voice rough with a cold, having a rough bay, 
ſound. HODNET, 


market is diſuſe 
London, 
| HOE, / [ hoy 
in cutting ar ſera 
To HOE, 2. 
to weed with a h 
roots of plants hy 
HOG, CA 
ſine, or boar, 
th, or greedy pe 
ar marker, imp 
laxe 2 great deal 
HO'GGISH, 
9%; drutiſh; gi 
Hl) GGOISHN 
gs reſemble 
els or brut! 
HOGH, Foun 
round, Obſolet 
HO'GSHEAD 


Mes . 
„eure of li 


HO'ARSELLY, [h3r/ely} ad. ſpeaking rough 
or harſh with a = 2 e halt 
voice or found. 

HO'ARSENESS, [b3rſencfs] /. [haſriſt 
Sax. ] roughneſs of voice, peculiarly applicd 
to the harſhneſs occaſioned by a cold. | 

HO'ARY, [{+iry] a. [ harung, Sax. ] whitt, 
or whitiſh; white or grey with age or trot. 

To HO'BBLE, [ to bop, to hopple, to obbl) 
v. u. [ hubbelen, or hoblen, Belg. ] to walk lamely 
or aukwardly, or with frequent hitches. 19 
move roughly, or unevenly, applied to verſe. 

HO'BBLE, /. a rough or lame motion 4 
walking ; an awkward gait. 

HO'BLINGLY, ad. after the manner 0 
a perſon who is lame; with a halting or aw ke 
ward gait. 5 : | 

HO'BBY, /. [ oberean, Fr.] a ſpecies of 
hawk; a pacing horſe; a ftick hung wi 
bells, &c. on which children get 2 ſtride and 


ride. Figuratively, a ſtupid fellow. a 


HO'BNOB, or more properly HAB Nes, tillons; a veſſe 
ad. at random; at the mercy of chance, with» 2 allons; an 
out any rule. = wW 5 'USSTY, % 

HOBGO'BLIN, /. an elf, ſpirit, or che 1201 5 
among the goblins. 1 N. / 

HO'BIT, /. a ſmall mortar from be vad, ds 

mounted on a * Ty HOVDEN 


Pr + aj ; 
vo SNaye with len 


HI TH ER, 4. nearer; towards this part. _ inches diameter, 


| Faſhion, and uſed for annoying an 
. diftance with ſmall bombs. 

""HO'BNAIL, J a nail with a thick ſtrong 
161d, ſo called, becauſe uſed in ſhoeing a 


oy or little horſe. : 
o BNAILED, a. covered with hob. 


Hock. ſche ſame with Hough) /. ¶ Bob, 
du.] the joint between the knee and the 
ſetlock; the fore end or quarter of a flitch, 
or the leſs and bony end of a gammon of ba- 
con. Old ſtrong beer, Wine, &c. particular- 
e old ſtrong Rhenith wine, ſo called from 
Yockheim on the Maine. 5 

To HO'CKLE, v. a. to hamftring ; to cut 
the inews near the ham or hock. 

Ho cs OC US, /. legerdemain ; juggle; 
cheat; flight of hand. It is a corruption of 
the words, Hee eff corput, uſed by Roman Ca- 
thalics at the conſecration of the ſacramental 


bread, 

OD, / (ad, Sax. ] a kind of trough in 
which labourers carry mortar on their heads or 
ſh-w)ers to dricklayers or maſons, 

HODDESDON, a town of Hartfordſhire, 
witha market on Thurſdays, It is a great tho- 
rouzh/are on the North road, and has ſeveral 
tolerable inns, It is 17 miles due North of 

London. 
HYDMAN, {. a labourer, or one that car- 
ries mortar in a hod. 

HODMANDOD, F a fiſh. 

HODGE-PODGE, / [ hache-poche, Fr.] a 
medley, or odd mixture of ingredients huddled 
or boiled together. 

. a. ¶Hodieruus, Lat.] of to- 
ay, 

HODNET, a town of Shropſhire, whoſe 
= is diſuſed. It is 135 miles N. W. of 

ondon, 

HE, /. [houee, Belg. ] an inftrument uſed 
in cutting or ſcraping up the earth. | 

To HOE, v. a. to cut earth with a hoe; 
to weed with a hoe; to ſcrape. earth over the 
roots of plants by means of a hoe. 8 

HUG, /. [Sch Brit. ] a general name for a 
ſuine, or boar, Figuratively, a brutiſh, ſelf- 
1, or greedy perſon. To bring one's hogs to a 

jar rarkety, implies to be diſappointed, or to 
xe a great deal of pains for nothing. 

HO'GGISH, a. having the qualities of a 
bor; brutiſh ; greedy ; ſelfiſh. 

HUGGISHNESS, / the quality in which 
* 7.01 reſembles an hog ; ſelfiſhneſs ; gree- 
dinels or brutiſhneſs, 

HOCH, pronounced 55) / a hill, or riſing 
2 Obſolete. 
- GSHEAD, [ h3gzed] J. [9g bod, Belg. } 
Sang; of liquids containing ſixty-three 
0 3 2 veſſel or caſk containing fixty- 
75 dellons; any large caſk. 
USSTY, / the place in which ſwine 


aſe c ned 


bv : : 
DER, [borden, Brit. ] a romping, 


7 15 a:% wanton girl. 

3 p "AY - . 

Tice WIDEN, v. u. to romp indecently ; 
Cave with levity and wantonneſs, - 


2 


with a market on Thurſdays. 


e 


To HOISE, or HOIST, v. a. [haufter, 
Fr. ] to lift or raiſe on high. Fe. 

HO'LBECHE, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
It is ſeated in a 
flat among the dykes. It is 1084 miles N. of 
London, 

To HOLD, v. 4. 15 2ter. held, part. paſſ. 
held, or Holden] ¶ baldan, Goth. ] ty graip in 
the hand; to gripe; to retain; to SA re 
guratively, to maintain, ſupport, or ftick wo, 
an opinion. To poſſeſs or enjoy. To ſtop, re- 
ſtrain, or ſuſpend, applied either ts the tongue 
or hand. To perſevere or continue in a deſign. 
To ſolemnize or celebrate. He Held a feaſt. 
1. Sam. xxv. 36. To aſſemble or collect to- 
getlier. The queen —olds her parliament.” 
Shak, To continue in any ſtate; to retain, 
To offer; to propoſe; to form; to plan. To 
manage. Te hold forth, in common and low 
diſcourſe, to preach or deliver a diſcourſe in 
public, To exhibit or preſent to a perſon's 
view. To ftretch forth or from the body, 
applied to the arm, or any thing held in the 
hand. To Hold up, to raiſe alsft; to ſuſtain. 
to ſupport. Neuterly, to laſt, endure, or re- 
main unbroken, To ſtand; to be right. To 
ſtand up for; to adhere. To be dependent 
on. To derive right. To hold up, applied to 
the weather, means, that it is fair. 

HOLD, at the beginning of a ſentence, 
though it has the appearance of an iaterjection, 
is really nothing but the preſent tenſe of the 
imperative mood; and means, forbear, ſtopy 
be ſtill. 

HOLD, /. the act of ſeizing or keeping 
a thing faſt in the hand; a ſeizure, or graſp ; 


| ſomething which may afford ſupport; when 


ſeized or held by the hand; a- catch ; or the 
power of ſeizing or keeping; a priſon, or 
place of cuſtody, All that part that is be- 
tween the keelſon and the lower deck, applied 
to a ſhip. Alurking-place; the lurking place 
or den of a wild beaſt. A fortified place; a 
fort. Figuratively, power ; influence. 

HO'LDER, / one who keeps any thing in 
his hand by ſhutting it; a tenant, or one 
who occupies lands or tenements of another by 
leaſe 
HOLDER-FO'RTH, /. an haranguer 3 
one. who preaches or ſpeaks in public; a 
word of contempt, 

HO'LDERNESS, a diviſion of the Eaſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with the title of an 
earldom. | 

HO'LD-FAST, /. any thing by which a door 
is faſtened when put cloſe; a catch; a hook. 

HO'LDING, J a tenure; a farm. 

HO'LDSWORTH, or HOU'LSWORTH, 
a large town in Devonſhire, with a market ou 
Saturdays. It is ſeated between two branches 
of the river Tamer. It is 215 miles W. by S. 
of London, 

HOLE, , | bale, Sax. ] a cavity that is nar- 
row and long; a den; a cavity made with a» 
borer; a rent, or cut. in a garment. Figura- 


tively, a mean dwelling or houſe ; a ſub- 
terfuze ; a ſhift, 


N n | HO'LILY, 
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attribute which repreſents him as diſliking and 


fed; the title aſſumed by the N 


r "4 


BD; 
HO'LILY, ad. in a pious manner. 


HO'LINESS, /. when applied to God, that 


deteſting all wickedneſs, Applied to men, an 
abſolute abhorrence of all kinds of fin, and a 
conformity to the nature and will of God; the 
ſtate of being hallowed, conſecrated, or ſancti- 


HO'LLA, interj. [la, Fr.] a word uſed 
in calling to a perſon at a diſtance or out of 
fight, Uſed ſubſtantively by Milton. 

To HO'LLA, v. a. | Johnſon ſays this word 
is now vitiouſly written le by the beſt au- 
thors; and ſometimes ha/loo] to cry out with 
a loud voice. In his ear, I'll 5e Morti- 
mer. Shak, *©** What Holloing and what ſtir 
is this?” Shak. 

HO'LLAND, the moſt conſiderable of the 
Seven United Provinces, lying between the 
Zuider-Zee, the North Sea, Zealand, and 
Utrecht. It is divided into N. Holland, W. 


Frieſland, and S. Holland; and theſe together | 


make but one province, whole ſtates take the 
title of Holland and W. Friefland. The Ye, 
a ſmall bay, which is an extenſion of the Zui- 
der-Zee, ſeparates Holland from W. Frieſ- 
land. The extent is not large, being not above 
282 miles in circumference. The land is al- 
moſt every where lower than the ſea. The 
water is kept out by dams and dykes, which 
they are particularly careful of keeping in good 
repair, leſt the whole province ſhould be laid 
under water. It is croſſed by the mouth of 
the Rhine and Maeſe, by ſeveral ſmall rivers, 
and by a great number of canals, on which 
they travel day and night at a ſmall expence. 


_.:- - 

HO'LLAND, the S. E. divift intola⸗ 
ſhire, probably ſo called Wan — marſh 
country. It has the title of an earldom N 

HO'LLOW, [43/16] a. [from hole] hay; 
the inſide or any part ſcooped out; havi th 
void ſpace within, oppoſed to felid. Nets 
or like a ſound made in ſome cavity. Fi _ 
tively, hypocritical. s 

HO'LLOW, [ þ#13] /. a cavity, or empty 
ſpace ; a concavity; a cavern, or den; a pit 
paſſage, or empty ſpace in the inſide of , 
thing. 

To HO'LLOW, LY] v. a. to ſcoop fur. 
rows, channels, or cavities in a thing. To 
ſhout or make a loud noiſe. ** Comes billnw. 
ing from the ſtable.” Pope. So written, by 
neglect of etymology, initead of hella, lays 
TFohnſon, See Hol LA. e 

HO'LLOWLY, [hilly] ad. with empty 
ſpaces within; with channels or vacuitics. 
Figuratively, with inſincerity. 
HO'LLOWNESS, [ billineſs]} ſ. cavity; 
the ſtate of having empty ſpaces ; want of fin. 
cerity ; deceit z treachery. 

HOLME, J. in Botany, the ilex, or ever. 
green oak. 

HOLME, a town of Cumberland. Ste 
ABBty Holux. | 

HO'LOCAUST, / [ö and nals, Gr.) 
burnt ſacrifice. In the Jewiſh Church, ita 
a ſacrifice which was all burnt upon the altar; 
and of this kind was the daily facrifice. This 


was done by way of acknowledgment, that | 


the perſon offering, and all that belonged u 
him, were the effe of the divine bounty. The 
holocauſt was to be a bullock without blemiſh: 


Properly ſpeaking, it is nothing but a large 
meadow, and yet all things are in great plenty, 


it was brought to the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, with the hands of him that offered 


by reaſon of its trade; and the land ſerves to | it upon its head; then the Levites killed it, 


feed great numbers of cattle. 


It is ſo popu- |ſprinkled the blood of it upon the altar, and, 


lous, that no country in the world can match | ſlaying it, cut it in pieces, after which it was 
it of ſo ſmall an extent; the paſtures are ſo laid upon the altar, and burnt by the prieſt, 


rich, that they have plenty of butter and 
cheeſe; and the ſeas and rivers furniſh them 
with fiſh. There ate 400 large towns, and 
18 cities, which make up the ſtates of the pro- 
vince, and ſeveral others that have not the 
fame privilege. The houſes are well built, 
and extremely neat and clean, as well in the 
country as in the towns. Learning flouriſhes 
here, and they have both linen and woollen 
manufactures, befides their building a great 
number of ſhips. The Dutch ſurpaſs all na- 


tions in the world with regard to trade, and by 


their ſettlements in foreign countries, eſpeci- 
ally in the Eaſt Indies, and on the coaſt of 
Guiney. This province has a court of juſtice, 
which finally determines in all criminal and 
civil affairs; and its ſtates, in which the ſove- 
reignty reſides, are compoſed of the deputies 
of the nobility and of the cities, befides the 
ſtadtholder. The only eſtabliſhed religion is 
the Proteſtant, for the reſt are only tolerated. 
But we muſt not confound Holland, properly 
ſo called, with the republic, which compre- 
hends the Seven United Provinces. Amfter- 
dam is the capital city. 


for a ſweet ſmelling ſat our unto the Lord. 


ypage, Gr.] in the Scottiſh law, applied to 4 
deed written entirely by the granter's hand. 
HO'LSTEIN, a country of Germany, with 
the title of a duchy, in the circle of Lover 
Saxony. It is bounded on the N. by Set 
wick : on the E. by the Baltic Sea, and tie 
duchy of Saxlawenburg z on the S. by the 
duchies of Bremen and Lunenburg; and on 
the W. by the German Ocean; being about 
100 miles in length, and 50 in breadth. It 
is a pleaſant, fruitful country, and 1 well 
ſeated for trade, which however was more 
conſiderable formerly than it is at piclent. 
But there are ſtill ſome very conſiderable 
harbours, particularly Hamburg and Lubeck. 
The king of Denmark, and the duke c 
Holſte in-Gottorp, have a joint dominion in 
great part of it, and of ſome towns and terri- 
tories each of them are ſole ſovereigns. There 


by their reipective magiſtrates, but the cn 
gion of the whole country is Lutheran. 4 
bing of Denmark, as duke of 1 


HO'LOGRAPH, [ halograf | fe [nv and 


. qu ik el 
are ſome imperial cities, which are gone” 
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HOL 
f the empire, as well as the duke of 


It is divided into four can- 
Wagria, Stormar, and 


prince o 
Holſtein-Cottorp. 
tons, Holſtein Proper, 
OSTER, . [hulfter, Teut. ] a caſe for 

»ſeman's piſtol. 

"HOLT, « 1 in Norfolk, with a mar- 
keen Saturdays. It is no cotporation, nor 
bas any manufactory. It has a church, about 

00 good houſes, with pretty wide ſtreets well 
3 and about 1000 people. It is 122 
miles N. E. of London. 

HOLT, either at the beginning or end of 
he name of a place, from Holt, Sax. a wood, 
ſignifies, that it is, or has been, a wood; 
{rmetimes indeed it may come from Hl, Sax. 
hollow, eſpecially when the name ends in 7 


or d;n. 

HULY, 4. [alig, Sax. ] performing every 
duty of religion, and abſtaining entirely from 
fin; ſet apart, conſecrated, or dedicated, to di- 
ne uſes; pure or without ſpot; ſacred. 

H'LY-GHOST, . [ halig and gaft, Sax. ] 
the holy {pirit, or third perſon in the adorable 
Trinity, whoſe peculiar office, as diſtinguiſh- 
el from the Father and the Son; is ſanctifica- 
tun and inſpiration. With reſpe& to the man- 
| ner of his exiſtence, he is ſaid to proceed from 
the Facher aud the Son, and with the Father 

and Son together is worſhiped. 
| HOLY-THURSDAY, /. the day on which 
the alcenfion of our Saviour is commemorated. 

HOLY-WEEK, /. [| halgan and unca, 
bar, | the week before Eaſter, lo called becauſe 
ſet apart by the church in a peculiar manner 
bo offices of piety and devotion, as a prepara- 
bon tor the enſuing feſtival of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection, 

ILULYDAY, or HOLIDAY, /. [| halgan 
and deg, Sax, } a day ſet apart by the church 
for commemoration of ſome ſaint, or ſome 
remarkable particular in the life of Chriſt; a 
Gy wherein people abſtain from work, and 
entertain themlelves with feaſts, &c. a day of 
piety and joy. 

HOLYHEAD, a town and cape of the iſle 
„ \ngielea, in Wales, and in the Iriſh Chan- 
hes where people uſually embark for Dublin, 
Here be.ng three packet-boats that ſail for that 
vt; crery Monday, Wedneſday, and Friday, 
v4 an weather permitting. It Js 278 miles 
2 er 

WWLY-ISL* i i 
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alt oi England, s S. 0: Berwick, 
1 dorchumberland. It is not above two miles 
an quarter in length, nor much above a 
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"a3 dat one town, with a church and à caſ- 
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"ops "ELL, a town of N. Wales, in 
county of Flint, It has a market on Fri- 
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of devotion. The ſpring guſhes forth with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that at a ſmall diſtance it 
turns ſeveral mills. Over the ſpring is a 
chapel built upon pillars; and on the win- 
dows are painted the hiſtory of St. Winni- 
fred's life. There is a moſs about the well, 
which ſome fooliſhly imagine to be St. Win- 
nifred's hair. It is 2123 miles N. E. of 
London. 

HO'MAG Ef. [ hommage, Fr.] the reverence, 
reſpec, ſubmifſion, or tealty, profeſſed and per- 
formed to a ſovereign or ſupericr ; reſpect or 
ſubmiſſion ſhewn by any external action. 

HOME, /. rh Sax. | a perſon's own 
houſe. Figuratively, the country in which a 
perſon lives, or a place of his conſtant reſi- 
dence. Uſed in compoſition, for any thing 
produced in our own country, of made within 
a perſon's own houſe. | 

HOME, ad. to the houſe wherein a perſon 
lives; to one's own country; fully; cloſely ; 
to the utmoſt; to the purpoſe; to the point 


deſigned. Joined to a ſubſtantive, it implies 
force, or efficacy. The, bome thruſt of a 
friendly ſword. Dryd. 


HOMEBO'RN, @. natural; domeſtic; or 
of one's own country. | 

HO'MEBRED, a. native; natural; bred in 
a perſon's own breaſt. Figuratively, rude 
artleſs ; uncultivated ; or not poliſhed by travel. 

HO'MEEELT, 4. internal; felt within: 
inward. 
| HO'MELILY, ad. in a rude, - rough, or 
mean manner. 

HO'MELINESS, J. plainneſs; rudeneſs ; 
coarlenels, | 

HO'MELY, @. plain; coarſe; rude, or not 
poliſhed by the aſſiſtance or information of fo- 
reigners. 

HO'MELY, ad. in a plain manner; coarſely. 

HOME-Ma' DE, a. made in our own 
country, oppoſed to foreign. 

HOMER, /. { Heb.] a meaſure among the 
Hebrews, containing fix pints; Bailey ſays, 
two buſhels. 

HOMESPUN, a. ſpun or wrought in a pri- 
vate houſe, not by profeſſed manufacturers. 
Made in one's own country, oppoſed to foreign. 
Figuratively, coarſe; rude ; wanting perfection 
or elegance. Uſed ſubſtantively for a coarſe, 
rude, unpoliſhed, or ill-bred perſon. 

HO'MESTALL, or HO'MESTEAD, /. 
[ ham and ftede, Sax. ] a houſe, or place where 
a houſe ſtood. 

HO'MEWARD, or HO'MEWARDS, ad, 
towards home ; or towards the houſe wherein 
a perſon conſtantly reſides. 

HO'MICIDE, / | homicidivm, Lat.] mur- 
der. It is divided into ve/untary, when com- 
mitted with malice; or caſual, when done by 
accident, 

HOMICT'DAL, a. murderous ; bloody. 

HOMILE'TICAL, a. [ipimnrmuig, Gr. ] 
ſocial; converſable. | 

HO'MILY, /. [au, Gr.] a plain and 
popular diſcourſe on ſome divine ſubject ; ap- 
plied to thoſe which were compoſed at the 
| Nn 2 Re formation 


” 


ties every year. 


HON 


Reformation to be read in churches, in order | marriage, fo called from the ſ N 
5 | derneſs which appears then — and try 


to ſupply both the caſual and neceſſary defect 
ol ſermons. 

HOMOGE'NEAL, or HOMOGE'NE- 
OUS, [the g is pronounced ſoft] a. [5poyvic, 
Gr.] having the ſame nature, or principles of 
the ſame nature or kind. 

HOMOGE'NEALNESS, ) JF. thequality 

HOMOGENEITY, of having the 

HOMOGE'NEOUSNESS, ) ſame nature 
or principles, 

HO'MOGENY, / ſooyevia, Gr. ] like- 
neſs; or ſameneſs of nature. 

HOMO'LOGOUS, a. | 6446Xoyog, Gr.] hav- 
ing the ſame proportion. In Logic, applied to 
things which agree in name, but have a differ- 
eat nature. 

HOMO'NY MOUS, a. [ 5«wwfwo;, Gr.] ſig- 
nifying everal things, applied to words which 
have te. eral ſenſes. | 

HOMO'TONOUS, a. [ 5ceT6vec;, Gr.] hav- 
ing the ſame ſound. 

HOMO' TONY, / ſameneſs of ſound. 

HONDU'RAS, a province of N. America, 
in New Spain, lying on the North Sea, being 
about 370 miles in length, and 200 in breadth. 
It was diſcovered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in 
the year 1502. The Engliſh have been poſ- 
ſefled of the logwood country on the bay of 
b a great while, and cut large quanti- 


HONE, /. a fine ſort of whetſtone, of dif- 
ferent colours, uſed for ſetting an edge on pen- 

| knives and razors. 

To HONE, v. . [| hongian, Sax. | to pine 
or long tor any thing. Seldom uſed. 

HO'NEST, a. | honeftus, Lat.] performing 
every act of juſtice, or tulfilling every obliga- 
tion and relation in which we ſtand as members 
of ſociety. 

HO'NESTLY, «ed. conſiſtent with juſtice ; 
confiſtent with our duty. 

HO'NESTY, /. goodneſs, which makes a 
perſon prefer his promiſe or duty to his paſſion 
or intereſt. | 

HO'NIED, a. covered with honey. Sweet, 
flatiering, or enticing, applied to words, 

HO'NEY, /. | hurig, Sax. ] a thick, viſcous, 
fluid ſubſtance, of a whitiſh or vellowith co- 
lour, ſweet to the taſte, folubic in water, of a 
fragrant ſmell, ſecreted by certain glands near 
the bo tom of the petals of flowers, fucked up 
by the bee in its proboſcis or trunk, ſwallow- 
ed, ad iicharged again from the ſtomach 
through its mouth into ſome of the cells of its 
comb; deſtined for the iood of the young, but, 
in hard ſcaſons, fed on by tbe hee itfelt. Fi- 
guratively, ſweetne(s, or ſeducing allurements, 
applied to v ords; uſed as a term ot tenderneſs 
and ton neis. 

To HO'NEY, v. . to make uſe of endear- 
ing, ſweet, or fond txpreſſions. 

HONEYCOMB, /. | borig-camsb, Sax. ] the 
cells of wax, in which a bee ſtores it honey. 

HO NEY-DEW, / ſweet dew, found early 
in the morning on the leaves ci divers plants. 


HO'NEY-MOON, /J/. the firk month after 


HOO 
couple. + married 


P 

HO'NEYSUCKLE, /. bunte. ſuc 

in Botany, a plant, ſo LA 2] 
neſs of its odour: it is likewiſe named the 
woodbine. 

HO'NEYLESS, &. without h 

bed of their honey, applied to ls. 20S 
HO'NITON, a town of Devonſkire, with 2 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated near the 
river Otter, over which there is a bridge, on 
the road from London to Exeter. It (end; 
two members to parliament, but being no cor. 


It has one church, which is half a mile from 
the town, and a chapel within it, with about 
400 houſes, which are chiefly in ene broad 
paved ſtreet, Here is a great manuſactory ct 
_ lace. It is 1565 miles W. by S. of Lon- 
on. 
HO'NORARY, a. [ honorarins, Lat ] dons 
in order to conter honour, or as a mark of 
eſteem; conferring honour, but not gain, 
HO*'NOUR, [| the x in this word, and all in 
derivatives and compounds, is dropped in pro. 
nunciation; as, b9r5r, binorable, &c.] J. be 
nor, Lat.] dignity, or high rank. Reputation; 
tame, Reverence. Chaſtity. Dignity of mien. 
Glory; boaſt. A teſtimony or token of reſpec 
and eſteem, uſed after do. The title of a fer- 
ſon of rank. A ſubject of praiſe. Glory. A 
regard to the cenſure and eſteem of the wall, 
Nobleneſs or majeity, applied to perſons. A 
place, office, or title, which attracts eſteem, 
Ornament and reipect. * The honour: of his 
head.** Dryd. 
To HO'NOUR, v. a. to eſteem, or reſpe; 
to entertain an inward efteem and reverence 
for any perſon fuperior to us in any relation, 
and to ſhew it by outward figns and actions. 
HO'NOURABLE; a. | honcradle, Fr.] wot 


to a perſon's dignity z generous ; conferring cr 
attracting reſpect and reverence; without taint 
or reproach ; honeſt; equitable. 


poſt or dignity, which attracts reve: ence and 
reſpect; generoſity. 
HO'NOURABLY, ad. with tokens of ho- 
nour ; in ſuch a manner as to add dignity t9 4 
perſon*s character; generouſly. | f 
HO NOURER, /. one that entertains te, 
ſpe and eſteem for another in his mind, and 
ſhews it in his actions. 2 
HOOD, /. { had; Sax. ] denotes condition 
quality, ſtate or character, as in ch. bed. | 
is ſometimes taken collectiveiy; and then 
{idnifies ſeveral united together, as ſyfterbea; 
i. e. a company of fiiters; brotherbocd, 3 8. 
teinity of ſeveral of the ſame profeiben . 
cor porated. | 
HOOD, / [hod, Sax. ] an upper Covering 
worn by a woman over her cap; 20 chic 
drawn upon the head, and coveriug it; 2 = 
of ornament worn by a graduate of any unver- 


Win to ſhew his degree, 1y0'0D- 


poration, a portreve is the returning officer, | 


thy of reſpe& or reverence; great, or ſuitable} 


HO'NOURABLENESS, /, highneſs of 


HOODMA 
the perſon hood 
his name, befe 
from his eyes, 

o HOOD 
ſon from ſeeing 


eyes. 

" HOOF, / 

ace which { 

other animals t. 

HO'OFBOL 
wha his hoof | 

heel, and the ö 

and grows over 

HOOK, / I 
to catch hold. 
et.“ A wire 
uſed in fillung. 
jn trument to ct 

vat. That p 

the poſts of a de 

plies a ſtate of 6 

97 by crooks 4 ph 

ther; by any me 

To HOUK, 
a hook, Figur 
to draw, or faſte 
HOOKED, 
HO OK EDN 
like a hook, 
HOOK.NO!! 
ſhire, four miles 
HOOK. NO! 
uline noſe, 

HOOP, /. [h 
eircular manner 
that which it ſu 
birrels; ſeveral 
women to exter 
circular. 

To HOOP, + 
other veſſel, F 
or ſurround. 

To HOOP, 
er make a noiſe 
call to by a ſhou 
HO'OPER, 
100ps on veſſels. 

HO'OPING.-. 
Wivullive kind 
doſſe with. whic! 

To HOOT, + 
be in contemn 

HOOT, / * 
if n9iſe, made F 
deute made by ar 
: To HOP, 2. 
the lichtly; to! 
kuratwely, to h. 
aul gur ſtreſs on « 
: HOP, £ a 
"2"t or ſmall ju 
motion of birds 
der in which the 


Ice id another, 


10 u 
. Botany, a pla 


HOP 
N N'S-BLIND,/. a play in which 
—— is to catch LL and tell 
his name, before the bandage is to be removed 
from his eyes, Now called b/indman's buff. 
To HO'/ODWINK, v. a. to hinder a per- 
ſon from ſeeing, by binding ſomething over his 


or J [42f, Sax. ] the hard, horny ſub- 
guce which covers the feet of horſes, and 
olber animals that feed on graſs. 

HO'OFED, a: having a hoof. 

HOYOFBOUND, 4. applied to. a horſe, 
«h: his hoof ſhrinks in at the top and at the 
keel, and the ſkin by that means ſtarts above 
and grows over the hoof, ; 

HOOK, / Voce, Sax. ] any thing bent fo as 
to catch hoid. A ſhepherd's hook; a pot- 
6 A wirecrooked and barbed at the point, 
uſed in fiſhing. A ſnare or trap. Any bending 
intrument to cut or lop with. A reaping- 
Mat That part of a hinge which is fixed to 
the poſts of a door; hence, off the hooks, im- 
plies a ſtate of diſorder or confuſion. By hook 
iy cr:0k, a phraſe ſignifying one way or ano- 
ther; by any means, whether direct or indirect. 

To HOUK, v. a. in Fiſhing, to catch with 
a hook, Figuratively, to entrap or enſnare; 

to draw, or faſten, as with a hook. 

HO'OKED, @. bent; crooked. 

HO OKEDNESS, /. the ſtate of being bent 
like a hook, | 

HOOK- NORTON, a village in Oxford- 
(hire, four miles N. E. of Chipping-Norton. 


quiline note, 

HOOP, / [hoep, Belg. ] any thing bent ina 
circular manner in order to bind or keep tight 
tat which it ſurrounds, particularly caſks or 
birrels; ſeveral circles of whalebone worn by 
women to extend their petticoats; any thing 
circular. 

To HOOP, v. a. to put hoops on a caſk or 
other veſſel, Figuratively, to claſp, encircle, 
or ſurround, 

To HOOP, v. . 9 Fr. ] to ſhout, 
r make a noiſe by way of call or purſuit; to 
call to by a ſhout. 

HobkER, J a cooper; or one that puts 
oops on veſſels. : 

HUOPING-COUGH, [hoiping cet] ſ. a 
Wiwullive kind of cough, fo called from the 
toe with. which it is attended. 

ToHOOT, v. x. [hwt, Brit.] to make a 
we 11 contempt; to cry like an owl. 

nUOT, / | hot, Brit.] a clamour, ſhout, 
dolle, made at a perſon in contempt ; the 
gon made by an owl. 

. 110 P, 5. . { hoppan, Sax. ] to jump or 
e ghtly; to move by leaps on one leg. Fi- 
Fuarvely, to hop or walk lamely, by laying 
ui our ſtreſs on one leg; to move; to play. 

0, [. a lewp made with one leg; a 
or ſmall jump, generally applied to the 
on 8 ot birds on the ground, or the man- 
ch they move from one branch of a 


ER other, without extending their legs. 
* Zodanv, 


1 
119 
go © 


HOR 
— in brewing, to keep beer from turning 
our. 

To HOP, v. a. to impregnate with hops; 
to make bitter with hops. Neuterly, to leap 
with one leg; to walk lamely. 

HOPE, the ftation at the mouth of the ri- 
ver Thames, below Graveſend, 
| HOPE, a village in Derbyſhire, in that part 
called the Peak, 12 miles W. of Sheffield, in 
Yorkſhire, 

HOPE, /. Lepa, Sax. ] that pleaſure which 
ariſes in the mind on the thought of the en- 
joyment of fome future good; an expectation 
of ſome future good, SY NOV. Hape has for 
its object, ſucceſs in itſelf, and denotes a 
truſt borne up by ſome encouragement. Ex- 
pe regards particularly the happy moment of 
event, and intimates a certainty of its ar- 
riving. Thus, we Hope to obtain things; we 
expect their arriving. What we hope for, 
ſeems to be more a favour or a kindneſs ; 
what we expe, more a duty or obligation. 
Thus, we Hope for favourable anſwers to our 
demands; we expect ſuch as are agreeable to 
our propoſitions. 

To HOPE, v. u. to expect a future good. 

HOPE FUL, a. full of qualities which pro- 
duce hope; promiſing; full of hope or expec- 
tation of ſucceſs. The laſt ſenſe, though 
ſtrictly analogical, is ſeldom uſed. 

HO'PEFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner, as 
to raiſe hope, or encourage an expectation of 


| ſome future good. 
HOOK-NO'SED, a. having a crooked, a- 


HO'PEFULNESS, F. the quality which 
encourages or occaſions a pleaſing expectation 
of ſucceſs, or of ſome future good. 

HO'PELESS, a. without any expectation of 
future good. Figuratively, deſperately abatte 
doned, 

HO'PER, JF. one that has pleaſing expecta- 
tions of ſome future good. i 

HO'PINGLY, ad. with hope or confidence 
that nothing of evil will happen. 

HO'PPER, /. one who leaps or jumps on 
one leg. 

HO'PPER, /. ſo called becauſ* it is always 
kopping, or in agitation] the box or open 
frame of wood in a mill, into which the corn is 
put to be ground. 

HO'RAL, or HO'RARY, @. [ from Hora, 
Lat.] relating, pointing to, or containing, an 
hour. The Horary circle on globes, is the 
braſs circle at the north pole, on which the 
hours are marked, as on a clock, 

HORDE, /, | hiorde, Sax. ] a flock, come 
pany, or regiment; a clan, or company cf 

eople generally changing their ſituation. 

HORT'ZON, /. | bid, Gr. | the line which 
terminates or bounds the fight. The ente 
horizon is the circular line which limits the 
view; the real is that which divides the globe 
into two equal parts, On globes, this is gene- 
rally the upper part of the frame on which tte 
globe reſts. 

HORIZONTAL, a. near the horizon, 
Parallel to the horizon ; on a level; 


HORIZO'NTALLY, ad. in a diregicn 


plant whoſe flower is uſed as a] 


parallel 


-_ 


parallel to the horizon; on a level, or in a 
line equally diſtant in all its parts from the 
ground, ſuppoſing the ground to be level. 
HORN, / born, Sax. ] a hard, pointed, and 
callous ſubſtance, which grows on the heads of 
ſome animals. Figuratively, an inſtrument 
of wind muſic, formed of the horn of ſome 
animal. „The exyremities of the waxing or 
waining moon, ſo called bacaufe repreſenting 
the horns of a cow, or from Hyrn, Sax. a point. 
The feelers of a ſnail, or thoſe long ſubſtances 
on the head of a ſnail, which it draws in or 
puſhes out atpleaſure, imagined tobe its feelers, 
but by modern naturaliſts found to be a kind 
of teleſcopes, having the eyes at their extremi- 
ties; hence the phraſe 0 draw in one's horns, 
for being terrified, or having one's courage 
damped at the proſpect of danger. A drinking- 
cup made of horn. In Scripture, Horn is uſed 
for power, pride, or empire. 

HO'RNBOOK, /. a leaf with the alphabet 
and Lord's prayer printed on it, ſtuck on a 
piece of board, and covered over with horn to 
keep it from ſoiling, uſed for teaching children 
their letters. | 

HO'RNBY, a tewn in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Monday. It is 245 miles from 
London, 

HO'RNCASTLE, a town of Lincolnſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on 
the river Bane, and three parts of it are ſus- 
rounded with water. It is a large, well built 
town, and had formerly a caſtle, now demoliſh- 
ed, It is 196 miles N. of London. 

HO'RNDON, a town of Eſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated oma ſmall 
river, which, at a ſmall diſtance, falls into the 
Thames, at the place called the Hope. 
283 miles E. of London. 

HO'RNED, a. having, er appeating as ha- 
ving, horns. 

HO'RNER, J, one that manufactures and 
ſells horns. | 

HOQ'RNET, / [ byrnette, Sax. ] a large, ſtrong, 
ſtinging fly, whoſe body is long, reſembling 
a thread, and of a bluiſh colour; it makes 
its neſts in hollow trees, which conſiſts of wood, 
for which purpoſe, like the waſps, they are 
furniſhed with ttrong-toothed jaws. 

HORN. FOOT, a. hoofed. 


oY HO'RN-OWL, /. an owl, ſo called from its 


having horns. 

HO'RNPIPE, / a jig, ſo called becauſe for- 
merly danced to an horn. | | 

HO'RNSEY, a town in the Eaſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays, It is 
188 miles N. of London. 

HO'RN-WORK, / in Fortification, an 
out-work, advancing towards the field, con- 
ſiſting of two demi-baſtions, joined to a_ cur- 
tain. 


HO'RNY, 4. made of, or reſembling, horn; 


hard 25 horn, or callous. 


HORO'GRAPHY, | 5origrafy] . Lia and 
7 Gr.] an account of the hours. 

HO ROLOGE, or HO'ROLOGY, / [Sea 
and dive, Gr.] an inſtrument that tells the 


Hciſled in bor ſaſceſb, is a low phraſe for a perſon 


HoR 


HO ROME TE ＋ oh —— 
. and url, Cr horſeback 

the art of meaſuring the . r. 3 on ho 
HO'KOSCOPE, F. Larter, r.) iy K HO REMA 


trology, the configuration of the : 

hour of a perſon's, birth. Planets at the 
HO'RRIBLE, a. [ herribili; Lat. 

ing horror ; hideous hog » Lat. ] occaßch. 


HO'RRIBLENESS, J that 


breaking or ma 
HO'RSE-MA 
or more horſes e 


gels, 
vality in a per. AO RS E.ME 


fon or thing which affects with horror, or N for horles. 
ſtrong apprehenſion of inftant danger, Ac. HO'RSE-MI 
deep impreſſion of odiouſneſs. : mint. 
HO'RRIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as t HO'RSE-PL. 
raiſe tear and horror. ent play. 
HO'RRID, /. | horridus, Lat.] hideous; HO RS ERA 
ſhocking. | | ; for a prize, 
HO'RRIDNESS, /, that quality which HO'RSERAL 


renders a thing extremely odious, ſhocking, or 
dreadful, 

HORRI'FIC, a, [ horrificus, Lat.] caufing 
horror. | 

HO'RROR, / [ horror, Lat.] a paſfon ex, 
cited by an object which cauſes both a high de. 
gree of fear and deteſtation. Figuratively, 3 


poignant taſtes u 
lauce, and eſteer 
It is reckoned a 
tanical writers. 

HO'RSESHC 
under the hoof 
herd. 


gloom, or drearmeſs, which affects with horror. HO'RSEWA' 
HORSE, /. [ formerly ſpelt hors ; of hm, which horſes ma 
Sax. ] a domeſtic beaſt, uſed in war, draught HORSHAM 
and carriage, Horſe, in War, the cavalry, of market a Saturi 
thoſe ſoldiers in an army that fight on horle. Leonard's foreſt, 
back. In Manufactories, any thing uſed #2 ing tuo membe 
ſupport: hence a borſe to dry linen cn. 4 times the allizes 
wooden machine, which ſoldiers ride by wy from London, 
of puniſhment. Among Mariners, 1 np HORTATT\ 


argument by wh 
Cite another to pi 
HO'RTAT 


touraging, anim- 


faſtened to the arms of each yard, to fy. 
port the men when handling or reeving the fa. 
'o HORSE, v. a. [ horſan, Sax. | to mouit 


upon a horſe; to carry a perſon, or to place: 


It is perſon on one's back; to ſet aſtride upona thing, 
| thing. To cover a mare. HORTICU'] 
HO'RSEBACK, /. the back of a horſe; the ra, Lat.] the art 
ſtate of being mounted on a horſe, HO RTULA 
HO'RSEBLOCK, /. a block made uſe of o longing to a gard 
aſſiſt a perſon in mounting a horſe. HOSA'NNA, 


ve deſeech thee 
a perſon; well, u 
daviour's entrai 
people cried out, 


HO RSEBOAT, /. a large boat uſed at fer- 
ries to carry horſes over the water. 
HO'RSEROY, / a groom, or boy employed 
in dreſſing horſes ; a ſtable-boy, eople CIC 
HO'RSE-BREAKER, /. one who tans 110 Weir me: 
horſes, and fits them either for riding or dran. bn of David, 
bleiliugs upon h 
HOSE'A, a 
tament, ſo called 
its author, Who 
0; the leſſer proj 
tkilled in buying horſes. ; of Samara, and 
HO'RSE-FLY, /. a fly remarkable for fiing- nn A of Te 
ing horſes. king of Iſrael, 
HO'RSE-LAUGH, | hir/e-laf ] I. 2 loud, Jtham, Ahaz, : 
violent, and ſometimes affected laugh. | to cenounce the 
HO'RSE-LEECH, / a ereat leech, which ac to foretel i 
uſually ſaſtens to horſes when watering ; 4 4 HOSE, [bea 
rier, or horſe· doctor, from horſe, and /cece, Ser. er Covering for 


ing. | 
HO'RSE-CNURSER, . one that runs, dt 

keeps running horſes ; a dealer in horſes. 
HO'RSE-FLESH, /. the fleth of horſes. One 


which ſignifies both a leech and a perſon wb gray 
cures diſorders. + e HE | 8 | 
HO'RSE-LITTER, / a carriage hung . a 
poles between two horſes, in which the Perc 2 HO'SPITAFE 
Az entertainme; 


lies at full lepgth, 


HO RSE. 


HOS 


SE. MAN, J. a rider, or one meunt- 
9 4. {killed in riding; one 
that flies on horſeback, Ae to an army. 

HO'RSEMANSHIP, I. the art of riding, 
breaking. or managing, A horſe. : 

HO'RSE-MATC H, /. a race, wherein two 
or more horſes contend for ſuperiority in ſwift- 


0 NSE. MEAr. I provender, or food fit 


for horles. 


HO'RSE-MINT), 7 a large coarſe kind of 
int. a 
1% RSE-PLAVx, . coarſe, rough, or vio- 

ent play- : 
| HY RSE-RAC E, /. a conteſt between horſes 


for a prize, 


HO'RSERADISH, / 


a root of a ſtrong, 


luce, and eſteemed in Medicine very diuretic. 
I i; reckoned a ſpecies of ſcurvy-graſs by bo- 
tanical writers. 

HO'RSESHOE, J. a plate of iron nailed 
under the hoof of a horſe. In Botany, an 
herd. 

HO'RSEWAY, / a broad way or road by 
which horſes may travel. ; 

HORSHAM, a town of Suffex, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated near St. 
Leonard's foreſt, aud is a borough town, ſend- 
ing two members to parliament ; and ſome- 
tines the alizes are held here. It is 36 miles 
from London, | 

HORTATIVE, a. [ from hortor, Lat.] an 
argument by which a perſon endeavours to ex- 
cite another to praiſe any thing. 
HO'RTATORY, a, [from Hortor, Lat.] en- 
touraging, animatingy or adviſing to perſorm a 


thing. 

HORTICU'LTURE, /. [Hortus and cultu- 
7a, Lat.] the art of cultivating gardens. 

HO RTULAN, a. | hortulanus, Lat.] be- 
loaging to a garden. 

HOSA'NNA, . ah ſave us now, or ſave, 

ve deſeech thee] a form of bleſũng or wiſhing 
a perſon; well, uſed by the Jews: Thus at our 
Saviour's entrance into Jeruſalem, when the 
people cried out, Hæſunna, to the ſon of Da- 
Ve!” their meaning was, Lord, preſerve this 
lon of David, this king; heap tavours and 
dleſſiags upon him, 
HO>E'A, a canonical book of the Old Teſ- 
tament, ſo called ſrom the prophet of that name, 
ts 2uthor, who was the ſon of Beri, and the firſt 
0! the leſſer prophets : he lived in the kingdom 
0 Samaria, and delivered his prophecies under 
the reign of Jeroboam II. and his ſucceſſors, 
£:12:0t Iſrael, and under the reigns of Uzziah, 
ihm, Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah; 
to denounce the divine vengeance againſt them, 
a to foretel the captivity in Aſſyria. 

HOSE, [Le . [a, Sax, ] a ſtocking 
4 Res, lor the legs. Formerly uſed for 

reecnes. 


_ HO'SLER, [ bizier] ,. one who ſells ſtock- 
Ars. 

_ HOSPITABLE, a. [ Loſpitabilis, Lat ] giv- 
© eutertainment to ſtrangers; kind and affable 


poignant taſte, uſed in Cookery for a kind of 


OT 
to ſtrangers. 


HO'SPITARLY, ad. in ſuch « manner us 


to ſhew kindneſs and give entertainment to 
ſtrangers. 


HO'SPITAL, /. [LBeſpitalis, Lat.] a place 
built for the reception of the ſick, or the ſup- 
port of the poor, 8 

HOSPITA'LITY, /. [hoſpitalits, Fr. ] the 
virtue exerciſed in the entertainment of ſtranigers, 


reſiding in an koſpital to receive either che poor 
or ſtrangers; 4 poor perſon living in, or ſup- 
rted at, an hoſpital, 

HO'SPODAR, /. a title borne by the princes 
of Walachia and Moldavia, who receive the 
inveſtiture of their principalities from the 
Grand Signior, who gives them a veſt and 
ſtandard : they are under his protection, and 
obliged to ſerve him, and he even ſometimes 


| depoſes them; but in other reſpects they are 


abſolute ſovereigns within their own dominions. 

HOST, [ 43] /. [hofte, Fr. ] a perſon who 
keeps an inn. An army, from is, Lat. an 
enemy. Any great number or multitude. © An 
hoſt of tongues. Shak. . The ſacrifice of the 
maſs, or the conſecrated wafer, in the Romiſh 
Church, from hofte, Fr. ho/tia, Lat. a ſacri- 
fice, or victim offered up in ſacrifice. | 

To HOST, v. 7, to put up at an inn; to go 
to a public-houſe for entertainment. To en- 
gage or encounter in battle. 

HO'STAGE, /. [ /age, Fr. ] a prion gigs 
up as a pledge for the ſecurity of the perform- 
ance of certain conditions, a 

HOSTEL, or HO'STELRY, [ pron. Stel 
or h;telry] /. | heftel, Haſtelerie, Fr. 
houſe where a perſon may meet with entertain- 
ment or lodging. 

HO'STESS, /. [hoftefſe, Fr. ] a woman who 
keeps a public-houſe or inn. 

HO'STILE, a. [ ho/ilis, Lat.] like an ene- 
my; adverſe; oppoſite. 

HOSTI'LITY, / [S Hilité, Fr.] the prac- 
tice of an open enemy; open war ; violent and 
vehement oppoſition, 

HO'STLER, J. one who has the care of 
horſes at an inn. 

HO'STRY, / the ſtable or place where 
horſes are kept at an inn, 

HOT, a. [hat, Sax. ] having the power to 
excite a ſenſation of heat; made warm by 
fire. Figuratively, luſtful, or vehemently lewd. 
Strongly affected with any ſenſible quality, in 
alluſion to hounds, Violent; furious; ardent ; 
vehement, applied to aftion. Precipitate, or 
furiouſly thoughtleſs. Highly ſeaſoned, or 
affecting the palate very ſtrongly. 

HO'T-BED, /, in Gardening, a bed made 
warm for producing of plants which would not 
thrive without that contrivance. 

- HOT-BRA'INED, a. furious; vehement; 
paſſionate. 

HOT. HEA! DED, a. vehement or violent 
in paſſion; ſoon provoked. 


HO T-HOUSE, . a bagnio, or place to ſweat 
or cup in. A brothel or bawdy-houſe. A houſe 
in which are hot-beds to bring vegetables, &c. 


8 


HO'SPITALLER, /. | hoſpitallier, Fr. J one 


an inn, or 


a * rr ra 
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1 
to perſection all the year round. 
HO TL, ad. with heat; with violence or 


vehemence; with lewduͤneſs, luſt, or laſcivi- 


ouſneſs. 2 ä 

HOT. MOU'THED, . head-ſtrong; ungo- 

vernable. 
..HO*TNESS, , that quality or ſtate which 

excites a ſenſation of heat; violence or vehe- 

mence. Figuratively, wantonneſs or luſt. 

HO'TCH-PO'"TCH, /. see Hopcx- 
PonGE. 

HO'TSPUR, /, a perſon of violent paſ- 
fions, eaſily provoked, obſtinate and ungovern- 
able. In Botany, a pea of ſpeedy growth. 

HO'T-SPURRED, a. vehement ; of violent 
paſſions; raſh ; ungovernable. 

HO"TTENTOTS. See Carz of GOOD 
Hoys. - 

HOVE, the preter. of Heave. 

HO'VEL, /. [diminutive of hofe, Sax.] a 
ſhed open at the ſides, covered over head; a 
mean, low habitation or cottage. 

To HO'VEL, v. 4. to ſhelter in or repair 
to, an lovel. 

To HO'VER, v. . Hor io, Brit.] to hang in 
the air over a perſon's head, without flying off 
one way or another ; to wander about one place. 

HOUGH, pronounced 43] /. | hog, Sax. ] 
the lower part of the thigh of a beaſt. An adz 
or hoe. See Hox. 

To HOUGH, {| pronounced 43] wv. a. to 
hamſtring ; to diſable, or hinder from running, 
by cutting the finew or tendon of the ham. In 
Gardening, to cut or ſcrape up earth with an 
hoe. This is an unuſual manner of ſpelling, 
and ſhould not be imitated. 

HOU'LET, /. | Hulette, Fr. ] a young owl. 

HOUND, /. [und, Jap a dog uſed in 
hunting. 

To HOUND, v. a. to ſet on, or let looſe to 
the chece. To hunt or purſue. 

HOU'NSLOW, a town in Middleſex, with 
a market on Thurſday, It is 9+ miles from 
London. | 

HOUR, / | hora, was the twenty- fourth 
part of a natural day, or a ſpace of time con- 
fitting of ſixty minutes; the time marked by 
a clock; any particular time; a proper ſeaſon 
for the performance of any thing. 

HOU R- GLASS, / an inſtrument to mea- 
ſure time with, by means of ſand running thro? 
a ſmall aperture out of one glaſs into another: 
any ſpace of time. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

HOU'RLY, a. and ad. happening or re- 
peated every hour ; frequent. 

HOU'R-PLATE, / the plate on which the 
fizures of the hours are painted or deſcribed, 
whether for a clock er dial. 

HOUSE, J. [bus, Sax. and Goth. ] a build- 
ing wherein a perfon or human creature dwells. 
Figuratively, any place of abode, The man- 
ner of living or eating. A table, joined to 
keep. (He kept a miſerable hox/e.”” Shak. 
The Ration of a planet in Aſtrology. Family- 
race, deſsendants, or kindred; one's family 
atl1irs, „Set thine horſe in order.“ 1 Kings, 

XX. 1. A body of men meeting for 1 


, | 
HOU 
concerns in any dwelling, applied ES 
or commons colleQively 3 — 
uſed with zpper, it implies the lords: ind 
when joined with Jower, the commons "Ba 
means a dwelling diſtin&- by itſelf; tn... 
part of a houſe, divided off, for the uſe of ar, 
ther family. ; = 
; To HOUSE, [ houxe)] V. a, to harbour; ty 
give lodging ia a houle; to ſhelter or kee 
under a. roof. Neuterly, to take ſhelter ; k 
refide or live in a building. To have a fation 
in the heavens, applied to Aſtrology. 

HOU'SE-BREAKER, /. one who force 
— W into another perſon's houſe to 

cal, 

HOU'SE-BREAKING, / the a& of en. 
tering another perſon's houſe by force, in order 
to ſteal ; called, in Law, a burglary. 

HOU'SE-DOG, J. a maſtiff, or dog kept 
in a houſe to ſecure it from thieves. | 

HOU'SEHOLD, / a family living toge- 
ther in one dwelling-place or houſe ; the mz. 
nagement, economy, or government, of a fn. 
mily. Uſed in compoſition to imply domeſtic, 
or making part of a family, 

HOU'SEHOLDER, /. the maſter of 1 
family. | 

HOU'SEHOLD-STUFF, / furniture of 
3 or utenſils fit or neceſſary for a fl. 
mily. | 
HOU'SEK EEPER, / one who is maſter a 
a family, and rents a whole houſe, oppoſe! b 
a /odger ; a woman-ſervant, who has the ts 
nagement of a family. 

HOU'SEKEEPING, a. domeſtic ; ft 9 
neceſſary for a family. 


beral and plentiful table; the charge and ex- 
pence attend ing the keeping a family. - 
HOU'SELEEK, /. a plant fo called from 
growing on the walls, or outſide roofs of houſ:, 
HOU'SELESS, Lee] a. without any 
abode or houſe to live in. 
HOU'SEMAID, /. a female ſervant, em- 
ployed in keeping a houſe clean. 
HOU'SEROOM, F. ſhelter, place, or en- 
tertainment in a houſe. 
HO'USEWARMING, J a feaſt or merry- 
making, upon going into a new houſe, | 
HOUSING, [ing] /. the quantity of 
houſes in any place ; cloth originally uſed to 
keep off dirt, now added to ſaddles as orna- 
mental, from houſeaux, Fr. : 
HOU'SEWIFE, pronoun. Nor hizzy] 
/ the miſtreſs of a family; one ſkilled in the te- 
gulating of a family, ang practiſing frucal:ty ; 2 
kind of purſe conſiſting of ſeveral pockets above 
one another, and a book made of cloth, to 
carry thread, filk, and needles in. 
HOU'SEWIFELY, [pron. K d 
aſter the rzanner of « perſon who knows how 
to manage a family with order and frupaiity. 
HOU'SEWIFELY, [pron. Ls 4: 
killed in the management of a family. L 
HOU'SEWIFRY, [pron. Tx 
buſineſs or management of a miſtreſs of a _ 
mily; prudent and frugal management de 


HOU'SEKEEPING, / hoſpitality ; a l. 


Ge affairs of af 
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HUBBUB, /, 
due by ſevera 
ume ; a tumult, 


HUCKABAC 


und rated figur 
: Ht CKLEBA 
W:9r5; hunch 


Wall CKSTER 
rt, Teut.] a 
in mall quautitie 
tr e mean pe 
l HU CRS“ 
Ille Wthities, 

N DDERS 
Fitih 


I» HU'DDL] 


HUD 

trurs of a family. : 
_—_ = Lu, San.] to what degree; in 
what degree ; in what manner; for what rea- 
daz or from what cauſe; by what means. 
Vied with much, : implies proportion, rela- 
5 rrelpondence. 
bon, WE, 5 HOWBE'IT,. ad. [from 
bow, le and 1b] nevertheleſs; notwithſtand- 
zd: yet; however. : 5 
"HOW/DEN, a town in the Eaſt Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a large market on Saturdays. 
It is ſeated on the rivers Owſe and Derwent; 
and is a pretty large town, which gives name to 
\ {mall territory called Howdenſhire. It is 
oh miles N. by W. of London. ; 
"'HOWDY'E, [of how, do, and ye] in what 
gate is your health? Uſed as a ſubitantive for a 
merc compliment of civility, or an equiry into 
the date of a perſon's health. 

HOWEVER, ad. in whatſoever manner 
nd degree; at leaſt; at all events; let what 
aill happen; nevertheleſs ; notwithſtanding ; 
vet; ſor all that. 

J HOWL, [the ow is pron. as in how] 
v, 1. [byg/n, Belg. ] to cry, or make a noiſe, 
2polied to a wolf or dog. Figuratively, to ut- 
te: a moyrnful ſound or cry from deep diſtreſs ; 
to drondunce in a tone like a beaſt. Poetically 
uſed for an noife that is loud and horrid. 

HOWL, J. the cry or noiſe of a wolf or 
dog; the cry of a human being oppreſſed with 
difreſs, and filled with horror. 

HOWSOE'VER, ad, See HoWEVER. 

To HOX, v. a. [ from hog, Sax. ] to ham- 
ring; tohough. Figuratively, to take notice 
of perſon, fo as to make him bluſh or be 
thamed. A low phraſe, perhaps from Hoxlice, 
du reproachful. | 

HOY,/. cis old Fr.] a ſmall veſſel, whoſe 


las, but mizen, ſo that ſhe can ſail nearer 
vad than another veſſel ean. 

HOY, an iſland in Scotland, and one of the 
Orexies, It is about 10 miles Jong, and that 
pert calle Waes is fruitful and pretty popu- 
92, Itis a good place for fiſhing; and there 
k 41 uncomraon bird here, called Ver, which 
the fize of a duck, of a ſingular ſhape, 
6", extremely fat. : 

0 HOYSE, v. a. among mariners, to hale 
bp ay thing. See HotsrT. * 0 

'1U BBUB, /. a mixed or confuſed noiſe 
de by ſeveral people talking at the ſame 
"ns ; 2 tumult, riot, or uproar. 

"U CRABACK, / a kind of coarſe linen 
nd raved figures. 

. CKLEBACKD, a. crookel in the 
= 075; hunch or hump backed. 

. NUCKSTER, or HU'CKSTERER, / 
en Tent, } a perion that ſells goods or wares 
al quantities ; a pedlar, Figuratively, a 
e mean perſon. 


ſels are neither ſquare nor croſs like other 


8 
order to diſguiſe; to dreſs in a hurry, or put 
one's cloaths on careleſsly and in haſte. Fi- 
guratively, to cover up in haſte; to perform in 
a hurry; to join together in a conſuſed and im- 


proper manner. Neuterly, to come in a crowd 
or hurry. 


HU DDLE, /. a confuſed crowd or mix- 
ture; a crowd aſſembled together in a hurry i 
a tumult. 

HU'DSON's BAY, a large bay of N. Ame- 
rica, between 51 and 69 degrees of latitude, 
where the Engliſh Hudſon's-bay company have 
ſeyeral forts and ſettlements, and trade with the 
natives for beaver-ſkins, and other rich ſkins 
and furs. 

HUE, /. [ hiewe, Sax. ] colour. A clamour, 
or legal purſuit after a robber, attended with 
noiſe; from huec, Fr. Hue and cry, in Law, 
is the purſuit of a perſon who has committed 
felony on the highway. 

HUPF, /. [ heofen, Sax. ] lifted up. 1 
deri ves it from Hoven, or Hoe, to ſwell | a ſwell 
of ſudden anger or inſolence; a ſevere and in- 
ſolent reprimand; one ſwelled and grown in- 
ſolent with a vain opinion of his own value. 

To HUFF, v. a. to ſwell or puff. To hec- 
tor, or treat with infolence; to chide or repri- 
mand with inſolence or ſeverity. In Gaming, 
to take a trick from a perſon, who did not play 
to a lead. 

HU'FFER, . a boaſter or bully. 

HU'FFISH, a. with arrogance, inſolence, 
or bragging. 

HU'FFISHNESS, / noiſy bluſter ; inſo- 
lent pride. 

To HUG, v. a. [ hegian, Sax. ] to preſs cloſe 
in an embrace. Figuratively, to fondle, or 
treat with tenderneſs; to hold faſt with great 
affection. 

HUG, / an embrace wherein a perſon is 
held tight within the arms. 

HUGE, @. [ 4oogh, Belg. ] large, applied to 
ſize, generally including exceſs; vaſt or im- 
menſe. Synon. Huge implies greatneſs in 
bulk; va, greatneſs in extent; enormous, 
greatneſs in ſize, even to deformity and dread- 
tulneſs; immenſe, unlimited extent, even be- 
yond expreſſion. Thus we ſay, a Hage giant; 
a vaſt tract of land; an encrmoys crime; the 
imm nſe expanſe, | 


immenſely, or enormouſly, applied to fize. 
Greatly ; very much ; prodigiouſly, applied to 
degree. ; 
HU'GENESS, /. enormity, applied to bulk. 
Greatneſs or extenſiveneſs, applied to quality 
or degree, | 
- HU'GGER-MUGGER, the g in both 
theſe words before e has the hard found] /. ſe- 
crecy; in a bye-place. 
HU'GUENOTS, a name given by way of 
contempt to the Proteſtants of France. The 


_ 15 HUCKSTER, v. u. to fell wares in 
1 nnmtities. 
 DDERSFIELD. See HuTurns- 


fl: 


6 HU'DDLE, V. d. to dreſs up cloſe „ 


name had its riſe in the year 1560, on this oc= 
cafion. At Tours, the place where they were 
thus firſt denominated, the people had a no- 
tion, that an apparition or hobgoblin, called 
king Hugon, ſtrolled about the ſtreets in the 

night 


HU'GELY, ad. in an extenſive manner; 
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Svight-time from whence, as thoſe of the re- | 


formed reiigion met in the night to pray, &c. 
they called them Huguenotsz that is, the dif- 
ciples of king Hugon. 
HU'GY, a. vaſt ; great; large. 
HUEE, /. D ue, Fr. | a cloak. 
- HULK; . | buf, Sax. | the body of a ſhip. 
Figuxatively, any thing bulky and weighty. 
To HULK, v. a. to pull out the entrails 
of animals, To hulk a hare.” Ainſto. 
HULL, / [ frem-belan, Sax. J, the huſk or 
outward covering of corn ar any other thing. 
The body of a (hip. Though +þu/k and Hull be 
now uſed promiſcuouſly, hui feems, according 
to Johnſon, to have been formerly applied, not 


only to the body or hull, but likewiſe to a 


whole ſhip of burthen. | 

To HULL, v. 2. to float; to drive to a 
fro upon the water without ſails or rudder. 
« He looked and ſaw the ark hui on the flood. 
Far. Lof. © 

HULL, or KINGSTON UPON HULL, 
a town in the E. Riding of Yorkſhire, with 
two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays. It 
is ſeated on the N. fide of the river Humber, 
and is a handſome, large town, with . two pa- 
riſn-churches. One of the ftreets reſembles 
Thames-ſtreet in London, where pitch, tar, 
cordage, and ſails, are to be fold, and where 
the (hips come to lade and unlade their mer- 
chandize, it having a cuſtom-houſe and a 
guay. Is is very well fortified ; is one of the 
principal places in England for trade, a coun- 
ty of itſelf, ſends two members to parliament, 
and has the title%of duchy. It is 173 miles N. 
of London. | 

HU'LLY, 2. huſky, or abounding in 
huſks. 


H U M 
HU'MANIST, /. [ humanifle, Fr ] a perl 
who - teaches the rudiments 2 
NES Pi or es of 

HUMA'NITY, /.;[umanitas, Lat. 
ture of man. . or the — 4 1 
of reaſenable creatures. The exerciſe of al 
the ſocial and benevolent virtues. Humanizi- 
in the plural, fignities Grammar, Rhetoric, 
and Poetry, known by the name of litre 
bumaniores ; for teaching of which there ae 
profeſſors in the univerſity of Scotland, called 
Humaniſts, Sy N oN. Humanity denotes a ſel. 
low feeling for the diſtreſſes of a ſtranger; 
Tenderneſs is a ſuſceptidility of impreflion mar 
applicable to perſons with whom we are nearly 
connected, 

To HU'MANIZE, v. a. to ſoften, or render 
ſuſceptive of the impreſſions of tenderneſs or 
benevolence. 

HU'MANKIND, /. the race of reaſonable 
creatures, called men. 
| HU'MANLY, ad. after the manner, cr 
according to the power, of men. 

HU'MBER, a river formed 'by the Trent, 
Ouſe, Derwent, and ſeveral other ſtreams, I 
divides Yorkſhire from Lincolnſhire, and falls 
into the German Ocean, near Holderneſs, 

HU'M-BIKD, /. one of the ſmalleſt birds 
we know of, ſo cailed from its humming 
ſounds. 

HU'MBLE, a. | humble, Fr.] having a ns. 
deſt or low opinion of one's own abilities; be. 
having with modeſty, fubmiſhon and drt. 
rence, to others. Low, applied to ſituation c 
rank. 

To HU'MBLE, v. a. to deſtroy and diminilh 
a perſon'spride; to make leſs arrogant; to 
make ſubmiſſive ; to mortify; to ſubdue ; to 


To HUM, v. a. [ hommeler, Belg. ] to make | diminiſh the height of a thing. 


2 noiſe, applied to bees. 


To make an inarti- 


HU'MBLE-BEE, / a wild bee, ſo calie 


culate noiſe, by forcing the breath through the | from its buzzing. In Botany, an herb. 


lips when ſhut. 


To pauſe in ſpeaking, and fill 


HU'MBLENESS, /. a diſpoſition of mind 


up the interval by making a ſound with the wherein a perſon has a low opinion of his 40. 
breath forced through the lips when ſhut; to lities, and is ſubmiſlive to others. | 


ſing ſo low as ſcarcely to be heard. 
2 tune. Pope. To applaud. 


ſen, is to render him ridiculous, by exerciſing 


ſame frolic ugon him. 


HUM, /. the hoarſe buzzing noiſe made 


To bum 
To bum a per- own pride, or that of others. 


HU'MBLER, /. one who ſubdues either lus 


HU'MBLE-MOUT HED, g. mild, or meck 
in ſpeech. : i 
HU'MBLE-PLANT, /. a ſpecies of it 


the act of lyin 

HU'MID, a. 
ing the power t 
| 440M bir 
er that quality 
the pores, of 

HUMILIA' 
a whereby a | 
a%'zher degree 
fication; or @ fe 
or unworthineſs 

HUMELIT) 
of mind where 
of himſelf and 

to authority, at 

HUMMER, 
ſent as a cant- 
plauſible ſtory 
credit, and ind 
one who tells a 

HUMMUM 

houſe. 

HUMOR, o 

moilturez any t 
fiuids in an anir 
ter collected in 
duponton, or 
the mind. Pall 
of the mind. 

price ; whym, 

which extort a f 

fantry; jocular 
tice. ©] like ni 

HUMORAT 
redundant in the 

HUMORIS' 
15 greatly pleaſe, 
anc conducts his 
nature of thing 
lone predomina; 
U MOROL 
leis and ſent 
ary rule but t. 
10 4. 

HU MORO! 
ſint manner, ſo 
laugh, with cap 

HUMOROL 
per; à d ſpoſitiot 


by bees. Figuratively, the confuſed noiſe made ſenſitive plant, : UV MORSO 
by a crowd of people engaged in diſcourſe; HU'MBLES, J. the entrails of a deer. a peied with tr 
any low, rough noiſe; a pauſe filled up by HU'MBLY, ad. with a proper . dagzeable diſp 
e forcible emiſſion of breath through the lips and ſubmiſſion to others; without pride. L, KU) any thing, 


HUMORSO 


Mr; in ſuch a r 


applied to ſituation or diſtance from the earth. 


ſhut. 
HUM, HU'MDRUM, 4. [from bum and drow) 


HUM, izter;. à low, inarticulate ſound, like 


that of a ſwarm of bees, made uſe of to imply dull; ſtupid ; not anſwering or taking you þ*uled with trit 
doubt and deliberation. when ſpoken to, on account of ſtupidity. a ching long. 
Hu MAN, a. Ln, Lat.] having the] To HUME'CT, or HUME . 2 * 1!U'MOR 
qualities of a reaſonable creature or man; be- [ S1metto, Lat.] to wet or maiſten. Not! Fi J "mpiying with 
longing to, or like a man. HUMECTA'TION, / Lum ,, i, * toidle, 
HUMA'NE, a. { 4xmain, Fr.] kind; civil; the act of wetting or moiſtening. FR, 4g u ſuch 4 
good-natured ; benevolent; ready to do good || HU'MERAL, @. | humerus, Lat.] <0 * 
offices, and embracing all opportunities to ing to a ſhoulder, 0 ü com 
relieve and compaſſionate our tellow-crea-! HU MERUS, J. [Lat.] in * , LUMP, /. | cc 


between dne ot telling on a 


HU MP-BAC 
Bi which has 


tures. | fhoulder, or upper part of the arm, 
HUMA'NELY, ad. in a kind, civil, com- | ſcapula and elbow. 


15 . t | 
paſſionate, or benevolent manner. HUMICUBATIONV L and 7e 


HUM 


flying on the ground. Not in uſe. 

4 0 _ 8 bmi dus, Lat.] moiſt; or — 
, to wet 3 wet. 
oe iTV. , [bumidite, Fr. ] moiſture, 
er that, quality which a fluid has of entering 
the pores» or wetting other bodies. 

HUMILIA'TION, /. { Sumitiation, Fr. ] an 
4 whereby a perſon voluntarily deicends trom 
eber degree of dignity to a lower; morti- 
kc2:10nz or a ſenſe and expreſſion of our defects 
or unworthineſs 3 abatement of pride. 

HUMELITY,/. [ humilire, Fr.] adiſpoſition 
of mind wherein a perion has a low opinion 
of himſelf aud his advantages, is ſubmiſſive 
o authority, and attentive to inſtruction. 

HUMMER, . an applauder. Uled at pre- 
ſent as a cant-word for a perfon who tells a 
plauhble ſtory to another in order to gain his 
credit, and induce him to believe a falſity; 
one who tells a lye. 

HUMMUMS, /. a bagnio, a ſweating- 


houſe. 

HUMOR, or HU"MOUR, / [Humor, Lat.] 
moilturez any fluid body. In Anatomy, the 
fla ds in an animal body, or any corrupt mat- 
ter collected in a wound or abſceſs, Temper, 
6:ipottion, or the ruling paſſion, applied to 
the mind, Paſſion, or the preſent diſpoſition 
of the mind. Petulance; peeviſhneſs. Ca- 
price; whim, Any odd medley of ideas 
which extort a ſmile, or raiſe a laugh; plea- 
fantry; jocularity. A trick, habit, or prac- 
tice. * like not the Sumeour of lying. Shak. 

HUMORAL, a. proceeding from humors 
redundant in the body. 

HUMORIST, /. | humorifte, Fr.] one who 
15 greatly pleaſed or diſpleaſed with little things, 
n conducts his actions, not by reaſon and the 
ature of things, but by caprice, fancy, ot 
ſore predominant pation. 
te MOROUS, &. full of odd or comical 
deas and ſentiments; capricious; without 
ay rule but the preſent whim ; pleaſant or 
O A. 

1 MOROUSLY, ad. in a jocoſe or plea. 
ſar! m anner, ſo as to extort a ſmile, or raiſe a 
laugh, with caprice or whim. | 

HUMOROUSNESS, / fickleneſs of tem- 
per; « ſſoſition pleaſed or offended with trifles. 

HUMORSOME, a. eaſily pleated or diſ- 
poles with trifles; peeviſn; odd; of a 
ence \.122tavie diſpoſition, or not pleaſed long 
Lon, Wi any thing, 


th, HUMORSOMELY, ad. in a peeviſh man- 


yon] Mfr; in ſuch a manner as to be pleaſed or diſ- 

jotict p*©ulec with trifles, or not to be pleaſed with 
un thing long. l 

. l MOR. V. a. to pleeſe or ſooth, by 

due. Onpilying with a perſon's ruling paflion, or 

Fr. pecunar toible, 


ä Figuratively, to ſuit any de- 
been ſuch a manner to an obſtacle, as to 
long axe it rather an ornament than an impedi- 
„Io comply with. 


he RUM 
LY | 4 ; pP. / | corrupted, perhaps, from bump | ' 
MM ene on A crooked back. 
1D 5 "23,7 
11 1 MP-BACK, % a crooked back, or a 
50 * vulch has oy kind of a hump or knob 


mary ſenſe, to give a blow with the fi 


1 
— — . ᷣ . APE 


HUN 


ſwelling above the other parts of its ſurface. 
To HUNCH, v. 2. [ huſch, Teut. ] in its pri- 


preſent it ſignifies to puſh as with the elbow. 

HUNCH-BA'CKED, à. having a hump 
or crooked back. 

HU'NDRED, 2. [ 5undred, Sax. ] a number 
conſiſting of ten times ten. Subſtantively, it 
implies a divifion of a county, perhaps ſo 
called from containing a hundred ſecurities for 
the king's peace, from hundred, Sax. a body 
of one hundred men. Likewiſe a meaſure or 
certain quantity of things; a hundred of ſalt, 
at Amſterdam, is 14 tons. A Hundred of deal 
boards conſiſts of fix-ſcore, 7. e. 120, which is 
likewiſe called the lang hundred. 

HU'NDREDTH, a. | hunteonteogotha, Sax. ] 
the ordinal of a hundred, or that which has 
ninety-nine placed before it. 

HUNG, preter. and part. paſſ. of Hanc. 

HU'NGARY, a kingdom of Europe, lying 
along the river Danube, about 600 miles 
in length, and about 250 in breadth, It is 
bounded on the N. by Poland, on the W. by 
Germany, and on the E. and S. by Turkey in 
Europe. It comprehends three largeprovinces, 
namely, Proper Hungary, which is bounded on 
the N. by Poland, on the W. by the circle of 
Avſtria, on the S. by the river Drave, which 
ſeparates it from Sclavonia, and by the Dan- 
ube, which parts it from Turkey in Europe; 
and on the E. by Walachia and Tranſilvania. 
The other parts are Tranſilvania and Sclavo- 
nia, The principal rivers are, the Danube, 
the Save, the Drave, the Treſſe, the Maros, 
the Raab, the Waag, the Gran, and the Zar- 
wieſe. They are ſo full of fiſh, that they give 
them to the hogs ; but the waters are all un- 
wholſome, except that of the Danube. The air 
is very unhealthy, occaſioned by the lakes and 
bogs, infomuch that there is a ſort of plague 
viſits them every three or four years, on which 
account it is called the grave of the Germans. 
It abounds in all the neceſſaries of life, and 
the wine, eſpecially that called Tokay, is 
excellent. There are mines of gold, filver, 
copper, and iron, and they have ſuch plenty of 
game, that hunting is allowed to all. The 
inhabitants are well-ſnaped, brave, haughty, 
and revengeful. Their horſemen are called 
Huſſars, and their foot Heydukes. Almoſt 
all the towns of Hungary have two names, 
the one German and the other Hungarian, 
and the language is a diale& of the Scla. 
vonian. The governmeat is hereditary in 
the houſe of Auſtria, and the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion is Popery, though there are a great 
number of Proteſtants, who have of late been 
ſeverely perſecuted z but it is now ſaid they 
have a toleration, No country of the world is 
better ſupplied with mineral waters and baths ; 
and thoſe of Buda, when the Turks had it in 
poſſeſſion, were reckoned the fineſt in Europe. 


Buda is the capital town of Lower Hungary, 


and Preſburg of the Upper. 


len faſting long; a deſire of food. Figuratively, 
| any 


HU'NGER, /. | hunger, Sax. | the pain felt 
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HUN 


any violent deſire. "1 


To HU'NGER, v. 7. to feel a pain on long 
faſting ; to be defirous of eating, Figura- 
tively, to defire any thing with great ea- 


gerneſs. 

HU NGER- BIT, or HUNGERER-BIT- 
TEN, a. pained or worn eut for want of 
food. | 


HU'NGERFORD, a town of Berkſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays; ſeated on the 
river Nennet, in a low and watery ſoil, and 
noted for the beſt trouts and craw-fifh in all 
England, It is 641 miles W. of London. 

HU'NGERLY, @. hungry; wanting food 
or nouriſhment. 

HU NGERLV, or HU'NGRILY, ad. with 
1 ma appetite, or like a perſon who wanteth 


HU'NGRY, a. feeling pain for want of 
food; wanting food; lean for Want of food. 
Figuratively, not fat, fruitful, or prolific. 

HUNKS, /. | Hunſtur, Ifl.] a perſon who 
is covetous of money, and ſpends very little; 
a miſer. 

HU'NNANBY, or HU'NMANRY, a town 
in the Eaſt Riding of Yorkſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Tueſdays. It is 209 miles N. of Lon- 
don. eee” 

To HUNT, v. @. | huntian, Sax. of Hund, 
Sax. a hound] to chaſe wild animals; to pur- 
fue with dogs. Figuratively, to purſue or 
follow cloſe; to follow after; to direct or 
manage hounds in the chace. | 

HUNT, /. a pack of hounds. A chace af- 
ter wild animals. Purſuit. 

HU'NTER, /. | hunta, Iſl. ] one who chaſes 
animals for pleaſure or exerciſe ; a dog that 
ſcents, or is uſed in purſuing beaſts of prey; 
a ſwift and ſtrong horſe that is fit to follow 
the chace. | 

HU'NTINGDON, the chief town of 
Huntingdonſhire, with a market on Satur- 
days, It is the place where the aſſizes are 


* held, has the title of an earldom, ſends two 


members to parliament, and is 65 miles N. by 
W. of London. ; 

HU'NTINGDONSHIRE, a county of 
England, 25 miles in length, 17 in breadth, 
and is bounded on the E. by Cambridgeſhire, 
on the W. by Northamptonſhire, on the N. 
by Lincolnſhire, and on the S. by Bedford- 
ſhire. It contains 79 pariſhes, and 6 market- 
towns. The. air. is good, except in the fenny 
parts, which are aguiſh; and the ſoil is ge- 
nerally rich, producing rich paſtures and 
corn. The principal rivers are, the Ouſe, 
the Nen, and the Cam, which laſt divides it 
from Cambridgeſhire. It ſends four -mem- 
bers to parliament, viz. two for Huntingdon, 
which is the ſhire-town, and two for the 
county. q 

HU'NTING TON, a- illage in Hereford- 
ſhire, three miles S. of Keynton. 

HU'NTSPILL, a {mall town in Somerſet. 
ſhire, ſeated on the river Parrot, near the 
ſea, five miles N. of Bridgewater. It is 146+ 
miles diſtant from Londorr. 


 HU'NTRESS, s. a woman that 
Chace, or purſues animals for ſport, 
; 3 i. one who divert kimſelf 
in chaſing animals; a ſervant h 

direction of a chace. . 

HURDLE, /. ¶ Syrdol, Sax. I in Huſba 

frames of ſplit timber, a Ek — — 
woven, or plaited together, to ſerve for gates 
ſheep-folds, or to ſtop a gap in a hedge. % 
Fortification, twigs of willows or ofiers in- 
terwoven together, ſuſtained by ſtrong ſtakes, 


fometimes covered with earth, and uſed for- 


ſtrengthening batteries, for making a paſſage 
vver muddy ditches, for covering traverſes and 
lodgments from the ftones, ſhot, &c. of the 
enemy. 

HURDS, /. See Hoxps. 

To HURL, v. a. [ howrlt, Ifl.] to throw, 
caſt, or drive any thing with violence. To 
utter. with vehemence, from hurler, Fr. to 
make a hideous or howling noiſe. 'Ty play at 
caiting or hurling a ball. 

HURL, . tumult; riot. 

HURL-BONE, J a bone near the middle 
of the buttock of a horſe, very eaſily put out 
of its ſocket by a hurt or ſtrain. 

HU'RLER, J. one who plays at hurling 
ball. This name is given to ſeventeen large 
ſtones ſet ig a kind of a ſquare near St. Clare, 
in Cornwall, from an old tradition that they 
are the bodies of men petriſied for profaning 
the Sabbath, by playing at hurling balls; 
but whoever has ſeen Stonehenge, or md 
Wormius's diſſertation on the Daniſh antiqu- 
ties, would ſmile at the ſimplicity of the t. 
laters, and eaſily ſee that theſe ſtones arc 
ſome funeral mouument, 

HU'RLY, or HU'RLY-BURLY, /. 
tumult, uproar, or buſtle. 

HU'RRICANE, or HURRICA'NO, / 
[ huracan, Span.] a furious ſtorm, ariſing from 
an oppoſition of feveral winds. 

To HU'RRY, v. a. [ bergian, Sax. ] todrive 
faſt ; to make a perſon quicken his pace; to 
do a thing in haſte, 

HU'RRY, /. a tumult; a confuſion at- 
tended with haſte; a haſty or violent emotion 
of mind. 

HURST-CA'STLF, a fortreſs in Hamp- 
ſhire, not far from Lymington. It is ſeated 
on the extreme point of a neck of land which 
ſhoots into the * towards the iſle of Wight, 
from which it is diſtant two miles. 

To HURT, v. 4. [preter. I bunt, col 
pound preter, I have hurt, part. pal. hurt] 
[ hyrt, Tp affect with pain; to wound; to 
impair or CFmage, * Virtue may be afſail'd, 
but never burt.“ Milton. | 

HURT, /. damage, miſchief, or harm. 
A wound or bruiſe, applied to the body. 

HU'RTFUL, 3. miſchievous : pernicious; 
affecting a perſon with loſs, damages, or 

ain. 

HU'RTFULLY, ad. in a miſchievous ot 

NMicious manner. 

Perg HU'RTLE, v. 2. [ Beurter. Fr.] to 
ſtrike or claſh; to meet with a ſhock, 2 


encounter. 


follow d 


unter. Ol 
HURTLEE 
ilderry. 
WH KI xs 
harm j innocer 
HU'SBAND 
and bnd, KU 
2 woman. Fi 
one who unde! 
A /armer, Or t 
To HU'SBA 
with an hufbat 
to till or cultiv. 
HU'SBAND 


hand. 
HUSBAND 
manner. 
HU'SRAND 
cultivating land 
nazement of m 
family, 
HUSH, xt: 
de {lent. 
HUSH, a. 
rally uſed in a 
v3 deach.“ SZ 
To HUI, 
niet; toaypea 
HUSH.MO 
M idence, or nm 
HUSK, J. | 
yerins et truit © 


To HUSK, 


covering from c 


HU SK ED, 
buſk or hull, 
HUSKY, « 
6, huſks. 
HUSSA RS, 
that were firſt 
now 1ntroducec 
and there have 
bh army, Ti 
ed lieht horſe, 
deal of ſervice, 
HU'SSY, [p 
tion of hyſwwif 
manaęer; a b: 
HU'STING 
Common Plea: 
and aldermen, 
tie principal ar 
City of Londor 
ren of Edward 
To HU'STL 
HUSWIFEF., 
Su.] 2 woma 
or 2 perſon of 
romiſt, OT A Wi 
of 2 family wit 
wife nature 
that it i; com 
lle, but buſi, 
To HU'SW: 
to manage with 
HU'SWIFE 
TW ment © 


HUS 
Obſolete. | 

eg LEBE RRV, /. [ hiortbar, Dan. Jthe 
A URTLESS, a. without injury or doing 
harm; innocent; harmleſs. 
HUSBAND, /. {from hus, Sax. a houſe, 
and Janda, Kun. à maſter] a man married to 
, woman, Figuratively, an economuit, or 
dae who underſtands and practiſes frugality. 
A armer, or tiller of ground. 

To HUSBAND, v. 4. to marry, or ſupply 
with an huſband 3 to manage with frugality; 
to till or cultivate ground. 


HU'SBANDLESS, à. without a huſ- 


CY Fas DD = w sS® ww o=© 


band. z 
ib Bax Dl. v, ad, in a frugal or thrifty 


ner. 

U SAN DRV. J. tillage, or the act of 
coltieating land; parſimony; or a careful ma- 
nzzement of money or time; the care of a 
family, | 

HUSH, iter}. [formed from the ſound] 
be {lent. 

HUSH, a. filent, quiet, or ſtill, gene- 
walls ved in a comparative ſenſe, ** As bufo 
15 death.“ Shak, 

To BUSHI, v. a. to ſtill; to ſilence; to 

let; toappeaſe; uſed with up. 

HUSH.MON EY, /. money given to ſtifle 

5 dence, or hinder information. 

HUSK, . | huld/ch, Belg. ] the outmoſt co- 
yerins of truit or corn. 
| To HUSK, v. à. to ſtrip off the outward 

covering from corn or fruit. 

HUSKED, a, bearing or covered with a 
buk or hull, 

HUSKY, a. abounding in, or conſiſting 
6%, huſks. 

HUSSA RS, [huzzdrs ] /. a ſort of troopers, 
that were firſt common in Hungary, but are 
now 1ntroduced into ſeveral parts of Europe, 
an there have been ſome lately in the Eng- 
lik army, Thy may be more properly call- 
el liebt horſe, and they uſually do a great 
deal of ſervice. 

Ho SSV, [pronounced buzzy] /. [a corrup- 
ton of hſxoife, uſed in an ill ſenſe] a bad 
maraver; a bad or wanton woman. 


or & —& 


os > 


LEES SA I... . M2 ww. AA. 


Common Pleas held before the lord-mayor 
and aldermen, at Guildhall, London. It is 
tie principal and higheſt court belonging to the 


* ech of London, and exiſted ſo early as the 
1] tin of Edward the Conſeſſor. 

10 lo HUSTLE, 2. a. to ſhake together. 

d, HW SWI FE, {pronounced huzif] J. | huſeif, 


du.] 2 woman that is either a bud manager 
& 2 perfon of infamous character. An eco- 
romiſt, or a woman that conducts the affairs 
0! 2 tamily with trugality. “ The dounteous 


W017 . * 
” je nature.!“ Shak. Johnſon obſerves 


leaſe, but brſwwife or hufſy in a bad one. 
as WFE, [pronounced huzif) v. a. 

USL many and frugality. 
© ®WUPERY, [pronounced HAL J. 
CW ment of houthold affairs ; Manage- 


HYD 
ment of ſuch branches of farming as fall 
within the province of women. | 
HUT, /. | butte, Sax. ] a low, mean, and 
poor cottage, 

HUTCH, /. | &wwoecca, Sax.] a corn cheſt ; 
a kind of houſe, with a wired door, otherwiſe 
reſembling a cheſt, uſed to keep rabbits in. 
HU”"TCHERSFIELD, or HU'DDERS. 
FIELD, a town in the Wett Riding of Vork- 
ſhire, whoſe market is on Tueſday. It is 189 
miles N. N. W. of London, 

. To HUZZ, v. u. | from the ſound | to buzz 
or murmur. 

HUZZA', inter;. a ſhout or cry of joy. 

To HUZZA', v. u. to make a ſhout of joy. 
Actively, to receive with ſhouts of joy or 
acclamations, 

HY'ACINTH, /. [Hyacinthus, Lat.] in Bo- 
tany, a flower. Among jewellets, a gem of 
the ſize of a nutmeg, of various degrees of 
deepneſs and paleneſs, but always of a deadiſh 
red, with a mixture of yellow. 
HYACIUNTHINE, à. Cb aN οοε, Gr. 
made of hyacinths; yellow, or of the colour of 
hyacinths. 
HY'ADS, or HY'ADES, / [ba des, Gr.] a 
conſtellation of ſeven ſtars in the Bull's head, 
the principal of which, called Aldebaran by the 
Arabs, is in the Bull's left eye. They are fa- 
mous among the ancient poets for bringing rain. 
- HY'ALINE, a. | v4awvg, Gr.] glaffy; eryſ- 
talline; made of, or reſembling, glaſs. Uſed 
ſubſtantively by Milton. | 

HY'BRIDOUS, a. [ ybrida, Lat.] begotten 
between animals of different ſpecies, 

HYDA'TIDES, / bee, Gr.] in Medicine, 
little tranſparent bladders of water in any part 
of the body. 

HY'DRA, /. [Lat.] a kind of water-ſnake, 
feigned to have many heads, which grew again 
when cut off. In Aſtronomy, a ſouthern con- 
ſtellation conſiſting of 26 ſtars, 

HY'DRAGOGUES, [ by'dragigs] /. [3p 
and d y, Gr.] ſuch medicines as occaſion the 
diſcharge of watery humours. 

HYDRAU'LIC, or HYDRAU'LICAL, 4. 
relating to the conveyance of water by pipes. 

HYDRAU'LICS, / | wp and atx, Gr. 


HUSTINGS, / [hrfting, Sax. ] a court of in its primary ſenſe, the ſcience of the motion 


of water or fluids through pipes ; but at preſent 
extended not only to the conducting and raiſ- 
ing of water, the conſtructing of engines for 
that purpoſe, but likewife the laws of the 
motion of fluid bodies. | 
HY'DROCELE, /. [pound d, Gr. ] a watery 
rupture, fituated in the icrotum or groin. 
HYDROCE'PHALUS, /. {[ US»p and x8- 
pan, Gr.] in Medicine, a watery head, or 
dropſy im the head, 
HYDRO'GRAPHER, [hydrografer] J. 
[ UIwp and p, Gr.] one that makes maps 


i» common to uſe houſewife in a good | or charts of the ſea. 


HYDRO'GRAPHY, [ Lydrigrafy] /. the art 
of deſcribing or drawing maps or charts of "the 
ſea. 5 

HY'DROMANCY, / [Yup and jwavriia, 
Gr, | che act or art of foretellivg future events 
by 
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HYP 


by means of water. 6 


HY'DROMEL, /. [wp and l⁰, Gr.] 
mead, or a drink made of honey diluted with 
water, and fermented by a long and gentle heat. 

HYDRO'METER, /. [wp and dtv, 
Gr. ] an inſtrument to meaſure the gravity, den- 
fity, veloctty, and other properties of water. 

HYDRO'METRY, /; che act or art of mea- 
furing the gravity and other properties of water. 

HYDROPHO'BIA, [ydrofibia}] I. | U po- 
po&ia, Gr.] in Medicine, an averſion or dread 
of water; a dangerous ſymptom attending per- 
ſons bit by a mad dog. 

HYDRO'PIC, or HYDRO'PICAL, a. CH- 
dropicus, Lat.] dropſical, or affected with the 
droply. See Drorsy. 

HYDROSTA'TICAL, à. relating to, or 
taught by, hydroſtatics. 

HYDROSTA”LICS, /. that part of mecha- 
nies which conſiders the weight or gravity of 
Auids, or of ſolid bodies immerged or placed in 
them. 3 

HYDRO'TIC, /. [from 9p, Gr.] a medi- 
cine, which purges water or phlegm, aud 
cauſes ſweating. 

HY'EN, or HYE'NA, /. [hyzna, Lat.] a 
wild beait, of a darkiſh-grey colour, ſpotted 
with black, reſembling a wolf, reckoned un- 
tameable, and reported to imitate a human 
voice, in order to ſeduce its prey. 

HYGRO'METER, /. [de and As , 
Gr. ] a machine or inſtrument uſed to meaſure 
the degrees of moiſture of the air. 

HY'GROSCOPE, /. [ uppis and oxonto, 
Gr. ] an inſtrument to ſhew the different de- 
grees of moiſture or dryneſs of the air. 

HY'MEN, /,. [u, Gr.] the god of mar- 
riage. Figuratively, marriage. In Anatomy, 
the virginal membrane, 

HYMENE'AL, or HYMENE'AN, a. re- 
lating or belonging to marriage. 

HYMN, {the u is mute | /. [Upvo, Gr. ] a 
religious ſong or ode. 

To HYMN, [pronounced bym] v. 4. 
DS,, Gr. | to praiſe in ſongs, Neuterly, to 
ung religious ſongs in worſhip. 

To HYP, v. a. | contracted from bypocion- 
d:7ac] to diſpirit, or make melancholy. 

HYPA'LLAGE, /. [inannay, Gr.] a fi- 
gure in Rhetoric, wherein words change caſes 
with each other. 

HV PER, /. [a word curtailed from byper- 
eritie] a perſon more critical than he need to be. 
« Critics I read on other men—and pers up- 
on them.“ Prior. 

HYPE'RBOLA, / | Int and g, Gr. ] 

in Geometry, a curve line, formed by the ſec- 
tion of a cone. 
_ HYPE'RBOLE, /. { *r#p80x3, Gr.] a figure 
in Rhetoric, whereby any thing is increaſed or 
diminiſhed beyond the exact truth; as inthe fol- 
lowing ſentence, “ He was fo gaunt, the caſe 
of a flagelet was a manſion for him.“ Shak. 

HYPERBO'LIC, or HYPERBO'LICAL, 
a. | hyperbeligque, Fr.] in Geometry, belonging 
o, or having the properties of, an hyperbola. 
Ia Rlletoric, extenuating or exaggerating be- 


i 


W 
yond the truth. | LIN 
HYPERBO'LICALLY, ag. in-the 
or after the manner, of an hyperbola. - Ia Rte. 
toric, in ſuch manner as to extenua1, af 
gerate beyond the truth, 
HYPERBO'REAN, 2. [ yperborens, Lat] 


northern. 


HYPERCRI'TIC, /. [ bypercritigue, Fr.] 7 
perſon who criticiſes or centures with too great 
nicety and rigour. See HyYER. : 

HYPERCRI'TICAL, 2. critical beyond 


meaſure, 


HYPE'RMETER, /. Laß and fil rh, Cr. 
any thing beyond or greater than the ſtandatd 
requires; any thing beyond a rule, or the uſual 
meaſure. 

HYPERSARCO'SIS, /. [immpamu; 
Gr. | in Surgery, the N * de. 

HY'PHEN, Len] , [igiy Cr. in 
Grammar and Printing, a ſhort line drawn be- 
tween ſyllables or compound words, and ſhewi 
that they are to be joined; as in Cod. bad 
ever-living, &c. 

HYPNO'TIC; / | from Le, Gr. Jany me. 
dicine that procures or induces ſleep. 

HYPOCHO'NDRES, | hypokindrer] /, 
[ uTexovIpzev, Gr. | the two regions ly ing on exch 
fide the cartilago enfitormis, and thole of the 
ribs and tifzof the breaſt, one of which con- 
tains the live Nand the other the ſpleen. 

HYPOCHONDRY'AC, or HYPOCHOY. 
DRI'ACAL, | hypokondriakh, or hypokondrilal| 
a. melancholy; diſordered in mind; p- 
ducing melancholy. The hypochondriac pum 
is a diſeaſe which affects the hypochecnarez, 
and occaſions melancholy, or difordered im- 
gination, and is variouſly named according to 
its ſituation : when ſeated in the hypochondrei, 
ariſing from ſome diforder of the parts contain- 
ed therein, it is properly called the * jo 
ac paſſion, contractedly the hyp, the plan, 
Kc. and when the flatulent rumblings in the 
inteſt ines are conſidered, it is then the vapar:. 

HY'POCIST, / | vwixigig, Gr.] in Medicine, 
an inſpiſſated juice of a fine ſhining black co- 
lour when broken, conſiderably hard and hear), 
expreſſed from the fruit of a plant of the lame 
name, and brought from the Levant. It is 2 
ſtrong aſtringent, and is uſed in the theriaca. 

HYPO'CRISY, / [imipiore, Gr.] the at 
of counterfeiting religion and virtue, in order to 
paſs for religious and good, without beingeither. 

HY'POCRITE, /. [ irexprig, Gr. Jone u bo 
affects tlie external appearance of religion or mo- 
rality, purely to gainthe good opinion of others, 
without being really either devout or moral. 

HY'FOCRI'TICAL, 4. diſſembling; 4, 
fected. 1 ä 

HYPOCRI'TICALLY, ad. ipadiflembling 
inſincere manner. ek 

HYPO'SFASIS,/. [ rica Gr. Ja diftioc 
ſubſtance. In Divinity, perſonality uſed in ſpeaK- 
ing of the doctrine: of the Holy Trinity. 


HYPOSTA'TICAL, 2. L Hearn, Fr.] 


in Chemiſtry, conſtitutingasdiltinprivcipce 
In Divinity, perſonal. The bypoſtatica en 
the union of the human nature with the de, 


HY POTHENU SE, 


Wate or exa. | 


| HYPOTHE] 
fide of a 
kde which ſubte 
the right angle. 
HYPO'THE 
tem formed on | 
down from the 1 
hxnomena ; 4 
a NO THE 
8. { bypothetigue, 
conditional, opp 
HYPOTHE' 
tion ; condition 
HY'SSOP, / 
the bragches we 
with in purificat 
allude in ſeveral 
HYSTE'RIC 
Lindt, Gr. } 1 
Givrders in the 
orders in the wo 
HYSTE RIC 
vomen, ſuppoſec 
womo ; medicin 


is the ninth. 

alphabet, 1 

it is long, as 
uſually marked 
in Ag, mind, / 
tin, win, fon, bi 
nounced ice y, 
pretred to e, it! 
bound with the 
ue ſpoken as / 
lound in nach 
ba or e, it ma 
& No Engli(] 
added to it, or el 
coulonant has in 
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Il, 5 On 
put detore a hig 
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£199 for 10, 
ecco for 
er did not go 
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l. pronoun per 
when ( 


7, Or yes; tr 


_ FAY 
took them, an 
bas, 


To JA'BBER, 


Wy, ot yy 


JAB 


kde which ſubtends, or is under and oppoſite to, 
jeht angle. 

o TklEs Is, J, [imefo4;, Gr.] a fyf- 

tem formed on ſome principle not uſed, and laid 


W Or ; a ſuppoſition. 


-nd1u0naly 0 oſite to poſitive. 

ro TIC ALL, ad. upon ſuppo- 

tion ; conditionally. : 

HY'SSOP, /. [ Hepus, Lat.] in Botany, 

the branches were uled by the Jews to ſprinkle 

with in purifications, to which the Scriptures 

alude in ſeveral places. | 
HYSTE'RIC, or HYSTE'RICAL, 4. 

Lait, Gr. | troubled with fits; affected with 


os foe hon} 


95 


8 wforders in the womb; proceeding from diſ- 
* orders in the womb. - 

5 VS TE RICS, / [brepind;, Gr.] fits of 
6 women, ſuppoſed to proceed from diſorders in the | 
: womo ; medicines given to cure the hyſterics. 

ö I 

ch | 

* is the ninth letter, and third vowel, of the 
5 ow Its ſound varies : in ſome words 
F it 5 long, as in fine, Mine, thine, which are 
* uſually marked with e final, but not always, as 
k in bigh, mind, fign, &c. in ſome ſhort, as in 
8 win, win, fin, bid, hid, c. In others, it is pro- 
_ nounced lixe q. as in collier, onion, &c. When 
*. prefixed to e, it makes a di phthong of the ſame 


bund with the ſoft. 1, or ee; thus field, yield, 
ue ſpoken as feed, yeeld-* it has the ſame 


a found in machine, magazine, &c. Subjoined 
bi: ba ore, it makes them long, as fail, neigh, 
4 & No Englih word ends in i, e being either 
fs aded to it, or elſe the 7 turned into a . ; 1 
10 coulonant has invariably the ſame ſound with 
| lat ot g in giant, genius, &c. as jade, jump, 


jt, &, J. as a numeral, ſtands for only one, 
A* 6 . .* . » 
94 10 Many units as it is repeated times, as I, 


av\ 

Ba Il, Ill, is one, two, three; and when 

= put before a higher numeral, ſubſtracts itſelf, 
IV, four IX. ni &c. b h ſet :; | 

f Y, tour, IX, nine, &c. but when ſet after 

0 „e many are added; thus VI, is 5 and 1, 

_ x; VII, 5 and 2, or ſeven; VIII, 5 and 

bes J or eiglit. 

7 1.4 g S 

who deco tor 300, 910 for 1009, 199 for 3000, 

W £129 for 19,000, 1999 for 50,000, and 

| cee: ; : 

ers Hogs for 100, 00. Farther than this 

1 _ 4 not go in their notation, but, when 


erp... 
< tete, repeated the laſt number, as 


1 CCC1999, for 200,000 and ſo 


rao 


HYPOTHENU'SE, i. Co rereybœa, Gr] the | chatter; to talk inarticulately, ſo as not to be 
| de of a right-angled triangle, or that underſtood. | 


JA'BBERER, /. one who talks too faſt, 

or ſo inarticulately as not to be underſtood. 
A'CENT, a. | jacens, Lat.] lying at length. 
ACK, /. | the diminutive of Fob] a ge- 


own from the imagination, to account for ſame |neral term of contempt for a ſaucy or paltry 


perſon, © Theſe bragging Shak. 


Act. 


'POTHE'TIC, or HYPOTHE'TICAL, The inſtrument with which boots are pulled 
a. { bypothetiques Fr.] including a ſuppoſition off, or ſpits are turned. 


A young pike,” ap- 
plied to tiſh. A cup of waxed leather. A coat 
of mail, from jacgue, Fr. A ſmall bowl thrown 
out for a mark to bowlers. The colours or 
enſign of a ſnip. In Muſic, a piece of box 
fitted with a quill, which, being moved by fin- 
gering the pieces of ivory, moves againit the 
wire, and ſounds a ſpinnet or harpſichord, &c. 
Joined to the names of animals, when both 


male, as a Fack-afs. ; 

JACK-A'LL, [jackawl] ſ. | chacal, Fr.] a 
ſmall animal, ſaid to ſtart prey for the lion. 
ACK-A-LA'NTHORN, / | for Fack with 
a lanthorn, becauſe it reſembles a perſon go- 
ing with a lanthorn and candle] a fiery me- 
teor, which reſembles the light of a candle 
at a diſtance ; the reflection of the ſun-beams 
thrown by means of a looking glaſs upon a 
wall. | 

JACK-A-LE'NT, J. aſimple, ſheepiſh fel- 
low. 

JA'CKANAPES, /. a monkey or ape. 
Figuratively, a coxcomb, or pert, impertinent 
fellow. 

JACKBO'OTS, /, large thick boots, uſes 
by the horſe of an army to defend the legs. 

JACKDA'W, J a blackith bird, taught ts 
imitate the human voice, | 

JA'CKET, /. | jacquet, Fr. ] a ſhortcoat, or 
kind of waiſtcoat, worn by women for the up- 
per part of their riding dreſs, &. I beat 
one's jacket, is to threſh or beat a perſon. 

JACK-KETCH, , a name given by the 
vulgar to the public hangman or executioner. 

JACK-PU'DDING, /. a perſon who plays 
tricks, and other pleaſautries, in order to di- 
vert a mob. 

JA'COB's-STAFF, /. a pilgrim's ſtaff, ſo 
called trom the pilgrimage made to St. James 
at Compotteila. In Aſtronomy, a croſs ſtaff, 
uſed for taking heights, ſo called in alluſion to 


The ancient Romans likewiſe }the ladder in Jacob's dream. 


JA'COBINE MONKS, / the ſame as the 
Dominicans, 

[A'COBITE, / a name given to thoſe who 
adhere to the intereſts of the late abdicated king 
James, and his family. 

JACO'BUS, /. an ancient gold coin worth 


bling "79 25 ſhillings. 

$5 rene perſonal { Sax. ] uſed by a perſon | JACULA'TION, /. [jaculatio, Lat. j the act 

int = "peaking ol, or deſcribing an action to of throwing a dart, or other miſſive weapon. 
I" * „ it is uſed inſtead of . JADE, /. [etymology doubtful] a horſe of 
wm 8 tom 7a, Sax. 1, Sir, ſbe no ſpirit or value; a tired horſe. Figuratively, 
Fr. $6. m, and read them in my preſence. a ary ol bad apart > generally uſed as a 
ole. TOPS | term of contempt, noting ſometimes age, gene- 
APs BBER, v. u. [gab beren, Belg. ] to rally vice; but when applied to a —_— wo- 


et without thinking ; to prats or 


man, it exprees rather irony than tepraach. 
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ſexes are ſignifieg by one word, it implies he 
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and ſolid root of a wrinkled ſurface, a faintiſh 


great plenty, not unlike ours. 


jan 


Ta Natural Hiſtory, a ſpecies of jaſper, of them run under ground for a cons = 


extreme hardneſs, of a colour compoſed of 
a pale bluiſh grey, or aſh colour, and a pale 
green intermixed. 

To JADE, v. 3. to tire or make weary ; 
to everbear, or harraſs like a horſe that is over- 
ridden. To ride or tyrannize over. 

JA'DISH, 3. uſed with rich, miſchievous 
applied to the qualities of a vitious horſe, 
Unchaſte, applied to women. 

To [AGG. v. a. [ gaga, Brit. ] to hack or 
cut into flits and notches, like the teeth of a ſaw. 

JAGG, /, any thing reſembling the teeth 
of a ſaw; an eſcallop. 

JA'GGY, [the g is pron. hard] a. of an 
uneven ſurface ; having extremities reſembling 
the teeth of a ſaw. | | 

JA'GGEDNESS, [| the g is pron. hard] / 
unevenneſs at the extremity; having its ex- 
tremities reſembling the teeth of a ſaw. 

JAIL, / [formerly written jaole, of geol, 
Fr. See GaorL. |] a place where criminals or 
debtors are confined. | 

JA'IL-BIR.D, / a perſon who has been 
confined in a priſon for ſome crime. | 

JA'ILER, /. one who has the care of a 
priſon. | 

JAKES, /. [of uncertain etymology] a 
place where perſonsAnſwer the calls of nature, 
and depoſit their excrements, called by Lon- 
doners an horſe of office. 

JA'LAP, /. [jalapizm, low Lat.] a firm 


ſmell, and acrid taſte. It is an excellent purge, 
in all caſes where ſerous humours are to be 
evacuated, was not known in Europe till after 
the diſcovery of America, and received its 
name Jalap, or Jalop, from Xalapa, a town in 
New Spain, near which it was diſcovered. | 

JAM, /. [the etymology unknown] a tart, 
or conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar and 
water. 4 
JAMAT'CA, an iſland of America, dif- 
covered by Chriſtopher Columbus, in 1 494, be- 
ing 359 miles N. of the continent of Ame- 
rica, 37 S. of the iſland of Cuba, and g0 W. 
or Hilpaniola, and is about 160 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth. It is of an oval 
figure, and grows narrower from the middle, 
till it terminates in two points at the extre- 
mities of the iſland. It contains upwards of 
4,200,000 of acres, and is divided by a ridge 
of hills which runs nearly from E. to W. from 
ſea to ſea. Here abundance of fine rivers 
take their riſe, and flow from both ſides in 
gentle ſtreams, refreſhing the valleys as they 
glide along, and furniſhing the inhabitants 
with ſweet and cool water. They are well 
ſtored with fiſh of various kinds, not known 
in Europe, but they are exceeding good. 
jlowever, they have eels and craw-fiſh in 
None of theſe 
rivers are navigable, but ſome of them are 
ſo large that the ſugars are carried upon them, 


v} 


ſpace, particularly the Rio-Coks 
Rio-Pedra. —— conn wy 
greateſt part of the iſland, are covered with 
woods, which never loſe their verdure, f 
look green at all times of the year, for e 
is an eternal ſpring. But to balance thi 
there are dreadful alligators in the rivery y 
anoes, and galli-waſps, in the fens and a mg 
ant ſnakes and noxious animals in the =, 
tains. The longeſt day is about 13 hours, we 
about nine in the morning it is to intoletab! 
hot, that it would be difficult to live, if U. 
ſea-breezes did not ariſe to cool the air. Some. 
times the nights are pretty cool ; and there are 
great dews, which are looked upon as unwhole. 
ſome, eſpecially to new-comers. There are 
two ſprings,. or ſeaſons, for planting grain ; 
and the yeat is diſtinguiſhed into two ſeaſons 
which are the wet and dry; but the rains are 
not fo frequent as they were formerly, which 
is ſuppoſed to be owing to the cutting down the 
woods. The months of July, Auguſt, and 
September, are called the hurricane months, 
becauſe then they are moſt frequent, and ther 
is lightning almoſt every night, There is 13 
above a third part of the iſland inhabited, for 
the plantations are all by the fea-fide, The 
gentlemen's houſes are generally built low, 


canes and earthquakes; and the negroes huts 
are made of reeds, which will hold only tus 
or three perſons. The common drink is Mas 
deira wine, or rum punch. The common 
bread, or that which ſeryes for it, is plantzins, 
yams, and caſſava- roots. The common dre! 
here of the men is, linen drawers and wait 
coats, thread ſtockings, and handkerchiet tied 
round the head ; but, upon public occaſions 
the gentlemen wear wigs, ilk coats and waiſt 
coats trimmed with ſilver. The negroes 85 
naked, except a pair of breeches or a pett- 
coat but many of the women will not agree 
to wear theſe laſt, for they Fave no ſenſe 0. 
ſhame: The ladies are richly dreſt, and the 
ſervant-maids wear linen gowns. The cur- 
rent coin is all Spanifh money, for that of tie 
Engliſh is kept as a curioſity, The genera 
produce of this iſland is, ſugar, rum, gig. 
ger, cotton, indigo, pimento, chocolate, levt- 
ral kinds of woods, and medicinal drug. 
They have ſome tobacco, which is but indi- 
ferent, and uſed only by the negroes, who c 
ſcarce live without it. This ifland was taken 
by the Engliſh in 1636, under the command 
of Pen and Venables, St. Jago was the capital 
town, but now Kingſton claims that privi 
lege. a 
au, . [ jambe, Fr.] any ſupporter, * 
cularly applied to thoſe on each fide 2 door, Kc. 

LA'MBIC, /. | iambicus, Lat.] verſes com 
poſed of iambic feet. or a ſhort and long Mh. 
ble; and being generally uſed in ſatyrical _ 
poſitions, is applied figuratively to fignit) nur 

JAMES VI. cf Scotland, ſucceeded do de 


in candes from the remote plantations to the 
fea-ſide. They are ſo numerous, that it is 
impollible to deſcribe them all, and ſome of 
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the death of queen Elizabeth, l 


being only one ſtory, on account of the hurri. ] 
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; in the g7th year of his age, 
wy — king of Sotland ever ſince he 
— 8 car old, on the depoſition of queen Ma- 
nes chars who was the daughter of James 
V ſon to James LV. by Margaret eldeſt daugh- 
Al of our king Henry VII. He ſet out from 
Edinburgh April 5th, and was received with 
ſuch extravagant expreſſions of joy as ſoon as he 
fat foot in England, that an honeſt Scotchman 
{aid bluntly, « This people will ſpoil a good 
kine;“ and the king iſſued out a proclamation, 
to reftrain the people from flocking to him in 
ſuch numbers. On the 7th of May he ar- 
tired at London, having in his journey made 
about 200 knights 3 and ſoon after his arrival 
1. he made many more, and indeed was very libe- 
ts in cc: ferring titles of all kinds. On the 
Ire «9th of, March the paxltament met, when he 
By recommended to chem very ſtrongly the union 
_ of the two kingloms of England and Scotland: 


are but the king's partiality to his Scotch courtiers 
ich {- raiſed the jealouſy of the Engliſh, that it 
the dane tonothing, The commons, on June 6, 
and | preſented an addreſs to the king, complaining 
thy of certain grievancess repreſenting their privi- 
here leges, which they ſuppoted him not thoroughly 
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xcquiiatel with, becauſe he had interfered. in 
the debate ahout controverted elections, which 
ther claimed the ſole privilege of determining. 
But chis addreſs he took ſo ill, that ſoon after he 
prorogucd the parliament to February. In the 
| mean time he concluded a peace with Spain, 
The parliamerit, which was to have met in Fe- 
bruary, 1605, was further prorogued to 
November 5, when a plot was diſcovered of a 
deſign to blow up the parliament-houſe; 36 
barcelsof gunpowder being put ina cellar, under 
the lord;-houſe, which had heen hired for that 
purpoſe, and covered over with coals, billets, 
ud faggots. Guy Faux, who was to have ſet 
bre to the train, was diſcovered in a cloak and 
boots, with a dark-lanthorn, tinder-box, and 
matches, in his pocket. Himſelf with his 
accomplices were executed in January follow- 
Mg; as were not long after Oldcorn and Gar- 
net, tao jeſuits, for concealing and abetting 
the plot. In 1607, a new tranſlation of the 
dle, viz, that now in uſe, was begun; and 
publiſhed in 1611. Matters did not go very 
moth between the king and parliament in 
1 Hz The commons began to complain of ſe. 
t indi- r luch as the king's profuſeneſs 
ho cal Th, his courtiers, eipecially the Scots, 
n 3 to the Roman Catholics, the rigorous 
od Re rst ot the high commiſſion- court. 
capital n ee ſor doth houſes, and endeavour- 
ir "ks r himſelf in a ſpeech ; in which, 
never, he uſed ſuch extravagant expreſſions 

8 the kinel; power, as were more a- 
e abſolute monarchy than the 
com- " 5 5 During this ſetſions, 
ſylla⸗ „ide King's eldeſt ſon, was created 
con- Fe 01 Wales, as prince Charles had a good 
| fatir?- 1 been duke of York, Upon Hen- 
do the Abr wy, oi France being ſtabbed by Ra- 
mic at the inſtigation of it ing 
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Jeſuits-and prieſts out of the kingdom, and for- 
bad all recuſants, that is, ſuch as refuſed to 
take the new oath of allegiance, tocome-within 
10 miles of the court. Robert Cecil, a man 
of great abilities, had been prime miniſter from 
the beginning of this reign ; the' all that 
while the king had, properly ſpeaking; no par- 
ticular favourite: but in 1611 he took into his 
good graces a young Scotch gentleman,, of about 
20 years of age, whoſe name was Robert Carr. 
He was a perſon of but ſmall parts and no 
learning, but airy and gay, and of a comely 
and graceful preſence ; qualities very taking 
with king James, The King made him a gen- 
tleman of his bed-chamber, and ſome time after 
treaſurer of Scotland, baron ef Branſpeth, and 
viſcount Rocheſter; making him allo a privy 
counſellor and knight of the garter; and no- 
thing was done at court without the advice of 
the viſcount Rocheſter, The latter end of the 
year 4612, Frederic V. elector palatine, 
came into England to marry the princeſs Eli- 
zabeth, the king's only danghter. On No- 
vember 6 this year died, in the 19th year of 
his age, Henry prince of Wales, of whom hiſ- 
torians give an extraordinary character. Feb. 
5» 161g, the marriage between the elector and 
princeſs was ſolemnized, on which occaſion 
there was a continued courſe of entertainments, 
balls, maſquerades, and other diverſions, at 
court, till April, when the illuſtrious pair ſet 
out for Germany, There having been no 
parliament theſe 4 years, the king and his 

miniſters were continually inventing new ways 

to raiſe money, as by monopolies; benevolens 

ces, loans, and other illegal methods, which 

occaſioned great murmurs and complaints. 

Among other expedients, he ſold titles; made 

a number of knights of Noya-Scotia, each of 

which paid him ſuch a ſum ; and inſtituted a 

new order of knights baronets, a fort & middle 

nobility between barons and knights-bachelors, 

which was to be hereditary ; for which honour 

each perſon paid 10931. But the king ftill 

wanting money, a parliamenc was called, 

which met on April 16, 1614. The com- 

mons, inſtead of granting money firſt, as was 

expected, fell prefently upon grievances z ſuch 

as the ill uſes made of the revenue, the increaſe 

of papiſts by the encouragement of the court, 

monopolies; and levying morey without con- 
ſent of parliament; upon which grievances they 

reſol ved to preſent an addreſs: but the king, 
not liking ſuch proceedings, diſſolved the par- 
liament June 7, without one ſtatute being en- 
ated. In 1615, the king was taken with a 
new object, George Villiers, which cooled his 
affection for his old favourite, and his ruin 
was completed by the diſcavery of the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, By the diſgrace of- 
Somerſet, Villiers became ſole favourite. The 
king ſoon created him lord Wheddon, viſcount 
Villiers, and earl of Buckingham. His mo- 

ther, though a papiſt, was created Counteſs of 
Buckingham; and ſhe governing her fon as he 


| 


governed the king, the papiſts met with great 
encouragement, and began to ſwarm in the 
O o kingdom. 
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- Fingdom. He was ſoon after made marquis of ledzed them as derived from the grace and 


Buckingham, and lord high admiral, tho' he | mitſion of his anceſtors and himſelf, Th; Wire, in Ha! 
| had never been at ſea, but between Dover and | the commons would by no means admit — | neme of the N 
Calais. The king having the moſt extrava- | therefore, khowing the parliament 0, w_ ' [AMES II. 
gant-notions of his preregative, and being to be diſſolved or prorogued, drew up a bing England, Febr 
wholly influenced by this vain, inexperienced, | tation concerning their privileges, 3 l bis brother Cl 
and preſumptuous young Many ir is no wonder | them to be their undoubted birth-vight. Til 421yvurs uſed td 


that the reſt of this reign, like the former, was | king hereupon ſent for the clerk of the houſe cf laments from t 
one continued ſcene of miſmanagement. By | commons, and commanded him to produce the ig Roman-Ca 


this means two parties were formed in the na- joufnal- book; which he having done acco, 1 er diſſolving t 
tion, one fox the court, and the other for the ingly, the king with his own hand, in ful fag. On Apri 
ople. Prince Charles, now the king's only [council, took the ſaid proteſtation out of thi were crowned. 

| uh Las created prince of Wales in 1616. journal, devlaring it to de invalid, null, void, the ſacrament, Þ 


-ateitant form; 


The king was deſirous of marrying him, and and of no effect. Soon after, he difſolved the 
a negotiation, which laſted ſeveral years, Was parliament by proclamation, and committed to with'him in this 
carried on with the court of Spain, for a mar- priſon ſeveral of the members who were mott cath. The tam 
riage between him and the infanta, daugh- active in maintainins their privileges. This ech and gth of N 
ter of Philip III. king of Spain, during | open oppoſition between the King and parlia« [efferies, for per 
which time Gondemar, the Spaniſh ambaſſador | ment, produced the two parties, who in after. cunſtances of 1 
in England, had vaſt influence at court. The | times came to be diſtinguiſhed by the names of meint him were 
king, being in want of money; delivered up Tories and Whigs: On February 19, 165, vary priefts and. 
to the ſtates of the United Provinces, the cau- | the parhament met, and the king, apprehending was ſentenced to 
tionary towns Brill, Rammek ins, and Fluſh- that a war would enſue on the breaking off the nent, to de 
ing, which were put into queen Elizabeth's | Spaniſh match, madeſuch a ſpeech to en to Mad twice in 
hands, as a ſecurity for the repayment of the the Prince and Buckingham, who now aftetted year alterwards 
expences the had been at, for 2,728,000 gorins, | the patriot, deſired. They unanimouſly adviled prilonel or life, 
in lieu of a debt of 8,900,000» which they him to break off the match, tho' the bufineſs algae 10 Newg 
were obliged to pay the late queen or her ſuccel- had been done before, and gave largely ſor the one from New 
ſors, beſides 18 years intereſt for the ſame. war. The king died at Theobald's, March — with t 
In 1619, queen Anne, the king's conſort, died | 27, 1625. In the beginning of this king's | nes any 1; 
of a dropſy, in the 6th year of her age. In|reign, a new officer, called maſter of the cen: telt vas trie 
1619, che ſtates of Bohemia, who were moſtly | monies, was inſtituted for the more ſolemn n- pay gol to ſtan 
roteſtants, refuſing to own Ferdinand, who | ception of ambaſſadors. James I. was ink 4 ah in 
bad been elected emperor, a3 their ſovereign, | ature of the middle ſize, inclining to cet pa wal en 
choſe. Frederic elector palatine, ſon-in-law to lency: his forehead was high, his beard ſcan- * ae the 
king James» for their king, who was crowned | ty, and his aſpect mean. His eyes, which 5 ing's reign 
on November 4 following. A war enſuing, | Were large and languid, he rolled about inctl- nd Poe | 
king [ames refuſed to aſſiſt his ſon-in-law, | ſantly, as if in queſt of novelties, His tongue * 10 its of h 
who, in the battle of Prague, November 7, | Nas ſo large, that in ſpeaking or drinking he {may re 
1620, was totall routed by the imperial and | beſlabbered the byſtanders, His knees were (0 tgp ba Sc 
Bavarian troops and forced to fly with his | weak as to bend under the weight of his body. A t 1 oth 
and children into Holland. The mur- | His addreſs was aukward, and his appearance = wy Mor 
murs of the people about the palatinate occaſi- | flovenly. There was nothing dignified either dey _— 
oned the calling of a parliament, which met |in the compoſition of his mind or perſon, In Kits Lo - 
anuary goth, 1621. The king, in order to | the courle of his reign he exhibited repeated lit b ef Ry C 
get money» mage as if he would have recourſe \ ſtances. of his ridiculous vanity prejudices, 3 + : 
to arms, if other methods failed; and the com- profuſion, folly, and littleneſs of ſoul. All 1 12 
ſeem to be wanting | that we can add in his favour is, that he was em rg 
ſtabliſh po 


mons, that they might not 5 favo pong 
in their zeal for what they ſo much defired, | averſe to cruelty and injuſtice, very little aa. adi wt 
vith teveral pa] 


granted him two ſubſidies ; but afterwards, dicted to excels, temperate in his meals, uin 
when they ſaw no preparations making for to his ſervants, and even deſirous of acquiring 3 
the war, and yet more money Was demanded, | the love of his ſubjects, by granting "nn ad paviits 5 
inſtead of readily granting it; they drew up a favour which they claimed as . woteiled age 
remonſtrance about the increaſe of popery at reign, though ignoble to himſelf, was Napp) ba the 5 = 
home, the ftate of the proteſtant religion to his people. They were enriched by com. "=o dich 1 
abroad, by the neglect of vigorouſly interpoſing merke. which no war interrupted. e ee 
in the defence of the palatinate, and agaiaſt the no ſevere impoſitions; and the Pn a which be had ; 
Spaniſh match. - Upon this ine commons drew | conſiderable progreſs in aſcertainung © e ge be nation was 
uß a petitions and preſented it with the remon- ties of the nation. lu this and the excellent bot to take-exc 
trance. The former he received, but rejected | reign, England produced 2 number 3 r *. in his army no! 
the latter, and ſent them a long and angry an- | poets, ſuch as Spenſer, Sidney, Sha 2. th, declarinę 
ſwer to their petition, charging them with and Tonſon 3 while Bacon e nature bil. Both þ> 
uſurping upon his prerogative royal, and med- | philoſophy, and Cambden 8 208 ber? ſurpriſed 
dling with things far above their reach; and, quary and hiſtorian, In the 14h JE on the late bill 
in the end, objects to their calling their privi- reign, Sir Hugh Middleton, 2 private © v pen. their 
liges their ancient and undoubted right and in- | London, ſupplied part © 
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Wire, in Hartfordſhire, now known by the 
name of the New-River. 8 8 , 
. [AMES II. ſucceeded to the throne - 
England, February 6, 1684-5, on the death o 

bis brother Charles 1 
ler wurs uſed to exclude him, by an act of par- 
lament, from the crown, on account of Wis be- 
ing 4 Roman - catholic; but the king his bro- 
{of diffolying the parliament, prevented it paſ- 
fag. On April 23» 1685, the king and queen 
were crowned, The king would not receive 
the ſacrament» but all the reſt was done in the 
proteitant form ; his priefts doubtleis diſpenfing 
with him in this as well as in the. coronation- 
th. The tamous Titus Oates was tried the 
tech and gth of May, before lord chief juſtice 
[efferies, for perjury, in relation to two cir- 
cunſtances of his evidence. The witnetſes 
avink him were almoſt all papiſts, and ſemi- 
vary prieſts and Jefuits from St. Omer's. He 
vas ſentenced to pay 1000 marks on each in- 
iment, to be ſtripped of his canonical habit, 
to tend twice in the pillory, and five times a 
ver alterwards as long as he lived; to be im- 


: priloned ior life, and to be whipped firtt from 
c Agne io Newgate, and the very next day but 
| due from Newgate to Tyburn; which was 
5 cercutel with the utmoſt ſeverity, ſo that he 


{wooned a»2y ſeveral times. Thomas Dan- 
gerfield was tried ſoon atter, and ſentenced to 
pay 500], to ſtand twice in the pillory, and to 
te ahipped in the ſame manner as Oates; 
wiich was executed, though with leſs ſeverity. 


10 la Lugland, the parliament (the only one in 
0 this king's reign) met May 19, when his ma- 
17 jity promiſed to preſerve the religious and 
hy vil rights of his people. The beginning of 
5 King ſames's reign was diſturbed by two inva- 


kons [one in Scotland, headed by the duke of 
Arzyie, the other in England, in favour of 
. tie duke of Monmouth), the authors of which 
vere both taken and beheaded, the latter in 
England, and the formes in Scotland. Judge 
Tu ſetcries vas ſent down into the Weſt to try 
den ue prloners 3 where he boaſted he had hanged 
all more men than all the judges fince William 

de Conqueror, Now every method was taken 


FL 
| = w eltabliſh popery, In Ireland, the privy- 
Lied council was difolved, and a new one appointed, 
ring vita teveral papiſts in it, who ſoon became the 
＋ * majority, Proteſtant officers were caſhiered, 
His d pipilts put in their room, and the army ſo 
bp . Ady the earl of Tyrconnel, as beſt to 
5 — che purpoſe in view. The parliament, after 
felt ber adjournments, met Nov. 9. The king 
"nate 2H a ſupply for keeping up his army, 
lider⸗ * 450 had increaſed to 15,000 men, though 
ed108 aon Was in perfect peace; and bad them 
ent hy take exceptions that he had ſome officers 
(peat) "pos; not qualified according ta the late 
n "3 «caring his reſolution to employ them 
anti- 33 ur houles, and the whole kingdom, 
f this e urprited at this ſpeech, and the oppoſers 


6 the late bill of exc 


1 luſion began now a little 
open their eyes. 


There had been en- 
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to the known law of the land, and addreſſed 


the king againſt it; at which he was ſo much 
offended, that he prorogued the parliament, 


Nov. 20. All the reſt of king James's reign, 
till he met with a providential cheek from the 
enterprize of the prince of Orange, was wholly 
employed in meaſures to make himfelf abſolute, 
and eltabliſh popery. In April, 1686, he wrote 
a letter to the parliament of Scotland, deſiring 
them to free his Roman-catholic ſubjects from 
the reftraints they lay under; and upen their 
not complying, he diffolved them. In Eng- 
land he got the judges to declare in favour 
ot his diſpenſing power. This he effected by 
lending for them one by one, and talking with 
them privately in his clotet (whence the odious 
name ot cloſeting took its riſe) by turning out 
thoſe whom he tound refractory, and filling 
their Hlaces with others he found more pliable. 
He alſo new-modelled his council, admitting 
into it the lord Aryadel of Wardour, and the 
lord Bellaſyſe, who had both been impeached 


among whom was father Peter, his confeſſor. 
And now every thing was hurrying on to eſta- 
'blith the Roman-catholic religion. The king 
had an army of 15,000 menencampedon Houn- 
ſlow-heath, under the earl of Feverſham ; and 
in the camp was a public chapel, where, maſs 
was ſaid every day. This ſeemed plainly to 
indicate, that he intended to make ute of force, 
it he could not bring his meaſures to bear with- 
outit; which put the Rev. Mr. Johnſon upon 
publiſhing an addreſs to the proteſtant officers 
and ſoldiers in the army, exhorting them not 
to be the tools of the court for ſubverting their 
religion and liberties. For this, after having 
been folemaly degraded, he was whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn, ſtood thrice in the pil- 
lory, and fined goo marks; but this writing 
being diſperſed in the army, made ſuch an im- 
preflion, that it tended not a little to the'defec- 
tion that happened in it afterward, The king's 
zeal alſo put him upon ſending the earl of Caſ- 
tlemain on a ſolemn embaſly to the pope, in 
order to reconcile the three nations to the holy 
fee. But Innocent XI, happening to be trou- 


ſeized him when the earl was to have an audi- 
ence, his lordſhip threatened to depart ; where- 
upon his holineſs very complaiſantly-ſent him 
word, that, if he had a mind to go, he would 
adviſe him to ſet out early in the morning, and 
reſt at noon; becauſe it was dangerous travel- 
ling in that country in the heat of the day.“ 
In the beginning of the year 1687, the king 
ſent his declaration into Scotland, ' ſuſpending, 
| by virtue of his ſovereign authority, preroga- 
tive royal, and abſolute power, all laws againſt 
the catholics ; and, April 4, he publiſhed the 
like declaration for liberty of conſcience in 
| England, only not quite in ſo high a ſtyle. He 
| ſent mandates ta admit Roman-catholics into 


preferments in the univerſity of Oxford, He 
ED The commons indeed did all he could to gain the members of parlia- 
s bm a ſupply; but could not reliſh che ment; but not ſucceeding, he diſſolved them 
s Populk officers in the army, contrary on july 


2 ; and finding ſuch a general aver- 
6.4: | lion 


tor the popith plot, and other Roman-catholics, - 


bled with a periodical cough, which always 
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JAM 
fion in the nation to popery and arbitrary power, 
he never durſt venture to call another parlia- 
ment. On July 3, Ferdinand Dada, who had 
been about the king's perſon ever ſince his ac- 
ceſſion, being inveſted with the character of the 
pope's nuncio in England, made his public en- 
try at Windſor, with all the formality of a 
popiſh proceſſion. On Januaxy 2, 1687-8, a 
proclamation was publiſhed, that the queen was 
with child, and ordering a thankſgiving on that 
account. The king now deſpairing of every 
method but force, began to augment his army 
and fleet, and the new commiſſions were almoſt 
all beſtowed on popifh officers. He afterwards 
ordered ſome entire regiments from Ireland. 
On April 27, 1688, came out a ſecond declara- 
tion for liberty of conſcience, which the bi- 
ſhops were ordered to ſee read in all churches 
and chapels. Some of the biſhops obeyed, and 
it was read in a few churches, when the con- 
gregations generally went out. But the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, and fix other biſhops, 
reſolved not to obey the order, and went and 
preſented a petition to the king againſt it. They 
were upon this, June 8, ſummoned before the 
council, and, adhering to their petition, were 
ſent to the Tower, privately as it were, by wa- 
ter ; but this did not hinder multitudes flock- 
ing to the water-ſide, deſiring their bleſſing, 
and applauding and encouraging their conſtancy. 
Two days after, June 10, the queen was ſaid 
to be delivered ot a prince (the late pretender). 
On June 15, the ſeven biſhops were tried for a 
libel agaiaſt the king and government, and 
were acquitted ; upon which an univerſal joy 


for it in the king's hearing. The king was 
now willing to try how far he could depend 
upon the army. Beginning with lord Litch- 
fietd's regiment, he ordered them to take their 
arms, and immediately commanded ſuch of- 
ficers and ſoldiers, as would not contribute to 
the repeal of the penal laws and teſt, to lay 
them down; which they all did, except two 
captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers ; at which he 
was ſo aſtoniſhed, that he ſtood ſpeechleſs for 
ſome time, and then bad them take up their 
arms again; adding, with a ſullen air, that he 
would not hereafter do them the honour to aſk 
their advice. And now he began to new-model 
the army, by caſhiering proteſtante, and putting 
papiſts + in their room; but this only diſguſted 
the army the more. The fleet was no better 
diſpoſed to favour the views of the King ; for 
vice-admiral Strickland attempting to have 
maſs ſaid on board his ſhip, it occaſioned fuch 


a a diſturbance among the ſailors, that they were 


with difficulty reſtrained from throwing the 
prieſtover board. Now / the nation began in earneſt 
to think of means for preſerving their religion and 
liberties from being utterly deſtroyed; and ſe- 
veral of the nobility and gentry, going abroad, 
waited on the prince of Orange at the Hague. 
The prince being invited over, as ſoon as the 
king knew it, he appeared in the utmoſt conſter- 
nation, aboliſhed the commithon for eceleſiaſ- 


tical affairs, took off the buhop of London's 


ſaſperiſion, reftored the city their charter: but 
all this came too late; it was evidently the 8 
ſult of neceſſity, not inclination. When the 
king heard of the prince's landing, he 3 
his army, under the earl of Feverſham, to ren 

dezvous on Saliſbury plain; but, finding hs 
could not rely on his army, returned to Loc. 
don, and on Dec. 10, at night, left Whitehall 
in diſguiſe, in order to go to France. At his 
departure he ſeny@ letter to the earl of Peter. 
ſham to diſpand his forces. The king, having 
embarked on board a ſmall veſſel near Ferer. 
ſham, before he could ſail, was ſtopped by a 
number of fiſhermen and others, who rifles 
him, and treated him with great indignity 
taking him for a popiſh prieſt, and chaplain 0 
Sfr Edward Hales, who attended him in his 
flight. A conſtable coming on board knew him, 
and behaved in a very reſpectſul manner. 
The king, finding he was known, was defirous 
to be gone ; but the people brought him, as it 
were, by force, to an inn in the town, where 
he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, who pre. 
vailed with him, much againſt his inclination, 
to go back to London, where on Dec. 16, he 
arrived at Whitehall. The prince of Orange 
having iſſued out a declaration for a free pur. 
lament, the king, who was at Rocheſter, 
dreading the conſequences of it, withdrew 
himſelf privately about three in the morning, 
with only the duke of Berwick, his natal 

ſon, and two ofhers : he embarked, and with 

a favourable wind arrived at Ambleteu, in 

France; from whegce he immediately repairel 


days till his. death, which happened in 1701, 
James II. was a prince in whom ſome good 
qualities were rendered ineffectual by miſtaken 
notions of the prerogative, exceſſive bigotry 
to the religion of Rome, and an inflexible ſo- 
verity of temper. He was brave, ſteady, reſo- 
lute, diligent, upright, and ſincere, except when 
warped by religious conſiderations ; yet, even 
where religion was not concerned, he appears 
to have been proud, haughty, vindictive, cruel, 
and unrelenting; and though he approved him - 
ſelf an obedient and dutiful ſubject, he cer- 
tainly became one of the 'moſt intolerable ſcve- 
reigns that ever reigned over a free people. 

To JA'NGLE, v. u. | jangler, Fr. | to quzit- 
rel, or bicker in words; to make an uaturie- 
able ſound, | a 

JA'NGLER, a quarrelſome, noiſy, pratti."g 
fellow. 3 

JA'NIZARY, / [Turk.] an order of foot 
ſoldiers in the Turkiſh armies, reputed the foot 
guards of the grand ſeignior. 

JA'NTY, or JAU'NTY, 4. [corrupted f50om 
| gentil, Fr. ſhowy z or careleſsly adorned. 5 

JA'NUARY, /. [ Jannariut, Lat.] the fri 
month of the year, ſo named from Janus, to 
whom it was dedicated by the ancient Romans. 

JAPA'N, a large country in the moit eaſtern 
part of Aſia, with the title of we 1 
pire. It is compoſed of ſeveral gar 3 
the principal of which are Niphon a Lott 


; 


to St. Germain's, where, after having lot he | 
run through the nation, and the army ſhouted þbattle of the Boyne, in Ireland, he paſſed his 
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in 13425 being caſt upon ſhore by 
— The . empire is divided into 
ſeven principal countries, which are ſubdivided 
into 70 provinces. It is the richeft country in 
the world for gold, and the air and water are 
ery good. It produces a great deal of rice, 
hich they reap in September; millet, wheat, 
and barley, which they get in in May. Ce- 
dars are common, and ſo large that they are 
proper for the maſts of ſhips and columns tor 
temples. They have a large quantity of por- 
cclaln, ſilk, and ſkins 3 as alſo ved pearls, 
which are not leſs in eſteem than the white. 
In ſhort, Japan is accounted one of the beſt 
rountries in Aſia. The inhabitants are natural- 
Ir inzenious, and have a happy memory; but 
their manners are diametrically oppoſite to thoſe 
ek the Europeans. Our common drinks are 


—_— nd 


$ cold, and theirs are all hot; we uncover the 
[ head out of reſpect, and they the feet; we are 
e fond of white teeth, and they of black; we 
. gen on horle-back. on the left fide, and they on 
, the right; and they have a language ſo parti- 
e cular that it is underſtood by no other nation. 
* 


They value their lives ſo little, that when a 
lord makes a feaſt, the domeſtics diſpute who 
ſhall have the honour- of cutting open their 
bellies defore the gueſts. The ſciences are 
highly etzemed among them, and they have 
ſeveral ſchools at different places. Thoſe they 
uty moſt are arithmetic, rhetoric, poetry, 
hiſtory, and aſtronomy, Some of their ſchools 
at Meaco have each g or 4000 ſcholars. They 
treat the women with a great deal of ſeverity, 
and puniſh adultery with death; yet a man 
may take as many wives as he pleaſes. On the 
tier hand, bawdy-houſes are very frequent, 


en ul they tolerate ſins againſt nature. Thoſe 


try bat have too many children make no ſeruple 
ſos  deitroying ſome of them. The Japaneſe are 
ſo⸗ aturally good foldiers, and ſkilful at ſhooting 
hen Wit a bow: however, as they inhabit nothing 
ven but .04nds, they are ſeldom at war with their 
Ars neigaoours, They formerly carried on a trade 
uel, wth the neighbouring countries; hut now all 
im- communicatien with others is forbidden, eſpe- 
cer· tally with Chriſtians, for they do not look 
VCe upon the Dutch to be ſuch. The only Euro- 
Lm that trade with Japan are the Dutch; and 
- cherer their ſhips arrive, they take away 
in den guns, fails, and helnis, and carry them 
_ More till they are ready to return back. In 
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JAW 

and other colours. Figuratively, china, or fine 
japanned porcelain, 5 

To JAPA'N, v. a, to varniſh, or embelliſh 
with figures glazed with varniſh. 

APA'NNER, /. one ſkilled in varniſhing. 
o JAR, v. 7. | from eorre, Sax. ] to ſtrike 

together with a kind of a ſhort rattling, to mak e 
a diſagreeable harſh tone. Figuratively, to claſh, 
interfere, act in oppoſition, or be inconſiſtent ; 
to quarrel or diſpute. | 

IAR, /. a difagreeable, harſh, untuneable 
ſound. Figuratively, a quarrel, or ſtate of diſ- 
cord. A door left a. jar, is a door left half open. 
Alſo an earthen veſſel. 

JA'RGON, /. Jargon, Fr.] inarticulate and 
unintelligibletalk;the uſe of words without ideas. 

JA'SMINE, . | jaſmin, Fr. It is commonly 
yn JefſJamine] a tree with narrow ſpear- 

aped leaves, bearing a white ſweet-ſcented 
flower. 

JA'SPER, / [ia/pis, Lat.] a hard ſtone of a 
bright beautiful green colour, ſometimes cloud. 


Indies, &c. in maſſes of various ſizes. 

JA'VA, an iſland of Afia, in the Eaſt-In= 
dies, lying to the S. of the equator, The in- 
habitants are a barbarous, proud, and fierce 
people, of a brown complexion, flat faces, ſhort 
coal-black hair, large eye-brows, and large 
cheeks, with ſmall eyes, and large eye-lids. 
The men are very robuſt and ftrong-limbed, 
and very proper for war ; but the women are 
ſmall. The men wear a piece of calico wrapt 
two or three times round their middles; and 


down to their knees ; but all other parts are 
bare, The men have two or three wives, and 
ſeveral concubines, according to their abilities, 
Thoſe living near the ſea-fide are generally 
Mahometans ; but within land they are Gen- 
toos, abſtaining from fleſh of all kinds. It is 
a very fertile iſland, and has very high moun- 
tains, reaching to the clouds, particularly the 
pepper mountain on the S. fide of the iſland, 
This ifland is moſtly under the dominion of 
the Dutch. Lon, from 103, to 116, E. lat, 
from 6. to 8. S. It is to the S. of the iſland of 
Sumatra, from which it is only ſeparated by 
the ſtraits of Sunda. Batavia is the capital 
ſettlement of the Dutch, 

JA'VELIN, /. [javeline, Fr.] a ſpear or 
half-pike, with an iron pointed head; former- 
ly uſed either by foot or horſe. 

JAU'NDICE, /. [ jawnifſe, Fr.] in Medi- 
cine, a diſeaſe ariſing from a vitiated ſtate of 
the blood and humours by an excrementitious 


bile, from a fault of the bilious ducts, greatly 


injuring the functions of the body, and render- 
ing the ſkin of a yellow colour. 
JAU'NDICED, 4. affected with the jaun- 
dice, 
To JAUNT, v. . | jaxter, Fr.] to wander 
about. | 
JAUNT, %., a ramble, flight, or excurſion, 
JAU'NTINESS, / [ſee Junty] airinels; 4 
looſe and careleſs air; genteelneſs. 


JAW, /. the bone in the mouth in which the 
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ICH 
teeth are fixed. Figuratively, the mouth, a 
term of contempt. 

JAY, /. [ſo named from his cry] a bird 
about the ſize of a pigeon, with blue teathers 
on its wings, and of a kind of light brown or 
clay colour on its breaſt, | 

JA'ZEL, /. a precious ſtone of an azure or 
blue colour. 1 

IBERIA, the ancient name of Spain, as 
well as of Georgia in Aſia. 

IBIS, /. a bird very uſeful to the Fgypti- 
ans for deſtroying ſerpents, locuſts, and cater- 
pillars ; and, on that account, had divine ho- 
pours paid to it. 

ICE, /. | is, Sax. ] water or other liquor fro- 
zen hard by cold; ſugar melted and grown hard 
afterwards. 7s break the ice, is to make the 
fin ſt opening to any attempt. 

To ICE, v. a. to freeze water hard; to 
cover with ice or concreted ſugar. | 

I'CE-HOUSE, /, a houſe in which ice is 

reſerved for ule in the hot ſeaſon. 

ICELAND, a large iſland to the north of 
Europe, about 400 miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth. For twe months together the ſun ne- 
ver ſets; and in the winter it never riſes for the 
ſame ſpace, at leaſt, not entirely, The mid- 
dle of this iſland is mountainous, ſtony, and 
barren ; but in ſome places there are excellent 
paſtures, and the graſs bas a fine ſmell. The 
ice, which gets looſe from the more northern 
country in May, brings with it a large quanti- 
ty of wood, and ſeveral animals, ſuch as foxes, 
wolves, and bears. Mount Hecla is the moſt 
noted mountain, and is a volcano, which ſome- 
times throws out ſulphureous torrents. The 
inhabitants believe that ſome of the ſouls of 
the damned go to this mountain, and that 
others are confined to the ice near this iſland. 
Their houſes are ſcattered about at. a diſtance 
from each other, and many of them are deep in 
the ground; hut they are all miſerable huts 
covered with ſkins. Many of the inhabitants 
proſeſs Chriſtianity; but thoſe that live at a 
diſtance are Pagans. They are moſtly cloath- 
ed with the ſkins of beaſts. 
with the natives for hides, tallow, train-oil, 
whale-bone, and ſea-horſes teeth, which are as 
good as ivory. They are ſaid to live 100 
years, without either phyſicians or medicines, 
Lat. from 64. to 67..N. 

ICH DI'EN, / | 1 /erve, from the Teut. or 
Sax. ] the motto of the prince of Wales, for- 
merly that of John king of Bohemia on his 
ſhield, to denote that he was ſubſervient to 
Philip king of France, whoſe pay he received; 
but being ſlain by Edward the Black prince, 
the ſon of Edward III. he then aTumed the 
motto, to denote his obedience to his father; 
Knce which it has always been borne by the 

rince of Wiles : 

ICHNEU' MON, [ ihoterimon | . [ Ly veUra oy, 
Gr. J a ſmall animal remarkable for-its antipa- 
thy to the crocodije, whoſe eggs it breaks. 
The ichnenmon fy is a fly which is bred in the 
bady of caterpillars, and is fo called in a!lufion 


to the report that the ichneumon gets down the 0 diſtinguiſh time: it ſoll on the 


1 


1 


The Danes trade 


throat of the crocodile, and eats ; | 

through the crocodile's belly, ANY. ot 
ICHNO'GRAPHY iknogy 

and ypdge, Er. in Peper 00 

any thing cut off by a piane parallel to the l. 


Ver 


rizon, juſt at the bottom of it. 


I'CHOR,;[ikor] /. [iyap, Gr. f 
thin watery humour, u ay 5 — 
times alſo uſed for a thicket kind, 
from ulcers, called alſo ſanies. 

I'CHOROUS, [ i#orous] a, ſanious; thin: 
undigeſted. A : 

ICHTHYO'LOGY, bye 0 
N, Gr.] the ſcience al 125 wn — 
of zoology which treats of fiſhes, 

I'CICLE, / [trom ice] a ſhoot or thread of 
ice, hanging cown. from any high place. 

5 hong ESS, /. the ſtate of water grown hard 
y cold, | 

I' CKLETON, a village in Cambridgeſhire, 
5 miles N. E. of Saffron- Walden, 

I'CK WORTH, a town of Suffolk, with 3 
market on Fridays. It is a ſmall place, and 
there are the ruins of an ancient priory, aud 
ſeveral Roman coins have been dug up. It is 
784 miles N. N. E. of London. 

I'CON, /. Leu, Gr. ] a picture, teſem- 
blance, portrait, or repreſentation; an img. 

ICO'NOCLAST, /. | &zoraxnegny, Gr.] 2 
breaker of images. : 

ICONO'LOGY, / Led, and >izw, Gr] 
the ſcience that deſcribes the figures and tee 
ſentations of men and heathen deities wich their 
proper attributes and appendages, as Sarum 
like an old man with a ſeythe; Jupiter witha 
thunderbolt in his hand and an eagle by lis 
ſide, &c. 

ICTE'RICAL, a. [icterut, Lat.) affec el 
with the jaundice. Good againſt the jaundice, 
applied to medicines, | 

I'CY, 4. full of, or covered with, ice. Fi- 
guratively, cold, applied to the touch. Froily, 
applied to the weather, Not warm, Fize 
from paſſion, applied to the mind. 

I'D, contracted for I would. : 

IDE'A, /. [i$:a, Gr. | whatſoever the mind 
perceives in itlelf, or is the immediate ovject 
of perception, thought, or underſtanding; the 
form under which any thing appears to tie 
mind, or the object on which the mind is em- 
ployed when thinking; a notion. Sv x0V. 
Idea repreſents the object; chought conſiders 
it; imagination forms it; thus worked vp, it 
becomes a notion, The firſt only points; the 


flowing 


ſecond examines; the third ſeduces ; but ths 
laſt draws. ; 2 
IDE'AL, a. mental; intellectual; exifiing 
in the mind. : 
IDE'ALLY, ad. mentilly ; ia the mind. 
IDE'NTIC, or IDE'NTICAL, a. Lid, 
Fr.] the ſame; implying the ſame ching, ef 
the {ame idea. 


IDENTITY, I Lide, Fr.] fameotS; 


is diſtinguiſhed from ny other. 


that by which a thing is itſelf, or by which it 


a term aaciently uſed 
1 3th ot every 


mond 


IDES, / [idus, Lat: 


in Perſpective, the view of | 


wr 
| 


ia 6 


ede or reſpec 


month, exce 
der, in whic 
montlis it We 
the others on 
D 
uliarity ot 
I'DIOM, 
dps or phrase 


guage. 
JDIOMA” 
eculiar to A 
IDIOPAT 
Phytic, is a 
from auy prec 
IDIOSY'NC( 
Gr.] a diſpe 
perlon. 
I'DIOT, / 
one who has 1 
DIOTIS! 
weaknels of u 
DLE, 3. 
Hove, or u 
Vielels; vain 
to things, Ti 
ped tonarrat! 
was uſed to 
where the wie! 
« [ge offers.“ 
To l'DLE, 
or without em 
I'DLENES' 


DP 
lauf; want 


| IDLER, / 


41. 2 — 
lene Ty Or WI 


DLV, ad. 


manner; witt 
„ heard, 


\ 


IDOL, Cet 


 2g0d; a co 
hence the word 
with by child 


ed to adoration 


DO LAT E 


pays divine wot 
U 
nomage due to 


ToIDO'LA 


Mit divine wo 


IDNO'LATR 


or transferring 
Cod unto other 


IDO'LATR 
h'p of im: 
de OW repre 
þ t 
1DOLIST, 


e code: = 


) 
t 11%» 13 


ki AM; 
pol 


DO NEO O. 


e 11 a 
per, It Hadie, Cc 


LOYT, * U 


7 J. E. an ahhr 


Kr i iQ an 


1 * 


V 


1E 


month, excepting in March, July, and Octo- 


others only tour. 
oe IO'CRASY; J Dio and xędcig, Gr, ] 
uliarity of conſtitution. 
I'DIOM, / Naa, Gr. ] a mannerof ſpeak- 
ing or phiale peculiar to any particular lan- 


" DIOMA'TIC, or IDIOMA'TICAL, 4. 
eculiar to à language. 

ii pa TH, J. [id ios and dee, Gr.] in 
Phyfic, is a Ciforder of the body, not ariſing 
from any preceding diſeaſe. f 
IDIOSY'NCRASY, /. IT Rog, cu, and dig, 
Ct.] a diſpoſition or temper peculiar to a 
erlon. 

ei pior. J. [lalota, Lat. ] a changeling, or 
one who hs not the uſe of reaſon, 

I'DIOTISM, /. DNT, Gr. ] folly ; 
weaknels of underſtanding, or want of reaſon, 

IDLE, a. | ydel, Sax. ] lazy; averſe. to 
obe, or unemployed, applied to perfons. 
Velo; vain ; ineffectual; worthleſs, applied 
to things, Trifling, or of no importance, ap- 
pied ta narratives or diſcourſes. Jule formeriy 
was uſed to ſignity wicked, as in Spenſer, 

where the wicked offers of Mammon are called, 

« il offers.” 

el, v. n. to paſs time in lazineſs, 
or withot employment. 7 

DLE ESS, ,. | idelnefs, Sax. ] averſion to 
lavur; want of employment. 

DER, / a perſon who paſſes his time in 
dene, or without employment. 

DLV, ad. lazily; in a fooliſh or trifling, 
mann?r; without care, attention, or profit. 
* | id/y heard,” Shak... Without effect; in 
Vain, 4 
IDOL, Ledde, Gr. ] an image worſhipped 
god; a counterfeit image or reſemblance ; 
bence the word del, for a jointed image played 
vun by children. A perſon loved or reſpect- 
eto adoration, The people's idol. Denh. 

IUJLATER, /. ¶ idololatra, Lat. ] one who 
pays divine worſhip to images, or transfers the 
homage due to the Creator unto a creature. 

To |IDU'LATRIZE, v. a. to honour idols 
Wit! divine worſhip. 

IN) LATROUS, a. tending to idolatry, 
or transterting the honour and worthip due to 
Col unto other things. 

O LATRY, / [idehlatria, Lat.] the 
vr.n'p ot images; the act of making any 
7-1 i repreſent the Deity ; an inordinate 
77 . tor ar y perſon or creature. 

"a LIST, / a worſhipper of images or 
aue gods: 4 poetical word. [delifis and 
Wents,'” Mile. 

py IDOLIZE, v. a. to love or reverence 


e or perion to an excels approaching to 
or don. 


Ihe "NEOUS, a. [idoneus, Lat.] fit, pro- 


F', Witabie, convenient. 


oy . Led öNR ie, Gr. ] a ſhort poem. 
py adreviature for id ef, Lat. that is; 
we (> IQ lar 
J 


her, in which it 18 the 11th, becauſe in thoſe) ſuſpicious 3 
montùis t Was ſix days before the nones, but in 


JE R 
JE'ALOUS, 2 eleus] a. [ jaloux, Fr.) 
ing equally beloved by ore 
whom one loves; ſuſpicious of the ſincerity of 
a married perſon's affections; fond; emulous, 
or proſecuting with a kind of rivalſhip; full of 
ſuſpicion. ; 
E'ALOUSLY, LAH] ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to betray ſuſpicion ot the ſincerity of a 
lover or married perſon ; extremely cautious, 
vigilant, or zealous. 

JE'ALOUSY, CJ. [ jaloufie, Fr.] a 
ſtate of mind wherein a lover imagines himſelf 
not equally beloved, or a married perſon who 
ſuſpects the huſband or wife not faithful to the 
marriage-bed; a ſuſpicious fear. 

JE'DBURGH, an handſome town of Scot- 
land, with a ſmall market, capital of Tiviot- 
dale, or Roxburgh, three furlongs in length, 
and 36 miles S. of Edinburgh, 

To-JEER, v. a. [etymology uncertain] to 
ſcoff; to mock 3 to rally, or treat with ridi- 
cule. ' 

JEER, / an expreſſion wherein a perſon is 
ridiculed and rendered angry; a diſpleaſing jeſt 
or ſcoff. 

JEE'RER, /. one who ſcoffs or mocks a 
perion; one who treats another with ridicule 
and difpleaſing jeſts. 

JEE'RINGLY, ad. in a ſcornful or con- 


te m ptuous manner; with a {ly and offenſive 


jeſt. | 
JEHO'VAH, / the proper name of God in 

the Hebrew. The Jews pretend that the true 

pronunciation of this name is unknown either 


to men or angels, and therefore in the Maſo- 


rete bibles it is pointed and pronounced as if 
Elohim. * 
JEJUNA'TION, F/. faſting; abſtaining 
from eating. 
JEJU'NE, a. [| june, Lat.] wanting, emp- 


ty, or void. June of ſpirit.” Bacon, Pure, 


void of mixture, elemental. ** june, or limpid 
water.” Brown. Dry, unaitecting, or void of 
the ornaments of rhetoric, applied to ſtyle, 

JE]U'NENESS, J. penury, poverty, or 
want of ſpirit, applied to bodies: Dryneſs, or 
wanting matter and embelliſhments to engage 
the attention and pleaſe the mind, applied to 
ſtyle or literary compoſitions. 

JE'LLY, /. See GEI IV, which is the 
proper ſpelling, 

JE'NNET, See GENRE. 

To ]JE'OPARD, | pron. jepard, in this and 
other words from the ſame original, See 
JxOorARDYIJ v. a. to hazard or ex poſe to dan- 
ger. Uſed only in divinity, | 

JE'OPARDOUS, 4. expoſed to hazard or 
danger. | 


E'OPARDY, [ pron. ſipardy] /. hazard, or 


a ſtate wherein a perſon is expoled to extreme 


danger. \ 
To JERK, v. a. [gereccan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 


with a quick and violent blow, 

JERK, J a blow given with a kind of a 
ſpring and forcible quickneſs ; a ſudden ſpring 
a quick jolt that ſhocks, or ſtarts. 


JE'RKIN, /. | cyrtelkin, Sax. ] a jacket, 
Mart 
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JE'RSEY, an iſland in the Engliſh Chan- 
nel, 12 miles from the coaſt of Normandy in 
France, and 25 from the coaſt of Brittany, 
ſubject to the Engliſh. It is about 30 miles in 
circumference, and difficult of. acceſs, on ac- 
count of the rocks, ſands, and forts erefted 
for its defence. It contains 12 pariſhes ; and 
the chief town is St. Hilary, in the S. part of 
the iſland, It lies extremely well for trade in 
time of peace, and to annoy the French pri- 
vateers in time of war. It is well watered 
with rivulets, and is pretty well ſtocked with 
fruit-trees. They have a noted manufactory 
for woollen ſtockings and caps, and are till 
governed by the ancient Norman laws, the 
courts of England having no juriſdiction here. 

JERSEY, one of the United Provinces of 
N. America, bounded on the W. by Penfyl- 
vania, on the S. by Maryland, on the N. by 
New-York, and on the E. by the ocean-; and 

- 3s about 140 miles in length from N. to 8. 
and 60 in breadth from E. to W. The chief 
towns are Burlington, Perth-Amboy, and Eli- 
zabeth-town. It is divided into E. and W. 
Jerſey ; and the produce of both is Indian corn, 

Wheat, peaſe, beans, barley, oats, horſes, 
black-cattle, furs, and pipe- ſtaves. They ſend 
to the Caribbee iſlands bread, corn, ſalt, beef, 
pork, and fiſh; and, in return, receive rum, 
ſugar, and the other produce of thoſe iſlands. 
To England they ſend furs and ſkins; for 
which they have furniture and cloths in re- 
turn. 

JE'RSEY, /. [from the iſland of Jerſey, 
which is famous for ſpinning of yarn, and its 
ſtocking manufacture] a fine woollen yarn. 

JERU'SALEM, anciently Salem and Febus; 
among the Greeks and Latins it was known 
by the name of Selyma and Hieroſolyma, 
the capital of ſudæa or Paleſtine, in Aſia. 
It was a very famous city while the Jews inha- 
bited the country; and in its molt flouriſhing 
ſtate, it conſiſted of four parts, each being in- 
cloſed within its own walls, 1. The old city, 
which ſtood on Mount Zion, where king 
David built a palace. 2. The lower city, 
ſtyled alſo the Daughter of Zion, as being 
built after it; where king Solomon's palace 


ſtool, alſo Herod's theatre and amphitheatre, 4 


the latter capable of containing 80,000 perſons. 
g. The new city, moſtly inhabited by tradeſ- 
men and numbers of merchants. And 4. 
Mount Moriah, where Solomon's magnificent 
temple ſtood, But all this glory has long ſince 
been laid in the duſt, in exact conformity to 


pur Saviour's prophecy, particularly with te-“ 


gard to the latter, “that one ſtone of it ſhould 
not be left upon another.“ It lies thirty-five 
miles E. of the Levant fea, and ninety-four 
S. of Damaſcus; and itands on a high rock, 
the aſcents to which, on all ſides, are ex- 
ceedingly ſteep, except that on the N. and ſur- 
rounded with a deep valley encompaſſed with 


hills. 
JE'SSAMINE, /. See Ias NINE. 
Fo JEST, v. v. [goſticulor, Lat. ] to make 


12 perſon m 


JEW 


ol, per a 
expreſſion, a | odd or comical motions of the of SWELL 
body; to-ſpeak a thing one knows to be falſe, cious ſtones. 
purely to divert another, | EWS. EA 


JEST) J. any thing meant only to divert a 
perſon, or raiſe laughter; a witty or pointed 
turn of words, which diverts or raiſes Jaughter; 
the object of mirth or laughter; game; 5 
earneſt. ; 

- -JE'STER, / one given to witty turns in 
expreſſion, to ſarcaſms, to odd and comical 


fungus, ſo cal 
human ear. 
IEWS-S Te 
of a very larg 
in the earth: 
ing found in 8 
reſidence of je 


pranks ; 2 buffoon, or one formerly kept by JE'WS-HA, 
great perſons to divert them by his witty turns harp, from its 
or odd pranks. | 2 kind of muſi 


JE'SUITS, or rn So rETvof JESUS, x 
famous religious order in the Romiſh church, 
founded by Ignatius Loyola, a native of Gui, 
puſcoa, in Spain, who, in the year 1538, aſ. 
ſembled ten of his companions at Rome, 
principally choſen out of the univerſity of 
Paris, and made a propoſal ta them to form a 
new order : when, after many deliberations, 
it was agreed to add to the three ordinary 
vows of chaſtity, poverty, and obedience, a 
fourth, which was, to go into all countries 
whither the pope ſhould plenſe to ſend them, 


ear, made of ft 
founded by th 
when ſtruck | 
the breath. 
IF, com. [2 
a thing ; upon 
lowed by anot 
poſition, it imp 
or 1pon conditi 
I'GNEOUS, 
taming, emitti 


e. 
in order to make converts to the. Romiſh INI POT E 
church. Two years after, Pope Paul Ill. hing over fire, 
gave them a bull, by which he approved this I'GNIS FA 


new order, giving them a power to make 
ſuch ſtatutes as they ſhould judge convenient; 
on which, Ignatius was created genen of 
the order; which in a ſhott time ſpread ot 
all countries of the world, to which heat 
his companions, while he ſtaid at Rome, 


meteor ſeen 11 
places, in dark 
halations, whic 
ect a ſort of t 
by the commor 
or Jack with a 


from whence he governed the whole ſociety. ToI'GNITI 
This ſociety have rendered themſelves ſo ob- in fire, 
noxious during the laſt and prelent centuris [GNI'TIBL 
by their arts and intrigues, that they have been fr. 
ſuppreſſed in ſeveral kingdoms of Europe; [(GNI'TION 


Ladling or ſett 
2pplication of fi 
rel hot, withou 
IGNI'VOM 
N ting, or caſti 
IGNO'BLE, 
dot belonging to 
Worthleſe baſ 
apt led to perfor 
IGNO'BLY, 
e, or reproac 
IGNOMI/NI 


* 


Uerrcetul, diſh 


particularly in France and Portugal. 

JESUI'TICAL, [ jezwitical] a, belonging 
to the Jeſuits; after the manner of the Jeſuits; 
equivocal ; deceitful, 

JET, / [gagat, Sax. ] a very beautiful foſſl, 
of a firm and even ſtructure, a ſmooth ſur face, 
of a fine deep black colour, with a vein fe- 
ſembling wood, and found in ſmall maſſes 
lodged in clay. A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 

To JET, v. n. | jetter, Fr. ] to ſhoot for- 
ward, or. ſtand beyond the other parts; to Jut 
out. Figuratively, to intrude. To ſtrut. 

JET, or JET D'EAU, [pron. jet d'3] I. 


Fr.] 2 fountain, or contrivance which ſpouts IGNOMEN] 
water in the air. : to cauſe loſs c 
E'TTY, a. made of, er as black as jet. I UNOMIN) 
TEWEL / [ jewweelen, Belg. ] ! amt or honour: 
ſenſe, any ornament of great value, generally NORM 
applied to ſuch as were ſet with precious ſtones3 wed by a gran 


a gem or precious ſtone, Figuratively» * 
to perſons, to convey an idea of great eſtet 


and affection towards them. Jewe! Office, a: - de it contai 
office belonging to the Crown, has the rr. 55 2 perſon 
of weighing and faſhioning the king's 8 1NORANC 
and delivering it out by warrant from owl edge | 
lord chamberiain.. The principal officer it is a u 

will nat 


oe maſter of the Feel Mees who bal 
| Ns, | | 


IGN 
pf 4301. per 


ann. . . 

JE WELLER, / one who deals in pre- 
8. 
fade . aks, J. rough, tough, and thin 
fungus, ſo called trom a reſemblance of the 

ear, : 

Ms. Sroxk, . a foſſil, being the ſpine 

a very large urchin petrified by lying long 
the earth : it receives its name from its be- 
ing found in Syria, which was famous for the 

nce of Jews. | 

es HARP, . [of joue, Fr. a cheek, and 
ir, from its being held againſt the cheek ] 
„ kind of muſical inttrument uſed by the vul- 
rar, made of ſteel, held againſt the teeth, and 
ſounded by the motion of a ſpring, which, 
when ſtruck by the finger, vibrates againſt 
the breath. . 

IF, cn. (gif, Sax. ] granting or allowing 
i thing; upon condition, or ſuppoſition, Fol- 
loved by another ſentence that includes op- 
poſition, it implies whether or no; provided; 
or pon condition. 

|'GNEOUS, a, [igneus, Lat.] fiery; con- 


ier timing emitting» or having the nature of 
m ſire. 

i IGNIPOTENT, a. [ignipotens, Lat.] pre- 
Il, filing over fire, or powerful by means of fire. 

his To FA'TUUS, /. [Lat.] a common 
ike meteor ſeen in meadows, and other moiſt 
it; places, in dark nights, cauſed by viſcous ex- 
of ha/ations, which, being kindled in the air, re- 


ect a ſort of thin flame in the dark; called, 


ent by the common people, Will with the wiſp, 

mit or Jack with a lantborn. 

ety. To I'GNITE, v. a. [| from ignis, Lat. ] to ſet 

ob df are, oY 

ries , GNU TIBLE, 4. capable of being ſet on 

been br. 

we 3 IGNTTION, /. [ ignition, Fr.] the act of 
kindling or ſetting on fire. In Chemiſtry, the 

ing application of fire to metals, till they become 

uits; tel hot, without melting. ; 
1GNI'VOMOUS, a. [ ignivomus, Lat. ] vo- 

offil, Ning, or caſting out fire, 

face, VO BLE, a. [ignobilis, Lat.] mean, or 

n re · vt belonging to the nobility, applied to birth. 

uſſes Worthleſs, baſe, or not deſerving honour, 

: pt lied to perſons or things. 

t for- ICNO'BLY, ad. in a diſgraceful, mean, 

o ju ve, or reproachful manner, 

The _IGNOMI'NIOUS, a. [ ignominicſus, Lat.] 

517 Ce eclul. diſhonourable, reproachtul. 

pouts IGNOMI'NIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 


&t0 cauſe loſs of fame. 


| | (NOMINY, / C ignominia, Lat-] loſs of 
ane or honour; diſgrace, ſhame, or reproach, 
NORA MUS, J [Lat.] in Law, a word 
. "7 2 grand inqueſt, and written on the 
1 a dill, when they miſlike the evidence 
a... en Or not able to make good the 
Ha 't contains ; hence it ſignifies, hgura- 
os > Hon who knows nothing. 
1 Maron. £ { ignorans, Lat.) want 
1 „ „edge or inſtruction; unſkilfulneſs. 


bes, it is a want of knowledge of th 
which vill [4 tne laws, 


. FUE 

the penalty inflited on the breach of them: 
for every one, at his peril, is obliged to know 
the laws of the land. An infant, who is juſt 
arrived at the age of diſcretion, and who may - 
therefore be ſuppoſed to be ignorant of the 
law, is puniſhable for crimes; but at the fame 
time infants of tender age, who are naturally 
ignorant, are excuſed ; as are all perſons who 
are non compes mentis, as madmen and natural 


not excuſe a perſon from ſuffering 
| | 


A 


I'GSNORANT, a. { ignorans, Lat.] unlearn- 
ed; illiterate ; without knowledge; or with. 
out having an idea of ſome particular; unac- 
quainted with. 

I'GNORANTLY, ad. without knowledge, 
learning, or deſign. 

To IGNORE, v. e. [ ignore 


+ Lat. } not to 
know, or have an idea ofa thing. 

IGNO'SCIBLE, a. [ igno/cibilis, Lat.] par- 
donable, capable of pard ; 

J. H. S. theſe three letters are generally em- 
broidered on the velvet hanging of the com- 
munion tables in churches, and ſignify Fe/us 
Hominum Salvator, or ſeſus the Saviour of Men. 

JIG, . [giga, Ital.] a light, careleſs, quick 
dance or tune. 

Ta JIG, v. u. to dance a quick and light 
dance called a jig. 

IL, before words beginning with 7, ſtands 


HLT. / Lgilla, Iſl.] a woman who receives 
the addreſſes of a lover, gives him hopes, and 
deceives him, Uſed in contem 
of any woman. 

To JILT, v. a. to deceive a man by flat. 
tering his love with hopes, and afterwards 
leaving him for another, 

To JINGLE, v. ». [either corrupted from 
angle, or formed from the ſound] to clink, 
or make a noiſe like money, or other ſound. 
ing metal flung on a ſtone or other hard body. 
In Pottry or Style, applied to the ſound form- 
ed by ſeveral words or 
in the ſame letters. | 

JUNGLE, V the ſound made by money or 
other metal flung againſt a hard body. The 
ſound made by words ending in the ſame letters 
and ſyllables, applied to ſtyle. 

I'LCHESTER, a town o 
with a market on Wedneſdays, 
the river Yeovil, and is a town of great anti- 
quity, as appears by the Roman coins dug up. 
It once had 16 churches, now only two; is a 
corporation, ſends two members to parliament, 
and here the county gaol is kept. 
miles W. by S. of London. | 


pt or reproach 


ſyllables which end 


f Somerſetſhire, 
It is ſeated on 


It is 1233 


I'LEUM, , [Lat.] in Anatomy, the third 
and laſt of the ſmall guts, is ſituated below the 
navel, near the a ilei, whence its name. 
Its length is various, ſometimes not more 
than 15, ſometimes 20 ſpans or more. It 
begins where the vales of the jejunum ceaſe to 
be conſpicuous, and its end is where the larger 
inteſtines begin; at which place it is, in a very 
ſingular manner, inſerted into the left fide of 
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IL L 

'VLFRACOMB, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on 
the Severn Sea, almoit oppoſite to Swunſea, in 
Glamorganſhire, and has a ſafe harbour; it is 
131 miles W. by N. of London. 

I'LIAC, 4. e Lat.] cauſed by twiſt- 
os in the guts; belonging to the lower belly. 
The iliac paſſion is a kind of nervous colic, 
ſeated in the ileum, whereby one part of tbe 
gut enters the cavity of that part which is 
immediately below or above it. 

ILK, ad. eke; alſo; ſtill tetained in Scot- 
land, and denotes each. : 

ILL, a. [ contracted from evil, and retain- 
ing all its ſenſes] inconſiſtent with our duty, 
as citizens or chriftians ; contrary to good. 
Sick or difordered, Syxon. I is uſed 
with the moſt propriety when the health is not 
much impaired ; ick is applicable only when 
the body is greatly diſeaſed. I. too is moſt 
proper when in pain only; ict, when diſeaſ- 
ed: thus we ſay, he is 7/7 of the gout. but 
fe of a tever, [OR 

ILL, /. an action contrary to our duty, 
either to Cod or man; wickedneſs ; a miſ- 
fortune, 

ILL, ad. not well or rightly. * I at 
eaſe.” Dryd. Not able. able to ſuſ- 


ther ſubſtantive or adverb, implies defect, or 
ſomething bad and improper, either in qua- 
lity or condition. | 

ILLA'CERABLE, #2. D i/lacerabilis, Lat.) 
not to be torn. 

ILLA'CHRYMABLE, [1//: rymabl.] a. 
{illachrymabilis, Lat. | not capable of weeping. 

ILLA'PSE, /. | //iipjus, Lat. | the gradual 
or gentle entrance of one thing into another; 
a ſudden attack, or accident. 

ILLAQUEA'TION, {; { from#!/agres, Lat.] 
the act ot catching or enſnaring ; a ſnare or 
artifice made ufe of to entrap or catch, 

ILLA'TION; # | ///atis, Lat.] an inference, 
or concluſion drawn from premiſes. 

ILLA'TIVE, 3. | i/atus, Lat.] uſed to im- 
ply an inference or concluſion. 
II. LAU DABLE, a. | i/laudatilir, Lat.] un- 
wort hy of praiſe. 

ILLAU'DABLY, ed. in a manner not 
deſerving praiſe. | 

ILLE'GAL, a. [ina and legalis, Lat.] con- 
trary to law. 

ILLEGA'LITY, F. the quality of being 
unlawful, or contrary to law. 


ILLE'GIBLE, u. that which cannot be read. 


ly, or diſingenuous manner. 


1D 


ILL-FA'VOURED, 4. ugly; er dend er 
ILLI'BERAL, 3. [ iliber a N has 5 
generoſity, or gentility. _ [LLU'S] 


ILLI'BERALLY, ad. ina mean, 


of clearing 
20 author. 


niggard. 


ILLICIT, a. | iHlicitzs, Lat.] unlawful @ ILLU'ST 
contrary to any law. 0 planation. 
ILLUMITABLE, 2. [is and linen Lat, 1. LU 57 
not to be bounded or limited. : ®nineat for « 
ILLUMITABLY, ad. in ſuch a marie ILLU'ST 
as to be capable of no bounds, noble, or em 
ILLUMITED, 4a. | unbounded; Without ILLU'ST 
bounds, limits, or reftraint. rank, birch, 
ILLI'TERATE, 4. [illiteratus, lat] [LMINS' 


with a markt 
dirty bottom 
ly ſuffered gr 
W. hy I, ot | 
ILSLEY 
2 muKet on 
pleaſant valle) 
down: or teec 
country, It i 


without having received any improvements by 
learning or inſtruction ; unlearned, 
ILLI'TERATENESS, /. the fate of hay. 
ing never received any improvements trot 
learning. 8 
ILLNESS. /. any thing which is produe. 
tive of inconvenience; or deſtructive of our 
happineſs, applied to things natural, moral, 
and religious. Sickneſs or diſorder, applied 


to hea'th. IN, a con 

ILL-NA'TURE, / a natural diſpoſition n 
whereby a perſon is prone to do ill turns, nd IMAGE, / 
to thwart the happineſs of another, aitended of ny ober; 
with-a ſecret joy on the fight of any miſchief objects on the 
which befals another, and an entire iuleaf. ling erpreſſe 
molt common 


bility of any kindneſs received. 
ILL-NA'TURED, 4. habitually vatnd 
malicious, or miſchievous. 
ILL-NA'TUREDLY, ad. in a fel, 
froward, miſchievous manrer. 


or /ikeneſs; a 
in diſcourie ; a 
A { a 

fall; Led; r 
de worlhipped | 


To ILLU'DE, v. 4. {illudo, Lat. Jon MA 
to play upon; to jeer. 4 Meer 
To II. LU ME, v. a. [illuminer, Fr.) t IMAGERY 


ntively, a reſe 
y the imaging 
wt of the mind 
| IMA'CINA] 
1Ma2lnation or! 
IMAGINA” 
power or facult 
in or leparate | 
lenſes, in ſuch 
compound ideas 


ſupply with light; te brighten or adorn. 
To 'ILLU'MINE, v. 4. [ illuminer, Fr. 
to enlighten or make light; to ſupply with 
lights. Figuratively, to adorn. | 
To ILLU'MINATE, 2. a. | illuminer, Fr. 
to enlighten or ſupply with light. Figus, 
tively, io ſupply the mind with a power dl 
underſtanding any difficulty. J 
ILLUMINA'TION, /. [ i!luminalis, Lat, | 
the act of ſupplying with light; the caule of 


light; brightuels ; ſplendor ; light communi- 1 
cated to the mind by inſpiration. +. 
ILLU'MINATIVE, a. { iUluminatif, Fr. „ ie 


WIvance ; ſc] 
DD na. 
101 Aa GIN 
Ney; to concei 
* ot. 


MA'GINER 


int 


having the power to communicate light. 
ILLUMINA'TOR, /. [Lat.] one vo 
gives light; one who explains a difficult pats 
lage in an author, 
[LLU'SION, /. [ i/ſufpo, Lat.] a falſe ſhow 


, 


ILLEGI'TIMACY, %. the ſtate of a baſ- 
tard; the ſtate of baſtardy, 


ILLEGIFTIMATE, a. unlawully begot- | ILLU'SIVE, a. [| iltufus, Lat.] deceivi0s 


ten; or n»t begotten in wedlock; 
To ILLEGI'TIMATE, v. 2. in Law, to 
prove a perſon a baſtard. 


or appearance; error occaſizned by 2 {aiſe api 
pearance. 


IMB! CILF, 
frenoth, *pplied 
IMB:CFLIT 
& W2kneſs of m 


IBI BE, 


by falſe ſhow, 10 
"ILLU'SORY, 4. [illuſus, Lat.] frav% 
lent ; with an intention to deceive ; dect, 
To ILLU'STRATE, v. . [illafire, Lat! 


ILLEGI TIMATELY, ad. not begotten 


in wediock. © - [to brighten with light or honour. 
ILLEGLTIMA'TION, / the ſtate ofa 


baſtard, or of one not begotten in wedlock. 
ILLE'VIABLE, a. from /ever, Fr. | what 


cannot be levied, or exacted. os act of rendering a difficult paſlage a 


Figuta- 


. 8 1 ty 11 
tively, to explain or clear up 3 difficult) 


an author 


ILLUSTRATION, /. [illufration, F. 


IMB 
& underſtood 3 an expoſition or explana- 


a” LU'STRATIVE, a. having the quality 
of clearing up a difficult or obſcure paſſage in 
zn author. | 


ILLU'STRATIVELY, ad. by way of ex- 
l TARIOUS, 4. [ileftris, Lat.] noble; 
$.n:nent for titles, dignity, birth, or excellence. 
1LLUSTRIOUSLY, ad. in a conſpicuous 


noble, or eminent anner. ; 
1.LU'STRIOUSNESS, /. eminence of 
rank, birch, dignity, or good qualities. 

[I MINSTER, a town at Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated in a 
Girty bottom among the hills, and has former- 
I? {ufered greatly by fire, It is 1374 miles 
W. by §. of London. | 

1,SLEY EAST, a town of Berkſhire, with 
a muket on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated in a 
pleaſant valley, between two hills and excellent 
donn or feeding ſheep, being a fine ſporting 
cory. It is 535 myles W. of London. 

FN, a contraction uſed in diſcourſe for 1 


aw. 

IMAGE, {. [imago, Lat.] the appearance 
of «ny diert; an idea impreſſed by outward 
objects on the mind; a repreſentation of any 
thing exprefſed in painting, ſculpture, &c. 
molt commonly applied to ſtatues 5 a copy, 
or /ikeneſs; a lively deſcription of any thing 
in diſcourſe ; a picture drawn in the fancy; a 
falſe gad; or a ſtatue made to repreſent, and 
de worſhipped as, a god. 

To IMAGE, v. 4. to form a repreſenta. 
tn, lil;enels, or idea of a thing in the mind. 
IMAGERY, / ſtatues or pictures. Figu- 
ntyely, a reſemblance. Ideas formed purely 
" Fr] by the imagination, which have no originals 

wt of the mind, 

IMA'GINARY, a. exiſting only in the 
m2iuation or fancy, oppoſed to real. 

IMAGINA'TION, / C imaginatio, Lat.] a 
power or faculty of the ſoul, whereby it can 
pn or leparate the ideas it has received by the 
\ Lat] kene, in ſuch a manner as to form other 
* compound ideas, which have no reſemblance 


ly with 


x, Fr.) 
Figures 
ower ol 


mmuni- 


coatrwan 
I Ta. 7 . * 
70 A LINE, v. a. { imaginer, Fr.] to 
do conceive, Figuratively, to contrive, 
. 6 
' 


MA'GINER, J. ono who forms an idea in 


INI: E imbecillis, Lat.] wanting 

Meneth, *pplied both 10 body and mind. 
MBCCULITY, /. Cinbeciliiè, Fr ] frailty, 

& *22xneſs of mind or body. 

_ 2 INBI'BE, v. a. [ ?mbibs, Lat. ] to drink 

a ** itz to admit into the mind ; to drench 
IMbrBE 

up, or adſe 


r rh. 
INMRI Bi 1 5 
of EY 1 n [imbibirimr, Fr. ] the act 
* Kung Or WEIS up moliture, 


5 J. that which drinks in, ſucks 


IMM 
To IMBI'TTER, v. 4. to make bitter 3 
to deprive of happineſs or pleaſure. 

To IMBO'DY, v. 4. to cover with, or 
thicken to, a body; to bring together into one 
maſs or company:; to incloce. 

To IMBO'LDEN, wv. 4. to raiſe to confi- 
dence; to encourage, or make bold. 

To IMBO'SOM, | imbizom} v. a. to hold 
on the boſom ; to wrap in that part of a gar- 
ment which covers the boſom. Figuratively, 
to love with a warm affection and friendſhip. 

To IMBO'W, Ln v. a. toarch; to 
make in the form of an arch. 

To IMBO'WER, ¶ the ow is here pron. as 
in ow] v. à. to cover with a bower ; to cover 
with branches of trees, | 
I'MBRICATED, a. [from imbrex, Lat.] in 
Botany, formed in hellows, like thoſe of a 
gutter-tile, ; 

IMBRICA'TION, /, an hollow indenture, 
like that of a gutter-tile, 

To IMBRO'WN, v. 4. to make brown; 
or dark. 

To IMBRU'TE,. v. 4. to make like a 
brute, in quality or ſhape; to become brutiſh. _ 

To IMBRU'E, v. a. to ſteep, ſoak, or wet 
much and long. | 

To IMBU'E, v. a. [| imbuo, Lat.] td tiue- 
ture very deeply; to imbibe ; to dye, or im- 
pregnate with any liquor. | 

IMITABI LITY, /. [from imitabilis, Lat.] 
the quality of being imitable. 

I'MITABLE, a. [ imitadilis, Lat. ] worthy 
of being reſembled or imitated ; poſſible to 
be imitated or copied. 

To I'MITATE, v. 4. [ imitor, Lat.] to 
copy; to counterfeit, 

IMITA'TION, % the act of doing any 
thing with a view of making it like ſome- 
thing elſe. N | 

I'MITATIVE, &. [ imitativus, Lat.] in- 
clined to imitate ; copied from, or reſembling. 

IMITA'TOR, / [Lat. ] one who copies 
from, and endeavours to reſemble another. 

IMMA'CULATE, a. [| immaculatus, Lat.] 
without ſpot, ſtain, or crime ; pure or clear. 

To IMMA'NACLE, v. a. to put in ma- 
nacles ; to fetter, or confine. 

IMMA'NE, a. | immaris, Lat. ] vaſt; pro- 
digiouſly great. | 

I'MMANENT, a. [ immanent, Fr.] in- 
ternal ; or ſituated within the mind. 

IMMA'NITY, /. [ immanitas, Lat.] bar- 
barity ; cruelty. 

To IMMA'SK, v. a. to put in a maſk; 
to cover; to diſguiſe. | | 

IMMATE'RIAL, a, [ immateriel, Fr.] 
ſpiritual; diſtinct from, and not conſiſting of 
matter; of no importance or weight, The 


IMMATE'RIALLY, ad. in a manner not 
depending on matter. | 
IMMATE'RIALIZED, a. freed from or 


void of matter. 


IMMATE'RIALNESS, /. diſtinctneſs or 


freedom from matter. 
IMMATE'RIATE, à. not conſiſting of 
matter. 


t 


la ſenſe is branded as a barbariſmby Johnſon. - 
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IMM 


ter, 

IMMATURE, 2. [immaturus; Lat.] not 
ripe ; not porfect; too early, or before the 
natural time. : 

IMMATU'RELY, ad. too ſoon; before 
xipe, complete, or exiſtent. 

IMMATU'RENESS, or IMMATU'RI- 
TY, J unripeneſs. 

IMMEABT'LITY, / [from immeabilis, 
Lat. | want of power to paſs, or make itſelf 
a paſiage, applied to fluids. 

IMME'ASBRABLE, [| immezurabic}] 
not to be meaſured ; not to be conceived. 

IMME'ASURABLY, [ immezwrably] ad, 

ond all comprehenſton or conception. 

IMMECHA'NICAL, [| immekdnikal] a. not 
according to the laws of mechanics. 

IMME'DIACY, / the quality of acting 
without the intervention of any other 
means. . 

IMME'DIATE, @- [inmediate, Fr.] in 
ſuch a ſtate with reſpe& to ſomething elſe, as 
© have nothing between; without any thing 
intervening; not acting by ſecond cauſes. In- 
ant, or preſent, applied to time. 

IMME'DIATELY, ad. without the in- 
terventien of any otly:r cauſe or event; in- 
ſtantly; without delay, 

IMME'DIATENESS, /. preſence, applied 
to time. The ſtate or quality of being with- 
out any ſecond or intervening cauſe, 

IMME'DICABLE, a. [ immedicabilis, Lat.] 
not to be healed or cured. 

IMME'MORABLE, a. 
Lat. } not worth remembering. 

IMMEMO'RIAL, a. not within the me- 
mory of any perſon living ; ſo ancient as not 
to be eaſily traced with any degree of certainty. 
In a Legal ſenſe, a thing is ſaid to be of time 
immemorial, that was before the reign of king 
Edward II. | 

IMME'NSE, a. [immenſus, Lat.] unbound- 
ed; not to be comprehended ; infinite. 

IMME'NSITY, / [immenjfite, Fr.] un- 
bounded or incomprehenſible greatneſs. 

IMME'NSURABLE, a. impoſſible to be 

ſured; infinite. E 
meaſured; in 

IMMENSURABLLITV. / impoſſibility 
of being meaſured. 

To IMME'RGE, v. a. [immergo, Lat.] to 
plunge or put under water. | 

IMME'RSE, a. [| immer ſus, Lat.] buried 
covered; ſunk deep. 


a, 


[ immenorabilis, 


To IMME'RSE, v. a. {immergo, Lat.] to 


put under water; to ſink deep, or cover; to 
plunge, fink, or keep depreſſed. 
{MME'RSION, /. | immerfio, Lat.] the 
aft of plunging any thing in water, or any 
ether fluid, beyond its ſurface; the ſtate of 
finking or being ſunk in liquor below its fur- 
face. The ſtate of being overwhelmed, applied 
to the mind. 
IMMETHO'DICAL, a. 
' regularity, or method. 
IMMETHO'DJCALLY, ad. in an irregu- 


lar manner. 


without order, 


| 


I'MMINENT, a. [immizers, Lat.] hang- 


| 


IMP 


ing over one's head ; threaten 


plied always to fomerhing ill, u „ hee 
0 i E, v. a. i ; iti 
3 Seldom uſed. Tr 2h To. 2 = 
I INU TON, J from Imi 
diminution, decreaſe, leflening. : 1 1 NI 1173 
IMMI SCIBLE, a. not ca able of he; ſen in degree 
mixed. A word uſed by the W 65 oſ Clariſe (init - 26 
IMMI'SSION, /. [ inmiſſio, Lat. die a 0 IMPA'IR, 
ſending in, oppoſed to emiſſtor. poirer, degre 
To IMMI'X, v. 4. to mix together; to join IMPA'IR? 
or unite, : cay of ſtrengt 
IMMI'XABLE, a. not to be mixed toge⸗ IMpa LP. 
ther. | to be felt, or | 
IMMOBPFLITY, /. [from inmobilis, Ly | IMPA'NN 


a quality of body, whereby it is rendered inca. 
2 - 8 ; a ſtate of reſt, 
'DERATE, a. [ inmoderatus 
exceſſive; exceedi * 25 2 8 
IMMO'DERATELY, ad. in an exceflive 
degree or manner. | 
IMMODERA'TION, / [ immeaderating 


writing down 
Unt, or ſchedi 
moned by the 
ſervice as jurnt 

To IMP A! 
Ital. | to rende 
u ſuppoſed to 


Fr. | want of keeping to a due mean ; excels, [MPARIT 
IMMO'DEST, a. { immedeſte, Fr.] unchte, of two thines e 

or inconſiſtent with modeſty ; obſcene. To IMPA'E 
IMMO'DESTY, /. [ immodeſlie, Fr.] wat common; to n 

of modeſty, or of a regard to chaſtity and de. a park. 

cenc y. IMPA'RLA 


To 'MMOLATE, v. a. [immole, Lat.] to 
ſacrifice, or kill in ſacrifice. 
IMMOLA'TION, / { immolation, Fr.] the 
act of ſacrificing, or killing, as an offering u 
God ; the thing offered in ſacrifice. 
IMMO'RAL, à. inconſiſtent with, or con. 
trary to, the laws of morality ; bad or unjuſt. 
IMMORA'LITY, /, an action inconſiſtent 


in court, for a 
anſwer the deſe 
tif's action, an 
til another day 
Court, 

To IMPA'R 
kran, give, or e 
IMPART] 


with our duty towards men ; want of virtue. Mt any bias or 
IMMO'RTAL, a. [| immortalis, Lat.] not IMPARTIA 

capable of dying; living for ever; never end- partialiie, Fr. 

ing: perpetual, tout any b. 
IMMORTA'LITY, / a ftate which has no Jurice, 

end; an exemption from death; that which IMPA'RTIA 

makes immortal. inner free fror 
To IMMO RTALIZ E, v. a. immortal e IMPA'RTIB 

Fr, ] to make immortal; to perpetuate, or make Fic may be 


part; without p 
IMPA'SSA BI 
TVPASSIBI'1] 
de quality or pr 
eternal injury c 
IMPA'SSIBL 
Ke of ſufferin 
IMPA'SSION 
&'1tamed with 
INPA'STE D, 
DIPATIENG 
ce, Fr.] inabi 
Without complain 
MPA'TIEN: 
N. not able to 
er any other j: 
Nut; vehement 
MPA TIE NI 
FA iatenſeneſa. 
* 5 
f N eagerneſs, « 
do IMpz W?) 
u a2 boſtag 


the fame of a perſon endleſs. 
IMMO RTALLV, ad. without death; 
without ceaſing or ending. 
IMMO'VEABLE, a. not to be forced from 
or taken out of its place; not to be ſhaken r 
affected. ; 
IMMO'VEABLY, ad. in a ſtate not to bt 
ſhaken or affected. f 
IMMU'NITY, /. | immunite, Fr.] di- 
charge from any duty or obligation. 
To IMMU'RE v. a. [emmurer, old Fr. b 
incloſe within a wall; to impriſon ; to confine. 
IMMU'RE, /. a wall or incloſure. . 
IMMUTABLULITY,/. [ immutabilitar;Lat.} 
freedom from change or alteration. 
IMMU'TABLE, a. not ſubject to change d 
alter, 
IMMU'TABLY, ad. without altering ® 
changing; in a manner not ſubject to change 
or aiter. : ; 
IMP. / [imp, Brit.] an inferior devil; 2 


emiſſary of the devil. Allo, a fon; 2 


» 
y 2! 


IMF 


ers ine. — a. [ impio, Brit.] to lengthen 
by the addition of ſomething elſe. 2 j 
To [MPA'CT), v. 4. Inpactur, Lat. ] to drive 
ar force the particles of a body cloſer together. 
To IMPA'IR, v. 4. [empirer, Fr.] to leſ- 
en in degree, quality, quantity, or worth ; to 
-miniſh ; to injure; to make worſe. 
ST MPA'IR, / a decay, or decreaſe; loſs of 
power, degree, Or quality. 5 
[MPAIRMENT, /. a decay; injury; de- 
.. of ſtrength. ; 
1 AL Fakl E, a. [ impalpable, Fr. ] not 
b de felt, or perceived by the touch. 
MPA NNELLING, / in Law, fignifies the 
writing down or entering into a parchment, 
1+. or ſchedule, the names of a jury, ſum- 
none by the ſheriff to appear for ſuch public 
ſervice as juries are employed in. ; 
To IMPA'RADISE, v. a. [ imparadiſare, 
Ia. to render as happy as the ſtate of paradiſe 
li ſuppoſed to be. : 

IMPA'RITY, / diſproportion; the exceſs 
« tes thines compared together; oddneſs. 
Vo MPA RR, v. a, to ſeparate from a 
common ; to make a park of; to incloſe with 


2 park. \ 

PA RLANCE, . in Law, is a petition 
in court, fora day to conſider or adviſe what 
anſuer the defendant ſhall make to the plain- 
tf ation, and is the continuance of the cauſe 
til another day, or a longer time given by the 
Court, 

To IMPA'RT, v. a. | impartior, Lat.] to 
ant, give, or communicate a part. 
IMPARTIAL, [imparſhial] a. juſt; with- 
ut any bias or undue influence. 
IMPARTIA'LITY, [imparſhidiity] ſ. im- 

alits, Fr.] the act of diſtributing juſtice 
wihout any bias or undue influence; ſtrict 
uiice, 

INPA'RTIALLY, [| impdrſbially}] ad. in a 
manner free from any bias. ws 
IMPA'RTIBLE, a. { impartible, Fr.] that 
wich may be communicated or beſtowed in 
part ; without parts, 


NPA'STED, a. covered with paſte. 
IMPA'TIENCE, f impaſhence] . | impa- 
Pence Fr. ] inability of ſuffering pain or delay 
wtout complaint. | 
PATIENT, [ impaſhent ] a. { impatiens, 
n got able to endure or bear delay, pain, 
or any other incouvenience, without com- 
2 e renemently agitated by paſſion; eager. 
MPATIENTLY, [irpd/bently] ad. with 
Fat intenſeneſs, application, or ardour, With 
du eagerneſe, or longing deſire. | 
Lo IMPa WN, Y. a. to give a perſon 


- 


IM 


[curity, for the performance of certain condi. 
ti | 


ions. 

To IMPE'ACH, [pronounced in this word 
and its derivatives imperoly} [ empecher, Fr.] 
v. 4. to hinder. In Law, to accuſe a perſou 
of being guilty of a crime. 

IMPE'ACHABLE, a. worthy of being found 
fault with ; accuſable. 

IMPE'ACHMENT, . | empechement, Fr.] 
an hindrance, or obſtacle. A public accuſation 
or charge of being guilty of ſome crime, 

To IMPE'ARL, | imperl,] v. a. to adorn 
with pearls, or ſomething reſembling pearls. 
IMPE'CCABLE, a. [| impeccadilis, Lat.] 
finleſs ; exempt from the pothbility of ſinning. 
To IMPE'DE, v. 4. | impedio, Lat. | ww 
hinder ; to ſtop. 

IMPE'DIMENT, /. | impedimentum, Lat.] 
an hindrance, obſtacle, or motive which readers 
the performance of a thing difficult or impoſ- 
ſible. SyNoN. There ſeems to be a grada- 
tion in the words impediment, obſtacle, and ob 


feruction, The impediment ſtays; the obftacie 


reſiſts; the ob/Irufion puts an entire ſtop to. 
We ſay, remove the 7mpediment ; ſurmount the 


ſmall impediments ſometimes prove ſuch c- 
flacles, as ob/trutt our beſt endeavours. 
To IMPE'L, v. 4. | impello, Lat.] to drive 
on; to make a thing move; to act upon with 
force. 

LMPE'LLENT\,/. [ /mpellens, Lat.] a power 
which acts upon any thing with force. 
To IMPE'ND, v. z. | impendo, Lat.] to 


plied to ſome evil: 
IMPE'NDENT, a. [impendens, Lat. ] fuſs 
pended or hanging over; very near. 

IMPE'NDENCE, J the ſtate of hanging 
over, or being near. 

IMPENETRABULITY, | impenttrabilite, 
Fr. | the quality of not being pierceable. Hard- 
neſs, or a ſtate not ſuſceptible of tender affec- 
tions, applied to the mind. 

IMPENETRABLE, a. impenetrabilis, Lat.] 
not to be pierced or entered by any outward 
force; not admitting to enter. Not to be known 
or diſcovered, applied to things and perſons. 
Not to be moved, or affected, applied to the 
mind. 

IMPE'NETRABLY, ad. with ſo much 
hardneſs as not to give entrance to any thing 
driven by external force. Not to be removed 
by inſtruction, applied to defects of the under- 
standing. Impenetrably dull.” Pope. 

IMPE'NITENCE, or IMPE'NITENCY, 
/ | impenitence, Fr.] a ſtate of mind wherein 
a perſon continues m fin, without any ſorrow, 
or ſenſe of divine love or mercy. 

IMPE'NITENT, a. [ impenizent, Fr. ] not 
grieving or repenting of fin. 

IMPE'NITENTLY, ad. without repenp 
ance, or ſhewing any ſorrow of fin. | 

IMPE'NNOUS, 4. without wings. 

I'MPERATE, a. [ imperatxs, Lat.] done 
with conſciouſneſs, or the direction of the 


a n bo 


dug, or @ thing as pledge and ſe- 


will. ** Imperate acts. Hate. 
| IMPE'RA- 
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obſtacle; take away the sb/trud&ion.—Even 


hang over, threaten, or be near; generally ap- 
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IM P 
IMPERATIVE, 2. [imperativnus, Lat.] 

„ commanding, or expreſſing command. The 
imperative mood in Engliſh is formed either 
with auxiliary words, implying a command, 
requeſt, or permiſſion, or by putting the word 
after the verb, which in other moods comes 
before it. Thus Peter runs, is the indicative ; 
but rw: Peter, or let Peter ran, is the impera- 
tive. Let is prefixed only to the third perſon 
fiagular, and to the firſt and third perſons 
plural; as ler him hear; let us regard; let them 


repent. | ; 

IMPERA'TOR, /. [Lat.] in Roman An- 
tiquity, a title or honour conferred on victo- 
rious generals by their armies, and afterwards 

confirmed by the ſenate. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLE, a. | imperceptisle, Fr.] 
not to be ſeen or perceived either by the mind, 
eye, or other ſenſes; very ſmall or minute. 

IMPERCE'PTIBLENESS, /, the quality 
of not being perceived either by the mind or 
ſenſes. » . | 

IMPERCE'PTIBLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be perceived either by the mind or ſenics, 

IMPE'RFECT, . | imperfe&zs, Lat. | not 
quite finiſhed ; not complete; wanting ſome- 
thing; defective; frail. | 

IMPERFE'CTION, / [| imperfection, Fr.] 
a defect, failure, or fault, whether natural or 
moral. 

IMPE'RFECTLY, ad. not fully or com- 
pletely ; with deſects or failure. 

IMPE'RFORABLE, 2. not 
through. 

IMPE'RFORATE, a. not pierced or bored 
thraugh ; without a hole or cavity running 
through. 

IMPERIAL. a. [imperialis, Lat.] poſ- 
ſeſſed of the, ſtate of an emperor or empreis ; 
higher than royal, though ſometimes uſed for 
it. Jmperial paper is a large kind of fine 
writing-paper. 

IMPE'RIALIST, / a perſon who is a ſub- 
ject to the emperor of Germany. 

IMPE'RIOUS, a. | imperiofus, Lat.] com- 
manding in an haughty and inſolent manner; 

overbearins; powerful; proud. 

IMPE'RIOUSLY, ad. with pride of autho- 
rity ; in an inſolent manner. 

IMPE'RIOUSNESS, /. the exerciſe of au- 
thority ; a haughty, rigid, and inſoleat ſtretch 
of power and command, 

IMPE'RISHABLE, a. [ imperiſſzble,F. | not 
to be deſtroyed by force, or impaired by time. 

IMPE'RSONAL, a. | imper/onalis, Lat.] in 
Grammar, uſed only in the third perſon ſingu- 
lar, or not having all the perſons, applied to 
verbs. The Engliſh imperſonal is borrowed 
from the Saxon, and is expreſſed by 77 before 
the verb; as “ thundered; buyt thunrode, 
Sax.“ Beſides which, we ſometimes expreſs this 
verb L / one ; as One told me. One had better. 

IMPE'RSONALLY, ad. iv Grammar, after 
the manner of a verb which is not uſed in all 
the perſons. 

IMPE'RTINENCE, or IMPE'RTINEN- 
CY, /. [ impertinexee, Fr.] that which has no 


1 de bored 


1 


[relation to the matter in hand; fle. . IMPLAL 
— thought; erat "ones er perſuade, 
from not talking to the purpoſe, or * I'MPLE) 
intruſion; a tr.fle. tool or inſtru 

IMPERTINENT, a, | impertinent IMPLE”? 
no relation: o the matterin 2 = — . a(t of filling, 
troubleſome, by enquiring into things which 90 [MPLE'X 
not concern a perſon ;*tcoliſh; trifling. Sy xox. confitting of 1 
Impertinent means meddling with and intrug. v To I'MPL 


inſold or invo 
or entangle by 
{MPLICA 
ſtate of a thin 
by deing folde 
an inference ir 
erpreſſed. 
IMPLI'CTT 
gled, or compl. 
underſtood, an 
ence; reſting o 
thor?ty of anott 
IMPLI'CIT 
Included, but n. 
tor; or barely 


ing into what no way concerns us. In pudent 
implies ſhameleſſneſs or wantof modeſty, Sau 
means inſolent and abuſive. | „ 

IMPE'RTINENT, / a perſon who is trou- 
bleſome by enquiring into, or meddling with 
things that do not concern him. | f 

IMPE'RTINENTLY, ad. without relation 
to the matter in hand; in a troubleſome man. 
ner, by euquiring into things that do not cou. 
cern one. 

IMPE'RVIOUS a. [ impervius, Lat.] not 
to be pierced or penetrated ; not acceſſible. 
_ IMPE'RVIOUSNESS, / [ trom imperviu, 
Lat. ] the ſtate or quality of not admitting any 
pailage or entrance, 


IMPE'TRABLE, a. [impetrabilis, Lat. * PLOT 
poſſible 5 be attained. a 3 . Pr - 
IMPETRA'TION, / [impetration, Fr, peg 
the act of obtaining by EE j l hs LOREF 
IMPETUO'SITY, /. | impetwoſitas, lat] REY 
excels of ſtrength, force, violence, or rage. fl 10 
IMPETU'OUS, 2. Ctrom impctus, La.) 3 
violent; fierce, furious; vehement. | 4 0 IMPLY & 
IMPE'TUOUSLY, ad. in a violent ors NN 
rious manner, HUT 


ferner, Fr.] to ki 
bo corrupt or ſedu 
MPO'LITIC 
vt uſing forecaſt 
IMPOLI'TIC, 
c without art © 
Mm Inſt the bai 
Mprudently, 

IMPORO'SIT 


tho? 


IMPE"TUOUSNESS, /. violence; fury. 

I' MPETUS, /, the force by which a body 
moves in any direction after being impelled by 
another; a violent effort. 

IMPI'ETY, /. [ impieras, Lat.] a ſtate of 
open oppoſition to the laws of Gop, attended 
with want of reverence, and neglect of the du- 
ties of religion; ungodlineſs; irreligion. 

To IMPI'GNORATE, v. a. | impignory 
Lat.] to pawn or pledge. 

To IMPI'NGE. v. u. [inpirgy, Lat.] to 
fall or ſtrike againſt ; to claſh. 

To IMPI'NGUATE, v. 4. to fatten ot 


out pores or ir 
IWMYROUS 
7 ho 7 , 
= detween Its D 
0 INPO'RT, 


make fat into one cou. 
” 0 * .* ON Mercs 

I'MPIOUS, 2. | impius, Lat.] without de- I I; 

votion ; without reverence to Gop or religious eue mea; 
dures, 1008 ws 


I'MPIOUSLY, ad. in a prophane, wicked 
manner. 

I'MPIOUSNESS, /. See InP1ETY. 

IMPLACABI LIT V. /. the quality of vt 
being appeaſed or reconciled to a perſon that has 
offended us; irrecoacileable enmity. 

IMPLA'CABLE, a. [ implacadilis, Lat. ] not 
to be pacified or reconciled. 

IMPLA'CABLY, ad. with malice or anger 
not to be pacified, 


WC; ten , 
© dency 


: © drought from 
g nit) RTANCE 
wy 0 lenificat 
„ or affair; ce 


We 


To IMPLA'NT, v. 4. to put a plant into lupe * momen 
the ground. Figuratively, to eſtabliſh or fit! ing = 2 TIOd 
applied to the mind, &c. ©« ſetting s 8000s into 

IMPLANTA'TION, J the ad 2 — rok 
or planting; the act of introducing 21% ** Ke. SS, 4 


in the mind. 


IMPLA* 


IMP 
IMPLAU'SIBLE, a? not likely to ſeduce! 
de. | 
* Pr LEMENT, Je [implementum, Lat.] any 
tool or inſtrument belonging to mechanics. 

IMPLE'TION, // [ from impleo, Lat.] the 
act of filling. or the ſtate of a thing that 1s full. 

IMPLE'X, a. open: Lat, ] complicated ; 
ine of variety or change; intricate. 

Ae MpliC x. v. a. [ implico, Lat. ] to 
--fald or involve. Figuratively, to embarraſs 
le by variety. | 
8 kleid, F [ implicatio, Lat.] the 
dete of a thing whoſe parts are kept together 
dy deins folded over each other, or entangled 5 
- inference included in an argument, but not 

expreſſed. 

IMPLICIT, 4. [implicitus, Lat.] entan- 
eled, or complicated with tacitly compriſed or 
vaderſtood, and to be gathered only by infer- 
ence; reting on another, or taken up on the au- 
thority ot another, without any examination. 

IMPLICITLY, ad. by inference, becauſe 
included, bur not expreſſed z without examina- 
ton; or barely on the authority of another. 

To IMPLORE, v. a. | imploro, Lat.] to 
entreat with prayers 3 to aſk or beg with great 
earnednefs and ſubmiſſion, 

IMPLO'RER, { one that requeſts or en- 
greats with earneſtneſs. 

IMPLUVIOUS, a. { impluvius, Lat.] wet 
with tam. | 
To IMPLY', v. a. | implico, Lat.] to include 
as 2 Conſequence, but not in expreſs terms. 


u- To IMPOI'SON, | impoizon}] v. a. [empoi- 
| e, Fr, | to kill with poiſon, Figuratively, 
ny, ko corrupt or ſeduce. 
ody MPO'LITIC, or IMPOLI'TICAL, a. 
| by ft uting forecaſt ; indiſcreet. 
IMPULI'TECALLY, or IMPO'LITICLY, 
e of without art or diſcretion z without guard- 
aded juz arhinſt the bad confequence of an action; 
t du- mprudently, 1 
MPORO'SITY, /. the quality of being 
orm lan pores or interſtices between the parts. 
Jn INPOROUS, 4. free from pores or inter- 


bees between its parts. 

To NPO RT, v. a. { imports, Lat.] to bring 
dds into one country from another, applied 
p commerce, Imperſonally, from importer, 
.toimply, mean, or ſigniſy; to produce as 


Meg ence 


INPORT, /. moment, weight, or con- 
mee; tendency, Any thing brought from 


PORTABLE, a. that which may by 
, * drought from abroad. 

e RTANCE, / | importance, Fr.] the 
nung or lenification af a word; a matter, 
er Wer; conſequence, value, or mo- 


\ ; 4 * . 
wth RTANT, a, Important, Fr.] of 
upon moment, or conſequence. 
= [A TION, / the act or practice of 
is goods into one kingdom from ano- 
e j 
mY 0 NrLEss, a. of no moment or conſe- 


* 


IMP 
IMO RTUNATE, a. [ importunus, Lat.] 
1equeſting with great earneſtneſs and frequency. 
Figuratively, not to be repulſed or denied. 
IMPO'RTUNATELY, ad. with inceſſant 
and earneſt requeit. | 
IMPO'RTUNATENESS, , inceſſant and 
earneſt requeſt, or ſolicitation. 
' To IMPORTU'NE, v. a. [ importrnes, Lat.] 
to requeſt with earneſtneſs and trequency ; to 
teize or wear out with inceſſant and earneſt re- 
weſt. 
IMPORTU'NELY, ad. with earneftneſs 


and frequency; troubleſomely ; unſeaſonably, 
or. improperly. 

IMPORTU'NITY, /. [importunitas, Lat.] 
earneſt and incefjant entreaty. | 

To IMPO'SE, | the s in this word and its de- 
rivatives is pronounced like z—impize] v. @. 
[ impoſer, Fr.] to lay on as a burthen; to exact 
as a puniſhment; to enjoin as a law or duty; to 
cheat or deceive. In the univerſities, to give a 
taſk as a puniſhment for ſome miſdemeanour. 

IMPO'SEABLE, 4. to be enjoined as a law 


or rule. 


IMPO'SER, /. one who commands; one 


one who cheats or tricks. b 
IM POSITION, / | impeſitio, Lat. ] the act 
of lay ing or putting any thing on another. The 
act of giving or affixing. The commanding any 
thing as a law or duty. Conſtraint or opprei- 
ſion. A cheat, trick, or impoſture. Impoſtion 
of hands \s a religious ceremony, in which a 
biſhop lays his hands upon the head of a perſon 
in ordination, confirmation, or in uttering a 
blefling. This alſo was a Jewiſh ceremony, in- 
troduced not by any divine authority, but by 
cuſtom ; it being the practice of theſe people, 
whenever they prayed tor any perſon, to lay their 
hands on his head. Our Saviour obſerved the 
ſame ceremony, both when he conferred his 
bleſſing on the children, and when he cured the 
ſick, The apoſtles alſo laid hands on thoſe 
upon whom they conferred the Holy Ghoſt. 
IMPO'SSIBLE, a. | impeſſid/e, Fr.] not to 
be done, attained, or practiſed. 
IMPOSSILBI'LITY, /. | impoſibilite, Fr.] 
the ſtate of being impracticable, or beyond any 
one's power io do; that which cannot be done. 
I'MPOST, {the 0 is pronounced long | / 
[ impoſt, Fr.] a toll; cuſtom paid tor goods or 
merchandize, Uſed in the plural, in Archi- 
tecture, for that part of a pillar, in vaults and 
arches, on which the weight or ſtreſs of tlie 
whole building beareth. 


abſceſs; to gather, or form a cyſt or bag, applied 
to matter. Actively, to afflict with an im- 
poſthume. | 

IMPOSTHUMA'TION, /. the act of form- 
ing an abſceſs, gathering, or cyſt ; the ſtate in 
which an impoſthume is formed. 

IMPO'STHUME, J a collection of matter 
in any part of the body. 


| IMPO'STOR, /. | impofteur, Fr.] ene who 


deceives or cheats by aſſuming a falſe cha- 
racter, | 


ITY 


IMPO'S 


who lays any heavy fine or duty on another; 


To IMPO'STHUMATE, v. . to form an 
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OF - 
'IMPO'STURE, /, [impoftura, Lat.] à cheat, 
committed by giving perſons or things a falſe 
character or appearance. ; 
' I'MPOTENCE, or I'MPOTENCY,  /. 
want of power, either of body or mind. Rage, 
including the idea of not being able to reſtrain 
it. Incapacity to propagate. | 
I'MPOTENT, 2. impotens, Lat.] not able, 
not having ſufficient ſtrength to perform a 
ching, applied both to the mind and the body; 
weak ; diſabled by nature or diſeaſe; without 
2 power to reſtrain ; without virility. 
I'MPOTENTLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews want of power. \ | 
To IMPO'V ERISH, v. a. | appawwvrir, Fr. | 
to make poor, To render untruitful, applied 
to land. 


f 


IMPO'/VERISHMENT, / want of riches ; | 


mean and low circumſtances. 
To IMPOU'ND, v. 4. to ſhut up in a pound 
or pinfold; to confine or incloſe in a pound. 
To IM POWER, v. a. See EMrOwr R. 


IMPRA'CTICABLE, v. a. | impradticable, | 


Fr. | not to be done or practiſed; not to be 
overned or managed. 

IMPRA'CTICABLENESS, /. impoſſibility 
of performing or practiſing. 

To 'MPRECATE, v. a. [ imprecor, Lat.] to 
pray forevil to befal one's ſelf, orothers ; to curſe. 

IMPRECA'TION, /. a curſe. 

IU'MPRECATORY, 4a. containing wiſkes of 
evi}, or curſes. 

To IMPRE'GN, ſche g is mute] v. a. to 
make fruitful, applied to women, To fill with, 
or make fertile with any quality, applied to 
things. 

IMPRE“CNABLE, a. [imprenable, Fr.] 
not to be ſtormed or taken, applied to forts. 
Net to be ſhaken, moved, or overcome, applied 
to the mind. 

To IMPRE'GNATE, v. a. to fill with young, 

or make fruitful, applied to animals. To ſa- 
turate, or fill, applied to fluids, 

IMPREGNA'TION, /. the act of making 
fruitful, applied to animals. The act of filling 
with any quality ; ſaturation, applied to liquors. 

To IMPRE'SS, v. a. [ impreſjum, Lat.] to 
print or mark by preſſure. To torce a perſon 
to enter either as a ſailor or ſoldier. Figura- 
tively, to fix deep, applicd to the mind. 

IMPRE'SS, a print or mark made by preſ- 
ſure; an effect; a mark of diſtinRtion, charac- 
ter, or ſtamp; the act of ſorcing into any ſer- 
vice—now commonly preſs. 

IMPRE'SSION, /. [ impre//io, Lat.] a mo- 
tion which produces ſome perception, applied 
to the organs of ſenfe, or the mind. The act 
of preſſing one body upon another; a ſtamp or 
8 made by preſſure; operation or in- 

uence. 

IMPRE'SSIBLE, a. that which may be 
prefied ; liable to be forced into the ſervice, or 
preſſed 

IMPRI' MIS, firſt of all, or in the fitſt place. 

To IMPRINT, v. 4. | imprimer, Fr.] to 
mark any ſubſtance by preſſure; to ſtamp 


IMP 


ing ; to fix in the mind or memory, 88 
To IM PRI SON, the s in this and gert IMP 
word is pron. like a] v. a. [ empriſonner, r.] kaution. 
to confine in priſon ; to confine, reſtrain, or IMPFE 
deprive of freedom. | or prepal 
IMPRISONMENT, ,. [empriſon calamity 
Fr.] the act of confining a Ws N  IMPR 
the ſtate of a perſon or thing under conf ne. gs. J 
ment, | or Our 11 
IMPROBABI'LITY, /. want of like actions, 
hood ; impoſſibilit of being proved. vo % 1 MPU 
IMPRO'BABLE, a. [improbabilir, Lat.] [ ap 
unlikely, | a ny oa ” 
IMPRO'BABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 25 A hes 
cannot be proved. | on 
IMPRO BITV, /. { imprebitas, Lat.] want MPI 
of honeſty. f fected with 
IM PROPER, 45 [ improprius, Lat. ] not fit , ma 
or qualified; not ſuited to the uſe it is deſigned upon 
for not juſt; not accurate. e 
MPRO'PERLY, ad. not fitly ; unſeaſan- ey 3 
ably; in an inaccurate manner; inconſiſtent]y, "0 


derivatives 1 
attack; to 0 


To IMPRO'PRIATE, v. 4. to convert any 
thing public to private uſe ; to arrogate, or af. 


ſume, as belonging to one's ſelf, In Canon IMPU G 
Law, to transfer the poſſeſſions of a church into 5 yes py 
the hands of a layman. W 18. 

IMPROPRIA'TION, / [ impropriatio, Lat.] * 3 


a parſonage, or ecclefiaſtical living, the profit 
of which are in the hands: of a layman; in 
which caſe it ſtands diſtinguiſhed from appr: 
Priations, which is where the profits of a benefice 
are in the hands of a biſhop, college, &c. tho 
theſe terms are 7 5 often uſed promiſcuouſly. 


IMPROPRIA'TOR, /. a layman who bag 


or force give 
acting upon 
motive acting 
enemy, 
IMPU'LS] 
tion of a body 
fluence, appli 


the poſſeſſion of the lands of the church. IMPU'Ls] 
IMPROPR“ ETV, /, [ impropriets, Fr.] the power * 
any thing which is unfit for the end it is al- IMPU'NT7 
figned, and unſuitable to the perſon to whom or exemption f 
it is applied; an application of a word in a PKE | 


ſenfe inconſiſtent with the rules of grammar. 


that ſanRicy 
To IMPRO'VE, [the o in this word and anctity, 


the laws of reli 


its derivatives is ſounded like oo; as improotty ture. Foul, n 
improovement, improover, &c.] v. 4. to a- quors. i 

vance or raiſe a thing from a bad ſtate to one IMpUREL. 
of greater perfection; to advance in goodnels > chattity, Wi) 


learning. 


IMPU'R i 
IMPRO'VEABLE, a. capable of being EN! 


of that regard to 


made better, or of advancing from a good te holineſs, which 
a better ſtate. AT nrchavlity, Pe 
 IMPR O'VEABLENESS, /. capableneſs 0: To IMPORT 
being made better. ple colour. 
IMPRO'VEABLY, ad. in a manner wut IMPU TAR; 
admits of being made better. to a perſon's ch: 


IMPRO'VEMENTD, P the advancement of 
progreſs of any thing from a good to 2 deter 
ſtate; advancement in learning. 


uted with a fa 


IMU ATI 


2 ore are) ? . 

IMPRO WER, /, one who advances i ac; 
learning and goodneſs, or makes either him el IMPU'TATTy 
or any thing elſe better; that which makes 3 ny te 5 


14 
C © an they 


thing better. 


words on paper by means of types in 1 


4 


IM PRO VIDENCE, / want of caution To IMPU'TE 
forethought. : Lat Marge With ; to ace 
IMPRO'VIDENT, a. [improvidus, . as belong 8 to or « 
without any foreſight or caution, with re pe lormes b, atjotkes 
to any. future circumſtance : worn: eh 7 g "Si TER, . 
£ ; . re 7 Iich hae: - 

gard or preparation lor INrRO VI DENTL baring done 3 


Lo 


taution. 


IMP 


INA 


IMPRO'VIDENTLY, ad. without care or, the metits or actions of a perſon to another. 
| IMPU'TRIBLE, a. [imputribilis,, Lat:] 


IMPROVI'SION, F. want of forethought | not able to putrefy; incorruptible. 


or prep 


lamity. : ' 
A MPRU/DENCE, 7. [ imprudentia, Lat.] 
wanting judgment, caution, or a proper regard 


for our intereſt, and the conſequences of our 


ons. i 5 
6 MPUDENC E, or T'MPUDENCY, / 
[impudentiaz re want of modeſty ; the qua- 
lity of doing amils, without any regard to the 
opinion of others, or any ſenſeè of the nature of 
the crime. 

Mop ENT, a. [impud:ns, Lat.] not af- 
ſected with ſhame for having done amiſs, per- 
ſiſting in a fault with boaſting; wanting mo- 


deſty. 
MPUDENTLY, ad. in a ſhameleſs man- 
ner; without modeſty, 
To IMPU'GN, [the g in this word and its 
derivatives is mute] v. a. | impugner, Fr.] to 
attack; to oppoſe or contradict an aſſertion. 
IMPU'GNER, /. one who attacks or op- 
poſes an opinion. a 
 IMPUI'SSANCE, J [Fr. ] ſeebleneſs, or 
want of ſtrength. 
IMPULSE, / [impulſus, Lat.] the ſhock 
or force given and communicated by one body 


acting upon another ; an influence, idea, or 


motive acting upon the mind; an attack of an 
enemy, | | 

IMPU'LSION, / | inmpulfio, Lat.] the ac- 
tion of a body in motion on another body. In- 
fucnce,®applied to the mind. 

IMPU'LSIVE, a. [ impulfif, Fr.] having 
the power of moving and acting upon. 

IMPU'NITY, / | impunitas, Lat.] freedo 
dr exemption from puniſhment, - 

IMPU'RE, a. C impurus, Lat.] not having 
that lanctity, virtue, or modeſty required by 
the aus of religion, or by the dictates of na- 
ture, Foul, muddy, or droſſy, applied to li- 
quors. f 

IMPU'RELY, ad. with immodeſty or un- 
chaſtity, With toulneſs, applied to liqhors. 

IMPU'RENESS, or IMPU'RITY, /. want 
of that regard to decency, chaſteneſs, virtue, or 
holineſs, which our duty requires; an act of 
uxctattity, Foulneſs, applied to liquors. 
| EO RES . a, to make of a pur- 
pie colour. 

IMPU'TABLE, a. that which may be laid 
to a perſon's charge; accuſable; liable to be 
culed with a fault. 

IMPUTA'TION, / [ impatation, Fr.] the 
3 charsing with ill; cenſure, reproach, or 

IWPU"TATIVE, @. that which a perſon 
"4 de accuſed tor; that which may be aſcrib- 

do another. 


* * * 75 LY 

o INPU TR, 8 [ imputo, Lat. ] to 
kh with; to accule, or attribute; to reckon 
5 013192 to or done by a perſon, though per- | 
ane by another. | 

IMPL 


+ TER, / he that charges a perſon 
wah hay 


aration to prevent or ſupport any future 


IN, prep. | in, Lat.] applied to place, fig- 
nifies where a thing is; applied to time, the 
period then exiſtent, or the ſtate then preſent. 
Sometimes it denotes power. Is not 
man. Flubb. Tate. By, or for the ſake of, uſed 
in ſolemn entreaties. ** In the names of all the 
gods.” Shak, For, applied to cauſe. To fight 
in thy defence.” Shak. In that, becauſe. In 
at much \mplies, ſeeing that, or becauſe. 

IN, ad. within ſome places, oppoſed to 
without, Placed in ſome particular ftate, Af- 
ter come or go, it denotes entrance. Cloſe, or 
home, applied to fencing. In, in Compoſition, 
has a negative or a privative ſenſe, from the 
Lat. n. Thus arabie denotes that which may 
be tilled ; inarable, that which cannot be tilled: 
before a word beginning with yr, it is changed 
into r, as ir- regular; before J, into J, as il-les 
gal; and into m before m, and other conſo- 
nants, as immtable, improbable, &c: 
INABULITY, /. want of power ſufficient 


deſign. 

not to be ome neat or approached; 
INA'CCURACY, /. want of exactneſs. 
INA'CCURATE, 4. wanting accuracy or 
exaCtnets. 

INA'CTION, /. [ina&ion, Fr. ] ceſſation 
from, or forbearance of, action or labour, 
INA'CTIVE, a. idle, lazy, luggiſh. 


manner. N 
INACTI“VIT V, / a ſtate wherein a perſon 
ceaſes from labour or action: idleneſs; reft. 


poſe ; detective. Inadequate ideas are ſuch ag 


preſentation of thoſe archetypes to which they 
are referred, Ss 

INA'DEQ UATELY, ad. defeQively ; im- 
perfectly; incompletely. ; 
INADVE'RTENCE, or INADVE'R. 


attention, or deliberation; an act, or the effect 
of, negligence or inattention. 
INADVE'RTENT, . without care or at- 
tention ; negligent, a 
INADVE'RTENTLY, ad. in a careleſs 
or negligent manner; without attention or de- 
liberation. ; 

INA'LIENABLE, a. that which cannot be 
trans {erred or made over to another. 
INALIME'NTAL, a: affording no nouriſh 
ment. 
INAMI'SSIBLE, a. { inami{/ible, Fr.] not 
to be loſt. 


_ INAMORA'TO, % a rapturous lover. 


INA'NE, a. [ Inunis, Lat.] void of matter. 
Uſed ſubſtantively for ſpace or extent. 

INA'NIMATE, or INA'NIMATED, 3. 
[ izanimatus, Lat.] void of life; not actuated 


by a ſoul. k 


ng done a ching; he who * 


8 ] 


INANTTION, /. {inanition, Fr.] empti- 
P p new 


for the performance of any particular action or 


INACCE'SSIBLE, 4. not to be reached; 


INA'CTIVELY, ad. in a lazy, ſluggiſh. 


INA'DEQUATE, a. not equal to the purs 


are but a partial, incomplete, or imperſect re- 


TENCY, /..[ inadvertence, Fr.] want of care, 
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mence or begin. 
INAUGURA'TION, /. the act of inveſting 
a perſon with the title or honour of a king or 
emperor. 
INAURA'TION, /. [from inauro, Lat.] 
gilding or covering with gold. 
INAUSPI'CIOUS, | inauſpiſhions] a. ill- 
omened; unlucky ; unfortunate. N 
IN BEING, J. exiſting within a thing; in- 
herence. 
I'NBORN, 2. born within; innated; im- 


or heedleſs. 6 
INCAU'TIOUSLY, [inkaiſbiouſly] ad. 
without ſuſpecting deceit; unwarily ; heed- 
leſsly. | | 
INCE'NDIARY, /, [ incendiarizs, Lat.] 
one who maliciouſly and wilfully ſets towns or 
houſes on fire. Figuratively, one who in- 
flames factions; one who cauſes commotions 
in a ſtate, or promotes quarrels between private 
erſons. 


I'NCENSE, /. | incenſum, Lat.] a perfume 


1 nefs; applied to the veſſels of an animal, when INCA NTATORVL, 2. dealing | TS 

4 , len hate uſual fulneſs. forming by, enchantment or 2 8 1 INCE 

: INA'NITY, /. emptineſs ; ſpace; void off To INCA'NTON, v. @. to unite to a can. "INCE'? 

A" matter. 3 ton, or to a ſeparate community. INCE'F 

N INA'PPETENCY, /. [in and appetentia, INCAPABLILITY, / natural inability, or Which imp 
$8 Lat.] in Medicine, want of ſtomach or appetite. | feebleneſs; a legal diſqualification. INC E- 

| INA'PPLICABLE, a. not proper for a par-] INCA'PABLE, a. Bai Fr.] wanting who learns 

j ticular uſe; not having any relation to a ſub- power to apprehend, learn, or underſtand, ap- INC ER 

. ect or diſcourſe. plied to the mind. Not able to receive or want of cer 

i INAPPLICA'TION, /. want of induftry per form; rendered unfit; diſqualified by law; INCE'S: 
F in buſineſs or ſtudy ; want of attention. not ſubject or liable to. Incapable of dontinuall 

[i INA'RABLE, @. not fit to be tilled or |falſehood.”” INCE'S* 

| F ploughed. | : e To INCAPA'CITATE, V.&. to render continually 

5 To INA'RCH, v. a. in Gardening, to unable, or unfit to perform any thing. I'NCES' 

= graft by approach, or to ingraſt one tree with| INCAPA'CITY, / [incapacitt, Fr.] want eriminal an 

il it another that ſtands near it. | of power of mind or body ; wanting any ne. ſon within t 

1 'INARTI'CULATE, 4. | inarticule, yr, ceſlary qualification, or the power of apyre. This forms 

. not uttered with ſuch diſtinctneſs that the dif- hending, learning, or underſtanding. ſcems now e 

4 ferent. ſyllables may be perceived, as in human To INCA! RCERATE, v. a, to impriſon, INCE'S! 
— ſpeech. to confine a perſon in duran ge. | bf inceſt, or 

| INARTI'CULATELY, ad. in a confuſed] INCARCERA'TION, /. the act of con. the ander 

manner; fo as the diſtinct ſyllables cannot be | fining in priſon ; the ſtate of impriſonment. INCE'ST 

perceived in the utterance. To INCA'RN,' v. a. [incarn, Lat.] in manner, wit 

INARTI'CULATENESS, /, confuſion of | Surgery, to cover with fleſh ; to cauſe fleſh to INCH /. 

ſounds; want of diſtinctneſs in pronouncing, grow. Neuterly, to breed fleſh. equal to $i 
INARTIFICIAL, [| inartififhial] a. con-| Te INCA'RNADINE, v. a. [ incarnadin, the twelfth 

trary to, or inconſiſtent with, the rules of art. Ital. ] to dye of a pale red or fleſh colour. ptc\ſiou for | 

INARTIFI'CIALLY, [ inartifiſhially] ad. To IN A'RNATE, v. a. { incarno, Lat.] nice point of 

without art, = to clothe or embody with fleſh. | inch. '® 0h 

INATTE'NTION, /. [inattention, Fr.] INCA'RNATE, 4. [incarnatus, lat.] To INCH 

want of attention ; negligence. cloathed with, or embodied in, fleſh, by inches. 

INATTENTIVE, 3. without regarding] INCARNA'TION, /. the act of afuning INCHOA' 

or conſidering a thing heard; neglecting or dil- | a body, applied in divinity to that act of Chriſt Lat.] a begit 

regarding any thing that is ſpoken to us, or done whereby he became man. In Surgery, the INCHO'A 

in our fight, ſtate of breeding fleſk, applied to wounds. tivus, Lat. } 1 

INAU'DIBLE, @. not to be heard; with- INCA'RNATIVE, J. [ incarnatif, Fr.] in To INCI“ 

out ſound. Medicine, that which produces or generates applied in me 

To INAU'GURATE, v. a. [| inauguro, ifleſh. Fo I'NCIDE] 

Lat.] to inyeſt in a folemn manner with any] To INCA'SE, v. a, to cover, incloſe, or in de, Lat.] 

high honour, particularly that of an emperor wrap as in a caſe, toly ſtrik es o 

or king ; to begin with good omens; to com-| INCAU'TIOUS, [ inkauyſhious] a. careleſy INCIDEN 


vthout ex pee 
ing in beſide 
er liable to be 

IINCIDEN 


beſides the m 


tepected and 
Inci den: is m 
private life ; 


INCIDE'N 


being toreleeti. 
lual. 


planted by nature. offered up in facrifice, INCIDE'N 

INBRE'ATHED, [7i.breethed} a. breathed To INCE'NSE, v. 4. to kindle or provoke le the main g 
within, Figuratively, inſpired, or infuſed by |the anger of a perſon. c To INCI'N 
inſpiration. INCENSEMENT, J. rage or anger occa"- INCINERs 


I'NBRED, &@. produced, bred, hatched, or oned by ſome offence. 


any thing to afl 


generated within. INCE'NSION, [ incinſbon] /- ene INCIRCUN 
I'NCA, or Y'NCA, a name given by the Lat. ] the act of kindling, or the ſtate of be-. tn 

natives of Peru to their kings, and the princes ing on fire. 2 . INCI'SED, 

of the blood. INCE'NSOR, /, one who kindles anger) © 7 cutting, 
To INCA'GE, v. a. to confine in a cage; | inflames the paſliors, INC] SION, 


INCE'NSORY, /, the veſſel in which in 
cenſe or perfumes are burnt. 12 to thoſe made 
INCENTIVE, / Ciacentivum, Lat.) ü WY t: particles of 
which kindles, inflames, or provokes ange: a INCI'SIVE, 
motive, encouragement, or ſpur to CE : 


to coop up or confine within any narrow ſpace. 

INCALE'SCENCE, /. [from ircalce/co, 

Lat.] warmth, increaſing heat. 

INCANTA'TION, /. [ incantatio, Lat.] 

charms or enchantment. 
8 


made by a ſhar 


INCE/NTIVE, 3. acting as a ſpur, mo- 
hive, or encouragement. - . 
five, g Pri, 7. [inceptio, Lat. ] beginning. 

INCE/PTIVE, «. | inceptivis, Lat; ] that 

ich implies beginning. ö 
eimer TOR, / [Lat.] a begihner; one 

learns his rudiments. 
"NC ERTITUDE; / [fncertitude, Lat.] 
nt of certajnty. _ 
Ine SsaN , a. [in and ceſſant, Lat.] 
rontinually 3 without intermiſſion, 

INCE'SSANTLY, ad. without ceaſing ; 
continually ; without intermiſſion. 

INCEST, . [inceſtum, Lat.] the ctime of 
criminal and unnatural commerce with a per- 
tn within the degrees forbidden by the Jaw. 
This formerly extended to the ſeventh, bu 
ems now confined to the third. a 

INCE'STUOUS, 4. [ inceftueux, Fr. ] guilty 
bf inceſt, er the knowledge of a perſon within 
the degrees forbidden by the law. 

INCE'STUOUSLY, ad. in an inceſtudus 
manner, with an unnatural love. 

INCH, / [ince, Sax.] a meaſure ſuppoſed 
equal to three barley-cotns laid end to end; 
the twelfth part of a foot; a provetbial et- 
pie ſion for a ſmall quantity ; a critical or 
nice point of time. We watched you at an 
inch,” Shak, | 

To INCH, v. &. to drive out, ar force in, 
by inches. Figuratively, to give niggardly. 


l.] 
l.] 


ing INCHOA'TION, [/nkodſbon,] /. | inthoatut, 
iſt Lat.] a beginning: | 
the INCHO'ATIVE, [inkiative] a. [inthoa- 


tivus, Lat.] noting beginning. 


| in To INCI'DE; v. 4. [/neido, Lat.] to cut, 
rates applied in medicines to acids or ſalts: 
| I'NCIDENCE, or INCIDENCY, /. from 
e of in do, Lat.) the direction with which one 
boly ſtrikes or falls upon another. 
eleſy INCIDENT, a. incident, Lat.] happening 
vithout expectation or being foreſeen; fall- 
ad ing in beſides the main deſign; happening 


heed- or liable to befal. 
INCIDENT, /. ſomething that happens 


Lat.) beſides the main deſign 3 a caſualty, or un- 
uns or krpected and unforeſeen event. SY NON. 
ho in- Ixcident is moſt applicable to caſualties in 
notions private life ; vent, to government and ſtates. 
private INCIDENTAE, &. happening without 


ing toreleeti, expected, of intended 55 
ua. 

INCIDE'NTALLY, ad. occafionally ; be- 
{ie the main deſign 3 by the way; by the bye. 

To INCI'NERATE, v. &. to burn to aſhes. 

INCINERA'TION, /, the act of burning 
ay thing to aſhes. - 
INCIRCUMSPE'CTION, /. want of cau- 
ion. 

INCI'SED, a. [inc!fzs, Lat.] cut, or made 

cutting. 

INCI'SION, / [ incifio, Lat. ]a Cut, or wound? 
made by a ſharp inſtrument, generally applied 
to thoſe made by a ſurgeon, The diviſion of 
the particles of viſcous matter by medicines. 


INCI'SIVE, a. [incifif,, Fr.] baving the 


erſume 
provoke 


occaſi - 


iner uff 
ot ve- 


\# ger, or 


ich in 


J that 
ger; 2 
ON . 


| INCr'S0R, A a cutter. In Ana- 
tomy, applied to dne of the teeth in the fore- 
part of the mouth. | 

INCT'SORY, a. [ incifoire, Fr.] having the 
power of cutting or dividing. | : 

INCISURE, . [tncifura, Lat.] in Surgery, 
a Cut, apertute, or wound made with a ſharp 
inſtrument. 


INCITA”TION, /,. [i#citatis, Lat.] an in- 


perſon to action. ; | 

To INCI TE, v. 2. [incito, Lat.] to ſtir 
up; to pulh forward in a deſign; to urge on; 
to animate or encourage. 
INCI'TEMENT, / a motive which urges 
a perſon to action. | 
INCUVIL, 4. [Incivil, Fr.] wanting the 
elegance of breeding; not behaving with kind 
neſs, See Uncivirt. — 
INCIVILTTV. / [iacivilite, Fr.] want of 
complaiſance; rudeneſs. 
INCLE'MENCY, /. | inclemence, Fr. ] want 
of mercy; cruelty, or harſhneſs of treatment. 
INCLE'MENT, 4. not exereiſing metcy 
or clemency ; cruel ; void of tenderneſs. Fi- 
guratively, ſevere, or prodigiouſly cold, applied 
to ſeaſons of climates.  _ 
INCLINABLE, a. [inclinabilis, Lat.] ha- 


ving a propenſity z willing; having a tendency 


or liable. oe” 
INCLINA'TION, / [inclinatio, Lat.] ten- 
dency towards any point, or the mutual ten- 
dency which two or more bodies have to one 
another j natural aptneſs or fitneſs; diſpoſi- 
tion of propenſity of the mind to any patticu« 
lar action. In Navigation, the tendency of 
direction of the needle or compaſs to the E. or 
Wi In Pharmacy, the act of Rooping a veſſel 
in order to pour à liquor out free trom dregs, 
called likewiſe decantation. 
INCLUNATORY, a. having the quality 
of tending to a particular point. 
INCLI'NATORILY, ad. obliquely ; with 
a greater tendency to one fide than another 3 
with ſome deviation from N. or 8. 
To INCLINE, v. . [incl/no, Lat.] to 
lean 3 to bend; to tend towards any part. Fi- 
guratively, to be favourably diſpoſed to. 
To INCLOVTSTER, v. a. to ſhut up or 
confine in a cloifter or monaſtery, 
To INCLO'SE, v. 2. See Exncioss. 
Td INCLOU'D, v. a. todarken with clouds 
to make dark ; to obſcure, | 
To INCLU'DE v. a. [ intludo, Lat.] to in- 
cloſe, or ſhut in. Figuratively, to imply; to 


compromiſe, comprehend, or contain. 


INCLU'SIVE, a. [ i#cl/ufif, Fr.] inclofed ; 
contained; comprehended in any ſum or 
number. 

INCLU'SIVELY, ad. comprehending or 
reckonitig the thing mentioned. 

* INCOEXTSTENCE, . the quality of not 
exiſting together. | 

INCO'G, ad. ¶contracted from incognito, ] 
in a private manner; in ſuch a manner as 
ſhews that a perſon would nat be known. 


CEN daun of cutting ar ſeparating. 


INCO'GITANCYy /. [incogitantia, low 
Pps 4 Lat.] 


* 


centive; an impulſe; a motive which ſpurs a 
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. 
Lat.] want of thought, or want of thinking 
on the nature and conſequences of our actions. 
INCO'GITATIVE, 3. wanting the power 
of thinking. | | 
INCO'GNITO, ad. See Incoc. 
INCOHE'RENCE, or INCOHE'RENCY, 
. want of being connected together, or of de- 
pendence on each other; inconſiſtence; want 
of coheſion. a | 
INCOHE'RENT, #2. not following as a 
conſequence; inconſiſtent z without cohe- 


ſion. | 

INCOHE'RENTLY, ad. inconſiſtently; 
conſequentially. | 

INCOMBUSTIBI'LITY, /. the quality of 
not being conſumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'STIBLE, a. [ incombuftible,Fr.] 
not to be conſumed by fire. 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS, /. the quality 
of not being waſted or conſumed by fire, h 

I'NCOME, /. that which an eſtate or poſt 

roduces yearly ; the produce of any thing. 

INCOMMENSURABI'LITY, /. the. ſtate 
of cne thing compared to another, when the 
cannot both be meaſured by any common mea- 
ſure, however ſmall. 

INCOMME'NSURABLE, à. not to be 
reduced to, or meaſured by, any common 

*meaſure. | 

INCOMME'NSURATE, a. not admit- 
ting a common meaſure ; bearing no propor- 
tion to each other. > 

To INCO'MMODATE, or INCOM- 
MO'DE, v. a. | incommodo, Lat.] to make in- 
convenient; to be inconvenient to; to affect 
with trouble. 

INCOMMO'DIOUS, a. [ incommodus, Lat.] 
inconvenient ; vexatious, or troubleſome. 

INCOMMO'DIOUSLY, ad. inconveni- 
nid not ſuited to uſe or neceſſity ; not at 
eaſe. 

INCOMMO'DITY, /. [ incommeditas, Lat.] 
an inconvenience? ; trouble. 

INCOMMUNICABLLIT V, / the quality 
of not being imparted to another. f 

INCOMMU'NICABLE, a. not to be 
imparted, or made the common right or pro- 
perty of another ; not to be expreſſed or explain- 
ed by words. 

INCOMMU'NICABLY, ad. in a manner 
not to be imparted, or to become the common 
quality or right of another; in ſuch a manner 
as cannot be expreſſed or explained. 

INCOMMU'NICATING, part. having no 
commerce or intercourſe with another. 

INCOMMU NICATIVE, a. referved. 

INCOMPA'CT, or INCOMPA'CTED, à. 
porous; looſe, or not having its parts cloſely 
and ſtrongly joincd together.. | 

INCO'MPARABLE, a. ſo excellent as not 
to have any thing like it; excellent beyond 
competition. 

INCO'MPARABLY, ad. beyond compariſon 


or competition; excellently, 


INCOMPA'SSIONATE, [ inkanpafbonate, ] 
a. void of pity or tenderneſs; not touched or 
affected with the miſeries of another. 


VV 
INCOMPATIBILITY, / the que 


which renders a thing not poſſible to exiſt, 'or i 
to be reconciled, with another; inconſiſteney INCON( 
with another. - ; INCO'N 
INCOMPA'TIBLE, a. C incompatible, r.] ur; rude : 
impoſſible to ſubſiſt with ſomething elſe; in. INCONI 
conſiſtent with ſomething el ſe, irreconcileable, without reſti 
 INCOMPA'TIBLY, ag. inconſiſtently. INCO'N 
; INCO'MPETENCY, / [ incompetence, Pr.] ſuitableneſs. 
inability. In Law, want of a proper qualification, v% INCONC 
INCO'MPETENT, 4. not ſufficlent, or ſuitableneſs 
not proportionate to an undertaking, In Civil Gence; im 
Law, not having a right or qualification for the INCO N. 
erfor mance of a thigg. x ſuitable ; inc 
INCO'MPETENTLY, ad. unſuitably ; in INCO'N« 
ſuch a manner as not to be proportionate to. conſiftently ; 
 INCOMPLE'TE, ' 4. not perfect or fi, INCO'NS 
niſhed. | yoid of the 
INCOMPLE'TENESS, / imperſection; any remor ie 
the ſtate ofa thing which is not finiſhed. INCO'NS 
INCOMPLTANCE,,. , obſtinacy or untrac. dufion;; wit! 
tableneſs of temper 5 want or refuſal of com. INCONSI 
pliance. : * 3 tice; inſignii 
INCOMPO'SED, ginkompized] a. diſturbed, INCONS] 
or diſordered. 12 ; F merit worth 
INCOMPOSSIBI'LITY, / the quality of ee 
not being joined or exiſting together wich ſomes INCONSI 


thing elſe ; inconſiſtency. 
INCOMPO'SSIBLE, 4. not poſſible at one 
and the ſame time, or in one and the ſame 


Lat.] witho 
quences of oi 


N INCONSI 
ſubject. 8 thoughtleſs, © 
INCOMPREHENSIBILITY, /. [inc INCONSI 
prehenfpbilite, Fr. | the quality of not being per- . thought; war 
fectly or adequately comprehended by the mind, of our actions 
though it may be conceived imperſectly. INCONSL 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLE, a. not to be raſhneſs, 
fully or perfectly underſtood or compre- INCONST' 
hended. NA TENCY, /. 
INCOMPREHE'NSIBLENESS, /. the poſitions, that 
quality ot not being comprehended. oer; ſuch e 


INCOM pPRESSIBI LIT, J. impoſſibility 
of being preſſed or ſqueezed into a leſs ſpace. 

INCOMPRE'SSIBLE, 4. [incompreſivie, 
Fr.] not capable of being preſſed or tqueezed 
together foto a narrower compaſs. _ 

INCONCE'ALABLE, [ inkonſce/able} a. not 
to be hid, or kept ſecret. 

INCONCE'I VABLE, [ inkonſetvable | a, 
not to be conceived or apprehended by the 
mind; that of which we can form no notion 


cannot ſubſifl 
ſeadineſs ; cl 

INCONS]' 
with. So cont 
or deſtruction 
propolitions or 
INCONSI'S 
reaſonably; v 

INCONSIsS 
compatible wit 


or idea. x INCONS(O/ 

INCONCE'IVABLY, { incorſetvably] ad. Wi tis be comfe 

in a manner beyond the apprehenſion of the  INCO'NSO! 

mind. ; : h : Melf; not agre 

INCONCE'PTIBLE, a. not to be conceiv- INCONSPI 
ed or comprehended by the mind. Worth notice, 

INCONCLU'DENT, a. not concluſi ve ; not INCO NST. 


inferring a conſequence. HEEL 
INCONCLU'SIVE, 4. got forcing any 2, ane 
ſent to the mind, or containing any forcible INCO'NST 4 
evidence. bim in reſolut 
INCONCLU'SIVENESS,/-want of ſtrength rung in gif 
of reaſoning ſufficient to prove a thing, or gain 
the aflent of the mind. 


Uitcadineſe + 
a dineſs; 5 
changin 


IvCONS0GN 


INCONCO'CT, or INCONCO'CTED, * , consgs 
[ in, con, and coctus, Lat. FI Surgery» not fi. fetten, Lat. 


IN CON. 


(e u 


pened or digeſted. 


144 8 
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ſtate of being crude, ind igeſted, or unripe. 
INCONCU'RRING, a. not concurring. 
INCO'NDITE, 4. [incenditus, Lat, ] irregu- 
; rude; unpoliſhed. 


vithout reſtriction, limitation, or condition, 
INCO'NGRUENCE, J. want of fitneſFor 
itableneſs. 
Au, CON SRU TT, F [ incongruite, Fr.] un- 
ſaitableneſs of one thing to another ; incon- 
itence; impropriety; abſurdity. 
INCO'NGRUOUS, a. [ incongru, Fr. ] un- 
ſuitable ; inconſiſtent ; abſurd. g 
INCO NGRUOU SLX, ad. improperly ; in- 
conſiſtently; abſurdly, 
INCO'NSCLONABLE, | inkon/honable, | a. 
yoid of the ſenſe of good and evil; without 


5 any remorſe of conſcience. TEE 
INCY/NSEQUENT, a. without a juſt con- 

bo duſion; without a regular inference. 

to INCONSI'DERABLE, @. unworthy of no- 

tice; infignificant; of no importance. 

d, INCONSLDERABLEN ESS, /. want of 
merit, worth, or ſignificancy; want of im- 

of portance. | 

e IXCONSIDERATE, 4. [| inconfideratus, 


Lat.] without regarding the nature or conſe- 
uences of our actions; careleſs; raſh. 
8 INCONSIl DERATELY, ad. in a negligent, 


thoughtleſs, or careleſs manner. 


| INCONCO'CTION, FJ. in Medicine, the, 


ar CONDITIONAL, | [inkondiſbonal} a. |i 


INC 
INCONTE'STABLE, 2. [inconteflaBle, 

| Fr.] not to be diſputed; admitting no debate. 
INCONTE'STABLY, ad. in ſo certain a 
manner, as not to admit of doubt or diſpute. 
INCONTVGUOUS, 4. not touching; not 


near. . 

INCO'NTINENCE, or INCONTINEN-. 
CY, J. [incontinentia, Lat.] not abſtaining from 
unlawful deſires; luſt. | | 

INCONTINENT, 4. [ incontinens, Lat. ] 
unchaſte, or not reſtraining unlawtul deſires. 

INCO'NTINENTLY, 4d. unchaſtely; 
without delay; immediately. 
|; INCONTROVE'RTIBLE, a. fo plain or 
certain as to admit no diſpute. _ - 

INCONTROVE'RTIBLY, ad. in a man- 
ner ſo plain or evident as to admit no diſpute. 

INCONVE'NIENCE, or INCONVE'NI- 
ENCY, /. [ inconvenient, Fr.] unfitneſs, or 
unſuitableneſs. Any thing which cauſes un- 
eaſineſs, or proves an hindrance or obſtacle. 

INCONVE'NIENT, a. diſad vantageous; 
unfit ; unſeaſonable. | 

INCONVE'NIENTLY, ad. in a manner 
not fit and ſuitable ; unſeaſonably. 

INCONVE'RSABLE, a. reſerved ; not in- 
clined to converſation ; not affable. 4 

INCONVE'RTIBLE, a. not to be altered 
or changed. ö | 

INCONVTI'NCIBLE, a. not capable of be- 
ing convinced, or forced to aſſent to the truth 


fo INCONSI'DERATENESS, /. want of|of a propoſition, &c. | | 
. thought; want of regard to the conſequences] INCONVI'NCIBLY, ad. incapable of be- 
& of our actions. ing convinced. 
INCONSIDERA”TION, /. wantof thought ;|  INCORPORA'LITY, /. [| incorporalitey 
be raſhneſs, Fr. ] not confiſting of body or matter. 
re- INCONSI'STENCE, or INCONSI'S-|] To INCO'RPORATE, v. a. [ incorporery 
TENCY, / ſuch an oppoſition between pro- Fr.] to mingle different ingredients together ; 
the pltions, that one implies the denial of the|to Join together inſeparably; to form into a 


cher; ſuch contrariety of qualities that both 
cannot ſubſiſt together; incongruity; un- 
ſteadineſs; changeableneſs. 
INCONSI'STENT, a. not to be reconciled 
nich. So contrary, that one implies the denial 
or deſtruction of the” other, applied either to 
piopolitions or qualities. Abſurd. | 
INCONSI'STENTLY, ad. abſurdly; un- 
teaſonably; with ſel f- contradiction. 
INCONSI'STING, part. not conſiſtent or 
compatible with, ' : 
INCONSO'LABLE, 8. [inconſelable, Fr.] 
ot to be comforted. 
 INCO'NSONANCY, V, difagreement with 
felt; not agreeing in ſound. 
INCONSPI'CUQUS, a. not to be ſeen. Not 
worth notice, 
NCONSTANCY, Je. | inconflantia, Lat.] 
mes, a diſpoſition of mind continual- 
changing. 


_ INCONSTANT, a. | inconfans, Lat. Inot 
8 m in reſolution; not ſteady in affection; 
ring in diſpoſition, temper, or conduct; 
dagen changing. 

NCONSU'MABLE, a. not to be waſted. 

INCONSU'MPTIBLE, «:a4 L and gp 
e not utterly to de deſtroyed 
* Baltes dy bre er other means. 


ay al- 


xcibie 


ength 
r gain 


D, 4. 


Wir 


ON. 


company, ſociety, or body politic; to unite or 
aſſociate. | M 
INCO'RPORATE, 3. not conſiſting of 
matter or body: immaterial. United toge- 
ther by charter, applied to ſocieties or com- 
munities. "6 | 
INCORPORA'TION,, / | incorporations 
Fr.] the union of different ingredients; the 
formation of a body politic, or the uniting ſe- 
veral perſons together by charter, adoption, 


union, or aſſociation. 


INCORPO REAL, a. [incorperalis, Lat.] 
not conſiſting of matter or body; ſpiritual. 
INCORPO'REALLY, ad. without body. 
INCORPORE'ITY, F. the quality of being 
void of, or diſtin from, body or matter. 
INCORRE CT, a. not accurate or nicely 
finiſhed : imperſect; faulty. EM 
INCORRE'CTLY, : ad. in a faulty or im- 
perfect manner. | 
-INCORRE'CTNESS,/.the quality of having 
faults that are not amend ed. TD 
INCO'RRIGIBLE, a. | izcorrigible, Er. 
bad beyond the power of being made better by 
correction; erroneous or faulty, beyond hope of 
inftrution or amendment. ; | 
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INCURRIGIBLENESS, / the quality qi 
being obſtinately bad. 1 4 
| ; INCOR, 
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neſt manners ; of integrity above the power of 


ſometimes accented on the ſecond ſyllable] not 


Integrity beyond the temptation of bribes. 


INCO RRIGIBVV. ad. bad to fuch a de- 
e as to leave no 1 of amendment. 
INCORRU'PT', or INCORRU'PTED, 4. 

free from any foulneſs or fin; of pure and ho- 


a bribe. | | 
INCORRUPTIBFLITY, /. the quality of 

not being liable to decay or corruption, 
INCORRU'PTIBLE, a. | incorruptible, Fr. 


capable of decay or corruption. 
INCORRU'PTION, /. [ incorruption, Fr.] 
a ſtate ftee from corruption or decay; a ftate of 


INCORRU'PTNESS, / inviolable purity; 
unſhaken integrity; unalterable honeſty; free. 
dom from decay, degeneration, or corruption. 

To INCRA'SSATE, v. a, [in and eraſſus, 
Lat.] to make thick, applied to liquors. 

INCRASSA'TION, / the 10 of making 
thick; the ſtate of growing thick, applied to 
fluids. | 

INCRA'SSATIVE, a. having the power or 
quality of making thick, applied to fluids. 

To INCRE'ASE, [ infree e] v. m. [increſco, 
Lat.] to grow more in number, or greater in 
bulk; to receive addition. | 

INCRE'ASE, ſinkret/e] . the ſtate of 
growing greater, applied to bulk; any thing 
which is added tg the original ſtock ; gain; 
produce. Synon. Things increaſe by addi- 
tion of the ſame kind; they grow by nouriſh- 
ment: thus, corn grows ; the harveſt jnefvaſes. 
The word grow ſignifies only the augmenta- 
tion, independent of that which occaſions it. 
The word increaſe gives us to underſtand, that 
the augmentation is cauſed by a freſh quantity 
which caſually joins it. | 

INCRE'ASER, | inkref/er] f. that which 
gdds to the number or bulk of things. 

INCREA”'TED, a. not created, 

INCREDIBPLITY, / [| incredibilits, Fr.] 
the quality of ſurpaſſing, or not being worthy 
of, belief. 

INCRE'DIBLE, a. [incredibilis, Lat.] ſur- 
paſſing belief ; not worthy of belief. 

INCREDU'LITY, /. [ incredulite, Fr] the 
quality of not believing, notwithſtanding ſuffi- 
cient proofs to demand aſſent, 

INCRE'DULOUS, &. | incredulus, Lat.] 
not believing, notwithſtanding arguments ſufh- 
cient to demand aflent. | 

INCRE'DULOUSNESS, /. See IN RER. 
dul Ir. 

I'NCREMENT, /. CIincrementum, Lat. ] the 
. of growing greater ; the cauſe of growth; 

uce. 

To IN CRV ST, or INCRU “STATE, v, a, 
Vece Lat. | to cover over with a hard ſub- 

nce or cruſt ; to cover over with an addj- 
tional coat of marble, &c. 

INCRU'STATED, a. See IycrvsTEeD, 

INCRUSTA'TION, /, [izcru/tation, Fr.) 

the act of coveriog a walk, or columns, with a 
lining ar coating of marble, pottery, or ſtucco- 


plied to walls or columns covered with ſer 
pieces or flips of ſome precious marble or ſtone 
To INCUBATE, v. 2. Fincubs, Lat.] ta 
ſit upon eggs. | 
INCUBA'TION, / fincubatio, Lat.] the 
act of ſitting upon eggs to hatch them. 
INCUBUS, / [ Lat.] in Phyfic, a diſorder, 
called the night-mare, in which the patient can, 
not ſtir himſelf, but with the utmoſt difficulty; 
is ſeized with a numbneſs, ſenſe of weight, 
with a dread of ſuffocation or being ſqueezed to 
death, from fome body which ſeems to fall 
ſuddenly upon him. It conſiſts of an inflation 
of the membranes of the ſtomach, which hin. 
ders the motion of the diaphragm, lungs, pulſe, 
and motion, attended with a ſenſe of weight 
oppreſſing the breaſt, 
o INCU'LCATE, v. a. [inculco, Lat.) 
to impreſs on the mind {by frequent admoni. 
tions; to enforce by conſtant and inceſſant re. 
petitions,  - 
INCULCA'TION, / the act of impreſſing 
by frequent admonitions. 
INCU'LPABLE, 3. not to be found fault 
with ; free from guilt. 
INCU'LPABLY, ad. in a manner free 
from guilt. 
INCU'LT, a. \incaltus, Lat.] uncultivated, 
INCU'MBENCY, /. the act of lying upon 
ſomething; the ſtate of keeping, or being reſi. 
dent on, a benefice. e 
INCU'MBENT. «a. [ incumbens, Lat.] reſt- 
ing or lying upon ; impoſed or required a 3 


uty. 

INCU'MBENT, . (incumbent, Lat.) in 
Law, one who is in preſent poſſeſſion of an ec · 
cleſiaſtical bengfice. 

To INCU'MBER, v. a. [ encombrer, Fr.] 
to perplex, embarraſs, or hinder, by any im- 
ediment | 
To INCU'R, v. 4. | incurro, Lat.) to bes 
come liable to puniſhmentor blame. 
INCURABI'LITY, /. [ incurabilitt, Fr.)] 
impoſſibility of being cured. | 
INCU'RABLE, «@. [ incurable, Fr.] not to 
be removed or cured by any medicine, 
INCU'RABLENESS, / the ſtate or qua · 
lity of not admitting any cure. 
INCU'RABLY, ad. without remedy. 
INCU'RIOUS, a. not confidering a thing 
with attention enough to diſcover its latent 
beauties ; having no defire of ſeeing or know- 
ing any thing new or ſtrange. 
INCU'RSION, / [from incarro, Lat.) 
attack or aſſault; an inroad or invaſion of a 
country, not amounting to a conqueſt. 


AQ. 


to bend or make crooked, ; 
INCURVA'TION, /. [ incurvatro, Lat. 
the act of bending or making crooked. = 
humble bowing of the body, applied to relig. 
ous worſhip, Lat 
INCU'RYITY, /. [from (rather ö 
crookedneſs, or the ſtate of bending nw he 
INDAGA'TION, I a ſearch in order tO 
cover ſomething unknown the act of tracine- 


l endea- 
INDAGA'TOR, J. [Lat.] one who e 


oy 


work. 
INCRU'STED, part, in Architecture, ap- | 


To INCU'RVATE, v. a. | incurv0, Lat.] 
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origin. 
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INDEFI 
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INDE'LIC 
INDEMN] 
any loſs or er 
Ment of loſs Or 


INDE'MN; 


not to 
Yr qua- 
5 
a thing 


latent 
r know - 


racing · 
o endea- 


yours 


IND 
yours to find out a thing by tracing it to its 


origin. ö C's 

To INDA'RT, v. 4. to dart in. 7 

To INDE'BT, [the 4 is mute both in this 
word and its derivatives | v. 4. to charge with 
a debt; to put under an obligation by confer- 
ring a favour 1 

IND E BTE D, part. under obligation for 
ſome favour received; having received money 
or goods for which a perſon is obliged to pay, 
or give an equivalent. 

INDE'CENCY, /. [indecence, Fr.] any 
thing unbecoming the perſon who commits it; 
an ation unbecoming chaſtity or good manners, 

INDE'CENT, a. | indecent, Fr.] unbecom- 
ing a perſon's rank or character. 

INDE'CENTLY, ad. in a manner unbe- 
coming a perſon's rank or character. 

INDECI'DUOUS, 3. in Botany, not fall. 
ing off or ſhedding. 

INDECLUNABLE, a. [ indeclinabilis, Lat.] 
iu Grammar, not admitting any alterations in 
its lat ſyllable, 

INDE'COROUS, a. [ indecorxs, Lat.] not 
decoming. 

NDECO RUM, /. [Lat.] an action un- 
becoming the rank or character of a perſon. 

INDE'ED, ad. really; in truth; without 
doubt, Above common rate, This is to be 
granted that—a particle of connection. 

INDEFA'TIGABLE, a, { indefatigadilis, 
Lat. | not exhauſted or wearied by continual 
labour ; labouring as if never tired. 

INDEFA'TIGABLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as if never tired by labour. 

INDEFE'ASIBLE, or INDEFE'ISIBLE, 
[indefetxible)] a. not to be cut off, defeated, 
or made void; irrevocable. * 

INDEFECTIBI'LITY, / the quality of 
being ſubject to no decay or defect. 

INDEFE'CTIBLE, a. [in and defe&us, 
Lat. | not liable to decay, defeR, or failure. 

INDE'FINITE, 2. | indefinitus, Lat. } not 
determined, ſettled, limited, or reftrained; In 
Crammar, not limited or reſtrained to any par- 
ticular time or circumſtance. 

INDE'FINITELY, ad. in an undetermi- 
rate and logſe manner. 

INDEFI'NITUDE, Y a quantity or num- 
E limited by our underſtanding, but yet 

Nite, 8 

INDELTBERATE, or INDELT'BE- 
RATED, a. { indelibere, Fr.] not premeditat- 

ec; not done with or after due conſideration. 

INDELL BERATENESS, /, without con- 
fderation ; raſhneſs; ſuddenneſs. | 

INDE'LIBLT, a. Cindelibilis. Lat.] not to 
be effaced or blotted out ; nat to be annulled 
er abrogated. : 

INDELICACY, /. want of delicacy ; 
_ ol elegance, or a rigorous obſervance of 

Xency, 5 

INDE'LICATE, a. wanting decency, 

SDEMNIFICA'TION, /, ſecurity againſt 
my lolo or penalty; reimburſement or repay- 
Ment of loſs or penalty. 


| 


| 


| 


IND 
rity ; ar an exemption from puniſhment. 

To INDE'NT, v. a. [in and dens, Lat. ] to 
form any thing in inequalities, like a row of 
teeth ; to cut in and out like waves. Neuter- 
ly, to contract, or bargain. 

INDE'NT, /, an inequality; a dent of a 
waving ſur face like that of an indenture. 

INDENTA'TION, /. an indenture or wav- 
ing in any figure. 

INDE'NTURE, J. a covenant, ſo called 
becauſe the counterparts are indented or cut in 
and out, or in a waving manner over each 
other. 

INDEPE'NDENCE, or INDEPE'NDEN. 
CV. /. | independance, Fr.] freedom; a ſtate in 
which a perſon or thing is not controlled by, or 
any ways in the power of, another, 

INDEPE'NDENTHY, ad. without refer- 
ence to, or connection with, other things. 

INDEPE'NDENTS, a ſect of Ptoteſtants 
in England and Holland, fo called from their 
independency on other churches, and their 
maintaining that each church, or congrega- 
tion, has a ſufficient power to act and perform 
every thing relating to religious government 
within itſelf, and is no way ſubject or accounts 
able to other churches, or their deputies ; and 


ſubordination, and form all their congregations 
upon a ſcheme of co-ordinancy. But though 
they do not think it neceflary to aſſemble ſy- 
nods, yet, if any be held, they look on their 
reſolutions as prudential councils to which they 
are obliged to conform. 

INDESTRU'CTIBLE, 4. impoſſible to be 
deſtroyed, | 

INDETE'RMINATE, 2. [| indetermine, 
Fr. ]. unfixed ; not reſtrained or limited to any 
particular time, circumſtance, or meaning. 

INDETE*RMINATELY, ad. in a looſe, 
vague, uncertain, or unſettled manner. 

INDETERMINA'TION,\. want of reſolu · 
tion or determination; a ſtate of uncertainty. - 

INDETE'RMINED, @. not fixed or re- 
{rained to any particular time, circumſtance, 
or meaning, 

INDEVO'TION, /. [ indevetion, Fr. ] want 
of ardor or zeal in religious worſhip. 
INDEVO'UT, a. [ indever, Fr.] not reli- 
gious ; not zealous in the performance of reli. 
gious duties. 

INDEX, . [Lat.] a difcoverer or pointer 
out; the table containing the contents of a 
book, with the pages where they may be found; 
a little ſtile, or hand, which points to the hour 
on the globe or a clock; a hand cut out or 
painted on a poſt to direct travellers the way 
to any place. In Grammar and Printing, the 
hgure of a hand with the finger pointing, uſed 
to denote ſome remarkable paflige in an au- 
thor. In Arithmetic, a figure which ſhews 
the number of places of an abſolute number of 
a logarithm, and of what nature it is. In 
Anatomy, the forefinger. 

INDEXTE'RITY, / want of readineſs or 


handineſs in performing a thing. 


INDEMNITY, /. [indemnite, Fr. I ſecu- 


INDIAN, a. [from India} belonging to 
India. 
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IND 


India. . Uſed ſubſtantively for a perſon bon! 
in the Indies. 

I'NDICANT, «a. [| indicans, Lat.] ſhewing, 
diſcovering, or pointing out. In Phyſic, 
pointing out a remedy, 

INDICA'TION, /. [ indicatio, Lat. Ja mark, 
token, ſign, or ſymptom of ſomething which is 
hidden, or not plain of itſelf; adiſcovery or in- 
formation of ſomething that was not known, 
In Medicine, a ſymptom diſcovering or direct- 
ing what is to be done to cure a diſtemper. 

INDI'CATIVE, a. | indicativus, Lat. |ſhew- 
ing, diſcovering, or pointing out, In Gram- 
mar, the firſt mood of a verb, wherein it gx- 

refles affirmation, denial, doubting, or de- 
claring, The Engliſh indicative is formed in 
moſt of its tenſes after the manner of the Sax- 


ons. 

INDT'CATIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as ſhews, declares, diſcovers, or betokens. 

I'NDICO, / a. blue ftone brought from 
India, uſed in dying, painting, &c. | 

To INDI'CT, [pronounced indite] v. a. to 
charge a perſon with a crime, by a written 
accuſation, before a judge. 

INDI'CTION, / [ indi&#ion, Fr.] a declara- 
tien or proclamation. In Chronology, a 
cycle or revolution of fifteen years, which, 
when expired, begins a- new. It wag begun in 
the year 313, in commemoration of the great 
victory gained by the emperor Conſtantine 
over Mezentius. f 

INDICTMENT, [ inditement | J a bill, or 
an accuſation for an offence, exhibited unto 
jurors; a bill, or declaration, made in form of 
law for the benefit of the commonwealth. 

INDIES, a vaſt country of Aſia, which 
received its name ſrom the river Indus; ſeat- 
ed partly in the temperate, and partly in the 
torrid zone, and conſequently the air very dif- 
ferent. Towards the N. it is pretty tempe- 
Fate, but towards the S. on the contrary, is 
very hot; and it rains almoſt conſtantly for 
three months in the year, which renders the 
heats more ſupportable, and contributes to fer- 
tilize the ground, which produces abundance 
of rice, millet, cotton, figs, pomegrauates, 
oranges, lemons, citrons, Cocoa nuts, and many 
other fruits, of which there are none in Eu- 
rope but what haye been tranſplanted from 
thence, There are mines of gold and filver, 
and ſeveral ſorts of precious ſtones ; alfo borax 
and {alt-petre. They fiſh for pearls in the ſeas 
and in the rivers. This country produces ſe- 
yeral forts of animals, as well domeſtic as 


the fire reaches the very bones. 


LN: 


though there are a great number of -Makome, 
tans. Many of the idolaters believe in the 
tranſmigration of ſouls, and will not kill or 
cat any thing that has life, not even the moſt 
noxious inſects or animals. Their princi pa] 
prieſts are brachmans; and there are faquirs 
who make their principal devotion conſiſt a 
the Choice of the moſt troubleſome poſtures 
which they never leave till they quit the world 
Some paſs ſeyeral years without lying down 
either night or day, reſting only upon a cord 
which is ſtretched out; others ſhut themſelves 
up in a cave ſeveral days together, without eat. 
ing or drinking: ſome hold their arms lifted 
up fo long that they can never ſtir them after. 
wards; and, again, others put burning coal 
upon their heads, and let them lie there till 
Sometime; 
theſe faquirs go in a body, followed by a great 
number of diſciples; and they often make a 
merit of killing Chriſtians, It was a cuſtom 
among the Gentoos for the women to burn 
themſelves with their deceaſed huſbands ; but 
it is not ſo frequent as it was farmerly, becauſe 
the Mahometans will not allow it. The ln. 
dies is diyided into four large parts, namely, 
Indoſtan, the peninſula on this fide the Gan- 
ges, that beyond it, and the iſlands of the Eaſt 
Indian ſeas, the principal of which are, Cey- 
lon, 'Sumatra, Java, Borneo, the Celebes, the 

Maldives, the Moluccas, and the Marizs, 

Some writers make Tonquin and China a part 

of the Eaſt Indies, eſpecially with regard tb 

trade, but very improperly. When the dpa. 

niards firſt diſcovered America, they called it 

the Weſt Indies, on account of its- riches; 

which is the reaſon why theſe parts we are 
ſpeaking of, are called the Eaſt Indies. The 
Indians are generally well made and robuſt, 
but they do not love labour, nor do they make 
good ſoldiers. They are very fond of women, 
and in other reſpects are civil, kind to ſtran- 
gers, and very ingenious. With regard to their 
complexion, they are of an olive colour in 
the northern parts, and in the ſouthern quite 
black, There are many different languages 12 
the Eaſt Indies, but the Mahometaris gene- 
rally underſtand Arabic, becauſe the Alcoran 
is written in that language, 
 INDI'FFERENCE, or INDI'FFERI\- 
CY, / [indifferentia, Lat.] freedom from 
bias or influence ; impartiality, or freedom 
trom prejudice; want of affection; unconcetu- 
edneſs. 


INDI'FFERENT, a. [ indifferent, Lat.] nat 


Wild; ſuch as elepr.ants, rhinoceroſſes, camels, 


dromedaries, buffaloes, lions, tygers, lespards, 
panthers, and a valt number of monkies. The 
trade is exceeding great, and it chiefly conſiſts 
of indigo, ſalt- petre, lk, cotton, and precious 
ftones; but more eſpecially in a prodigious 
* quantity of calicoes, chintz, and other ſtuffs ot 
varicus kinds. The Europeans had little or 
N intercourſe with the Indies till the year 
i 98, when the ' Portugueſe diſcovered a way 
by ſea, round the Cape of Good Hope. The 
Indians are generally Gentoos or idolaters, 


determined on either ſide; unconcerned, 0 
| regardleſs ; not having ſuch a difference 25 © 
 ablize us to determine on either ſide; neither 
| commanded nor forbidden; neither good nor 
bad; patlable ; tolerable. 0 

INDI'FFERENTLY, ad. without dil 
tintion, or inclining more to one than an. 
other; without wiſh, averſion, or emotion; 


1 


not well; tolerably; paſſably. : 
|  I'NDIGENCE, or I'NDIGENCY, /: 
digentia, Lat.] want of the comforts of lle; 


| povertye 
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IND 
INDI'GENOUS, 4. | indigena, Lat.] native; 
originally produced or born in a country. 
INDIGENT, a. [indigens, Lat.] in want 
of the comforts of lite, or of money to pro- 


; void; empty ; wanting. 
capi ST, or INDIGE'STED, a. [in- 
digeſtus, Lat.] not ſeparated or divided into 

» regular parts; not diſpoſed in any order; not 
. formed or brought to maturity. Nos well 
N conſidered or methodized. Not concocted, 
d or altered ſo as to be fit for nouriſhment. 

e3 INDIGE'STIBLE, à. not to be altered 
t= in the ſtomach, or made fit for nouriſhment, 
ed applied to food. Not to be methodized, re- 
r- duced to order, or added to the improvements 
als of the mind, applied to ideas or ſentiments, 

ill INDIGE'STION, /. a diſorder in the ſto- 
163 mach, whereby it is rendered incapable of al- 
eat tering the food it contains, 10 as to make it 
e fit for nouriſhment. : 
om INDI'GETES, / [Lat,] a name which 
urn the ancient pagans gave to ſome of their gods. 
but INDI'GN, [pron. indie] a. [ indigne, Fr.] 
ule not worthy or deſerving ; bringing indignity or 
In- diſgrace. Obſolete. N 
ely, INDI'GNANT, a. [ indignans, Lat.] in- 
an- famed at once with anger and diſdain. 

Faſt INDIGNA'TION, /. | indignatio, Lat. ] an- 
ey ger joined with contempt, abhorrence, diſ- 
the dain, and averſion, 

10s, INDI'GNITY, /. {indignitas, Lat.] a re- 
art proachful or diſgraeeful action, wherein the 
to rank or character of a perſon is diſregarded, 
dpa. and receives a very great injury, 

ed u INDIGO, / See IN DI co. 

hes; INDIRE'CT, 4. [indire&us, Lat.] not 
e are ſtraight, cr in a right line. Figuratively, round- 
The about, or not coming immediately to the point; 
obuſt, not fair, honeſt, or open. | 
make INDIRE'CTION, J. a round-about man- 
omen, der of coming to a point; diſhoneſt practice; 
ſtran- a ſecret or oblique artifice or intention to 
o their deceive, 

our in INDIRE'CTLY, ad. without coming at 
1 quite once to the point in hand; in an artful, ob- 
ages ig ligue, or round- about manner; unfairly; not 
gene- in an Yoneſt manner; not rightly. 
Alcoran INDIRECTNESS, A. obliqueneſs; the qua- 

lity of not being in a ſtraight line; unfairneſs. | 

EREN- INDISCE'RNIBLE, g. not to be perceiv- 
n from ed by the exe or mind. 
freedom INDISCE'RNIBLY, ad. in a manner not 
oncern- to b e perceived. 

INDISCERPTIBI'LITY, F. the quality of 
at, | not 11 being capable of having its parts ſeparat- 
ped, ot ©, or of being deſtroyed by diſſolsclon. 
ce a5 to INDISCE'RPTIBLE, a.. not capable of 
neither hreine its parts ſeparated from each other. 
od nor INDISCRE'ET, da. [ indiſcret, Fr.] injudi- 

| cis Imprucent ; raſh ; inconſiderate. 
ut dif- INDISCRE'ETLY, ad. without mak ing 
an an- * proper choice; without judgment or con- 
oon; nderation ; raſhly. 105 | 


1 ISCRE'TION, / [indiſcrttion, Fr.] 
Ha of conduct; imprudence;  incop- 


or want of judgment. 


7 [ine 


of lite; 


IND 
Lat.] not carrying any mark of difference: 
without making any difference or diſtinction. 

INDISCRI'MINATELY, d. without dif- 
ference or dĩſtinction. 

INDISPE'NSABLE, a. Lind iſpenſable, Fr. ] 
not to be forborn or excuſed ; neceſſary. | 

INDISPE'NSABLENESS, /. the ſtate of 
a thing which cannot be excuſed, omitted, or 
forborn ; neceſſity. | 

INDISPE'NSABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as not to be excuſed by any authority; not to 
be forborn; abſolutely neceſſary. 

To INDISPO'SE, fthe's in this word and 
its derivatives is pron, like z] v. a. [ indiſpoſer, 
Fr.] to make unfit, with for; to make gverſe, 
with /o; to diſorder, or make unfit by diſeaſe. 
To affect with a flight diſorder, applied to 
health. To make unfavourable, with tewardi. 

INDISPO'SEDNESS, A a ſtate of unfit. 
neſs, or want ef inclination; a ſtate of health 
leſſened by a ſlight diſorder. 

INDISPOSI'TION, / a tendency to fick. 
neſs, or a ſlight diſorder; want of inclination ; 
averſion or diſlike. 

INDISPU'TABLE, a. [ ſometimes accent- 
ed, together with its derivatives, on the ſe. 
cond ſyllable] ſo evident as to admit no diſ- 

te or controverſy. 

INDISPU'TABLENESS, / the ſtate of 
being ſo evident as not to admit of diſpute. 

INDISPU'TABLY, ad. in a manner fo 
evident as not to admit of diſpute ; without 
oppoſition, 

INDISSO'LVABLE, @. not capable of 
having its parts ſeparated from each other. 


Not to be broken; binding for ever, applicd f 


to bonds or contracts. 

INDISSOLUBI'LITY, /. | indifolubilite, 
Fr.] the ſtate of the particles of a body which 
cohere ſo cloſely as not to be ſeparated. 

INDI'SSOLUBLE,a. | indifelubilis, Let. ]not 
to be ſeparated ; ſtrongly cohering; binding; 
obliging; firm; ſtable ; not ſubjeR to change 
or alteration. 

INDI'SSOLUBLENESS, /. the quality of 
reſiſting a ſeparation of its parts. 

INDI'SSOLUBLY, ad. in a manner re- 
liſting a ſeparation ; never ceaſing to oblige. ' 

INDISTI'NCT, @a. not marked or dif. 
ferent ſo as to be ſeparated or diſcerned ; con- 
ivſed ; not diſcerning exactly. | 

INDISTI'NCTION, / want of diſtin- 
guilhing or perceiving. the difference between 
things; confuſion, or uncertainty. | 

INDISTI'NCTLY, cd. confuſedly ; not 
to be perceived plainly. ; 

INDISTI'NCTNESS, / confuſion 3 un- 
certainty ; obſcurity. 

INDISTU'RBANCE, / calmneſs ; free- 
dom from any violent emotions; great trau- 
quilluy. : 

To INDI'TE, v. a. See Te IxDIer. 

INDIVI DUAL, a. [individacl, Fr.] ſe- 
parate from others of the ſame ſpecies; ſingle ; 
not to be divided. 

INDIVI DUAL, F. a ſingle perſon. 


IN JISOD 11h RAT d % 3 
NOUS PH VBSCRUMINATE, a. [indiſcriminatus, 


| INDIVIDUALITY, / ſeparate or di- 


ſrinct 
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N 
ſrinct exiſtence. | 
INDIVI'DUALLY, ad. without any dif- 
tinction or difference; numerically, | 
To INDIVI'DUATE, v. 4. | from indivi- 
duus, Lat.] to diſtinguiſn from others of the 
ſame ſpecies z to make ſingle ; to communicate 
to ſeveral in a diſtinct or ſeparate manner. 
INDIVIDUA'TION, /. that which makes 
any thing the ſame as it was before. 
INDIVIDU'ITY, / the ſtate of being an 
individual; the ſtate of being what one was be- 
fore ; identity. | 
INDIVI'NITY, /, want of godhead or di- 
vine perfection. | 
INDIVISIBULITY, or INDIVISIBLE- 
NESS, {the 5 in theſe and the two following 
words is pronounced like x] V. the ſtate which 
can admit of no more diviſion. 
INDIVI'SIBLE, a. {indivifidlc, Fr. ] not 
to be broken into more parts ; not to be ſepara- 
ted into ſmaller parts; ſingle. 
INDIVI'SIBI. ES, /. in Geometry, thoſe 
indefinitely ſmall elements or particles into 
which bodies may be ultimately reſolved, 
INDO'CIBLE, à. not to be taught; 71 
capable of receiving inſtruction. | 
INDO'CILE, a. [indocilis, Lat.] not re- 
_ eeiving any benefit ſrom, or regarding inſtrue- 


tion. 

INDOCT'LITY, /. [indoeilite, Fr.] the 
uality of diſregarding or refuſing inſtruction. 

To INDO'CTRINATE, v. a. | endo@riner, 
old Fr. | to inſtruct ; or teach. ; 

INDOCFTRINA'TION, /. the act of 
teaching. | 

I'NDOLENCE, or INDOLENCY, /. [ in- 
dolentia, Lat.] freedom from pain or uneaſi- 
neſs; lazinels, dr a ſtate wherein a perſon 
continues inactive without any regard or at- 
tention to any thing he 'ſees around him. 
The firſt ſenſe is obſolete, 

I'NDOLENT, a. inactive or lazy; with- 
out any regard to what paſſes around one. 

I''NDOLENTLY, ad. inactively. and 
without regard to any thing around one. 

To INDO'RSE, v. a. See To EN DORSE. 

INDO'STAN, PROPER INDIA, or the 
Empire of the Great Mogul, is bounded on 
the W. by Perſia, on the S. by the Weſtern 
peninſula, on the E. by the eaſtern peninſula, 
and on the N. by ſeveral kingdems of Inde- 
pendent Tartary. It is a vaſt country, and 
is about 1200 miles in length. It is very 
fertile in all forts of corn; and all the com- 
modities of the Eaſt Indies are to be met with 
here. The inhabitants are more humane with 
regard to ſtrangers, and not ſo great enemies 
to the Chriſtians, as the Turks ; they dreſs 
much in the ſame manner, and take ſeveral 
wives, being much addicted to luxury. The 
government is deſpotic, and the Great Mogul 
maiter both of the lives and fortunes of his 
ſubjects. His revenue is ſaid to amount to 
near fifty millions ſterling a-year, and he has 
an army of 50,000 men. The provinces are 
governed by Omars, ſome of whom are called 


INS 

lands ſufficient to maintain their digi 
their troops. Their revenues are ſv config 
ble, that theſe governors are like ſo many 
kings. The empire of Mogul contains 20 pro 
vinces; namely, Caſhmire, Cabul, and Ayoul 
to the N. Siba and Patna qn the eaft fide of the 
Ganges, and which contain ſeveral provinces 
Thoſe that lie to the S. are Bengal, . 
Candith, Baligate, "Talinga, Baglana, and Gu. 
zurat. The eaſtern provinces are Tata, or Sin. 
da, or Multan. There are ſix in the middle, 
between the river Indus and the Ganges, name. 
ly, Pengab or Lahor, Delli, Agra, Aſmer 
Malva, and Halabas. . 
may be joined the kingdoms of Golconda and 
Carnate, tributary to the Great Mogyl. 

To INDO'W, f the ow is pronounced as in 
now | v. a. ¶ in and dauer, Fr. to give a portion 
to. Figuratively, to enrich with gifts, either 
of fortune or nature. See To Ex DOw. 
INDRA'UGHT, [pronounced ind /. 
an opening in the land into which the ſea 
flows. An inlet or paſſage inwards, 

To INDRE'NCH, v. a. to ſoak; to drown, 

INDU'BIOUS, 4. without doubting or ſuf. 
ecting; certain; poſitive. 

INDU'BITABLE, 3. [| indubitabilis, Lat.] 
ſo certain or evident as to admit no doubt cr 
ſuſpicion of its truth. | 
INDU'BITABLY, ad. in a manner ſo 
evident and certain as to admit no doubt, 
INDU'BITATE, a. [ indubitatus, Lat.] un- 
doubted ; unqueſtioned. 
To INDU'CE, v. a. [induco; Lat.] v per. 
ſuade ; to prevail on. To offer by way ot in- 
duction, or by way of conſequence drawn 
from ſeveral particulars, applied to reaſoning. 
To inculcate or enforce by argument ; to pro- 
duce as an argument or inſtance, To bring 
into view; to introduce. 
INDU'CEMENT, / a motive which allures 
or perſuades to any thing. 
To INDU'CT, v. a. { induQus, Lat.] to 
put into actual poſſeſſion of a benefice. | 
INDU'CTION, /. [ indudtio, Lat.] in Io 
gic, the act of inferring a general provoſition 
from ſeveral particular ones; a coniequence 
drawn from ſeveral propoſitions. In Law, the 
act of giving poſſeſſion of a benefice to an in- 
cumbent. 

INDU'CTIVE, a. contributing, leading, 
or perſuaſive ; capable of inferring or includ- 
ing. a 
To IN DU! E, v. a. [induo, Lat.] to inveſt; 
to communicate or give a quality to. Iba. 
ſon obſerves, it is ſometimes, even by e 
writers, confounded with endow or indow. 

To IN DU. GE, v. a, [indi/ges, Lat.] 1 
gratify or grant the deſires of another a8 4 ta 
vour ; to favour or foſter ; to give indulgence. 
 INDU'LGENCE, or INDU'LGENCY.,/: 
[indulgener, Fr.] compliance with or grants 
the defires and requeſts of others through 
fondneſs ; forbearance, or connivance b : 
faults; a favour granted. In the Romich 
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INF. 


ve the finner from purgatory, 
„be ENT, a. Fandulgens, Lat.] kind; 
gentle ; complying with the requeſts, or gra- 
tifying the deſires, of another, through fond. 
neſs; mild, or favourable. : 

INDU'LGENTLY, ad. with kind com- 
pliance, and fond gratification : without ſe- 
verity or cenſure. 

INDU'LT, er INDU'LTO, J. [Iual. and 
Fr.] a ſpecial favour or privilege granted ei- 
ther to a community, or private perſon, by 
the pope's bull, by which they are licenſed 
to do or obtain ſomething contrary wo the com- 
mon laws. 

To INDURATE, v. a. {induro, Lat.] to 
grow hard, Actively, to make hard. 

INDURA'TION, F/. the ſtate of growing 
hard ; the a& of making hard ; hardneſs of 


heart. 
INDU'STRIOUS, a. [induftrius, Lat.] ac- 
tive and conſtant in manual labour, buſineſs, 


or ſtudy. 

INDU'STRIOUSLY, ad. with conſtant 
and intenſe application of migd, or exerciſe 
of dody; with great care, diligence, aud aſſi- 


duity. 

INDUSTRY, /. [ induftria, Lat. Jdiligence; 
conſtant application of the mind, or exercife of 
the body. 

To INE'BRIATE, v. 4. [inebrio, Lat.] 
to make a perſon drunk with ſtrong liquors. 
Figuratively, to intoxicate with praiſe, gran- 

deur, or ſucceſs. 

INEBRIA'TION, / drunkenneſs. - 

INEFFABI'LITY, / the quality of being 
deyond the power of language. 

INE'FFABLE, a, [ ineffabilir, Lat.] not to 
de ſpoken, uttered, or expreſſed. 


INE'FFABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner, or 


in 2 high a degree, as not to be expreſſed by 
words, a | 

INEFFE'CTIVE, a. that which can pro- 
duce no effect. 

INEFFE'CTUAL, a. not to have power 
ſufficient to produce its proper effect; weak; 
without power, or operating in vain. 

INEFFE'CTUALLY, ad. to no purpoſe; 
without effect. 

INEFFE'CTUALNESS, /. want of power 
© procure its proper effect. 

INEFFICA'CIOUS [ ineffkaſhiaus | a. | inef- 
fFeax, Lat.] unable to produce any effect; 
weak ; ſeeble; acting to no purpoſe, 

INE'FFICACY, JS. want of power to pro- 
Cuce an effect; the quality of operating in 
vain, or to no purpoſe. 

iNE'LEGANCE, or INE LEGANCV, /. 
meinnets; want of addreſs. 

INELEGANT, 4. [inclegans, Lat.] not 
dice; mean; deſpicable. 8 

INELOQUENT, 4. not ſpeaking with 
eaſe, volubility, er the flowers of rhetoric; 
not perſuaßive. f b 
3 a. | ireptut, Lat.] unfit, or un- 
able to any end or purpoſe ; uſeleſs; tri- 
bor; fooliſh, . 

INE'PTLY, ad. in à trifling manner; 


INE 
unſuitably or fooliſhly. 5 ' 
INE'PTITUDE, /. [from ineptus, Lat.] un- 
fitneſs; or unſuitableneſs to any purpoſe or end. 
INEQUA'LITY, / | inequaliras, Lat. the 
difference between two or more things compare 
ed together; diſproportion to any office, ſtate, 
or purpoſe ; difference of rank or ſtation. 
 INERRABILITY, J. the quality of not 
being ſubje& to error. 
INE'RRABLE, a. not ſubje& to error or 
miſtake. 
INE'RRABLENESS, /. the quality of not 
being liable to err. 
INE'RRABLY, ad. without poſſibllity of 
erring; infallibly. : 
INE'RRINGLY, ad. without error, miſ. 
take, or deviation either from truth or right. 
INE'RT, a. [| iners, Lat.] dull; motion- 
teſs ; moving with difficulty; ſluggiſh. 
INE'RTLY, ad. ſluggiſhly, or dully. 
INE'STIMABLE, à. ſo valuable as not 
to be rated; exceeding all price. 
, INEVITABIT'LITY,-/. the quality of not 
being poſſible to be avoided. 
INE'VITABLE, a. f[ inevitabilis, Lat.] 
not to be eſcaped-or avoided. 
 INEXCU'SABLENESS, the v in this and 
the following word is pronounced like à /. 
enormity of crime beyond forgiveneſs or 
palliation, 
INEXCU'SABLE, «a. [ inexcuſabilis, Lat:] 
not to be excuſed, or not palliable by apology. 
INEXHA'LABLE, a. that which cannot 
be evaporated, or conſumed in vapours. 
INEXHAU'STED, a. not emptied ; not 


nt. : 
"INEXHAU'STIBLE, a. not to be emptied 
or drawn all out; not to be entirely ſpent, 

INEXI'STENT, 3. not having being; 
not to be found in nature. | 

INEXI'STENCE, /. want of being or 
exiſtence, 


not to be moved hy entreaty. 


CY, /. want of fitneſs or propriety ; unſuita- 
bleneſs to time, place, or circumſtance. 

INEXPE'DIENT, a. improper, unneceſ- 
ſary, or not productive of any advantage. 

INEXPE'RIENCE, /. [ inexperience, Fr.] 
want of experience, or ſufficient knowledge. 

INEXPE'RIENCED, a. not having per- 
ſonally tried or had experience of. 

INEXPE'RT, a. —— Lat. ] unſkil- 
ful for want of cuſtom or ule. 

INE'XPIABLE, a. [| inexpiabilis, Lat.] 
not to be atoned or made amends for; not 
to he pacified or reconciled by atonement- 

INE'XPIABLY, ad. to a degree. beyond 
atonement, 

INE'XPLEABLY ad. inſatiably; in ſuch 
a manner as not to be ſatisfied. 

INE'XPLICABLE, a. | inexplicable, Fr.] 
ſo difficult as not to be explained, 

INE'XPLICABLY, ad. in a manner not 
to he made plain. 


INEXPRE'SSIBLE, 4a. not to be told, 


| 


uttered, 


INE'XORABLE, a, [| inexorabilis, Lat.] 
INEXPE'DIENCE, or INEXPE'DIEN.. - 


INF INF 


uttered, or conveyed by words. ] performed or practiſed. * + - 
_. INEXPRE'SSIBLY, ad. in a manner not To INFE'CT, v. a. [ infe&us, Lat.]to PA 
to be. uttered or conveyed by words, order by ſome noxious qualities; to corrupt 


INEXPU'GNABLE, 4. {| inexpugrnadbilis, | with bad inſinuations. | 
Lat. | not to be taken by aſſault, or ſubdued. INFE'CTION, {| | infe@tio, Lat.] the com 


INEXTI'NGUISHABLE, 2. not to be munication of a diſeaſe by means of effiuyia __ 


quenched, applied to fire. Not to be ſatisfied, | particles, which fly from diſtempered bodi 
applied to defires. and, mixing with the juices of others, * 

INE XTRICABLE, a. [ inextricabilis, Lat.] ſame diſorders as the perſons. had from wh 
not to be diſentangled; not to be explained or they exhaled ; a plague. ,, * 
cleared from obſcurity. | INFE'CTIOUS, [ infekfeiows] a. caufi 

INE'XTRICABLY, ad. in a manner not diſtempers by ſome noxious quality or 9g 
to be explained; not to be diſentangled.  INFE'CTIOUSLY, Cr ad, op 

To INE'YE, v. . to inoculate, by inſert- rating by infection. | NN 
ing the bud of one tree into the ſtock of ano-| INFE'CTIOUSNESS, [ inf#k/fbouſneſs]. the 
ther. TO quality of communicating diſtempers by noxi. 
INFALLIBULITY, or INFA'LLIBLE- |ous qualities, or unwholeſome effluvia. 
NESS, /. [ infailibilite, Fr. ] the quality of not INFE'CTIVE, à. having the power of 
being ſubject to be deceived or miſtaken. cauſing diſtempers by noxious qualities or v2. 

INFA'LLIBLE, a. [ infallible, Fr.] incapa- | pours... 1 
ble of being miſtaken or deceived, Certain, or IN FE'CUND, a, [infecundus, Lat.] un- 
never failing, applied to medicine. fruitful; barren. 

INFA/LLIBLY, ad. without danger of de-] INFECUNDITV, / barrenneſs; want of 
ceit, or poſlibility of being miſtaken ; certainly. |a power to produce its like, 

To INFA'ME, v. a. [ infamo, Lat.] to de- INFELICITY, /. [ infelicitas, Lat.] a 
fame; to cenſure publicly tor the commiſſion of | ſtate deſtitute of all the comforts and pleaſures 
a crime. to render life agreeable z unhappineſs. 

I'NFAMOUS, 2: [[infamis, Lat.] notorious, To INFE'R, v. a. [ infero, Lat.] in its pti 
or publicly branded with guilt; of a bad cha- mary ſenſe, to bring on. In Logic, to draw in 
racter. another propoſition as true, by virtue of one 

I'NFAMOUSLY, 44. in ſuch a manner as already laid down as true. 
to be known to be guilty of a crime or miſde-|] I NFERENCE, / [ inference, Fr.] in Lo. 
meanor ; ſhamefully ; ſcandalouſty. gie, a concluſion drawn from previous at- 

I NFAMOUSNESS, or I NFAMY, / [In- | ments or propofitions, | 
famia, Lat.] loſs of character by crimes; diſ- | INFE'RIBLE, à. deducible from propefi. 

race; diſcredit ; reproach. tions which went before. | 

I'NFANCY, / [infantia, Lat.] the firt] INFE'RIOR, a, lower in place, ſtation, 
part of life, extended by Naturaliſts to ſeven condition of life, value, or excellency ; ſubor · 
years, but by. Lawyers to twenty-one. Figura- dinate. 
tively, the beginning or firſt riſe of any thing. INFE'RIOR, JF. one in a lower rank or fa» 

INFA'NGTHEF, HINGFA'NTHEFT,, tion than another. 
or INFANTHEFT, /. [of in fangen, Sax. INFERIO*RITY, . [ inferiorite, Fr.] a 
to catch, and reg, Sax. a thief] in Law, a lower ſtate of dignity, worth, or excellence. 
privilege granted to lords of certain manors, to INFE'RNAL, a: [infernus, Lat.] belonging 
zudge any thief taken within their fee. to hell. Infernal ſtone, in Medicine, is a-very 

FNFANT, /, [ infans, Lat.] by Naturaliſts, | poweriul cauſtic prepared from an evaporated 
2 child from its birth to its ſeventh year, but by ſolution of filver, or cryſtals of ſilver, 
Lawyers fo called till its one-and-twentieth. INFE'RTILE, a. [ infertile, Be not produ- 

INFA'/NTA, /. {Span.] a title of honour cing or yielding any thing; unfruitful; barren, 
given a princeſs of the royal blood in Spain or INFERTILITY, ,. ['infertilite, Fr. | une 


Portugal. fruitfulneſs ; barrenneſs ; want of power to pro- 
INFA'NTE, / {Span.] a ſon of the kings duce. 
ef Spain or Portugal. | To INFE'ST, 2. 4. LDinſeſto, Lat.] to har- 


INFA'NTICIDE, /. [infanticidian, Lat.] raſs, trouble, or plague. | 
the laughter or maſſacre of infants, applied to INF ESTI'VITY, / want of cheerſulneſs. 


that committed by Herod. INFEUDA'TION, /: [in and feudum,\Lat. } 
INFA'NTILE, a. | infantilis, Lat.] be- in Law, the act of putting a perſon into polleſ- 
longing to the ſtate of an infant. ſion of a fee or eſtate. 


INFANTRY, J. [infanteric, Fr.] the ſoot- I'NFiIDEL, /. [ infidelis, Lat.] one who re- 
ſoldiers of an army. jets or will not aſſent tothe truth of revelations 
INFA'RCTION, /. {in and farcio, Lat.] or the great principles of religion. 

a ftuffng. In Medicine, a conſtipation. | INFIDELITY, ,. [ infidelitas, Lat.] want 
* ToINFA'TUATE, v. a. | infatus, Lat.] of faith or reliance in Providence; diſbelief of 
to make fooliſh z to deprive of underſtanding. | Chriſtianity, . Treachery, or violation of one 
INFATUA'TION, /. the act of making fidelity. . d 
foolith, or depriving of underitanding. | INFINITE, 3. | infinitus, Lat.] having 
INFE'ASLBLE, [infeexi/e] 4. not to be no bourds or limits. Perfect, ſo as 1 
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INF INF 
of no deſect or addition, applied to divine attri- | of cauſing an inflammation; applied to the flu- 
dutes. Infinitely or very large, uſed in com- | ids of the body. Having a tendency to alie- 
mon diſcourſe. 5 "Rp nate the minds of ſubjects, or cauſe an inſur- 
: I'N FINITELY, ad. without limits or bounds. | re ion in a ſtate. 
I'NFINITENESS, /. the quality of admit-| To INFLA'TE, v. 4. | inflatus, Lat.] ta 
ting no bounds or limits. : ſwell with wind ; to fill or puff up with breath. 
INFINITE'SIMAL, 4. that which is infi- | Figuratively, to ſwell, or puff up with pride. 
nitely divided. | INFLA'TION, J. the ſtate of being ſwelled # 
INFI'NITIVE, 4. [Infinitivus, Lat.] in with wind. 
\ Grammar, applied to a mood, which denote To INFLE'CT, v. a, [infleo, Lat. ] to 
no preciſe time, nor determines the number of bend from a ſtraight line. To change or vary. 
* erlons of which any thing is affirmed, but ex- In Grammar, to vary or alter the terminations 
i preſſes things in a looſe, indefinite manner. Jof a word; to decline. | 
| INFI'NITUDE, / any thing which has no] INFLE'CTION, / the act of bending; the 
he bounds or limits; an inconceivable number, act of turning or changing the direction of mo- 
INFIINITY, /. | infiniras, Lat.] is taken in] tion. A modulation or change from high to 
two ſenſes intirely different, 1. e. in a poſitive |low, applied to the voice. The variation or 
| and a negative one, Poſitive infinity, is a qua- change of the endings of a word, applied to 
lity of being perfect in itſelf, or capable of re-| Grammar, | | 
ceiring no addition, and is properly applied to] INFLE'CTIVE, a. having the power of 
the divine attributes or eſſence: Negative in- | bending. | ö 
fxity, is the quality of being boundleſs, unli-“ INFLEXIBFLITY, or INFLE'XIBLE- 
mited, or endleſs. f NESS, /. [| inflexibilite, Fr.] ſtiffneſs, or the 
NI RM, a. [infirmes, Lat.] deprived of] quality of reſiſting any attempt; a temper or 
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12 natural ſtrength by age or ſickneſs. Irreſolute, diſpoſition of mind not to be altered by prayers, | 4 
15 applied to the mind. Not fit to ſupport ; not |entreaties, promiſes, or threatenings. f 1 
ſolid. IN FLEXIBLE, a. [| inflexibilis, Lat.] not 141 
1 INFURMARY, /. [ infirmerie, Fr. ] a place to be bent or made crooked ; not to be 90 . . F 
re where lodging and board are provided for fick |or ng not to be prevailed on, * 1 
and wounded perſons. NFLE'XIBLY, ad. without any cefſatit il 
81 INFURMITY, /. [infirmite, Fr. ] weakneſs or remiſſion; without being prevailed on to 
* of ſex, age, temper, mind, or body. change or alter, | N 
INFIRMNESS, /. want of ſtrength, ap-“ To INFLICT, v. a. [infifus, Lat.] to 
if plied to argument, — or body. puniſh, or impoſe on as a puniſhment. 
poſi To INFI'X, v. a. [ infixus, Lat.] to drive; INFLI'CTER, / he that puniſhes. 
or faſten in. INFLI'CTION, / the act of uſing punilh. 
tion, To INFLA'ME, v. a. | inflammo, Lat.] to ments; the puniſhment impoſed, _ * 
"IPL kindle or ſet bodies on fire. Figuratively, to] INFLPCTIVE, a. [ infii&if, Fr.] executed, 
excite or kindle deſire; to magnify a perſon's | or impoſed on as a puniſhment. 5 | 
his faults. To provoke, or irritate, applied to the] I'NFLUENCE, /. [ infuentia, Lat.] the 
pions, In Medicine, to grow hot, angry, | power of celeſtial bodies or ſtars operating on 
12 1 7 by . 8 | 8 1 meagre — e - wy ow which 
= FLA MER, /. the thing or perſon that acts on the mind, and biaſſes or directs it, 
Son Quics a painful ſenſation of heat in any part of To 'NFLUENCE, v. 4. to act upon ſo as 
— ery ihe body; one that promotes quarrels or ſets to impel, direct, or modify; to operate on the 
ted gots hep 7 the | . 2 85 as 8 bias or direct it to any particu- 
NFLAM! „ J. quality of lar end or action. 
rodo- cuching fire, The quality of cauſing a pain-| I'NFLUENT, a. [| influens, Lat.] exerting 
. bel ſenſation of heat, applied to obſtructed influence or impulſive power. 8 
Jun. | Pater in animal bodies. The quality of ex-  I'NFLURX, /. [influxus, Lat. ] the act of 
0 pro- tin wy 3 or warming the paſſions, ap- flowing into any thing. Infuſion, applied to 
Fed to the mind. knowledge. | | 
BF Tawny  INFLA'MMABLE, a. eafy to be ſet on] To INFO'LD, v. 4. to wrap; to ſurround 
| hh Foy of exciting the paſſions ; or irri- with the arms folded over each other; to em- 
neſs. ng the humours in an animal body. brace. | | 
Lat.] INFLA'MMABLENESS, /. the quality of To INFORM, v. a. [informo, Lat. | to ani- 
polſeſ⸗ üg catching fire; the quality of being eaſily] mate; to actuate with a ſoul or vital power; 
ercned or provoked, | to inſtruct; to ſupply with new knowledge. 
10 e- 3 INE LAMMA'TION, /. [inflammatie, Lat.] In Law, to bring a charge or accuſation againft 
Ude <p of ſetting on flame; the ſtate of being a perſon, uſed with againſt, and is generally 
: in, In Surgery, applied to that ſenſation] applied to the diſcoveries made by an accom- 
want beit, ariſing from obſtructed blood or mat- |plice, Neuterly, to give intelligence, of to 
lief of BY TER crowds in a greater quantity to any |diſcover a crime. | 
one's Pat\Cular part, and gives it a” greater colour | INFO'RMAL, 4. in Law, out of form, not 
22 than uſual, The act of exciting any | in due form. 7 
javing "Dis deſire, or fer vour in the mind. INFO'RMANT, / [informant, Fr.] one 
admit LA'MMATORY, 2. having the power Jr diſcovers or gives intelligence of a crime, 
0, : ) 
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intelligence, or inſtruction; the act of com- 


ING 
accuſation. _ | 
INFORMA'TION, /. [infermatio, Lat.] 


municating ſomething unknown before. In 
Law, it is nearly the ſame in the crown-office 
as what in our other courts is called a Declara- 
tion. It is ſometimes brought by the kings or 
his attorney-general, or the clerk of the crown- 
office; and at other times by a private perſon, 
who informs or ſues, as well for the king as 
himſelf, upon the breach of ſome popular ſta- 
tute, in which a penalty is given to the party 
who will ſue for it. 

INFO'RMER, / one who gives intelli- 
gence, or communicates new knowledge to the 
mind ; one who diſcovers the crimes or offences 
of another befgre a magiſtrate. 


þ 


INFO'RMIDABLE, a. [in and formidadilis, | 


Lat.] not to be feared or dreaded. 

INFO'RMITY, /. [from informis, Lat.) 
want of ſhape or form, 

INFO'RMOUS, a. [ informis, Lat.] ſhape- 
leſs ; of no regular form. | 

INFO'RTUNATE, a. [infortunatus, Lat. } 
See UnroxTUNATE, which is commonly 
uſed; not ſucceeding in one's deſigns or expec- 
tations; unſucceſsful or unhappy. 


To INFRA'CT, v. a. [ infra&us, Lat.] to 
break or interrupt. 
INFRA'CTION, /. [ infrattio, Lat.] che act 

of breaking or violating. 

_INFRA'NGIBLE, a. not to be broken. 

© INFRE'QUENCY, /. [ infrequentia, * 
uncommonneſs; rarity, applied to things whic 
ſeldom happen, or are ſeldom heard, ſeen, or 


one. 

INFRE'QUENT, a: rare; ſeldom happen- 
ing. | 

To INFRI'GIDATE, v. a. [in and frigi- 
dus, Lat.] to chill or make cold. Not in uſe. 

To INFRI'NGE, v. 4. | infringo, Lat.] to 
violate or break, applied to laws or contracts. 
To deftroy, or hinder. | 

INFRINGEMENT, /. the act of violating 
or breaking laws or treaties. 

INFRI'NGER, /. he that acts contrary to 
any law or treaty. | 

INFU'RIATE, a. [in and faria, Lat.] en- 
raged ; raging. - 

To INFU'SE, [infuze] v. a. [ infuſus, Lat. 


to pour in. Figuratively, to inſtil; to inſpire 5] 


to animate; to influence, applied to the mind. 
In Medicine, to ſteep or ſoak in any liquor 
with a gentle heat. 

INFU'SIBLE, [ infizib/e} a. that which 
may be inſtilled, communicated, or inſpired, 
applied ts the mind. Incapable of being melt- 
ed or diſſolved, applied to bodies. 

INFU'SION, / [Co, Lat.] the act of 
pouring in; the act of inſtilling or inſpiring. 
In Phyſic, the act of ſteeping ingredients in 
any liquor with a moderate warmth ; alſo the 
liquor made by ſteeping ingredients. | 

INFU'SIVE, .a. having a power of animat- 
iug or influencing. * 


1'NGATESTONE, a town in Eſſex, en the 


a 


1NG 


or other matter; one who offers or exhibits an froad to Colcheſter, three furlongs in length * 


and 2 miles N. E.'of London. 
INGA”THERING, J. the act of pettins ; 
an harveſt. .. : PAP 
INGE, in the names of places, ſignifies 3 
meadow, from inge, Sat. N 6 
To INGE'MINATE, v. a. { ingeming, Lat. 
to double the ſame thing over again; to repeat. 
INGEMINA'TION, / | ingeminatio, Lat.] 
the act of doubling or repeating the ſame thing, 
To INGE'NDER, v. 4. See Ex6zxyzs, 
INGE'NDERER, / he that begets. 
INGE'NERATE; or INGE'NERATED, «, 
[ingeneratus, Lat.] born or bred with or with. 
in a perſo. 

INGE'NIOUS, 4. [ ingeniofus, Lat.] having 
ſenſe to 1nvent or execute in a ſkilful manner, 
INGE'NIOUSLY, ad. in a manner that 
diſcovers great inven tion, ſkill, and art. 
INGE'NIOUSNESS, /, frength of imagi. 
nation to invent, and dexterity to execute. 


one; implanted; or innate. : 
INGENU'ITY, / [ingenuit?, Fr.] acute- 
neſs of mind in invention, and {kill or art in 
executing. 
INGE'NUOUS, a. { ingernuus, Lat.] having 
candour, openneſs, or ſincerity of mind; free 
from diſſimulation. 
INGE'NUOUSLY, ad. in an open, fat, 
candid, and und iſſembled manner. 
INGENUOUSNESS, /. candour; free. 
dom from diſſimulation. i 
I'NGENY, /. [ ingenium, Lat. ] genius god 
neſs of underſtanding, or readineſs of invention. 
To INGE'ST, v. a. | iageftus, Lat.] to cat 
or include in the ſtomach. | 1 
INGE'STION, / the act of caſting or in- 
cluding in the ſtomach. 
'INGLETON, a town in the W. riding of 
Yorkſhire, 8 miles N. W. of Settle, 
INGLO'RIOUS, a. [ ing/orius, Lat.] with. 
out honour, fame, or glory. 
INGLO'RIOUSLY, ad. not reputable; 
diſhonourably; in a mean manner. | 
I'NGOT, / [ ingot, Fr. ] a maſs of metal 
generally applied to gold and filver. _ 
To INGRA FF, v. 4. to propagate trees by 
grafting; to plant the ſprig of one tree in the 
ſtock of anothen. To fix deep or ſettle, appli- 
ed to the mind. 3 
INGRA'FTMENT, /. the act of inſerting 
the ſprig of one tree into the ſtock of another; 
the ſprig ingraſted. | 5 
INGRA'TE, or INGRA'TEFUL, 4. Li. 
gratus, Lat.] not acknowledging favours le- 
ceived, or returnimg thanks for them. 3 
ing or diſagreeable, applied to any thing whic 
affects the ſenſes. | 8 SY 
To INGRA'TIATE, {ingriſbiate] v. a. [it 
and gratia, Lat. to creep into a perſon's favour. 
INGRA'TITUDE, / the vice of being 
inſenſible to favours received, and ſometime 


* 4 # * 


applied to the retribution or returning evil fol 


good. | | 
INGRE'DIENT, /. [ ingredions, Lat. J thit 
which makes up a com 


* 


| 


INGE'NITE, a. [ ingenitus, Lat.] born with 


applied to 
NOE 
the act or 
INGR 
of enterit 
To INC 
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longing to, 
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 INHE'S10) 
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ſv INHI'B 
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'd, applied to 
INHIBI'TH 
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W, a writ f 
wrt, forbiddi: 
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To INHO'L 
INHO'spre 
Linment or Ein 


HO Spfr. 


te 7 K indneſs, ö 


zed cd {imples in medicine. | 
mere . [ ingreſſus, Lat.] entrance; 
& or liberty of going into a place, 
UB NGRE'SSION, F # [ ingreſſio, Lat.] the act 
in , 
af NCRO'SS, v. 4. See EnCRrOSS. 
INGUINAL, a. [ from inguen, Lat.] be- 
long ing to, or fituated in, the groin. 
To IN GULF, or INGULPH, v. 4. to 
ſwallow up in a deep cavity; to calt into a gulf 


or 


abyſs. 
T i INGU'RGIFATE, v. a. | ingurgito, 
Lat.] to ſwallow down. Wants authority. 
INGURGITA'TION, F. the act of ſwal- 
ing rapaciouſly. | \ 
bin BILE, q [ inhabilis, Lat.] unſkilful ; 
unready ; unfit ; unqualified. 
at To INHA'BIT, v. a. [habito, Lat.] to 
dell in; to poſſeſs as an inhabitant. 
INHA'BITABLE, à. capable of affording 
or fit for habitation, Not habitable ; from 
inhabitable, Fr. Not uſed in the laſt ſenſe. 
INHA'BI CANT, /. one who dwells or re- 


ute {des for a time in a place. 
t in INHABITA'TION, / a houſe or dwelling- 


place; the act of dwelling in a place; the ſtate 
of being inhabited, 


INHA'BITER, /. one who dwells in a 
lace, 
1 To INHA'LE, v. a. ¶inbalo, Lat. | to draw 
in with the air or one's breath. 
205 INHARMO'NIOUS, 4. not harmonious, 
| muſical, or of an agreeable ſound, 
ook INHE'RENT, a. [inherens, Lat.] exiſting 
düsch. mon in ſomething ; innate, or inborn. 
to calt To INHE'RE, v. u. | inhereo, Lat. ] to ex- 


it in ſomething elſe. 

To INHE'RIT, v. a. [enheriter, Fr.] to 
poſſeſs by right of ſuccefſion from another. 
Figuratively, to gain poſſeſſion; to poſſeſs or 
etjoy, 

INHE'RITANCE, ſ. any thing which a 
perſon poſſeſſes or ſucceeds to as the next of 
blood, or heir ; poſſeſſion or enjoyment, The 


relation, after their death, 
+ INHE'RITOR, J an heir, or one who 


trees by ou to what another enjoyed, after his 
ee in the Eath, : 
ey appli- INHE RI TRESS, or INHE'RITRIX, Ss 
8 woman who ſucceeds to the poſſeſſions of a 
nſerting recation after his death. 
Another; | INHE'SION, / Cinbæſo, Lat.] the exiſting 
iu ſomething. 
4. {ins ſo INHI'BIT, v. a. to reftrain, hinder, 
durs fe- teprels, or check, applied to power. To for- 
npleal- bid, applied to laws; 


INHIBI'TION, / \ inhibitio, Lat.] a pro- 
dition, In Commerce, an embargo. In 
Ls, a writ from a ſuperior to an inferior 
wurd, forbidding a judge to proceed in the 
caule depending before him. 
To INHO'LD, V. a. to contain in itſelf. 
INHO'SPITABLE, a. affording no enter- 
tanment or kindneſs to ſtrangers. 
* SPITABLENESS, / want of cour- 
+: kindneſs, or civility to rangers, 


metimes 
evil fot 


. that 
enerallf 


applet 


ſalſeſſion of what belonged to a parent, or other | 


— —— af Ie cs > 2% 


=_ 
INHO'SPITABLY, ad. in a manner not 
kind to ſtrangers. 

INHOSPITA'LITY, /. See IN HOSE 
TABI/ENESS. 

INHU'MAN, a. { inhumanus, Lat.] want- 
ing the kind, benevolent, and ſocial affections, 
which adorn and ſupport our ſpecies; ſavage z 
cruel 3 without compaſſion. 

INHUMA'NITY,' /. [ inbumaniit, Fr.] 
want of the kind, benevolent, compaſſionate, 
and focial affections; cruelty ; barbarity, 

INHU'MANLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with kindneſs, compaſſion, charity, or 
other ſocial affections. 

To INHU'MATE, or INHU'ME, v. 4. 
[ bums, Lat.] to inter, to bury, or put under 
the ground. ; 

To IN3E'CT, v. @. [inje&us, Lat. ] to throw 
or dart in; to caſt or throw up. In Medicine, 
to force any fluid, or other ſubſtance, into the 
veſſels of the body. 

INJE'CTION, /. [ izje&io, Lat.] the act of 
caſting or throwing in. In Medicine, any li- 
quors made to be thrown into the body by a ſy- 
ringe or other inſtrument. In Surgery, the act of 
filling the veſſels of a body with wax, or other 
ſubſtance, to ſhow their ſhapes and ramifications, 

INIMITARBLLITV, /. the quality of not 
being to be imitated. : 

INIMITABLE, a. [| inimitabilis, Lat. ] above 
or beyond imitation ; impoſſible to be copied. 

INUMITABLY, ad. in'a manner not to be 
imitated, ; 


mand or enforce by ſuperior authority. 

INVQ UITOUS, @. inconſiſtent with juſtice 
or honeſty ; wicked. 

INI'QUITY, / | iiquitas, Lat. ] oppoſition 
to, or breach of, the laws of juſtice and honeſty. 
Sin, applied to the divine laws. 

INITIAL, CLiſbial ] a. [from initium, Lat.] 
placed at the beginning, applied to letters. Be- 
ginning, or incipient; not complete, or per- 
tet; introductory to. | 
To INUTIATE, [| inifviate)] v. a. [| initia, 
Lat.] to enter; to inſtruct in the firſt principles 
of an art; to place in a new ſtate; to put into 
a new ſociety. \ 

INUTIATE, [ ini/biate] a. | initiatas, Lat.] 
ſtrange, new, or not practiſed, 4 

INITIA'TION, [ ini/bidſbon] ſ. | initiatia, 
Lat.] the act of entering a perſon into any ait 
or ſtate, 

INJU'DICABLE, a. [in and judico, Lat.] 
not cognizable by a judge. 

INJUDUCIAL, | injudi/hial} a. not accord - 
ing to the forms or practice of the law. 

IN]UDI'CIOUS, [ ixjudifbious] a. without 
judgment. 3 

INJUDI'CIOUSLY, [ tyudifhiou/ly} ad. in 
a" manner that diſcovers weakneſs or want of 
judement. 

IN[U'NCTION, / [| injun@#ic, Lat.] the 
command or order of a ſuperior. In Law, it 
is a writ founded upon an order in Chancery, 
either to give the plaintiff poſſeſſion, or to ſtay 


U in another court. 
To 


To INJO'IN, v. a. [ ijzmgo, Lat.] to com- 
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| Lat.] to turn to ſtone. Neuterly, to grow or ſtanding. , 


ſom or heart. * 


may meet wich entert 


INN n 


To INI URE, v. a. [injuria, Lat.] to hurt not to be failed upon; not to be paſſel ih f 


a perſon unjuſtly; to wrong, or deprive a per- ſhip 
fon of his right ; to annoy or diſturb with any 
inconvenience. iz the ſuperlative is izmoft or innermoſt} 2 
INJU'RIOUS, 2. [injurize, Lat.] unjuſt, ' plied to the mind, internal. Applied to RY 
or depriving a perſon of his right; guilty of | ation, more from the ſurface than the thing 
wrong. Figuratively, cauſing miſchief ; re- compared. 
roachful, including the idea of not being de- INNERKEF THING, à parliament ant 
E containing ſcandlal. ſea- port town of Scotland, in the county of 
"INJU'RIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as Fite, on the N. ſhore of the frith of Forth, 10 
to appear unjuſt 7 wrongfully. . miles N. W. of Edinburgh. | 
- 'INJU'RIOUSNESS, /. the quality of being | I'NNERMOST, - a, [ſuperlative of iy, 
miſchievous, or committing an injury. which has likewiſe iam] at the greateſt dif. 
INJURY, / [injuria, Lat.] a violation of | tance from the ſurface or beginning.“ 
the rights of another, Figuratively, detriment | I' NNHOLDER, /. a perſon who keeps an 
or miſchief ariſing from want of judgment; 1nn. + | 
damage; ſcandalous expreſſions. . I'NNING, / the ſtate of a perſon at 1 
- INJU'STICE, / [inzfitia, Lat.] any act game, who goes in or plays firſt, In Law, uſe 
done againſt the laws or the dictates of honeſty, in the plural, for lands recovered from the ſe, 
INK, / [ercre, Fr.] a liquor with which IN KEEPER, /. one who keeps a public 
we write on paper or parchment. \ - |houſe, where travellers may meet with pro. 
I'NKHORN, /. any veſſel containing ink. viſion and lodging. | 
- I'NKLE, /. a kifd of narrow fillet or tape. 1 NNOCE CE, or l' NNOCEN CY, / [in- 
I'NKLING, / [from inſtallen, Belg.] a nocentia, Lat. ] a ſtate of mind which has ne 
hint; whiſper ; intimation, : | been tainted by the commiſſion of any crime; 
INK, a. blotted or covered with ink; | purity fram any injurious action; harmleſſnely, 
black as ink, | INNOCENT, a. | ianocent, Lat.] harmleſs 
INLAND, a. lying up a country at a dif. free from miſchief, or any particular guilt, 
tance from the ſea. INNOCENT, /- one who is free from 
INLAND, . the midland or inward parts guflt or harm. Figuratively, an ideot, or 
of a country. one who is fooliſh. 5 A. 
I'NLANDER, / a perſon who lives in a INNOCENTLY,. ad. without intending 
country at a diſtance from the ſea. any harm or miſchief ; without guilt; with 
To INLA'PIDATE, v. a, [In and /apido, ſimplicity, ariſing from weakneſs of unr- 


become ſtony. INNO'CUOUS, 4. [iznocuzs, Lat.] barm- 
To INLA'Y, v. a. to diverſify with ſub- leſs in its effects. | 

ſtances, or woods of different colours, which INNO'CUOUSLY, ad. without any mil- 

are let in and glued within the ground of a chievous effects. 

ching; to adorn with various colours, repre- | INNO. CUOUSN ESS, /. harmleſinels 

ſenting inlaid work. | .To INNOVATE, v. a. | inmovo, Lat.] w 
UNLET, /. a paſſage; a place whereby a bring in {omething not known before; to al 


thing may find entrance. our by introducing ſomething new. 


INLY, a. in the mind; within the breaſt; INNOVATION, /. change ariſing from 

ſecret. © The ily touch of love.“ Shak, the fer, of ſomething unknoun « 
( ; within; 1 not practiſed before. 

INL, ad. internally; within; in the bo- : N e e 

I'NMATE, . in Law, a lodger, or perſos that introduces new cuſtoms or opinions; obe 
admitted to dwell for money in a a makes alterations by introducing 10 

uſe, paſling in and out by the ſame door. _ veines. 5 
8 a. 8 of in] fartheſt INNO'XIOUS; a. | innoxius, Lat.] fret 
within, or remoteſt from the ſurface. from miſchievous effects; free from guilt. 6 

INN, /. [ inn, Sax. ] a houſe where travellers| INNO'XIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a mann 
ainment and lodging for“ as to intend or do no harm. e, 
themſelves, and ſtabling, &c. for their horſes 1 INNO'XIOUSNESS, 7. the 8 
a place where ſtudents were boarded and _ 4 N without producing any mini 

in common law effects. | 

a dar po. 4 [from fumes Lat. 

To INN, v. a. to houſe or put under cover, indirect hint, or Charge of a crime. „ 
applied to huſbandry. Neuf to put up or INNU'MERABLE, a. [ inmemerabili Lt 
lodge at an inn. 16 numerous as not to be counted or 7 "= 

INNA'TE, or INNA'TED,, a. - | innatus, INNU'MERABLY, ad. without m_—y_ 
Lat. ] inborn 3 born within; implanted. INNU'M EROUS, a. | inmumerus, 

INNA'TENESS, / the quality of being too many to be counted, n 
born in a perſon, and making a part of his To INO'CULATE, v. as Lingen, 


a 


; U by inſertug 
ture. in Botany, to propagate any plant by N 
INNA VIG ABLE, a. {innavigadilis, Lat. its bud-· in another ſtock 5 to yield a bud to 2 


INNER, a. the comparative degree of 
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5 dc 5; 


FN 0” 


In Phyfic, to communicate the 


4 k. 

= nr infuſing the matter of the pock 
of taken from one perſon into the veins of ano- 
%y Wi OCULA'TION, . the act of including 
hing or inſerting the bud of one tree in an incifion 
made in the bark of another, by which means 

and it is made to bear the ſame fruit as the tree 
y of from which the bud is taken. In Medicine, 
, 10 the practice of communicating the fmall-pox 
| by means of infuſing the matter of a ripened 

f ing puſtule into the veins of . a perſon who has not 


had that diſtemper. 

INOCULA'TOR, /. one who propagates 
trees, or communicates the ſmall-pox by 
inoculation. 


INO'DORATE, &. [ inodoratus, Lat.] hav- 


„ uſed ing no ſcent. ; 
e ſea, INO'DOROUS, a. wanting ſcent; not 
public cauſing any ſenſation in the organs of ſmelling. 


INOFFE'/NSIVE, à. giving no provocation 
or offence ; giving no pain or terror. | 

INOFFE'NSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
25 to give no offence or provocation. 

INOFFE'NSIVENESS, . the quality of 
iving no provocation. 

INOFFICIOUS, [ inoffi/Giows | a, not ſtriv- 
ing to ſerve or accommodate another. 

NO RDINAC V, J. want of regularity and 


order. 
IVO RDINATE, 3. [ inordinatus, Lat.] not 
under proper rules, reſtraint, or regulation. 
INO'RDINATELY, ad. in a manner ſub- 
ject to no order, reſtraint, or regulation; Irre- 
ularly. / 
; INO'RDINA TENESS, 
ſubject to rules, or reſtraint. 
INORDINA'TION, /. want of being re- 
duced to order, or reſtrained by rules. 
INORGA'NICAL, a. without fit organs or 
intrumental parts. ” 
To INO'SCULATE, v. 2. [in and oſculum, 
Lat.] to join by being inſerted in each other. 
INOSCULA'TION, / the act of joining 


gy, its extremities inſerted in each 
ther. 


J. want of being) 


Fr. | one ? INQU EST, /. [ ingquiſitio, Lat. ] a judicial 
ons; ode inquiry or examination; ſearch, or ſtudy. In 


Law, the trial of a cauſe by jurors, or a jury, 

INQUI'ETUDE, : {inane Lat.] a 
ſtate of diſturbance or anxiety, applied to the 
nind; want of tranquillity ; an action where- 
by the tranquillity of the mind is diſturbed. 

INQUI'RABLE, 2. that which may be in- 
Quired or examined into. : 

To INQUIRE, v. x. [ inquire, Lat. ] to aſk 
qu*Hions for information; to make ſearch, or 
erert eurioſity. 2 
„ INQUI'RER, I a perſon who examines, or 
arches after ſomething unknown; one who 
ails queſtions by way of examination, or in 
order to be informed. h 
L NI Rx, J. the act of ſearching by 
welions after lomething unknown ; exami- 


ity of o⸗ 
iſchievw# 


Lat.] * 
An, Lat] 


reckoned- 


„ Lat. 


Nation 


INQUIST'TION, CH. [ inguifitto, 


ian. nt 3 . 7 
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EY S. 
ſion, or ſearch after ſomething unknown, ap- 
plied to the mind, In Law, a manner of pro- 
ceeding in criminal cauſes by way of queſtion 
or examination. A ſpiritual court in Roman 
Catholic countries, appointed for the trial and 
puniſhment of heretics... 

INQULI'SITIVE, [ inquizitive]a.[ inquifitns, 
Lat.] inquiring in order to find out ſomething 
unknown; buſy in ſearching or prying info 
things; endeavouring to make diſcoveries, ' * 

INQUI'SITIVELY, | inquixitively,] ad. in 
a manner which difovers a great defire and in- 
tenſe application to make diſcoveries. 

INQUI'SITIVENESS, [.inquizitivencſs] {; 
the quality of prying into things unknown, or 
the ſecrets of others, : 

INQUI'SITOR, [| inquiziter] . | inquifitor, 
Lat.] one who examines judicially, er ſearches 
into the truth of a fact or opinion; an officer 
belonging to the Popiſh inquiſition. 

To INRA'IL,v. a. to incloſe with rails. 

I'NROADS, [| ixr3ds] /. a ſudden and ſhort 
invaſion or attack upona country. | 

INSA'NABLE, a. | inſanabilis, Lat.] ineura- 
ble; irremediable. ö 

INSA'NE, a. | inſanus, Lat.] mad; making 
mad. 0 

INSA'TIABLE, | inſaſbiable] a. [ inſatia- 
bilts, Lat.] ſo greedy er covetous as not to be 
ſatisfied. . 

INSA'TIABLENESS, [| in/d/biableneſs] J. 
the quality of not being ſatisfied or appeaſed. 

INSA'TIATE, [| inſaſbiate] a. | inſatiatuty 
Lat. þſo greedy as not to be ſatisfied. 
| INSA'TURABLE, a. [inſaturabilis, Lat.] 
not to filled or glutted. | 8 

To INSCRITI'BE, v. a. [ inſeri$s. Lat.] to 
write on any thing, generally applied to ſome- 
thing engraved on a monument, or written 
on the outſide of ſomething. To make any 
thing with letters; to dedicate to a perſon with- 
out a formal addreſs. To draw a figure within 
another, applied to mathematics. 

INSCRI'PTION, /. any ſentence writte 
on the outſide of ſomething, or engraved on a 
monument or ſtone; a title; the act of aſcribe 
ing or dedicating 4 vook to a perſon without a 
formal addreſs. | 

INSCRU'TABLE, 2. inſerutabilis, Lat. Inot 
to be diſcovered or traced by inquiry or ſtudy. 

To INSCU'LP, v. a. [aſculpo, Lat.] to 
engrave or cut. : 

To INSE'AM, [ inſetm] v. a. to leave a 
mark in the ſkin after a wound is cured. 

I'NSECT, /. { inſe&a, Lat. ] a ſpecies of ani- 
mals, ſo called becauſe their bodies ſeemas it 
were cut in two, and joined together only by a 
(mall ligature or membrane. Figuratively, any 
thing ſmall or contemptible. 

INSE'CTILE, @. reſembling or having the 
nature of inſets. 

INSECU'RE, a. not ſafe, or not protected 
from danger or loſs. 

INSECURITY, Y the ſtate” of being ex- 
poſed to danger or loſs; want of grounds tor 
confidence. 


| INSE'NSATE, a, In, Fr. ] without 
24 : thought 


thought or ſenſibility of preſent or approach- 
ing danger. 

INSENSIBU'LITY, /. [ infenfibilite, Fr.] 
want of a power to perceive; dulneſs of-percep- 
tion, applied either to the mind or body. 

INSE'NSIBLE, a. [ inſenjible, Fr. not to 
be diſcovered by the ſenſes or mind; not af- 
feed or moved by an object belonging either 
to the body or mind. 

INSE/NSIBLENESS, /. want of ſenſation. 

INSE/NSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to be 

rceived. 

INSEPARABI'LITY, or INSE/PARA- 
BLENESS, /. the quality of not being ſepa- 
rated or divided. i 

INSE'/PARABLE, 2. [inſeparabilis, Lat. ] 
not to be divided ; united jo as not to be parted 
or ſeparated. 

INSE/PARABLY, ad. in a manner got to 
be divided, parted, or ſeparated. 

To INSERT, v. a. | inſertum, Lat.] to 
place in or among other things. 

INSE/RTION, /. the act of placing in or 
amongſt other things; the thing placed among 
ethers. - 

INSE/RVIENT, a. [inſerviens, Lat.] con- 


ducing or of uſe to promote an end. Seldom |. 


uſed. 

To INSHE/LL, v. a. to hide in a ſhell. 
; To INSHI'P, v. a. to ſhut, put on board, 
or ſtow in a ſhip. Not in uſe. 

To INSHRI'NE, ,. 4. to incloſe in a ſhrine 
or valuable caſe. 

I'NSIDE, / the inner part, oppoſed to the 
ſurface or outward part. 

INSI/DIOUS, a. { infdioſus, Lat.] treache- 
rous ; With an intention to enſnare. 

INSI'DIOUSLY, ad. in a fly or treache- 
rous manner with an intention to enſnare. 

INSIGHT, [/i] /. | inficht, Belg. | know- 
ledge of the inward parts of any thing ; tho- 
rough {kill in, or acquaintance with, any thing. 

INSIGNI'FICANCE, or INSIGNILFI- 
C ANC. / { in/ignificance, Fr. ] want of mean- 
ing, applied to words. Want of importance, 
applied to things, 
*  INSIGNFFICANT, a. wanting meaning; 
conveying no ideas, applied to words. 
Wanting weight, importance, or a power of 
producing an effect, applied to perſons and 
things. 

INSIGNT/FICANTLY, ad. without mean- 
ing, applied to language, Without importance 
or effect, applied to perſons or things. 

INSINCE/RE, à. | irnfencerus, Lat.] not 
what a perſon appears; not hearty; not 
ſound; corrupted. 

INSINCE'RITY, /, want of truth or fide- 
lity; the vice of making great profeſſions of 
friendſhip, without obſerving them. 

To INSI'NEW, v. a. to give ſtrength; 
to confirm. Not in uſe. 

INSI'NUANT, a. [inſinuant, Fr.] having 


L ” . . . 5 x it 
the power to gain or creep into the tayour of [or explained, applied to difficulties in 1 


others. . 
To INSI'NUATE, v. a. [ infinu9, Lat.] to 


gently, Figuratively, to gain upon 


ſuggeſi frequently ſomething ſcandalous, 


- [ſuch a manner as not to affect or cauſe 2 


INS 
the aff, a; 
of another imperceptibly, and by gentle means. 
To inſtil or infuſe gently and impercepubi) 
applied to opinions and notions. euterly, bs 
wheedle ; to ſteal imperceptibly ; to be con. 
veyed inſenſibly. Symon, We infinuate by 
cunning addreſs : we ſuggeſt by credit and arti. 
fice. Hſinuate implies ſomething delicate; 


INSINUA'TION,. / \ infinuatio, Lat.] the 
quality of pleafing or ſtealing into the Lk 
ons; a hints or oblique cenſure. 
INSI'NUATIVE, a. having the power 
ſteal on the affections. de ons 
INSINUA'TOR, /. one who drops a hint ts 
a perſon's prejudice. 
INSI'PID, a. [| inffpidus, Lat.] having t 
taſte, or not able to affect the organ of taſting; 
without ſpirit, or the qualifications necefan 
to pleaſe and divert the mind. Sy xox. That 
which is /»/ipid does not affect the taſte in (he 
Heaſt ; that which is flat does not pierce it 
The fat diſpleaſes; the imſpid tires. 
INSIPU'DITY, or INSI/PLDNESS, / [in 
ſpidite, Fr.] wanting the power of affecling the 
taſte ; want of life and ſpirit. 
INSI/PIDLY, ad. in a dull manner; in 


ſenſation in the organ of taſte, 
To INSI'ST, v. x [infifto, Lat.] torta 
ſtand upon. To remain reſolute, or periit in 
a requeſt or demand. To dwell up in a 
diſcourſe, | 
INSI'STENT, a. [ inffens, Lat.] ing 
upon any thing. 
INSI/TION, / | in/itio, Lat.] the act of ine 
ſerting or ingrafting one branch into another, 
INSI'TURE, /. a conſtant courſe of regis 
larity. Not in uſe. 
To INSNA/RE, v. a. to catch in a trap, of 
enſnare; to inveigle, or bring into any danger 
or inconvenience by allurements; to intangit 
in dangers and perplexities, | 
INSNA'RER, /. one who catches any thing 
in a ſnare; one that inveigles or brings a pete 
{on into perplexity by artifice. 4 
INSO/CIABLE, [| inſofbiable] a. [inſeciah 
lis, Lat.] averſe to converſation ; not fit for 1 
companion; not fit to be united or joined tot 
ther. 3 
INSOBRI'ETY, /. drunkenneſs. _ 
To INSOLATE, v. a. [inſdo, Lat.) ü 
dry in the ſun. - | 4 
INSOLE NCR, or I'NSOLENCY, /. [i 
ſolentia, Lat.] pride exerted in treating the 
in a diſdainful and contemptuous manner. 
INSOLENT, 4. [ inſolens, Lat.] behav 
wich an uncommon degree of pride, diſda 
and contempft. 

INSOLENTLV, ad. in 2 proud mart! 
attended with contempt, diſdain, or 2 © 
diſregard of a perſon's ſuperior. 4 

INSO'LVABLE, 4. not to be cleared! 


ing. That which cannot be paid, applies | 
debts. | 
INSO!/LUBLE, 4. [in/elubilis, Lat.) te, 


make a paſſage for, or introduce any —_ 
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faxes, Fr.] 
dete reque!tt « 
mn? argumen 
and enforce a 
* In the fir 
e portunity; 


be cleared up, explained, or rendered intelli- 
idle, applied to difficulties in writing. Not 


dlys to be diſſolved by ahy fluid. Not to be ſepa- 
, ts rated, applied to ſubſtances. 5 

on- IN SO LVENT. a. [igſelvent, Lat.] not 
b able to pay. Uſed ſubſtantively for a man that 
arti. cannot pay his debts. 


INSO/LVENCY, /. the quality of not be- 
ing able to pay, applied to debts, IS 
INSOMU'CH, cozy. fo that; to ſuch a de- 


gree that. 
To INSPE/CT, v. a [inſpetzm, Lat.] to 
look into by way of examination or ſuperin- 


tendence. 
INSPE/CTION, / Le eie Lat. ] the act 


of examining with ſtrictneſs; a narrow, cloſe, 


ng ro and critical ſurvey, 

ſting; INSPE/CTOR, / [ inſpe&or, Lat.] one who 

ceſlan examines or looks into things, in order to diſeo- 
That <r either faults or beauties; a perſon who 


ſuperintends any performance or undertaking. 


ree it, To INSPHE/RE, [ insfere} v. a. to place in 
an orb or ſphere. ; 

J. (in INSP/RABLE, 2. that which may be 

ing the drm in with the breath; that which may be 


infuſed by the Deity. 

INSPIRATION, /. in Medicine, the act 
of drawing in the breath; the act of breathing 
into any thing; the infuſion of ideas into the 
mind by ſome ſuperior power, 

To INSPURE, v. x. [inſpiro, Lat.] in 
Medicine, to draw in the breath. Actively, 
to breath into; to animate; to encourage in 
Divinity, to infuſe ideas into the mind ; to 
impreſs on the fancy. | 

INSPI'RER, /. he that communicates 
ideas to the mind; he that animates or en- 
courages. 

To INSPI/SSATE, v. 4. [in an ſpiftus, 
Lat.] to make any fluid thick. 

INSPISSA!TION, J. the act of making 
ay liquid thick. 

INSTABULITY, /. [infabilitas, Lat. ] in- 
conltancy ; fiekleneſs; mutability, or a ſtate 
lubject to continual alterations and decays. N 

INS TABLE, @. [ inftabilis, Lat.] uncon- 
ſtant; changing. See UN STABILE. 

To INS TAL, CLiafan] v. a. [infaller, 
Fr.] to advance to any rank or office. 
INSTA/LMENT', \ inflaulment] ſ. is the 
inſtating or eſtabliſhing a perſon in ſome dig- 
nity; and is chiefly meant for the induction 
of a dean, prebendary, or other eccleſiaſtical 
dienitary, into the poſſeſſion of his ſtall, or 
oer proper feat in the cathedral to which he 
delongs, It is alſo uſed for the ceremony 
whereby the knights of the garter are placed 
in their rank in the chapel of St. George at 
Windſor, aud on many other occafions. It is 
lometimes termed INSTALLATION. 

INSTANCE, or I'NSTANCY, ＋ [in- 
Fance, Fr.] an earneſt or ardent and importu- 
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* eats requeſt or ſolicitation; a motive or 2 
$ ved "5 Arzument; an example uſed to illuſtrate: 
af? - entorce any doctrine; the ſtate of a thing. 
Lat.] i 1 the firſt infance.” Hale. Occaſion; 


Uprunity; aft, Difficult infaxces of | 


INS 


duty.“ Hons ES 
To I'NSTANCE, v. u. to produce as an 


example; to confirm or illuſtrate an argu- 


ment. 

I'NSTANT, a. {infans, Lat.] earneſtly 
preſſing; immediate ; without delay, or any 
time intervening z quick. 

INSTANT, /. ſuch a part of duration 
wherein we perceive no ſucceſſion 3 the pre- 
ſent moment. In Commerce, the preſent 


| month. - 


INSTANTANEOUS, a. [ inflantaneus, 
Lat.] done in an inſtant, or without any per- 
ceptible ſuccefſion ; with the utmoſt ſpeed. 

INSTANTA/NEOUSLY, ad. in an in- 
ſtant; in an indiviſible point of time. 

I'NSTANTLY, ad. { inflaxter, Lat.] im- 
mediately; without any perceptible delay, or 
intervention of time; with urgent and preſſing 
importunity. . 

To INSTA'TE, v. d. to place in a certain 
rank or condition. To poſſeſs, or give poſ- 
ſeſſion. The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 


INSTAURA/TION, / [Inſtauratio, Lat.] 


the act of reſtoring to a former ſtate. 

INSTE/AD, 2 Prep. in the room or 
place; equal to. 

To INSTE'EP, v. 4. to ſoak in any liquid 
or moiſture. To lay under water. 

INSTEP, /. the upper part of the footy 
where it joins to the leg. 

To I'NSTIGATE, v. a. [inftige, Lat.] to 
urge on, or provoke to the commiſſion of a 
crime. | 

INSTIGA/TION, /. the act of inciting» 
provoking, or impellidg the commiſſion of 
ſomething evil, * 

INSTIGA'TOR, /. [inftigateur, Fr. ] one 
who incites a perſon to commit a crime. 

To INSTIL, v. a. [ infiillo, Lat.] to pour 
in by drops; to infuſe or infinuate any opinion 
or idea imperceptibly into the mind. 

INSTILLA/TION, . | inftillatio, Lat, ] the 
act of pouring by drops, the act of intuſing, or 
communicating {lowly ; that which is inttilled 
or communicated. . 

I''NSTINCT, / [ in&tin&us, Lat. formerly 
accented on the laſt ſyllable ] that, power which 
acts on and impels brutes to any particular man- 
ner of conduct, ſuppoſed neceſſary in its effects, 
and to be given them inſtead of reaſon. 

INSTI'NCTED, a. [ in/lin&zs, Lat.] im- 
preſſed as an animating power or inftint. | 

INSTI'NCTIVE, a. operating on the mind 
previous to any determinaticn of the will, or 
any. uſe of reaſon. 

INSTIUNCTIVELY, ad. by inſtinct. 

To INSTITUTE, v. u. [inflitze, Lat, ] to 
fix, ſettle, appoint, or enact, applied to laws 
or orders. To inſtruct, or form by inſtruc- 
tion, 


INSTITUTE. /. C inſtitutum, Lat.] an eſta- 


bliſhed cuſtom or law; a precept, maxim, or 
principle, | 
INSTITU'TION, % the eftabliſhing a law 
or cuſtom ; an elitabliſhment ; a poſitive law, 
In the Canon and Common Law, it fignifies 
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che inveſting a clerk with the ſpiritualities of a 
rectory, &c. which is done by a biſhop, Who 
uſes the words, I inſtitute you rector of ſuch 
a church, with cure of ſouls; receive your care 
and mine. This makes him a complete par- 
ſon as to ſpirituality, but not as to temporality, 
which depends on Induction; which ſee. © 

INSTITU'TIONARY, à. containing the 
elements, or firſt principles of any ſcience or 
doctrine. Wigs 

I'NSTITUTOR, /. [inflitztor, Lat.] one 
who eſtabliſhes any cuſtom or doctrine; one 
who inſtructs a per ſon in the elements or firſt 
principles of any ſciente or doctrine. 

I'NSTITUTIST, /. a writer of inſtitutes, 
or explanation of laws, or of the-maxims and 
firſt principles on which any ſyſtem of laws or 
ſcience is founded. . 

To INSTO'P, v. a. to cloſe up or ſtop. 

To INSTRU'CT, v. 4. CLiaſtruo, Lat.] to 
teach or communicate knowledge to another. 
In Law, to model or form by previous diſcourſe. 


INSTRU'CTOR, , one who communi- | 


cates knowledge, or teaches. 
INSTRU'CTION, F. the act of teaching 
or imparting knowledge ; any precept convey- 
ing knowledge ; a precept or direCtion from a 
ſuperior. 
INSTRU'CTIVE, a. [infru#fif, Fr.] con- 
veying knowledge. | ; 
INSTRUMENT, /. [ infirumentum, Lat.] 
2 tool uſed in executing any work. In Muſic, 
a frame of wood, &c. ſo compoſed as to yield 
harmonious ſounds. In Law, a writing con- 
taining any contract or order. The agent or 
means by which any thing is done. 
” INSTRUME'NTAL, a. conducive as a 
means to ſome end, Ir/irumental muſic is that 
produced by an inſtrument, and oppoſed to vocal. 
INSTRUMENTA'LITY, /. the action or 
agency of a thing as a means; the quality of 
acting in ſubordination, 
INSTRUME'NTALLY, ad. in the nature 
of an inſtrument; as a means. ; 
 INSTRUME'NTALNESS, /, the quality 
of conducing to advance or promote an end. 
INSU'FFERABLE, a. beyond the ſtrength 
or patience of a perſon to bear; not to be borne 
or allowed, | 
INSU'FFERABLY, ad. to a degree beyond 
the poſſibility of being endured with patience. 
INSUFFI'CIENCE, or INSUFFI'CIEN- 
CY, [ inſuffi fhiency[ /. inſufficience, Fr. ] want 
of power, ſtrength, or value, proportionable to 
any end, 
INSUFFI'CIENT, [ in/uff//oient] a. not 
proportionate to any end, uſe, or purpoſe ; 
wanting abilities; unfit. 
INSUFFI'CIENTLY, [ inſuff/ſhiently] ad. 
in ſuch a manner as to want either ability, qua- 
lification, or kill. 
INSUFFLA'TION, // the act of breathing 
Upon. 
"INSULAR, or I'NSULARY, a. | inſularis, 
Lat.] belonging to an iſland. 


which ſtands by 


INT 

itſelf, 

INSU'LSE, a. dull; iofipid; henry, 
INSULT, F. [inſultzs, Lat.] the aft of 
leaping upon any thing; an aſſault; an act of 
haughtineſs and centemptuous outrage, 87. 
NON, 7. is an indignity offered in pub. 
lic. Inſult implies an attack made with info. 
lence. Both affronts and inſults may be given 


without words; but abuſe reſults chiefly from 


' {ſcurrilous language. 


To INSU'LT, v. a. [inſulto, Lat.] to treat 
with haughtineſs, contempt, and outrage, In 
War, to aſſault or attack a poſt with open force, 
INSU'LTER, /. one who treats another 
with diſdainful or conte mptuous haughtineſ;, 
INSU'LTINGLY, ad. contemptuouſly; gifs 
dainfully. {> BY 
INSUPERABPFLITY, / the quality of be. 
ing invincible, 

INSU'PERABLE, a. {inſuperabilis, Lat.] 
not. to be overcome by labour, or ſurmounted 
by ſtudy, — | 
INSU'PERABLENESS, /. impoſſibility of 
being overcome or ſurmounted. 
INSU'PERABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner az 
not to be overcome. : 
INSUPPO'RTABLE, a. [ inſupportabls, 
Fr.] beyond the ſtrength of a perſon to bear, 
applied either to the body or mind. 
INSUPPO'RTABLENESS, / the ſtateofbe. 
ing beyond a perſon's power to ſupport or bur, 
INSUPPO'RTABLY, ad. to ſuch a degree 
as not to be endured or borne. 
INSU'RANCE, /. [aſſurance, Fr. ] ſecuity 
given to make good the loſs of ſhips, merchan- 
dize, &c. loſt, taken, or deſtroyed, or hovſes, 
&c. from fire, in conſideration of a ſum «i 
money paid. 

To INSU'RE, v. a. 4 Fr.] to under- 
take to make good any thing in caſe it ſhall be 
loſt or deſtroyed, 

INSURMOU'NTABLE, a. [ inſurmountable, 
Fr. | not to be overcome, Fa 
INSURMOU'NTABLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to be overcome. 3 
INSURRA'TION, /. a whiſpering in the 


ear. | 
INSURRE'CTION, /. [infurre#io, Lat.] a 
ſeditious riſing, or tumult formed in oppoſition 
to a government. . 8 : 
INTA'GLIO, J. [Ital.] any thing having 
figures engraved on it, particularly applied to 
precious tones, that have the heads of great 
men engraved on them. ; 
INTA'NGIBLE, 3. that which cannot be 
touched. : 
INTA'STEABLE, 4. not to be taſted; in- 


ſipid. 

P.NTEC ER, J. [Lat.] the whole of any 
thing. In Arithmetic, a whole number, op- 
poſed to a fraction. * 

INTEGRAL, à. [ integral, Fr.] _ w 
comprizing all its conſtituent parts; withou 
defect; complete; without injury. 5 
ing to, or conſiſting of, whole numbers, apf 


INSULATED, a. { from inſula, Lat.] in 


Building, applled to ary column or edifice 


F 4 


ed to arithmetic. 


> * ; of di 
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INT 

. rts, each of which may ſubſiſt apart. 
CE GRITY, Sf. [integritas, le 

of diſhoneſty 3 entireneſs. 


thing which covers or invelops another. 


A i. Sen. DIA oo Poe mn, 


power of the mind called the underſtanding. 
INTELLE'CTION, /. [inteHe&is, Lat.] 
me act of underſtanding. : 
INTELLE'CTIVE, 4. | intelle&if, Fr.] 
ving the power of underſtanding. 
HO NS ELLE CTUAL, a. ¶ intelleQuel, Fr.] 
relating to, or performed by, the mind or un- 
derſtanding; having the power of underſtand- 
ifs ing; propoſed as the object of the underſtand. 
ing. The intellectual ſyſtem. Cad. 


28 WD 


e· IVTELLE CT UAL, . the power of under- 
anding. i 
t.] 8 INTE LLIGENCE, or INTE'LLIGEN.- 
ted CY, /. [ intelligentia, Lat. ] a commerce or reci- 
procal communication of things diſtant or ſecret; 
7 of the underſtanding ;z ſpirit ; or unbodied mind. 
INT ELLIGENCER, /, one who ſends or 
* conveys news of what is done in diſtant and ſe- 
cret parts. ; a c 
bles INTULLIGENT, 2. Intelligent, Lat.] 
eaſy having the power of underſtanding; knowing or 
underſtanding z giving information, or com- 
ſbe. municating news. 
aal. INTELLIGE/NTIAL, [ intellige#nfhial] a. 
rer conlifting of mind free from body. Intelli. 
; genial ſubſtances.” Par. Loſt. Exerciſing, 
nity or proceeding from exerting, the underſtanding. 
han INTE'LLIGIBLE, a. | intelligibilis, Lat.] 
ves, to be conceived by the underſtanding; poſſible 
m ot to be underſtood. 
INTE/LLIGIBLENESS, / the quality of 
nder being poſſible to be underſtood. . 
all de INTE/LLIGIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
43 to be underſtood. 
ntable, INTE/MPERANCE, /. [ intemperantia, 
Lat.] want of governing the ſenſual appetites ; 
x maſt» excels in eating or drinking. 
INTE'MPERATE, a. [ intemperatus, Lat.] 
in the at governed or reſtrained within the bounds of 
muceration;z eating, drinking, or doing an 
Lat.] a thing to exceſs, 1 ” 4 N 
poſition INTE'MPERATELY, ad. beyond the 
; bono of temperance ; exceſſively. I 
having INTE'MPERATENESS, V want of mode- 
3 ration; unſeaſonableneſs, applied to weather. 
pf gre? INTE MPERATURE,-/. exceſs of ſome 
quality. 
mot be fo INTE/ND, v. 4. { intends, Lat. ] to ſtretch 
bi cat; toad! force to, or to heighten quality, 


| To can; to defign or propoſe to do a thing. 
of any INTE/N DANT, /. [ intendant, Pr.] an offi- 


cer of the higher claſs, w * 

er, op- Fun f 's, who overſees any parti- 
18 8 public buſineſs. 
vote of TE NPMENT,, / [emtendement, Fr.] in- 
without | ao. or meaning. Intendinent of Crimes: 
Belorg- 3 0: trealon, where the intention is prov- 
U. © 07 Circumitances, and punithable in the ſame 
z app manner as if . . gs N 

l 5 put in execution: ſo if a perſon 
of di * dule in the night-time, with an in- 
” wind d CCmmit burglary, it is felony z allo an 


purity 
of mind ; free from any undue bias or principle with tranſportation ; 


INT 


the highway, is made felony, and puniſhed 
7 Geo. II. cap. 21. 
INTE'NIBLE, a. [commonly ſpelt inte- 


INTE'GUMENT, /. [integumentum, Lat.] able) that which cannot hold. Not to be 


held or defended from an enemy, applied to 


INTELLECT, fe, CLintellectus, Lat.] the forts, &c. 


INTE'NSE, @. ¶intenſus, Lat.] ſtrained, 
heightened, or increaſed to a high degree, ap- 
plied to qualities. Vehement, or forcible, ap- 
plied to words, Kept on the ſtretch ; anxiouſly 
attentive, applied to the mind. | | 
INTE'NSELY, ad. to a very great degree. 
INTE'NSENESS, / the ſtate of being in- 
creaſed to a high degree; force; the ſtate of a 
thing upon the ſtretch. ' 
INTE'NSION, //. ſintenfie, Lat.] the act 
of heightening the degree of any quality; or of 
forcing or ſtraining any thing, oppoſed to mak - 
ing lax, or looſening. | 
INTE'NSIVE, à. ſtretched, increaſed, or 
heightened with reſpect to itſelf, 
INTE'NSIVELY, ad. to a great degree. 
INTE'NT, a. | intentus, Lat.] with the mind 
ftrongly applied to any object, uſed with on or 


a deſign, purpoſe, or view formed in the mind. 
INTE 

whereby it voluntarily and earneſtly fixes its 
view on any idea, conſiders it on every fide, 
and will not be called off by the ordinary ſo- 
licitation of other ideas; eagerneſs of deſite; 


mence or ardor of mind; deſign, purpoſe, or 
end. : 
INTE'NTIONAL, 4. done by fixed deſign; 
deſigned. 
INTE'NTIONALLY, ad. by defign or 
fixed choice. : | 
INTE'NTIVE, 4. applied ſo as not to be 
diverted by other objects. 

INTE'NTIVELY, ad. with cloſe and ſtrict 
application. LY, 
INTE'NTLY; ad. with cloſe attention. 
INTE'NTNESS, /. the ſtate of being ap- 
plied ſo as not to be diverted or called off by 
other objects. 

To INTE'R, v. a. | interrer, Fr.] to put 
under ground or bury. . | 
INTE'RCALAR, or INTERCALARV, a. 
[ intercalaris, Lat.] inſerted in the calendar, in 
order to preſerve the equation of time. thus the 
29th of February, inſerted in the almanac eve- 
ry leap year, is called an intercalary day. 
INTERCAIL. A TION, /. [| iztercalatio, Lat.] 
the inſertion of days in the calendar, in order 
to make up for ſome deiiciency in our reckon- 
ings of time. 

To INTERCE'DE, v. 2. ¶ interceds, Lat.] 
to paſs or come betu een; to mediate, or endea- 
vour to reconcile two parties that are at variance. 
INTERCE'DER, /. a mediator 5 or one 
who endeavours to reconcile two parties at va- 
riance. 


To INTERCE PT, v. a. f intercsptus, Lat.] 


by {top any perſon or thing in their way or in 


mat 02g 


— 


fault. wich an intent to commit a robbery, on 


INTE'NT, J. meaning, applied to words; 
NTION, /. an act of the mind 


cloſeneſs of attention; deep thought; vehe- 


- 
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tended; to 


to ſhut from a place, or hinder from per for m- 


INT 
motion, before they can reach the place 17 
event from being reached. 
INTERCE'PTION, / the act of ſtopping 
any thing in its courſe, and hindering it from 
reaching the place it otherwiſe would; ſtoppage, 
or obſtruction. ; 
INTERCE'SSION, /. [interc/ſio, Lat. } che 
act of endeavouring to reconcile two parties at 
variance. In Scripture, the act of pleading in 
behalf of another, peculiarly applied to Chriſt. 
Inter poſition or mediation in behalf of another. 
INTERCE'SSOR, /. [ interceffer, Lat.] a 
mediator ; one who interpoſes and pleads in be- 
half of another; one who endeavours to recon- 
cile two parties at variance. 
To INTERCHA'IN, v. 3. to chain or link 
together. Figuratively, to unite indiſſolubly. 
To INTERCHA/NGE, v. a. to put in the 
place of another; to change, or give for ſome- 
thing received of another; to ſucceed to alter - 
nately, or by turns. 
INTERCHANGE, /, commerce, traffic, 
or mutual change of commodities between two 
rſons; alternate ſucceſſion. + 
INTERCHA'NGEABLE, a. given and 
taken mutually; following each other in alter- 
pate ſucceſſion: | 
 INTERCHA'NGEABLY, ag. alternately ; 
mutually, 
 INTERCHA'NGEMENT, / the act of 
giving and receiving. | 
 INTERCI'PIENT, / [ intercipiens, Lat.] 
ſomething that intercepts or cauſes a ſtoppage, 
applied to medicines. 
INTERCLI'SION, /. [from inter and cædo, 
Lat. ] interruption. 


To INTERCLU'DE, v. n. | intercludo, Lat.] 


ing, by ſomething intercepting or intervening ; 
to intercept. 
INTERCLU'SION, / [intercluſus, Lat,] 
the act of intercepting or obſtructing. 
INTERCOLUMNIA'TION, /. [ inter and 
columna, Lat.] the ſpace between two pillars. 
INTERCOMMU'NITY, ,. a mutual com- 


water; and being this wholly deprived of the 
two neceſſary elements of life, they vert 
doubtleſs under a kind of civil deln. 
INTERDI'CTION, /, [ interdi&io, Lat.] x 
law or decree which forbids any thing, 
INTERDT'CTORY, a. containing a prohl. 
bition or forbiddance. 

To INTEREST, v. a. [intereſſer, Fr. ] to 
concern : to affect; to give a ſhare in; to gain 
the affections, or be very cloſely connected 
with 2 perſon's intereſt or welfare. I 
' INTEREST, J. concern, advantage, or in. 
fluence over others; ſhare or part in any un. 
dertaking ; a regard to private or perſonal ad. 
vantage or profit; a ſum paid for the uſe of 
money; a furplus of advantage or profit. 

To INTERFERE, v. x. [inter and feris, 
Lat.] to interpoſe, intermeddle, or become a 
ſharer in; toclaſh or oppoſe. 
INTE'RFLUENT, 4. [interfluens, Lat.] 
flowing between. | 
INTERPU'SED, a. [ interfigſws, Lat. ]poured 
or ſcattered between. 

INTER]A'CENCY, J. the act or ſtate of 
lying between two objects. 
INTERJ]A'CENT, a, [ interjacens, Lat.] 
lying between. 

INTERTJE/CTION, /. [hnerjectio, Lat.] in 
Grammar, a part of ſpeech or word, which er. 
preſſes ſome ſudden emotion of the mind; 2 
oh | alas! | 
I''NTERIM, /. [Lat.] the mean time; an 
interval; any time coming between two peri- 
ods or actions expreſſed. 

To INTER]O'IN, v. a, to join mutually; 
to intermarry. vor B83 

INTE'RIOR, 4. [ interior, Lat.] internal 
inmoſt. | 

INTERKNO'WLEDGE, [ inte nitedge] |. 
mutual knowledge. 

To INTERLA'CE, v. 4. [entrelaſſer, Fr.) 
to intermix z to weave, plait, or mix one thing 
within another, 

To INTERLA'RD, v. a. [entrelarder, Fr. 
in Cookery, to mix meat with bacon, or tat 


munication or community; a mutual freedom | with lean, 


To interpoſe, or inſert between ; 


or exerciſe of religion; adoption of religious to diverſify by mixture. 


rites between two or more ſtates. 


To INTER LEAVE, v. a. to bind up with 


INTERCO'STAL, a. [ inter and coſta, Lat.] blank paper between each of the leaves. 


laced and fituated between the ribs. 


I'NTERCOURSE,] mrertor/e] /. pt iy | 
Oms ;. 


Fr.] commerce or mutual exchange. 
munication, applied to places or perſons, 


To INTERLI'NE, v. a. to write between 
the lines of a book or manuſcript. : 
INTERLINEA'TION, /. the act of vrt. 
ing any thing between the lines of a printed book 


To INTERDI'CT, v. a. | interdico, Lat.] to or manuſcript. 


forbid, applied to laws, or the command of a 
In Canon Law, to forbid from en- one with another. 


ſuperior. 
joying communion with the church. 


"I'NTERDICT, / an ecclefiaſtical cen- 
ſure, by which the church of Rome forbids the | 


To INTERLI'NK, v. a. to connect chains 
Figuratively, to join tog 
ther like the links of a chain, which mutually 


connect each other. ; 
INTERLOCU'TION, /. [interlecutio, Lat 


performance of divine ſervice in a kingdom, 'dialogue, or the act of ſpeaking by turns. 


province, town, &c. 


There was alſo an Inter- 


INTERLO'CUTOR, / e 7 
cou | : 


dict of perſons, who were deprived of the be- the perſon introduced as di 
nefit of attending on divine ſervice. Particular logue ; one that talks with another. I 
perſons were alſo interdifted of fire and water, INTERLO'CUTORY, 4. canſiſting 0 4 
which ſigni fies a baniſhment for ſome particular dialogue; or converſation carried on . Gy 
offence : by this cenſure no perſon was per- more perſons. In Law, an order that does 


mitted to receive them, or allow them fire or decide the cauſe, but only ſome wager — 
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INT 


and end of a cauſe 3 as when, in Chancery or 
Exchequer, the plaintiff obtains an order for in- 
junction until the hearing of a cauſe; which 
order, not being final, is called interlocutory. 

To INTERLO'PE, wv. 2. | inter and /oopen, 
Belg. ] to run between parties, and intercept the 
advantage that one would gain from the other. 
In Commerce, to intercept the trade of a com- 
pany; to traffic without licenſe ; to foreſtal. 

INTERLO PER, /. one who, without li- 
cence, intercepts the trade of a company that 
has an excluſive charter; 705 who runs into 

ufineſs to which he has no right. 
a INTERLUDE, /. [inter and ludus, Lat.] 
ſomething played or dea 2p between the 

s of a tragedy or comedy; a farce, 
INTERLU'ENCY, 7. [roms interluo, Lat.] 
the ſtate of water which runs between any two 
places; the interpoſition of water. 

INTERLU'NAR, or INTERLU'NARY, 
4. belonging to the time when the moon is 
about to change, and becomes inviſible. 

INTERMA'RRIAGE, /. the act of mar- 
riage between two families. do 

To INTERMA'RRY, v. u. to marry per- 

ſons out of one family with ſome of another. 
To INTERME'DDLE, v. . to concern 


buſineſs with. 

INTERME'DDLER, / one that officiouſly 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs which he has no 
richt or call to. : 

INTERME'DIAL, a. | inter and medius, 
Lat, | intervening ; lying between. 

INTERME'DIATE, a. | inter and medins, 
Lat. ] intervening z interpoſed ; placed in the 
middle between two extremes. | 


INTERME'DIATELY, ad. by way of in-|, 


tervention or interpoſition. 

INTE'RMENT, /. [ enterrement, Fr.] buri- 
al; the act of burial or putting a corpſe in the 
ground. 

INTERMIGRA'TION, /. [ intermigratio, 
Lat.] the act of two or more removing from 
one place to another, ſo that each of them oc- 
cupies the place which the other quitted. Sel- 
dom uſed. 

INTE'RMINABLE, 4. [in and termino, 
Lat.] admitting no boundary or limits. Uſed 
ludſtantively for an infinite being. 

INTERMINA'TION, /, [trom intermino, 
Lat.] a threat, or denouncing of puniſhment 
afainit crimes, 


Ls INTERMINGLE, v. a. to mix; to 
Mingle. 

INTERMI'SSION, /. [ intermiſſio, Lat.] a 
pale, ſtop, or ceilation for a time; the ſpace 
between any two events; delay; a cefiation of 
pain or ſorrow. ; 

INTERMI'SSIVE, 2. affecting by fits, or 
with pauſes between. 

To INTERMUIT, v. a. {intermitto, Lat. 
to torbear any thing for a time; to interrupt, 
Neuterly, to grow mild between the fits or pa- 
terms, applied to fevers. 


NTERNMITLTTENT, a. { intermittens, Lat. ] 


INT 


thereto, which happens between the beginning | coming only by fits, or after ſome interval. 


To INTERMI'X, v. a. to mingle, mix, or 
put ſome things between others. . 
INTERMI'XTURE, /. a maſs formed by 
mixing ſeveral things. 
INTERMU'NDANE, 4. [ inter and mundus, 
Lat.] exiſting or ſituate between worlds, or the 
ſeveral bodies which compoſe the ſolar ſyſtem. 
INTE'RNAL, or INTE'RN, a. [| internus, 


Lat. ] within; in the mind; inward, 


INTE'RNALLY, ad. inwardly ; mentally ; 
in the mind, ſpirit, or underſtanding. 

INTERPELLA'TION, /. [ interpellatio, 
Lat. ] in Law, a ſummons, or call upon. 

To INTE'RPOLATE, v. a. | interpolo, 
Lat.] to foiſt a thing into a place, by forgery, 
ta which it does not belong. X . 

INTERPOLA'TION, / ſomething added 
to the original, applied to manuſcripts or books. 

INTERN OLAT OR, /. [Lat.] a perſon 
who inſerts or foiſts forged paſſages into am ori- 

inal. 
l INTERPO'SAL, / the act of intervening 
between perſons; interpoſition; intervention. 
| To INTERPO'SE, [the 2 in this word and 
its derivatives is pron. like æ] v. a. [ interpoſery 
Fr.] to thruſt in between two perſons, as an 
obſtruction, interruption, or inconvenience ;z to 


one's ſelf officiouſly with affairs that one has no come between, or reſcue from any danger. 


INTERPO'SER, /. one that comes be- 
tween others; a mediator. 481 
INTERPOSI'TION, JF. [ interpeoſirio, Lat.] 
the act of intervening, in order to prevent or 
promote a deſign; mediation ; intervention, or 
the ſtate of being placed between two. 
To INTE'RPRET, v. a. [ interpretor, Lat.] 
to explain any difficulty in writing; to tranſlate ; 
to decipher ; to give a ſolution ; to expound. 
INTE'RPRETABLE, 2. capable of being 
tranſlated, deciphered, or explained, 3 2 
| INTERPRETATION, /. [interpretatio, 
Lat.] the act of explaining the meaning of a 
foreigner in our own language ; the ſenſe given 
by a tranſlator. [+1 
INTE'RPRETATIVELY, ad. as may be 
collected by way of explanation. 
INTE'RPRETER, * | interpres, Lat. ] an 
explainer ; a tranſlator. 
INTERPU/NCTION, /. [from interpungo, 


Lat.] the act of placing ſtops or points between 
words. 


which a throne is vacant, between the death of 
one prince and the acceſſion of another. 


To INTE'RROGATE, v. a. [ interrogo, 


| queſtions. Sr NON. To interrcgate implies 
authority; to inguire, curiolity ; to , ſome- 
thing more civil and reſpect ſul. 
IN CERROGA'TION, / ¶Interrogatio, Lat.] 
a quettion. 
ueſtion, and is marked thus (?). | 
| INTERRO'GATIVE, a. | interregatif, Fr.] 
| denoting a queition ; exprefitd in the torm of 
a queition. + ? 
INTERRO'CATIVE, / in Grammar, a pro- 
noun uſed In aſking queſtions, as who 7 ve? 
| . INTER» 


* 


INTERREG NUM, /. [ Lat. ] the time in 


Lat.] to examine by aſking queſtions ; to atk' 


In Grammar, a point uſed after a 
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INT 


INTERRO'GATIVELY, ad. in the ferm Lat.] to roll between ; to involve one within 


of a queſtion. 
INTERROGA'TOR, /, one who aſks, or 
examines by aſking, queſtions. - | 
INTERRO'GATORY, . a queſtion, 
INTERRO'GATORY, +-@. containing or 
_ expreſſing a queſtion. Ke. 

To INTERRU'PT, v. a: { interruptus, Lat.] 
to hinder the proceſs, motion, or direction 
of any thing, by breaking in upon it. To hin- 
der a perſon from finiſhing his ſentence by 
| ſpeaking to him in the middle of it. To divide 
or ſeparate by rupture, . 
INTERRU'PTEDLY, ad. not without 


2 = 

- INTERRU'PTER, /. one who makes a 
rſon break off in the middle of his diſcourſe 
y ſpeaking to him. 

INTERRU'PTION, /. Þ interruptia, _ 
in its primary ſenſe, but ſeldom uſed, breac 
or ſeparation between the parts by breaking; 

interpoſition. Figuratively, intervention; 
hindrance ; or the act of ſtopping any thing in 
motion. 8 
INTERSCA'PULAR, . ¶ inter and ſcapu- 
la, Lat.] in Anatomy, placed between the 
ſhoulders. 2 
To INTERSE'CT, v. 3. | interſeco, Lat.] 
to cut or croſs ; to drvide each other mutually 
to meet and croſs each other, 
INTERSE'CTION, /. [ interſetio, Lat.] 
the point where lines croſs each other. 
To INTERSE'RT, v. a. | interſero, Lat.] 
to put in or introduce between other things. 
INTERSE'RTION, /, a thing inſerted be- 
tween others. 
To INTERSPE'RSE, v. a. | interſperſus, 
Lat.] to ſcatter among other things. | 
INTERSPE'RSION, /. the act of ſcatter. 
ing among other things. 
INTERSTE'LLAR, @. [| inter and fella, 
Lat: ] intervening, or ſituated between the ſtars. 
INTE'RSTICE, . | imerflitium, Lat. | the 
ſpace between two things, or the time between 
two events. 
* INTERSTITIAL, [interfifial] a. con- 
'taining interſtices. | 
INTERTE'XTURE, /. [from intertexo, 
Lat.] the act of mingling or weaving one thing 
with another, ; | 
To INTERTWLNE, or INTERTWI'ST, 
. a. to unite or join by twiſtirfy one in another. 
INTERVAL, / | intervallum, Lat.] ſpace 
or diſtance, void of matter; time between two 
events; remiſſion of a diſtemper. 
To INTERVE'NE, v. 2. | intervenio, Lat.] 
to come between. | | 
INTERVE'NIENT, a. | interveniens, Lat.] 
coming between. | 85 
INTERVE'NTION, /. [ interventio, Lat. ] 
the ſtate of acting between perſons; the inter- 
ofition of means; the ſtate of being interpoſed. 
INTERVIEW. [intervenw, | /. | ſometimes 
accented on the firſt ſyllable, ] | extrevue, Er.) 
mutual fight, generally applied to ſome formal 
and appointed meeting or conference, 


[ preter. imterwove, part. paili 
interwave] to mix one thing with another in 


anoth 


er. | 
To INTERWE'AVE, [imterwetve] v. 4. 
ve, intertusven or 


weaving; to intermingle. 
INTE'STABLE, à. 
Law, not qualified to e a will. 
INT ESTATE, a, Tinteftatus, Lat.] in 
Law, dying without a will. 
INTE'STINAL, a. [| inteſtinal, Fr.] be. 
longing to the guts. | 
INTE'STINE, @. [ inteflinus, Lat.] inter- 
nal; inward ; -contained in the body, A 
plied to war domeſtic, or war waged by Citi» 
zens againſt their fellow-citizens. 
INTE'STINE, /. | inteflinum, Lat. ] the gut 
or bowel, Seldom uſed in the ſingular number, 
To INTHRA'L, rang, v. a, to ſlave; 
to bring under difficulties. 

ANTHRA'LMENT, | inthraulment] /. 2 
ſtate of ſlavery. 

To INTHRO'NE, v.z. toplaceon a throne; 
to make a king of. 

I'NTIMACY, J. a ſtate of familiagity or 
friendſhip wherein one perſon has always free 
acceſs to another, and is favoured with his ſen. 
timents without reſerve. SyNoNn. A light 
knowledge of any orie conſtitutes acquain/ance. 
To be familiar, requires an acquaintance of 
ſome ſtanding. Inlimacy ſuppoſes ſuch an 4. 
-quaintance as is ſupported by friendſhip. 
I'NTIMATE, a. | intimus, Lat. | inmoſt; 
internal; inward. Near; cloſe ; not kept at 
a diſtance; familiar; converſing with, or uni- 
ed to, another, without reſerve or reſtraint. . 
INTIMATE, /. -{intimus, Lat.] a friend 
who has free acceſs, and is intruſted with the 
thoughts of another without reſerve. 

To INTIMATE, v. a. | intimo, Lat.] to 
hint; to point out indirectly and obſcurely. 
INTIMaTELV, ad. cloſely, or without 
any intermixture of parts; with confidence. 
Void of reſerve, applied to friendſhip. Nearly, 
internally, or inſeparably. 1 
INT IMATION, / [intimation, Fr.] an 
hint; an obſcure or indirect declaration ot di- 
rection. x 
To INTI'MIDATE, v. a. [intimido, Lat. io 
affect with fear; to deprive of encouragement. 
INTI'RE, a. [entier, Fr.] [ better written 
with an e at the beginning, as Johnſon obſerves. 
See ENTiR&E, and all its derivatives | whole; 
unbroken, or undiminiſhed ; without apy adul- 
teration. i 
INTO, prep. entrance; penetration beyond 
the ſurface, or motion beyond the outward 
parts. To look into letters. Pope. 
INTOLERABLE, 4. intoleradilin, Lat. 
not to be horne or endured. 


a thing which is not to be endured. 
INTO'LERABLY, ad. to a degree too great 
for our ſtrength or patience to endure. 
INTO'LERANT, à. | intolerant, Fr.] not 
enduring, or not able to endure. 


To INTERVO'LVE, v. a, as 


7 l . 7 0 5 t 
To INTO'MB, [intom] v. 4. to 1 


inteftabilis, Lat.] in 


INTO'LERABLENESS, /. the quality of 
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zaelole in a monument. f I plot or amour carried on with -artifice by 4 
: To N TONATE, v. a. ¶ intono, Lat.] 5 ers In Poetry, the plot of 22 or — L ; 
thunder. artful complication of circumſtances which em- $ 
r INTO NATION, /. [ intonation, Fr: | the barraſſes the perſonages, and keeps the minds 1 
& of thundering. of the audience in ſuſpence, and unable to de- 1 
1 act o —_ | a ' Fi 
To INTO'NE, v. . [intonner, Fr.] to] termine the event of the play, = 8 
2 a flow, protracted noiſe. | | To.INTRUGUE, [intretg} v. x. to form I 
; To INTO'RT, v. 4. | intortus, Lat.] to] plots; to carry on an amour by ſtratagems and 1 
in twiſt, wreathe, or wring. 2 artifices. | 
To INTO'XICATE, v. a. [in and toxic, | INTRI'GUER, [ intreeger, the g pronounc- 
. Lat.] to make drunk with ſtrong liquors. Fi- ed hard I/. one who forms plots, carries on 4 
guratively, to inebriate with vice or flattery. vate amours with women, or buſies himſelf in 
er- INTO'XICATION, F. che act or ſtate of | ſecret tranſactions. A | 7 * 
ap- making or being drunk. © INTRI'GUINGLY, | intreigingly, the g 
iti INTRA'CTABLE, a. [ intra&adilis, Lat.] pron: hard] ad. with artifice or ſecret plotting. 
| ebftinate, or not to be governed; furious. " INTRINSIC, @. [ intrinſecas, Lat.] in- 
gut INTRA'CTABLENESS, J. obſtinacy not ward; real; true in its own nature. | 
ber, to be lubjected to rule; furiouſneſs not to be] INTRI'NSICAL, [Johnſon obſerves, that 
me: tamed. | wh this word, with its derivatives, ſhould be ſpelt 
: INTRA'CTABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner iztrinſecal, intrinſecally, agreeable to its 4 
E 1 26 not to be governed or tamed, mology, intrinſecus, Lat.] a. internal; ſolid ; 
INTRANQUPILLITY, / a ſtate of reſt- real. — 8 
one; leſſneſs. INTRINSICALLV, ad. internally; real - 
INTRANSMU'TABLE, 4. not to be ly; in its own nature. | 
ty or changed into another ſubſtance or metal, INTRINSICATE, a. perplexed ; entan- 
> free To INTRE'ASURE, | intrezure] v. @. to gled. Too intrinficate to unlooſe. Shak; 
ö ſen· lay up as in a treafury. by. To INTRODU'CE v. 4. | introduco, Lat.] 
light To INTRE'NCH, V. 4. [int and trencher, to conduct; to give entrance to; to uſher into 
lance. Fr. | to invade or encreach upon what belongs | a place, or to a perſon ; to bring any thing into 
nee of to another, To mark with hollows like practice or notice. | 
an 4 trenches, In War, to fortify with a ditch or INTRO DU / CER. / one who conducts or 
trench. uſhers into a place, or to a perſon; one who 
met; INTRENCHANT, 3. not to be _ brings any thing into uſe, practice, or notice/ ' 
ept u rated by cutting, but immediately cloſing} INTRODU/CTION, / the act of uſhering 
Ir uit» again, or conducting into a place, or to'a perſon; the 
nt. INTRE'NCHMENT, /. a trench or work, | ſtate of being uſhered; the act of bringing any 
friend which detends a poſt from the attacks of an thing new into notice or practice; a diſcourſe' 
ith the enemy, ee . [prefixed to a book, containing ſomething neceſ- 
INTRE'PID, a. . Lat.] not af-|ſary to give a true idea of the manner in which 
at.] to ſected with fear at the proſpect of danger. the ſubject is treated of, &c. | 
rely. INTREPIU'DITY, /. [ intrepidite, Fr. ]adiſf-} INTRODU/CTIVE, «. [introdu@if, Fr. 
without polition of mind unaffected with fear at the] ſerving as preparative, or a means to ſome- 
(dence, proſpect of danger. Sy now. Reſolution either | thing elſe. ; 
Nearly baniſhes fear or ſurmounts it, and is ftaunchon| INTRODU/CTORY, 2. previous; in or- 
a!! occaſions. Courage is impatient to attack, der to prepare, or ſerving as a means to ſome- 
Fr.] an undertakes boldly, and is not leſſened by diffi- | thing further. 2 
on or di- city, Valour acts with vigour, gives no way] INTROGRE'SSION, / [ introgreſſio, Lat.] 
b refiſtance, but purſues an enterprize in ſpite entrance; the act of entering or going in. 
6, Lat. \o ot oppoſition. Bravery knows no fear; it | INTROIT, / [ introitus, Lat.] in the Ro- 
gement. runs nobly into danger, and prefers honour to] miſh church, the beginning of the maſs or pub - 
T ritten lie Itſelf, Intrepidity encounters the greateſt] lic devotions. 
obſerves. pints with the utmoſt coolneſs, and dares even} INTROMI/SSION, /. [intromiſſio, Lat.] 
J whole; peſent death.. the act of ſending; the act of giving entrance 
any adul- INTRE'PIDLY, ad. in ſuch a manner | or admiſſion. 
4 to be unaffected with, fear at the proſpect of To INTROMUT, v. a. [intromitto, Lat.) 
n beyond 2p to ſend, let, or admit in; to allow to enter. 
outward 'NIRICACY, / the ſtate of a thing much] To INTROSPE'/CT, v. a. [introſpe&ur, 
> entanele.; perplexity arzſing from a complica- Lat.] to look into, or take a view of, the inſide. 
in Lat.) e facts. INTROSPE/CTION, / a view of the in- 
INTRICATE, a. [I xtricatus Lat.] en- ſide. An internal view of its power or ſtate, 
uality of taziel; perplexed; obſcure or difficult. applied to the mind. 
INIRICATELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as INTROVE/NIENT, a. [ introveniens, Lat.] 
too great ww perplex, | | entering or coming in. 
| ['NTRICATENESS, J. the quality of be-] To INTRU/DE, v. u. [intruds, Lat.] to 
Fr.] a ng (0 perpiexed and complicated as not to be come in without invitation or permiſſion ; to 
e FT - |thruſt one's ſelf rudely into company or bu- 
uſb SLRIGUE, [ratreeg] f, (intrigue, Fr.] N ſineſs; to undertake a thing without being 


per mitted, 
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permitted, called to it, or qualified for it, reproachſul, cenſoriaus, or hd t 
*INTRU/DER, /. one who forces himſelf | ſion, whether in writing or 2 — erpreſ. order or 
into company or affairs without permiſſion, INVE'CTIVE, a. containing a at ft, 1 
alification, or being welcome. dal, ſatire, or reproachful expreſſions werten. words art 
INTRU'SION, S- — Lat. ] the act of INVE'CTLVELY, ad. in a ſatyrical aha. matical o 
forcing any perſon or thing into any place or ſive, or ſcandalous manner. To I 
Nate; encroachment upon any perſon or ſtate; To INVE'IGH, [pronounced iv change t! 
entrance without invitation or welcome. |[inveho, Lat.] to utter cenſure or re 4 (0 un 4 
To „ Ae oy &. ee with confi. | ſpeak bitterly againſt. , | : P ns order cor 
gence ;; to charge with any lecret commiſſion, or | 'INVEI'GHER,| iv yer IVa a lace the 
any thing of value. To — t A 2 org er P INVE 
i{NTUITION, /. [intuitus, Lat.] the fight are, Ital.] to perſuade, allure, or bac a der; in f 
of any thing; a conception, applied generally ſomething bad or hurtful. 1 laſt, or th 
eo the act of the mind, whereby it has an im- INVEI'GLER, [ invetgler] /. a ſeducer, de- To IN 
mediate knowledge of any thing without any ceiver, or allurer to ill. * 0 clothe or 
deductions of reaſon. To INVE'LOPE, v. a. See ENVI Ton | hath To 
INTU/ITIVE, 4. [ intuitiuus, Lat.] ſeen by To INVE'NT, v. u. [ inventer, Fr.] * in poſſeſſic 
the mind immediately, without the deduc- diſcover, find eut, or produce ſomething _ grace, 1 
tions of reaſon. Seeing, or actual fight, op- Known or not made before ; to forge, or _ intercept? 
ed to belief, Having the powers of diſcover trive cantrary to truth; to feign, or create by : INVE“ 
ing truths immediately, without reaſoning. the fertility of the imagination. Sy nov. - We ing, cloth; 
INTU'ITIVELY, ad. by a glance or im- invent new things by the force of imagination INVE". 
mediate application of the mind. God ſees We find our things that are hidden or unknown, er traced | 
all things ituitively.” Bakery. by examination or, ' ſtudy. The one 3 ToINV 
- INTUME/SCENCE,, / [from intumęſco, the fruitſulneſs ; the other, the penetration, of to ſearch « 
w_ — L a 2 — act or ſtate the mind. DEE 5 
of ſwelling or riſing above its uſual height. . INVE'NTER, /. [ inventenr, Fr. e act 
INTURGE/SCENCE, /. ſwelling 105 24 |diſcovers or . 2 truths are 
or ſtate of ſwelling. known before; a perſon who forges or aflerts 2 1 
2 ae v. a. to twiſt or wreathe | falſehood. | dy 
togeher like twine ; to twift round. . INVE'NTION, /..[ inventio, Lat. act and ce 
To INVA “DE, v. a. [| invado, Lat.] to en- of finding or — — 2 ſeſſon of: 
ter into a country in a warlike manner; to at - | diſcovery of n hidden ; the ſubtlety of INVE's 
tack ;. to aſſail or aſſault; to ſeize on like an |the mind, or that exertion of the imagination, pak 
enemy. To invade another's right.” whereby we create things that either have no | Jong contir 
INVA/DER, /. one who enters into the |exiftence in nature, or are entirely new ot un- tively, obff 
poſſeſſions or dominions of another, and attacks known; a diſcovery; the thing invented; 4 fic, long cc 
them as an enemy; one who afſails or attacks; | torgery or fiction. | INVE"] 
ane who encroaches or intrudes. INVE'NTIVE, 3. [in dent ij, Fr.] quick at eld; long 
INVALE/SCENCE, /,. [from invaleſeo, contrivance; ready at expedients. fentinuanc 
Lat.] want of health. | INVE'NTOR, /. a finder out or maker of To INV 
INVA'LID, @. { invalidus, Lat.] weak, ap- |ſomething new; a framer or contriver of ſome- - harden, 
plied to bodily ſtrength. Of no force or co- thing ill. | er continua 
gency, applied to argument. Uſed fubſtan- | INVENTO'RIALLY, ad. in the manner 93 5 
tively for ſoldiers that are worn out with age, [of an inventory, | CY £ 
or, by the caſualties of war, rendered unfit for INVE'NTORY, /. [ſometimes accented on 7 long pra 
further ſervice in the field. In this ſenſe it is the firſt ſyllable } [ inwventorium, Lat.] an ac- | INVI'D 
pronounced like the French invaleed. count or catzlogue of moveables; a liſt or ca- a malig 
INVALIDITY, / [invalidite, Fr.] want talegue of goods. "Inv 
of torce or cogency, applied generally to ar- INVE'NTRESS, /. | inwentrice, Fr.] a ſe- a W 
uments. male who finds out or produces any thing new. f nant 1 
INVA'LUABLE, a. of ſo great value as to | IVERA'RY, a parliament town of Scots FO 
be above conception or eſtimation. land, in Argyleſhire, ſeated on Lockfine, 7 3 
INVA'RIABLE, @. [invariable, Fr.] not miles N. W. of Edinburgh, and 45 NM W. * _ 
changing; without varying. ; Glaſgow. | by ; b INV 
INVA'RIABLENESS, J the quality of being | INVERNE'SS, a ſhire of Scotland, come „ 
always the ſame; conſtant, or without change. prehended in Murray, which ſends two mem- 7 ah N. 
INVA'RIABLY, ad. without changing ; | bers to parliament, and one for the boroughs 10 © conqu 
unchangeably; conſtantly. of Inverneſs, &c. | IN wg 
INVA'SION, / [inwvaſio, Lat.] the entrance INVERNE'SS, a ſea-port town of Scots | VIIN( 
or attack of an enemy on the poſſeſſions or do- land. and capital of a county of the ſame name. N 
minions of another; an encroachment, or un- ſeated at the mouth of the river Nels, © "= I'NC 
Jawful attack of the rights of ancther. Murray frith, 106 miles N. of Edinburgh» Iv de cor 
INVA'SIVE, a. entering like an enemy on and 69 N. E. of Innerlochy. Dy Vr'o1 
the bounds of another; encroaching on the INVE'RSE, a. | inverſus, Lat.] inyerted; to * protan 
rights of another. | going backwards. > injure 
INVE'CTIVE, / { frem invebo, Lat.] 1 'INVE'RSION, /. {inverfo, Lat, ] chover o | MIO. 
| | order 
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| ime, ſo that the firſt is laſt, or laſt is failure, | | {TY 
A order i Deir: A figure whereby — INVI'OLATE, 4. [inviolatus, Lat.] un- 1 [ 14 
Ko th are not placed in the natural and gram- hurt, or without ſuffering from violence. Un. +29 
ical order. 7 profaned, applied to holy things. Unbroken, on 
| ms 'VE'RT, v. a. [inverto, Lat.] to applied to laws or obligations. . bl 4 
* To INVE , [ MP 1 
the natural order of things or words; I'NVIOUS, a. [ inviuze, Lat.] not paſſable 3 1. 
. do turn upſide down, or place in a method of | not common or trodden. : Tit 
"s order contrary to that which was before ; to To INVI'SCATE, v. 4. [in and vlſcur, 3 
lace the firſt laſt. Lat.) to lime; to daub with any glutinous or 1 
ex a INVERTE DLV, ad. in an unnatural or- ſticking ſubſtance. bbs hag gs A 
lie Jer; in ſuch a manner that the firſt is placed | INVISIBF'LITY, {the 7 is pronounced like J 
to laſt, or the laſt firſt. . z in this and the two following words] J. [ine 
To INVE'ST, v. a. [inveſtio, Lat.] to |wifibilite, Fr.] the ſtate of not being ſeen, or 
de- dothe or dreſs: when followed by two nouns, not being perceptible. | 
it hath 01th or In before the thing. To place] INVUSIBLE, a. [invifioilis, Lat. not to 
x, in poſſeſſion of a rank or office. To adorn ;. to | be ſeen, ; | i 
w erace. To ineloſe or furround a place, fo as to] INVI'SIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as not 
un- intercept all ſuccours, applied to ſieges. to be ſeen. a EN | 
con INVE'STIENT, a. [ nveftiens, Lat.] cover-| INVITA'TION, /. [invitatio, Tat.] the 
e by ing, clothing. ( Its inveſtient ſhell.' Woodev. fact of calling or ſummoning; the act of deſiring 
We INVE'STIGABLE, à. to be ſearched out |a perfon's company. 
en, or traced by the mind. | | To INVITE, v. a. [invito, Lat.] to bid or 
oun, ToINVE'STIGATE, v. a. [inveſtigo, Lat.] [requeſt a perſon to come to one's houſe, or 
notes to ſearch out; to trace or find out by reaſon. make one of a party ; to allure, | 
ny of INVESTIGA'TION, / [inwveftigatio, Lat.] INVI TINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
the act of the mind, by which unknown [allures. | p 
: who truths are traced out and diſcovered ; an accu-| INU'NCTION, /. [ inun#us, Lat.] the act 
r not rate examination. | {of ſmearing or anointing with any fat or oily 
erts 2 INVE'STITURE, / [inveſtiture, Fr.] the | ſubſtance. | S 
act and ceremony of conferring a right or poſ-| INUNDA'TION, / [ inundatio, Lat.] the 
i at ſeſſion of any manor, office, or benefice. act of flowing; a flood. Figuratively, a con- 
; the INVE'STMENT, / dreſs; clothes; habit. fluence or multitude of any kind. _ Cowley ob- 
ety of INVE'TERACY, /. [inveteratio, Lat.] |ſerves, that inwndation implies leſs than deluge. + 
ao long continuance of any thing bad. Figura-| To INVOCATE, v. a, [ iwvoeco, Lat.] to 
ave 10 | tively, obſtinacy confirmed by time. In Phy- call upon in prayer; to addreſs far aſſiſtance. . 
or un- fic, long continuance of any diſeaſe. INVOCA'TION, /. [| inwocatio, Lat.] che 
ted; 4 INVETERATE, a. [| inveteratus, Lat. ] act of calling upon in prayer; the form uſed in 
A 014; long eſtabliſhed ; grown obſtinate by long |addrefling any being for aſſiſtance, | © 
wick at tontinuance. I , INVOICE, / [perhaps corrupted from the 
To INVE'TERATE, v. a. f invetero, Lat.] French enveyex, of enteyer, Fr. to ſend] a cata» 
zaker of to harden, or make obſtinate by long practice |logue of the freight of a ſhip, or of the articles 
| ſome· er continuance. ſhipped on board, and conſigned to ſome perſon 
INVE'TERATENESS, or INVETERA'- |in a foreign country. | 
manner NION, / the act of hardening or confirming] To INVO'KE, v. a. Tinvoco, Lat.] to call 
| dy long practice and continuance. upon, addreſs, or pray ts, any ſuperior being 
ented od INVI'DIOUS, 2. [zzvidioſus, Lat.] envi- |for aid. 2 | 
an c- dus; malignant. Figuratively, likely to pro- To INVO'LVE, v. a. [ involve, Lat. J to 
d or ca- mote or incur hatred. b inwrap, or cover with any thing which ſur. 
8 INVIDIOUSLV, ad. in an envious and rounds; to entwiſt or join; to take in or com- 
Fr.] a ite malignant manner; in a manner likely to pro- prize; to catch, or ſubject to; to entangle or 
ing bew. voke hatred. perplex; to complicate, or make intricate; to 
ol mw INVIDIOUSNESS, . the quality of pro- blend or mingle together confuſedly, SY No. 
fine, 7 roking envy or hatred. : Perſons are involved in actions or affairs when 
„ W. To INVIGORATE, v. a. to make ftrong; they are far immerged in them. Affairs or 
b inſpire with vigour, life, and ſpirit, actions are complicated with each other by their 
INVINCIBLE, a. f invincibilis, Lat.] not] mixture and mutual dependence. 
v be conquered or ſubdued ; not to be inform-| , INVO'LUNTARILY, ad. not by choice; 
ed, or removed by inſtruction. * agaitift one's will; neceſſarily. | 
INVINCIBLENESS, J. the quality of not| INVO'LUNTARY, 3. | invaluntatre, Fr.] 
deing conauerable. RN not having the power of choice; neceſſitated ; 
INVINCIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as not choſen or done willinely. 
abt 70 de conquered or ſur mounted. INVOLU'TION, 7. [ involutio, Lat. the 
INVIOLABLE, a. | inviolabilir, Lat.] not act of wrapping in a thing. Figuratively, the 
to de profaned, applied to things ſacred. © Not ſtate of being mixed, complicated, or intricate ; 
to de injured. Not to be broken, applied to that which is wrapped round any thing. In 
laws or ſecrets. Not to be hurt. Algebra, the railing any quantity from its root 
INVI'OLABLY, ad. without- breach or to any height or power aſſigned. 
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ToINU'RE, v. a. [ir and uro, Lat. ] to jeſt 


habituate ; to accuſtom; to make ready, will- 
ing, and able, by practice and cuſtom; it ge- 


nerally implies hardſhip or labour. 


INUREMENT, /. practice; habit acquired 
by long practice; uſe. 

To INU'RN, v. a. to put into an urn; to 
bury ; to put into a tomb. 3 

INU'STION, /. the act of burning, or of 
burning in. 

INU'TILE, 4. [ inuilis, Lat, ] uſeleſs; un- 
profitable, - | 

. INUTI'LITY, CTinutilitas, Lat.] want of 
uſe or proſit. 5 | 

INVU'LNERABLE,a. | invulnerabilis, Lat.] 
not to be wounded or hurt. | 

To INWA'LL, [inwawl/] v. a. to incloſe 
with a wall. | 

' I'NWARD, a. placed at a diſtance from the 
ſurface, or outward part. 
I'NWARD, / any thing within; generally 
applied to the bowels, and ufed always in the 
ural number, 

I'NWARDLY, ad. internally; in the mind 
or heart; privatcly; in a concave form, applied 
to a body bent, and oppoſed to any convexity or 

otuberance outwardly, | 

To INWE'AVE, [inwetre] v. a. [pret. in- 
wove, or inweaved, part, paſſ. inwovu?, or in- 
evoven | to mix any thing in weaving; to en- 
twine or mingle. ** /rwoven ſhade. Par. Loſt, 

To INWRA'P, the w is mute] v. a. to 
wrap or cover by holding a thing over. Figu- 
ratively, to perplex, or puzzle with difficulty; 
to raviſh, or tranſport. 


INWRO'UGHT, [| ixrs:] a. wrought into 


. the ſubſtance of a thing. 


To INWRE'ATH, {irretthe] v. a. to ſur- 
round as with a wreath. | 

JOB, s] a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, inculcating the practice and virtue 
of patience and reſignation. 

JOB, / [of uncertain etymology ] a ſmall, 
trifling, or caſual piece of work; a low, mean, 
mercenary, and lucrative employment; 2 ſud- 
den ſtab with a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 

To JOB, v.g. to ftrike ſuddenly with a 
ſharp- pointed inſtrument; to perform ſmall 


pieces of work. Neuterly, to deal in the funds, 


or in buying and ſelling ſtocks for others. 
JO'BBER, /, one who buys and ſeils ſtocks 
for others ; one who does chance-work. 
e er J. {from jobbe, Flem. 
and 4noll, Sax. ] a loggerhead or blockhead. 
JO'CKEY, J a perſon who rides a horſe at 
a race; one who deals in horſes. Figuratively, 
a cheat or bite. : : 
To IO CK EY, v. a. to juſtle in riding. Fi- 
guratively, to cheat, or trick. . 
JOCO'SE, @. [joco/us, Lat. ] merry; given 
to jeſt. 


jeſt; jeſting. _, 5 
| JOCULA'RITY, J. a diſpoſition to jeg; 
510 CU [ 7 ; 
'CUND, a. [ jocundus, Lat. merry; 
** full of mirth. : . ] j 8) 
JO'CUNDLY, ad. in a merry manner. 
To JOG, Y. A, [ ſchocken, Belg. ] to puſh, ex 


cite a perſon's attention by a puſh. Neuteriy, 
to move on by jolts, like thoſe felt in trotting, 

JOG, J. a puſh or flight ſhake ; a ſudden in. 
* by a puſh or ſhake; a hint given by 
a pulh. | | 

JO'GGER, [| j%gger ] /. one who puſhes an. 
other lightly; one who moves dully and 
heavily. ; 

To JO'GGLE. v. u. to ſhake, or to make x 
thing hake. 

JOHN ſucceeded Richard I. his brother, in 
the throne of England, April, 6, 1199. He 
was in France when his brother died; where, 
having been crowned duke of Normandy, he 
returned to England May 25, and was crowned 
the 28th, being then 32 years of age. Hig 
marriage with Iſabella of Anjou before, who 
had been betrothed to Hugh earl of March, 
ruined his affairs in France. - His paſſion for 
her was ſo great, that, to make her his wiſe, 
he divorced Aviſa of Glouceſter, under pre. 
tence of conſanguinity; and without ſcruple 
broke through the engagement between Iſabella 
and the earl of March. King John bad uni- 
terview with the king of Scotland at Lincoln, 
and received his homage. Whilſt they vere 
there, tlie body of Hugh, biſhop of Liacoln, 
reputed a ſaint, being brought from Londen to 
be interred, they both went out to meet it, and 
taking the coffin on their ſhoulders, bore it tor 
ſome time. But notwithſtanding this and 
other marks of reſpect ſhewn to the clergy, 
king John's nomination of a perſon to the va- 
cant fee of Lincoln was rejected with the ut- 
moſt contempt by the canons of that church; 
which was owing to Innocent III. the then 
Pope's reſolving by all methods to prevent 
princes from having any thing to do with tie 
election of biſhops and abbots. The k3ng's il 
conduct at home and abroad, cauſed great dil- 
content among his ſubje&s. He uſurped ſuch an 
abſolute power, as made them apprehenſive 
that their liberties were in danger. This 
alarmed the nobility, and put them upon form- 
ing ſchemes to oppoſe his arbitrary proceedings. 
The Poictevins having revolted, the king 
ſummoned the barons to attend him at Port(- 
mouth, in order to paſs over with him into 
France; but the barons, who aſſembles at 
Leiceſter, refuſed to go over with him, unld 
he would firſt reſtore them to their privileges, 


[1 
1 


JOCO'SELY, ad. in a merry, waggiſh, or 


jeſting manner. 


as he had promiſed beſore his coronation. The 


king, inſtead of giving them any ſatisfaQion, 


began to take violent meaſures againſt ag» 
and they, not being ſufficiently prepared for 


JOCO'SENESS, or JOCO'SITY, JS. the their defence, at laſt ſubmitted, and came d 


quality of being diſpoſed to merriment or jeſt- 
ing. Focoſeneſs is moſt uſed. 


* 


the king at Portſmouth; but when 


JO'CULAR, æ. [ jocularis, Lat.] uſed in their paying him twe 


they were 


come, he diſpenſed with their attendance, upon 
marks of ſilver for ever) 
; ; knight's 


ſhake by a ſudden puſh ; to give notice, or en,. 
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fee, King John went over to Nor- 
having ſent the earl of Pembroke thi- 
ther with ſome troops before him ; and what 
dy the arms of Philip king of France, his po- 
licy and intrigues, and what by the unaccount- 
able negligence and inactivity of John, the 
whole province of Normandy was re- united to 
me crown of France, in the year 1204, after 
it had been ſevered from it g20 years, during 
the government of twelve dukes, of which king 
ohn was the laſt 3 and nothing was left to John 
dat the duchy of Guienne, The ſame year 
died queen Eleanor, widow of Henry II. and 
mother of John. Hubert, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, dying in 1205» John de Gray, biſhop 
of Norwich, was, by the king's recommenda- 
tion, choſen by the whole fraternity, whom 
pope Innocent III. refuſed to confirm, and or- 
dered them to chuſe cardinal Stephen Langton, 
an Engliſhman then at Rome, threatening them 
with excommunication unleſs they complied, 
which at laſt they did with great reluctance; 
and the pope immediately confirmed the elec- 
tion, and conſecrated Langton with his own 
hands. pr . imagining this to have been 
the act of the whole body, expelled all the 
monks of St. Auſtin from their monaſtery, and 
hanifhzd them out of the kingdom. He wrote 
a ſharp letter to the pope, upbraiding him with 
his unjuſt proceedings, and threatening to break 
of all intercourſe with Rome, unleſs he revok- 
ed what he had done. But Innocent, bent 
upon carrying his point, Jaid the whole king- 
dom under an interdict; the effect of which 
was, that divine ſervice ceaſed in all the 
churches, and the ſacraments ceaſed to be ad- 
miniſtered, except to infants, and dying per- 
ſons : the church- yards ſhut up, and the dead 
buried without any prieſt daring to affiſt at the 
metals. King John, to be even with the pope, 
whſcated the eſtates of all the ecclefiaſtics 
#19 obeyed the interdict; he alſo ordered all 
the concubines of the prieſts, of which there 
were many, to be ſhut up in priſon, and would 
pot let them out without their paying large fines. 
And as there were ſome prieſts, who, in ſpite 
df the interdict, adminiſtered the ſacraments, 
the king took them under his protection, and 
orlered the magiſtrates to hang on the ſpot all 
that ſhould moleſt them; which as ſoon as the 
pope was informed of, he excommunicated all 
fuch as diſobeyed the interdict, or complied 
th the king's orders, Though John remained 
ſil inflexible, he was not without his fears, as 
de people generally took part with the pope ; 
n therefore, for his better ſecurity, he raiſed 
= army, under pretence of making war upon 
Lolland, and cauſed all his vaſſals to renew 
den homage to him. The pope, finding that 
be mterlict, which had been in force above a 
ſear, tad not produced the effect he deſigned, 
pxreced to excommunicate the king, though 
de !entence was not publiſhed till ſome time 
zer. In the mean time John led his army 
I Ireland, againſt the king of Connaught, 
ew raiſed ſome diſturbances there. At 
217 he received the homage of above thirty 
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petty princes; after which, having taken the 
king of Connaught. ꝓriſoner, an end was put to 
this commotion, and the whole iſland remained 
in obedience to the king, who, before his de- 
parture, cauſed the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 
land to be eſtabliſhed in Ireland. The pope 
abſolved John's ſubjects from their allegiance, 
folemnly depoſed him, and empowered the king 
of France to put the ſentence in execution,*pro- 
miſing him remiſſion from all his ſins, together 
with the crown of England, as ſoon as he ſhould 
have dethroned the tyrant. Accordingly, Phi- 
lip made great preparations to invade England. 
In this criſis, wr came over with the 
character of legate to England; and fo wrought 
upon the king's fears, that he reſigned the king- 
dom of England and lordſhip of Ireland to the 
pope, and acknowledged himſelf a vaſſal of the 
holy ſee, Philip, notwithſtanding the pope's 
prohibition, ſtill continued his preparations for 
invading England, which the earl of Flanders 
oppoſing, he ſent his fleet to his coaſt ; where= 
upon, John ſenta fleet under the earl of Saliſ- 
bury, which totally deſtroyed the French fleet; 
and this put a ſtop to Philip's defigns againſt 
England. And now the diſcontents of the ba- 
rons having riſen to a great height, and cardi- 
nal Langton ſiding with them, he ſhewed them 
the charter of king Henry I. adviſing them to 
make it the ground of their demands. Here- 
upon, they entered into a confederacy to ſtand 
by one another, till their grievances were re- 
dreſſed, and their ancient privileges were con- 
firmed. Upon the king's return from France, the 
barons, having prepared themſelves for war, in 
caſe the king ſhould refuſe to comply with their 
demands in a peaccable way, came in a body 
to the king about Chriſtmas, and inſiſted on the 
reſtitution of the laws of St. Edward, The 
king was afraid to give them a flat denial, but 
told them they ſhould have an anſwer at Eafter; 
at which time, in the year 1215, the great 
men, with above 2000 knights, well mounted 
and armed, beſides other horſe and foot, met at 
Stamford, and advanced to meet he king at 
Oxford ; who, being afraid to truſt himſelf 
with them in conſerence, diſpatched the earl of 
Pembroke to know their demands. They im- 
mediately ſent back a long writing, containing 
the laws and cuſtoms of the. kingdom in the 
time of the Saxons; and declared, if the king 
would not confirm them, they would compel 
him to it, by ſeizing his caſtes. John, having 
read over the articles, fell into a violent pai- 
ſion, and ſwore he would never comply with 
them; upon which the barons choſe à general 
knight, Fitzwalter, giving him the title of 
Marſhal of the army of - God, and of the holy 
church; and marching to London, were receiv= 
ed by the citizens, and beſieged the king in the 
tower. The king ſent the earl of Pembroke to 
let them know he would comply with their de- 
mands. Accordingly, both parties meeting on 
a day appointed, in a meadow called Runny- 
mede, between Staines and Windſor, the king, 
ſeemingly with a good will, though compelled 
2 it by force, ſigned two charters, containing 
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10H 
all chat the barons deſired; the one called the 
Charter of Liberties, or the Great Charter 
(Magna Charta), and the other, the Charter 
of Foreſts. They were not only ſigned by the 
king, but by all the Lords ſpiritual and tempo- 
ral, ſealed with the great ſea}, and confirmed 
by the king's ſolemn oath. But the king ſoon re- 
pented of what he had done, and ſent over ſome 
of his confidents into Germany, France, and 
Flanders, to enliſt men, promiſing them the 
confiſcated eftates of his rebellious barons, as 
he called them. He alſo wrote to the pope, 
who zealouſly eſpouſed his cauſe, excommuni- 
cated the barons, annulled the charters,. and 
abſolved the king from the oath he had taken 
to obſerve them. However, the barons made 
light of the pope's thunderings, and ſeized upon 
Rocheſter, where was a vaſt quantity of provi- 
fions which the king had laid up. But the 
foreign army deing arrived, who were very ny- 
merous, all ſoldiers of fortune, John retook 
Rocheſter; and then dividing his army into two 
bodies, the earl of Saliſbury with one ravaged 
the ſouthern counties, whilſt the king with the 
other did the ſame by the northern. The ba- 
rons, finding themſelves not ſtrong enough to 
keep the field, ſhut themſelves up in London. 
In this diſtreſs they had recourſe to a dangerous 
expedient; which was, to invite over Lewis, 
ſon to the king of France, promiſing to place 
the crown on his head, if he would come with 
a force ſufficient to reſcue them from the ty- 
ranny of John. Philip ſent over his ſon with 
a numerous army, notwithſtanding the pope's 
prohibition, and his threatening prince Lewis 
with excommunication, the moment he ſet 
' foot on Engliſh ground. That prince landed 
March 21, 1236, and ſoon made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the whole county of Kent, except Dover 
caſtle. He then marched to London, where 
the barons and citizens took the oaths of allegi- 
ance to him. From this time he ated as ſove- 
reign, In the mean time, John was in per- 
petual motion, marching from place to place, 
by all means avoiding coming to battle. His 
grief at length threw him into a fever, of which 
he died at Newark, October 18, 1216, in the 
g iſt year of his age, and 18th of his reign, and 
was buried in the cathedral of Worceſter. John 
was in his perſon taller than the middle fize, of 
a good ſhape and agreeable countenance, With 
reſpect to his diſpoſition, we find him ſlothful, 
ſhallow, proud, imperious, ſudden, raſh, cruel, 
vindictive, perfidious, cowardly, libidinous, and 
inconſtant ; abje& in adverſity, and overbearing 
in ſucceſs ; contemned and hated by his ſub- 
jects, over whom he tyrannized to the utmoſt of 
his power; abhorred by the clergy, whom he 
oppreſſed with exactions; and deſpiſed by all 
the neighbouring princes of Europe. Never- 
theleſs it muſt be owned that his reign is not 
altogether barren of laudable tranſactions. He 
regulated the form of the civil government in 
the city of London, and ſeveral other places in 
the kingdom: he was the firſt who coĩned ſter- 
ling money, introduced the laws of England in- 
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thoſe privileges of which they in 
JOHN, Saint, (the Evangelift) was by who hol 
birth a Galilean, by trade a fiſherman, as wan JO 
his father Zebedee, and his brother St. James or in ſuc 
and from this occupation they were both calleg dap join 
to be diſciples and apoſtles of our Bleſſed Sa- JO'IN 
viour. He is called the diſciple whom Jeſus eſtate ſet 
in a particular manner loved. He wrote the death of 
goſpel which goes by his name, in which the JOS 
divinity and god-head of our Saviour is clearly ture, a pi 
aſſer ted, againſt the Gnoſticks, who began even en which 
in that early age to deny it. He wrote alſo three To JO 
Epiſtles ; the 1ſt, catholic, or general; the other on' which 
two addreſſed to different perſons, which have al. JOKE 
ways been very highly eſteemed in all ages of the prelſion t] 
church, He is aifo, by almoſt all the ancient, To JO 
acknowledged to be the author of the book of deavour n 
the Revelations, which he wrote while under to tell a p 
baniſhment in the iſle of Patmos; whither JOLE, 
he was ſent by the tyrant Domitian, who, as It is ſeldo 
Tertullian writes, had before this commanded jd. Th 
him, for his ſtrict adherence to the chriſtian To JO] 
faith, to be thrown into a cauldron of boil. beat the h 
ing or burning oil; but from this dan. JOLL 
ger he was miraculouſly delivered, and lived to noiſy m 
to return, under the emperor Nerva, to Ephe. JO'LLI 
ſus, where he died at the age of an hundred | gaiety; el 
years, and was there buried. | walrth, 
To JOIN, 2. a. [ joindre, Fr.] to add one JO 
thing to another; to couple or combine; to cheertrl; 
unite in concord; to unite; to touch, or de tively, plus 
contigudus; to unite with in marriage, or any 700 L 
ether league; to aſſociate; to act in concert gene 
with. Neuterly, to grow to; to adhere; w JOL 8 
cloſe ; to claſh; to become cenfederate. travelling i 
JOINER, / one who makes utenſils byjoin- JO'LTH 
ing different portions of wood together. 25 head, 
JOINERY, / an art whereby ſeveral pieces NAH 
of wood are ſo fixed and joined together, that * {maller 
they ſeem one entire piece. r G 
JOHN, /. [| jointure, Fr.] the articulation 2 VC 
of the limbs, or union of moveable bones in * 855 of Ar 
animal bodies; an hinge, or an union of dif- en the 
ferent ſubſtances which are let into each other, Jo VU! 
ſo as to be capable of moving without breaking 1 a Now 
or ſeparating 3 a limb of an animal ſeparated | RDE] 
by a butcher from the reſt of a carcaſe ; 2 b 1 M WY 
in wood. Ont of joint, is applied to 2 bone 5 000 87 
that is luxated or flipped from the ſocket n | 10 Again 
which it is uſed to move : and allo to imply 12 SHUA 


Teftament, « 
ad trar ſact 
lers. The 
krenteen, oi 
leren years. 


diſorder, confuſion, or diſturbance, &c. : 

JOINT, 4. ſhared among many. «3 
property.” Lcke, United or partaking in th 
ſame poſſeſſion : hence joint heir. Combined 
or acting in concert. 


0 , 
To JOINT, v. 4. to unite in a confederi) 1 of 0 
To form many parts into one. To ſorm! 10 ral“ 
articulatic de, or in ſuch a manner as to mon I} = , 
without breaking or ſeparating. To cut or di zur; of 10 Ph 
vide a carcaſe at the joints. — ig ve \ 
JON TED, a. having joints ; full of gf 1, L 
or knots. 4k 
O'/INTER, . in Carpentry, 2 fort of py ifs VIALN 
; JOINTLY, ad. together, oppoſed to 4 100 Na. 
parately. In a ſtate of union or combination dn; an acci 


4 


—— ſ n%n% UU ĩ¼ — 


to Ireland, and granted to the Cinque- ports | applie to the 


action of different 4 


JoU 


thi 


f. TE NTRESS, . {from gointure} a woman 

; ds any thing in jointure. 
by ver. SrOO . . a ſtool made by joints, 
TY) or in ſuch a manner that the legs, ſides, and 
ety top» join each other. . ä F 
led INTURE, /. | jointure, Fr.] in Law, an 
Sa- eſtate ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed atter the 
he death of her huſband, : a 

the JO1ST, /. [from joindre, Fr.] in Architec- 

the ture, a piece of timber, framed into the girders, 
arly on which the boards of floors are laid, 
even To JOIST, v. a. to fit in the ſmaller beams 
three on! which the boards of a floor are laid. n e 
other JOKE, /. Licus, Lat.] a jeſt or witty ex- 
ve al. preſſion that cauſes a ſmile, or raiſes a laugh. 
of the To JOKE, v. u. [Lat.] to jeſt; or to en- 
ients, dexvour merrily to divert by words and actions; 
ok of to tell a pleaſing fiction. A, 
under JOLE, / 2 Fr.] the face or cheek. 
hither It is ſeldom uſed but in the phraſe of cheek by 
hoy 8 je, The head of a fiſh. | 
nanded To JOLL, v. 4. [from joll, the head] to 
riſtian dent the head againſt any thing. 

f boil. JO/LLILY, ad. I from. Jolly] in a diſpoſition 
. dan. to noiſy mirth. | : 

l livek 1V/LLINESS, or JO/LLITY,/. [from jolly] 
) E phe» paiety; elevation of ſpirit ; merriment z noiſy 
hundred | wirth, : 

JO'LLY, a. | jovialis, Lat.] gay; merry; 
add one cheerfel ; full of mirth and ſpirits. Figura- 
ine; w tively, plump, like a perſon in full health. 

h, or de To OLT, [ j#1:, ] v. u. to ſhake or ſhock, as 
of any a carriage in a rough road. 

en JOLT, [647] /. a ſhock given by a carriage 
8 * traveiling in a rough road. 3 
. OLTHEAD, | ze/thed] /. a great head; a 
ls by jolt Eres (97 e : 
8 O NAH, the ſon of Amittai, the fifth of 
eral pieces tie ſmaller prophets, was a Galilean, and a 
ther, that utive of Gath-hepher, 

IP IO NIC ORDER, J. the third of the five 
rticulation orders of Architecture, being a kind of mean, 
e * between the robuſt and delicate orders. 
on of 6 ; J0NQUI'LLE, / ¶ jongquille, 5 in Botax 
each others by, a yellow flower; a ſpecies of daffodil. 
ut er O RDEN, /, [ gor and den, Sax. ] a cham- 
\| oo : der-pot or cloſe - ſtool- pan. 
aſe 3 2 55 To JO'STLE, v. 4. [| joufter, Fr.] to ruſh 
| to 4 n 0r run againſt a perſon. | 
he ens [0'SHUA, a canonical book of the Old 
ſo to if Tetament, containing the hiſtory of the war 
86. 5 nd trar ſactions of the perſon whoſe name it 

3 tears, The whole comprehends a term of 
king . 4 lererteen, or, according to others, of twenty - 

Combin leren years. 

0T. J (ira, Gt. ] a point; a tittle ; the 

f lea quantity that — 5 

0 1 IUVIAL, a. [ jovialis, Lat.] in Aſtrono- 
gener” my, under the influence of Jupiter. Gay; 

0 


ary; elated with mirth. 


n of joint 


Manner, 


1 


den? merry, 


| JOU'RNAL, \ jztrnal] f. ¶ journal, Fr.] a 


drt of plat 
ofed to ll 
ombin atio 


tions; any news- paper publiſhed daily of 


IV'VIALLY, ad. in a merry, airy, or gay 
JO'VIALNESS, / the quality or ſtate of 


LFS 


weekly, and containing the news of every day. 
In Navigation, a book wherein is kept an ac- 


count oi the ſhip's way at ſea, the changes of 


the wind, and other occurrences. ö 
JOU/RNALIST, [urn]. a writer of 
daily news-papers. a 
JOU/RNEY, [the o in this word and its 
compounds and derivatives is not pronounced, 


as jurney, jurneyman, &c. ] ſ. | journee, Fr. ] the 


dittance travelled in a day. Figuratively, travel 
by land, diſtinguiſhed from that by ſea, which 
is ſty led a voyage. Paſſage from one place to 


another. | 

To JOU'RNEY, v. 4. to travel or paſs 
from one place to another. | 

JOU/RNEYMAN, . a perſon hired to work 
by the day, at preſent extended to ſignify a per- 
ſon who works under a maſter, 
JOU/RNEYWORK, / work performed for 
hire or, wages. | 
JOUST, [pronounced juſt] . [jouf, Fr.] 
a tilt or tournament, wherein the combatants 
fight with ſpears, &c. 
To JOUST, [juſt] v. n. | joufter, Fr.] to 
run in the tilt. | 
TOY, / | oye, Fr.] a delight of the mind 
ariſing from the conſideration of a preſent, or 
aſſured approaching poſſeſſion of a future, good; 
the mirth or noiſe which ariſes from ſucceſs ; 
gladnefs ; pleaſure ; happineſs. 
To JOY, v. u. to rejoice; to be glad. 
Actively, to congratulate ;z to affect with joy. 
To enjoy. 
JO/YFUL, a. full of joy or pleaſure on 
the poſſeſſion, or certain expeRation, of ſome 


: JO/YFULLY, ad. with gladneſs or pleaſure, 
on account of poſſeſſion, or certain expectation 
of ſome future good. 

JO/YFULNESS, . the quality of receiving 
or feeling pleaſure on the conſideration of ſome 
preſent, or certain expectation of ſome future, 


good, | 

JO'YLESS,. 4. without joy; deprived of 
pleaſure; ſad. _ , 
JO/YOUS, a. [| jeyexx, Fr.] glad; gay; 
merry; delighted. 
IPECACUA'NHA, /. in the Materia Me- 
dica, is a Weſt-Indian root, of which there 
are two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by their colour, 
and brought from different places, but both 
poſſeſſing the ſame virtues, though in a differ- 
ent degree. The one is grey, and brought from 
Peru ; the other brown, and brought from the 
Brazils, The grey Ipecacuanba is preferable 
to the brown, as the latter is apt to operate 
more roughly. It is an excellent mild and 
ſafe emetic, a noble reſtringent, and the 
greateſt of all remedies for a dyſentery. 
- I'PSWICH, a town of Suffolk, with tkree 
markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days. It is ſeated on the river Orwel, near 
the place where the freſh and ſalt water meet; 
is a place of great antiquity, and was once ſur- 
rounded with a wall, traces of which are vet 


perſons di; aa account of a perſon's daily tranſac- 


urs 


to be ſeen, It is divided into four wards, con- 
| taining 


IRE WS. 


taining 12 pariſh-churches, with a Preſbyterian, land. as well as the council, are 26s. 


N 11 an Inde ndent, and a Quakers meeting-bouſe; from time to time by the king. —— | Fats 
. has a handſome guildhall, two hoſpitals, afally a body of 12, 00 men kept in pay wt IR. 
. free - ſchool, with a good library, ſeveral alms- | Iriſh :ftabliſkment, and are generally all Ene. AR 
WT: ! houſes, and a cuſtom-houſe, with a good quay, | liſh. They are not quartered in public houſes; n 
1 and is governed by a bailiff, 12 aldermen, and but lodge in barracks built for that Purpoſe figure w. 
WT! | 24 common- council, and ſends two members to There are a great number of Roman catholics in expreſſes 
'1} 18 parliament. It is noted for being the birth - this country, whoſe: religion is tolerated ; be. und in 
Wl | place of cardinal Wolſey. It is 69 miles N. E. ſides a great number of diſſenters in the N. of which he 
11 of London. : Ireland, Dublin is the only univerſity in thy IRRA 
1 IRA'SCIBLE, a. Ciraſcibilis, Lat. ] eaſily kingdom; and that conſiſts of one college, in [irradian 
| 10 provoked to anger; belonging to the paſſion of which there are about 600 ftudents., The on any ſul 
Wi Anger. common peeple are ſo poor, and it is ſo hard ing light e 
. | IRE, /. Cra, Lat.] hatred ariſing from | for them to get a livelihood, that they frequent. To IRI 
*t WH conſidering a thing as capable of affecting, or ly go into other countries to ſeek their fortunes; brighten. 
4 he 1 | having affected, us with an injury. and, particul>rly, great numbers go over to To agimat 
1 i | I'REBY, a town of Cumberland, with a] America. That part of the inhabitants called ſomething 
wy market on Thurſdays. It is at preſent a good |the Wild Iriſh were formerly as ſavage as the IRRAD 
* 4 3, town ; and is divided into the higher and lower, native Americans; and, like them, lived in | beams of | 
BY 4 Ic is 2994 miles N. N. W. of London. huts, making a fire in the middle of them. thing made 
Ts. Mt | I'REFUL, a. angry; raging. It has been common for the nobility and men ledge, appl 
! 371 I'REFULLY, ad. in a manner which|of fortune to reſide in London; but the inha- IRRA'T 
| 1H ſhows great anger. N bitants of Dublin, by providing plays and other wlis, Lat. 
3 1 1 IRELAND, one of the Britiſh iſlands, ly- polite diverſions, endeavour to keep them at void of the | 
FO ing to the W. of that of Great Britain. It is home as much as poſſible. Ireland contains trary to reaſ 
„ bounded on the E. by St. George's Channel | 2293 pariſhes, 260 baronies, and 118 boroughs, IRKATI 
. and the Iriſh Sea, which ſeparates it from It lies between lon. 5. 25. and 10, 40. W. and quality of be 
England and Wales; on the N. E. by a chan- between lat. 51. 15, and 855 15. N. being IRRA'T] 
nel about +5 miles broad, which ſeparates it about 278 miles in length, and 155 it manner ince 
from Scotland; and on all other fides by the breadth. IRRECL 
ocean. It is divided into four large provinces; | I'RIS, / [Lat.] the rainbow. In Philoſo- by inttrutio! 
namely, Ulſter to the N. Leinſter to the E. phy, an appearance of light reſembling the rain» IRRECO 
Munſter to the 8 and Connaught to the W. bow. In Botany, the flower-de-luce. In Ana- Fr.] not to b. 
and theſe again are ſubdivided into counties tomy, the circle round the pupil of the eye, | IRRECO! 
and baronies. The air is mild and temperate, from whence it receives the appellation of black, dot admitting 
being cooler in ſummer and warmer in win-jblue, &c. according to the colour, : ; TRRECO! 

ter than in England; though it is not ſo clear] To IRK, v. a. [ ark, IN. ] to give pain, or plated. 
and pure, nor fo proper for ripening corn and make weary, uſed only imperſonally ; as, * It | IRRECO" 


fruits. Ia general it is a fruitful, level coun- | ** irks me. Shak. 


F = quned, reſtor 
try, and well watered with lakes and rivers;| I'RESOME, a. weariſome ; affecting with | 


aedied, 


aw the ſoil, in moſt parts, is very good and pain or trouble. 3 IRRECO' 
fertile : even in thoſe places, where the bogs | I'RESQMELY, ad. in ſuch æ manner as to Jnd recovery, 
and moraſſes have been drained, there is good pain, weary, or trouble. | IRREDU'C 
meadow ground. It produces corn, paſture, } IRON, [irn ]. /. [ iren, Sax. ] a well-knom IRREFRA 


wment not to 


hemp, and flax; in great plenty; and there metal; though lighter than all others, except- 
IRREFRA/ 


are ſo many cattle, that their beef and butter ing tin, yet conſiderably the hardeſt ; when 


are tranſported into divers countries; and not pure, malleable, but in a leſs degree than gold, dot to be confu! 
only the Engliſh, but other ſhips frequently ſilver, lead, or copper. It is more capable of IRREFRA': 
come to be victualled here. The principal | ruſt than other metals, and requires the itrong- Wi not to be cor 
riches and commodities of Ireland are, cattle, eſt fire to melt it. Moſt other metals are brittle IRREFU'T, 
hides, tallow, ſuet, butter, cheeſe, wood, ſalt, | while they are hot; but this is the moſt . ut to be overth. 
honey, wax, furs, hemp, and, more eſpecially, leable the nearer it approaches to fuſion. . IRREGUL 
fine linen-cloth, which they have brought toſis the only known ſubſtance attracted by Fs from, or 
great perfection, and their trade in it is vaſtly loadſtone, is not only ſoluble in the ſtronger acid, cuſtom, 
increaſed. The moſt remarkable thing is, but even in common water, to which its ſpe- alitent with t 
that there are no venomous creatures in this | cific gravity is as 7632 to 1000. IRREGULA 


Mt of deviati 
Ty to, a ru] 
action done co 
IRREGULA 
rule, method, 6 
15 RRE 
AT; to diſturb 
RRELATIV 
lation to any th 
ft or want of! 


country; and, if they are brought there, they. IRON, [ izrn ] a. made of iron; reſembling 
certainly die. Several attempts have been made _ in colour. Figuratively, harſh ; ſevere 
to introduce frogs ; but whether they have ſuc- rigid. 3 a 
ceeded in it, . 5 we cannot pretend to] To IRON, Lara] v. a. to ſmooth with a 
ſay. This country is exc2eding well ſituated iron; to put on ſhackles or 1rons. ; 
For foreign trade, on account of their many T'RON-ACTON, a.a village in Glouceſter 
ſecure and commodious harbours. Their laws ſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Briſtol. 3 
ditfer but little from thoſe of England; their] IRONICAL, 2. in an ironical or ineen 5 
eftabliſhed religion is the ſame; and all their manner. | 2 
acts of parliament muſt be approved of by the} I'RONMONGER, [ irenmonger ] /. one wh 
king in council, The lord-lieutenant of AG LE in iron. VRON 


* 


1 
PRONWOOD, [irawood] . 4 hard kind 


el - / 
-» wood, ſo ponderous as to fink in water, 
bo EN [ furry | a. made of iron ; partak- 
W- ing of iron. Dy. S h 
8 TRONY, / Jelenia, Gr.] in Rhetoric, a 
ie figure wherein a perſon means one thing and 
TH expreſſes another i generally uſed as a ineer, 
ha ind in commending a perſon for qualities 
of which he has not. a N 
the IRRA'DIANCE. or IRRA'DIANCY, /. 
7 [irradians, Lat.] the emiſſion of rays of light 
The on any ſubjeR ; a ſparkling ; beams of glitter- 
hard ing light emitted or reflected. ; | 
ny To IRRA'DIATE, v. a. [irradio, Lat. ] to 
anes; brighten. To illumine, applied to the mind, 
er to To aaimate with heat or rays. To adorn with 
-alled ſomething ſhining. 4258 
s the IRRADIA'TION, / ' the act of emitting 
ed in beams of light, or glittering ; the ſtate of a 
them, thing made to glitter. Illumination, or know- 
d men ledge, applied to the mind. 
inha- IRRATIONAL, [ irrdfbonal] a. [ irratis- 
| other ulli, Lat.] void of reaſon or underſtanding ; 
_ void of the powers of reaſon; abſurd, or con- 
Mntains trary to reaſon. 
oughs, IRRATIONA'LITY, [irraſbondlity ] .. the 
W. and quality of being void of reaſon. 5 
„being IRRA'TIONALLY, | irrd/bonally] ad. in a 
165 it manner inconſiſtent with reaſon; abſurdly. 
IRRECLA'IMABLE, a. ne- to be altered 
hiloſs- by inſtruction, threats, or perſuaſions. 
e nin⸗ IRRECONCU'LEABLE, a. | irreconcilable, 
n Ana- Fr, | not to be appeaſed, or made to agree. 
je ext | IRRECONCI'LEABLY, ad. in a manner 
{ black, not admitting a reconciliation, . | 
; TIRRECONCUI LED, a. not atoned, or ex- 
pain, of plated. 
as, lt IRRECO'VERABLE, @. not to be re- 
fined, reſtored, or repaired ; not to be re- 
ing with nelied. 
IRRECO'VE RABLY, ad. in a manner be- 
mer 28 (0 md recovery, or paſt all cure or remedy. 
| IRREDU'CIBLE, a. not to be reduced. 
[1-known IRREFRAGABI'LITY, /. ſtrength of ar- 
, except- ument not to be refuted. - 
& ; when IRREFRA'GABLE, a. [irrifragable, Fr.] 
than gold, jt to be confuted, applied to argument. 
apable of IRREFRA'GABLY, ad in ſuch'a manner 
he ſtrong- * not to be confuted, 
are brittle IRREFU'TABLE, a. [irrefutabilis, Lat. ] 
moſt mal- It to be overthrown, or confuted. 
fon. I IRRE/GULAR, a. | irregularis, Lat.] de- 
ed by the mung from, or contrary to, any rule, ſtan- 
nger acid cuſtom, or nature; immethodical z not 
its ſpe· alitent with the rules of morality. 
| IRREGULA/RITY, . { irregularits, Fr.] 
eſemdlinz z of deviating from, or doing any thing 
> ſever*} arury to, a rule; neglect of method or order; 
a ation done contrary to the rules of morality, 
1 with a |RRE'GULARLY, ad. without obſervation 
"rule, method, or duty. 
louceſter- H 15 1RRE'GULATE, v. a. to make irre- 
; var; to diſturb the order of time. 
r ſnceri 8 IRRELATIVE, a. having no reference or 


tion to any thing; ſingle ; unconnected. 
RRELI'GION, J [irreligion, Fr.] con- 
ruft or want of religion, FL 


| one wh 
IRON 


IRR * 
|  IRRELTI'GIOUS, a. [irreligieus, Fr.] con- 


temning or having no religion; impious; con · 
trary to religion. 


IRRELFGIOUSLY, ad. in an impious | 


manner, 


 IRRE'MEABLE, A, [ irvemeabilis, Lat.] 


not to be repaſſed; admitting no return. 


IRREME'DIABLE, «a. [ irremediable, Fr.] 
admitting no cure or remedy. 
IRREME'DIABLY, ad. in a manner ad- 
mitting no cure or remedy. 
IRREMI'SSIBLE, a. [irremiſ/ſible, Fr.] 
not to be pardoned. W 
IRREMI'SSIBLENESS, | the quality of 
admitting no pardon. 
IRREMO'VABLE, 3. not to be moved, 
changed, or affected. 
IRRE'PARABLE, a. [irreharadilir, 
not to be recevered; 
former ſtate. 
IRRE'PARABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
5 not to be recovered or reſtored to its former 
ate. 


IRREPLE'VIABLE, 4. in Law, notto be 
redeemed. - x 

IRREPREHE'/NSIBLE, a, irrepreben fi- 
ble, Fr.] not to be blamed. ; | a Ws 

IRREPREHE/NSIBLY, ad. in a manner 
not to be blamed. 

IRREPRO'ACHABLE, [irreprichable} a. 
free from blame or reproach. 

IRREPRO/ACHABLY, [ irreprichably] ad. 
in a manner not deſerving blame or reproach, 


IRREPRO'VEABLE, 6. not to be blamed 
or found fault with. 


Lat.] 
not to be reftored to its 


ing above all reſiſtance. 
IRRESI'STIBLE, &. 9 Fr. ] ſu. 
perior to all reſiſtance or oppoſition. 
IRRESI'STIBLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be hindered from effecting its deſign or end ; 
in a manner not to be oppoſed. 
IRRE'SOLUBLE, a. [in and reſolubitir, 
Lat.] not to be broken or diſſolyed. 
IRRE'SOLUBLENESS, /. the quality of 
having its parts not to be broken or diſſolved. 
. IRRESO'LVEDLY, ad. without any fixed, 
or poſitive determination of the will. 
IRRE/SOLUTE, a: | irreſo/u, Fr. ] not con- 
ſtant in purpoſe; not fixed in one determina- 
tion; continually varying in one's choice, 
IRRE'SOLUTELY, ad, without firmneſs 
of mind or determination. 
IRRESOLU/TION, / want of fixed 
ſettled determination of mind. 
IRRESPE'CTIVE, 3. having no regard te 
perſons or circumſtances. Wits 
IRRESPE'CTIVELY, ad. without reſpe& 
tocircumſtances. 
IRRETRIE/VABLE, {irretrebuable] 4. 
not to be recovered or ired. 
IRRETRI EIVABLY,  [irretrebwably] ad. 
in a manner not to be tecovered or repaired. 
IRRE'VERENCE, /. | irreverentia, Lat.] 
want of veneration or reſpect; a ſtate wherein 
aperſon has not that reſpe& paid ts him which 


is due to his rank or digaity.. - 
dignity: IRREs 


1 Rr 


— 


IRRESISTIBILITY, I the quality of be- 
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3. 15 3h , 8 0 
bs. 1 IRREVERENT, a. [ irreverent, Fr.] not] Swediſh; Daniſb. „ 17 HEE EE? paſs ou 
4 paying, expreſſing, or conceiving the homage, | I'SINGLASS, % a tough, firm, and Ig. offiprin 
|. 1K 3% veneration, or reſpect due to the character or | ſubſtance of a whitiſh colour, and 'fomewhat to fund: 
I 7 080 If dignity of a perſon. N 5 tranſparent, reſembling glue, but in fore tively, 1 
1 * IRRE'VERENTLY, ad. without due ho- degree cleanlier. It is made from the intel. uſed wit 
1. $48 mage, reſpect, or veneration. F tines of a cartilaginous fiſh, which is a ſpecies I'SSL 
r IRREVE'RSIBLE, à. not to be reverſed, of ſturgeon, grows to eighteen or twenty feet dren. 
iii 34008 abrogated, or altered. iz length, and is frequently found in the Da- 1871 
1 6 IRREVE'RSIBLY, ad. in a manner not to nube, &c. In Medicine, it is preſcribed in Geograp 
\ | be reverſed or changed. broths and jellies as an apgglutinant and two con 
1 IRRE'VOCABLE, a. [ irrevecabilis, Lat.] ſtrengthener; and by wine-coopers it is uſed in | terra firn 
il. not to be recalled, brought back, or re- clearing wines. | | celebrate 
mh. verſed. | I'SINGLASS-STONE, J. © ſoſſil found in Darien, 
1 IRRE'VOCABLY, ad. without recovery | broad maſſes, compoſe# of a multitude of er. rica; ant 
3 or recall. ? tremely fine flakes or plates: the ancients made and Afric 
= To RRIGATE, v. a, [irrigo, Lat.] to their windows of it, inſtead of glaſs. tary, &c. 
1 wet, moiſten, or water. I'SLAND, | pron. Land] ſ. Ii“: For ealand, IT, pr 
% IRRIGA“TTION, F. the act of watering, Sax. ] a tract ef land ſurrounded by water. tive, mad 
N wetting, or moiſtening. I'SLANDER, [pron. iatder} F. one who times it 
4 IRRI'GUOUS, a. [ irriguzs, Lat.] watery | inhabits an iſland. perſon or 
33 EF or watered, Dewy or moiſt. ISLE, [pron. ile } /. [ifte, Fr. ] an iſland or times elli; 
t ii IRRI'SION, /. [irrifo, Lat.] the act of de- country ſurrounded by water. A long walk in fur. 
1 riding, mocking, or laughing at another. | a church corrupted from ale, of ai/le, Fr. 2 neutral ve 
1 5 : To V'RRITATE, v. 4. [irrito, Lat.] to| wing, it being originally only a wing, or fide to give an 
h. 1 „ provoke to anger; to teaze. To cauſe an in- walk. the groun 
| 3 1 flammation, applied to wounds. To heighten ISO CHRONAL, or ISO CHRON Os, ITAL 
# Mit 1 any quality. © Air irritateth cold.” Bacon. | [i/ckronal, or iſtkronous] a. Lies: and yg ing the A 
| | 1066 4g} IRRITATION, / [ irritatio, Lat.] the act Gr.] is applied to ſuch vibrations of a pereu- France ar 
14.43% 4 08 of provoking, exaſperating, or ſtimulating. lum as are performed inthe ſame ſpace oftime, other {ide 
UW  IRRU'PTION, /. Lirruptio, Lat. ] the act of | ISO SCELEs, / Liebe and un, Gr, | aps the moſt e 
1 any thing forcing an entrance; an inroad, or|plied to a triangle which has two ſides equal, been ſorme 
3 forcible entry of an enemy into any place. F'SPAHAN, a celebrated city of Afa, ard and at pref 
55 IS, the third perſon ſingular of the preſent capital of Perſia, thought by ſome to be the fruitful a c 
114 tenſe indicative, from the verb To Bx, bor- | fineſt city in the Eaſt. It ſtands in the middle the garden 
144 rowed from is, Goth. the ſecond perſon ſingu- of a plain, ſurrounded on all ſides with moun« and whole 
469 lar of the preſent tenſe indicative of wiſar, | tains, at eight miles diſtance, which riſe gradu- Church, u 
| {1 Goth. Sometimes the i is left out, and ex- ally in the form of an amphitheatre, There is foil is ferti 
1. preiſed by an apoſtrophe. over its place; as, no river except a ſmall one, called Senderut, 0, orange 


«« There's ſome. Shak. 
» ISA'TAH, THE PROPHECY OF, a canoni- 
cal book of the Old Teſtament, and the firſt of 


o fruits, ff 
kingdom of 
foreſts are 


which ſupplies almoſt all the houſes with wa. 


ter. It is 20 miles in circumference, with 


the four greater prophecies. | He was of the 
blood royal, his father Amos being brother of 
Azariah, king of Judah. The ſtyle of this 
prophet is noble, ſublime, and florid. - Grotius 


well-built houſes and flat roofs, on which they 
walk, eat, and lie, in the ſummer-time, for 
the ſake of the cool air. Here are a great num- 
ber of magnificent palaces; and that of the king 
is two miles and a half in circumference. 


Hountains: 
many cattle 
iron, ſever 
all kinds of 


calls him the Demoſthenes of the Hebrews. country; fo 


There are 160 moſques, 1 800 large caravan. 


Ifaiah propheſied from the end of the reign of ſaries, above 260 public baths, a prodigious on the N. t 
Uzziah, till the time of Manaſſeh, by whoſe number of coffee« houſes, and very fine bafars quite acroſs 
order, according to the Jewiſh tradition, he and ſtreets, in which are canals planted on eact Veſuvius, 1 


- was put to death by being ſawed aſunder. 
ISCHIA'DIC, [L A. Cle xiadirdo, 
Gr.] in Anatomy, a name given to two crural 
veins, called the greater and the leſſer iſchias: 
It fignifies alſo a diſeaſe or pain of the hip, and 


flames; beſt 
tivers are, t 
Arno, the A 
the country 1 
lie boot con 


fide with frees. The ſtreets are not paved; 
but always clean, on account of the dryneſs of 
the air; for it ſeldom rains or ſnows here. It 
is 265 miles N. E. of Buſſerah, qoo 8. of the 
Caſpian ſea, and 1 400 S. E. of Conſtantinople. 
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is commonly called ſciatica.. . Lon; co. cel BE . | the duchies « 
 I'SCHURY, [fury] erg, Gr.] in| ISS E Le, Ff. the act of pee Wen. the 
Medicine, is a diſorder conſiſting in an entire out; paſſage outwards; an event, or the con- & Marche | 
ſuppreſſion of urine. N ſequence of any action. In Surgery, a hol de pur comy 
ISH, [/. Sax. ] a termination added to made in the fleſh by incifion, for the diſcharge "A Ferra d- 
words, expreſſes diminution or Jefſening the | of hymours. Progeny; offspring. The pro- b. ockle, 
ſenſe of the word, if joined to an adyective 4 fits growing from an amercement. The point ronta and I 


at, bluiſh, tending to blue. When added to a 
ſubſtantive, it implies likeneſs, or partaking 
the qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it is 
added ; 28, Fool i ſh. toi ib, roguiſh, When ſome partieular point, on which the deciſion 6 
added to the name of a country, it implies a cauſe ſhall reſt, | 
ſomething belonging to or living in it; mM To I'SSUE, v. 2. | iſſuer, Fr.] * ; 
- 13 | & 


- 


Vie territoric 
ore part of 
oder district; 
rope which is 
Marquiſates, 
des and biſho 


of matter depending on a fuit, 2 5 
parties join, and put the cauſe to the trial of 1 
jury. Hence to join iſſue, is to agree of 
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> middle 
h moun- 

ſe gradu- 

There 18 

Senderut, 
with wie 
ice, with 
hich they 
time, for 
reat num- 
f the king 
mference. 

e caravan- 

prodigious 
fine baſars 
ed on each 
not paved; 
dryneſs of 
s here. It 
5 S. of the 
tantinopie. 


of paſſing 
or the con- 
„ 4 hel 
e diſcharęe 
The pro- 
The poink 
herein th 
© trial of 1 
agree up" 
decihon 6 


to come ©! 
* 


| terra firma, and ſeparates two ſeas, 


11A 


to funds or trade. To run out in lines. Ac- 

tively, to ſend ont by authority, or judicially, 

vſed with ont * this ſenſe is moſt common. 
1'SSUELESS, à. without offspring or chil- 


dren. 

1'STHMUS, [Anu . Liebe, Gr.] in 
Geography, is a narrow neck of land that joins 
two continents, or joins a peninſula to the 
The moſt 
relebrated iſthmuſes are that of Panama,; or 
Darien, which joins North and South Ame- 
rica; and that of Suez, which connects Aſia 
and Africa; that of Corinth, of Crim Tar- 
tary, &c. | 

IT, prom. Hit, Sax. ] the neuter demonſtra- 

tive, made ule of in ſpeaking of things. Some- 
times it is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a 
perſon or affair. How 1s it '” Shak. Some- 
times elliptically for the thing, matter, or af- 
fair. * 1's come to paſs. Shak. After 
neutral verbs, it is uſed either ludicrouſly, or 
to give an emphaſis. ** A mole courſes it on 
the ground. Spe. 

ITALY, a large peninſula of Europe, hav- 
ing the Alps tothe N. which ſeparates it from 
France aud Savoy; and it is ſurrounded on all 
other ſides by the Mediterranean fea. It is 
the moſt celebrated country in Europe, having 
been ſormerly the feat of the Roman empire, 
and at preſent of the Pope. It is ſo fine and 
fruitful a country, that it is commonly called 
the garden of . 
and wholeſome, except in the territory of the 
Church, where it is very indifferent. The 
foil 13 fertile, and produces wheat, rice, wine, 
ei oranges, citrons, pomegranates, all ſorts 
& fruits, flowers, honey, and filk ; and in the 
kingdom of Naples are cotton and ſugar. The 
foreſts are full of all forts of game, and on the 
Nountains are fine paſtures, which feed a great 
many cattle, Here are alſo mines of ſulphur, 
ron, ſeveral quarries of alabaſter, jaſper, and 
all kinds of marble. Italy is a mountainous 
country; for beſides the Alps, which bound it 
on the N. there are the Appennines, running 
quite acro's it from E. to W. as well as mount 
Veluvius, which is a volcano, and vomits 
flames ; beſides ſeveral others. The principal 
ters are, the Po, the Tiber or Tivere, the 
Arno, the Adda, and the Adige. Some divide 


1 


dals out at any place. To proceed, applied to 
. To be produced or gained, applied 


The air is temperate 


277 
there are ſeveral famous univerſities. They 
have only one language; which is a corruption 
of the Latin, and is faid to he moſt pure in 
Tuſcany, They have an inquiſition, but not 
lo ſevere as that of Spain; however, there is 
no religion tolerated but the Jewiſh, all the 
reſt of the inhabitants being Roman Catholics, 
except the Vaudois in Piedmont, and a few 
Proteſtants in maritime towns. who are ſuffer- 
ed to live there on account of trade. Rome is 
ſaid to be the capital city, though ſome will 
hardly allow it. The inhabitants have a great 
many good qualities as well as bad ones ; they 
are polite, active, prudent, ingenious, and po- 
litie; but then they are luxurious, effeminate, 
addicted to the moſt criminal pleaſures, re- 
vengeful, and uſe all ſorts of artffices to deſtroy 
their enemies; which produce a great number 
of aſſaſſinations. Add to theſe, that they are 
extremely jealous, and keep their wives and 
daughters always ſhut up, inſomuch that th 
cannot go to church without ſomebody to wand 
them, However, there is no place in the world 
where impurity abounds fo much as in Italy; 
for there are greatnumbers of bawdy-houſes and 
courtezans, who are tolerated by the magiſtrates. 

ITCH, /. | gicha, Sax. ] in Medicine, a diſ- 
eaſe which overſpreads the body with puſtules, 
attended with an irritating ſenſation, and com- 
municated by contact; the ſenſation of un- 
eaſineſs cauſed by the itch, or appeaſed by 
rubbing. Figyratively, a conſtant teaſing de- 
fire, "H 

To ITCH, v. u. to feel an uneaſineſs in the 
ſkin, which is removed by rubbing; to have a 
long and continual defire. and propenſity. 

I'DCHY, a. infected with the itch. 

ITEM, /. [Lat.] a new article; a hint or 
i nuuendo. Uſed in wills, in its original ſenſe, 
for alſo. © Item, I give and bequeath.”” 

\ To['TERATE, v. 4. [ itero, Lat. ] to repeat 
the ſame thing; to inculcate by frequent men- 
tion or repetition ; to do a ſecond time. 

I''TERANT, part. { iterams, Lat.] repeating, 
p ITERA'TION, / [Lat.] repetition or re- 

ital. | 

ITI'NERANT, @. | ittnerant, Fr.] wan« 
dering ; not ſeitled ; travelling. 

ITI'NERARY, / [| itinerarium, Lat.] a book 
of travels. 

ITSE'LF, pron. | hit and /ylf; Sax. ] the 
neutral reciprocal pronoun, applied to things. 


the country in this manner, ſaying, the top of 


te boot comprehends the republic of Venice, | ing ſongs of triumph. | 
the duchies of Mantua, Ferrara, Parma, and JUBILA'TION, / [ jubilatis, Lat.] the act 
Modena; the calf of the leg includes the Marca of uttering ſongs of triumph, or of declaring 
or Marche of Ancona, and Abruzze Ultra; | triumph. | 


the ſpur comprehends the Capitanata ; the heel, 
the Terra d'Otranto 


rofita and 


ore part of the 
other d iſtricts : for 
rope which is fo full 


Marquiſates, and counties. 
des and b 


a the ſole, the Baſilicata; 
the buckle, the city of Naples, with the iſle. 
nds and Tſchia; the duchy of Tuſcany, and 
die territories of the Church, repreſent the 
leg. Beſides theſe, there are 
there is no country in Eu- 
of principalities, duchies, | Peter and Paul at Rome, It was firſt eftabliſh- 
| The archbiſhop- ed by Boniface VIII in 2 goo. Clement VE. 
itoprics are alſo very numerous, and _— 


JU'BILANT, part. [ jubilans, Lat.] utter- 


JU'BILEE, / | jubils, Fr. from jubilo, Lat. 
a muſical inſtrument, fo called from Jubal the 
inventor ] a public feſtivity; a time of rejoic- 
ing; a grand church feſtival celebrated at Rome, 
originally once every hundred years, wherein 
the pope grants plenary: indulgence to all ſin- 
ners, eſpecially ſuch as viſit the churches of St. 


it to 30 years; Urban VI. to every 
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-2zth; and Sextus IV. to every 22d year. 

To JUDAT'ZE, v. a. | judaiſer, Fr. ] to con- 
form to the manners or cuſtoms of the Jews. 

JUDGE, | juge, Fr.] one who is empow- 
ered or authorized to hear and determine any 
cauſe or queſtion, real or perſonal, and preſides 
in a court of judicature. Figuratively, one who 
Has (kill ſufficient to diſcover and pronounce 
upon the merit ef any thing. 

To JUDGE, v. . | jzger, Fr. ] to decide or 
determine a queſtion; to paſs ſentence; to diſ- 
cern or diſtinguiſh. 

JU'DGER, /. one who forms an opinion or 

aſſes ſentence. 85 | 

JU'DGES, Book or, /. a canonical book 
of the old Teſtament, ſo called from relating 
the ſtate of the Iſraelites under the adminiſ- 
tration of ſeveral illuſtrious perſons, who were 
called Judges. | | 

JU'DGMENT, / that power of the mind 
whereby we join ideas together, by affirming or 
denying any thing concerning them ; the qua- 
lity or power of diſcerning the propriety or im- 
propriety of things; the right, power, or act 
of paſſing ſentence; deciſion; opinion; ſen- 
teace paſſed againit a criminal; condemna- 
tion, or puniſhment inflicted by Providence for 
any particular crime, the diſtribution of juſtice ; 
the ſentence paſſed on our actions on the laſt 
day; the Jaſt doom. 

TU'DICATORY, J. diſtribution of juſtice ; 
a court of juſtice. | 

JU'DICATURE, /. | judicature, Fr.] the 
power or province of diſpenſing juſtice, or 
hearing cauſes, and paſſitng ſentence. | 

JUDICIAL, Liadiſbial] a. | judicialis, Lat.] 
practiſed in the diſtribution of juſtice, or in a 
court of juſtice; inflicted as a penalty; belong- 
ing to a judge or court of juſtice. 

_ JUDICIALLY, [ judi/feially] ad. in the 
forms of legal juſtice; in a court of juſtice ; 
before a judge. 

JUDI'CIARY, [ Lad biary] a. | judiciarizs, 
Lat.] paſſing judgment upon any thing. 

JUDI'CIOUS, [| judifbious] a. | judicieux, 
Fr. ] prudent; wiſe ; ſkilful in any affair. 

JUDI'CIOUSLY, [ jud/Aionfly] ad. in a 
manner which ſpeaks an extenſive judgment or 
underſtanding ; juſtly or wiſely 

I'VER, a village in Buckingh 
miles S. W. of Uxbridge. 

IVES, Sr. a ſea-port town of Cornwall, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days. It is only frequented by fiſhermen, tor 
the taking of pilchards. However, it is a cor- 

oration. and ſends two members to parliament. 
t is 27635 miles W. by S. of London. 

IVES, St. a town of Huntingdonſhire, with 
a market on Mondays, the largeſt in England 
for cattle, except Smithſield. It is an ancient, 
large, and handſome place, ſeated on the river 
Ouſe, over which is a fine bridge. Here was 
a priory, which is now-in ruins. Tt has one 
large church, two- diſſenting -and a popiſh 
meeting, with about goo houſes ; the ſtreets 

are pretty wide, and tolerably well paved; ic 
is 59 miles N. by W. of London. 


amſhire, three 


__—_—_— _ 
- 


„ Le-, Dan. ] a large drinking- 


N 
veſſel with 2 long neck, ſwelling out towar 
the bottom. . Mm 5 


To JU'GGLE, v. 2. [ jougler, Fr.] to play 


tricks by ſlight of hand; to practiſe or impoſe 
on by artifice and impoſture. 


U'GGLE, /, a trick performed by flight 


of hand; an impoſture, fraud, or deceptian, 


JU'GGLER, / one who practiſes flight of 


hand, or performs tricks by nimble convey- 
ance; a cheat or impoſtor. 


JU'GGLINGLY, «d. in an unfair or de- 


ceitful manner. 


JU'GULAR, @, [from jugulum, Lat.] fitu. 
ated in, or belonging to, the throat, 
JUICE, [ pron. yzce, both in this word and 
its derivatives] /. | Jus, Fr. and Lat.] the li. 
quor, ſap, or water of a plant; the fluid ot 
moiſture in animal bodies. 

JU/ICELESS, a, dry; without moiſture ot 


juice. 


; JU'ICINESS, /. plenty of juice or moi. 


ture, applied both to plants and animals, 
FE «. moiſt ; full of moiſture or juice, 
'VINGHOE, a town in Buckinghamſhire, 
has a market on Fridays, and is diſtant from 
London ga miles, — | 
To JUKE, v. z. [ jucher, Fr.] to perch u 
birds do upon a tree. ” 
j JU'LAP, ” [ julap, Fr. in Pharmacy, an 
agreeable potien uſually made of {imple and 
compound waters ſweetened, and uſed ſomes 
times as a vehicle to ſuch medicines a cannot 
be taken alone. 

JU'LIAN YEAR, F. is that lately qed in 
England and ſeveral other countries, called 
the old year, introduced by Julius Cxſar, 
which for three years together has but 365 
days, but every fourth year 966 days, upon 
account that fix hours and 365 days was the 
mean ſolar year, and four times fix hours made 
one natural day: but this by experience 1s 
found too much by about 11 minutes; fo 
in about 131 years, this account will be one 
day too late, which occaſions the difference 


[between the Julian and the Gregorian account 


of the year, | 6 

]U'LY, / [ Julius, Lat.] the name affuel 
to the ſeventh month of the year from Januar)» 
by the Romans, in honour of Julius Czlat 
which before his time was named Quintilis, & 
the fifth, J. e. from March. 

JU'MART, /. [jumart, Fr.] a bealt get 
from a mixture of a bull and a mare. 

To JU'MBLE, v. a, to mix in a conſuſel 
and violent manner together. Neuterly, © be 
agitated or ſhaken together, i 
JU'MBLE, / a confuſed mixture; 2 V& 
lent and confuſed ſhaking. | 
To JUMP, v. u. | gumpen, Belg. ] to 8 
forward by raiſing one's ſelf from the grow 
into the air; to leap; to jolt. : 
JUMP, /. the act of ſpringing or raiſing * 
feet from the ground in the ait 3 3 * 
ip. Figuratively, a lucky chance. E 


of looſe or limber ſtays, with a moveable ſome 


8 her, uſually laced or tied before, com ON. 
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JU'NCATE, fe. Dhuncade, Fr.] a cheeſe- | of twenty-four grave and ſubſtantial gentlemen, 


cake; any kind of a delicacy ; a private or 

clandeſtine entertainment: now improperly 
ritten junket. | | 
es. a: [junceur, Lat ] full of bul- 


| zufhes. : 
"JU'NCTION, . DTenction, Fr.] union; 


lition. a 
""JU'NCTURE, 7. junct̃ura, Lat.] the line 
or part in which two things are zoined together; 
a joint, joining, or articulation; union. A 
critical point or period of time. ; 

JUNE, /. Junius, Lat. becauſe this month 
wis dedicated to Juno; or becauſe it was ap- 
propriated to young people {munioribus , as May 
was to old ones] the fixth month of the year 
from January. | 

JUNIOR, J [Lat.] a perſon younger than 
another, 

JU'NIPER, /. Juniperus, Lat, I a plant which 
roduces the berries of which gin is made. 

JUNK, /. [ janco, Span. ] a ſmall ſhip uſed 
in China; pieces of old cable. 

JUNKET, . See JUNCATE. 

[UNTO, /. [Ital.] a company of men 
combined in any fecret deſign; a cabal. 

VOR. /. { ivoire, Fr.] a hard, ſolid, firm 
ſubſtance, of a fine white colour, capable of a 
good poliſh, and is the tuſks of the elephant. 
Adjedtively, it ſignifies any thing made of 
ivory ; as, ** an ivory ball.“ 

JUPITER. /. in Aſtronomy, has its orbit 
ſituated between Saturn and Mars, and is 
therefore called one of the ſuperior planets : 
it has a rotation round its-axis in nine hours 
and 56 minutes; and a periodical revolution 
round the ſun in 4332 days, 12 hours, 20', g“. 
lt is the biggeſt of all the planets. Huygens 
computes its ſurface to be 400 times as large 
„ that of the earth. In its courſe, it is 
eclipſed by the ſun, by the moon, by the earth, 
and by Mars. Among the Alchemitts, Ju- 
piter ſignihes the philoſopher's ſtone. Aſtro- 
lovers ſignify by it, magiſtrates, ſcholars, 
riches, pleaſures, religion. 

JURAT, /. { juratus, Lat. ] a magiſtrate of 
the nature of an alderman. 

JURATORY, a. [ jarateire, Fr.] by means 
of, or by giving, an oath. 

_ JURVDICAL, ca. [ juridicus, Lat.] acting 
in the diſtribution of juſtice z uſed in the courts 
of juſtice. 

JURISDI'CTION, . | juriſdietic, Lat.] le- 
pl authority; extent of power; a diſtrict to 
which authority belongs. a 
 JURISPRU'DENCE, , [ juriſprudentia, 
Lit. ] the ſcience of the law, either civil or 
common. 

JURIST, J. Þ jurifte, Fr.] one who pro- 
ſeſſes the ſcience of the law ; 188 : 

U ROR, /. [from juro, Lat.] one who 
Terves on a jury. 

JURY, / [ jure, Fr.] a company of men, 
couſiſting of twelve or rwwenty-four, and ſworn 


to deliver a truth upon ſuch evidence as ſhall be 
laid de fore t 


te decide. 


- 
* 


or ſome of them yeomen, choſen out of the 
whole ſhire by 
bills of indictment preferred to the court, which 
they approve of by writing la vera, or diſ- 
allow, by writing ignoramus, on them. 
JU'RYMAN, /. one who is impannelled 
on a jury. | 
JU'RY-MAST, /. ſomething ſet up in the 
room of a maſt loſt in a fight or ſtorm. 
JUST, a. [ juftus, Lat, ] unbiaſſed in diſtri- 
bution of juſtice; honeſt indealing with others; 
exact, proper, accurate, or agreeable to the 
ſtandard of juſtice ; virtuous, or living con- 
formably to the laws of morality; true; well 
grounded; proportionate ; regular. | 
JUST, ad. exactly; merely, or barely. 
FJuſt enough.” Dryd. Nearly, or not far 
from. ** uf at the point of death.” Temple. 
UST, /. See Jousr. . 
ISIC, J. Duſtitia, Lat.] the virtue 
whereby we give every one their due, inflict pu- 
niſhment on thoſe that deſerve it, and acquit 
the innocent after a fair trial. Figuratively, pu- 
niſnment; right, or the act whereby a perſon 
aflerts his right. In Law, it is a perſon deput- 
ed by the king to adminiſter juſtice to his ſub- 
jets. Lord Chief Fuftice of the King's Bench, 
is a lord by his office, and chief of the reſt : he 
determines all ſuch pleas as concern offences 
committed againſt the crown, dignity, or peace 
of the king. Lord Chief Fuftice of the Common 
Pleas, is a lord by his office, and formerly did 
hear and determine all cauſes in common law; 


8 N whence aroſe his title. Juice of the Fo- 


reſt, is a lord by his office, and with his aſſiſt- 
ants determines all offences within the king's 
foreſt, committed againſt veniſon and vert. 
Juſtices of Aſſize, are ſuch as by ſpecial com- 
miſſion are ſent into the country to take aſſizes. 
Juſtice in Eyre, or itinerant juſtices, are ſo call - 
ed from errc, Fr. a journey, and were formerly 
ſent by commiſſion into different counties to try 
ſuch cauſes particularly as were termed pleas of 
the crown. Fuftices of Gaol-Delivery, are ſuch 
as are commiſſioned to hear and determine all 
cauſes for which perſons are caſt into gaol. Fuſs 
tices'sf Nifg Prius, are the ſame as juſtices ot the 
aſſize, and receive their name from the common 
adjournment of a cauſe in the Common Pleas, 


partes ;** i, e. Unleſs the juſtices ſhall come to 
thoſe parts before. Juſtices of the Peace, are 
' perſons Appointed by the king's commiſfion to 
keep the peace of the county in which they 
| reſide ; and ſome of theſe, who are of ſuperior 
rank or quality, arecalled Juſtices Fl the Quorum: 
and without the preſence or aſſent of theſe, 
or at leaſt one of them, no bufinefs of impor- 
tance can be tranſacted. A Fuftice of the 
Peace ought to poſſeſs an eſtate of at leaſt 1001. 
per ann. in freehold or copyhold, for life, 
or for the term of 21 years, without incum- 
brances; and if a Fuftice of the Peace, not thus 
quain ed, preſume to act in that office, he is 


hem touching the cauſe they arey liable to the penalty of 1001, 
The grand jury conſiſts ordinarily 


JU'STICESHIP, / the office, rank, or 
: dignity 


the ſheriff, to conſider of all - 


„NIS Pius Juſticiarii venerint ad cas 
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Jignity of a juſtice. Uſed generally in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe. | 
JUSTVCTARY, or covaxrt or usr - 


c1AR Y, in Scotland, a court of ſupreme tio, Lat. ] the ſtate of being placed cloſe to each 
The lords of | other. | 


juriſdiction in al} criminal cafes. 
juſticiary likewiſe go circuits twice a year in 
the country. | 

JU'STIFIABLE, a. to be defended by law 
reaſon; conformable to law or juſtice. | 

JU'STIFIABLENESS, /. the quality of 
being cleared from an accuſation ; the quality 
of being defenſible by law or reaſon. 

TU'STIFIABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 

to be reconciled to Jaw, reaſon, or juſtice, 
* JUSTIFICA'TION,: / 72fification, Fr.] 
2 defence, vindication, or the act of clearing 
from an accuſation-of guilt ; abſolution from 
guilt; deliverance or acquittal by pardon from 
fins paſt. , 

JUSTIFICA'TOR, / one who defends, 
vindicates or clears from any charge of guilt. 

JU'STIFIER, / one who clears both from 

the charge and puniſhment of fin by arguments, 
by imputation of merits, and by pardon. 

To JU'STIFY, v. „ [ juftifer, Fr.] to 
clear from any charge of guilt; to abſolve or 
acquit from any accuſation ; to vindicate; to 
free from the guilt or puniſhment of paſt fin by 
imputed righteouſneſs and pardon. 

To TJU'STLE, . 1. [ jorfter, Fr.] to en- 
counter, claſh, or run againſt each other. Ac- 
tiyely, to puſh, drive, or force by ruſhing 
againſt. 

JU'STLY, ad. in a manner conſiſtent with 
rigid juſtice and honeſty. Figuratively, pro- 

rly ; exactly; in due proportion. 

JU'STNESS, / the exact conformity of 
things and actions to any law, rule, or ftan- 
dard; juſtice, propriety, or exactneſs. 

To „v. u. to puſh or ſhoot into promi- 
nences ; to ſtand out beyond the other parts of 
the ſurface. 

JU'TLAND, a large peninſula, which makes 
the principal part of the kingdom of Denmark. 
It is bounded on the 8. E. by the duchy of 
Holſtein, and is ſurrounded on the other ſides 
by the German Ocean and the Baltick Sea. It 
is about 180 miles in length, from N. to S. and 
50 in breadth, frem E. to W. The airis 
very cold, but wholeſome; and the ſoil is fer- 
tile in corn and paſtures, which feed a great 
number of horſes and beeves, which are ſent 
to Germany, Holland, and elſewhere. This 
was anciently called Cimbrian Cherſoneſe, and 
it is ſuppoſed to be the country from whence 
the Saxons came that conquered England. I. 
is divided into two parts, called N. and S. Jut- 
land; the latter is the duchy of Sleſwick, and 
lies between N, Jutland and the duchy of Hol- 

© ſtein; and the duke of that name is in poſſeſ- 
fion of part of it, whoſe capital town is Got- 
torp, for which reaſon the ſovereign is called 
the duke of Holſtein- Gottorp. 

JU"TTY, / a part of a building hich 

ſtands out further than the reſt. 


youthfulneſs. 


K E. E 
JoyvENTLLTTV, /. the ſtate of youth; 
JUXTA-POSI'TION, Y Claris and pop. 


IVV. / [ifg, Sax. ] a particular plant, of 
the ever-greens, that twines about trees, ſticks 
to walls, or creeps on the ground, Its qualities 
in Medicine are drying and aſtringent; its- 
berries purge upwards and downwards; and x 
sum, that diſtils from its trunk, upon being 
any ways cut, is reckoned a notable cauſtic, 
and is ſaid to deſtroy the nits of the head. 


Wh - 


F is che tenth letter, and ſeyenth conſe 
nant of our alphabet. Its ſound i 
much the ſame with that of the hard c, 
in acre, eure, come, and of qu in queſtion, quake, 
&c. and has before all thevowels one invariable 
ſound ; as in cen, ken, kid, kind. K is ſilent 
in the preſent pronunciation before 1; 23 
know, knife, knee, knave, It uſed formerly to 
be always joined with c at the end of words, 
but is at preſent very properly omitted: thus 
for publick, muſick, arithmetick, &c. we write, 
public, muſic, arithmetic, &. However, in 
monoſyllables, it is ſtill retained z as in mech, 
flack, back, wreck, flick, &c. The Romans 
ſeidom uſed it, except in proper names or as a 
numeral. The French make no uſe of it, ex- 
cept in foreign names of men and places; jet 
we meet with ri, Surleſt, in good authors, in- 
ſtead of riſque, burleſque. As a numeral, K 
denotes 250, and with a daſh oyer it thus K, 
2 50,000, 
KA'LENDAR, / See CaLtnp, or Ca- 
LENDAR. 
KA'LIz /. [Arab.] a plant growing on the 
ſea coaſts, whoſe aſhes are of great uſe in mak- 
ing glaſs or ſoap. | 
KAM, a. [ Erſe] crooked ; not to the put- 
poſe. ** This is clean tam.“ Sab. 
To KAW, v. #, to make a noiſe like a fl. 
ven, crow, or rook. 
KAW, /. the cry of a raven, crow, or rok. 
To KECK, v. . | kecken, Belg. ] to heave 
the ſtomach; to reach at ſomething nauſeous 
or ſqueamiſh. 3 
To KEDGE, v. a. [haghe, Relg. ] in N. 
vigation, to bring a ſhip up or down a nav” 
river by the wind, though the tide be contrary! 
by means of the kedge anchor. 
KE'DGER, or KEDGE A'NCHOR, /- 4 
ſmall anchor uſed in a river. 11 
KEEL, / [ cerle, Sax. ] the bottom of 2 th 
To KEEL, v. a. [cœlan, Sax. | to cool, 0! 
revent from boiling oyer. i 
E KEE'LFAT, /,. [from calax, Sax. ] a _ 
er, or veſſel in which wort or other liquor 
ſet to cool. g iert 
KEEL-HAU'LING, . is a Punt 
for offences at ſea, by dragging the I 
under water on one fide of the ſhip under 


JU'VENILE, fa. L Juvenilis, Lat. ] young) 
or youthful, 


keel, and up again on the other. KEELS0N 
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k E E 
EEL/SON, /. that piece of timber in a 
80 is next to her keel, and lies right 
over it next above the floor timber. 
KEEN, a. { cene, Sax. ] ſnharp, or cutting eaſi- 
ly, applied to the edge of an inſtrument, and 
ſed to blunt. Severe, piercing, or exceſ- 
fively cold, applied to the winds or weather. 
Beger, vehement. Of great ſubtlety, applied 
to the underſtanding. Acrimonious, or af. 
ſecting with uneaſineſs, applied to wit. 
KEE NL, ad. ſharply, or cutting eaſily; 
rehemently, or eagerly ;; bitterly, or acrimo- 


uſly. | 
% F ESS, /. the quality of being ſharp, 
er cutting eaſily; rigour of weather or piere- 
ing cold; acrimony 3 bitterneſs of mind; ea- 
erneſs or vehemence. 1 ni 6 

To KEEP, {preter. and part. paſſ. kept] 
v. 4. [ cepan Sax. ] to retain, preſerve; to hold 
for another ; to copy carefully; to obſerve 
time punctually; to hold; to remain in a 
place; not to reveal or betray a ſecret; to re- 
main unhurt; to adhere ſtrictly; to praiſe 
or accuſtom one's ſelf to. I keep bad hours.“ 
Pebe. To celebrate, applied to teſtivals. To 
oblerve without violation, applied to promiſes, 
contracts, or laws. To maintain at one's own 
expence; to have in the houſe, © Keep 
lodgers.” Shak. To remain in any ſtate, 
« To dp his bed. Shak. Uſed with back, 
to reſtrain from doing an action. Keep 
back thy ſervant from preſumptuous ſin.“ 
Pal. xix, To reſerve. foined to with, to 
be often with a perſon as a lover or ſuitor. 
Hei ping company with men.“ Browne. To 
ter in, to conceal ;, to forbear telling, applied 
to ſecrets, To defend from. Keep aut the 
weather.” Prior. Keeps out hunger. Dryd. 
Uſed with pace, to walk as faſt as another. 
Ae p pace with him.” To keep under, to 
ſuppreſs z to fubdue; to tyrannize over, or 
hold in a ſtate of baſe ſubjection. Sy NON. 
We keep that which is our o.; we detain that 
which is another's, We keep what we intend 
not to part with; we d-tain what we propoſe 
not to reſtore, 

KEE'PER, /. one who has priſoners com- 
mitted to his cuttodyz one who holds any 
thing for the uſe of another; one who has the 
cure of parks, or the ſuperintendence of ano- 
ther. Keeper of the Great Seat, is a lord by 
hi- 0:fice, and ſtyled Lord Keeper of the Great 
Seal of Great Britain, and is always one of the 
privy council. All grants, charters, and com- 
ruins of the king under the great ſeal, 'paſs 
trough the hands of the Lord Keeper; for 
waſout that ſeal many of theſe grants, &c. 
wud be of no force; the king beine, in the 
mterpretation ot the law, a corporation, and 
therefore paſſes nothing but by the great ſeal, 
which is alſo ſaid to be the public faith of 
the Kingdom, being in the greateſt eſteem and 
reputation, Keeper of the Privy Seal is alſo a 
lord dy his office, through whole hands all grants, 
pardons, &c, paſs befre they come to the 
great ſeal; and even ſome things paſs his 


tans which do not pals the great ſeal at all, | 


K ER 
He is alſo one of the privy council : his duty 
is to put the ſeal to no grant, &c.-without a 
warrant, nor with a warrant where it is againſt 
law, or inconvenient, but ſhall firſt acquaiat 
the king therewith, - -  - 5 
KEE'PERSHIP, /. the office of a keeper. 
KEG, ,. {ceque, Fr.] a ſmall barrel. 
KE'GWORT , a village in Leiceſterſhire, 
115 miles from London. 
KEI'GHLEY, a village in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, ſix miles S. of Skipten. N 
KELL, ſ. See CA ul. 
KE'LLINGTON, a town in Cornwall, 
whoſe market is on Wedneſdays: It ſends two 
members to parliament, and is 219 miles Weſt 
by Sauth of London. | 
KELP, J a falt produced from calcined ſea 
weed. 
K ELSON. / See KE RIS ON. 
KE'LVEDON, a town in Eſſex, 41 miles 
from London. | 
To KEMB,*v. a. cæmban, Sax. ] to comb 
or diſentangle the hair; alſo, to dreſs flax, 
hemp, &c. , | | | 
To KEN. v. a. [cennan, Sax.] to deſcry 
or ſee at a diſtance; to know. | 
KEN, /. view; or the diſtance within which 
a perſon can ſee an object. | 
K E'NDAL, a town of Weſtmoreland, with 
a large market on Saturdays. It is a large, 
handſome place, and has two long ſtreets, which 
croſs each other. It is noted for its manufac. 
tures of cottons, druggets, hats, and ſtockings, 
and is 2375 miles N. N. W. of London. 
KE'NNEL, . | cbenil, Fr.] a cot or place 
where dogs are kept; a pack of hounds; the 
hole of a fox or other beaſt ; the ſmall cavity or 
hollow in which water runs through a ſtreet. 
To KE'NNEL, v. u. to lie or live, applied 


uſed of men. 


KE'NSINGTON, a' village and royal pa- 


ſome gardens ; two miles W, of London. 
KENT, an 'Englith' county, encompaſſed 
on all fides by the ſea and the river Thames, 
except on the W. fide, where it borders on 
Suſſex and Surry. It is 38 miles in length, 
and 48 in breadth, and it contains 498 pa- 
riſhes, and 31 market towns, whereof 7 ſend 
members to parliament, which, with 2 tor the 
county, make 16 in all. The rivers, beſide 
the Thames, are, the Medway, the Rowther, 
the Stour, the "Darien, the Ton, and the 
Wantſhelm, beſides ſeveral leſſer ftreams, The 
lower part of Kent, where there are fens and 
marſhes, 1s very unhealthy, and the aguesthat 
are caught continue a long while, Itabounds 
in corn, fruits, and paſtures, and the marſhes 
are proper to feed catile and ſheep. It has iron 
mines, and is noted for its apples, pears, 
plums, apricots, and cherries, which were firſt 
brought out of Italy. Maidſtone is the county 
town ; but Canterbury and Rocheſter are the 
principal. . 
KEPT), preter. and part. paſſ. of Ksrv. 
KE/RCHIEF, /. a head-dreſs. 


4 


KERF, 


properly to dogs or foxes, and contemptuouſly | 


lace in the county of Middleſex, with hand- 
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KEY 
K ERF, /. [ ceorfan, _ the fit fawn 
away between two pieces of ſtuff. | 

KE'RMES, /. is a roundiſh body, of the 
bigneſs of a pea; and of a browniſh red colour, 
covered when moſt perfect with a purpliſh 

y duſt, It contains a multitude of Iittle 
diſtin granules, ſoft, and when cruſhed yields 
a ſcarlet juice. It is found adhering to a kind 
of holme-oak, In Spain it is uſed as a cordial 
for lying - in women, and prevents abortion; it 
is alſo of great uſe in dyeing. 

KERN, //. an Iriſh foot-ſoldier ; alſo, a 
handmill conſiſting of two pieces of ſtone, by 
which corn is ground. | 

KE'RNEL, /. [cyrnel, Sax. ] that part of a; 
nut which is contained in the ſhell; any thing 
included in a huſk or ſkin. The ſeeds in pulpy 
fruit; the central part of any thing which is 
covered with a cruſt, hard ſubſtance, or with 
a concretion. IIard knobs formed in the fleſh ; 
the glapds of the throat. | 

To KE'RNEL, v. u. to ripen or grow to 
kernels. | | 

KE'RNELLY, a, full of kernels ; reſembling 
kernels, 

KE'RSEY, /. [ karſaye, Relg. ] acoarſe wool- 
len manufacture between a ſtuff and a cloth. 

KE'STREL, /. [quercelle, Fr.] a little kind 
of baſtard hawk. 

KE SWICK, a town of Cumberland, with 
a market on Saturdays. It 2874 miles N. N. 
W. of London. | : 

KETCH, / [caicchio, Ital. ] a ſmall veſſel 
ufed to bring fiſh to market, or as a tender to 
larger ſhips, It has two maſts, itz main-ſail 
and top-ſail ſtanding ſquare as ſhips do, and its 
| fore-ſail and jib like thoſe of hoys. | 
KE'TTERING, à town = Northampton- 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays. It is 75 
miles N. W. of London. 22 2 7 | 
- KE'TTLE, /. [ cet, Belg. ] a veſſel in which 
liquor and meat is boiled. The name of a pot 
is given to the boiler that bellies out in the 
middle, and grows narrower. tewards the top ; 
but that of fezzle, to the veſſel whoſe ſides are 
ftraight from the bottom, or grow wider to- 
wards the top: authors, however, uſe theſe 
words promiſcuouſly. 

KE'TTLEDRUM,/. a drum whoſe body is 
braſs, and reſembles the ſhape of a kettle. 

KE'TTLEWELL, a village in the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, not far diſtant from 
Leeds, 

KEW, a village in Surry, oppoſite to Old 
Brentford, 6 miles W. of London. Here is a 
ſeat which belonged to the late princeſs dowa- 
ger of Wales, and now to the king. 

KEY, /. [ coegs Sax. ] a little iron inſtrument 


— 


formed with holes anſwering to the wards of 


a lock, by which the bolt is puſhed forward 
or backward; an inſtrument by which any 
thing is ſcrewed, turned, ſhut, or opened. Fi- 
guratively, an explanation of any thing obſcure, 
myſterious, or difficult, The parts of a muſi- 
cal inftrument, particularly of a ſpinnet, which 
are ſtruck by the fingers. In Muſic, a certain 
fundamental note or tone, to which the whole 


KID 
piece is accommodated, with which it uſually 
begins, and muſt always end. In ArchiteQure, 
the laſt ſtone. placed at the top of 28 
arch. In Commerce, a bank raiſed 
dicular from the water, or'a wharf made uſe 


UAY- | | 
KE'YAGE, J. money paid for laying, or 
loading and unloading goods at a key, + 

KE'YNSHAM, a town of Somerſetſhire, 
with a market on Thurſday. _ It is commonly 
called Smoky Keynſham, and is ſeated on tbe 
river Avon, over which there is a bridge, and 
it has been of note for maltſters. It is 115 
miles diſtant from London. 

KE'YSTONE, / the middle or upper ſtone 
of an arch. See KE. * 

KIBE, /,. {kibwe, Brit.] a chilblain, or 
chap in the heels, cauſed by cold. . | 

KI'BED, à. troubled with kibes or chil. 
blains. — 110 

To KICK, v a. auc hen, Relg. ] to ſtrike 
with the foot. 1 

KICK. / a blow given with the foot. 

: KI'CKER, /. one who ſtrikes with the 
KI'CKSHAW, /. [ſuppoſed to be corrupt- 
ed from quelque cheſe, Fr.] ſomething con- 
temptuous, fantaſtical, or ridiculous; a diſh 
ſo changed by cookery that it can ſcarcely be 
1 The laſt ſenſe is that which is u. 
inuſe. | 
KI'CKSEY.-WI'CKSEY,/. acant- vor, - 
plied in ridicule and contempt to a wiſe. 

KID, /. [ kid, Dan.] the young of 2 fut. 
Figuratively applied ta a young child. | 
To KID, v. a. to bring forth kids, applied 
to a ſhe-goat. 

KI'DDER, / an engroſſer of corn. 

KI'DDERMFNSTER, a town of Worce!. 
terſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It i 
ſeated under a hill, on the river Severn; s 
well inhabited, and was particularly noted for 
a woollen manufacture, called Kidderminſter 
ſtuffs; but ngw carpets are made here, and 
woollen manufactures of various kinds, they ha- 
ving no leſs than 1000 looms. It is greatly im- 
proved of late, and has à very good rec 
ſchool, and an alms-houſe. It is 125 miles 
N. W. of London. eg 

To KI/DNAP, v. a. to ſteal children. 

EI DNAPPER, / one who ſteals children, 
or human beings. | 

KI/DNEY, /. [the etymology unknown] 
a part of an animal ſerving to ſeparate the 
urine from the blood: they are two in num- 
| ber, one on each ſide, of the figure of kidney 

beans, the right one being ſituated under the 
liver, and the left under the ſpleen, Figura - 
tively, race, or kind, in ludicrous language. 

KI'DNEY-BEAN, /. a plant fo named 
from its reſembling a kidney. 

KI'DNEYVETCH, or KI'DNEYWORT, 


. plants. . 
KIDWE'LLY, a town of Carmarthenſhire, 


in South Wales, with a market on Tueſday. 
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KIN 
formerly of note for clothing. 


It is 2244 miles] 
N. of London. | | 


| 
; kins, or eighteen gallons, beer meaſure, and 
e kxteen ale meaſure. | 

2 barrel, and four an hogſhead. 


KIN 
KYNDNESS, / civil behaviour; favour» 
W. by 8 able treatment, or a conſtant and habitual 
KULDERKIN, /. ¶Lindebiu, Belg. ] a ſmall prattice of friendly offices, and benevolent ac- 
. Harrell; a liquid meaſure, containing two fir. tions. 


KINDRED, /. [cynrene, Sax. ] relation by 


Two kilderkins make birth or marriage, 


"| KFNDRED, . native; congenial ; agree · 


: KILGA'RREN, a town of South Wales, ing to the nature of a perſon o> thing. 


x in Pembrokeſhire, 'with 'a market on Wed- 
e, neſdays. It is 227 miles W. N. W. of London. 


ly KI LHAM, a town in the Eaft Riding of 
be Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It is 
nd 200 miles N. of London. . Lek 
15 To KILL, v. 4. | formerly written guell, 
from cwwellan, Sax, | to murder or deprive of 
one life, Figuratively, to deprive of the power of 
during. 
or II. ER. one who deprives of life, or 
| tz to death, 
hil. KILKH'AMPTON, a village in Corn- 
wall, near Hartland-Poipt, three miles N. of 
rike Stratton, 
KILN, / [eyln, Sax. ] a ſtove or furnace 
contrived tor admitting heat, and drying or 
the burning ſuch things as are contained in it. 
To KI'LN-DRY, v. 4. to dry in a kiln. 
rupt- KIMBO, @, [aſchembo, Ital.] crooked ; | 
con- dent; with the arms bent, and ſticking out 
diſh from the ſides. . N | 
ely bo KIMBU'LTON, a town of Huntingdon- 
q ſhire, with a market on Fridays. It is ſeated 
ina bottom, and is noted for the caſtle of Kim- 
dap bolton, the ſeat of the duke of Mancheſter, It 
is 624 miles N. N. W. of London. 
z at. KIN, /. ſeynne, Sax. | of the ſame family; 


a relation; of the ſame race. Uſed as a ter- 
mination to expreſs ſomething diminutive ; 
thus, manniking a little man; m1inniking a very 
mall pin. | | 


Worcel. KINCA'RDIN, a ſhire of Scotland, which 
It is ſends two members to parliament, viz. one 
vern; is for the ſhire, and one for the borough of In- 
oted for rerdervie, &c. 
.rminſter KIND, a. [cynne, Sax.)] behaving with 
ere, and civility to others; benevolent, or filled with 
they ha · general good-will. 
eatly im · KIND, /. { cynne, Sax. ] race; or elaſs con- 
od free- uining ſeveral fpecies. Mind, in Teutonic 
25 miles Lngliſk, anſwers to genus, and fort to ſpecies ; | 
idiftintion not always obſerved. The par- 
en. keular nature of a thing; the natural ſtate of 
children, ding. © Levied in did upon corn. Arbuth. 


Nature, or particular manner. Sort, uſed with 
", implying by way of. In a &indof ſcorn.” 
ban. Manner; way. 8 
To KI'NDLE, v. 4 ſeyndelun, Sax. ] to ſet 
ea hre; to light, or make to burn. Figurative- 
Ir, to excite, to inflame, or exaſperate ; to catch 
tre. To bring forth, applied to rabbits, &c. 
KINDLER, Y one that lights or ſets fire 
bt, Tiguratively, one that enflames, or excites 
Ufturbances. 


nb, ad. in a civil, good-natured 
nner. 

nbi, a. from the ſubſtantive] of 
Dame nature; homogeneal; ſuiting or 
Wreing with, Inſinuating; mild. 


KI'NE, / the plural of Cow. 
KINETON, a pretty large town in Ware 
wickſhire, with a gocd trade in narrow cloths, 
and has a large market on Tucſdays. It is 88 


miles N. W. of London. | 

KING, / [eg. 281 per fon who rule 
ſingly over a people. In England, the king bas 
power of making peace and war, and calling, 
continuing, proroguing, and diſſolving of par- 
liaments; of enforcing old laws, determinicg 
rewards. and puniſhments, pardoning offer. 
ders, laying embargoes on ſhipping, and of 
opening and ſhutting ſea- ports. is the 


fountain of honour, and has the ſole power of - 


conferring dignities and titles of hogour;z as 
creating dukes, earls, barons, &c. In Gam» 
ing, a card with the picture of a king, in 
whilſt, next to an ace. The four kings are, 
David, Alexander, Cæſar, and Charles, Whole 
names are ſtill printed on the French cards, 
and are ſuppoſed to repreſent the four monar - 
chies of the Jews, Greeks, Romans, and that 
of the Franks, under Charlemagne. UI at 
Arms, is a principal officer at arms, that has 
pre-eminence of the fociety of heralds: of 
theſe there are three, named, Garter, Norroy, 
and Clarencieux. . 
KING's BENCH, /. is a court iu which 
the king was formerly accuftomed to fit in 
perſon, and on that account was moved with 
the king's houſehold. This was originally the 
only coutt in Weſtminſter-hall, and from this 
it is thought that the courts of Common Pleas 
and Exchequer were derived. As the king 
in perſon is ſtill preſumed in Law to fit in this 
court, though only repreſented by his judges, 
it is ſaid to have ſupreme authority, and che 
proceedings in it are ſuppoſed to be corum nobis, 
that is, before the king. This court conſiſts 
of the lord chief juſtice and the other juſ- 
tices or judges, who are inveited with a ſove- 
reign juriſdiction over all matters whether of 
a criminal or public nature. It frequeitly 
proceeds on indictments tound before other 
courts, and removed by certiorari into this. 
Perſons illegally committed to priſon, though 
by the king and council, or either of the houſes 
of parliament, may be bailed in it; and in 
ſome caſes even upon legal commitments. 
Writs of mandamus are iſſued by this court, 
for the reſtoring of officers, incorporations, &c. 
unjuſtly turned out, and freemen wrongfully 
disfranchiſed. This court is now divided 
into a crewn fide, and plea fide ; the one de- 
termining criminal, and the other civil cauſes. 


are the clerk and ſecretary of the crown ; and 
on the fide of the pleas there are two chief 


n or prothonotarics, and their ſecretary 


and 


The officers of this court, on the crown fide,” 
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place 5 is governed by a portreeve ; and canfiſts 


and deputy, the cuſtos hrevium, tw clerke of, KI'RBY-MO'QRSIDE, a 


K L 1 


the papers, the clerk of the declarations, the Riding of Yorkſhife, with a market on Wed. 
ſignet and ſealer of the bills, the clerk of the | neſdays, It is ſeated on the edge of the more, 


rules, clerk of the errors, and clerk of the 
bails ; to which may be added, the filazers, 
the marſhal of the court, and the cryer. 
KINGS, nook or, , two eanonical hooks 
of the Old Teſtament, ſo called, becauſe they 
contain the hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael and 
Judah, from the beginning of the reign of So- 
lomon, down to the Babyloniſh captivity, for 
the ſpace of near 6 ,es. | 
fo KING, v. 4. to rule asa king; to raiſe 
to the dignity of a king g 
- KING+CRAFT, / the aQof governing. 
KINGDOM, /. | cynedem, Sax. } the domi- 
nion or territories ſubject to a king. Among 
Naturaliſts, a claſs or order of things or beings. 
Figuratively, 2 track on region. SY NON. Em- 
pire eonveys an idea of a vaſt territory, com- 
poſe / of vutious people; whereas kingdom im- 
plics- one more bounded, and intimates the 
unity of that nation of which it is formed. 
KINGLIKE, or KI NGL, a. royal; be- 
longine or ſuitable to a king. | 
KI'NGLY, 4d. with an air of majeſty. 
KINGS. BRIDGE, a town of Devonſhire, 
witk a market on Saturdays, It is but a mean 
of about 250 houſes, chiefly in one ſtreet, 
which is well paved. It is 2183 miles W. by 
S. of London. > | wir 
+ KINGS-BRU'MPTON, a village in So- 
merſetſhire, three miles N. of Dulverton. 
KI'NGSCLEAR, a town in Hampſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, , It is 554 miles 
W. of London. 
- KI'NGS-CLIFF, a village in Northamp- 
tonſhire, fix miles S. of Stamford. 


near the river Dow. It is 2 
— rs Og 
_ KV 'RBY-STE'VEN, or KI'RKBy. 
PHEN, a town in Weſtmoreland, — 
ker on Mondays, It is ſeated near dhe für 
of, the hills, which ſeparates this county from 
Yorkſhire, and has a. handſome church ; ang 
aMo a manufacture of ſtockings. It is $1 þ 
2 „ 1 of London. " 

iN „J. | cyrce, Sax. | a church: 

in England, but ſtill — in 8 1 
RIRKCUDBRIGHT. a ſhire of Scotland 
which ſends two members to parlianient; — 
for the ſhire, and one for the borough of New 
Galloway, &c. Ger % HA 

KI'RK HAM, a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Tueſdays. It is 22g miles N. N. 
W. of London ui +65; 

KI'RK HAM, a village in the Eaſt Riding 
of Yorkſhire, four miles $. of New Malton, 

KIRK-O'SWALD, a town of Cumber. 
land, with a market on Thurſdays. It is 292 
miles from London. ; 

KI'RTLE, J. [ cyrte?, Sax. ] an upper gar. 
ment or gown. Not in uſe. 

KI'RTON, a town of Lincolnſhire, with 2 
market on Saturdays; ſeated on the edge of 
Lincoln-Heath. It is 151 miles N. by N. of 
London. vt ot 

To KISS, v. g. | cya, Sax. ] to touch with 
the lips. Figuratively, to treat with fondnels; 
to touch gently or in a loving manner. 

KISS, / a ſalute given by joining the lips, 

KI'SSER, / one that kiſſes. 

 KI'SSINGCRUST, / che thin, tender, 
cruſt of bread, formed where one loaf touches 


- KEINGS-E'VIL, /. a ſcrophulous diſtemper, | 
in which the glands are ulcerated : it derives, 
its name from a vulgar opinion that it may be 
cured by the touch of a king or crowned 
head, . 
KI'NGSHIP, / royalty, or the-ſtate, of- 
tice, and dignity of a king. 5 
KI'NGSLAND, a village in Herefordſhire, 
two miles W. of Leominſter. 
KINGS-NORTON, a village of Worceſ- 
terſhire, 10 miles N. E. of Bromſgrove. 
KI'NGSTON. See Hurt. 
KINGSTON, a town of Surry, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is a large, ancient 
place, ſeated on the banks of the river Thames, 
over which there is a wooden bridge; it is 
well built, and has ſeveral good inns and ta- 
verns for the reception of ſtrangers. Some 
times the aſſizes are held here. It is 118 
miles W. of London. | 
KINSFOLK, /. {from Ai and folk] rela- 
tions, or thoſe that are of the ſame family. | 
KIF'NSMAN, /. a man who is related to, or 
of the ſame family with, another. | 


1 


* KUNSWOMAN, /. a woman of the lame, 


family with another. | 
KFRBY-LO'NDSDALE. 
DALE. | 


See LoxDS- 


another in the oven. 171 

KIT, /. | kitte, Belg.] a large bottle; a 
(mall fiddle; a ſmall wooden veſſel in which 
Newcaſtle ſalmon is ſent to town. 

KI'TCHEN, /. [| k-giz, Brit.] the room in 
a houſe where the proviſions, are dreſſed. 

KI'TCHEN-GA'RDEN, V a garden where- 
in ſallads, roots, herbs, cabbages, and other 
eſculent plants are produced. 

KI'TCHEN-MATD, /. a cook or maid who 
does the buſineſs of the kitchen, 

KI'TCHEN-STUFF, / the ſat ſeummed off 
the pot, or collected from the dripping- pan. 

KI'TCHEN-WENCH, / a ſcullion, of 
maid employed to clean the veſſels or inſtru- 
ments uſed in cookery. _, -- 

KI'TCHEN-WORK, /. cookery, or work 
done in a kitchen. 

KITE, /. [cyta, Sax. ] a bird of prey that 
infeſts farms, and ſteals chickens. Figuratwe- 
ly, a perſon of a remarkable and notorious ia- 
pacity, A play- thing made of paper, and rail 
ed into the air by means of a long ſtring, and 
running againſt the wind. 

KI'TTEN, / [ karteker,, Belg. ] a young cut. 

To KI'TFEN, v. u. to bring forth young 
cats. 
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KNE 


N. harp noiſe like the links of an iron chain beat- 
ed. ing againſt each other. | 1 
ors, To KNAB, the & before the x in this and 
by all the following words is mute ] v. à. | knap-e 
, Belg. ] to take a ſhort bite; to bite ſome- 
LE. thing brittle that makes a noiſe between the 
Mar- f 
\kirt 3 . Jeuec, Brit.] a toy or bauble, 
from which diſcovers {kill or contrivance; a readi- 
and neſs; a peculiar flight or habitual dexterity in 
2814 doing any thing; a nice trick. 
| To KNACK, v. u. to make a ſharp ſhrill 
ſolete poiſe like that of a ſtick when breaking. 
KNAG, / a knob or hard knot in wood. 
tland, KNA'GGY, @. knotty, or full of knobs. 
z one KNAP, / {cnap, Brit.] an eminence; a 
| New {welling protuberance. a 
5 To KNAP, v. a. | knappen, Belg.] to bite 
with a or break ſhort 3 to ſtrike ſo as to make a ſharp 
N. N. noiſe like that of breaking. To make a ſharp 
Br noiſe by a ſudden claſh or breaking. 
Riding To KNA'PPLE, v. u. to break off with a 
Iton. ſhort, ſharp noiſe. 
exp KNA'PSACK, /. the bag which a ſoldier 
* carries at his back; a bag ot proviſions, 
KNARE, / [Auer, Teut. | a hard knot. 
er gate KNA'RESBOROUGH, [| Nareſ66r8)] a town 
F in the N. Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market 
with r on Wedneſdays. It is famous for its medici- 
edge of nal waters; is a corporation; and ſends two 
A members to parliament. It is 211 miles N. 
ih by W. of London. | 
ch wit KNAVE, / [ cnrafe, Sax. ] a boy or ſervant; 
names; and in the latter ſenſe, in an old tranſlation of 
f the Teſtament, in Lauderdale's Library, we 
the lips, ed“ Paul the nabe of Chriſt,” At 
0 preſent it is uſed in a bad ſenſe, to ſignify a 
en 8 ly, artful, or diſhoneſt fellow. In Gaming, 
K toucues it 13 applied to a card having a ſoldier painted 
; on it. 
m_ KNA'VERY, V diſhoneſty ; tricks; low 
in; ware cunning ; any thing put to an ill uſe. 
0 KNA'VISH, a. diſhoneſt; tricking; wag- 
Toon i gilh ; miſchievous. 
— KNA'VISHLY, ad. in a fly, cunning, and 
en a dihone® manner. 
and othe To KNEAD, [pron. need] v. a. ſenædan, 
wks Se.] to beat or mingle any ſubſtance. Sel- 
ma cm applied to any thing but the manner of 
mixing dough. fit for bak ing, by often rollin 
— it in weer forms and — it with the 
_—_— WUCKIES, 
3 _ KNE'ADING-TROUGH, F[pron. necd- 
Fae ingir:f | /. a trough in which the paſte of 
ook bred 1s worked together, 
* ANEE, /. Tencoto, Sax. ] the joint of the 
prey that leg whereby it is united to the thigh. | 
Elgar f lo KN LE, Y. a. to place the knee upon; 
ee to enirext kneeling, 4 
er. and rail NEED, a. having knees. In Botany, 
arin e joints. © Kreed graſs. , 
1 , ANEE'-DEEP, @. tifing to the knees; 
"call lend to the knees, ; 
1 rth young AN «1 -PAN, /, a little round bone about 
8 o inches broad, convex on both ſides, and 
] to mak! ere with a ſmooth cartilage on its fore- 


02 bee which ſerves as a pully to the tendon of 


* London. 


K NI 


[che ns that extend the leg. 


TS KNEEL, v. . to bend the knee; to 
touch the ground with the knee, as a fign of 
ſubjection and ſupplication. 

KNELL, /. [enil, Brit.] the ſound of a bell 
rung at a burial or funeral, | 

KNEW, the preter. of Know. | 

KNIFE, [plural &rives, it being a general 
rule, that nouns ending in F or fe in the ſingu- 
lar, make the plural by changing / and fe into 
ves] /. | cnif, Sax. | an inſtrument conſiſting of 
a ſteel blade with an edge on one fide, and ſome- 
times with a ſharp point, uſed particularly in 
cutting meat and killing animals. £5, 

KNIGHT, { the g in this word and its 
compounds and derivatives is mute, and pron. 
as if ſpelt mite] /. [enibt, Sax, ] among the 
Romans was a perſon of the ſecond degree 
of nobility, following immediately; that of 
the ſenators. At the ceremony of conferring 
this honour, he had a horſe given him, which 
was kept at the public charge, with which he 
was to ſerve in the wars. Knight, in a modern 
ſenſe, properly ſignifies a perſon, who, for his 
'virtue and proweſs, is by the king raiſed 
above the rank of gentleman, into a higher 
claſs of dignity and honour, Knighthood was 
formerly the firſt degree of honour in the ar- 
my, and conferred with much ceremony on 
thoſe who had diſtinguiſhed” themſelves by 
ſome notable exploit in arms. The ceremo- 
nies at their creation have been various; the 
principal was a box on the ear, and a ſtroke 
with a {word on the ſhoulder : they put on him 
a ſhoulder belt, a gilt ſword, ſpurs, and other 
Ein accoutrements ; being thus armed as a 
knight, he was led to the church. Camden 
deſcribes the manner of making a knight ba- 
chelor among us, which is the loweſt and moſt 
ancient order of knighthood, to be thus: The 
perſon kneeling was gently ſtruck on the ſhoulder 
by the prince, and accoſted in theſe words; 
© Riſe, and be a knight in the name of God.“ 
Knight is alſo underſtood of a perſon admitted 
into any order, either purely military, or mi- 
litary and religious ; as Xxights of the Garter, 
of Malta, of the Holy Ghoſt, &e. 

KNIGHT-E'RRANTRY, /. the practice 
of wandering about in queſt of needleſs en- 
counters. | 

KNIGHT OF THE POST, /. an hireling 
evidence, or one that will ſwear any thing, if 
paid for it. 

KNIGHT OF THE SHIRE, / in the 
Britith Polity, are two knights or gentlemen, 
who are elected by the freeh#ders of every 
county to repretent them in parliament, The 
qualifications ofa knight of the ſhire is, to be 
poſſeſſed of 6001. per ann. in a freehold eſtate. 

To KNIGHT, v. a. to create a perſon a 
knight. 

KNI'GHTHOOD, / the rank or dignity 
of a knight. - 

KNI'GHTON, a town of Radnorſhire in 
South Wales, with a market on Tueſdays, It 
is a handſome place, and is 155 miles N. W. 
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To KNIT, [preter. Ait, or kxitred} v. 4. KNO'TTINESS, /. the quality of 3 


ſenitran, Sax. ] to form any texture or manu- 
ſactures on wires or needles without a loom. 
Figuratively, to interweave. 
to kaots. To join, or unite two perſons toge- 
ther, applied to matrimony. To join toge- 
ther in friendſhip. To contract in wrinkles, 
applied to the forehead or eye-brows. To 
join cloſe, or unite. Our ſever'd navy 
Goin knit again. 

KNIT, / the texture, degree, or fineneſs 
of any thing formed by knitting. 

 KNUTTER, . one who makes any manu- 
facture by knitting. . 

KNIU/TTING-NE'EDLE, , a wire with 
which ſtockings, &c. are: made without a loom. 

KNI/TTLE, /. a ftring with which the 
mouth of a purſe is gathered and cloſed, 

KNOB, /. [| knoop, Belg.] a protuberance; 
2 part ariſing bluntly above the ſurface of a 
thing. | 
KNO'BBED, a. ſet with knobs or protu 
derances. X | 

KNO'BBINESS, /. the quality of having 
knobs or proruberances. 

KNO'/BBY, 2. full of knobs, Figura- 
tively, hard or ſtubborn; alluding to wood, 
which 18 not eaſily bent, when full of knots. 

To KNOCK, v. u. [ enucian, Sax. ] to claſh; 
to be driven forcibly together; to beat at a door 
for admittance. To knock under, to ſubmit, or 
pay ſubmittion. To knock down, to fell, or 
make a perſon fall by a violent blow. To 
knock on the head, to kill or deſtroy by a blow. 
KNOCK, / a ſudden ſtroke or blow; a 
loud ſtroke made at the door for entrance. 

KNO'CKER, / one who makes a noiſe at 
a door to gain entrance; the hammer hanging 
at a door tor perſons to ſtrike with to gain ad- 
miſſion. | | 

To KNOLL, CLI] v. a. | from nell] to 
ring a bell for a burial. 

KNOP, /. [a corruption of nap] any tufty 
top. Ainſworth. 

KNOT, / [ cnotta, Sax. ] a ſtring or cord 
formed in a ;hard knob by frequent interſec- 
tions not eaſily to be diſentangled. Figurative- 
ly, any figure formed of lines frequently inter- 
ſecting each other; any bond of union or aſſo- 
ciation; a difficulty or intricacy not eaſily re- 


ſolved; an intrigue, or difficult perplexity; a 


cluſter, or collection. In dreſs, a ribbon worn 
by way of ornament on the head of a woman. 
A hard part of wood cauſed by the growing of a 
bough in that part. 

To KNOT, v. 4. to tie threads or cords 
in fuch a manner as to make a hard knob 
not eaſily untangled; to entangle or perpiex; 
to unite, 

KNO'TSFORD, a town in Cheſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays. 


eaſe. 


don. 
KNO'TTED, a. full of knots, 


To tie, applied |- 


There are two towns 
| of this name pretty near together, called the 
higher and the lower : in the higher is the pa- 
riſd church; and in the lower a chapel oflis the ſame as that of the Romans, who 
It is 173 miles N. N. W. of Lon- | 


1 
ing in knots; an intricacy or difficult 
eaſi ly ſolved. 5 * 
pow fn a. —_ knots, applied either 
to thr or trees; intricate 
difficult. | nn, 
To KNOW, [the w in this word and its 
derivatives is mute, and e pron. long] v. 4. 
{preter. I #new or have known ; part, paff. 
known, cnatuan, Sax. ] to perceive with cer. 
tainty; to be acquainted with; to be free from 


ignorance. 


KNO'WABLE, a. poſſible to be diſcovered 
or underſtood. 6715 | 
e J. one that has knowledge or 

i. 

- KNO'WING, a. ſkilful ; well inſtructed; 
of extenſive knowledge or experience; free 
from ignorance ; conſcious ; intelligent. 

| KNO'WING, / knowledge, experience, or 
anderſtanding. - 

| KNO'WINGLY, ad. deliberately; wil. 
fully.; without being ignorant. 

KNOWLEDGE, or KNO'WLEGE, 
[ n#ledge] /. [from know] the perception of the 
agreement or diſagreement of our ideas, with. 
out any mixture of doubt or uncertainty; leam- 
ing, or improvement of our faculties by rea 
ing; experience, or the acquiring new idea or 
truths by ſeeing a variety of objects, and mak» 
ing obſervation upon them in our own minds; 
* with any perſon or fact. 

: o KNU'BBLE, v. 4. [kripler, Dan.) w 
eat. 

KNU'CKLE, /. ſcnucle, Sax. the joints of 
the fingers which ſtick out when the hand is 
ſhut. The knee joint of a calf, applicd to 
Cookery. The articul ation or joints af a plant, 
in Botany, | 

To KNU'CKLE, v. 4. to put the knuckles 
cloſe to the ground, Neuterly, to ſubmit, 
uſed with under; I ſuppoſe from an odd cuſtom 
of ſtriking the under ſide of the table with the 
knuckles, the confeſſion of an argumental de- 
feat. 

KNU/CKLED, a. jointed, applied to plants, 

KNUR, or KNURLE, . | &nor, Teut.] à 
knot; a hard ſubſtance. | 

KRE'KYTHE, See Kr1cKEiThH. 

K Y'NETON, or KI'NGTON, à town of 
Herefordſhire, with a market on Wedpeſdayi. 
It is 1494 miles W. N. W. of London, 


L. 


is a ſemi-vowel, or liquid conſonanh 
| the eleventh letter of the Engliſh al. 

phabet. In the Saxon it was aſpt- 
rated, as in H/, Sax. a loaf; as it is at Pte 
ſent by the Spaniards, and by the Cambro- 
Britons, in Ilan, a temple. The figure of ” 
capital L we borrow from the Saxons, _ 
wiſe ſeem to have taken theirs from the r 
of the Greeks, with one of its ſides place 
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LAB 


wing the tongue to the palate, and breath- |childbirth, IT ; 1 
ml. . — the throat. At the end of a mono- | LA BOURER. / ane — Fan 
it is always doubled, as in fall, kill | SER, . one who is employed in 
not ſyllable it is alwar „as in fall, kill, |coarſe and toilſome work ; the perſen wh 
&c, but at the end of a word of two or more | ries mortar, brick, &c. = 1 2 who car 
ther ſyllables it is _—_ as in deub!ful ; as | exerts much ſtrengtn. rs; one who 
x it likewiſe is when it occurs in che middle of LA'/BOURSOME, - | 
1 compound words: for chougb we write A ertion of ſtrength — Aili — ere 
d in and full, when they are alone, with a , LA'BYRINTH 3 12 
3 W » JS. [/abyrinthus, Lat.] a 
v. 4. yet, when they are compounded, we leave | winding, mazy, and intricate walk in | 
paſl. dat an J in each, as in Aiiful. When it LAC, / [lacca . . my erm 
1 cer. comes before e at the end of a word, it is pro- tr anſparent Aaken r = mo rv 
from nounced as if the e came before it, as in 6i4/e, ture between that ar as gum = a refi — 
feeble, title, As A numeral - it ftands for go, | poſed to he the comb of an inſect reſerbl; wn 
vvered and, when a line is drawn over it thus T., for ant: it is brought from Malabar,' Be 1 
oo. I. alſo ſtands for Libr, Pound ; Pegu, and uſed in dy; alabar, Bengal, and 
age or geo for Liber, a Book ey „ ſcarlet, in painting, in 
7 . = z &. 

Wo A. ! ! ! LA a ; 
en ary OP nid oy on on 
5 free kind, of a ſtrong and net unpleaſant ſmell, an faſten their ſtays or bodices; a web of — 
| aromatic, but not an agreeable taſte. It ex- or gold, and filver, curiouſly woven, and uſed 
ence, ot — my a low-ſpreading ſhrub of the ciſtus | 85 7 oof in dreſs. 

ind in Crete. | 0 E, v. a. to faſten wi x 
; vil. LABEL, /. [ /abellum, Lat. ] a ſmall or nar- ſtring running 8 „ 
row flip, ſcrip, or ſcroll of writing. In Law, with gold, filver, or thread webs : — 
„EG E, | anarrow flip of paper or parchment affixed to wrought, Figuratively, to embelliſh with * 
n of the a deed or writing, in order to hold the ſeal |naments of different colours. Ty 
$, Withs which is taſtened to it; likewiſe any paper add- LA/CEMAN, /. one who deals in la e 
3 leam- ed by way of explanation or addition to a will, LA/CERABLE, a. liable to be torn Oe 
by reads called either label or codicil, In Heraldry, an To LA/CERATE, v. a. lac, Lat.) 
des or addition to the arms of a younger brother, to | tear, rend, ot ſeparate by violence to 
nd mak» | giſtiaguiſh him from the eldeſt. LACERA'TION,, /. the act of * 
1 minds; ; are, wy [ labens, Lat.] falling, glid- res a breach made by tearing TO 
ing, ſlipping, INg away. CERA'TIV eee 
Du.] w eee, 5 labialis, Lat.] expreſſed by power of tearing, „ ne n the 
the lips, applied to letters. LACHE'SIS, [Lakes] J. one of th 
» joints of LA'BLIATED, a. { from labium, Lat. - | Deſtinies ; Mi of the three 
1 1 ee nie — , ] form . the others being Clotho and 
plied to LABIODE'NTAL, a. [ /abium and dentalis, | I. A CHRYMA 1 
of a plant) at in Grammar, 3 or pronounced by Fr. | producing or erat gel a CI 
the co- i f | . 
1118 he }], LYGIDRT, (Domeg] «(om 
o ſubmit, LYBORATORY, J /aborateire, Fr.] the | LA'CHRYMATORIES, { la CIR 
odd cuſtom place where a chemiſt performs his operations. veſſels in which the ancient f —— 
e wich the In an hoſpital, a place where chemical medi- ſurviving friends and — „ 5 
mental de- eines are made. In a camp, the tent where the LACINIATED, 2 [from FROM 
engineers or fireworkers prepare their works. adorned with fringes or b d TM ns] 
den 1480 KO Us, 4. erg, Lat.] din. To LACK, v. 0. {laccken, Belg. I to wants to 
„ Teut.] 3 Arie ne, and indetatigable ; tireſome ; m_ 1 K. be e. r er wanting. 
| 5 : „ J. want; defect; failure; 
l _— 4 Ty RIOUSLY, ad. with labour, toil, or _ the verb and noun are — 2 g 

. . ſ * 

: eee f v. | e e  r 
1 uri . de "js , IC 
mY Fr 7˙ce— !! ˙ appears of a 

LA'BOUR, [the 2 is uſual at KRV : 
nu in tg ord eee be rei beer kg, eee 
ber, Ko.] /. | labor, Lat. ] the act of perſorm to wait u Sh "a . TR 
| OY 4 pon as a footboy. T 
N. n e ene. an exertion of ſervile manner. : nn 
a wel ch, ome N wei et 2 gp ; ö a A 
t was aſp» WY vorc; exerciſe ; met one Wie f =_ Mango ow . 
it is at p- ud gui a woman is in previ 1 mw 2 partans, who uſed few words] ſhort; 
« Cambre- lg delivered of a eh previous to her be- 5 1 5 e Berk ; expreſſed in few words, 
figure of the To LA'BOUR, v. . Tlabire, L 40 NICISM. / a ſbort or conciſe man- 
cons, whit 33 — e d. e 55 at.] to toil ; * 0 e e. one's ſentiments; brevity like 
do like- diaz; to do work, or tak f rformance of any 4 * Ha Lacedzmonians, 
Len the . to more with ee _ Figurative- * A CONISM, /. [ /aconi/mus, Lat.] a con- 
Gdes plots Te be in a hate of pain 3 o be oppreſſed. ei * OY much in a few. words. 
b agony- previous to ACO'NICALLY, ad. in a brief or con- 
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„ m ̃ ͤ⁴e Fh 
LA'CTARY, a. from lac, Lat.] milky ; 

full of juice reſembling milk. JOE 

- LACTA'FION, / [from lacto, Lat.] in 

Medicine, the act or time of giving ſuck. 

LA CTEAL, a. [Lachralis, Lat.] in Ana- 

tomy, conveying the chyle, a juice reſembling 

milk. | ne 
LA CTEAL, /. in Anatomy, the veſſel that 

conveys the milky juice called the chyle. 
LA'CTEOUS, @. | /aFexs, Lat.] milky. 

Lacteal; conveying the milky juice called 


chyle. 
LACTE'SCENCE, . [from lacteſco, Lat.] 
tendency to turn into a liquor like milk. 
LACTI'FEROUS, 3. [ac and fero, Lat.] 
in Anatomy, convey ing or bringing milk. 
LAD, /. Lede, Sax. ] a boy or ſtripling, in 
familiar language and paſtoral poetry. 
LA DDER, /, [| #/adre, Sax. ] a frame made 


with two upright pieces, croſſed with others at 


proper diſtances, which ſerve as ſteps; any 
thing by which one climbs; a gradual riſe. 

LADE, . | from the Sax. lade, a purging or 
diſcharging] in Compoſition, implies the mouth 
of a river, by which its waters are diſcharged 
either into a great river or the ſea. 

To LADE, v. a. | preter. and part. paſſive 
laded or laden] [ hladen, Sax. ] [it is commonly 
written /oad] to put a burthen upon a beaſt ; 
to burthen. To freight, applied to a ſhip. To 
heave out, or throw out. | 

LA'DING, /. the burthen, cargo, or freight 
of a ſhip. 

LA'DLE, . [hladle, Sax.} a veſſel with a 
long handle and a bowl at the end, uſed to take 
liquor out of- a pot, &c. The receptacles of a 
mill into which the water falls and turns in. 

LA'DY, / [h/zfdig, Sax. | a woman of rank, 
the title belonging properly to the wives of 
knights, and all degrees above them, and to the 
daughters of earls : at preſent uſed as a ceremo- 
nious or reſpectful expreſſion to women that 
dreſs tolerably. 

LA'DY-BIRD, LA'DY-COW, LA'DY- 
FLY, /{. a ſmall round inſet with wings in a 
ſheath, which is of a reddiſh colour ſpotted 
with black. 

LA'DY-DAY, . the feſtival of the Annun- 
ciation of the Bleſſed Virgin. 

LA'DY-LIKE, a. reſembling a perſon of 


delicate breeding and conſtitution ; ſoft ; deli- | 


Cate. 
LA'DYSHIP, /. the title of a lady. 

LAG, a. [læg, Sax, ] that which is behind, 
at the latter end, or falls ſhort ; ſluggiſh ; flow 
in motion; laſt, or long delayed. 

LAG, /. the loweſt claſs. He that comes 
laſt or ſtays behind. 

To LAG, v. a. to loiter, or move ſlowly ; 
to ſtay behind, or not came in. 

LA'GGER, / a loiterer, or one who moves 
but Nowly: a 

LA'ICAL, a. [ /aicus, Lat.] belonging to the 
peoples oppoled to the clergy. 

LAID, part. preter. of Lay, 

LAIN, gart. preter. of LIE. 


LAM 


| - LATR,/. flat, Fr.] the couch vf f b 


wild beaſt ;\ the daily harbour for a det; alto 
ſhelter for cattle to reft in. e 

LAIRD, /. [Hlaford, Sax.] the lord of 3 
v. = 2 — dialect. 

A „J. [Naeg, Gr. | the le diſti 
guiſhed from the clergy; — —— 

LAKE, ¶lacus, Lat.] a large collection of 
waters incloſed in ſome inland places. Pi. 
guratively, a ſmall plaſh of water. In Paint. 
ing, a middle colour betwixt ultra-marine and 
vermillion. 
LAMB, [the & is mute] /. [lamb, Sax, ] the 
young of ſheep. In Scripture, typically applied 
to our Lord and Saviour, who is called the 
Lamb of God. 
LAMBATIVE, a. from lambs, Lat.] to 
be taken by licking. | 
LAMBDOT'DAL, a. having the form or 
ſhape of the Greek letter A, /ambda, 
LA'MBENT, a. | /ambens, Lat.] gliding 


about ; playing about or upon without doing 


any harm. 
LA'MBERHURST, a village in Kent, 
eight miles S. E. of Tunbridge. 
LA'MBERHURST, a village in Suſlex, 40 
miles from London. 
LA'MBORNE, a town in Berkſhire, whole 
market is on Fridays. It is 65 miles from 
London. | 
LA*'MBSWOOL, / a mixture of ale and 
roaſted apples. 
LAME, a. | /aam, Sax. crippled or difbled 
in the limbs; walking in a hobbling manner, 
Figuratively, not ſmooth, or not having its due 
quantity of feet, applied to verſe, Impetied; 
unſatisfaftory. ** A lame excuſe. | 
To LAME, v. a. to deprive of the uſe of a 
limb, either by a blow or by accident. 
LAME'LL2, /. [Lat.] little thin plates, 
whereof the ſcales or ſhells of fiſhes are com» 
poſed ; alſo thin plates of brals uſed in making 
toys and nicknacks. 
LA'MELLATED, a. [from /amella, Lat.] 
covered with thin plates or films, 1 
LA MELV, ad. like a cripple; not being 
able to walk without hobbling; imperfectly ; 
in a defective manner. | 
-LA'MENESS, / the ſtate of a perfon wiv 
cannot make a perfect uſe of his legs or other 
limbs. Figuratively, imperſection; weakneis. 
To LAME'NT,' v. u. [lamentor, Lat. to 
expreſs ſorrow for any loſs; to bemoan. 
LAME'NT, /. ſortow expreſſed ſo as to be 
heard; grief uttered in complaints and Cries. 
LAMEN TABLE, 2. [/amentabilis, Lat. 
to be lamented; cauſing ſorrow; mourntul ; 
ſad; expreſſive of ſorrow; miſerable, pitiful 
or deſpicable. ich 
LA'MENTABLY, ad. in a manner ay 
expreſſes or cauſes ſorrow; in a pitiful or dei- 
icable manner. | 
g LAMENTA'TION» ane Lat] 
expreſſion of forrow z audible griet. : 
LAME'NTER; . one who expreſſes . 
for the loſs of any perſon er thing in lac 
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 LaMPOO'N, /. [Bailey derives it from 


LIAN 


LAMINA; J I Lat.] = min plate; applied ſupported by five arehes. 


to ſubſtances _ conſiſt of ſcales, or one 
id over another. 44 ele 

eu INATED, 4. plated, applied to bo- 
lies conſiſting of parts reſembling thin plates 
lying over one another. Lan at 

To LAM M, v. 4. to beat ſoundly with a 

d * 

60 48 J. . [fo called, according to 
inner, becauſe lambs then grow out of ſea- 
ſon ; according to Somner, from /caſmas, be- 
cauſe our forefathers made an offering of bread 
made of new wheat on this day. Johnſon ſup- 
poſes it may be corrupred from /attermath ; and 
Dr. Bernard, that it is likewiſe a corruption of 
latmor, a ſu mmer feſtival] the firſt day of Au- 


and a wick. Figuratively, any kind of light, 
whether real or metaphorical. |. 1 
La'MPAS, /, ¶lampas, Fr. ] a lump of fleſh 
about the ſize of a nutmeg, which ariſes in the 
roof of a horſe's mouth between his teeth. 
LA'MPBLACK, [pron. /dmblack] .. a black 
powder, made by holding a lamp or torch un- 
Jer the bottom of a baſon, and ſtriking the 
fur into ſome receptacle beneath, with a fea- 


lumpen 2 drunken ſong. It imports, Let ws 
ahnt, from the old French /amper 5 and was 
repeated at the end of each couplet at carouſals 
a perſonal ſatire, or ſevere cenſure, written 
purely to make a perſon uneaſy. 

To LAMPOO'NN, v. à. to abuſe with per- 
ſonal ſatire. 

LAMPOO'NER, J. ene who abuſes with 
perſona! ſatire, 

LANCASHIRE, an Engliſh county, 70 
miles in length, and 35 in breadth, bounded on 
tie E. by Yorkſhire, on the W. by the Iriſh 
du on the N. by Weſtmoreland and Cumber- 
lad, and on the S. by Cheſhire. It contains 
2) market towns, whereof five ſend members to 
parliament, which, with two for the county, 
make the whole number 12. The air is cold 
and ſharp, but healthful. As for the ſoil, it is 
tot every where alike ; for ſome parts, eſpeci- 
ly towards the E. are hilly and barren, and 
Pendill-hill is a very high mountain. | In ge- 
deral it yields corn, paſtures, fiſh, ſowls, large 
men, flax, and hemp. In ſome places they uſe 
arts for fuel, but they have large quantities of 
cal, and quarries for building. The principal 
nvers are, the Mercy, the Ribble, the Lun, 
tte Chalder, the Medlock, the Urk, the Roach, 
tie Derwent, the Dowglas, the Irwell, the Hod- 
&, the Winſter, and the Wire. There are 
eral lakes or meers the principal of which 
* Wrnander-meer, greatly noted for an excel- 


lem fiſh, called the Char, which is not found |. 


U where elſe in England, but in the Uller in 
imverland. Lancaſter is the county town. 
IA NCASTER, the county town of Lanca- 
Hom 2 market on Saturdays. It is plea» 
wy ituated on the S. fide of the river Lun, 
dich there is a handſome ttone-bridge, 


|, 
LAMP. lampe, Fr.] a light made of oil don 


LAN 


It is: an ancient 
town ; and Roman coins have been often dug 
in the place on which the Friary ſtood. It 
contains ſeveral good ſtreets, with well-built 
houſes, but has only one pariſh church, which 
is large and handfome;” and is ſeated on the ſide 
of a high hill, on the top of which ſtands the 
caſtle, . which is now made ule of for a priſon. 
It is a place of no great trade, but is a'corporas 
tion which ſends two members to parliament. 
The chief ornaments of the town are, the 
church, caſtle, bridge, and town- hall. It is 
235 miles N. N. W. of London. — 

LANDA'FF,. a town or village of Glamor- 
ganſhire, in South Wales, with a biſhop's ſee, 
and on that account has the title of a city. It 
has no market. It is 166 miles W. of Lon- 
LA'NGPORT, a town in Somerſetſhire; 
whoſe market is on Saturdays. It is 1274 miles 
from London. | 

' LANCE, F. [ Aucea, Lat.] a ſpear borne in 
the hand, and ſomewhat reſembling the half. 
ike. * 0 6 
7 To LANCE, v. a. to pierce or cut. Ia 
Surgery, to open a wound with a lancet, &c. 

LA'NCET, /. ¶lancerta, Ital. | a fine ſmall 
ſurgeon's knife or inſtrument, ſtraight pointed, 
two-edged, and uſed in opening veins, &c. 

To LANCH, {| corruptly written launch] 
v. a, | lancer, Fr.] to throw like a javelin. To 
dart or throw. 

LAND, /. [ond, Sax. ] a country. Earth, 
oppoſed to water. The ground or ſurface of a 
place. Uſed in the plural for an eſtate cons 
ſifting in land. Figuratively, a nation 
people: ; 5 

To LAND, v. 4. to ſet on ſhore from a ſſiip, 
or other veſſel. Neuterly, to come to ſhore 
from a ſhip or other veſſel. 


LAND ED, a. ſet on ſhore from a ſnip; 


having a fortune conſiſting in lands. 

LA'NDFAL, | /andfan!] ſ. in Law, a ſud- 
den tranſlation of property in lands by the death 
of a perſon. Among Mariners, the action of 
falling in with the land. 4 

LA'ND-FLOOD,//. an inundation, or over- 
flowing of land. ' 

LA'ND-FORCES, / forces or ſoldiers uſed 
on land. | * ' 

LA'NDHOLDER; /. one whoſe fortune 
conſiſts in lands; N ' 

LA'NDJOBBER, / one who deals in buy- 
ing or ſelling lands. | 

LA'NDGRAVE, / [/andgraff,, Teut.] a 
German title of dominion. 

LANDING, or LA'NDING-PLACE, /. 
the uppermoſt ftep of a pair of ſtairs, or the 
floor of a room you aſcehd upon; a place where 
perſons come on ſhore from a thip or boat. 7 
LA'NDLADY, / a woman who has tenants: 
holding under her; the miſtreſs of à public- 
houſe. 4. ; : 2 
LA'NDLESS, a: without property. - 

LA'NDLOCK ED, -a. ſhut; in or 1ncloſed 
with land. 6 died 4 | 

LA'NDLOPER, /. Land and {o2pen, Belg 3 
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euſtom- houſe, ſet to watch goods, to prevent 


| LAN 
« landman :- uſed by ſeamen as a-term of te- 
prozch to thoſe who paſs their lives on ſhore. 
LA'NDLORD, /. an owner of lands and 
houſes, who has tenants under him ; the maſ- 
ter of a public-houſe. {> 
LAND-MARK, J, any thing ſet up to pre- 
ferve and mark the boundaries of lands. 
LA'NDSCAPE, /. [/and/chape, Belg. ] the 
view or proſpect of a country, In Painting, a 
piece repreſenting ſome rural or champaign ſub- 
ze, ſuch as hills, vales, rivers, and feats, &c. 
LAND- TAX, / a tax laid upon lands and 


ſes. . 
LAND- WAIT ER, /. an officer of the 


their being landed without paying duty. 

LA'NDWARD, «ad. towards the land. 

LANE, /. | /ana, Sax. ] a narrow way be- 
tween hedges. In cities, a narrow paſſage with 
houſes on each fide, ſomewhat broader than an 
alley, and not ſo wide as a ſtreet. vw 

LA'NERK, a ſhire of Scotland, which ſends 
two members to parliament ; one for the ſhire, 
and one for the borough of Glaſgow. © 

LA'NERK, a borough town of Scotland, in 
the county of Clydeſdale, ſeated near the river 
Clyde, nine miles S. W. of Hamilton, and 20 
S. E. of Glaſgow. ; 

LA'NGUAGE, [the &« before the a, e, i, o, 
in this and the following words, is pronounced 
like w; as, lingwage, langwid, langwor, 
c. J /. Lingua, oy a ſet of words agreed 
upon by any peculiar people, to communicate 
their thoughts with; ſtyle; peculiar manner of 
expreſſion. | 

- LANGUAGED, 2. having various lan- 
uages. * Many /anguag'd nations.“ Pope. 

LA'NGUAGE-MASTER, [now written 
maſter of languages, from maitres des langues, 
Fr. ] / one who profeſſes to teach foreign lan- 
guages. | 

LA'NGUET, 4 [ languette, Fr.] any thing 
cut in the form of a tongue, 

LA'NGUID, @. [/anguidzs, Lat.] wanting 
force, ſtrength, or ſpirits. Figuratively, dull ; 
heartleſs ; wanting courage. 

LA/NGUIDLY, ad. in a weak or feeble 
manner. | 

LA'NGUIDNESS, / the quality or ſtate of 
wanting ſtrength, courage, or ſpirits. 

To LA'NGUISH, ©. n. [/2rgueo, Lat.] to 
grow feeble; to pine away; to loſe ſpirits or 
mrength; to loſe vigour; to be dejected, or to 
fink and pine under ſorrow, or any flow con- 
fuming paſſion ; to look at with melting affec- 
tion, ſoftneſs, and tenderneſs. 

 LA'NGUISH, /. any ſoft, tender, weak, or 
feeble appearance. 

LA'NGUISHINGLY, ad. weakly ; feebly ; 
with feeble tenderneſs. Dully, tediouſly, ap- 

ied to time. * 

LANGUISHMENT, / the ſtate of pining 
either with ſome ſlow paſſion or diſeaſe; a ſoft 
and melting look of tenderneſs. 

LA'NGUOR, -/. [languor, Lat.] in Medi- 
cine, a faintneſs arifing from want or decay of 


{pact as to take a high poliſh. 


U 
LAN R, 4. [/arhe, Belg.] looſe; Ii. 
wanting ftiffneſs; not — * — 
ſtraight, applied to hair. Meagte ; flender 
Faint or languicc. | ” gg 
-LA'NKNESS, /. the quality or ſtate of be. 
ing thin, meagre, or ſlender. The quality of 
hanging down ſtraight without curls, applied to 
ir. | 


LANSQUE'NET, I [Belg.] a German 


foot-ſoldier. A game at cards. 
LA'/NTERN, ferroneouſly written lan. 
horn] . | lanterne, Fr.] a tranſparent caſe in 
which a candle or other light may be carried 
about; a light-houſe, or light hung out to 
guide ſhips. A dark lantern is a lantern fitted 
with a moveable ſlider, which, by being turned 
round, intercepts the light of the candle. M.. 
gie lantern, in Optics, is a machine, which, in 
a darkened room, repreſents various figures on 
a wall. Laxtern. javus, a term uſed to expreſi 
a meagre counhtenance. 5 


LANU'GINOUS, 4. { /anuginofur, Lat.) 


downy z covered with ſoft hair. 

LAP, /, [/eppe, Sax. ] the looſe part of a 
garment, which may be doubled at pleaſure; 
that part of the clothes that is ſpread over the 
thighs as a perſon fits down, and will hold any 
thing laid on it, without letting it roll of; that 
part of the body which is parallel to the ſeat of 
aichair when a perſon fits down. 

To LAP, v. a. to wrap or twiſt round any 


thing, uſed with round, in, or about ; to c, 


wrap, or involve in any thing. Neuterly, u 
be ſpread ſo as to double over. 

To LAP, v. n. ¶lappian, Sax. ] to drink by 
licking up with the tongue. 

LAP. DOG, /. a little dog, fo called, be- 
cauſe indulged by the ladies to lie in their 
laps. | | 

"LA'PFUL, . as much as can be containel 
in the lap. 

LA'PIDARY, /. [/apidaire, Fr.] one who 
cuts or deals in precious ſtones, ' 

LAPI'DEOUS, a. [apidzur, Lat.] ftony; 
of the nature of ſtone. | 

LAPIDE'SCENCE, /.| from lapide/eo, Lat.) 
a ſtony concretion. | 

LAPIDE'SCENT, a. [lapideſeers, Lat.) 
rowing or turning to ſtone: ; 
i LAPIDI' FIC, a. [ lapidifique, Fr.] forming 

ſtones. 3 

LAPIDIFICA'TION, /. [ lapidificatins 
Fr.] the act of forming ſtones. 

LA'PIDIST, /. [from /apis, Lat.] one that 
deals in precious ſtones. ; 

LA'PIS, / [Lat.] a ſtone. Lapis Law 
or azure ſtone, is a copper ore, ſo hard and come 


LA'PLAND, a large country, in the " 
part of Europe, and in Scandinavia» Iying * 
tween Norway, Sweden, Ruſſia, and the 1, 
It is divided into Daniſh, or North Lark 
Swediſh, or South Lapland; and e q 
Eaft Lapland. It is extremely cold, 3 
ſome places they never ſee the fun for the 
months in the year; and the country 7 


ſpirits. © 
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LAPWORK 


red or folded 


ILA 


I bas, properly ſpeaking, neithar ſpring 


— nor autumn, the ſeaſons change ſo ſuddenly. 
— The (ky is generally ſerene, and the ait heal- 


t being ſubyect almoſt to continual winds. 


hy, I 
f be- They ſow no corn; but have good paſtures, 
ty of which fatten their cattle ſpecdily. This 


country is full of recks and mountains; and 
the principal animals are foxes, martens, bears, 
elks, wolves, caſtors, ermins, and rein-deer. 
The laſt is the moſt uſeful animal 8 have; 
for it ſerves to draw the ſledges over the ſnow 
with ſurprifing ſwiftneſs ; likewiſe, the ſkin 
ferves them for cloathing, and their fleſh for 
food. Their huts are made with poles, about 
14 feet high, and they fix one end in the earth 
in a circle about 12 feet broad. Theſe poles 


Mas meet at the top, and form a fort of cone ; and 
ch, in the outlides are covered with the ſkins of 
ures on rein-deer and rags : they are open at the top, 


to let out the ſmoak ; and here they paſs their 
winter. They are very poorly clad, and often 


Lat] lie, upon the ſnow, When they have a mind 

ta ckange their habitations, they take away 
art of 1 the (kins and rags, and leave the poles ſtand- 
exſure; ing. Their chief merchandizes are dried cod, 
wer the and other fiſh, and the ſkins of rein-deer ; 
101d any they have alſo ſome furs. - They are of a 
f; that ſhort ſtature, with a large head, broad fore. 
e ſeat of head, blue eyes, ſhort flat noſes, and ſhort, 

ſtraight, coarſe, black hair. They are a rude, 
und any brutal fort of people, though ſome of them 
9 corer, have embraced Chriftianity, which has not 


[mended their morals, They live a great while 
without the aſſiſtance of phyſicians, and their 


denk by lap never turns grey. Inſtead of bread they 

make uſe of dried fiſh, which they reduce to 
led, be- poxder, They are very fond of ſpirituous li- 
in theit quors, and are never ſoher when they can 


purchaſe them, They ſeldom ſtay long in 
ae place, but rove about continually, leav- 
ing the poles of their huts ſtanding, as was 
detore obſerved. 

LAPPER, / one who wraps or laps up; 
one who laps or licks. 

LAPPET, J. [a diminutive of lap] the; 
erte of a head dreſs that hang looſe. 

LAPSE, /. [/apſus, Lat. J a flow or fall of 
mter from a higher place. 
{mall error or miſtake, In Law, a benefice 
> 1nd to be i» lapſe, when the patron, who 
0:7ht to preſent thereto in fix months after it 
W voidable, omits doing it in that time, upon 
wick the biſhop or ordinary has the right of 
peſentation, 

To LAPSE, wv. u. to glide ſlowly; to fall 
** decrees, To lapſe into the barbarity of 
te northern nations,” Soft. To fail in 
n tg; toſlip; to be guilty of a ſmall or 
ial fault through inadvertency or miſtake. 
10 ſe or let flip the proper time. To fall 
the negligence of one poſſeſſor to another. 
lt lepſet to the king.“ Ayliße. To fall 
en ferfection, truth, or faith. 

LA'PWING, J. a clamorous bird, ſo nam- 
- 107. the length and lapping of the wings. 
TAP ORK, / work in which one part is 
tel or folded over another, 


* 


Figuratively, a 


RK 
| LA'RBOARD, [#5774] , the left-hand 
fide of a thip, when you ſtaud with your face 
towards the head. ng 
LA'RCENY, /. [arcin, Fr.] the felonious 
taking away a perſon's goods in his abſence. 
Great larceny is when the goods are above the 
value of 12d. Perty larceny is when the value 
of the goods ſtolen does not amount to 12d. 
LARCH-TREE, /. ¶ſo called from Lalſſa, 
a city of Theſſaly, where it was fuſt known} 
a lofty tree, bearing leaves like thoſe' of the 
pine, and a ſort of muſhroom or fruit called 
agaric, The gum of this tree is the Venice 
turpentine. 
LARD, /, [lardum, Lat.] the greaſe of 
ſwine ; bacon, or the fleſh of ſwine. : 
To LARD, v. «. [larder, Fr.] to ſtuff 
with bacon. To make fat, Figuratively, to 
mix with ſomething elſe by way of improve 


ment. 


LA RDER, /. [/ardier, old Fr. ] the room 
where meat is kept, or ſalted. 

LA'RDERER, J. one who has the charge 
of the larder. _ 

LA'RDON, . {/ardon, Fr. ] a bit of bacon. 

LA'RES, / certain domeſtic gods of the 
Romans, called alſo Penates, ſhaped like 
monkies, or as others ſay, dogs, ſet in ſome 
private place of the houſe, or, in the chimney 
corner, which the family honoured as their 
protectors, and offered to them wine and 
frank incenſe. | | 

LARGE, @. {/argus, Lat.] bulky, or of 
great dimenſions; wide or extenſive ; liberal, 
abundant, or plentiful. In a diffuſive manner, 
"applied to ſtyle. © Debated at large.“ Warts. 

LA'RGELY, ad. in a wide or extenſive 
manner. Ina copious or diffuſive manner, 
applied to ſtyle. In a liberal or bountiful 
manner, applied to giving. Abundantly, 
plentifully, or without reſtraint. 

LA'RGENESS, /. extent, bulk, or ſpaci- 
ouſneſs, applied to place. Greatneſs or ele- 
vation, applied to the mind. Extent or bulk, 
applied to things. | NT 

LA'RGESS, /. [largeſſe, Fr.] a preſent, 
gift, or bounty. 

LA'RGO, /. in Muſic, ſignifies a low move- 
ment, yet one degree quicker than Grave, and 
two than Adagio. 

LARK, / [/awerce, Sax. ] a ſinging bird. 

LA/RKSPUR, /. a flower, ſo called from its 
reſembling the ſpur of a lark. | 

LA'RMIER, / [ Fr.] in Archite ure, a 
flat, ſquare, maſſive member of the cornice, 
between the cymatium and the ovolo, ſo called 
from its uſe; which is to diſperſe” water, and 
'cauſe it to fall at a diſtance from the wall drop 
by drop, or as it were by tears. | 

LA/RVZE, / the ghoſts or ſpirits of wicked 
men, which, after death, were believed to 
-wander up and down the earth ; phantoms and 
apparitions that torment the wicked, and ai- 
ſright good men. 
| LA'RVATED, 4. [/arvatus, Lat.] maſk- 


ed; alſo frighted with imaginary ſpirits. 
LA/RUM, / { /arwir, Brit.] any noiſe made 
81 to 
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LAS 
to excite. attention, and give notice of dan- 
ger; a clock which makes a noiſe at any par- 
ticular hour to which its index is ſet. 

LARYNGO'TOMY, / [MiguyZ and Tivo, 
Gr. ] in Surgery, an operation where the fore 
part of the larynx is divided, to aſſiſt reſpira- 
tion during large tumours in the upper parts, 
as in the quinſey. | ; 

LA/RYNX, /. [Magoyt, Gr.] in Anato- 
my, the upper part of the windpipe, which 
is one of the organs of reſpiration, as well as 
the principal inftrument of the voice. | 

LASCIVIOUS, a. [/aſcivus, Lat.] lewd ; 
wanton ; behaving with too great liberty to 
the other ſex ; ſoft ; effeminate. - 

LASCI'VIOUSNESS,. /. the quality of 


| diſcovering lewdneſs or luſt, either in behavi- 


our or words, 

LASCU/VIOUSLY, ad. lewdly ; in a wan- 
ton or looſe manner. 

LASH, /. [ ſchlager, Belg.] a ſtroke or 
blow given with a — or any thing pliant 
and tough; the thong of a whip with which 
a blow is given. Figuratively, a ftroke of 
cenſure or reproach. 

To LASH, v. a. to ſtrike with a whip, 
or. any thing pliant; to move with a ſudden 
ſpring or jerk, uſed with h. To beat ſo as 
to make a ſharp ſound, like the laſh of a whip, 
applied to the beating of waves againſt the 
ſhore. Among Mariners, to tie or faſten two 
things together with a rope or cord, Figura- 
tively, to ſcourge with ſatire. . 

LA'SHER, /. one who whips, laſhes, or 
ſatirizes. 6 

LASS, /. [ccording to Dr. Hicks, from 
lad is formed the feminine /addeſs, which is 
contracted into 44/7] a girl, maid, or young 
woman. 

LA'SSITUDE, /. [ /afſitudo, Lat.] weari- 
neſs, or a loſs of vigour and ſtrength by exceſ- 
five labour, In Medicine, applied to that 
wearineſs which proceeds from a diſtempered 
Rate, and not from exerciſe, which wants no 
remedy but reſt. 

LAST, a. [are, Sax. ſuperlative of late] 
after all others; utmoſt. A Jaſt, at the end; 
in concluſion. Next before the preſent, as 
« /aſt week. 


To LAST, v. x. [ /z/tan, Sax. ] to continue; 


to endure. 

LAST, /. [last, Sax.] a mould on which 
ſhoes are made. A load, from /aft, Teut. A 
{aft of codfiſh, white herrings, meal, and aſhes 
for ſoap, is 12 barrels; of corn or rape ſeed, 10 
quarters; of gunpowder, 24 barrels, 2 400lb. 
weight; of herrings, 20 cades; of hides, 12 
dozen; of leather, 20 dickers ; of pitch or tar, 
14 barrels ; of wool 12 facks ; of ſtock g ſn, 
100; and a /aft of flax or feathers contains 
x 700lh, weight. 

LA'STAGE, /. [/:/tage, Fr.] cuſtom paid 
for goods fold by the laſt, for freightage; or 
the ballaſt of a ſhip. 

LA'STING, parr. continuing; durable; of 
2 lone continuance z wearing a long while. 

LA'STINGLY, ad. durably ; perpetually. 


day or night. 


1 

LA'STLY, ad. in the laſt 
in the . concluſioh. J i 45 
LATCH, J. | /etfe, Belg. ] the latch 
which is 2 mg ftring or 21 

To LATCH, v. 4. to faſten by a lah, 
Figuratively, to faſten or cloſe, - 
A'TCHES, /. in a ſhip, ſmall lines like 
loops, faſtened by ſewing into the bonnets aud 
drablers of a ſhip, in order to lace the bonnen 
to the courſes, or the drablers to the bonnets, 

LA'TCHET, /. [ /acet, Ex. the ring vid 
which ſhoes or ſandals were faſtened, 
LATE, a. [/et, Sax. ] that which is longer 
than it ſhould be, or not ſo ſoon as expected; 
laſt in any place, office, character, or time; 
deceaſed, or dead, when prefixed to a perſon's 
name. His late majeſty George the Second.“ 
Far advanced in the day or night. 

LATE, ad. after long delays ; after a long 
time; after its proper time; not long ago, 
At an unſeaſonable hour, or far advanced in the 


LA/TED, a. ſurpriſed by the night. 
LA'TELY, ad. not long paſt, 
LA'”TENESS, %, any time far advanced, 
LA'TENT, 4. | /aters, Lat.] hidden; eat. 
cealed ; ſecret. 

LA'TER, a. [comparative of late] hap. 
pening after a particular period, or after ſome. 
thing elſe. 
'LA/TERAL, a. [ /ateralis, Lat.] growing 
out on the fide ; belonging to, or by the fide; 
placed or acting in a directien perpendicult u 
the horizon. | 

LATERA'/LITY, J. the quality of having 
diſtinct ſides. 

LA'TERALLY, ad. by the ſides; fide- 
wiſe. 

A LATERE, / a title applied to ſuch eu- 


and aſſiſtants. 
LA'/'TEWARD, ad. [ /ate and weard, Su.] 
ſomewhat late. | 
LATH, /. [Sax.] in Building, a long, thin, 
narrow ſlip of wood, generally nailed on the 
rafters of a roof, to ſuſtain the tiles or other 
covering. A part of a county, ſomething 
larger than a tything, and leſs than an hundred, 
from læth, Sax. 
To LAT H, v. a. to fit up with laths. 
LATHE, / a turner's engine, by which 
he turns about his matter, in order to ſhape it 
with a chiſſel. | 

To LA'THER, v. u. [ lethrian, Sax.] to 
form a froth or foam; to cover with 
by ſoap and water, 

LA'THER, /. a foam or froth made by 

ating ſoap with water. 

LATIN, a. { Latinas, Lat.] written or ſpo- 
ken in the language of the ancient Romans. 

LA'TIN, /. a tranſlation perſormed in La- 
tin, and agreeable to the rules and idioms 
that tongue. 

LA/TINISM, /,. a manger of expreſſion pt» 
culiar to the Latin tongue, . 

| LA/TINIST, /, one capable of an 

ſpeaking Latin in its purity, and * 0 


dinals as are the pope's counſellors in ordinary, 
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in that language. ie £4) 
* ten TI NI TV. / [/atinitas, Lat.] the purity 
' atin ſtyle. , 
* of” LA/TINIZE, v. . [/atiniſer, Fr.] to 
$ like uſe words or phraſes in another language that 
ts and are borrowed from the Latin. | 
onnets LA'TISH, 4. ſomewhat late; ſomewhat 
Vets advanced in the fight. : 3 
Ty LAT dry [Lat. he lies hid] in Law, 
$A a writ, which ifſues out of the King's-Bench, 
1 ſo called from a ſuppoſition that the defendant 
ed luks or lies hid, and cannot be found. in the 
a county of Middleſex, but is fled to ſome other 
perla county, to the ſheriff whereof this writ is di- 


reſted, commanding him to apprehend the 
defendant there. Fitz. Nat. Brev. . © 
LATITUDE, /, [/atitzds, Lat.] breadth 
or width; in bodies of unequal dimenſions, the 
ſhorteſt ſpace between the two extremes of its 
ſurface, or the meaſure of a ſtraight line drawn 
through its ends. Provided the length doth 
not exceed the latitude. Watteri, Room, {pace, 
or extent., The extent of the earth or heavens 


. meaſured from the equator to either pole. The 

diſtance of a place from the equator, either 
te] haps north or ſouth 3 or an arch of the meridian, 
or ſomes comprehended between the zenith of a place 


and the equator. Unreſtrained or unlimited 
acceptation. Freedom from any ſettled rules. 
Extent or comprehenſion of any art or ſcience. 
He. is out of his latitude, a figurative expreſſion, 
implying that a perſon is in a place he is ig- 
norant of, or that he is handling a ſubject be- 
yord his abilities or comprehenſion. 
LATITUDINA'RIAN, a. | /atitudinaire, prog 
not confined or reſtrained, either with reſpe 
to actions or opinions. 
LATITUDINA'RIAN, / a perſon not 
* to any particular opinion or ſtan- 


A TRANVT, «a. {/atrans, Lat.] barking. 


ſuch cat» 
ordinary, | 


rd, Su.] 


N LATRI'A, . [Nag], Gr.] the higheſt 
th | ' F 8 
1 ke kind of worſhip z the worſhip of Cod. 
3 or other LA'TTEN, . [Brit.] braſs; a mixture of 
ſomething vpper and calaminaris ſtone, 


LA'TTER, a. not long done or paſt; to- 


n hundred, wards the laſt ; mentioned the laſt in order. 


with the beauties of the authors that have writ- of 


ä 
pills or comitiendation. 
U'DANUM, F a medicine 
opium, &c, x4 
LAU'DER, a borough town of Scotland, 
in the ſhire of Merſe, 22 miles S. of Edin- 
vn. | 
LAU'DERDALE, a ſmall diftri& in the 
ſhire of Merſe, through which a river of the 
ame name runs, 2 ; 
To LAVE, v. 42. [/avs, Lat.] to walh or 
bathe in any liquid. To throw, up; to lade 
or ſcoop out water; from lever, Fr. ö 
To LAVE'ER, v. 4. to change the direction 
often in a courſe. | | 
LA'VENHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a 
market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated on a branch of 
the river Breton, and is a large clothing town, 
having a pretty good trade, and a very hand- 
ſome, itately ſtoeple ſtanding on an eminence, 
Here is a tolerable manufacture of ſays, This 
town was a few years ago governed by a head- 
borough, but now none acts in that capacity. 
It is 61 miles N. E. of London. 
LA'VER, /. [Javeir, Fr. ] a veſſel to waſh 
any thing in. | 8 
o LAUGH, [pron. in this word and its 
derivatives, 44] v. 2. [blahan, Sax. ] to make 
a loud and 8 noiſe of ſudden merri- 
ment or mirth. Figuratively, to appear gay, fa- 
vourable, pleaſant, or ſo as to cauſe joy. Ac- 
tively, to deride ; to ridicule or mock. 
LAUGH, /. LSlab, Sax.] an uninterrupted 
ſound, cauſed by any object which excites ſud- 
den mirth. 4 . 
LAU'GHABLE, a. proper to be laughed at; 
cauſing laughter. A /aup writer. Dryd. 
LAU CHER, / a perſon fond of mirch, or 
eafily provoked to laughter. 
LAU'GHINGLY, ad. in a merry manner; 
with great pleaſantry or mirth. 
LAU'GHINGSTOCK, /. a butt; an oh- 
ect of contempt or ridicule, | 
LAU'GHTER, [Her] /. [bleahter, Sax. J 
an expreſſion of ſudden mirth, occaſioned by a 
convulſive motion of the pratcordia and muſ- 
cles of the mouth and face; a continued expul- 
ſion of breath, with a loud noiſe, and ſhaking of 
the breaſt and fides. 


. of 


| - 2 


aths. LATTICE, ,. [/attir, Fr. Ta window made 
by which v: ſticks or iron bars crofling each other at 
| to ſhape it [mall diſtances, : | 


brokes like a lattice; to mark with ſticks or 


180 
„ Sax.) 's croſſing each other at ſmall diſtances. 


þ 


| nſding, 
ky LA'VATORY, / [from lavo, Lat. I in Me- 
itten or ſp0- dne. 2 waſh ; ſome liquid with which diſeaſ- 

. N paris are waſhed, 
. LAUD, / Claus, Lat. I the act of praiſing.for 
ad idiom J 200d, benevolent, or noble deed. In Di- 
* chat part of divine worſhip which con- 
5 in praile. ; 
x preſſion fe. To LAUD, v. a. [Jaudo, Lat.] to praiſe ; 
F writing ct knowledge ot mention with a ſenſe of gra- 
acqurintel ** 1 L | * 

with 4+ DABLE, a. [/audadilis, Lat.] worthy 


ToLA'TTICE, v. a. to mark with crofs 


LAVA'TION, / [/avatis, Lat.] the act of 


| 


* 


l 


LA'VINGTON, a town in Wiltſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſdays. It is near the 
Downs ; and, though but an indifferent town, 
the market is very great for corn and malt. It 
is 844 miles W. by S. of London. 

LA'VISH, 4. generous or liberal to exceſs; 
ſcattered in waſte z profuſe. Figuratively, 
wild or unreſtrained. | 

To LA'VISH, v. a. to waſte extravagantly; 
to be profuſe. | 

LA'VISHER, / a prodigal or profuſe perſon, 

LA'VISHLY', ad. in an extravagant or pro- 
digal manner; with ſuch a degree of liberality 
as borders on exceſs. and indiſcretion. 

—.— ENT, or LA'VISHNESS, /. an 
extfavagant, prodigal, or indiſcreet waſting ar 
giving away what belongs to a perſon. / | 

LAUNCE'STON, a town in Cornwall, with 
a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated onthe river 

Sſ 2 Tamer, 


#4 


LAX | 
Tamer, on the top of a ſmall hill; and is a 
large corporation, ſending two members to par- 

liament. It was formerly defended by a caſ- 

tle, which is now in ruins ; and a little with- 
out the town ſtands the old priory. ” It is 214 
miles W. by S. of London. f 
To LAUNCH, v. 7. [/ancer, Fr.] to force 
out to fea. To rove at large; to expatiate. 

To be diffuſe, applied to ſtyle, Adively, to 

uſh to ſea, To dart from the hand, 

LAU'NDRESS, { from /awr, a peculiar 
kind of linen, and dre] a woman employed 
in waſhing linen, | 

LAU'NDRY, /. a room wherein linen is 
waſhed or ironed. | f 

LAVO'LTA, /. Ital. I an old dance, which 
conſiſted in a variety of turnings and caperings z 
à caper. / 

LAU'REATE, a. [laureatus, Lat.] decked 
with laurel; crowned with laurel. A Poet 
Laureat, is one who is in pay from the king, 
and makes the odes which are performed be- 
fore him on his birth-day, and on the begin- 
ning of the new year. 

LAU'REL, /. [laurus, Lat. ] a tree, ſome- 
times called the cherry- bay. a 

LAURELLED, a. crowned or adorned 
with laurel, | ; 

LAW. / [/aga, Sax. ] a rule of action; a 
precept or command coming from a ſuperior 
authority, which an interior is bound to obey ; 
a judicial proceſs ; any thing obliged to be 
done; an invariable conformity or correſpond- 
ence between a cauſe and effect. The lau- 
of nature.” To rake the law, implies to enter 
an action againſt a perſon. | 

LA/WFUL, 3. agreeable to law; that 
*which may be done without violating the 
precepts of ſuperior authority, or incurring 
any puniſhment. 

LA'WFULLY, ad. in a manner conforma- 
ble to law. 

LA/WGIVER, / a legiſlator, or one who 
has authority to make laws; a ſupreme ma- 
-giſtrate. | "Ai 
LA'WGTVING, a. legiſlative, or enacting 
laws. ä i 

LA WLESS, 3. unreſtrained by any law; 
contrary to law. 

LA'WLESSLY, ad. in a manner contrary 


'to law. 
© LA/WMAKER, /. a legiſlator, or one who 
makes laws. F | 
LAWN, /. [ lan, Rrit.] an open ſpace or 
plain between woods; fine linen, remarkable 
for being uſed in the ſleeves of a biſhop's robe. 
LA'WSUIT, /. a proceſs or action in law. 
. LA!WYER, J. a counſellor, or one that is 
f:illed in the law. : 
LAX, a. [/axus, Lat.] without reſtraint, 
or not confined. Not compact, or not having 
its parts ſtrongly or cloſely joined. Vague; 
not accurate, exact, or compoſed with any 
caution. In Medicine, looſe in body, or fre- 
quently going to ſtool; lack, or not ſtrained. 
LAXA'TION, /. the act of | looſening or 


LAY 
LA\XATIVE, a. [laxatif, Fr. J in Met. 
cine, having the power to remove coſtiveneſ; 
or to make looſe, | ms 
LA'XATIVE, J, in Medicine, a remety 
that purges or removes coſtiveneſs. 
LA'XATIVENESS, /. che quality or pow. 
er of curing or removing coftiveneſs. | 
LA'XITY, / f laxitas, Lat.] the ſtate of x 
body whoſe parts are not ſtrongly compacted, 
but may be eaſily ſeparated ; flacknefs or looſe. 
neſs; openneſs. Vagueneſs, applied to jhe 
different ſenſes in which words are uſed. 
LA'XNESS, /. looſeneſs; vagueneſs, I 
Medicine, a looſe habit of body. | 
To LAY, v. a. [ preter. aid, part. paſſive 
lain ; from legin, Meere Sax. ] to place along 
upon the ground. Lo beat down, applied to 
corn or graſs. To put or place. To fir deep, 
applied to foundation. To put in any flax, 


Lay aſleep.” Bac. To calm, ſtill, quiet, 


or allay, applied to winds or ſtorms. To fn. 
on a table, JE to food,” I laid meat 
unto them.” Hef. xi. 4. To depoſit money 
in a wager. To bring forth eggs or young, ap- 
plied to birds. To apply with violence, joined 
with fiege.” To ſcheme, contrive, or plan, ap- 
lied to plots, projects, &c. In Law, to exhi- 
bit or offer; joined with Inuit ment. He lay: 
his indittiment in ſome certain county.“ Air, 
Uſed with apart, to reject or put away. wr: 
apart all filthineſs. Fames1, 21. Uſed vi 
before, to expoſe to view; to ſhow ; todilplay, 
To lay by, to keep or reſerve for ſome ſuture oc. 
caſion. Let every one lay by him in tore.” 
1 Cor. xvi. 2: Uſed with down, todeyolit a 


grove.” Broome. ſed with 70 ar unte, d. 
charge upon, or impute, It wayld be Jaid 
to us. Shak. Uſed with wþ, to confine, ap” 
lied to diſeaſes. Laid wp by that diſeaſe. 
Temple. To reſerve ftore or treaſure apzink 
ſome future time. Fathers are wont t 
lay up for their ſons. Milt, Uſed with ap 
to impute or charge, applied to faults, ' * Fat 
from /aying a blot ah Luther.“ vAtterb. ” 
impoſe or inflict, applied to puniſhment. 2 
puniſhment laid upon Eve.” Lacke. be 
with on, to ſtrike, or beat furiouſly. _ 
lays me on. Dryd. To uſe or take meaſures. 
aid out for intelligence.“ Wudw. 
LAY, , | ley, teags Six. ] a ro or ſtratun, 
A wager. Grafly ground; a meadow: 
unploughed, and kept for cattle. 
LAY; /. [lay Fr.] a ſong ot pom 


Qlackening ; the ſtate of being looſened or 


« Tun'd her foft Iayt.“ Par, 120 | 
| 5 a br. ; : Ry . 44 14, 
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LEA: 

LAY, a. [/aicus, Lat.] belonging to the peo- 
ple who follow trades and ſecular buſineſs. 

LA'YER, / a bed; a row or ſtratum of 
earth, or any other body ſpread over another. 
jn Botany, a ſprigs ſtalk, or branch of a plant, 
which is layed under the mould, in order to 
uke root and propagate. A hen that lays eggs. 

LA'YMAN, /. one who follows any trade, 
and is not-in orders, oppoſed to a clergyman. 
In Painting, an image to draw by, 

LA'ZAR, . [from Lazarus, mentioned in 
St. Like] a perſon afflicted with filthy and peſ- 
tilential ſores and diſeaſes: a leper, 

LAZARE'T'TO, or LA'ZAR-HOUSE, /. 
[{azaretto, Ital.] an hoſpital or houſe for the 
reception of the diſeafed. 5 

LA'ZILY, ad. in an idle, inactive, fluggiſh, 
or heavy manner. | 

LA'ZINESS, /, - idleneſs ; flothfulneſs; 
\uggithneſs ; an unwillingneſs to apply to bu- 
ſineſs or labour. f | 

LA'ZULI, / [Ital. azzre] a ftone, the 
ground of which is blue, ſpotted and veined 
with white, and a glittering or metallic yel- 
low: uſed much among the painters, under the 
name of ultramarine, 

LA ZV, 4. [/azig, Teut.] a perſon unwil- 
ing, or ſlow and tedious in working. SY NON. 
A lazy man never goes through with an un- 
dertaking; an indolent man will undertake 
nothing. 

LEA, /. [/ey, Sax. ] unploughed ground. 
See LAV. 

LEAD, [this word and its derivatives are 
pronounced Jed] fd, Sax. ] . one. of the 
ſofteſt, moſt ductile, and moſt heavy metals next 
to gold, very ſubject to ruſt, diſſolved by the 
weikelt acids. 

To LEAD, v. a. to fit or cover with lead. 

To LEAD, {this word and its derivatives 
are pronounced leed, preter. led] | /zdan, Sax. ] 
7. 4, to conduct or guide by holding a perſon's 
hand; to conduct to any place; to go before 
any body of men, as a comm. .der; to guide, 
or ſhow a perſon the method of attaining any 
thing. Uſed with on, to draw on, entice, or 
allure, To induce or perſuade by ſome pleaſ- 
ing motive, In Gaming, to play firit. 

LEA'DEN, [ pronounced Jeden] a. made of 
lend. Figuratively, heavy; unwilling, or 
motionleſs. 

LEADER, {pronounced /eeder] ſ. one that 
foes hetore to ſhow the way to another. A cap- 
tain, or commander, applied to an army. One 
at the head of any party or faction. 

, "FADING; {/eeding] part. principal or 
niet, f 

LEADING-STRINGS, [ letding flrings | . 
ſtrings by which children are held when taught 
to walk. : 
I. Ak, [pronounced /erf, in this word and 
its derivatives] /. [plural lexwes | | lef, Sax. ] a 
pitt of a tree or plaat extended into length anc'e 
breadth ; the moſt extreme part of a branch, 
and the ornament of the twigs, conſiting of a 
ven slutigous matter, and furniſhed, every 
here wich Veins and nerves, Its office is to 


LEA 

ſubtilize and give more ſpirit to the ſap, and 
convey it to the buds. In Books it is a part 
containing two pages. One fide of a double or 
folding door; the flap of a table; any thing 
beaten thin; hence leaf gold and filver. 

LE'AFLESS, à, without leaves. | 

LE'AFY, a. full of leaves. 

LEAGUE, [pronounced Jeeg ] /. [ /igue, Fr.] 


a confederacy; a combination, or an alliance 


entered into between princes and ſtates for their 


mutual aid and defence. 


To LEAGUE, [eg] v. a. to unite ; to 


confederate or enter into an alliance for mutu- 
al aid and defence, | 


LEAGUE, [eg] /. [/igue, Fr.] a meaſure 


of length by land and ſea, containing about 
three miles. 


LE'AGUED, {| /eeged, the g pronounced 


hard] a. confederated ; united by an alliance 


for mutual defence and aid. 


LE'AGUER, [leiger, the g pronounced- 


hard ] /. | legher, 
of a town. 

LEAK, [Zeek] /. [lebte, Belg. ] a breach or 
hole which lets water into a Thip, and out of a 
barrel or other veſſel. Jo ſpring a leak, among 
Mariners, is when a ſhip receives ſome damage, 
by which water may enter. | 

To LEAK, [ /eck] v. 7. to let water in or 
out; to drop through a breach. 

LE'AKAGE, [etage] /. the ſtate of a 
veſſel that lets water in or out through ſome 
breach; an allowance of 12 per cent. in the 
cuſtoms, to importers of wine, for waſte and 
damage it may be ſuppoſed to have received in 
its paſſage ; likewiſe an allowance of two bar- 


elg. ] a ſiege or inveitment 


rels in twenty-two made by the officers of ex- 


ciſe to brewers of ale and beer. 
LE'AKY, [/ecky] a. full of breaches or 


chinks which let water in, applied to ſhips; 


but ſull of chinks which let water out, applied 
to barrels. 

To LEAN, [pronounced len in this word 
and its derivatives] v. . ſ preter. leancd, or 
leant. Hlinan, Sax. ] to reſt againſt; to be in 
a bending poſture. Figuratively, to have a 
tendency, inclination, or propenſity. 

LEAN, [pron. ken, with its derivatives] a, 
[ blene, Sau.) thin, or wanting fat or fleſh. 


LEAN, /. that part of fleſh which is en- 


tirely muſculous without any fat. 

LE'ANLY, ad. wanting fat or fleſh; mea- 
gerly; thinly. 

LE'ANNESS, .. want of fleſh ; want of fat. 
Figuratively, want of money. 


To LEAP, {pronounced lep in this word 


and its derivatives] v. x. [ hleapan, Sax. ] to 
jump or move forwards with the feet cloſe to- 
gether ; to ruth with violence; to throw the 
whole body forwards by a ſpring from any 
place, without any change of the feet; to 
bound or ſpring ; to fly or ſtart. fe; FM 
LEAP, [Deep] ,,. a bound, or jump. A 

ſudden or abrupt tranſition. 
LEAP-FROG, /, a play wherein children 

leap over each other. 

LEAP-YEAR, / every fourth year, ſo 
called 
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called from its leaping or advancing a day more 
that year chan any other; ſa that the year has 
then 366, and February 2g days. Sec Brs-, 
SEXTILE. | RET: 
| To LEARN, [the à is mute in pron. this 
word and its derivatives ; as lern, Lerned, lèrn- 
ing, &c. ] v. a. | kornign, Sax. ] to improve by 
inſtruction: to teach; to get intelligence; to 
take example from. In many European lan- 
guages the ſame word ſignifies to learn and to 
teach, 7. e, to gain and impart knawledge. 

LEA'RNED, @. having the mind im- 
proved by ftudy and inftruftion, by obſerva- 
tion and reading; ſkilled ; ſkilful; expert; 
knowing. SyNnoxn. That knowledge which 
we can reduce to practice, makes us abe; that 
which requites ſpeculation, makes us Higful; 
that which fills the memory, makes us learned. 
Thus we ſay, an able preacher or lawyer; a 

feilful mathematician or philoſopher ; a learned 
hiſtorian orcivilian. 

LEA'RNEDLY, ad. with great appear- 
ance of extenſive reading, deep ſtudy, and dili- 
geat obſervation. 

LEARNING, / (kill in languages or ſci- 
en es; ſkill in any thing. | 

LEA/RNER, /. one who is yet under the 
tuition of another; one who is acquiriug ſome 
art or ſcience, | 

LEASE, {pronounced legſe in this word and 


its derivatives | /. led, Sax. /aiffer, Fr, | a con- 


tract by which houſes or lands are parted with, 
cr granted to another, for a certain term of 
vears- Figuratively, any tenure or right by 
nich a perſon enjoys a thing. 

To LEASE, {prenounced /ceze] v. u. LA. 
en, Belg. }] to glean, or gather corn that lies 

{cattered atter the harveſt is carried in, 

LE'/ASER, | /zezer | /. a gleaner; one that 
gathers corn after the reapers, 

LEASH, [Le] /, in Hunting, three crea- 
tures of the tame ſort, applied either to dogs, 
hares, &c. any collection conſiſting of three 
in number ; a band wherewith any thing is 


tied. 
To LEASH, [le] v. a. to bind; to cou- 
le, or hold in a ſtring, 
LE/ASING, | /etzing] /. [ leaſe, Sax. ] lies; 
falſhogd. | 
LEAST, [eff] a. che ſuperlative of LIT 
TLE, the comparative of which is %] [If. 
Sax. ] ſmaller than all others ; exceeding others 
in ſmallneſs. | 
LEAST, | left} ad. in the loweſt degree; 


e 


— 


L E E 

LEA THERN, 4. made of leather. 
LEA THER- SELLER, F. one who fell 
leather. 1 5 

LEAVE, {pronounced lerve in this word 
and its derivatives] /. Cleafe, San.] permiſſion 
to do any thing ; allowance or conſent; fare. 
well; adieu; compliment or ceremony paid 
before a perſon's departure. 

To LEAVE, v. a. [preter. I et, or bart 
left, part. paſſive ft] to quit, abandon, depart 
from, or deſert; to appeal to, or to permit 
without oppoſition. To ceaſe to do; to defi, 
To leave out, to omit ; to neglect. Uſed with 
to, to bequeath by will. 

LE'AVED, Led] a. covered with leaves; 
made with folds. | 

LEA'VEN, [pron. ver] . [levain, Fr.] 
ferment mixed with any mals to make it light, 
particularly uſed of ſour dough mixed ina maſs 
of bread. Figuratively, any mixture which 
makes a general change in a maſs. _ 

To LEA'VEN, [| /#ven} v. a: to ferment 
by ſomething mixed, applied particularly to 
that of ſour dough mixed with a maſs of 
bread. Figuratively, to taint ;- to corrupt; or 


imbue. 

LE'AVINGS, [ etvings] /. a remnant; a 
reſidue. Relics, applied to perſons, Offaly 
applied to meat, 

To LECH, v. a. [/echer, Fr.] to lick over. 
, LE/CHLADE, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is 77 miles 
W. by N. of London. 

| LE/CTION, /. [ /e&io, Lat. ] a reading; x 
varicty in the copies of a book. 

LE'CTURE, /. { /e&wre, Fr.] a difcouiſe 
upon any ſubject read or pronounced in public; 
a ſharp reproof or reprimand. 

To LE'CTURE, v. 4. to inſtru in a ſet 
or public diſcourſe ; to reprimand, or reprove 
in an inſolept or magiſterial manner. 

LE'C'TURER, / one who publicly pro- 
nounces a diſcourſe on any ſubject; a perion 
who is choſen by a parifh to preach in a church 
on a Sunday in the afternoon, and paid by wo- 
luntary ſubſcription; a perſon appointed by 
will to preach at a certain time, with a lalary 
for his trouble. | 
LE'CTURESHIP, /, the employ or office 
of a lecturer. . 

LE/DBURY, a town of Herefordſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays. It is a well-built 
place, inhabited by many clothiers, whocar- 
ry on a pretty large trade. It is 116 miles W. 


leſs than any other way. At leaſt, or lteaſtwiſe 5 N. W. of London. 


to ſay no more; to mention only in the lowelt 


degree. 


LEDGE, /, [ legger, Belg. ] a row or layer. 
A ridge rifing above the other parts of 2 ſur- 


_LE'ASY, [/eezy] @. flimſy; of a weak face; any prominence or riſing part; a ſmall or 


texture. 


LEA/THER, {| pron. /ether in this word and 
its derivatives and compounds ] /. | Zether, Sax. ] 


the hides of beaſts dreſſed and tanned. 


narrow ſh.1f fixed againſt a wall or wainſcot. 
ILE D- HORSE, /. a ſumpter or ſtate horſe. 

LEE, / [lie, Fr.] dregs or ſediment of any 
liquor : ſeldom uſed in the ſingular. * 


LEATHER. COA T, /. an apple, ſo called Sailors, that part which is oppoſite to | 


from the roughneſs of its rind. 


wind. A lee-ſbere is that on which the wind 


LEA'THER- DRESSER, V. he whodreſles | blows. 


hides and makes leather. 


LEECH, /. [/ec, Sax. ] a phyſician; 1 


LEA'THERY, à. reſembling leather. 


ſar of the art of healing: whence ve , 


uſe cotuleecb | 
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the lancet mi 
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LEG 
„eb or borſeleech. A kind of water 
— to as blood in ſuch caſes where 
the lancet might not be ſafe, or where it might 
de dreaded too much by the patient. | 

LEEDS, a'town in the W, Riding of York- 
hire, with two markets on Tueſdays and Sa- 
turdays. It is a large, well-built, corporation 
town, whoſe inhabitants have a manufacture in 
cloth, in which they drive a conſiderable trade. 
It alſo ſends two members to parliament, has 
the title of a duchy, and is 1924 miles N. by 
W. of London. | 

LEER, / [/eac, Sax. Jin Botany, the porrum. 

LEEK, a town in Staffordſhire, with a 
market en Wedneſdays. 
darren moorlands, and the houſes are but 
meanly built ; but its market is yery good, It 
is 1344 miles N. N. W. of London. 

LEER, /. [leare, Sax.] a ſide- view; the 
20 of looking aſkaunce, or by a ftolen view. 
Fieuratively, a laboured and affected caſt of 
the countenance, 

To LEER, v. 1. to look at by turning the 
eye. balls to one corner, or by ſtealing a ſide- 
view; to look at with an affected or diſſem- 
bled caſt of the countenance. 


and called the King's court, becauſe it original- 
ly took its authority of puniſhing offences 
from the crown, whence it is derived to infe- 
Tior perlons. | 

LEE'WARD, a. oppoſite to the wind. See 
Les. 

LEFT, a. [/zvus, Lat.] that fide which is 
oppoſite to the right; that fide of an animal on 
which the heart is fituated. 

LEFTHA'NDED, a.” uſing the left hand 
more frequently chan the right. 

LEG, /. [eg. Dan.] the limb by which 
tre body is tupported, and by means of which 
ve walk, beginning from the knee and reach- 
ing to the foot, Figuratively, that by which any 
ay is ſupported. *%* The /eg of a table, or 
chair.“ 
LEGACY, / [legatum, Lat.] any thing 
piven by will. 

LE'CAL, a. [/egalis, Lat.] done or worded 
agreeable to the laws; lawful. 

LEGA'LITY, / { /egalire, Fr. ] the quality 
n being agreeable to, or conſiſtent with, the 
AWS. 

LEGALLY, ad. in a manner agreeable 
to, or conſiſtent with, the laws. 

LE'GATARY, from legatum, Lat. ] one 
that has ſomething left him by will. 

LEGATE, // [ /zgato, Ital.] a deputy am- 
baador, or one commiſſioned to tranſact af- 
fairs tor another; a commiſſioner deputed by 
Uh bebe fo tranſact affairs belonging to the 
101y fee. l 

LLGATE'E, , [from Jegatum, Lat.] one 
who has ſomething left him by will. 

LE'GATINE, a. made by, or belonging 
te, a legate of the pope. l 
a ECA TION, /, {legatic, Lat.] miſſion; 
3 commiſſion; embaſſy; or the 


te ol a perſon ſent and authorized to tranſ- 


It is ſeated in the 


LEET, J a little court held within a manor, I 


= 


—  —  — — 


* 
ng 


LEG 
act buſineſs for another. | 

LEGA'TOR, /. [from lego, Lat.] one who 
makes a will and bequeaths legacies. 

LE'GEND, F. E Lat.] originally a 
book in the Roman church, containing the 
leſſons that were to be read in divine ſervice: 
from hence the word was applied to the hiſto- 
ries of the lives of ſaints, becauſe chapters 
were read out of them at matins; but as the 
golden legend, compiled by James de Varaſe, 
about the year 1290, contained in it ſeveral 
ridiculous and romantic ſtories, the word is now 
uſed by Proteſtants to ſignify any incredible or 
inauthentic narrative. 

LE'GER, /. [ſpelt likewiſe ledger, leidger, 
or leiger; from /egger, Belg. ] any thing that 
lies or remains in a place. A /eger-book is that 
which lies in a compting-houſe, containing the 
journal methodifed in ſuch a manner, that a 
perſon may, at one view, ſee the ſtate of every 
perſon's account with whom he has dealings. 

LE'GERDEMAIN, /. [ egeret# de main, 
Fr.] ſlight of hand; the power of deceiving the 
eye, by the quickneſs in which a perſon moves 
his hands. 

LE'GGED, à. having legs; ſupported by 


egs. 

ECHO RN, a ſtrong, handſome, and very 
conſiderable town in Italy, in the duchy of 
Tuſcany, and in the Piſano, with one of the 
moſt famous harbours in the Mediterranean 
ſea, which cauſes it to be viſited by a prodi- 
gious number of ftrangers, It is a free port, 
and the merchandizes brought there are never 
viſited ; for the officers of the city take great 
care that trade may meet with no interruption, 
The ſtreets are wide and ſtraight, and almoſt all 
the houſes of the ſame height ; but the N. fide 
of the town is beſt built. It is a ſtrong place, 
and there is a garriſon of 2500 men, The 
commodities that we import from thence are 
filk, wine, and oil. It is 10 miles S. of Piſa, 
45 S. W. of Florence, and 145. N. W. of 

ome. Ig. 1. 23. E. lat. 43. 33. N. 

LE'GI3LF, @. [ egibilis, Lat.] ſuch as 

my be red, apparent; diſcoverable. 
E'GIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner- as may 

be read. | 

LE/GION, J. [ /:g!o, Lat.] a body of ſoldi- 
ers in the Roman army. It conſiſted both of 
horſe and foot, and contained in it both light 
and heavy armed ſoldiers. Figurativelyy an. 
army or military force ; any great number, 

LE'GIONARY, a. [| /egionarius, Lat.] be- 
longing to a legion; containing a legion; con- 
taining any great or indefinite number. 

LEGISLA'TION, / \ legi///atio, Lat.] the 
act of giving laws, or the ſcience of govern | 
ment. 

LEGISLA'TIVE, a. giving or making laws. 

LEGISLA'TOR, / [ legi/lator, Lat.] a law- 
giver, or one who makes laws for any com- 
munity. 

LEGISLA'TURE, /. the power of making, 
altering, or repealing laws. 
LEGITIMACY, , the quality of being 


_ of Parents. lawfully married; „ 
o 


——̃ —— ð1.˙ B ——————— — — — — —— — 5 


1y, to authorize, or make lawful. | 


lawfulneſs of birth; the quality of being born 


1 Tet 
of birth. 5 n 
LEGUTIMATE, a. [gitimus, Lat.] born 


in marriage. 


To LEGI'TIMATE, v. a. [ /:gitimer, Fr.] 
to communicate the rights of a perſon born in 
marriage to one that is a baſtard. Figurative- 


LEGITIMA'TION, / [legitimation, Fr. 


in marriage. 
LE'GUME, or LEGU'MEN, /. | /egumer, 


by the hand; pulſe, or all larger ſeeds in general. 
* LEGU'MINOUS, «#. 1 Fr.] 
belonging ta, or conſiſting of, pulſe. 


LEN 
and the ſtreets are lighted in the night ;-i4 
carries on a great trade, and has a right to 
ſtop and ſell the merchandizes deſigned to paſi 
through it; and the country, 75 miles round, 
has the ſame privilege. There are g great 
fairs every year, at the beginning of the year 
Eafter, and Michaelmas, Which laſt 1; day; 
each. It is ſeated in a plain, berween the 
rivers Saale and Mulde, near the confluence of 


the Pleyſſe, the Elſter, and the Barde; - 


þ miles S. of Wirtemburg, 40 N. W. of Dre, 
Lat.] ſeeds which are not reaped, but gathered and 6; S. by E. of Magdeb den, 


urg. Lon. 12. 33. 
E. lat. 61. 19. N. 2 woe 
_ LEISURABLE, [ /#zhurable} a. [from li. 


ſure] done at leiſure; done gradually, or with. 


LEI'CESTER, | pronounced After] a N hurry; enjoying leiſute. 


pital town of Leiceſterſhire, with a market on 
Saturdays. | 
three pariſh churches, ſends two members to 
N and enjoys the title of an earldom. 

t has a very ſpacious market-place, the ſtreets 
are paved, and great quantities of ſtockings are 
wove in this town. It is 98 miles N. W. by 
N. of London. 

LEI'CESTERSHIRE, ſpron. Lefterſhire]' 
an Engliſh county, 33 miles in length, and 
40 in breadth ; bounded on the S. by North- 
amptonſhire, on the W. by Werwickſhire and 
Derbyſhire, on the N. by Nottinghamſhire, 
and on the E. by Lincolnſhire and Rutlandſhire. | 
It contains 92 pariſhes, and 11 market- towns, 
of which none but Leiceiter ſends members to 
parliament, which, with two for the county, 
make only 4. The principal rivers are, the 
Sour, the Eye, the Wreake, the Sence, the 
Swift, and the Welland. The air 1s very 


| 


LE'ISURABLY, [/*zburab/y] ad. at le. 


It is a corporation, containing ſure; gradually, or without hurry or tumult. 


LE'ISURE, [ /*zwre] ſ. [ loiftr, Fr.] freedom 
from buſineſs or hurry ; vacant time; conve- 
nience of time. 

LE'ISURELY, [ /*zhwrely] ad. deliberately; 
ſlowly; gradually. | 

LE'LAN, a village in Cornwall, 5 mile 
N. of Penzance. 

LE'MAN, /. a ſweetheart ; harlot; gal. 
lant, - ; 

LE'MMA, ,. [IN, Gr. ] in Mathematics, 
a kind of poſtulatum or propoſition, previouly 
aſſumed or laid down, to render any demcu- 
ſtration or problem more clear and eaſy. 

LEMON, /. [ li mon, Fr, ] the fruit ofthele- 
mon-tree. Linnæus places it in the eighth 
ſect. of his ſecand claſs, joining it with the 
citron and orange. The ſpecies are three. 


| LEMSTER, or LE'OMINSTER, a town 


good, and the foil, in the ſouthern parts, very of Herefordſhire, with a market on Fridays. 
fruitful; and in the rich meadows they feed It is of great note for its fine wool, has ſeveral 


great numbers of cattle and ſheep. 
thern part is more barren and ſtony, and has 
many rocks of lime-ſtone with which the na- 
tives improve the ground, as well as coal-pits. 
It yields the ſame commodities as the other 
counties, but is noted for plenty of beans, 
whence the inhabitants have got the name of 
Bean-bellies. It is ſeparated from Warwick- 
ſhire by an old Roman way, called Watling- 
ſtreet, which runs acroſs the kingdom. Lei- 
ceſter is the principal town. 

LEIGH, [pronounced Lee] a town of Lan- 
cathire, of little or no account; for the mar- 
ket is almoſt come to nothing, and there are 
no fairs, It is 2004 miles N. W. of London. 

LEI'GHTON, {pronounced Lẽtan] a vil- 
lage in the W. Riding of Yorkſhire, 1@ miles 
E. of Sheffield. 

LEI'GHTON, [ pronounced Leton] a vil- 
lage in Huntingdonſhire, 4 miles N. of Kim- 
bolton. 


The nor- good inns, and ſends two members to parlia- 


ment. It is 137 miles W. N. W. of Lon- 
don. ; 

LEMONA'DE, /. [ !imonada, Ital.] a liquor 
made of water, lemon-juice, and ſugar. 

To LEND, v. a. [/enan, Sax. ] to let 2 per- 
ſon have any ching on condition of returning t 
when demanded; to permit a perſon to ule 4 
thing on condition of its being reſtored. 

LE'NDER, /. one who permits another (© 
uſe any thing on condition of returning it when 
demanded. _. 

LENGTH, / [from Jeng, Sax. ] the er- 
tent of a thing from one end to another; 2 cer- 
tain ſpace, portion, or extent of place or time; 
long continuance or protraction; reach, extent, 
or degree; the end or latter part of any ume 
aſſigned. A! I ngtb, at laſt. 

To LE'NGTHEN, v. a. to make longer 
to continue or protract the duration of any 
thing. Sometimes uſed with out by Way ot 


LEI'GHTON-BUZZARD, a town in Bed- | emphaſis, to prottact; to extend to 4 longer 


ſordſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. 
41 miles N. W. of London. 


It is, ſpace of time. 


LE'NGTHWISE, ed. according to Ut 


LEI'PSICK, a rich, large, ſtrong, and ce- length; with the end foremoſt. 


lebrated town of Germany, in the circle of 
Upper Saxony, and in Miſnia, or Meiſſen, on Tueſdays. 


It is; London. 


with a caſtle and a famous univerſity. 


a handſome place, neat and regularly dull. 


LE'NHAM, a town in Kent, with a marke 
It. is 474 miles E. 8. E. d 


LE'NLIENT, a. [eniens, Lat.] leſſer u: 
a rewder'fy 


rendering. le 
ſoftening, 2 
To LE'N 
render leſs | 
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LEO 
rendering. leſs painful or violent, Laxative or 
ſoftening» applied to medicines. 

To LENIFV, v. a. [/#nifier, old Fr.] to 
render leſs painful or violent; to aſſuage. 

LENITIVE, a. | Zenitif, Fr.] leſſening any 
pain; ſoftening or emollient. 

LENITIVE, J. any thing applied to eaſe 
pain; any thing uſed to palliate. 

LE'NNITY, / [ /enitas, Lat.] mildneſs; a 
tenderneſs of diſpoſition, exerciſed in overlook- 
ing ſmall faults, and puniſhing great ones with- 
out rigour or ſeverity. 

LE/NOX, a county of Scotland, bounded 
on the S. by the river Clyde; on the N. and 
W. by Argyleſhire; and on the E. by Menteith 
and Stirlingſnire. Near the river it is fertile 
in corn, but the other part is mountainous, 
which however feeds a great number of ſheep. 
Itis remarkable for the lake called Lough- 
Lomond, which is 24 miles in length, and 8 
in breadth. It contains go ſmall iſlands, g of 
which have churches, and many of the reſt are 


| inhabited, The famous Grampian mountains 


begin at this lake, and run northwards to- 
wards Aberdeen. Dumbarton is the county- 
town, This ſhire ſends one member to par- 
lament, | 

LENS, / [ Lat. ] in Dioptrics, a ſmall round- 

iſh gla's of the figure of a lentil, generally ap- 
plied to a glaſs that is convex on both ſides, 
hut ſometimes extended to fignity any optical 
glaſs whatever, 

LENT, /. | /enten, Sax. ] a time ſet apart for 
abſtinence by the Church, conſiſting of forty 
d1z5, which receives its name from its happen» 
ing fn the ſpring. 

LE'NTEN, a. ſuch as is uſed in Lent; ab- 
ſtivent or ſparing. 

LENTI'CULAR, a. | /enticulaire, Fr.] hav- 
ug the form of a lens, or burning glaſs. 

. LENTIFORM, a. [Dent and forma, Lat.] 
in the form of a lens; ſhaped like a lens. 

LENTIGO, % 1. a freckly or ſcurfy 
eruption upon the ſkin. 
5 LENTI'GINOUS, a. [from /entigo, Lat.] 
curty. 

LENTIL, / | /enti/le, Fr.] a plant; called 
likewiſe vetches. | 

LE'NTISC, / Centiſcus. Lat.] a beautiful 
ever-green tree, which produces gum maltich. 

LE'NTON, a village in Nottinghamſhire, 
3 miles S. W. of Nottingham. 

LENTOR, / [Lat.] tenacity, or viſ- 
conte, applied to the conſiſtence of bodies. 
don neſs or delay; applied to motion. In 
c applied to ſizy, viſcid, coagulated 

000. 


LE'NTOUS, a; F lentus, Lat.] viſcous ; te- | 


12c191S, applied to the conſiſtence of bodies. 

LEOD, [from the Sax. } in the compoſition 
(oh names, implies love ; as Leodgar, one of 
dien interett with the people. 

I. EOF, ¶ from the Sax. ] in the compoſition 
of names, implies love: thus, Leoftoin 15 a 
winner of love; Leaſſta xu, beſt- beloved. 

E'OMINSTER, See LEMSTER. 

LEONARD, Sr. [the 0 is mute in pro- 


21 ot London. 
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LES. | 
noutcing this word, as Lenard] near Bed. 
ford. 11 

LE'ONINE, 4. ¶leaninus, Lat.] belong - 
ing to a lion. In Poetry, a kind of verſes, 
the middle of which always chimes or rhimes 
with the end; ſo named from Leo, the ſup- 
poſed inventor z as, Ut vites param de po- 
tibus accipe cemam,”” 


LEOPARD, [/#pard] /. Clos and pardu:, 


Lat.] a 8 of prey. 8 

LE'PER, /. Lepra, Lat.] a perſon infected 

with a leproſy. 
ing to a hare; having the nature of a hare. 
_ LEPRO'SITY, /. | /eprofitas, Lat.] a diſ- 
eaſe wherein the ſkin ſcales off, Applied to 
metals, the quality of ruſting, or wearing 
away in ſcales. A foulneſs. 

LE'PROSY, /. | lepra, Lat.] a foul diſeaſe, 
appearing on the ikin in dry, white, ſcurfy 
ſcabs or ſcales, which cover the whole bedy, 
or ſome part of it. | 

LE'PROUS, @. [leproſus, Lat.] infected 
with a leproſy. 


LERE, //. an old word for leſſon, lore, 
doctrine. 


LE'SKARD, a town in Cornwall, with * 


market on Saturdays. It is ſeated in a level, 
is a corporation, and ſends two members to 
parliament. It is 221 miles W. by S. of London. 


LESS, a negative and privative termination, 


[ leas, Sax. ] joined tha fſubſtantives it im- 


plies the abſence or privation of the thing ex- 


preſſed by that ſubſtantive ; as mee, child- 
leſs, fatherleſs. . | ; 

LESS, a. [the comparative degree of little] 
[ leas, Sax. ] that which on compariſon is not 
tound as big or great as the thing it is compared 
with. ya tet 23 

LESSEE', /. [from leaſe] the perſon to 


whom a leaſe is given. 


To LE'SSEN, v. a. [from 4%] to dimi- 


miſh the bulk, quantity, or quality, ot any 
thing. Neuterly, to grow leſs, ſhrink, or 
contract. Synon. To abate implies a de- 
creaſe in action; diminiſh, a waite in ſub. 
ſtance; decraſe, a decay in moral virtue; 
leſſen, a contraction ot parts. 


LE'SSES, /. [/aifſfer, Fr.] the dung of 


beaits lett.on the ground. 


LE'SSON, [ /egon, Fr.] any thing read and 


repeated to a teacher by a ſcholar; a precept, 
or notion inculcated by teaching; a portion 
of ſcripture read in divine ſervice; à tune 
pricked for a muſical inſtrument, and taugiit 
by a muſic-maſter to his pupil; a remone 
{trance, reprimand, or rating lecture. | 

To LE'SSON, . a. to teach or inſtruct. 
LE'SSOR, /. one who lets any thing by 
leaſe. 

LEST, con. from lea] for fear that; 
in order to prevent. i 

LE'STOFF, or LE'OSTOFF, a town of 
Suffolk, with = market on Wedneſdays. It 
is ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, and the coaſt is here 
very dangerous for ſtrangers, It is 117 miles 


LEST. 
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HE V- 
LESTWI'THIEL, à town of Cornwall,! 
with a market on Fridays. It is a corporation, 
and ſends two members to parliament. They 
ulſo keep courts here belonging to the ſtannary; 
and the gaol is likewiſe here. It is governed 
by a mayor, 6 capital burgeſſes, and 17 com- 
mon councilmen. It is 230 miles W. by S. of 
London. 

To LET, v. a, [/etan, Saz. ] to permit, 
allow, or grant; to put to hire; to grant to a 
tenant. To let Saad, to open à vein, ſo as the 
blood may flow out. To intruſt with; to 
admit. © To let into the ſecret. .Spe&. No. 
433- To let off, to diſcharge, * to che 
diicharge of artillery. To obſtruct; to hinder 
or oppoſe, from /ettan, Sax. Before the firſt 
perſon 4ingular, it implies reſolution} fixed 


purpoſe, earneſtneſs, and ardent wiſn. Let bod 


me die the death of the righteous,” Numb. 
xxiii. 10. Beſore the firſt perſon plural, it 
implies exhortation, #4 Riſe; et ut go.“ 
Mark. Before the third perſon ſingular and 
plural, it implies permiſſion or command. 
« Let the ſoldiers ſeize him. Dryd. Before 
a thing in the paſſive, it implies a poſitive 
command. Let this be done. Dryd. 

LET, /. an obſtacle, hinderance, or ob- 
ſtruction. 

LET, uſed at the end of ſubſtantives, is de- 
rived from /yct, Sax, and ſignifies little or 
ſmall. Thus ow! makgg let, a little or ſmall 
owl ; and of eagle is feed caglet, a ſmall or 
little eagle. ö 8 

LETHA'/RGIC, a. Cl bargigue, Fr.] fleepy; 
of the nature of a lethargy. 

k LETHA'RGICNESS, /, fleepineſs ; drow- 
neſs. \ ; 
LE/THARGIED, à. ſeized with a lethar- 

; laid aſleep, or entranced, 2 

LE/THARGY, / {anbapyia, Gr.] a diſeaſe 
conſiſting of a profound drowſineſs, or fleep, 
from whence a perſon cannot be eaſily waked. 

LETTHE, /. [> 163, Gr.] oblivion, forget- 
fulneſs ; a ſtate of forgetfulneſs. 

LETTER. / [from let] one who permits; 
one who hinders ; one who gives vent to any 
thing; as a dlood-letter. | 

LE/TTER, /. a character either in print- 
ing or writing, by which is expreffed any of 

che ſimple ſounds of which ſyllables are 
compoſed ; a written meſſage ; a writing, 
whereby a perſon communicates his ſentiments 
to another at a dittance 3 any thing to be 
read; a type with which books are print- 


ed. In the plural, learning. A man of 


letters. 
To LETTER, v. 3. to mark or ſtamp 
with letters. 


NCC 


making turbulent. Forth ruſh the Leaf 
and the ponent winds.””* Par. Loft, Eaſtern 
LEVANT, J. This word properly fignifies 


the EasT; but it is generally uſed, When 


ſpeaking of trade, for Tux RZ Y I A814 
comprehending Natolia, Syria, Paleſtine, 
Egypt, Barka, the iſland of Candia, and the 
adjacent parts. The LEZVANT Sx4 meam 
. — — of 1 Mediterranean.“ 

A'TOR, /. [Lat.] a ſurgeon's i 
ment, whereby the f net Þ parks of —— 
are liſted up. In Anatomy, applied to thoſe 
muſcles which lift up or raiſe the parts to 
—_— —— faſtened. 

EUCOPHLE “GMAC x, \ leukoft 
[aevu3; and $Atywa, Gr.] 1 Fal c 40 
conſiſting in a white flabby tumor all over the 


7p ge 
LEUCOPHLEGMA'TIC | te 1 

a, troubled with a „ 
flabby tumour. 
, LE'VEE, . Fr.] the time of riſing. Fi. 
guratively, an aſſembly of perſons meeting to- 
gether in a great man's houſe, to pay him com. 
pliments at his riſing. | 
LEVEL, a. [ lefel, Sax. ] even, or not hay. 
ing one part higher than another ; in the ſame 
-_ with any thing elſe ; equal in perfeRicnor 
ignity. 

To LE'VEL, v. a. to make even or with. 
out any inequalities, applied to ſurface, To 
make of the ſame height with any thing elſe; 
to make or lay flat; to reduce to a condition 
equal to that of another. Neuterly, to ain; 
to point a piece of ordnance in taking aim; 
to be in the ſame direction, or even with a 
mark ; to aim or make attempts. . 

LE'/VEL, /. a plane or ſurface without any 
inequalities, Figuratively, a rate, frandud, 
or condition. Above my ordinary level.“ 
Dryd. A fate of equality. In Mechanics, 
an inftrument uſed by maſons to regulate their 
work. A rule. The line of direction in which 
any piece of ordnance is placed. | 

LE'VELLER, / one that makes any thing 
even. 

LE'VELLING, /. the art or act of finding 
a line parallel to the horizon, at one or more 
ſtations, in order to determine the height ot 
one place with reſpect to another, for 1ayis 
grounds even, regulating deſcents, drainug 
moraſſes, conducting water, &C. 

LE'VELNESS, /. evenneſs or equality. 

LE'VEN. See Leaves. : 

LE'VER, /. [levier, Fr.] in Mechanic, 
the ſecond, if not the firſt, of the mechanical 
powers. 

LE'VERET, /. [ /ievre, Fr.] a young hare 


| 


LE/FTERED, 4. learned; converſant in, 
and improved by, reading; marked with 
letters. | 


in the firſt year. © : 
LEV/ERPOOL, a town of Lancaſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays. It is commodiouſly 


LE/TTER-FOUNDER. J. one who caſts ſeated on the river Merſey, where there is an 


the letters or types uſed in printing. 


excellent ſafe harbour for ſhips. It is much in- 


LE'FTUCE, , [/a&zca, Lat.] a plant creaſed and beautified of late, being, next 9 
which derives its name from the milky juice London and Briſtol, the molt trading town in 


with which it abounds. 


England. Here is a handſome town-hou't, 


LE'VANT, a. *{/cvant, Fr.] raifing or — by ſtone pillars and arches; — 


gereath it 
The houſes 
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N Saturdays, f. 


banks of thy 


LEW 


zemesch it is the Exchange for merchants. 
The houſes are generally new, and built with 
brick, after the manner of London. It con- 
mins three churches, beſides ſeveral, meeting- 
houſes for diſſenters ; and the New Church 


is ſaid to be one of the fineſt in England. At 


the caſt end of the town is a wet dock, with 
iron floodgates, which will hold a great number 


LIB 
members to parliament. It is a large places 
with handſome houſes, two ftreets 
fix par iſh- churches built with flint-ftone ; it is 
governed by a head-borough and conſtable. It 
is 49 miles S. of London. 

LEW'IS, an iſland of Scotland, and one of 
the moſt conſiderable of the Weſtern Iſlands, 
lying 0 miles W. of the main land of Scot- 


of ſhips. It is a corporation, and ſends two land, and 20 N. W. of the Iſle of Sky. It is 
members to parliament; and is 20g miles 80 miles in length, and 41. in breadth, and 


N. W. of London. 
ſound of a trumpet. 


de levied or forced to be paid. ; 
LEVIATHAN, . [Heb. ] the crecodile. 


and incorporated. 


der, by grinding them on a marble ſtone. 


plied to a Chriſtian miniſter. 


to, the Levites. 


of Moſes ; thus called becauſe it contains prin- 


prieſts, the Levites, and ſacrifices. 


LEVE/T, . {from lever, Fr.] the blaſt or | fiſh 


LEVUTICUS, J, a canonical book of the |bordered with rows of trees, 
Scripture, being the third of the Pentateuch | gates, and contains 30 iſlands, and 1 45 bridges, 


very well ſituated both for the herring and cod 
ery. _ | 
LEWIS D'OR, Fr. pronounced le d'ore] 


LEVIABLE, @. [from levy] that which a golden French coin, valued at twenty ſhil- 


lings Engliſh. YEE 
LEXICO/GRAPHER, [| lexikigrafer] /. 


Commentators are much divided in their [ Nag and ye, Cr. ] a writer or compiler 
opinions concerning this word, ſome mak- of dictionaries or books, wherein the etymolo- 
ing it the whale ; but if we conſider the |gies and meaning of words are explained. 

deſcription given of it in "Fob xli. we ſhall H ' 
find criteria enough to reſtraia it to the cro-|art or practice of writing dictionaries. 


LEXICO'GRAPHY, [| /exikografy] . the 


LEXICON, F, [Neu, Gr. ] a book cone 


codile. 

To LE'VIGATE, v. a. [/evige, Lat.] to|taining the explanation of words: generally 
grind to an impalpable powder, between two. confined to ſuch as contain the explanation - of 
ſtones ; to mix liquors till they become ſmooth | words in the Greek or oriental languages. 


LEY, LEE, LAY, in compoſition of names, 


LEVIGA'TION, /. the act of reducing are derived from leag, Sax. and ſignify a 
hard bodies, ſuch as coral, into a ſubtile pow- | field. 


LE'YBOURN, a conſiderable village in the 


LEVITE, / [from Levi, Jacob's third N. Riding of Yorkſhire, a mile and an half N. 
ſs | one of the tribe of Levi, who was by in-|of Middleham. It is 2g2 miles from London. 
heritance an inferior kind of miniſter in the 


great number of ditches and canals, near the 


LEVI'TICAL, a. belonging to, or deſcend- ancient bed of the Rhine, which now looks 
ed from the Levites; exerciſed by, or confined like a canal, It is about four miles and a 


half in circumference; and its ditches are 
It has eight 


the greateſt part of which are made with free- 


cpally the laws and regulations relating to the ſtone. The principal church is a ſuperb ſtrue- 


ture, whote high roof is ſupported by three 


LE'VITY, / [/evitas, Lat.] lightneſs, or rows of columns; and the reſt of the pub. 


1 vat of weight; inconſtancy, or changeable- lic buildings are very handſome. There are 
th "rh as. trifling gaiety; want of ſeveral large hoſpitals, and an univerſity, 
eriouſneſs. 


oy bring together, applied to armies. To raiſe 
| or colſect money as a tax or tine, In Law, to 
pals; thus, to /evy a fine, is to paſs a fine. 
LE he the act of raiſing men or money. 
w raiſed, 
— LEWD, a, | lewede, Sax. ] wicked, bad, or 


"Ictous, At preſent it is confined to ſignity 

1 luſtſul, or being loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty, 
LEW DLV. wickedly or viciouſly. 
Luttfully ; the laſt ſenſe ſeems ts be the only 
one In which it is uſed at preſent. : 
| LEW'DNESS, J. the quality of giving a 
weto luſt, or indulging ſuch actions and in- 

anions. og are inconſiſtent with . 

"a 8, a town of Suſſex, with à market 
" Nurdays, It is ſeated on an eminence on 


which generally has about 2000 ſtudents, 


To LE'VY, v. a. Flever, Fr.] to raiſe or though there are but two colleges ; for the 


ſcholars board in the town, and have no habits 
[to diſtinguiſh them from other people. Here 
are manufactures of the bet cloths and ſtuffs 
in Holland, there being no leſs than 1680 
workmen who are employed in them. It is 
4 miles eaſt from the ſea, 15S. E. of Harlem, 
and 20 S. W. of Amſterdam. Lon. 4. 25. E. 
lat. 82. 10. N. | 

LI'ABLE, &. [ liable, Fr.] obnoxrous, fub- 
ject to; not exempt from. 

LI AR, / one who wilfully and delibe- 
rately tells a falſehood, 

LIBA'TION, /. [/ibatio, Lat.] the act of 

uring wine on the ground in divine worſhip, 
By uratively, the wine fo poured. 
I'BEL, . [ /ibellus, Lat.] a malicious 


de banks of the river Ouſe, and 9 in printing or writing, tending to 


blacken 


ved, and ” 


LEY/DEN, a city of the United Provinces, 
Jewiſh tabernacle and temple, having the care in Holland, and capital of Rheinland; and, 
of the ſacred utenſils, and ſomewhat reſembling next to Amſterdam, is the largeſt place ia 
in degree the deacons among Chriſtian A | the province. It is ſeated in a country full 
priett; uſed as a word of contempt, when ap-|of gardens and meadows, ſurrounded with 2 


: 
V1 
« 


od 


SAINT 


BE 


211 Le; 


kacken the reputation of a perſon living, or] LIBRARY, /. {/ibraive, Fr.] a latge tolle · n 
] the- memory of one that is | wy in order 8 tion of books, either public or > +8 2 - 
j expole them to public contempt, hatred, or ri-=| To LI'BRATE, v. 2. Libro, Lat. ] to poiſe, EE 5 I 
1% dicule ; it is no juſtificatien that its contents | balance, or counterpoiſe. : Ee 3 40 
| are true, or that the reputation of the perſon| LIBRA/TION, / [ /ibratio, Lat.] the ſtate LICK 
| was antecedently bad; for the greater appear- of being balanced. In Aftronomy, the bilan. the face F 
? ance there is of truth, the greater is the pro- eing or trembling motion in the firmament, Tubdins if 
| vocation of a libel. Inſt. 17 4+ 5 Rep. 1253 whereby the declination of the ſun, and the word , 
131. Hawk. P. C. Moor, 627. | [latitude of the ftars, change from time to LI'CKI 
To LVBEL, v. 4. to print or publiſh any time. 'The apparent irregularity of the moon, ara, Sax ] 
thing that ſhall blacken the character of a per-| by which ſhe ſeems to librate, or waver about reedy * 
ſon, and expoſe him to public ridicule, con- her own axis, ſometimes from the eaſt to the l LUCK E 
tempt, or hatred; to ſpread any defamatory re- weſt, and ſometimes from the welt to the eaſt. nels after d 
rt by writing or printing. ; 4 The libraticn of the earth is that motion where. 'LV/CTO 
LVBELLER,. / one who ſpreads a report] by it is ſo reſtrained in its orbit, that its axis cieat Ro 
in ang which may blacken a perſon's cha- continues conſtantly parallel to the axis of the ployed in A 
xacter.. | ; world. 
LV/BELLOUS, 2. containing ſome report; LI/BRATORY, a. [from libro, Lat.] ba. Mags 


Which may blacken a perſon's character. 
LVBERAL, «. [ /ileralis, Lat.] becoming a 
gentleman z generous ; bountiful ; Liberal Arts 
are thoſe that poliſh the mind, fuch as gram- 
mar, rhetoric; alſo muſic, painting, ſculpture, 
architecture; in oppoſition to Mechanical Arts. 
LIBERA/LITY, /. {| liberalitas, Lat.] 
bounty; a generous diſpoſition of mind, ex- 
erting itſelf in giving largely. SYNOo Rn. Li- 
berality implies acts ef mere giving or ſpend- 
ing ; genergſity, acts of greatneſs ; bonrty, acts 
of kindneſs. A era man gives freely; a 
g-nerous man nobly; and a Sorntiful man, 
chat itably. Liberalily is a natural diſpoſition ; 
generefity proceeds from elevation of ſentiment ; 
beunty, from religious motives. Liberality de- 
notes freedom of ſpirit; gener offity, greatneſs of 
ſoul ; $2wnty, openneſs of heart. 
LVBERALLY, ad. giving in a large man- 
ner, or without grudging. 
LIBERTIN E, /. one who acts without 
reſtraint; one who pays no regard to the pre- 
cepts of religion. In Law, a treed man, or a 
flave who is made free, from {iberiinu, Lat. 


lancing; playing like a balance. 


IIC E, plural of Lovuss. | 
LI/CENCE, /. [ licentia, Lat.] contempt of 
lawful and neceſſary reſtraint ; a grant or per- 
miſſion; a liberty or conſent; a power or au- 
thority given a perſon to do ſome lawful act, 
In Canon or Eccleſiaſtical Law, a liberty of 
power granted to a perſon to marry without 
publication of. banns. Among Publicans, a li. 
berty or power granted by a juſtice af peace tor 
ſelling beer, or wine, &c- 
To LI/CENSE, v. 4. [| /icenciey, Fr.] to ſet 
at liberty; to permit a perſon to do fometling 
which he could not without ſuch grant. 
LI'CENSER, /- one who grants permiſion 
or liberty to dp a thing- 
LICE/NTIATE, | /icenſfbiate] . [ licentine 
eint, low Lat. ] one who uſes licence, ot make 
free with the laws. A degree in the Spaniſh 
univeriities: Among the college of phylcians, 
a perſon who has licence or authority given him 
for praQiſing phyſic, though not admitted a 
fellow of tne college. 
| To LICE/NTIATE, [licenſhiate] v. 4. 


LIUBERTINE, a. [Ser in, Fr.] licentious; 
having no reſpect to the precepts of religion. 
LIUBERTINISM, /. an opinion or practice 
which is inconſiſtent with the precepts of reli- 


on. | 
hy LIBERTY, /. [ /ibertas, Lat.] the power 
in any agent to begin or take up any thought, 
or to forbear any particular action, accoruing 
to the choice of the mind, whereby it chooſes 
to do one in- preference to another. 
L:ib-rty is a power of acting agreeable to the 
laws which are enacted by the conſent of a 
people, and no ways inconſiſtent with the na- 


tural rights of a ſingle perſon, or the good of 
ſociety : thus it ſeems to be freedom, oppoſed 
| A privilege 3 an ex- dead every night till the corpſe was buried; 


to {lavery, or neceſſity. 


[ /icentier, Fr-] to permit; to authorize by l- 
cence. | 
LICE/NTIOUS, [the 7 in this word and 
its derivatives is pron» like ſai, as Acenſtiui] 
a+ | licentieſus . Lat · ] not reſtrained by 14% 
morality, or religion ; overflowing its bounds f 
unconfined-. The Tyber, whoſe cent 
waves. - Roſcom. | 


LICE/NTIOUSLY, ad. with too much li- 


4 


Political berty or freedom; without any reitraint fron 


law or morality. ; 
LICE/NTIQUSNESS, /. boundleſs liberty; 
contempt or neglect of juſt reſtraint. 
LICH, /. \ lice, Sax+] a dead carcaſe : hence 
Lich-wake, or the cuſtom. of watching the 


emption ; an immunity; a diminution, or re- 


laxation of reitraint; a leave or permiſſion. 
4 J thall take the /iberry to conſider.” Locke. 


Lieb. gate, the gate through which the 6:21 


— R 4 
ny carried to the grave; Lich-field, the le 


of the dead, a city in Staffordſhire, ſo name! 


LIBVDINOUS, a. | {ibidingſtes, Lat. ] lewd; from Chriſtians martyred there ; Lieb- fru, 


iven up to luſt. 


certain birds accounted unlucky and ill-dodingz 


LIBI'DINOUSLY, ad. lewdly; in a wan- as the raven, ſcreech-owl, &c- 


ton or unchaſte manner. "WF 


To LICK, v. a+ | /icean, Sax} to touch & 


LIBRA'RIAN, /. [ /ibrarius, Lat. ] one who | paſs over with the tongue ty to move the 


has the care of a library. 
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LIE 
the tongue. Uſed with ap, to devour. © n 
luxury has lick'd up all thy pelf.““ Pepe. To 
{near, or to drink up any moiſture. She 
licks up all the dirt with her cloaths.”” To 
deat 3. a vulgar term. 


= — 
—— — . 


LIF 


and capital of a biſhopric of the ſame name. 
It has 10 large ſuburbs, in which are a great 
number of religious houſes and churches; 
which laſt, with thoſe in the city, make 109 


LICK, J a blow. © Give me a /iek acroſs 
the face.” Dryd. The act of ſmearing or 


rubbing the tongue over any thing; a low 


d. | 
*11'/CKERISH, or LUCK EROUS, a. [a- 
cera, Sax. ] nice in the choice of food; eager ; 
greedy ; nice, or tempting the appetite. 

LI'CKERISHNESS, /. gluttony; greedi- 
neſs after dainties ; niceneſs of palate. 

'LV/CTOR, / [Lat.] a beadle, who in an- 
cieat Romg attended the conſuls, and was em- 
ployed in apprehending criminals. =» 

LID, /. {+lid, Sax. ] a cover which ſhuts 
down cloſe upon or into a veſſel; rhe mem- 
brine which covers the eye when we fleep or 
wink, called likewiſe the eyelid, from augun 
lied, Teut. h 

LIDD, a town of Kent, with a market on 
Thurſdays, It is ſeated in Rumney-Marſh, 
anlis a member of the Cinque Forts. It is 
75 miles S. E. of London. 

LYUDDESDALE, a county of Scotland, 
which is bounded on the N. by Tiviotdale, 
on the S. E. by Cumberland, and on the 

S. W. by Annandale. | 

LIDNEY, a village in Glouceſterſhire, 

ſeated on the W. bank of the river Severn, . 10 
wiles S. of Dean. It is 123 miles ſrom Lon- 
don. 

LIE, /. [ie, Fr.] a liquor impregnated 
wich ſome other body, ſuch as ſoap or falt. 

LIE, J. | lige, Sax. ] a deliberate, wilful, 
and criminal falſehood ; a fiction. See Ly X, 
which is the propereſt ſpelling. | 

To LIE, v. z. [/cogan, Sax. ] to be guilty 
of a wilful and criminal falſehocd. 

To LIE, v. u. [preter. I /ay, have Jain, or 
ler, but the laſt preter. is feldom uſed, |] 
gam Sax. ] to reſt horizontally, or with a 
great inclination, upon any thing elſe; to reſt 
* lean upon; to repoſe or be in a bed. To 
lic by, to keep in reſerve; to preſerve. Di- 
vers of which J have yet /ying by me. Boyle. 

lo be placed or ſituated. What Is beyond 
our poſitive idea. Locke, To be in a perſon's 
pover ; to depend on a perſon, uſed with in. 
* Endeavour as much as In the? lien. Duppa. 
T lie in, to be in childbed. Uſed with on, to 
be imputed to. Let it lie on my head.” 
But v hen joined with hands, to be troubleſome 


or tecious, © Thoſe hours that Jie upon their 
ai.” Guardian, of 4 

LIE, {pron 40 J 4. {lef, Sax.] dear or 
delored. | 


My Ii liege. Shak. 

LIEF, [uſually pron. I.] ad. willingly or 

ih. & had as /ief have the foppery o 

lrcedom.““ Shak. ; 
LIEGE, [lege] [Jige, Fr. and ligio, Ital.) 

N bound by ſome feudal tenure; ſubject; 
erde legeman, a ſubject. Sovereign. 

: 0 1 — { Leege) an ancient, populous, large 


in all. The cathedral contains many reliques, 
and has a chapter, whoſe canons. muſt be all 
Gentlemen, or Doctors, or, , as_ fome ſay, 
Princes and Cardinals, or otherwiſe of. great 
note. It is commonly faid of this city, That 
it is the Hell of Women, becauſe they are 
obliged to live a laborious life; the Purgatory 
of Men, becauſe they are almoſt all governed 
by their wives; and the Paradiſe of Monks, 
on account of their rich benefices. This 
place is about 4 miles in circumference, and 
has 150 ſtreets and 16 gates. It is ſeated in a 
very pleaſant valley on the river Maeſe, 15 
miles S. W. of Maeſtricht, 62 S. W. of Co- 
logne, and 65 N. of Luxemburg. Lon. 5, 
40 E. lat. 30. 36. N. 

LIEGE, the biſhoprie of, is bounded on 
the N. by Brabant and Guelderland, on the 
E. by the duchies of Limburg and Juliers ; 
on the S. by Luxemburg and Ardennes; and 
on the W. by Brabant and the county of Na- 
mur. It abpunds in corn and fruits, and con- 
tains mines of iron, lead, and pit-coal, beſides 
quarries of marble. 

148 Lege] /. ſovereign; a ſuperior 
lord. | 

LI'EGEMAN, [ e&geman] ſ. a ſubject. 

LIENTE'RIC, a. belonging to the lientery. 

LIE'NTERY, / | azo and #vrepoy, Gr. J a 
particular kind of looſeneſs, wherein the ſood 
paſſes through the guts with little or no alter - 
ation. 

LI'ER, / [from 1 lie] one that reſts or 
lies down; one that remains concealed. 

LIEU, [pron 4e] . [Fr.] place; room: 
or ſtead; only uſed with in. 

LIEUTE' 2 liftenancy] /. 
[ /ieutenance, Fr. | the office of a lieutenant; 
the body of lieutenants. 

LIEUTE'NANT, [pronounced /ift#nan:} 
. [/ientenant, Fr. ] a deputy, or one that is 
commiſſioned to act for another in his abſence. 
In war, one who holds the next rank to a cap- 
tain, and acts in his ſtead, when abſent, or in- 
capacitated by accidents. 

LIEUTE'NANTSHIP, f[pron. /iftenazt- 
ſhip] ſ. the rank or office of a lieutenant. 

LIFE, / [plural, /ives] CLI, Sax. ] the 
ſtate wherein the ſoul and body are united and 
co-operate ; the preſent ſtate, oppoſed to the 
future; conduct, or the general manner in 
which a perſon behaves with reſpect to virtue 
or vice; the continuance or duration of our 
preſent ſtate ; an exact reſemblance of a living 
form; a ſtate of vegetation, or growing, ap- 
plicd to plants; the general ſtate of mankind. 
Manners. * Arts that poliſh %. Par. Left, 
Spirit; vigour; vivacity. Animal beings. 
« Full nature ſwarms with ie. Thomfon. 
Alſo a written narrative of a perſen's life. 
LI'FE-BLOOD, J. the blood neceſſary to 
life. 


LI 'FEGIVING, 4. having the power to 


| 


ermaiiy, in jhe circle of Weſtphalia, 


0 


ſtrength; jeJune; frigid, or without ſpirit. 


in taking any thing up: we raj/e, in ſetting it 


b thing that ties or binds one thing to another. 


occaſioned in the mind by the view of lumi- 


eye, whereby they become viſible; a ſtate 


e life. _ 

BE ELLESS, 4. deprived of life ; dead. Fi- 
ratively, without yigour, power, force, or 
irit, ** A /ifeleſr king. Prior. 
LFFELESSLY, ad. without vigour or 


LYFELIKE, a. like a living perſon. 

LI/FE-TIME, J the continuance or dura- 
tion of life. 5 | 

LITE-WE/ARY, a: tired of living. 

To LIFT, v. a. [ lyfta, Swed. lofter, Dan.] 
to raiſe from the ground; to heave or hold on 
high ; to raiſe or elevate; to raiſe in eſteem, 
fortune, dignity, Neuter ly, to ſtrive to raiſe 
by an effort of ſtrength. Sy non. We /ift, 


upright, or placing it according to ſome order. 
LIFT. / the act or manner of raifing any 
thing from the ground, or holding it upwards ; 
an effort, or ſtruggle. A dead /ift implies an 
effort to raiſe ſomething that cannot be moved 
with the whole force; and, figuratively, any 
fate of diſtreſs, impotence, or inability. 
LYFTER, /. one that raiſes any heavy 
thing from the ground, one that raiſes any 


thing. 
LI'FTON, a village in Devonſhire, four 
miles E. of Launceſton, in Cornwall. 
LVGAMENT, /. [/igamentum, Lat.] any. 


In Anatomy, a white, tough, ſolid, and in- 
flexible part of the body, whoſe chief uſe is to 
faſten the bones together which are articulated 
for motion. | 
LIGAME/NTAL, or LIGAME/NTOUS, 
4. compoſing, ot of the nature of a ligament. 
LIGA'TION, /. | /igatio, Lat.] the act of 
binding; the tate of being bound. 
LI'GATURE, / | /igatura, low Lat.] any 
thing bound on as a bandage; the act of bind- 
ing ; the ſtate of being bound. 8805 
LIGHT, [/ite] . [ /eobt, Sax. ] that ſenſation 


nous bodies; or that property in bodies, 
whereby they are fitted to excite thoſs ſenſa- 
tions in us; a certain action of luminous bo- 
dies on the medium between them and the 


wherein bodies become viſible; rays proceed- 
ing from a luminous body. Figuratively, il- 
lumination, inſtruction, improvement, or the 
diſcovery of ſomething betore unknown, A 

int of view; a ſituation ; the direction in 
which the light falls. Setting 2 in their 
roper /ights,” Spect. No. 291. Explanation, 
hy 4 1 x of Sing up any &ificult paſ- 
ſage in writings. One part of the text 
could not fail to give /ight to another.“ 
Locke. Any thing uſed to give light in the 
night · time. A perſon of great parts and emi- 
nent abilities, famous for his diſ@veries, and 
the communication of them. 
lights of the age. Sy NOV. Light is the 
origin or commencement of brightneſs; ſplen- 
dor is brightneſs in perſeQion. The intention 
of light is only to make objects viſible ; that 


« One of the 


able and known; /Plender ſhews them 16 4, 
— degree of perfection. We Fare 
light to the ſtars, brightneſs to the moon; ang 
| ſplendor to the ſun. q 
LIGHT, | /it] a. [ leobr, 1 eaſily raiſed, 
or of ſmall weight; not burdenſome to be 
borne, worn, carried, or lifted vp. Pigu- 
ratively, eaſy to be endured. Eafy to be per. 
formed. The taſk was 7ight,” - Dr, 
Active or nimble. < Light of fot”? 2 Som, 
ii. 18, Slight or trifling. A /ipht error.. 
e Not thick or groſs. Light bread.” 
umb. xx. 3. Light fumes,” Dryd. Cay; 
wy trifling ; irregular ; unchaſte. '* A Jiehy 
wife doth make a heavy huſband.” 551. 
Bright, or ſhining ; clear. Tendiag to white, 
applied to colour. A /ight-coloured clay,” 
Wood. | | 
To LIGHT, [7:t] [from /ight, ſubſtantive] 
v. a. to kindle, inflame, or ſet on fire; 0 
give light to. # | 
To LIGHT, [ /;] v. . [/icht, Belg.) to Fill 
upon or meet with by chance, uſed with ape, 
To diſmount, or deſcend. from a horſe or cr. 
riage, .uſed with from, off, and formerly down; 
from alightan, Sax. He /ighted down ſrom 
the chariot,”” 2 Kings, v. 21. To fall, or 
ſtrike. On whomſoever it /ighteth.”* Hes, 
To ſettle; to fix, or reſt, ** Then as a bet 
lights on that and this. Dryd. 
To LUGH PEN,{ /iten] v. u. ¶ lebten, &a. 
to flaſh, applied to the glare of light occaſi 
by the exploſion of combuſtible particles in the 
air, attended with thunder. To fall or lijht, 
uſed with apl. Lord, let thy mercy /igite 
upon us. Com, Pray. a | 
To LI/GHTEN, Then! v. à. [from /izbt, 
ſubſtantive] to illuminate, or make thing 
viſible; to diſperſe any gloom or obſcurity; to 
convey knowledge. Lighten our darknels, 
we beſeech thee, O Lord.” Com. Pray. To 
make leſs heavy, applied to burdens. 
LI'GHTER, [/zer] . a large heavy boat, 
in which ſhips are lightened or unloaded. . 
LI/GHTERMAN, [/iterman} /. one who 
owns or works a lighter, | 
LIGHT- FI/NGERED, [Uite- fingered] a, 
nimble at conveyance z thieviſh. 
LIGHT-FO/OTED, /ite-fite#] a. nimble 
in dancing, or ſwift in $74, | 
LIGHT-HEA'DED, [ /ite-beded] a.|unſtes- 
dy; looſe; thoughtleſs; giddy. In Medi- 
cine, delirious, or diſordered in the mind by 
diſeaſe. x 
| LIGHT-HEA/RTED, [/fte-bdrted] a. gay 
merry ; cheerful. | 5 
LI'GHT-HOUSE, aeg! . an high 
building, at the top of which lights ate hurg 
to guide ſhips at ſea, 5 5 
LI'CHTLESS, [/itele/5] a. dark; wanting 
light. | : 
LUGHTLY, [/itely] ad. without preſſing 
hard; eaſily; without uneaſineſs or affiiChon ; 
cheerfully. e Seeming to bear it lightly. 
Shak. Unchaſtely ; immodeſtly ; nimbly. 
LI'GHT-MINDED, [ /ite-minde4] a. wt 


of brightneſs, to make them clearly diftinguiſh- 


1 unſteady; full of levity. LyGHT- 
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LTCHTNESS, | /itenes] . want of weight; 


vity. 
0 [1'CHTNING, [[itening] I. [ from lighten, 
whence /ightening and lightning] a flath of light 
which accompanies thunder. 

LIGHTS, 22 7 the lungs, or organs by 
which the action of breathing is performed. 
This word is never uſed in the ſingular. i 

LI/GHTSOME, [ /iteſome ] a. luminous ; with 

eat appearance of light; gay 3 airy. ; 
F CHTSOMEN ESS, [liteſameneſs]/. lumi- 
nouſneſs, or the quality of having much light; 
cheerfulneſs ; levity. 

LI'GNEOUS, @. [Lat.] made of wood; re- 
ſembling wood. 

LIGNUM VITE, J. [Lat. the wood 
of life] a very hard wood, called likewiſe 
uaiacum. 

LIKE, a. [lic, Sax ] reſembling or hav- 
ing a reſemblance z equal; of the ſame qua- 
lity or quantity; likely, or in a ſtate that 
ges probable expectations: but this laſt ſenſe 
is improper. . 

LIKE, this ſubſtantive is ſeldom more 
than the adjective uſed elliptically ; te like, 
for tbe like thing, or like perſon | ſome perſon 


kate like to another ſtate. 

LIKE, ad, in the ſame manner; in the 
ſame manner as, Like as a father pitieth 
his children,” Eſal. eiii. 13. In ſuch a 
manner as becomes. Quit yourſelves like 
men.” 1 Sam. iv. 19. Followed by enough, 


: probable, or likely. Like enough it will.“ 
1 Hat. | 

To LIKE, v. a. [lican, Sax. ] to approve 
fy of; to chuſe with ſome degree of preference; 
85 to view with approbation, love, or fondneſs. 
to LFKELIHOOD, or LI'KELINESS, / 
fs, {rom /ike/y] appearance or ſhow ;-reſemblance ; 
To prodadility, or appearance of truth. ; 

LIKELY, @. ſuch as may be liked; ſuch 
rats rm pleaſe by their external appearance 

tobable. : 
who LUKELY, ad. probably. 

To LUKEN, v. a. to repreſent as bearing 
FR one reſemblance ; to compare. 

LI'KENESS, /. reſemblance ;z one that re- 
mble embles another. 


LIXEwWISE, ad. in like manner; alſo; 
ei moreover, ot beſides. Sy NOR. Alſo, 
te: more to number and quantity, its pro- 
fr office being to add and to augment. Lite. 
eis uſed with more propriety when it re- 
* to fimilitude or compariſon ; its particu- 
office is, to denote the conformity and equa- 
id of things, 
LIKING, /.. a ſtate of trial, wherein a per- 
un placed, that he may ſee whether he likes, 


18 approved of. 


Alb, a. adorned with lilies; of the 
diteneſs of. a lily. | 


LILY, / {lilium, Lat. ] a flower ſome 
oy what 
— the fleur. de- Iys, but of various co- 
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or thing reſembling another. Near approach; b 


LTM 


| ardly, © A /ily.livered, action-· taking knave,"* 
agility or nimbleneſs ; inconſtancy ; unchaſtity, Shak. | 


LIMA, a city of S. America, in Peru, of 


which it is the capital, with an archbiſhop's 


ſee, ang an univerfity. It is 4 miles in length, 
and 2 in breadth, and is divided into 8 pa- 
riſhes, and yet it is not populous, The inha< 
 bitants are very debauched, but at the ſame time 
extremely ſuperſtitious, and have a ſtrong be- 
lief in the power of charms. About a fourth 
part of the city are monks and nuns, who 
are not a jot more chaſte than the reſt. It is 
ſeated on a large, pleaſant, fertile plain, on a 
ſmall river, near the ſea. Lon, 68. 45. W. 
lat. 22. 15. 8. | 

LIMB, {Jim,] / [ /im, Sax. and Scot.] a 
member ; a joint of any animal, An edge or 
border, uſed by philoſophical writers; from 


limb, the red and yellow. News, Opt. 


To LIMB, [in] v. a. to aſſume limbs. 
To tear aſunder; to diſmember. 


ſtili. | 
LI'MBED, [#n'd} a. formed with regard 

to limbs © Large-/imb'd.” Pope. 7 5 

LUMBER, 3. Limp, Brit. | flexible; eaſily 


ent, 
LI/MBERNESS, /. the quality of being 
eaſily bent, | 


LI'MBO, { {from /imbus, Lat. Ja middle 


re is nei 
ther pleaſure or pain. Popularly, a priſon ; 


Rate, bordering on hell, in which 


any place of miſery and confinement. 
LI'MBURG, the duchy of, a province of the 
Auftrian Netherlands, bounded on the N. and E- 
by the duchy of Juliers, on part of the E. by 
the territory of Aix-la- Chapelle, and on the S. 
and W. by the territory of Liege, from which 


it is ſeparated by the river Maeſe. It is about 


30 miles in length, and 29 in breadth, 


LIME, /. | /im, Sax. ] any viſcous ſub. 


ſtance ; particularly applied to that which 


is laid on twigs, and catches or ſticks to 
the wings and feet of birds that touch it, 
hence called bird/ime. Matter from which mor. 


tar is made, fo called becanſe uſed in cement. 
LIME, F. in Botany, called likewiſe the 
linden-tree : its wood is uſed by carvers and 
turners. A ſpecies of lemon which grows in 
the Weſt Indies, from /ime, Fr, | 
To LIME, v. a. to ſmear with lime; to 
cement or unite as with mortar. To manure 
ground with lime. Figuratively, to eatangle 
or enſnare. Oh /imedſoul !'' Shak. > 
LUME-KILN, J. a kiln where ſtones are 
burat to lime. : 
LUME-ST ONE, / the ſtone of which lime 
is made. oO | 
LI'ME-WATER, /, a liquor made by 
pouring boiling water on unſlacked lime, and 
racking it off when ſettled. 
LIMIT. /. | /imes, Lat.] a bound; a bor- 
der; the utmoſt extent of any place or ſpace. 
To LIMIT, v. a. [from /imes, Lat. ] to 
confine within certain bounds; to reſtrain ; 


LILY-LIVERED, , white-livered ; cow- 


| 


to circumſcribe, or preſcribe bounds to. To 


n 


limbe, Fr. or limbus, Lat. At its outward 


LI'MBECK, /. [corrupted from alembic] a + 
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II/ MID, a. [ limpidas, Lat.] clear; pure; 
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LIN 
reſtrain, or confine the ſenſe, applied to words 
chat have various ſignifications. 

LI'MITARY, a. placed at the limits or 
boundaries as à guard. 

-LIMITA'TION, FJ. reſtriction; reſtraint. 

LUMMINGTON, a town in Hampſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, ſeated on a hill, near 
the ſea, and ſends 2 members to parliament. 
Ic is 894 miles S. W. of London. 

To LINN, v. a. [eriuminer, Fr.] to draw 
or paint any ching; to colour or illuminate 
in ptints and maps; to paint in water colours, 
in crayons, oil colours, &c. 

LIMNER, /. { corrupted from enlumincur, 
Fr.] a painter, or one who draws portraits 
trom the life. | 

LYMOUS, a. { limeſts, Lat.] muddy or ſlimy. 

LIMP, 4. { /impio, Ital.] vapid, or having 


no taſte. 

To LIMP, v. . [/impen, Sax. ] to halt; 
to walk lamely. a 

LI'MPET, / a kind of ſhell-fiſh. 


tranſparent. 
- LYMPIDNESS, / the quality of being 
tranſparent, applied to ſtreams. 
LI/MPINGLY, ad. in a lame or halting 
manner. | 
 LI'MY, a. [from /ime] containing lime. 
Viſcous or glutinous. 
- LYNCH-PIN, /. an iron pin that keeps 
the wheel on the axle-tree. 
LINCOLN. | Linker | the capital of Lin- 
colnſhire, with a market on Fridays, It is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the fide of a hill, on the 


17H = IN 
ſoil of the N. and W. parts is ' 
and abounds in corn and wed, 
and S. parts are not ſo proper for corn; but 
then they ſupply them with fiſh and fow! in 
great plenty, particularly ducks and geeſe. 
Lincoln is the principal town. 

LI'NCTUS, . | from lingo, Lat.] a medi. 
cine, ſo called becauſe licked up by the tongue, 
LINDEN, /. { /ind, Sax. | the lime- tree. 

LI/NDSEY, a village in Suffolk, 19 miles 
E. of Ipſwich. 
LINE, /. [ linea, Lat.] quantity extended 
in length only, without breadth or thickneſs, 
any extenſion, conſidered only with regard to 
length; a ſlender ſtring; a thread extended a 
a guide or rule; the ſtring that ſuſtains the 
hook in angling; a lineament or mark in the 
face; a ſingle row of letters written or printed 
from one margin to the other. . Rank, in the 
Army. A work thrown up, or a breach, ap. 
plied to fortification. Extenſion; a limit, 
Geography, the equator, or equinoctial line. 
In Pedigree, progeny ; family, or relations, 
conſidered as aſcending or deſcending, In the 
plural, a letter, or any compoſition written by 
an author. I read your ines. 

To LINE, v. a. | /inum, Lat.] to cover cn 
the inſide, 

LI'NEAGE, /. [ /inage, Fr.] race; proge- 
ny.; family. a 

LI'NEAL, a. [ /inea/is, Lat.] compoſed of 
lines delineated. Deſcending directly, the 
ſon from the father, &c. applied to genealoyy. 
Allied by direct deſcent. 

LINEALLY, ad. in a direct line, liel 


river Witham, which divides into ſeveral 
ſtreams, and waters the lower part of the city, 


to pedigree. 


LUNEAMENT, A [ /ineamentum, Lat. fe 


over which there are divers bridges. It had ture; or any mark either in the face or forn, 


formerly 30 churches, which are now reduced 
to 24, beſides the cathedral, or minſter. It is 
well built, and well inhabited, and the ſhops, 
are well furniſhed with commodities. It is a 
biſkop's ſee, whoſe dioceſe is the largeſt in 
England. The cathedral is one of the moſt 
ſuperb ſtructures of this kind in England, and 
the country to the N. may be ſeen for 530 miles 
diſtance. The great bell, called Tom of Lin- 


which diſtinguiſnes one perſon from anc» 
ther. | FA 
LI'NEAR, a. [ /inearis, Lat.] compoſed of 
lines; having the form of lines. 
LINEA'TION, /. [ /ineatio, Lat.] a draught 
or appearance of a line or lines. 


LINEN, /. [/inum, Lat.] cloth made of 


hemp or flax. 


LI/NEN, 4. { /ineus, Lat.] made of linen; 


coln, requires 15 able men to ring it. It has 
the tifle of an earldom, and ſends 2 members 
to parliament. It is a county of itſelf, whoſe 
liberties extend 20 miles In circumference. It 
is 233 miles N. of London. 
LI'NCOENSHIRE, a county of England, 
75 miles in length, and 44 in breadth, bound- 
ed on the E. by the German Ocean, on the 
W. by Nottinghamſhire, on the N. by York- 
ſhire, and on the S. by Rutlandſhire, North- 
amptonſhire, and Cambridgeſhire. It contains 
631 pariſhes, and g1 market-towns, whereof 
5 fend members to parliamem; which, with 
& for the county, make 12 in all. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Humber, the Trent, the 
Witham, the Nire, the Welland, the Ank- 
ham, and the Dun. It is divided into three 
parts, Lindſay, Keſteven, and Holland: thy 
air of this laſt is unwholeſome and foggy, on 


account of the fens and large marſhes, The 


reſembling linen in whiteneſs. 
LINEN-DRAPER, / {from Lien, ani 
druper, of drap, Fr. cloth] a perſon who felly 
linen. See DATE R. * 
LI'NFIELD, a village in Suſſex, 8 miles 
S. of Eaſt Grinſtead. 
LING, /. [Ang. Ifl.] a kind of heath ; 4 
kind of ſea-fiſh uſually dried and ſalted, from 
' linghe, Belg. 
| LING, "che termination, borrowed from 
the Saxons, commonly implies diminution! 
and is derived from Lein, Teut. little: =_ 
 enapling, Sax. from cræp, Sax. A boy, <a ny 
alittle boy; kitling, is a little kitten. "I 
times it denotes quality, and is then, 2 
ding to Skinner, derived from lingen, le 1 
to belong: thus ſuck/ing, donotes the . 
an infant that ſucks ; _ e che gi 
lity of a perſon who works for hire. 
| Ts LUNGER, v. #, {from Go Se 
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1 10 
remain long in a ſtate of languor or pain, 
Figuratively, to heſitate, of be in a ſurpriſe. 
To wait long in ex pectation or uncertainty ; to 
remain long in any ſtate, as loath to leave it; 
to be long in producing an eftect. 3 

LI'NGERER, J. one who does any thing 
in ſuch a manner as to protract the time, or 
do it as ſlowly as he can. 
LINGERINGLY, ad. in a tedious or de- 

laying manner. | 
| LINGO, / [Port.] language; tongue; or 
ſpeech; a low word. EY 

LINGUADE'NTAL, a. in Grammar, ap- 
plies to the Nef x Si by the joint action 

the tongue and teeth. 
; LINGUIST, . [from lingua, Lat. ] a per- 
ſon ſkilled in languages. 

LIYNIMENT, /. [/inimentum, Lat.] an 
oiutment of any medicine that may be ſpread 
or ſmeare l over a ſore. : 

LINING, /. {from /ine, the verb] the inner 
covering of any thing. 

LINK, /.-a fingle ring of a chain; any 
| thing doubled, or forming a loop reſembling 
the ring of a chain; any thing that connects; 
chain. In Reaſoning, a fingle part of a ſe- 
ries or chain of conſequences ; a propoſition, 
Joiacd to x foregoing and foRowing propoſi- 

tion, a ſeries. 

To LINK, v. 4. to connect or join together, 
as the links of a chain. Figuratively, to 
unte in concord or friendſhip; to connect, 
generally uſed with together. 

LENK-BOY, J. a boy that carries a torch, 
er lin, to light perſons in the night. | 

LINLITHGOW, a town of Scotland, in 
the county of Lothian, capital of a territory of 
the ſame name, with the title of an earldom ; 
remarkable for its antiquity, lake, park, and 


\ of byal palace, Gniſhed by king James I. It is 
10 miles W. ot Edinburgh. 
81 LINLITHGOW, a ſhire of Scotland, 
wich ſends two members to parliament ; one 
10 br the durghs of Linlithgow, &c. and one for 
lhe burghs of Queensferry, &c. 
2  LINNET, / [ Inet, Fr.] a ſmall ſinging 
"1% 200u; the ſize of a ſparrow, covered with 
and dropcith feathers. | 
fel LUNSEED, / [corrupted from /intſced] 
le seed of flax. © 
nile LINSLY-WO'OLSEY, @. made of linen 
ind wool mixed together. Figuratively, vile, 
hi 2 Dean, compounded of different and unſuitable 
from paris, mongrel, | | 
LINSTOCK, /. a ſtaff of wood with a 
from much at the end, uſed by gunners in firing 
1950 Cannon, ] 
- thus NT, J \ iinteum, Lat. ] the ſoft ſubſtance 
plies Aled wat; linen ſcraped into a ſoft woolly 
Some⸗ #22C*, uled by ſurgeons to lay on wounds. 
coorl- . TEL, J L eee, Fr. ] the upper part of 
Teut "2 frame, crofling the two upright pots. 
tate of WY TON, s torn of Cambridgeſhire, with 


* 
* 


Abet on Taurſdays, 483 miles N. by E. 


} * | Py 
HUN, / ces, Lat.] the fierceſt and moſt 
au mous of will deaſts. | 


by 
A 


„ 
LI'ONESS, /, a ſhe-lion. By 
LI'ON-HEA'RTED, a. of undaunted 
courage, like a lion. : * 

LIP, /. | Jippe, Sax. ] the edge or outward 
part of the mouth ; that muſculous part Which 
ſhuts and covers the mouth, both above and 
below. Figuratively, the edge of any thing. 
To make a lip, is to hang the lip, in anger and 
contempt. | 

LI/PHOOK, a village in Hampſhire, in the 
road from London to Portſmouth, 8 miles 
N. E. of Petersfield. yn 

LIPO/THYMOUS, @. [Aer and 05g 
Gr. ] fainting. 5 

LIPO'THYMY, / [NeireννꝭGlʃ Gr. ] in 
Medicine, a ſudden diminution or failure of 
the animal and vital functions; a ſwoon or 
fainting fit. 

EI'PPED, 2. having lips, 

LI'PPITUDE, / Tlippleude, Lat, ] bleared. 
neſs of the eyes. f 

LI'P WISDOM, /. an appearance of wiſdom 
in diſcourſe without practice. All is but 
lip-wuiſdom which wants experience. Sidney. 

LIQUA'TION, / | /iquatio, Lat.] the act 
of melting; capacity of being melted. 

To LVQUATE, v. x, [ /iquo, Lat. ] to melt 
or turn into liquor, 

LIQUEFA'CTION, F. [ liguefa&is, Lat.] 
the act of melting; the ſtate th body melted, 
. LIQUEFTABLE, a. [from ligquefy] capa- 
ble of being melted. | 
To LYQUEFY, v. a. [/iquefacio, Lat.] to 
melt, applied to fire. To diſſolve, applied to 
liquor. ; 
LUVQUID, a. [| /quidus, Lat.] fluid, or 
giving way to the ſlighteſt touch. Soft or 
clear, applied to found. In Grammar, pro- 
nounced without any harſkneſs, and applied zo 
the conſonants /, n, , and yr. 
LUQUID, /. a body which has the pro- 
perty of fluidity, and of wetting ether bodies 
immerged in it. Wo | : 
To LYQUIDATE, v. 2. to clear away or 
leſſen debts. In Commerce, to make bills 
current and payable. 
LIQUPDITY, / ſubtility. LS 
LI'QUIDNESS, /½ the quality of having 
its parts eaſily put in motion, and adhering to 
any thing immerged, 
LI'QUOR, | pronounced /i#vr | ſ. liquor, 
Lat, ] any thing liquid ; generally applied to 
ſomething which has ſome inebriating or in- 
tox ĩcating ingredients ſteeped in it, 
To LVQUOR, v. 4. to drench or moiſten. 
LYQUORICE, /. a ſweet root uſed in 
medicine, i 
LI'SRON, the capital of the kingdom of 
Portugal, lately a large, rich, ſtrong, cele- 
brated city, and one of the principal of Eu- 
rope, with an archbiſhop's fee, an univerfity, 
a tribunal of the inquifition, a ſtrong caſtle, 
and a harbour 12 miles in length. The 
quares, the public buildings, the palaces, 
and every other part, were very magnificent; 
dut it was almoſt totally deſtroyed by an earth- 
quake on November 1, 1755, and is not yet 


7 


1 entirely 
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entirely rebuilt. The harbour will contain plication uſed in public worſhip to appeaſe the 


ſeveral thouſand ſail of ſhips, which ride in 


the greateſt ſafety ; and the city, being viewed | tues which a perſon wants. 


from the ſouthern ſhore of the river, afforded 


vents for both ſexes. It is ſeated on the river 
Tagus, 10 miles from the mouth of it, 188 


8 


l of 


wrath of the Deity, and to requeſt thoſe vir. Fuſedly togetl 

| : To LI'TT 

LITCHFIELD, a city of Staffordſhire, applied to ſw 

à beautiful proſpect, as the buildings roſe with two markets, on Tueſdays and Saturdays. confuſed and 
gradually one above another. There were It is a city and county of itſelf, and is ſeated with ſtraw to 
o, ooo houſes, 200, ooo inhabitants, 49 pariſh-|in a pleaſant champaign country; is divided LITTLE, 
churches, beſides the cathedral, and 40 con- from the cloſe and cathedral, which are joined Hel, Sax. ] | 
together by two bridges and cauſeways; ig der, dignity, 

well built, indifferently large, and contains LITTLE, 


W. by N. of Seville, and 265 8. by W. of 
Madrid. Lon. 8. 5. W. lat. 38. 42. N. 
LIsLETpron. Lie] a large, rich, handſome, 
and ſtrong town of French Flanders, of which 
it is the capital, with a ſtrong caſtle, and a 
citadel built by Vauban, and ſaid to be the 
fineſt in Europe as well as the belt fortified. 
The large ſquare and the public buildings 
are very handfome; and they have manu- 
faftures of filks, cambrics, and camblets, 
as well as other ſtuffs, which have been 
brought to great perfection. It is ſeated on 
the river Duele, 14 miles W. of Tournay, 32 
S. W. of Ghent, 37 N. W. of Mons, and 130 
N. of Paris. Lon. g. 9. E. lat. 50. 38. N. 
LISMORE, one of the Weſtern Iflands of 
Scotland, ſeated at the mouth of the bay of 
Lochyol, in Argyleſhire. It is eight miles 
long and two broad, and the ſoil is pretty 
fertile. It was formerly the reſidence of the 
biſhops of Argyle. 
To LISP, v. n. {| hliſp, Sax. ] to ſpeak with 
too frequent an appli ation of the tongue to 
the teeth or palate. 
LISP, /. ſpeaking with too frequent ap- 
plication of the tongue to the teeth or palate. 
LI'SPER, /. one who ſpeaks liſpingly. 
LIST, /. [ie, Fr.] a roll or catalogue. 
Incloſed ground, in which tilts are run, and 
combats fought; from /ice, Fr, hence to ener 
rhe lifts is to contend with a perſon, either 
with bodily ſtrength, or by diſputation and ar- 
gument. A ſtrip on the extremities of cloth; 
2 border'; from 3 Lat. Deſire; willing- 
neſs; choice; from Iyſtan, Sax. 
To LIST, vb. u. [7 an, Sax. ] to chuſe or 
deſire ; to be diſpoſed or inclined to. 
To LIST, v. a. [from I, a roll] to en- 
liſt or regiſter. To retain and enrol as ſoldiers 
or ſailors. To hearken to; from Iten. 


LI'STED, a. ſtriped; marked with lines 


or ſtreaks of different colours. 


LIST EL, F. in Architecture, is a ſmall|conteit in law. 
band or kind of rule in the moulding; alſo the 


ſpace between the channelings of pillars. 


or give attention to. 


LI'STENER), 4 one who hearkens or at- putable ; controvertible, 


tends to what another ſays, 


LI'STLESS, 4. without any inclination or] manner ; in a manner which ſhews a fondoels 
determination to one thing more than another; [of law-ſuits. 


careleſs; heedleſs. . 


LIUSTLESSLY, ad. without thought or ſition; a fondneſs for de 


attention, 


_ - LYSTLESSNESS, /. inattention ; diſre- by horſes, containing a 


gard ;, want of deſire. 


Jof law. 
To LISTEN, v. a. [ blyftan,Sax. ]tohearken 


three pariſh churches beſides the cathedral, 
which is a handſome ſtructure, Here is a 
free grammar-ſchool and two- hoſpitals, and 
it is much frequented by the better ſort of 
people. It is 1184 m. N. W. of London. This, 
together with Coventry, is the ſee of a biſhop, 


or portion; a 
| any thing. 8 
times ſignifie 
other times v 
whereas that 
bigneſs, and fi 


LYTERAL, a. [| /iteralis, Lat.] according LITTLE, 
to its primary and moſt obvious ſenſe, oppoſed tity; not muc 
to figurative. Following the letter, or word LI'TTLE) 
for word, applied to tranſlations. Conſiſting fize; meanneſ 
of letters. 5 LI'TURG] 
© LITERALLY, ad. according to the pri. rayers uſed it 
mary and obvious ſenſe of words, oppoſed to ae was | 


figuratively. With cloſe adherence to the 
words or ſenſe of an original, applied to 
tranſlations. 

LITERA'TI, / [Ital.] the learned. It 
has no fingular. | 
LI'TERATURE, /. | /iteratura, Lat] 
learning; erudition. 

LFTHARGE, / [H ytbarg yrum, Lat.] lad 
vitrified either with or without copper. 
LITHE, a. | /ithe, Sax. ] pliant; eafly beat. 
LI'THENESS, /. the quality of deng 
pliant or eafily bent. 

LI'THER, «@. [from /ithe] ſoft; pliant; 
of little or no reſiſtance. Bad; ferry ; corrupt. 
LITHOMANCY, /. | if; and parts, 
Gr.] prediction, or the art of foretelling by 
ſtones. : 
LITHONTRI'PTIC, a. [CNet and 5e, 
Gr.] Medicines which have the power of dil- 
ſolving the ſtone in the bladder or kidnies, 
LITHO'/TOMIST, /. [N and ius, 
Gr. ] a ſurgeon who extracts the ſtone by cut- 
ting or opening the bladder. 
LITHO'TOMY, / [Aide and ri, Ct.] 
the art or practice of cutting for the ſtone. 
LI'TIGANT, /, [ /itigans, Lat.] one en- 
gaged in a law-ſuit, : 
LI'TIGANT, 4. engaged in a law-ſuit. 


cookrmed in p 
for the mornin 
in the ſame 
ſent, excepting 
and abſolution 
Lord's Prayer, 
commandments 
was made wit! 
water; and in 
militant, than] 
wonderful grar 
Bleſſed Virgin, 
ſtles, and mart 
were commend 
to this the conſe 
Joined as a part 
leſt out, petitic 
might be to us 
the beloved Se 
the form of th 
forehead, anot! 
with an adjurat 
bim; aſter whi 
times in the 
ſprinkled. Bef 
monies were orr 
is ſuppoſed, ii 
tered at the ſoli 


To LITIGATE, v. a. . {/itigo, Lat.] bbs, / 
. uled by auguts, 
LITIGA'TION, /. [itigatio, Lat. a ſut lo LIVE, 2 


bort, 2s in if 0! 
a ate wherein 1 
and do operate | 
Manner with r 
happineſs or m 
Followed by ev, 
lie ame houſe 
ported; to feed. 
2 VE, 4. [t. 
e quick : h; 
dr net extinguiſh 

AELIHO. 
leppurt of liſe; 


LITI'GIOUS, 4. {/itigieux, Fr.] quan: 
ſome; wrangling ; fond of going to law; dil» 


LITI'GIOUSLY,- ad. in a quarrelome 


LITI'GIOUSNESS, f a wrangling dilps« 

te or law-ſu'ts. 

LITTER, / [ /itiere, Fr.] a carriage bunt 
bed; the ftraw la 


under animals or plants. A breed of yeune. 


LI'TANY, / [Ma, Gr. ] a general ſup- generally applied to thoſe of wa 
| . | 


] Lord's Prayer, In the communion, the ten 

commandments were omitted; the offertory 
j was made with bread and wine mixed with 

vater; and in the prayer for Chriſt's church 
| militant, thanks were given to God for his 
ö wonderful grace declared in his ſaints, in the 

Bleſſed Virgin, the patriarchs, prophets, apo- 
ti ſtles, and martyrs; and the ſaints departed 
" were commended to God's mercy and peace : 
* to this the conſecratory prayer, now uſed, was 
by joined as a part, only with ſome words now 

leſt out, petitioning that the bread and wine 
20 might be to us the body and blood of Jeſus, 
i the beloved Son, &c, In baptiſm, beſides 

tte form of the croſs made on the child's 
_ forchead, another was made on his breaſt, 
* v.th an adjuration of the devil to go out of 


| ſuit To LIVE, v. a. [pronounced with the : 
bon, as in if or gift] | Iyfian, Sax. | to be in 
rel · a ſfate wherein the ſoul and body are united, 
. dil- an! do operate together; to paſs life in any 
— with regard to habit, good or ill, 
ſome "appineſs or miſery; to continue in life. 
dnefs Followed by 20th, to converſe or continue in 
ti ame houſe with another, To be ſup-| 
giſpo« pred; to feed. 
ö. a LIVE, a. [the 1 pronounced long, as in 
dorte * uick : having life; active. Burning, 
x laid ® 5! crtinguiſbed, applied to fire. | 
cunts LVELIHOOD. . [from lively and hood] 
Any Abart of life; maintenance; ſufficient to 


LIV 
yumber of things thrown careleſsly or con- 
together. n f 
TER. v. a. to bring forth young, 
applied to ſwine. To cover with things in a 
— and 3 manner; to ſupply cattle 
with ſtraw to lie on. 
117 TLE, a. [compar. /ef, ſuper lat. leafs) 
[/yel, Sax. ] ſmall in quantity, quality, num- 
ignity, or importance. 
ITI E. / a mall ſpace; a ſmall part 
or portion; a Night affair; not much; ſearce 
| .ny thing. SYNow. The word /iztle ſome- 
times ſignifies only want of bigneſs, and at 
other times want of greatneſs in every ſenſe ; 
whereas that of ſmall is the oppoſite only to 
bigneſs, and ſuppoſes ſome kind of length. 
LITTLE, ad. in a ſmall degree or quan- 
tity ; not much. 
LI'TTLENESS, /, ſmallneſs of bulk or 
f:e; meanneſs ; want of grandeur or dignity. 
LITURGY, /. [aerrepyia, Gr. ] a form of 
rayers uſed in public worſhip, The Engliſh 
Gs was firſt compoſed, approved, and 
cookrmed in parliament anno 1.548, the offices 
for the morning and evening prayer being then 
in the ſame form as they ſtand at pre- 
ſent, excepting that there was no eonſeſſion 
and abſolution, the office beginning with the 


im; after which the child was dipped three 
limes in the font, if well, but otherwiſe 
ſprinkled. Beſides theſe, ſome other cere. 
monies were omitted in the office for the ſick, 
3 15 ſuppoſed, in 1551, when the form was al- 
tered at the ſolicitation of Calvin. 

LITUUS, / [Lat.] in Medals, the ſtaff 
uled by augurs, in ſhape of a biſhop's croſfier. 


. 
ſupply the neceſſaries of life, 
LI'VELINESS, /. appearance of life; vis 
vacity; activity; ſprightlineſs. 
LI'VELONG, 4. tedious; laſting; duras 


dle. 

LIVELILV, or LITVELV, ad: in a briſk; 
vigorous, and active manner. With a ſtrong 
reſemblance, applied to deſeription or painting. 

LI/VELY, a. briſk ; vigorous; gay; airy 3 
vivacious; nearly repteſentihy life. 

LI'VER, [/iver] ſ. one who is alive, or 
continues in lite; one who lives in any parti- 
cular manner with reſpect to virtue, vice, ap- 
pineſs, or miſery; In Anatomy, a large and 
pretty ſolid maſs of a dark-red colour, a little 
inclined to yellow, fituated immediately un- 
der the diaphragm, partly in the right hypo- 
chondrium, ind partly in the epigaſtrium : its 
uſe is to purify the maſs of blood, by ſecreting 
the bilious humours it contains, 

LI'VER-COLOUR, /. a dark red colour. 

LI'VER- GROWN, a. having a great overs 
grown liver, 

LIVERPOOL. See Lev.rxyoorL. 

LI/VERWORT, / There is a very beau- 
tiful flower of this name, which is called p 
tica in Lat, from its reſembling the lobes of 
the liver: befides which, there are two 
plants called lichen. That called aſh-coloured 
ground liverwort is reckoned a great ſpecific 
for curing the bite of a mad dog. o 

LI'VERY, /. [from /ivrer, Fr.] in Law, 
the act of giving or taking poſſeſſion; a releaſe 
from a watdſhip; the writ by which poſſeſſion 
is obtained; the ſtate of being kept at a certairi _ 
ratez <lothes given to ſervants; any particus 
lar dreſs, To fand at livery, applied to horſes, 
ſignifies to be kept in a public table, where 
they are ſupplied with food, 

LUVERYMAN, /. a ſervant who wears 
clothes of a particular colour, which are given 
him by his maſter, In London, a citizen who 
wears a gown at public cavalcades, and has a 
liberty of voting for the members that repre< 
ſent the city in parliament, &c. 

LIVES, /. the plural of LIE. 

LI'VID, a. | /ividus, Lat. ] difcoloured with 
a blow; black and blue, 

LIVI'DITY, / [ /vidite,Fr. }diſcolouration 
cauſed by a blow; a black and blue colour. 
LI'VING, /, ſupport ;. maintenance; live- 
lihood ; the benefice of a clergyman. 
LIVING, à. | from Ive] in a ſtate of mo- 
tion or vegetation, alive; or enjoying life. 
LUVVINGLY, ad. in a living ſtate. 
LI'VRE, /. [Fr. ] a French money of ac- 
count, conſiſting of 20 fols, each ſol cntain- 
ing 12 deniers; 10d. ſterling. 

LIXIVIAL, a. | from /ixivium, Lat.] im- 
pregnated with ſalts ; like a /ixiviam ; obtained 
by calcining vegetables, and mixing their aſhes 
with water; belonging to ley. 

LIXUVIATE, or LIXI'VIOUS, a. [Lai 
vicurx, Fr.] made from burnt vegetables, and 
extracted by lotion or waſhing. 


| 


LIXt'v , 5 [Lat] ley 3 water im- 
pregnated with ſalts or aſhes. 
P46  IV/ZARD, 


LUC 


L1'ZARD, [i/arde, Fr.] a ſmall creeping {en condition of his returning it at a certa'n 


Creature of a green colour, with four legs, 


Arabia, a cubit long. In America they are 
eaten by the natives of Peru; as appears by 
Don Juande Ulloa's travels. 

LIY'ZARD, the moſt ſouthern promontory 
of England, Which is not above 36 miles 
from the Land's end in Cornwall, and 12 8. 
of Helſton. From hence the ſhips uſually take 
their departure, when they are bound to the 
weſtward. | 
ILL. D [legum doctor] an abbreviature, ſig- 
nifying doctoi of the civil and canon laws. 

LO! interje&. | Sax. ] look ! fee ! behold! 

LOACH, [Vic] /. ¶ /othe, Fr. ] a very dainty 
fiſh, with enly one fin on the back, that 
breeds in little and clear brooks or, rills : it 
grows not above a finger long, and is of a 
thickneſs proportionable to its length; and its 
mouth, like the barbel's, is under its noſe. 

LOAD, [734] /. {hlade, Sax. |] a burden; a 
weight, or lading; as much weight as any 
perſon or animal can bear. Figuratively, any 
thing that depreſſes, applied to the mind, 

LOAD, L more properly /ode] /. | /ode, Sax. 
the leading vein in a mine. 

To LOAD, [IId] v. a. to put goods on 
board a ſhip, or burden on a man or a beaſt 
of carriage. Figuratively, to encumber or 
embarraſs, To charge, applied to a gun, or 
other fire-arms. - To make grievous, _ 

LO'ADER, [Lader] /. a perfon who puts 


unwilling ; not inclining ; averſe 


ſtupid perſon. 


time, 
reſembling a crocodile ; there are ſome in 


LOATH pronounced 4/5] a. [aib, g ] 
To-LOATHE, [the] v. a. ts las, 
with great diſguſt Rare 4 : to gar 

with v THER =I 2 

LO ATHER“ILCLISther] ſ. one who 
any thing with 3 on 

LO'ATHFUL, [eth] a. full of abhor. 
rence, or hating ; abhorred or hated. 

LO'ATHINGLY, | /zthingly) ad. in 3 
— _ 1 Kae or hatred. 

A „ Lathneſt] J. unwilling. 
neſs ; reluctance; diſlike. 4] 7 2 

LO'ATHSOME, | /5:h/ome} a. abhorred; 
deteſted ; cauſing ſatiety, diſguſt, or nauſe. 
ouſneſs. f 55 

LOAVES, [/5vez] /. the plural ef Loay, 

LOB, /. Lappe, Teut. ] an heavy, dull, or 
Lob's-pound, a priſon; the 
ſtocks ; or a place of confinement, 

To LOB, v. a.. [from the ſubſtantive] i 
let fall in a clowniſh manner, 

LO'BBY, /. [/aube, Teut.] a porch « 
opening before a room. 

LOBE, F. | /obe, Fr.] a diviſion, or diſtind 
part: uſually applied to the two parts int 
which the lungs are divided, arid likewiſe to 
the tip of the ear. 


LO'BSTER, /. | /obſeer, Sax. ] a ſbell. ih, 


which when caught. is blackiſh, but when 
boiled is red, a cant-word for a foot ſoldier, 


deck up, to f 
100 CKE 
with a lock 
LO'CKE 
any- catch o 
other ornam 
LO'CKR 
LOCOMC 
the power or 
LOCOMC 
Lat.] changi 
moving from 
LO'CUST 
ſomewhat rel 
fiderably larg 
very deſtruCti) 
which are he 
ſpecies, and 
pared to an a 
tures, they a 
and Dr. Pococ 
Teypt, that t 
thoſe parts. 
LO'CUTIC 
of ſpeech uſed 
LOCUTOF 
in religious hot 
ot monks, friat 
To LODGE 
with 2 houſe 
to afford dwell 
duell in the! 


place, fix, or pl 
lence for a ni 
LODGE, /. 
foreit ; any ſma 
LODGEME 
Unulation, or 
£.ace, In Forti 
by an army; 
wWers's, 

.O DGER, 
Ment hired in ti 
Vives any whet 
LIYDGING, 
0! another; a 
lein; harbour 


the freight on board a ſhip, or a burden on] LO BULE, / a ſmall lobe. 
- man, beaſt, or in a carriage. LOCAL, 4. [Dlecus, Lat.] having the pto- 
LO AD—SMAN, [In . from lædan, | perties of a place; relating to place; being in 
Sax. ] a pilot, or a perſon that conducts into, |a particular place; confined or appropriated is 
and out of harbours. any particular place. 
LOA'DSTAR, /. [more preperly, as writ-j LOCA'LITY, /. exiſtence in place; rela- 
ten by Mandeville, /od:far ; from lædan, Sax, | tion of place or diſtance, 
to lead] the pole-ſtar, ſo called from its lead-| LO'CALLY, ad. with reſpect to place. 
| ing and guiding manner, LOCA'TION, /. [/ecatio, Lat.] fituation 
7 * LO'ADSTONE, [properly /od:ffene, or | with reſpect to place; the act of placing; tix 
5 loading flone; from lædan, Sax. to lead, and | ſtate of being placed. 
'F fone] /. the magnet; a peculiar rich iron ore, LOCH, | pron. /5&] /. [Scot.] a lake. In 
. tound in large maſles, of a deep iron grey, Medicine, a compoſition of a middle eonſilt- 
i 
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when freſh broken, and often tinged with a | ence between a ſyrup and a ſoft eleQuary, uſed 


1 browniſh or reddiſh colour: it is very heavy, in diſeaſes of the lungs, and ron. lock, LOFT 

i and is remarkable for attracting iron, and) LO'CHIA, [Ls]! / Fra, Gr. | ths * 5 70 4 

giving it an inclination or direction towards evacuations conſequent on a delivery. : bold oule 
"x he north. LOCHMA'BEN, a town of Scotland, in 100 Ty ; 
f f LOAF, [/] /. [plural leaves} [HF, Sax.] the county of Annandale, 15 miles N. E. al dance wi. 
15 2 maſs of bread baked; it is diſtinguiſhed from | Dumfries. ; 4 rel "ny | 
oſt | a cake by its thickneſs. - Any maſs into which! LOCK, /. loc, Sax. | an inſtrament u : ina pi 
[| a body is wrought. {ſprings and bolts, uſed for the ſecunty . LV'FTINESS 
8 LOAM, | /zn:] /. lam, Sax, ] the common | doors, drawers, &c. the part of a gun 7 the . 

| earth, conſiſting of clay with a mixture off which fire js ſtruck ; a quantity of 3 Wile or has OM 
N land in it; che black earth called mould; a; wool hanging together; a tuft or ſmall rr o rryö tin 
| reddiſh earth uſed in making bricks ; a kind | tity of hay. In a river, a place where W rom the ere 2 
| of mortar made of the beſt earth, by temper | waters are confined by floodgates, to {well 7 l ee ; 
1 ing it with water, ſtraw, &c, . increaſe the natural depth and force of 1 n 0 Lang 
1 To LOAM, Cam] v. a. to ſmear with ſtream, in order to render it navigable. „ 3 wil 
1 loam, marl, or clay; to cover with clay. place where thieves carry or hide ux be % A ee, n 
5 LO“ AM x, [ /zmey | 4. marly, or clayey. An hoſpital, where none but perſons a te LOG, / 75 * 
1 LOAN, (In] /. LGlen, Sax. ] any thing wich the venereal diſeaſe are admitted. door of wood. 
F lent ; the intereſt, premium, or conſideration} To LOCK, wv, a. to ſhut or faſten a 4 Tm 3 
J far money lent; any thing given ta another &c. by turning the key round in a lock. * 6 SD . g 


* . 


LOG 


, to ſhut up, or confine, To cloſe. 
i CKER, 7 any thing that is faſtened 

ich 4 lock 3 a drawer. _ 3 

LO'CKET, /. [{ognet, Fr.] a ſmall lock; 
any. catch or ſpring to faſten a necklace, or 
other ornament. 2.5 ; 

LO'CK RAM, JF. a kind of coarſe linen. 

LOCOMO'/TION, /. [ lacs and motus, Lat. 

ower or action of changihg place. 

LOCOMO!TIVE, 32. Cle and moves, 
Lal.] changing place; having the power of 
moving from one place to another. 

LO'CUST, /. Lecita, Lat.] an animal 
ſomew hat reſembling a graſshopper, but con- 
dderably larger, and of a browniſh colour, 
very deſtructive to vegetables, moving in herds, 
which are headed by a particular. one of the 
ſpecies, and therefore not inelegantly com- 
pared to an army. According to the Scrip- 
tures, they are very numerous in the Eaſt; 
1nd Dr. Pocock informs us, in his travels into 


# 


thoſe parts, 

L0'CUTION, / {:cutio, Lat.] the manner 
oi ſpeech uſed in any country. 

LOCUTORY, /. [ locutorium) Lat.] a hall 
in religious houſes, appointed for the meeting 
of monks, friars, &c. to converſe together. 

To LODGE, v. a. | /ogiax, Sax. ] to ſupply 
with 2 houſe to dwell in for a certain time ; 
to afford dwelling, or admit a perſon to lie or 
duell in the ſame houſe. Figuratively, to 
place, fix, or plant. Neuterly, to take up re- 
«Jence for a night. 

LUDGE, J., a ſmall houſe in a park or 
foreit ; any ſmall houſe or habitation. 

LODGEMENT, . [| logement, Fr.] ac- 
cumulation. or the act of putting in a certain 


ſite pace. In Fortification, an encampment made 
; by an army ; the poſſeſſion of an enemy's 
ation 8 DES 

. the 1.0 DGER, J. one who lives in an apart- 
, nent hired in the houſe of another; one that 
„ In Eüdes any where. 

hiſt LYDGING, / rooms hired in the houſe 
, uſed 0 another; a place of reſidence; a place to 
' 12103 harbour or covert. 

] th LOFT, / Aft, Brit.] a floor; the higheſt 


fone ia koule z rooms in the higheſt part of 
6 dULUING, 

LUTTILY, ad. on high; in a place at 
diſtance from the ground upward. Figu- 
Plyely, in a proud, haughty manner; ſub- 


0 FTIXESss, J. height or diſtance from 
= ground upwards ; elevation ſublimity ; 
Fade or haughtineſs. 
1 FIY, [] a. high; at a diſtance 
"IM tue ground; fituated on high; ſublime ; 
ſeems o Carr 
Which 
Ke 
I 


» Carry with it an idea of magnificence, 
does not: thus we ſay, a /of/y room, 
J cedar 3 but, a 2g houſe, a high tree. 
„ „ \*gge, Belg. ] a ſhapeleſs, bulky 
ny 1 wood, Figurativelyy a ſluggiſh, inac- 
1 perth, An Hebrew meaſure, five ſixths 
** Wh, In Navigation, a ſmall piece of 


LOG, 


Exypt, that they are eaten by the natives of | 


dated; proud ; haughty. SyNon. Lofty 


-LOI 
timber of a triangular form, having lead at 
one end, to make it ſwim upright in the wa- 
ter, and a line fixed to the other with knots at 
about forty-two feet diſtance from each other : 
its uſe is to keep account, and make an eſti- 
mate of a ſhip's way, by obſerving ths length 
of line unwound in halt a minute's time, the 
Mip ſailing the ſame number of miles in an 
hour, as the knots which are run out in half a 
minute. | 

O'GARITHMS, /. [xs and apitucg, 
Gr. ] certain artificial numbers proceeding in 
arithmetical progreſſion, correſponding to as 
many others proceeding in geometrical propor- 
tion, and ſo fitted to the natural numbers, that 
if any two natural numbers are multiplied and 
divided by one another, the correſpondent 
numbers anſwer all thoſe concluſions by ad- 
dition or ſubſtraction. They were invented 
by Napier, lord Marcheſon, a Scotch baron, 
and afterwards compleated by Mr. Briggs, Sa- 
vilian Profeſſor at Oxford. 

LO GG ERHEAD, . [/:gge and Sead, 
Belg. ] a perſon that is ſtupid, and of flow 
apprehenſion ; a blockhead. Ie fall to loggere 
heads, or go to loggerheads, is to ſcuffle or tight 
without weapons. 

LO'GGERHEADED, a. dull; ftupidz | 
low of underſtanding. 

LO'/GIC, / [ /ogica, Lat.] the art of uſing 
reaſon well in. our inquiries after truth, and 
our communication of it to others; a particu- 
lar method of reaſoning. : 

LO'GICAL, a. belonging to, or taught in, 
logic; ſkilled in, or furniſhed with, logie. 

LO'GICALLY, ad. reaſonably ; accord= 
ing to the rules of logic. | 

LOGI/CIAN, [ /ji/hian | /. | logics, Lat.] 
a profeſſor of logic; a perſon {killed in logic. 

LO'GIST, / Lega, Lat.] one (killed in 
computations and arithmetic. | 

LOGISTIC, a. [See Logis r] in Arith- 
metic, applied to the doctr ine of ſexageſimal 
fractions, uſed by aſtronomers before the in- 
vention of logarithms. A curve, ſo called from 
its properties and uſes in conſtructing and ex- 
plainipg the nature of logarithms. 

LOG-LINE, / See Loc |] in Navigation, 
a ſmall line, faſtened to a piece of board, and 
having knots at certain diſtances, by which a 
ſhip's way is reckoned, \ 

LOGO'MACHY, [| /5zimaky] /. [>oy00 
mayxia, Gr. ] a contention in words. 

LO'GWOOD, / | /zoghe, Belg. } a wood of 
a very denſe and firm texture, brought to us in 
thick and very large blocks or logs, and is the 
heart of the tree that produces it. It is very 
heavy, and remarkably hard, and of a deep 
ſtrong red colour; has been long known to the 
dyers, who uſe it in colouring blue and black ; 
and lately has been introduced into medi- 
cine, wherein it is found to be aſtringent. 

LOIN, /. [hun, Brit.] the back of an 
animal as carved by a butcher, In Anatomy, 
the lower part of the ſpine of the back. 

To LOVTER, v. u. ¶leteren, Belg, ] to lin- 


{ 


; to make uſe of idle and lazy delays, 
ser; w ke uſe of idle and lazy dan 


y . 
1 —ͤ— — + 
* 


in Germany about the beginning of the 1 4th 


. 
LOI'TERER, /. one who paſſes his time in] college, in Biſhopſgate ward, . was hui 
idleneſs; one who is ſluggiſh and dilatory, | a court 1 44 feet Foe with Nt wap 


To LOLL, v. u. to lean in any idle or lazy | vered wi 
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ſlate, and near the fite of the pre. 


manner againſt any thing. To hang out, ap- ſent Exciſe-office. There are profeſſors with 


plied to the tongue of a beaſt. 


ſalaries appointed to read lectures in the differ. 


LO'LLARDS, a ſect of Chriſtians that roſe | ent faculties ; but now they ſeldom or never 


have any auditors, though they always attend 


century, ſo called from its author Malier Lol in term- time for that purpoſe, in a room over 
lard. They rejected the maſs, extreme unc-|the Royal Exchange. The Bank of England 
tion, and penances for fins. Alſo a name of] began to be erected in 1732; andin 1735 
inſamy given to Wickliff and his followers, about a year after it was finiſhed, a marile 
from an affinity þetween ſome of their tenets | ſtatue of William III. was ſet up in the bal 
and thoſe of the L:!/ards, who in the reigns of | Great additions have of late years been made tg 
Edward III. and Henry V. were accounted | this edifice, which are equally remarkable for 
heretics. | | their elegance and uſefulneſs. The Royal Ez. 

LONDON, the metropolis of Great Bri-|change in Cornhill is generally allowed to be 


tain, is very ancient, but was neither built by | the fineſt ſtructure of the kind in the world. 


Brute nor king Lud, as ſome authors pretend; | It was firſt built by Sir Thomas Greſham, in 
nor yet was it in being in the time of Julius] the years 1566 and 1567; but being burit 
Cæſar, though mentioned by Tacitus as a place down in 1666, it was rebuilt in a grander man- 


of conſiderable trade in the reign of Nero: 
hence we may conclude it was founded in'the 
time of Claudius, and the year of Chriſt 42. 

t is ſaid, but with no great certainty, to have 


been ſurrounded with a wall by Conſtantine. |them are 24 niches. 19 of which are filled vith 


Jt had ſeven gates by land, namely Ludgate, 
Aldgate, Cripplegate, Newgate, Alderigate, 
Moorgate, and Biſhopſpgate, which are now 
all taken down, On the fide of the water 
there were Dowgate and Billingſgate, long 
fince demoliſhed, as well as the poſtern gate 
near the Tower, and the greateſt part of the 
walls. In the year 1670, there was a gate 
erected, called Temple-bar, which determines | 
the bounds of the city weſtward. This city has 
undergone great calamities of various kinds; 
but the moſt remarkable were the plague in 
2665, which ſwept away 68,596 perions, and 
the fire in 1666, which burnt down 1g, 200 
dwelling-houſes : in memory of this laſt there 
is an obeliſk erected, called the Monument, 
near the place where it began, one of the moſt, 
remarkable ſtructures in the city. The Tower | 
of London is very ancient, but the founder un- | 
certain; however, William the Conqueror is 
faid to have built that part of it called the 
White Tower. It is ſurrounded by a wall, and 
rtly by a deep ditch, which incloſe ſeveral 
reets; beſides the Tower properly ſo called: 
this contains the great artillery, a magazine of 
ſmall arms for Go, ooo men, and the large 
horſe armoury, among which are 1 figures of 
kings on horſeback. Here are the jewels and 
ornaments of the crown, as well as the other 
regalia ; the mint for coining of money, and 
the menagerie for ſtrange birds and beaſts. 
'There is one pariſh-church, and it is under 
the command of a conſtable and lieutenant. 
In Thames-ſtreet, near the Tower, is the 
Cuſtom-houſe; a large, ſtately ſtructure, hav- 
ing a delightful proſpe& of a grove of ſhips in 
the river. London bridge is a little farther to 
the weſt, which formerly had fine houſes on 
each fide ; but they have ſome time ſince been 
taken down to render the paflage more commo- 
dious; and the middle arch is now widened, 


} 


ner with Portland-ſtone | it was finiſhed in 
1669, and coſt 66,0001, The quadrangle within 
is 144 feet lopg and 117 broad; and there are 
piazzas on the outſide of the walls, and over 


the ſtatues of the kings and queens of Englud, 
In the middle of the area is the ſtatue of 
Charles IT. in a Roman habet. The toner 
and turret of the lantern is 178 feet high. 1; 
the place where Stocks-market was hell is | 
the Manſion- houſe, for the lord-mayor to t- 
fide in; the firſt ſtone of which was laid in 
October, 1739. Bow church is admired for the 
beauty of its ſteeple ; and that of Walbrooke, 
behind the Manſion-houſe, for its curious t 
chitecture. Guildhall, in Cheapfide, is the 
town houſe of the city, and the great hal! i 
153 feet long, 50 broad, and 58 high, and wil 
hold near 7000 people, Beſides the two giants 
it is embelliſhed with the pictures of Edwarl 
the Conſeſſor, king William, queen Man, 
queen Anne, George I. queen Caroline, 
George II. his preſent majeſty, and queen 
Charlotte; and the monuments of Mr. Beck- 
ſord, and earl Chatham. Sion-college ſtands 
by London-wall, and has a library appropriated 
to the uſe of the London clergy. St. Paul'sci- 
thedral is allowed to be the fineſt proteſtat 
church in the world, and was built after a mo- 
del done by Sir Chriſtopher Wren; its Jeng 
from E. to W. is 46g feet, and, including ns 
portico, 500; and the height, from the ground 
to the top of the croſs, 344 feet. In Warwick 
lane is the Phyſician's college, where two d 
the fellows meet twice in a week to give 1 
dicines to the poor gratis: the ſtructure vet 
fine, but in a manner hid. Surgeons hall u 
the Old Bailey, and has been built in the m 

dern taſte, ſince the ſurgeons ſeparated fro 
the barbers. Chriſt's hoſpital was former 

houſe of the Grey Friars, and was founded! 
Edward VI. for the entertainment and edle. 
tion of the poor children of citizens of bo 
ſexes : a mathematical ſchool was fou I 
in 1673, and a writing ſchool in 1694; 1 
the charity has been otherwiſe increaſed 9! 


and the whole bridge beautified, Greſham 


great many noble bene ſactions. Doctor: * 
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„ons is not far from St. Paul's, and is a ſpa- 


cious, commodious ſtructure, with ſeveral 
handſome courts, where the judges of admi- 
ralty, court of delegates, court of arches, &c. 
meet. Near it is the heralds college, to 
which belong three kings at arms, namely, 
Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy, with fix he- 
ralds, four purſuivants, and eight proctors. 
Near Temple-bar are the Inner and Middle 
Temple, which are both inns of court for the 
ſtudy of the law. The Temple church was 
founded at firſt by the Knights Templars, in 
1185, and is now one of the moſt beautiful 
Cothic ſtructures in England. There are 12 
other inns of c&urt, which it would be too 
long to dwell upon. Black-Friars bridge, 
which has been erected within theſe few years, 
is at once a proof of the opulence and public 
ſpirit of the corporation. The Seſſions- houſe 
is an elegant new ſtone building in the Old- 
Bailey, where they hear and determine erimi- 
nal cauſes eight times a year. Adjoining, New- 
gate priſon has been rebuilt; as has alſo the 
Fleet-priſon in the Fleet market; both of 
which were ſet on fire by a'riotous mob in June, 
1780, but the damage has been ſince repaired. 
Bridewell, near Black- Friars bridge, is an hoſ- 
pital and a houſe of correction. St. Bartho- 
lomew's hoſpital is near W. Smithfield, and 
contiguous to Chriſt's hoſpital, and it is de- 
ſigned for the relief of the fick and lame: 


the buildings have been greatly enlarged of | 


late, The Lock hoſpital is near Hyde-park- 
corner; the Small-pox hoſpital near Pancras ; 
the Lving-in hoſpital in Brownlow-ſtreet, and 
another in Alderſgate-ſtreet, - Beſides theſe, 
there are St, Thomas's and Guy's hoſpitals 
in Southwark, St. George's hoſpital at Hyde- 
park-corner, Middleſex-hoſpital near Oxford- 
(treet, the London hoſpital at Mile-end, Bed- 
lam or Bethlehem hoſpital, for mad people, 
in Lower. Moorhields, St. Luke's, for the ſame 
purpoſe, in Old-ftreet, and. the magnificent 
ſtructure in Lamb's-Conduit-fields, called 
the Foundling hoſpital, Weſtminſter has 
long been famous for the palaces of our 
kings, the ſeat of our law tribunals, and of the 
tigh court of parliament. It is named from 
ts abdey, formerly called a minſter, and from 
its Weſt ſituation in regard to St. Paul's. The 
abbey is a truly venerable pile of building, in 
the Gothic taſte, where moſt of our mo- 
narchs have been crowned and buried. It was 
founded before the year 850; but the preſent 
fabric was erected by Henry III. It is 489 
feet in length, and 66 in breadth at the W. 
end, but the croſs aiſle is 189 feet broad, and 
the height of the middle roof 92 feet. At 
tie E. end is the chapel of Henry VII. which 
10 artificially wgought, that Leland calls it 
tie miracle of the world. The ſcreen or 
lence is entirely braſs, and within are the 
N of Henry VII. and his qu een, of ſolid 
"als gilt with gold: but the magnificent 


moments in the abbey are ſo numerous, 
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and is one of the largeſt rooms in Europe 
whoſe roof is not ſupported by pillars. Here 
the law courts are kept, and adjoining are the 
houſes of the lords and commons. Weſtminſter 
bridge, over the Thames, is univerſally ac- 
knowledged to be a maſter.piece of art, and ſu- 
yo to any thing of this kind hitherto erected. 

he new buildings in the liberty of Weſtmin- 
ſter are increaſed to a prodigious degree, inſo- 
much that they reach as far as Marybone to 
the N. Piccadilly to the S. and Hyde-park wall 
to the W. Among them are ſeveral magnifi- 
cent ſquares, as thoſe of Hanover, Groſvenor, 
Berkeley, Cavendiſh, Portman, and Bedford. 
St. James's, Soho, Leiceſter, Golden, and 
Bloomſbury, are old ſquares, To theſe may be 
added the magnificent ſquare called Lincoln's- 
Inn- Fields, and ſeveral others of leſs note, both 
in the city and ſuburbs, The public ſchools 
are, that of St. Paul, merchant-taylors ſchool 
in Cannon-ſtreet, mercers-chapel ſchool in 
Cheapſide, the charter-houſe, the royal ſchool 
in Weſtminſter, aad St. Martin's ſchool near the 
King's Mews. The trading part of the city of 
London is divided into a5 As, 14" but ſome 
can hardly be called ſo, becauſe they have nei- 
ther charters, halls, nor liveries. Of theſe 
there are 12 principal, of one of which the 
lord-mayor is uſually free; and they are, the 
mercers, grocers, drapers, fiſhmongers, gold. 
ſmiths, ſkinners, merchant-taylors, haber- 
daſhers, falters, ironmongers, vintners, and 
cloth-workers, The city magiſtrates are, the 
lord-mayor, 26 aldermen, 202 common- 
councilmen, a recorder, 2 ſheriffs, a chamber. 
lain, a common ſerjeant, and a town clerk. 
The city and liberties of Weſtminſter are go- 
verned by a high-fteward, an under-fteward, a 
head-bailiff, a high-conftable, and 1 4 burgeſſes. 
Places for diverſion are, Vauxhall, Ranelagh- 
gardens, the Pantheon, two play-houſes, the 
opera-houſe, and the little theatre in the Hay- 
market. Learned bodies of men, befides the 
clergy, are the royal ſociety, the college of 
phyſicians, and the ſociety of antiquarians. The 
fineſt repoſitory of rarities is Sir Hans Sloane's 
muſeum, now kept in Great Ruſſel- ſtreet. The 
hackney-coaches are 1000, and theſedan chairs 
very numerous. There are 22 priſons, 42 mar- 
kets, 30 ſquares of all ſorts; and the common 
firing is pit-coal, commonly called ſea- coal, of 
which there are conſumed upwards of 500,000 
chaldrons every year. This renders the air 
groſs; but then it has a ſalutary effect, in pre- 
ſerving the city from peſtilential diſtempers; 
and the fame has been obſerved of ſome cities 
in Germany ; whereas when wood was the chief 
fuel, the plague returned every 10 years. Lon» 
don is 400 meaſured miles S. by E. of Edin- 
bugh, 225 N. W. of Paris, 690 N: by W. of 
Madrid, 750 N. W. of Rome, 660 W. N. W. 
of Vienna, 334 S. E. of Dublin, and 190 W. 
S. W. of Amiterdam. Lon. o. o. lat. 51. 30. N. 

LONE, a. ¶ contracted from alone] ſolitary, 
or without inhabitants; by one's ſelf, or 


Wat it would require a volume to defcribe 


mn. Weſtminſter hall is near the abbey, | 
| 


without _—_— 
LO'NELINESS, /. want of inhabitants or 
| buildings 3 
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buildings ; want of company. 


time. After not, it implies ſoon. Not . 
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LO/NELY, à. without any inhabitants kl 
buildings; ſolitary. - 
. LO'NENESS, / ſolitude ; a place unfre- 
uented, and void of buildings. 
LO'NESOME, a. unfrequented; void of 
company, inhabitants, or buildings; diſmal. 
LONG, ad. | /ong, Sax. ] with ſome conti- 
nuance, applied to time; dilatory. Of great 
extent in length; reaching to a great diſtance. 
LONG, à. to a great length or ſpace. 
For ſome time, or a great while, applied to 
time. In the comparative, longer, it implies 
a greater ſpace, or more time; and in the 
ſuperlative, longeſt, the greateſt ſpace or moſt 


after there aroſe.” Acts xxvi. 14. Followe 
by ago, at fome period of time far diſtant. 
« Spread lang ago. Tillarſ.- All along, or 
throughout, when followed by a ſubſtantive. 
* Singeth all night long.” Shak. 

LONG, / | from gelang, Sax. | by the fault; 
by the failure. All this coyl is Jong of you.“ 
Shak. This word, though much Tifules, is 
purely Engliſh, 

To LONG, v. a. [gelangen, Teut. ] to deſire 
earneſtly, to wiſh for with a continued and 
ardent deſire. 

LONGANTI'MITY, [the g pron. hard] . 
[lo 1ganimitas, Lat.] a diſpoſition of the mind, 
which conſiſts in bearing offences with patience. 

LO'NG-BOAT, /. the largeſt boat belong- 
ing to a ſhip. 

LONGE'VITY, / [from /ongewns, Lat.] 
length of life; old age. 

LONGI'MANOUS, a. | longimanus, Lat.] 
having long hands, or a long reach. 

LONGI'METRY, / { /ongimetrie, Fr.] the 
art of meaſuring lengths. 

LO'NGINGLY, [the g pron. hard] ad. 
wich inceſſant wiſhes and ardent defires. 

LO/NGISH, [the g pron. hard] a. ſome- 
what long. 

LO'/NGITUDE, /, | longitude, Lat. ] in its 
primary ſigniſtation, length. In qa 
the diſtance of a ſtar from the firſt point of 
Aries. In Geography, the diſtance of a place 
from ſome of the firſt meridians. In Naviga- 
tion, the diſtanee of a ſhip or place, either eaſt 
or weſt from each other. The finding the 
longitude at ſea has perplexed the mathemati- 
cians of all ages; and the parliament has pro- 
miſed a confiderable reward for the invention. 


meaſured by the length ; lengthwiſe. 

LO'NGSOME, a. tedious. Weariſome on 
account of its length, applicd to time. 

LONG-SU'FFERING, /. patience under 
offences ; clemency. 

LONGTOWN, a town in Cumberland, 
with a market on Thurſdays, It is ſeated on 
the borders of Scotland, 3075 miles N. N. W. 
of London. 

LO'NGWAYS, or LIONGWISE, ad. in 
the direction of the length; lengthwiſe. | 

LO'NG WINDED, a. longbreathed; tedious. 


LOO 


2 town of Weſtmoreland, with à market og To LO/ 
Thurſdays. It is a large, well- built town, that is tied 
has a. handſome church, and a fine fone herent. 
bridge over the river, It is well inhabited, reſtraint, o 
and is the beſt town in the county, exce obſtruction 
Kendal. It is 253 m. N. N. W. of London, tiveneſs. 
IOO, / looſen, Belg.] a game of cards, where. LO/OSE 
in the knave of clubs is reckoned the higheſt, | which are 
and ſecures ſuccefs to the perſon who has it. firmneſs or 
LO/OBILY, a. aukward; clumſy; clowniſh or a conduC 


LO'OBY, / | /{obe, Brit.] a clumſy cloun. 
LOOF, . [lufan, Sax. ] the part of a thi 


law, charit 
to the manr 


aloft which lies before the cheſs trees, wherein a p 
To LOOF, v. 4. to bring the ſhip cloſe to LO'OVE 
a wind, „ go out at thi 
To LOOK, v. u. | /ocan, Sax. | to behold, To LOP, 
to ſee, to view, to direct the eye towards ary trees. Fig 
object; to ſeem, or carry an air, mien, or ap- any thing. 
pearance. Looks very ſullen.” Burnet, 7» LOP, . 
look after, to attend to; to take care of. I. flea, from . 
Took for, to expect. To look into, to examine; LO'PPEF 
to fift ; to inſpect cloſely, or obſerve narrowly, trees. 
Uſed with on, to reſpect, regard, eſteem, con- LOQUA/ 
ſider, view, or think. ** 1 /oked on Virgil a of Scotland, 
a ſuceinct, majeſtic writer. Dryden. To ll on the E. by 
out, to ſearch or ſeek; to be on the watch. by Lorn, and 


„ Bound to /ak out ſharp.”* Coll. 
LOOK, interject. properly the imperative 
of the verb, and ſometimes ex preſſed by /at 


LO'OKING-GLASS, /. a glafs which te. 
preſents the form of a perſon by reflection. 


It is 2 mount 
that it does ne 
habitant'; by 


ye] behold ; ſee; look; obſerve. mines of iron 

LOOK, J air of the face, or-caſt of he the lakes, ani 
countenance ; the act of looking or ſecing; In the eaſterr 
the act of direQting the eye towards. which has thi 
| LO'OKER, /. a ſpectator; a beholler, 15 16 miles in 
Looker on, an idle or unconcerned ſpectatot. Iriſl'Sea by a 


10 miles long, 
channel 3 or. , 


LOOM, /. a frame in which manufactures LOQUA'/C 
are woven, Lat.] tull of t. 
To LOOM, v. z. [/coman, Sax. ] at ſea, er vocal; blal 
to appear. | LOQUA'C 
LOON, / a ſorry fellow; a ſcoundrel. of talking to e 
LOOP, / [from /ooper, Belg. } a thread or LORD, /. 


twiſt, &c. doubled in ſuch a manner that 2 

ſtring or lace may be drawn through it. 
LO/OPED, 4. full of holes reſembling loops. 
LO/OPHOLE, /. an aperture in a Joop ; 


a hole to give paſſage, Figuratively, any ſhift 


or evaſion. 


or void ſpaces. 


to let go. 6 


applied to ſtyle. 
tion, uſed with from, and 


LO/OPHOLED, a. full of holes, openings 


To LOOSE, v. a. [ ear, Sax. ] to unbind 
or untie any thing faſtened ; to relax, applied 
LONGITU'DINAL, a. | /ongitzdinal, Fr.] to the joints. To free from any obligation: 


LOOSE, à. unbound; untied; pot re. 
ſtrained, tight, or confined. Wanton, or not 
reſtrained by the diQates of modeſty. Diffule, 
Diſengaged from an) obliga- 
etimes of. 1 
break looſe, to get rid of any Teftraint by forte. 


bread, alludin 
cient nobles ; 

fo and ther 
daf, Sax, a 

0 'vpply] a 1 
power over oth 
dae who exert 
thoſe that are 


Mour given tc 
ith or creatio 


uy of a baron 
al ſons of a 
ſon of an earl, 
end to one th 
can Claim ho 


ure, it is pecul 
to de 


à franſla 


municable name 


ment it 18 like 


LOOSE, / liberty; freedom from 40 _ 
yg with tl 
4 . 


conſtraint; indulgence, uſed with gie. f 
LO OSELV, ad. in a manner that 1s 


faſt or firm, applied to any thing tied. ou 10 LORD, 
out any union or connection. Irregularly,07 te u eue or pov 
died Wich ever, 


LONSDALE, or KV/RK BYLO'NSDALE, 


n by the rules of chaſtity or e 
8 / 


"Sa 


is tied; to be made leſs compact or cv- 
ny To ſeparate or divide; to free from 


reſtraint, or ſet at liberty. To remove any 


obſtruction in going to ſtool 3 to cure of coſ- 


tivenels. 

LO'/OSENESS, /. the ſtate of the things 
which are moveable, and deprived of their 
firmneſs or fixedneſs. A diſpoſition of mind, 
or a conduct not reſtrained by any principle of 


to the manners. In Phyſic, a habit of body 
wherein a perſon is obliged to go often to ſtool, 

LO'OVER, /. an opening for the ſmoke to 
go out at the roof of an houſe. 

To LOP, v. a, to cut off the branches of 
trees, Figuratively, to cut off a part from 
any thing. Chap nyt 

LOP, /. that which is cut from trees; a 
flea, from /oppay Swed. or loup, Scot. 

LO'PPER, /. one that cuts branches from 


trees. 
LOQUA/BAR, or LOCHA'BAR, a county 


on the E. by Badenoch and Athol, on the S. 
by Lorn, and on the W. by the Weſtern Ocean, 
It is 2 mountainous country, and ſo barren, 
that it does not produce corn enough for the in- 
habitantz; but there are large foreſts, a few 
mines of iron, and good paſtures. The ſea, 
the lakes, and the rivers, yield plenty of fiſh. 
In the eaſtern part are two large lakes, one of 
which has the ſame name as the county, and 
i516 miles in length, communicating with the 
I;iſtSea by a long channel: the other is about 
10 miles long, and communicates with it by a 
channel g or 4 miles in length. 
LOQUA'/CIOUS, [| /oguaſhiaus] a. [ oquax, 
Lat.] full of talk; talking to exceſs; ſpeaking, 


eay er vocal; blabbing. 
LOQUA'CITY, /. | qudſsity] the quality 
of talking to exceſs. 
lor LORD, /. [ from H.aford, Sax. ] a giver of 
12 bread, alluding to the hoſpitality of our an- 
cient nobles; it was afterwards written la- 
ops. fd, and thence contracted into /ord, from 
wy blaf, Sax, a loaf of bread, and ford, Sax. 
ſhift to \upply ] a perſon inveſted with ſovereign 
power over others; a maſter. A tyrant; or 
ings one who exerts his power to the diſtreſs of 
thoſe that are ſubject to him. A title of 
bind honour given to thoſe that are noble either by 
plied irth or creation, and inveſted with the dig- 
Ion; nity of a baron; by courteſy, it is applied to 
| ul ſons of a duke or marquis, the eldeſt 
+ 20 ſon of an earl, perſons in honourable offices, 
r not inc to one that has a fee, and conſequent- 
uſe, ly an claim homage of his tenants. In Scrip- 
liga- ure, it is peculiarly applied to God, and ſeems 
Te o de a tranſlation of Jehovah, the incom- 
orce. Tumicable name of God. In the New Teſta- 
any ment it is likewiſe given to Chriſt, who is 
egal wich the Father as touching his god- 
bot bead. 2 
ich | N > LORD, v. x. to exerciſe unbounded 
r 0k nente or power. To behaye like a tyrant, 
8 Ved Will ver. ; 
Ta 


To LO/OSEN, v. 4. to undo any thing 


law, charity, morality, or religion, applied 


of Scotland, bounded on the N. by Inverneſs, | 


LOT 
LO'RDING, JF. a lord; uſed in contempt. 
LO*RDLING, /. a little, diminutive, or 
] . 

contemptible lord. 

LO/RDLINESS, F. dignity; high tation. 
Figuratively, pride or haughtineſs, 
LO'RLDLY, 4. becoming a lord, in a good 
ſenſe. Proud, haughty, imperious, inſolent, 
in a bad ſenſe. | 

LO'RDSHIP, /. dominion; power; ſeig- 
niory; domain; a title of honour given to a 
baron; a complimental addreſs to a judge, 
and ſome other perſons in office. 

LORE, /. [from /eran, Sax. ] a leſſon 
doctrine, or inſtruction. 

To LO'RICATE, v. a. [from Joricay 
Lat. ] to plate over. a 

LO'RIMERS, or LO RINERS, /, bridle- 
cutters; one of the city companies. 

LO RIOT, J a kind of bird. 

LORN, the north part of Argyleſhire, in 
Scotland, bounded on the N. by Lochaber, on 
the E. by Breadalbine, on the S. by the reſt of 
Argyleſhire, and on the W. by the ſea. 

LORRAINN, a ſovereign ſtate of Europe yg 
bounded on the N. by Luxemburg and the 
archbiſhopric of Treves, on the E. by Alface 
and the duchy of Deux-Ponts, on the S. by 
Franche Comte, and on the W. by Cham- 
pagne and the duchy of Bar. It is about 100 
miles in length, and 75 in breadth, and a- 
bounds in all ſorts of corn, wine, hemp, flax, 
rape-ſeed, game, and fiſh, with which it car- 
ries on a great trade, and in general all the 
neceſſaries of life. The inhabitants are labo- 
rious and valiant, and the religion is the Ro- 
man Cathokic, 

To LOSE, [ pron. Io] v. a. [ preter. and 
paſſive 4%] ¶ loſan, Sax. ] to ſuffer the want of 
any thing a perſon was poſſeſſed of before; to 
miſlay, or have any thing gone, fo as it can- 
not be found again. Uſed withythe reciprocal 
pronouns himſelf, Sc. to bewilder; to be em 
barraſſed in an inextricable manner. Where- 
in the mind /o/es itſelf,” Locke. To poſſeſs 
no longer, oppoſed to retain. © They 19 
their trade.” To miſs; to be unable to re- 
cover, © Many more are 4% than killed.“ 
Clarend, Neuterly, to be beaten at any game 
or conteſt, oppoſed to v. . 

LO/SEABLE, | /oz4&/e] a. ſuppoſed to be 
irrecoverably taken away. 

LO'SER, [d er] /. one that is deprived 
of any thing he was in poſſeſſion of, by f$cci- 
dent, fraud, gaming, or miſlaying; one that 
ſells for leſs than he buys. 

LOSS, / a diminution of a perſon's wealth 
or poſſeſſions, by fraud, by accident, by miſ- 
laying ſo as not to be able to find again, and 
by ſelling for leſs than prime coſt; any detri- 


ment ſuſtained ; throwing away. 


LOST, part. and a. | from 4e] not to be 
found; not to be perceived. | ' 

LOT, / | hb/ot, Sax. ] a die, or any thing uſed 
in determining a chance; a condition oy 
chance, determined by lot; deſtiny, condi- 
tion, circumſtance, or ſtate, aſſigned by Pro- 
vidence; a portion or parcel of goods; pro- 


portion 
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OV 
portion of taxes. To pay ſcot and lor.“ Sy- 
xox. Lot ſuppoſes diſtinctions, and a method 
of deciſion: we attribute it to a hidden deter- 
mination, which keeps us in doubt till the in- 
ſtant in which it ſhows itſelf, Deſtiny ſor ms 
defigns, diſpoſitions, and connections: we at- 
tribute it to knowledge, will, and power: its 
virtues are determined and unalterable. Let 
decides; Deſtiny ordains. 

LOT H, a. unwilling; diſliking. See 
Lo ar-. | 

LO/THIAN, a county of Scotland, bounded 
en the N. by the Frith of Forth, on the E. by 


"VC 
 LO'VE-KNOT, / a figure made of 
twiltings and circumvolutions, to denote the 
inextricable ardor of a perſon's affectiens. 
LO'VELINESS, /. qualities of mind or 
body which excite love. "008 
LO'VELILY, ad. in ſuch a manner as tg 
excite love. 

LO'VELY, a. fitted to excite loye, 
LO'VER, /. one who is in love, and haz 
an ardent affection for one of another ſex; a 
friend; one who likes any thing. 
LO'VESICK, a. languifhing with love. 
LO/'VESOME, à. lovely ; ſo as to excite 


— 


the German ocean, on the S. by Clydeſdale, 
Tweeddale, and Mers, and on the W. by Stir- 
ling. It is the beſt part of Scotland upon all 
accounts, the air being more mild, the land 
more fertile, and the country more populous, 
than in other parts. To the S. there is a long 
chain of mountains, which are dry and barren, 
and have ſeveral names in different places. — 
The moſt remarkable of theſe mountains is 
Pentland, which is very high; and the moſt 
conſiderable rivers are the Avon, the Amond, 
the Lyth, the two Elks, and the Tyne. The 
principal city is Edinburgh, which is the capi- 
tal of the kingdom. i 

LOTION, C] /. { fotio, Lat.] a medi- 
cine compounded of aqueous liquids, and ufed 
to waſh any part with. 

LO'TTERY, / { /oterie, Fr.] a kind of 
pudlic game at hazard, ſet on foot by authority, 
in order to raiſe money tor the ſtate, conſiſting 
of a number of blanks and prizes, which are 
determined by tickets put in two oppoſite 


ove. 

LO/VE-SUIT, F. courtſhip, or the ad. 
dreſſes of a perſon to ont whom he loves, in 
order to gain her affection. 

LOUGH, pronounced 40h, Iriſh]/. a lake; 
2 large inland ſtanding water; a long bay, or 
_ of the ſea that runs up a great way into 
the land. -See Locn. 0 

LOU'GHBOROUGH, [ ufually pronounced 
Liffboro} a town of Leiceſterſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays; pleaſantly ſeated among 
fertile meadows, near the foreit of Cherwood, 
and on the river Stour, over which it has: 
bridge. It is 109 miles N. W. by N. of Lon- 
don. 

J. O VING, part. kind; affectionate; er. 

reſſing kindneis and affection. 

LO'VING-KI'NDNESS, F. tendemeß; 
favour. . 

LO'VINGLY, ad. in a manner that ſhevs 
great love, kindneſs and affection. 
| LOUIS D'OR, / Fr. pron. Jo- dt] 


wheels, and drawn by different perſons, one of golden coin in France, valued in France at 21 


which contains all the numbers, and the other 
all the blanks and prizes; a game of chance; 
ſortilege. 

LOUD, a. [ #lud, Sax. ] noiſy; ſtriking the 
drum of the ear with great torce ; clamorous ; 
turbulent. 

LOU'DLY, ad. with a great noiſe; with 


thillings, or 24 livres. 

To LOUNGE, v. . [lunderen, Belg.] to 
loiter ; to live in an idle and lazy manner, 
LOU'NGER, J. an idler. 

LOUSE, / [plural /ice] [/us, Sax. Ja ſmall 
inſet which breeds on the bodies of men ot 
animals, and are of different ſpecies : the head 


— 


of love. A kind of thin ſilk, of a black co- 


a great exaltation of voice; in a clamorous or 
turbulent manner. 

LOU/DNESS, /. that quality of ſound 
which makes it to be heard at a great diſ- 
tance, and to ſtrike the drum of the ear with 
great force. 

To LOVE [the © in this word and in its 
derivatives and compounds, is pronounced 
ſhort} v. a. [/zfan, Sax. ] to regard with great 
deſirè and affection; to be pleaſcd with; to 
be ſond of. 5 

LOVE, /, [Lee, Sax. ] the. ardent deſire of 
an object which ſeems amiable; gallantry; that 
paſſion which is excited at the fight of any 
object that appears amiable and defirable : it 
is divided into two ſpecies, viz. the love of 

' friendſhip, and of defire; the one between 
friends, the other between lovers. When ap- 
lied to the affection we ſhould have towards 
our Creator, it is the whole man exerted in 
one defire. Figuratively, a lover; an object 


lour, uſed for borders on garments during a 


louſe is generally ſluggiſh ; that of the dody 
more tranſparent, and more nimble, This 
name is likewiſe applied to animals that re- 
ſemble the former; hence we make uſe of the 
words, $09k-lice, wood-lice, &c. 8 
To LOUSE, [| louze}] v. a. to hunt for 
lice; to cleanſe trom lice. 
LOU'SILLY, { /ozzi/y] ad. in a paltry, mean, 
bafe, and ſcurvy manner. 
LOU'SINESS, [ /oizinefs] I. the quality of 
abounding in lice, | 
LOU'SY, [ /ouzy] a. ſwarming, or or: 
run with lice, Figuratively, mean; lou 
born or bred ; poor. a 
LOUT, / [ /oete, old Dutch] a bu kin; 3 
mean, auk ward, ſtupid, and clowniſh fellow. 
To LOUT, v. . | blutan, Sax. to bend the 
body by way of obeifance; to make a bon. 
LOUTH, a corporate town of LincolnihiTe 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
days. It is large, well f built, and the market 
well frequented. It is 148 miles N. of Las- 
don. 


LOU'TISH, a, clowniſh ; aul 


perion's wearing mouruing, 


ward. 
LOU "FISHLY, 


LOU” 

. Clown, or 
LOW, 
tion, imp 
the earth 
is oppoſed 
ſuring litt 
ſtation or 
vulgar. 
chaſed for 
time, late. 
or dejecte 
dible. A 
groveling, 
Medicine, 
keep the bi 
plies reduc 

LOW, | 
tion, Che; 
lie, Mea 
ſtances, th 
to the void 
heard, 

To LOV 
low, or ma 
oxen, bulls, 

LOWE, 
Goth.) ſign 
and is uſed 

To LO'\ 
bring down 
by way of 

price of a t} 
dition of fo 
to depreſs o 
to fink ; to 
We make u 
to the dimir 
certain moty 
we lower t.! 
building ; w 
We uſe the 
to things m 
being lifted 
let aun th 
the eye-lids ; 
dun. 
LOWER 
lative of low 
l wer, lower, 
Circumſtances 
LOWE'S' 
LO WI. A) 
oppoſed to an 
LO WLIN 
Ot mind whe 
himſelf; mea 
LO'WLY, 
der; meanly, 
O WLV, 
&itly of one 
wanting dignit 
LOWN, 2 
ſcoundrel. 
, LO'WNES 
8 near the 6 
Auert meaſure, 


-LOW.. 


LOU!TISHLY, ad. after the manner of a 


clown, or an aukward, ill-bred perſon, 


LOW, 4. [15] [ lagur, If.] applied to ſitua- 
tion, implies compariſon, and being nearer, to 
the earth than ſomething elſe; in this ſenſe it 
is oppoſed to high. Applied to ſtature, mea- 
ſuring little, and oppoſed to tall. Applied to 
tation or condition, mean, or not above the 
vulgar. Applied to price, not ſold or pur- 
chaſed for much money; cheap. Applied to 
time, late. Applied to the mind, depreſſed 
or dejected. Applied to found, ſcarce au- 
dible. Applied to ſtyle or ſentiment, mean, 
groveling, vulgar, baſe, or diſhonourable. In 
Medicine, to make uſe of abſtinence. ** To 
keep the body , Low in the world, im- 
plies reduced, or in poor circumſtances. | 

LOW, [I/] ad. not high, applied to fitua- 


LUB 
applied to condition; want of rank or dignity. 
Want of loftineſs or ſublimity, applied to 
thoughts or ſtyle. Dejection or depreſſion, ap- 
plied to the mind. 

To LOWR, v. u: [the ow is pronounced 
as in zow] to appear dark, gloomy, or ſtormy. 
To be clouded, applied to the ſky, To frown, 
or look ſullen ; to appear angry, applied to the 
countenance. 

LOWR, / [the ow is pronounced as in 
now] cloudineſs or gloomineſs, applied to the 
iky., An appearance of anger, applied to the 
countenance: 

LOW'RINGLY, ¶ ſee preceding word] ad. 
with cloudineſs, or gloomineſs, applied to the 
ſky. With an appearance or air of anger, ap- 
plied to the countenance, 


LOW-SPIT'RITED, LZ ſpirited] a. deject- 


tion, Cheap, or of low price, applied to va- ed; depreſſed; without vigour or vivacity ; 
ue. Mean or baſe, applied to rank, circum- dull, melancholy, gloomy- 


ances, thoughts, or expreſſions. Applied 
to the voice, in ſuch a manner as ſcarce to be 
heard. 

To LOW, [7] v. #. [ hlowan, Sax. ] to bel- 
low, or make a noiſe, applied to that made by 
oxen, bulls, or cows. 

LOWE, [from the Sax, hleaw, or Hals, 
Goth. ) Ggnities a hill, heap, tomb, or barrow, 

aud is uſed in the names of places. 

To LOWER, | /zer] v. a. to humble; to 
bring down 3 to bring lower; to ſtrike a flag 


by way of ſubmiſſion; to leſſen the value or 


price of a thing; to make weaker, by the ad- 
dition of ſome weaker liquor. Figuratively, 
to depreſs or leſſen a perſon's pride. Neuterly, 
to fink; to fall; to grow leſs. Sy NON. 
We make uſe of the word lower, with reſpect 
to the diminiſhing the height of things, or to 
certain motions of a body: We lower a beam; 
ve luer the fails of a ſhip; we lower a 
building 3 we lower the eyes, the head, &c-— 
We uſe the expreſſion, let down, with regard 
to things made to cover others, and which, 
being lifted up, leave them uncovered : We 
lt daun the lid of a trunk; we let down 
the eye-lids ; we let daun the lappets, or the 
NG | 

LO'WERMOST, [ /;ermoft} a. [the ſuper- 
lative of /aw, which is thus compared, low, 
wer, lowermoft] below all others in place, 
c:rcumſtances, or raak. ; 

LOWE'STOFF. See LESTOrr. 

LO'WLAND, [/z/ad] ſ. a vale, or plain; 
oppoſed to an eminence. 

LOWLINESS, [ /z/ineſs] f. a diſpoſition 
o mind wherein a perſon thinks humbly of 
himſelf; meanneſs ; want of dignity. - 

LO'WLY, [/7/y] ad: in an humble man- 
n meanly, or without dignity. 

.O WLV, [ly] a. humble; thinking mo- 
deftly of 

Wanting dignity, 


LOWN, oon] . [ loen, Belg.] a raſcal or 


ſcou ndrel. 


. LO'WNESS, [neſs] A the quality of be- 
"7 near the ground, applied to ſituation; of 


Juort meaſure, applied to ſtature: Meanneſs, | 


to the duty owing to a prince. 


one's ſelf ; of low rank; mean; 


To LOWT, / | ow pronounced as in how} 
wv, x. to look ſourly, ſurlily, or clowniſhly. 

LOXODRO'MIC, /. [Note and Ipoprce, 
Gr.] the art of oblique ſailing by the rhomb, 


which always makes an equal angle withevery | 


meridian, 4 

LOV AL, a. loyal, Fr.] obedient or true 
Figuratively, 
faithſul in love, or true to a lover. 

LOVALIST, /, one who proſeſſes an in- 
violable adherence to a king; a term given to 
thoſe who adhered to king Charles I: 

LOY'ALLY, ad. with inviolable adhe- 
rence and fidelity to a king. 

LOY'ALTY, / \ loyaulte, Fr. ] firm and in- 
violable adherence to a prince. Figuratively, 
fidelity or immoveable attachment to a lover. 

LO'ZENGE, J. [ /oſenge, Fr. Ja figure con- 
fiſting of four equal or parallel fides, two of 
whoſe angles are acute, and the other two ob- 
tuſe, the diſtance between the two obtuſe ones 
being equal to the length of one ſide, In He- 
raldry, a rhomb, or figure of four equal fides, 
but unequal angles, reſembling a diamond on 
cards : in this all unmarried gentlewomen and 
widows bear their arms. In Medicine, a te- 
medy made up into ſmall flat pieces, ſometimes 
cut in the form of a lozenge, to be held and 
chewed in the mouth till diſſolved, 

' LU'BBARD, / [ from /ubber] a lazy, ſturdy 
fellow. | 

LU'BBER, /. | /ubbed, Dan. ] a ſturdy drone z 
an idle, fat, or bulky perſon. 

LU'BBERLY, a. lazy and bulky. 

LU"BBERLY, ad. in an aukward, lazy 
and clumſy manner. | 

LUBE'C, a ſea-port town in Germany, in 
Lower Saxony, capital of Wagria, with a bi- 
ſhop's ſee. It is a free, imperial, Hanſeatie 
town, and the ſtreets are handſome, large, and 
neat, It belongs to the Duke of Holftein. 
Gottorp ; or rather to a younger ſon of that 
houſe, who has the title of Holſtein. Eutin, 
from the place where he uſually reſides, Lon, 
10. 51, E. lat. 33. 67. N | 

LU. / a game at cards. See Loo. 


LU'BRIC, a. { /ubricus, Lat.] Qippery, — 
: 0 


- 


LU 


— 


It is bounded on the E. by the cantons of 
Underwald, Switz, and Zug; and on all 
other ſides by the canton- of Bern. The in- 
habitants are all Roman Catholics; and they 
can ſend 16, oo men into the field. Lucern 


LUK 


LU/ES, /. a peſtilence or plague. 
LU'ES VENE'REA, J. the foul diſeaſe; 
the clap. X 

To LUFF, v. 2. ¶leuveyer, Fr. | at ſea, to 
keep cloſe to the wind. See Loo r. 
To LUG, vv. a. [aluccan, Sax. ] to hale or 


ſo ſmoock of ſurface that things would flip of | LUCRI'FEROUS, a. [lucrum and ft feaving St. 
with the leaſt ſloping ; wanton. Lat.] profitable; producing gain. * into the E: 
Te LU'/BRICATE, v. a. {from lubricus,, LUCRVFIC, . producing gain. of ity preat 
Lat.] to make ſmooth or ſlippery. | LU'CROVS, a, [| /zcrofus, Lat.] procurir parts of L 
To LUBRVCITATE, v. 2. See LuBx1-|gain or profit. 8 ; chriſtianity 
CATE. | . LUCTA'TION), f. Cxcratio, Lat. ] wreftling; wholly lea 
LUBRVCTTY, / [1ubricitt, Fr.] ſlipperi- ftriving ; ſtruggling. : his courſe 
neſs or ſmoothneſs of ſurface ; aptneſs to gli } LU'CTUOUS, a. [ /u&zuo/us, Lat.] forrawfy! that he firf 
over any part, or to facilitate motion. Figu- To LU/CUBRATE, v. #, [lucubrey, Lat.] and Galati 
ratively, uncertainty; ſlipperineſs; inſtabili-] to watch or ſtudy by night. ; and that wi 
ty. Wantonneſs ; lewdneſs. | LUCUBRA'”TION, /. [ kieubrario, Lat.] ancients are 
LU'BRICOUS, a. [ /ubricus, Lat.] ſlippery; | ſtudy by candle light; any thing compoſed by the time, 0 
ſmooth z uncertain. night. | | all which ft 
LUBRIFA'CTION, /. [/ubriczs and facis, | LUCUBRA'TORY, a. [ Jucubratorizs, Lat.) it would be 
Lit.] the act of making ſmooth or ſlippery. | compoſed by night or candle: light. js univerſal 
LUBRIFICA'TION, / [ /zbricus and fe, LU'CULENT, 2. LIaculentut, Lat.] cer- 2uthor of th 
Lat.] the act of rendering ſmooth, or ſo {lip-|tain; plain; evident; clear. g and of the | 
pery as to render the motion eaſy. LU'DICROUS, 4. | /udicer, Lat.] bur. both which 
LU'CCA, the vepublic of, a ſmall ter-|leſque ; exciting laughter by its oddity or ſome writers 
ritory of Italy, lying on the Tufcan ſea ; comicalneſs; ſportive. tome emine 
about 10 miles in length, and 20 in breadth. | -LU'DICROUSLY, ad. in burleſque; ſpor. verted by St 
The ſoil does not produce much corn; but] tively; in a manner that raiſes laughter by LUKE 
there is plenty of wine, oil, ſilk, wool, and its extravagance or oddity, e ram. Ap 
cheſnuts. It is a ſovereign ſtate, under the] LU'DICROUSNESS, F. the quality of ne ON 2 
protection of the Emperor, and the govern- being ridiculous; the quality of exciting NEN 
ment ariſtocratic. mirth or laughter. warmth, app 
LU'CENT, part. | /ucers, Lat.] bright;} LU'DLOW, a town of Shropſhire, with a applied he th 
ſhining; darting rays. market on Mondays. It is ſeated on tle LUREW 
LU/CERN, the name of one of the thirteen | river Tame, and is a large, well-built corpo- deing moder 
cantons of Swiſſerland, and the moſt confi. rate town, and {ends two members to parlia- app led wt, 
derable of them, except Zurich and Bern, ment. It is 138 miles N. W. of London. god 


ſep by fingi 
tompole, qui 

LU'LLAB 
Nurſes call go 


quentiy lullal 


is the capital town. rn Pres 
LU'CID, a. [ /zci4zs, Lat.] ſhining; bright; drag; to pull with great violence. To Jug ; LU 
glittering. Figuratively, tranſparent. ** Lucid out or draw a ſword, in burleſque language. "IN hs 
ſtreams.” Par. Loft. Without any diſor- I. UG, J a ſmall fiſh; a land meaſure, con- Oy: a: 
der of the mind, applied to thoſe intervals of taining a pole or perch ; the ear. Tas ack, 
ſenſe which are ſometimes met with in mad] LU/GGAGE, /, [from Jug] any thing LUMBE 5 
W | : cumbrous or unwieldy to carry. uſeleſs ; J 1 
LU “CI FER, /. in Aſtronomp, is the bright! LU'GGERSHAL,, a town in Wiltſhire, To LUME 
ſtar Venus, which in a morning goes before| whoſe market is diſuſed, It ſends two mem- unfuſcd MB 
the ſun, and appears at day- break, and in the bers to parliament; and is 72 miles N. by W. LUMINA 
evening follows the ſun, and is then called of London. & which "A 
Heſperus, or the evening ſtar. In Scripture, LUGU'BRIOUS, a. | /ugubris, Lat.] mour | Ciſcove 3 
it-ſignifies the devil. ful; ſorrowful. 8 tively * 1 
LUCI'FEROUS, a. \ /ucifer, Lat.] bring-} LUKE, Sr. (one of the four Evangeliſts) 2 eommunic _ 
ing light either to the eye or mind. native, as is generally ſuppoſed, of Antioch, IVI 5 


LUCI FIC, a. making or producing light.] the metropolis of Syria, a place renowned tor lieht. 
LUCK, /. [getuck, Belg. ] any thing which | this one peculiar honour, that the diſciples of LUMIN or 
happens unexpectedly in a perſon's favour ; Jeſus were here firſt called Chriſtians. IIe Fung 1 Pas 
fortune, either good or bad; any event that] was, by profeſſion, as appears from the men- Fiel sut; 
happens without being deſigned or foreſeen. tion made of him by St, Paul, a 3 LUMP 
LU'CKILY. ad. in a tortunate manner. {and ſome will have him alſo to have beer de r , 
LU/CKINESS, / the quality of turniugout | eminent for painting; but of this we have n ng all 


to a perſon's advantage, though undeſigned or} accounts that can be depended upon. He be- To LUMP 
unforeſeen by himſelf ; caſual happineſs. came afterwards an inſeparable companion and Without 1 * 4 
LU'CKLESS, a. unfortunate, or unhappy. fellow-labourer of the Apoſtle of the Gentiles LUMP: fs 
LU'CKY, 2. [geluckig, Belg: ] fortunate in the miniftry ; attending him in all his tra- tount of i 
without any deſign, or contrary to expeRation. | vels, accompanying him in his dangerous LUMPING 
LU/CRATIVE, a. [#ucratif, Fr. | gainful; | voyage to Rome, and miniſter ing to him in Sh LU'MPISH 
profitable; bringing money. neceſſities. There are different account 3 Nied to things. 
LU/CRE, [Ader] /. | /uerum, Lat.] gain; cerning the countries where St. Luke aiter- pero. * 


emolument; protit; increaſe of money. [RS preached the Goſpel ; ſome A. bn 
ay 


# 


L UM 2 uu 

pening St. Paul at Rome, he returned back LU'/MPISHLY, ad. in a heavy manner 

into the Eaſt» and travelled through great part applied to things, In a ſtupid Manner, ap- 

ofit, preaching the Goſpel in Egypt, and the | plied to perſens. ; | 

arts of Lybia, where he converted many to] LU/MPISHNESS, / ſtupid or inactive 

Fi riftianity 3 but others think he did not heavinels. + | 

wholly leave St. Paul till the latter had finifhed | * LU/MPY, a, full of lumps, or of ſmall | 

bis courſe by "martyrdom. Some again ſay, compact maſſes, 

that he firſt preached the Golpel in Dalmatia] I. U NAC V, /. ¶ from luna, Lat. the moon] 

and Galatia, then in Italy and Macedonia, a kind of frenzy uſually molt violent at full 

and that with great diligence and ſucceſs. Phe moon. Madnels in general, tho* moſt pro- : 

ancients are not at all agreed either concerniug perly applied to that ſpecies which is ſubject 

the time» or place, or manner of his death; ot | ts intervals of found memory or judgment. 

zu which ſuch various accounts are given, that] LU/NAR, or LU/NARY, 4. Canaris, 

it would be tedious here to inſert them. He Lat.] relating to the moon; under the domi- | 

is univerſally acknowledged to have been the nion of the moon. Lunar periodical months 

zuthor of the Goſpe! that goes under his name, conſiſt each of 27 days, 7 hours, and a few 

and of the book of the ..ts of the Apoſtles, minutes. Lunar ſynodical months conſiſt of 

both which he dedicates to Theophilus, whom | 29 days, 12 hours, and three quarters of an 

ſome writers ſuppoſe to have been a perſon of] hour; and /unar years, of 354 days, or 12 

{me eminence, probably at Antioch, con- |ſynodical months. 

verted by St. Luke. LU/NATED, @. [| /unatus, Lat.] formed 
LUKEWARM, 3. moderately or mildly like a half moon. * 

vatm. Applied to the affections, indifferent; LU'NATIC, a. [lunaticus, Lat.] mad; 

rot ardent or zealous. | made mad by the influence of the moon. | 
LUKEWARMLY, ad. with moderate; LU/NATIC, / a perſon that is ſometimes 


warmth, applied to things. With indifference, of ſound memory, and at other times mad; 
apjlic] to the affections. 


who, as long as he is without underſtanding, 

LUKEWARMNESS, . the quality of is, in law, faid to be on compas mentis. 
being moderately warm, applied to things. | LUNA'TION, /. Llunaiſon, Fr.] the revo- 
Ajplicd to the affections, indifference, or lution of the moon; the period or ſpace of 
wantof ardor. | ö ti me between one moon and another. 

To LULL, v. &. [Iulu, Dan.] to bring on] LUNCH, or LUNCHEON, . as much 
ſep by ſinging of ſome agreeable ſound ; to] food as one's hand can hold; a large piece of 
tompoſe, quiet, or pacify. bread or meat; uſually applied to food eaten 

LULLABY, /. [Johnſon obſerves that] between meals. | 
purſes call going to fleep 57 by; and confe-| LUNE, /. [luna, Lat.] any thing in the 
quently /u//aby implies to {ll to ſleep] a ſong | ſhape of a half moon; a fit of frenzy or luna- 
mace vie of by nurſes to make children ſleep. cy; a hawk's laiſh. In Geometry, a plane ia 
LUMBA/GO, /. in Medicine, a name form of a creſcent, or half moon. : 
tuen to pains about the loins and the ſmall] LU'NENBURG, a duchy of Germany, 
ef the back, generally preceding the fits of in the circle of Lower Saxony, which, in- 


a lever or an ague. Uuding Zell, is bounded by the river Elbe, 
LUMBER, . ndnd, Sax. ] any thing which ſeparates it ſrom Holſtein and Lauen- 


uſeleſs and cumberſome. burg on the N. by the marquiſate of Bran- 

To LU'MBER, v. 4. to heap together in a denburg on the E. by the duchy of Brunſ- 
tonfuſed manner like uſeleſs goods. wick on the S. and by the dachies of Bremen 
LUMINARY, /. ¶Iuminare, Lat.] any bo- and Weſtphalia on the W. being about 100 
& which gives light; any thing which makes] miles in length, and 50 in breadth. It be- 
k diſcovery, or gives intelligence. Figura-longs to his majeſty King Groxc as elee- 


tively, a perſon that makes diſcoveries and tor of Hanover. Lunenburg is the capital 
tommunicates them. g town. 


LUMINA'TION, /. the act of emitting] LUNE'TTE, / [Fr.] in Fortification, a 
light. demilune, or half moon; an inveloped coun- 
LUMINOUS, a. { lumineux, Fr.] ſhining; terguard or elevation of earth made in the 
Wi light; darting rays; enlightened ; middle of the ditah before the courtine, con- 


wicht. ſiſting of two faces forming a re- entering an- 
LUMP, V [/ompe, Belg.] a ſhapeleſs maſs ;|gle, and ſerving like ſauſe-brays, to diſpute 
the whole; all the parts taken together; the | the paſſage of a ditch, 


kross. To LUNGE, v. a. Callonger, Fr.] in Fene- 
To LUMP, v. a. to take in the groſs ing, to make a puſh. 

*ithout regard to particulars, | LUNGE, J. in Fencing, a puſh, 
LUMP-FISH, / a fiſh ſo named on ac-| LUNGED, the g pron. hard] a. 


tount of its form. lung:] having lungs; reſembling the action 
LUMPING, a, large; heavy; great, of the lungs in drawing and forcing out air. 

10 MPISH, 2. heavy; groſs; bulky, ap-“ LUNCGS, J. Lungen, Sax. ] the lights, or 

65 to things. Dull or inactive, applied to | that part of the body by which the act of 

Petlone. | | breathing is performed, It has no ſingular. 

LUNESO'LAR, 


Anz. kd 


7 © 


* 


[from 


LUS 
LUNISOLAR, à. { /ung and ſolaris, Lat.] 
compounded of the revolution of the ſun and 
moon. A /uniſolar year is a period made by 
multiplying 28, the cycle of the ſun, by 19, the 
cycle of the moon, and conſiſts of 532 years, 
in which time theſe two luminaries return to 
the ſame point. | 

LUNT, / { /unte, Teut.] the match - cord 
with which guns are fired. 

LURCH, /. [derived by Skinner from 
Pourche, Fr. a game of draughts] in Gaming, 
the act of winning ſo as that the oppoſite party 
ſhall have gained but little, or not above a cer- 
tain number. To be /t in the lurch, is to be 
deſerted in diſtreſs. 

To LURCH, 2. 2. to ſhift, or play tricks. 
To lie in wait. [See Luxx.] Actively, to 
win a game with great advantage; to devour. 
Figuratively, to defeat or diſappoint. To ſteal 
privately ; to filch, or pilfer. 

LU'RCHER, / one that watches or lies in 
wait to ſteal, or to betray, or to entrap; a kind 
of hound. | . ; 

LURE, / [leurre, Fr.] any enticement 3 
any thing which promiſes advantage. 

o LURE, v. u. to call back or reclaim 
hawks with a lure, Actively, to entice or at- 
tract by ſomething which flatters a perſon's 
hopes or expectations. | 

RID, a. [ /uridus, Lat.] gloomy or diſmal 

Fo LURK, v. . to lie in wait; to lie hid- 
den, or cloſe. 

LU RK ER, /. a thief that lies in wait for 
ſecuring his prey. 

LU'RKING-PLACE, /, a hiding or ſecret 

lace. . . 

N LUSA TIA, [ Laſiſbia] a province of Ger- 
many, in Saxony, bounded on the N. by Bran- 
denburgh, on the E. by Sileſia, on the S. by 
Bohemia, and on the W. by Miſnia and the 
duchy of Lower Saxony. It is divided into the 
Higher and Lower; and the former belongs to 
the Elector of Saxony; but the latter is divided 
between the Duke of Merſeburgh, the King 
of Pruſſia, the Counts of Promnits, Solms, and 
the Elector of Saxony. 

LU'SCIOUS, [ /z/hious] a. [ſome imagine 
it from delicious, and others from /uxurious 
nauſeating with ſweetneſs. Cloying by its rich- 
neſs or fatneſs, applied to animal food. Plea- 
Gag ; delightful. 


LU'SCIOUSLY, [ /#/biou/ly] ad. in ſo ſweet d 


or rich a manner as to cloy. 

LU'SCIOUSNESS, [ /#/biouſreſs] /. the 

uality of being ſo ſweet or fat as to cloy ſoon, 

LUSO'RLOUS, a. { /uſorizs, Lat.] uſed in 

lay. 
: LU'SORY, a. ¶Iaſorius, Lat. ] uſed in play. 

LUST, /. {/uft, Sax. ] carnal or lewddefire; 
any irregular or violent deſire. 

To LUST, v. . to have an unchaſte deſire 
for; to defire violently, 

LU'STFUL, a. lewd; lecherous; libidi- 
nous; having ſtrong and unchaſte deſires; hav- 
ing violent, irregular, or intemperate deſires. 

LU'STTHOOD, J. vig-ur ; fprightliaets ; 
dodily ſtrength. | 


LUX. 
999 * ſtoutly, or vr 
U'ST INESS, . ſturdineſs; ſtrength 
and vigour of body. 1 
LU STRAL, a. [luftralts, Lat.] uſed in pu- 
ritfication. 


LUS'TRA'TION, / CLAaſtratio, Lat.] pri- 


| fication by water. 


I. C' STRE, [ pron. /#fter] /. [luftre, Fr.] 
ſplendour ; brilliancy ; radiancy ; glittering 
brightneſs; a ſconce made of cut glaſs for 
holding a collection of lights; eminence; re. 
nown. The ſpace of five years, from /uſtrun, 
Lat. Sy No. Luſtre, brilliancy, and rad. 
ancy, riſe gradually one upon another, and 
mark the different degrees of the effect of light, 
Luftre ſeems to be poſſeſſed of poliſh only ; 
brilliancy, of light; butradiancy, of fire. Lufre 
ſhines only; 6rilliancy dazzles ; but radiancy 
glares. 

LU'STRING, [pronounced /#eftring] /. 
ſhining, gloſſy filk. f | 

© LU'STROUS, a. [from re] bright; 
ſhining. Obſolete. 
LU'/STY, a. [ 1u//ig, Belg. ] ſtout ; vigorous; 
healthy ; ſtrong in body. 


LUTE, /. [/uth, Fr.] in Muſic, à ſtringed 
inſtrument. In Chemiſtry, any compoſition 
uſed to taſten the different parts of ſtills or 
alembics in diſtillation or ſublimation, from 
lutum, Lat. 
To LUTE, v. à. to cloſe or faſten together 
with cement or lute. ; 
LU'THERAN, F. a perſon who profeſet 
the principles and doctrine of Martin Luther, 
LU'THERAN, a. belonging to Luther. 
LU/THERANISM,* /; the doctrine of 
Martin Luther, a famous reformer in the 16th 
century, who reduced the number of facra- 


Supper, maintaining the mals to be no ſaera- 
ment, and exploding the adoration of the 
Hoſt, auricular confeſſion, meritorious works, 
indulgences, the worthip of images, the faſt- 
ings of the Romiſh church, monaſtical yows, 
and the celibacy of the clergy : he oppoſed the 
doctrine of free-will, holding abſolute predel- 


] tination. 


LU'TON, a town in Bedfordſhire, with 
market on Mondays. It is pleaſantly ſeated 
among ſome hills, 313 miles N. by W. of Lon- 


on. 
LU'TTERWORTH, a town of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, It is 
ſeated on the river Swift, in a fertile foil, and 
is a pretty good place, adorned with a large 
handiome church, which has a fige lofty ſtet- 
ple. It is 88% miles N. N. W. of London. 
LU'TULENT, a. | /u!ulentus, — — 
To LUX, or LU XATE, v. 4. luxalus, 
Lat.] to put out of joint ; to digoint. , 
LUXA'TION, /. the act of disjointing; 
the ſlipping of the head of a bone out of its * 
per place into another, whereby its motion 
detroyed ; any thing out of joint. 
LUXE, /. \ Juxus, Lat.] luxury: 


LUN EXNBURG, the duchy ois one : 


 LU"TANIST, /, one who plays on the lute, | 
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he 17 provinces of the Netherlands; bounded 

on the E. by the archbiſhopric of Treves ; on 
thes. by Lorraing on the W. partly by Cham- 
and partly by the biſhopric of Liege, 
which likewiſe, with part of Limburg, bound 
it on the N. It lies in the foreſt of Ardeane, 
«hich is one of the moſt famous in Europe. — 
it belongs partly to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
artly to the Freach ; and Thionville is the 
vital of the French part. 
XU RIAN CE, or LUXU'RIANCY, 
rom luxurians, Lat.] abundance, applied 
to plenty. Overgrown, exuberance, or excels 
in crowing, applied to vegetables. | 
LUXURIANT,. a. | luxurians, Lat.] ſu- 
erfluouſly plenteous ; growing to exceſs, 

To LUXU'RIATE, v. . [luxurier, Lat.] 
to grow or ſhoot to exceſs. 
LUXURIOUS, a. [ xurieſus, Lat.] in- 
duleing in high food or Iiquors; adminiſtering 
to luxury ; luſtful; voluptuous, Enſlaved to, 
or ſoftening by, pleaſure. Luxuriant. 
LUXU'RIOUSLY, ad. voluptuouſly. 
LUXURY, / [ /uxwria, you diſpoſition 
of mind addicted to pleaſure, riot, and ſuper- 
fuitizs ; voluptuouſneſs, luſt, . or lewdneſs; 
luzuriance; exceſs of growth, or plenteouſneſs. 
Flezarce or deliciouſneſs, applied to food. A 
kate abounding in ſuperfluities, or ſplendour of 
furniture, clothes, food, buildings, &c. Sy- 


paene, 


* 


(2 


— gti bh 


<< 


to pleaſure; e eee an indulgence in 
the ſame to exceſs 
LY, a very frequent termination in 
names of places, adjectives, or adverbs; in 
the name of a place, «t is derived from /Jeag, 
dau. a field, or paſture : when it ends an ad- 
j6ive or adverb, it is derived from /ich, Sax. 
mplying likeneſs of the ſame nature or man- 
, ; as beaſily, or of the nature of a 
eaſt, 
LY'TCHAM, or LITCHAM, a town of 
Vortolk, whoſe market is now diſuſed, It is 
2 miles N. N. E. of London, 
LYE, /. and v. See LI E. 
LYCA'NTHROPY, V/ hug and dg %: 
Cr. ] a ſpecies of madneſs, wherein perſons 
imagine themſelves transformed into, and howl 
lle, wild beafts : of this kind is that diſorder 
wich is produced by the bite of a mad dog, 
and is by ſome called cynanthrepy. 
LYING, / [from ye] a falſehood ; the 


mo of telling wilful and criminal falſe- 
1000S, ' 


3 part. [of lye] ſpeaking falſehoods 
ully. n 


LYMINGTON 


Fa 


See LimmiNGTON. 
LYME, a ſea-port town of Dorſetſhire, 
ith a market on Fridays. It is a large, 
„dil corporation town, is a place of good 
trace, and ſends two members to 
a 1 0. f, W. by S. of London. 

i, | pronounced /ymf] {. [ lympha, 
* in Anatomy, a thin, e 
* amour, like water, ſecreted from the 
* the blood in all parts of the bofly, 
atgigg to it again by its own ducts, called 


its pro- 
351100 1 


one &f 
we 


two markets, en Tueſdays and Saturdays. 


x08, Lygury implies a giving one's ſelf up 


parliament. 


MAC 


!ymphatics, and ſuppoſed to be the. immediate | 


matter of nutrition. 


LYMPHA/TIC, { lymfttick] J Chf ba- 


tique, Fr.] a ſlender, pellucid, tube or veſſel, 


whoſe cavity is contracted at unequal diſtances, 
inſerted into vhe glands of the meſentery, and 
ſerving to convey the lymph to the blood. 
LYNN-RE'GIS, a town of Norfolk, with 
Ir 
is a handfome, large, well-built corporation- 
town, and ſends two members te parliament. 
It is 196 miles N. by E. of London. 
LYNSX, /. [Lat. ] a wild beaft, ſpotted all 
over its body, of a very quick and piercing 
ſight. 

"LYRE, . [Hyra, Lat. J a harp ; the inven- 
tion of this inſtrument is by Barnes aſcribed to 
Jubal, who gives us the hiſtory of the varia- 
tions it underwent from his time to that of 
Anacreon. 

LY'RIC, a. [/yricus, Lat.] ſomething ſet 
for, or ſung to, the harp. 

LV RIC, /. a ſpecies of poetry, conſiſting 
of ſongs ſet or ſung to the lyre, and was fome- 
thing like our airs, odes, or ſongs; a per ſon 
who writes lyric poetry, odes, or ſongs. 
LY'RIST, /. | /yriftes, Lat.] a muſician, 
who plays upon the lyre or harp. 


M. 


Is the 12th letter, and th conſonant 
of the Engliſh alphabet: it is pronoun- 
ced by ſtriking both lips together, 
whereby the breath is intercepted, and ſtrongly 
forced through the mouth and nottrils jointly. 
It is one of thoſe conſonants called liquids, or 
half vowels, and in Engliſh words never loſes 
its ſound, In the beginning of words it ad- 
mits no conſonant after it, 'except in ſome 
Greek originals; nor does it foliow any in 
that caſe. In ſome wards, the ſound of n after 
it is loſt, as in autumn, ſolemn, condemn, &c. 
as a numeral it ſtands for 1000, and with a 


daſh over it thus M, for a thouſand thouſand, 
or a million. In contract ions of words we find 
it thus, M. A. magiſter artium, maſter of arts; 
MSS. manuſcripts. In phyſical preſcriptions, 
it ſignifies manipulus, a handful; and at the 
end of a recipe, it means mi/ce, mix or mingle, 
MAC, J. an Iriſh word, fignifies a ſony 
and frequently begins ſurnames. 
MACARO'ON, . [macarene, Ital.] a con- 
fuſed heap; a huddle of ſeverai things toge - 
ther z a coarſe, rude, clowniſh fellow. ** To 
hear this macaroon talk on in vain. Donne. 
Hence the macaronic ſty/e, in Poetry, is a low 
ſtyle, wherein the language is deſignedly cor- * 
rupted, and conſiſts of a hodge-podge of ditferent 
tongues. A kind of ſweet biſcuit made of 
flour, almonds, eges, and ſugar. | 
MA'CCLESFIELD, a town in Cheſhire; 
with a market on Mondays. It is a large, 
handſeme tewn, with an exceeding fine 


l 


church, which has a very high ſteeple; and 


has 


—— — — EL 


deſerted in diſtreſs. 


"a 


LUS | 

LUNISO'LAR, à. { /una and /o/aris, Lat.] 
compounded of the revolution of the ſun and 
moon. A /uniſolar year is a period made by 
multiplying 28, the cycle of the ſunt, by 19, the 
cycle of the moon, and conſiſts of 532 years, 
in which time theſe two luminaries return to 
the ſame point. 8 

LUNT, /. CLunte, Teut.] the match - cord ö 
with which guns are fired. 

LURCH, /. [derived by Skinner from 
Pourche, Fr. a game of draughts] in Gaming, 
the act of winning fo as that the oppoſite party 
ſhall have gained but little, or not above a cer- 
tain number. To be t in the /urch, is to be 


To LURCH, 2. . to ſhift, or play tricks. 
To lie in wait. [See Luxx.] Actively, to 
win a game with great advantage; to devour. 
Figuratively, to defeat or diſappoint. To ſteal 
privately ; to filch, or pilfer. 

LU'RCHER, / one that watches or lies in 
wait to ſteal, or to betray, or to entrap; a kind 
of hound. : ; 

LURE, /. C[Deurre, Fr.] any enticement ; 
any thing which promiſes advantage. 

o LURE, v. z. to call back or reclaim 
hawks with a lure. Actively, to entice or at- 
tract by ſomething which flatters a perſon's 
hopes or expectations. | 

Fo RID, a. [ /uridus, Lat. ] gloomy or diſmal 

Fo LURK, v. . to lie in wait; to lie hid- 
den, or cloſe. 

LU'RKER, /, a thief that lies in wait for 
ſecuring his prey. 

LU'RKING-PLACE, /. a hiding or ſecret 

lace. . 

r LUSA'TIA, [LLaſiſtia] a province of Ger- 
many, in Saxony, bounded on the N. by Bran- 
denburgh, on the E. by Sileſia, on the S. by 
Bohemia, and on the W. by Miſnia and the 
duchy of Lower Saxony. It is divided into the 
Higher and Lower; and the former belongs to 
the Elector of Saxony; but the latter is divided 
between the Duke of Merſeburgh, the King 
of Pruſſia, the Counts of Promnits, Solms, and 
the Elector of Saxony. 

LU'SCIOUS, [ions] a. [ſome imagine 
it from delicious, and others from /uxurious ] 
nauſeating with ſweetneſs, Cloying by its rich- 
neſs or fatneſs, applied to animal food. Plea- 
Gag ; delightful. 


or rich a manner as to cloy. 
LU'SCIOUSNESS, [ /#/hiouſreſs] /. the 
uality of being ſo ſweet or fat as to cloy ſoon, 
LUSO'RLOUS, a. { 7uſorius, Lat. ] uſed in 


LUST, /. [I, Sax. ] carnal or lewddefire; 
any irregular or violent defire. 

To LUST, v. . to have an unchaſte deſire 
for ; to defire violently, 

LU'STFUL, a. lewd ; lecherous; libidi- 
nous; having ſtrong and unchaſte deſires; hav- 
ing violent, irregular, or intemperate deſires. 

LU'STTHOOD, /. vig-ur; . prighUliaets ; 
bodily ſtrengtn. | 


ay. 
LU'SORY, a. [Iaſorius, Lat.] uſed in play. p 


UM 
LU'STILY, ad, ſtoutly, or vigoreu/ly 
LU'ST INESS, / ſturdineſs; great ſtreagth 

and vigour of body. 

LU'STRAL, a. [luftralts, Lat.] uſed in pu- 
rification. 
LUS'TTRA'TION, / [ 1uftratis, Lat.] puri. 
fication by water. 

LU'STRE, { pron. Aer] /. [ luſtre, Fr.] 

(plendour ; brilliancy 3 radianey ; glittering 

brightneſs; a ſconce made of cut glaſs for 

holding a collection of lights; eminence; re. 
nown. The ſpace of five years, from l»flrun, 

Lat. Sy xon. LZuftre, brilliancy, and radi. 

ancy, riſe gradually one upon another, and 

mark the differentdegrees of the effe of light. 

Luftre ſeems to be poſſeſſed of poliſh only; 

brilliancy, of light; but radlunc y, of fire. Lufire 

ſhines only; 6ril/iancy dazzles ; but radiancy 
lares. 

. LU'STRING, pronounced lateftring] 1. A 

ſhining, gloſſy filk. 

- LU'STROUS, a. {from Are] bright; 

ſhining. Obſolete. ; 

LUST V, a. Llſlig. Belg. ] ſtout ; vigorous; 

healthy ; ſtrong in body. | 

 LU”"TANIST, /, one who plays on the lute, 

LUTE, /. [ th, Fr.] in Muſic, a ſtringed 

inſtrument. In Chemiſtry, any compoſition 
uſed to taſten the different parts of ſtills or 
aletabics in diſtillation or ſublimation, from 
lutum, Lat. 
To LUTE, v. à. to cloſe or faſten together 
with cement or lute. 
LU'THERAN, /, a perſon who profeſs 
the principles and doctrine of Martin Luther, 
LU'THERAN, 4a. belonging to Luther, 
LU/THERANISM, //. the doctrine of 
Martin Luther, a famous reformer in the 16th 
century, who reduced the number of ſacra- 
ments to two, viz. Baptiſm and the Lord's 
Supper, maintaining the mals to be no ſacra- 
ment, and exploding the adoration of the 
Hoſt, auricular confeflion, meritorious works, 
indulgences, the worlhip of images, the faft- 
ings of the Romiſh church, monaſtical vous, 
and the celibacy of the clergy : he oppoſed the 
doctrine of free-will, holding abſolute predel- 
ti nation. : 

LU'TON, a town in Bedfordſhire, with ! 
market on Mondays. It is pleaſantly ſeated 


on. To 
LU'TTERWORTH, a town of Leiceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It is 
ſeated on the river Swift, in a fertile foil, and 
is a pretty good place, adorned with a large 
handſome church, which has a ſine lofty ſlee· 
le. It is 385 miles N. N. W. of London. | 
LU"TULENT, a. | /u!ulentus, 1 — 
To LUX, or LU'XATE, v. 4. luxaluiy 
Lat.] to put out of joint ; to digoint. 
LUXA'TION, /. the act ol _—_— 
the ſlipping of the head of a bone out of its * 
per place into another, whereby its motion 
detroyed ; any thing out of joint · 
LUXE, /. T luxus, Lat.] luxury. 
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provinces of the Netherlands; bounded 
on the E. by the archbiſhopric of Treves ; on 
the S. by Lorraing on the W. partly by Cham- 
gene, and partly by the biſhopric of Liege, 
Thich likewiſe, with part of Limburg, bound 
on the N. It lies in the foreſt of Ardenne, 
«hich is one of the moſt famous in Europe. — 
it belongs partly to the houſe of Auſtria, and 
utly to the French; and Thionville is the 
capital of the French part. 8 
LUXURIANCE, or LUXU'RIANCY, 
From luxurians, Lat.] abundance, applied 
w plenty. Cwergrown, exuberance, or excels 
in growing, applied to vegetables. 
LUX U RIANT. a. [uxuriams, Lat.] ſu- 
erfluouſly plenteous; growing to exceſs. 
To LUXU'RIATE, v. 2. | Juxarier, Lat.] 
to grow or ſhoot to exceſs. 

LUXU'RIOUS, a. | /axuriefus, Lat.] in- 


the 17 


to luxury; luſtful 3 voluptuous, Enflaved to, 

or ſoftening by, pleaſure. Luxuriant. 
LUXU'RIOUSLY, ad. voluptuouſly. 

LUXURY, /- | luxuria, Lat} 


Elegance or deliciouſneſs, applied to food. 


furniture, clothes, food, buildings, &c. 


the {ame to exce 


beiſt. 


Virtolk, whoſe market is now diſuſed, 
q2 miles N. N. E. of London. 
LYE, /. and v. See LI E. 
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LYMINGTON. See Li union. 
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dulęing in high food or liquors; adminiftering 


a diſpoſition 
of mind addicted to pleaſure, riot, and ſuper- 
fuities ; voluptuouſneſs, luſt, or lewdneſs; 
ſururiance; exceſs of growth, or plenteouſneſs. 
A 
ate abounding in ſuperfluities, or ſplendour of 
Sy. 
on. Lygury implies a giving one's ſelf up 
to pleaſure ; e e an indulgence in 
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LY, a very frequent termination in 
names of places, adjectives, or adverbs; in 
the name of a place, «t is derived from Jag. 
du. a field, or paſture: when it ends an ad- 
leckte or adverb, it is derived from Iich, Sax. 
mplying likeneſs of the ſame nature or man- 
der; as beaſily, or of the nature of a 


LY'TCHAM, or LUTCHAM, a town of 
It is 


LYCA'NTHROPY, J. | avxo; and av0gwnros, | 
Cr.) a ſpecies of madneſs, wherein perſons 
Imagine themſelves transformed into, and howl 
like, wild beaſts: of this kind is that diſorder 
wich is produced by the bite of a mad dog, 


LYING, . {from ye] a falſehood ; the 
pattice of telling wiltul and criminal falſe- 


part. [of ye] ſpeaking falſehoods 


LYME, a ſea-port town of Dorſetſhire, 
It is a large, 
n town, is a place of good 
to parliament. 
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e blood in all parts of the boy, 
it again by its own ducts, called 


MAC 

'ymphatics, and ſuppoſed to be the immediate 
matter of nutrition. 
LYMPHATIC, [| lymf#tick] . [ /ympha- 
tique, Fr.] a flender, pellucid, tube or veſſel, 
whoſe cavity is contracted at unequal diſtances, 
inſerted into vhe glands of the meſentery, and 
ſerving to convey the lymph to the blood. 
LYNN-RE'GIS, a town of Norfolk, with 
two markets, en Tueſdays and Saturdays. Ir 
is a handfome, large, well-built corporation- 
town, and ſends two members te par liament. 
It is 106 miles N. by E. of London. 
LYNX, /. [Lat. ] a wild beaſt, ſpotted all 
over its body, of a very quick and piercing 
fight. | 
TRE. J. [Lyra, Lat. ] a harp; the inven- 
tion of this inſtrument is by Barnes aſcribed to 
Jubal, who gives us the hiſtory of the varia- 
tions it underwent from his time to that of 
Anacreon. 
LY'RIC, a. [/yricus, Lat.] ſomething ſet 
for, or ſung to, the harp. 
_ LY'RIC, /. a ſpecies of poetry, conſiſting 
of ſongs ſet or ſung to the lyre, and was fome- 
thing like our airs, odes, or ſongs; a perſon 
who writes lyric poetry, odes, or ſongs. 

LY'RIST, / { /yriftes, Lat.] a muſician, 
who plays upon the lyre or harp. | 


M. 


Is the 12th letter, and gth conſonant 

of the Engliſh alphabet: it is pronoun- 

ced by ftriking both lips together, 
whereby the breath is intercepted, and ſtrongly 
forced through the mouth and noſtrils jointly. 
It is one of thoſe conſonants called liquids, or 
half vowels, and in Engliſh words never loſes 
its ſound, In the beginning of words it ad- 
mits no conſonant after it, except in ſome 
Greek originals; nor does it foliow any in 
that caſe. In ſome wards, the ſound of after 
it is loſt, as in autumn, ſolemn, condemn, &c. 
as a numeral it ſtands for 1000, and with a 


daſh over it thus M, for a thouſand thouſand, 
or a million. In contractions of words we find 
it thus, M. A. magiſter artium, maſter of arts; 
MSS. manuſcripts. In phyſical preſcriptions, 
it ſignifies manipulus, a handful; and at the 
end of a recipe, it means -iſce, mix or mingle. 
MAC, J. an Iriſh word, fignifies a ſony 
and frequently begins ſurnames. 
MACARO'ON, . { macarene, Ital.] a con- 
fuſed heap; a huddle of ſeverai things toge - 
ther ; a coarſe, rude, clowniſh fellow. To 
hear this macaroor talk on in vain.”” Donne. 
Hence the macaronic ſtyle, in Poetry, is a low 
ſtyle, wherein the language is deſignedly cor- * 
rupted, and conſiſts of a hodge-podge of ditferent 
tongues. A kind of ſweet biſcuit made of 
flour, almonds, eges, and ſugar. | 
MA'CCLESFIELD, a town in Cheſhire; 
with a market on Mondays. It is a large, 
handſeme tewn, with an exceeding fine 
church, which has a very high ſteeple; and 


has 


: 


2 7 MR: 
Has manufactures in mohair, twiſt, hatbands, | MA'CULA, Y [Lat.] a ſpot. Ty byte 


buttons, and thread. Of late there have been 
ſeveral fmall filk mills erected here. It is 
2714 miles N. W. of London. N55 
ACE, /. [maſſa, Lat.] an enſign of au- 
chor ĩty borne before magiſtrates, made of fil- 
ver, and ſometimes having an open crown at 
the top. A kind of ſpice of a thin, flat, 
membranaceous ſubſtance, an oleaginous and 
yellowiſh colour, an extremely fragrant and 
agreeable ſmell, a pleaſant but acrid and 
otly taſte ; being the ſecond covering of the 
nutmeg, and uſed in medicine as a carmina- 
tive, ſtomachic, and aſtringent. | 

MA'CE-BEARER, /. one who carries the 
mace before a magiſtrate. | 

To MA'CERATE, v. a. [ nacers, Lat.] 
to make lean ; to wear away; to mortify ; to 
ſteep a thing till it is almoſt diſſolved, either 
with or without heat, ; 

MACERA'TION, /. the a& of waſting or 
making lean 3 mortification. In Medicine, an 
inſuſion, with or without heat, whereby the 
ingredients are intended to be almoit diffolved. 

MACHIAVE'LIAN, &. according to the 
principles of Machiavel ; crafty, ſubtle, cun- 
ning. 1 | 

MACHIAVE'LIANISM, /, the doctrine 
or principles laid down by Machiavel, in his 
Prince, or the practice of politics; or doing 
2ny thing to compaſs a defign, without any 
regard to the peace or welfare of ſubjects, the 
dictates of honeſty and honour, or the precepts- 
of religion. | MA 

To MA'CHINATE, | mdkinate, or maſh? 
vate] wv. a. [ machinor, Lat. | to plot, contrive, 
or deviſe. 

MACHINA'TION, [ makiniſbor, or ma- 
Soinaſhon} /. | machinatio, Lat.] a plot, arti- 
fice, or wicked contrivance. 

MACHI'/NE, [ pronounced meſbeer | ſ. ma- 
china, Lat.] a contrivance or piece of work- 
manſhip, conſiſting of ſeveral parts, com- 
poſed with art, and made uſe of to produce 
motion, ſo as to ſave either time or foree; an 
engine. f 

"MACHI'NERY, [pronounced maſheenery | 
JS. any workmanſhip of a variety of parts; 

an engine of which the ſeveral parts are ſet in 
42 motion by ſome principle contained in itſelf. 
, In Poetry, that part which the deities, angels, 
| or demons perform. In theatrical exhibi- 
tions, the engines made uſe of to introduce 
perſons in a ſurpriſing manner on the ſtage, 
or the contrivances made uſe of to ſhift the 
appearance“ of things ſo as to cauſe attoniſh- 
| ment. | 
I MA'CHYNLETH, a town of Montgomery- 
ſhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Mon- 
days. It is 198 miles N. W. of London. 

MA'CKEREL, /. [eiacterel, Teut.] a 
well-known ſalt-water fiſh, commonly in ſea- 
ſon in the mont#=s of May and ſune. | 

MA'CKEREL-BACK, / a low word, ap- 

lied to a perſon that is tall and ſlender. | 

.  MA'CROCOSM, / [ azz; and. xiouer, 
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MA 

any ſpot on the ſkin. 
MAD, a. [ gemaad, Sax. diſordered in the 
mind, or deprived of the uſe of reaſon F; 
guratively, enraged or hurried away b : i 
violent or unreaſonable deſire. Tang 

To MAD, v. a. to deprive of 5 
raiſe to ſuch a pitch of £8: Hl that Nn 5 
not under the government of reaſon; to xn 
furious or enrage. Neuterly, to run mad, 
become furious, es 

MA/DAM, J. [ma dame, Fr. my lady] a 
term of compliment to women of every degree 

MA/DBRAIN, or MA'DBRAINED, „ 
re” in mind ; hot-headed. 5 

A/DCAP, /. a madman; a wild 
leſs, or hoe bidet arſe. i * 

To MA'DDEN, v. u. to become wild, fy. 
rious, or mad. Actively, to make mad; tg 
enrage, or make furious. 
> MA'DDER, J. [meddre, Sax. ] in Botany 
called likewiſe 7ubia, a plant uſed in dyine re, 

8 y1ng red, 

MADE, participle preter, of Maxs, 

MADEFA'CTION, /. [from madefacis, 
Lat.] the act of making wet. 

MA/DEMOISE'LLE, /. a French appel. 
lative, given properly to the wives of geutle. 
men, but now generally to the younger and un- 
married women. 

MA'D-HOUSE, /. a houfe where mid 
people are confined. . 

: MA'DID, a. [madidus, Lat.] wet, noif, 
amp. 

MA DL, ad. in a furious, raging, « li- 
natic manner, | 

MA'DMAN, J. a perſon deprived of the 
uſe of reaſon, 

MA'DNESS, /. a diſordered underſtanding; 
the ſtate of a perſon out of his ſenſes; fury, 
wildneſs, or rage. 

MADRID, che capital town of Spain, in 
New Caſtile, and the place where the kings 
uſually reſide. It was formerly an incon- 
ſiderable place, belonging to the archbiſhop 
of Toledo, but the purity of the air engaged 
the court to remove hither, The ftreets in- 
deed are very dirty, eſpecially in the mori- 
ing, for they empty all their naſtineſs into 
them; however, the hot rays of the ſun ſoon 
render them dry. It is very populous and 
ſome pretend that the number of inhabitants 
amount to $00,000.” The houſes are all 
built with bricks, and the ſtreets are lenz. 
broad, and ftraight ; being adorned at prope! 
diſtances with handſome fountains. There 
are above 100 towers or ſteeples, in differeat 
places, which contribute greatly to the em- 
belliſhment of the city. It is ſeated in 3 
large plain, ſurrounded with high mountalns, 
but has no wall, rampart, or ditch. Thx 
royal palace is built on an eminence, at the 
extremity of the city, and, as it is but tub 
ftories high, does not make any extraordinars 
appearance, The fineſt ſquare in Madrid » 
the Placa Mayor, which is ſurrounded vith 
300 houſes 5 ſtories high, and of an cat 
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balcony, and the fronts, are ſup- 
b_ wr 2 which form. very tine 
arches. Here the market is held, and here 
they have their famous bull-fights. How- 
ever, it is obſervable, that the very fineſt 
houſes have no glaſs-windows, they being. 
only lattices. Moft travellers obſerve that 
the ſtreets are generally naſty, and have a 
very bad ſmell. When the inhabitants build 
a houſe, the firſt ſtage belongs to the king, 
who may either ſell, or let it, as he pleaſes. 
It is 965 miles N. E. of Liſbon, 690 S. by 
W. of London, 623 S. S. W. of Paris, and 
750 W. of Rome, Lon. 3. 5. W. lat. 40. 


N. 

% RIC AL, . Lnadrigale, Ital.] origi- 
nally a paſtoral; at preſent, a little amorous 

m or ſong, containing a certain number of 
unequal verſes, not confined either to the 
ſcrupulous regularity of a ſonnet, or the ſub- 
tilty of an epigram, but conſiſting of ſome 
tender and delicate, yet fimple thought, pro- 
perly expreſſed. 
MACAZ INE, [pronounced magaxeen] /. 
{ magazine, Fr.] a ſtore-houſe; generally ap- 
plied to an arſenal, or place wherein military 
ſtores are laid up; a miſcellaneous pamphlet, 
ſo called from a periodical miſcellany, or col- 

lection of various pieces, generally publiſhed 

monthly, 
MA'CDEBURG, the dutchy of, a terri- 
tory of Germany, in the circle of Lower-Sax- 
ony, bounded on the N. by the Old Marche 
of Brandenburg, on the E. by the Middle 

Marche, on the S. by the provinces of An- 
nalt and Halberſtadt, and on the W. by the 
duchy of Brunſwick, It is about 60 miles in 
length, and 30 in breadth, and belongs to the 
king of Pruſſia, The capital town is of the 
lame name. 

M4'GGOT, 7. [ magrod, Brit.] a ſmall 
kind of a worm, of a whitiſh colour, found 
in nuts, &c, which turns into a fly. Figura- 
tively, a whimſey ;z caprice; an odd fancy. 
 MA/GGOTTINESS, /. the ſtate of hav- 
ng, or abounding in, maggots. 

MA'GGOTTY, a. full of maggots. Fi- 
ruratively, whimſical; capricious; fantaſtical ; 
fanciful, Sy non, Fantaftical implies a 
tambling from true taſte, through r of de- 
licacy, or an unſeaſonable ſearch after ſome- 
thing better, J//bimfical means an affectation 
e figgularity. By maggotty is underſtood, a 
treat inconſtaney, or ſudden change of taſte. 
Farciful implies a certain revolution of hu- 
mour, or a particular way of thinking. 

MA/GI, J. | Perſian] a title given to the 
ancient philoſophers, among the Perfians, who 
were the chief perſonages in the kingdom, and 

ad the management of public affairs. 

Jorg GIC, /. [ magicus, Lat.] in its primary 

*, the doQtrine of the ancient magi among 
an Perlians ; the knowledge of the ſecret ope- 
which ef the powers of nature, or a ſcience- 

7 teaches to produce ſurpriſing and extra- 

ury effects. A correſpondence with bad 


to perform ſurprii ing things; ſorcery. 
MA/GIC, 3. acting by the co-operation 
_—_ evil ſpirits; acting by irreſiſtible influ- 
ence. | 
MA/GICAL, a. acting or performed by 
ſecret and inviſible powers, either of nature, 
or the agency of evil ſpirits. hy - 
MA'GICALLY); ad. by the aſſiſtance or co- 
operation of evil ſpirits; according to the rules 
of magic, or the practice of magicians. 
MAGI'CIAN, | majifbian] Y. [magicus, 
Lat.] a conjurer; necromancer; enchanter; 
one ſkilled in magic. . 
MAGISTE/RIAL, 34. [from magi/fer, 
Lat.] ſuch as becomes a maſter; alſo loſty, 
arrogant, proud, or imperious. In Chemiſtry, 
prepared chemically, or after the manner of a 
magiſtery. 
MAGISTE/RIALLY, ad. ina proud, im- 
perious, or inſolent manner. | 
MAGISTE'RIALNESS, J. the quality of 
ordering in a proud, haughty, and inſblent 


manner. 


MA'GISTERY, / [magiſterium, Lat.] in 
Chemiſtry, a very fine powder made by ſolu- 
tion and precipitation, 1 

MA'GISTRACY,{ [magifratus, Lat. Ithe 
office or dignity of a perſon who is charged 
with authority or government over others, 

MA'GISTRATE, /. [magiftratus, Lat.] 
a perſon publicly inveſted with authority, or 
the government of others, | 

MA'GNA-CHA/RTA, [ Migna-Kirta] .,. 
[Lat. | the great charter of the liberties. and 
laws of England: its origin may be derived 
even from Edward the Confeſſor, and was 
continued by Henry I. and his ſuccceſſors, 
Stephen, Henry II. and king John ; but that 
more particularly meant by this word was 
granted in the ninth year of Henry III. ſince 
which, Sir Edward Coke obſerves, that, even 
in his days, it had been confirmed above thirty 
times. ; | 


MAGNANT'MITY, /. [ magnanimitt, Fr.] 


greatneſs of ſoul; a diſpoſition of miad exert- 


ed in contemning dangers and difficulties, in 
ſcorning temptations, and deſpiſing earthly 
pomp and ſplendour. 
MAGNA/NIMOUS, a, { magnanimns, Lat.] 
courageous; generous; brave. 
MAGNA'NIMOUSLY, ad. with great» 
neſs of mind, and contempt of dangers, dif- 
ficulties, pleaſures, and external pomp. | 
MAGNET, /. | magnes, Lat. ] the loadſtone. 
MAGNE'TIC, or MAGNE'TICAL, a. 


of attracting bodies like the loadſtone. 
MA'GNETISM, / the attractive power of 
the loadſtone; the power of attraction. 
MACNIFTABLE, 4. capable of being 
extolled or praiſed. 
MAGNI/FIC, or MACNUFICAL, 3. 


or noble, _ 
MAGNI'FICENCE, /. [magnificentia, 
Lat. } grandeur of appearance, conſiſting in 


lkrin, by means of which a perſon was able 
| 9 2 


buildings, clothes, on furniture; ſplendour. 
Uu MAG» 


2 
8 


relating to the loadſtone; having the qualities 


[magnificus, Lat.] noted; illuſtrious; grand, 
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objects appear larger than they are. 


ſublimity, applied to ſentiment. 


1 


MAGNI'FICENT, 4. Lane Lai. I main 9) Huds. Nun, 3 
grand in appearance; ſtriking the eye with Lat. The great ocean. an 


an appearance of richneſs, pomp, or ſplendour ; 


MAJ 


MA'INLAND, /. the continent. 


fond of ſplendour, or an appearance of riches. | MA'INLAND, an iſland of Scotland, and 


a grandee of Venice. 
tols a perſon. In Optics, a glaſs which makes | 
To MA'GNIFY, v. a. [magnifico, Lat. ] to 


-  MAGNUVFICO, / { Ital. plural magnificoes | one of the Shetland iſles, being the principal 


| ſlof them. It is pretty fertil populous, 
MA'GNIFIER, F one that praiſes or ex-| conſidering 2 les, 8 my 


* 


MA'INLY, ad. chiefly or principally z 


greatly or powerfully. - 


MA'INMAST, / the chief or middle ma 


make great; to extol with praiſe ; to exalt; [of a ſhip. 


to elevate or raiſe higher in eſteem. In Optics, 

to make a thing appear larger than it is. 
MA'GNITUDE, F. greatneſs, applied to 

Aze ; comparative bulk; ſize. Grandeur, or 


MA'GPYE, J, a bird parti-coloured with 
black and white, ſometimes taught to talk. 
Figuratively, a perſon who talks to exceſs. 

MAID or MA'IDEN, / [meden, Sax.] a 
virgin; a woman-ſervant. A fiſh, a ſpecies 
of ſkate. be - | 

MA'IDEN, 4. conſiſting of virgins ; freſh ; 
new ;. unuſed ; unpolluted. 

 MA'IDEN-BRA'DLEY, a village in Wilt- 
ſhire, 7 miles S. W. of Warminſter. 

MA'IDENHEAD, /. the ſtate br condi- 
tion of a maid or pure virgin; virginity, Fi- 


guratively, newneſs; freſhneſs; an unpolluted | 


ſtate. - 

 MA'IDENHEAD, a town of Berkſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated 
on the river Thames, on the great weſtern 
road, and is full of inns and places of enter- 


tainment. It is 26 miles W. by N. of Lon-f To MAINTAIN, v. a. [maintenir, Fr.] 


don. 
MA'IDENLY, #. like a maid; moveſtly ; 
tly ; timoroufly. - 1 
MAID-SERVANT, /. a woman or female 
ſervant. 
MAIDSTONE, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Thurſdays, toll free. It is a cor- 
poration, has a free-ſchool, and ſends 2 mem- 
bers to parliament. It is 35 miles S. E. by 
E. of London. | | 
MATJE'STIC, or MAJE'STICAL, 4. au- 
guſt; noble; great; ſtately 3 pompous; ſub- 
lime ; elevated or lofty. | 
MATE'STICALLY, ad. with dignity or 
grandeur; with loftineſs of ſtyle or fenti- 
ments. | 3 
.. MA'JESTY, / { majefas, Lat.] greatneſs ; 
dignity ; power or ſovereignty ; the title given 
to kings and queens. . | 
MAIL, /. [maille, Fr.] a coat of ſteel net- 
work worn for defence; any armour; a bag 
or poſtman's bundle of letters. 


To MAIL, v. a. to arm, or dreſs in a coat 


of mail ; to cover as with armour, 
To MAIM, v. a, to cut off any member; 
to hurt or wound. A a 
» "MAIM, / the act of cutting off a limb, or 
diſabling a perſon by a blow, | 
MAIN, @. [magne, old Fr.] principal or 
chief; vaſt; groſs, or containing the chief part. 
MAIN, / the groſs bulk, or greateſt part. 

+ from megen, Sax. © With might and 


MA'INPERNOR, -/. a perſon to whom 
one in cuſtody is delivered, upon his becom- 
ing bound for his appearance; a ſurety ot 
bail. 
MA/INPRISE, [the's is pronounced lite 
z] 7. { main and priſe, Fr.] in Law, the n. 
ceiving a perſon. into friendly cuſtody, who 
otherwiſe muſt have gone to priſon, on ſecu- 
rity given that he ſhall be forthcoming at 2 
certain time or place appointed, It differs 
from Sail, becauſe a perſon is in this caſe fid 
to be at large from the day of his being main» 
priſed nntil the day of appearance ; but where 
a perſon is bailed till a certain day, he i; in 
law always accounted to be in the ward of hiy 
bail till that time, who may, if they pleaſe, 
keep him under confinement. 
To MA'INPRISE, v. a, to receive 150. 
ſon into friendly cuſtody, by giving fecurity 
for his appearance at a certain time appointed, 
MA/INSAIL, / the fail of the mainnf. 
MA'INSHEET, / the ſheet ap ſail df $4 
mainmaſt. 


to preſerve or keep; to defend or hold out; 
to vindicate or juſtity ; to ſupport or keep up 
to ſupply with the conveniences of liſe; Þ 
aſſert poſitively: 

. MAINTATNABLE, a. defenſible; juſt» 

able. | | 

MAINTAI'NER, . one that ſupplies and» 
ther with the conveniences of life ; one that 
defends a place againſt an enemy; one that af 


ſerts and ſupperts any doctrine. 


MAI'NTENANCE, J. [maintenance Fr. 
a livelihood; a ſufficiency to ſupply the 
veniences, or neceflaries of lite ; ſupperh 
protection, or defence: continuance without 
failure. 6 

MAI NTOp, /. the top of the mainnult 

MAUINTOP-GALLANT-MAST, { a 
maſt half the length of the main 3 

MAINTOP-MAST, /. a mak half th 
lenghth of the mainmaſt. n 

MAIN-YARD, /. the yard of the mar 
maſt, 28 
MA'JOR, a. [ the comparative of nag» 
Lat.] great in number, quantity, ten 
ualityy or dignity. n 
. MA'JOR, F in the Army, an officer ey 
the captain, and the loweſt held-officer. J 
Logic, the firſt propoſition in a ſyllogifm. 

ſon who is ol his ons 1. 
perſon Who is ot age io manage 
fairs; the eldeſt of two. 
MAJORA'TION, J. the 28 of = 


preater 3 increaſe ; enlargement. MIR. 
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| make free with, to treat without ceremony. 


| truſtees. To make of, to produce from; to ac- 


| ſage; to introduce; to proceed. 


MAL 


eafonally holds the place of the maſter of a 
houſe ; a maſter of a family. | 
MA'[OR-GE'NERAL, JS. a general officer 
of the lecond rank, who receives the general 8 
orders, gives them to the majors of brigades, 
and commands on the left when there are two 
t a ſiege. / f 
1 00 KT , ＋. [ majoritas, Lat.] the 
date of being greater; the greater number; 
full age; office of a major; anceſtry, _ 
To MAKE, v. 4. [ preter. and participle, 
paſſive made] [ from macan, Sax. ] to,create ; 
to form of materials; to compoſe ; to do, 
perform, practiſe, or uſe; to cauſe to have 
any quality, or bring into any ſtate. To 
compel or force, followed by a verb. Made 
to riſe.”” Locke, To ſell, ſo as to gain. 
« He makes five marks. Shak. To make 
away, to kill or deſtroy.““ Make away his 
brother.”” Shak. To transfer. 
ſome friends make all away.” Waller. To 
nate amends, to recompenſe or repay. 7s 


T2 make good, to maintain, defend, juſtify, 
fulfil, or accompliſh. To make /ight of, to 
conſider as of no importance or conſequence. 
To make love, to court. To make merry, to feaſt 
or partake of a jovial entertainment. To make 
over, to transfer; to ſettle in the hands of 


eount or eſteem; to cheriſh or foſter. What 
to make of, is how to underſtand, To make out, 
to clear up, explain, or folve a difficulty ; to 
prove or evince. To make ſure of, to look 
upon or conſider as certain; to ſecure the 
polleſſion of. To make. way, to force a paſ- 
« We could 
make little or no way.“ To-make up, to get 
together ; to reconcile 3 to repair; to ſhape 
to ſupply ; to accompliſh, conclude, or com- 
plete. 
MAKE, /. form; ſhape ; nature. | 
MA'KE-BATE, [from make and beat, or 
date] /. a perſon who excites quarrels. 
MAKER, / the CREATOR; one who 
produces any thing ; one who ſets a thing or 
perſon in an advantageous ſtate. 
MA'KEPEACE, F. one that reconciles 
perſons at variance; a peacemaker. 
MA'KEWEIGHT, J. any thing thrown in 
to make up weight, L 
MA LACHI, {[MYaki} a canonical book 
ei the Old Teſtament, and the laſt of the 
twelve leſſer prophets. This prophet diſtinctly 
pointed out the Meſſiah, who was ſuddenly to 
come to his temple, and to be introduced by 
Elijah the prophet, that is, by John the 
Baptiſt, who came in the power and ſpirit of 
Elias, or Elijah. 


Ma/ſOR-DO'MO, /. [Ital.] one who de- 


„ Debtors to 


5 

MALAND ERS, / [from malamdare, Ital.] 
a diſeaſe in horſes, conſiſting of a dry ſcab on 
the paſtern. 7 

MALAPERT, a. ſaucy; quick in making 
replies, but impudent or ſaucy. 

MA/LAPERTNESS, |. livelineſs or quick- 
neſs in making reply, attended with ſaueineſs. 

MALLAPERTLV, ad. faucily. 

MA'LDON, pronounced Maz{gor ]a town 
of Eſſex, with a market on Saturdays: It is 
ſeated at the mouth of the river Chelmer, is 


a very ancient place; and is governed by a 


bailiffs, 8 aldermen, and 18 common council. 
It is 9 miles E. by N. of Chelmsford, and 37 
E. N. E. of London. 

MALE, a. [male, Fr. ] belonging to the 
he- ſex, oppoſed to female. 

MALE, /. the he of any ſpecies. 

MALE, in compoſition, implies ill, and 
is derived from male, Lat. male, old Fr. f 
MALE- ADMINISTRATION, /. bad con- 
duct, or management of affairs. 
MALE-CONTE'NT, / one diflatizfed 
with the meaſures of government; a fomenter 
of ſedition in a ſtate. 
MALE-CONTE'NTED, a. diſcontented 
diſſatisfied. | | | 
MALE-CONTE/NTEDLY, ad. in a diſ- 
ſatisfied or diſcontented manner. : 
MALE-CONTE'NTEDNESS, %, diſcon- 
tentedneſs; diſſatisſaction to a government. 

MALEDI'CTED, a. | ma/ediftus, Lat. J 
accurſed ; execrated. | | 
MALEDI'CTION, / [malcdifis, Lat.] 4 
curſe; execration ; the act of denouncing or 
wiſhing evil to a perſon, | - 
| MALEFA'CTION, [male and Facio, Lat. J 
a crime. Not in uſe, 
| MALEFA'CTOR, JF. an evil doer; of- 
fender againſt the law; criminal. 
MALE-PRA'CTICE, / any praCtice con- 
trary to ſettled rules or cuſtams. 
 MALE'VOLENCE, /. [ malevelentia, Lat.] 
ill will; an inclination to hurt. R 
MALE'VOLENT, . [malevolus, Lat.] 
ill diſpoſed towards another; inclined to do 
another a miſchief, | 

MALE'VOLENTLY, ad. after a manner 
which ſhows an inclination to hurt. 

MALICE, ,. | malitia, Lat.] deliberate miſ- 
chief; a long-continued deſire of hurting others. 

MALI'CIOUS, [ malifhious} a [ malitioſus, 
Lat.] preſerving a continual propenſity and 
reſolution towards revenge, or injuring others, 

MALFCIOUSLY,. [ ma/i/hioufly | ad.. in a 
manner which ſhows: an habitual thirſt of 
revenge, or a deliberate intention of doing miſ- 
chief. 


MALI'CIOUSNESS, { maliſhibuſneſs] . the 


MA'LACH 
Cr.) a ſtone, 


quality of brooding long upon injuries, and 


ITE, | Mulakite] . Aa, being obſtinately bent for ſome time to do a 
| | ſometimes entirely green, but|perſon a miſchief, | 
lighter than the nephritic tone, ſo as to re- 


MALI CN, | pronounced nalin] a. [ malig* 


endſe the leaf of the mallow, from whence it 5, Lat.] ill diſpoſed towards any one ; 


3 it; name. 


ſtrongly and obſtinately bent to do a perſon 


MA'LADY, J. Lnaladie, Fr. J a diſeaſe ; | miſchief. In Medicine, inſectious, peſti len- 


a Cllerder in the body; ſieknefs. 


al, or fatal to the body. 


1 To 


In Medicine, mortal, or endangering life. 


one who is obſtinately bent to do another a 


ble of enduring the ſtrokes of a hammer, and 


\ 


MAL 


MAN 


To MALI'GN, Cal] v. a. to regard with | of Cheſhire, with a market on Mond ays, 1 
envy or malice ; to do a miſchief ; to revenge. is 12 miles S. E. of Cheſter, and 166 N n 
MALIV'GNANCY, /. malice; unfavour- of London. , B. 


ableneſs. In Medicine, a deſtructive ten- 


MALT, Laut] /. | mealt, Sax.] barley 
dried 


ſteeped in water till it ſprouts, and then 


dency. | 
MALIGNANT, a. { malignant, Fr.] envi- in a kiln, 


ous ; unfavourable ; malicious;  revengeful-| 


MALI'GNANT, / a perſon of ill inten- 
tions, or maliciouſly diſpoſed. 

MALI'GNANTLY, ad. in a malicious or 
miſchievous manner. 


MALI“ CNER, {pronounced maliner] J. 


miſchief; a perſon who cenſures in a ſarcaſtic 


anner. 

MALI'GNITY, / [malignite, Fr.] hurt- 
fulneſs or- evilneſs of nature; a diſpoſition 
obſtinately bad or malicious. In Phyſic, 
a quality which endangers and threatens life. 

MALI'GNLLY, [pronounced maliniy] ad. en- 
viouſly ; with malice, or an obſtinate inclina- 
tios to do ill. : | 
- MA'LKIN, [pronounced mau/kin] ſ. [ from 
mal, a contraction of Mary, and kin, a di- 
winutive termination] a kind of mop made of 
clouts, with which bakers clean their ovens. 
Figuratively, a figure made up of rags; a 
dirty wench. 

MALL,{pronounced mau/]/. [ma/leus, Lat.] 
a ſtroke or blow. Gave that reverend head 
a mall. Hudib. A mallet. A walk where 
they formerly uſed to play with malls and 
balls [and then pronounced mel/], whence the 
mall in St. James's park; and all- mall near 
his majeſty's palace at St. James's. In this 
laſt ſenſe the word is derived from moll, If]. 
a walk paved with ſhells, 


To MALL, [pronounced maul] v. a. to 


beat or ſtrike with a mall. See Maur. 
MA'LLARD, | ma/art, Fr.] the drake or 
male of the ſpecies of wild ducks. 
MALLEABI'LITY, / the quality of bear- 
ing to be beaten, and ſpreading under the 
ſtrokes of the hammer. 


MA'LLEABLE, 2. | malleable, Fr.] capa- 


being variouſly formed thereby. 
MA'LLEABLENESS, /. the quality of 
being hammered into various forms. J 
To MA'LLEATE, v. a. [| from malleus, 
Lat.] to hammer ; to forge or ſhape by the 
hammer. 
MA'LLET, /. [malleus, Lat.] a wooden 
hammer. 
/ MA'LLING, a town in Kent, with a mar- 
ket on Saturdays. It is 6 miles W. of Maid- 
ſtone, and 29% E. by S. of London. 
MA'/LLOWS, [pronounced malliz] / 


\melewe, Sax. ] a plant fo called from its A perſon full grown, oppo 


emollient or ſoftening qualities. 


longing to Europe. 


MALTA, [pron. Maulta] an iſland of the 


Mediterranean Sea, between Africa and Sicily, 


20 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, ſor- 
merly reckoned a part ef Africa, but nowhe. 
It was anciently littl 
elſe than a barren rock; but there have bee 
brought from Africa ſuch quantities of ſol 
that it is now become a fertile iſland, The 
knights of Malta formerly conſiſted of eight 
nations; but now they are but ſeven, be- 
cauſe the Engliſh have forſaken them, 'They 
are obliged to ſuppreſs all pirates, and are u 
perpetual war with the Turks and other Mz 
hometans. They are all under a vow of cel - 
bacy and chaſtity ;z and yet they make no ſem. 
ple of taking Grecian women ſor miſtreſſe, 
It is about 60 miles S. of Sicily, and gooF, 
of Tunis in Africa. | 
MA/LT-MAN, or MA/LTSTER, [al. 
many or miultfter | ſ. one who makes or dea 
in malt. 
MA'LTON, [| pron. Maulion] a town inthe 
N. Riding of Yorkſhire, with two market 
on Tueſdays and Saturdays. It is ſeated on te 
river Derwent, over which there is a fur 
bridge, and compoſed of two towns, the J 
and the Old, each containing three chu, 
It is 24 miles N. E. of York, and 216 N. 
W. of London. 3 
MALVERSA'TION, /. [ malverſation, Fr.) 
: mean, baſe, wicked, and fraudulent trick or 
ift. | 
MAM, or MAMMA, /. [mam. mann,” 
mammivys, Brit. mamma, Lat. This word u 
uſed as an addreſs to a mother in almoſt al 
languages, and is therefore by Skinner ſuppol 
ed to be the language of nature, and the firk 
word a child pronounces] a mother. 
MA/MMET, /. [a diminutive of man] 
puppet or doll. Obſolete. 
MA'/MMEATED. a. [mammeatus, lat, 
having paps or teats. 
MA'MMIFORM, a. [ mammiforme, Fr.) 
having the ſhape of a breaſt, pap, or dug. 
MA'MMOCK, /. a large, ſhapeleſs piece; 
an offal or fragment of meat. 


into pieces in ſuch a manner as to raiſe {qui 
{ miſhneſs in the beholder. _ 
MA'MMON, /. [Syr. } the god of riches 
Figuratively, riches. 
MAN, 7 [plural men] . mon. Sax, ] a hu- 
man being; a male, oppoſed to a women. 
Fa to a boy. An 
tional creature, oppoſed to a beaſt, Uſed in! 


MA'LMSBURY, a town in Wiltſhire, with looſe ſenſe for ary one. A man would ex 


a market on Saturdays, it is 95 miles W. of pect to find.“ Addiſ. A moveable piece of 


London. 


weod, uſed in playing at cheſs or draughts. 


MA'LMSEY, /. [fo called from Malvafia, | male ſervarit, of mena, Span. a ave. A mat 


2 luſcious wine; ſack. 


= 


where it 1s produced 


of war, is a ſhip of war. 


MA'LPAS, [pronounced Mazpas] a town 


| To MAN, v. 4. Cm. — 


To MA MMOck, v. a. to tear; le pull 


guard with me 
| ftrengthen. 
MAN, an 
qo miles in le 
tains 17 paril 
Ruthen, Doug 
and produces 
maintain the 
and the inhabi 
are 2 mixture 
The duke of 
ſtyled K NG 1 
called the biſhe 
not a lord, no 
Britiſh parliam 
iſland are wool, 
royalty was am 
was moſt note 
they diſpoſed o 
or Ireland; fol 
land, 30 N. of 
the coaſt of ( 
coaſt of Ireland 
To MA'NA( 
to ſhackle. 
MA/NACLI 
for the hands ; 
To MA'NA 
condud or car 
graceful airs; 
tractable; to h 
Neuterly, to ſu 
MANAGES 
wielded, or m. 
ment; tractabli 
MA/NAGEA 
being eaſily uſec 
to inſtruction, g 
MA4/NAGEN 
conduct; the 1 
ducking any thin 
agement reſpec 
to the care of ſoi 
profit of another 
account, Dires 
here a diftribi 
or whatever elſe 
another, to preſe 
ration refers to 
ſuch as thoſe of 
ſtate. . It ſuppoſ 
Which gives pow! 
in the Cepartmer 
aged. Conduct? 
aud ability, Wit 
wordination, * 
der ument reſults 
ae; and indic 
with a particular 
MA'NAG ER, 
conduct, or gove 
lu; a prudent o 
MANAGER 
manner in hic 
lubandry, or tr 
MANCH E, /. 
MA'NCHES'1 


M AN 
ſtrengthen. 

MAN, an iſland in the Iriſh Sea, about 
qo miles in length, and 8; in breadth. It con- 
tains 17 pariſhes, and the chief towns are 
Ruthen, Douglas, and Peel. The ſoil is good, 


and produces more corn than is ſufficient to 


maintain the natives. The air is healthy, 


and the inhabitants live to a very old age, and 


are à mixture of Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh. 
The duke of Athol is their governor, and is 
ſtyled K N MAN. They have a biſhop, 
called the biſhop of Sodor and Man ; but he 1s 
not a lord, nor has he a ſeat or voice in the 
Britiſh parliament. The rommodities of this 
i0and are wool, hides, and tallow. Before the 
royalty was annexed to the crown, this iſland 
was moſt noted for running of goods, which 
they diſpoſed of either in England, Scotland, 
or Ireland ; for it is only 12 miles S. ef Scot- 
land, 90 N. of Angleſea in Wales, 35 W. of 
the coaſt of Cumberland, and 40 E. of the 
coaſt of Ireland. 

To MA'NACLE, v. a. to chain the hands; 
to ſhackle, 
MA/NACLES, F. [manacles, Fr.] chains 

for the hands; ſhackles. 

To MANAGE, v. a. [ menager, Fr.] to 
conduct or carry on; to train a horſe to 
graceful airs; to govern; to rule or make 
tractable; to huſband, or make the beſt of. 
Neuterly, to ſuperintend or tranſact. 

MA'NAGEABLE, 43. eaſy to be uſed, 


wielded, or moved; ſubmitting to govern- 
j ment; tractable. | 
MA/NAGEABLENESS, F. the quality of 
A being eaſily uſed or moved, or of ſubmitting 
of to inſtruction, government, or authority. 
M+4/NAGEMENT, / { menagement, Fr.] 
61" conduct; the manner of tranſactiag or con- 
an ducting any thing; prudence, Sy NON. Ma- 
agement reſpects only private things truſted 
pol to the care of ſome one, to be employed for the 
fir profit of another, to whom he is to render an 


account, Direction relates to certain affairs, 
wher2 a diſtribution either of money, office, 
or whatever elſe is committed to the care of 
another, to preſerve neceſſary order, Admini- 
ſratian refers to objects of greater conſequence; 
luch as thoſe of juſtice, or the finances of a 
ſtate, It ſuppoſes a pre-eminence of employ, 
jece 3 which gives power, credit, and a kind of liberty 

in the department in which the perſon is en- 


o pull dated. Conduf? points out ſome knowledge 
que: 1 0 ability, with reſpect to things; and a 
N ſubordination, with regard to perfons. Co- 
iches ternment reſults from authority and depend- 
8 ance; and indicates a ſuperiority of office, 


vith a particular relation to policy. 
men. MANAGER, /. one who has the direction. 
conduct, or government of any thing, or per- 
ö {or ; 4 prudent or frugal perſon. 5 
/ MA'NAGERY, /. conduct; direction; the 
ce Manner in which any thing is tranſacted. 
8. Huſbandry, or trugality. e | 
mat MANCHE, [. [Fr.) in Heraldry, a ſleeve. 


MAN 
with a market on Saturdays. It is a large, 


flouriſhing town, very populous, and has ſeve- 
ral curious manufaQures, known in London 


ornaments are the college, the market-place, 
and the collegiate church. 
bers to parliament; butit has the title of a duchy. 
It is 182 miles N. N. W. of London. ; 
MA'NCHET, 2 a ſmall loaf of fine bread. 
MANCHINE'EL, / [manchinella, Span.] 
a tree which grows in America, whoſe juice is 
fo corroſive, that it will raiſe bliſters on the 
Kin, and burn holes in linen. 

To MA/NCIPATE, v. a. [mancips, Lat.] 
1 N bind, or tie, uſed with to. Seldom 
uſed. | 

MA'NCIPLE, /. [manceps, Lat.] the 
ſteward of a ſociety : particularly uſed of the 
purveyor of a college. 

MANDA/MUS, /. [Lat. we command] a 
writ granted by the king, uſually directed to 
the head of a corporation, college, &c. com- 
manding a thing to be done, as the reſtoring of 
a depoſed officer, &c. : i 

MA/NDATE, /. [ mandatum, Lat. ] a com- 
mand; a commiſſion, charge, or precept. 

MANDATTOR. /. | Lat. ] a director. 

MA'NDATORY, «a. [ mangatorius, Lat.] 
containing a command, precept, or direction. 

MA'NDIBLE, a. [| mandibilis, Lat.] that 
may be chewed ; catable. 

MA'NDRELL, /. Lnandrin, Fr.] a kind of 
OY pulley, making a pait of a turner's 
lathe, | | 

MA'NDRAKE, /. | corvTeayorcs, Gr.] a 
plant whoſe root is ſuppoſed to reſemble the 
human form. . 

MANDUCA/TION, /. [manducatio, Lat.] 
eating; chewing, or the action of the lower jaw, 

MANE, /. | maene, Belg. ] the long hair 
which hangs down on the neck of horſes or 
other animals. 

MA/NEGE, /. the exerciſe of riding the 
great horſe. | 

MA'N-EATER, ſ. ore that eats. human 
fleſh ;, a cannibal ; an anthropopbagite. 

MA/NED, a. having a mane, . _, 

MA'NES, /. [ Lat.] a ghoſt; or that which 
remains of a perſon after death. | 

MA/NFUL, 4. bold; ſtout, daring. 

MA/NFULLY, ad. in a bold, ſtout, or 
daring manner, | 

MA/NFULNESS, /. the quality of behav- 
ing in a manner that thows undaunted courage, 
and invincible reſolution. Was 

MA'NGANESE, / [mangane{ia, low Lat.] 
an iron ore of the poorer ſort, of a dark iron- 
grey colour, very heavy, but very brittle, 
uſed by, glaſſmen for clearing glas. 

MANGE, /. Lnangealſen, Fr.] the'itch or 
(cab in cattle. | 1 6 

MA/NGER, /. [marngeeir, Fr. ] a place or 
veſſel in which the food of cattle is contained 
in a ſtable. | mow 


* 


the mange. 


MANCHESTER, a tom in Lancaſhire, 


To MANGI. E, x. a, [mangelen, Belg.) to 
| WOE cut 


ivy the name of Mancheſter goods. Its chief 


It ſends no mem 


\ MA/NGINESS, /. the quality of having 
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MAN 


MAN 


cut and hat; to cut and tear picce-medl ; to properly a gum and is a honeyclike juice 


butcher. 
MANGLER, / one that hacks and de- 
ſtroys in a rude and butcherly manner. 

MA'NGO, /. | mangoſtan, Fr,] a fruit of 
the iſle of Java, ſomewhat reſembling a melon, 
brought pickled to Europe. Lek Ec 

MA'NGY, a. infected with the mange. 
Scabby, applied to beaſts. 

MA'N-HATER, /. one who hates man- 
kind; a miſanthropiſt. | | 
> MA'NHOOD, /. virility ; the ſtate or con- 
dition of a man; human nature. The ſtate 
of a male, oppoſed to womanhoad. The 
ſtate of a perſon full grown, oppoſed to 
childhood. Courage; bravery; reſolution. 

MANIA, /. [Mal, Gr.] madneſs; a vio- 
Jent delirium without a fever. 

MA'NIC, or MANI'ACAL, a [ maniacus, 
Lat. | raging with madneſs. 


concreted into a ſolid form, ſeldom fo dry but 
it adheres more or leſs to the fingers in hand. 
ling. Its colour is whitiſh, yellowiſh, or 
browniſh ; its taſte is as ſweet as ſugar, with 
a ſharpneſs that renders it very agreeable, It 
js the product of two different trees, -but both 
the varieties of aſh, The fineſt manna is thay 
which oozes out of the leaves of that tree in 
Auguſt, Manna is the mildeſt and ſoſteſt of 
all purges, and may be given to children, 


tender conſtitutions. | 

MA'NNER, / maniere, Fr, ] form, method, 
cuſtom, habit, faſhion, ' In Painting, it is a 
habitude that a man acquires in the principal 
parts of painting, the management of colours, 
lights, and ſhadows; but the belt painter is 
he who has no manner at all: the good or bad 
choice he makes is called ger. Manners, 


MA'NIFEST, a. | manifeſtus, Lat.] plain; the plural, imports, in Poetry, the inclination, 


ppen ; publicly known. a 
MANIF EST, /. I manifefte, Fr. ] a declara- 
tion; a public proteſt; a manifeſto. 
To MA'NIFEST, v. a. | manifeſto, Lat. ] 
to make appear; to make public; to ſhow 
lainly; to diſcover. Synox, Manifeſt 
beams to convey a proof of what is made 
known ; meaning to ſhow inconteſtably; prub- 
Jab denotes, only a fimple declaration, but 
general; to proclaim is to make known by 
a formal and legal publication, 
MANIFESTA'TION, / [| manif:fation, 
Fr. ] a diſcovery; the act of publiſhing or mak- 
ing public; clear and undoubted evidence, 
MANIFE'STIBLE, a. eaſy to be proved 
or made evident. 
MA/NIFESTLY, ad. clearly; plainly; 
evidently, | 
MA/NIFESTNESS, / clearneſs of evi- 
dence ; public notoriety. ; 
MANIFE'STO, /.- Ital.] a public pro- 
teſtation or declaration. 


genius, and humour, which the poet gives w 
his perſons, and whereby he diſtinguiſhes his 
characters. Alſo, the general courſe of life a 
man leads, his morals or habits. Likewiſe, 
ceremonious behaviour; ſtudied civility, 
MA'NNERLINESS, // the quality ef be. 
having with civility or complaiſance. 
 MA/NNERLY, 4. fmanierlick, Beg 
civil; complaiſant; well bred. Adverbialh, 
in a civil or complaiſant manner. 
MA'NNIKIN, /. See MANIKIVX. 
MA'NNISH, a, having the appearances, 
jor becoming, a man. Figuratively, bol; 
maſculine 

MA'NOR, /. [manoir, old Fr.] in commn 
Law, fignifies a rule or government which a 
man hath of ſuch as hold land within his fee. 
Touching the original of theſe Manor, it 
ſeems, that, in the beginning there was a 
certain compaſs or circuit of ground granted 
by the king to ſome men of worth, for the 
and their heirs to dwell upon, and to exerciſe 


MA'NIFOLD, a, of different kinds; many{ſome juriſdiction. Cowell, 


in number; complicated. 


MA'NIFOLDLY, ad. in many reſpects. 


MANSE, / [ manfio, Lat.] a parſonage houſe, 
MA'NSFIELD, a town in Nottingham- 


 MA'NIKIN, /. | marniken, Belg. ] a little ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It drives 


man. Not in uſe. 


a great trade, and is famous for malt, It i 


MA'NINGTREE, a town of Eſſex, with] 140 miles N. by W. of London. 


u market on Tueſdays, It is 60 miles E. N. 
E. of London. me ihe 


MA'NSION, \ mdnſbon] . [manſin, Lat.) 1 
place of reſidence; anabode or houſe. In Lav, 


- MA'NIPLE, /. [manipulus, Lat. ] a hand- the lord's chief dwelling-houſe within his fee, 


ful. Figuratively, a ſmall band of ſoldiers. 


MANSLAU'GHTER, [ manflaiter | . in 


MANKI ND, , the human race or ſpe- its primary ſignificatien, murder, or deſtruction 


ties; reſembling a male. 


of the human ſpecies. In Law, the killing 2 


MA'NLIKE, a. ſtrong ; vigorous; re- [perſon without malice prepenſe, as in a ſud- 
ſembling a man. full-grown and in his great- den quarrel, &c. See Hom1c1DE. 


pf perfection. 


MANSLA'YER, /. one that kills another, 


M A 'N L E 8 * a. without men 4 not MANSUE'TE, [manſwett] a. Dan ſuctus 


manned. 


Lat.] gentle, tractable, good-Uatured. 


 MA'NLINESS, /. the appearance of a| MA'NSUETUDE, [ mdnſwetude] / E 
man full grown, and arrived at years of diſ- }/uetdo, Lat.] gentleneſs, mildneſs, clemen?- 


Eretion; bravery; ſtoutneſs; dignity, '' 


 MA/NLY,, a. becoming a man; ſtout; ed before n chimney: to conceal it. 
brave, or with undaunted courage and reſolu- MANTELE”L; V [mantelet, 


MA'NTEL, /. [mantel, old Fr. ] work rail- 
'Fr,] 2 ſhort 


women with child, and to perſons of the moſt 


tion. : op $446 In Fortifi- 
MANN A, J. [manrah, Heb, a gift] is cation, a kind of moyeabie pent· houſe made of 


feces of tim 
MAN. TI 


boon. 
MA'NTL 
cloak, or loo 
reſt of the dr 
and at preſeni 
carry infants 
To MA'N' 
to diſguiſe. 
To MA'N” 
| as 2 hawk in 
be expanded, ( 
or ferment, aj 
MA'NTLE 
piece of timby 
| the opening « 
projected from 
MA'NTUA 
Italy, lying al 
it into two pa 
by the Verone! 
of Reggio, M 
E. by the Ferr 
Cremoneſe, ] 
»nd 27 in bread 
flax, fruit, an 
cipal rivers ar 
Minchio; and 
dame. 
MA'NTUA, 
Marta, Fr. 
MA'NTUA- 
kr Y a perſon 
MANUAL, 
by the hand; ut 
MA'NUAL, 
book, uch as m3 
MANUDU'C 
the act of guidin 
MANUFA'C 
Lat.] a place wt 
we aſſembled to 
of goods; a com 
made by the han 
MANUFA'C” 
Lat. | any ſort o 
8 Yep FA 
fer, Fr, | to prod 
by the "a. or 
MANUFA'C] 
forms any work 
Keeps great numb 
particular commo 
MANUM1'SS: 
lie act of giving | 
: To MANUMI 


\Pamumitto, Lat. 


* 


lavery, 

| MANU'RABL 

dere better by cu 
MANU'RANC 
cry, 

To MANU'RE 
VUV2te or impro! 

Eanual — to 


MaNU RE, / 


| Cremoneſe, 


0 4 
211.75, Mos 


MAN | 


. timber about three inches thick. 
MAN. TIC ER, / a large monkey or ba- 


b T LE. Y [mantelh Brit.] a kind of 
cloak, or looſe cloth or filk thrown over the 
reſt of the dreſs, worn formerly by generals, 
2nd at preſent uſed by nurſes and midwives to 
carry infants abroad Wo 
To MA'NTLE, v. 4. to cloak; to cover; 
iſguile, ; 
oO ANTLE, 7, u. to ſpread the wing 
23 2 hawk in pleaſure; to joy or revel; to 


de expanded, or ſpread luxuriantly. To froth, 


or ferment, applied to liquors. 
MANTLE TREE, / in Carpentry, the 
piece of timber running acroſs the head of 
the opening of a chimney, and commonly 
projected from the wall to hold china, &c. 
MA'NTUA, the duchy of, a country of 
Italy, lying along the river Po, which divides 
it into two parts. It is bounded on the N. 
by the Veroneſe; on the S. by the duchies 
of Reggio, Modena, and Mirandola; on the 
E. by the Ferrareſe ; and on the W. by the 
It is about 59 miles in length, 
end 27 in breadth ; abounds with corn, paſtures, 
flax, fruit, and excellent wine. The prin- 
cipal rivers are the Po, the Oglio, and the 
Minchio; and the chief town is of the ſame 


tame. 
Ma NTUA, [Ln] g. [corrupted from 
marliau, Fr.] a woman's gown. 
MiNTUA-MA'KER, Fpron. manto-ma- 
47 /. a perſon who makes gowns for women. 
MANUAL, a. | manualis, Lat.] performed 
by the hand; uſed by the hand. | 
MA'NUAL, /  trom manzs, Lat.] a ſmall 
book, uch as may be eaſily carried in the hand. 
MANUDU'CTION, /. [ nanuductio, Lat.] 
be ack of guiding or leading by the hand. 
MANUFA'CTORY, /. | manzs and facio, 
Lat, | a place wherein great numbers of people 
re aſſemdled to work upon any particular ſort 
of goods; a commodity, or any ſort of work 
made by the hand, | 
MANUFA'CTURE, /. [ manus and facio, 
Lat. | any ſort of work made by the hand. 
To MANUFA'CTURE, v. a. [ manufaftu- 
'er, Fr.] to produce or work upon any thing 
by the hands, or by art. 
MANUFA/CTURER, /. one who per- 
forms any work by labour ef the hands; or 
Keeps great numbers of men to work on any 
particular commodity. | 
MANUMI'SSION, JS. | manumiſſio, Lat.] 
lie act of giving liberty to ſlaves. 
_ To MANUMI'ZE, or MANUMI'T, ». a. 
1 nawnilto, Lat.] to ſet free or deliver from 
lavery. 5 
MANU'RABLE, a. capable of being ren- 
Gred better by cultivation. 
MANU'RANCE, J, agriculture or huf 


bandrv. 


To MANU'RE, v. a. [ manouvrer, Fr.] to 


Uv2te or improve ground by huſbandry or 
Eanual labour; to dung or fatien land, 


MaNU RE, J, any thing laid on lands to | 


- 


La ki r Bn e 
P NETS ELECER x = r 


MARX 

enrich and fatten them. a 

MANU'REMENT, / the improvement 
of land by manual labour, or covering it with 
dung and other compoſts. | 

MANU/RER, /. a perſon who enriches and 
improves land; a huſbandman. 

A'NUSCRIPT, / * Lat.] 

a written book or copy, generally applied ts 
ſuch books as have never been printed. 

MANN, a. [comparat, more, ſuperlat. afl. ] 
[ m@nig, Sax. ] conſiſting of a great number; 
numerous; ſeveral. An indefinite number, 
preceded and followed by as; all that. 4. 
many as were willing.“ Exod. xxxv. 20. 

MANY-CO'LOURED, 4a. having various 
and different colours. 

MANY-HE'ADED, a. having ſeveral or a 


| [great number cf heads. 


MANY-TT'MES, ad. often, or frequently. 

MAP, /. [m4ppa, Lat.] a geographical pie- 
ture, or a projection of the globe, or part there- 
of, on a plain ſurface, repreſenting the forms 
and dimenſions of the ſeveral countries, rivers, 
and ſeas, with che fituation of cities, moun- 
tains, and other places, according to their re- 
ſpective longitude and latitude, 
To MAP, v. a. to make a map; to deli- 
neate a country, &c. on paper, &c. y 

MA'PLE,/.| mapul,Sax. % tree whoſe wood is 
uſed for many purpoſes, eſpecially for ornament. ' 

To MAR, v. a. [ amyrran, Sax. ] to injure z 
to ſpoil, hurt, or damage. | 

MAR, a diſtrict of the ſhire of Aberdeen 
in Scotland, bounded on the N. by the river 
Don, on the E. by the German ocean, on the 
S. by the river Dee, and on the W. by Bade- 
noch and Athel. 4 

MARANA“T HA, /. [Syr.] a form of 
threatening, curſing, and anathematifing among 
the Jews. : 

MARA'SMUS, /. [mapzgug, Gr. I in Medi- 
cine, extreme walting or conſumption of the 
whole body. | 

MARA'UDING, [pronounced mariding ] a. 
ranging about for plunder. 
| MARBLE, /. [marbr:, Fr. ] a kind of ſtons 
found in great mafles, and dug out of quarries, 
of ſo hard and compact a ſubſtance, and ſo fine 
a grain, that it readily takes a beautiful poliſh, 
and is uſed in ſtatues, chimney-pieces, &c. 
Small round ſtones played with by children. 
Figuratively, applied to a ſtone remarkable 
for ſculpture or inſcription, 4% The Arundelian 
marbles.” 15 
MA RBL E, a. made of marble; variegated, 
or of different colouys, like marble. 

To MA'RBLE; v. a. | marbrer, Fr. ] to paint 
with veins, clouds, or different colours, in re- 
ſemblance of marble. 

MA'RBLED, a. ſomething veined or cloud. 
ed in imitation of mardle, 

MA'RCASITE, / { marcafite, Fr.] a ſolid 
hard toflil of an obſcurely and irregularly folia- 
ceous ſtructure, a bright glittering appearance, 
and found in continued beds among the veins - 
of ores, or in the fiſſures of ſtone, l 


MARCH, /. [from Marr, Lat.] the m_ 
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AY N 


MAR 
e the third month of the 
1 as the firſt. Till the alteration 


MAR 


year, reckoning] MA'RJORAM, I [marjorand, Lat Jan. 


of [grant plant. In Phyſic, it is an attenuant and 


yle in 1564 among the French, and in 1752, |detergent, and recommended in nervous caſes, 
in England, it was eſteemed the firſt month, in diſeaſes of the lungs, and in epileptic caſey, 


and the year began on the 25th day of 


it, | MA/RITAL, @. [ maritus, Lat.] belonging 


March is drawn in tawny , with a fierce aſpect, or incident to a huſband. 


and a helmet on his head. | 


To MARCH, v. ». [ marcher, Fr.] to jour- 


MARITTIMAL, or MA'RITIME, . 
maritimus, Lat.] performed at, or belong 


ney, applied to an army. To walk in a grave, |to, the ſea; bordering on the ſea ; naval, 


ſolemn, and deliberate manner. 


r. Actively, to 
ut in motion, or make an army advance; to 
bring on in regular proceſſion. 


ST. MARK's Gosr EL, /. a canonical 


the four Goſpels. St. Mark wrote his Goſpel 


MARC H, /. a motion, walk, or journey |at Rome, where he accompanied St. Peter, in 
of ſoldiers ; a grave and ſolemn walk ; a tune | the year of Chriſt 44, He ſuffered martyr. 
played on inſtruments during the march or dom at Alexandria in Egypt, in the year 68, 
progreſs of an army; ſignals for an army to Some aſſert, that his remains were afterward 


move. 
tines of a country. 


MA RCHER, /. {marcheur, Fr. ] a preſident and patron of that republic, who have ereQed 


of the marches or borders, 


MA'RCHIONESS, [in pron. the i is mute] 


J. the wiſe of a marquis. 


h 
MA'RCID, a. { marcidus, Lat. ] lean; pining. other ; an impreſſion; a ou or evidence; 
t 


Withered, applied to plants. 


MA'RCOUR, /. [marcor, Lat. Jleanneſs; the is directed towards; the fign by which 4 
fate of withering; a conſumption, or waite fleſh. 


the female of a horſe. 
A kind of ſtagnation which ſeems to preſs the 
ſtomach with a weight when aſleep; derived of mark or marque, a licence given by a kin 
from Mara, the name of a ſpirit, ſuppoſed by or ſtate, whereby private perſons are aus 
the northern nations to torment perſons aſleep: | rized to fit out ſhips, and make reprifals on ir 


MARE, /. I mere, Sax. 


it is called the vg t- mare. 


MARE SCHAL, J. a chief commander of 


an 1773 
MA/RGARITE, /. [margarita, Lat.] à thing may be known or diſtingui ed inn 


pe 


in the ifſe of Thanet. 
kets nor fairs; but is of late much freque 
in the ſummer time for bathing in the 


water. It is 14 miles N. of Deal, and 72 E. a thing z one that takes notice of a thing. 


by S8. of London. 


„ MARGE, MXR GENT, or MA'RGIN, |of mercatus, Lat.] a public time ot place 
J. (the laſt is moſt in uſe; from margo, Lat. ] 


the border; a brink, edge, or verge; the 


der of paper in a book, which ſurrounds the 


page; the edge of a wound or ſore. 


MA/RGINAL, a. [marginal. Fr.] placed or 


In the plural, borders, limits, or con- tranſlated with great pomp from Alexandria 


arl. 
MA'RGATE, à ſea-port town of Kent, |Neuterly, to obſerve, or take notice of; v 
It has neither mar- work letters or figures on linen, &c. 


to Venice, However, he is the tutelar faint 
a very ſtately church to his memory. 
MARK, /. marc, Brit.] a token by which 
a thing is known and diſtinguiſhed from an- 
any thing which a gun or other miſſile weapon 
horſe's age may be diſcoyered ; a character 
made by thoſe who cannot write their names; 
a piece of money valued at 198. 4d. A tr 


ſubjects of another ſtate. 
To MARK, v. a. [maryuer, Fr.] to t 
an impreſſion, character, or ſign, by wicht 


others; to note, obſerve, or take notices. 


nted] MARK ER, /. [marguerr, Er. ] one du 
ſalt| makes ſome ſign, character, or impreſſion 0 


MA'RKET, /. [anciently written me 


wherein things are bought and ſold; purchale 
bor- or ſale. Figuratively, price; rate. | 
To MA'RKET, v. 7. to deal at market e- 
ther in buying or ſelling; to make bargains: 
MA'RKETABLE, a. ſuch as may de fol 


writ on the blank ſpace or border of a book. commonly in a market. 


MA/RGINATED, a. [marginatus, Lat.] 


having a margin. 


MA'RKET-BO'SWORTH. See Bos · 


WORT 


H. 3 
MA RGRAVE, /. [ marck andgraff, Teut, Ja] MA'RKET-CROSS, /. a croſs forme!!! 


title of ſovereignty in Germany, which ſign 


literally, a keeper of the marches or borders, 


MA'RIGOLD, / a yellow flower, ſoc 


from being devoted, perhaps, to the Virgin. 
To MA'RINATE, v. a. [mariner, Fr. ] to 
falt fiſh, and afterwards preſerve it in oil or rox. | 
MA'RK ET-HARBOROUGH. See Has 


vinegar. 


ifies, ſet up where a market was held. 4 
MA'RKET-DAY, /. a day on wh 
alled things are bought and ſold in a market. 

MARKET DEE“ PING. See De 5213" 
MA'RKET-DRA'Y'TON. Ser DIA 


NARI NE, [pronounced maren] a. [ma-|noroOUGH. 


einn, Lat.] belonging to the ſea. 


MARK ET. x w. a town in Cc, 


MARINE, {pronounced maren] /. [from| with a market on Thuridays. It is 283 mi 
ls marine, Fr.] ſea affairs or forces ; a ſoldier | from London. | 


taken on board a ſhip to be employed in de- 


fcents on land. 


MA'RKET-MAN, J. a man that gu 
the market to buy or fell; one that v 


MA'RINER, 7. [from mares Lat.] a ſea-ſtands dealine at a market. 


man or failor. 


| MA'RKET-PLACE, J a Place my 


book of the New Teſtament, the ſecond of 


market is helc 
MARKET 
RATE, /. ti 
commonly ſol, 
MA'RKET 
ſhire, whoſe n 
from London 
MARKET 
the privilege 
MA'RKM. 
perion {killed 
MARL, / 
come fatter anc 
a better ferme 
ſo deep in the 
weakened its f 
To MARL 
To MARL, 
untwiſted hem 
in order to gu: 
MA'/RLBO 
town of Wilte 
ſends two men 
caſtle, and on 
| Jt 15 governec 
E. of Briftol, 
MARLIN] 
wreath of unt 
with which t 
to preſerve the 
MARLINI 
iron, nſed in 
opening the bo 
be ſewed to it. 
MA'RLOW 
with a marke 
members to pa 
of London. 
MA'RLY, 
the qualities o 
MA/RMAL 
[marmelude, F 
ranges, quince- 
MA/RMOS 
monkey, 
MA'RMOT 
ſays that this 
ſconds all the \ 
at, 

MA'ROUE 
hequered wor 
colours, 

MA'RQUI: 
honour next t 
io England 
Robert 8 
Dublin, and v 

| Who had the ca 
ports, being ſty 
MA'RQUI: 
ſeigniory or pr, 
MA'RRER 
Mayes, or hu 
MA/RRIAC 

or ceremony by 
lawfully unite; 
bien joined w 


| market is held. 


| hire, whoſe market is on Thurſdays ; diſtant 


| Jt is governed by a mayor, &e. is 40 miles 


| Who had the care of frontiers, as the word im- 


MAR . 
MARKET-PRI'CE, or 1 
RATE, /. the price at which any thing is 

commonly (old in or out of a market. 


MA'RKET-RAI'SIN, a town in Lincoln. 


f:om London 1514 miles. 


MARKET-TO'WN, . a town that has 


the privilege of a ſtated market. 

MA'RKMAN, or MA'RKSMAN, FL. a 
perſon killed in hitting a mark. 

MARL, / { marl, Brit.] a kind of clay, be- 
come fatter and of a more enriching quality, by 
a better fermentagion, and by its having lain 
ſo deep in the earth, as not to have ſpent or 
weakened its fertilizing quality by any product. 

To MARL, v. 4. to manure with mar]. 

To MARL, v. a. [from marline] to bind 
untwiſted hemp dipped in pitch round a cable, 
in order to guard it from friction. 

MA/RLBOROUGH, [pron. Mazlb3r3)} a 
town of Wiltchire, with a market on Sat. It 
ſends two members to parliament, 'and had a 
caſtle, and once a parliament was held here. 


E. of Briſtol, and 74 W. of London. 

MA'RLINE, /. [ mearn, Sax.] a long 
wreath of untwiſted hemp, dipped in pitch, 
with which the ends of cables are guarded, 

to preſerve them frem friction. 

MA'RLINE-SPIKE, /. a ſmall piece of 
jon, uſed in faſtening ropes together, or in 
opening the bolt of a rope, when a- fail is to 
de ſewed to it. 

MA'RLOW, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It ſends two 
members to parliament ; and is 31 miles W. 
of London. 

MA'RLY, a. abounding in marl ; having 
the qualities of marl. 

MA/RMALADE, or MA'RMALET, . 
[narmelade, Fr.] a confection of plums, o- 
ranges, quinces, &c. cut and boiled with ſugar. 

MA'RMOSET, /. {marmonſet, Fr.] a ſmall 
monkey, | 

MA'RMOT, or MARMO/TTO, / Ray 
ſays that this is the mus Alpinut, which ab- 
ſconds all the winter, and lives upon its own 
at. 

MA'RQUETRY, /. [marquiterie, Fr.) 
cheguered work; work inlaid with various 
colours, » 

MA'RQUIS, /. [marquis, Fr.] a title of 
honour next to a duke. It was introduced 
uo England by Richard III. who created 
Nobert Vere, earl of Oxford, marquis of 
Dublin, and was only a titular dignity ; thoſe 


ports, being ſtyled marebers, not marquiſes. 
MA'RQUISATE, JS. | margsiat, Fr.] the 

©eniory or province of a marquis. 
MA'RRER, /. [from mar | one who ſpoils, 
mayes, or hurts any thing or perſon. 
MA/RRIAGE, /. [mariage, Fr. ] the act 

or ceremony by which a man and a woman are 


hafully united for life. This word is very 
ollen joined with 


MAR 
then takes the nature of an adjective. FS 
MA'RRIAGEABLE ar Bade] a. fit for 
marriage 3 of an age to be married, 
MA'RROW [| midrrs, the w is mute at the 
end of this word, and its derivatives] /. | mers, 
Sax. ] an oleaginous or fat ſubſtance contained 
in the hollow of a bone. Figuratively, the 
quinteſſence or beſt part of any thing. 
- MA'RROW-BONE, /. any hollow bone 
of an animal containing marrow. | 


M'ARROWLESS, a. without marrow. 

To MA'RRY, v. a. { marier, Fr.] to join x 
man and woman together, fo that they may 
cohabit lawfully during life; to diſpoſe of in 
marriage; to take for a huſband or wife. Neu- 
terly, to, enter into the ſtate of marriage. 

MARS, in Aſtronomy, one of the ſuperior 
planets, moving round the ſun in an orbit be- 


tween thoſe of the earth and Jupiter. Among 


Chemiſts, it denotes iron, as tuppoſed to be 
under the influence of that planet. | 

MARS, MARSH, or MAS, in the names 
of places, are derived from merſe, Sax. a fen, 
or watery place, | 

MARSH, /,. {[merſe, Sax] a fen, bogs 
ſwamp, or tract of land, abounding in water. 

MARSH, a village of Cambridgeſhire, in 
the iſle of Ely, with a market on Fridays. 

MA'RSHFIELD, a town of Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. It is diſ- 
tant 1094 miles W. of London. 

MA'RSHAL, /. [ mare/chal, Fr. ] the chief 
officer of an army. See MARNSCOHAL. An 
officer who regulates combats in the liſts; any 
one who regulates the rank or order at a ſeaſt 
or other aſſembly; one who puts things or 
perſons in proper order; an harbinger, or one 
who goes before a prince, to give notice of 
his coming, and prepares for his reception. 

To MA*'RSHAL, v. @. to place in proper 
ranks or order ; to lead as an harbinger. | 

MA'RSHALLER, /. a perſon that puts 
things in order. | 

MA'RSHALSEA, /. a priſon in Sduth- 
wark, belonging to the marſhal of the king's 
houſehold. 

MA'*'RSHALSHIP, /, the office of marſhal. 

MA'RSHY, a. boggy ; wet; produced in 
marſhes. Synon. Marfby lands are thoſe 
that lie low, and are watery; 6ogg y lands are 
thoſe where there are many quagmires. 

MART, /. [contracted from market] 2 
place of public traffic, or trade. Figuratively, 
a bargain, whether purchaſe or ſale. Lerters 
of mart, ſee Mark. 

To MART, v. a. to trade; to buy or ſell. 

MA'RTEN, or MA'RTERN, V. [ marte, 
Fr.] a large kind of weeſel, whoſe ſkin or 
fur is much valued; a kind of ſwallow that 
builds in houſes, from martelet, Fr. 

MA'RTIAL, | mdrſbal] a. [martialis, Lat.] 
warlike ; brave; given to war; having a war- 
like fhow ; uſed in war. In Chemiſtry, having 
particles or properties of iron, from Mars, 
the chemical word for iron, Borrowing quali- 


ethers in compoſition, and hay from the planet Mars, applied to 2 
MA R- 


MA RROW FAT. / a large kind of pea. 
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MAR | 
| MA'RTINET, or MA'RTLET, /. |marti- 
net, Fr.] a kind of ſwallow. In Heraldry, 
they are repreſented without feet, and uſed as 
a difference or mark of diſtinction for younger 
brothers, to put them in mind that they are 
to truſt to the wings of virtue and merit, in or- 
ger to raiſe themſelves, and not to their feet, 
they having little land to ſet their feet oh. 
MA'RTINETS, /. ſmall lines faſtened to 
the leetch of a ſail, to bring that part of the 
leetch next to the. yard-arm cloſe up to the 
rd, when the ſail is to be furled. 
MA'RTINGAL, /. [ martingale, Fr.] a 
broad leather thong or ſtrap faſtened at one 
end to the girths, under the belly of a horſe, 
from hence it paſſes between his fore legs, 
and is faſtened at the other end to the noſe- 
band of the bridle, to hinder a hotſe from 
rearing. 190 | 
MA'RTINMAS, J. the feaft of St. Mar- 
tin, the 14th of November, | 
MA'RTYR, / [pdprup, Gr.] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, a witneſs; in its ſecondary ſenſe, 
a witneſs of the truth of Chriſtianity ; . but as 
the witneſſing of its truth was, at firſt, gene- 
rally attended with perſecution and death, the 
word is now applied to ſuch perſons only as 
die in atteſting the truth of any doctrine. 
To MA'R'TYR, v. a. to put to death for 
reſolutely maintaining any opinion, 
MA'R'T'YRDOM, J. the act of putting to 
death for reſolutely and immoveably main- 
taining any opinion; the act of enduring 
death in atteſtation of the truth of an opi- 


1 


nion or fact. | 


MARTYRO'LOGY, / [ martyrologium, 
low Lat.] a regiſter or catalogue of martyrs; 
an hiſtory of martyrs, 

MA'RVEL, /. [ merveille, Fr. ] a wonder; 
any thing that raiſes wonder or aſtoniſhment. 

To MA'RVEL, v. 2. «to wonder or be 
aſtoniſhed. , 

MA'RVELLOUS, @. [ merveilleux, Fr. | 
capable of exciting wonder or ait&iſhment ; 
Arrange ; ſurpaſling credit. "Uſed ſubſtantively 
to expreſs any thing exceeding natural power, 
oppoſed to probable. . 

MA'RV ELLOUSLY, ad. in a ſtrange, ex- 
traordinary, and wonderful manner. . 

MA'RVELLOUSNESS,. /. the quality 
which excites wonder and aſtogiſhment. 

MARV, daughter of Henry VIII. ſucceeded 
to the throne of England, on the death of 


Edw. VI. which happened July 6, 1533 


There were great ſtrugsles made at firſt by 
the dukes of tends Suifolk, and 
others, in favour of lady Jane Grey; but 
that party .being quaſhed, Mary was crowned 
October 1: and the parliament, which the 
court had taken care, by all manner of arti- 
fices, and even violence, in managing the elec- 
tichs and returns, to have at their devotion, 
met on the 16th. As to the lords, though 


they had moſt'of chem profeſſed the Proteſtant 
religion, in the reign of Edward, the greateſt 


part of them appeared zealous catholics under 


queen Mary. This parliament immediately 


MAR 
repealed the diyorce of the queen 
by which they a ſecond time declared th, 
princeſs Elizabeth illegitimate. Then 6 
made void all the laws concerning religion, re. 
ſtored the maſs, and brought all things back 
to the ſtate they were in at the latter end cf 
Hen. VIII's reign; Gardiner not thinking it 
adviſeable as yet to proceed any further, But 
the queen was impatient to have the pope's 
full power, and the nation re-united to the 
holy ſee. A marriage being in treaty he. 
tween the emperor's ſon, Philip of Spain, and 
queen Mary, the houſe of commons addreſſed 
the queen uponat; at which being offended, 
ſhe diflolved the parliament. When the par. 
liament was fitting, the convocation decided 
in favour of tranſubſtantiation, after a ſham 
diſputation between the Proteſtant and Popith 
clergyz in which the former, who were hut 
fix in the houſe, were run down with num. 
bers and noiſe, for want of argument, The 
treaty of marriage between Philip and Muy 
was ſigned Jan. 12, 1554. As ſoon as it wa 
publiſhed, murmurs and complaints were 
every where heard againſt it; and an inſur- 
rection ſoon broke out, of which the mu. 
riage was either the real or the pretended 
cauſe, It was concerted between the duke of 
Suffolk, Sir Tho. Wyat, and Sir Peter Carey; 
but it was ſoon quelled. On Feb. 12, hay 
Jane Grey was 6 behaving with the 
utmoſt reſignation and fortitude, after ſhe had 
ſeen the headleſs body of her huſband cared 
along by her from the ſame execution, And 
nine days after, the duke of Suffolk, bet fa. 
ther, underwent the ſame fate. In the mean 
time, Bret, one of Wyat's captains, was hang - 
ed, with 58 of his men; after which, 00 
priſoners were brought before the queen, with 
ropes about their necks, and received thei 
pardon, Wyat on his trial accuſed the prince's 
Elizabeth as an accomplice in his conſpiracy; 
but finding he muſt die, he cleared her of 2 
on his ſecond examination, as alſo at the 
place of execution, However, his accuſation 
occaſioned the princeſs to be ſent to tho Tovrr, 
where ſhe endured a long and ſevere coninc- holly intent 
ment, and was afterward removed a priſoner WF he oi 
to Woodſtock. A parliament: was now to be be An, wo 
procured, which ſhould approve of the queen's with Pak I 
intended marriage, and reſtore the pope 3 er the bow h 
authority, both of which the major part ot Eme time tans q 
the nation was againſt, and a great many 0! ud been in poſſ 5 
thoſe who were tor the Roman Catholic te. Edward 17 - 6 
ligion, thought that the pope's authority v2 e mafter f ' 
by no means neceſſary to the church. The 1758; 23 10 x” p 
parliament, meeting on April 2» approyed the Hime, which 
treaty of marriage between the queen 150 Taeliſn comers in 
Philip, who arrived at Southampton, July 91 Us occaſioned 7 
and they were married by Gardiner on g: ol... the _ 
> 5th, Philip being 29 years old, but Mary 1 ts fo ſenliblo 16, — 
The ſame day they were proclaimed Ling 15 ſe about her _o 
queen of England, France, and Naples. aur | they would k 
other titles. Care was taken by the article ect be. after he 
marriage, that Philip ſhould have 2 d Calais at he oy 
the government of England. The par 138. in the * 
ment meeting again Nov. uz Pole PF ita ſhe kad reigned 
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MAR 


ate, and arrived the 24th. Ile opened his 
legten defore the king, queen, be 
houſes of parliament, telling chem the deſign 
of it was to bring back the ſtraying ſheep to 
the fold of Chriſt. On Nov. 29, the grand 
work of reconciling the kingdom to the pope 
was effected. Popery being now fully efta- 
dlined, the ſpirit of it ſoon appeared in the 
moſt violent and bloody perſecution againſt the 


gentle means, without any force or corporal 
uniſhments 3 


laſt ſent for over, in quality of the pope's le- | and eleven days, 
and both 


MAS 
In the four years in which 
the perſecution laſted, near goo perſons were 
put to death, viz. one archbiſhop, four bi- 
ſhops, a1 divines, eight gentlemen, 84 arti. 
ficers, 100 huſbandmen, ſervants, and labour- 
ers, 26 wives, 20 widows, nine virgins,” two 
| boys, and two infants; beſides which, ſeve- 
ral died in priſon, and many were whipt, or 
otherwiſe .cruelly treated. The character 
iſtics of Mary were bigotry and revenge: add 


Proteſtants. Pole was for reducing them by to this, ſhe was proud, imperious, froward, 


avaricious, and wholly deftitute of every agree. 


but Gardiner's violent coun- able qualification. 


{els were moſt agreeable to the court and the MA'RY LAND, one of the United Proview 


reſt of the biſhops. 


It was therefore reſolved of N. America, lying at the N. end of Cheſa- 


to leave to him the buſineſs of extirpating he- peak-bay, which divides it into two parts, 


ner, biſhop of London, who was, if 
more furious and bloody than himſelf. 


67 perlons were burnt. The ſo-much-expeQ- 
ed celiverance of the queen, which had elated 


el only 2 falſe conception, which caſt them 
down ds much. And king Philip, now de- 
ſparing of iſſue by his queen, whereby he 
hoped to have united the monarchies of Spain 
und England, and growing weary of her, as 
ſhe was neither young, nor handſome, left 
England on Sept. 4, to the no ſmall mortifi- 
cation of the queen. Soon after, Gardiner, 
dithop of Wincheſter, died. On March 21, 


-eſy, which he afterwards transferred to Bon- called the eaſtern and weſtern ſhores. 


It is 


ible, | bounded on the N. by Penſylvania; on the 
The E. by another part of Penſylvania and the 
art ſacrifice to popiſh zeal and bigotry was fea; on the S. by Virginia; and on the W. 
Hooper, who had been biſhop of Glouceſter ;| by the Aligany mountains. It is 140 miles 
and before the end of the year no leſs than in length, and as much in breadth, 


| MA'SCULINE, a. { maſculinus,. Lat.] 
male; reſembling a man; bold. In Gram. 


the Romiſh party to the higheſt degree, prov-| mary the gender appropriated to the male 


kind, though not always exprefling ſex. 
MA'SCULINELY, ad. like a man; boldly. 
MA'SCULINENESS, /. the quality by 
which a perſon reſembles a man, applied by 
way of reproach to women. The figure or 
behaviour of a man, 
MASH, /. | maſche, Belg. ] the ſpace be- 
tween the threads of a net, generally written 
meſh. Any thing mingled or contuſed together, 
from miſchen, Belg. A mixture for a horſe. 
To MASH, v. a. [ maſcbhr, Fr.] to beat. 
or bruiſe into a confuſed maſs; to mix water 


MA'SHAM, a town in Yorkſhire, with 
Diſtant 2204 miles 


MASK, /. [maſque, Fr.] a cover over the 
face to diſguiſe it; a pretext, or ſubterſuge. 
A dramatic piece in a tragic ſtyle, without 


To MASK, v. a. [ maſquer, Fr.] to diſguiſe 
Figuratively, to cover 


MA'SKED, :a. covered or concealed. 
MASK ER, /. one who exhibits in a maſk. 
MA'SON,. /. | mager, Fr.] one who builds 


MA'SONRY, / [maguneries Fr. ] the craf 
or perfor mance of a-mation, 
MASUERA DE, /. [ma/cara, Arab.] a 


: 1:56, Cranmer was burnt; and 8g periſhed 

a in the flames under Bonner's management, 

J who diſcovered on theſe occaſions more than 

0 brutal cruelty, Pole ſucceeded Cranmer in and malt together in brewing. 
th khe archbiſhopric of Canterbury. The fol- 

in wing year, 79 Proteſtants underwent the a market on Wedneſdays, 
el ſme fiery trial; nor could the dead eſcape the from London. 

15 rfects of popiſh malice. The bones of Fa- 

al pius and Bucer were dug up and burnt at Cam- 

the ridge, after they had been ridiculouſly cited 

on before the commiſſioners to give an account of attention either to rule or probability. 
wery their faith, Whilſt the queen and court were 

* holly intent upon theſe violent methods fer | or cover with a maſk. 

oner upprefſing hereſy, they ſuffered themſelves to or hide under ſome pretence. 
to be be ſeduced by Spaniſh counſels to a rupture 

my "ith France, They gained a great victory 

ope $ er the French at St, Quintin z but at the 

rt 0! Iam? time they loſt Calais, -which'this nation | in ſtone. 

yy 0 been in poſſeſſion of ever ſince / the teigu 

ic te. Edvard III. the duke of Guiſe making . 
1 þimlclf maſter of it the beginning of the year 

The 1558; as alſo of Guiſnes; and the' caſtle of 

2" bes, which were tlie only remains of the 


Enrliſh conqueſts in France; The loſs of Ca- 


"83 2m0ng the people; and the queen herſelf 
a ſo (en7bly touched with it, that the told 
Wt about her, “ That ſhe ſhould die, and 
| they would know the cauſe, they -muſt 
blect her after her death, and they ſhould 
ad Calais at her heart.“ She died Nov. 
\ 1558, in the forty-third year of her age, 
ita the had reigned fiye years, - four months; 


a> 0:cahoned great uneaſineſs and murmur- 


diverſton or public aſſembly, wherein the com- 
pany is maſked and diſguited ; a diſguiſe. 
To: MASQUERA'DE, 2. u. to go in dif 
guiſe; to aſſemble in mails and other diſguiſes. 
MASS, /. [mayſe, Fr.] a body; a lump; a 


large quantity; bulk; a vaſt body; an aſſem- 


blage of ſeveral things, forming one confuſed 
and diſtinct body; a groſs body; the general. 
In Divinity, this word originally implied only 
a feſtival, and was in this ſenſe uſed in the 
word Chriſtmaſs, long before the introduction 
dy the ſacrameat of che - maſs; but at * 
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it was uſed to ſignify the Euchariſt, and is, at 


Provinces of N. America, bounded on the N. 


= 
wr ES 


F ene 


preſent appropriated to the office of public 
prayers, uſed by the Romiſh church in the 
celebration of the Euchariſt. 
To MASS, v. u. to celebrate mafs. Ac- 
tively, to thicken ; to ſtrengthen. 
MASSACHU'SET-BAY, one of the United 


by New-Hampſhire, on the E. and S. by the 
Sea, and on the W. by Connecticut and New- 
York, being about 100 miles in length, and 
430 in breadth. It produces plenty of Indian 
corn, flax, and hemp: they have manufacto- 
ries of leather, linen and woollen cloth, and 

nty of beet, pork, fowls, and fiſh. 

MA/SSACRE, ſ. | maffacre, Fr.] the crime 
of killing great numbers of perſons without 
any diſtinction, and not in a condition to de- 
ſend themſelves; carnage; murder. 

To MA SSACRE, v. a. [maſſacrer, Fr.] 
to butcher ; to deſtroy great multitudes. < 

MA/SSINESS, /. weight, bulk, or ſolidity. 

MA'SSIVE, a. [ maſif, Fr.] heavy; bulky ; 
falid. 

MA/SSIVENESS, /. the quality of being 
weighty, bulky, and ſolid. 

MA'SSY, a. weighty 3 bulky; ſolid. 

MAST, /. | mt, Fr. the poſt ſtanding up- 
right in a thip or veſſel, to which the yards and 


fails are fixed; the fruit of the oak or beechtree. | 


MA'STED, a. carrying a maſt. 
MA'STER, / { magifler, Lat.] a per ſon who 
has ſervants under him; a ruler; a chief or 
head ; a poſſeſſor; the commander of a trading 
veſſel ; an officer on board a ſhip of war; a per- 
ſon ſubject to no control; a teacher, or inftruc- 
tor; a young gentleman; a title of feſpect; a 
perſon eminently ſkilled in any trade or 
icience; a title of dignity at the univerſities. 
To MA'STER, v. @. to rule, govern, or 
keep in ſubjection; to conquer; to perform 
with ſkill; to overcome any difficulty, or ac- 
eompliſh any deſign. 
MA STERDOM, /. dominion or rule. 
MA'STER-HAND, /. one eminently ſkill. 
ed in any profeſſion. 
MA/STER-JEST, /. a principal jeſt. 
MA'STER-KEY, / a key which can open 
many locks that have different wards. 
MA'STERLESS, a. wanting a maſter or 
ewner ; not to be governed; unſubdued.” 
MA'STERLINESS, / eminent ſkill. 


MA'/STERLY, a, ſuitable to or becoming | admitting compariſon. 


2 maſter; artful ; ſhowing great ſkill ;' impe- 
rious ; with the ſway of a matter. 


MA'STER-PIECE, /. a capital perform- 


ace ; a chief or eminent excellence. 


MA'STERSHIP, /. dominion ; rule; pow- 


er; a perfect work; a curious and capital mental to a perſon's marriage; one who 
performance; (kill ; knowledge; ſuperiority makes matches to burn. 


or pre-eminence. 


MA/STER-STROKE, „, a ſtroke or per- wife; a companion z whether male or female 


ſormance that ſhows great ſkill. 


MA/STER-WOR'T, /. a plant, whoſe root in the ſame ſhip; one that eats a 


is uſed in medicine. 


MAT 

MA'STFULy, 4. abounding in maſt or fruit 
applied to the oak or beech trees, | 
MASTICA'TION, /. [ maſticatio, Lat] 
chewing. 5 
MA'STICATORY, /. [maſticatoire, Fr.]a 
medicine to-be chewed, but not ſwallowed. 
MA/STICH, [LA] /, in the Materiz 
Medica, is a ſolid reſin, of a pale yellowih 
white colour, brought principally from the 


iſland of Chios, in drops and tears as it naty. 


rally forms itſelf in exudating from the tree, 
about the bigneſs of a pea. It is detergent, 
aſtringent, and ſtomachic ; very good in inve. 
terate coughs, and againſt ſpitting of blood; 
affiſts digeſtion, and ſtops vomiting, Exter. 
nally, it is uſed in plaſters to the regions of 
ſtomach and — | 1 
MAS TIFF, /. [plural mefiiver; for all 
nouns ending in f or fe in the ſingular, change 
into ver in the plural] | maſtin, Fr.] a large- 
ſized dog, generally uſed as a guard in houſe 
and yards. 3 
MA'STLESS, a. without maſts. 
MA/STLIN, /. | from meſler, Fr.] mitel 
corn, conſiſting of wheat and rye. 
MAT, /. [ meatte, Sax. ] a texture of ſedge, 
flags, or ruſhes. - In a ſhip, plats made of fine 
nets and thrums, to keep the cordage faſt. 
To MAT, v. a. to cover with mats; t» 
twiſt, interweave, or join together like a mat, 
MA/TADORE, / | matader, Span. 2 
murderer; the three chief cards at quadriie, 
fo called from the advantage they hare over 
the contrary party, and winning ſuch 1 um- 
ber of pieces out of the pool, which «that 
account are called matadores likewiſe, * 
MATCH, F.-{meche, Fr.] a ſmall piece d 
deal dipt in brimſtone ; any thing chat catches 
fire, particularly applied to a kind of rope 
Nightly twiſted, and prepared to retain fire, 
uſed in diſcharging guns, &. A game; a0 
mutual conteſt; from pad», Gr. a fight, Ont 
equal to conteſt or fight with another. Ore 
that ſuits or tallies with another, from mack 
Sax. A marriage; one to be married. 
To MATCH, v. 4. to equal; to ſhow any 
thing equal or like to; to ſuit or proportion 
to marry, or give in marriage. Neuterly, u 
be married; to ſuit; to tally. 

MA'TCHABLE, a. ſuitable; reſembling 
perfectly. 

MA/TCHLESS, a. without an equal; 50 


MA'TCHLESSLY, ad. in a manner not 
to be equalled. 


not admitting an equal, or a compariſon. 


MA'TCH-MAKER, J, one who is inf. 


MATE, J. [maet, Belg.]. 2 huſband e 


0 5 : one that fail 
the male or female of animals; ws 
table ; one that 1s the ſecond in rank. 


To MATE, v. a. to mateh or marry 3 


MA/STERY, / dominion z rule; ſuperi- 


ority, or pre-eminence z- (kill. 


{be equal to; to cruſh; ta.confound. MATE 


q SHE 
MA'TCHLESSNESS, - /. the quality d 


-- MATE/RI 
all the ſubſta 
their natural 
tions that are 
animal, partl. 
the foſſil k inge 
MATE'RI, 
ſiting of mat 
portant; mom 
MATE RI. 
ur] ry 4 
any thing is m 
MATE'RI. 
exiſtence of ſpi 
MATE RI 
ter. eſſentially 
MATE“ RI. 
ing of matter, 
being importan! 
MATE/RIA 
[materiatus, La 
MATERIA/ 
the act of formi 
MATE'RN4 
therly ; becomit 
MATE/RNI 
character or rel: 
MATHEMA' 
a, | mathematicu 
of mathematics; 
MATHEMA 
the rules of mat] 
MATHEMA 
Fr.] a perſon ſk 
MATHEMA 
the ſcience wh 
ther as computa 
vided into pure a 
{uantity in the a 
lation to matter 
in material bein 
MATHEs IS, 
Tire or ſcience of 
MA'TIN, 4. 
longing to, the mi 
MA/TIN, J. th 
lied to the praye 
MA/T RASS, / 
elals veſſel for d 
mes bellied, anc 
"er into a conica 
under a ſofter, 
MA'TR] CE, / 
: mould giving for, 
MA TRICIDE, 
fine of murgeris 
152 mother 
70 MATRI c 
3 at an uni: 
© 2 ſociety þ 
MATRIC 2 


Cdn ———— - 


MAT 
_ MATE/RIA-ME/DICA, /. comprehends 
all the ſubſtances either uſed in medicine in 
their natural ſtate, or which afford prepara- 
tions that are ſo; theſe belonging partly to the 
animal, partly to the vegetable, and partly to 
the foſſil kingdom: | 
MATERIAL, a. {materialis, Lat.] con- 
ſiſting of matter, oppoſed to ſpiritual. Im- 
rant; momentous; eſſential. 


MATERIALS, / [not uſed in the ſingu- 


hr} matt riaux, Fr.] the ſubſtance of which 
any thing is made. 


exiftence of ſpirit. 
MATE'RIALL 
ter, eflentially or importantly. 
MATE'RIALNESS, . t 
being important or eſſential. 
{materiatus, Lat. ] conſiſting of matter. 
the act of forming matter. 


therly; becoming or belonging to a mother. 


Character or relation of a mother. 


MATE'RIALIST, /. one who denies the 
Y, ad. in the ſtate of mat- 


he ſtate of conſiſt- 
ing of matter. Figuratively, the quality of 


MATERNITY, /. [maternite, Fr.] the 
MATHEMA'TIC,orMATHEMA/TICAL 


— — 


M A T 


marriage; the ſolemn contract between a man 
and woman to be faithſul to each other dur- 
ing life; the ſtate of a married perſon. 

MA'TRIX, /. [Lat.] the womb ; a place 
where any thing is generated or formed. 

MA'TRON, p [ matrona, Lat. ] an elderly 
lady, or old woman. | 

MA'TRONAL, a. [ matrenalis, Lat.] ſuit- 
able to a matron ; conſtituting a matron. 

MA'TRONLY, 2. ſuitable to a matron; 
elderly ; ancient. 

MATRO'SS, J. in the train of artillery, a 
ſoldier next below-a gunner, who aſſiſts in 
traverſing, ſpunging, loading, and firing the 
guns; they carry firetocks, and march along 
with the ſtore waggons, both as a guard, and 
to aſſiſt in caſe of accidents. 

MA'TTER, / | materia, Lat. Ja ſolid, hard. 
maſſy, impenetrable, diviſible, moveable, and 


MATE'/RIATE, or MATE'RIATED, 4. | paflive ſubſtance; the firſt principle of natural 


things, from the various arrangements and 


MATERIA/TION, /. [materiatio, Lat.] combinations of whoſe particles ariſe the dif- 


| ferent bodies that appear in the univerſe. 


MATE'RNAL, a. { maternus, Lat.] mo- Body, oppoſed to ſpirit. The materials of 


which any thing is compoſed. A ſubject or 
thing treated of. An affair or buſineſs. The 
cauſe of any diſturbance. ** What's the :- 
ter q Shak. Import; conſequence; moment, 


* 


| 


| «c No matter, now "tis paſt, * Cranv. The thing 


To MATTER. v. », uſed imperſonally, 


3 

. a, [mathematicus, Lat.] according to the rules or importance, generally preceded by no. 
2 of mathematics; belonging to mathematics, 

' MATHEMA'"TICALLY, ad. according to or object which is under particular relation. 

e the rules of mathematics. 

* MATHEMATI/CIAN, . [mathematicien, to. ſignify; to import, or be of importance, 
at Fr.] a perſon (killed in the mathematics. 


MATHESIS, / [ wabicy, Gr. 
tire or ſcience of mathematics. 
MA'TIN, a. [matin, Fr.] 


1 loving to, the morning. | 

«iow; MA'TIN, /. the morning. In the plural, 

1, 10 ee the prayers uſed at morning worſhip. 
MA'T RASS, . [ matras, Fr. 

obling WF ela, veſſel for digeſtion or di 


er into a conical figure; 
ut under a ſofter, 


; —_ diving form. to ſomething incloſed, 
MA TRICIDE, /. | matricidium, 


"me of murderiag a mother; 
ils 2 mother. 


apt at an univerſity ; to enliſt 
"92 0%1ety by ſetting down a perf, 
NATRIUCULATE - 
univerſity. 

MATRICULA'TI 
be 2 perſon as a me 
MAT RIMO/NI 
table to m 


MA'TR] 


n's name 


mber of an univerſity. 
AL, a 
arriage; bel 
MONY, J. 


uſed in, or be- | 


MA'TRICE, /. matrix. Lat.] the womb; 


To MATRI'CULATE, wv. 4. to enter as 2 a 


In Surgery, to generate or produce corruption 


MATHEMA'TICS, /. {patnparirnh, Cr. ] or pus. Actively, to regard; to look upon, 
the ſcience which conſiders quantity ei- or conſider as of any importance. 
ther as computable or meaſurable: it is di- 


vided into pre and mixt; the pure conſiders applied to wounds. 

quantity in the abſtract, #. e. without any re- St. MA'TTHEW's Gos rE L. St. Matthew 
lation to matter; and the mixt, as ſubſiſting wrote his Goſpel in Judea, at the requeſt of 
in material beings, as length in a road, &c. - thoſe he had converted, and it is thought he 
] the doc- began it in the year 41, eight years after Chiiſt's 


MATTT ERV, 4. full ot matter, or pus, 


reſurrection. It was writter, according to the 
teſtimony of the ancients, in the Hebrew and 


Syriac language, which was then common in 


ap- Judea ; but the Greek verſion of it, which 


now paſſes for the original, is as old as the 


Jin Chemittry, apoſtol ical times. The moſt general opinien 
| ſtillation, ſome- of both ancients and moderns is, mat he 
Ames bellied, and ſometimes riſing gradually preached and ſuffered martyrdom in Perſia, or 
a kind of hard bed among the Parthians, or in Caramania, 


| which then was ſubject to the Parthians. 
MA'TTOCK, /. { mattug, Sax. ] a kind of 
toothed inſtrument .uſed to grub up trees and 


Lat.] the weeds, and to pull up wood. | 
a perſon who} MAT TRESS, / matras, Fr. ] See Mar ras 


 MATURA'TION, / {| maturation, Fr.] the 
& of ripening ; the ftate of growing ripe. In 


to enter Medicine, the ſuppuration of excrementitious 


or extravaſated juices into matter, 


» /- a perſon entered in MA'TURATIVE, a. [maturativzus, Lat.] 


- ripening or conducing to ripeneſs. In Surgery, 


ON, /. the act of enter- promoting the ſuppuration of a ſore, 


| MATURE, @. | matyrus, Lat.] ripe ; per- 


a [ matrimor;alis, Lat.] ſected by time; brought near to completion; 

onging to marriage. fit for execution ; well digeſted; arrived at 

L atrimenium, Lat.] full age, or years of diſcretion. 
, - 


To 


— ] i, + 


3 
MATURE, . { mature, Lat. Ito ripen. 

MATU'RELY, ad. ripely; completely; 
with deliberation, or in a well-digeſted man- 


MEA 
| MA'YOR, . [maer, Brit.] the if mi, 
giſtrate of a city, town, or corporation, Jy 
London and Vork, be is called 


rd Mayor. ® 


ger. ; 4 
MATU'RITY, /. [maturitas, Lat.] ripe- 
meſs; completion. a 
MAU /DLIN, a. 


drunk ; intoxicated with 


MAU'GRE, { maiiger] a. [malgrt, Fr. ] in 
ſpite of; notwithſtanding : ſeldom uſed, 
To MAUL, v. 4. to beat. See MALI. 
MAUND, /, [mande, Fr.] a hand-baſket. 
To MAU'NDER, v. #. [maudire, Fr. ] to 
mble; to murmur. 
MAU'NDERER, /. one that uſes mur- 
muring and provoking words. 
MAU'NDAY-THU'RSDAY, /. [derived 
by Spelman from mende, Sax. a hand-baket, 
from which the king was formerly accuſtomed 
to give alms to the poor] the Thurſday before 
Good- Friday. | 
MAUSO'LEUM, / [Lat.] a name given 
by queen Artemiſia, of Caria, to a monu- 
ment ſhe erected in honour of her hufband 
Marſolus} a pompous tomb or monument, 
erected in honour of a perſon that is dead. 
- MAW), /. {maga, Sax. ] theftomachof beaſts, 
applied with contempt to that of mankind;, 
the craw or firſt ſtomach of birds. | 
MAWES, Sr. or St. MAU'DITS, a 
ſmall bbrough in Cornwall, that ſends two 
members to parliament. Diſtant 256 miles 
from London. 
MA'WKISH, 2. [perhaps from te] apt 
to produce ſatiety or loathing. 
MA'WKISHNESS, / the quality of cloy- 
ing, or producing ſatiety and loathing. 
MA'WMET, /. | See aer puppet 
or doll: formerly an idol. 
MA WIS IH, 4. ſoeliſh; nauſeous. 
MA'XILLAR, or MA'XILLARY, . 


MA'YORALTY, /. the office of a mayor 
- MA'YORESS, J. the wife of a mayor, | 
MA/ZARD, ſ. a jaw: a low word. 

MAZE, /. ſeriſlen, Belg.] a labyrinth, of 


place whoſe paflages are ſo intricate that it is 
not eaſy to get out of them. Figurativeh, 
perplexity, confuſion, applied to the mind. 


To MAZE, v. a. to perplex, bewilder, or 


confuſe. 


MAZ W, 2. having winding and intriete 


paſſages; perplexed; confuſed. 


M. A. an abbreviature for agiler artiun, 


or maſter of arts. 


M. B. an abbreviature for mediciaæ baccs: 


laureus, or bachelor of phyſic. 


M. D. an abbreviature far medicing defi, 
or doctor of phyſic. I 
ME, the oblique caſe of the pronoun I. it 
is uſed ſometimes ungrammatically for 1; 1, 
methinks, inftead of I think. 
MEA, [nerd] /. medd, Brit. Ja drink mai 
of honey and water, called likewiſe methgls, 
MEAD, or ME'ADOW, ed or m 
[medo, Sax.] ground ſomewhat watery, 10 
ploughed, and covered with graſs and fonts 
ME/AG ER, [ pron. me&ger, with the g hard) 
a. [maigre, Fr.] lean; wanting fleſh, This 
poor, or hungry, applied to ground. Son. 


two words are reputed ſynonimous, niger 
ſignifies* want of fleſhy Jean, want of . 
Meagerneſs ſuppoſes a waſte of body, wing 
either to a bad conſtitution or a ſcarcity d 


food; leanneſi, ſuppoſes no want of fleſh, be. 


ing oppoſed only to corpulency or fatnels. 
ME'AGERNESS, [ metgernes] /. eau; 

want of fleſh; ſcantineſs ; fmallneſs. 
MEAL, [meet ] . [-male, 'Sax. ] the ad? of 


Freaxillaris, Lat.] belonging to the jawbone. 

MA'XING / [maximum, Lat.] an axiom ; 
a general principle; a leading trutn. 

MAY, [an auxiliary verb, by which we 
form the Engliſh potential mood; its preter. 
is might, from mag, Goth. ] to be poſſible; 
to have power. In the imperative mood, or 
when it is at the beginning of a ſentence, it 
implies a wiſh that a perſon ſhould have ſome- 
thing in his power. May be, ufed adverbially, 


unplies perhaps, or it is poſſible. 


eating at a certain time; a repalt; a part & 
fragment; the flour of corn. 

To MEAL, [mel] v. 4. [miler,; Fr.) u 
ſprinkle, mingle, or | | 

ME/ALMAN, [me&/man]//. one that delt 
in flour or meal. ; 
ME'ALY, [mely] a. having the tuſte « 
other qualities of meal; beſprinkled or {po 
ted as with meal. Maly moutbed impl 
loft-mouthed; unable to {peak through bak 


fulneſs. 


Meager, lean. In that ſenſe, in which thele | 


bit at all, 
nue, or fort 
time, or te. 
time: ſome 
To MEA 
ciple meart, 
in the mind 
MEA'NL 
Phrygia, ren 
maze; labyr 
MEA'ND 
er windings, 
MFE'ANIN 
tent.on ; the 
expreſſion. 
ME'ANL] 
« low degree; 
out wealth, d 
MEANNC 
tion or excel] 
birth, or fortui 
MEANT, 
| part. paſſive of 
XVEASLEI 
the meaſles. 
ME ASLES 
gutanedous diſe: 
Pearance of eru 
ration, of the n 
ut the fourth d 
and diſaspear th 
put; ſo that the 
ance to the fi 
appearing in red 
MEASLY [ 
neaſſes, 
ME/ASURA] 
Pay be meaſure; 
Fiderate, or in 
EASURA] 
de qualit 
VEASURA} 
uch 4 manner 4 
ately, | 
ME'ASURE, [ 
' Which the qu 
ound ; the rule 
utes or proport 
Raiuty; a ſuffic 
ed by muſical 
"eryed in poetr 
lite] to certai . 
"Ie; a tune. 7 


MEAN, [meer | a. | moeney 
dignity ; of low birth or rank; 
contemptible, or deſpicable; middle; 
rate, or without exceſs, from moyens Fr. 
tervening; intermediate; coming or haypel 


MAY. /. {ſo called from Maia, the mo- 
ther of Mercury, who was facrificed to on the 
firſt day] the fifth month in the year, reck- 
oning January the firſt. May is uſually drawn 


low-minded Aardly dealt hy 
; mobil e AsbRE 
1 ompute th 
"3 dy ſome ſett] 


with a ſweet and amiable countenance, clad $ comm ths 
in a robe of white and green, embroidered ing between any 71 an of time. w_ are thy w. 
with daffodils, hawthorns, and blue-bottles. M EAN, [nern] /. | moyens Fr. ] med = T3 can mea 
Figuratively, the early, gay, and moſt plea- a middle ſtate between two extremes! 5 p | in Ry J0 portion 
Gat part of life. | um; an interval ; any thing uſed dota - = URELF« 
To MAY, v. v. to gather flowers on the end. Method or manner; uſed in t = ur ace or com 
firſt of May. and by the beſt writers, though — W p UREME 
MA'Y-GAME, /. a diverſion or ſport; |cally, with an adjective ſingular. roms / ning the } 
the object of ridicule: as a means of doing good. ain M Ash 
MAV. POLE, /. a long erect pole, round all means, ſignifies without doubt, neut dutes ih; So U 
IN pre 


* . 1 
which perſons dance on the firſt of May. . By no means, not in any degree ot lelfe 


MEA 
wt at all. Means are likewiſe uſed for reve- | 
nue, or ſortune; probably from demeſrres. Mean 
ime, or nean while, ſignifies in the intervening 
time: ſometimes an adverbial mode of ſpeech. 

To MEAN, [ meen | v. &. [ preter. and parti- 
ciple meart, pron. ment.] { meenen, Belg.] to have 
in the mind; to intend ; to deſign; to hint at. 

MEANDER. /. | from Meander, a river in 
Phrygia, remarkable for its winding courſe] a 
maze; labyrinth; a winding courſe, 


or windin 


tent on; the ſenſe, or thing un 
axpreſion. 5 
Mk ANLV, [meenly] ad. moderately ; in 
a low degree; in a poor or baſe manner; with- 
out wealth, dignity, or reſpect. 
ME/ANNESS, | me&rmne/5] /. want of perfec- 


ood by any 


birth, or fortune; ſordidneſs ; lowneſs of mind. 

MEANT, [pron. ment] the perfect and 
part. paſſive of Mz AN, 

MEASLED, {metz/ed] 4. infected with 
| the meaſles. . 

ME ASL Es, [me&z/es ] /. [mefſelen, Belg. ] a 
autaneous diſeaſe, confiſting in a general ap- 
pearance of eruptions, not tending to a ſuppu- 
ration, of the nature of flea-bites, which come 
eut the fourth day after a perſon is taken ill, 
and difzypezr the fourth day after their coming 
eut ; ſo that the diftemper bears a near reſem- 

ance to the ſmall pox. A diſeaſe in ſwine, 
appearing in red ſpots upon their ſkin. 

3 [metzly] a. ſcabbed with the 
Mealtes, 


ME/ASURABLE, [ mezburable} a. ſuch as 


10 Þay be meaſured or computed. Figuratively, 
ok kaderate, or in ſmall quantity 
ME'ASURABLENESS, [| me&zburableneſs 
a ; the quality of being capable of meaſure. 
gar © MEASURABLY, [mtzhurably] ad. in 
16 as may be meaſured ; mode- 
10 ate v. 1 
Fr.) MEASURE, [mbzhure? f. [agſure, Fr. Ichat 
at del ' which the quantity or extent of any thing 


ound; the rule by which any thing is ad- 
uſted or n proportion, or ſettled 
vantty ; a ſufficient quantity ; motion regu- 
ed by muſical time; the cadence or time 
dlerved in poetry or dancing; ſyllables li- 
nel to certain als compoſing a verſe ; 
"re; a tune, To have hard n 50h is to 
hardly dealt by. ; 

T ME ASURE, [mezhure] v. a. [ meſurer, 
+179 compute the quantity or extent of any 
ing dy ſore ſettled ruſe. To comprehend. 
breat are thy works, Jrbovah What 
bucht can meaſure thee ?” Par. Le. To 
== proportion ; to allot or diſtribute. 
MEA SCRELEsS, [ me2hureleſs}] a. not to 
N or comprehended. 

k EASUREMENT, [ mizburement] ſ. the 
by linding the quantity or extent of any 


I SURER, [mizburer] one that diſ- 
ings in proper quantities. 


MEA'NDROUS, 4. having many turnings | 
88. of 4-5 , 
MEANING, { metning] / jones or in-|_ 


MED. 


MEAT, [ meer ] . [mete, Sax. ] fleſh to be 
eaten ;_ {god in general. SYNow, By meat is 
underſtood any kind of food; but „% ſign iſies 
only the natural compoſition of an animal. 
ME'ATED, [metted] a. fed; fodderety 
applied to cattle. | 2 
MECHA'NIC, or MECHANICAL, [L. 
kanik, ormekanical | a. nechanicus, Lat. meant 
ſervile ; of mean employ z conſtructed by the 
laws of mechanics; ſkilled in mechanics. 

MECHANIC, mekdnik}/. a manufacturer 
or perſon engaged in handicraft employments. 

MECHANICS, [mekbuits] keene. 


Lat. I the geometry of motion, or a mathemati- 


cal ſcience, which ſhews the effects of powers 


or moving forces, ſo far as they are applied to 
engines, and demonſtrate the faves of motion, 
Mechanic powers are commonly reckoned fixg 
viz, the balance, the lever, the pully, the 


tion or excellence; defect; want of. dignity, |/crew, the wedge, the wheel and the axle. 


MECHANICALLY, [ mekdnitally] ad, 
according to the laws of mechaniſm. | 
MECHA'NICALNESS, | mekdnicalneſs] f. 
agreeableneſs to the laws of mechaniſm; means 


neſs. 

ME'CHANISM, Lei] , action ac- 
cording to mechanic laws; the conſtruction of 
the parts depending on each other in any en- 
gine, or complicated machine. 

ME/CHLENBURG, a duchy of Germany, 
in Lower-Saxony, bounded on the N. by the- 
Baltick-Sea; on the E. by Pomerania ; on 
the S. by Brandenburg; and on the W. by 
the duchies of” Holitein, Lunenburg, and 
Lauenburg; about 100 miles in length, aud 
60 in breadth. It is ſubject to a duke, who, 
by a decree of the Aulic council, is not per- 
mitted to tax his ſubjects above a certain ſum. 

MECO'NIUM, /. ex preſſed juice of poppy; 
the firſt excrement of childien, 

ME'DAL, 7. [ midaille, Fr.] In ancient 
coin; a piece of metal ſtamped in honour of 
ſane extraordinary action or perſon. 

MEDA'/LLIC, a. belonging to medals. 

MEDA'LLION, /. [medailion, Fr.] 2 
large antique ſtamp or medal. 
ME'DALLIST, / [ medaill/ie, Fr. ] a man 
killed or curious in collecting medals. . 

To ME'DDLE, v. 2. | middelen, Belg. ] to 
have to do; to concern one's ſelf about; ts 
interpoſe or interfere officiouſly. | 

ME'DDLER, /. one who interpoſes, ar 
buſies kinſſelf with things that do not concera 


him. | 
| ME'DDLESOME, a. officiouſly inter- 


poſing in affairs that do not concern one; in- 
termeddling. | 
MEDIA/STINE, /. { mediaſtinum, Lat.] in 
Anatomy, the fimbriated membrane, round 
which the guts are convolved. 


. 
* 


To ME'DIATE, v. x. [mdiins, Lat. ] to 
interpoſe as an equal friend between two par- 
ties; to be between two. Actively, to limit 
by ſomething in the middle. 

ME'DIATE, a. [mediat, Fr.] interpoſed ; 
coming between; placed between t:vo extremes. 


MEDIATEL, ad. by a ſecondary, or in- 


4 


tervening 


* * 
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MEDIATION, J [mediation, Fr.] inter- 
ing between; interceſſion or intreaty for 
another. | | Ka 
" MEDIA'TOR, /. [mediateur, Fr.] one who 
acts between two parties, in order to procure 
& reconciliation ; an interceſſor for another. 


MEDIATO'RIAL, or ME/DIA TORY, a. | it begins to decay. 


belonging to a mediator. | 9 

„ eee . the office of a me- 
tor. 
MEDIA'TRIX, / a female mediator. 

MEDICAL, a. [medicus, Lat. ] phyſical; 

relating to medicine, or the art of healing. 

_ME'DICALLY, 

medicine; according to the art of phyſic. 

- ME'DICAMENT, /. [ medicamentum, Lat.] 

any thing uſed in healing; generally applied 

to external remedies, | 
MEDICAME'NTAL, 4. relating to me- 


icines. 
MEDICAME/NTALLY, ad. after the 
manner, or with the power of medicine, 
To ME'DICATE, v. a. | medico, Lat.] to 
tincture, or impregnate, by infuſion of me- 
gicines. vhs | a 
MEDICATION, / the act of tincturing, 
or impregnating, with medical ingredients. 
MEDI'CINABLE, a. [medicinalis, Lat.] 
baving the power of phyſic. 
MEDTCINAL, a. | at preſent it is accented 
ds the ſecond ſyllable; but it is uſed in the beſt 
authors with the accent on the third or laſt ſyl- 
lable but one; from medicinalis, Lat.] having 
the of healing; belonging to phyſic. 
MEDTPCINALLV, ad. phyfically. 8 
- ME/DICINE, f uſually pron. A4 /. 
[ medicina, Lat.] phyſic z any drug given to 
eure a diſorder ; the art of healing. 
MEDIO'CRITY, / [mediocrite, Fr. ] a ſmall 
Qegree ; a middle rate or ſtate; mode ation. 
To ME'DITATE, 2. a. [ med?tor, Lat. | to 
plan, ſcheme, or contrive ; to think on or re- 


« 


miſcellany ;. a confuſed maſs. 


[midullaire, Fr.] belonging to the marrow. 
ad. after the manner of ward, recompenſe, preſent, gift. 


voked to anger; 


Mexx. 


MEL 


ME'DIUM, . [mediun, Lat. ]avythingtha 


intervenes or comes between; the riddle place 
prom or intervention; agency, or à Power of or degree. In Mechanical Philoſophy, that 
ſpace or region which a body paſſes in its mo. 
tion towards any point.. In Arithmetic, 1 
number equally diſtant from each extreme. 


ME DLAR, /. [m--/pilus, Lat.] the fruit of 


tbe medlar- tree, which is not fit tor eating till 


ME DLE V, or ME DLV, /. a mixture, 1 


ME'DLEY, «. mixed, confuſed. 
MEDU'LLAR,. or MEDU'LLARY, «. 


, MEED, / [med, Sax. ] an old word for re. 


MEEK, 4. | mebak, 2 not eaſily pro. 
bearing inſults without re. 
ſentment. 1 
MEF'K LY, ad. in a mild or gentlemanner, 
MEE/KNESS, /. a temper of mind ra 
eaſily provoked to reſentment ; mildneſs. 
MEER, 4. fimple ; unmized. See Mai, 
MEER, J. a lake or boundary. 88. 


MEET, a, proper; qualified ; adapted 1 
any uſe,” 5 

o MEET. v. a. [ preter I met, or lan 
met, particip. met. metan, Sax. ] to light on; to 
cloſs or touch; to come face to face; 10 tt 
counter ; to join another in the fame place 
from different parts; to find. Neuterh, to 

encounter, ot come face to face ; to aſemdlt; 

to join, SYNon, We nd things unknown, 
or which we ſought after; we meet with thing 
that are in our way, or which preſent thew- 
ſelves to us unſought for. 

MEETTER, / one that accoſts, finds acc'- 
dentally, or comes up to a perſon face 


ace. 
MEETING, an aſſembly; a congre's; 
the congregation in a place of worſhip belong 
ing to the difſenters. '* 
MEE'TING-HOUSE, /. 2 place wit 


ſolve in the mind, Neuterly, to think, or con- diſſenters afſemble to worſhip, 


template with intenſe thought. 


MEDITATION, / [meditatio, Lat.] deep 


thought; intent application of the mind. 

ME'DITATIVE, a. addicted to intenſe 
thought ; expreſſing any intention. | 
' MEDITERRANE, MEDITERRA'NE- 
AN, MEDITERRA'NEOUS, a. [ 
terra, Lat.] furrounded with land; inland, 
remote from the ſea. 


MEDITERRA'NEAN SEA, the name of 


the ſea between Aſia, Africa, and Europe, 
communicating with the Ocean by the Straits 
of Gibraltar ;z and with the Black Sea, by 
thoſe of the Dardanels. 


of by me blowing of the winds. 


ius and 


No deſcription of it 
can be ſo clear, as that gained by viewing a 
map thereof, There is no tide in it, or at 
leaſt ſo ſmall, that it is ſcarcely perceptible. 
Some have puzzled themſelves by endeavour- 
ing to find out the cauſe of its keeping ts the 
ſame level; but the evident reaſon is its eva- 
poration by the ſun, and the particles carried 


MEE'TLY, ad. in a fit or proper mane 
MEE'TNESS, /. fitneſs or propriety. 
ME'GRIM, /. — rain, Fr.] a diſorder a 
the head, with a ſenſation of turning round. 
MELANCHO'LIC, [ melankilk] a. an 
ed with melancholy; ſaneiful, gloomy, or fas 
ME/LANCHOLY, [{ milantily] J. H 
and yeah, Gr.] 4 diſeaſe ſuppoſed to proce 
from a redundance of black bile, but rea!'f 
ariſes from wh heavy and viſcid blood. 
loomy, penſive temper. | 
N ME“ LANCHOLY, See a, floor 
diſmal z habitually penſive and deſectel. 
MELA'SSES, or MOLA'SSES, /: 


dregs or ſediment left by the refining ot ſug? 
and is the common treacle. AI 
ME'LCOMB-RE'GIS, à town | 


ſhire, with two _— 8 
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both being incorporated into ont body 5 2 
there is 2 handſome bridge of = * 
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vrited towns have à church, and about 400 lin the county, next to Leiceſter.» It is 10655 


houſes, and in Dh nat the chapel ſtands on 

rock, and there are 60 ſteps te go up to 
a ſteep 5 | P Pte 
it, They are governed, by a mayor, ſeveral 
aldermen, and a recorder; and each ſgnds two 
members to parliament, It is 129 miles W. 
S. W. of London, hy | 

MELICE'RIS, / [p8Amnpts, Gr.] a tumor 
incloſel in a eyſtis or bag, conſiſting of a mat® 
ter like honey, - whence it derives its name. 

To ME'LIORATE, v. a. [ miiorer, Fr.] 
to make better or improve. _ ' : 

MELIORA TIO» [-tlioration, Fr.] 
the act of rendering a ing better, 

MELIO'RITY, / | melier, Lat. ] the ſtate 
of being better. 2 

MELLIFICA'TION, /. | melifice, Lat.] 
the act of making honey; production of honey. 

MELLIFLUENCE. 1. a honied flow; a 
flow of ſweetneſs. 7 

ME!/LLOW, Cs] a. ſoft with ripeneſs; 
ſoft in ſound, Fat, applied to ground, Figu- 
ratively, drunk. w 

To ME'LLOW, CLI] v. a. to ripen; 
to ſoften by ripeneſs; to ripen by age; to 
bring to maturity, Neuterly, to grow ripe. 

ME'LLOWNESS, [ melloneſs] /. the ſtate 
of fruits made ſoft by ripeneſs or time; matu- 

rity ; full ages 

MELO'DIOUS, a. ſounding grateful to the 
ear; harmonious 3 muſical. | 
' MELO'DIOUSNESS, /. harmoniouſneſs ; 
ſweetneſs of ſound, . 

ME'LODY, / LA,, Gr. ] the agree- 
able effect of different muſical ſounds ranged 
or diſpoſed in a proper ſucceſſion, and cauſed 
only by one ſingle part, voice or inſtrument; 
whence it is diſtinguiſhed from harmony : 
though both words are uſed in diſcourſe and 
writing as if they were ſynonimous. Muſie; 
an agreeableneſs of ſound that raiſes pleaſure 
in the mind. 

ME'LON, .. {[mels, Lat.] a plant which 
runs along the ground, and produces a fruit re- 
ſembling the * cucumber, but far more bulky, 
and more rich in taſte, 

MELPO'MENE, one of the nine Muſes, 
t whom the invention of tragedy is aſcribed.” 

MELRO'/SS, a town in Scotland, where 
tre are the ruins of a very fine abbey, in the 
county of Merſe ; ſeated on the S. fide of the 
ruer Tweed, 27 miles S. of Edinburgh. 

To MELT, v. a. [ myltan, Sax. I to diſſolve 
and make liquid, either by fluids or heat; to 
cilic.ve or break in pieces. Figuratively, to 
loten to love or tenderneſs. Neuterly, to be- 
ede liquid, or be made fluid. Figuratively, 
to be ſoſtened to pity; to grow tender, mild, 
or eentle ; to be diſſolved. 

MULTER, F. one that diſſolves metals or 
other ſolid ſubſtances by heat. 7 

MELTINGLY, ad. in a tender or affec- 


tiegate manner. a 


177 


1. LTON-MO'WBRAY, a town of Lei- 
cvieriÞire, with a market on Tueſdays: Its 
market is confiderable for corn, cattle, hogs, 
$*, ard proviſions z and it is the beſt place 


{quired by begging. 


miles N. by W. of London. 


joint of an animal body; a part of a diſcourſe ; 
a head; a clauſe; a fingle perſon belonging to 
a ſociety.or community. ' 


of ſeveral ſorts of fibres interwoven together, 
ſerving to wrap up ſome parts in the fabric of 
an animal, | 


MEMBRANA'CEOUS, MEMBRANE. 


Fr.] conſiſting of membranes. 


 MEMEINTO, / { memento, Lat. ] a hint or 


notige to recall a thing into the me mory. 


fome tranſactions written in a familiar man- 
ner; a hint, notice, or account of any ching. 
ME'/MORABLE, a. [memoradilis, Lat.] 
worthy to be remembered. | 
MEMORABLV, ad. in a manner worthy of 
being remembered. | 


a note to aſſiſt the memory. 

MEMO'RIAL, a. | memorialis, Lat.] pre- 
ſerving the memory or remembrance of a 
thing; contained in the memory. | 

MEMORIAL, / a monument, or ſome- 
thing erected to preſerve the memory of ſome 
great perſon or action; a hint to aſſiſt the me- 


way of remonſtrance or complaint from one 
prince. or his ambaſſador, to another. 

MEMO/RIALIST, /. one who. makes re- 
monſtrances, or ſets forth any particular cir- 
cumſtance. : 3 ; i 

ME/MORY,:/. [ memoria, Lat. ] the power 
of reviving thoſe ideas in our minds, which 
have diſappeared or have been laid afide for a 
time ; the act of recollecting things paſt ; the 
time or period of a perſon's knowledge. 
MEN, the plural of Max. | 


threaten. . $5.4 Song | 

ME'NACE, /. a threat or poſitive aſſurance 
of miſchief on certain conditions, 8 

ME NAC ER, /. one who threatens or de- 
nounces miſchief io another. 

ME NAG E, [pron. mendzye, } J. [Fr. ] 4 
collection of animals. 

To MEND, v. a. [emendo, Lat.] to repair 
or make good any breach or decay; to correct 
or alter for the better; to help or advance; to 
improve or increaſe, Neuterly, to grow bet᷑- 
ter ; to be changed for the befter. _ | 

ME'NDER, J. one that repairs breaches or 
decays; one that alters for the better. Ba 

ME'NDICANT, a. | mendicazs, Lat.] begging 
MENDICANT, / ru Fr. J. 4 
beggar; a religious that ſubſiſts by alms ac- 


MENDLESHAM, a town of Suffolk, with 


of London. | 

ME'NIAL, a. [from meiny or many; men, 
Sax. or #:7/nie, old Fr.] belonging to the num- 
ber of ſervants; of a low or baſe employ. 
N e 


MEMBER, V [menbrum, Lat.] a limb ür 


ME'MBRANE, /. [membrana, Lat. J a web 


OUS, or ME'MBRANOUS, a.,[ nembrenexas 


— 2 


MEMO'IR, /. [memeire, Fr. ] an account gf | 


MEMORA'NDUM, / [ memorandum, Lat. 


mory; the repreſentation of a tranſaction, by : 


To ME'NACE, v. a. | menacer, Fr.] to: 


a market on Tueſdays, It is 82 miles N. E. 
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[6 1 + MENSTRUAL, 4. { menfiruus, Lat. | ME'RCHANT.MA "OW | 
m8 monthly ; happening every month ; laſting ; MERC 22 buchen, 0 
1 22 bought or feld. | 1 Figurativel 
1 ving monthly flux, ; [pardon an offence, or offender 9 "Pare, or theta ; ſitu: 
1 *. 42 liquor uſed to diſſolve puniſh. 1 unwilling to wards the L 
Wil: any thing, or to extract t e virtues of any'in-] MERC ith »i : MERI 
1 1 gredients by infuſion or boiling. aut clinarieN . =P n fouth ; poſi 
1 MENSURABFLITY, eee MERCIFULNESS, / air wards the 
"ry A * * 8 ing or ſparing offen SOR quality of pity. __— 
5 6. | mMenNjurd t. ca HE'R( , . 
ble of being meaſured. Wa wm „ 1 pay or compele Ni 0 
©: 8 [menſure, Lat.] relating] ME'RCILESSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner ae 
T 92 : as neither to pity or ſpare an offender bounded by 
* o ME'NSURATE, v. a. to meaſure or ME/RCILESSNESS, Z whe quality on the N, | 
e the dimenſions of any thing. niſhing without pity or pardon 1 N Mis and by the 
MENSURA'TION, J the a& or practice MERCU'RIAL, a. [mercurial La 1 
of meaſuring ; the dimenſions or quantity found | formed under the influence of Mercu 2 . 3 
out by means ef a mexſure. ſprightly ; volatile. In Maids + e Pk It is watere 
mw heels Mo 1 Fr. ] exiſting in] of 33 | ts _ are th 
mind; belonging to the mind ;; internal. ERCURIFICA'T | e 
ME/NTALLY, ad. in the mind; in thought mixing or inco —4 with gel e 0 tains, whicl 
and meditation. ; | ME'RCURY, /. { mercurizs, Lat. in M men 
ME NTION, [nen] JS F mentio, Lat. ]|thelogy, a deity held to be the meſle * goats, and la 
a hint ; an expreſſion in writing or ſpeaking ; | the other gods, to preſide over e. 25 my « 25 
a recital of a thing. ; trade, to be the inventor of muſic, the inter min 
To ME NTION, [ menſbon] v. a. [ mention-|preter of the will of the other deities mi the nee; 
er, Fr. ] to expreſs in words or writing. fon of Jupiter by Maia, In Che ToME'R 
MENTZ, the archbifhopric of, a country quick-ſilver. In Heraldry 2 3 ſerve; to ha 
of Germany, in the circle of the Lower Rhine, | nomy, the leaſt and loweſt of the planer ' m_—_ E - 
and lying upon that river. It is bounded on|the moon; its mean motion is g — wins 
the N. by Wetteravia and Heſſe, on the S. by |ſeconds ; but ſometimes it is ſo Den ern 
Franconia, and the palatinate of the Rhine, a whole degree and 40 minutes in a di 10 MERITO 
and on the W. by the electorate of Triers ; is| Botany, a plant. Figuratively, ſpri . her ax to deſe 
about 30 miles in length, and 20 in breadth, |a news-paper ; a carrier of e ; MERITO 
very fertile, eſpecially in good wines, and well} MERC, /. [merci, Fr. ] the : . Aug a thing, actie 
peopled. We muſt not confound the archbi- by crimes without puniſhing them; anvil . = nal 
ſhopric of Mentz with the electorate ; for this neſs to puniſh ; the act of pityin and — 3 
is much more extenſive, and the greateſt part ing offenders; pardon 1 ng m_ * 
of it lies about the Rhine, between the Palati-] MERE, a. [mera Lat. ] entire; only; er. * face ar 
nate and Triers. Mentz is the capital town, |clufive of all other perſons or er hc. ; MERNS, 
MEPHI'TICAL, [ mef tical] 4. {mephitin,| MERE, or MER, whether in * — — an Mu 
Lat. N ſtinking; poiſonous. ning, middle, or end of the names of places, i 8 * Jee 
{E/'RCANTANT, /. { mercante, Ital.] al derived from mere, Sax. a pool or lake gs 2 
foreigner, or foreign trader. MERE, /. [ mere, Sax. Ja la lte an and pg. 
ME'RC ANTILE, 4. [mercer, Lat.] be-|a boundary: „Sax. rge po * N 
2 OI R MEER, a town of Wilthire 1 
a al. with a market on Tueſdays ; ſeated near la 
ME'RCENARINESS, J. a low and ſordid hills, on one of which . is a beacon 5 to 3 
reſpect = gain or lucre. 1014 miles W. by 8. of. London. To MER 
> . ME/RCENARY, 2 { mercenariue, Lat.] ME'RELY, ad. ſimply ; only; barely; ex. jovial o : 
acting only for hire, or from a low and ſordid|cluſive of any other thing. ; ME'RRIV 
proſpect of gain; hired ; ſold for money. MERETRI'CIOUS, a. [merericiu, Lat.] that cauſh =, 
MERC ENARY, J. [mercenaire, Fr.] aſuſed by, or belonging to harlots; ſeducing ot Mk RR 
hireling ; one retained or ſerving for pay. alluring by falſe ſhow, heerſu] _ 
ME/RCER, /. {mercier, Fr.] one who ſells| MERETRI'CIOUSLY, ad. after the man. MERRY. 
—_ and ſtuffs. 8 ner of a harlot; with falſe allurements. jo, and lau n 
ME'RCERY, /. {merceric, Fr.] the tradeoff MERETRI'CIOUSNESS, / the quality of er making che 
felling ſilks and ſtuffs. uſing falſe allurements, like thoſe of harlots. ket, dr! tr Þ N 
ME'RCHANDISE, the c in this and next MERI'DIAN, / [ meridien, Fr. ] noon, of Joy with 22 
word is uſuall pronounced like x.] /. [er- mid-day. In Geography, a line drawn from MERRY, 
2 : ay aki r or trade ; north to ſouth, which the fun oy 4 noon. Perſon Who * 
ares; ing bought or told. — Figuratively, the higheſt point of glory ® other 
— To/MEREHANDISE, v, 4. vo tradx or Ar. Aan ws ke nedicial ods te 8 
N razen circle, i i obe hangs *- ME' - 
ME RCHANT, 7. [ marchayd, Fr.] one turns. n * N wk 
who trades with perſons in fortign couturies. | MERIDIAN, 4. at the point 4 _ g «f fowl, ſo ce 


ib | 
— raiſed to the higheſt point. 

MERI'DIONAL; 4. [mtridiona!, Fr.] ſou- 
chern; ſituated towards the ſouth ; looking to- 
wards the ſouth: | s 

MERIDIONA'LITY; / ſituated in the 
fouth ; poſition of a place, ſo as to look to- 


he ſouth. 
MER DIONALLY, ad. with a ſouthern 


Ve" ERIONETHSHIRE, a county of North- 
Wales, 45 miles in length, and 25 in breadth; 
dounded by Carnarvonſhire and Denbighſhire 
on the N. by Montgomeryſhire on the S. E. 
2nd by the Iriſh Sea on the W. It contains 
37 pariſhes, 5 market- towns, and ſends hut one 
member to parliament, who is for the county. 
It is watered by ſeveral rivers, the chief of 
which are the Dee and the Douay. The air 
is ſharp, on account of the high barren moun- 
tains, which are extremely ſteep : however, 
this county feeds large flocks of ſheep, many 
goats, and large herds of cattle ; beſides which, 
there is plenty of fiſh of ſeveral ſorts. 

ME/RIT, /. [mevite, Fr.] deſert; excel - 
lence; deſerving honeur or reward. 

To ME'RTT, v. 4. [meriter, Fr.] to de- 
ſerve; to have a right to claim ſomewhat, on 

account of one's excellencies ; to earn. 

MERITTO*RIOUS, 2. [ meritoire, Fr.] de- 
ſerving reward ; or great deſert. 

MERITO'RIOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to deſerve reward, 

MERITO'RIQUSNESS, //. the quality of 
a thing, action, or perſon, which gives them a 
right to approbation and reward, 

ME'RMAID, /. [from mer, the ſea, and 
maid) a ſea-monſter, ſuppoſed to have a wo- 
man's face and ſhape, but a fiſh's tail. 

MERNS, or Kinkardiathire, a county of 
Scotland, bounded by Mar on the N. by the 
Cerman Ocean on the E. by Angus on the 
S. and Gowry on the W. It is fruitful in 

corn and paſtures; and the place of chieſeſt 
note formerly was the caſtle of Dunotter, 

ME'RRILY, ad. in a gay, joyous, or 
mirthful manner. 

ME'RRIMAKE, / 
to de joyous, | 
_ ToME/RRIMAKE, v. 4. to feaſt ; to be 
jorial or merry. ö 

ME RRIMENT, A. mirth; gaiety; ſport 
that cauſes laughter ; laugh@r. 

ME'RRINESS, f. the quality of being 
cher ul, or promoting mirth among others. 
ME RRV, a. [ -rivig, Sax. ] full of mirth, 

107, and laughter; * 
or making cheerful. Jo make merry, to jun- 
ker, drink, and give a looſe to laughter and 
Jy with a friend. ; 

MERRY-A'NDREW, / a buffoon, or 
Peron who endeavours to raiſe laughter in 
on dy odd geſtures and comical expreſ- 

$. . 


a feſtival; a meeting 


MFRRY.THOUGHT, [merry thaw] /. 
erked bone on the upper part ot the breaſt 


telt, fo called beenuſe pulled on eagh * 


or extended to the north and ſouth. | 


ag laughter ; proſperous, | 


þ 


| 


ö 


MET 
by young petſons, from a traditionary opinion, 
that the perſon who has the longeſt fide, ſhall 
be married firſt, | 

MERS, a county of Scotland; bounded on 
the N. by Lothian, on the E. by the German 
ocean, on the S. by Northumberland and Tis 
viotdale, and on the W. by Tweeddale. It is 
very fruitful in corn and graſs, and abounds 
with ſeats of perſons of quality. The chief 
place is Duns, 

MESERA'IC, a. [zeſtraigne, Fr.] belong« 
ing to the meſentery. 

ME'RSION, [| mer/om] /. [ merfios. Lat. ] the 
act of ſinking or plunging over- head. 

MESENTE'RIC, a. [me/entrigue, Fr.] be- 
longing to the meſentery. 7 

ME'SENTERY, /. [meſertere, Fr.] in 
Anatomy, a fat membrane placed in the mid- 
dle of the abdomen, almoſt of a circular figure, 
with a narrow production, to which the end of 
the colon and beginning of the reQum are tied. 
The inteſtines are faſtened like a border on its 
eireumterence. | 

MESH, /. [mae/che, Belg, ] the ſpace or in- 
terſtice between the threads of a net. See Msn. 

To MES H, v. 4. to catch in a net; to en- 
ſnare. 

ME/SHY, a: made of net work. 

ME'SLIN, /. | mefler, Fr.] mixed corn, con- 
ſiſting of wheat and rye. 

ME'SNE, [pron. mene] /. in Law, fignifies 
him who is lord of a manor, and ſo hath te- 
nants holding ef him, yet himſelf holding of 
a ſuperior lord, 

MESS, /. Ines, old Fr.] adiſh ; a quantity 
of food ſent to table at once. "2 

To MESS, v. u. to eat or feed. hen tes. 

ME'SSAGE, /. | me//age, Fr.] an errand: 
any thing told to another to be related to a 
third perſon. 

ME'SSENGER, /. [ meſſager, Fr.] one who 
is ſent on an errand ; one who is ſent to 4 
third perſon; a perſon paid by government to 
carry diſpatches relating to affairs of ſtate, and 
is likewiſe employed by the ſecretaries war- 
rants to apprehend and keep in cuſtody perſons 
ſuſpeted of high-treaſon ; a fore-runner of 
harbinger. 

MESSI'AH, /. [ Heb. anointed] the title 
given by way of eminence to out Saviourz 
meaaing the ſame in Hebrew as Chriſt in the 
Greek, and alludes to the authority he had ts 
aſſume the characters of king, prieſt, propbety 
and that of Saviour of the world. 

ME'SSIEURS, /. [plural of monfieur, Fr.] 
firs, or gentlemen. 

ME'SSMATE, . one who eats at the ſame + 
table with another. | 


ME'SSUAGE, /. [mefuaginm, Lat.] in 


| Law, a dwelling- houſe, with lands adjoining. 


MET, Participle of MzzrT. 


METACA'RPUS, /. [urn h, Or.] 
in Anatomy, the wriſt, or that part behind che 
hand and the fingers. 


ME'TAL, / [ netallum, Lat. ] a firm, hea- 
vy, opake, and hard ſubſtance, fuſible by fire 
when cold grawiag ſolid again, malleable un, 

XR 2 40 


[ uerapuippert;zs Gr. | change of ſhape; the 


Fr.] belonging to a metaphor, 
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WET - 


der the hammer, and of a bright, gloſſy, glit-|{ were luysri, Gr.] the tranſmigration a 


MET 


tering ſubſtance when newly cut or broken. | fouls aſter death to other bodies. 


Figuratively, courage or ſpirit. In the laſt 


ſenſe more properly written, mettle, which ſee. | changeable, moveable, and imperfect bod 
METALLIC, or META'LLICAL, «@.{pearing in the atmoſphere, formed out 


[merallique, Fr.] partaking, cenſiſting of, or common elements by the action of the h 


containing metal; made ot metal. 
ME'TALLINE, a. 


ME'TEOR, * LA, Gr.] a mixt; 


Js ap- 
of the 


eavenly 


I dodies. Ignecus m teors conſiſt offatſulphureoys 
impregnated vi th ſmoke ſet on fire; ſuch are lightning, thunder, 


or containing metal ; conſiſting, or made of falling ſtars, Sc. Aerial or airy meteors eouſit 


etal. 

ME'TALLIST, , a worker in metals; 
a perſon ſkilled in metals. 

META/LLURGIST, / C netallum and i#pyov, 
Gr. and Lat. | a worker in metals. 

META'LLURGY, / the act of working 
metals, and ſeparating them from their ores. 

To METAMO/RPHOSE, | metamorfoſe | 
v. a. | {atra;copin, Gr. ] to change the formor 
ſhape of any thing; to change into a different 
ſhape or animal. 

'METAMO'RPHOSIS, .| metamirfofis] . 


change an animal undergoes both in its forma- 
tion and growth ; the various (hapes ſome in- 
ſes aſſume in the different ſtages of their ex- 
iſtence, as the filk-worm, Sc. | 
ME'TAPHOR, [ metafer | . is the appli- 
cation of a word to an ule, to which, in its 
original import, it cannot be put: As, he 
Sridles his anger; he dead-ns the found ; the 


of air and ſpirituous exhalations; ſuch are 


winds, Sc. Aqueous or watery meteors are 
compoſed of vapours, or watery particles con- 
dented by cold or heat; ſuch are clouds, rain. 
bows, hal or ſnow, Se. 
METEOROLO'GICAL, 4. belonging to 
the doctri ne of meteors. 
METEORO'LOGIST,/. a perſon ſkilled in 
the nature and cauſes of meteors, 
METEORO'LOGY, / | weTtape and yy, 
Gr.] the doctrine of meteors; a * Ucat 
ing of the cauſe and nature of meteors, 
ME'TER, /. a meaſurer. 
METHE'GLIN, /. [ meddygtyn, Brit.] + 
drink made of honey boiled in water, to which 
are added ginger, cloves, and mace: after which 
it is fermented with yeaſt, and bottled. 
METHI'NKS, | verb imperſ. compounded of 
me and thinks} I think, imagine, or ſuppoſe, 
ME'THOD, /. { »&hede, Fr.] the placing of 
ſeveral things or ideas, or performing (everal 


ſpring awakes the flowers. A Metaphor is a 
fimile compriſed in a word. 

METAPHO'RIC, or METAPHO'RICAL, 
[ metaferik, or Me taferikul | a. | metaphorique, 
Figuratively, 
not according to the primary and literal ſenſe. 

a METAPIIR ASE, Ki ta rate | # [ meTd- 
$9255, Gr.] à cloſe and verbal tranſlation from 
one language into another. 

METAPHRA'ST, | metafraft] . [ purre- 
$p45nz,Gr. ] one who trauſlates literally, or word 
tor word, out of one language into another. 

METApHN SIC, or METAPHY'SICAL, 
{ metafyzik, or metafyzilal\ a. verſed in me- 
taphyſics; abſtracted. 

METAPHY'SICS, | merafyziks ] /. ontology, 
er the ſcience which treats ot being in the ab- 
ſtract, or without being cenfined to any ſpe- 
cies. Some extend this word to comprehend 
the ſcience of immaterial beings, which is pro- 

erly prenmatics. 

ME"TAPLASM, /,. | utramnacut;, Gr.] 
in Grammar, the changing or tranſpoſing a lei- 


operations in ſuch an order, as is. moſt come. 
nient and proper to attain ſome end; the na- 
ner in which a thing is done. 
METHO'DICAL, a. [methediqus, Ft.) 
ranged or placed in proper and juſt order; hei- 
forming things in a regular and orderly man- 


ner. 

METHO'DICALLY, ad. in a manner con- 
ſiſtent with regularity and order. 

ME'/THODIST, / a phyſician who pre. 
ſcribes from theory. A new fect of religious, 
which aroſe about 1738, ſo called from ther 
affectation of being more ſtri& obſervers ol 
rule, and, pretending to greater lights than the 
regular clergy. 8 

To ME/THODIZE, v. a. to regulate, 9 
diſpoſe in juſt and proper order. 

ME'THWOULD, a town in Norfolk, has 
a market on "Tueſdays, and is diſtant 8654 me 
irom London. | ; 

ME!/TONYMY, / [Ar, Gr.) in 
'Rhetoric, a figure, wherein a word is uſed n. 
ſtead of another, as the effect for the cauſe; the 


ter or ſyllable ia a word. In Rhetoric, the |thing containing for the thing contained, &c. 
placing of words, ſyllables, or letters, con- | Thus we ſay, the kettle boils, for the water 


trary to the natural order. 


METATA'RSUS, /. | tr:reand rapsdy, Gr. ] 


contained in the kettle. | 
ME'TRE, | meerer ] /. | wigs, Gr.] a col. 


Mm Anatomy, that part of a human ſkeleton, lect ion of words diſpofe] in lines, confilting cl? 
which conlitts of ve bones, and reaches from certain number of ſyilables, fo as to appear un 
the heel to the toes, containing the middle of | monious to the ear; meaſure; verle. 


the Foot. 


MET RICAL. a. | merricus, Lat.] confn- 


META'THESIS, / [uerdteo:;, Gr. ] in ed to metre; meaſured or limited to 4 cettaa 


Grammar, tlie tranſpoſ tion of the letters or ſyl- number of ſyllables 


lables of a word; as, Ecvarndre for Evander. 


- 


METRO POLIS. / [ piripand 33 Gt, 


To METH, g. a. Cet α Sax. ] to meaſure; the mother city, or chiet city of any coun! 


to reduce to meature. 


METROPOLIT AN, /. LN 


ME TEMPS Y C19 S154 LD, Lat.] a biltop of a mower church. 1 & 
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MI'CHEE 
ſeulks about 
ficht. 

Mi'CROC 
Ge little war 
Ciul philoſop! 


MICRO'G 


MIC 

chief church in the chief eity ; in archbiſhop, 

'METROPO'LITAN, @. belonging to, or 
ftuated in the metropolis. ; 

METROPOLI'TICAL, a. belonging to 
the chief city. Metropolitical city. Raleigh. 

ME'TTLE, /, [corrupted from metal, but 
not without reaſon written thus, when uſed 
in a metaphorical ſenſe] ſpirit ; ſprightlineſs; 
courage. 

ME'TTLED, @. ſprightly ; courageous ; 
full of ſpirits or fire. 

ME'TTLESOME, a. ſprightly; lively ; 
gay; Courageous ; full of ſpirits ; fiery. 

ME'TTLESOMELY, ad. with ſprightli- 
neſs ; vigour ; ardour, or courage. 

MEW, /. [ mae, Fr.] a cage; an ineloſure; 
a place wherein any thing is confined, 

To MEW, v. a. to incloſe in a cage; to 


6 


.| microſcope. 


ſtands at an equal, diſtance from the two ex- 


M 1D | 
and yeaque, Gr. ] the deſcription of the parts of 
ſuch objects as are viſible only by means of 2 


irs 
+ 


#. — 


MICRO METER, /. [ jaixpo; and put rpoy,! 
Gr.] an aſtronomical inſtrument, which by: 
means of a very fine ſcrew, ſerves to meaſure 
extremely ſmall diſtances in the heavens. 

MI'/CROSCOPE, / wixpog and oxomee, Gr.] 
a dioptrical inſtrument by which very ſmall 
objects are magnitied or ſhewn very large. 

MID, a. [contrated from middle, Sax. Þ 
middle ; equally between two extremes. | 

MI'D-DAY, /. noon. 

MIDDLE, a. [| middle, Sax.] in the cen- 
tre ; equally diſtant from the two extremes, 
SYNON. A thing is in the Middle, when it 
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tremes : it is in the 7:7d/} when it ſtands in the 
centre of a great many. 

MIDDLE, / the centre, or part equally 
diſtant from two extremes; any thing between 
two extremes. 

MI'DDLE-AGED, a. of a moderate age ; 
arrived to an equal diſtance between childhood 
and old age. ; 

MI'DDLEHAM, a town in the North Ride 
ing of Yorkſhire, diſtant from London 229 
meaſured miles, and has a market on Mondays. 

MI/DDLEMOST, a. ſuperlative of middle; 
moſt near to the middle or centre. 

MI'DDLESEX, an Engliſh county, 20 miles 
in length, and 14 in breadth 3 bounded on the 
N. by Hertfordſhire ; on the E. by Eflex; on 
the S. by the river Thames, which ſeparates it 
from Surry ; on the W. by Buckinghamſhire. 
It is one of the leaſt counties in England, but 
much the richeſt, and pays more taxes to the 
government than any ten beſides, It contains 
126 pariſhes, beſides London, and 4 market- 
towns. It tends 8 members to parliament, 
4 for Logdon, 2 for Weſtminiter, and 2 for 
; the county, The air in general is healthy, 

and the foil fertile, which can hardly be other- 
wiſe, conſidering that they never waat dung to 
manure the land. See Lo Nx DON. 
MIDDLEWI CN, a*town in Cheſhire, diſ- 
tant from London 16635 miles, and tends two 
members to parliament. Its market is on 
Tueſdaxs. i 

MI'DDLING, a. | mid/en, Sax. ] of the 
middle rank; of moderate ſize, or qualities. 

MIDGE, /. (nige, Sax. ] a gnat. 

MI'DHURST, 4 town in Suflex, diſtant 
from London 494 miles, and ſends two meme 
bers to parliament. Its market is on Thurſdays, 

MI'DLAND, a. remote, or at a diſtance 
from the 1ea coaſts; in the midtt of the land. 

MI'DNIGHT, | midart |. | midnight, Sax, | 
the depth of night ; tweive at night. 

MI DRIT F. / C, Sax. Ithe diaphragm, 
MID-SEA, the Mediterranean Sea. 

MI/DSHIPMAN, / a ſort of under officer 
on board a ſhip, whote ftation is on the quar- 
ter deck; his buſineſs is to mind the braces, 
look out, give the word of command from the 
captain and ſuperior officers, and aſſiſt on all 


wy ſhvt up; to confine or impriſon. To ſhed the 
ts feathers; from mue, of muer, Fr. to moult. To 
make a noife like a cat; from miauler, Fr. 
MEWS, / a prince's or nobleman's ſtables, 
2 ME'XICO, a large country of N. America, 
ch otherwiſe called New- Spain; bounded on the 
ch N. by New-Mexico, on the E. by the gulph 
of Mexico and the N. Sea, and on the S. and 
of W. by 8. America and the S. Sea, being a- 
. bore 2000 miles in length, and from 60 to 
; of 6c5 in breadth. It is divided into 23 provin- 
ral tes the principal of which is that of Mexico, 
Co and contains many mines of gold, filver, iron, 
a- and allum; beſides Indian corn, cabbage- trees, 
chocolate nuts, vanellas, plantains, pine- apples, 
10 cochinzal, and ſeveral other fruits, gums and 
jet drues, proper to the climate. It is governed by 
Man- a Spaniſh viegroy, who is changed every five 
wars, and all the people are Papiſts, or at leaſt 
con- proteſs to be ſo, on account of the Inquiſi- 
pre.  ME'ZZOTINTO, /. Ital. ] a kind of grav- 
nous, ne upon copper, invented by prince Rupert, 
their which receives its „ame from reſembling 
rs 0l painting, and is performed by marking the 
in the plate in furrows or croſs lines; after which 
they are rubbed down with a burniſher or 
te, ot [craper, according to the depth or lightneſs of 
the thades required. 
2 has MI'ASM, / LA, Gr.] particles or 
mile atoms, ſuppoſed to ariſe from diſtempered per- 
3 en, and to affect others with the ſame diſor- 
t.] in ders at a diſtance. 
fed m- MICE, the plural of Mouss. 
ſe; the VI'CHAELMAS, [ Mrtehmas] /. the feſti- 
d, Kc. val of the Archangel Michael, celebrated on 
; Kate tie 29th of September. 
r. MUCHAEL's, or MI'TCHEL, a bo- 
2 co rough in Cornwal, which ſends two members to 
Ling 9! © p!111ament ; diſtant from London 249 miles. 
rar hate : To MICHE, [mike] v. u. to be lecret, to 
2 CHER, [miter] f. a lazy loiterer,-who | 
certal * about in corners and bye- places out of 
A ht. 
ug, Gt, MYCROCOSM, / Clap: and ub cHrrà Gr.] 
ountry- wie tle world, Man, fo called by ſome fan- 
2 9 hers. | 
ny 1 ICRU'CRAPHY, {mikrigrafy}[c. [ wigs; 
ng Nt Wi 
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occaſions in ſailing the ſhip, and rummaging 
the 


NMI I. 
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the hold. ; the ſun's heat to draw it up; ſpots made; 
r ie e by the dampneſs of the ur. alr ms 
 MIDST, a. {contraQted from middef, the] To MI'LDEW, v. 4. to ſpot or jnfe& with in motiot 
ſuperlative of d midmoſt ; ſituated ia the | mildew. x To M. 
middle, or nearett to the center. MILDLY, a&. with tenderneſs and yen. cles; to 
MI'DSTREAM, ,. middle of the ſtream. | tleneſs. Nx „ 3 
NMI DSUMMER. /F. che ſummer falitice,] MI/LDNESS, /. gentlenęſs, tenderneſt. or putting 10 
generally reckoned to fall on the 2gth of June ; | clemency, applied to perſons. Softneſs or mel. a flick 1 
the ſeſtival of St. John the Baptiſt. lowneſs, applied to taſte. 48 ſcour, an 
MI'DWAY, J. the part of a way which is| MILE, /. [meil, Sax. ] a common meaſyre coinage, t 
equally diſtant from the beginning and ending. | of roads in England, containing 1960 yards, or clipping it 
MI'DWAY, ad. in the middle of the way. | 5280 feet. 2 MI/LI 
 MYDWIFE, /. a woman who delivers wo-| MILESTONE, / a ſtone ſet up on the the wheel 
men in childbed. ; road, marked with the number of miles from which the 
MI'DWIFERY, /. affiſtance given in child- | any chief town. 8 MILL 
birth ; the act of production; help in produc-| MIT'LIARY, 4. [ milizm, Lat.] ſmall; re. which wa! 
ing; the trade of a midwife. | ſerabling a millet ſeed. AMiltary fever, in Me. working a 
| MI'DWINTER, / the winter ſolſtice, or | dicine, is a malignant fever, receiving its name MILLI 
depth of winter, reckoned to fall on the 24ft of from the ſkin's being then ſprinkled all over one who be 
December. N - [with little purple ſpots, reſembling grains of MILLI 
MIEN, [pron. meen] J. Line, Fr.] air; millet ſeed. ; q fiſting of a 
look; manner. MI'LITANT, a. A Lat.] fichting, ILL. 
MIGHT, [ mt] /. [ might, Sax. ] power ; or acting in the character of a ſoldier. In Di. holds the 1 
ſtrength ; force. vinity, engaged in warfare with hell and the MILLE 
MI'GHTILY [miily] ad. with great pow. world, applied to the church of Chriſt on earth, the ſpace o 
er; powerfully; with efficacy; violently ; vi- | as oppoſed to that which is triumphant in hea, teous, as | 
gorouſly; in a great degree. ven. Chriſt upoy 
MI GHTINESS, [| mitineſs]) /. the qua-| MI'LITARY, a. [militaris, Lat.] profeſſed MILLE 
lity of poſſeſſing or exerciſing power, greatneſs, | or engaged in the life of a ſoldier ; belonging * lennium, 
or digaity ; a title given to princes, but peculi- | to the army; becoming a ſoldier ; warlike. MI'LLE 
arly applied to the ſtates of Holland. MILTA IA. [mili/ia}-/. [Lat. ] the ſtd. MILL, 
MI'GHTY, [id] u. [mibcig, Sax. ] power-| ing force of a nation; the inhabitants of 2 b, brought ori 
ful ; trong ; excellent, or powerſul in any act. try trained to arms, and acting in thigir on duces a ver 
MIGHTY, [muy] ad. in a great degree. | defence. MI'LLI 
« Mighty thouglitful. Prior. Not to be uſed] MILK, / [ meele, Sax. ] a white juice, liqur, word from 
but in low language. or humour, prepared by the Deity in thebreally a Lombard 
MIGRA'TION, /. [ migratio, Lat.] the act | of women, and dugs of beaſts, for the nouriſts bands, caps, 
of changing places or abode. ment of their young ; any white flyid or liquor woman's dr 
MILAN, the duchy of, a conſiderable | reſembling milk; an emulſion made by almonds . MI'LLI! 
county of Italy, bounded on the N. by the|blanched, and bruiſed in a mortar. a milliner, 
Swiſs and Griſons; on the E. by the republic {| To MILK, v. a. [ meolcian, Sax, ] to draw dreſs ſold hy 
of Venice, and by the duchies of Parma and milk from the teats of a beaſt, or the breaſt of MILLI. 
Mantua; on the S. by the duchy of Parma |a woman, with the hand; to give ſuck. of an hund. 
and the territory of Genoa; and on the W. by | MULKEN, 4. conſiſting of milk. fand. Proy, 
Picdmont and Montſerrat ; being 150 miles in| MI'LKER, /. one that draws milk from 2. MI'LLIC 
length, and 98 in breadth. The ſoil is every | nimals. : ſandth. 
Where fertile in corn, wine, fruits, rice, and] MI'LKINESS, /. the quality of a thing in MULLIE 
olives; there are alſo plenty of cattle. The| which it reſembles milk. , louſe, ſo cal 
Milaneſe had dukes of their own, whoſe houſe]; MI'LK-LIVERED, a. cowardly or timor- MILL-F 
is extinct above two centuries ago. The French | ous. ** Milk-liver'd man. Shak. : coin, in valu 
and Spaniards have had bloody wars about this | MI'L.K-MAID, / a woman employed in MIFLL-$ 
duchy ; it is now in poſſeſſion of the Emperor | milking cattle. ſtone of a m 
and king of Sardinia. MI'LK-PAIL, ,. a veſſel into which cattle MILT, / 
MI'LFOURN-PORT, a borough town in |are milked. the ſoft rag. 
Somerſetſhire ; diſtant from London 115 mea-| MI'LK-PO'TTAGE, / a kind of food made 2 white or m 
ſure] miles. by boiling milk with water and oatmeal. | MULTO! 
MILCH. a. eb, Teut.] giving milk. MI'LK-SOP, / a ſoft, effeminate, or um- London 42 n 
MILD, a. { mild, Sax. ] kind; tender; in- | orous perſon. ; Saturdays, 
dulgent; compaſſionate ; not eaſily provoked to MI'LK-WHITE, 2. white as milk. MILTO! 
anger; gentle; void of acrimony ; free from| MI'LK-WOMAN, F a woman who ſells from Londor 
ſharpneſs or acidity, milk. ; market on 1 
MULDENHALL, a town in Suffolk, diſ-! MI'LKY, a. made of or reſembling milk: MIME, 
tant from London 694 miles. Its market is on yielding milk. Figuratively, ſoft ; gentle; mimicking t 
Fridavs. 1 | timorous. perion, ende: 
MI LDEW. . [milZeawe, Sax. ] a diſeaſe that, MIIKY-WAY, /. See GALAXY: To MINI 
happens to plants, cauſed by a dewy moiſture! MILL, / L myln, Sax. ] an engin or machine, manners of a1 
i2il:ng upon em, and continuing for want of | in which cora or any other ſubſtance gr * MIC, 


* 


o ſells 


milk ; 
entle ; 


ichine, 
round i 
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N MIM 

ary machine, whoſe action depends en a Cir- 
cular motion; Or a machine which, being put 
in motion, gives a violent impreſſion on things. 

To MILL, v. a. to divide into ſmall parti- 
cles; to grind or divide into ſmall particles in 
2 mill; to beat up or make chocolate froth, by 
putting its particles into a circular motion with 
a ſtick rubbed between the hands; to full, 
ſcour, and cleanſe woollen ſtuffs in a mill. In 
coinage, to ſtamp the rim of money, to prevent 
clipping it. 

MI/LL-COG, /. the teeth on the edges of 
the wheels belonging to a mill, by means of 
which they lock into each other. 

MFLL-DAM,” {. the mound, or bank by 
which water is kept up to a proper height for 
working a mill. 

MILLENA/RIAN, /. [millenarius, Lat.] 
one who believes or expects the zni{{ernivm. 

MI'LLENARY, a. {[millenaire, Fr.] con- 
fiſting of a thouſand. 

MI'LLENIST,, / [ mille, Lat.] one that 
holds the millennium. | 

MILLE'NNIUM, /, [Lat.] in Divinity, 
the ſpace of a thouſand years, which the righ- 
teous, as ſuppoſed by ſome, ſhall paſs with 
£hrit upon earth, at his ſecond coming. 

MILLE/NNIAL, a. belonging to the mil. 

lennium, 

MI'LLER, {. one who looks after a mill. 

MULLET, / [| milium, Lat.] a plant 
brought originally from the eaſt, which pro- 
duces 2 very ſmall grain, uſed in puddings. 

MI'LLINER, /. [ Johnſon derives this 
word from Milaner, an inhabitant of Milan, as 
a Lombard is a Banker] 
bands, caps, and other coverings belonging to a 
woman's dreſs, 

MI'LLINERY,, a. belonging to or ſold by 
a milliner, Uſed ſubſtantively, for goods or 
dreſs ſold by a milliner. 

MILLION, /. [ million, Fr.] the number 
of an hundred myriads, or ten hundred · thou- 
ſand. Proverbially, any very great number. 

a e a. the ten hundredth thou. 
andth. - 

MULLIPES, . [ Lat. the common wood- 
louſe, ſo called from its numerous feet, 

MULL-REE, / Port. ] a Portugueſe gold 
coin, in value 6s. 8d. &. 

MILL-STONE, * [ mylenſlan, Sax. ] the 
ſtone of a mill by which corn is ground. 

MILT, / [-ildt, Sax. ] in Natural Hiſtory, 
the ſoft rog in fifh, ſo called, becauſe it yields 
z white or milky juice when preſſed. 

MULTON, a town ia Kent, diſtant from 
London 42 meaſured miles, whoſe market is on 
Saturdays, Fe 

MILTON, a town in Dorſetſhire, diſtant 
from London 1113 meaſured miles. It has a 
market on Tueſdays. : 
MIME, / Claes, Gr. ] a buffoon, who by 
mimicking the action or manner of ſome other 
p*r'on, endeavours to create mirth. 

lo MIME, v. z. to mimic the geſtures or 
manners of another, ſo as to cauſe laughter. 


dlc, a. ¶mimicus, Lat.] imitating or 


one who ſells rib- 


MIN 
copying the actions of a perſon ſo as to render 


them ridiculous, and to excite laughter. . 

MI'MIC, F. a perſon who imitates the ac. 
tions or manner of another ſo as to excite laugh · 
ter. Figuratively, a ſervile imitator. 

To MI'MIC, v. 4. to imitate the actions of 
another ſo as to make them ridiculous, and to 
excite laughter; to imitate. | 

MI'MICAL, ;a, copying like a mimic. 

MUMICALLY, ad. in imitation. 

MI/MICRY, /. the quality or art of aſſum- 
ing the air, looks, manner of expreſſion, and 
action of another. | 

MI'NATORY, &. containing threats. | 

To MINCE, v. 4. | mincer, Fr. ] to cut into 
very ſmall bits or pieces; ta mention any thing 
ſcrupulouſly, or by a little at a time; to palliate 
or extenuate, Neuterly, to walk with hort 
ſteps in an affected manner; to ſpeak with ef- 
feminacy, or ſo as to omit ſyllables. | 

MI'NCINGLY, ad. in ſmall parts; not 
fully; with palliation or extenuatian. 

MIND, / [ gemind, Sax. ] the rational ſoul ; 
the underſtanding; affect ion, choice; thoughts 
or ſentiments; opinion; memory; remem- 
brance. . 

To MIND, v. a. to take notice of, or ob- 
ſerve; to regard; to excite in the mind; to 
recall to a perſon's mind, or revive in his me- 
mory ; to admoniſh, from minder, Belg. Neu- 
terly, to incline or be diſpoſed to. 

MI'NDED, a. diſpoſed; inclined; affect. 


ed. 

MINDFUL, 42. attentive; heeding; re- 
taining in the memory. 

MI/NDFULLY, ad. attentively. 

MI'NDFULNESS, /. attention; heed, or 
regard. 

MI'NDLESS, @. inattentive ; regardleſs ; 
inanimate ; nat endued with a rational ſoul. 

MINE, Branoun poſſeſſive | myn, Sax, ] Mine 
was formerly uſed always before a vowel ; at 
preſent, if a ſubſtantive precedes we uſe mine ; 
but when it follows, my as, This is my 
« book. Or, This book is ine. Belong - 
ing to me. f 

MINE, ,. ine, Fr.] a place or cavern in 
the earth containing metals, ſtone, or coal; a 
hollow dug under any fortification, that it may 
ſink for want of ſupport, or that powder may 
be lodged in it, by means of which every thing 
upon it may be blown up. | 

To MINE, v. x, to dig mines; to form any 
hollows or cavities under ground by digging. 
Actively, to ſap; to ruin by mines; to deſtroy 
by ſecret means or ſlow degrees. 
. MI'NEHEAD, an ancient borough in So- 


merſetſhire, diſtant from London 164 miles, 


and ſends two members to parliament ; its 
market is on Wedneſdays. 

MI'NER, /. | mineur, Fr.] one that digs in 
caverns for metals, ſtones, or coals ; one who is 
a maker of military mines, 

MI'NERALS, /. [minerale, Lat. ] any body 
dug out of the earth. "Though all metals are 
minerals, yet all minerals are not metals. 


MI'NERAL, 4. conſifting of bodies dug 


out ; 


M1 N 

vut of the earth; confiſting of metalline par- 
ticles. | 
© MIUNERALIST, /. one ſkilled or emplo- 
ed in extracting ores, or minerals. 
' MINERA'LOGIST, /. one that writes up- 
on minerals. 

MINERA'LOGY, /. [mineralogie, Fr.] 
the doctrine of minerals. 


MIN 
a favourite, or darling. Johnſom thinks it ſys 
nonimous with arinx. 

MINNOW, / | menue, Fr. ] a ſmall freſh. 
water fiſh. | 

MI'NOR, a. [the comparative of parvus, 

Lat.] petty or inconſiderable; lefs ; ſmaller. 

 MI'NOR, / one not arrived at full oye; 


To MI/NGLE, v. a. [ mirgelen, Teut.] to 
mix; to join; to unite with fomething elle ; 
to compound. Neuterly, to be mixed or united 
with, ; 

MINGLE, J. a mixture; a medly or con- 
fuſed maſs. | 5h 

MINGLER, J. one who mixes different 
things together, 

MINIATURE, /. [miniaturt, Fr.] the re- 


preſentation of a thing in a very ſmall ſize.— jor7 


Gay improperly uſes it as an adjective. 

MI'NIKIN, a. [See Mazikir | ſmall ; di- 
minutive; uſed in contempt. 

MI'NIM, /. [ »:inimus, Lat.] a ſmall being 
'or perſon, Applied in the northern counties 
to a very ſmall fiſh. 

_ MIUNIMUS, / | Lat. ] a being of the leaſt 


ſize. 

 MI'NION, / [ mignon, Fr.] a favourite or 
darling. Generally applied to a perſon who 
Has the chief place in a prince's or great man's 
favour, on account of his ſervile compliances 
and flattery. | 


MT'NIOUS, a. Lum, Lat.] of the co- 


Jour of red lead or vermilion. 

To MINISH, v. a. Ca contraction frorn di- 
miniſh |] to leſſen; to lop or impair, 
MINISTER, / [Lat.] any perſon em- 
ployed as an agent, or to tranſact affairs for 
another; one employed by a ſovereign in the 
adminiſtration of public affairs; an inſtrument 
or means applied to accompliſh any end; a 
perſon who performs the public ſervice in di- 
vine worſhip; an agent from a foreign power, 
who has not the dignity or credentials of an 
ambaſſador. : 

To MINISTER, v. a. to ferve or attend 
on God, the public, or a private perſon. 

| MINISTERY, / [now contracted info 
three ſyllables, as mini/ry; from minificrium, 
Lat.] office; ſervice ; the diſcharge of any 
office or performance of the orders and em- 
ployment of another. 

MI/NISTRAL, a. belonging to a delepate ; 


one employed by another, or a clergyman. 


one under age; one younger than another, 
when uſed comparatively. In Logic, the leaſt 
term in a propoſition, or the ſecond propoſition 
in a regular ſyllogiſm. | 

To MI/NORATE, v. 4. [miner, Lat.] ts 
lefſen or diminiſh. 

MINOY/RITY, / [minorite, Fr.] the ſtate 
of a perſon who is under age, or not arrived to 
years of diſcretion and maturity ; the ſtate of 
being leſs ; the ſmaller number oppoſed to ma. 


ty. 

MINOTAUR, / | minos and taurus, Lat. 
a monſter, ſuppoſed to be half man and halt 
beaſt, as deſcribed by the ancients. 

MI'NSTER, /. [ Sax. ] a monaſtry; a ca. 
thedral church., | 

MI/NSTREL, /. | meneftril, Span.] a mu. 
ſician; one that plays upon muſical inſtru. 
ments. 

MI/NSTRELSY, / inſtrumental muſic; 
a band or number of perſons playing on muſica] 
inſtruments, 

» MINT, / [ minte, Sax. ] a plant; a place 
where money 1s coined, from mint, Dan. 

To MINT, »-. a. {ſee the noun} to coin 
ſtamp money. Figuratively, to invent or fone. 

MI'NTAGE, . that which is coined « 
ſtamped ; the duty paid for coining. 

MI'NT ER, /. a coiner, or ſtamper of mo- 
ney. 

MINT MASTER, . a perſon who has the 
management and care of the coinage, Figu- 
ratively, one who invents. 

MINUET, . | minueh an ſtately regu · 
lar dance, performed generally by two perſons, 
conſiſting of a ſink, horee, and two ſtrait ſteps; 
the figure reſembles a capital Z. | 

MI'NUM, J. in Muſic, a note of flow time, 
two of which make a ſemi-brief, 

MINU'TE, a, | minutus, Lat. ſmall, either 
in bulk or conſequence; little; (lender, 

MI'NUTE, /. [diſtinguiſhed from the ad. 
jeQive, by being accented on the firſt ſyllable] 
in Geometry, the Goth part of a degree of a 
circle. Minutes are denoted by one accent, 
thus (/); as the ſecond, or Goth part of a 


MINISTRANT, a. {mir!firars, Lat.] at-|minute, is by two ſuch accents, thus ((/; 


tending upon; acting as ſubordinate, depend- 
ant, or at command, 

MINISTRA'TION, / [ miniftratio, Lat.] 
the office of a perſon commiſſioned by, or aQ- 
ing at the command of, another; attendance ; 
intervention ; ſervice; office; the employ of a 
clergyman. 

MUNISTRY, F. ſcoatracted from e- 
ry] ofhce ; ſervice; agency; buſineſs ; perſons 
employed in ſtate affairs. | 

MI'NIUM, F. [Lat.] lead calcined in a re- 
yerberatory furnace till it is of a red colour. 


MI'NNOCK, /. perhaps from , Fr. 


and the third by three ((/), Sc. Miri, 
in Time, is the Goth part of an hour. In 
ArchiteQure, it uſually denotes the 6othy 
ſometimes the goth part of a mogule. In 
Writing, it is uſed for a ſhort memoir, at 
ſketch of a thing. 

To MI'NUTE, v. a. | minuter, Fr.] to ſe 
down in ſhort hints. N 8855 

MFNUTE-BOOK, / a book of ſhort hints, 
or memsranda. | | a 

MINU/TELY, ad. with great exaQne's 
without omiſſion of the leaft circumſtance. 


MINU'TENESS, / exceſſive ſmaflneſs 
| extreme 
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MIS 
extreme accuracy or circumftantialneſs ; incon-| 


bleneſs. | | 
n X, J. a young, pert, wanton, or affect- 


0 Fu RAclE, , [miraculum, Lat.] a fi- 
ble effect, either in itſelf or its circumttances 
ſupernatural ; or that which is, in ſome rel; pect 
or other, befide or contrary to the fixed laws of 
nature» and courſe of common providence, 
which not being to be accounted for in a natu- 
12] way, muſt be aſcribed to the occaſional in- 
terpofition of God himſelf, or of ſome inviſible, 
intelligent agent. 

MIRA/CULOUSLY, ad. beyond the known 
powers or laws of nature. 

MIRA/CULOUSNESS, /, the ſtate of be- 
ing effected beyond the laws or power of na- 


ture. 

MIRE, /. [moer, Belg. ] mud; dirt moiſt- 
ened with rain or water. | 

To MIRE, v. a. to daub with mud; to 
whelm in the mud. 

MI'RINESS, /. the quality of being mud- 


oY. % 
MIRROR, / [ miroir, Fr.] alooking-glaſs, 
or any thing which repreſents objects by re- 
fetion; a pattern or exemplar, as being that 


: 


NIS 


conſiſtent with a perſon's character. | 
 MISBEHA'VED, «a. ili-bred ; uncivil. 

' MISBEHA'VIOUR, / want of decency to 
others; ill- conduct; want of civility or breed- 


ing. 

MISBELIE'F, [ pron. mi/belesf ] f. an er- 
roneaus or wrong belief, 

To MISBELIE'VE, | niſbeletve} v. u. to 
diſtruſt. | | 

MISBELIE'VER, [ miſtekever] /. one that 
holds a falle religion, or believes wrongly. 

To MISCAL, [mifaul}] v. a. to call by a 
wrong name, 

To MISCA'LCULATE, v. a. to be wrong 
in a computation or reckoning; to reckon 
wrong. 

MISCA'RRIAGE, [| miflarrid:: | ſ. want of 
ſucceſs z ill conduct; abortion, or the act of 
bringing foxth before due time. 

To MISCA'RRY, v. x. to fail ; to fail of 
ſucceſs in an undertaking ; to be brought to-bed 
before due time. 

MISCELLA'NEOUS, a. [mifcellanent, 
Lat.] mingled; conſiſting of different kinds. 

_ MISCELLANY, / | ſometimes accented 
on the ſecond ſyllable] à book containing a 


its perſeckions. 
MIRTH, / Lmyrbde, Sax. ] merriment; gai- 

ety; laughter 3 a jeſt which excites laughter. 
MIRTHFUL, a. full of joy and gaiety. 
MI/RTHLESS, a. ſorrowful. 


mud, | 
MIS, [Sax. from mifſa, Goth. | is an inſe- 


delect, error, deprivation, corruption, &c. 
ing any thing in a wrong ſenſe. 


il luck ; bad fortune. In Law, manſlaughter. 
MISADVE'NTTURED, @. unfortunate. 
MISADVI CE, /. wrong or miſtaken ad- 

vice; bad counſel. 

MISADVT'SED, [| miſaduized}] ad. wrong- 


Jui'v counſelled. 


ot mankind from a principle of diſcontent. 
MISA'NTHROPY, /. the act of hating or 
2v01ding the ſociety of mankind. 


MISAPPLICA'TION, / an improper ap- 


MI'RY, a. deep in mud; conſiſting of 


parable particle, and in compoſition denotes 


MISA'NTHROPIST, . [prodv8pmmreg, Gr. ] 
« hater of mankind ; one that flies the ſociety | being mixed. 


collection of different pieces, ſometimes cone 


cn which the eye ought to be fixed to tranſcribe] taining the works of different authors. 


To MISCA'ST), v. a. to add up or compute 
wrong. 

{SCHA/NCE, J. ill luck; a thing hap. 
penfng amiſs, but neither intended nor fere- 
ſeen. 

MI'SCHIEF, [| miſchef}] /. any thing done 
to harm or injure another; an ill cenſequence, 
or vexatious affair. 

MISCHIEF-MAKER, [ mi/chefemater}] /. 


one who promotes quarrels between others, and 


MISACCEPTA'TION, /. the act of tak-| cauſes miſchief. 


MI'SCHIEVOUS, | miſchevers] a. [ ſome- 


MISADVE'NTURE, /. [meſaventure, Fr.] times accented on the ſecond ſyllable] Kurttul ; 


injurious; ſpiteful z malicious, 
MISCHIE/VOUSLY, [ miſcheevorſly] ad. 
malicioully ; fpitefully ; hurtiully. 
MISCHIE'VOUSNESS, | mifſcheevouſs {+} 
J. the quality oi delighting in doing harm and 
injury to others. 


MI'SCIBLE, 4. [miſceo, Lat.] capable of 


MISCITA/TION, /, a wrong guotation. 


To MISCI TE, v. a, to quote the words of 
an author Grone. 


MISCLA'/IM, /. an erroneous or miſtaken 


f'\cation ; the act of applying a thing to a claim. 


vrong uſe. 


to MISAPPLY', v.a. to apply improperly, ! 


onto wrong purpoſes, 
To MISAPPREHE'ND, v. a. to miſtake 
2 perſon's meaning; to underſtand a thing in 
2 wrong ſenſe. ; 
MISAPPREHE'NSION, FJ. a miſtake.- 
To MISBECO'ME, v.a. ſpreter iſb came 
race; to be unſuitable: . 


VI>BEGO'TTEN, 2. unlawfully begot- 


* 


5 To MISBEHA'VE, v. a. to act ill, or 1 


MISCOMPUTA/TION, F. falſe reckon. 
ng. 
| To MISCONCE TVE, [nierte] v. a. 


to have a wrong idea. 
MISCONCE'PTION, / a fa!ſe notion. 
MISCO'NDUCT, / il] behaviour. 
MISCONTE'CTURE, / a wrong gueſs. 
MISCONSTRU'CTION, /. the act df af. 


4 3 — . „„ „ P 
to de inconſiſtent with a perſon's character; to cribing a wrong ſenſe to words or actions. 


To MISCO'NSTRUE, v. 4. to interpret 

wrong. 
To MISCO'UNSEL, v. a. to advife wrong. 
To MISCOU NT, v. 4. | mcconter, Fr.] to 
rec kon 
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MIS 
reckon wrong. 


ME'SCREANCE, or MI'SCREANCY, /. 
meſcrtance, Fr.] adherence to a falſe religion; 
lſe. faith. pj 
MI'SCREANT, . [ meſerbaxt, Fr.] in its 
primary ſenſe, one that holds a falſe faith, or 
believes in falſe: gods. Secondarily, a vile 
and wicked wretch. 
MISDE “ED, J. a vile action. 
To MISDEME'AN, [miſdemeen} v. 4. to 
behave ill. | | 
' MISDEME/ANOR, Lem nor] . a 
Night offence ; ſomething leſs than a crime. 
To MISDO,, v. a. [preter, I have miſdone] 
to do wrong, or commit a crime. Neuterly, 
to commit faults, | 
MISDO'ER, / an offender. 
To MISDOU BT, { miſdou: ] u. a. to ſuſpect 
of deceit or danger. 
MISDOU'BT, [miſdoxt] /. ſuſpicion of 
crime or danger; irreſolution. 0 
To MISEMPLO'Y, v. 4. to apply to a 
wrong uſe. g 
MISEMPLO'YMENT, /. the act of apply- 
ing to an improper uſe. | 
\  MISER, [ie , [miſer, Lat.] formerly 
uſed for a perſon in wretchedneſs or calamity ; 
or for a baſe and mean perſon : but at preſent 
to one who, though poſſeſſed of riches, endures 
all the hardſhips of indigence, either to increaſe 
or avoid ſpending them. ; 

' MISERABLE, | mizerable] a. [ miſeradi- 
Tis, Lat. ] unhappy ; calamitous, or wretched ; 
very bad ; ſaving to exceſs. 

MISERABLENESS, [ m&aerab/eneſs] ,. the 
quality which denominates a perſon wretched, 
or an object of pity; exceſſive parſimony. 

MI'SERABLY, | mizeradly | ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to become an object of compaſſion ; 
deſperately ; ſhockingly. 4 Miſerably ſtabbed 
to death.” South, Wretchedly ; meanly.; 
covetouſly ; or like a miſer. 

MI'SERY, [ r. [miſeria, Lat.] ſuch 
a ſtate of wretchedneſs, unhappineſs, or cala- 
2 as renders a perſon an object of compaſ- 

on. 


MISFORTUNE, /. want of ſucceſs ; cala- 


1 
MrTSI NFORMATION, / a falfe intel. 


gence, or account. 


«[ISINTERPRETA' TION, J. explaining 
in a bad ſenſe. ; 

To MISJO'IN, v. @. to join in an improper 
manner. 

To MISJU'DGE, v. a. to form falſe opi. 
nions. 

To MISLA'Y, v. @. to lay in a wrong 
place; to put away, ſo as not to be able to ful 


again. 

: MISLAY'ER, ,. one who puts things in i 
wrong place. 
To MI'SLE. See M1zzi x. 
To MISLE'AD, [mifteed} v. a. [preterani 
part. paſſ. miſſed] to guide in a wrong way; 
to betray to miſchief or miſtake, under a pre. 
tence of guiding. | 
| MISLE'ADER, [ari/ledder] ſ. one that ſe. 
duces or leads to ill. 
To MISMA'NAGE, v. a. to conduct of 
manage wrongly. 
MISMA'NAGEMENT, F. defe& of con- 
duct or behaviour. 
To MISMA'RK, v. 4. to mark or diſtis 
guiſh wrong. 
| To MISMA/TCH, v. 4. to miſtake in 
matching. 
To MISNA'ME, v. à. to call by a way 
name. 
MISNO'MER, / [Fr.] in law, the ni. 
taking a man's name, or the uſing of ane nun 
for another, which is the cauſe of abatemins 
of writs. | 
To MISOBSE'RVE, [miſabzerve] v. a. u 
make a wrong remark. 
MISO/GAMIST, /. [4105 and 34e, Gr.] 
one that hates marriage. 
MISO'GYNY, / | pci and , Gr.] the 
act of hating woman-kind. 
To MISO'RDER, v. 4. to conduct or ma- 
nage ill. . "RE 
To MISPE'L, v. a. [preter and part. pal. 
miſpelt. This word and its derivatives ſhould, 
according to analogy, be written UU 


mity ; ill luck, or poverty, not happening by a ſpell wrong. 


rſon's own fault. | 
To MISGI'VE, v. 4. to ſuſpect; to preſage 
ſomething 111; to ſuſpect ſomething amiſs. 
To MISGO'VERN, v. 4. to govern ill. 
MISGO'VERNED, à. under no reſtraint; 
rude; ill bred. 
MISSGOVERNMENT, f. ill adminiſtra- 
tion of affairs; ill management; irregularity ; 
or immodeſt behaviour. 

" MISGUPFDANCE, /. a falſe direction. 
To MISGU'IDE, v. 2. to direct wrong. 
MISHA'P, [ pron. mij-bap } /. any evil that 

happens unexpectedly. 
MI'SMASH, /, | miſchin, Belg. ] a hodge- 
podge; a low word. 
To MISINFE'R, v. a. to draw a wrong 
zaference. 
To MISINFO'RM, v. 4. to deceive by 
falſe accounts. | 


To MISPE/ND, v. 4. [preter and park 
paſſ. #1i/pent. This word ſhould, according to 
its analogy, be written mi/-ſpend]} to ſpend |" 
waile to no purpoſe, or throw away. To waſte 
or decay. i 

MISPE/NDER, /, one who applies 03 
wrong purpoſe. 

MISPERSUA'SION, Fmiſperſeoizbor] J 
a wrong notion, or falſe opinion. 

To MISPLA/CE, v. 4. to put 102 vi"; 

lace. 

To MISPOI/NT, v. 4. to ſet a wrong po 
or ſtop after a ſentence. ; 
| To MISPRI'SE, [mifprize] v. a. . e 
it ſigntfies to miſtab e, from mi prendre. Fr. ei 
ſometimes to undervalue, flight, or diſdany 
from mepriſer, Fr. Obſolete. 

M PRI SION \miſprizhon] J. fee 


fligh contempt. In Common _ "I 


To MISINTE'RPRET, v. a. to explaigin | 
1a wrong ſenſe. 
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M:1 & -- 
le or overſight 3 as where a perſon is privy to 
ſome treaſon or felony committed by another, 
and negle&s to reveal it to the king or his 
council, or to a magiſtrate; but entirely con- 
-eals it: This is called Maſpriſion of thoſe 
crimes. In caſes of Miſprifion ot treaſon, the 
offender is to be impriſoned during the king's 
leaſure, and to forfeit his goods and chaitels, 
with the profits of his lands, Kc. But in 22 
qrifiin of felony, the offender is only to be pu- 
aiched with fine and impriſonment, and to re- 
main in priſon till the fine is paid. 3 
To MISPROPO'R TION, v. 4. to join in 
zu unſuitable proportion. 
To MISQUO'TE, v. 4. to cite an author's 
words wrong. 0 
To MISRECT'TE, v. a. to quote or recite 


rrong. ; 

* MISREPO'RT, v. à. to give a falſe ac- 
count of; to give an account which is both 
diladrantageous and falſe, | 

MISREPO'RT, Fa a falſe account; a falſe 
and malicious repreſentation. 

To MISREPRESE/NT, [the J. is pron. 
like 2] v. 4. to repreſent falſely. 

MISREPRESENTA'TION, / the act of 
wilfully repreſenting a thing otherwiſe than it is. 

MISRU!/LE, /, tumult ; confuſion. 

MISS, /. [contracted from tree] a term 
of compliment uſed in addreſſing a young and 
pomarried lady. Figuratively, a proftitute. 

To MISS, v. a. | preter miſſed, particip. 
pai, i] to miſtake ; to fail hitting a mark; 
to {ail of obtaining; to diſcover ſomething un- 
expectedly wanting; to omit ; to perceive the 
want of, Neuterly, to fly wide from; not to 
kita mark; to prove unſucceſsfui ; to fail or 
miſtake; to be loſt or wanting. 

MISS, /. loſs ; want ; failure ; wiſtake, or 
error, 7 

MI'SSAL, /. | miJale, Lat.] the maſs- book. 

To MISSHA'PE, v. a. ſ part. miſhaped, or 
aiſ0aper.] to ſhape or form ill; to deform. 

MI'SSILE, v. | m#/7ilis, Lat.] thrown by the 
hand or from an engine. Striking at a diſ- 
tance, applied to weapons. 

MISSION, [ 7/born] I. [ miffio, Lat.] com- 
miſſion ; the ſtate of a perſon employed by 
another; perſons ſent on any account; uſually 
a;vlied to thoſe ſent to propagate the goſpel in 
foreign parts. Diſmiſſion or diſcharee. 

MISSIONARY, or MI'SSIONER, Li- 
ſeonary, or mifhoner} ſ. [ miſſionaire, Fr.] one 
ſent to propagate religion in toreign parts. 

MI'SSIVE, 2. ſuch as may be ſent ; ſuch 
u are flung at a diſtance by the hand, or from 
ar. engine, applied to weapons, 

To MISSPE'AK, LAH] v. a. [pret. 
*/ orte, part. —— to ſpeak wrong or amiſs 

VIS T, / (ni. Sax. ] a meteor, conſiſting 
of a low thin cloud, or ſmall rain, whole drops 
re got to be diſtinguiſhed, Figuratively, any 
nz that darkens, or obſcures, applied to the 
ure rritanding, 


To MIST, v. a. to cloud; to cover with a 
deam or moiſt vapour, - - 


MIT 


[idea of; to take a thing for that which it is 


not, or to take one thing for another. Neu- 
terly, to err; to form a falſe judgment or idea. 
MISTA'KE, /. the act of forming a wrong 
idea, or taking a thing for what it is not. 
MISTA'/KEABLE, a. liable to be miſ- 
taken, 

To be MISTA'KEN, v. u, to err, or to 
form a wrong opinion or judgment. ; 
MISTA'KINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to form a wrong judgment or idea. | 
To MISTA'YTE, v. a. to ſtate wrong; to 
repreſent in a falſe light, 

To MISTE'L, +. a. to relate falſely ; to 
reckon wrong. 

To MISTE'RM, v. a. to call by a wrong 


ame. 

MI'STERY, /. {meftier, Fr.] in Law, an 
art, trade, or occupation, This word is gene- 
rally, but improperly, written -yfery. 

To MISTI'ME, v. 4. to do unſeaſonably, 
MI'STINESS, /. cloudineſs ; the ſtate of 
being overcalt, applied to the ſky. 

MI'STION, {[ pron. as ſpelt] /. Ltur, 
Lat.] the ſtate of being mixed. 

83 a. reſembling a miſt; like a 
mur. 

MI/STRESS, /, [ maiftrefſe, Fr.] a woman 
who manages a houſe, and keeps ſervants; a 
woman ſkilled in any thing; a woman teacher ; 
a woman who is the object of a perſon's love, 
in a good ſenſe, A proſtitute ; uſed as an ad- 
dreſs of contempt. 

MISTRU'ST, /. ſuſpicion ; diffidence. 

To MISTRU'ST, v. a. to doubt. 
| MISTRU'STFUL, a. ſuſpicious. 
 MISTRU'STFULNESS, /. the quality of 
ſuſpecting the fidelity of another. Ms 

MISTRU'STFULLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as betrays a ſuſpicion. 

MISTRU'STLESS, . confident. 

MI/STY, a. cloudy; overcaſt, applied to 
the ſky; obſcure ; dark. 

To MISUNDERSTA'ND, v. a. [ preter 
and part. miſunder//cod] to take any perton's 
meaning wrong ; to miſtake. 

MISUNDERSTA'NDING, /. a difference, 
or difagreement, implying that the parties do 
not underſtand each other; an error; a falſe 
judgment or conception of the meaning of words 
or ſentences. 

MISU'SAGE, [| mixuzage] /. abuſe, or bad 
treatment. 

To MISU'SE, LE ] v. a. { m:ſufer, Fr.] 
to treat or uſe in an improper mauner; to 
abuſe. 

MISU'SE, F. a bad uſe or treatment. 

MLI'SY, /. a very beauteous mineral, much 
reſembling golden marcaſites. 

MITCHELDE/AN, a town in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, 116 miles from London, whoſe market 
is on Mondays. 


n 


which breeds in cheeſe. 


In weights, the 20th 
part of a grain. 


In money, the third part of 2 
farthing. Proverbially, any thing very ſmal! ; 


1e MIS TAKE, v. 4. to conceive wrong |2 very ſmall particle or atom. 


MI'THRI. 


MITE, /. [ mite, Fr.] a very ſmail inſet 
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Utude, In drets, a woman's cap. 


MOB 


! MUTHRIDATE, / Fr.] a kind of elec. 


tuary ; one of the capital medicines of the 
ſhops, conſiſting of a great number of ingredi- 


ents, and receiving its name from” Mithridates, 

king of Pontus, its inventor. 
MI/TIGANT, part. | mitigans, Lat.] le- 

nient, or lenitive. * 


To MI'TIGATE, v. a. | mitigo, Lat.) to 


. abate, or leſſen, applied to rigour or ſeverity. 


To ſoften, leſſen, or make leſs, applied to pain. 
To aſſuage or calm, applied to the heat and 
turbulence of factions. 

MITIGA/TION, / the act of leſſening any 

uniſhment, ſeverity. or pain. 

MITRE, [ pron. miver ] 4 mitra, Lat.] a 
round cap, pointed and cleft a- top, with two 
pendants hanging down on the ſhoulders, worn 
on the head by biſhops and abbots on ſolemn 
occaſions, and in Heraldry, borne as a crelt by 
a biſhop and archbiſhop. 

MITTENS, /. | mitains, Fr.] gloves that 
Cover the arms, but not the fingers. 

MIPUIMUS, / | Lat. ] in Law, a writ 
for transferring records from one court to ano- 
ther. Likewiſe a writ under the hand and 
ſeal of a juſtice of the peace, directed to the 
gaoler or keeper of a priſon, for receiving and 
ſaſe keeping 5n offender, till he be delivered by 
due courſe of law. ; 

To MIX, v. a. [mifſcher, Belg. ] to unite 
different bodies into one maſs ; te compoſe of 
different things. 

MI'XEN, /. { mixer, Sax. ] a dunghill ; a 
layſtal]. 

MI'XTION, fpron. as ſpelt] /. [mixticn, 
Fr.] mixture; conſunon of one body with 
another. | 

MIXTURE, . [mixtura, Lat.] the act of 
joining or adding ſeveral things together; the 


fate of different things united or added toge- 


ther; a mals or liquor formed by uniting dif- 
ferent ingredients; any thing added or mixed. 

MI'ZZEN, /. | meaſare, Belg. ] in the Sea 
Language, is a particular maſt or fail, The. 
Mizzen-maſ# ſtrands in the ſternmoſt part of a 
ſhip. The ſail which belongs to the M/ en- 
maſt, is called the Mizzer-ſail ; and whenever 
the word Mizzen is uſed at .iea, it always 
means the ſail. 

To MF/ZZ7LF, v. a. [from miſt] to rain 
in ſmall drops, like a thick miſt. l 

MNEMO'NICS, [pron. neminiks ] {. A- 
vach, Gr. ] the art of memory. 

To MOAN, [ m3 . a. [ mM@nan, Sax. ] to 
lament; deplore. Neuterly, to ſhow ſorrow 


dy the oks, a moutntul tone of voice, and 


& mal complaints. 

MOAN, [m3z} /. lamentation; forrow ex- 
preſſed by words and actions. 

MOA'T, [37] /. [moite, Fr.] a canal or 
collection of water which runs in a ditch or 
channel und a building. 

To MOAT, mt] v. a. [ motter, Fr.] to ſur- 
round any building with a canal or water. 

NOB. /. ! contraQted from mobile, Fr.] the 
croud ; the vulgar; a tumultuous rout or mul- 


* 


4 


MOD 
To MOB, v. 4. to harraſs or overbear by 
a mob or tumult, | 

MOBLI'LE, \ mobeel] ſ. Fr.] the Populice 
or vulgar; a tumultuous aflembly of the com. 
mon and-lower order of people. 

MOBFLITY, /. [ mobilitas, Lat.] the pw. 
er of being moved. Figuratively, quickneſ; q 
motion, In low language, the vulgar or Pope 
lace.  Fickleneſs or inconſtancy, applied v 
the mind. 

MO'CHA-STONE, [ mika-fine] ſ. [fron 
Mecha, the place whence it is brought] \ 
ſtone ſomewhat of the agate kind, of 2 Clear 
horny grey, with delineations or figures, te. 
preſenting moſſes, ſhrubs, and branches, in 
black, brown, and red, in the ſubſtance of the 
ſtone. 

To MOCK, v. a. [moguer, Fr.] to deride 
ſcoff, or laugh at; to defeat; to elude; to di. 
appoint a perſon's expectations; to beguile ir 
delude with words. Neuterly, to ſcoff or jet 


at. 

MOCK, JF. ridicule ;' a ſneer ; an 28 0 
contempt ; an obje of ridicule; a contemytu. 
ous imitation or mimicry. 

MOCK, 4. counterfeit ; falfe ; notre), 

MO'CKABLE, a. expoſed to derifion. 

MO'CKER, /. one that ridicules another; 


ja deceiver ; an impoſtor. 


MO'/CKERY, . derifion ; ſcorn ; ridicus; 
contemptuous mimicry of a perſon's adi 
words; ſport; a vain ſhew or counter: x. 
pearanie; diſappointment, 

MO'CKINGLY, ad. inſultingly. 

MO'CKING-STOCK, /. the ſubject of it 
riſion, or object of ridicule. x 

MO/DAL, [midal] a. | madalis, Lat.] u. 
lating to the form only, oppoſed to eſſence. 

MODA/LITY, / an accidental difference; 
the quality of an accident. 

{0'DBURY, a town in Devonſhire, diſtant 
from London 208 miles. The market 1s 
Thurſdays. | 

MODE, /. [modzs, Lat.] form. In Lo 
that which cannot ſabfift in and of itſelf, kat 
is always eſteemed as belongidg to, and lu 
fiſting by the help of, ſome ſubſtance, which, 
for that reaſon, is called its ſubject. Grada- 
tion or degree. What mades of fight.” Mat 
ner or method. State or appearance. Faſhiou 
or cuſtom, from mode, Fr. 

MODEL, / [med le, Fr.] a repreſents 
tion in miniature of ſome building, &c. a co? 
to be imitated ; a mould; a ſtandard by which 
any thing is meaſured. See MopuLz. 5 
non. Aﬀodel is uſed for relief; copy fer 
painting. A copy ought to be faithful; 2 *. 
del, juſt. Rs i 

To MODEL, v. a. [modeler, Fr.] to plan, 
to fhape; to form, mould, or delineate. 

MO DELLER, J. a planner or ſchemer. 

MODENE'SE, or the territory of Moden, 
is hounded on the W. by the duch; of HO 
on the N. by the duchies of Mantun and 
randola, on the E. by the Bologneſe, _ ; 
part of the Ferrareſe, and on the 5. by fate 


Tuſcany and the republic of Lucca. It is _ 
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preſent taſte. 
MO'DERN 
MO'DEST, 
opinion of one 
boalting ; reſet 
tung for fear 
free from, and 
wee without be 
MO DEST. 
reſerved, and 
ce's, forwardn; 
MO'DE$T 
an humble Op1 
utter abhorrer 
vice, and a fe; 
tier has or m: 
MODEST 
border, which 
ſtays before, a1 
MO'DICU! 
MODIFI'A 
a ditferenge wi 
cidents, 
MODIFIC 
the act of givi 
tences of forn 
thing any part 
To MO'D 
change the ſor 
Ming. 
MODI/LL 
Witeture, an 


Cc fiveneſs of their arguments and reſponſes. 


35 ͤ ͤ 


et different kinds. 


Not extravagant, applied 
Of the middle rate. 
To MO DERATE, v. a. [moderor, Lat.] 


eſs, regulate, or reſtrain, 
MO DERATELX, ad. temperately ; mild- 
ly; in a middle degree. a 
' MO'DERATENESS, /. the quality of 
keeping within any two extremes. 
MODERA'TION, / [ mederatio, Lat.] the 
ate of keeping a due mean between extremes; 
calmueſs, temperance, or equanimity, 
MODERA'TOR, /. | moderator, Lat. ] a 

perſon or thing which calms, or keeps from y- 
ing into exceiles ; a perſon who prefides at a 
diſputationy to reſtrain the contending parties 
from indecency, confine them to the point in 
queſtion, and ſhew the concluſiveneſs or incon- 


MO'DERN, [midern] . [moderne, Pr. 
lite ; not long done or exiſting. 
MO'DERNISM, /. any thing formed 2c- 
cording to the taſte of the preſent age, oppoied 
to that of the ancients. A word coined by Dean 
Swilt. ä 

MO DERNS, /. thoſe who have lived late- 
ly, oppoled to the ancients. 

To MO'DERNIZE, v. a. to form any] 
thing according to the taſte of the preſent age; 
to tranſlate or alter any thing ancient to the 
preient taſte, ERS 

MO'DERNNESS, JF. a novelty. 

MO'DEST, a. | mod-ftus, Lat.] humble in 
0p11.0n of one's own excellencies; free from 
boaſting; reſerved or backward in doing any 


> keep within due bounds and hmits; to re- the faſhion. 


EE , 7 ẽ— , reer 
a a N 2 | 


Y 


M O1. 


\ miles in length, and 40 in breadth, and the Tonic, Corinthian, and Compoſite orders, con- 
5 « very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and fruits ſiſting of little inverted conſoles or brackets in 


N term of an S, ſeeming to ſupport the projecture 
MODERATE, a. | moderatus, Lat.] tem+| of the larmier. - . 


gerne, or between the two extremes. Not hot, 
| pplied to temper. 
1 exvence. 


MO DISH, [mid] a. agreeable te the 
faſhion or reigning cuſtom. | 

MO'/DISHLY, ad. faſhionably. 

MO'DISHNESS, / a ſtrict obſervance of 
To MO/DULATE, v. a. | modulor, Lat.] 
in Muſic, to change the key, and to return to 
it again without giving offence to the ear. 

MODULA'TION, /. Cnedulation, Fr.] in 
Muſic, the art of keeping in, and on oceaſion 
changing the key, and returning to it again, 
without offence to the ear; ſound modulated ;; 
agreeable harmony. 

MODULA'TOR, J. one that forms ſounds 
to a certain key. 

MO'DULE, / {medulus, Lat.] a model; an 
empty repreſentation, or mere thadow. In 
Architecture, a certain meaſure, taken at plea- 
ſure, for regulating the proportion of columns, 
and the ſymmetry or diftribution of the whole 
building. 

MO'DUS, / {modus, Lat.] in Law, the 
giving money or land to a miniſter, inſtead of 


his tythes in kind. 


MO'HAIR, / [mobere, Fr. ] thread or ſtuff 
made of camels or other hair. 

MOI DORE, /. [Port.] a Portugal gold 
coin, valued at 278. ſterling. | 

MOUVETY, /. {meitie, Fr.] one of twa 
equal parts; a part or portion. 

To MOIL, v. a. {[mouiller, Fr.] to daub with 
dirt; to fac gue or weary. Neuterly, to labour 
in the mire; to toil, drudge, or labour hard. 

MOIST, a. I moiſte, Fr. ] wet in a ſmall de- 


gree, ſo as not to be liquid; juicy. 


thug far fear of incurring cenſure ; chaſte; 
ree from, and avoiding every appearance of 
ice without being carried to exceſs; moderate, 

MODESTLY, ad. in an humble, chaſte, 
relerved, and moderate manner; without ex- 
ce's, forwardneſs, boaſting, or impudence. 

MO'DESTY, /, a virtue which includes 
an humble opinion of one's own abilities, an 
utter abhorrence of the leaſt appearance of 
vice, and a fear of doing any thing which ei- 
lier has or may incur cenſure. 


To MOIST, or MOT'STEN, v. a. to make 
wet in a ſmall degree. . 

MOI'STENER, /. the perſon or thing 
which moiſtezs. * 

MOI'STNESS, /. the quality of being wet 
in a ſmall degree. 

MOl'STURE, / a fmall quantity of water 
or liquid; dampneſs. 8 | 

MOT .D, or MOI. D, a town of Flintſhire, 
in N. Wales, five miles S. of Flint, Its mar- 
ket is on Wedneſday, and is diſtant from Lon- 


| MO'DESTY-.PIECE, . a narrow lace or 

border, which runs along the upper part of the 

ſtays before, and is part of a woman's tucker. 
VO'DICUM, /. a ſmall portion or pittance. 
MODIFI'ABLE, ad. capable of receiving 


2 literenge with reſpect to all its modes or ac- 
(ident. 


don 2014 miles. — 

MOLE, /. { m1, Sax. ] in Phyſie, a ſhape» 
leſs concretion of extravaſated blood, which 
grows into a kind of fleſh, and is called a falſe 
conception; a natural ſpot on the ſkin, ſome- 
times having hair in it; a little animal or 


MODIFICA'TION, /. [redification, Fr.] 
tne act of giving a thing new accidental diffe- 
rences of form or mode; that which gives a 
ching any particular manner of being. 


change 
thing, 


To MO'DIFY, v. 4. [medifier, Fr.] to 
the form, accidents, or qualities of a 


MODI/LLON, F Trrodillon, Fr.] in Ar- 
cliteckute, an ornament in the cornice of the 


_ which caſts up the earth in hillocks, 
formerly thought to be blind, but by modern 
naturaliſts proved to have perfect eyes, and 
holes for them through the ſkin, about the ſize 
of a pin's head; a mound, dyke, or port, from 
moles, Lat. 

MO'LEHILL, . an hillock thrown up by 


| a mole. 


To MOLE/ST, v. a. { moleſtus, Lat. ] to diſ- 
turb, trouble or vex. . , 
MOLESTA'TION, V/ ſmol:;flia, Lat.] dif- 


turbance ; 
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MON 
turbance; vneaſineſs cauſed by vexation. 
 MOLE'STER, F. one who diſturbs. 


| rity. 
MO'LLIENT, part. { o//ier:s, Lat.] ſoften-}] MO'NEY-CHANGER, /. a broker in mw. 


ing or making ſoft. | 
- MO'LLIFIABLE, a. capable of being ſoft- 


ened or appeaſed. : 
MOLLIFICA'TION, / the act of making MO'NEYED, a. rich in coin, oppoſed y 
foft. Mitigation, or pacification, applied to wealth in lands. 


MO'LLIFIER, . that which makes ſoft or 


m. 

o MO'LLIFY, v. a; | mollio, Lat. ] toſoft- 
en. To appeaſe, applied to anger. To mode- 
rate, applied to any thing harſh or rigorous. 

MOLO'SSES, or MOLA'SSES, /. See 
Mx1.As$Es. 

MO'LTEN, part. paſſive of ME Lr. 

MOME, /. a dull, ſtupid, droniſh fellow. 

MOMENT, / [ momentum, Lat.] conſe- 


quence, importance, or weight; force or acting MONI'TION, / "| monitis, Lat.] an infer 


power; an inviſible particle of time. Sy NO. 
Moment, inſtant. A moment is not long; but 
an inſtant is ſtill ſhorter. The word moment 
has a ſignification more extended. It is taken, 
ſometimes, for time in general; and is uſed in 
a figurative ſenſe. That of inſtant is more con- 
tracted ; it marks the ſhorteſt duration of time, 
and is never uſed but in the literal ſenſe, 

MO/MENTALLY, ad. for a moment. 

MOMENTA'NEOUS, 4. [momentaneus, 
Lat.] laſting but a moment. 

MO'MENTARY, 4. done in, or laſting a 
moment. 


MOME'NTOUS, 4. { momentum, Lat.] of and to live in abſtinence and ſolitude, 


weight, conſequence, or importance. 
MO'NACHAL, [na] a. ¶ monachalis, 
Lat. } monaſtic : relating to monks. 
MO'NACHISM, ate /. lere. 
chiſme, Fr.] the ſtate of monks; a monaſtic life. 
O'NAD, or MO'NADE, . | povas, Gr. J 
an inviſible thing. 
MO'NARCH, [dr. [ ivapyocy Gr.] 
a king; a governor inveſted with abſolute au- 
thority ; any thing ſuperior to others of the 
ſame kiad. | | WO, 
MONA'RCHAL, Cn r] a. governed 
by a ſingle perſon or king; ſuiting a king. 
MONA'RCHICAL, [ m10ndrkikal}] a. ¶ u- 
yapyinog Gr.] belonging toaſinglerulerorking. 
O'NARCHY, | m%narky} /. [ jeorapyia, 
Gr. ] the governmentof a ſingle perſon; a king- 


dom. 

MO'NASTERY, /. Lnonaſterium, Lat.] a 
houſe for perſans to retire to on a religious ac- 
count; a convent. | 

MONA'STIC, or MONA'STICAL, 4. 

monaſticus, Lat. ] religiouſly recluſe ; belong- 
ng to a monk. 

MONA'STICALLY, ad. after the manner 
of — monk. v. —— 

O'NDAY, { pron, Mu ſ. I monandaeg, 
Sax. ] the 24 day of the week, ſa called 


| becauſe dedicated to the moon. 


MO'NEY, [che o is pron. like 2 in this 


word and its following compounds and deri- 


vatives ; as, mubrny, minny:d, &c. ] .. { muwnai, 


Brit. ] a piece of metal ſtamped withſome mark | 


1 


MON. 


or imbge, whoſe value is fixed by public a WWW five 


MONO 

4. (oe anc 

3 one who changes one piece of coin fo N05 
more of leſs value, or ſeveral pieces for one iq ſong ſung by 

more value. grief. 

MONO'/G#4 

one who diſa 

MO'NEY-SCRIVENER, / one who raify MO'NOGI 
money for others 2 cypher or 


MO'NEYSWORTH, /. ſomething word 


; letters; a ſei 
money; ſomething that will bring money. 


in one verſe. 


MO NG ER, {pron. manger} /. [ma MO'NOL 
Sax. ] a dealer, or ſeller. 9507 a b 155, Gr.]! 
any commodity, it implies a perſon who dealt MONOPE 
in it, or ſells it; thus Hſbmonger is one who a, Gr.] in 
ſells oO dea!s in oy: 45 lied to flowe 

MO NGREL. | pron. » a, MONO'P( 
Sax. ] of a mixed breed, in one who by e 

power of vend 
mation of hint; inſtruction or advice, To MON. 
MONITOR, /. one who warns of faulty ſole power o 
or informs of duty; one who gives uſek} dity. 
hints. In Schools, applied to a ſcholar com- MONO'P( 
miſſioned by the maſter to take notice of the privilege of m 
behaviour of his ſchool-fellows. : MONO'PT 

MO'NITORY, @. { monitorizs, Lat.] con» in Grammar, 
veying uſeful inſtructions or admonitions. MONOPY 
MONITOR. /. an admonition. Notinufe, contains only 

MONK, | the 0 is pron. like in this word MONO'ST 
and its derivatives; as, murk, munkiſh, &.|/; Cr. ] 2 comp 
{-ronec, Sax. ] a perſon who retires fron the MONOSY 
world to give himſelf wholly up to dein, but one ſyllab 

MONOSY 

MO/NKERY, /. a monaſtic life. G&, Gr.] a we 

MO'NKEY, | pron. wrkey ] /. ¶ from mn MONOSY' 
2 man, and fin, a diminutivestermination words of one ſ 
an ape, or animal bearing a great reſemblance MONO'TC 


m pronunciat 
words are deli 
and without a 
MONSO/O 
in the Indies, 
ſtantly the ſar 
tie other fix n 
| MONSTE. 
don or birth, 
the general ff 
lomething h 


to a man. 

MO/NKHOOD, /. the condition, ſtate, ot 
profeſſion of a monk. 

MONKISH, 4. taught or profeſſed by 
monks. 

MO'NMOUTH, the county-town of han- 
mouthſhire, with a market on Saturdays. 4 
preſent it contains two pariſh churches, | 
that called Monk's church is a very cur 
ſtructure. It ſends only one member to pa- 
liament, and is 25 miles W. of Glouceltch ms 
and 128 W. by N. of London, o MONS 

MO'NMOUTHSHIRE, an Engliſh count! BW Poke appear n 
g3 miles in length, and 22 in breadthy bound a MONSTR( 


ed on the N. E. by Herefordſhire ; on the 5. by * [mor 
E. by the river Severn, which ſeparates 1 = of being 
from Glouceſterſhire and Somerletſhire ; 204 _ ; 

on the W. by the ſhires of Brecknock and ners 
Glamorgan. It contains 127 pariſhes, and } ang from ef 
market towns. It ſends only three members T wonderful, 
to parliament, one ſor Monmouth, and ws OW 10 
for the county. The principal rivers are, t PL hat 
Rimney, the Ebwith, the Uſk, and the gre2 MINSTR( 


» 1 is dut of th 
river Wye. The air is healthy and temperat "it of the 
and the 011 fruitful, eſpecially in the valley% dly; horribly > 


and the hills feed m_ ſheep, and bond. — 
1 incipal town. : 1 
gone Bok wg rater] . [1% * Mont * 


ſtruus· 


and x Cr. ] an inſtrument having but ce 


MON M0 O 
1 inventor] a veſſel in which glaſſes are wafhe®. 
MONO/CULAR, or MONO'CULOUS,| MONTGO'MERY, the county-town of 
a. {img and oc, Gr. and r. f one eyed. Montgomeryſhire, with a market on Tueſ- 
MONODY, J. {[porudia, Gr.] a poem or] days. It is pleaſantly ſeated in a healthſul air, 
fong ſung by a ſingle perſon, and expreſſive of | on the aſcent of a hill, and in a fertile ſoil ; 
ref ; had once a tower and a caſtle, which were de- 
MONO/GAMIST, 7 (He and v Gr. ] | moliſhed in the civil wars. It ſends a member 
one who difallows of ſecond marriages, to parliament, and has the title of an earldom, 
MO'NOGRAM, / Cube and ypapapen, Gr.] It is 26r miles N. W. of London. 
n cypher or character compounded of ſeveralf MONTGO*'MERYSHIRE, a county of 
letters; a ſentence in one line; an epigram N. Wales, 33 miles in length, and 34 in 
in one verſe. k breadth ; bounded on the N. by Merioneth- 
MO'NOLOGUE, {rmrolog ] /. fraiver and | ſhire and Denbighſhire ; on the E. by Shrop- 
1052, Gr. ] a ſoliloquy. ſhire; on the S. by Radnor and Cardigan 
MONOPE'TALOUS, a. H and irt va- ſhires; and on the W. by another part of 
3, Gr.] in Botany, having but one leaf, ap- Merionethſhire. It contains 68 pariſhes, and 
plied to flowers. . _tfix market-towns. It ſends but two members 
MONO'POLIST, /. CI and rb, Gr. ]|t> parliament; viz. one for the county, and 
one who by engrofſing, or patent, has the ſole che other for Montgomery. It is watered 


* xer of vending any commodity. by ſeveral ſmall ſtreams, which run into the 
Ty MONO'POLIZE, v. a. to have the Severn, whoſe head is at a ſmall lake on the 
ulty ſole power of making or ſelling, any commo- top of Plimlimon hill, and the rivers Rhynel 
feſc diy. N and Wye have their fources in the ſame 
oa NONO POI. V. /. [monepole, Fr.] the ſole mountain. This county is full of high hills, 
#the privilege of making and felling any thing. with a few valieys and meadows fit for corn 
MONO'PTOTE, . [e and Tran, Gr.] and paſtures, The air is ſharp and cold, on 
* in Grammar, a nout having only one caſe. account of the mountains; but in the valleys 
|  MONOPYRE/NEOUS, æ. ſuch fruit as|it is more mild. Montgomery is the capital 
* contains only one ſeed, or kernel. town. ; 
od MONU'STICH, [monoftik] {. [pevicexey, | MONTH, [ pron. tb / [-mona, Sax. the 
. Gr.] 2 compoſition conſiſting of a ſingle verſe. moon] a ſpace of time meaſured by the revo- 
| the MONOSYLLA'BICAL, 4. conſiſting of lution of the ſun or moon, and reckoned the 
Un, but one ſyllable. 12th part of the year. A /anar month is the 
MONOSY'LLABLE, . Cubvee and ovnaa-| fpace between two conjunctions of the moon 
G&, Gr.] a word only of one ſyllable. with the ſun, or between two moons. A 
— MONOSY'LLABLE, a. conſiſting of | /clar month, the ſpace of time wherein che 
ation] words of one ſyllable. ſun revolves through one entire fign of the 
dlance MONO'TONY, / ſuoverta, Gr. ] a fault ecliptic. The calendar months confiſt unc - 
in pronunciation, wherein a long ſeries of qually of thirty aad thirty-one days, except 
ite, of words are delivered with one unvaried tone, | February, which in leap years has twenty» 
aid withont any cadence. nine, but in other years twenty-eight days. 
ſed by | MONSO'ON, J a ſpecies of trade wind. MO'NTHLY, {[mirthly] a. continuing 
in the Indies, which for fix months blows con- or performed in à month; happening every 
Men- ſtantiy the ſame way, and the contrary way month. 
4 lie other fix months. MO'NTHLY, [muinthbly] ad. once in a 
28, and MONSTER, /. {[mon/irum, Lat.] a produc- | month. | 
curious tion or birth, wherein the parts differ from] MONTRO'SS, a town of Scotland, in the 
to par- the general figure or form of its ſpecies ; ſhire of Angus, ſeated at the mouth of the 
aceſtery ſomething horgble for deformity or miſchief. river Eſk, on the German Ocean. It is a 
iv MONSTER. v. 4. to repreſent ſo as to trading place, and has a harbour for ſhips «f 
county make appear monſtrous. a conſiderable burden, and an hoſpital for the 
bound- MONSTRO'SITY, of MON STRUO SI. poor inhabitants, It is 68 miles N. E. of 
1 the 5. TY, /. nenſtreſity is moſt analogous] the Edinburgh. 
rates it ſtare of being out of the common order off MO'NUMENT, / [monumentur, Lat. Jany 
re; and ture, 2 thing by which the memory of perſons er 
ck and MO'NSTROUS, a. [monſrroſus, Lat.] de-| things Is preſerved. 
„ and } "ating from the ſtated order of nature; ſtrange] MONUME” {TAL, 4. preſerving the me- 


or wonderful, including diſlike; irregular or | mory or remembrance ; belonging to a tomb 
ind tuo 3 No monſirous height.“ Pope. | raiſed in honour of the dead. 
are, the «ing; hateful, 4 The monſtrous ſcorn. “ MOOD, / [ modus, Lat.] in Logic, the re- 


he great  MONSTROUSLY, ad. in a manner that | gular determination of propoſitions according 
mperatt, b out of the common order of nature; terri- to their quantity or quality, 7. e. their univer- 
valley 7 8 _— to a great degree. ſal or particular affirmation or negatioa. in 
d goats. by Ce the quality which | Muſic, manner or ſtile. In Grammar, the 


f . thing or action ſhocking, irregular, different changes a word undergoes, to ſignify 
fs 8 the various intentions and affections of the 
but of ETH, / {from the name of 2 Temper of mind; ſtate of the o_ 23 

| 2 eted 


MOP 
affected by paſſion ; anger; rage; from med, | 
Sax. motd, Belg. mod. Goth. An habitual 
temper of the mind. | 

MOO*DY, a. angry, or out of humour; 
mental; intellectual; belonging to the 
mind. a a 

MOON, / [ mona, Sax. ] in Aſtronomy; one 
of the heavenly bodies, a ſatellite or ſecondary 
planet attendant on the earth, which ſhe 
moves round, as a centre, performing her re- 
volution in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, in 
which time ſhe likewiſe moves round her own 
axis. Figuratively, a month. In Fortifica- 
tion, ſomething reſembling a creſcent or half- 
moon : this word is generally uſed in compo- 
fition, either in the laſt ſenſe, or for ſomething 
belonging to the moon, 

MOO/N-BEAM, /. a ray of 
from the moon. 

MOO/N-CALF, /. a monſter ; a falſe con- 
ception; a dolt; a ſtupid fellow. > 

MOO'N-EYED, a. having eyes affected by 
the . revolutions of the moon. Figuratiyely, 
dimſighted; purblind. . 

MOO'NLESS, à. not enlightened by the 
moon. | 

MOO'/NLIGHT, [ -100nlit ] . the light af 
forded by the moon. 

MOO/NLIGHT, 
ed by the moon. 
Pope. | 

| MOO'NSHINE, F. the light or luſtre of 
the moon. In Burleſque, a month, 

MOO/NSHINE, or MOO/NSHINY, à. 
{both from a corruption of mooꝝſbining] during 
the ſhining of the moon; by means of moon- 
light.“ You moonſhine revellers. 

MOO/NSTRUCK, «. lunatic; affected by 
means of the moon. 

MOOR, / [(ne r. Belg. ] a marſh, fen, oi 
tract of low, watery land. A negro, or black ; 
from maurus,. Lat. 

To MOOR, v. a. [ morer, Fr.] to faſten a 
veſſel by anchors or other means. Neuterly, 
to be fixed or ſtationed: | | 

MOO/RCOCK, / a fowl found on moors, 
and male of the MWooR HEN. \ 

MOO'RISH, @. fenny ; marſhy; watery. 

MOO'RLAND, //. a marſh, or watery 
ground. 

MOO/RY, 3. marſhy ; fenny ; watery. 

MOOSE, [mooz ; //. the large American 
deer. 


light darting 


[meinlir] a. enligkten- 
© The moonlight ſhade.” 


MOR 


MO'PPET, or MO'PSEY, /. 


2 doll : 
of rags ; a fond name for a child. Y 2 


MO'PUS, /. [a cant word from mepe] 

drone ; a dull or inactive perſon, 
MO'RAL, a. | moral, Fr.] relating to the 
actions or conduct of life, or that which det. 
mines an action to be good or virtuous; re. 
ſoning, ſo as to promote or inſtruct in virtue: 
popular, or generally admitted in' the uſual 
occurrences of life. A moral impoſſibility u; 
very great or inſuperable difficulty, oppoſed u 
a natural impoſſibility. A moral cerlainty of 
afſurance implies a very ſtrong probability, and 


what has bee 
thermore is pre 
only to add « 
mentioned. 
dis no relatio! 
in its right f 
of a different | 
Its chief office 
ſpect to diverſi 
priety, when 
reaſon, the for 


18 uſed in contradiſtinction to mathematical }f themſelves. 
probability, In Logic, a moral :ativer/ality u hance by abun 
when the predicate agrees to the greateſt part MORE/SK. 


of the particulars, contained under the uniyer. 
ſal ſubject. 


MO/RAL, . morality, or practice of the 


Painting, conf! 
there is no per 
ation of birds, 


duties of lite; doctrine, or inſtructior, drag MO'RETO! 
as a Corollary from a fable. hich has a ms: 
To MO'RAL, v. u. to moralize; to mile n the Foſſe-w; 


moral reflections. eſter, and 823 


MO'RALIST, /. one who teaches the di. MO'RE'FO 
ties of life, . OY. Devonſhire, wi 
 MORA'LITY, / [ moralite, Fr.] the e. $ ſeated on a h 
trine of morals, or the art of living well ad retty large pla 
happily ; ethics. | farn. It is 1: 


To MO'RALIZE, v. 4. ¶ moraliſer, It. 
to apply to the conduct or regulation of cur 
actions; to explain in ſuch a manner a 


85 W. dy 8. o 
MORI'GER 
ful, obedient, | 


convey ſome practical truths. Neuter, t MO'RION, 
ſpeak or write on moral ſubjects. rmour for he 
MO'RALIZER, /. one who moralus MO'RKIN, 
MO'RALLY, ad. in an ethical ſenſe; . Wt has died thi 
cording to the common occurrences of lit; MO'RMO, 
according to the rules of virtue, dmething uſed 1 
MO/RALS, /. [without a ſingular] th MORN, /. [ 
practice of the duties of life; behaviour with de day from (i 
reſpect to others, ut by poets, 
MORA'SS, .. [ morais, Fr.] a ſen; a bUiñ MO'RNING 
tract of land abounding in water. art of the day, 
MO'RBID, a. [ morbidus, Lat. | dileak ll twelye o'clo 
oppoſed to healthy. ton for any th 
MO/RKBIDNESS, / the ſtate or quality de morning; as 
being diſeaſed. | MORNING. 
MORBLI'FIC, or MORBI'FICAL, «.[% MORNING. 
laſt word is ſeldom uſed 3 merbifique, It d named when s 
cauſing diſeaſes ; injurious to health. MOKO/CCO, 


MORBO'SE, | n:##45/e] a. [morboſus, Lat 


he weſtern part 
roceeding from diſeaſe ; unhealthy. 


be kingdoms of 


MORDA'CITYs {..[mordacitds, Lat.) d the large 
biting, ſtinging quality. „ c in length f 
MO RDICANT, 4. {mordicans, Lat. M toW, it is 


To MOOT, v. a. [ motain, Sax. ] in Law. 
to plead a mock cauſe; to ſtate a point of law, 
or argue a caſe, by way of exerciſe, for a de- 


gree of barriſter in the inns of court, called to 10! 


argue a mot. A moot caſe, or point, ſuch as 
may admit diſpute. | 
MOO/TER, J. one that argues a moot. 
MOP, / [moppa, Brit.] an inſtrument uſed 
ur waſhing floors. : 
To MOP, v. à. to rub with a mop. 
To MOPE, v. 2. to be ſtupid ; to be drow- 
ſy, ſpiritleſs, inactive, or dull. Actively, to 
make one ſpiritleſs or delirious. 


MO PE.-EVED, 4. blind of one eye. 


ing, acrid. 
| MORE, a. the comparative of Some, Man 


Much, whoſe ſuperlative 1s Ms) greas ' he 
in number, quantity, or degree. ue, and pretty 
MORE, 4d. to a greater degree. Looge of mount Atia 
applied to time. Again, or a ſecond i dry in ſome | 


ad the fruits ſe 
des, that it wo! 
| properly cultix 
Fahometans, of 
bd very ſkilful 
[©lding a lance, 
hed, Jealous, ſh 


Uſed as a particle to form the comparati"e 
gree before adjectives, which, for the lenk 
of their ſyllables, or want of harmony, wos 
not admit the addition of e. . 
10 RE. L, /. a plant; likewiſe a {pe 


large cherry. 
> , a medi 
MO'RELAND, J. [morland, Sax. J 


MOR 
» aut of hilly country. | 

bB VER, c. beſides, or beyond 
what has been mentioned. Sy NON. Fur. 
thermore is properly uſed, when there is need 
only to add one more reaſon to thoſe before- 
mentioned. Its intent is to multiply, and it 
du no relation but to number. Moreover is 
in its right place, when uſed to add a reaſon 


ſual of a different kind to thoſe that went before. 
15 1 Its chief office 1s to add, with a particular re- 
d.to ſpe&t to diverſity. Befides is vſed, with, pro- 


riety, when we would ſtrengthen, by a new 
reaſon, the force of thoſe that were ſufficient 
f themſelves. Its principal office is to en- 
ance by abundance. 58 : 
MORE/SK-WORK, /. in Carving or 
Painting, conſiſting of ſeveral pieces in which 
there is no perfect figure, but a wild repreſen- 
tion of birds, beaſts, &c. 

MORETON, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
vhich has a market on Tueſday. It is ſeated 
n the Foſſe-way, 29 miles E. S. E. of Wor- 
eſter, and 824 W. N. W. of London. 

MORE TON- HA MSTED, a town of 
Devonthire, with a market on Saturdays. It 
« ſeated on a hill, near Dartmore, and is a 
retty large place, with a noted market for 
mam. It is 12 miles S. W. of Exeter, and 
85 W. dy S. of London. 4 

MORI'GEROUS, a. [ morigerus, Lat.] du- 
ful, obedient, complaiſant. 
ORION, /. [morion, Fr.] a helmet; or 
rmour for the head. 
MO'RKIN, /. in Hunting, a wild beaſt 
Þat has died through fickaeſs or miſchance. . 
MO'RMO, /. | prope, Cr] a bugbear, or 
pmething uſed to frighten perſons. 


he day from ſunriſe to noon. Seldom uſed 
ut by poets, | 

MO'RNING, / [morgen, Sax. ] the firſt 
art of the day, from the appearance of light 
Il] twelye o'clock at noon. Uſed in compo- 
yon for any thing belonging to, or uſed in 
de morning; as, 

| MORNING-GO'WN, / a looſe gown. 
MORNING-STA'R, /. the planet Venus, 
d named when ſhe appears in the morning. 
MOKOYCCO, a large empire of Africa, in 
de weſtern part of Barbary. It comprehends 
de kingdoms of Morocco, Fez, Tafilet, Sus, 
nd the large province of Dara, being 625 


| at, ew. It is bounded on the N. by the 
diterranean Sea; on the S. by Tefſet; and 


ders. The air of this country is very 
ure, and pretty temperate, eſpecially to the 
Longes of mount Atlas. The ſoil, though ſandy 
ond a dry in ſome: places, is ſo fertile in others, 
rative oP"! the fruits ſo good, as well as the paſ- 
he leite, that it would be a delightful country, 
ny; woah 


a ſpecits 


Jan” 


del, jealous, lhameleſs, liars, 
def | 


Properly cultivated. The inhabitants are [mort and gage, Fr.] a pledge or pawn of 
Phometans, of a tawny complexion, robuſt, | lands, &c. for money borrowed, ... 

ne very ſkilful in managing a horſe, and | 
ielding a lance. 5 However, wy are unpo- pawn, Or make over to a creditor, 


perſtitious, *. | bv 


MOR 
| hypocrites, cheats, and of a cruel diſpoſition. 
The,emperor is abſolute, his will being a lawy 
and he often exerciſes very great cruelties. 
Morocco is the capital city, whoſe lon. is 6. 
45: W. and lat. go. 32. | 
MORO'SE, a. [moroſus, Lat.] four of tems 
per; not eaſily pleaſed, and ſoon diſguſted, 
MORO'SELY, ad. ſourly; peeviſhly.  - 
MORO'SENESS, /. ſourneſs; peeviſhneſs. 
| MORO'ITY, /. | moroſiras, Lat.] ſourneſs 
or peeviſhneſs. | 
MO'RPETH, a town of Northumberland: 
with a market on Wedneſdays. The market 
is very large for corn, cattle, and proviſions. 
It is 283 miles N. of Durham, and 287 N. by 
W. of London. | 
MO'RRIS, or MO'/RRIS-DANCE, / [for 
Moor iſb or Moriſco- dance] a kind of dance in 
which the perſon gingles bells ſewed td his 
cloaths ; practiſed by the Moors, and reſem- 
bling the Pyrrhic dance mentioned by claſſic 
authors. | | 
MO'RPHEW, [mirfewo] . Tmorphee, Fr. ] 
a ſcurf on the face. | 
MO'RROW, [ mirre'] /. [ morgen, Sax. ] the 
day after the preſent day. To-morrow, an ad- 
verbial e implying en the day after 
the preſent. It is ſometimes uſed as a ſubſtan- 
tive, © To-morrow is the time. Specr. 
MORSE, /. a ſea horſe. 8 
MO'RSEL, /. [ morſellus, Lat.] a ſmall 
piece; a piece fit for the mouth; a mouthful; a 
meal; a ſmall quantity. | | 
% MO'RSURE, / | morfura, Lat. ] the act of 
iting. 2 
MORT, /. [ norte, Fr.] in Hunting, a 


word. , 

MO'/RTAL, a. [ mortalis, Lat.] ſubjeR ta 
death; deſtructive, or cauſing death; humang 
or belonging to man. Mortal ear. Pat. 
Loft. Exceſſive; violent. A mortal fright.'s 
Dryd. The laſt ſenſe is low. 

O'RTAL, / a man or human being. 

MORTA'LITY, / ſubjection to death 3 
the ſtate of a being ſubject to death. Figura- 
tively, death. ** Mortality my ſentence.”” 
Par. L. Human nature. Mortality can- 
not bear it. Dryd. 

MO'RTALLY, ad. irrecoverably ; ſa 
as to be doomed to death; extremely; ex- 


les in length from N. to S. and 650 from ceſſively. Toes . 
MO RTAR, / [mortier, Fr. ] a ſtrong veſ- 


{ 


ſel, in which things are pounded with a peſ- 


u the E. by Segelmeſſa and the kingdom of | tle. In Gunnery, a ſhort piece of ordnance, 
{| our of which bombs or carcaſſes are thrown. 


In Architecture, a preparation of lime and 
ſand with water, uſed as a cement in building 
walls, &c. from morter, Belg. | 
MO'/RTGAGE, [the : is uſually not pro- 
nounced in this word and its 23 J. 


To MO'RTGAGE,. v. 4. £ pledges 


2 pcu- 


| tune ſounded at the death of game. A great : 
MORN, /. [marn, Sax. ] the firſt part of quantity, from morget, Iſl. great: a low 
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ftructive. 


rob of all the vital qualities. 


from the 


MOS 


+ MORTCAGE'E, /, the perſon who receives 


lands, &c. as a pawn for money lent. 
MO'RTGAGER, J. a perſon who mort- 
or pawns his lands. 


MORTI'FEROUS, a. [mortifer, Lat.] de- 
MORTIFICA'TION,/. \ mortification, Fr. 


in Surgery, a diſeaſe wherein the natural juices 
loſe their proper motion, ferment, and deſtroy 
the texture of the part“; a gangrene ; a de- 
ſtruction of active qualities. The act of keep- 
ing in a ſtate of ſubjection, applied to the paſ- 
fions. The act of ſubduing the body by abſti- 
nence or hardihips, in a religious view, in or- 
der to leſſen the ftrength of luſts. Any thing 
or occurrence that fills the mind with vexation 
or uneaſineſs. 

To MO'RTIFY, v. a. [mortifier, Fr.] to 
In Pharmacy, to 
deſtroy the active and effential qualities, ap- 
plied to the killing of quickſilver, fo as to u- 
nite it with turpentine or ſpittle, To deſtroy 
active. powers. 
to keep the body low by labour and abſtinence, 
in order to render its affections more compliant 
to reaſon, and to atone for former ſins ; to 
humble, deject, or vex. Neuterly, to corrupt 
or turn to a gangrene ; to be ſubdued ; to die 


away. CY | 
MO RTISE, Ci,] . [mortaiſe, Fr.] 

in Carpentry, a hole cut in wood for another 
iece to be let into it, and form a joint, 

To MO/RTISE, Ci,] v. a. to cut or 
join with a mortiſe. 

MO RTLAKE, 4 Neaſant village in Surrey, 
ſeated on the river Thames, 6 miles W. ot 

London. | : 

MO/RT MAIN, /. norte and main, Fr.] in 
Law, ſuch a ſtate ot poſſeſſion as makes it una- 
lienable, and therefore ſaid to be in dead hand, 
becauſe it cannot be reſtored to the donor, or 
to any common or temporal uſe : the word is 
generally applied to ſuch lands as are given to 
any religious houſe, corporation, &c. 

MO'/RTRESS, /. a diſh compoſed of meats 
of variAls kinds pounded together. 

 MO'RTUARY, /. | morizaire, Fr.] in Law, 
a gift left by a perſon at his death to his 
pariſh church, in lieu of perſonal tythes ne- 
glected to be paid in his life-time ; in ſome 
places, a beaſt, or other moveable chattel, as 
are, by cuſtom, due on the death of a perſon, 
and tiled by his name. 

MOSA'IC, or MOSA/IC WORK, / | mo- 
Saique, Fr.] an aſſemblage of little pieces of 
glaſs, marble, ſhells, and precious ſtones of 
various colours, cemented on a ground of 
ſtucco, and imitating pictures in form, natural 
colours, and the ſhades uſed' in paintings. 

MOSQUE, [m&] /. {meſchit, Turk. ] a 
temple, whereia the Mahometans perform 
their devotion. 

MASS, /. [mers, Sax. ] though formerly 
ſuppoſed to be only an excreſence produced 

arth and trees, yet it is no leſs a 
plan® than thoſe of greater magnitude, having 


To ſubdue inordinate paſſions; B 


pagated from feed by any art. | 

kl he nite — a. —_— with moſs, 

2 8, AS - e {tate of bei covere} 
or overgrown ans ry > 

MO'SSY, a, overgrown with moſs. 

MOST, a. [the ſuperlative of ſome, many 
much. Such words as conſiſt of many Fig. 
bles, or would ſound harſh with the add 
oi eff, receive this word before them in the 
ſuperlative ; as, pitiful, more pitiful, moſt pin. 
ful] conſiſting of the greateſt number, quan- 
tity, or degree. 

MOST, ad. [ maſt, Sax. Jin the greateſt degree 
Sometimes uſed as a ſubſtantive, and is eiche 
ſingular or plural. Followed by of; and uf 
partitively, ſignifies the greater number, aud 
plural. Maß of the churches.” Aj 
Uſed with make, it ſignifies the greateſt vai, 
or advantage, and is ſingular. Mals thy 


dody ; gait ; 
thought or te 
impulſe comn 
which has its 
the moving be 
rinciple acts 
the change C 
body, whoſe e 
tity of abſolut 
dy runs throu! 
of a relative 0 
dy, whoſe cele 
of relative ſpa 
MO'TION 
motion. 
MO'TIVE 
tion; having 
place. 
MO/TIVE 


4ſt of what he has.“ L' Eftrange. When the choice, or 
preceded by at, it fignifies the greateſt degree MO TLEx 
or quantity, Some months ar the my," from medley | « 
AC. MO'T R, | 
MO/STICK, / Tmoblen, Teut. J a painter) MO'TORY 
{tick, on which he leans his hand When he moticn. 
paints. f MOT TO, 
MO'STLY, ad. for the greateſt part; gen. to a device, or 
rally. To MOVE, 


Fivatives and e 
22ve, meoveat 
| moves, Lat.] 
ther; to put in 
To propoſe ; t. 
revail on, app 
excite tenderue 
pry. Io put ir 
was moved. 1 
one place to an 

MO'VEAB] 
or carried from 
ins, or not al. 
di the month o 
ſerved by the c 

MO'VEAR] 
nubert, Fr.] | 
hom lands, or 


MO TE, . [not, Sax. ] a ſmall particle of 
matter; an atom; any thing very ſmall, ln 
Law-books, it fignifies a court or conventicay 
as a ward-mote, burgh-mote, ſwan-mote, tt, 
MOTH, / [ #:2th, Sax. | a ſmali wigel ins } 
ſe& which eats clothes or hangings ; a winged 
inſe& of divers colours, diſtinguiſhed from a 
butterfly by its horns,” which run tapering 
from their root, | 
MO'THER, [the 9 is pron, like in this 
word and its derivatives and compounds j ar 
muther, miitherly] I. { mother, Sax. ] a tem a 
relation, denoting a woman who has borne a 
child. Uſed figuratively, it denotes what- 
ever gives origin to other things of the ſane 
kind: thus we ſay a Mother-church, a Mar. 
tongue or language, &c. In Medicine, it fg. 
nifies hytteric fits or paſſions. A familiar term 


of addreſs'to an old weman. Alſo, a thick MO'VEABI 
ſubſtance concreting in liquors, or the ſcum, ks be m 
from modder, Belg. mud. lp! 1 
MO'THER, à. native; that which a pern . 0 ELEs 
receives at his birth.  - =o its place 
MO'THER OF PEARL, / a kind of coarſe MO'VEME! 


manner of mov 


moves 2 genera 
Witch, or other 


pearl made of the ſhell of ſuch fiſhes as gent 
rate pearls, | 


MO/THERHOOD, / the office, condition 


; MO'VENT 

ate, or quality of a mother. | eos, 

MO'THERLESS, a. having no mother, ct. 3 VENT, 
phan of a mother. | MOVER 
MO'THERLY, 4. belonging to, or be- R, 


ves motion ; 


coming a mother. poſer 


MO'THERLY, ad. after the manner of 


mother. JO VING, 
f . AVI W pa [eticy 
MO/THERY, 4. full of dregs; bin MOvINGL 


white coneretions: applied to liquors. 
MO'THY, 4. full of moths. * 
MOTION, bn J,. { motio, Lat. Ide 


cue pity and e 
MOULD, f. 
bowirg deri xatix 


eoot5, flowers, and feeds, yet cannot be pro- of changing place 5 che wenner of mor 


— 


1 


. gait; change of poſture, or action; 
ll tendency of mind; a propoſal; an 
f ted. Natural motion is that 


F e communica 
_ — itz moving force or principle within 

the moving body. Violent motion is that whoſe 
Many principle acts from without. Abſolute motion is 
fri the change ot abſolute ſpace —5 any moving 
de body, whoſe celerity is meaſur by the quan- 
© the tity of abſolute ſpace, which the moveable bo. 
ii. 7 runs through. Relative motion is the change 
qua. of a relative or vulgar ſpace of the human bo- 


dy, whoſe celerity 1s meaſured by the quantity 
of relative ſpace run through. 


d uſe motion, : 

and MO'TIVE, a. Lmotivus, Lat.] cauſing mo- 
Addi tion; having the power to move or change 
value, 


ace, 
P MOTIVE, /. [motif, Fr.] that which fixes 
the choice, or incites to action; a mover, 
MO'TLEY, a. [ ſuppoſed to be corrupted 
from medley] cf various colours. 
MO/TOR, /. [ motor, Lat.] a mover. 
MO'TORY, a. [ motorixs, Lat.] cauſing 
moticn. 
OTTO, / | merto, Ital.] a ſentence added 
to a device, or any writing, 
To MOVE, | the o in this word 


ceeree 


mp. 


inter“ 
en be 


e. + ati os; 


icle of Fivatives and compounds is pron. like co; as 
1. 1 ode, meoveables, mobver, mobving. &C. | v.a. 


(ves, Lat.] to put out of one place into ano- 
ther; to put in motion. To give an impulle to. 
To propoſe; to recommend. To perſuade, or 
revail on, applied to the mind. To affect; to 
excite tenderueſs, or any paſſion, To make an- 
pry. To put into commotion. * All the city 
ws moved,” Ruth i, g. Neuterly, to go from 
one place to another; to walk; to go forward. 

MO'VEABLE, a. capable of being moved, 
or carried from one place to another, Chang. 
Is, or not always happening on the ſame day 


HN 
t. 
gd n= | 
e 
from 2 


apering 


in thy 
Is ; nr 
term of 
vorne 2 


| 


MO'TIONLESS, | my/bonleſs] a. without 


* 


ſmall hill; an artifici 


MOU 
in cold; as, md, milder, maldy, &c.] ,. Loc 
gel, Swed. ] a kind of concretion on the top of 
ſuch things as are damp, and without motion, 
at preſent alſcovered by microſcopes to be a 
perfect plant. Earth, in which any thing 
grows, from molde, Sax, Matter of which any 
thing is made ; the matrix in which any thing 
is caſt or ſhaped, from melde, Span. moule, Fr. 
Caſt, form, or diſpoſition. The ſuture of the 
ſcull, wherein the ſeveral bones meet. 

MO'ULDABLE, a. capable of being form- 
ed or ſhaped ; liable to be mouldy. | 

MO'ULDER, / one that ſhapes, or fa- 
ſhions. | : 

To MO/ULDER, v. 7. [ molde, Sax. ] to 
turn to duſt; to crumble. 7 | : 

MO'ULDINESS, /. the ſtate of being 
mouldy, or contracting a whitiſh concretion on 
account of being in a damp place. 
MO'ULDINGS, /. an ornamental cavity 
cut in wood or ſtone. In Architecture, the 
jettings or projectures beyond the level of a 
wall, &c. the aſſemblage of which forms cor- 
nices, door-cafes, and other decorations. 

MO/ULDY, a. covered with a kind of 
white down by ſtanding 1n a moiſt place. 

To MOULT, [m/t,] v. n. [.mayten, Belg. ] 
to (hed or change teathers, applied to birds. 

MOUND, /. | mundian, Sax. ] a bank, ram- 
part, or other fence of earth. In Heraldry, a 
globe with a croſs upon it; from monde, Fr. 

To MOUND, v. a. to fortify or defend 
with a rampart or bank of earth. 

MOUNT, /. [ mont, Fr.] a mountain, or 
ill in a garden; the 
painted paper or leather glued to the ſticks of 
a fan. g 

To MOUNT, v. . [monter, Fr, ] to aſcend, 
or riſe upwards; to tower, or be built to a great 
height; to get on horſeback. To come to, 
when added together, from amount. See to 
what they mount. Pope, Actively, to raiſe 


j 


| 


whats the month or year, applied to the feaſts ob- 
e ſat ſerved by the church. 
Mythers MO'VEABLES, . (it has no ſingular] | 


[neu6/-1, Fr.] goods or furniture; diſtinguiſhed. 
tom lands, or other hereditary poſſeſſions. | 
MO'VEABLENESS, /. the quality of being 
poMble to be moved. * 
MO'VEABLY, ad. fo as it may be moved. 


MO'VELESS, a. unmoved; not to be put 
Out of its place, 


, it figs 
ar tern 
a thick 
P ſcum; 


| 


1 perion 


i coarls MO'VEMENT, / [morvement, Fr.] the 
is gent manner of moving; motion; any thing which 
Loves : generally applied to the parts of a 
ditions Fitch, or other machine. 
| MO'VENT, fart. | movens, Lat. ] in motion 
her, or· . 40 ENT, / that which puts any thing 
ny motion. 
or be⸗ 1 MOVER, . the perion or thing that 
g — motion; ſomething in motion; à pro- 
ner Of 4 *T, . | ö 
. "10'VING, part. in motion. Figurative- 
having iT, pathetic, or cauſing pity and compaſſion. 
MO'VINGLY, ad, in ſuch a manner as to 
wot pity and compaſſion. 
me act ro LD, che en in this word and its fol- ö 
Line — rg derivatives is uſually pronounced like o 


in the air; to lift or force upwards; to aſcend 
or climb; to place on horſeback ;3 to orna- 
ment. To mount guard, to do duty, to watch 
at any particular place. To mount cgrven, to 
ſet a piece on its wooden frame. | 
MOUNTAIN, /. | montagne, Fr.] a par of ky 
the earth, riſing to a conſiderable height above 
its ſurtace. | 
MOUNTAIN, &@. built on a mountain 
growing or ſituated on mountains; belonging 
to a mountain. | 
MOUNTAINE'ER, / one who lives on A 
mquntain ; a ſavage ruſtie or free-booter. | 
MOU'NTAINET, /, a hillock, or ſmall 
mountain. Johnſon recommends this word as 
elegant, though not in uſe. ga 
MOU'NTAINOUS, az. hilly, or full of 
mountains. Figuratively, large; huge; in 


bulk as big as a mountain. 


MOUNTAIN OUSN Ess, /. the quality of 
being full of mountains. 
MOU'/NTANT. a. [ montant, Fr. | rifing or 
ſwolling upwards. : 
MOU'NTEBANK, / [ martareinbanco,[tal. ] 
a perſon who vends medicines in public places» 
Y y 2 X and 


in different countries. In Europe, the ordinary 


MOU 
and harangues the mob from a bench or ſtage. | 
Figuratively, any vain pretender. 

MOU/NTING, / in Mechani, is ſome- 
thing that ſerves to raiſe or ſet off®a work : — 
thus the frame and its dependencies make the 
mounting of a looking-glaſs; the hilt, the 
mounting of a iword ; the fuſt, or butt, the 
#:ounting of a carbige, muſquet, &c. 

MOU'/NTER, /. one who climbs or aſcends. 

MOUNT-SO'/RREL, a tewn in Leiceſter- 
hire, ſo named from a high mount, or ſolid 
rock, adjoining to the town, of a ſorrel- coloured 
ſtone. It has a market on Mondays, and is 
105 miles N. W. by N. of London. 

ä MOUNTY, . [montee, Fr.] the aſcent of 
a hawk. 

To MOURN, [the dipthong oz in this 
word and its derivatives is pron. like the o in 
bold ; as, mirner, morning, &c. ] v. n. |[murnan, 
Sax, ] to grieve or be forrowtul ; to wear the 
dreſs of ſorrow; to preſerve an appearance of 
grief. Actively, to grieve for or lament. 

MO'URNER, / one that ſhews grief or ſor- 
row; one that follows a funeral in black. 

MO'URNFUL, à. cauſing ſorrow ; feeling 
ſorrow ; having the appearance of ſorrow ; diſ- 
mal, or expreſſive of grief. 


MO'URNFULLY, ad. in a ſorrowful man- 


ner. 

MO'URNEULNESS, /. ſorrow; the ap- 
pearance of ſorrow, 

MO'URNING, / forrow, grief; a dreſs 
worn by perſons when they have loſt a relation, 
&c. by death. Mourning, among the Ancients, 
was expreſſed by very different ſigns, as by 
tearing their cloaths, wearing ſackcloth, laying 
aſide crowns, and the enſigns of honour, &c. 
The colovrs of the mourning dreſs are different 


colour for mourning is black; in China, it is 
white; in Turkey, blue, or violet; in Ethiopia, 
brown; in Egypt, it is yellow ; and kings and 
cardinals mourn in purple. 


MO'URNINGLY, ad. in a ſorrowful man- 


ner. 
MOUSE, /. [plural, mice, mus, Sax. ] a lit- 
tle animal haunting houſes and corn- fields. 
To MOUSE, [| mouze] v. x. to catch mice ; 
to be ly, inſidious, or upon the catch. | 
MO'USE-HOLE, /, a ſmall holes. 
MOU'SER, /. [moizer] one that catches 


mice. a 

MOUTH, /. [muth, Sax. ] in Anatomy, 
that part of the face which conſiſts of the lips, 
zums, and the inſide of the cheeks, at which 
the food is received; an 3 or that part 
of a veſſel by which it is filled or emptied; 
that part of a river by which it is entered from 
the ſea. Figuratively, a ſpeaker or orator.— 
To make mouths, is a diſtortion of the features; 
a wry face made in contempt. Down in the 
mouth, implies dejected. | 

To MOUTH, { the 7+ is pronounced harder 
in this and the next word than in the ſubſtan- 
tive] v. a. to utter with a voice affectedly big, 
applicd to ſpeech. To chew or grind in the 


MUD 
the mouth; to ſorm by the mouth, 
MOU'THED, @. having a mouth; den. 


Compoſition, foul-mouthed implies ufing abu 
five language; mea/y-mouthed; baſhful. ; 
 MOU'THFULL, J as much as the mou 
can contain ; any ſmall quantity, 
MOU'THLESS, &. without a mouth, 
MOW, | the ow in this and the next wor 
is pron. as in ow] /;, a loft or chamber when 


ſignifies hay laid in a houſe, Hay in 7; 
that which 1s keaped together in a field, 


a mow. Neuterly, to gather the harveſt. 
To MOW, [pron. #5] v. a. [preter mew, 
participle paſſive own ; from mawan, $a. 
to cut with a ſcythe. Figuratively, to cut 
down with ſpeed or violence, 


ſcythe. ; | 
MUCH, 4. [ mucho, Span.] large, applied 
to quantity; long, applied to time; many, ap. 
plied to number. 

MUCH, ad. in a great degree; by far; u 
a certain degree. Often or long, applied i 
time. | 
MUCH, / a great deal. Multitude, ap. 
plied to number; abundance, applied to quan« 
tity. Something ſtrange, uncommon, or de- 
ſerving notice. It is nuch that one, Ac.“ 
Bac. To make much of, ſigniſies to treat with 
great reſpect, fondneſs, or tenderneſs, Mach at 
one, means of equal value; of equal influence, 
MU'CID, a. | mucidus, Lat.] ſlimy, muſty. 
MU'CIDNESS, /. ſlimineſs or muſtinek, 


viſcous matter. 


Fr.] flimy ; viſcous. 
are a numerous ſet of glands in the joints. 


of being ſlimy or viſcous. 
MUCK, / 
proving lands; any thing mean, or baſe. 


wet with water or rain. 
tack all in the way, 
To MUCK, v. à. to dung. 
MU'CKENDER, /. a handkerchief. 
MU'/CKINESS, /. naſtineſs, filth. 
- MU/CKSWEAT, [muckſaoet] J. 2 
w 


dung; a miſer; a curmudgeon. 
MU'CKY, 4. naſty, or filthy. 


viſcous. 


limy or viſcous. : 
MU'CRO, /. | mucro, Lat. ] a point. 
MU'CRONATED, 4. pointed. 
MU'CUS, /. a mucilaginous liquors ſe 
rated by the mucous glands and the noſtri's 
it is likewiſe uſed for any other ſlimy 
or moiſture. 


mouth applied to eating. Te feize in or with 


| MUD. / Land. Brit.] tie dime, in oy 


vered with an affected bigneſs of voice. lu 


hay or corn is laid up. Hay in mow Properiy 
in rich, 


To MOW, v. 4. to heap together, or put in 


MO WER, [Möser] /. one who cuts with 


MU/CILAGE, | mucil/ags, Lat.] a flimyor 


MUCILA'GINOUS, -@. [ mucilaginer, 
Mucilaginous gland 


MUCILA'GINOUSNESS, / the quility 
[ meox, Sax. ] dung uſed for in- 


wet as muck, or to be muck wet, implies being 
To run a muck, wats 


profuſe 


eat. a 
MU/CK WORM, / a worm that lives 8 


MU'COUS, 4. [mucoſs, Lat.] flimy» © 
MU'COUSNESS, / the quality of being 


1:quot 


earth at the | 
of roads made 
E- To MUD, 
to make the V 
to daſh or dau 
MU'DDIL 
turded mud at 
MU'DDIN 
dregs or ſedim 
To MU'D] 
foul ; to make 
MU'DDY, 
dark ; cloudy, 
To MU/DL 
cloud; to diſti 
MU DSU C! 
toes joined, lo 
To MUE, + 
hange the teat 
MUFF, y. [ 
r feathers, to! 
MUFFETE 
ird of ſhort n 
xeep that part 
MU'FFIN, _ 
the beſt flour 
To MU'FFL 
om the weat! 
e mouth of a 
revent his bitin 
To MU'FFL 
peak inwardly ; 
MU'FFLER, 
ade of thongs, 
revent his bitis 
MU'FTI, /. | 
lahometan reli 
MUG, . a v 
MUGGLETC 
rinciples of Luc 
an taylor, who 
saffociate Ree) 
refencing to an 
mning* whom 
ey were the tw: 
!d appear bef 
MUG, a. 
loom. 
MUGI ENT, 
V CLA TTO, 
Rck and a white 
MULBERRY 
tree dearing a fi 
de. apple, and af 
Cr,, U 
money, which a 
To MULCT, 
For torfeit a ſu 
MULE, / _ 
Mals and a mai 
WULETE'ER, 
ts mules. 
MULIE'BRIT 
Wnhood . 
M Leg, 
l Rotten defore, 
"Iteroncd lawty 


4 


; 
il 


MUL 


at the bottom of water; the duſt or dirt 
wet with rain or water. | 
v. 4. to bury in lime or mud; 


+ 


earth 

of roads made 

To MUD, 

to mak 
or daub with mud. 

o 0 DDILY, ad. with foulneſs, or diſ- 

hed mud and ſediment. 

MU DDINESS, /. ſoulneſs cauſed by mud; 

5 or ſediment. „ 

To MU DDLE, v. a. to make muddy or 

pal; to make half drunk ; to cloud or ſtupify. 

MUDDY, a. foiled or daubed with mud; 


Ark; cloudy, or dull. 


cloud; to diſturb. 
MUDSUCKER, /. a ſea fowl, with two 
pes joined, ſo called from its manner of life. 


hange the feathers. 8 . 
MUFF, y. (muff, Swed. ] a covering of hair 
r feathers, to keep the hands warm in winter. 
MUFFETE'E, [a diminutive of muff] . a 
kind of ſhort muff, worn upon the wriſt to 
deep that part of the ſhirt clean. 

MU'FFIN, / a kind of light cake, made 
if the beſt flour, mixed with milk, &c. 

To MU'FFLE, v. a. [ muffler, Fr.] to cover 
om the weather; to blindfold ; to faſten up 
e mouth of a dog with leathern thongs, to 
revent his biting; to hide, conceal, or involve. 
To MU'FFLE, v. 1. [moffelen, Belg. ] to 
peak inwardly ; to ſpeak inarticulately. 
MU'FFLER, {. a cover for the face; a cover 
ade of thongs, put over a dog's mouth to 
revent his biting. ; 

MU'FTI, / [ Turk, ] the high- prieſt of the 
latometan religion. 

MUG, /. a veſſel to drink in. 
MUGGLETO'NIAN, J. a profeſſor of the 
rinciples of Ludowie Muggleton, a journey- 
an taylor, who lived about 1657, and with 
is allociate Reeves ſet up for great prophets, 
retencing to an abſolute power of ſaving and 


gineux, 
glands 
its. 

quality 


for im · 
fe. 4 
ies being 
1.0 de abs 


ey were the two laſt witneſſes of God which 

3d appear before the end of the world. 

MUGGY, a. moiſt ; dampiſh 3 mouldy ; 
mugiens, Lat] bellowing 


wWonMy, 
MUGIENT, part. 

MULA'CTO, /. LSpm. one that has a 
eK and a white tor his parents. 
MULBERRY-TREE, . [ morberig, Sax. 
tree bearing a fruit formed fomewhat like a 
detapple, and affording a delicious juice. 
MULCT, / [»al#a, Lat.] a fine, or ſum 
Nane), which a perſon is ſentenced to pay. 
o MULCT, v. a. to ſentence a perlon to 
or torteit a ſum of money. 

MULE, . { mula, Lat.] an animal generated 
z ada mare, or by a horſe and a ſhe-ats. 
r J. [muletier, Fr.] one that 
nes mules. | 
MULIE'BRI TV. / [muliebritas, Lat.] 
3 the condition of a woman. 
""LIER, / [Lat.] in Laws a perſon 
i en defore, but born after marriage z 
"econcd lau ful or legitimate. 


ef, 
1 profile 
t hives in 


ſlimy» « 
ö of beinf 


oint. 


e the water foul by diſturbing the mud; 


To MU/DDY, v. a. to make muddy; to 


To MUE, v. @. [muer, Fr.] to moult or | 


maing whom they pleaſed ; aſſerting that 


M U L 

MULL, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scot. 
land, about 20 miles in length, and as much 
in breadth, 

To MULL, v. a. [mo/litzs, Lat.] to ſoften 
or diſpirit, as wine is when heated or ſweet- 
ened. Mull'd deaf, ſleepy, &c. Shak. To 
warm any liquor, but eſpecially wine. 
MULL AR. /. [| mouleur, Fr. ] a ſtone flat at 
the bottom, and roundiſh at the top, with 
which any powder is ground on a marble; at 
preſent, improperly called a mullet. An inſtru- 
ment uſed by glaſs-grinders. 

MU'LLET, J. [»vxet, Fr.] a fea-fiſh. In 
Heraldry, a bearing in form of a flat rowel 
ſpur, having five points. | 

MU'LLY GRUBS, or MU'LLGRUBS, /. a 
twifting of the guts : a low word. 

MULSE, /. [mulſum, Lat.] a liquor made 
of wine, or water, and honey boiled together. 

MULT, a fyllable uſed in compoſition, 
contracted from multus, Lat. much. | 

MULTA'NGULAR, a. | mulius and angue 
lus, Lat. ] having many angles or corners. | 

MULTA'NGULARLY, ad. with many 


corners or angles, 
. the quality 


| 


MULTA/NGULARNESS, 
of having many angles or corners. 
MULTICA'PSULAR, &@. [ multus and cape 
ſula, Lat.] having many capſules or cells. 
MULTIFA'RIOUS, a. | multifarius, Lat.] 
various; complicate. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSLY, ad. in a compli. 
cate manner. 
MULTIFA'RIOUSNESS, /, mulfiplied 
diverſity, or variety. 
MU/LTIFID, or MULTT'FIDOUS, 2. 
[ multifidus, Lat.] having many partitions; di- 
vided into many branches. 
MU'LTIFORM, 2. [| multiformis, Lat.] 
having various ſhapes, forms, or appearances. 
MULTILA'TERAL, a. | multus and /atus, 
Lat. ] having many ſides. 
MULTINO/MIAL, or MULTINO/MI. 
NAL, a. [multus and nomen, Lat.] having ma- 
ny names. | 
MULTI'PAROUS, a. {[multiparxs, Lat.! 
bringing many at a birth. 
MULTIPA'RTITE, a. 
Lat. ] divided into many parts. 
MULTIPLE, or MU'LTIPLEX, a. [ mul 
tiplex, Lat. | manifold. In Arithmetic, applied 
to a number which contains another ſeveral 
times: thus, two is the multiple of fix, be- 
cauſe it contains it three times, 
MULTIPLUVABLE, a. [ multipliable, Fr.] 
capable of being multiplied. 
MULTIPLI'ABLENESS, / the quality 
of being capable to be multiplied. 
MULTIPLICA'BLE, a. { multiplice, Lat.] 
In Arithmetic, capable of being multiplied. 
_ MULTIPLICA'ND, //. | multiplicandrs, 
Lat. ] the number given to be multiplied, 
MULTI'PLICATE, a, | multiplicatus, Lat.] 
multiplied; conſiſting of more than one. | 
MULTIPLICA'TION, /. | muitiplicgtiq, 
Lat.] the act of increaſing any number hy ad- 
ding more of the {ſame kind, Ig Arithmetic, 


[ multipartitusy 


| 


the 


MUM 


the increaſing any one number by another, as 
often as there are units in the number by 
which it is increaſed. 

MULTIPLICA'TOR, /. [ nultiplicator, 

Lat.] the number given to multiply another by. 
MULTIPLI'/CIOUS, a. [ mwitiplex, Lat.] 
mani fold. Multiplicious or many.“ Brown. 

To MU'LTIPLY, v. @. | multiplier, Fr.] 
to increaſe in number by the addition or pro- 
duction of more of the ſame kind; to work a 
ſum in multiplication. Neuterly, to propa- 
gate, or increaſe in number, 

MULTI/POTENT, a. {-multus and potens, 
Lat. ] having a manifold power, or power to 
perform many different things. 

| MULTIPRE'SENCE, /. | #wltns and præ- 
ſentia, Lat.] the power or act of being in ſeve- 
ral places at one and the ſame time. 

MULTI'SCIOUS, a. { multiſcius, Lat.] 
having a variety of knowledge. | « 

MULTISI'LIQUOUS, a. [ multzs and fili- 
gua, Lat.] having many pods. In Botany, ap- 
plied to ſuch plants as have, after each flower, 
many diſtin pods, or ſeed veſſels. 

MULTI'SONOUS, a. [ multifenus, Lat.] 
having many ſounds. 

MU'LTITUDE, /. [multitudo, Lat.] a great 
number; a crowd or throng of ſeveral perſons 
aſſembled together ; the vulgar. ? 

MULTITU/DINOUS, à. having the ap- 
pearance of a great number or multitude; ma- 
ni fold. 

MULTI'VIOUS, a. {[multus and via, Lat.] 
having many ways. 

MULTO'CULAR, a. [ multus and oculus, 

Lat.] having many eves. 
MUM, interj. | when pronounced it leaves 
the lips cloſed, and may, on account of that 
circumſtance, be uſed to command filence ] — 
lence ! huſh ! Ne 

MUM, /. | mumme, Teut. ] a ſtrong pleaſant 
liquor, brewed at Brunſwic, from wheat, oats, 
and ground beans. 

To MU'MBLE, v. . [mompelen, Belg. ] to 
ſpeak inwardly; to mutter; to chew in an 
aukward manner for want of teeth; to bite 
ſoftly ; to eat with the lips cloſed. Actively, 
to mutter with a low indiſtinct voice. 

MU'MBLER, /. one that chews aukward- 
ly for want of teeth; one that grumbles or 
mutters. 

MU'MBLINGLY, ad. in an inarticulate 
or mutiering manner. 

To MUMM, v. a. numme, Dan. ] to maſk; 
to frolic or play tricks in maſquerade. 

MU'MMER, / a maker; one who per- 
forms frolics-in maſquerade. WEN” 

MU'MMERY, /. [momerie, Fr.] maſque- 
rade; frolies at amalquerade; foolery; mimicry 

MU'MMY, / [mwunie, Fr. | a dead body 
embalmed, and preſerved after the Egyptian 
manner. In Medicine, the fleſh of a body mat 
has been embalmed, or the liquor running from 
embalmed bodies when newly prepared. 7 


MUN 


beat. to mummy, is to beat ſo as the fleſh ſhall 
appear much bruiſef, 


To MUMP, v. a. [mompelen, Belg. ] to nib- 


en or ſtrong- hald; ammunitien d 


ble, bite quick, or to chew with a 6:4; for carr 
motion; to talk low and quick. el Mk 
ging, in cant language. P vides the 
MU'MPER, /. RE a beggar. MU'N 
MUMPS, /. (omen, Belg. ] fullennet,. circle of 
filent anger, or tent. In Medicine, th conſidera] 
ſquinancy. 80 in br 
To MUNCH, v. a. [mangey, Fr.] to cher the midd! 
by great mouthfuls. Neuterly, to chew tr. town is of 
venouſly. MUR. 
MUNCHER, F. one that eats greedily, for keepir 
MUND, in proper names, is derived jr AUR. 
mundt, Sax. peace ; thus mundbrech, is wht a wall. / 
lawyers make uſe of for a breach of the peace, ward givet 
Eadmund, now written Edmund, fignifies lay, diers who 
eace: from cad, Sax, ha and murg city. 
Lax, hone. 1 Nur 
MUNDA'NE, a, | mundanus, Lat.] belag. wiltully at 
ing to the world. malice or | 
MU'NDATORY, 4. [mundus, Lat.] hu. To MU 
ing the power to cleanſe. fully, felon 
| MU'NDIC, F. a kind of marcaſite found i to deſtroy, 
tin mines, and fo named in Cornwall. MU'RD 
MUNDIFICA/TION, /. | munducandfaciy MU/RD 
Lat.] the act of cleanſing any body from dra, rurder, 
MUNDI/FICATIVE, a. having the poxe NN. 
to cleanſe. . cruel; blog 
To MU/NDIFY, v. 4. to cleanſe, purify To MU 
or make clean. wall; to int 
To MU'NERATE, v. a. U mu, Lat.) MU NN! 
reward. MURM 
MUNERA'TION, /. a reward. noiſe; 2 cor 
MU'NGREL, a. generated betutenmimig Lo MUR 
of different ſpecies ; baſe born; degenertt. 4 Make a low, 
See MONGREL. 5 utter dileont 
MU'NICH, Cn]; a town of Germany 5 MU KM 
and capital of the electorate and duchy of bu a; or expt 
varia, where the elector commonly reſides, | [ms Indi 
is ſurrounded by thick walls, bulwarks, a 10 og 
deep ditches, but otherwiſe is not a very f 5 RRA 
place. The houſes are high, and the itree - Sip bot 
large and ſpacious, canals running thru * 1 th 
many of them. Long. 11. 40. E. lat. 48. ee 9 32 
MUNTI'CIPAL, a. [ mmmicipalit; I-. ub 3 rive 
Roman Civil Law, is an epithet which hg e che 
inveſted with the rights and privileges of Ken bb. ni 
citizens. Thus the municipal cities were d ' v 17 Acul⸗ 
whoſe inhabſtants were capable of enjoying 1 70 SCA 1 
vil offices in the city of Rome. Among 4." 2 EA 
applied to the laws that obtain in any c! i MU Sc 
province. And thoſe are called municipal“ FEY LE 
cers, who are elected to defend the intereſt 0d a fleſhy 
cities, to maintain their rights and privileg . ot 
and to preſerve order and harmony amo © + L 
citizens. 1 Muse 
MUNT/FICENCE, / Lnunifcentia, l Ah 
the act of giving money and preſents, or * US a th 
acts of liberality. f „ 5 
| MUNI'FICENT, 4. [munifcus, LU, , b.. . 
beral; generous. : „ 
MUNLFIOENTLV, ad. liberalſy. MUSE % | 
MU/NIMENT, ſ. f armmimentun 4 q ry 1 1 (7, 
fortification or ſftrong-hold ; ſupports 42 | W = \ wh 
To MUNI'TE, v. a. [muric, Lat.) b I 
tify ; to ſtrengthen ; to defend. i. 
MUNIT/TION, / Le, Lat.] a "©! \ Len 
he writer 
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| MUSCH} 


MUS 
for carrying on à War. 5 ; 

MU'NNION, / the upright poſt that di- 
vides the ſeveral lights in a Window frame, 

MU'NSTER, the biſhopric of, lies in the 
circle of Weſtphalia in Germany, and is very 
conſiderable, being 120 miles in length, and 
80 in breadth. The river Ems runs through 
the middle of it, from E. to W. The capital 
town is of the ſame name. 

MU'RAGE, . [murus, Lat.] money paid 
for keeping walls 1n repair, | 

MU'RAL, a. [muralis, L. at.] belonging to 
a wall, Mural crown, was an honorary re- 
ward given by the ancient Romans to the ſol- 
diers who firſt ſcaled the walls of an enemy's 


city. | 

MURDER, /. [morthor, Sax. ] the act of 
wilully aud feloniouſly killing a perſon upon 
malice or forethought. ' 

To MURDER, v. @, to kill a man wil- 
fully, feloniouſly, and of malice forethought : 
to deſtroy, or put an end to. | 

MU'/RDERER, /. one who murders, 

MU/RDERESS, /. a woman who commits 
murder. 

MURDEROUS, a. guilty of murder; 
cruel; bloody; addicted to ſhedding blood. 

To MURE, v. a. [nur, Fr.] to build a 
wall; to incloſe or confine within or by walls. 

MURKY, @. darkiſh ; obſcure ; cloudy. 

MURMUR, J. [ murmur, Lat. | a low rough 
noiſe; a complaint not openly expreſſed. 

To MURMUR, v. . [murmuro, Lat.] to 
make a low, rough ſound ; to grumble, or to 
utter diſcontent. 5 

MURMURER, F. one who repines, grum- 
bles, or expreſſes diſcontent by muttering, or 
by ſome indirect manner. 

MU'RRAIN, /. the plague in cattle. 

MU'RRAY, or Elginthire, a county of 
Lolland, boynded on the N. by the German 
Ocean, on the E. by Bamff, on the S. by Mar 
and Badenoch, and on the W. by Nairn, The 
Principal rivers are, the Neſſe, the Spey, the 
Nair, the indorn, and the Loſſie. The 
chiet town is Elgin. The rivers abound with 
muh, particularly ſalmon. 

MU'SCADEL, or MU'SCADINE, /. | muf- 
r. a Kind of ſweet grape, ſweet wine, 
alu 1Weet per. 

, WU'SCLE, [pron. muſile] /. [ muſculus, 
it, | 2 Neiny, fibrous part of the body of an 
alia the organ or inſtrument of motion. 
Lak, a. { muſeulus, Lat.] belong- 
© whe muſcles; performed by the muſcles. 
. LAREEY, J. the quality which 
arte a thing is of the nature of a muſcle. 
"I 358 ULOUS, a. (muſentsſus, Lat.] full 
„muscles; having large and twelling mul- 
i away ; belonging to, or pariaking of 
lae "ature ot, a muſcle. 5 

MUSE, ( mune] J. deep thought or ſtudy ; 
Tee and miente application of the mind to 
deck. © With admiratidn and deep 
45 Mi, A deity, ſuppoſed by the hea- 
to pretide over works uf genius, and to 


A (bie 


Ne. * 


Ws 
ſcience, when addreſſed to; from nin, Lat. 
, Gr. The Muſes were certain fabulous 
divinities among the Pagans, ſuppoſed to pre- 
ſide over the arts and ſciences, Some reckon 
no more than three of them, viz. Mneme, 
Aæde, and Melete; 7. e. memory, ſinging, 
and meditation: but Homer and Heſiod reck. 
on nine, viz. Clio, which means glory; Eu- 
terpe, pleaſing ; Thalia, flouriſhing ; Melpo- 
mene, attracting; Terpſichore, rejoicing the 
heart; Erato, the amiable ; Polyhymnia, a 
multitude of ſongs; Urania, the heavenly ; 
and Calliope, ſweetneſs of voice. To Clio they 
attributed the invention of hiſtory ; to Mel. 
pomene, tragedy; to Thalia, comedy; to Eu- 
terpe, the uſe of the flute; to Terplichore, 
the harp; to Erato, the lyre and lute; to Cal. 
liope, heroic verſe; to Urania, aſtrology ; and 
to Polyhymnia, rhetoric. 

To MUSE, [nue] v. x. [muſo, Lat.] to 
apply the mind with intenſeneſs to any ſub. 
jet; to ſtudy, or revolve in the mind; to be 
abſent of mind ; to wonder. 

MU'SEFUL, L f] a. full of thought. 

MU'/SER, Lazer] . a plodding perſon 
or one that thinks intenſely. 

MU'SETTE, Contacts] J. [Ital, a dimi- 
wy from »ſa, Lat. a ſong] a ſhort air or 
ong. : 
MUSE'UM, [LM um] . | weoio, Gr.] a 
name which originally ſignified a part of the 
palace of Alexandria, which took up at leaſt 
one fourth of that city. This quarter was call- 
ed the Muſeum, from its being ſet apart for 
the Muſes and the ſtudy of the ſciences. Here 
were lodged and entertained the men of learn- 
ing, who were divided inte many companies 
or colleges, according to the ſciences of which 
they were the profeſſors; and to each of theſe 
houſes or colleges was allotted a handſome fe- 
venue. The Anse of this eſtabliihment 
is attributed to Ptolemy Philadelphus, who 
here placed his library. Hence the word Mu- 
ſeum is now applied to any place ſet apart as a 
repoſitory for things that have an 1mmedizte 
relation to the arts, The Miſeum at Ox ſord, 
called Aſhmolean Muſcum, is a noble pile of 
building, erected for that purpoſe. And the 
Muſtum of the late Sir Hans Sloane conthins 
a noble and valuable collection of the produc- 
tions of nature and art, and has been lately 
purchaſed by the public, for the benefit of the 
nation, 

MU'SHROOM, / | moſcheron, Fr.] in Bo. 
tanv, the champignon. Figuratively, an up- 
tart; a perſon. that riſes to grandeur from 2 
men and poor birth. 

 MU'SIC, { muzik} . | puerinn, Gr. ] one of 
the liberal ſciences, belonging to the mathe- 
matics, which conſiders the number, time, and 
tune of ſounds, in order to make delightful 
harmony ; the art of ſinging, and playing upon 
all forts of mufical inſtruments. | 

MU'SICAL, LE] a. | mufical, Fr.] 
harmonious; belonging to muſic. 


MU'SICALLY, {mizikally] 


a. harmonl. 


4 ine i : 5 . 5 
weer zu any particular branch of | 


liy ; ſweetly launding. 
bal ; weste) ab" MU'SICALNESS, 


DS 
MU'/SICALNESS, [ muzihalngſs] /. the qua- 
lity of ſounding ſweetly, harmoniouſly, or 
melodjouſly. | 

MUSICIAN, Li ſbian] ſ. [muſicien, Fr.] 


ACE = 
MU'STILY, ad. with an ill ſcent. 


MU'STINESS, / damp; foulneſs; abadſe 
- MU'STY, 4. mouldy ; ſpoiled withdamp 


neſs ; ill-ſcented ; tale, ſpoiled with age. Hi. 


one ſkilled in harmony, or who plays on mu- guratively, dull ; heavy; wanting adlivity or 


fical inſtruments. 

.MUSK, /. [ muſe, Fr.] a dry, light, and 
friable ſubſtance, of a dark blackiſh colour, 
tinged with purple ; it is a perfume of a very 
ſtrong ſcent, and only agreeable when in a very 
ſmall quantity, or moderated by the mixture 
of ſome other perſume. It is found in a kind 
of bag or tumour which grows under the belly 
of a wild beaſt called Moſchus. 

MU'SKET, /. [ mouſquet, Fr. ] a fire-arm 
borne on the ſhoulder, and uſed in war, before 
the invention of firelocks, fired by the appli- 
cation of a lighted matclf; at preſent, the word 
| bs promiſcuouſly uſed for a firelock or fuſee. 

MUSKETE'ER, J. a ſoldier who carries a 

ulket. 

Musk ETO ON, / [mouſqueton, Fr.] a 
ire - arm ſhorter and thicker than a fireloek; a 
blunderbuſs. 

MU'SKINESS, /. the quality or ſcent of 


MU'SKY, a. fragrant; ſweet-ſcented. 

MU'/SLIN, [muz/in] f. | moufſeline, Fr.] a 
fine cloth made of cotton, and imported from 
Ind ia, &c. 

MU'/SLIN, Lin] 2. made of muſlin. 

MU'SROL, / | mw/erele, Fr. ] the noſe-band 
of a horſe's bridle. | 

MU'SSEL, / in Natural Hiſtory, a fiſh 
with two ſhells, of a dirty blueiſh colour. 

MU'SSULMAN, [plur. Mufſulmen] J. 

Arab.] a word uſed by the Mahometans to 
gnify a true believer. 

MUST, verb impreſ. [muſſen, bels o- 
bliged. It is of all perſons and tenſes, uſed of 
perſons and things, and placed before a verb. 

. MUST, /. [muftum, Lat.] new wine; new 
wort. 

To MUST, v. a. {mws, Brit.] to give an 
ill ſcent or ſtink to a thing, generally applied 
to calks. T'o make mouldy. Neuterly, to 
contract an ill ſcent, applied to veſſels that are 
not in uſe; to grow mouldy. 

Mos ra CH ES, /. Lnonſtacbe, Fr.] whiſk- 
ers or hair growing on the upper lip. 

MUS TARD, /. [muftard, Brit.] a plant 
producing a ſmall and warm ſeed ; ſauce made 
of the flour of muſtard-ſeed mixed with water, 


&c. 8 | 

To MU'STER, v. a. | moufterer, Belg. ] to 
review an grmy ; to collect or bring together, 
Neuterly, to aſſemble, in order to form an 


army. 

MU'STER, , a review of an army; a re- 
viſter of forces muſtered; a collection. A my/- 
ter of peacocks. To paſs muſfier, ſignifies to 
be allowed. This word is uted in compoſition. 

MU/STER-BOOK, JJ a book in which the 

tes of ſoldiers are regiſtered. 

MU'STER-MA/STER, /. one who ſuper- 
intends the muſter, to prevent frauds. 


experience. 


MUTABI/LITY, /. [mutabilitas, Lat.] the 
uality of not continuing long in the fame 
te. Inconſtancy or fickleneſs. 
MU'TABLE, a. [mutabilis, Lat.] change. 
able; inconſtant, fickle, or unſettled. 
MU"TABLENESS, /. the quality of chang. 
ing ſoon or often. 5 
MUTA'TION, / [-wtatio, Lat.] the aq 
of chavging or altering. | 

MUTE, a. [ mutrs, Lat.] ſilent; dumb; 
unable to ſay any ching. SYN ON. By mute i 
underſtood incapability of ſpeech ; by ln x 
voluntary forbearance, 

MUTE, / one that cannot ſpeak. In gra. 
mar, a letter which cannot be pronouncel 
when by itſelf, when before a liquid, or with. 
out a vowel, B, C, D, F, G, J. K, P, O, J, 
V, are mutes in the Engliſh alphabet. , 
MU'TELY, ad. in a ſilent manner; with. 
out ſpeech. 

To MU'TILATE, v. 4. | mutils, Lat.] u 
deprive of ſome eſſential part or limb. 

| MUTILA'/TION, /. [mutilatio, Lat.] the 
lofs of any eſſential part or limb. 
MUTINE'ER, J. a perſon that cauſe « 
joins in, ſedition. 

MU/TINOUS, a. [mutine, Fr. ] ſel ou; 
turbulent,; reſiſting lawful authority. 
MU'TINOUSLY, ad. in a ſeditious manner, 
MU'TINOUSNESS, / the quality of cu 
ing ſedition, or diſobeying lawful authority. 
To MU'TINY, v. a. [mutiner, Fr.] tori 


ſedition. 
MUTINY, / the act of refifting lau 
authority ; ſedition. 
To MU'TTER, v. 2. [mutio, Lat.] u 
grumble; to murmur, Actively, to ut! 
diſcontent in an imperfe& manner. 
MU'TTER, y a murmur; or the act ef 
expreſſing diſcontent in a low and almoſt ina. 
ticulate voice. ; 
MU'TTERER, /. one that utters diſcot- 
tent in a low and almoſt inarticulate voice. 
MU'TTERINGLY,, ad. expreſſing dilcot- 
tent with a low and inarticulate voice. 
MU'TTON, /. [mouton, Fr.] the fleſh of 
ſheep. In ludicrous language, a ſheep. 
MU'TUAL, a. [ mutuns, Lat.] reciprocal; 
acting ſo as to perform the ſame action by 
turns, 
MU'TUALLY, ad. in return; reciproc'!. 
MUTUA/LITY, / reciprocation; return. 
MU'ZZLE, /. | muſeau, Fr.] the mouth d 
any thing; a faſtening of thongs, to hinder 2 
dog or other animal from biting. . 
To MU/Z.ZLE, v. . to bring ee 
near; to mouth. The bear male and 
« ſmells to him.“ L'EAran. Agurely, 8 
bind the mouth. 


MU'STER-ROLL, / a regitter of forces, 
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MT 
tive follows, we uſe my, and when it goes be- 
fore, mines as likewiſe in anſwering a queſ- 
tion; as, “ This is my book. This book is 
« „ine. Whoſe book is this ? Anſwer, mine. 

MYO'GRAPHY, myografy]/. [| voypagia, 
Gr. ] a deſcription o the mulcles. 

MYO'LOGY, /. [uu I, Gr. ] the de- 
ſcription and doctrine of the mulcles. 

MY/OPS, /. a perſon who is ſhort- ſighted. 

MY'OPY, /, ſhortneſs of fight, 
MY'RIAD, /. [myrydd, Brit.] the number 
of ten thouſand. Figuratively, a great number. 

MY'RMIDON, /. [ pupenday, Gr.] a ruf- 
fan; ſo named from the ſoldiers of Achilles. 

MYRO'BALAN, /. [ myrobalanus, Lat.] a 
dried fruit, from the Eaſt- Indies, having a ſtene, 


kernel, and pulp of an auſtere and acrid taſte. 


MYRRH, [pron. mir] /. [ myrrha, _ a 
vegetable product of the gum-reſin kind, of a 
reddiſh-brown colour, with more or leſs of a 
mixture of yellow; its taſte is bitter and 
acrid, its ſmell ſtrong, it is brought from 
Fthiopia, but the tree, which produces it, is 
unknown. 

MY'RRHINE, a. [myrrhinus, Lat.] made 
of myrrhine ſtones, in great repute among the 
ancient Romans, but at preſent unknown to us. 

MYRTLE, /. | mprtus, Lat.] a low fragrant 
(rub with ſmall leaves. 

MYSE/LF, a reciprocal pronoun, | minſylfe, 
Set.] uſed by a perſon to ſhew that a thing re- 
{ates to him only, excluſive of any other, 

MY'STAGOGUE, [myfagog ] fo [ uuga- 
yx73;, Gr. ] one who interprets divine myſteries; 
one that keeps relies, and ſhews them toſtrangers. 

MYSTE'RIARCH, | myPperiark] ſ. u- 
pn and 4pyn, Gr. ] one who preſides over myſ- 
teres. , 

MYSTE'RIOUS, a. [myferienx, Fr. ] not 
to be comprehended or diſcovered by the human 
underſtanding; artfully perplexed. 

MYSTE'RIOUSLY, ad. in a manner not 
to de diſcovered by reaſon, or to be compre- 
hended by the underſtand ing; in an obſcure, 
or perplexed manner. 

MYSTE'RIOUSNESS, / that quality 
wh.ch renders any truth or doctrine above the 
liſcovery of reaſon, or comprehenſion of the 
underftanding. 

MY'STERY, /. [pugipor, Gr.] in its pri- 
mary ſenſe, originally uſed for ſome ſacred rite 
or doctrine communicated only to a few choſen 
perſons by the ancient prieſts. A truth re- 
vealed by God, which is above the power of 
our natural reaſon, either to find out or to 
c mprehend when it is revealed. Any thing 
eritully made difficult. A trade or calling: 
12 the laſt ſenſe it ſhould be written miftery. 

MY'STIC, or MY'STICAL, a. f myſ/ticus, 
IJ obſcure, emblematical, or including ſome 
fer * or ſecret meaning under the form df a 
* re. 

MY STICALLY, ad. in a manner which 
ecarens ſome ſecret meaning. 
 MY'STICALN LSS, / the ftate of convey. 


: 


5 . 
If? me ſecret meaning. 


* 

NAI 
application or explanation of fabulous hiſtory 
MYTHOLO'GICALLY, ag. in a manner 
ſuitable to the ſyſtem of fables. ; 
MYTHO'LOGIST, / one who explaing 
the fables of the ancient heathens. 
To MYTHO'LOGIZE, v. . to relate or 
explain the fabulous hittories of the heathens., 
MYTHO'LOGY, /. Cie and xoyoe, Or.] 
a ſyſtem of fables; an explanation of the 


fables or fabulous hiſtory of the ancient 
heathens, EN OY 


N 
N Is a liquid conſonant, and ſemi-yowelz 


the thirteenth letter in the Engliſh 

alphabet, having an invariable ſound $ 
after n it is almoſt loſt, as in cond mn. In 
the beginning of words or ſyllables, it ſuffers 
no conſonant immediately after it; nor any 
before it, except g, &, and , as in guat 
know, ſnail, &. In compoſition, before an 
/, 6, p, and m, the » is frequently changed 
into an , and before an / and r into an / and 
r, according to the cuſtom of the Romans, 
as i/licit, for inlicit ; impreſs, for inpreſs ; irre- 
verent, tor inreuerent. When uſed tor a nu- 
\meral, N ftaads for 600, and with a daſh 
over it thus N, for 600,000. In the abbreri- 
atures it is likewiſe uſed for aumeroor number 
as No. V. I. e. number 8. ; 

N. B. [a contraction for nota bene] mark 
well; take notice; obſerve. | 

To NAB, v. a. [nappa, Swed.] tocatch 
or ſeize unexpectedly. A low word. ; 

NA'DIR, /. in Aſtronomy, is that point 
of the Heavens which is diametrically oppoſite 
to the zenith, or point directly over out heads. 
The zenith and nadir are the two poles of the 
horizon. | 

NAG, /. [nagge, Belg.] a ſmall or young 
horſe. In familiar language, a horſe. 

NA/HUM, the ſeventh of the twelve leſſer 
prophets, a native of Elkoſhai, a little village 
of Galile, the ruins of which were till to be 
ſeen in the time of St. Jerom, The particu- 
lar circumſtances of this prophet's life are al- 
together unknown. 

NA'IADS, / in Mythology, nymphs of 
the fountain. 

NAIL, /. [gl. Sax. ] in Anatomy, a kind 
of horny ſubſtance upon, the ends of the fingers 
and toes; talons, or horny ſubſtance at the 
extremity of the toes of birds and beaſts; 2 
ſpike of metal with a ſharp point, and ſomes 
ti mes a flat head, uſed to faſten things toge- 
ther; a ſtud'or boſs ; a mgaſure containing 
two inches and a half. —0z the nail, implies 
immediately, or without delay.“ We want 
„our money on the nail.” Swift, 


ſmall ſpikes of iron called nails; to ſtud with 


nails, 
NA'ILER, //, a nail maker. 


MYTHOLO'GICAL, 4. relating to * Scotland, the capital of a county of chat name, 
ſeatod 


To NAIL, v. 4. to faſten any thing with | 


NAIRN, 2 borough and fea-port town of 


— — not. — yn Ne 


or covering. 
leſs; unprovided, Plain, or evident, applied 


50 5 
NAM 
Frrted- on the frith of Murray, 18 miles E. 

of Iaverneſs, and 104 N. of Edinburgh. 
NAIRN, a ſhire of Scotland, which ſends 
one member to parliament. | 
NA'KED, &, { nucad, Sax. ] without cloaths, 


Figuratively, unarmed; defence- 


to truth, Mere; bare; ſimple; without any 
addicional circumſtances. Kon 

+ NAKEDLY, ad. without cloaths, cover- 
ing, or diſguiſe. | 

NA/KEDNESS, / the ſtate of a perſon 
without cloaths, or covering; plainneſs ; evi- 
gence; freedom from diſguiſe. 

NALL, /. [ aa, IIl.] an awl made uſe of 
by collar makers. : 
NAME, ,. [| nama, Sax.] denotes a word 
whereby men have agreed to expreſs ſome idea; 


or which ſerves to ſignify a thing or ſubject 


ſpok en of, This the grammarians uſually call 
a ncun, though their noun is not of quite fo 
great an extent as our Name. Names are 
either proper or appellative. Proper names 
are thale which repreſent ſome individual 
thing or perſon, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from 


all other things of the ſame ſpecies; as Cicero, 


which repreſents a certain orator, Proper 
names ar? either called chriſtian, as thoſe 
given in baptiſm, or ſurnames ; the firſt im- 
poſed tor the diſtinction of perſons, anfwer- 
ing to the Roman' Prenrmer; the ſecond for 
the diſtinction of families, anſwering for the 
Nomen of the Romans, and the Patronymicum 
of the Greeks. Figuratively, reputation, or 
character. Renown ; honour, or glory; me- 
mory, or remembrance, Power given to a 


. perſon to act for another. Appearance, or an 


aſſumed character. In the zame of Brook.“ 
To NAME, v. a, | naman, Sax, | to apply 


- a word conitantly to difingu:ſh a perſon or 
thing from others; to mention the word ap- 
. plied to any being; to ſpecify or diſtinguiſh by 


mentioning the word applied to expreſs any 
erſon or idea; to utter or mention. SY NON. 
e xame, to diftinguifh in converſation ; we 
call, as for help, when wanted. | 
NA'MELESS, a. [namieas, Sax. | having 
no word by which it may be expreiled ; one 
whoſe name is not known or expreſſed. 
NA'MELY, ad. {naemlick nabmlich, Belg. ] 


particularly; ſpecially ; to mention by name. 


NA'MER, J. one that calls or knows any 

rſon or thing by name. 

NA MESAR E, ſ. one that has the ſame 
name with another. 

NAMPTWLHICH, a town of Cheſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays. Here are falt-ſprings 
which lie en the banks ofa freſh- water itream, 
trom which are made great quantities of white 
falt. Itis 162 miles N. W. of London. 

NAMU'R, the county of, a province of 
the Netherlands, lying between the rivers 
$:mbre and Maeſe ; .bounded on the N. by 


Brabant, on the E. and S. by the biſhopric of 


Liege, and on the W. by Hainault, It is 
preuy ertile, and has ſeveral foreſts," marble- 


Juarties, and mines of iron, lcad, and bie. 


AAR: 
coal, being about go. miles in length 
1 eres It RE to the Dutch,” . 
is the capital town. Rs 

NAP, /. [ bnoappar Sax.] a Number; ſhort 
ſleep; the ſott or downy part of woollen cloth 
above the furface. 

. To. NAP, v. u. to fleep; to be d i 
to be in a ſtate of ſeeming A pe ſs 
NAPE, /, the joint of the neck behind. 

NA/PKIN, / linen uſed at table to lay in 
the lap, and wipe the hands. 

NA'PLES, an ancient, large, tich, and 
trading city of Italy, capital of a kingdom of 
the ſame name, with an archbiſhop's ſee, an 
univerſity, and four caſtles. It is 1 5 miles in 
circumference, and has ſeven large ſuburbs, in 
which, and the city, they reckon 399,900 in- 
habitants. The king's palace 1s extremely 
large, and magnificently furniſhed. The con. 
vents and churches are ſurprizingly rick, and 
Ht is a doubt whether thoſe at Rome ſuryai 
them or not. The ſineſt building of all is tle 
cath-v al, and the chapel where the blood of 
St. Januarius is kept. In this city they make 
excellent ſoap, fins cloths, and all forts ef 
ſtuffs; and their wine and oil are excellent, 
and in great plenty. The air is pure, ſerene, 
and healthy, and the weather in winter is 
very mild. In ſhort, it would be a perfect pa. 
radiſe, if they were not liable to frequert 
carthquakes, The harbour is large enough 
to contain 300 veſſels, where they may ride 
ſecure, It is 208 miles S. E. of Rome. I. 
14. 20. E. lat. 40. 55. N. 

NA'PLES, a kingdom in the S. part oi 
Italy, which has undergone a great many 
changes. The preſent monarch is ſecond ſon 
of the king of Spain. This kingdom is a 


pope every year a purſe of 50, ooo crowns of 
gold, and a white hackney. It is about 259 
miles in length, and yo in breadth. The lol! 
contains a great mixture of ſulphur, of which 
there are a great many mines, and ſeveral vo- 
canoes. The heat of the country is greatly 
owing to this; and for the ſame reaſon the 
fruits become perfectly ripe. The kingdom 
ſof Naples is divided into tour large provinces, 
namely, Terra-di-Lavero, Abruzzo, Puglia 
and Calabria, which are all ſubdivided in 
leveral diſtricts. 

NA'PLESS, a. worn threadbare. 

NA'PPINESS, /. the quality of having a np. 

NA'PPY, a. [wl-at will cauſe perſons to 
take a nap] pleaſant and ftrong liquor. 

NA'PTAKING, /. a ſurprize, or uner- 
pected ſeizure and attack. 

NA'PTHA, /. Ca, Gr.] a very pure, 
clear, and thin mineral fluid, of the bituml- 
nous kind, of a very pale-yellow, with a ca 
of brown; it is found. floating on the Natel; 
of ſprings, and is moſtly uſed externally ' 
paralytic caſes. A 

NA'RBARTH, a town of Pembroketurts 
in S. Wales, with a :aarket on Wedneſda'%s 
It is 12 miles N. E. of Pembroke, and 229 W. 
by N. of London. NARCO'SI 
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NARCO'SIS, < 8 Gr.] a privation 
of ſenſe, as in a pal yy, or by taking opium. 

NARCO'TIC, 4. from vaprwais, Gr. ]pro- 
curing ſleep; ſtupifying; or cauſing ſtupefact ion. 

NARCOTICS, / [rapxwrixa, Gr. ] medi- 
cines which take away the ſenſes, or ſtupify. 

NARD, /. {vapdog, Gr.] a fragrant oint- 
ment called ſpikenard ; a ſweet-ſcented ſhrub. 

NA'RRABLE, à. | narradilis, Lat.] ca- 
pavle of being told of related. 

To NA'RRATE, v. a. to tell or relate. 

NARRA'TION, ſ. [ rarratio, Lat.] an ac- 
count, relation, hiſtory, or deſcription of any 
action, or ſeries of actions, 

NA'RRATIVE, 4. [narratif, Fr.] relat- 
ing; giving an account of facts as they hap- 
pened; fond of telling ſtories, or relating things 
paſt. ** Narrative old age.”” Pope. 

NA'RRATIVE, /. a relation; an account 
or recital of a fact as it happened, 

NA'RRATIVELY, ad. by way of narra- 


tive. 

NARRA'TOR, /. [narrateur, Fr.] one that 
relates any fact. 

To NA'RRIFY, v. a, to relate any fact; 


to be ſond of telling ſtories, or paſt facts. 
« | ever narrify'd my friends. Shak. 


NA'RROW, [ndrrs] a. [neuru, Sax. ] of 
{mall breadth 3 containing a ſmall diſtance irom 
one extreme to another. Shert, applied to time. 


NAT 
. NATA'TION, /. [zatatio, Lat. J the act of 


ſwimming. 


NA THL Ess, ad. [natheleſs, Sax. ] never- 
theleſs; notwithſtanding; not the leſs. . Nath. 
leſs, he fo endur'd.” Par. Lops. 


ſiderable number of people inhabiting a certain 
extent of ground, and under the ſame govern- 
ment; a government or kingdom. 
NATIONAL, CAA] /. [nationel, Fr.] 
public, general, oppoſed to particular; bigot- 
ted to one's country ; confined to a particular 
country, | 
NA/T IONALLY, {[nd/b*nally] ad. as a 
nation ; generally, 
NA'TIONALNESS, [ni/b#nabreſs] F te- 
ferehce to a people in general. | 
NA/TIVE, a. [nativas, Lat.] produced by 
nature; natural, oppoſed to artificial; agree- 
able to nature; belonging to the time or place 
of a perſon's birth; original, or that from 
which a thing is made originally. | 
NA'/TIVE, /. one born in any place; an 
original inhabitant ; offspring. 
NA/TIVENESS, /. the quality of being 
produced by nature, oppoſed to artificial. 
NATT'VITY, / [ ativize, Fr. ] birth; time, 


place, or . of birth; the ſtate or place 


* being pros ed. 


NATURAL, a. [rature!, Fr.] produced 


Niggardly, or covetous, applied to the mind. or effected by nature. In Law, illegitimate; be- 


Contracted; of contined ſentiments; unge- 
nerous. Near, or within a ſmall diſtance. 
« \y{s'd fo narrow.” Dryd. Cloſe; vigi- 
lart; attentive. 4 With zarrow ſearch,” 

To NA'RROW, [ rarr#| wv. a. | nearwian, 
Sax. ] to leſſen the breadth or wideneſs of a 
thing; to ſhorten the ſpace between any two 
things. 

NA'RROWLY, [nirrg;y] ad. with ſmall 
ſpace between the fides, or little breadth; 
contractedly; without extent or generoſity of 
ſentiment; cloſely or attentively ; ſcarcely ; 
11 an avaricious or niggardly manner. 

MA'RROWNESS, | narr/e/* ] . having its 
extremities at a {mall diſtance from eachother, 


Want of extent or generofity, applied to the 


mind. Meanneſs, poverty, or a ſtate of un- 
erlinels, applied to condition, Want of capa- 
city, applied. to the underſtanding. 


NA'SAL, a. | aſus, Lat. ] belonging to the | 


roſe. la Grammar, pronounced through the 
note. 

NA'SICORNOUS, a. [aſus and cornu, Lat.] 
being a horn on the noſe, ** Naſice:nous 
beeties,” Brown, 

NA'STILY, ad. in ſuch a dirty, filthy, or 
Poltuted manner, as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. 

NASTINESS, / the quality of being ſo 
Grty and filthy as to raiſe nauſeouſneſs. Ob- 
icenitv, groſſneſs, applied to words and ideas. 

NASTY, a. [zaft, Teut.] raiſing diſyuft 
irom dirt; nauſeous; filthy, Figuratively, 
ob!cene or lewd, applied to language. 

NA'TAL, @. [ atalis, Lat. ] native; the 


Pace in which, or day when, a perſon was 
b9n, 


| gotten by parents not joined in wedlock. Be- 
ftowed by nature, applied to the faculties of the 
mind, Unaffected; according to truth and reali- 
ty. Proceeding from natural cauſes, oppoſed to 
violent; as, A natural death. Natura Func 
tions are thoſe actions whereby the aliments 
are changed and aflimilated ſo as to become a 
part of the body. Natural Hiftory is a deſerip- 
tion of the productions of the earth. Natural 
' Inclinations are the tendencies of our minds 
towards things ſeemingly good. Natural 
Pbileſophy is that which conſiders the powers 
and properties of natural bodies, and their 
mutual actions on one another. 

NATURAL, J a perſon who has not the 
uſe of reaſon. 5 ; 

NA”'TURALISM, / the doQrine which 
accounts for the phænomena and creation of 
the world from the operation of nature, exclu- 


ſive of a ſupreme intelligent creator, ſeparate 
from, and the author of,. matter. 
NA/TURALIST, / a perſon who ſtudies 
and is verſed in the works of nature. 
NATURALIZA'TION, /, the act of give 
ing foreigners the privileges of natives. 8 
Ta NA“TURALIZ E, v. 4. to adopt into 
a community, or inveſt with th: privileges of 
native ſubjecte; to familiarize; to make eaſy, 
as if taught by nature. 
NA'TURALLY, 4d. without inftruQion, 


or being taught; by the impulſes of unaſſiſted 


nature; accord ing to nature; without affecta- 
tion; ſpontaneouſly. 

| NA'TURALNESS, J. the ftate of being 
giv or produce] by nature; conformity to 
1 reality, or- the nature of things. 


NATURE, 


NATION, LAH] [natio, Lat.] a con- 
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which God has impreſſed on matter.“ My end 


being produced by nature. 
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thing vicious or amils, 


. 
NATURE, /. natura, Lat. ] the ſyſtem #f 


aſſemblage of all created beings. ** Moſt beau- 
e tiful thing in nature. Glanv. A diſtiuct 
e or kind of being. Human nature.” 

e eſſential properties of a thing, or that by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all others. 
„Man participating of both natures.” Hale. 
The eſtabliſhed order and courſe of material 
things ; the ſeries of ſecond cauſes, or the laws 


« was wrought by nature. Shak. The ccn- 
Kitution, or an aggregate of the powers of an 
animal body. Nature being oppreſſed.“ 
Shak. The action of providence, or that ſpi- 
ritual power diffuſed throughout the creation, 
which moves and acts in all bodies, and gives 
them certain properties, Figuratively, diſpo- 
ſition 3 or temper. Whoſe nature is 
fo far from doing harm.“ Shak, Natural af- 
fection and reverence, or the principles im- 
planted in us by the Deity. * Have we not 
feen the fun—thro? violated nature force his 
« way.“ Pope. Sort, kind, or ſpecies. A 
© diſpute of this xat¹4e! Dryden. 
NATU'RITY”, /. the ſtate or quality of 


NAVAL, a. [navaſis, 1 ate Fonſiſting of 
ſhips ; belonging 0 ſhips. © 

NAVA/RRE, a kingdom lying between 
France and Spain, and divided into the Upper 
and Lower. The Upper belongs to Spain, and 
is bounded by the Pytences, being about 75 
miles in length, and 60 in breadth. Lower 
Navarre belongs to France, and comprehends 
but one diſtrict, whoſe capital is St. Jean-Pied- 
de-Porte. It is ſeparated from Spaniſh Navarre 
by the Pyrenees, about 20 miles in length, and 
1g in breadth. The French king takes the 
title of king of Navarre from hence. 

NAVE, /. { naf, Sax. ] the middle part of a 
wheel in which the axle moves, and the ſpokes 
are fixed; the middle or body of a church, 
from nadie, nave, old Fr. 

NA'VEL, /. [nafela, Sax. ] a point in the 
middle of the belly, by which infants com- 
municate with, and before their birth are nou- 
rithed by, their mothers. Figuratively, the 
inward part or middle. 

NAU'FRAGE, [naufragium, Lat.] ſhip- 
wreck. | | 

NAUGHT, [naw] a. [naht, Sax. ] bad; 
worthleſs, ** Thy ſiſter's naught." Shak. 

NAUGHT, W J. nothing. Impro- 
properly written 129ug/7. | 

NAU/GHTILY, | nawtily] ad. badly; vi- 
ciouſly; wickedly ; corruptly. 

NAU/GHTINESS, | raztineſs | . [nabt- 
e, Sax. | depravity; a light degree of wick- 
edneſs. a 

NAU/GHTY, [rnawy] a. bad; doing any 


NAVI'CULAR, 2. [ravicalaris, Lat. ] 
formed like a ſhip, applied to the third bone in 
each foot, fituated between the aftragalus and 


„ 

pable of being paſſed by ſhips or boats. 
NA'VIGABLENESS, /. the quality of he. 

ing capable to be paſſed by ſhips or boats. 


ſail; to paſs in a veſſel, Actively, to paſs over 
in a ſhip or boat. 

NAVIGA”TION, /. | navigation, Fr.] the 
act of paſſing by water; the art or act of con- 
ducting any veſſel by water from one place 10 
another, the moſt commodious way. 

NAVIGATOR, Fo [ navigateur, Fr, 2 
faitor, or perſon who paſſes from one place to 
another by water; one that works a ſhip, 

To NAU'SEATE, v. 4. [naxſes, Lat.] to 
loath x to reject with diſguſt; to affect with 
loathing. ö 

NAU/SEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner u 
to cauſe loathing or diſguſt. 

NAU'/SEOUSNESS,-/. the quality which 
cauſes loathing and diſguſt. | 
* NAU'TIC, or NAU'TICAL, a. [rauticu, 
Lat.] belonging to ſailing, or ſailors. 

NAU/TILUS, /. [nautilus, Lat.] aſhell-fith 
in the Mediterranean, which moves with ſome. 
thing reſembling oars and a fail, EY 

NA'VY, / | navis, Lat.] a fleet or collection 
of ſhips, generally applied to men of war. 

NAY, ad. ſ na, Sax. | a word uſed to imply 
denial or refuſal. What is ſtill more—uled in 
amplification. *© Yea, when abſent; naz, 
when dead.” B. Tonſor. 

NAY'WORD, / a refuſal. 
A watch word. 

To NEAL, [nee] v. a. [onelan, Sax. ] u 
temper by heating and cooling graduall. 
Neuterly, to be tempered by fire. . 

NEAP, [eep] a. | nepfiod, Sax. ] low; de- 


A by-word, 


times uſed as a ſultantive, 

NEAR, [ter] prep. | ner, Sax. ] at a ſmall 
diſtance from; cloſe to. 

NEAR, [acer] ad. almoſt at hand; not far 
off. After. go, not to want much, or not far 
off. „It will go zear'to ruin him.“ Spedtatur, 

NEAR, [cee] a. not far eff; advanced to- 
wards the end of a deſign or undertaking ; af- 
fecting; dear. Of ſo great and rear con- 
« cernment.” Locke. Inclining to covetoul- 
neſs. A xear man.“ 

NEARTY, [rnerly] ad. at no great dif. 
tance ; affectingly; preflingly ; cloſely, uſed 
with concern. In a niggardly manner. 

NE/ARNESS, | neerneſs | . the quality of 
being at a ſmall diſtance, or almoſt cloſe to, 
applied to ſituation. Alliance of blood or al- 
ſection, applied to relations or friends. Too 

reat care of money, applied to expence. 

NEAT, [reet] J. | neat, Sax. ] black cattle 
and oxen, uſed colleCtively z a cow, or or. 1 

NEAT, [neet] a. [ net, Fr.] made with kil 
and elegance, but void either of ſplendor ot 
dignity ; cleanly. In Trade, pure; unadulter- 
ated ; not ſpoiled by foreign mixtures. 
or net aides; is that which is gained after all 
expences are paid. 


ofia cuneiſormia. 


NA/VIGABLE, 4. [nawigadiiis, Lat. } ca- 


NEATH, a town of Glamorganſhire, in $. 


| Wales, wich a market on Saturdays. — 


To NA'VIGATE, v. a. {navigo, Lat.] u 


creaſing, applied only to the tide, and ſome- 
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miles W. by N. of London, 
0 NE“ ATHERD. D nectberd] ,. [ neathyrd, 
S. | one that keeps black cattle. 

NEATLY,{ neetly] ad. in a cleanly manner; 
in ſuch a manner as diſcovers 1kill and ele- 
ance, free from pamp, and without dignity. 

NEATNESS, [ee] . ſpruceneſs; ele- 


the quality of being free from adulteration. 
cloud in a human body; a film on the eye. 


cloud 


the ſupport of life. 


inevitable conſequence. 


withont it. 

which muſt be indiſpenſibly done or granted; 
that without which a thing cannot exiſt; im- 
pelled by an irreſiſtible principle; concluſive; 
followed by inevitable conſequence. 

To NECE'SSITATE, v. a. | zeceſſitas, 
Lat.) to make neceſſary; to deprive of choice 
to compel by irreſiſtible force. 


neceſſary, or compelling in ſuch a manner as 
carrot be reſiſted. | 


. NECE'SSITOUS, a. oppreſſed with want! 
| or poverty, 
0 NECE'SSITOUSNESS, / poverty; want 
h. cf things eſſential to the ſupport of life. 
; NECE/SSITUDE, /. [ neceſitudo, Lat.] 
w want ; need, 
me NECE'SSITY, /. [neceffitas, Lat.] irre- 
ſntidle power; the ſtate of being free from 
mal dipenſation or choice; a ſtate of poverty, or 
6 want of thoſe things without which life cannot 
1 0 de ſupported; irreſiftible force of arguments, 
t int cr inevitable conſequence. 
ator. | NECK, / [ bneca, Sax. ] that part of the body 
d 1 which ſupports the head, and is between it and 
to] the body, A long narrow part. A neck of 
_ * land.” Bacon. On the neck means, immedi- 
etoul· ately after, from one following another cloſely. 
if NE'/CK-CLOTH, / a piece of linen worn 
t * round the neck. 
455 NE'CKLACE, / a ſtring of beads or jew- 
lity of eis worn by way of ornament round a woman's 
lity neck. 
fe 1. NECROMANCER, /. [ vexpog and padvrig, 
* J one that converſes with ghoſts, or reveals 


bret things, by means of the dead; a con- 
juror. 5 | 


NECROMANCY, / the art of revealing 
ture events by converſing with the dead; en- 
chantment. | — 
NE CTAR, J. [via raę, C i i 
R. /. ag, Gr. ] a liquor ſaid 
to be the drink of the gods; aud that whoever 
drank of it ſhould be immortal. 


NE'CTARED, i 
tounding with — _ S re Hy 
c TAREOUs, a. reſembling near, as 


gance without pomp, affectation, or dignity ;|be in want of. 
NEBULA, [Lat.] an appearance like a 
NE'BULOUS, 4. | nebu/ofus, Lat.] mifty ; 


J. ; 
NE'CESSARIES, /, ſuch things as a per- 
{on cannot live without; things neceſſary for] to be neceſſary. 


NE'/CESSARINESS, //. that quality of a] market on Wedneſdays. 
thing which renders it ſuch, that it cannot be| of Ipſwieh, and 79 E. of London. 


NE'CESSARY, 4. Cneceſſurius, Lat.] that 


NEG 

| ſweet as near, * Mm! 
NE'CTARINE, /. [refarine, Fr.] a deli- 

cious fruit of the plumb or peach kind. 
NEED, J. | zeod, Sax. ] a prefling difficulty; 


want; diftreſsful poverty; want of any thing 
uſeful or ſerviceable. 


To NEED, v. a. to want; to require; to 


Neuterly, to be wanted, or 
neceſſary, 


NEE'DER, / one that wants, or cannot do 
without a thing. 5 
NEEDFUL, a. neceſſary ; not to be done 
without; indiſpenſibly requiſite. 
NEE/DFULLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 


NEE'DFULNESS, / the quality of being 


NECESSARILY, ad. indiſpenſibly; by necefſary to an effect or end. 


NEE/DHAM, a town of Suffolk, with a 


It is 20 miles N.W. 


NEE'DINESS, /. the quality of being in 
want of things eſſential to the ſupport of lite. 


piece of ſteel; uſed in ſewing; the ſmall ſteel 
bar, which paints towards the north in the ſea- 
compaſs, x | 
NEE/DLEFUL, ſ. as much thread as gene- 
rally is uſed with a needle. 
NEE/DLER, or NEE'DLE-MAKER, / 


NECESSI TATION, /. the act of making | a perſon that makes needles. 


NEE'DLE-WORK, J any work performed 
with a needle ; embroidery. k 

NEE'DLESS, a. unneceflary ; not requi- 
ſite; not wanted. | 

NEE'DLESSLY, ad. without obligation or 
neceſſity, | 


NEE'DLESSNESS, /. the quality of being 
unnece ſſary. 

NEEDS, ad. neceſſarily; by irreſiſtible 
force or compulſion ; indiſpenſibly. 

NEE'DY, ad. diſtreſſed by poverty; want- 
ing the neceſſaries of life. | 

NE*'ER, a contraction of NEVER. 

To NEESE, [neeze] v. u. [ne/e, Sax. ] to 
diſcharge breath violently, and by a convulſive 
motion, througli the noſe. 

NEFA'RIOUS, a. [ nefarius, Lat. ] exceſ- 
fively wicked. In Law, unlawful. | 

NEGA'/TION, / | negatio, Lat.] denial, op- 
poſed to affirmation, or afſent. Refuſal, op- 
poſed to conſent. The abſence of that which 
does not naturally belong to the thing we are 
ſpeaking of, or which has no right, obligation, 
or neceſſity to be preſent with it. | 

NE/GATIVE, @. [negativus, Lat.] deny- 
ing, oppoſed to affirming, Implying the ab- 
ſence of ſomething ; having the power to with- 
hold, though not to compel, 

NE'GATIVE, /. a propoſition by which 
ſomething is denied. In Grammar, a particle 
made uſe of to imply denial ; as, vor. 

NE/GATIVELY, ad. with denial; in the 
form of a denial: | 

To NEGLE'/CT, v. a. [regligo, Lat.] te 
omit by careleſſneſs; to refuſe ; to treat with 


ſcornful heedleſſneſs; to poſtpone ſome tut 
that ſhould be dane. 8 | 


4 


NEG. 


NEE'DLE, . {ned!, Sax. ] a ſmall lender 
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and by the Atlantic Ocean on the welt, 


NE I 
NEGLECT, /. inattention ; careleſs treat- 
ment, or ſcorntul heedleſſneſs; omiſſion of 
ſomething which ought to be done. 
NEGLE'CTER, /. one who wilfully, 
ſcornſully, or hredleſsly omits doing ſomething 
which he oig ht to do. | 


NEGLE'/CTFUL, @. heedleſs ; omitting | , 


through ſcorn, heedleſſneſs, or inattention. 

NEGLE'CTFULLY, ad. fo as to omit ſome 
duty for want of attention or caution ; treating 
in a cold and indifferent manner. 


NE'GLIG ENCE, /. [ negligentia, Lat.] che miles N. W. of Rupertfort, and 250 S. E. of 


habit of omitting ſome duty by heedleſſneſs, or 
want of atteution ; want of care or caution. 
NE'GLIGENT, a. [ negiigens, Lat.] care- 
leſs 3 heedleſs; ina tteutive; ſcornfully regard- 
b.. 
NE/GLIGENTLY, ad. in a careleſs, heed- 
leſs, or unexact manner. 
To NEGO'TIATE, [negifbiate] v. u. [n6- 
gocier, Fr.] to carry on the trade of a mer- 
chant ; to traffic ; to enter into treaty with a 


foreign ſtate; to paſs a bill or draught for mo- forget, all their pains and grief. 


ney. 

"N EGOTIA'TION, [ nego/bid/bon] f. a 
treaty of buſineſs; a treaty with a toreignitate. 

NEGOTIA'TOR, | nege/biater JI. | negotia- 
teur, Fr.] one employed to treat with others; 
one that tranſmits or pays away bills drawn on 
foreigners. | 

- NEGO'TIATING, [negifhiating] part. 
employed in treating with others ; patting bills 
drawn on foreigners, 

NE'/GRO, /. [Span.] a black. 

NE/GROLAND, or NIGRI TIA, a coun- 
try of Africa, which lies between 18 deg. weſt, 
and 15 deg, eaſt longitu de, and between 10 deg. 
and 20 deg. of north latitude, the great river 


Niger running through it. It is bounded by 
Zaara, or the Deſart, on the north; by unknown | 
- countries on the eaſt; by Guinea on the ſouth; | 


To NEIGH, [ pron. ney] v. u. [ bnagan, 
Sax. ] to make a noiſe like a horſe or mare. 

NEIGH, {zey] /. the noiſe made by a 
horſe. 

- NEV/GHBOUR, {pronounced »#ybur] . 
[nehgebur, Sax. ] one who lives near to another; 
one tamiliar to another; any thing ſituated near 
or next to another; intimate; confidant, In 
Divinity, one partaking of the ſame nature, 
and therefore entitled to good offices. 

NEI'GHBOURHOOD, LEH, . 
Cvelgeburbade, Sax. ] a place fituated near ano- 
ther ; the ſtate of being near to each other; 
thoſe that live near one another. 

NEI'GHBOURLY, Cc ν , ad. in the 
manner of a neighbour; in a locial and civil 


manner. 


NEI'THER, con, [ſometimes pronounced | and feeding her young in; any place 1 
ther, and by others ether, nawther, Sax. ] animals are produced; the young of a neſt. 4 
not either. When uſed in the firſt branch of a 
negative ſentence, it is anſwered by zor. —, 


« Fight neitber with ſmall ror great. 1 Kings 
| xvii. gr.” Sometimes it is uſed as the ſecond 


branch of a negative ſentence 3 as, Ye ſhall 
got eat of it, neither ſhall ye touch it.“ 


NES + 
Gen. iii. g. Sometimes it follows. a: 


at the end of a ſentence, and often, though 4 


grammatically, yet emphatically after another 
9 Men come not to the Knowledge, 
* till they come to the uſe of reaſon 
„ neither. Locke. oy 
NEI/THER, pron. not either; not one 
the other; not this nor that. s | 55 
N E' LSON, an Engliſh ſettlement in N. 
America, on the W. fide of Hudſon's Bay, 
teated on the mouth of the river Nelſon, 650 


Churchill:fort, It belongs to the Hudfor's 
Fr. Long. 91. 5. W. lat. 57.26 


NE'OTS, ST. a town of Huntingdonſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is 19 miles 
W. N. W. of Cambridge, and 554 N. N. W. 
of London. | 

NE/PEN'CHE, /. [v3 and eri»og, Gr.] ig 
Antiquity, a magic potion or opiate, which 
rendered perſons inſenſible to, or made then 


NE/PHEW, | nevew]| /. [ neven, Fr. 
brother or raw ray 141 : 50 f 

NEPHRI/TIC, | zefritic] a. [nephritigu, 
Fr.] belonging to the kidnies, reins, or vellcls 
that copvey the urine ; troubled with the ſtone; 
good againſt the gravel and ſtone. 

NE/POTISM, J. { nepotifmus, Lat.] ford- 
neſs for nephews. 

NERVE, /. [zervus, Lat.] in Anatory,a 


round, white, long body, like a cord, comme! 


of ſeyeral threads or fibres, deriving its ua 
from the brain or ſpinal marrow, and did. 
buted through all parts of the body, ſerving u 
the organ of ſenſation or motion, and ſuppoled 
by ſome anatomiſts to contain a juicgygalledthe 
animal Ipirits, or ſome electrical uid, by. 
means ot which the impreſſion of object ; 
conveyed inſtantaneouſly to the brain, or tht 
ſoul reſident therein. A ſinew or tendon, In 
Poetry, any thing which gives: ſtrength, or is 
eſſential. ; 

NE/RVELESS, a, faint ; without ſtrength; 
weak. X 

NE/RVOUS, a. { nerveſus, Lat.] well-ſtruny 
ſtrong; vigorous; relating to the nerves; 
having its ſeat in the nerves. Having weak 


or diſordered nerves, in medical cant. 


NESS, a termination, added to an adjed'v 
by means of which it is changed to @ fubtar- 
tive, ſignifying tate or quality in the abfrad. 
Thus good is changed into gecdneſs, Wen 
uſed at the ends of the names of places, it 18 
derived from xeſe, Sax. a noſe, promontory 
headland ; as, {roverneſs. 

NEST, J. Ce, Sax. ] a bed or repolitat) 


formed by a bird or foyl, for laying» * 


receptacle, or place of reſidence. 4 nef of 
rogues. A collection of drawers, boxes, ® 
pockets, that communicate with other, of 
belong to the ſame frame. 

ro NEST, v. a. to build neſts. 2 
To NE'STLE, v. . $0 ſetde, bare | 
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NEUTER, 


A 

ne cloſe and ſnug like birds in a neſt. Active not engaged in or taking part with either ſide. 

Is, to houſe, as in a neſt ; to cheriſh, as a bird| In Grammar, Applied to a noun which implies 

4 her young in a neſt. She like his mo- no ſex ; applied to a verb, that which ſignifies 

u ther ve er him.“ Chapman. ; neither action nor paſſion, but ſome ſtate or 

NET, / [ net, Sax. ] a texture wovenor knit | condition of being; as, 7 fit. 

with large interitices, or meſhes, uſed as a ſnare] N EU"TER, 7. one indifferent, or not en- 

for birds, fiſhe3, c. gaged in any party. Met] 1 
NETHER, a. [neother, Sax. ] lower, op- NEU'TRAL, a. [ reutral, Fr. ] indifferent; 

poſed to upper ; ſituated in a lower place, or in not acting; not engaged on either ſide; neither 

the infernal regions. good nor bad. In Medicine, neither acid nor 
NE'THER LANDS, anciently called Bel-| alkaline. ö 

bia, but ſince denominated Low-Counttwes, er NEUTRAL, . one who does not act or 

Netherlands, trom their low ſituation, ase n engage on either ſide. 8 : 

ated between 2 and 7 deg. of E. long. and be- NEUT RA'LITY, J. a ſtate of indifference, |. 

tween 50 deg. and 33 deg. 30 min. of N. lat. of neither friendſhip nor hoſtility ; a ſtate be- 


en and are bounded by the German ſea on the N. tween good and evil. : YE 
mu Germany on the E. by Lorrain and France on NEU'TRAL LY, ad. in an indifferent man- 
if the S. and by another part of France, and the] ner; on neither fide. | 

Britiſh ſeas on the W. They conſiſt of 17 pro-| NEW, a. [ eow, Sax. ] lately made or had; 
in vinces ; 10 of which are called the Auſtrian freſh ; not uſed ; modern; having the effect of 
ich and French Netherlands, and the other 7 the | novelty ; not accuſtomed or familiar; renewed 
em United Provinces. a 


or repaired, ſo as to recover its firſt ſtate; freſh 
NETHERMOST, a. [ the ſuperlative of after any ceflation or impediment; of no an- 
wether] loweſt; below any thing that it is| cient extraction. Generally applied to things, 
compired with. fin the fame ſenſe as young. is to perfons. In 

NETTING, FL. a piece of net-work. compoſition, it ſignifies newly, or lately. — 
NETTLE, / | netel, Sax. ] a ſtinging herb. The zew-heal'd wound.“ Shak, 
To NE'TTLE, v. 4. to Ling, irritate, or |. NE/WARK. .4p0x Trent, a town of Notting- 


provoke. hamſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, — 

fords NET.WORK, F. the work with whicha|lt is 124 miles N. by W. of London. It 
net is made; any thing made with interſtices|ſends two members to parliament. | 

vih reſembling the meſhes of a net. NE'WBOROUGH, a town of N. Wales, 

wel NE'VER, ad. | nefre, Sax. ] at no time, ei- in the Iſle of :\ngleſea, with a market on Tueſ- 

of ther paſt, preſent, or to come; in no degree. days. It is ſeated on the river Brant, and is 

diä « V-ver the worſe.” None, or not a ſingle 2375 miles N. W. of London. 

ing v one, © He anſwered him zever a ,ord.“ Matt.“ NEW-BRI'TAIN. See BZITAIN. 

ppoſed xxvii. 14. Johnſon obſerves that this word is| N E'WBURY, a town in Berkſhire, with a 

ledthe vel in a form of ſpeech, which though handed | market on Thurſdays. IE was built out of a 

d, by. Gown by the beſt writers, and but lately cen- Roman town called Spinæ, now a village ad- 

jech 0 ſured, is juſtly reckoned a foleciſm; as in, joining. It is 56 miles W. of London. 

or 1 


„ e is miſtaken, though never ſo wiſe 3! — NEWCA'/STLE, a town of Carmarthen. 


on. I wich ſhould properly be expreſſed, ** He is ſhire, in S. Wales, with a market on Fridays. 
h, 08 l * miſtaken, though ever to wife.** Or elſe by It is 219 miles W. N. W. of London. 

ſupplving the ellipſis, thus : “ He is miltaken, } NEWCA'STLE zpen Tyne, over which ri- 
enge; though there ever was a perſon ſo wiſe." | ver, yielding excellent ſalmon, was a bridge of 

In this ſenſe, it ſhould be remarked, it al- | ſeven wide arches, with houſes on it, till ruined 
1-ftrung; ways includes a compariſon, and is followed by] by a flood in 1771. It is a mayor-town, and 
nere! . the capital of Northumberland. It has a good 
ing weak NE'VERTHELESS, ad. notwithſtanding. | quay between the town-wall and the river, and 


NE'VIiN, or NE'WIN, a town of N. Wales, | a vaſt trade in coals ſent to London, and other 


adjef'Vts in Carnarvonſhire. It has a ſmali market on parts; as alſo in making of glaſs bottles, ſalt, 
a ſubſtan Saturdays, and is 2493 miles N. W. of Lon- and excellent ale, with hardware and wrought 
> abfirat, don, 1 1 iron; beſides no contemptible foreign traffic. — 
;, Wien NEVIS, an iſland of America, and one of The river, all the way from Shields to New- 
laces, the Caribdees, divided from the E. end of St. caſtle, (7 miles) has a wide and ſafe channel, 


| Chriſtopher's by a narrow channel. Here are ;and the tide flows ſtrongly up far beyond the 
: Iprings of freſh water and a hot bath, much of }town. The corporation ſends two members to, 
tary tne lame nature as thoſe of Bath in England. parliament ; and lies 6g miles from Berwick, 
It is a ſmall iſland, but very fruitiu!, and a'co-[and 2714 from London. Its markets are on 
loony of the Englim. Long. 62 deg. W. lat. Tueſdays and Saturdays. 
17 dep, go min. N. a — NEW CASTLE umder Line, A mayor- ho- 
NEU EO LOGY, I. Led and Noe, Gr. ] rough of Staffordſhire, 12 miles from Stafford, 
a celcriprien of, or diſcourſe congerning, the and 1484 from London. It returns two mem- 
TT n 8 bers to parliament, and has a market on Mon- 
EURO TOM, |. Css and v, Gr.] | gays. 
we anatomy of the nerves. + | "NE/W.ENGLANTDL See EnoLAND. - 
SLUTER, a \ nexcery, Lat.] indifferent; | NEWENT, a town of Glouceſterſhire, with 
4 a market 
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' Ket on Thurſdays. 


NEW 
a market on Fridays. It is 114 miles W. 
N. W. of London. g 55 

NE'WEL, /. the compaſs round which a 
ſtair-caſe is carried. 

NEWFA'NGLED, 4. formed with a vain 
love of novelty.- 

NEWFANGLEDNESS, or NEW. 
FA'NGLENESS, /. a vain or fooliſh love of 
novelty. 

NEWFO'REST, a part of Hampſhire, ly- 
Ing on the Engliſh channel, oppolite to the 
Iſle of Wight; now appropriated by act of 
parliament for the production of oaks, to be 
employed in building the royal navy. 

NEW FOUNDLAND, a triangular ifland 
on the eaſtern coaſt of N. America, remark- 
able for. its cod-tiſhing, between 47 and 32 
degrees of N. latitude. It is bounded by the 
narrow Straits of Belliſle on the North; by 
the Atlantic Ocean on the Eaſt and South; 


and the Bay of St. Laurence on the Weſt. It 


is 350 miles in length from N. to S. and 200 
in breadth, at the baſe, from E. to W. There 
is great plenty of veniſon, fiſh, and fowls, but 
very little corn, fruit, or cattle; upon which ac- 
count the inhabitants have not only their cloaths 
and furniture, but proviſions, from England. 

NEWHA/VEN, a town of Suflex, whoſe 
market is diſuſed. It is 56 miles S. of 
London. 

NEWIN. See Nevin. 

NE'WLY, ad. lately ; not long ago. | 

NEWMA'RKET, a town pactly in Cam- 
bridgeſhire and partly in Suffolk, with a mar- 
It is chiefly noted for its 
horſe-races. It is 604 miles N. by E. of 
London. 

NEW MARKET. a ſmall town of Flint- 
ſhire in N. Wales, 4 miles N. E. of St. Aſaph, 
and 206 N. W. of London. 

NEWN, a town in Montgomeryſhire, N. 
Wales. See New TON. 

NE'WNESS, /. freſhneſs ; the quality of 
being lately made, diſcovered, or poſſeſſed. 

NE/WNHAM, a town in Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Fridays. It is 112 miles 
WN. W. of Londen. e 

NEW PORT, a town of Hampſhire, in the 
Iſle of Wight, with two markets, on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays. It is g miles S. W, 
of London. 5 | 

NE'WPORT, a town in Shropſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays. It is 140 miles N. W. 
of London. 

NE/WPORT, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is 1524 miles 
W. by N. of London. 

NE/WPORT, a town of Pembrokeſhire, 


in S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays. It 


is 2353 miles W. N. W. of London. 


NE'WPORT, a town of Cornwall, whoſe 
market is diſuſed ; but ſends two members to 
188 It is 214 miles W by S. of 


ndon. 


| NEWS, /. [Without a fingular} freſh ae; 
count of ſamething; ſomething not heard be. 
fore ; papers which give an account of the 
tranſactions of the preſent times, both at home 
and abroad. | 
NE/WSMONGER, /. one who deals in 
news- papers; one who makes it his bufineſs to 
hear and tell news. | 
NEWT, / [Sax. ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from an evet, ] a newt ;'a ſmall lizard, The 
are ſuppoſed to be appropriated ſome to the 
land, and ſome to the water. 


market on Saturdays. It is 1894 miles N. W. 
of London. : | 
NE'W'TON, (alias NEWN,) a town of 
Montgomeryſhire, in N. Wales, with a mar. 
ket on Saturdays. Itis 169 miles W, N, W, 
of London. - 

NE'WTON, a town of Hampſhire, in the 
Ille of Wight, whoſe market is diſuſed, It is 
g3 miles W. by S. of London. 
NE'WTON-A/BBOT, a town in Deron- 
ſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays, Diſtant 
from London 1864 miles. 

NE'YLAN D, or NA'YLAND, a town in 
Suffolk, with a market on Fridays, It is 57 
miles N. E. of London, 

{ NEXT, a. [the ſuperlative of near, ne 
Sax. ] neareſt, applied to place. Immediatly 
ſucceeding, applied to order. Neareſt indegre. 
NEXT, ad. at the time or turn immed 
ately ſucceeding. 

NIAS, /. [niais, Fr. ] ſimple, filly, fooliſh, 
NIB, /. the bill or beak of a bird; tit 
point of any thing, as that of a pen. 

To NIB, v. a. to cut the point of a pen. 
NI/BBED, a. having a point; having 
point cut. | 


time ; to eat ſlowly ; to bite as a fiſh does a 
bait. Neuterly, to bite at. Figuratively, to 
carp at or find fault with. _ - : 
NI'BBLER, /. one that bites by little ata 
time. 

NICE, a. [»eſe, Sax.] aceurate in judg- 
ment to minute exactneſs and culpable delia- 
ey; delicate; ſcrupulouſly cautious ; ſqueam - 
iſh ; refined. : 
NI'CELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as diſco- 
vers the greateſt accuracy, delicateneſs, 
the moſt ſcrupulous exactneſs. 3 

' NI'CENESS, /. the quality of being mi- 
nutely exact, ſuperfluouſly delicate, and ex- 
ceſſively ſcrupulous; 

' NI'CETY, /. minute accuracy of thought 
or performance ; ſqueamiſhneſs ; minute od. 
ſervance, or critical exactneſs ; delicate 
cautious treatment; effeminacy. In the plu- 
ral, dainties or delicacies in eating. . 

NICHE, / [Fr.] a hollow in which 3 
ſtatue may be placed. 10 
NICK, /. [niche, Teut.] that exact pon 
of time in which a thing is moſt proper or 


N E'WPORT-PA/GNEL, a town of Buck. convenient to be done; a notch cut in any 


inghamſhire, with a market on Saturdays. 


{thing ; a lucky caſt; a ſcore or reckoning- 


It is 51 miles N. N. W. ef London. 


To NICK, v. 6. to hit; to wach Bt: 


NE'WTON, a town in Lancaſhire, with z 


To NI/BBLE, v. a. to bite by little at 


Rute; as, ni: 
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NIG NIN | HA 
ny; w perform at that point of time, which]! NFGHTINGALE, /. {from abe and ga- 1 
. is mott proper and convenient ; to cut in nicks | lan, Sax. ] a ſmall bird that ſings in the night, . 
— or nolches; to ſuit like tallies cut in notches; and remarkable for its melody. A word of (I 
10 to defeat or cozen ; to diſappoint by ſome trick. endearment. | | 38 
ie NI/CKNAME, / a name given a perſon} NFGHTLY, ad. in the night; by night; BY 
: or body of men in ſeoff and contempt. every night. | 8h 
in To NI CKNAME, v. à, to call by ſome] NI/GHTLY, a. done, or acting by night. it 
* roachfu] name. | | NI/GHTMAN, /, one who cleanſes jakes, Int 
To NIC TAT E, v. n. [ ni&o, Lat.] to wink. or carries away their ordure by night. EY 
ed NI'DGET, / { niding, Sax. ] a term with“ NI'GHTMARE, /. See Maxx and Ine | Ll 
ef which a perſon was formerly branded, who cuzus. | 1 
the dd not repair to the royal ſtandard in times of NI'GHT-PIECE, / a picture ſo coloured 1 
danger ; a coward.  _ |as ta be ſuppoſed to be ſeen by candle light, 159 
ha NIDIFICA'TION, /. [nidificatio, Lat.] not by day light; a deſcription of ſome ſcene 7% 
W. the a& of building neſts. in the night. ; WV 
NIDORO'SITY, / belching, attended with | NI'GHTRAIL, / [night and reg}, Sax. ] a 9 
oi the taſte of undigeſted roaſt- meat. cover thrown over the dreſs by night to keep 4 
are NI'DOROUS, a. [ from ider, Lat.] reſem- | it clean. | | | " 
W. bling the ſmell or taſte of roaſted fat. NVGHTRULE, J. a tumult in the night. 1 
NIDULA'TION, /, [from nidulor, Lat. ] | ** What zight-rule now. Shak. 1 
the the time of remaining in the neſt, NI/GHTSHADE, /. [ih ſeada, Sax. ] a © hs 
It U NIECE [pronounced neece] J. [Fr.] the plant of two kinds, one called the common, + 
daughter of a brother or ſiſter. and the other deadly nightſhade. 55 
__ NI'GGARD, /. [ ninger, 11. ] a perſon who] NI/GHTSHINING, a. glittering or ſhin- 1 
ſtant gives or ſpends little, or with anwillingneſs. ing by night. - 
: NI'GGARD, a. ſordid, ayaricious, parſi-| NI'GHT-WALKER, F. one who roves in 1 
YM monious, ſparing. 9 the night upon ill defigns; a proſtitute. | 1 
1 57 NI'GGARDISH, a. ſomewhat inclined to] NI/GHTWARD, a. approaching towards = 
avarice, or parſimony, night, , TY 
, NI'GGARDLY, à. avaricious; ſparing; NI'GHTWATCH, F. a part or time of 1 | N 
ny mary. night diſtinguiſhed by a change of the watch. bf 
Xo NI/GGARDLY, ad. in a ſparing or grudg-] NIHTLITY, / [2ih//ire, Fr.] nothingneſs ; 1 
med Ing manner. / | [the ſtate or quality of being nothing. p ( | 
| NI'GGARDNESS, J. avarice, To NILL, v. a. [rillan, Sax. | to reject; 1 
oli, MoH, [the gh in this word and its fol- to refuſe. . 
3 the lowing derivatives is mute in pronunciation; To NIM, v. a. Inemen, Belg. ] to take. In El 
25, "1, nilp, &c. | prep. [ nyb, Sax. ] not far cant language, to ſteal, rag _ 
pen. from, Sv NON. I will leave it to the deciſion] NUMBLE, a. {riman, Sax.] moving or | 
ung ils of the curious, whether or no the word zear is acting with quiekneſs or ſwiftneſs. 
FR dat a corruption of 27igher, the comparative off NI'MBLENESS, /. the quality of acting 
e N nigh. Be this as it may, near, in my opinion, ſor moving with ſwiftneſs or quickneſs. | 
does 4 implies a leſs diſtance than ig. Thus II NIV/MBLEWITTED, 4. too quick in diſ- 
ely, to ſhould ſay, when we come nigb to ſuch a playing one's own wit and eloquence. 
Place, we ſhall be near home; the nigher the} NI/MBLY, ad. in a quick, ſwift, or aC« 
ale at a enemy, the nearer the danger. As a farther |tive manner. | 
' r0-f of this, ſpeaking of the cloſe” tyes off NI'MMER, / [See NI M. ] a thief. 
1 judge Kindred, we uſe the word wear, in preference] NINCOMPOOP, /. [a corruption of the 
cowl bo that of igh, as implying a leſs diftance, | Lat. un compos] a foot or filly perſon. 
queam- br greater degree of conſanguinity between the | NINE, /. { nin, Goth. ] a number conſiſting 
: o perſons, Thus, my. brother's child is my of one more than eight, or one leſs than ten. % 
5 diſco- fear relation, or is nearly related to me. NI'NEFOLD, J nine times. 5 40 
eſs, and NICH, ad. at no great diſtance; a place] NI'NE-PINS, /. a play wherein nine pieces | 
2 2 tar off, of wood are ſet in a ſquare in three rows, and 
eing Mie | NIGH, a. near, at no great diſtance. Al- |knocked down with a bowl. s | 
and ei- ped cloſely by blood, applied to kindred. ' NI'NETEEN, 4. a number conſiſting of 
ak GHLY, ad. nearly. nine and ten added together. ' 
thought . NIGHT, [this word and its following com- NI'NETEENTH, 4. next to the eigh- 
nute ob- 4 hes and derivatives is pron. with the gh|teenth, or eighteen beyond the firſt. 
cate 20d ue; as, 1%, nity, ntingale, &c. ] . Inibt,, NUNETY, / nine times ten. 
the plu · der. the time when the ſun is below our ho- NI'NTH), @a. an ordinal, implying that a 
: 23). Much uſed in compoſition. _ thing 1s the next in rank, order, or. number 
which * WW [0-NI'GHT, ag. this night. beyond the eighth. : 
% GHTED, a. blind. “ His nighted life.” | NI/NETIETH, @. the ordinal of ninety, 
tract poin * N Caſt thy vigbted colour or the tenth nine times told. 
nue NI NN V, Y Linno, Span. Ja fool or ſimple- 
© TFOUNDERED, a. diſtreſſed for ton. - 
knowing the way. in the night, NI/NNYHAMMER,F{ a fimpletop or fas), 
2885 | 2 2 To NIP, 
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- ſtance, of an acrid, bitteriſh taſte, impreſſing 


44 ſhall combat. Nod, let the Grecian powers. 


s 
- To NIP, v. a. [xijpen, Belg.] to pinch off | 
with the nails; to bite off with the teeth; to 
cut off by flight means; to blaſt ; to pinch. 

NIP, /. a pinch with the nails or teeth; a 
ſmall cut; a blaſt, | 

NI'PPERS, /. an inftrument to cut the 
nails with, ſomewhat reſembling pincers. 
- NI'PPLE, /. [nypele, Sax. ] the teat, which 
infants, &c. take into their mouths when 
fucking. _ | 

NI'SIPRI'US, [Lat.] a judicial writ, fo 
called from the firit words in it;. N, apud 
* alem locum prius venerint, i. e. unleſz the 
« juſtices, to take the aſſizes, come to ſuch a 
6 place before that day; by means of which 
all eaſy pleas may be tried in the country, be- 
fore juſtices of aſſize: it is directed to the 
ſheriff to cauſe men to be impannelled to de- 
termine the cauſe; there, in order to eaſe the 
county, by ſaving the parties, jurors, and 
witneſſes, the charge and trouble of attending 
at Weſtminſter. 8 

NIT, /. [hritu, Sax. ] the egg of a louſe or 
ſmall animal. * 

NI/TENCY, /. [nitentia, Lat.] luſtre; 
clear brightneſs; endeavour ; ſpring to expand 
itſelf ; “ Nitency to fly wider open. Boyle. 

- NVUTHSDALE, a diſtrict of the county of 
Dumfries in Scotland. 
NIUTID, a. { nitidus, Lat.] bright; ſhin- 
ing. A clean and mid yellow.” Beyle. 
NITRE, [ xiter | JS. | virper, Gr. ] a cryſtal- 
line, i:lucid, and ſomewhat whitiſh ſub- 


| 


the ſenſation of a remarkable coldnels upon 
the tongue, and properly called falt-petre 
Though, by means of fire. it affords an acid 
ſpirit, yet in its crude ſtate it contains no aci- 
dity at all. The earth from which it is made, 
in Perſia and the Eaſt-Indies, is a kind of 
yellowiſh marl, fovnd in the bare cliffs on the 
ſides of hills expoſed to the northern and eaſt- 
ern winds, 
NI'TROUS, a. { nitreux, Fr.] impregnated 
with nitre ; conſiſting of nitre. . 
NI'TRY, 4. impregnated with or confiſting 
of nitre. 
NI/TTY, a. abounding in nits, or the eggs 
of lice, Se. 
NO, ad. Tua, Sax.] a word uſed to ſignify 
denial, refuſal, and reſolution not to do or 
conſent. Sometimes it is uſed to confirm a 
former negative. Never more this hand 


Dryden. Sometimes it ſtrengthens a negative 
tit follows it. Ne, not the bow which ſo 
„ adorns the ſkies. Haller. In a period 
which conſiſts of ſeveral negative ſentences, it 


WOG. 


to make noble; to ennoblee. 
NOBILITY, / [obilitas, Lat.) G 
and dignity of family ; the chief perſons mp 
kingdom, or thoſe who, by their honours and 
titles, are exalted above the common; diz. 
nity 5 8 pep . 

NO'BLE, a: nobilis, Lat. } of an anci 
and ſplendid family ; on. to 5 
age; great; worthy; illuſtrious; exalted - 
elevated; ſublime ; magnificent; ſtately; 
pompous, or becoming à nobleman. « 
* noble parade,”  Figuratively, free gere. 
rous ; hberal. 
NO'BLE, J. a peer, or one of high rank, 
In Coinage, a piece of money valued at fi 
ſhillings and eight pence. 75 
NO BLEMAN, F. one who by birth, office, 
or patent, is above a commoner. 
NO'BLENESS, J. the quality which de- 
nominates any thing or perſon great, worthy, 
generous, magnanimous, or above the vulgu ; 
ſplendor of deſcent or pedigree. | 
NOBLE'SS, J. | no6/effe, Fr.] nobility; the 
collective body of nobles or noblemen, 
NO'BLY, ad. of an ancient family, 2. 
plied to deſcent; in a manner worthy of 
perſon of ancient birth, high office, and lofy 
ſentiments; in a grand, magnificent, and 
ſplendid manner, | | 
- NO'BODY, / not any one; no one, 

NO CENT. a. | nocens, Lat.] guilty; ei. 
minal ; hurtful z miſchievous. 
NOCTAMBULO, /. one who wk in 
the night in his ſleep. 

NOCTI'L1AL, a. [ox and dies, Lat.) on- 
taining or contiiting of a night and a day. 
NOCTUARY, / {from nox, Lat.] an - 
count ot what paſſes by night. 
NO C TURN. / { no&urnus, Lat.] an off 
of devotion performed in the night, - 
NOCTU'RNAL, 4. {nodurnu, It.) 
nightly ; in the night, 

NOCTU'RNAL, /, an inftrument by which 
obſervations are made in the night, 

To NOD, . u. [ nod, Brit.] to decline a 
bend down the head, with a quick motion; v 
make a ſhort or flight bow; to bend down» 
wards by a quick motion; to give a fig If 
bendin?s the head downwards; to be drow!y. 

NOD, J. a quick motion of the head dont. 
wards, A motion made with the head 3:4 
fign, or to ſhew aſſent; the motion of tht 
head in drowſineſs; a ſlight bow. 

NO DD ER, J. one who makes nods. 
NO DLE, J. { ons, Sax. ] the head, uſed 
an contempt. g 
NO DDV. / [raudin, Fr.] a fool, an ider 
NODE, /. { nodus, Lat.] a knot; a Krob! 


is placed in the firft, and is anſwered by ner 
in the following ones; as, No, I will not; 
« or am I able, if 1 would.“ 


NO, a. not any; none. It generally is 


a ſwelling on a bone. In Aſtronomy, applicd 

to the two points wherein the orbit ol the 

moon interſects the ecliptic, 
NODO'SITY, . {ncdefitas, Lat.] a can. 


placed in the firft ſentence of a negative pe-{plication, or tomething in the nature of a kno 


riod, and anſwered by or in the lubſequeut ä 
« No man, ner woman, ner child, uli of knots. 


ſentences. 


NO'DOUS, a. L, Lat.] knotty, ® 


„% Hor beaſt. 


Te NOBTLTTA TE, , 4. [nebilite, Lat.] 


NODULE, / Tmedulus, — a ſmall koet 


W 5 7 
NC'GGIN, / [n«/fel, Teut. 1080 


NO] 
withou 
NOI 
ſound; 
NOT 
wholeſo 
NOI 
fteam, a 
NOI 
ſioning 
NO“ 
touch n 


by up In 
NOL 
reſuſing 
NOI/ 
Tous. 
NOL 
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fate or 
which cc 
NOM 
calls perſ 
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or things 
NO'M 
ring to 1 
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NO'M 
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ſet down, 
NOMI 
act of me 
pointing | 
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Grammar 
declineabl 
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and is call 
contradiſti 
odlique or 
NON, 
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not joines 
NON. 
all the tin 
of one an 


is all the 


NON NON 
' NOISE, [neize] /. [oiſe, Fr.] any kind of] ſons there are four different kinds; an ideot, a 
found, generally applied to that made by brutes madman, a lunatic who has lucid intervals, and 
or inanimate bodies, and implying exceſſive |a drunkard, who deprives himſelf of reaſon by 
loudneſs; an outcry, clamor, or boaſting and| his own act and deed, In all theſe caſes, ex- 
impertinent talk. 3 982 cept the laſt, one that is a compos mentis ſhall 
To NOISE, [noize] v. u. to ſound loud, or not loſe his life for felony or murder ; but the 
ſo as to be heard at a great diſtance. Actively, drunkard can have no indulgence . on the ac- 
to ſpread by rumour, or report, generally fol- count of the loſs of his reaſon; for in the eye BH 
lowed by abroad. IF of the law, his drunkenneſs does not extenuate, 1 
NOISE FUL, [noizeful} a. loud. but ageravate his offence. | 1 
NOI'SELESS, [| neizeleſs] a. filent, or NONCONFO/RMIST, /. one who refuſes, m1 
without ſound. | to join in the eſtabliſhed worſhip, _ ja 
NOI'SINESS, [noizinefs] /. loudneſs off NONCONFO/RMITY, . the act of re- '* | 
ſound; loud clamour by importunity. fuſing compliance; refuſal to conform to the 1 4 
NOT SOME, a. 2 Ital.] noxious; un-| forms uſed in the eſtabliſned worſhip. PE, 128 
wholeſome ; offenſive; diſguſting. _ | NONE, a. [ ne ane, Sax. ] not one or any; 74" 
NOVSOMELY, ad. with ſuch a ſtench or no. Tis none other. Nothing. 1 
ſteam, as is offenſive and unwholeſome. NON-E/NTITY, J, non-exiſtence; a thing 1 
NOI'SOMENESS, F. the quality of occa - that does not exiſt. | | 1 
fioning diſguſt. NON-EXI'STENCE, / the ſtate of not 1 
NO'LI ME TA'NGERE, [Lat. do not exiſting; a thing without ex iſtence. Wi 
touch me] a cancerous ſwelling: exaſperated] NONJU'RING, a. belonging to thoſe En- 1 þ 
by applications ; a plant of the ſenfitive kind. gliſ who will not ſwear allegiance to the Ha- | 
NOLVTION, /. [ zelitie, Lat.] the act of noverian family. | . Witt! 
reluſing or rejecting, oppoſed to volition. NONJU'ROR, J. [Lat. ] one who imagines 
NOLV'SY, 5 a. ſounding loud; clamo- that James II. was unjuſtly depoſed, and there - 140 
Tous. fore refuſes to ſwear allegiance to any of the 579 
NOLL, /. | hol, Sax. ] a head. family which have ſucceeded himin the Engliſh Hl | 
NO'MANCY, / the art of foreteiling che throne. | i 
ſue or fortune of a perſon from the letters] NONNA'TURALS, // [ without a ſingu- i 
which compoſe his name. lar] ſuch things as being neither naturally 
NOMENCLA'TOR, F. [Lat.] ene who conſtitutive, nor deſtructive, do notwith- 
calls perſons or things by their proper names. | ſtanding both preſerve and deſtroy in certain 
NOMENCLA'TURE, /, [ nomenclatura,| circumitances : theſe phyſicians call the airs 
Lat.] the act of telling the names of perſons} meat and drink, feep and watching, motion and 
or things: a vocabulary, or dictionary. refl, retention and excretion, and the paſſions ef 
NO'MINAL, a. [neminalis, Lat.] refer-| the mind. 
ring to names rather than things; not real;; NONPARE'IL, /. [Fr.] matchleſs excel- 
merely titular. | lence, A kindof apple. 
NO'MINALLY, ad. by name; with re-| NO'NPLUS, /. a ſtate of perplexity, in 
ſpect to its name; titularly. ; . | which a perſon cannot either do or ſay more. 
Tv NO'MINATE, v. a. Lnamino, Lat.] to] To NO/NPLUS, v. a. to confound or per- 
name; to mention by name; to entitle ; to|plex ſo that the mind is at a ſtand, and cannot 
ſet down, or appoint by name. proceed, and the perſon cannot either ſpeak or 
NOMINA'TION, V. [ nomination, Fr.] the| do any more. f 


2 of mentioning by name; the power of ap-“ NONRE'SIDENCE, / the act of not re- 


pointing by name. | | fiding on an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 
a figs dj NO'MINATIVE, /. [ nominativus, Lat.] inf NONRE'SIDENT, /. one who neglects to 
drowl}. Grammar, the firſt caſe of all nouns that are live in his pariſh, applied to clergymen. | 
ead don ceclineable, from whence all the other caſes are} NONRESI/STANCE, /. the principle of 
head 254 derived; it is- placed before a verb perſonal, | not oppoſing the king in any caſe. . 
jon of 1ht aad is called by grammarians the right caſe, in} NO'NSENSE, /. unmeaning or ungram- 
con tadiſtinction to the others, which are termed | matical language; trifles, or things of no im- 
. odlique ones. rtance. | 
head, uſcd NON, ad. an inſeparable ' particle, which} NONSE'NSICAL, a. without meaning, i 
f iznities, when joined to words, the abſence] NONSE'NSICALNESS, /. the quality of 
l, an ideo' 5 ar denial of what they would imply, if it were having no meaning. 3 
t; Foe not joined to them. | NONSOQ'LVENT, /. one who cannot pay 
0 m_ NONAGE, /. in Law, generally ſignifies his debts. 
t 0 is 


{ll the time a perſon continues under the age] NONSOLU'TION, ＋. failure of explain- 
ot one and twenty; but in a ſpecial ſenſe, it|i | 


| ng, 
at. ] 2 con. is all the time a perſon is under the age off To NO'NSUIT, v. a. to ſet aſide an action 


re of a kno! fourteen. : at law, on uccount of ſome error in the plain- 

| knotty, ® NONCE, /. [from once] purpoſe; defign. | tiff*s proceedings. | 
RE NON CO'MPOS ME/NTIS, / in Law, is| NO'NSUIT, / the dropping or renounc- 

4 3 uſed to denote. a perſon's not being of a ſound| ing of a ſuit or action, upon the diſcovery. of 
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memory and underſtanding, Of theſe per- hes > error in the plajuatff's management, 750 
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ſends 12 members to parliament. 


NOR 
his being abſent from court when called upon 
to hear the verdict, or being not ready for 
trial on the ſwearing of the jury. 

NO/ODLE, J a fool, a fimpletin, 
NOOK, /: [een hoeck, Teut. ] a corner; a 
covert made by an angle or interſection. 
NOON, / [on, Sax. ] the middle hour of 
the day; twelve; the time when the ſun is in 
the meridian. X 
NOO'N-DAY, /. mid-day. 
-NOO'N- DAY, a. about noon. 
NOO'N-TIDE,/. [zor-tide, Sax. ] mid-day. 
NOO'N. TIDE, a. about noon. \ 
NOOSE, /. a running knot, which the 
more it is drawn binds the faſter ; a ſnare. 
| To NOOSE, [LV ] v. a. to tie or catch in 
a nooſe; to entrap, or enſnare. 
NO PE, J. a bird called a bulfinch. 
NOR, conj. [n& and or, Sax. ] a particle 
# uſed in the ſecond branch of a negative propo- 
fition, In Poetry, it is ſometimes uſed in the, 
firſt branch, for neither. ** I nor love myſelf, 
nor thee.” Ben Jonſon. | 
NO'RFOLK, a maritime county, in the 
Hiſhopric of Norwich, bounded on the north 
and eaſt by the German ocean ; by Suffolk on 
the ſouth ; and by Cambridgeſhire and Lin- 
cqinſhire on the weft. It is divided into 30 
hundreds, has 33 market- towns, the city of 
Norwich its capital, and 660 pariſhes, and 


NORFOLK, a county of Virginia, in N. 
America, contiguous to Carolina. | 

NO/RREY, or NORROYY, / the title of 
the third king at arms. His juriſdicton lies 
on the north fide df the river Trent. l 

NORTH, /. [nord, Sax. ] one of the four 
eardinal points. 

NORTH, 4: ſituated to the north; north- 


ern. 

NORTHA'LLERTON, a town in York- 
ſire, which ſends two members to parliament, 
and has a market on Wedneſday. Diſtant 22g 
miles from London. | 
NORTHA/MP'FON, the ſhire town of 
Northamptonſhire, with a market on Satur- 
days. It had ſeven churches, which are now 
reduced to four; and the great one, called 
Allhallows, ftands in the middle of the town, 
and is adorned with a handſome portico. It 
was in a great meaſure deſtroyed by à fire in 
1765, but was ſoon rebuilt, with a handſome, 
ſpacious market-place ; and, in general, is a 
well-built, handſome town, where the aſſizes 
are kept, as well as the quarter-ſeflions, and 
ſends two members to parliament. It has the 
title of an earldom, a good free- ſehool, two 
alms-houſes; an infirmary, ard a gaol. It is 
66 miles N. W. by N. of London. 
NORTIIA!MPTONSHIRE, an inland 
county beunded on tlie E. by Huntingdonſnire, 
ith part of Bedfordſhire and Buckingham- 
fre, on the N. by Leiceſterſhire and Rut- 
landſhire, on the W. by Warwickſhire, and 
on the S. by Oxfordthire and Buckingham- 
ſhire, It contains 1.36 pariſhes, 13 market- 


NOR 
The principal riyers are, the Ouſe, "the Nen, 
the Wellznd, the Cherwell, and the Leary, 
It is a healthful, ſporting country, contain 
a great number of gentlemen's ſeats, and the 


ſoil is fertile in corn and gcaſs. 

NORTH-EA'ST, / [nordeft, Teut.] the 

int between the north and the eaſt, 
NO'RTHERLLY, 4a. towards the north, 
NORTHERN, a. in the north. 

NO'RTHING, J. in Navigation, the gif. 
ference of latitude which a ſhip makes in fail. 
ing towards the north. 

NORTHLE'ECH, a town in Glouceſter. 
ſhire, - diſtant from London 80 miles. lu 
market is on Wedneſdays. | 

NORTH-STAR, /. the pole-ſtar, or the 
— ſtar in the conſtellation, named the Little 

ar. 

 NORTHU'MBERLAND, a county of 
England, 74 miles in length, and 45 in 
breadth, bounded on the E. by the ocean, on 
the W. by Cumberlang and part of Scotland, 
on the S. by the county of Durham, and on 
the N. by the river Tweed, which ſeparates it 
from Scotland. It contains 460 pariſhes, 12 
market-towns, and ſends fix members to par- 
liament. The air is ſharp, and very cold in 
the winter, from the ſnow lying on the tops 
of the hills, which are at a diftance from the 
fea, But the land on the ſea-coaſt is plain 
and fruitful, and the great plenty of coals that 
this country produces is generally known, 
Newcaſtle is.the principal town. 

.NORTHU'MBERLAND, a county of N 
America, in Virginia, lying at the mouth of 
the river Potowmac. 

NO'RTHWARD, a. towards the north, 

NO'RTHWARD, or NO'RTHWARDS, 
ad, towards the north. : 


NOR'TH-WE'ST, / the point, or thumb, 


in the middle between the north and weſt, 
NORKTHWLTCH a town in Cheſhire, with 
a market on Fridays. Diſtance from London 
1724 miles. 
 NORTH-WI'ND, F. the wind that blows 
from the north, ; 
NO'RWAY, a kingdom of Europe, fitu- 


ated between 4 and go degrees eaſt longitude, | 


and between 38 and 72 degrees north lati- 
tude, bounded by the Atlantic ocean on the 
north and weſt; by Sweden, Lapland, and 
other provinces of Sweden on the eaſt; and 
by the ſea called Categate and Schagdrac on 
the ſouth. It is à cold, barren country, ſub- 
jet to Denmark. i 

NO'RWICH, the capital of Norfolk, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays. It is a very «cient place, has 19 
gates, and 36 pariſh-churches, beſides the ca- 
thedral, which is a handſome ſtructure, with 
a lotty ſteeple. It is a city and count), and 
ſeuds two members to parliament, and 1s alſo 
a bithop*s fee, where the biſhop has A palace, 
as alſo the duke of Norfolk, It is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, 12 aldermen, 2 ſhe 
riffs, and 21 common-council ; and, 


* 


wins; "and ſends 9 membecs to parliament. ak above churches, it has five diſſenting 
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meeting-houſes, - and a  Romiſh dom he | 
| has a large and flouriſhing manufactory in 


the worited way, as camblets, crapes, &c, 
for which it has a great trade, both at home 
and abroad. It is 109 miles N. E. by N. of 
London. . 
NOSE, [noze] J. [naſe, Sax. ] that part of a 
human body which is prominent in the middle 
of the face, and is the organ of ſmelling, and 
the emunctory of the brain, The end of any 
thing which is perforated or hollow. The 
« x;/e of 2 bellows,” Scent, or the power | 
of diſtinguiſhing or diſcoveting by the ſmell. 
« We are not offended with a dog for a better 
« xyſe than his maſter. Collier. To lead by 
« the noſe, ſignifies to-drag by force, alluding 
to the manner of leading a bear, by means of 
a ring fixed'to his noſe; to have ſo much in- 
fluence over a perſon as to make him do what 
you pleaſe. I thruſt one's noſe into the affairs 
of another, is to concern ourſelves with the 
affairs of others without being invited, -or to 
be officious, or a buſy body. To put one's noſe 
out of joint, is to deprive us of the affections of 
another | 


NO'SEGAY, [rizegay] . a bunch of 


flowers, 

NO'SELESS, [nozeleſs] a. without a noſe ; 
having no ſmell, 

NO'SLE, [6zz/e] {. | a diminutive of noſe] 
the extiemity of a thing which is hollow, 

NOSO'LOGY, / Lys and Avyog,Gr. ] the 
loctrine of diſeaſes, | 

NOSOPOE'/TIC, a. | vio; and Tate, Gr.] 
producing diſeaſes. 

NO'STRIL, J. Cao, IN. and ry, Sax. | 
the hollow or cavity of the noſe. 

NUSTRUM, J. [Lat. it is our own] a 
medicine not made public, with reſpect to its 
ingredients. 

NOT, ad. Ine aubt, Sax. ] a particle uſed 
in denoting denial and refuſal : in a negative 
propoſition it is placed in the firſt branch, and 
1: an{wered by nor. SyYNON. Not barely ex- 
prefles the negation : α ſtrengthens, and ſeems 
to affirm it, The firſt often denies the thing 
in pirt only, or with limitation: the ſecond 
denies it always abſolutely, wholly, and with- 
out reſerve, Thus we ſay, he has nt money; 
he has vt patience ; meaning he is not overbur- 
thened with either: but when we ſay, he has 
n money, he has xo patience, we would be un- 
ceritowl to ſay he has none at all. It is on ac- 
count of this limitation that the word not is ge- 
nerally uſed in company with thoſe words that 
mark either the degree of quality, or quantity; 
loch as, MUCH, VERY, ONE, and the like. 
There is ot, commoaly, much money to be 
found in the poſſeſſion of men of letters. The 
mor part of thoſe who frequent divine fer- 
Vice, are u, very devout. It often happens 
that he, who has ut ne fingle penny in his 
Foo bet, is much happier than many rich men. 

NOTABLE, a. {notabilis, Lat.] remark- 
le; worthy of notice, 


: NO'"TABLENESS, . the quality of deſerv- 
g notice. 


ab 


| which concern the public; and frames thort iff 


| . 


NOT | 

NO/TABLY, ad. in a remarkable manner ; - 
deferving notice. 2 
NO TA! RIAL, / taken by a notar. { 
NO'FARY, /. [nctarius, Lat.] a perſon or | 


ſcrivener who takes notice of any particulars 


draughts of contracts, obligations, charter - par- KH 
ties, &c, A notary public is one who publickly BY 
atteſts deeds, in order to make them authentic 4 © 
in other nations, and is principally employed | 
by merchants in noting or making a_mark on 
ſuch bills as are refufed to be paid, and in 
mak ing proteſts on that account. 

NOTA'”TION, /. | zotatio, Lat. ] the act of 
deſcribing any thing by figures and letters. 
In Arithmetic and Algebra, the method how 
to deſcribe numbers by figures and letters, and 
to declare their value when ſo deſcribed. 

NOTCH, /. { nocchia, Ital.] a nick or hols 
low cut in any thing. | 

To NOTCH, v. a. to cut into ſmall hol. 
lows. . 
NOTE, . [| zota, Lat.] a mark or token; a 
notice; heed ; reputation, fame, or character. 
Tune, applied to the voice, or inftrumental 
muſic. A ſingle ſound, applied to muſic. A A 
ſtate of being obſerved ; a ſhort hint or mi- 
nute; an abbreviation ; a ſhort letter; an ex- 
planation at the bottom or in, the margin of a 
book. A promiſſory note is a writing under a 
perſon's hand, by which he engages to pay to 
another, or order, a ſum of money. SY NON. 
Notes imply a ſhortneſs and precifion ; remarks, 
a choice and diſtinction ; obſervations, ſomes 
thing far-fetched and critical. 

To NOTE, v. a. [oto, Lat. ] to obſerve; 
to remark ; to take notice of; to ſet down ;; to 
mention; to charge with a crime publickly. In 
Traffic, to have a bill witneſſed by a notary- 
public, that the perſon on -whom it is drawn 
iefuſes to accept or pay it. In Muſic, to ſet 
down the characters uſed to expreſs any tune, 

NO'TE-BOOK, %, a memerandum-book, 

NO'TED, a remarkable; celebrated. 

NO'TER, /. one who takes notice of any 
thing. ** 

NO'THING, /. [ nathing, Sax. ] non- entity; 
negation of being; that which has no exiſt- 
ence ; no other thing ; no quantity or degree. 

NO'TICE, /, | xo(itia, Lat. ] a remark made 
by attention and obſervation 3 heed ; regard 
information or intelligence. 

_NOTIFICA'TION, /. [rtification, Fr. 
the act of making known ; any thing repre» 
ſented by marks or ſymbolical characters. 

To NO'TIFY, v. a. [ notifico, Lat.] to make 
known ; to publiſh, 

NO'/TION, Ln] . [notio, Lat.] a 
thought: an idea or reprelentation of any 
thing in the mind. 

NO'TIONAL, | 3/b%nal} a. imaginary; 
exiſting only in the mind or idea. 

NOTIONA/LITY, { noſbondlitv] ſ. an emp- 
ty or groundleſs opinion, . 

NOTORI/ETY, / [notorieté, Fr.] the 
quality of being univerſally known, uſed in a 


bad ſenſe. 
NOTO'. 


No v 


NO TO RIOUS. a. [zatortvs, Lat.] pub- quainted with any thing ; a freſh man; one 
in the rudiments of any thing; one'who is en. 
tered into a religious houſe, but has not taken 
the vow. : | | 


licly known; evident; generally in| a bad 


 NOTO'RIOUSLY, ad. in a public, evi- 


dent, or open manner. 8 


NO TO RIOUSN ESS. / the quality of be- Fr.] the ſtate of a novice; the time in which 
N any ſcience are taught; 
the time ſpent in a religious houſe, by way of 


ing univerſally or. generally known. 

NO/TTINGHAM, the county town of 
Nottinghamſhire, with two markets, on Wed-' 
neſdays and Saturdays. It contains three 
pariſh-churches, and four meeting houſes. Its 
chief manufacture is in wove ſtockings, though 


they make a great deal of malt and earthen this word and i 


ware. It is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
ſix aldermen, two ſheriffs, 18 common coun- | 


.cil, two chamberlains, and two coroners ; and 


ſends two members to parliament. It is 123 
miles N. by W. of London. | 
NO'TTINGHAMSHIRE, an inland coun- 
ty, bounded on the E. by Lincolnſhire, on 
the W. by Derbyſhire and Yorkſhire, on the 
S. by Leiceſterſhire, and on the N. by York- 
ſhire. It contains 168 pariſhes, and nine 
market-towns, and ſends eight members to 
liament. 
ut the ſoil is different; that to the E. near 
the rivers being fertile in corn and paſtures, 


NU C 


NOVI/CIATE, [ rovifhiate] {. [noviciar 


trial, before taking the vow. 


NOUN, / | omen, Lat.] a word by which 


any thing, quality, or accident is expreſſed. 
To NOV OS {the © is mute in pron, 
Fderivatives ; as nirriſh, ur. 
riſher, mirriture, &c. ] v. a. [ncurrir, Fr.] u 


increaſe or ſupport by food; to maintain; tb 


encourage or foment; to train up or educate, 
Neuterly, to gain nouriſhment. 
NOU/RISHABLE, 4. capable of afford. 
ing nouriſhment ; capable of encreafing the 
growth, or ſupporting ſtrength ; capable of 
having its growth or ſtrength ſupported by 
ood. 
NOU'RISHER, , the perſon who ſupport 
or maintains; the thing which increaſe; 


— 


The air is good and healthful, ' growth and ſtrength. 


' NOU'RISHMENT, /. that which is gives 
or received in order to promote the growth, 0 


and that to the W. more barren, a great part ſupport the ſtrength of a perſon or thing; m. 


of it being taken in by the foreſt of Sherwood, 


famous for Robin Hood and his companions. 
This has ſeveral coal mines, is full of game, 
and the ſoil is ſandy. Beſides theſe, it pro- 
duces a ſoft ſort of alabaſtar, which being 


| burnt, is uſed for making of floors in the up- 


any hindrance or obſtruction. 


per rooms. 
NO'TUS, / [Lat.] the fouth wind. 
NOTWITHSTA'NDING, conj. without 
« Their gra- 
« titude made them, xorwithfanding his pro- 
« hibition, proclaim the wonders.” Dec. of 
Piety. Although. 


« weaken him.” Addiſon, Nevertheleſs; 
however. They that honour the law, are 


«« notæuithſtandin to know. Hooter. 
NO'VA.-SCO.TIA. See AcAPDIA. 
NO'VEL, 4. | novellus, Lat.] new; lately 

made or done; unuſual. _ | 
NO'VEL, / [navwvelle, Fr.] relation of an 

adventure or intrigue; a romance. 8 
NO VELIST, /. an innovator ; an aſſertor 

of ſomething new; one who writes tales called 

novels. 


NO!/VELTY; . Trouveante, Fr. ] newneſs ; 


che tate of a thing unknown before, 


NOVEMBER, /. [Lat.] the eleventh 
month of the year, reckoning January the firſt. 
November is drawn in a garment of changeable 


green, and black on his head. 


NO/VENARY, /. [novenarius, Lat.] a 
number or collection confiſting of nine. 

NOVE' RC AL. a. [ novercalis, Lat.] like a 
ſtep- mother. Figuratively, cruel, or wanting 
the tenderne's of a natural mother. 

NOUGHT, | naw! /. Ine abt, Sax. See 
Naugbt.] not any thing; nothing. To ſet at 
aug It fignifies to light, diſregard, ſcorn. 
NO'VICE, /. { novitivs, Lat. ] one not ac- 


« Notwithſlanding it will 


trition ; ſupply of neceſſaries. 

NOU'RITURE, J. education; inftitutin, 

NOW, ad. (nu, Sax. ] at this time; li 
tle while ago; but. When beginning ten 
branches of a ſentence, it implies the pitt 
time in the firſt, and another time in the {ub 
ſequent branches. In familiar ; xy it it 
plies the preſent ſtate of things. Now and thn 
implies at different times. SynoNn. Thedv 
ing a thing zow expreſſes the taking it in hand 
at that very inſtant : i/fently, immediately, and 
preſently, expreſs a time farther and farther of. 
Inſtantly implies with any perceptible inter- 
vention of time ; immediately means without 
— and by preſently is underſtood loan 
after. | 


NOW, /. the preſent moment. 

NO'W-A-DAYS, ad. in the preſent ape. 

NO'WHERE, ad. [nowher, Sax. ] not i 
any place. wt Fe | 

NO'WISE, ad. ſo and wiſe, Belg.] mt 
in any manner or degree. 

NO'XIOUS, . a. [ 10xius, 
deſtructive; unwholeſome. 
or liable to puniſhment. 

NO/XIOUSNESS, F the quality ef vein 
hurttul, miſchievous, deſtructive, or unwhok- 
lome. 

NO/XIOUSLY, ad. hurtfully; in ſuch 
manner as to be pernicious. | 

NO'ZLE, /. { adiminutive of ſe] the noſe, 
ſnout, or end of any hollow thing. der 
Nos l k. 

To NU'BBLE, ». a. to bruiſe with the firſt. 

NU'BILE, a. [rubilis, Lat. | fit for mar · 
riage. 

NU'CLEUS, { Lat. ] in Botany, the kel. 


nel or edible part of a nut, or tone fruit 


Lat.] hurtful; 
In Law; guilt! 


any fruit contained within a hulk or ſhell. 4 
| | " Aitzonomy 
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rs fronomys the body of a comet, by ſome bers; the upper figure in a vulga ; 
= * its head, in contradiſtinction to its tail. which oP paſs Janet kts 3 
rok In Surgery, any thing about which matter is | ſuppoſed to be divided into, as expreſſed by the 
2 gathered, and clolely adheres. fraction; thus in the fraction 4, the figure + 
ie NO DIT V, . Lnuditas, Lat.] naked parts. is the numerator. | 
2 NU'G ny a. [nugatorius, Lat. | tri- 2 a; ¶ from numerut, Lat.] de- 
fling; inſigulncant. : — [noting number; belonging to number the ſame 
itz NUI'SANCE, [ pron. mnuſance] ſomething in kind or ſpecies, Fae likewiſe in winks; 
Jo nicious and otfenſive; any thing which an=| NUME'RICALLY, ad. with reſpe& to 
which © poys the neighbourhood. - \{ſameneſs in number. | | 0 
red. To NULL, v. a. [from nullus, Lat. to] NU'MERIST, /. one that deals in numbers. bu 
pron annul ; to deprive 01 efficacy or exiſtence NUMEROVSITY, /. | from numeroſus, Lat.] bY 
7 To ſet aſide, applied to laws. number; multitude; the ſtate of being nume- | Y 
* NULL, a. [au, Lat.] void; of no force rous. Harmony, or agreeable flow. | i 1 
4 Co "NUMEROUS, Tee Lat.) con iN 
"WHEN NULL, 1. ſomething that has no power or | taining or conſiſting of many. | bl | 
| meaning. The marks in cyphered writings | NU'MEROUSNESS, / the quality of con- 1 
afford. which tand for nothing, are mulls. ſiſting of many. The quality of exciting a i * 
ng the —— 1 4 Lullibi, Lat. ] the ſtate get — emmy or melody. M7 
of being no where. g A a, [f, nn 4 1 
0 To NU'/LLIFY, v. 4. to make void; to lating to money. OY Ou 4 Lad; x | 1 
| annihilate. NU'MMULAR a. 1x , & 44 
0 3 LLITY, J. ee. Fr. ] want of force; lating to money. 2 F il 
or eficacy ; want ot exiſtence,  NU/MSKULL, / [ probab] : 1 
nereiſa NUMB, [um] a. ¶benumen, Sax. ] deprived inſenſible, and 1. La 1 
"OP of feeling in a great meaſure, and the power of | lard. HEH aw Wl 
4. " motion; producing ſuch a chillneſs, as almoſt| NU'MSKULLED, a. dull; ſtupid, 439] 
via deyrives of the power of motion and feeling; NUN, /. {Sax.] a female belonging to a 
' torpid. : religious houfe, by her vow debarred from any t i 
itt, 10 NUMB, Lum] v. a. to make dull of | converſe with the male ſex, In Natural Hi. U Pp | 
11 00 motion and feeling; to deaden, or ſtupify · tory, a kind of bird. | | _— 
g foe lo NUMBER, v. a. | numero, Lat. ] to] NU/NCIATURE, /, [from numeia, Lat.] | 
| count, e, or _ how many are contained ' the office of a nuncio. 4 | 
th in any collec ion or, ſum. 1 NU'NCIO, Lu ſbio] ſ. Ital. Ja meſſenger 4 
mY NU'M BER, JS Numerus, Lat.] that ſpecies an envoy or 4 1 4 —— | yy 1 . 
the of quantity which anſwers to the queſtion, | NUNCUPA'TIVE, or. NUNCUPA'TO. *' A 
The ds G How many. Any particular collection of RY, a. ¶nuncupatiuus, Lat.] publicly or ſo- i | Z 
Ee units, Many more than one. Harmony, or lemnly declared; pronounced by words. 1 
rely, ul proportion calculated by numbers. In Poetry, | NUNE'ATON, a town in Warwickſhire, 1. 
N averie, In Grammar, the variation or ter- diſtant from London 994 miles, whole market 178 
Ms inters mination of a noun, by which it ſignifies a is on Saturdays. 1 
without huzle one, ot more than one. NU'NNERY, / a houſe for the reception - #Þ} ET 
od for NU"MBERER, /. one who counts how of religious ſemales, who by vow are obliged of 
| many ſingle ones are in any collection. | to have no commerce with men. 5 
NU MBERLESS, a. not to be counted'z | NU'/PTIAL, [Hal] a. | nuptialis, Lat. ] 
at ie. not to be expreſſed by numbers. belonging to marriage. 
21 not in NU'MBERS, / a canonical book of the Old |  NU'PTIALS, [#pſbials] f. it has no fin» 
Teſtiment, which receives, its denominaton 'gular, nuptiæ, Lat. | marriage. | 
ole.) mo! from the numbering ot the families ot lirael, NU'REMBURG, or NURENBURG, one 
£ by Moles and Aaron. || of the moit handſome, ſtrong, and flouriſhing 
hurtful; N UMBLES, J. the entrails of a deer. places in Germany, capital of Franconia, and 
e guilt) NUMBNESS, | azmneſs} /. the ſtate of |a free, imperial city. It is a large place, and 
| being. in a great meaſure, deprived ot the ſenſe is two miles and 468 paces in length, and one 
f being 0: teeling, and the power ot mation. mile and 36 paces in breadth, and about fix 
0 NUMER 4 Heer ben 1 | CO f 
un whole n ABLE, a. nume rabilis, Lat.] ca- miles in circumterence, The beſt toys ara 
Fade of being counted, or ex preſſed by figures. | made here, which are commonly known in 
in ſuch a NUMERAL, 4. tron aue fe,, Lat.] be- England by the name of Dutch toys. Lon, 
| longing to, or confiſting of, numbers, 10. 18. E. lat. 49, 26. W. 
]the noſe NU'MERALLY, ad. according to num NURSE, { | nourrice, Fr. ] a woman who 
ing. Les 3 brings up a child, or has the care of a ſick per- 
NUMERARY, a. | from mnumerus, Lat.] ſon; one that breeds, educates, or protects. 
th the firſt was belonging to a certain number. Rome, the nurſe of judgment. Shak. The 
it for mat · N MERA VION, /: [ mumeratio, Lat.] the ſtate ot being nurted. In Compoſition, applied 
hb numbering, In Arithmetic, the rule; to any thing that ſupplies food. 
| the ker e teaches to exprels any number in figures, To NU RSE, „. a. [nourrir, Fr. or by con- 
tone - fruit; 7 read any number written in ligutes. traction from 1ri/p } to bring up a child; to 
r ſhell. la g ERA TOR, V {Lat--] one that num- feed, keep, or maintain; to take care of a ſic k 
Ait;onomh | perſon ; | 


— 


, 


NYM 


perſon ; to cheriſh. - 


NU/RSER, JF. one that nurſes or takes 12 


of an infant or ſick perſon; one that encou- 
rages or foments. 

NU'RSERY, J. the act or office of bring- 
ing up a child, or attending a fick perſon; 
that which is the object of a nurſe's care ; a 
plantation of young trees to be tranſplanted ; 
the place where young children are taken care 
of; the place or ſtate where any thing is fol- 
tered or brought up. 

NU'RSLING, / [a diminutive of w/c} 
one brought up by a nurſe; a fondling. 

NU'RTURE, /. [contracted from nouri- 
ture] food, diet; education, inſtitution; any 
thing which ſupports life; or promotes growth. 

To NU'RTURE, v. 4. to educate, or bring 


up- 
ro NU, STL E, v. a. to ſondle or cheriſh. 
NUT, / [Lbnut, Sax. ] the fruit of 2 tree, 
conſiſting of a kernel covered by a hard ſhell; 
the worm of a ſcrew. 
NU/TBROWN, a. brown as, or of the co- 
lour of, a nut kept long. 
NU'TCRACKER, /. an inſtrument uſed in 
cracking the ſhells of nuts, 
NU/TGALL, / the excreſcence of an oak. 
NU'THOOK, / a tick with a hook at the 
end, uſed in pulling down the boughs of a tree 
to gather nuts. 
NU/TMEG, J. [ut and mwguet, Fr.] the 
kernel of a large fruit like a peach, ſeparated 
trom the mace, which ſurrounds it. It is of a 
roundiſh oval figure; of a compact or firm tex- 
ture, furrowed in.its ſurface, of an agreeable 
ſmell, and aromatic taſte. The male is ſong 
and cylindrical, but leſs aromatic than the 
female, which. is ſhaped like an olive. The 
tree reſembles our pear-tree, its leaves have a 
tragrant ſmell whether green or dry, and the 
trunk or branches, when cut, produce a red li- 
quor like blood. 
NU/TRIMENT, / [rutrimentum, Lat.] 
that which feeds or nouriſhes. 
NUTRIME'NTAL, 4. having the qualities 
of food ; affording nourithment. 
NUTRI'TION, / [rutritio, Lat ] the act of 
ſupporting ſtrength, and increaſing growth. 
NUTRI'TIOUS, | xutrifbious | a. | from au- 
trio, Lat.] having the quality of ſupporting 
* ſtrength, or increaſing growth. 
NU'TRITIVE, a. | from xutrio, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power to nouriſh. 
NU'TRITURE, / the power of nouriſh- 


ing. a 
NU“ T SHELL, /. the hard ſhell or ſubſtance 


which incloſes the kernel of a nut. 
NU'T-TREE, /. a tree that bears nuts. 
To NU'ZZ LE, v. a. to nurſe or foſter ; to 
ga with the noſe down like a hog. 


: wil ful falſity, as we beg to be 
NYMPH, [»ymf] /. [wwupn, Gr.] in an- p 
' cient Mythology, a goddeſs of th: woods, | 


Is the fourteenth letter, and fourth 
| vowel, of our alphabet. Its found is 
| formed by the breath flowing out of 
the mouth. through the cylindrical concavity of 
the tongue, and round configuration of the 
lips. It has its proper ſound in the word 
thoſe, noſe, Sc. It ſounds long in drone, Hane, 
alone; and ſhort in got, not, pot, ſhot, It is 
uſually denoted long by a ſervile à ſubjoined, 
as in moan, groan, or by e at the end of a (yl. 
lable, as Sone. The ſound of o is often ſo ſoſt 
as to require it double, as gooſe, reproof, ſer, 
&c. and in ſome words 09 is pronounced like 2 
ſhort, as in flood, blood, &c. The fingle 
o has the ſound of oo in ſome words, 28 
in wolf, Rome, womb, tomb, move, reprove, 
Kc. and in ſome words its ſound is dropt, 
as in people; and ſounds like obſcure in 
iron, citron, ſaffron, &c, As a numeral, 0 
ſtands ſometimes tor 11, and with a daſh over it 


thus O, for 11,000. 
O, interj. [o, Goth..] of wiſhing, or excla. 
mation, or a ſenſation of pain. Uſed ſub. 
ſtantively, for a circle. Within this wooden 
& . % St. 5 
! OAF, [of] , [written likewiſe af, 9, 
and oph, Belg. | a changeling; a fooliſh chill 
left by the !airies, an idiot. 

OA'/FISH, [] a. ſtupid ; filly ; doltih, 

OA'FISHNESS, [ 3#/oneſs] . ſtupidity; 
dullneſss. 

OAK, [5k] /. [c, Sax. ] a well-Khonn 
tree, whoſe timber 1s much uſed in buildings, 
and for other purpoſes, 

OA'K EN, Feten] 4. 

k 


oak. 

OA'KHAMPTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
diſtant from London 195 miles, and ſends two 
members to parliament. 
Saturdays, 

OA'KUM, Cz.] /. ropes untwiſted, and 
reduced to hemp, which are uſed to caulk, or 
ſtop the leaks ot ſhips. 

' OAR, [3r] / Care, Sax. ] a long pole with 
a broad thin end, by which boats, &c. are 
rowed. 

To OAR, [sr] v. a. to row. Actively, to 
move by rowing, or by means of oars. 

OA'TEN, [ten] a. made of oats, or of the 
ſtalk of oats. c 
OATH, [3th] /, Cath, Goth. ] a ſolemn af. 
firmation, wherein we apply to Gop 48.4 wit 
neſs of the truth of what we ſay. In judicial 
appeals of this nature, an oath contains like- 
wiſe a clauſe, which becomes a curſe, in caſe « 
ſaved only in 

rtion to the truth of our evidence. 
OA'THBREAKING, {3th-breaking] /+ 


meadows, or waters. In Poetry, a young lady, perjury, ot the violation of an oath. 


generally applicd to one that is a virgin. 
 -» NY'MPHAL, {nymfal] à. belonging to 
nymphs. 0 ; ' 


| OA 


| 


| OATS, [cr] 4 


\"CTMEAL, [Gtmeel] /. flour made by 
rind ing oats. : 
, e aten, Sax. Ja kind of beard- 


ed grainy of which bread is made in ſome = 


Cæcan, Sax. ] made of 


It has a market en | 
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wits, and uſed likewiſe ſor food for horſes. | 
OBADVAH, a canonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, contained in one fingle chapter. 
When this prophet lived or prop:iitfied, is 


| holly uncertain. 

8 wm A BDU'C E, v. 4. Lesduco, Lat, ] to 

of draw over as à covering. : 

of OBDU'RACY, /. inflexible wickedneſs; 

the impenitence, hardneſs of heart. 

rds OBDU RATE. 4. [ obduratus, Lat.] im- 

ne, nitently wicked; immoveably cruel. 

tis OBDU'RATELY, ad. in a ſtubborn, in- 

ed, flexible, or impenitent manner. \ 

yl OBDU/RATENESS, /, ſtubbornneſs; im- 

ſoft penitence 3 obtinacy. 

Gon, OBDURA'TION, /. hardaefs of heart; 

te u ſtubdornneſs. 

ngle OBE'DIENCE, /. [obedientia, Lat.] the 

28 performance of the commands of a ſuperior. 

ave, OBE'DIENT, a. | obediens, Lat.] obſequi- 

opt, ous ; ſubmiſſive to 1 

e in OBEDIE/NTIAL, [ obedienſbial,] a. [ obedi- 

, 0 enticl, Fr.] according to the rules of obedience, 

er it OBE/DIENTLY, ad. in ſuch a maner as 

| to perform the commands of a ſuperior. 

xCla- OBEI'SANCE, | obeeſance] ,. Fr. Ja bow, ap- 

ſub. lied to a man; a courteſy, applied to a woman. 

den 0'BELISC, or OBELISK, {| beliſcus, Lat. 
a pyramid very flender and high, having four 

of faces, leſſening gradually upwards, till it ter- 

child minates in a point, generally raiſed as an or- 
ramen: in ſome public place. In Printing, a 

oltih, mark formed thus T. 

dig; OBERRA'TION, /. [ from cberro, Lat.] the 
act of wandering about. 

own OBE SE, a. Tobe, Lat. ] fat; corpulent. 

dings, ' OBE'SENESS, or OBE'SITY, /. morbid 
ſatre's, or exceſſive corpulency, 

ale of To OBE'Y, v. a. [ obtir, Fr.] te perſorm 
he commands of a ſuperior. 

ſhire, OBJECT, / [4;. um, Lat.] that about 

ds two Kh any of the ſenſes or mind is employed; 

ket on Jomething apprehended and preſented ta the 
mind by the ſenſes or imagination; the matter 

4, and pan art or ſcience, or that about which it is 

Ik, or ; mploved, 

OBJECT-GLASS, /. the glaſs of a tele- 
le with cope, which is neareſt the thing to be viewed, 
c. are Ad fartheſt from the eve. 

To OBJE'CT, v. 4. [4jic/s, Lat.] to op- 
ely, to oſe; to propoſe {cruples againſt any thing as 
ot conſiſtent with reaſon or law. 

r of the OBJE'CTION, / [ obj-&70, Lat.] the act 
| þ placing any thing in oppoſition ; the act of 

mn al- fpoang any argument, or charging with a 

a Wite m7 an argument produced in oppoſition to 

judicial ame already aſſerted. 

is like- 08TE'CTIVE, a. [H. Fr.] belonging 

a caſe of d or fontained in the object. 85 

only in OBJE'CTIVELY, ad. in the manner of 

e. ech: in the fate of oppoſition. . 

ing] J VB]E'CTIVENESS, /. the ſtate of bein 


n obe J. 


OBJE'CTOR, , one who raiſes difficulties 


Suat an opinion or aſſertion. 


je by 


it 


« 
OBL 
interment of a corpſe. | 

OBJU RCA/TION, / [ objurgatio, Lat.) re- 
proof; reprehenſion. 

OBLA TE, a. cblatur, Lat. ] flatted at the 
poles, applied to a ſpheroid. | 

OBLA'TION, fp [ 0b/atis, Lat.] any thing 
offered to God as a facritice, or an act of worſhip, 
OBLECTA'TION, / [ eb/eFatin, Lat. ] re- 
creation, pleaſure, delight. | 

To O'BLIGATE, v. a, {ebligo, Lat.] to 
bind by contract, kindneſs, or duty. 

QBLIGA'TION, / [ cb/igatio, Lat.] the 
neceflity of doing or omitting any action in or- 
der to be happy; the binding power of any 
oath, vow, duty, or contract; an act which 
binds to ſome performance; a favour which 
binds a man to gratitude. - In Law, a bond, 
wherein is contained a penalty conditioned for 
the payment, of money, 

O'BLIGATORY, a. Col igatoire, Fr. | bind- 
ing, or having the power to enforce the per- 
formance or omiſſion of ſomething; coercive. 

To OBLT'GE, ſpron. and its derivatives, 
2blige, or obleege, the g ſoft] v. a. [ oblige, Lat.] 
to bind, or compel to ſomething ; to indebt, or 
lay obligations of gratitude ; to pleaſe or gra- 
tity. 2 

OBLIGE'E, /. the perſon bound by a legal 
or written contract. 5 Hege 

OBLVGER, J he who binds by oy, Py 

OBLI HIN, part, and a. gans, Lat.] 
civil; complaiſant, engaging, reſpecttul. 

OBLI/GINGLY, ad. in a kind, civil, and 
engaging manner. 

OBLVUGINGNESS, J. the quality of being 
civil, complaiſant; obligation, force. : 

OBLIQUE, [| 9&4] a. | bliguus, Lat.] a 
{lant; not ſtrait, or perpendicular; indirect, 
In Grammar, applied to all caſes of nouns, 
excepting the naminatiye. - 2 wi 

OBLI'QUELY, {| o#/«}!y} ad. not direQ- 
ly; not perpendicularly, nor in a ſtraight line; 
not in the direct meaning. 

OBLVQUENESS, | -/:4kneſs] or OBLT'. 
QUITY, %. [eb/iquite, Fr.] deviation from 
natural rectitude, from perpendicularity, and 
from moral rec itude. | 

To OBLI'TERATE, v. a. | from es and 
litera, Lat.] to efface any thing written; to 
wear out, deſtroy, or efface from the memory. 

OBLITERA/TION, / [ ob/ireratio, Lat.] 
the act of effacing any thing written, or ren- 
dering any thing forgotten. 

OBLI'VION, /. [74/ivia, Lat.] forgetful- 
neſs. Amnyfty, or, An act᷑ Mollis: jon, where» 
in a general pardon is proclaimed for offences 
againſtza ſtate. 

OBLIVIOUS, a. {cblivizfus, Lat.] cauſ- 
ing forgetfulneſs, 

OBLO'NG, a. f b/ongus, Lat.] longer than 


broad. | 5 
„ OBLONGNESS, F. the quality or ſtate of 


being broader than long. 

O'BLOQUY, / [from eb/oquor, Lat. ] cen- 
ſorious ſpeech ; language by which any-perſon 
or thing is repreſented to its difadvantage 


of beard- OBIT, 1. {a corruption of obiit, Lat.] fu- 
ge coun· 100 obſequies, or an olhce performed at the 
tiles 


flander; the cauſe of reproach. 
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OBNO'XIOUS, a. Cohn, ks Ola z ſtar's meridian altitude, to find the latitule o 


liable to be puniſhed ; liable, expoſed, 

OBNOY/XIOUSLY, ad. in a ſtate of ſub- 
jection, or ot being liable to puniſhmeat. 

OBNO/XIOUSNESS, / the ſtate of being 
ſubject, or liable to punilhmeant, Wh 

To OBNU'BILATE, v. a. [obnubilo, Lat.] 
to cloud; to make ohſcure. | 

OBRE PTION, /. | obreptio, Lat.] a ſteal- 
ing, or creeping in. 

OBSCENE, a. { cb/canus, Lat.] immo- 
deſt ; ſmutty ; raiſing unchaſte ideas. Offen- 
five or diſguſting; inauſpiciqus. 15 
OBSCE'NELV, ad. in an immodeſt, un- 
chaſte, or ſmutty manner. 
OBSCENENESS, or OBSCE'NITY, / 
| bſcerite, Fr.] impurity or immodeſty in 
thought, word, or deed. 

OBSCURA'TION, / ſobſcuratio, Lat.] the 
act ot darkening, or being deprived of light, 

OBSCU'RE, @. [| o4/curus, Lat.] dark; 
gloomy; living in the dark: abſtruſe or dif- 
ticult, applied to writings. Not noted or ta- 
mous. He is an ebſcure perſon,” Alters. 


To OBSCU'RE, v. a. | </curo, Lat. | to 


darken; to make leſs viſible. Figuratively, to 
render leſs eaſy to be underſtood, applied to 
the mind; to eclipſe the beauty or diguity, 
applied to rank. 4 

OBSCU'/RELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
mew want or privation of light; in a dark or 
gloomy manner; out of fight; in a' mean, 
private manner; in a ſtation neither conſpi- 
cuous or famous. - 

OBSCU'RENESS, or eat ls” 
(ebſcuritas, Lat.] a ſtate of darkneſs, or that 
wherein is a privation of light; privacy; a ſtate 
wherein a perſon lives unobſerved, or unknown. 
Darkneſs of meaning, applied to wocds. 

OBSECRA'TION, /. [obfecratio, Lat.] in- 
treaty, or ſupplication, 

O'BSEQUIES, / [-4/equinm, Lat.] th 
funeral rites, or ſolemnities. Milton and Cra- 
ſhaw uſe it in the ſingular, which lohnſon ſup- 
poles more p:oper. © With filent a/eguy, 
é and funeral train.“ Milt, Agonije. 

OBSE'QUIOUS, 4. [from o6jeguizor Lat. 
obedient; complaiſant.' Funercal. Obfe- 
© auious ſorrow.” Shak, 

OBSE'Q UIOUSNESS, /. paſſive vbedience, 
or compliance. ' 


a 


OBSE/RVABLE, [the /, in this and thejof ; to oppole, or retard. 
following words derived from v4/ervo, Lat. is ; | A 
uſually pron. like x; as, o vable, abzér- hindrance, difficulty, obſtacle, or impe w— 

Bois, &c. &c.} a. remarkable; In Medicine, the ſtoppage, or blocking up © 


want, 
deſerving notice; eminent. 


r ; 1 it 

OBSE'RVANCE, / reſpect; ceremonial | prevent the Rowing of any fluid apy” 
reverence; attentive practice; a law or rute An heap. To lie in cold H ruin. 

for practice; careful obedience ; attention; 


regard; religious rite. 


OBSERVAN T, part. attentive; diligent; OBSTRU'CTIVE, J. any thing I 
watchful; obedient; reipeRiully attentive; | hinders or impedes. 


ſubmiſſive; reipeRivl. 


OBSERVA'TION, / the act of taking no- hindering or blocking up any pallage · oft 


tice of things and nerions ; a remark; ar 221- 


OBS 


| To Ol 
a place. : | in, 105 
OBSERVA!TOR, /. one that obſerye;. es 
a remarker . „ ; on / 
OBSE'RVATORY, / a plate built fo N 
making aſtronomical obſervations. ” OBT A 
To OBSE/RVE, [abz%rwe] v. 4. to watch; red 
to look at; to regard with attention; to obey ; 057 A 
to follow; to perceive by attention; to regarl To OB 
or keep religiouſly. Neuterly, to apply with Lat. ] to 0 


attention ; to remark. _ Ty» OB 
OBSE'RVER, /. one who looks vigilantly 


: r ſe; to | 
or attentively at perſons, or things; one that 3 1 
remarks, looks on, or beholds ; one who Prace Alem uf 
tiſes any rite, cuſtom, or law. To OB” 

OBSE'RVINGLY, ad. with attention, heck. of 


heed, 'or care. OBTES 
OBSE'SSION, /, Cob ſeſſio, Lat. ] the ac a 20 of beſe 
beſieging. In Divinity, the firſt attack of 


OBTRI 

Satan, antecedent to poffeſſſon. lander ; e. 
O'BSOLETE, a: [«b/vletus, Lat.] not in To OBT 
uſe; worn out of uſe; unfaſhionable. into any p 
O'BSOLETENESS, / the quality of being hw > 
no longer uted, or of being out of faſhion. OBTRU 
O'BSTACLE, /. [ 6bfaculum, Lat.] fone. OBTRL 
thing which oppoſes the exertion of a Lat.] the: 
power, either of body or mind. | OBTRL 
OBSTE”PRIC, - a. | from, obftetrix, Lit.) ſelf, or any 
belonging to a midwite. | To OBT 
OBSTE FRICA'”TION, J performiry tie blunt, dull, 
part of a midwile. OBTUR 
O'BSTINACY, /. { 9:/tinatio, Lat] fu. the act of | 
bornnels ; pertinacy, contumacy, perfiſty, ſomething « 
O'BSTINATE, a. [obſtinatus, Lat. | eu- OBTUS, 
ſing to act or aſſent z immoveabiy relolyed. lun, Lat.] h 
O'BSTINATELY, ad. in ſuch a manner u OBTU'S 


to remain culpably fixed or relolute; in luck 


ſharp; blun 
a manner as to be inflexibly reſolute. 


quick; obſei 


O'BSTINATENESS, J. ſtubbornueſs, wk 0BTU'S 
fulneſs, contumacy. - E 5 point; in 3 
OBSTIPA'TION, ./. [ from / ipe, Lat. OBTU'S] 
the act of topping up any patlage. "I ing; the ta 
OBSTRE/PEROUS, a. [«&/treperus, Lat, To OBY 
loud ; noiſy ; turbulent; clamorous; votre turn toward 
]rous, | To O'BY 
 OBSTRE'FEROUSLY, ad. in a noiſj u to meet in th 
clamorous manner. O'BVIOL 


OBSTRE/PEROUSNESS, /. loudneſs, ch. 
mour, turbulence; noiſe. 

To OBSTRU/CT, v. 2. [ obfirus, Lat.] 6 
block up; to hinder, bar, or be in the wa 


thing ; Oppo 
natively, OP: 
” puts,” * | 
plain, applies 
'BVIOL 
VBVIOL 
dent, appare; 
To OBY!) 
fo hade, clou 
OCCA'SI 
an Incident ; 
Fence caſual 
accidental car 
To OCCA 
without deſig 
uence. 
 OCCA'SR1 


Hental . pro 


OBSTRU'CTION, /. [ob/fru#is, Lat ln 


canal or palſage in the human body, 10 351 


OBSTRU'CTIVE, 4. [ obſtrutiif, ti 
cauſing hindrance or impediment. 


|  O'BSTRGENT, part. [obfracm, L. 


OBSTUPEFA'CTIVE, a. {from 


8 RI 2 7 3 tructing d 
madverſion; a notion grined by ab:erving. In facio, Lat. nupefying; of obſtrud 5 
Sea Language, the act of taking tat fun of aαννιιf. vigour of the mins, 


* 


7 occaſion, 0 
CAI 
N., or on 


O CC | 9 


le of To OBTAIN, v. 4. Cobtineo, Lat.] to mergency. | | 
gains acquire, or procure; to impetrate; to, OCCECA'TION, [okſekdfbon] S. [reragatia, 
ve; ain dy the conceſſion, or excited friendſhip of | Lat.] the act of blinding, or making blind. 
mother. Neuterlyy to continue in uſe ; to be O*CCIDENT, [ okfident ] I. [occidens, Lat.] 
it for «Fabliſhed 3 to prevail or ſucceed. f the weſt. Not in uſe. —- ** 
OBTA/INABLE, a. capable of being pro- OCCI'/DUOUS, [okfiduous] a. Foccidurs, 
atch; n a Lat.] weſtern. | 
obey ; OBTAI'NER, /. one that obtains. | OCCVDE'NTAL, { okfd:ntal} a. [ occidene 
regard To OBTE/MPERATE, v.a. [obtempers, | ta/is, Lat.] weſtern. | 
wich Lat.] to obey, or de at command. OCCT'PITAL, [okfpital] a: { occipitalis, 
To OBTE'ND, v. a. [ obtendo, Lat.] to op- Lat.) placed in the hinder ꝓart of the head. 
ilantiy ſe; to hold our in oppoſition ; to pretend; O'CCIPUT, [ o&fput] /. [ Lat. ] the hinder 
ne that to make uſe of as the reaſon of any thing. part of the head. 
o pre · celdom uſed. OCCI'SION, [| okf/or ] ſ. the act of killing 
To OBTE'ST, v. a. [ ebteftor, Lat.] to be- or flayine. 
ention, ſeech, or implore. To OCCLU'DE, v. a. [occludo, Lat.] is 
OBTESTA'TION, /. [ obre/tatio, Lat.] the | ſhut up. 
e a(t of a} of beſeeching or ſupplicating. | OCCLU'SE, a. [occ/uſus, Lat. ] ſhutup; 
tack of OBTRECTA'TION, /. {obtre&atio, Lat.] cloſed. 
lander ; ealumny; detraction. OCCU'LT, a. [ occu/tus, Lat. ] ſecret ; hide 
| not in To UBTRU!'DE, v. a. | ctrudo, Lat.] to force den; unknown; undiſcoverable. 
into any place or ſtate by violence or impoſj-  OCCULTA'TION, / C occultatio, Lat.] in 
of being ture; to offer with unreaſonable importunity. Aſtronomy the time a ſtar is hid from out 
nion. OBTRU DER. . one that obtrudes. ſight, when eclipſed by int erpoſition of the 
.] fome- OBTRU'SLON, {| obrruzhon}] . [obtrufio, body of the moon, or ſome other planet be- 
of any Lat.] the act of obtruding. | | [tween it and us. 
 OBTRU/SIVE, a. inclined to force ones . OCCU'LTNESS, ſ. the ſtate of being ſecret 
x, La.) ſelf, or any thing elſe, upon another. | hid, or not diſcoverable. ' 

To OBTU'ND, v. 4. [btundo, Lat.] to O'CCUPANCY, /. [from cccupant, Lat.] 
mitg the blunt, dull, quell, or deaden. the act of taking poſſeſſion, 

OBTURA'TLON, /. [from obturatus, Lat.] O'CCUPANT, /. \ 2ccr:pars, Lat. ] one that 
alt, ] tubs the ack of ſtopping up any thing by ſmearing takes poſſeſſion, | 
rbkens!, ſomething over it. | To O'CCUPATE, v. a. [occups, Lat.] to 
At. | wu. OBTUSA'NG ULAR, a. [ obtuſus and angu- poſſeſs, hold, or take up. | 
elolyed. lu, Lat.] having angles larger than right ones. | OCCUPA'/TION, /. [oceupatio, Lat.] the 
manner u OBTU'SE, a. [obrtuſus, Lat.] not pointed or act of taking poſſeſſion. An employment, bu- 
ej in luch ſhirp; blunt. Figuratwely dull, ſtupified; not ſineſs, trade, or calling. 

6 quick; obſcure, not Thrill. © An obtuſe ſound.””| O'CCUPIER, /. a poſſeſſor; one that taken 
nneſs, Wt OBTU'SELY, ad. without au edge or poſſeſſion; one who follows any employment. 
, point; in a dull, ſtupid manner. ; To O'CCUPY, v. a. [eccupo, Lat. Fn poſe. 
ibo, Lat.) \ OBTU'SION, ., the act of dulling or blunt- ſeſs, keep, or take up; to employ and buſy ; 
= Ing; the ſtate of being made dull. to follow as a trade or buſineſs; to uſe, or ex- 
ers, Lat. To OBVE'RT, v. a. ſobverto, Lat.] to pend. © All the gold occupied in the work.** 
us; volt turn towards. | Exod. xxxviii. Neuterly, to practiſe or follow 
| To O'BVIATE, v. a. from obwius, Lat. ] any buſineſs. | 
n a noily d to meet in the way; to prevent. To OCCU'R, v. ». [ecenrro, Lat.] to pre- 

OBVIOUS, a. [, Lat. ] meeting any | ſent to the memory or attention; to appear in 

,udneſs, ch thing ; oppoſed in front to any thing, Figu- different places; to meet, clafh, or ſtrike a- 

natively, open; expoſed, © Obvieus to diſ- gainſt. To obviate, or oppoſe. 
uo, Lat.] 4 pute.“ Par. Loſt. Eaſily diſcovered, or | OCCU'RRENCE, /. [ occurrence, Fr.] an 
in the i Plan, applied to ſentiments. incident; accidental event; occaſional preſen- 
; OBVIOUSLY, a4. evidently ; plainly. | tation, £2 

io, Lat. 0 BVIOUSNESS, /. the ſtate of being evi-|] OCCU'RRENT, occurrence, Lat.] any 
impedimer dent, apparent, or eaſily diſcovered. event or thing that happens. 

cking up " To OBU'MBRATE, v. a. [ cbunbro, Lat.] OCCU'RSION, /. [oceurffo, Lat.] a elaſh, 

ody, 19 < bhade, cloud, or make any thing leſs viſible. meet or blow, by the meeting of two bodies to- 

| through "Bl OCCA'SION, [okdzhon] V. [ocrafto, Lat.] gether. 


gion.” ＋ mn incident ; opportunity, convenience; occur- | OCEAN, [9/hean] /. [oceanus, Lat.] in Geo- 


eruftif, Fi 8 caſual; an unforeſeen opportunity; an graphy, is that vaſt collection of ſalt and navi- 
oa katentil cauſe; caſual need or exigence. gable waters, in which the two continents, 
thing To OCCASION, [okdzh5r] v. 4. to cauſe the firſt including Europe Afia, and Africa, 


2 deſign; to cauſe or preduce; to in- And the laſt America, are incloſed like iſlands. 


ſruens, Lat 158 : The ocean is Ciftingyiſh?d into three grand 
(ſagC- of , -CA'SIONAL, [ okdzbonal} a. caſual; in- divifions. 1. The Atlantic Ocean, which di- 
[ from 0% eental; producing without deſign; produced vides Europe and Africa from America, and is 


bftruRing © e or incidental exigence. generally about gooo miles wide. 2. The Pacific 
; | "a" SIONALLY, [okdzhborally}] ad. ca- Ocean, or South Sea, which divides Americs 
er on account of ſome unloreſ:en e- from Aſia, and is generally about 10, oco miley 


over 2 


ODD 
ever: and, g. The Indian Ocean, which ſepa- 
rates the Indies from Africa, and is 3000 
miles over, The other ſeas which are called 
oceans, are only parts or branches of thele, 
and uſually receive their names from the 
countries they border upon. Any immenſe 
expanſe. ** The boundlels oceans of eternity. 
Lecke. | ® 

OCEAN, [hn] a. belonging to the 
main ſea. 

O'CHIMY, [%imy | [formed by corruption 
from alchrmy | /. a mixed baſe metal. 

O'/CHRE, Leer] /. I Fr. | earth that has a 
rough and duſty ſurface, lightly cohering, 
compoled of fine ſoft clayey particles, readily 
diffuſed in water, and of different colours. 

O'CHREOUS, { kreous | a. conſiſting of 
ochre. S 8 

O'CHREY, [dir a. partaking of ochre. 

OCTAGON, /. [LSαν e and v,, Gr. J in 
Geometry, a figure of eight ſides and angles. 

OCTA'/GONAL, a. having eight angles. 

OCTA/NGULAR, a. having eight angles. 

OCTA'NGULARNESS, /. the quality of 
having eight angles. 

O'CTANT, or O'CTILE, a. | from octo, 
Lat.] in Aityvlog;, applied to a planet in ſuch 
oppoſition with reſpect to another, that their 

places are only one eighth of a circle, or 45 
degrees, diſtant from each other. 

OCTA'VE, /. [| «&avr# Lat. | the eighth 
day after ſome particular ſeſtival. In Muſic, 
an eighth, or interval of eight ſounds. 

OCTA/VO, , [Lat.] applied to a book, 
whole leaves are one eighth of a ſheet of 
paper. x | 

OCTE'/NNIAL, a. from actennium, Lat. 
happening every eighth year; laſting eight 

ears. 
OCTOBER, / [Lat.] the tenth month 
in order from January, October is drawn in 
a garment of yellow and earnation ; upon his 
head a garland of oak leaves; in his right 
hand the fign Scorpio, in his left a baſket of 
ſervices. 

O'CTTONARY, a. | 69onarius, Lat.] belong- 
ing to the number eight. 

OCTONO'CULAR, a. [from oo and 
ecul1s, Lat ] having eight eyes. Spiders are 
oc anccular. Derb. 

OCTOPE'TALOUS, a. [ſrom s and 
meraniv, Gr.] having eight flower leaves. 

Q'CTOSTYLE, /. [Gr.] the face of a 
building having eight columns. 

O'CTUPLE, a. | «rplus, Lat.] eight fold. 

O'CULAR, a. { oculaire, Fr.] depending on 
the eye; known by the eye. + 

- * O'CULARLY, ad, in ſuch a manner as to 
be vifible to the eye. 
Q'CULATE, 4. ſocalatus, Lat.] having 
eyes; knowing or perceiving by the eye. 
O'CULIST, from oc:/us, Lat. ] one who 
proſeſſes to cure the diſorders of the eye. 


_—_— 


fantaſtical z uncommon; unlucky; unlikely, 
ſingular. 7 
O DDL, ad. in a ſtrange, fingular, or 
accountable manner; in ſuch a manner 2 85, 
to be divided into an even number. * 
O'DDNESS, / the tate of being uneres; 
fingularity, peculiarity, ſtrangenets, or uw, 
couthneſs. 
ODDS, /. the excels of two compared wick 
each other; advantagg, or ſuperiority; for of 
againſt a thing; a quarrel, debate, diſpute, x 
diſterence. 
ODE, / Can, Gr.] a fong,or porticl os 
poſition, to be ſung or ſet to muſic, An (4 
may be either ſublime or of the lower ftrai 
jocoſe or ſerious, mournful or exulting, eve 
ſometimes fatirical, but never epigrammaticy; 
and, in ſhort, in may conſiſt of wit, but not a 
that turn which is the peculiar characteris 
of an epigram. At firſt, indeed, the verſe d 
the ode was but of one kind; but for the fake 
of pleaſure, and to adapt it to muſic, the 
poets 'fo varied the numbers and feet, tht 
their kinds are now almoſt innumerable, One 
of the molt conſiderable is the Pindaric, ciftin* 
guithed by its boldneſs, and the rapidity of i 
flights, 5 
O'DIHAM, a town of Hampſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. 
where David king of Scotland was kept pris 
ſoner. It is 42 miles W. by S. of London, 
O'DIOUS, 4. | odic/us, Lat.] expoled to 
hate; cauſing hate; hateful, abominable, de- 
teſtable. 
O'DIOUSLY, ad. hatefully, abominably, 
invidiouſly, . 
 O'DIOUSNESS, / the quality which reve 
ders a perſon or thing the object of hate; 
the ſtate of being hated. 
O'DIUM, J. [Lat.] hatred; the quality 
rovok ing hatred. 
O'DORATE, 4. | ?doratus, Lat.] ſcented 
having a ſtrong ſcent, 
ODORI'FEROUS, 2. [cdorifer, lat. 
iving ſcent ; fragrant, perfumed, 
 ODORI'FEROUSNESS, /. fſweetnels d 
ſcent ; fragrance. '* 
O'DOROUS, 4. [odorus, Lat.] ſweet ſcent 
ed; fragrant; periumed. | 
O'DOUR, / { odor, Lat.] a ſcent or ſmell 
whether good or bad; but moit properly 3 
plied to a ſweet one. 
OE, a dipthong borrowed from the Geese 
[ pron. like an E, in the following words } bu 
not properly belonging to our language. 
OECONO'/MICS, / Celaeανtñ Gr. J U 
management of houſhold affairs. . 
QECO'NOMIST, /. 1 Gr. 
who manages a family; one who conducts 5 
affairs with prudence and diſcretion. 
OECO'/NOMY, F [ oi0v0;4ie, Gr.] the a0 
of prudently managing atfairs 3 thrittwes 
good huſbandry. 


- ODD, a. {od, Brit.] not even; not to be 
Jivided into even numbers; more than a 
_ roubd number, or the number mentioned. 
Particular; ſtrange; uncouth 3; whimiical ; 


3 


OECUME'NICAL, a. [euepinas, C 
general; reſpecting the whole habitable wor? 
OEDE'MA, f. Ladina, Gr.] à fuel 
confined by ſurgeons to à wlüite, loft, 2 
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KORS IE > at AC Wh oe ef 


OFF: 


tranſgreſs; to injure; to violate. Neuterly, 


, or ate a+ Wh * 


OFF 


e tymour, proceeding from cold and aqueous 


ikely; \mours, ſuch as hydropic conſtitutions. to be criminal; to provoke to anger; to be 
; OEDE/MATIC, or OEDE/MATOUS, a. ' guilty of a tranſgreſſion of any rule. 
or un. pertaining to an oedema. OFFE'NDER, , a criminal; tranſgreſſor; 


OELLIAD, / {from asel, Fr. ] a glance; i one who has done an injury. 


, or token given by the eye. 
(YER, contracted in poetry for over. 


n Anatomy, the gullet, or membranous pipe 
e mouth to the ſtomach, 


Ok, Ipron. ov. | prep. [ of Sax. ] a particle 
{ed to expreſs the genitive in Engliſh, and 


Cal Cate zpreſſes property. From. Called Corcyra off To OFFER. v. a. Foffcro, Lat.] to preſent 
An Ole i Corcyra.?* Shak, Relating to; concerning. | to a perfon ; to hold fo as a perſon may receive. 
r ſtray All have this ſenſe of war.“ SmaJlridge. | To ſacrifice, or immolate. To bid, applied to 
87 ea mone. “ Any clergyman of my own ac- price. To attempt; to commence. To pro- 
matici nintance.”” Swift, According to. They poſe. Neuterly, to be preſent, or to preſent 


ut not of 


Jo rf right belong to you. | 7i/lorſ, Uſed 


OESO'PHAGUS, /. (o. c and $4yw, Gr.] 


' 


„ paſlaee, whereby our food is conveyed from 


OFFE'NDRESS, /. a temale offender. 

OFFE'NSIVE, a. \ 2Fenſas, Lat.] cauſing 
anger, diſpleaſure, pain; aſfailant; diſguſtful; 
injurious, : 


OFFE'NSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 


to diſpleaſe, or cauſe uneaſineſs, or hatred. 
OFFPE'NSIVENESS, F. miſchief, uneaſi 


neſs, injury, or cauſe of diſguſt. 


ittelf; to make an attempt. 


acteritt th the reciprocal pronoun, it implies power,, O'/FFER, . ere, Fr. ] propoſal of an ad- 
verſe d vility, choice, or willingneſs. «« Of himſelf vantage to another; a propeſal made; the 
- * is none, by that eternal infinite and one.“ | price bid at a ſale or market; attempt or en- 
ulic, 


5004. Applied to families, being born of; ex- 
don.“ A man of an ancient family.“ Car. 
dmetimes it ſignifies the matter of which any 
ing is made. 
cedar.” When put before an indefinite 
preſſion of time, it gives an adverbial ſigni- 
ation, * Of late, 7, e. lately. In almoſt all 
eſe ſenſes it ſeems to have been borrowed 
IM, or uſed in imitation of, the Latin prepo- 
tion. a, ab, 435, ex, and de. 

OFF, ad. | af, Belg. ] the chief uſe of this 
rd is to conjoin it with the verbs, come, fly, 
, and take, and is generally oppoſed to on, 
dd then ſignifies ſeparation, diſunion, breach 
continuity. When applied to meaſure, it 
enifies diſtance. 4 Scarcely off a mile.“ Shak. 


Painting or Statuary, projection or WC 


eet, that 
le, One 
ic, Ciftin* 
lity of 11 


e, with a 
ation, and 
kept pi 
London. 
expoſed to 
pable, de- 


zominablyy 


yhich ret 


of hated; 


iter go, it implies vaniſhing, abſened or 
parture, Abſolutely, it implies drfappoſgt- 
ent, defeat or interruption; as, The affair 
F When oppoſed to en, it implies in 
alt or fa our. When applied to any ac- 
n, it implies change, alteration, or diver- 
. Of band, ſignifies without ſtudy or pre- 
plitation, 

UF. Ie. an expreſſion of abhorrence, or 
mmand to depart, 


OFF, prep. is oppoſed to en or upon. At a 


e quality d 
1 ſcented; 
fer, lat 


ſweet {cent 


nt or (mc i; ; colonel, and major. Flag-Officers are admi- 
2 erly 1 mance, applied to place. : Fa commodores, and commanders of ſqua- 
wayer's UFFAI, / (fa. Lat. Skinner derives it drons. General- Officers are thoſe whoſe com- 


em Fand. fall] waſte meat, or that which is 
{eaten at table; carrion, or Coarſe fleſh ; re- 
t, ar that which is thrown away as of no 
wit; any thing of no eſteem ; the entrails. 
EN E, Y [offerſe, Lat.] any thing 
Wich may cauſe eiſguſt on account of being 
Naruto law, or the inclination of another; 
6 thing tat may injure or diſpleaſe. 
VFFENCEFUL, 4. cauſing diſpleaſure ; 
00us; Contrary to law. | 
OFE'NCELESS, a. without doing in- 
J any thing that may cauſe diſpleaſure ; 


the Greed 
; words | bu 
", 

1067 Gr. w 


955 Gr. ) ' 
conducts 


M. 
Gr.] the 0 
thrittineis 


« The chariot was all of 


arreſting debtors. 


deavour; firſt advance. 
O'FFERER, /. one who makes a propoſal ; 
one wha facritices, or dedicatcs in worſhip. 
O'FFERING, J. any thing ſacrificed on a 
religious account, . 
O'FFERTORY,/. [ 2fertoire, Fr. I the thing 
offered ; the a& of offering; the place where 
alms are offered in a church. 


O'FFICE, / [officizm, Lat.] any public 


charge or employment; agency, peculiar uſe ; 
act ot good, or ill, voluntarily proffered; pri- 
vate employment; act of wurſhip; formulary 
of devotions ; place appropriated to particular 
buſineſs ; 
acted, 
O'FFICER, . a man, employed by the 


public; a commander in an army; one who 


has the power of apprehending criminals, and 
Commiſſion. Officers are thoſe 
appointed by the king's commithon ; ſuch are 
all from the general to the cornet incluſive, 
thus denominated in contradiftinQion to Mar- 


rant-Officers, who are appointed by the colonel's- 
or captain's warrant, as quarter-maſters, ſer- 
jeants, corporals, and even chaplains and ſur- 


geons. Field. Officers are ſuch as command a 


whole regiment; as the colonel, lieutenant- _ 


mand extends to a body of forces, compoſed of 
ſeveral regiments : ſuch are the general, lieu- 
tenant- general, major-genexals, and brigadiers. 
Staff-Officers are ſuch as, in the king's pre- 
ſence, bear a white ſtaff, or wand; and at 


other times, at their going abroad, have it car- 
ried before them by a footman bare-headed:- 1, 


ſuch are the lord-ſteward, lord-chamberlain, 
lord. treaſurer, Sc. The white ſtaff is takeu 
for a commiſſion ; and, at the king's death, 
each of theſe officers breaks his ſtaff over the 


une, Gr. ment, harmleſs. ; hearſe made for the king's body, and by this 
\itable 01 7: Oremn.” inoffenſive. means lays down his commiſſion, and diſ- 
a (well We, or m4)... v. a. | offends, Lat.] to irri- charges his inferior officers. Suba/tern-Officers 
ſoft, ine"! iks angry; to attack ; to aflail ; to ha all who adminiſter. juſtice in 3 of 
YI dl UDZECS ; 


a place where buſineſs is tranſ- 


». 


1 e 


| 


, OM E 
1 : 


ſubjects; as thoſe who act under the earl- mar- quality oppatking to, or like that of, oil. 


Sal, admiral, Sc. In the army, the ſubaltery 
officers are the lieutenants, cornets, enſigns, 
Cerj=ants and corporals. 
O'FFICERED, 4a. ſupplied with comman- 
ders. | 
 OFFI/CIAL, EAI] a. [Fr.] condu- 
tive towards performing any public charge. 
OFFICIAL, Fal] /. a perſon com- 


pickles, &c. 


OT'L-MAN, /. one who trades in cl 


OT'L-SHOP, / a ſhop where oil, pickles, 


and other commodities, are vended. 


OUI'LY, a>fat; greaſy; reſembling oil, 
To OINT, v. a, | oint, Fr.] to anoint; v 


ſmear with ſomething greaſy. 


OI'NTMENTS, / a medicine made of uur 


miſſionęd to judge. cauſes in an ecclefiaſtica! ' tuous; oily, or greaty ſubſtances. 


«urt. | 
OFFI'CIALTY, [of7alty] /. the poſt of 
An official. | | 

To OFFF'CIATE, [ eff iGiare] v. u. to diſ- 


charge any office, generally applied to acts of held. 


worſhip; to perform an office for another. 
Actively, to give in conſequence of office. 
„ Merely to officiate light.“ Mi, 

OFFICI'NAL, @. | 2fficina, Lat.] among 
Apothecaries, uſed in ſhops. 

OFFI'CIOUS, [ off i/hious | a. | officioſus, Lat. ] 
doing good offices, or acts of kindnels, in a 
good ſenſe. Aſſiſting or intermeddling with | 
the affairs of another, without being invited or 
welcome ; forward, in a bad ſenſe. 

OFFI/CIOUSLY, Fiery] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to be too fond of aiffting a perſon, 
or intermeddling in his affairs, without being 
aſked or welcome. Kindly, or with unaſked 
kindneſs, in a good ſenſe. . 

OFFI'CIOUSNESS, [ 2 7/hionſneſs] J. too 
great a readineſs to aſſiſt or oblige. another, 
commonly uſed in a bad ſenſe. Service, in a 
good ſenſe. 5 | 

O'FFING, J. in Sailors Language, is the 
open ſea, or far from land. When a ſhip is 
failing to ſea, they ſay ſhe ſtands for the 

Ong. a 

O'FFSET, J. ſprout, ſhoot of a plant. 

O'FF-SCOURING, /. a part rubbed off in 
cleaning or ſcouring ; refuſe. 

O'FFSPRING, . the thing propagated or 
generated; children; deſcendants ; a produc- 
tion of any kind, | 


{ 


+» OFT, ad. Left, Sax. ] frequently; ſeveral| 


times ; often. 
O'FTEN, [ufvallypron. as if ſpelled +] a. 
Tin the comparative, tener, in the ſuperlative, 
ofien ] many times; frequently. | 
 OFTENTFMES, ad. many times; more 
than once or twice; frequently. 
O'FTTIMES, ad. many times ; 
quently. | | | 
OE E, or OGI'VE, / in Architecture, a 
moulding, conſiſting of a round and a hollow, 
almoſt in the form of an 8. 
To O' LE, v. z. ecgh, Belg. ] to view with 
ſtolen glances, in order to eſcape notice. 
O'CLER,/. [cogheler, Belg. ] one that views 
another by fide or ſtolen glances, 


fre- 


OH, inter. an exclamation made uſe of to 


; expreſs ſorrow, pain, or ſurp rize. 
OIL, J {cel, Sax. ] a fat, unRuous, thin, 
and inflaramable juice drawn from ſeveral bo- 
dies, either by expreſſion or diſtillation. 
To OIT, v. a. to ſmear with oil, 


O'KEHAM, the county town of Rutlant. 


ſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It is ſear 
in a rich and pleaſant valley, called the Vales 


Catmus, and is the place where the affizes xe 
It is 96 miles N. by W. of London, 

O'KEINGHAM, 'O'EKINGHAM, or 

WO'KINGHAM, a town of Berkſhire, aig 


a market on Tueſdays ; it is a large, frequent 


place, containing ſeveral ſtreets, and ha 
handſome market-houſe in the middle theres: 
It has been of note for the manufacture of fil 
ſtockings. . It is ga miles W. of London. 
O'KER, /. See Och. 
OLD, a. [ ea/d, Sax. ] advanced in yea 
beyond the middle age of life. Of long cn. 
tinuance ; begun long ago: not new; ancieit 
not madern ; ſubſiſting before ſomething le 
oppoſed to laſt ; long- practiſed, or veteran, ln 
familiar or Wer 
enough; a frequent repetition of the ſane 
thing. Of old, ſignifies long ago, or in tins 
long paſt. | 
OLDFA'SHIONED, a. made in 2 format 
preſent laid aſide, or not uſed. _ 
O'LDNESS, /. old age; antiquity; it 
quality of being old, impaired by age or time, 
OLEA'GINOUS, a. [oleaginu, La 


oily. - 

OLEA'GINOUSNESS, V oilineſs. 
OLE'OSE, a | oleeſus, Lat.] oily. 
OLFA'CTORY, a. [Fr. ] having the ſei 
of ſmelling. | 
O'LID, - O'LIDOUS, a. [didu, In 
ſtinking, n a 

OLIGA'RCHICAL, [oligerkikal] «. | 
archicus, Lat. | belonging to an oligarchy,. 

O'LIGARCHY, [igarky,] / TL 
Gr.] a form of government, which places de 
ſupreme power in a ſmall number, general 
the nobles; ariſtocracy. | 
O'LIO, / Span. ] a rich diſh made of d 
ferent ſorts of meat; a medley. _ 

O'LITORY, a. [ 6/itor, Lat.] belonginz t 
kitchen-garden. . | 

OLIVA'STER, a, { olivaſtre, Fr.] dul 
brown; tawny. © Olivaſter and pale.” Ba 

O'LIVE, /. Þ otea, Lat. ] a tree producing! 
oblong fruit, about the fize of a dame 
which is pickled : it is famous for its oil, 4 
was formerly uſed as an emblem of peace. 

OLY'MPIAD, / in Chronology, the" 
or period of four years, whereby the Gre 
reck oned their time. 7 

O'MBRE, [inbre,] . [banbre: Spal. 
game of cards played by three perſons. ko 

OME/ CA, /. the laſt jenen of the Cn, | 


OIV'LINESS, / greafigefs; unctuoſity; the habet. In Scriptures 


it is an apfel 
87 


ue language, more tun 


ben to. 
«dy t 
O'ME 
of eggs. 
O ME. 
which a! 
O'ME 
fens by v 
OME' 
OME 
taining a} 
To 0) 
foreſhew ; 
OMIN 
O'MIN 
tale, gene 
ing figns « 
QO MIN 
Q/MIN 
tokening | 
OMI'S 
the act 
ought to | 
to a corn 
To OV 
out ; not 
oueht to b 
OMI'T 
„ faxce 18 
OMNI. 
all kinds e 
OMNI 
All- bearin, 
OMNI 
ſhaves, 
('MNTF 
all (hapes, 
MNI 
donſiſting « 
OMNI“ 
EY; . lc 
OMNI 
al-powerfi 


t.] ubiq 
OMNIE 
Udiquitary 
OMNI, 
[mniſbien 
knowledge 
OMNI: 
ſein, Lat.! 
krowledge, 
OMNI“ 
ſeic, Lat.] 
CUNT 1 
al devoyri; 
OMO Y 
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OMRA 
the Mogul” 
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0! covered \ 
P* dance or 
5 mall ridge, 
Gig, 4 
; receipt of 
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" en to Cop, who calls himſelf Alpha and 
8 tl p 1, the beginning and the end. 


O'MELET, /. { ] a pancake 


8. / 8 
1% NEN, /. [Lat.] any ſign or token by 
ubich a future event may be foretold, _ 
O'MENED,. a. containing prognoſtics, or 
Gens by which ſuture events may be toretold. 
OMENTUM. / in Anatomy, the cawl. 
O'MER, / (Heb. ] a Hebrew meaſure con- 
tainiag about three pints and an halt Engliſh. 
To O'MINATE, v. 4. | cminer, Lat. ] to 


umeletie, Fr, 
oil, 

int 3 1 
e of un, 


Rutland. 
is ſeatel 


e Vale ſor eſne w; to prog noſticate ; to loretoken, 
ffizes we OMINA'TION, /. a prognottic. . 
ondon, O'MINOUS, 4. foreſhewing ſomething fu- 
AM, « tue, genera!ly ied im a back ſenle. Contain- 
ire, wit ing figns of ſomething good or ill. 
requenitl 0 MINOUSLY, ad. with good or badomen. 
nd has 4 (/MINOUSN ES5S, 1. the quality vi be- 
le theres, toLeuing ſome future ul or good. 8 
ire of fill OMI'SSION, [ emi ſion | 7 [ omifſio, Lat. } 
ndon the act of forbearing to do ſomething that 
ourht to be 4one; a neglect of duty, oppoſed 
to a commiſſion of evil. 
neo To OMUT, v. 4. [omitto, Lat. to leave 
; ancief, out; not ta mention; to neglect doing what 
thi quelit to be done. | 
— Trac E, /. forbearance. ** Omit- 
more hn ® taxce is no quittance.”” Shak, 
the ſane OMNIFA/RIOUS, a. | omnifarins, Lat. ] of 
or in tines all kinds or varieties. | 
OMNI'FEROUS, a. Commis and fero, Lat. ] 
n 2 format al- bearing. f NA 
OMNI'FIC, Commis and facio, Lat.] of all 
quity; de ſhapes, ; 
ge ot time 0'MNIFORM, a. [omnis and forma, Lat. ] o 
mus, lat) al (hapes, \ | | 
; ONNI'GENOUS, a. [omnigenus, Lat.] 
geſs. con'iſting of all kinds. 
2 OMNI POTENCE, or OMNI POTEN- 
ing be al CY, (omni potentia, Lat. ] almighty power. 
OVUNI'POTENT, a. { omnipotens, Lat.] 
li all-powerful, almighty. 
ads ( sib E SEN CE. . Lommis and pr ſens, 
bal] M eb iuity. | 
oligarchy. OMNIPRE'SENT, a. preſent every where; 
« La udiquitare. 


CMN SCIENCE, or OMNT'SCIENCY, 
[umniſkience] . Tomnis and ſcientia, Lat.] the 
kuowledge of all things; infinite knowlege. 

OMNI'SCIENT, [ omniſoient | a. [onmisand 
fc, Lat.] knowing every thing; of infinite 


ch placts Un 


er, general 
1 made of d 


5 keowledge, and all-knowing. 
102 U de, and a g 
belong OVMNT'SCIOUS, [omniſhious] a. | omnis and 
Fr.] duty ſeir, Lat.] knowing all things; all-knowing. 
\ gale.” Bd N a. | omnis and voro, Lat. | 
© producing ul devouring. 
ED ameſce OMO'PLATE, J. Ia ue and maths, Or.] 
Ir its oil, 1 he lhoulder blade. 
| of peace 0 UMRAHS, the title of the great lords at 
logy, the ff ie Mogul's court. | 
by the ON, P rep. | aen, Belg. ] upon; ſupported by: 
W coreres with, The ſubject of action. De- 
Ire, Spot. 5 dence or reiiance. * On God's providence, 
perſons. nalridge, The motive or occaſion of any 
tf che Greek : . 4+ foon as any thing is done. . Cn the 
an apfel ,""ceipt of a letter. Drzd. The period at 


vary zar thing happens. In Uirgats, it is 


— Bt. «AB Atm ESTA 624." 
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ONE 


put before the thing threatened, and implies it 


will be in danger for want of compliance. Ox 
thy life.” Dryd. The ſtate of any thing. 
The heav'ns on fire.“ Shak. A condition of 
a bargain or ſale. On more eaſy terms. Dryd. 
Sometimes it is uſed to imply diſtinction or 
oppoſition, ** The Rhodians on the other fide.” 
Knolles. When. uſed by contraQtions before it, it 
lignines of. A gameſter has but a poor trade 
ont. Locke. SY NON. On, Upon.” Theſe two 
words are inditcriminately ufed, one for ano- 
ther, on all occaſions; but with great impro- 
priety. On rather ſignifies &; as, o my word, 
on my honour, &c, whereas pox means p, on 
the top of, and is applied to matter; as, wor 
the table, zpor the chair, en the houſe, &c. 
ON, ad. forward; in ſucceſſion or pro- 
egreſs ; without ceaſing ; upon the body. Her 
© patches and jewels on. Prior. Reſolution 
to advance, uſed elliptically for go an. 

ON, /zterj. a word of incilement or encou- 
ragement to proceed, or attack, uſed elliptically 
inſtead of go on. | | 

ONCE, [pron. wince] ad. only on? time; 
a ſingle time, Uſed with at, the ſame time. 
In an indiviſible point of time. Formerly. 
My ſoul had once ſome fcoliſh fondneſs for 
«*«. thee.” Addi. It is to be remarked, that 
this word ſeems to be rather a noun than an 
ad verb, when it has at before it, or when it is 
joined with an adjective; as, „ At once, or 
« this once. 

ONE, { pron. ww] a. [ ene, Sax. \fingle; any , * 
thing expreſſed by an unit; any. Uſed with 
another, belonging to both. Oppoſed to ano- 
ther, different. Oppoled to ether, one of the 
two certain, or particular. Uſed with day, in 
a paſt ſenſe; otherwiſe it ſigniſies ſome time 
to come, when uſed with a future tenſe, ** Shall 
« ore day faint.** Davies. 

ONE, | wz ]/. followed with Ey ane, it implies 
ſingly, or a ſingle perſon. ** Raiſing ane by one 
the ſuppliant crew.” Drzd. A ſingle thing, 
A perſon, Concord; agreement. A perſon 
of a particular character. One that layed 
© not wiſely.” Shak, This word is uſed 
in the plural, either when it ſtands for per- 
ſons indefinitely ; as, The great ces of the 
„ world;?” or when it relates to ſomething go- 
ing de fore, or is uſed inſtead of a noun plural; 
az, ** Theſe ſucceſſes are more glorious—than 
« ſuch” ruinous o. Glanv, Sometimes 
it is uſed before an imperſonal verb, to fignifv 
any perſon, or man; this was by the Saxons 
expreſſed by an; But as Dr. Hickes judici- 
oully obſerves, our uſe of this word is either 
borrowed from the Italian me, or wn, Fr. 
©« Oe wou'd imagine.” Atterd. | 

O'NE-EYED, {w7z-ezcd;} a. having one 
eye; monocular, _. 

ONEIROCRI'TIC, / LSE, Gr. | 
an interpreter of dreams, 

ONEIROCRI TICAL, a. belonging to the 
interpretation of dreams. 

O'NENESS, | w9rne/s] /. unity: the qua- 
lity of being one. 


ONEROLS, a. ener guss Lat.] burthen - 


dome. Figutatitely, opptefi. ve. 


O 
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O'NGAR, a town of Eſſex, with a market 

on Saturdays. It is 21 miles E. N. E. of Lon- 
don s. 


O'NION, F pron. union] . [ v/gnong Fr.] an 
aromatic, ſtrong-· ſcented plant, with a bulbous, 
coated and orbicular root. 

O'NLY, a. ſfromaone, only, or onelike, 
wherce by contraction erely ; oz lic, Sax. | ſingle; 
without any other of the ſame kind or ſpecies; 
this above all other; this without any more, 
Syv NON. When ſpeaking of a thing we make 
uſe of the word only, we mean there is no 
_ other of the ſame kind ; when that of a/ore, 
that it is not accompanied with any other. 

O/NLY, ad. ſimply ; ſingly; barely; thus 
and no otherwiſe ; without any more. 

O'NOMANCY, /. [#;4a and jravrreia, Gr.] 
divination by names. 

ONOMA'NTICAL, a. belonging to divi- 
nation by names. 

O'NSET, /. the firſt attack or aſſault; ag- 
greſſion; ornamental appendages 

O'NSLAUGHT, [ 6&rflaut | /. attack; ſtorm; 
aſſault. 

ONTO'/LOGIST, F/. a metaphyfician ; or 
one who confiders the properties of being in 
general. 

ONTO'LOGY, {ſia and xz, Gr. ] the 
ſcience of the affections of Being generally 
metaphyſics, | 
_O'NWARD, ad. {ondweard, Sax. ] for- 

ward; progreſſively ; ſomewhat farther. 

O'NYCHA, [%ry4a] 7. the odoriferous 
ſnail or ſhell, and in Scripture, the onyx ſtone, 
Mott of the commentutors are for the onyx, 
or odoriferous ſhell, which is like that of the 
fiſh called purpura, The onyx is fiſhed for in 
the eaſt in watery places where the ſpikenard 
grows, which is its food, and makes its ſhell ſo 
aromatic. 

O'NYX, /. [t. Gr. ] a ſemi-pellucid gem 
of a dark horny colour, with a plate of a 
bluiſh white, and ſometimes of a red: when a 
plate of a reddiſh or fleſh colour lies on one or 
both fides the white, it is called a ſardonyx. 

OOZE, J. [woes, Sax. ] ſoft mud; mire at 
the bottom of water; lime; a ſoft flow or 
ſpring es“ From his firſt fountain and begin- 
ning 0:ze.%" Prior. The liquor ofa tanner's vat. 

To OOZE, v. x. to flow by ſtealth ; to run 
gently ; to ſlip away. 

OO'ZY, a. miry ; muddy; flimy. 
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To OPA/CIATE, v. a. [opace, Lat.] to 
darken, cloud, ſhade, or obſcure. 

OPA'CITY, /. ſopacirar, Lat.] cloudineſs ; 
want of tranfparency. 

OPA'COUS, a. [ e8aczs, Lat.] dark, void of 
light: Dot to be ſeen through. ; 

O'PAL, /. an elegant and fingular ſtone, 
which, on account of its opacity and ſoſtneſs, 
is ſcarcely to be reckoned among the pellucid 
gems. It is naturally bright, ſmooth and 
gloſſy, and difplays all its beauties without the 
art of a lapidary: in colour it reſembles the 
fineſt mothervof pearl; conſiſting of a bluiſh or 
greyiſh wiute; but when turned differently 
o the light, reflects all the colours of the rain- 


bow, amongſt which the green, blue, and nf any at 
are particularly beautiful. The beſt owes elect. 
come from the Eaſt Indies. OPEL 
OPA NOE, Cepate] a. [ opacur, Lat,]daiy full of tr 
having no light in itſelf, not to be (@ OPHI 
through. | ble of a 
To OPE, or OPEN, v. a. [ open, Su.) ty and uſual 
unlock; to uneloſe; to lay open; to Ciſcorer: PHI 
to divide or cauſe a breach, by which a thin dpa 
may be ſeen. The cathedral church wx O'PHT 
opened by an earthquake.” Addiſ. To ti. wag Cr. 
plain; to difclole by degrees. In Lay, u. flammatic 
begin. The opening of your cauſe,” Jy O PIA 
Anatomy, to make an inciſion. Neuterly, v OPLF. 
ſeparate or uncloſe ; to ceaſe to be ſhut. la forms any 
Hunting, to bark. . ä received. 
OPE, or O'PEN, | the e is mute in pron, OPIN 
this word and its following derivatives ant opinion. 
compounds; as, opny, opner, opning, &c.] a, To OP 
{ ope is uſed only by old authors, and by then opinion; 
ouly in its primitive ſenſe] uncloſed; not OPI'N] 
locked or hut. -Figuratively ; plain; 2. already re 
parent; public; without art, diſguiſe, or u. OPINL 
ſerve. Applied to the ſeaſon, not cloudy, u of his ow 
gloomy. Free, unconfined, or without coe, opinion, 
applied to the air. Expoſed, or without deſend, OPINI. 
applied to danger or injuries. Attentive, ap- pate ; ſtub 
plied either to the eyes or ears, and tolloyed OPI'NI 
by znto or upon, Dos the mind 
O'PENER, J. one that unlocks or mike ſentiment, 
open. Figuratively, one that explains or is- judgment, 
terprets ; any thing that ſeparates or divids, OPINT 
OPEN-EY'ED, &. watchful ; vigilat, have alread 
OPEN-HA'NDED, a. generous, libel, OPI'NI 
munificent. | ar conceite 
OPEN-HEA'RTED, [ opn-harted] a. gt. OPI/NI 
rous; candid; void of baſe reſerve or ſubtly, adhering it 
OPEN - HEA'R'CEDNESS, [| opn-birtels OPIINIE 
neſs] . generoſity, liberality, muniticence. fon fond, o 
O'PENING, J. a breach or hole, aptrtur, OPIUM 
Figuratively, the ſight of a thing at a 4b the white 
tance; a faint, imperſect, and confuſed know partly of a 
ledge. 2585 browniſh ye 
O'PENLY, ad. in fight; plainly; withot ſant; and 
ſubterfuge, reſerve, or diſguiſe. | moderate d. 
 OPEN-MOU'THED, à. greedy; clamot- it he had dr: 
ous; unable to keep a fecret. : Cilipates a! 
O'PENNESS, /. freedom from obſcurity ot derate doſe 
ambiguity; plainneſs; freedom from diſguile, which occaf 
ſubterfuge, or artifice. | OPO'PE 
O'PERA, /, Ital.] a poetical tale, or fe. aby rant 
tion, performed with vocal and inſtru and an acrid 
muſic, and adorned with ſcenes, machines an ny To Opp 
dancing. ; Lat.] to ple 
O'PERABL.F, 4. {from opera, Lat. Jp" OPPILA 
able of being done. : Kruftion; x 
To O'PERATE,v. . [operor, Lat.] toad O'PPILs 
to produce an effect, ; ſtructive. 
OPERATION, Y {operatio, Lat.] gene N OO x. 
| influence; action; an effect. Figuratively, 33 ay ; antao; 
effect. In Surgery, ,that part of 22 10 raiſes object 
the art of healing, vhich depends on the ufe o mother. 
inſtruments. The motions or employment © OPPOR) 
an army, = of enable; fit 
O'PERATIVE, 4. having the power UIPOR: 
acting; efficacious. forms ly. 
OPERATOR, / [Lat. ] one that fer af 0PPOR” 
' ; | 


-; - a 
at by the hand ; one that produces any 


wind Hb | 
0 en pERO Sk, a, [eperoſus, Lat.] laborious; 
]dark fall of trouble and tediouſneis. x | 

2 fr OPHITES, [of itez ] Lfrom 845, Gr. ] mar- 


ble of a duiky, greenlſh ground, * oblong, 
e 


aud uſually ſquare [pots of a lighter green. 


* OPHTHA'LMIC, Lie a. [ from 
4 thin 170 eg, Gr.] belonging to the eye. 
reh un OPHTHALM, ( of thalmy } /. | from dba 
Tow wy, Gr.] a diſeaſe in the eye, being an in- 

Law, t flammation in its coats. 

e” bo O PIATE, / a medicine that cauſes ſleep. 
erly, v OPI/FICER, /. [ opifex, Lat. ] one that per- 


forms any work ; an artiſt. This word is not 


received. 
OPINA'TOR, / [Lat. ] one who holds an 


in prot, ” 

1 opinion. 

Ar. 15 OPI'NE, v. 2. [opinor, Lat. ] to be of 
by then opinion ; to guels ; to judge. 


OPI'NIATIVE, à. obſtinate in opinions 


ſed; 
ins : already received; 1magined ; not proved. 
e OT tt OPINIA'TOR, /. [ opiniatre, Fr.] one fond 
oudy, f of his own notions ; . inflexible from his own 
ut cover, opinion. 
t deſerc, OPINIA'TRE, Cœpiniater] a, [Fr.] obſti- 
tive, ape Rate; ſtubborn. . 2 
follovel OPI'NION, / [ opinie, Lat.] a perſuaſion of 
| the mind without proof or certain knowledge; 
or makes ſentiment, judgment, notion; a favourable 
ins or 10» judgment, ; ; 
diss. 0P{NIONATIVE, a. fond of notions we 
il. have already eſpouſed or aſſented to; ſtubborn, 
„ lien, OPI'NIONATIVELY, ad. in a ſtubborn 
| or conceited manner, | 
] a. gents OPI/NIONA TIVENESS, /. the quality of 
ſubtlety., adhering inflexibly to preconceived notions, 
pn-harteds OPINIONIST, / | opinionifle, Fr.] a per- 
cence. ſon fond, or conceited, of his own notions. 
aperture OPIUM, /. [Lat.] a juice produced from 
at a di- the white garden poppy, partly of a reſinous, 
ſed know partly of a gummy kind; its colour is a dark 
\- browniſh yellow ; its ſmell dead, faint, unplea- 
{ without ſant; and its taſte very bitter and acrid. A 
moderate doſe makes the patient cheerful, as 
; clamot- 1: he had drank wine, removes melancholy, and 
: Cillipates all ſenſe of danger; but an immo- 
bſcurity of (crate doſe brings on a kind of drunkenneſs, 
m difguilt wich occations fleep, and often death. 

1 OO PE NAX, /. a gum refin, of a toler- 
ile, or fit ly firm texture, ſtrong diſagreeable ſmell, 
tru , and an acrid and extremely bitter taſte. 
chines 3 To OPPI'GNERATE, v. a. [ofpignere 

Lat.] to pledge, pawn, or give as a ſecurity. 

Lat. Jean OPPILA'TION, /. [oppilatis, Lat.] ob- 

a Kruction ; matter heaped together, | 
at. ] 04% UPPILATIVE, 4. [from epi, Lat.] ob. 

muctiye, 
t. ] agenc) FO NEN T. / [opponens, Lat. ] an adver- 
ratively, 37 i antazoniſt, In the Schools, one who 
nedicine, oc raiſez objections 00 che in f doct - . f 
* the uſe ==, opinions or doctrines o 
mens e OP PORTU'NE, @. ſopportunus, Lat.] ſea- 
er i * at: well-timed. 
* 1 OR TUN ELV, ad. ſeaſonably; time- 
5 y T3 via 

1 1 f UPPORTU'NITY, J. the proper ſeaſon for 


—— — — 


OPT 
doing a thing, or rendering it ſucceſsful. _ 

To OPPO'SE, [ oppize] v. a. open, Lat.] 
to act againſt; to hinder or reſiſt; to put in 
oppoſition ; to offer as an antagoniſt bt rival; 
to place as an obſtacle; to place in front; to 
raiſe objections in diſputations. 85 

OPPO'SER, [eppozer | /; one whooppoſes 3 
an antagoniſt; enemy; rival; one that raiſes 
objections in a diſpute. : 

O/ PPOSITE, [#2] a. [ oppofitus, Lat.] 
placed in front; facing each other; contrary ; 
repugnent; adverſe, 

O'PPOSITE, Foppizite] /. an adverſary; 
opponent ; antagoniſt ; enemy. 

O'PPOSITELY, [ ippizitely] ad. in ſuch a 
poſition as to front each other; adverſely. 

O'PPOSITENESS, [ 6pp3zitenes} /. the 
quality of facing or fronting; the quality of 
being contrary. | 

OPPOSI'TION, [ oppozi/bor | ſ. [cppofitio, 
Lat.] ſituation of facing or fronting another; 
reſiſtance; coftrariety of intereſt, meaſyxe, or 
meaning. | 

To OPPRE'SS, v. a. [opprimo, Lat.] to 
cruſh by hardſhip, or unreaſonable 'ſeyerity ; 
to over-power, ſubdue. 

OPPRE'SSION, /. [ oppreſſio, Lat. ] the act 
of oppreſſing; cruelty ; ſeverity; hardſhip, cala- 
mity ; dulneſs of ſpirits, or fatigue of body. 

OPPRE/SSIVE, a. cruel, inhuman ; rigee 
rous in exacting; heavy; overwhelming, _ 

OPPRE/SSOR, / | Lat. ] one that harraſſes 
or afflicts another by unrealonable-4everity. 

OPPRO'BRIOUS, a. | from opprobium, Lat.] 
reproachful; fcurrilous ; diſgraceful ; cauſing 
infamy. 5 

OPPRO'BRIOUSLY 
or ſcurrilous manner. 

OPPRO/BRIOUSNESS, /, feurrility ; or 
reproachfulneſs ; that which cauſes infamy or 
diſgrace. 

To OPPU'GN, Ceppun] v. a. 
Lat.] to oppoſe, reſiſt, or attack. 

OPPU'GNANCY, , oppoſition. | 

OPPU'GNER, [ oppiiner | /. one that oppoe . 
poſes or attacks, | 

OPSONA!TION, /. Cepſonatio, Lat. ] cater- 
ing, or buying proviſions. . 

O'PTATIVE, a. [| optativus, Lat. | wiſhing. 
In Grammar, that mood which expreſſes deſire. 

OPTIC, a. | ?77T:05, Gr. ] uſed in ſeeing ; pro- 
ducing fight; relating to the ſcience of optics. 

O'PTICAL, a. Lin ., Gr.] relating to the 
ſcience of optics. ; 

O'PTIC, /. an inſtrument or organ of 
fight. In the plural, applied to the ſcience 
which explains the laws of viſton, 

OPTI'CIAN, ſoptifbian] {. one chat is 
{killed in the nature and laws of viſion, or one 
that makes inſtruments to aſſiſt the ſight, or ta 
explain the doctrine of viſion. 

OPTIMAC , /, [ optimates, Lat.] nobi- 
lity; the body of nobles. | 

O'PTIMISM, / | from optimus, Lat.] the doc- 
trine that the preſent ſyſtem of things, or created 
beings, is the beſt that GoD could make. 

O'PTIMIST, /. [ optimiſte, Fr. Ja perſon who 
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ORB | 
aſſerts that the preſent ſyſtem is abſolutely beſt, 
and that a better could not poſſibly be. 

OPTTMITY, J. the ſtate of being beſt. 

O'PTION, CI. [ optic, Lat.] choice; 
election. 

O'PULENCE, or O'PULENCY, J. [ 9pz- 
lentia, Lat.] wealth; riches ; aflvence. 

O'PULENT, a. { opulentuws, Lat.] rich; 
wealthy ; affluent, 

O'PULENTLY, ad. richly ; ſplendidly. 

OR, co. a particle uſed to ſignify difrribu- 


either. ** He myſt either Eght or die.” Be- 
fore elſe, it is redundant, or has no meaning. 
Before ; or ever, is before, 

OR, [ore] /. [Fr.] in Heraldry, gold, or 
gold colour. It is repreſented in engraving by 

mall points or dots, ſcattered all over the field 

or bearing. 

ORACLE, / [eraexlum, Lat.] an anſwer 
ſuppoſed to he given by the ancient deities, a- 
dout the ſucceſs of a future event; ſomerhing 
delivered by ſupernatural wiſdom; the place 
where, or perſon of whom, any determinations 
of Heaven were given; any perſon or place 
where certain deciſions are obtained. Figura- 
tively, one fo famed for wiſdom, that his deci- 
fions are held without diſpute. 

To O'RACLE, v. x. to utter oracles, 

ORA'CULAR, or ORA'CULOUS, a. ut- 


tion or 9ppolition. Sometimes it anſwers to 


ORD 


path deſcribed by any of the celeſtial hog. 
A period, or revolution. A ſphere of activ; 
The eye, ſo called on account of its ferm, ud 
its furniſhing the body with light, „ a 42 
*© ſerene hath quench'd* their orbs,” P. 
Loft. : 
O'RBED, a. round ; circular ; rounded. 
ORBIT CULAR. a. ſpherical; round; circular. 
CRBI/CULAELY, ad. . pherically; circy, 
arly. 
ORBI'CULARNESS, F. the ſtate or gun. 
lity of being circular. g ; 
ORBIT. /. [orbita, Lat.] the line or path 
deſcribed by a planet in its revolution, 
O'RCHAT., / forka/| a ſtone, of which 4 
blue colour is made, | 
O'RCHARD, . a garden ef fruit. trees. 
ORCHESTRA, or O RCHES TRE. f. 
kejtra, or ore] [. | *pxigpa, Gr.] in the Ar, 
tient Theatres, was a place in tbe form of 1 
ſemi-circle,, where the daneing was performs; 
_ among us is the place where the muſician 
i 


t. 

ORD, /. in old Engliſh ſignified & 
whence probably the proverbial phraſe 44 
[ords] and ends, for ſcraps or remnants. 

To ORDAIN, v. a. [ ordino, Lat.] tn: 


commiſſion ; to act as a clergyman, 


tering oracles ; like an oracle. 
an oracle. c 


of reſembling an oracle. 


mot ſo properly, written 977/er | prayer. 


mouth; not ritten. 


ether. 
tation of orange trees. 
ORANGE-MUSK, / a ſpecies of pears. 


Tan 


Chancery. 


or belonging to an orator, 


Lent; and, of late years, in England. 


apart purely for praying, 


— 8 
1 - ; 


ORA/CULOVUSLY, ad. in the manner of | ORDEAL, . fordal, Sax. ] a meth! d 


ORA'CULOUSNESS, / che ſtite or quality, ih the perfon accuſed was obliged to pals Hel. 


O'RALLY7ad.by mouth; without writing. 
ORANGE, / [orange, Fr.] the fruit of a body eing borne up by the cold water. 
tree; a colour made ol a yellow and red mixed | 


O'RANG ERV. / [ orangerie, Fr. ] a plan- 
ORA'TION, [ ordſbcn ] /. [oratio, Lat.] a 
ſpeech according to the laws of rhetoric ; ha- the office of a clergyman. In Afronon) 


gue. 
O'RATOR, /. { crator, Lat.] a public ſpeak- 
er; a man of eloquence, A petitioner in ſorce, either by ſea or land; or the diſtance 


ORATO'RICAL, a. rhetorical ; becoming 


ORCAINER, /. one that appoints, ders 


or commitlions another to aſſume an offce, 
trying a per'on ſuſpected of any crime, aer. 


fold through a path crofled by red hot bard 


O'RAISON, J. [ oratio, Lat. frequently, but iron, or elſe ſwallow a certain quantity of u. 


ter, or plunge his arm or leg into ſcaiding m- 


O'RAL, a. rom 6, Lat.] delivered by the ter, or be thrown into cold water. The irn- 


[cence of the perſon was judeed by his eicagig 
unhurt trom the hot iron or water, and by li 


direct progreſs, oppoſed to retrograde motio 


one rank or file from another. In Archie 


jecls of which are uiually taken from the ſo as to form one beautiful whole. 
Scriptures, or from the life of ſome faint. p< 
They are much uſed at Rome in time of duct; ro manage or procure ; to direct of 
command; to commiliion ;z to ordain 4 cf 
O'RATORY, /. [ oratoriuy. art, Lat. ] elo- gyman, e 

quence; rhetorical fil]; the exerciſe of clo-! O'RDERER, 7. one that regulates, 1 
quence. In the Romiſh church, a place ſet duces to method, or diſpoſes in à 1%" 


manner. 


OR. / [orvis, Lac. ] a round or ſpherical O'RDERLESS, 4. without order; in 
body; a cele dial body, or planet. Figuratively, confuſed manner. 


a wheel), or rolling body. A circle; a circular , O'RDERLINESS, // regularity, 255 


h 
21 
* 


— 


point. decree; to eſtabliſh, ſettle, inſtitute; a 


ORDER, /. [ordo, Lat.] a method, ct f. 
gular diſpoſition; the eftabliſhed manier d 
©: forming a thing; the proper Rate, appfhedd 
the mind or body; a precept or command; 
rule; regular government; a claſs or dis 
of the members of a ſtate ; a religious ſocitt; 


In War, an arrangement of the parts 0! a! 


ture, a ſyſtem of the ſeveral members, 0% 
ments, and proportions of columns and pi 

ORATO/RIO, / in the Italian Muſic, is a'fters; or a regular arrangement of the project 
ſort of a ſacred Drama of dialogues; the ſub- ing parts of a building, eſpecially of à column 


To O'RDER, v. a. to regulate or © 
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ORO 


diee ade” 7 | . , 
action, * RDERI v, a. methodical, regular. | 
m, ud anne [from ordino, Lat.] ſuch 
A dr be appointed. 8 
Po 5 GabiNAl, a. [odinal, Fr. ] noting order. 
| O'RDINAL, / a ritual; a book containing 
ide, orders. : 
1rcular, O'RDINANCE, J a law, rule, or pre- 
eiten. ſeript; the obſervance of a command; an ap- 
[ntment, A cannon, but now generally 
Or qus. | written for diſtinction ordnance: its deriva- 
tion is not certain. : ; 
> Or path 0'RDINARILY, ad. according to eſtabliſhed 
or ſettled rules; commonly. 
which 4 ORDINARY, 4. eſtabliſhed; uſual ; com- 
| mon; mean; of low rank or value. Ugly, 
trees. or not handſome. This term is variouſly - 
RE, f. plied; thus, an Ambaſſador or Envoy in ordi. 
i the At, 2ary, is one ſent to reſide ſtatedly, and for a 
orm of 1 number#df years, in the court of ſome foreign 
formed; prince or ſtate, to watch over the intereſt of his 
muſicians own nation. It is alſo applied to ſeveral offi- 
cers of the king's houſhold, who attend on 
egi. common occaſions. Thus we ſay, phyſician in 


Wale lf 
its. 


erdinary, chaplain in ordinary, Se. Syxon. 
Though ordinary and common have been reputed 


t.] 0. ſ1,0nvmous in two ſenſes, as implying frequent 
Ritutez a ue, and meaning of little or no value, yet 
| they ar2 different in both. In the firſt ſenſe, 
8, Cecrees uhr ſeems beſt applied when the repetition 
office. & ations is in queſtion; common, when a 
metho! of miltitude of objects. In the ſecpnd ſenſe, 
me, nher. that which is ordinary has nothing to diſtin- 
pals He- euiſh it; that which is common has nothing to 
hot bat d take it ſought after. 
tity of m- O'RDINARY, F/. an eſtabliſhed judge in 
aiding Ws tecleſiaſtical cauſes; an appellation generally 
The ir- z ven to the biſhop of a dioceſe ; a ſettled eſta- 
is eſcayint daſnment; an actual and conſtant office; a re- 
and by bi tat price of a meal; a place of eating where 
iter. z perſon pays a ſettled price for eating. One 
thod, of fe. who officiates as a chaplain at priſons; as, the 
mani.er d edirary of Newgate. 
e, apphein To ORDINATE, v. a. [ordino, Lat.] to 
ommandz t appoint, 
or dish O'RDINATE, a. regular; methodical. 
ous ſociety; O&r{'nate figures, are ſuch as have all their ſides 
Astronom; and angles equal. | 
rade motiol ORDINA'TION, /. [ordinatio, Lat.] an 
arts of avf etabliſhed order or tendency ; uſed with to. 
ie Ciftance a * An ordination to happineſs,” Norris, The 
In Archii% g'ving a perſon authority to act as a clergyman. 
nbers, 0194 O'RDNANCE, . cannon, or great guns. 
ns and pit URDO/NNANCE, /. [Fr. ] the diſpoſition 
the project of teures in a picture. 


of a count O'RDURE, . [Fr. ] dung; excrements ; 


filth, 
RE, V, [Sax.] metal unrefined, Figura- 
tively, metal. 

URFORD, a fea-port of Suffolk, with a 
market on Mondays. It has the title of- an 
earldom, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment ; and 15 88 miles N. E. of Londop. 

URGAL, / lees of wine. 

U'RGAN, {. LZ, Gr. ] ſuch a part of the 
animal body as is capable of performing ſome 
periect act or operation; thus, the eye is the 


to. direct of 


wdain 4 cler 


egulates, '* 
in a rezul 


order; m 


OR 1 
organ of ſeeing; the ear, of hearing; the noſe, 
of ſmelling; che tongue, of ſpeaking, &c. In 
Muſic, an inſtrument conſiſting of pipes filled 
with wind, and of ſtops touched by the hand; 
from orgue, Fr. 

ORGANIC, or ORGA'NICAL, a. Ler- 
ganicus, Lat.] conſiſting of various parts co- 
operating with each other; inftrumental ; 
made or deſigned for ſome certain end. 

ORGA'NICALLY, ad. by means of or- 
gans or inſtruments; by an organical diſpoſi- 
tion of parts. 

O RGANISM, /. the ſtructure of the ſe- 
veral parts of any animal, &c. ſo as to operate 
to a certain end. 

O'RGANIST, /. e 
plays on the organ. 

ORCANIZA'TION, /. [ organization, Fr.] 
conſtruction in which the parts are fo diſpoſed 
as to be ſubſervient to each other. 

To O'RGANIZE, v. a. | organiſer, Fr. ] to 
conſtruct ſo that the parts ſhall be mutually ſub- 
ſervient to each other. : 

O'RGAN-LOFT, /. the loft where an 
organ ſtands and is played upon. , 

ORGA'SM, /. [| opyaowme;, Gr. ] a ſudden 
violence, impulſe, or appetite. 

O'RGIES, / [ it has no ſingular, orgia, Lat.] 
the mad rites performed to Bacchus. Figura- 
tively, any frantic revels. 

O'RIENT, a. [ oriens, Lat.] riſing as the 
ſun; eaftern ; bright; ſhining ; glittering. 

O/RIENT, /. | Fr. | the eaſt, or part where 
the ſun rſt appears. VT | 

ORIE'NTAL, a. [Fr.] eaſtern ; placed in 
the eaſt ; proceeding from the eaſt, 

ORIENTAL, J. an inhabitant of the eaſt. 
ern parts of the world. | 

ORIE/N FALISM, /. manner of ſpeaking 
peculiar to thoſe who live in the eaſt, 

ORIENTA'LITY, /. the ſtate of riſing or 
being in the eaſt. 

O'RIFICE, /. [ orificium, Lat.] any opening, 
hole, or perforation. ; 

O'RIGIN, or ORV'GINAL, {. Corigo, Lat.] 
the beginning or firſt exiſtence ; a fountain, or 
ſource, of exiſtence; a copy, or that from 
which any thing is tranſcribed, tranſlated, or 
imitated : In this ſenſe original only is uſed. 
Derivation or deſcent. 

ORI'GINAL, a. [originalis, Lat.] primi- 
tive or primary; firſt; priſtine. 

ORFGINALLY, ad. in its firſt ſtate pri- 
matily ; at firſt. 1 

ORT'GINALNESS, F. the quality or ſtate 
of being the firſt or original. 

ORI/GINARY, a. productive, or cauſing 
exiſtence z primitive. Seldom uſed. 

To ORV'GINATE, wv. a. to produce as a 
cauſe; to bring into exiſtence, 

ORIGINA'TION, / [ erigizatio, Lat.] the 
act of producing as a firſt cauſe, or of bringing 
into exiſtence. 

O'RION, F. | Qpiey, Gr.] a ſouthern con- 
dellation, conſiſting of 39 ſtars. 

O'RISONS, Coriſans] /. [not uſed in the 
ſingular. [craiſon, Fr.] This word is accented 


rganifte, Fr.] one who 


ity, methoc 
calael 


| 


3A 2 by 


— 


OT 


by Milton and Eraſhaw. on the firſt ſyllable; }ground plot. 


by Shakeſpeare both on the firſt and ſecond, 
and by others on the ſecond ] prayers. 

ORENEYS, or O'RCHADES, . ſeveral 
iſlands in the N. of Scotland, from which 
they are ſeparated by a canal 20 miles in 
length, and 10 in breadth. The names of the 
principal are Main Land, Hoy, Ronaldſha, 
Sanda, Strouſa, and Rouſa. Orkney and Zet- 
land ſend one member to parliament, and one 
for the burghs of Kirkwald, &c. 

O'RLOP, /. | overloep, Belg. ] the main deck 


of a ſhip. 


O'RMSKIRK, a town of Lancaſhife, with 
a market on Tueſdays. It is 2064 miles N. 
N. W. of London. | 
O'RNAMENT, /. [orramentum, Lat.] em- 
belliſhment, decoration, honour. 
ORNAME'NTAL, à. ſerving to decorate, 
or embelliſh. ö 
ORNAME/NTALLY, ad. in ſuch a man- 
ner as to embelliſh or ſet off. 
O'RNAMENTED, à. embelliſhed, adorn. 
ed, or ſet off. ; : 
O'RNATE, a. | orratus, Lat.] ſine, adorned. 
ORNA'TENESS, J. finery. 
ORNA'TURE, / decoration, 
ORNUSCOPIST, /. Cie and cxoriw, Gr.] 
ene who examines the flight of birds, in order 
to foretel ſome ſuture event. 
ORNITHO'LOGCY, /. [ne and 56%, 
Gr. ] a diſcourſe on birds. 
O'RPHAN, {9 fan ]/. | ppavig, Gr. Ja child 
who has loſt either one or both its parents. 
O'RPHAN, Cor] a. deprived either of 
one or both parents by death. 
O'RPHANAGE, or O'RPHANISM, or- 
Fanage, or wrjaniſm | I. the ſtate of a child who 
has loft either one or both its parents. 
O'RPIMENT, /. r. a foliaceous foſſil, 


of a fine texture, remarkably heavy, and of 


a bright and beautiiul yellow, like gold, very 
tough, bending eaſily without breaking, melt- 
ing readily, and ſoon burning away: it is uſed 
dy painters for a gold colour. 

O'/RRERY, J. an inftrument which repre- 
ſents the revolutions of heavenly bodies: in- 
vented by Mr. Rowley, of Litchfield, and 
named from the earl of Orrery, that gentle- 
man's patron. 


O/RRIS, /. Joris, Lat. ] a plant or flower. A 


kind of gold or filver lace ; from orr7s, old Fr. 


O'RTHODOX, a. [Leere and dent. Cr. 


ſound in opinion or doctrine, applied to reli- 


gious principles, 


O'R THODORXLY, ad. with a ſoundneſs 


of opinion or doarine. 


O'RTHODOXY, /. [ 9:3&a, Gr.] ſound- 
nefs of doctrine or opinion in matters of re- 


[orthegrafer] /. 
Lee and ypdape, Gr. | one who ſpells ac- 


lieien. 
ORTHO'GRAPHER, 


cording to the rules of grammar. 


ORTHOGRA'PHIC, or ORTHOGRA'. 


PHICAL, [crrbogrdfit, or orthografikal] a. 


rightly ſpelled ; relating tothe ſpelling ; deli- 


OSN 


In Geography, the ert 
projection of the ſphere, 15 2 n 
the ſeveral points of its ſurface on a plate, 
which cuts it in the middle, the eye being 
ſuppoſed to be placed at an infinite diſtance, 
vertical to one of its hemiſpheres, 
ORTHO'GRAPHY, [ orthografy] /. Le 
and yptpw, Gr. ] that part of grammar which 
teaches how words ſhould be ſpelt; the art gf 
ſpelling. In Architecture, the elevation of a 
building. In Geometry, the art of exprefling or 
drawing the fore-ſight plan, or ſide of any ob- 
ject. In Fortification, the profile or plan of 
any work. 
ORTHO/PNOEA,[orrbipnea ] I. N Ipbemiia, 
Gr. Jin Medicine, a diforder in which a perſon 
cannot breathe, unleſs he be in an upright 
oſture. 
O'RTIVE, a. | ortivas, Lat.] relating ie 
the rifing of any planet or ſtar, | 
O'RFOLAN, /. [Fr.] a ſmall bird ac. 
counted very delicious food, | 
O'RTON, a town of Weſtmoreland, with a 
market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated in a 
healthy country, quite deſtitute of wood, and 
2714 miles N. N. W. of London. 
ORTS, /. ſorda, Ir. ] refuſe; ſcraps of 
meat, mammocks. ; 
| ORVIE'TAN, /. [orvietano, Ital. ſo calle 
from a mountebank at Orvieto in Italy] an an- 
tidote or medicine uſed to prevent che effects 
of poiſon. 
OSCHEO'CELE, [ 9&es/ele] ſ. vx and 
unden, Gr.] a kind of hernia or rupture, when 
the inteſtines break into the ſcrotum. 
OSCILLA'TION, /. Ceſcillum, Lat.] the 
act of moving backwards and forwards. 
OSCI/LLATORY, a. [from oſcillum, Lat. 
moving backwards and forwards like a pencus 


lum. 
O'SCITANCY, /. mew Lat.] the ad 
of yawning; unuſual ſleepineſs ; carelefſng]. 
O'SCITANT, a. [ofcitars, Lat.] yawts 
ing; unuſually ſſeepy; fluggiſh ; careleſs. 


act of yawning. Figuratively, careleſſueſs. 


OSCITA'TION, / [5/citatio, Lat.] the 


OSCU LAT ION, / kiſſing. 

O'SIER, [6zer, ] /. Fr. ] a tres of the wil. 
low kind, growing by the water, the twigs af 
which are uſed in making baſkets. 

O'SNABRUG, the biſhoprick of, a pro- 
vince of Germany, in the circle of Wei- 
phaliz, bounded on the N, by Lower Munſter ; 
on the S. by Upper Munſter; on the E. |) 
the territory of Minden; and on the W. partly 
by Munſter, and partly by Lingen. It is te. 
markable that this biſhoprick is poſſeiſed by 
the Papiſts and Proteſtants alternately, accord- 
ing to the tenour of the 1reaty of Weftphalis. 
The Proteſtant biſhop is always choſen by the 
houſe of Brunſwic-Lunenburg, and the Ca 
tholic by the Papiſts. The preſent Biſhop is 
the ſecond ſon of our moſt gracious ſovereign 
George III. The inſpection and adminiſtra- 
tion of ecclefiaſtical affairs, however, belones 
to the elector of Cologne, 25 metropolitan 3 


neated according to the elevation, not the | 


but the civil affairs are always governed mw 
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ph Proteſtant biſhop in his turn. It is 40 miles in| which might endanger the conſtitution. Figu- 
on of length, and 30 in breadth, and divided into | ratively, baniſhment, or public cenſure. 
plane, ſeven bailiwieks; it abounds in cattle, eſpeci- |} OSTRACI'TES, /. the common oyſter in 
deing ally in hogs. Oſnabrug is the capital town. its folble ſtate; a petrified oyſter. 28 
unte, O'SPRAY, /. the ſea eagle, of which it iss O'STRICH, /. | ayſtruche, Fr. ] a very large 
reported, that when he hovers in the air, all bird; its wings are ſhort, and its neck about 
hben the fiſh in the water turn up their bellies, | four or five ſpans. The feathers of its wings 
which and lie for him to chooſe which he pleaſes. |are in great eſteem as ornaments. They are 
art of Hanmer. hunted by way of courſe, for they never fly, 
N of a O'SSICLE, [2fficulum, Lat. ] a ſmall bone. but uſe their wings to aſſiſt them in running. 
ing or OSSI'FIC, a. [from o and facio, Lat.] They ſwallow bits of iron in the ſame manner 
Ny ob- having the power of turning into bone. as other birds do gravel or ſtanes, to afliſt in 
lan of OSSIFICA'TION, /. change of fleſhy parts | digeſting their food. They lay their eggs on 
; into dones. the ground, hide them under the ſand, and 
om, 0'SSIFRAGE, /. [ 9ſifraga, Lat.] a kind off leave them to be hatched by the ſun. 
perſon eazle, ſo called becauſe it breaks the bones of GC'SWESTRY, a town of Shropthire, with 
ypright zn mals in order to come at the marrow. a market on Wedneſdays. It is a corporation, 
To O'SSIFY, v. a. [s and facio, Lat.] to | has ſome trade from Wales, in flannels; and is 
ting to change into a bone. n 174 miles N. W. of London. 
| 0551'VOROUS, a: Cos and wore, Lat.] de- OTACOU'STIC, /. Lora and axzw, Gr.] 
rd ac. youring bones. a medicine to cure deafneſs ; an inftrument 
. VSSUARY, /. ¶Miarium, Lat.] a charnel | uſed by the deaf to make them hear better. 
with a caſe; a place where the bones of the dead are] O'THER, pron, [other, Sax. } applied to 
d in 2 kept. things, different, oppoſed to this. Applied to 
od, and OST, or OUST, /. a veſſel upon which hops per ſons, not one's ſelf, but ſomebody elſe. 
er malt is dried. | Uſed with de, the contrary. Uſed with each, 
raps of OSTE'NSIVE, a. [from offends, Lat.] it implies reciprocation. Sometimes beſides, 
| fhewinz, betokening. or more, The next. After zext, it implies 
o calle USTENT, /. [ entum, Lat.] an appear- | the third, joined with day. Sometimes it is 
] anan« ace, air, or mien; thow, or token. Thele | uſed elliptically for other ibing, or ſomething 
: effects ſer.es are peculiar to Shakeſpeare. A portent | different. 
or prodigy; accented on the laſt ſyllable.} O'THERGUISE. a. | 9ther and guiſe. This 
xi and Show, ſpectacle, is often miſtaken, and ſometimes written 
e, when OSTENTA'TION, / [ ofentatio, Lat.] i aborgueſs] of another kind. 
boaſt; outward ſhew; a diſplay of any thing, | OTHERWISE, [ &herwize ] ad, different- 
at.] the mcluding vanity, or ambition. ly; by other means or caules; in other re- 
. OSTENTA'TIOUS, C,] a. boaſt- ſpects. : 
mm, Lat.) ing; tond of ſhewing any thing which may} O'TLEY, a town in the W. Riding af 
a pend WS +: Yorkſhire, with a market on Fridays. It is 
| t 2024 miles N. N. W. of London. 
]theal USTENTA'TIOUSLY, [ oftentd/bioufly] ad: | O'TTER, . [| oter, Sax. ] an amphibious 
efſngſs. firwing or diſplaying in ſuch a manner as animal that preys upon fiſh. 
] yaw ceclares ambition or vanity, O'TTERY Sr. Maxx, a town in Devon- 
less. USTENTA"FTIOUSNESS, f[ oftentaſhion/- | ſhire, wich a market on Tueſdays, and is 
at.] the je] / the act of dilplaying with vanity or {diffant from London 156 mules. 
(leſs. 1b3tion, O'/TTOMAN, 4. an appellation given to 
; WSPENTA'TOR, / { 2fentareur, Fr.] one|the Turkiſh empire, from Othomannus, or 
f the wit n ditplavs through ambition or vanity. Oſmanhus, the firſt emperor of the preſent 
twigs of CLA, /. [oftecchile, Fr.] a ſpar | family. f 
Pacrally coarte, concreted with earthy and] O'VAL, a. ovale, Fr. ] oblong ; reſembling 
of, 2 8 matter, precipitated by water, and in- an egg when cut into two the long ways. 
of Wells | craite upon iticks, ſtones, &c. famous for O'VAL, F. a rcundiſh figure, whoſe length 
_ sing ou callus in bones, but feldom uſed in is greater than its breadch. 
be E. 1 mxern practice. GVA RIOUS, a. | trom ovum, Lat.] con- 
W. parti  OTEO'LOGY, / { ©5559 and aiym, Cr. Ja ſicting of eggs. 5 
It 1s _ vicourte or deicription of bones. ! O'VARY, . [ovarizm. Lat.] the part of the 
—_ rd F bs SUARY, /. [Lat. ] the opening at which | body of an animal, wherein the eggs are lodged, 
7 3 er ditcharges itſelf into the ſea. and impregnation is performed, 
me 5 Pte . R, J. See HosTLEr. OVATTION, /. [ ovatio, Lat. ] a leſſer tri- 
0 8 SIRACISM, [ Yppanio puts, Gr. Ja man- umph among the Romaus, allowed to thoſe 
3 1 {rom c5p1x%, a ſhell, on which that defeated an enemy without much blood- 
4 8 „n' name was written who was acquit- ſhed. or conquered one leſs formidable. 
zins Fo lde mne; a method tak en by the Athe-j} OUCH, J a ſpangle, or eliitering orna- 
_ 10 ty banith ſuch perſons in their ſtate, ! ment made oi ſmall plates ot gold and ſilver, or 
ropolitan; © freat power, abilities, or merit, ren- of jewels. Obſolete. 


Ae carable of atemptirg any thing! OVEN, J. (een, Sax. ] on arched cavity 


atd 2 * heated 


. 


OVE 


heated with faggots, and uſed in baking. 


OVE 


10 O'VER In bakir of exceeding Ibmiis vol; | 
44 above, appliel . ta, 3 2 —— = - 69> 569mg to Water. Ty To 
0 or place. U » dignity, authority, |  O'VERFLOW TV. Ky | ; 
N che other gr mens be re FOE © ip ſuch a ee [ overfleingly) ay, 0 
11 Through 8 - e leaped over the brook.” O'VERFOR as to exceed any limia 
pA * 2 l the world over. Hanmer. qui k WARDNESS, , too = too buſ 
To quantit ” ad. above the top; more than a Wk 28 7 
11 ntl . | ; 0 T 
CRE = 
| on the ſurface; paſt : ea z|vily, | oad tos lice koni 
fn ce; paſt, Tore a recxonl 
4 throughout. O'er and o'er rout is to read To O'VERGO), v. a. to ſurpaſ OVE 
9 to endeſa. ' Over and ab 9 es repetition; To O'VERGORGE Pals; excel. 40 K 
4 more than what was * eee, A beſides, or too much. 2 4, enter alen O v 
4 diately ir uppoſed, or imme-| To O'V 8 hat i 
f 11 Paymreg 3 oppoſite ; or | ter panama 3 5J v. a. pre- = 90 
. tions are various, b ompoſition its fignifica- by growth ; to riſe be *: Cvergrount) to cone weigh 
. deren feng „but it generally implies ex- beyond DRE above. Neuterly, to grow OVE 
0 4 0 in enough, or too much. O'VER RO Randard; or natural fize uch i 
1 o O'VERABOUND, v. a. to abound GROWTH, {overgrith][. excefive qa 
17 my _ enough, . . « Exceſſive _ i 
* o O'VERACT, 0 ERHA To 0) 
biel racter too far; t T, v. 4. to carry any cha- ſpread over ; to wh [overbaul] V. 4. to 5. 4. tO 
15 oo 3 7 - more than enough. To O'VZRH 8 a ſecond time. To O\ 
7 arch. ; „v. a. to cover with an over. Len amen upon wir] 
1 To OVER — SOT oy 
101 Th WVERAWE, %% to hep e ARDEN, v. a. to make to high a 7. 
1 1 BALANCE, 4 . d f 
1 down or preponderate. - 4. to weigh : O'VERHEAD, ſ[overhed] ad. aloft hr 
11, O/VERB ove; in the cieling; ove Py Beg oO 
| „ than an 3 R O'VERHEAR 154 avs _ 5 
#21080 To O'VERBEAR [ overbar thoſe who do not intend wy be rol 4 "a e 
enn Ne ene „ſôverbare] v. a. to bear] To O'VERHEAT, [5 heard, riſe above 
| | A 35 24 > v P Sy OT whelm. » [ werbeet | v. 4. to hel hi: 
bs: 1 To O'VERBID, wv. a. to offer more f 55 _— | 3 
el — rn it is work. Js 4 eee, OY, v. a. to tranſport; bat ps 
my, o O'VERBLOW, [6verb/7] v. a. to drive] O'VE oo much joy. | wy 
n away the clouds bet che wi RJOY, /. exceſs of; 
142808 eee wind, Neuterly,| To OVERLADE, v. a. to TEOL 
FOI O ERBOARD, [ bo 4 2 too heavy a burthen {PORT PIPE IR ſuperior a 
1 of a ſhip. \ [ovrrbird] ad. off, or out To OVERLA'Y, w: a. to oppreſs þ 3 
if "HH To O'VER- much” weight ir power; © 1 incompete 
$i. 2 Se eee v. a. to oppreſs by much m * ws to ſmother with t20 To OV. 
10 'To O'VERBURDEN, ant Far 5 face; to join by fou e, to cover the fut, [acountry | 
FR tod great weight N, v. à. to load with] To OVERIE' * ing laid over. - ung; tO. 
i $304 To O'VERCAST | over, or er gs Comms 26 en Reiter or | 
111 ken; to cover; to rat v. 4. to cloud, or dar- OVERI.EATrHER. fowerl2i Bong 
1 Io O'VERCH ee per leather, or th » [averlFiber |. ie u. ToOV1 
Wt cloy \ g ha ARGE, v. a. to oppreſs, the foot ; at part of a ſhoe which core Pals by wit 
1 nen or ſurcharge with too muc food; to To OVERLIVVE | OVEILS 
4 1 2 by at on exceſs; to rate too high; To OVERLOAD V. a. to live too long. OVE1:s 
Wi + charge too full; to load with 1 great a\then with too great 1 = erlad] v. a. to but (ce iat oth 
TB . | | a load, e 
1 To O ; To OVE 3 Piape f te 
{| Fa uy : ern v. 4. to cover with bigkrer 8 $6 0 yon collected ſo 
+ % . S. . 2 ; to ſuperintend; to 10 OVE 
F 7 5 review; t 1 3 7 ; 
it f * 0 e "yr v. 4. [preter. I over- er ogg flight. att! ua 
| |; | - 14 part. paſſ. overcome; from or ercomen, ching ee »/- one that ſees over any 4 by an 
+ ele. ] to ſubdue, conquer, or vanquiſh in battle | out ohl w; one that paſſes by a thing with- ll off it. b 
iy or by calamity; to overflow. | OV er it. | To OVE 
| PX O'VERCOMER,//. one that conquers, To OVE 8 D, a. too much mated. To OvE 
„ L's nnn eee ee erſul ; to cor MATCH. v. a. to be too pot” to cat a tha 
TI's o O'VERDRESS, v. 4. to adorn too OVERMA'TC| 8 2 tect. 
14 much. OVERN ; CH. /. one of ſuperior pon el. o OVE. 
197 To O VERFLOW, [ overjio] v. u. to be than = 2 E ASURE, euerm burt. more K. Ah 
F | 1 too full to be contained within the brim ; to O'VERMO f © veut ire 
| | 4 abound to exceſs, AQively, to fill beyond the | others 15 : ST, a, higheſt, or ſuperior to lities. 
Fit brim; to delnge, drown, cr cover with water. Gen . VERS] 
11 Figurati vely, to overpower. OY ER? IU, 4. more than encuph. 3 4 mij 
LP 3: O'VERFLOW, [overfls] AF . 'RMU'CH, ad. in too great a dere. tence 
3 | 17 C. oN ; 4 » * 5 inundation; OV ERNI GH - £ a e . N. 
| f g « >: F as flows over ; too great an |nied enge, a . — e to 1 
11 'O'VERFLOWING, Cg th a bun by Addiſon as a — a prepoiis] loOVEr 
CIVOINYS I fo the AG Ia night before. pal, everflep 
: To | & 


Toy \ 
14 ; OVER-OFFI'CIOUS, Cover Hicus ] a.| 
: too buſy ; too fond of aſſiiting ; too importu- 
2288 * OVERPA'SS, v. 4. to paſs over or 
Faves erols ; to overlook or flight; to omit in a 
Shs reckoning ; to omit without receiving. 
OVERPA/'ST, part. a. gone; pait. 
cel To OVERPAY, v. a. to pay too much, 
1 OVERPEUS, /. that which remains above 
what is ſuttcient. 5 
[pre- my OVERPOI'SE, [ overpoize] v. a, to out- 
eich. 
— i OVERPOI'SE, [overporze ] /. any weight 
Hi wich is heavier than, or outbalances, ano- 
ther. 
* To OVERPOW'ER, [ow pron. as in how | 
+ v. 4. to conquer, or oppreſs by greater power. 
oY o OVERPRE'SS, v. a. to cruth or bear 
vs hang upon with irreſiſtible force. 
O OVERPRTI'ZE, v. a. to value at too 
. ish a rate. a 
e 10% Ek. Ka NK. a, too rank. 
ft; 2 To OVER-RA'TE, v. a. to rate or value 
dead. too lich. ; ; 
6 how To OVER-RE/ACH, [ aver-reech] v. a. to 
riſe above ; tg. ſtretch one's felt too much in 
- to bent teaching; to deceive or impoſe upon by ſu- 
pzr'0r cunning. Neuterly, to bring the hinder 
t; bit. fee! too far ſor ward, or ſtrike the toes againſt 
| the fore ſhoes, applied to a horſe. 
To OVER-RU'LE, wv. a. to influence by 
of wht ſuperior authority; to govern with exceis of 
authority. In Law, to ſuperſede, or reje as 
s by wo Incompetent. ; 
ik lo OVER- RUN, v. a. to wander through 
the fur- acounury by torce of arms; to gxceed in run- 
E ung; wo over:pread, or cover all over; to 
„ to leap peter or harrals by numbers. Neuterly, to 
flow over; to be more than full? 
{. theup ToOVERSE'E, v. a. to ſuperintend; to 
ich covers pals by without taking notice; to omit. 
UVELSE'EN, part. miitaken or deceived, 
o lone. OVERSE'ER, / one whois employed to 
. den ſet lab others periorm their duty; an officer 
; e bloge to collect and take care of the money 
vw from 2 collected tor the poor of a pariſh. 
ntend ; to lo UVERSE'T, v. a. to turn the bottom of 
«reve! upwards, Figuratively, to be hurried 
s over any Wan by an impetuous paſſion. Neuterly, to 
hing withs e it baits, 
| 10 OVERSHA'DE, v. a. to make dark. 
nated. To OVERSHA' DOW, { overſiiado} v. a. 
e too po- 1 3 ihadow over any thing; to thelter or 
P. dect. 
jor poner. 4 10 OVERSHO Or. v. u. to fly beyond the 
eV. more . Actively, to ſhoot beyond the mark; 
,die too far; to go beyond one's abi- 
ſuperior to . OY 3 N 
UV VERXSIGH r, Feversit] f. ſuperintend- 
acugh. we; 4 miitake or error owing to inadver- 
degree. 71 JE 
1 — 5 A 10 OVERSKI'P, v. 4. to paſs by leaping; 
\akeſpeare; oy png E iguratively, to eſcape. : 
prepo#tion 1oUVE RSLE EP, v. a. [ preter, and part. 
x pul, wver flop! to lieep too long. 


Gb 


OVE 


To OVERNA'ME, v. a, to name in al 
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OVE 

To OVERSLIP, . a. to paſs without do- 
ing, or taking notice of. | 

OVERSO/ON, ad. too ſoon. 

OVERSPE'NT, 4. too weary or fatigued. 

To OVERSPREA/D, [ overſpred} v. a. to 
cover, ſpread or ſcaiter over. : 

To OVERSTA'ND, v. a. to ſtand too ob- 
ſtinately upon conditions, 7 

To OVERSTO'CK, v. a. to croud, or fill 
too full. | 

o OVERSTO'RE, v. a. to ſtore with too 
much. 

To OVERSTRAIL'N, v. x. to ſtrain any 
part by making too violent efforts. Actively, 
to ſtretch out too far. 

To OVERSWA'Y, v. a. to over-rule ; to 
bear down. | 

To OVERSWE'LL, v. a, to ſwell over, or 
riſe above. 

O'VERT), a. Convert, Fr.] open; public; 
arent. 

To OVERTA'KE, v. a. to catch in pur- 
ſuit; to come up to ſomething going belore, 
To ſurpriſe, followed by in. 

To UVERTA'SK, v. a. to exact too great 
labour or duties. i 

To OVERTA'X, v. a. to tax too highly. 

To OVERTHROW, [the w is mute in 
this and the two following words | v. 4. | preter 
overthrow, part. overthrown | to turn upſide 
down; to throw down, or demoliſh ; to 
deſtroy, To conquer or defeat, applied to an 
army. 

O'VERTHROW, F. the ftate of being 
thrown down, or tumbled upſide down; ruin; 
deſtruction; degradation; a defeat. 

OVERTHRO'WER, /. one that beats 
down, ruins, or defeats. | 

OVERTHWA'RT, a. oppoſite, or over 
againſt. Crofling any thing. Perverſe, ap- 

lied to humour. 

OVERTHWA'RTNESS, /. perverſeneſs. 

O'VERTLY, ad. openly. 

OVERTO'OK, preter-and part, paſſive of 
OvERTAKRE. 

To OVERTO'P, v. 4. to raiſe above the 
top.  Figuratively, to excel or ſurpaſs; to ob- 
cure; to make ot leſs importance by ſuperior 
excellence. 

To OVERTRA'DY, v. a. to deal for more 
than one's Fock will carry on, 

o OVERTRIPP, v. a. to trip or walk 
lightly and nimbly over. | 

O'VERTURE, / { auverture, Fr.] an open- 
ing, or diſcloſure; a propoſal; à piece of mu- 
fic, uſually ending with a tugue. 

To OVERTU'RN, v. 4. to throw downz 
to ruin; to ſubvert. Figuratively, to over- 
power, ſur nount, or copquer. 

To OVERVA/LUE, v. 
high. 
To OVERWA'TCH, v. 7, to watch too 
long. 

To OVERWEE'N, v. n, to think too 
highly, or arrogantly. 

OVERWEE'NINGLY, ad. with too much 
arrogance, 

To 


on 


a, to mate too 
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US 
To OVERWET'GH, [overw?y)] v. a. to 
weigh down; to weigh more; to preponde- 


rate. 

OVERWET'GHT, | overweyt | /. prepon- 
derance; the quantity given above the neat 
weight, 

To OVERWHE'LM, v. a. to cruſh under 
ſomething violent or heavy; to look gloomy; 
to beat down by force of water. 

OVERWHE'LMINGLY, ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to beat down and overcome, ap- 
plicd primarily to water, and figuratively, to 
calamity or the paſſions. ” | 

OVERWLISE, [overwize] a. affectedly 
wiſe; conceited; wiſe to affectation. | 

OVER-WROVUGHT, [ever. rut] a; laboured 
too much; wrought all over. : 

 OVERY'SELT., one of the Seven United 
Provinces, divided into three diſtinct parts, 
which are, the territories of Drente, Twente, 
and Salland. There are many moraſſes in 
this province, and but few inhabitants, in com- 
pariſon of the reſt, Its greateſt riches conſiſts 
in turſs, which are dug up here, and ſent to the 
neighbouring provinces, particularly Holland. 

VER-ZEA'LOUS, [ wver-zelous] a, zca- 
Jous too much. OR 
_ OUGHT, 2 aut] /. | Sax. awhit, This 
word is therefore more properly written 22g bt 
any thing. 15 
DUH, [pron. aut] verb. imperſ. owed ; 
was bound to pay, or indebted; to be obliged 
by duty; to be fit or neceſſary. 

O'VIFORM, a. [ovum and forma, Lat.] 
having the ſhape of an egg. 

O'VINGHAM, a village of Northumber- 
land, 10 miles W. of Newcaftle. 

OVI/PAROUS, a. [ovum and pario, Lat. ] 
bringing forth eggs. | 

O/ULNEY, a town of Buckinghamſhire, 
with a market on Mondays. It has a confide- 
rable manufacture of bonelace. It is 56 miles 
N. N. W, of London. 

OUNCE, /. [ancia, Lat.] a weight, the 
twelfth part of a pound, containing tweaty 
penny-weights in Troy-weight. In Averdu- 
poiſe wei: ht, the ſixteenth part of a pound. In 
Natural Hiſtory, a lynx, or panther ; from 
ence, Fr. na, Span. | 

OU'NDLE, a town of Northamptonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It js well built, 
has a handſome church, a free-{chool, and an 
alms-houſe. It is 83 miles N. by W. of Lon- 
don. 

OUPHE, [. [auf, Teut. ] a fairy; or 
imaginary being, called a goblin. 

OUR, pro. pofſeſſive, | vre, Sax. ] pertain- 
ing or belonging to us; of the ſame country 
with us. When the ſubſtantive goes before. 
we write ors. Edmund you ſhall be ozrs.” 
Shak, a 

OURSE/LVES, reciprocal pron. ¶ the plu- 
ral of My/e!f ] we, excluſive of others. Gur- 
felf is uſed in the ſingular by kings. 


OUSE, {exze] J. [oft, Teut.] tanner's 


bark. * 
OU'SEL, J. [e, Sax, ] a blackbird, 


0D 

To OUS T, v. 4. [Fr.]in Law, to put ot, 
or deprive of. | 
OUT, ad. Cut, Sax, ] not in a place, vene. 
rally oppoſed to in. In a ſtate of diſcloſure, 
„The leaves are our.” Bac. Abfentfrom 
place or home. From an inner to a more pub. 
lic part. Exhauſted, applied to liquors, Dif. 
carded by the court. Loudly, or fo as to be 
heard, after the verbs /peak, read, laygh, xt. 
Let to another, applied to lands. In an error, 
applied to the judgment. At a loſs, applied to 
the underſtanding. Out at elbows, {ignifie 
torn or worn in holes, applied to dreſs, or ina 
ſtate of poverty, applied to condition, This 
word is uſed emphatically before a/as, and after 
verbs ſignity ing diſcovery. 
OUT, ixterj. an ex preſſion of abhorrence, 
and ſignifying, be gone immediately. 
OUT or, prep. Johnſon obſerves, that 
of ſeems to be the prepoſition, and our only 
to modify the ſenſe of %] from, applied to 
produce. Not in, or excluded from, applied 
to place. Beyond, applied to power. Not 
in, applied to ſeaſon. From, applied to the 
thing or materials of which any thing is made; 
From or diſcharge, applied to duty. Incon- 
ſiſtent with, applied to character. Paſt, with. 
out, applied to hope. 
cauſe, In conſequence of, Out band in. 
lies immediately, or without delay. 

To OUT, v. a. [See Ous r] toexpel; v 
deprive. | 
OUT, in Compoſition, generally imp 
compariſon, and ſignifies ſomething beyu 
another, or more than uſual, 
To OUTA'CT, v. a. to act to excels. 
To OUTBI'D, . a. to bid more. 
OUTBI'DDER, / one that bids more. 
OU'TBOUND, à. bound to fail to ſome 5. 
reign country. | 
To OUTBRA'VE, v. a. to bear down and 
diſgrace- by ſuperior courage, inſolence, « 
ſnew. 
To OUT BRA'“Z EN, v. a. to get the beit 
of by impudence. 

OTRBRE'AK, [ onuthreek] ſ. an eruption. 

To OUTBRE'ATHE, | outbreethe | v. a. U 
weary by having better breath; to expire; 8 
breathe out. 2 

OUT CAST, part, thrown away as refuit; 
i baniſhed; expelled, exiled. 

OUTCA'ST, / one rejected or expelled. 
To OUTCRA'FT, v. à. to excel in cute 
ning. 

OU/TCRY, J. noiſe, a cry of diftreſs, or 
; clamour of deteſtation; public ſale, auction. 

To OUTDA'TE, v. a. to antiquate. 

To OUTDO,, v. a. to excel, ſurpaſs. 

OU'TER, a. without, oppoſed to inner. 

OU'TERLY, ad. towards the outſide. i 

OU TERMOST, 4. [ſuperlative of at”) 
fartheſt from the middle. 

To OUT FACE, v. a. to brave, 07 hou 
down by. a ſhew of magnanimity or impucenr) 
to ſtare out of countenance. 

To OUTFLY, v. 4. to leave behind; to fc 
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OUT 
OUTFO'RM, V external appearance. 


T OUTFROW'N, v. 4. to overbear by 
to frown down. ' 


| 


loſure, m_— G0 CO, Us a. 3 out tbent, parti- 
from a cicle autgone] to ſurpa sor excel; to go be- 
re pub. yond, or leare behind ; to over-reach. 
. Dif. To OUTGRO'W, [outgro] v. a. to ſurpaſs 
$ to be in growth, or to grow too great or too old for 
hing. g 
e OV GUARD, /. one poſted at a diſtance 
plied to from the main body, as a defence. 
{:gnifies To OUTJE'ST, v. @. to over-power by 
jeſting. N 
5 Ti Fre 00 TKNA'VE, [Coutudve] v. a. to ſur- 
aſs in knavery. 

MY | QUTLA/NDISH, a. foreign, alien. 
.orrence, To OUTLA'STF, v. a. to exceed in dura- 
res, that be Law, 7. [ uthaga, Sax. ] one excluded 
out only {r-m the benefit of the law. : 
pplied to 0 OU'TLAW, v. a. to deprive of the be- 
5 applied s of the law. : 5 | 
er. Not \UTLAWRY, / a decree by which any 
ed to the vis deprived ot the protection of the laws, 
is made; and cut off from the community. 
Incon- To OU'TLE'AP, [ outletp ] v. a. to paſs in 
aſt, with⸗ leaping; to ſtart beyond. | 8 
applied uv OLE AP, [oxtleep] I. a ſally; flight ; 
band in. eſcape. . 

OUTLET, / a paſſage outwards ; a paſ- 
expel; ſze by which any thing may go out. 


OUTLINE, / the contour, or line with 
which any figure is bounded ; an extremity, 
To OUTLI'VE, v. a. to live longer; to 


ſurvive. 


ly img 
ng beyoti 


ceſs. OUTLI'VER), / a ſurvivor, or one that 
; lives longer than another. 
more, To OUTLO'OK, v. a. to face down; to 
ets brawheat, 
MIN To0UTLU/STRE, Conrluſter] v. a. to ſur- 
r down and pals in luſtre or brightneſs. 
ſolence, a 0UTLYING, part/cip. and a. not in the 
common courſe; removed from ſomething 
t the bei elſe, 
To OUTMA'RCH, v. a. to leave behind 
eruption. in a march. 
be] v. 4. . OUTMOST, a. at the greateſt diſtance 
o expire; from the middle. | 
| To OUTNU'MBER, v. a. to exceed in 
y as refule; number. 2 
To OUTPA/CE, v. a. to leave behind in 
expelled. walking or riding. 


OUTPA'RISH, / a pariſh lying without the 


cel in Cul 
walls, 


Jiftreſe, 073 VJUTPA'RT, /. a part remote from the cen- 

e, auction. ter or main body. 

quate. To OUTPOU'R, v. a. to ſend out. : 

irpals. To OUTPRI'ZE, v. a. to exceed in the 

to inner. ralue ſet upon it. 

outſide. | 10 OUTRAGE, V. a. [ catrager, Fr. ] to 

tive of cat#] 01152 in 2 violent, contumelious, rough or in- 
ang manner, Neuterly, to be guilty of ex- 

ave, or dear cel of turbulence and inhumanity. 


F impucentct OUTRAGE, / an open violence, or 


iIſchter . . 
"mas committed in a tumult; a commo- 
in. 


dehind; to e 
JUTFO'RN, 


— 


Un 
lent; furious; turbulent; tumultuous; exceeds 
"ng reaſon or decency; enormous, atrocious. 
Johnſon thinks this word ſhould be writen owt- 
rageous, but ſays the cuſtom is otherwiſe. 
OTRA'GIOUSLY, ad. in a violent, fu- 
rious, or boiſterous manner, © 
OUTRA'GIOUSNESS, /. fury; violence; 
raging diſorder and inhumanity. 
To OUTRE/ACH, v. a. to reach beyond. 
To OUTRI'DE, v. a. to pals in riding. 
OUTRI'GHT, [Contrit] ad. immediately. 
or without delay; entirely; completely. 
To OUTROO/T, . a. to root out, 
To OUT RUN, v. a. to leave behind in 
running. Figuratively, to exceed. 

To OUTSAI'L, v. a. to fail faſter. | 

To OUTSCOV RN, v. a. to bear down with 
{corn ; to deſpiſe or ſlight: 

To OUTSE'L, v. a. to ſell for more than 
another; to get a higher price. 

To OUTSHINE, v. 4. to emit luſtre; to 
excel in luſtre. > 

To OUTSHOO'T, v. a. to exceed in ſhoots» 
ing; to ſhoot beyond. ; 

OUTST/DE, , the ſurface, or that part 
which is expoſed to fight ; the extreme part, or 
that which is fartheſt from the middle; exter- 
nal appearance. The part not within or in- 
cloſed, oppoſed to injide, SY NON. Outfide 
is the external part of a thing; appearance the 
effect produced by, or the idea we form of a 
view of that thing. 

To OUTSI'T, v. a. to fit beyond time. 

To OUTSLEE'P, v. a. to ſleep beyond. 

To OUTSPE/AK, [outſpeek] v. a. to ſpeak 
ſomewhat beyond; to exceed. ; 

To OUTSPO'RT, v. a. to ſport beyond. 

To OUTSPREA'D, [outſpred} v. a. to ex- 
tend, or ſpread out. 

To OUTSTA'ND, v. à4. to ſupport or re- 
ſiſt; to ſtand be yond the proper time. Neuter- 
ly, to protuberate, to be prominent. 

To OUTSTA/RE, v. a. to vanquiſh or ex- 
ceed in ſtaring. : 

OUTSTREE'T, /. a ſtreet in the extremi- 
ties of the town. 

To OUTSTRE/TCH, v. a. to extend or 
ſpread out. | 

To OUTSTRI'P, v. a. [derived by Skin- 
ner from ot, and /pritzen, Tent. but Johnſon 
ſuggeſts, that it might have been originally - 
trip, the s being afterwards inſerted] to go 
faſter or beyond another. 

To OUTSWEE'TEN, . a. to excel in 
ſweetneſs. 

To OUTSWFA'R, [outfredre ] . a, to 
overpower by ſwearing. 

To OUT-TO'NUGE, [out-t5ng |] v. a. to 
bear down by noiſe. 

To OUT-TA'/LK, Cont- tan w. a. to ex- 
ceed in talking. f | 

To OUTVA'LUE, v. a. to ſurpaſs in va- 
pag 
To OUTVE!NOM, v. a. to excel in poi- 
ſon. | 
To OUTVTE, v. a. to exceed or ſurpaſs. | 
To OUTVLI'LLAIN, v. 3. to exceed in 


1 


| 


* 


UUTRA'CIOUS, a. [ outrageux, Fr. vio-| 


villainy, 
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villainy. . 


OXF 
To OUTVOL'CE, v. 4. to exceed in 
th of voice or clamour. 

To OUTVOY'TE, v. 4. to exceed in number 
of voters. | EEE 
Fu, OUTWA'LK, [outwauk? v. a. to walk 

5 : [2% 

OUTWA'LL, [outwdul/] . the outward 
part or wall of a building; external appear- 
ance. | | 

OU"TWARD, . a. { utweard, Sax. ] on the 
furface ; expoſed to the fight, oppoſed to in- 
ward. Foreign, oppoled to inteſtine. Tend- 
ing to the out parts. 5 4 

OU"TWARD, / external form. 

OU'TWARD, or OU'TWARDS, ad. to 
foreign parts, ** Outward bound. To the 
outer parts. 

O'U FWARDLEY, ad. externally, evidently. 
In appearance only. 

To OUTWEA'R, [outwdre} v. a. to paſs: 
tediouſly. To latt longer, 

To OUTWEIGH, fourwey] v. a. to ex- 
ceed in weight, valuc, or importance. 

To OUTWI'T, v. 4. to cheat or deceive 
with ſuperior cunning. 


almoſt ſurrounded 


OZ * 


It is a city, a bithop's ſee, and an univerſity, 


and, beſides the cathedral, has 13 Pariſh. 
churches. - It is ſeated at the codfluence di 
the rivers Ins and Cherwell, on an emineuce 
with meadows, except on 
the E. fide. The whole town, with the 
ſuburbs, is of a circular form, three miles in 
circumference. It confitts chiefly of two lpa- 
cious ſtreets, which croſs each other in (he 
middle of the towa. The univerſity contains 
20-colleges, and tive halls, ſeveral of which 
ſtand in the ſtreets, and give the city an air of 
magnificence. In ſhort, it it be taken altoge. 
ther, there is not ſuch another group of build. 
ings, nor ſuch another univerſity in the world; 
which all travellers that have ſeen it contef,, 
In point of ſituatiou, it has much the advan. 
tage of Cambridge tor health and pleaſure, j; 
is governed by a mayor and aldermen, in ub. 
jection to the chancellor and vice-chancello 
the univerſity, - It ſends tour members to par. 
liament, two for the univerſity, and two for 
the city, and is 58 miles W. by N. of 
London. 

O'XFORDSHIRE, a covnty of England, 
47 miles in length, and 29 in breadth, bounded 


OU'TWORK, /. that part of a fortification 
which is ncarett the enemy, _ 

0 RN, Hart. conſumed or dęſtroyed 
by uſe, 

OUTWRO'UG1!'T, [outro } part. exceed- 
ed in efficacy or art. 

To OUTWO'RTH, wv. a. to exceed in va- 
lue. | 

To OWE, [s] v. 4. ſeg, aa, Ifl.] to be in. 
debted, or obliged to pay; to be obliged to as a 
cauſe or benefactor; to derive from a cauſe. 

OWING, Laing] part. ſollowing as a con- 
ſequence; due as a debt or duty; imputable 
to as the agent. 

OWL, or O'WLET, [the ow pron. as in 
mw | Sax. wie] a bird remarkable tor hid- 
ing itſelt all day, appearing at night, aud 
caiching mice. 

OW'LER, / a ſmuggler. 

OWN, [Tz] /: I Age, Sax. eggen, Belo. ] this 
word is generally added to the pronouns poſ- 
ſeilive, my, by, bis, our, your, their, aud im- 
plies property. Sometimes it implics action, 
to diſtinguiſh it from that of Þ.1y other, and 
ſometimes is uted by way of oppoſition, for 
ſomething peculiar to a perſon. 

To OWN [3x] v. 4. to acknowledge; to 
confels to be one's property, or performance ; 
to poſſeſs, claim, or hold by right. To con- 
iel-, oppoled to deny. To avow. 

O'/'WNER, [ 52cr ] /. one to whom any thing 
belongs; righttul poleflor, maſter. 

O'WNERSHIP, [ onerfhip}] J. lawful poſ- 
ſeſſion. 

OWRE, / ſurut. Lat. ] a buffalo. 

OX, [ plural oxen} /. | oxa, Sax. ] rhe general 
name fur black cattle; properly a caſtrated 
bull. 4 / 

O'XFLY, / afl: troubleſome to oxen. 

O'X FORD, the capital ot Oxtordihire, with 


to Markets, cn \Wedne{Cays and Saturdays. 


* 
* 


on the E. by Buckinghamſhire, on the W. 
by Glouceſterſhire, on the S. by Berkſhire, aud 
on the N. by Warwickſhire and Northamptoi. 
(ſhire. It contains 280 pariſhes, 12 market. 
towns, and ſends 10 members to pariiame:t, 
| The air is ſweet, mild, pleaſant, and healthy 
for which reaſon it contains ſeveral gente. 
men's ſeats: and the foil, though variou, is 
fertile in torn and graſs, and the hills a 
ſhaded with woods. It is alfo an agreeabi: 
ſporting country, there being abundance of 
game, . 


O'XYCRATE, /. |3Z5nparer, Gr. a - 
[ture of water and vinegar. 

' O'XYMEL, / LTA, Gr.] a mix ure of 
vinegar and honey. 

OX YNO'RON, / [*Zvmapey, Gr. [ a figure 
in rhetoric, in which an epithet of a contrary 
fignification is added; as, ** Painfrl pleaſure.” 

O'YER, % [ola Fr. to hear] in Law 
heard; thus a court of yer and mine, i: 4 
place where cauſes are heard and determined. 

O'YES, / {opcz. Fr. hear ye ] a won uicd 
and repeated three times by a public cryer in 
court of juſtice, and in delivering a proclama- 
tion, to demand ſilence. 

OY'STER, /. | oefter, Belg. ] a ſheli-f 
having two ſhells, x 

OY'STERWENCH, or OY'STERV'O- 
MAN, / a woman who ſells oyſters. Figura* 
tively, a law, mean, and vulgar woman. 

O'ZIER, /. See Os1xR+- | a 

OZ Na, / in Surgery, is 2 foul 2" 
malignant ulcer of the noſe, diftinguiikes *! 
its tench, and often accompanied with à c 
of the bones of the noſe. 


* | k 
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ty ; PACK, /. Belg. and T eut. | 2 large bundle 
Fa 1 of may RS prepared 850 22 A burden 
22 or load. certain number ot cards, generall 
path le the fifteenth vis and Some _ 52. A number of hounds hunting 2 
3 ſonant of our alphabet, and is for me Y | number of perſons united in ſome bad de- 
the a flight compreſion of or appar Ry ign. Any great number or quantity. 
ru of the lips, as pull, 21 0 * pod its To PACK, v. a. to bind up tor carriage; to 
3 Hound of 6. Where p itands betore 7 or 5, ts giſpatch in haſte, uſed with 277; to ſort cards 
pa- ſound is Joſt; as in fſalmt, pſeudo- propbels, in * N "a ; 
the oun ; De iniquitoully. euterly, to tie up goods, to re- 
f Ptulemy) ptiſan, &c. When 10 !tands be ore > move in haſte, to aſſociate in bad deſigns. 
ane © has dof f; as in phyſic, philoſopher, G 5 5 
pich it has the ſoun 5 Boys 8 PACK CLOTH, /. | packleed, Belg. ] a cloth 
a phoſphorus, an ao me ot 3 © 34 an which goods are bundled or tied up. 
gee et hie, and 9 ED aha 5 *Þ 5 Rock PA'CKER, /. one that packs goods. 
ulld. pronounced. ſed as a numeral letter it ſtoo p A CK ET,. 1 [ pacquet, Fr. ] 33 
ord; for 400, but with a daſh on the top, thus, P. for dle; a mail of letters. A veſſel that carries a 
nel „edo. Among medical writers it ſtands for mail. | 
Lon. pagil, or the eighth E of a handful. In Ita- . To PACK ET, . v a. to bind up in parcels. 
* lian muſic it ſtands for pin, or ſoft, and ſhews| PA CK HORSE, J. a horſe employed in car- 
TAY that the force of the voice or inſtrument is to rying burthens of goods. 
lor of be lefſened, PP implies piu piana, more ſoft. PA'CKSADDLE, , a ſaddle on which bur- 
o pa- a0 PP P pianiſima, the ſofte ſt poſiible, P.M. thens are laid. 
wo for in Allronomy, ttands for poſt meridian, or aiter-) PA'CKTHREAD, [pdcktbred] ſ. ſtrong 
133 doon. 5 thread uſed in packing or tyiug up parcels. 
pa BULAR, a. [from pabulum, Lat.] af-} PA! CKWAX, /. the ſtrong aponeuroſes on 
gland, ſording aliment or provender. . the ſides of tlie neck in brutes. . 
xunded PABULA'TION, / | from pabulum, Lat.] PACT, /, ¶ pactum, Lat.] a contract, bare 
ie W. the act of feeding or procuring provender. ain, or covenant. 
re, and P\/BULOUS, a. [| from pabulum, Lat.] PACTI'TIOUS, [ pactiſbious] a. [from Pace 
mpiou- Aordinz aliment or provender. tio, Lat. ] ſettled upon condition. 
arkete pa BOL OM. / FLat.] among phy ſicians, PAD, /. { paad, Sax. ] the road; a foot path. 
ment. ſuch parts of oui common food as are necefary | An ealy paced horſe. A robber on foot. A 
ealthy, to recruit the animal fluids; as alfo any matter ſoft ſaddle; properly a ſaddle or bolſter ſtuffed 
gentle that continues the cauſe of a diſeaſe. with ſtraw. A kind of bolſter uſed by crooked 
zou 18 PACA/TION, / ¶pacatio, Lat.] appeaſing, people to conceal their deformity. 
ils are pacifying, or aſſuaging. ; 58 To PAD, v. 2. to travel gently. To rob 
_reeabie PACE, /. { pas, Fr.] a ſtep or fingle motion on font. To make a way ſmooth and level. 
ance of of the foot in walking. The gait or manner Fs conceal any deiormity with a kind of a 
of walking. Degree of quickneſs; hence to ' bolſter. 
or oren. kep pace wilh, is to equal a perſon either inn TA DDER. /. one that robs on foot. 
Ja .. | walking or riding. A meaſure of five feet. In} To PA DDLE, v. n. [ palouiller, Fr. ] to 
the Manege, it is of three kinds, viz. walk, trot, row; to beat the water as with cars; to play 
ix ure of and galop; to which may be added an amble. with, or in the water. To finger. : 
To PACE, v. x. to move on flowly, To PA/DDLE, /. [ partal, Welch] a ſhort oar 
a figure mae. Applied to hories, to move by raiſing uſeck by a fingle rower ia a boat. Any thing 
contrary che (cet on the ſame fide togeiher. A&twely, broad like an oar. ' 
eafure!” lo nealure by ſteps. _ | P 'DDEER, /. one that paddtes. 
in Law, PA CUD, a. having a particular gait or PA'BDOCK, /. [paddr, Belg.] à great 
ner, is a manner of walking. frog, or toad. A ſmali ineloſure, corrupted 
-mined. PA'CER, /. a horſe that raiſes the two legs from park. parrack, paddock. © 
word uicd A the hme ſi de. together. | PADE'LION, /. | pus de lion, Fr. lion's 
erver iu a PAC! FIC, a. [pacificus, Lat.] mild; foot] an herb. 
roclama- mas ne peace; gentle; appealing. ; PA'DERBORN, the biſhoprick of, is a 
| PACLTICATTION, / Tpacification, Fr. ) che ſmall diſtrict of Germany, in Weſtphalia, 
' (heli. a 0; making peace, The act of appeaſing. : bounded by the counties of Lipye, Rittburg, 
P\CIFICA'TOR, / [pacificateur, Fr.] a'and Waldeck; and by Heſſe, the abbey of 
CERN O- peace maker, | Corvay, and the duchies of Weſtphalia and 
Figura* PACI'FICATORY, 72. tending to make Brunſwick. It is abont 32 miles long, and 
nan. „ 20 broad. The capital is of the fame name. 
FIC OCEAN, otherwiſe called the PA'DLOCK, / padde, Belg. ] a lock hung 
foul 20d ess ics between Aſia and America, and is on a ſtaple to faſten a door, box, &c. 
guiiked ©! Werds of 19,000 miles in breadth. I. had PA'DSTOW, a town and ſea-port in Corn- 
ith a care 


i ume from being ſuppoſed ſree from ftorms wall, with a market on Saturdays. 
"1 (empelts; but this many ſailors have found ' 24335 miles W. by S. of London. 

ts 5 6 mifake to their coſt, PA' DUA, an ancient, large, and celebrated 

PACT FIER, / one who appeaſes. city of Italy, with an univerſity and 4 biſhoy's 

„ PACIFY, 7. a. { pacifica, Lat.] to re- ſee. It is alſo capital of the Paduano, bu- i; 

rar peale, or quiet an angry perſon, * lels conſiderable than it was formeriv. 
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It is about 7 miles in circumference, 20 miles 
S. E. of Vicenza, and 225 N. of Rome. Lon. 
35 E. lat. 45. 24. N. 

PADUA'NO, a ſmall province of Italy, in 
the territory of Venice, bounded on the E, by] 
the Dogado, on the S. by the Poleſino di Ro- 
vigo, on the W. by the Veronele, and on the 
N. by the Vicentino. Its ſoil is well watered, 
and is one of the moſt fertile in Italy, being 
about 30 miles in length, and 33 in breadth. 
Padua is the capital town. 

PE AN, /. from the ſongs ſung to Pæan 
er Apollo, beginning with I Pæan] a fong of 
triumph. 0 ; 

PA/GAN, a. f pagns, Lat. a village; the 
villages continwing heathens aſcer the cities 
were Chriſtians } idolatrous ; heatheniſh. 

PA'GAN, /. a heathen. 

PA'GANISM, /. [pagani/me, Fr.] hea- 
theniſm. | 1 

PAGE, /. | page, Fr.] one ſide of the leaf. of 
a book. A youth attending on a great perſon, 

To PAGE, v. a. to mark the pages of a 
book with figures. To attend as a page. 

PAGEANF, J a ftatue in a public ſhow, 
Any ſhow, or ſpectacle of entertainment. 

PA'GEANT, a. ſhowy; pompous; gaudy. 

To FA'GEANT, v. a. to exhibit in ſhow ; 
to repreſent. : 

PA'CGEANTRY, / pomp; ſhow. 

PA'GINAL, a. { irom pagina, Lat] con- 
fiſting of pages. 

PA'GOD., | an Indian idol, or temple. 

PAID, Preter, and participle paſſive of 
Par. : 

PAIE, /, Fpaila, Span. J a veſſel in which 
milk or water is carried, ; 

PAIN,. [para, Lat.] puniſhment threat- 
ened. A ſenſation of uneaſtinefſs. Uneafineſs, 
applied to the mind. In the plural, labour; 
tak. The throes of child-birth. 

To PAIN, v. a. to make uneaſy, Uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, to labour hard, 
or to hurt in making an effort. 

-PAIY/NFUL, a. miſerable ; aftiictive; caul- 
ing an uneaſy ſenſation ; difficult; laborious 
induſtrious. 

PAI'NFULLY, ad. with great pain, af- 
Riction, labour, or diligence. 

PAUNFUI.NESS, /. affflictian, ſorrow, 
grief; induſtry. 

*PAI'NIM, / [payer Fr. ] an infidel; pagan. | 

PAI/NIM, 2. pogan; heatheniſh. > 

PAI'NLESS, a. without pain. 

PAINSTA'KER, J. a laboricus perſon. 

 PAINSTA/KING, a. labouring hard and 
diligentlv. | 

PA/INSWICK, a town in Clouceſterſhire, 
distant from London, 101 meatured miles, 
with a market on Tueſdays, a 

To PAINT, v. a. [reindre, Fr. ] to repre- 
ſent in colours. To cover with colours. Fi- 
vurativ..ly, to deſcribe; to colour, or diverſify. 
Neuterly, to lay colours on the face. 


þ 


PAINT, /. colours made uſe of in repre- 
ſeating likeneſſes. 


{celebrated abbey. 


the Rhine, is an electorate. 


PAL 
preſents things in colours, f Ef; 
PAI'NTING, /. the art of repreſen 
things in colours. A picture. Colour laid on 
PA/INTURE, /. | peinture, Fr.] the an of 
inting, | | 
PAIR, J. [paire, Fr.] two things ſuiting ove 
another. A man and wiie, Two ef a {or 
Two fimilar parts joined together, and com. 
poſing one thing. A pair of bellows,” 
To PAIR, v. x. to unite in couples, Ty 
ſuit or reſemble. 
PAI'SLEY, a town of Scotland, in the 
county of Renfrew, which had formerly : 
It is ſeated on the river 
White-Cart, three miles from Renfrew, a 
ſix from Glaſgow, 
PA'LACE, J. [ palatium, Lat.] a houſe in 
which a great perſon reſides. A (piendi&houfe, 
PALA'NQUIN, / a kind of covered ar. 
riage, uſed by perſons of diſtinction, and ſup. 
ported on the ſhoulders of !laves, in the Eaſt, 
PA/LATABLE, a. agreeable to the tate. 
PA'LATE, . [palation, Lat.] the upper 
part of the root of the mouth. The organ « 
taſte; 1 : 
PA'LATIC, a. belonging to the palate. 
PALA'TINATE, a confiderable proyine 
of Germany, divided into the Upper al 
Lower, The Upper Palatinate is Ao called 


the Palatinate of Bavaria; fee Bavazr. 


And the Lower Palatinate, or Palatinate of 
It is bounkd 
on the N. by the archbiſhopricks of Vent 
and Triers; on the E. by the circles of fm- 
conia and Suabia; and on the W. and 5. by 
Alfatia, It is about 100 miles in length, nd 
70 in breadth,” and conſiſts of 19 bathwirks, 
namely, Heidelburg, Moſbach, Bretten, Row 
berg, Uizberg, Neuſtadt, Germerſheim Lv 
tern, Altzey, Oppenheim, Bacherach, Strom- 
burg, and Boeckelheim, which are all com- 
prehended in the Circle of the Lower Rhine, 
The revenue of the Elector is about 300, 000. 


a' year, and in the time of peace he maintain! 


a body of about 6000 men. 
PA'LATINE, /. ¶ palatin, Fr.] one invrited 
with royal rights and privileges. 5 

PAiLATINE, à. poſſeiſing royal pri 
leges. 

PALE, a. [p#le, Fr.] of a white colour: 
not high coloured, of a taint luftre ; dim. 

To PALE, v. a. to make whitith or pale 

PALE, ſ. [ palus, Lat.] a narrow piece of 
wood joined above and below to a crols beam, 
to incloſe grounds. Any incloſure, or diſtrict. 
In Heraldry, a ſtake placed upright from the 
topf of the chief to the point. ; 

To PALE I x, wv. à. to incloſe with pale. 
To encompals. 

PA/LED, 4. in Botany, applied to fuck 
flowers as have leaves ſurrounding a head dt 
thrum ; as the marygold. 

PALE-EY'ED, a. having dim eyes. 

PALE-FA'CED, a. having the lace Wlite 
tiſh, or without any ruddy colour. 

PA'LELY, ad. wanly, not ruddily. _ 


 PAI'NTER, /. ſpeintre, Fr. ] one who re- | 


PA'LENESS, /. want of colour. mor 
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Won the N. by Mount Libanus, on the E. by 


PAL 


pa LEOUS, a. { from palea, Lat. ] huſky, 


affy. N 

122 LE STRICAL, 4. [Ppalæſtricus, Lat.] 
of or belonging to wreſtling. 

P\'LESTINE, a country of Turky in Aſia, 
and in Syria, It was anciently called the 
country of the Philiſtines, and before that, the 
land of Canaan, and lies along the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. At preſent they beitow the name 
of this territory likewiſe og Judea, and there- 
fore, taking in the whole extent, it is bounded 


Maznt Hermon, which ſeparates it from Ara- 
bia Deſerta; on the S. by Arabia Petrea; and 
on the W. by the Mediterranean Sea. It was 
called Paleſtine from the Philiftines, who in- 
habited the ſea-coaſt ; and Judea from Judah; 
15 alſo the Holy Land, becauſe it was the ſcene 
of the birth and ſufferings of Jeſus Chriſt, At 
preſent it is a poor, barren country, which per- 
haps may be owing to the indolence of the inha- 
bitznts ; for it was formerly called a land flow- 
ing with milk and honey. About Jeruſalem 
the country is mountainous and rocky, which 
however ſerves to feed ſheep and cattle. 

PALETTE, / Fr.] a light board with a 
bale throurh which the thumb paſſes, uſed by 
iner to place his colours on. | 
PA'LFREY, [ pauifry] I. | paifrai, Brit. ] a 
mal! horte uſed by ladies; a Rate horſe with 
rappiries, 

PALINDROME, J a word or ſentence 
hat reads the fame back wards or forwards, as 
radam; ſubi dura a rudibus. 

PALINGENE'SIA, {. among Divines, ſig- 
res the lame as regeneration. Alſo, the mi- 
pation of the ſoul of a defunct into another 
body, | | 

PALINODE, PA'LINODY, / [ra- 
d, Gr.] xrecantation, 

PALISA DE, PALISA'DO, /. [Span.] 
piles ſet by way of incloſure, or defence. 

PA'LISH, a. ſomething pale or wan. 

PALL, ſpall] . ¶ pallium, Lat.] a cloak 
or mantle of ſtate. An epiſcopal veſtment, of 
Fate woollen cloth, about the breadth of a 
border, made round and thrown over the ſhoul- 
der Morn from two lambs offered by the nuns 
est agnes on the day of her feaſt. A co- 
derne of black velvet, ſometimes edged with 
e, thown over a Collin, when carried 
tc "erment, | 
Jo Pal L, Tparll} v. a. to cloak or inveſt. 
To PALL, [paul] v. 1. pallu, Brit. or 
ram pale] to grow vapid, or taſteleſs. Ac- 
Weh, to d1mp, or dilpirit. To impair or 
me. Tocloy.-. 

Wt LT, /- { from pailie, Fr. ] a ſmall or 


PALU-MALL, pe-] ſ. [from pile, 
4 5 , a1 malen, Lat. a mallet; paille 
ee, Fr. See Malt, and Arrr] a play 
„ 4941 35 truck through an icon ring 
To PALLIATE, 2. 4. {of pallium, Lat. a 


- PA E 


cloak] to cloak, cover, or extenuate any crime 


by excuſes or favourable repreſentations ; to 
eaſe without radical cure. 

PALLIA'FION, /. [pa//iation, Fr.] the act 
of covering or extenuating a crime. An im- 
per fect and temporary cure. 8 

PA'LLIATIVE, a. [Pailia li, Fr.] exte- 
nuating by excuſes and favourable repreſenta- 
tions. | 

PA/LLIATIVE, / ſomething that ex tenu- 
ates a crime, or alleviates pain, 

PA'LLID, a. | pa/lidus, Lat.] pale; wang 
not high coloured, ; 

PALLI'LOGY, /. Crane and atyo, Gr. J a 
figure in rhetoric, in which the ſame word is 
repeated. . . 

PALM, /. [ palma, Lat.] a tree whoſe 
branches are worn in token of victory. The 
hand ſpread out, or the infide of the hand. Ia 
meaſure, three inches. 

To PALM, v. @. to conceal in the palm. 
To impoſe on, uſed with zpor. To handle. 
To ſtroak with the hand. 

PA'LMER, F/. a pilgrim, fo called from 
the cuſtom of bearing branches of palm by 
thoſe who had viſited the holy land. A crowa 
encircling a deer's head. 

PALME/TO, /. a palm-tree, with the 
leaves of which women's hat- are made. 

PALMI'FEROUS, a. [palma and fera, 
Lat.] bearing palms. 

PA'LMIPEDE, a. [palma and pes, Lat.] 
web-footed ; having the toes joined by a meme 


brane. 
PA/LMISTER, /, [ſee Patmtsray ]one 
who profeſſes 8 | : 
PA'LMISTRY, /. [I from palma, Lat.] 


the cheat of telling fortunes by the lines of 
the palm. 

PALM-SU'NDAY, /. the Sunday next be- 
fore Eaſter; fo called from palm- branches be- 
ing ſtrewed on the road by the multitude when 
our Saviour made his triumphal entry into Je- 
ruſalem. ; | | 

PA'LMY, a. bearing palms: | 

- PALPABLI'LITY, / the quality of being 
perceivable by the touch. ., 

PA'LPABLE, a. | palpable, Fr.] to be per- 
ceived by the touch. - Groſs ; coarſe; eaſily 
detected. Plain, or eaſily perceived. 

PA'LPABLENESS, /. the quality of be- 
ing perceived by the touch, Groſſneſs, plain- 
neſs. 

PAL PAB LV, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
be perceived by the touch. Groſsly, plainly. 


act of feeling. 
To PA'LPITATEF, v. a. Cpalpito, Lat.] to 
beat like the heat; to flutter. 


increaſed motion of the heart, occaſioned by 
fright or diſorder. ä 

PA'LSGRAVE, [pavu//rrave] {. [ paliſ- 
zraff, Teut. ] a count or earl who has the ſu- 
per intendence of a prince's palace. 


palſy. 
| PATSY, 
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PALPA/TION, /, [pa/patio, Lat.] the 


PALPITA'TION, /. pulpitation, Fr.] the 


PA'LSIED, [H? a. afflicted with the 
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The brain pan. 


PAN 
PA'LSY, ſpdrlſy] /. [paralyffs, Lat. from 
whence paralaſy, palaſy, and palſy] 2 diſeaſe; 
wherein the body or ſome of its parts loſe their 
motion, and ſometimes their ſenſatien. 

To PA'LTER, | pa#/ter ] v. n. [from pal- 
tron, Fr. ] to prevaricate; to ſhift or dodge. 
AQively, to ſquander; to trifle, 1 

PA'LTERER, [ pdulterer] /. an inſincere 
dealer; a ſhifter, - | 

PA'LTRINESS, 80 5] / meanneſs. 

PA LTR, edu try] 4. | poltrozn, Fr. a 
cheat] ſorry ; worthleſs ; contemptible; mean. 

., «a. pale, | 

PAM, /. perhaps from palma, Lat. victory, 
as trump is from triumph] the knave of club. 

To PAM PER, v. a. | pamberare, Ital.] to, 
fill with food, or feed luxuriouſly; to glut. 

PA'MPHLET, [ pdinflet | J. written by 


Caxton paunffet, from par am filet, Fr. by 7 


thread] a ſmall book not bound, only ſtitebed. 


ſmall books or pamphlets. 


Uſed only in Poetrv. S 


To PA'MPHLET, {panfer] v. a. to write kV 


A 

PANEGY'RIST, /. [pantg yrifte, Fr.] one 
that writes praiſe; an encomiaſt. 

PA'NEL, /. [pancau, Fr.] à fquare ot 
piece of any matter inſerted among others. 4 
ſquare piece in a wainſcot. In Law, it fienife, 
a ſchedule, or {mall roll of parchment, contin. 
ing the names of the jurors returned by the 
ſher?ff to pais upon a trial ; fo that the in ps. 
nelling a jury is no more than the ſheriff"; en. 
tering them upon his panel or roll. 

PANG, /. | peine, Fr. | ez ceſſive pain; a ſul. 
den pain or torture; throes in child.hearing, 
To PANG, v. a. to torment cruelly, 
PA'NIC, a. [from Pan, who is ſnppoſel i 
occaſion groundleſs fear ] violent without re. 
ſon, applied to fear. 

PA'NNADE, /. the curvetting or prancing 
of a high bred horie. 

PA'NNEL, ,. { panneel, Belg.] à kind of 
clumſy ſaddle. In Falconry, the ſtomach of : 


PA'NNIER, /. [ parier, Fr.] a baſket, or 


PAN, /. fin, Teut.] an earthern veſſel | wicker veſſel hung on the fide of a horfe. 


broad and ho!low., 
that holds the powder. Any hollow or cavity, 
The god of ſhepherds. 

PANAC EA, / Cat, Cr. ] an univer- 
ſal medicine. 

PANC ARE, / a kind of cake or pudding 
made in a frying pan. 

PANA'DCO), /. [ parade, Fr.] food made by 
borling bread til! it is in a manner diſſolved in 
water. 

PANCRA“TTICAL. a, very ſtrong, or ex- 
elline in the gymnaſtic exerciſes, 
 PANCHRE'STA, [ panct fia] f. Tren 
F152, Gr.] medicines that are ſuppoſed effi- 
cacious in all difeaſes. 

PA'NCREAS, /. the part called the ſweet- 
bread; a conglomerate gland, ſituated between 


the bottom of the ſtomach and the vertebræ of 


the loins, and affording a juice of great ſervice 
in aſnſting digeſtion, 

PANCRE/ATIC, @. belonging to the pan- 
cre'ts, 

PA'NDECT, / a treatiſe that comprehends 
the whole of anv ſcience. A digeſt of civil law. 

PANDE'MICK, a. [rag and Nec, Gr.] 
incident to a Whole people. f 

PA'NDER, from Pardarus, the pimp in 
the ſtory of Troi/zs and Creſſida, and ſhould bx 
written Pardar] a pimp, a male bawd, or man 
that procures proſtitutes for another. 


To PA'NDER, v. a. to pimp. To be ſub- 


ſervient to luſt or paſſion. ; 
PA'NDERLY, a. pimping ; pimplike. 
PANDICULA'TION, /. 


ting fever. 


PANE, / {area Fr.] a ſquare piece of 


glaſs; a piece mixed in variegated works. 


PANEGY'RIC, / [ pareg yrigue, Fr. ] a|or reſembling poppies. 


Fiece written in praiſe of a perſon or thing. 
PANEGY'RIC, ( 
praiting; in the nature of a panegyric. 


[ pandiculatic, 
Lat. ] the reſtleſſneſs, firetching and uneaſi- 
neſs, attending the cold fits of an intermit- 


PANECVRICAL, a. 


The part of a gun lock PA'NOPLY, /. [TwavomMa, Gr. ] conflee 


armour. 
PA NSV. / a flower, heart's eaſe. 
To PANT, v. . ſpante ler, old Tr.] 0 


of brezth. To plav with intermiſſion, ap- 
plied to the wind, I with or long for. 
PANT, / the palpitation of the hear, 
PA'NTALOON, / [pantalin, Fr. Jam 
garment, in which the breeches and ſtockings 
are all of a piece. 
PANTHE'OI.OGY, ſ. C Heehehla, Gr.] 
the whole ſum or body of divinity. 
PANTHRE'ON, #; Trug. Gr. Jatemple 
at Rome dedicated to all the gods. a 
Pa! NTIIER, . paritere, Ft.] a lag 
ſpotted wild beaſt, ſcarce ever tamed. 
PANTILE, /. a gutter tile. ; 
PA'NTING LY, ad. with a palpitation} 
breathing ſhort. . ; 
PANNTLER, f. # parerier, Fr.] a pers 
who keeps the bread im a great family. 
PA'NTOFLF, /. [ pantouffe, Fr.] a ſlipret. 
PA'NTOMIME, / { Fr. ] one who can g. 
preſs his meaning by mute actions. A tare 
conſiſting in geſture and dumb ſhew. A mint. 
PA'NTON, /. a ſhoe made to recover n 
row and hoof-bound heel. ; 
PA'NTRY, /. ¶ paneteries Fr.] the room 
which victuals are * 1 algyb « 
PAP, /. e, Belg. | the n 
breaſt. N for intants of bread bolle 
in milk or water. The pulp of ang 
PAPA“, . [ wanna; Gr. | a name 
neſs uſed by a child to its father. | 5 
pA PAC, /. {from papa, Lat.] theo 
or dignity of a pope. 


* 


PAPA'VEROUS, a. [Lat.] belongits * 

PAPER, /. | papyrus, Lat. the 22 
Nile, on which they wrote before the _ | 
of paper] a ſubſtance on which wers 


2t 
my made of linen rags ground, macere; 
| 


fetch the breath ſhort, when frightened, or out 


PAYPAL, a. { papal, Fr.] delonęirg tothe pope 


in wit: 
of af 
printec 


or £7.11 
PA“ 
ol pap 


To! 


the chur 
PA Pl 
tay, cov 
PA'PI 
FAPU 
pe's of b 
ec N v 1, 
PAN 
tide; af 
lome imp. 
from the | 
PARA 
eonic ſect 
a plane pa 
PARA 
Emiltude 
Propertie; 
PARA) 
dle, or fin 
PARA' 
fion of the 
(14: itity t] 
tic term. 
PARA 
n durgery 
tar eing. 
8 
FARAC! 
4. deriatin. 
PARAC 
1 
Aivocate, 
the third pt 
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litplay. M 


ar 
0 


JF Sees 
any 
1c 

* URience, 


PAR 


in water; and formed into thin ſheets by means 
of a fieve. A piece of paper. A ſingle ſheet 
cnted or written, uſually applied to journals, 


re 
8. 1 gr ef1vs publiſhed in ſingle ſheets, 
jenißez PA/PER, a. any thing flight or thin; made 


Ontains ol paper. | ; 
by the To PA'PER, v. a, to cover or wrap in paper. 
in». a regitter. ; 
1 5 pap E'SCENT, «. tending towards, or re- 
ſeuubling Pap. 
1; aud. FAPI'LIO, / [Lat.] a moth of various co- 
arine, tors, by ſome called a butterfly, | 
He FAPILIONA/CEOUS, à. in Botany, ap- 
poſed i p/e4 16 tuch flowers as r2zreſent a butterfly, 
hout re. vita its wins expanded. 
PAPILLARY, PA'PILLOUS, a. | from 
prancing peil, Las. | having emulgent veflels reſem- 
bline paps. 
ind of pa Pier, 4 papiſſe, Fr.] one that adheres 
nach of 1 tothe communion oi the pope and church ot 
Rome. a 
baſket, or PAPI'STICAL, 4. popiſh : Adhering to the 
orſe. 


ope. 
/ PA'PISTRY, . popery : The doQrine ot 
the church of Rome. 
PA'PPOUS, a. { pappo/rr, low Lat.] in Bo- 
tam, covered with a light thin down. 
Fa PV. a. foft; juicy. Eaſily divided. 
PAPULO'SITY, /. { pupuicfitas, Lat.] ful- 
el: of bliſters or pimples. 


| complete 


d Fr.] to 
ied, or dt 
ion, ap- 
> for. 


heart, Pk, /. [Lat. ] the fate of equality, or 

r. Jam enn value. 

d ſtockings PARARLE, / DFarabola, Lat.] a fimili- 
| ride; 2 fable or ſtory made uis of to convey 

Neha, Gr.) | 

Ms from the hieroglyphic characters. 

r. ] atempit PARA BOLA, J [Lat.] in Geometry, a 


eo e ſection ariſing from a cone's being cur by 
hne parallel to one of its ſides. v 

PRABY'LIC, PARABO'LICAL, a. pa- 
Tabu, Fr. | expreſſed in parables, or by a 
kniiule, ln Geometry, having the form or 
propertie; of a parabola. 


t.] a lay 


ed. 


palpitation | 


J a pet PARSBO'LICALLY, ad. by way of para- 
mily. dle, or ſimilitude. 


r. ] a ſlippe. 
> who can ei 
ns. A tar 
w. A minute. 
recover a n 


: PARA'BOLISM, /. in Algebra, is the divi- 
um of the terms of an equation, by a known 
10 ty that is involved or multiplied in the 
t term. Bo | 


| PARAC ENTE'SIS, [ mapaxivracic, Gr.) 


I che room uureing. 
e nipple of 
f read bolle 
fruit. 


name Of fon 


«. deviating from the center. 


te third perſon in the Holy Trinity. 

165 3 JFr. ] anottentatious ſhow or 
3 Military order. A place where troops 
. A guard, or a poſture 


at.] the of 


133 
Aan up for duty. 


ing tothe pops ol defence. 
1 t : 7 * 
delongins C K 9 M,/. [ wapateiyma, Gr. ] an ex- 


the reed of! 


FARADI 7 5 
ere ARADISVACAL, 4. ſuiting, reſemb- 


ny, or torming paradiſe, 


— — Cece . p nene 


PAR 

PA'RADOR, /. a tenet contrary to a te- 
ceived opinion, and which at firſt appears ab- 
ſurd, but is actually true. 

PARADO'XICAL, a. of the nature of 
a paradox. 

PARADO'XICALLY, ad. after the man- 
ner of 2 paradox, 

PARADOXO'LOGY, /. add eg and 
*. Gr. | ſpeaking in paradoxes, 
 PARAGO'GEF, . mazayo7h Gr. ] x figure 


of a word. h 

PARAGON, /. [ paragore, Ital. ] a model; 
pattern; ſomething ſuperlatively excellent; 
'cllow, equal. 


equal, 

PA'RAGRAPH, ſ-wragraf]/. [mares 
Gr.] aditin& part of 2 diſcourſe. In Printing, 
a mark uſed to ſignify the beginning of ſome 
other ſubjec, and formed thus I. 


PARAGR.A'PHICALLY, [paragrdfikally] 


ad. with diftin& breaks or ſentences, | 

PARALT'PSIS, / | ara;anei tg, Gr. ] a f. 
gure in rhetoric, wherein that thing is Jet paſe, 
which nevertheleſs is intended to be inſiſted 
on at large. 

PARALA'TIC, PARALLA'CTICAL, 2. 
belonging to a parallax, 

PA'RALLAX, J. the diſtance between the 
true and apparent place of the ſun, or any lar 
viewed irom the ſurface of the eorch. 


" *17gery, an operation for the dropſy, called 


ch we Arne! 


M4, mace! IN RADISE, J. the garden of bliſs, in 
and, | 


Whic X 
up oy tir parents were placed, 
FI Which affords exquiſite happinets. 


| PA'RALLEL, a. ezterded in the ſame di- 


de; rection; preſerving always the ſame diſtance. 
lone important truth, and originally borrowed Having the ſame tendency ; continuing the re- 


ſemblance through ſeveral particulars; like. 


PA'RALLELS, /. lines continuing their 


courſe, and equally diftant from eau}: other. 
Frech en the globe, which diftingvith the lati- 
tude, Dire ion conformable to that of ano- 


ther line. 


Keſemblance; likeneſs. A com- 


pariſon. Any thing reſembling another. 


To PA'RALLET.,; v. a. to place fo as to 


keep the ſame direction with, or be at the fame 


In the form of a parabola. i diſtance from another line. To correſpond to. 


| 


To com pire. To hear reſemhlance to. 
PARALLE'LISM, J the ſtate of being pa- 
rallel. | 
PARALLE/LOCRAM, . [arapiankce 
and pd hn Gr.] in geometry, a rieht-lined 
quadrilateral figure, whoſe oppoſite fides are 
parallel and equal. 


PARACENTRIC, PARACE/NTRICAL, | PARALLE'LOGRA'MICAL, a. having the 
F 


roperties of a parallelogiam. 


FARACLETE, J. | wapaxaireg, Gr.) an; PARLLELO'PIPED, J. a ſolid figure con- 
="ocate, or Comſorter; ernerally applied to 


tained under fix parallelograms, whoſe oppoſite 


ſide⸗ are equal and parallel. 


PA/RALOGISM, / a falſe argument, 

PA'RALOGY, /. a falſe reafoning. 

PA/RALYSIS, /. the pally. 50 

PARALY'TIC, -PARALY'TICAL, a. af. 
ſected with the palſy. | 

PARA'METER, , a conſtant right line in 
each of the three conic ſections, called like- 
wiſe the /atus reFum. 

PARAMOVU NT. a. | paramount, old Fr.] 


Any having the chief or higheſt authority. Emu 


nent, or of dhe higheſt order. 
PARA 


whereby a ly liable or letter is added to the end 


To PARAGON, v. a. to compare; to 
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from pari- Gil, to half boil. 


PAR 


PA'/RAMOUNT, /. the chief, ſupreme lord. 
PA'RAMOUR, 
lover; a mjttreſs. 
PA/RANY MPH, [pargnymf] /. | waps and 
. h, Gr. ] a brideman. One that counte- 
nances another, . ; 
PA'RAPEGCM, [ pardpem] /. a brazen table 
fixed to a pillar, on which laws and proclama- 
tions, the riſing and ſetting of ſtars, - and other 
aſtronomical obſervations, were formerly en- 
raven. ALS 

PA'RAPET, /. [Fr.] a wall breaſt high. 

PARAPHIMO'SILS, [ parafimifis | i. [ wap- 
epipwai, Gr.] a diſeaſe wherein the prepuce 
cannot be drawn over the glans. 

PARAPHERNA'LIA, [ paraferndlia | J. 
[Lat.] goods in the wife's gitpoſal. 

PA RAPIIRAS E, | pdrafraze} ſ. :| waps- 
ppacig, Gr.] a looſe Mmiterpretation, wherein 
more regard is had to an author's meaning, 
than his words. 

To PA'RAPHRASE, [ pdrafraze] v. a. to 

interpret freely, ſo as to give the ſenſe of a 
aſſage, but not the meaning of every word. 


PA'RAPHRAST, arafat] /. [waga-| 


Spag ne, Gr. J a lax interpreter ; one who ex- 
unds in many words. 
PFARAPHRA'STIC, PARAPHRA'STI- 

CAL, a. explained in a free or looſe manner. 

- PARAPHRENT'TIS, [parafremtis] * 
[apa and pprvizig, Gr.] an inflammation of 
the diaphragm, accompanied with a violent 
fever, and great pain in inſpiration. 
PARAPLE'/GIA, /. [Gr.] a palſy which 
ſeizes all parts of the body, except the head. 
PA/RASANG;, /. a Perſian meaſure of length. 
PARASIOPE'SIS,/. [Gr. ] a figure in rhe- 
toric, which fignifes keeping ſilence. 
PA'RASITE, /. paraſta, Lat.] a term of 
xeproach uſed fora flatterer, or mean dependant. 
PARASI'TIC, PARASUTICAL, a. | Fi. } 
flattering or wheedling, 


PA'RASOL, / | Fr. ] a ſmall canopyor um- 


brelta uſed to defend the head from rain or the 
heat of the ſun. f 

PARASYNA'XIS, / Gr. ] a conventicle. 

PARA'THESIS, / [ Gr. ] à figure in Gram- 
mar, where two or more ſubſtantives are put 
in the ſame caſe. In Rhetoric, a ſmall hint 
of a thing. In Printing, the matter contained 
within two crotches, marked thus {1 

To PA'RBOIL, v. x. [parboxiller, Fr. ] or 


To PA'RBREAK, v. a. | brecker, Belg. ] to 
vomit. | 
PA RC E, the poetical fates and deſtinies, 
daughters of Exebus and Nox; they are three 
in number, viz. Clotho, Lacheſis and Atro- 
pos; Whereof the firſt holds the diſtaff, the 
ſecond draws the thread of human liſe, and 
the laſt cuts it off. N 
PA/RCEL, / [ parcelle, Fr.] a ſmall bundle. 

A part taken ſeparately. A quantity or maſs. A 
number ef;perſons or things, uſed in contempt. 
To PA'RCEL, v. a. to divide into ſeparate 
tions. To make up into a mals. 


PAM 


ſiſters or daughters who become poſſeſſtd 2 


ar and amour, Fr.] a joint tenants or co-heirs of a man's eſtate, by 


his dying without iſſue male. 
PARCE'NERY, /. a liolding or occupying 
of lands by joint tenants, otherwiſe. calle} 
coparceners. ; 
To PARCH, v. a. to ſcorch, or burn flight!y, 
To dry up, Neuterly, to be ſcorched or drieg, 
PA'RCHMENT, FJ. | parchemin, Fr. per. 
gamena, Lat. becauſe invented at Pergamus] 
incep-ſ{kins dreſſed for writing, | 
F PA/RCITY, /. [ parcitas, Lat.] frugaliy ; 
par ingneſs. | | 
PARD, PA'RDALE, . [pardus, pardaliy 
Lat.] the leopard; in poetry, any ſpotted beat. 
To PA'RDON, v. a. | pardonner, Fr.] to 
excuſe an offender, forgive a crime, or remit a 
penalty. Pardon me, is a phraſe of civil de. 
nial, or flight apology. 
PA'RDON, / [ pardon, Fr. ] the act of for. 
giving an offender a crime, or of remitting 
penalty. 
PA'RDONABLE, a. excuſable, venial, 
PA'RDONABLENESS, /. the quality d 
being poſſible to be forgiven; venialneſs. 
PA'RDONABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner u 
may be forgiven; venially. 
PA RDONER, /. one who forgives. 
To PARE, v. a. to cut off the outward coat 
or ſurface : To cut off extremities by little and 
little, 
-PARE'CBASIS, /. Cr. ] a figure in Rhetoric, 
where the principal ſubject is departed from, 
PAREGO'RIC, a. | wepnyozuec, Gr.] have 
ing the power, in Medicine, to comfort, mol» 
lify, or aſſuage. 
PARE'NCHY MA, { parenkpma] /. [apy 
Xue, Gr.] a ſpongy or porous ſubſtznce; 1 
part through which the blood is ftrained tir 
fermentation. 
PARENE'SIS, /. [wapaiveorg,] L Gr. ] pen 
luaſion. | 
PA'RENT, /. ¶parens, Lat. ] a ſather or m 
ther. 
PA RENT AG E, /. extraction; birth; co 
dition wich reſpect to rank of parents. 
PARE'N'TAL, a. becoming or belonging u 
parents. a 
PARENTA'TION, /. [parentatio, Lat.) 
ſomething done or ſaid in honour of the deed. 
PARE/NTHESIS, /.. [from apathy and 
rin, Gr. ] in Grammar, a ſentence, vai 
may be left out without ſpoiling the ſenſe of 
the period; in printing marked thus (). 
PARE'/NTICIDE, / [parent and cad, 
Lat.] the killing a father or mother. 
PA/RER, J an intirument to cut away the 
ſurface. / 
PA'RERGY, /. {apa and 5, Gr. ]ſomts 
thing unimportant, or done by the bye. 
PA'RGET, /. plaiſter laid on the roof ® 
cciling of a room. | | ider 
To PA RGE T. v. a. to cover with plains 
PARHE'LION, /. [ Taps and ity Gr. 
mock ſun. | <p 
PARI'ETAL, 4. {Lat.] conſtituting de 


PA'RCENER,/. in Law, applied to a man's 
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PARING, /. the rind, or that which is 


jared off any thing. 


PA/RIS, the capital of France, and one of 
| the larzeſt and moſt populous cities in Europe. 


It is divided into three parts, the town, the 
city, and the univerſity 3 and there are 20 can- 
tags, called quarters, wherein are 967 tho- 
rough-fare ſtreets, and 8; through which there 
are no paſſages ; 50,009 houſes, of which 500 
are very large, and are called hotels ;.52 pa- 
riſhes, and 20 churches, beſides 20 chapter and 
collegiate churches ; as alſo 80 churches and 
chapels which are not parochial; g abbeys of 


men, and 5 of women; 53 convents and com- |. 


munities of monks, and 70 nunneries and 
communities of women, which makes 131 in 
all, There are alſo g eccleſiaſtical juriſdic- 
tions, and 31 ſecular; 57 colleges, of which 
10 are made great uſe ot ; 15 ſeminaries, 26 
hoſpitals, 12 priſons, go publick ſquares, 56 
publick fountains, 30 quays, 12 markets, 30 
bridges great and ſmall, 8 gardens and publick 
walks, 64 boards of barriers for the law, 22 
boards for the finances, farms, commerce, and 


doo officers on horſeback and archers on foot, 
100 watch for the ſafety of the city, whoſe 
ates are guarded by 177 men; and about 
$50,000 inhabitants, of which near 200,000 
are ſervants, This enumeration- will not be 
ſurpriſing, when it is conſidered that Paris is 


ſurrounded by 7 large ſuburbs. As ſoon as day | 


appears, ſome hundreds of carts, like thoſe of 
our nightmen in London, carry off the filth 
from before the doors of the houſes. In the 
day there are a Corps de Gard in every ſtreet, 
to take care of the publick ſafety; and in the 
Right, horſe and foot which patrole through the 
frets to prevent diſorders. Paris is an arch- 
diltaprick, and Noſtre Dame is the metropoli- 
iin church; it is a ſuperb ſtructure, ſupported 
by 120 columns; the body of the church is 
174 feet in length, 60 in breadth, and 100 in 
height; the towers or ſteeples are alſo very 
ne. The univerſity at Paris is the moſt an- 
ient in Europe, it having been founded by 
taclemagne in 790; it is compoſed of three 
leges, of which that for divinity is called the 
rbonne. The moſt remarkable buildings are, 
he Louvre, the palace of the Thuilleries, the 
yal palace of Luxemburg, the hotel of inva- 
ds, the hotel of the city, or town-houſe, the 
Fable, the hall where the courts of juſtice ſit, 
de Val de Grace, the cathedral, and the 
uch of St. Sulpice, The Chatelet is an 
Aale, wherein the chief magiſtrates admi- 
lter juſtices, Paris is very pleaſantly ſeated 
: the river Seine, which runs through the 
nale of it. The principal bridges are, the 
Pa 

ant Neuf, whereon is the equeſtrian ſtatue of 
54 IV. and Pont-Royal. It is 70 miles 8. 
| 2 2255. E. of London, 625 N. W. 
ena, and 625 N. E. of Madrid. Lon. 
15, E. lat. 48. 50. N. We forgot to men- 
N thi many of the houſes are 7 ftories 


PAR 


longing to the ſame church, and under the care. 
of the ſame prieſt. | 

PARIS H, a. belonging to, ag having the 
care of, the pariſh ; maintained by the pariſh, 


PARVSHIONER, [pariſbiener] I. [ paroiſ- 


fien, I one that belongs to a pariſh. 
PA'RITOR, /. a beadle, or ſummoner of the 
courts of civil law. - | | 
a J. [| parits, Fr. ] equality; like. 
neſs. | 
PARK, /. [| pearruc, Sax. ] a piece of ground 
incloled and ſtored with beaſts of chace.. 
To PARK, v. a. to incloſe, as in a park. 
PARLE, /. [from parler, Fr.] converſa« 
tion. The act of treating by word of mouth, 
To PA'RLEY, v. a, to treat by word of 
mouth ; generally uſed in war of the treaties 
carried on by enemies during a ſuſpenſion of 
arms for that purpoſe. | 
PA'RLEY, / a treaty carried on by word 
of mouth. To Seat or ſound a parley, ſignifies 
to give the ſignal for a conference, by beat of 
drum, or ſound of trumpet. * 
PA/RLIAMENT, /. [parlement, Fr. ]-the 
aſſembly of the king, lords ſpiritual and tem- 
poral, and commons, for debating of matters 
touching the common-wealth, and the making 
or correction of laws. | 
PARLIAME/NTARY, a. enacted by, ſuit» 
ing, belonging to, or performed by, the parlia- 
ment, 
PA/RLOUR, / [parloir, Fr. ] in monaſte- 
ries, a room where the religious megt and con- 
verſe. In houſes, a room furniſhed for recep- 
tion and entertainment, Þ 
PA'/RLOUS, 4. {perhaps from parler, to 
ſpeak, but Jenna derives it from perilous, 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe as the Latin improbus ] 
keen; ſprightly ; waggiſn, A parious wit. 
PA'RLOUS, 4. [from peerleſs] incompa- 
rable; matchleſs. + | 
- PA'RLOUSNESS, /. quickneſs; keenneſs.. 
PA'RMA, the duchy of, a province of 
Italy, bounded on the N. by the Po; on the 
N. E. by the Mantuan; on the E. by the 
duchy of Modena; on the S. by Tuſcany ; 
and on the W. by the duchy of Placentia. 
The air is yery wholeſome, on which account 
the inhabitants live to a great age. The foil is 
very fertile in corn, wine, oil, and hemp ; the 
paſtures feed a great number of cattle, and the 
cheeſe was in very high eſteem. Here are in- 
conſiderable mines of copper and ſilver, and 
plenty of truffles, which many are very fond 
of. Parma is the capital town. | 
PARNA'SSUS, now called PARNA'SSQ, a. 
famous mountain of Turky in Aſia, and in 
Livadia, near the ruins of Delphos. It has 
two heads, one of which was formerly very 
famous for being conſecrated to Apollo ag 
the Muſes, and the other to Bacchus. It is 
the higheſt in Greece, and from the top there 
is a proſpect as far as Corinth, The Turks 
call it Licaoura. 


PARO'CHIAL, [ parikial] a. [parechialit, 


Ie | 
PARISH, hh [paroifſe, F.] a Aarid be 


4 


* 
. 


Lat. ] belonging to a pariſn. 
| PA'RODY, / [paregic, Er. J « kind of 
SE: . writing, 
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1 
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writing, wherein the words of an author - >; nova A ſhare, er concern, A fide; oe P/ 
applied to another ſubject ; generally applied party. In the plural, qualities, powers, of your 
to the turning ſomething. ſerious into bur- culties ; regions, diſtricts. Applied to & minu 
leſque ; traveſty. Popular maxim; adage, mind, accompliſhments, wy 
To PA'RODY, v. a. to apply the words of PART, ad. partly; in ſome meaſure, 2 
an author to a different ſubject, generally in| To PART, v. 4. ren Lat.] to divide: diftun 
order to cauſe pleaſantry. \—*, -  |to ſeparate; to keep aſunder. Neuterly, toqui — 
PAROE'MIA, /. [ Gr. ] a proverb. In Rhe- each other; to take leave of; to have oy d _ 
toric, a proverbial manner of ſpeaking. to go away; to ſet out. ; To 
PARO'LE, / [Fr. I a word given by way PA/RTABLE, a, capable of hayingit jary 7 
of aſſurance. A promiſe given by a priſoner | ſeparated, , 
not to go away. ; PA'RTAGE, [Fr.] divifion; the 28 6 oY. 
PARONOMA'SIA, / [Gr.] in Rhetoric, a |ſharing. A word merely French, * 
figure wherein words alike in ſound, but of a] To PARTA'KE, v. u. Lover I partoh, kind 
different ſenſe, are alluded to. | art. paſſive, partaken. ]: To ſhare; to hen : 2 fa 
PARONY'/CHIA, | parony'kia] /. Gr. ] a fomathing of the property, nature, claim et g pa! 
ſwelling under the root of the nail of a finger; right; to be admitted to ; not excluded; u of divi 
a whitlow ; a felon. combine, or enter into a deſign, etl 
PA'ROQUET, /. [ parroquet, Fr.] a ſmall] PARTA'KER, J. a ſharer in any thin, Ga 
parrot. ' l I An accomplice, aſſociate. do 
PARO'TID, a- ſalivary, ſo named becauſe] PA'RTER, /. one that ſeparates or divide, where 
near the ears. PA Nee [Fr. ] a level diviſion ofa To 
PA'ROTIS, /. [Gr. ] a tumour in the glan- | garden, generally furniſhed with flowers, &c. diſtins 
dules behind and about the ears. PA'RTIAL, DDarſbial] a. 1 partial, Fr. |it pa“ 
PA'ROXYSM, J. a ſevere fit of a diſeaſe injclined to favour one fide more than another, the orig 
which it grows more violent and dangerous. PARTIA'LITY, | parfbidlity] ſ. hoi. * 
PA RRICIDE, /. [parricida, Lat.] one lite, Fr.] the act of favouring one party nor PA'] 
who deſtroys a father. Figuratively, one who] than another. | | or degr 
invades his country, or one whom he ought| To PARTIALI'ZE, ¶parſbiallxe] v. a. u pa“ 
rticularly to reverence. The murder of a/ make a perſon favour one ſide more than ate ary thi 
ther, or one to whom reverence is due, from |other. X x is joine 
rricidium, Lat. PA'RTIALLY,|l{ pdrſbially] ad. with farour dances 
PARRICI'DIAL, PARRICT'DIOUS, a. |or diflike to one more than another, PA/F 
relating to, or committing parricide. PARTIBULITY, . diviſibility ; ſepans perty. 1 
PA'RROT, /. [perroquet, Fr.] a parti-eo- |bility: ; PA/R 
loured bird, of the hook-bill ſpecies, remark- | PA'RTIBLE, a. [from part] capable d game, 
able for its imitating the human voice. ſeparability ; diviſibleneſs. PAR 
To PA'RRY, v. . {parer, Fr.] to put by| PARTICIPABLE, 4. fuch as mayit ready te 
thruſts in fencing ; to fence. ſhared among ſeveral. . PAR 
To PARSE, v. a. [from pars, Lat.] in} PARTICIPANT, a. participant, Ft] the rare 
grammar, to reſolve a ſentence into its diffe- ſhaxing; having a ſhare or part. 3 PA'R 
rent parts of ſpeech.” o PARTI'CIPATE, v. 2. [partic ace com 
PARSIMO'NIOUS, a. frugal, niggardly ; Lat.] to enjoy in common with others, Is An ao 
ſtingy ; covetous. | | have a part of more things than one ; . A cauſe 
PARSIMO'NIOUSLY, ad. in a frugal, |ceive part or ſhare. War, a 
ſparing, or covetous manner. | PARTICIPA'TION, /. [ participatim, . PA'R 
PARSIMO'/NIOUSNESS, / a diſpoſition | the ſtate of ſharing or enjoying ſomething i eolours, 
of ſparing or ſaving. common. Diſtribution or diviſion in ſhares PA/R 
PA/RSIMONY, / [parfimonia, Lat.] fru-] PARTICV/PIAL, 4. { participialis, lat foreigne 
lity, ſtingineſs, covetouſneſs. having the nature of a participle. PA'R 
+PA'RSLEY, / ¶ perſli. Brit.] an herb. PARTICT'PIALLY, ad. after the mano abettor © 
PA'RSNIP, orPA'RSNEPS, / a root, of oſ a participle. f PA'R 
2 light yellow colour. PA'RTICIPLE, ＋ [perticipizm, Lat] houſe fr 
PA'RSON, /. {derived either from perſona, | word which partakes of the nature both ol PA'R 
Lat. becauſe the parſon emnium per ſonam in verb and an adjective, fignifying time and # porch ; | 
ecclefia ſuſtinet ; or from parocheanus, Lat. ation like the verb, and being declined wr wur, ot 
pariſh prieſt] a clergyman ; a pariſh prieſt, |caſes like an adjective. PA'R 
Synoxn. There are threeranks of Clerg ymen| PA'RTICLE, /. | particute, Fr.] any 1 neſs, ſm 
below that of a Dignitaxy, viz. parſon, vicar part or portion of a greater ſubſtance. PA'RY 
and curate, Parſer is the firſt; meaning a grammar, a word unvaried with caſes, where Pas, 
rector, or he who receives the great tythes of a the mind fignifies the connections it ges tot right of | 
benefice. Clerg ymeñ may imply any perſon or- |ſeveral affirmations and negations, that it unt PA'SC 
gained to ſerve at the Altar. Payfons are always in one continued reaſoning of negauon. _ relating | 
rieſts; whereas Clcrg ym ate only deacons. PARTICULAR, a. { particulier, Fr. 5 PASH 
PA/'RSONAGE, 54 a'benthce of a pariſh. gle, or relating to a ſingle perſon. * ; To Pa 
PART, /. r Lat.] ſomething taken peculiar to, or which dimtinguiſbes a fe cruſh, 
from and teſs 2 whole ; 2 portion; a hing. n | PARTI 
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PARTI/CULAR, / a fingle inſtance or 


int. An individual or fingle perſon. A 
— detail of things enumerated diſtinctly. 


cital. 

pARTICULATRIT V, / the quality which 
diſtinguſhes a perſon or thing from others, 
ſometimes including the idea of affectation. A 
diſtinct notice of particular circumſtances. 

ToPARTI/CULARIZE, v. x. | particuta- 
riſer, Fr.] to mention diſtinetiy or minutely. 

PARTI'CULARLY, ad. diſtinctly; ſin- 
gly. Above all others; in an extraordinary 
manner or degree. 

PA'RTISAN, or PA'RTIZAN, /. [Fr.] 
a kind of pike or halberd. One who belongs 
to a faction; a commander of a party. 

PARTITION, /. C partitis, Lat.) the at 
of dividing ; the ſtate of being divided. Sepa- 
ration; diviſion ; diſtinction. A part divided 
from the reſt. That by which different parts 
or chambers are ſeparated. The place or part 
where ſeparation is made. 

To PARTI'TION, wv, 4. to divide into 
diſtin parts. | 

PA'RTLET, , a name given to a hen; 
the original ſignification being a ruff, or band, 


PARTLY, ad. in part; in fome meaſure 
or degree. 

PARTNER, /. one that partakes or enjoys 
any thing in common with another. One who 
is joined in trade with another. One who 
dances with another. 

PA'RTNERSHIP, /, joint intereſt or pro- 
perty. The union of perſons in the ſame trade 

PA'RTRIDGE, / | pertris, Brit. ] a bird of 


game, 
PARTU'RIENT, 4. [ parturiens, Lat.] 
ready to bring forth. 
PARTURT'TION, /. { from parturio, Lat.] 
ike ſtate of being about to bring forth. 
PARTY, /, a number of perſons united in 
one common deſign. One of two adverſaries. 
An accomplice, or one concerned in an affair. 
A cauſe, or fide. A particular perſon. In 
war, a detachment of ſoldiers, 
PARTYCOLOURED, a. having different 
colours. | 
PA'RTY-JURY, / a jury conſiſting of half 
foreigners and half natives. . 
PA'RTY-MAN, J. a factious perſon, or 
abettor of a party, 


PARTY-WALL, a wall that ſeparates one 
houſe from another. 

PARVIS, / [Fr. ] a church or church- 
porch; applied to the mootings in the inns of 
ee to the diſputations in Oxford. 

PARVITUDE, [from parvus, Lat. ] little- 
neſs, [mallneſs. 

PA'RVITY,/. I from parvus, Lat. Ilittleneſs. 

Tas, ſpron. pax] J. [Fr.] precedence ; 
right of going foremoſt. 0 3 

PA'SCHAL, [pdfhal] a. [paſchalir, Lat.] 
relating to the Paſſover, or Eatter. 

PASH, / [paz, Span. ] a kiſs. 


aa PASH, v. a. [peyſſen Belg. ] to fixike or | 
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| PAS 
PA'SQUIL,PA'SQUIN, PA'SQUINADE, 
. a (mutilated ſtatue at Rome, in a corner of 
the palace of Urſini. It takes its name from a 
cobler of that city called Paſquin, famous for 
his ſneers and gibes on all the people that went 
through that ftreet. After his death, as they 
were digging up the pavement before his ſhop, 
they found in the earth the ſtatue of an antiemt 


ſpoiled. This they ſet up in the place where it 
was found, and by common conſent; named it 
Paſquin. Since that time all ſatires are attri. 
buted to that figure, or are either put into his 
mouth, or paſted upon it; and theſe are ad- 
dreſſed by Paſquin to Marforio, another ſtatue 
at Rome, When Marforie is attacked, Paſquire 
comes to his aſſiſtance; and Marforio alte 
him in his turn. | | 

To PASS, v. x, [ paſſer, Fr.] to move from 
one place to another. To make way through. 
To make a tranſition from one thing to an- 
other; uſed with from. To vaniſh ; to be loſt. 
To be enacted. To exiſt. To be effected. To 
be ſupremely excellent. To omit. To be in 
a tolerable ſtate, To be ſpent or intervene, 
applied to time, To become current, applied 
to money. In Fencing, to thruſt or make a 
puſh. In Gaming, to refuſe playing or taking 
the lead. To paſs away to be loſt, glide off 
or vaniſh. To excel, uſed as a contraction of 
ſurpaſs. To tranſgreſs or go beyond any limits. 
To ſend from one place to another, or to ſend 
to his proper pariſh, To paſs by, to decline pu- 
niſhing ; to excuſe or forgive. To paſs over, 
to neglect or diſregard. 

PASS, /. in war, a narrow entrance or defile. 
A paſſage or road. A permiſſion to go or come 
any where. An order by which vagrants are 
ſent to their proper pariſh. In Fencing, a puſh 
or thruſt, | 

PA/SSABLE, @. [ paſſable, Fr.] that which 
may be paſſed or travelled ; capable of being 
admitted,  Indifferent, though not perfect. 

PASSA/DO, /. [Ital. ] a puſh or thruſt. 

PA'SSAGE, /. age, Fr.] the act or 

ſtate of a perſon travelling. A road. Liberty 
of going in or coming out. Entrance or ad- 
miſſion to the mind. An occurrence. An un- 
ſettled ſtate. An incident. Management 3 
conduct. A ſingle ſentence or paragraph in a 
book. 
. PASSAU', the biſhepric of, is a territory 
of Germany, in Bavaria, and lies between 
Lawer Bavaria, Auſtria, and Bohemia. Its 
largeſt extent is no where above 20 miles, and- 
has no conſiderable place except Paſſau, the 
capital. 

PA/SSENGER, J. a perſon who is travel» 
ling in any vehicle either by land or water- 

PA'SSER, /. one that is upon the road, or 
paſſes by another. 

PASSIBILITY, / [paſſibilite, Fr.] the 
quality of receiving impreſſions from external 
ents, 
| PA'SSIBLENESS, / the quality of receiv- 
| prongs from external agents. 


ing im 
PA'SSING, part. 4. ſupreme, or ſurpaſſ- 
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gladiator, well cut, but maimed and half 


ing 
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ing others. Exceeding. | 


PAS 


PA'SSING-BELL, /. the bell which rings 
at the death of a perſon. . - | 
PA'SSION, (the / in this word and its 


effect cauſed x Fang external agent. A com- 
motion of the 
in which it conſiders things as amiable or 


n 
muſement. 5 | 
| PA'STOR, PA'STOUR, / La, Lat} 
a ſhepherd. | 
PA STORAL, a. [pafteralir, Lat.) rural; 
derivatives and compounds is pron. like {> ; as, | reſembling ſhepherds. Figuratively, felating 
paſbon, piſoonate, &c.] . [ paſſio, Lat.] any to a clergyman, or the care of ſouls, 
_PA'STORAL, / a poem which contain 
l, arifing from the manner | ſome ſcene in the country; a bucolic, 
PA'STRY, . [paftifferie, Fr.] the att of 


atively, a clergyman, 


hateful. Anger, in a popular and vulgar ſenſe, mak ing pies. Pies, or baked paſte Theplace 


neſs. In ſcripture, applied to the laſt agonies 


Teal, or ardor. Love. Eager deſire or fond- where paſtry is made. | 
PA'STRY-COOK, / a perſon wheſe trade 


and ſufferings which cloſed the life of our is to make and ſell pies, tarts, &c, 


Bleſſed Saviour. 
PA'SSION-FLOWER; J. a flower ſo call- 


PA'STURABLE, 3. fit for paſture. 
PA'STURAGE, . | paſturage, Fr.] che bo- 


ed from an imaginary reſemblance it bears to ſineſs of feeding cattle; lands grazed by Late; 
the crown of thorns and other inftruments of the uſe of paſture. 


the paſſion of our bleſſed Saviour. 


 PA'SSION-WEEK, / the week immedi- act of feeding. 
ately preceding Eaſter, ſo called becauſe the grows, and cattle are fed. Human culture, 


fufferings and crucifix n of our Bleſſed Savi- 
eur happened in that week. 8 
PA/SSIONATE, a. ¶ paſſiounẽ, Fr.] moved 


anger ; choleric. 


PA'SSIONATELY, ad. with great affec- ly ſuitable, applied either to time or place, 
* 


tion, commotion of the mind, or anger. 
PA/SSIVE, a. [paſſivus, Lat.] receiving 
impreſſions; ſuffering, oppoſed to active; un- 
ſting. In Grammar, applied to ſuch verbs 
as fignify pafſion, or the effect of action. 
PA'SSIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
make no reſiſtance. | 
PA'SSIVENESS, F. the quality of receiv- 
ing impreſſions from external agents; paſſibili- 
or ſuffering without reſiſtance. 
PA'SSIVITY, / [ paſſivlias, Lat. ] paſſive- 
neſs. An innovated word. 
PA/SSOVER, /, a feaſt inſtituted. among 
the Jews in commemoration of the ſlaughter of 
the firſt-born of the Egyptians, when the angel 
payed over the houſes of the Iſraelites. The 
ſacrifice killed at the feaſt of the paſſover. 
_  PA'SSPORT, / [paffeport, Fr.] a permif- 
fion to paſs. | 
PAS T, [part. preter of pat] ſomething 
which has been. Spent or expired. | 
PAST, prep. beyond, applied to time or 
place; out of the reach of, applied to ſtate. 
Above, applied to meaſure. 
PASTE, ſ. {[pafte, Fr. ] any thing mixed ſo 
as to be moiſt and viſcous; flour and water 
- boiled together, ſo as to form a cement. An 
artificial mixture made to repreſent precious 
To PASTE, v. 4. to faſten with paſte. 
PA'STEBOARD, /. a thick paper, formed 
either of ſeveral ſheets paſted together, by pa- 
bo macerated in water and caſt in moulds, or 
y old cordage pounded and caſt into forms. 
Adjectively, any thing made of paſteboard. 
PA'STERN, /. [paſtzron, Fr.] the joint 
next the foot of a horſe, In contempt, the 
leg of a human creature. 
PA'STIL, /. [pafiille, Fr.] a crayon for 
painting; a compoſition of perfumes. 


PAT, a: [ pas, 


A low word. 


with the hand. 


the face, 


difterent colours. 


A ſmall particle. 


PATCH. 
ent colours. 


or from patina, 


as, long-pated. 


clufive of others. 


letters patent, 
letter patent, 


prayer. 


PA'STIME, /. a port, diverfran, or * 
ö | 42 42 t 


PAT, /. [parte, Fr.] a light quick blow or 
tap. A ſmall lump of matter beat into ſha 


To PAT, v. a. to ſtrike ſlightly ; to gin 
a light blow or tap. 

To PATCH, v. 
by ſewing on a piece. To mend in a clumſy 
manner. To make up with ſhreds of differ, 
ent forts, To lay ſmall ſpots of black filk u 


PATCH, /. [peazo, Ital.] a piece ſenel 
on to cover a hole, A piece laid in, id u. 
ſaic work, or in work conſiſting of pieces d 


worn by ladies on their faces as an ornamtat 
A parcel of land. Api 
try perſon, ſuppoſed to be a patch in i 
creation. Thou ſcurvy patch.” Std 
The laſt ſenſe is obſolete. 

PN one that patches; a botckt. 


PATE, / [from te, Fr. by corruptioni 


PA/STURE, /, [paſture, Fr. ] food, or the 


Ground on which gras 


To PA'STURE, wv. a. to place in a pi. 
ture. Neuterly, to graze on the ground, 

PA'STY, . | pafte, Fr.] a pie made of nif. 
by, or expreſſive of, paſſion. Eaſily moved to ed cruſt without a diſh. 


Belg. ] fit, proper, or exaQ. 


r. [ pudtzer, Belg. ] to che 


A ſmall piece of black fl 


RK. /. work made ofdiffes 


Lat. a pan, in which ſen 


we call the ſkull the brain pan] the head. 
PA/TED, 2. headed ; uſed in compoſitin; 


PATEFA'CTION, /. [patefa8tio, Lat 

act or ſtate of opening. | 
PA'TEN, /. ¶ Patina, Lat.] a plate. k 
PA'TENT, /. [patens, Lat.] a uit A 

which a perſon enjoys a right or privilege & 


PATENT, a. containing a patent, 240 | 
cluſive privilege. Any thing appropris 


PATENTEE/, , the perſon who b 
PA'TER-NOSTER, / [Lat.] the Lot! 


PATE'RNAL 


PAT 
the rel: 
by defc 
_ PAT 
lation 0 

PAT 
row wa 

PAT 
thetique 
PAT 

as to aff 
PAT] 
fefting 1 
PA/T 
tamites. 
PA'T 
tracks 01 
PATI 
unde, Gr 
and inſe 
galure o 
PATE 
tokens 0! 
PATE 
pathology 
PATE 

3s that pa 
ditemper 
eflets, il 
PATH 
paſſion, ] 
mind to a 
PA/TE 
fying paſf 


Wof a diſcoi 


PA TE 
dn foot. 
PA'TI 
de; ſuff 
PAT I“ 
pelonging 
PA'TLI 
.. cal 
ery,and t 
PA TII 
aduring x 
PA'TIE 
elves im 
rlon und 
ay, or ſu 


PA TII 


Manner as 


18s, dict. 
PA TIN 
halice, 
PATIL) 
PA'TR] 
a. | one 
father o 
rlbiſhop: 
PAT RI 


archal, 


de of nil 


„or exa 
or place, 


ck blow or 
t into ſhape 


yz to gie 


g.] to cover 
n a clumſy 
Is of differs 
lack ſilk on 


piece ſeuel 
in, i n+ 
of pieces d 
of black fill 


y 100 
which ſen 

the head. 

 compolitigt; 


| — 4 ＋ wy 
E'RNAL, a. [ paternel, Fr.] having 
2 2 or affection of a father. A 
þy defcent frome one's father, _ 
"PATE/RNITY, /. [paternits, Fr. ] the re- 
lation of a father; ſatherhood. Fo 
PATH, /. [ path, Sax. ] a road; track; nar- 
row way; 2 paſſage. - 
PATHE'TIC, PATHE!TICAL, a. pa- 
thetique, Fr.] affecting the paſſions ; moving. 
PATHE'TICALLY; ad. in ſuch a manner 
a; to affect the paſſions. | 
PATHE/TICALNESS, /.the quality of af- 
ſetting the paſſions. | | 
PA/THICKS, / [from wade, Gr.] Ca- 


tamites. 
PA'THLESS, a. untrodden. Without 
tracks or paths, 
PATHOGNOMO'NICK, a. [ wafoyrujuo- 
1; Gr. ] ſuch ſigns of a diſeaſe as are proper 
and inſeparable, deſigning the real eſſence or 
paiure of the diſeaſe 3 not ſymptomatic. 


PATHOLO'GICAL, à. relating to the 


tokens or difcoverable effects of a diſorder. 
PATHO'LOGIST), /. one who treats of 


pathology. 
PATHO'LOGY, /. (ee and Aiya, Gr. } 


ditempers, with their cauſes, differences, and 
eſeds, incident to the human body. 
?PATHOPOE'IA, J. [Gr. ] the riſing of a 
pion, In Rhetoric, a method of moving the 
mind to anger, hatred, compaſſion, &c. 
PA!THOS, /. a Greek term literally figni- 


PATHWAY, J. a narrow way to be pailed 
dn foot. 
PA'TIBLE, a. [from patior, Lat.] tolera- 
de; ſufferable. 
PATI'BULARY, @. [patibulaire, Fr.] 
belonging to the gallows. 
PATIENCE, [pdſbence] /. [patientia, 
.. calmneſs under injuries or affronts, mi- 
ery, and tortures. 
PATIENT, -[ paſhent] a. [ patiens, Lat.] 
aduring pain, injuries, and affronts calmly. 
PATIENT, ¶paſbent] /. that which re- 
tives imprethons from external objects. A 
rlon under the care of a phyſician, apothe- 
ary, or lurgeon; 
eATIENTLY, [e nity] ad. in ſuch a 
Dancer as tobe calm under reproaches, affronts, 
18, dictreſs, or tortures. 
n . { patina, Lat.] the cover of a 
alice, 
Fa Tl. V. ad. conveniently ; fitly. 
PA'TRIARCH, { parriark] V Col 
a. | one who governs by right of paternity. 
ather of a family. A biſhop ſuperior to 
rcidiſhops, 
PATRIA'RCHAL, [ patridrkal] a. [pa- 
3 Fr. — to, or e 
rlarchs. 
el RcHarx, or PA'TRIARCH- 
P, {patridrhate, or patriarkſhip | /. ¶ pa- 


» 8 Fr.] the office or dignity of pa- 


is that part of medicine, which relates to the 


fving paſſion, is ſometimes uſed for the energy | fi 
Wo a diſeourſe, or its power to movethe paſſions. 


| 


PAY. - 

PA'TRIARCHY, [&riarty] /. the juriſ- 
dition of a , a7 ira gig 

PATRI/CIAN, [patriſhian] a. [ patric 
Lat.] noble, ſenatorial, not ne Io, * 
_ *PATRVICIAN, | patrifbian] /. a nobleman, 

PATRIMO'NIAL, a. poſſeſſed by inheri« 
tance. 1 

PA'TRIMONY, /. [petrimonizm, Lat. ] an 
eſtate poſſeſſed by inheritancte. 

PA'TRINGTON, a town in the W. Rid. 
ing of Yorkſhire, whoſe market is on Sature 
days; diſtant from London 191 miles, 

PATRIOT, / one that makes the good 
of his country the conſtant motive of his ac- 
tions or meaſures, without ſelfiſh views. 

PA'TRIOTISM, / a conſtant and diſin- 
tereſted love for one's country, 

To PATRO'CINATE, v. a. [patrocinor, 
Lat.] to defend, protect, patronize. 55 

PATROCINATION, /. defending, or 


protecting; maintaining any one's cauſe. 


PATRO'L, [ patr#/] /. ¶ patreuille, Fr. ] the 
act of going the rounds in a garriſon or camp to 
obſerve what paſſes, and if the centries perform 
their duty. The perſons who go the rounds in 
a gatriſon or camp. 4a 

To PATRO'L, [patrz/] v. a. to go the 
rounds im a camp or garriſon. 

PA TRON, /. [patronus, Lat. ] one who 
countenances, ſupports, or protects, generall 
applied to one who encourages an author, F4 


guardian ſaint. An advocate or defender. 
One who has the gift of an eccleſiaſtical bene. 


ce. 
PA'TRONAGE, / protection; ſupport'; 
guardianſhip of ſaints. 

PATRO'NAL, 4. [from patronus, Lat.] 
guarding; ſupporting; defending. | 

PA'TRONESS, /. a female who defends, 
protects, encourages or ſupports; a female 
guardian faint. 5 | h 

To PA'TRONISE, | pdirronize] v. a. to 
encourage, protect, ſupport, countenanee. 

PATRONY'/MIC, | warzmujminogy Gr.] A 
name given to a perfon expreſſing that of his 
father; as Tididet, the ton of Tydeus. | 

PA'TTEN, /. the baſe of a pillar. A 
wooden ſhoe with an iron ring at its bottom, 
worn under the common ſhoe by women, to 
keep them from dirt. | 

To PA/TTER, v. a. [rom patte, Fr.] to 
make a noiſelike the quick ſteps of many feet. 

PATTERN, /. [ patron, Fr.] an original to 
be imitated or copied, A ſpecimen or ſample. 
An inſtance, Any thing cut out for a model, 
Archetype, plan. 

To PA'TTERN, v. a. [patronner, Fr.] to 
copy; to make in imitation of ſomething z ta 
ſerve as an example to be followed, | 

PAU'CILOQUY, [pauriloquium, Lat.] 
little and ſpar ing ſpeech. 

PAU'CITY, /. ¶ paucitas, Lat.] -fewneſs, 
ſmallneſs of number or quantity. 

To PAVE, v. a. [paver, Fr.] to lay or 
floor with brick or ſtone. Figuratively, to 
make way for, or make a paſſage eaſy. 


| PA/VEMENT, J. a ſtone floor; ſtones or 
bricks 


- 


„ 
bricks laid for a floor. 

 PA'VER, PA'VIER, / one who lays 
road, &c. with ſtones. 

PAVILION, /. [pavillon, Fr.] a tent; a 
Eurret; a detached building. 
| To PAVT'LION, v. @. to furniſh with 
tents. . To be ſheltered by a tent. 

PAUL Sr. formerly named Saul, was of 
the tribe of Benjamin, a native of Tarſus in 
Cilicia, a Phariſee by profeſſion ; firſt a per- 
Tecutor of the church, and afterwards a diſ- 
Ciple of Jeſus Chriſt, and apoſtle of the Gen- 
tiles e was a Roman Citizen, becauſe Au- 
guſtus had given the freedom of Rome to all 
the freemen of Tarſus, ig confideration of 
their firm adherence to his intereſts. His 
vp or ſent him early te Jeruſalem, where 

ſtudied the law under Gamaliel, a famous 

doctor. As to the manner of his converſion, 
and his indefatigable labours afterwards in 
propagating the goſpel, we muſt refer the rea- 
der to the account given of him in the A#s 
2 the Apoſiles and his own epiſtles. After 
St, Paul was delivered from his impriſonment 
at Rome, he proceeded in his travels, but to 


4 


what part of the world is not certain: ſome 


ſay he went into Spain; and others, that he 

ſſed over to Britain. But however this be, 

e went a ſecond time to Rome. Here he is 
made cloſe priſoner, and tried for his life by 
Helius Cæſareanus, whom he calls the lion. 
This man, Nero, at his departure into Greece, 
had left inveſted with exorbitant powers, 
which he exerciſed after in as exorbitant a 
manner. At this trial he complains of Alex- 
auder the copperſmith's malice, and of being 
deſerted by his friends; and preſently after it, 
the ſecond epiſtle to Timothy was written ; 
In which there are ſeveral preſages of his ap- 
proaching martyrdom. This crown he ob- 
tained the year following, together with St. 
Peter, theugh not by the ſame. kind of death. 
For St. Paul, as a Roman citizen, could not 
be crucified, and therefore was beheaded with 
a ſword. His body was buried in the Via 
Oſtienſis near Rome z where a ſtately church 
was built to the honour of his memory, by 
Conſtantine the Great ; which was afterwards 
enlarged and beautified by order of the ſuc- 
cceding emperors, 


PAUNCH, /. [parſe, Fr,] the belly, or 


region of the guts. 


To PAUNCH, v. a. to rip up the belly, 


5 


bs EM } 
'WE] P E A | 
_ PA'WED, a! having paws. | Broad 
PAWN, / [pand, Belg. ] pledge _ 2 
ſecurity for money, &c. borrowed. | The fu 
of being pledged. A common man at chek, 
any thing as 4 


To PAWN, v. 4. to give 
ſecurity for money, &c. lent. 

PA'WNBROK ER, . one that lends mo. 
NS PAY, v. [payer, Fr.] to diſchuy 

0 5 V. 4. „ Fr.] to di 
debt. To eee To give the worthi 
money for any thing bought. To atone; 6 
make amends by ſuffering. To beat. 

5 U Ora 2 ſervice. 

A . able, Fr.] due 
be paid. Poſſible to be paid, 8 

A'Y-DAY, / a day on which debt ur 
diſcharged, or wages paid. 

PA'YING, / among Seamen, is the liig 
a ſhip over with a coat of hot pitch; ml 
when this is done with canvas, it is calle 
parcelling. Alſo, when ſhe is ſoiled, and th 
ſoil burned off, a new coat of tallow and ſow 
and one of train oil, rofin and brimſtone boiled 
together is put on her, that is alſo called poi 
of a ſhip. | 

PA*'YMASTER, /. one who pays; or 
from whom wages or money for goods ſald u 
received, | 

PA'YMENT, /. che act of diſcharging 
debt or promiſes; reward; chaſtiſement. 

To PAYfYSE, v. a. [uſed by Spencer 

he] to balance. | 


| 


'PA'YSER, /. [for poi e that weight, 
| PEA, [herd / em, Lat. a roundl 


ſeed growing in a pod. | 
PEACE, [the ea in this word and iti 
lowing derivatives and compounds is pron. il 
ee; as, peece, &c. I/. [pax, Lat. Ia ſtate whe 
in nations are in friendſhip with each ot 
A reſpite from war. Reſt from any conn 
tion or diſturbance. Reconciliation, Sil 
PEACE, inter;. a word commanding flat 
PE'ACE-OFFERING, / among the | 
a ſacrifice offered for atonement, and rec 
liation for a crime or offence. 
PE'ACEABLE, a. free from war, ti! 
or diſturbance. Not inclined to be quam 
ſome or turbulent. ; 
PE'ACEABLENESS, /. the quality d 
ing quiet, or diſpoſed to peace, 

PE/ACEABLY, ad. without war, ui 
or diſturbance. 
PE'ACEFUL, 4. quiet. Inclined to pas 


or take out the entrails. Mild. Undiſturbed. : mild 
PAU'PER, J. [Lat.] in Law, a poor man. PE'ACEFULLY, ad, quietly 
PAUSE, [pauze] /. [ pauſe, r. a ſtop or gently. ES „ 

ceſſation from action or motion. A break, or} PE ACEFULNESS, /. quiet; We 

ſeparation between the words of a diſcourſe, from noiſe or diſturbance. F 

A ſtop or intermiſſion in muſic. PE'ACE-MAKER, /, one who recat 
To PAUSE, [pauze] v. u. to ſtop or ceaſe differences. : 


for a time. To deliberate. 


PAW, /. [pawwern, Brit.] che fore- foot of a 
deaſt; the hand of a human creature, in con- 


ce:npt. 
o PAW 


wot; to handle roughly ; to fawa or flatter. 


„v. n. to draw the fore-foot along 
the ground. Actively, to ſtroke with the fore - 


PEACH, C pcceb] /. I pecbe, Fr.] a tout 
fleſhy fruit, covered with a downy cob * 
cloſing a rough or rugged ſtone. f 

To PEACH, C feech] v. v. [corrupted! 
impeach] to accuſe a perſon of a crime, | 

PE'ACHICK, / che chicken oi Lal 
| PE'aCOCK, [peccect) U 


a roun 
PE- 
with p 
PE 
contain 
PEA 
PEA 
bind; 
PEA 
country 
PE'S 
full 
PEA 
kugle b. 
Is peas 
ſpecies, 
of peas, 
PEA 
PE/B 
owing 
ok vario1 
PE'B: 
pebbles. 
| PEC( 
ject to fi 
| PE'C 
ject to ſi 
PECC 
crime, 0 
PE"C 
quility, 
PE'C( 
Criminal 
In Law, 
- PECK 
a duſhel, 
To P! 
wih the | 
ſtr ke wit 
rel and en 
PE CK 
bird, call, 
PE/CK 
lpoued ; \ 


PEQ 


PED 


l 
remarkable for the beauty of its feathers, PE'CTINAL, 4. {from peer,” Lat. ] like 
dad footed, eſpecially thoſe of its tail. a comb. 
. PE'AHEN, [pc#hen] /. the female of the} PE/CTINATED, a. inſerted into one ano- 
The tap peacock, ther as combs are by their teeth. 
A at chef, PEAK, [peek] /. Lpeac, Sax. ] the top ofa] PECTINA/TION, ½ the ſtate of being 
ching u 1 hill or eminence. Any thing having a ſharp r | 
4 end or point. The riſing or projectiug part off PE'CTORAL, a, pectoralis, Lat.] belong- 
t lends mo. z head-dreſs or cap. ing to the breaſt. 4 | 

To PEAK, [peek] v. u. to look fickly, E'CTORAL, J. (Lat. ] a breaſt plate. 
. meagre; mean; to ſneak. PE'CULATE, PECULA'TION, /. [pecu- 
the worth in PEAL, peel] ſ. a ſucceſſion ef loud ſounds, latus, Lat.] robbery of the public money. 
© es; 6 15 of cannon, bells, thunder, &. PECULA'TOR, / [Lat. ] a robber of the 
eat. Io PEAL, [peel] v. 4. to ring a peal; to publie. 5 
vice. fir with agitation. Neuterly, to play folemn-| PECU'LIAR, a. [peculiaris, Lat.] belong - 
. J due or u y and loud. 5 ing to one, excluſive of others. Particular. 

PEAR [pair] /. a fleſhy fruit more pointed! PECU'LIAR, /. excluſive property, A thing 
ch debts ure towards the foot ſtalk than the apple, and hol- |exempted from ordinary juriſdiction. In the 

lowed at the extremity like a navel, _ Canon Law, it fignifies a particular pariſh or 
is the layin PEARL, [p&rl] /. perle, Fr. ] a gem found |church that has juriſdiction within itſelf for 
t pitch; ml in the Eaſt- Indian berbes or pearl oyſter, whoſe granting probates of wills and adminiftrations, 
„ It is callel value increaſes in proportion to its roundneſs. [exempt from the ordinary or biſhops courts. 
iled, and the Pearls are alſo found in the common oytter,, PECULIA'RITY, /. the quality which 
low and ſoy the muſſel and other ſhell fiſh, In Medicine |diſtinguiſhes one perſon or 8 
mſtone boilel a round ſpeck or film on the eye. 1 | f 
called payin PEARL ED [Cperled] a. ornamented or ſet] PECU'LIARLY, ad. in a manner not 

with pearls. f ſcommon to others; particularly, fingly. | 

10 pays; ont PEA'RLY, [p#&rly] a. abounding with, PECU'NIARY, a. [pecuniarius, Lat. ] re- 
goods {old av containing pearls. Reſembling pearls. lating to, confiſting of, money. 

PEARMA'IN, /. a kind of apple. PED, /. [ſee Pap] a ſmall pack-ſaddle, 
diſcharging | PEA'SANT, [ Pexant ] /. [payſan, Fr.] a much leſs than a pannel. A hamper ; a aſket. 
ſtiſement. bind; one employed in country buſineſs, PE'DAGOGUE, [ pedageg] J. [ vrai, Gr. 
y Spencer PEA'SANTRY, [p#*zantry] J. ruſtics, or |a boy, and ayw, to lead] one that teaches boys; 

| country people; ants. a pedant; a ſchoolmaſter. 
> that weight, PE'ASCOD, Lets lad PE ASHELL, [pee.| To PE'DAGOGUE, [ptdagog] v. a. to 
.] a round ſell] ſ. the cod or ſhell in which peaſe grow. inſtruct in a haughty manner. bi 

PEASE, [peeze] /. [when mentioned as a PE'DAGOGY, 2 . [ wadaywyia, 
2rd and it ſiugle body or grain we uſe pea, whole plural Gr.] inſtruction; maſterſhip; diſcipline.. . - 
ds is pron.) js peas ; but uſed collectively for food, as a PE DAL, a. [| pedalis, Lat.] belonging to a 
Ja ftate vi ſpecies, we uſe peaſe, from peaſon, Sax. ] food | foot. | 
th each ot of peas, | PE/DALS, F. large pipes of an organ; ſo 
m any 0e PEAT, [peet] .. a kind of turf uſed for fire. called becauſe played on by the foot. _ 
\tion, Sil PE/BBLE, PE/BBLE-STONE, /, a tone} PEDA'NEOUS, a. going on foot. | 
manding filen powing in one homogeneous maſs, ſometimes | PE'DANT, /. pedant, Fr. ] a ſchoolmaſter. 
Among the | ot various colours. Popularly, a ſmall ſtone. | A vain and oftentatious ſmatterer of learning. 
ty and PE'BBLED, a. ſprinkled or abounding with} PEDA'NTIC, PEDA/NTICAL, 4. vainly 

pebbles, ; | oſtentatious of learning, 
om war, ti  PECCABILITY, /. the ſtate of be lug ſub-] PEDA'NTICALLY, ad. with aukward 
| to be q ject to fin, and vain oftentation of Jearning. 
 PE'CCABLE, a. [ from pecco, Lat.] ſub- PE'DANTRY, / vain and aukward often» 
he quality ject to fin. | tation of learning. "x 
. PECCADI'LLO, /. [ Span. ] a flight fault, o PE'DDLE, v. 2. [commonly written 
wut wary u. crime, or venial offence, pidile] to be buſy about trifles. 

PE'CCANCY, / {from peccans, Lat.] bad| PEDERE'RO, /. ¶ pedrero, Span. ] a ſmall 

quility, | cannon managed by a ſwivel. It is frequently 

PECCANT, a. [priecans, Lat.] guilty. written paterero. 3 | 
wietlys mi Criminal. In Medicine, injurious to health, | PE'DESTAL, /. | piedęſſal, Fr. ] the lower 

In Law, wrong, or contrary to form. member of a pillar or column; batis of a ſtatue. 
quiet; | , PECK, . | peccay Sax: | abs fourth part off PE'DICLE, /. from pes, Lat. ] the footſtalk ; 
| I buſhel, that by which a leaf or fruit is fixed to a tree. 
\e who fe T o PECK, wv. a. [ becquer, Fr.] to ſtrike] ” PEDI'CULAR, a. [ pedicularis, Lat.] have 
vi'1 the beak. To pick up with the beak. To ing the phthiriaſis, or louſy diſtemper. 
* Fr.] a ou ir ke with any pointed inſtrument. To qu ar- | PE'/DIGREE, /. [ trom pere and degre, Fr.] 
downy coat, mc and endeavour to expoſe, uſed with at. genealogy ; lineage; account of deſcent, | 
_ PE CKER, / one that pecks; a kind off PEDILU'VIUM, / a bath for the feet. 
£ fcorruptel eee tikewiſe a wood-pecker, | PE'DIMENT, /. [ pedimentum, Lat.] in Ar- 
of a crime. n PE'CKLED, a. {corrupted from /peck/ed}| chitecture, an ornament uſed to crown an or- 
cken of a EU; aried with ſpots, donances 
J 
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donance, finiſh a frontiſpiece, and placed over 
tes, doors, windows, &c. ſometimes triangu- 
„and fometimes circular. 
PE/DLAR, /. {a petty dealer] one who tra- 
vels the country with ſmall commodities. 
PE/DLARY} /. wares ſold by pedlars. 


« * PE/DDLING, 4. petty dealing. 


PEDOBA'PTISM, /. Lale andfirrioua, 
Gr.] infant baptiſm. | | 

PEDOBA'PTIST, [ wait; and Barritig, 
Gr. Wow that holds or practiſes infant baptiſm, 

PEE'BLES, a parl. and county town of 
Scotland, in a ſhire of its own mame, alas 
Tweedale, remarkable for its 3 churches, 3 

ates, 3 ſtreets, and 3 bridges. It lies on the 
N. fide of the river Tweed, 21 miles S. from 
Edinburgh, and 359 N. from London. 

To PEEL, v. a. {from pellis, Lat. ] to take 
off the peel or ſkin from fruit. To flay. To 
plunder, from piller, Fr. to rob. In this ſenſe 
it ſhould be wrote pill. | Re 

PEEL, J. [| pellis, Lat.] the ſkin or thin rind. 
An inftrument uſed by bakers to draw. their 
bread, or put it into the oven. 

To PEEP, v. x. [Skinner derives this word 
from opheſſen, Belg. to lift up; Caſaubon, 
from ormevinp, Gr.] to make the firſt appear- 
ance. To look through a crevice or hole 
po ſo as not to be perceived. To look 
clofegand curiouſly. 

PEEP, /. the firſt appearance. A ly look. 

PEE'P-HOLE, /. a hole through which a 

rſon may ſee without being ſeen. 

PEER, /. pair, Fr.] an equal; a compa- 
nion, a fellow ; a nobleman. 

To PEER, v. #. [contrafted from appear] 
to come juſt in fight. To look narrowly into. 

PEE'RAGE, /. {pairie, Fr. ] the dignity of 
a nobleman or peer. The body of peers. 

PEE'RESS, /. the wife of a peer, or a wo- 
man who has a peerage in her own right. 

PEE'RLES, 4. without an equal. 

PEF'RLESSNESS, /. matchleſſneſs. 

PEE'VISH, 4. eaſily effended, or apt to be 
made angry. Oſſended at trifles. 

PEE/VISHLY, ad. in ſuch a mannet as to 
be eaſily made angry. | 

PEE'VISHNESS, / the quality of being 
eafily made angry or uneaſy. 

PEG, /. [ pegghe, Teut. ] a piece of wood 
driven into a hole inſtead of a nail, The pins 
of a muſical inſtrument by which its ftrings 
are ſtrained. To take a peg lower, to depreſs, 
or fink. _ 

To PEG, v. 4. to faſten with a pointed 
piece of wood, | 


i: PDPEM- 

ways crowded with veſſels of different 
Lon. 116. 41. E. lat. 39. 54N. tea, 
pe EG , _ fitu; 

and 9g deg. of N. lat. and 190 and 
2 E. long. It was here the | — vt 
ket, belonging to the Eaſt India company, 
was wrecked in Auguſt, 1783, Theſe i 
which are inhabited by a moſt friendly ſet of 
people, are long, but narrow, and well coveres 
with wood. 

PELF, /. or riches. 

PE'LICAN, /. [peligan, Fr.] a bird, af 
which one ſpecies lives upon fiſh, and the other 
on ſerpents and reptiles; its tendernes for it 
young is remarkable. 

PE'LLET, /. [pelote, Fr.] a little ball, 4 
bullet or ball. 85 
1 PE'LLETED, a. conſiſting of balls or bul. 


ets. 
PE'LLICLE, /. [pellicula, Lat.] a thin 
ſkin.” A film which gathers upon liquors, 
PE'/LLITORY, / an herb. 
PE'LL-MELL, ad. {pel:-mile, Fr.] con. 
fuſedly ; in a tumultuous manner. 
PELLS, /. { pellis, Lat.] Clerk of the Pell, 
an officer of the Exchequer, who enters eve 
teller's bill into a parchment roll called pulli 
acceptorum, the roll of receipts. 


FELLU'CID, 'a. [ pellucidus, Lat.] clear, | 
3 
P 


LLUCI DIT, PELLU/CIDNESS, / 
the quality of a body which renders it fit to 
be ſeen through and free from dregs. 

PELT, . [pellis, Lat.] a ſkin or hide 
The quarry of an hawk torn. 

To PELT, v. a. | from poltern, Teut. u. 
cording to Skinner, but according to Mr. Lye 
contracted from pillet] to ſtrike by throwing, 
To throw at. 

PE'LT-MONGER, /. [pelt and mon- 
one who deals in raw hides. | 

PE/LTING, 4a. uſed by Shakeſpear to ſg 
nify mean or paltry, pitiful. 

PE/LVIS, / [Lat.] in Anatomy, the low! 
part of the belly, | 

P/EMBRIDGE, a town of Herefordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is a ſmal 

lace, ſeated on the river Arrow, 15 miles N. 
W. of Hereford, 1454 W. N. W. London. 

PE/MBROKE, * capital town of Pem- 
brokeſhire in S. Wales, with a market on 8 
turdays. It is commodiouſly ſeated on the 
innermoſt creek of Milford Haven, owt! 
which there are two handſome bridges. It is 
ſurrounded with a wall with three gates, and 
þhas a ſtrong caſtle, ſeated on a rock. It is a cor- 


PE'KIN, the capital city of the empire of | poration, with well built houſes, two churches 


China in Afja, where the emperor generally 
reſides. Thoſe who have computed the com- 

ſs of this city, obſerve, that it is 20 miles 
in circumference, and that the number of in- 
habitants is, at leaſt, two millions. The 
country about it is plain, but ſandy and not 
very fruitful; yet proviſions of all kinds are 
exceeding plentiful, they being, as well as the 
merchandizes, brought from other parts by 
"means oi caaals cut from the rivers, and al- 


4 


and the title of an earldom, ſending one mem- 
ber to parliament, It is 2374 miles W. by 
N. of London. | 
PE/MBROK ESHIRE, a county of S. Wales 
37 miles in length, 18 in breadth, and is fut- 
rounded on all fides by the ſea, except on the 
E. where it is bounded by Carmarthenſhire 
and Cardiganſhire. It contains 145 Per 
5 market-towns, 16 caſtles, deſides block- 


houſes, and ſcnds thee members * 
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meat, The principal rivers are, the Ten, the 
Cuala, the Gwin, and the Nevern, beſides 


ſeveral others of leſs note. The hills are 
36 dey. barren 3 but the ſoil in the valleys and bot. 
Pe Pace toms near the fea, are exceedingly fertile : 
pany, however, on many of che mountains there are 
ifland ſheep, goats, and cattle, The principal town 
ly ſet of is Pembroke. ; 
| covered PEN, /. [ penna, Lat. ] an inſtrument uſed 
in writing. A quill or feather. A ſmall in- 
cloſure, or coop, from pennan, Sax. 
bird, of To PEN, v. a. [ pennan, Sax. ] to coop or 
the other ſhut 1 p in a ſmall incloſure. To write, 
Gs for its PENAL, a. [from pena, Lat.] denounc- 
ing or exacting puniſhment, 
ball, A PENALTY, PENA'LITY, / [ penalitt, 
Fr.] puniſhment. A forfeiture, 
ls or bul. PE'NANCE, / [perance, Fr. ] eceleſiaſtical 
puniſhment for an offence, chiefly adjudged to 
] a thin the fin of fornication. 
quors, PENCE, the plural of penny, formed by 
contract ion from pennies. 
Fr.] con. PENCIL, /. [penicillum, Lat.] a ſmall 
bruſh of hairs uſed by painters: A kind of pen 
the Fell, made of black lead. Any inftrument uſed in 
ters every writing without ink, 
alled pellis To PE'NCIL, v. a. to paint. 
| PENDANT, /. [ pendant, Fr.] a jewel 
at. ] cleat, hanging looſe from the ear. Any thing ſuſ- 
ended by way of ornament. 85 
DNESS, /. PENDENCE, /. ſlopeneſs; ſuſpenſion. 
rs it fitto PENDENCY, J. a ſtate of ſuſpence, or 
s, delay in a ſuit. 
2 or hide, PENDENT, a. [pendens, Lat. wrote by 
ſome pendant] hanging. jutting over. 
Teut. u. PE'NDING, a. pendant, Fr.] depending; 
to Mr. Lye undecided. 
; throwing PENDULO'SITY, PE'NDULOUSNESS, 
; |. the ſtate of hanging; ſuſpenſion. 
nd monger] PENDULOUS, a. { pendulus, Lat. hanging. 
PE'NDULUM, / [Lat.] any weight hung 
(pear to ſig- * it may be eaſily ſwung backwards and 
orwards, 
„ the love? PENETRABLE, a. [ pen-trabilis, Lat.] 
| ſuch as may be pierced 3 or may admit or be 
erefordſbire, affetted by moral and intellectual motives. 
is a ſmall PENETRABULITY,F/. the quality of being 
15 miles N. tapadle to be pierced, applied to the body; the 
4 London. quality of being affected by motives, applied to 
vn of Pem- the mind. 1 


arket on 9 PENETRA'LIA, . Lat.] interior parts. 


A 

Indies, of a ſharp acid flavour. 
PENI'NSULA, / [Lat.] a piece of land 
ſurrounded by water, excepting in one part, by 
which it is joined to the continent. | 

PENI'NSULATED, 4. almoſt ſurrounded 
with water. | 
PE'NITENCE, /. [pwnitentia, Lat.] re- 
pentance ; forrow for ſin attended with amend- 
ment ot life, and change of the affections. 
PE/NITENT, a. [pæniten, Lat:] ſorrow- 
ful for paſt fins, and reſolutely bent on amend- 
ing life. | en 
PE'NITENT, /,. one ſorrowful for paſt 
tranſgreſſions, and reſolute to abſtain from 
.them for the future, 
PENITENTIAL, { penitenſbial, Ja. expreſſ- 
ing ſorrow for paſt ſins; enjoined as penance. 
PENITE'NTIARY, [penitenſoiary } /. one 
who preſcribes the rules and meaſures of pe- 
nance, One who does penance. Ihe place 
where penance is enjoined, 

PE/NITENTLY,- ad. with repentance or 
ſorrow for ſin ; with contrition. 


PE'NKNIFE, Cyennife ].. a knife for mak- 


g pens. 
PE'NKRIDGE, 2 town in Staffordſhire, 
with a ſmall market on Tueſdays. It is 1294 
miles N. W, of London. 

PE'NMAN, /. one who proſeſſes the art of 
writing. An authar, or writer. 

PE'NNANT, 1 pennen, Fr.] an enſign, 
colours, or ſmall flag. A rope for hoiſting 
things on board. 8 

PE/NNATED, a, [ pennatut, Lat.] winged z 


in 


in Botany, applied to thoſe leaves which grow 


exactly oppoſite to each other, on the ſame 
ſtalk. 
PE'NNILESS, a. without money. 
PE'NNON, J. a kind of ſtandard with a 
long tail, antiently belonging to a ſimple gentle. 
man. It is oppoſed to the banner, which-was 
ſquare. 5 
PE/NNY, J. [plural pence, perig, Sax. J a 
ſmall coin in value four tarthings. Proverbi- 
ally, a ſmall ſum; money in general. | 
PE/NNYROYAL, /. an herb of a fragrant 
ſmell, uſed in medicine and cookery. | 
PE'NNY-WEIGHT, J., a weight contain- 
ing 24 grains troy weight, | 
PE/NN Y WISE, a. ſaving ſmall ſums at the 
hazard of greater. | 
PE'NNYWORTH, F. as much as can be 
bought for a penny. A purchaſe, Some thing 
bought for leſs than its worth. A ſmall quan- 
tity, | 
PE/NRICE, a ſea-port town of S. Wales, 
in the county of Glamorgan, with a market en 
Thurſdays, It is ſeated near the ſea, 20 miles 
S. of Carmarthen, and 219 W. of London. 
PE/NRITH, or PE'/RITH, a town of Cum- 
berland, with a market on Tueſdays, ſeated 
under a hill called Perith- Fell, near the rivers 


ated on the PENETKANT, a. | penctrant, Fr.] having 
Javen, over the power to pierce, 
adges. It s To PENETRATE, v. a. [ penetro, Lat.] 
ee gates, 20d w pierde or enter beyond the ſurface, To at- 
. It is a cor- ect the wind. To reach the meaning. Neu- 
wo churches, terly, to make way. 
ng one mem. PENETRA'TION, / { penetration, Fr.] the 
miles W. b af of piercing or entering into a body. En- 
trance or comprehenſion of any difficulty, appli- 
y of S. Wales el d the underſtanding. Acuteneſs, or ſagacity. 
1 and 1 _ e a. piercing, tharp, ſub- 
except 0 acute, or diſcerning. 7 
_ en ME ng. Having the power to 
145 parildes PENGUIN, J. [Brit.] a bird, which, 
des block Lough no higher than a gooſe, yet oftentimes 
ers do 2 Veighs fixteep pounds, A fruit in the Weſt- 


rn, for corn, and on Saturdays fos proviſions, 


Eimot and Lowther. It is 2834 miles N. N. 

W. of London. | 
PE'NRYN, a town of Cornwall, with three 

markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
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naire, Fr.] maintained by penſions, or a ſtated 


PEN 

It is 2 corporation, feated on a creek of Fal. 
mouth Haven, is a conſiderable place, and 
ſends two members to patliament. It is 266 
miles W. by S. of London. 

PE NSANC E, or PE NZ ANC E, a town of 
Cornwall, with a market on Thurſdays. It 
3s 281 miles W. by S. of London. 

PE NSFORD, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
wich a market on Tueſdays. It is 4174 miles 
W. by S, of London, 

PE NSILE, a. penſilit, Lat.] hanging, ſuſ- 


pended, or ſupported above ground. 


A e 
. 
t . 
El 3 tile made for mY 
2 part of A roof. | ne 
ee N. Wal al Ge TA 


maris. 


PE/NSILENESS, /. the ſtate of hanging. 

PE'NSION, [ pen/bon ſ. [ perfion, Fr.] an 
allowance given to a perſon. ; 

To PE'NSION, Cre, v. a. to ſupport 
by an allowance. 

PE'NSLONARY, [ p&:ſborary | a. ſ pen ſion- 


allowance. | 

* PE'NSIONER, [ pex/boner ] /. one ſupported 

by voluntary allowance frem another, 
PE'NSIVE, a. [penfif, Fr.] forrowtul ; 

mourafully ſerious and thoughtful. 
PE/NSIVELY, ad. in a mouraful and 

thoughtful manner, 


PENU'LTIMA,F. [Lat.] the lat ſyllable 

but one. Un e 
PENU „J. | pene and wwby, 

an imperfect — . LW ; bY 
PENU'RIOUS, a. [from penuria, Lat,] 

ſparing in ex pence; parſi monious ; ſcanty, 

FENRIOUSLV, ad. in a niggardh, 

ſparing, and ſcanty manner. 

.. PENU'RIOUSNESS, . the quality of be. 

ing 7 — in expences ; parſimony. 
PE'NURY, /. [enuria, Lat.] want; pover. 

ty ; indigence. 


PE ON, /. [ponia, Lat.] a red flower, 


PE'NSIVENESS, /. the quality of being 


mournfully thoughtful. ' 

* PENSYLVA'NIA, one of the United 
Provinces of N. America. It is bounded on 
the E. hy Delawar river, and partly by the 
ocean; on the W. by the northern part of 
Cheſepeak-Bay, lack ſeparates it from Ma- 
ry land; on the N. by feveral Indian nations; 
and on the S. by Maryland. 
tered by the Delawar, and other navigable ri- 
vers, on which large ſhips come up into the 
heart of the province. Philadelphia is the 


capital town. 


PENT, part. paſs. of Per; cooped up. 
- PENTACA/PSULAR, a. [wire, Gr. and 


- eap/ula, Lat.] having five cells or cavities. 


PE'NTACHORD, [pentakord}] N [ wimnt 
and yopdhy Gr.) an inſtrument having tive 
ſtrines. : |; 

PE'NTAGON, /. [wivrs and via, Gr. ] a 
mathematical figure having five angles. 

PENTA'GONAL, a. having five angles. 

PENTA/METER, 7. Pentamet rum, Lat.] 
a Latin verſe conſiſting of five feet. 

PENTA'NGULAR, a. five cornered. 

; PENTAPE'TALOUS, a. having five 
eaves. | 


PE'NTASPAST, J [wiyrs and cd, Gr.] 


an engine with five pullies. 


PENTA'STICK,/, [ wivre and ces. Gr. 


a compoſition conſiſting of five verſes. | 
PE'NTASTYLE, /. [ artvrs and gu, Gr.] 


In Architecture, a work in which are five rows 
of columns. | 
PENTATEUCH, | Pentatexk] /. the five 
books of Moſes; namely, Geneſis, Exodus, 
L?viticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. 
PE'NTECOST, . [wirrtzoc3, Gr. ] a feaſt 
of the Tews, ſo called from its being celebrated 
de pfrieth day after the ſixteenth of Niſan. Tt 


is called by the Hebrews che feaſt of weeks, 


It is well wa- 


PE'OPLE, [pron. pœcpl] J. [populus, Lat] 

a nation or community. The vulgar or com. 

| monalty. SyNoON. People is fo very gene. 

ral, that it cannot be connected with a deter. 

| minate number 3 as for inſtance, four, five, or 
fix people; but that of perſent may. 

ler, Fr.) 


To PEOPLE, [ ptep!] v. a. 
to fill with inhabitants. 

PE'PASTICKS, / (from rape, Gr. 
medicines which are good to help the ra 
of the itomach, and digeſt crudities. 

PE'PPER, [ piper; (Lat. ] a warm ſpice, d 
which there are ſeveral ſpecies, 

To PE'PPER, v. @. to ſprinkle with pep. 
per. Figuratively, to beat or mangle, ether 
with blows or ſhot. Fw 

PE'PSIS, . { Gr. ] the concoQtion, digeſtion 
or fermentation of victuals and humours in! 
human body. | 

PE'PTIC, 4. [werrus;, Gr. ] what aflit 
digeſtion. 

PERACU'TE, a. [ peracutus, Lat. ] ven 


ſharp. ' 

PERADVE'NTURE, ad. | par ava 
Fr.] perhaps; by chance ; may be. 

o PERA'GRATE, v. @. { perag'%, Iat 

to travel or wander over, ; 

arne /. the a& of paſlug 
through any ſtate or fpace. 

To PERA'MBULATE, v. a. | perambuls 
Lat.] ta walk through; to ſurvey by pallng 
| through. of 


through or wandering over; a travelling ſurvey. 
 PE/RCEANT, a. [ pergeaats Fr.] piercing, 
enetrating. 8 

" PERCETVABLE, [perevevable] gu 

which is properly an gbje& of Ma 

underſtanding, and may be diſcov | 7 

eich ; 


er. 5 I 
PERCE'IVABLY, [perefevably] a6 
ſuch a manner as to be dicovered by the ah 


| 


PERAMBULA!TION, f the ac ef paſſing | 


7 
"PERCE'PTI] 


28 may be rce1 


PERCE'PTI] 
may be rceived 
PERCE'PTIC 
at, paſſion, or i 
becomes confcio\ 
wer of perceiv 
F PERC K/PTT) 
ing the power of 
PERCH, /e: [ 


ſure containing 


| be, Fr. pert 
finds ſupport tl 


1 
from perche, Fr. 
10k RCH, 
a bird at rooſt. 
PERCHA/NC 
PERCI'PIENT 
ous of the preſenc 
PERCI'PIEN 
of perceiving. 
ToPE'RCOL 
train through, 
PERCOLA'T 
by ſtraining. 
ToPERCU'SS 
PERCU'SSIC 
of ſtriking, Al 
PERCU'TIE] 
em, Lat.] ſtrikin 
PERDI/TIO) 
tion; death; le 
eternal death. 
"E'RDUE, a. 
yanced centinel] 
PE'RDUL.OL 
loſt ; thrown aw 
PERDU'RAE 
ing; long contir 
PERDU'RAE 


ner, 
PERDURA'T 
long continuance. 
To PE'REGR 
Lat.] to travel; 
PEREGRINA 
travel or abode ir 
PEREGRIN 
dot domeſtic, 
To PERE/MI 
w, to cruſh $ © 
PERE/MPTC 
_ off ſurther 
RE'MPT( 
thtill not ad 
tin, 
PERE'MPT 
Lat, poſitive, 8 
pute, ot Contrad; 


PER 


J to diſcover by means of the ſenſes 
Fr dren To know or obſerve. a 
" PERCEPTIBULITY, { the ſtate of being 
diſcovered by the mind or ſenſes. The power 


iving- | 
„CE- FrIBLE, a. [ perceptible, Fr.] ſuch 
| 25 may be perceived by the mind or ſenſes. 
PERCE'PTIBLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as 
may be perceived by the ſenſes or mind. 
PERCE'PTION, /, [perceptio, Lat.] the 
act, paſſion, or impreſſion, whereby the mind 
becomes conſcious of any thing. The act or 
f perceiving. An idea or notion. 
poxer 0 pe 8 
kene. a. | perceptus, Lat.] hav- 
ing the power of perceiving. 
n n, . Fr.] a fiſh of prey. A mea- 
ſure containing five yards and a half, from 
ftercbe, Fr. pertica, Lat. A ſtick on which 
finds ſupport themſelves when they rooſt, 
from perc he, Fr, 
To PERCH, v. 7. [percher, Fr. | to fit like 
a bird at rooſt. ARtively, to place on a perch, 
PERCHA/NCE, ad. perhaps. 
PERCI'PIENT, a. [ percipiens, Lat.] conſci- 
ous of the preſence or impreſſion of an object. 
PERCI'PIENT), F. one that has the power 
of perceiving. | 
To PE'RCOLATE, v. a. ¶percolo, Lat.] to 
train through, 
PERCOLA'TION, /. the act of purifying 
by ſtraining. 
ToPERCU'SS, v. a. percufſus, Lat.] to ſtrike. 
PERCU'SSION, /. perciſſio, Lat.] the act 
of ſtriking. A ſtroke. 
PERCU'TIENT, [| perku/bient] a. [ percuti- 
en, Lat.] ſtriking; having the power to ſtrike. 
PERDI/TION, /. [ perditio, Lat.] deſtrue- 
tion; death; loſs, or ruin. In Scripture, 
eternal death. f 
*E'RDUE, ad. [ Fr. a forlorn hope, or ad- 
yanced centinel] eloſe; in ambuſh. 
PERDULOUS, @. {from perdo, Lat.] 
loſt ; thrown away. | 
PERDU'RABLE, a. ¶ perdurable, Fr.] laſt- 
ing; long continued, Not in uſe. 
PERDU'RABLY, ad. in a laſting man- 


ner, 
PERDURA'TION, /. [perduratio, Lat.] 
long continuance. | 
To PEREGRINATE, v. 2. [ feregrivo, 
Lat.] to travel; to live in foreign countries. 
PEREGRINA'TION, / \ peregrinatio, Lat.] 
travel or abode in foreign countries. 


Bd pions, a. foreign; not native; 


To PERE/MPT, v. a. perempius, Lat.] in 


Law, to cruſh ; or kill. 


PERE'MPTORILY, ad. abſolutely ; ſo as | 


to cut off ſurther delay or debate. . | 

PERE'MPTORINESS, J. poſitiveneſs 
5 vill not admit of diſpute or contradic- 
PERE'MPTORY, a. [ peremptorius, low 


Lat,] poſitive, ſo as to I i.. 
—— — N admit of no delay, dif. 


{ 


PER 


1 ; |. PERE'NNIAL, 2. [ perennis, Lat.] lafting 
er RCEIVE, [perceeve] V. 4. [perce- 


through the year; perpetual, unceaſing. 
PERE'NNITY, /. { perennitas, Lat.] the 
quality of laſting the year round; perpetuity. 
PE'/RFECT, @. ¶ perfe&us, Lat, | free from 
defect with reſpect to parts, compoſition, {kill or 
abilities. Safe. Sywnon. Perfection regards, 
properly, the beauty which riſes from the de- 
ſign and conſtruction of the work ; finiſhing, 
from the hand and workmanſhip of the work- 
man. Completion depends on the want of no- 
thing; but on the work's having every thing 
it ſhould have. | 5 
To PERFECT, v. 4. [ perficio, Lat.] to 
complete or finiſh any thing. To ſupply de- 
teas, To inſtruct completely. | 


of enjoying every thing that belongs to a thing 
free from redundancy or defeft. A ſupreme 
excellence. An attribute, applied to the Deity. 
To PERFE'CTIONATE, v. 4. to make 
per ſect. iS. * 
PERFE CTIVE, a. conducing to complete, 
or to remove all defects. 
PERFE/CTIVELY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to remove all defects. 4 wh - 
 PE'RFECTLY, ad. in a manner free from 
defects. | | | 
PE'RFECTNESS, /. completeneſs ; good. 
neſs; virtue; ſkill. - 
PERFI'DIOUS, a. treacherous, falſe, guilty 
of violated truſt 
| PERFI/DIOUSLY, ad. in a manner incon- 
ſiſtent with the confidence placed in one. 
PERFI'DIOUSNESS, F/. the quality of 
being perfidious. 
PE'RFIDY, / [ perfidia, Lat.] breach of 
faith. The act of betraying. | 
To PE'RFLATE, v. 4. [erf2, Lat.] to 
blow through. 
PE'RFLATION, F. the act of blowing 
through. 
To PE'RFORATE, v. a. [ perfors, Lat.] 
to pierce or bore a hole with a tool. 
PERFORA'TION, /. the act of piercing or 
boring. A hole made by boring, 
PERFO'RCE, ad. by violence. | 
To PERFO'RM, v. a. [ performare, Ital.] 
to execute, act, or do; to accomplifh a deſign 
or undertaking. Neuterly, to ſucceed in an 
attempt. 
PERFO'RMANCE, /. the execution of # 


work or compoſition. An action, or ſome- 
thing done. ; * 

PERFORMER, /. one that performs any 
thing, generally applied to an artiſt who gives a 
ſpecimen of his ſkill in public. 

To PERFRI'CATE, v. a. [perfrico, Lat. 
to rub over. 

PEREFU ME. /. [parfum, Fr.] an agreeable 
odour, compoſed by art, and uſed to give othet 
things a fragrant ſeent. Fragrance. 

To PERFU ME, v. a. to make a thing 
ſmell agreeably. To ſcent. a 


artificial odours. 


PERFUNC- 


PERFEfCTION, / { perfedtio, Lat.] che ſtate 


defign. The completion of a promiſe. A - 


PERFU'MER, /. one who makes and ſells 


hy 
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ther. In Printing, a pauſe or mark, denoting a 


ſite longitudes. Theſe have the ſame common 
| ſeaſons throughout the year, and the ſame 


P E R 


- 'PERFUNCTORILY, ad; [ perfunttori2, 


Lat.] in a careleſs or negligent manner. 


* PERFU'NCTPRY, a. [perfun@oriut, Lat.] 


careleſs ; flight; negligent. 


„ 
PRERTOST UN, Y Ter and lr Gr. 


membrance of exquiſite ſenie toyer; 
mathe q ring all the 


PERIPATE'TICS, is a nz 


To PERFU'SE, {[perfuze] v. a. [ perfimdo, diſciples of Ariſtotle, becauſe they uſed 45 


Lat.] to overſpread; to tincture. 
PERHA'PS, ad. peradventure ; it may be. 
PE'RIAPT, ſ. { wipizwro, Gr.] a charm. 

worn to prevent or expelidiſeaſes; an amulet. 
PERICA'RDIUM, /, Le and xaphia, 


pute walk ing. 
PERI/PFHERY, [perifery] ſ. [eg ande 
Gr. | the circumference of a 4 "ak, 
To PERVPHRASE, 


Gr. Ja thin membrane reſembling a purſe, and many words. 


containing the heart in its cavity; its uſe is to 


contain 2 quantity of clear water to keep the 
heart moiſt. | : 
PERICA'RPIUM, / [Lat.] a chin mem- 
- brane encompaſſing the fruit or grain of a plant. 
A medicine applied to the wriſt tor the cure of 
an ague. . 
»» PERICLITA'TION, /. [periclitatio, Lat. 
danger, peril, hazard. | ' 
-- PERICRA'NIUM, J. [Lat.] a thin. and 
nervous membrane, of exquifite ſenſe, which 
covers the cranium or ſkull, and envelops all 
the bones in the body, except the teeth. | 
- PERI'CULOUS, a. | pericule/us, Lat. ] dan- 
rous ; hazardous. | 
** PERIE'RGY, / [we and 2%, Gr. ]need- 
lefs caution, or diligence in an operation. 
- »PERIGEE', PERIGE'UM, /. [erepi and 
u, Gr.] a point wherein a planet is at fits 
neareſt poſſible diſtance from the earth. 
PERIHE'LIUM, / chat part of a planet's 
orbit wherein it is neareſt the ſun. 
PE'RIL, / [ peril, Fr.] a ſtate wherein a 
perſon is expoſed to loſs, diſeaſe, or death. A 
danger threatened. 
PE'RILOUS, a. [perileux, Fr.] dangerous, 
hazardons. Smart, witty. | 
© PE'RILOUSLY, - ad. in a dangerous man- 
ner. 8 
PE'RILOUSNESS, / dangerouſneſs. 
PERILMETER, /. | perimetre, Fr.] the 
compaſs or ſum of all the ſides that bound any 
figure. See PERIPHERY, e 
PE RIOD, / | wrpiode;, Gr. )] a circuit. A 
ſpace of time in which any revolution of the 
planets is performed, which begins again. A 
[Hated number of years, days, or hours, in 
which things are performed and repeated. The 
end or concluſion. 
thing terminates. Duration. In Grammar, 
'a complete ſentence from one full ſtop to ano- | 


complete ſentence, thus (.). 
PERIO'DIC, PERIO'DICAL, a. [ periods. 
ze, Fr.] making a circuit or revolution. 
Happening or returning at a ſtated time. Re- 
lating to periods, or revolutions. _ 
PERIODICALLY, ad. at ftated times. 
PERIOE'CI, /. in Geography, are ſuch in- 
habitants as have the fame latitude, but oppo- 


phenomena of the heavenly bodies; but when 
it is noon-day with the one, it is midnight with 


the other, there being 12 hours between them 


The ſtate at which any 


the act of expreſſing the ſenſe of one u 


dealhb. Circumlocution. 


Gr. ] an inflammation of the lungs. 


ſame day, turn to all paints of the horizon. 


impair: obſolete, | 
PE/RISHABLE, 4. liable to periſh or di- 
cay ; ſubject to ſhort duration, 


tay or deſtruction, | ” 


paſſed downwards, and voided. 


range of pillars, or columns. 
motions of the heart or pulſe, ' 


bowels in the lower belly. | 
PERITRO'CHIUM, [ peritrikium] I. in 
Mechanics, denotes a wheel, or circle, con- 


able together with it, about an axis. 

To PE/RJURE, v. 4. [peruro, Lat.] to 
ſwear ſaltely ; to forſwear. | 
PE/RTURER, /. one that ſwears falſely. 
PE'RURY, . the act of ſwearing falſely ; 
a falſe oath. 
PE/RIWIG, / [perrague, Fr.] hair woven 
on thread ſewed en a cawl, and worn by a pee 
ſon inftead of his own hair. : 
To PE'RIWIG, v. a. to dreſs in falſe hair. 
PE/RIWINKLE, /, a ſmall ſhell fiſh, a 
kind of ſea-ſnail. In Botany, a plant. 

To PERK, v. =. {from perch] to hold uf 
the head with an affected briſcneſa. To dretv 
DE RMANENCE, - PE'RMANEXCY, / 
duration; conſiſtency z laſtingneſs; continu- 
ance in the ſame tate. 

PE'RMAN ENT, a [ perman s, Lat.] u- 
able, continuing, laſting, unchanged. 3 
PE'RMANENTLY, ad. in a durab 


in an caſt or weſt direction. 


ner. PE R- N 


7 pbraſer, Fr. Jto expreſs) . 


lowance. 


PERI'PHRASIS, [perifeaſe] J. [Sr. 


| ord þ 
many; as when we lay, the loſs of lite, la 


PERIPENEU'MONY, /. Len and wii”, 


PERI'SCII, / in Geography, the inhabi. 
tants of either frigid zone, within the polar 
{circles 3 where the ſun, when in the (ummer 
figns, moves only round about them, withoutſet. 
ting, and conſequently their ſhadows, in the 


To PE'RISH, v.. {pereo, Lat.] to die; u 
be deſtroyed. -. AQtively, to deſtroy, decay, & 


PE/RISHABLENESS, /. liableneſs to &. 


PERISTA'LTIC, a. [ perifaltique, Fr.] 
applied to the vermicular or wavering motion 
ot the guts, by which the excrements ar 


PERISTY'LE, /. [ perifty/e, Fr.] a circular 


PERISY'STOLE, /. {epi and cron, 
Gr. ] the pauſe or interval between the tw 


PERITONE'UM, . [ areprriviue, Gr. ] a 
thin, ſoft membrane, which encloſes all the 


centric with the baſe of a cylinder, and move- 


PE'RMEABLE 


Ich as may be pa 


To PERMEAT 


baſs through. 


P pERMEA'TIO 


tough. 


PERMI/SCIBL 


Cuch as may be mix 


| PERMISSIBL 
what may be perm 


PERMI/SSION 
Leave t. 
PERMI'SSIVE. 


granting or 81vin 
though not apprevi 


PERMISSIVE 


without hindrance : 


To PE RMIT, * 


low, grant or ſul 


wthorifing. or app 
PERMIT, . a 
dods from one plac 
PERMI'TTAN 


or ſordearance of c 


PERMI/XTIO 
a& of mingling ; 
PERMUTA'TI 


the exchange of on 


To PERMU'T| 
exchange, 

PERNI'CIOUS 
% Lat.] miſc 
gree ; deſtructive 

PERNI'CIOU' 
ſuch a manner as | 


yoully. 


PERNI/CIOU! 
the quality of bein 
PERNI'CITY, 
des. Great (w 
PERORA'TIO 
concluſion of an o 
ToPERPE'NL 
ponder on, or conf! 
PERPENDI'C 
Lit.] croſſing at 
Straight or uprigh 
PERPENDL C 
horizon at right ar 
PERPENDI'CL 
der 25 to cut anot 
the direction of 2 
PERPENDIC 
being perpeadicul 
PERPE!NSIO 
ToPE'RPETR 
do commit; to 28 
PER PETRA“ 
dag any crime, 
PERPE'T UA] 
dean; continu: 
PERPE'TUA] 
r cezſing. 
ToPERPE'TI 
© mike perpeti 
ut ceſſation 


PERPETUA' 


0 


PER 
ABLE, 4. [from permeo, Lat.] 
de paſſed through. 

[ permes, Lat. 


, the act of paſſing 


PE'RME 
4 ch as May 


Io PERMEATE, v. a. 


dals through. 


PF pERMEA'TION, 
re ISCTBLE, a. [from permiſceo, Lat. 


be mixed. | 
pen ssIBLE. a. | from permitio, Lat. ] 
nat may be permitted. a 
Nerat Ss10 x. Be Lewin Fr.] al- 

Leave to do any thing. 
eg SSI VE, a. | trom permitto, Lat. ] 
ranting or giving leave 3 not hindering, 
neh not approving. 

ber SV E LY, ad. by bare allowance, 
"hout hindrance or approbation. 
To PERMU'T, v. a. [permitto, Lat.] to al- 
Jow, grant or ſuffer, without commanding, 
uthorifing. or approving 3 fo reſign. 
PERMI T. /. a written warrant for ſending 
goods from one place to another, 

PERMI'T TANCE, /. allowance. Want 
xr ſordearance of oppoſition. Not elegant. 
PERMI/XTION, /. [permixtio,” Lat.] the 
aof mingling ; the ſtate of being mingled. 

PERMUTA'TION, / [ permutatio, Lat.] 
the exchange of one thing tor another. 


exchange, : i 
PERNI'CIOUS, [ pernifhious}] a. [ pernici- 
gu, Lat.] miſchievous in the higheſt de- 


tree; deſtructive; quick. 


TY — — 


ſuch a manner as to deſtroy or ruin; miſchie- 
yoully. ; 

PERNI/CIOUSNESS, [ perniſbiouſneſs] f. 
the quality of being deſtructive. 

PERNI'CITY, / | pernicitas, Lat.] ſwiſt- 
des. 4 Great ſwiftneſs or pernicity. Ray. 

PERORA'TION, . [peroratio, Lat.] the 
concluſon of an oration, 

ToPERPE'ND, v. a. { perpendo, Lat.] to 
pon der on, or conſider attentively. 
PERPENDI'CULAR, «. | perpendicularis, 
Lat, | crofſing any thing at right angles. 
Ctraight or upright. 

PERPENDICULAR, / a line eroſſing the 
horizon at right angles | | 
PERPENDI'CULARLY, ad. in ſucha man- 
der 25 to cut another line at right angles. In 
the direction of 2 ſtraight line up and down. 


being perpendicular, 


PERPE'NSION, . conſideration. 


to commit; to act. Always in a bad ſenſe. 
 PERPETRA'TION, . the act of commit- 
p dag any crime. Figuratively, a crime. 
„ ank val. 4. ¶ per petuei, Fr.] never 
1 


d: continual ; everlaſting. 


PERPE'TUALLY, ad. without intermiſſion 
& cexhng, $49 


ToPERPE'TUATE 
* mike perpetual, to eternize; to continue 
Aout ceſſation or intermiſſion. 


PERPETUA'TION, /. the «Qt of making 


Tv 


"| 


] to 


To PERMU'TE, v. a. [permuto, Lat.] to 


PERNI'CIOUSLY, {perniſhioufly] ad. in 


PERPENDICULA'RITY, , the tate of 


ToPE'RPETRATE, v. 4. [ perperro, Lat.] 


v. a. [perpetus, Lat.] 


PER 


perpetual ; inceſſant continuance. a 
| PERPETU/ITY, / [perpttuits, Fr.] du- 
ration without ceſſation. Something which 
has no end. 


| To PERPLE'X, v. 4. [from perplexur, 
Lat.] to diſturb with doubts, ambiguities, or 
difficulties. To make difficult. To tormedt 


or vex. 
[ perplexus, Lat. ] difficult; 


x 


| 


PERPLE'X, a. 
ambiguous ; intricate. 
PERPLE/XEDNESS, /. the quality which 
renders the judgment unable to determine. In- 
tricacy; anxiety of mind. 
PERPLE'XITY, /. [ perplexitat, Lat.] 
anxiety; entanglement; intricacy. 
PE'RQUISITE,{. [perqrifitus, Lat. ] ſome- 
thing above ſettled wages. 
PERQUISI/TION, /. C perquifitio, Lat.] an 
accurate inquiry; a ſtrict and thorough ſearch, 
PE'RRY, /. f poire, Fr. Jcyder made of pears. 
To PE'RSECUTE, v. a. | perſequor, Lat. ] 
to ſubject to pains, loſſes, or impriſonments on 
account of opinions. To purſue with malice. 
To trouble with importunity. 
PERSECU'TION, /. the act of inflicting 
' penalties, or ſubjecting to puniſhments for opi- 
nions. The ſtate of being perſecuted. 
PE/RSECUTOR, /. [ perſecuteur, Er. ] one 
that inflicts pains, penalties, or loſſes on ac- 
count of his opinions. One that haraſſes an- 
other with malice. . 
PERSEVE'RANCE, . [ perſeverantias 
Lat.] ſteadineſs or continuance in any purpoſes. - 
deſign or opinion. 
PERSEVE'RANT, a. conſtant, perſiſt- 


ing. 

To PERSEVE'RE, v. . { porfevers, Lat.] 
to perſift in an attempt; to continue firm aud 
reſolute. | 
PERSEVE/RINGLY, ad. with perſever- 
ance. 

PE'RSHORE, a town of Worceſterſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is 102 miles 
W. N. W. of London. 

PE'RSIA, a large kingdom of Aſia, oon- 
lifting of ſeveral provinces, which, at different 
times, have had their particular kings; the 
mhabitants call it Iran, for the ward Perſia 
is derived from that part of it called Pars or 
Fars, of which Schiras is the capital. It is 
baunded on the N. by Little Tartary, the 
Caſpian Sea, Caraſm, or Coraſm, and Great 
Bokaria ; on the S. by the Perfian Gulph and 
Sea; on the W. by Turky in Aſia; and on 
the E. by Great Bokaria and the empire of 
the Great Mogul. It is about 1224 miles in 
length from E. to W. and goo in breadth from 
N. to S. No country in the world bears a 
more different character than this; for in the 
N. and E. parts it is mountainous and cold, in 
the middle and 8. E. parts ſandy and deſart, in 
the 8. and W. level and extremely fertile, 
though for ſeveral months very hot. The 
ſoil produces all ſorts of pulſe and corn, ex- 
cept oats and rye. They have cotton in great 
abundance, and, among other domeſtick ani» 
mals, camels and buffaloes, and their horſes 
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are very numerous. In ſeveral places naptha, 
1 ſort of bitumen, riſes out of the ground; 
and they have mines of gold, filver, iron, 
Turk y-ftones,, and ſalt ; but the two firſt of 
theſe are not worked, on account of the ſcarci- 
ty of wood. They have a great deal of cotton 
cloth, ſome pearls, and a large quantity of 
filk, beſides manufactures of filk, and very 
fine carpets. They have alſo all ſorts of fruits, 
excellent wine, and a great number of mul- 
berry-trees, with the leaves of which the 
feed the filk-worms. Likewiſe dates, piſ- 
tachia nuts, and trees which produce manna. 
'They have large flocks of ſheep and goats ; 
the tails of the former are of a monſtrous ſize. 
With regard to religion, they are generally 
Mahoemetans, Iſpahan is the capital town. 
To PERSIST, v. z.\perfi/to, Lat.] to con- 


tinue firm and reſolute in an undertaking or 


opinion. 

PERSI'STANCE, PERSI'STANCY, / 
ſteadineſs ; conſtancy ; obftinacy ; obduracy. 
PERSI'STIVE, a. fteady ; perſevering. 

PERSON, /. | perſona, Lat.) a thinking in- 
telligent being that has reaſon or reflection, and 
can conſider itſelf as itſelf, I. e. the ſame think - 
ing thing in different times, or places. An in- 
dividuah, or particular man or woman, A hu- 
man being. A man or woman. In perſon one's 
ſelf, oppoſed to a deputy or repreſentative., Ex- 
ternal appearance. Character. In Grammar, the 

uality of the noun which modifies a verb. 

PE'RSONABLE, a. handſome, or of good 
appearance. In Law, ore that may maintain 
any plea in a court of juſtice. 

PE'RSONAGE, /. [ perſonage, Fr.] a man 
or woman of ſome rank or eminence. Air, 
ſtature, or external appearance. A character 
aſſumed or repreſented. Roy 
- PE'RSONAL, 4. [ perſonalis, Lat.] be- 
longing to men or women, oppoſed to things. 
Peculiar ; proper to ; relating to one's private 
character or actions. Preſent, oppoſed to re- 
preſentative. Perſonal eſtate. In Law, ſome- 
thing moveable, or appendant to the perſon. In 
Grammar, applied to a verb which has the mo- 
difications of three perſons in each number. 

PERSONA “LIT V, /. the exiftence or indi- 
viduality of any one. 

PE'RSONALLY, ad. in one's own per- 
ſon. Particularly. With regard to individu- 
ality to any one. 

Te PE/RSONATE, v. a. from perſona, 
Lat.] to repreſent by a fictitious or aſſumed 


character, ſo as to paſs for another. To act or 


repreſent on the ſtage. To counterfeit. To 
reſemble. To deſcribe. | a | 


PERSONA'TION, / counterfeiting of |ſuch a manner as to perſuade. 1 


another perſon. 

PERSONIFICA'TION, /. profopopeia ; 
the change of things to perſons ; as in Milton, 
% Confufion heard his voice. Par. Loft. 
To PERSO/NNIFY, v. 4. to repreſent things 
as if they were perſons. 

* PERSPE/CTIVE, / ¶ ſrom per/picio, Lat.] 
a ſpying-glaſs; a glaſs through which things 


are viewed. The ſcience by which things are | 


AS PER 
ranged in painting in their 
1 rlew or viſt, heir proper proper, 
RSPE' IVE, 4. optic. b 
— . 
PICA'CIOUS,. { perſpitiBing] 
1ſpicax, Lat.] quick-ſighted; ſharpvin.1 
e a 2 . 5 Rarp-vinl 
PERSPICA'CIOUSNESS, [ perſpibiſi; 
neſs] ſ the quality of perceiving or doe 
quic . ; 
PERSPICA'CITY,. /. I perſpicacii 
quicknefs of fight, or a [per ; — 
PERSPI/CIENCE, { perſpiſbience] , [from 
perſpicio, Lat.] perfect ; we de 
ERSFICUrrv 5 
5 R UTTY, /. euite, Fr. 
plied to the mind, 475 1 
comprehended. The quality of being tranhas 
rent. | ö 
PERSPI'CUOUS, 4. [ perſpicun, Lat] 
clear; tranſparent ; ſuch as may be (een 
through. Eaſy to be underſtood. 
: PERSPI'CUOUSLY, ad. clearly, rot d 
curely. © ar 7.4 
PERSPI'CUOUSNESS, /. the quality d 
being eafily underſtood or ſeen through. 
PERSPYRABLE, . fuch as my 
emitted through the pores of the ſkin, 
PERSPIRA'TION, / the act of emitting 
through the ſkin. A breathing. 
PERSPI/RATIVE, 4. performing ibe id 
of TI 
| To PERSPIRE, v. 3. [perſpirs, Lat). 
emit through the pores of the ſkin. To U 
excreted by the ſkin. 
To PERSTRI'NGE, v. 4. ¶ perfirings lu 
to touch ſlightly : to gaze, or glance upon. 
PERSUA'DABLE, a. ſuch as may be pe 
ſuaded. | 
To PERSUA'DE, [che « in this and 
following words is pron. like w.] v. a. [pe 
ſuadeo, Lat.] to prevail upon, convince, 
bring over to any opinion by arguments. I 
inculcate by arguments. 
PERSUA'DER, / one that influence 


arguments. 
PERSUA'SIBLE, Far ern. a, [per 
fibilis, Lat. ] to be influenced by arguments 
PERSUA'SIBLENESS, /. the quality 
being influenced by arguments. | 
PERSUA'SION, [ perſwdzhon] /. the aftt 
influencing the judgment and paſſions by wy 
ments or motives, The tate of being pf 
ſuaded ; opinion. 
PERSUA'SIVE, [perſudzive] a. havingt 


power to perſuade, 


PERSUA'SIVELY, C perfwdzively] ad 


PERSUASION = 
the quality of influencing 
PERSUA'SORY, FE N {pe} 
forius, Lat.] having the power (0 fer 
PERT, a. I pert, Brit. and Belg on 
Fr. | lively briſk. Saucy» 2 Ji 
o PERTAIN, wm —_ | 
belong or relate wi f 
PERTEREBRA'TION, L 


| 


. the act of be 
PER TERRE 
ai, Lat. ] the 
2 great fright. 
PERTH, a tov 
bf a county of the 
ſome place, agree 
beat two [mall fo! 
Fir as this place, 
br ſmall veſſels, 
ome trade, eſpee 
ke (hire of Pert! 
bament. It is 38 
PERTINA/C{i( 
ux, Lat.] obſt 
oavinced ; conſtar 
PERTINA/CIC 
dſtinately 3 ſtubb 
PERTINA'CI( 
ke] PERTINA/ 
Gornnels. Reſolu 
PERTINACY 
bſtinacy, ſteadine 
PERTINENC 
(from pertineo, I. 
he matter in han 
urpoſe, Relating 
PERTINENT 
te; ſuitable to tl 
ding; concernir 
PERTINENT 
ppoſitely. 
PERTINENT 
ing. or being appoſ 
| PERTI'NGEN 
PER'TLY, ad. 
dr petulant mannet 
PERTNESS, / 
dulce; ſmartneſs 
Iriehtlineſs witho 
PERTRA/NSI! 
Paſſing over, 
ToPERTU'RE 
[/erturbs, Lat.] & 
Into confuſion ; to 
PERTURBA'T 
Wy thing which « 
tiles a commotior 
confuſion ; commo 
PERTURRA'T 
niſes commotions. 
PERTU'SED, | 
bored ; punched - 
PERTU'SION 
Plercing or punc 
piercing, 

To PERVA'DI 
pus through ;_to 
PERVA'SION 
paſſing through. 

PERVE'RSE, 
= N right. 0 

adle; petula 

PERVERSEL 
Pitefully. Crof, 
PERVE'RSEN 
lace ; previſt 


PER 


he act of bor ine through. 
a iERR EFA CTI ON, /. [from perter- 
lacie, Lat.] the act of affrighining greatly; 
; ight. | 
ur. a town of Scotland, and capital 
a county of the ſame name. It is an hand- 
Tome place, agreeably ſeated on the river Tay, 
bear two [mall foreſts. che tide eomes up as 
kr as this place, and the river is navigable 
„r ſmall veſſels, for which reaſon it has 
ome trade, eſpecially in linen and ſalmon. 
ke ſhire of Perth ſends one member to par- 
Uiment. It is 38 miles N. of Edinburgh. 
PERTINA/C1OUS, [ perrinaſhious Ja. ¶ Per- 
aar, Lat.] obſtinate; ſtubborn; not to be 
darineed; conſtant, reſolute. 
PERTINA/CIOUSLY, [ pertindſbioufly Jad. 
dfinately ; ſtubbornly. 
pER TINA CIOUSNESS, [ pertind/hionſ- 
ke] PERTINA/CITY, /. obſtinacy. Stub- 
dornneſs. Reſolution, Conſtancy. 
PERTINACY, /. [from pertinax, Lat.] 
bſtinacy, ſteadineſs, or conſtancy. 
PERTINENCE, PE'RTINENCY, F. 
[from pertineo, Lat.] juſtneſs of relation to 
he matter in hand; proper or ſuitable to the 
urpoſe, Relating or regarding. 


U 


te; ſuitable to the purpoſe. Relating ; re- 
ding; concerning. Uſed with 10. 

PERTINENTLY, ad. to the purpoſe ; 
ppoſitely. | 

PERTINENTNESS, /. the quality of ſuit. 
ing. or being appoſite to what it is applied to. 

+ PERTI'NGENT, a. reaching to; touching. 
PERTLY, ad. in a britk, lively, ſaucy, 
dr petulant manner, 

PERTNESS, . briſk folly ; ſaucineſs, pe- 
lance; ſmartneſs; audacity; petty livelinels ; 
lerehtlineſs without dignity or judgment. 

PERTRA/NSIENT, a. { pertranſiens, Lat.] 
pallng orer. 

TvP:RTU'RB, PERTU'RBATE, v. x. 
Leude, Lat.] to diſquiet, diſorder, or put 
Into confulion ; to diſturb. 

PERTURBA'TION, / ¶ perturbatio, Lat.] 
15 thing which deſtroys the tragquillity,. or 
raies a commotion of the paſſions. Diſorder ; 
confuſion ; commotion ; diſturbance. 

PERTURBA'TOR, /. [Lat.] one tha 
Ch 

D, { perruzed] a. ¶ pertuſus, Lat. 
bored ; punched ; n ] 
PERTU'SION, [ perrfzhen] J. the act of 
piercing or punching, A hole made by 
{5 0 * a 

9 A' D. . per vado 
Pals through ; to 3 a Ra 10 


PERVA'SION, | 
Pling through. D che act of 


POST RI, a. | perverſus, Lat. ] diſtorted 
\ * e right. Obſtinate in the wrong; un- 
. 5 petulant; vexatious; prepoſterous, 
ZRVE/RSELY, ad. with intent to vex. 


Nitefully, Croſs! ; 
ily. With -petty malignity. 
crofineſs; 


PERTINENT, a. | pertinens, Lat.] appo- | 
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PER 


the act of perverting to ſomeihing worſe. 

PERVE'RSITY,/. crofineſs; perverſeneſs; 
frowardneſs; peeviſhneſs ; petulance. 

To PERVE/RT, v. a. { gerverto, Lat. ] to 
miſapply or diſtort wilſully from the true end, 
meaning or purpoſe. To turn from right to 
wrong; to corrupt. 

PERVE'/RTER, / one that changes any 
thing from good to bad, or wilfully diſtorts 
any thing from the right purpoſe. | 

PERVE/RTIBLE, a. that may be eaſily 

rverted. 

PERVESTIGA'TION, F. [ perveſtigatic, 
Lat.] diligat ſearch or enquiry. 

PERVICA'CIOUS, [ pervikaſhizus la. per- 
vicas, Lat. | ſpitefully or peeviſhly obitiaate ; 


headſtrong; ſtubborn. 


PERVICA/CIOUSLY, {pervikaſbioufly] 
ad. with ſpiteful obſtinacy. ee 
PERVICA/CITY, PERVICA'CIOUS. 
NESS, PE'RVICACY, / pervicacitas, Lat.] 
ſpiteful obſtinacy. | 
PE'RVIOUS, a. [ pervius, Lat.] poſſible 3 
capable of being paſſed through; permeable. 
PE'RVIOUSNESS, /. the quality of per- 
mitting paſſage through, 5 
PERU", J. a large country of S. America, 
bounded on the N. by Popayan, on the W. 
by the S. Sea, on the S. by Chili, and on the 
E. by a ridge at prodigious high mountains, 
called the Cordilleras-de-los-Andes, being 
about 1500 miles in length from N. to S. and 
125 in breadth from E. to W.: between the 
Andes and the S. Sea; but in other places it 
is much broader, and according to ſome, goo 
miles. It never rains in this country, and 
they hardly know what lightning and thunder 
are, unleſs towards the tops of the above moun- 
tains : all the tops of theſe mountains are co- 
vered with ſnow to a very great height, and 
there are ſeveral volcanoes, which burn conti- 
nually, The beſt houſes in this country are 
made of a ſort of reeds like bamboe-canes, 
and covered with thatch, or palm-leaves. 
Peru is inhabited by the Spaniards, who con- 
quered it, and the native Americans. Theſe 


laſt that live among the foreſts, form as it * 


were ſo many ſmall republics, which are di- 
rected by a Spaniſh prieſt, and by their go- 
vernor, aſſiſted by other original natives, that 
ſerve as officers. 
they leave the doors of their huts always opet:s 
though they have cotton, calibaſhes, and a 
ſort of aloes, of which they make thread, 
and ſeveral other ſmall matters which they 
trade with, and which might be eaſily ſtolen. 
They go naked, and paint their bodies with 
a red drug, called rocu. Their ſkins are oſ a 
red capper colour ; and they have no beards 
nor hair on any part of their bodies, except 
their heads, where it is black, long, and coarſe. 
Thoſe that are not much expoſed to the wea- 


ther, are of a lighter colour than the ref. 


They have a great number af fruits, plants, 
and trees, not known in Europe; hovve:, 


PERVE'RSENESS ; 
„ ſpiteff 
Fillance ; previſhneſs, 4 | 


which 


ſome. of their phyſical drugs are brought over, 


PERVE'/RSION, [ perwerien, Fr.] changes 


They have no diſtruſt, for - 
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which are of excellent uſe, and are well. 
known in druggiſts ſhops, particularly the Je- 


ſuits bark, and Peruvian balſam. This coun- } 


try is divided into five great audiences. I be- 
lieve.we hardly need take notice of the mines 
of gold and ſilver, and the prodigious riches 


that are brought from thence, becauſe they are 


fo generally known. | 
 PE'RUKE, /. [ peruque, Fr.] a periwig, or 
falſe hair worn as an ornament, or to conceal 
baldnefs. ö | 

To PE/RUEE, v. a. to dreſs with adſciti- 
tious hair. | | | 
PE'RUKE-MAKER, £ a maker of pe- 
rukes; a wig- maker. 
| PERU/SAL, { perizal]/” the achof reading. 

To PERU'SE, ¶ perize ] v. a. [fer and 2/8, 
Lat. ] to read. Figuratively, to obſerve or 
Examine, 

PERUY/SER, [peruzer ] /. one that reads or 
examines. 5 
PESA DE, /. Fr. ] a motion made by a 
horſe in raifing and lifting up his fore quar- 
ters, and keeping his hind legs -upon the 
ground, without ſtirring. | | 

PE'SSARY, /. ¶ peſarie, Fr.] a medicine 


PEST, / [feftis, Lat.] a plague; any thing 
miſchievous or deftrutive. F 

To PE'STER, v. a. ¶ peftcr, Fr.] to diſturb, 

lex, harraſs, vex, turmoil, encumber. 

PE'STEROUS, @. encumbering ; cumber- 
ſome. | WR 

PE/STHOUSE, /. an hoſpital for perſons 
affected with the plague; a lazaretto, 

PESTI/FEROUS, 2. infectious like the 
plague. Deſtructive; miſchievous; peſtilen- 
tial ; malignant; contagious ; belonging to the 

_ plague. 

PE'STILENCE, /. a contagious diſtem- 
; plague; peſt. * 

. PE'STILENT, a. [ peftilens, Lat] producing 
plagues ; miſchievous ; deſtructive. In ludi- 
crous language, uſed to exaggerate the mean- 
ivg of another word. 25 

PESTILE'NTIAL, [peftilen;/Zial] u. T peſ- 
tilentiel, Fr.] partaking of the nature of, or 
producing the plague. Contagious ; deſtruc- 
tive; pernicious. | \ 

PESTILLA'TION, / | from piſiillum, Lat. 
the act of breaking or pounding in a maxtar. 

_ PE'STLE, /. fe Alan, Lat.] an inſtru- 


ment uſed to pound with in a mortar. Peftle of 


Pork, a gammon of bacon. 

PET, . from deſpit, Fr. impetus, Lat. or 
petit, Fr. becauſe it fignifies only a flight re- 
ſentment] a flight fit of anger or reſentment ; 
a cade lamb; an houſe lamb, * Figuratively, 
a favourite. . | | e 

PE “TAL, /. | Petalum, Lat.] in Botany, the 
leaves which compoſe the flowers of the plants. 

PE'TALOUs, a. having flower leaves. 

PE'TAR, PETA RD, /. ¶ petard, Fr.] an 
engine of metal, ſhaped like a hat, charged 
with fine powder, covered with madrier or 
plank, to which it is faſtened by a rope run- | 


ning through. the rings or 
rim, and is uſed to blow up 

PETE'CHIAL, 
chie, Lat.] marked 

PE'TER Sr. As it is n 
we therefore omit, 
this great apoſtle, as is related in 
and the Acts, and ſhall on 
ſaid of him by profane a 
ticulars of St. Peter's li 
from the 3j üſt year of the vulgar zra, 
the council of Jeruſalem was held 
laſt journey to Rome Which was f. 
before his death. 


round ig 
1 & 
[ petthial] 4. [from 


the Goſpel 
ly mention what 
uthors, The f« 


in which 
„till his 
me ti 

b is Being ſoon thrown wy 
priſon, it is ſaid he continued there mine 
months; at laſt he was crucified a | 
the Via Oſtia; with his head d 
he himſelf had defired of his 

this he did out of humili 
too great an honour to ſuffer in the ſane 
manner his maſter Chriſt had done. Hi 
feſtival is celebrated with that of St. Paul i 
the '2gth of June. St. Peter died in the 66h 
year of the vulgar zra, after having bet 

bithop of Rome (as ſome writers affirm) z, 
| Y of 25 years. His age might be about 74 « 
of an oblong form to thruſt up the uterus, | 75 y 155 
&c . PE'TERBOROUGH, [ P?terb375] a town 
or city of Northamptonſhire, with a biſhop" 
fee, and a market on Saturdays. It is not 
large place; for it has but one pariſh church 
befides the cathegral, which was formerly! 
monaſtery, and is a majeſtic ſtructure. It 
fends two members to parliament. It is 
miles S. of Boſton, and 81 Ns by W. of Law 


t Rome, 3 
ownwards, a 
executionen; 
+ AS thinking jt 


| 


PE"TERSBURG, a large handſome city 
of Ruſſia, and in Ingria, built by Peter the 
Great czar. of Muſcovy, in 170g, and u the 
capital town of the whole empire. It x0 
prodigious extent, and containgd not long ay 
60,000 houſes, great and ſmall. There ut 
built here many palaces, a college, a militay 
ſchool, and an exchange, Trade floutilta 
greatly here, becauſe it is the ſeat of it 
emperors, and becauſe foreigners. have Ut 
ſame privileges as the natives of the plate 
All religions are tolerated, ind there ze 
packet-boats, by which intelligence is cm. 
veyed to different places. The inhabitans| 
alfo carry on a trade with the Chineſe aol 
Perſians. They have woollen and linen ma- 
nufactures here, paper mills, powder-mills 
for preparing faltpetre, brimſtone, and 
laboratories for fireworks. alk 
for making ropes, cables, and tackling for 
ſhips ; a foundery, w 
are caſt; as alſo a printing-houſe. Some 
of this city are regular and w 
among the moſ? 
oned the great c 
vice=chancellor, 
moſtly brick, p 
links is ſo very cold, yet they 
windows than they genera 
There are 26 Ruſſian cliurches, 
theran, belides thoſe of the Calv 


Here are alſo yards 


here- cannon and mortars 
ſtreets 
and 
may be reck- 


elegant ſtructures 735 


hancellor's houſe, that 
and ſome others. They ade 
and though the 


have more 
England, 
and four Lu- 
Dutch, 

lily 


of” 
{1 
- 


lim, and Ro 
3 of inhabi 
00,900, moſt - 

om other count 
riginal Ruſſians 
les N. W. of! 
nnz, 525 N. E. 

f Stockholm, and 
deg. 56 min. N 
PE'TERSFIEL 
ampſhire, with 
183 miles N. E. 
London, and ler 


gent. 
PETHERTON 
th:re, with» a Wm 
ted on the river 
Wells, and 131 
PETIT, [pron 
rivial ; inconſider 
PETITION, | 
tqueſt ; 1ntreaty 3 
tingle article of 7 
To PETI TIO) 
vel, ſolicit, ſupp 
PETI'TIONAR 
licatory 3 containi 
PETI'TLONER 
tions. 
PETI TORY, « 
ning; claiming th 
PETRE, | petes 
all-petre. 
PETRE'SCEN” 
wing or turning 
PETRI'FIC, a. 
he power to chang 
PETRIFA'CTI 
to (tone, Somet 
PETRIFA'CTI 
at.) bring the p 
ToPETRIFY, 
change to ſtone. 
PET NOL, PE 
vr. ja black, liqu 
ater of ſprings. 
PETTICOAT, 
ut | a ſmall coat. 
an's dreſs, which 
aun from her way 
PETTIFOGG Þ 
| Auer, ot petit 
mall-tate dabbler 
Put, and deals on! 
Kaviſh cauſes, 
PETTINESS, 
Adenels. 
PE'TTISH, 4. e 
ger; tretful; peev 


PE TrIsHN RS 
Pttith, 


| PETTITOES, 
bs. The feet. in 
PETTY, J. I 
. W private, 
Arr.. . 
le ; inlerior ; 


PEN 
1 » 


f inhabitants are now. reckoned at 
— of whom came to ſettle. here 
je uſſians among them. It is 3355 
3 = of Moſcow, 550-N. E. of Vi- 
0 525 N. E. of Copenhagen, 300 N. E. 
Swekholm, and 1250 N. E. of Paris, Lat. 
qdeg. 56 min. N. 30 deg. 24 min. E. long. 
PE'TERSFIELD, a handſome town of 
impſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It 
184 miles N. E. of Portſmouth, 534 8. W. 
London, and ſends two members to parlia- 


bbeTHERT ON, [South] a town in Somer- 
hire, with a market on Tueſdays, '- It is 
ed on the river Parret, 18 miles S. by W. 
f Wells, and 1.314. W. by S. of London. 


'vial ; inconſiderable. | 
eueſt ; intreaty 3 ſupplication. Prayer; or 
tingle article of a prayer. C0479 - 
To PETITION, [ perifben} v. a. to re- 
gelt, ſolicit, ſupplicate. . b tet 
| PETI TIONARY, ¶ petiſbonary] a: ſup- 
licatory ; containing petitions or requeſts. 
PETI'TIONER), petifhorter | J. one who 
0100s, Na | 
PETI'TORY, a. [ petitorius, Lat.] petiti- 
ning; claiming the property of any thing. * 
PETRE, [peter ] . | petra, Lat.] nitre or 
alt-petre. bt 7 oe 16S 
PETRE'SCENT, 4. ¶ petreſcens, Lat.] 
wing or turning into ſtone. 
PETRUFIC, a. [ petrificus, Lat.] having 
he power to change into ſtone. 
PETRIFEA'CTION, J the act of changing 


4 wto tone. Something made ſtone: 

* PETRIFA'CTIV.E, a. [ from: petrifacio, 
* it] dying the power to turn into ſtone. 
* Io PET RIFV, v. a. [- petra and fo, Lat. ] 
* change to ſtone, Neuterly, to become ſtone. 
* PETRO'L, PETROLEUM, / [ petrole, 
tht Fr.) black, liquid bitumen, floating on the 
it. iter of ſprings. | | . 
m PETTICOAT, [ pertikzr}] ſ. [erty and 
fe wat | a [mall coat. The lower part of a wo- 
Wo. ens ares, which is tied round, and hangs 
ind wn from her waiſt. ' + 
na PETTIFOGGER, {, {corrupted from per- 
u ot eri, and vaguer, Fr.] a petty 


malſtate dabbler in law, Who is of no re- 


en ute, and deals only in trifling, vexatious, or 
or Knaviſh cauſes, 

un 4 See J. ſmallneſs. Incenſider- 
ets Mot ibs. : 
and | PE TTISH, a. eaſily provoked to ſlight ans 
ck· ere peevith., +242; ii; : 

the ITISHNESS ity of. bei 
” >} » /. the quality of being 
the ET rrrors, . the feet of a ſucking 
ore PS. The !eet. in burleſque. ; | 

ad, PETTO, J f 


Ital.] the breaſt. Figura+ 


aus 48h in private, 

Ter P F * 5 L N 
ch, Ty, 4. [petit, Fr.] ſmall ; inconfi- 
it able; inlerior ; little, * 


on other countries, there being not many 


PETIT, [pron. petty]. à. Fr.] ſmall; . 
PETITION, \petifben . ¶ petitio, Lat.] 4 


. 
f CNT 
e le 


— 50 


5 P HA 


ld, and Roman Catholics; 2 and "the, PE/TULANCE,, PE'TULANCY, I fe- 


tulantia, Lat.] ſaucineſs ; peeviſhneſs wan- 
verſe ; ſaucy ; wanton. 2 | 
PE'TWORTH, a town, in Suſſex, with 2 
market on Saturdays. It is 12 miles N. E. 
of Chicheſter, and 49 S. W. of London. 
bn BOW J. [ puye, Kelg.] a feat incloſed in a 
urch. 
 PE'WET, /. Lpiewit, Belg.] a water fowl. 
The lapwing. | 
PE WT ER, /. [ peauter, Belg. ] an artifi- 
cial metal, made of braſs, lead and tin. Diſhes 


thing made of pewter. 
PE/WTERER, // one that deals in things 


made of pewter. 5 


PH. The reader will remember that ph has 
the ſound of / in all the following words. 
PHAENO/MENON, / { $awuiver, Gr. ] 
an appearance in the works of nature or the 
heavens, Any thing that ſtrikes by its no- 
velty, i {4-2 ; 
PHAGEDE'NA, /. [$ayidanva, Gr. ] an 


away the fleſh. = : 
PHAGEDE'NICK, PHAGEPE'NOUS, 
a; eating, corroding. | 
PHALANX, /. [Lat.], a large ſquare 
battalion of infantry, ſet cloſe to each other, 
with their ſhields joined, and pikes turned 
croſs ways. In Anatomy, the three rows of 
1 bones in the fingers. 
- PHANTA'SM, | fantdzm} PHANTA'S. 
MA, [fantdzma} /. |perreoue, Gr. ] ſome- 
thing appearing only to the imagination. 
| PHANTA'STIC, PHANTA/STICAL, a. 
See FANTASTICAL, 14 
PHA NIL OM. / | phantorre, Fr.] a ſpectte 
or apparition. A fancied viſion. E 
-  PHARISA'ICAL, a. [from the Phariſees, 


for their hypocriſy ] like a Phariſee ;. hypocri- 
tical ;, having an external appearance of reli- 
gion, but inwardly vicious, WY 

+ PHA'RISEES, a famous ſect of the Jews, 
who diſtinguiſhed themſeives by their zeal for 
the traditions of the elders, which they derived 
from the ſame fountain with the-written word 
itſelf ; pretending that both were delivered to 
Moſes on Moupt Sinai, and were . therefore 
both of equal authority. From their rigorous 
obſervance of thele traditions, they looked on 


|| themſelves as more holy than other men, and 


therefore ſeparated themſelves from thoſe whom 
they thought ſinners or prophane, fo as not to 
eat or drink with them ; and hencg, from the 
Hebrew word Phaſs, which fignities to ſeparate, 
they had the name of Phariſees, or N NN 
PHARMACEUTICAL, PHARMA'- 
CEU'TIC, a. [ papmanturutg, Gr. ] relating 


to the knowledge or art of pharmacy, or pre- 


paration of medicines. 


PHARMACO'LOGIST, /. Ce and 


atyw, Gt. one who writes upon drugs, 
; PHARMACO'LOGY, J. $4gaaxor and 
z3 C | xi, 


PE'TULANT, 4. {petulans, Lat.] per- 


and plates made of pewter. Adjectively, any 


ulcer, where the ſharpneſs of the humours eats 


a religious ſect among the Jews, remarkable 
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F 
NI, Gr.] the knowledge of drugs and me- 
dieines. . | 
 PHARMACOPOEFI'IA, /. [p4maxey and 
oi, Gr.] a diſpenſatory; a book containin 
rules for the compoſition of medicines. f 
PHARMACO'POLIST, /. [$dpmaxey an 
eh, Gr. ] an apothecary ; one who ſells me- 
dicines. . 
' PHA'RMACY, /. [ p4ppaxcy, Gr. ] the art 
of chooſing, preparing, and mixing medicines. 
 - PHA'ROS, or PHARE, J. is a light-houſe, 
or a pile raifed near a port, where a fire is kept 
burning, in the night, to guide and direct 
veſſels near at hand. . 

PHA'SIS,/. [Gr. plural phaſes] the ſeveral 
appearances of illumination -abſerved in the 
- planets. The ſeveral manners in which the 
| Planets appear illuminated by the ſun. 

PHASM, [ fazm] /. [p47ua, Gr.] appear- 
ance; phantom. | 
- r [phaſianus, Lat. 
from Phaſis, the river of Colchos] a kind of 
wild cock of exquiſite taſte. 3 

To PHEESE, [fe#ze] v. «.} [perhaps it 
ſhould be written fea/e] to curry or comb. 

 PHE'NIX, [Pbænix, Lat.] a bird, of 
which there is ſuppoſed to be but one exiſtent, 
from whoſe aſhes a young one is ſaid to proceed. 

PHENO'MENON » fo [pheriomene, Fr. 
| wy naturalized it has changed its & into an e] 
See Ph ®& NOMENON. ; 

PHI'AL, /. [phiala, Lat.] a ſmall bottle of 

a cylindrical form. 

HILADE'LPHIA, the capital town of 
Pennſylvania in North America, and in a pro- 
vince of the ſame name. It is an oblong 
ſquare, two miles in length, and one in 
breadth z and the high ftreet runs from the 
'middle of one front to another. In the centre 
of the town is a ſquare of ten acres, ſurrounded 
by the town-houſe, and other public buildings. 
In each quarter there is another ſquare of eight 
acres. The high ftreet is 100 feet wide, and 
parallel to it there are eight ſtreets, which are 
croſſed by twenty more at right angles, all of 
them being feet wide: The houſes are 
moſt of them built with brick. The public 
offices are kept in the wings. Long. 75 deg. 

o min. W. lat. 40 deg, 30 min. N. 

- PHILA'NTHROPY, /. (o and avdpwrroc, 
Gr. ] good-nature; the love of mankind; ge- 
neral benevolence. 

PHILI'PPICS, /. is'a name given to the 
orations of Demoſthenes againſt king Philip of 
Macedon ; being eſteemed the maſter-pieces of 
that great orator, The ſame term is alſo ap- 
plied to the fourteen orations of Cicero againſt 
Mark Antony. 

PHILI'PPINE ISLANDS are thoſe ſituated 
in the Pacific Ocean, in Aſia, between 114 
and 131 eaſt.longitude, and between 30 and 
19“ north latitude, There are a great number 

of them, and ſome very large. 
PHI'LIPS-NO'RT ON, a town in Somer- 
+ fetſhire, with a market on "Thurſdays. It is 
> miles S. of Bath, and 154 W. of. London. | 


| - | 

who makes language his chief 9 
' PHILOLO/GICAL, 4. . the 
ſtudy of grammar, or language. 
PHILO'LOGIS T. / grammarian, os 
or one that underſtands language. Fj 
ence, or rather aſſemblage of ſeveral fd 
conſiſting of Grammar, Rhetoric, 4 | 


makes what the French call the Bell; Lein 
In the Univerſities it is called the Hana 
ties. Antiently, it was only a part of Gun 
mar. | 5 
PHI LOMEL, PHILOME LA, J. la 
the nightingale. | 
PHI'LOMOT, a. [corrupted from fail 
mo Fr. a dead leaf] of the colour of 10 


eaf. e 
| PHILO'SOPHEME, /. Tn Gr, 
principle of reaſoning ; theorem. 
PHILO'SOPHER, / C pbiloſophur, Lat] 
perſon who makes the nature of things or me 
ral duties his ſtudy. Philoſopher's flu, a to 


ſuppoſed by alchymiſts to turn every thing | 


touched into gold. 

| PHILOSO'PHIC, PHILOSO/PHICA 
. [Fr.] belonging to a philoſopher ; forms 
by philoſophy ; ſkilled in Slallobopby. 

To © wy =" SOPHIZE, v. a. to moralite 
to reaſon like a philoſopher ; to enquire in 
the cauſes of I w TL 

PHILO'SOPHY, / [philsfophia, Lat.] ü 
knowledge of nature and morality, founded 
reaſon and experience, An hypotheſis ( 
ſyſtem for explaining natural effects. Re 
ſoning. EH 

PHILOSTO'RGY, /. [$i and --. 
Gr. ] natural affection; the love of paren 
towards their children. 

PHILO'TIMY, / [$ix%; and, r, Gr 
love of honour. * 

PHILO'XENY, /. [Sheer and E ia, Gr 
hoſpitality ; kindneſs to ſtrangers. : 

PHI/LTER, /. [$ix7po, Gr.] ſomething 
cauſe love. | 

To PHI'/LT-ER, v. 4. to charm to love. 

PHIZ, or PHYZ, . [from p 
the face, viſage, or countenance, ludicrouſly 

PHLEBO'TOMIST, / Ce and r 
Gr.] one that opens a vein ; a blood-letter. 

To PHLEBO TOMͤIZ E, v. 4. © ofen 
vein, or let blood. | ; 

PHLEBO'TOMY, /. the act of opening 
vein ; or letting-blood. 

PHLEGM, [Len] . 
watery humour 8 b 
to produce ſlugti 8 Z 

PHLE/GMAGOGUES, Hare 
e and 4, Gr.] a pure of the mi 
ort, ſuppoſed to evacuate 


- [the other humours. 33 
| PHLE'GMATIC, a. abounding in wa 


or phlegm. Dull ; cold. {4 : 
PHLE'GMON, /. Leue, Gr.] an! 


PHILU'/LOGER, /. \ $:a2iney%;, Gr.] one | 


lammation ; a burning * | use 


PHILO/LOGY, /. Tel, Cr. Ja. 


e Hiſtory, and Criticiſm. It is kind 
of univerſal literature, converſant about all ui 
ſciences, their riſe, progreſs, authors, Se It 


ness. 


* Gr.] 
hp, GJ 


phlegm, and lea 


PHLE'GMC 
burning. 
PHLE/ME, / 
written fleam 4 
the vein of a hor 
blow, in bleeding 
PHLOGTI'ST( 
inflammable part 
mable chemical! 
PHONICS, / 
trine of ſounds. 
PHONOCA'N 
TY, Gr.] having 
e ſound, and by 
PHO/SPHOR, 
brut, Lat.] th 
ſhe goes before t 
tance, which wh 
ir takes fire. 
P HRASE, U 7 
f ſpeech particul 
fion, Style. 
To PHRASE, 
tame, or expreſs, 
PHRASEO/LC 
J Muy, Gr. ] ſti 
PHRENE TIC 
wi; Gr. ] frantic, 
drain, 
PHRENT'TIS, 
PHRE'NSY, [ 
Often \ 
PHTHA/R TIC 
t.] corrupting n 


PHTHIRL AS! 


Wouly diſeaſe, 


-PHTHI'SICAL 
ue, Pt.] coughing 
PUTHI'SIC, | 
conſumption. 
 PATAI'SIS, . 
Don. 
PHYLA'CTER 
bandage on which 
from the Old Teſt: 
their writs and for 
PHY'SIC, U“ 
ture, This word 
philoſophy ; but he 
Cine; the (ſcience o 
In common languag 
Natural philoſophy, 
To PAY'SIC, [ 
ines, 
PHY'SICAL, 1 
Felting to natural 
Medicine, or the ſe 
Bil, or aſſiſting hea 
PHY'SICALLY 
1 nature; accordii 
um philoſophy. 
f PHYSI'CIAN, 
7. ] on 
# | | e who preſi 


PHYSICOTHE 
om odo 4g, Gr. 
Wt works of na 


PHLE'GMONOUS, 4. inflammatory; 
burning. . 8 
'ME, / [ phlebotomus, Lat. ſometimes 
nay bs — inſtrument placed on 
the vein of a horſe, 2 driven into it with a 
in bleeding. A fleam. i 
| Lo CIS T6 w/ [from pX5yw, Gr. ] the 
: tammadle part of any body; a very inflam- 
ble chemical liquor. 
90 ICs, 2 Lirom pn, Gr. ] the dec- 
ine of ſounds. Acouſticus. : 
ONO CA MPTICE, a. [ pwr and xtr 
by, Gr. ] having the ome to inflect or turn 
+ ſound, and by that to alter it. 

© HO'SPHOR, PHO/SPHORUS, / [p 
dort, Lat.] the morning ſtar, Venus, when 
ſhe goes before the Sun. A chemical ſub- 
knce, which when rubbed or expoſed to the 
ir takes fire. 

PHRASE, [fraze]/. [pio4c, Gr. ] A mode 
if ſpeech particular to a language, An expreſ- 
fion, Style. 2 

To PHRASE, [Faxe] v. a. to ſtile, call, 
tame, or expreſs. 5 
PHRASEO/LOGY, [ frazev/ogy] / Luc 
1 xtyw, Gr. ] ſtile, dition. A phraſe-book. 
PHRENE'TIC, PHRE'NTIC, / [ Peeynxi- 
bs, Gr. ] frantic, delirious ; inflamed in the 


brain, | 

PHRENT'TIS, /. [Gr. ] madneſs. 
PHRE'NSY, [ frenzy] . [ phrenefie, Fr.] 
ness. Often written frenzy, T4. 
PHTHA/RTICKS, | therticks] [ pYaprina, 
t.] corrupting medicines. 

PHTHIRVASIS, [ thiriafs] J. [Gr. ] the 
Wouſy diſeaſe, 

.PHTHI'SICAL, [pron. ic] a. [phthif- 
gue, Fr.] coughing, conſumptive. 

PHTHI'SIC, [t1zik] /. Lee, Gr.] a 
conſumption. 


PATHI'SIS, [iziz] /. [Gr.] a conſump- 
on : 


PHYLA'CTERY, . [qvnexThpuer, Gr.] a 
bandage on which was written ſome ſentence 
from the Old Teſtament, worn by the Jews on 
heir wriſts and foreheads. 

PAY'SIC, Ot] /, [Tu, Gr.] na- 
ture, This word originally ſignified natural 
Philoſophy ; but has been transferred to medi- 
Cine; the ſcience or art of healing. Medicine. 
In common language, a purge. In the plural, 
Natural philoſophy, 

* PAY'SIC, IHN] v. a. to apply me- 
eines. 

PHY'SICAL, [fy'zihal] a. [ phyſique, Fr.] 
Felating to natural philoſophy. Belonging to 
edicine, or the ſcience of healing. Medici- 
ul. or afliſting health. 

PHY'SICALLY, [Hzikally] ad. according 
b nature; according to the principles of na- 
un philoſoph y. Wess 
rs clax, H xüſbian] f. [ phyſicien, 
N 5 one who preſcribes remedies for any diſ- 


"AYSICOTHEO'LOGY [ fyzicothedloj 
7 YY⁊icot 9] 
from ode ig. Gr. and theelogla, Lat.] a 1120 


6 


B 
diſplay the attributes of the Deity. 


Mis T, Hin /. DD e, Fr.] 
one who judges of the temper 6r future fortune 
by the features of the face. 


ffonomie, Fr.] the act of diſcovering the temper, 
and fore-knowing the fortune of a perſon, by 
the features of his face. The face; the caſt of 
the look. ores ” a 10 
PHYSI 'GICAL, iolojikal] a. res 
* to the knowledge * the nature of 
ings. 2 
PHISIO'LOGIST, [ fyzis/ogif] Ff. one 
verſed in natural philoſophy. . | 
PHISIO'/LOGY, 521% J. | pvoig and 
aye, Gr.] the doctrine of the conſtitution of 
the works of nature. ; 
PHYTI/VOROUS, . 4. [qirev, Gr. and 
voro, Lat. ] that eats graſs or any vegetable. 
PHYTO/GRAPHY, [/rtigrafy) J. Cu ro 
and ypapw, Gr. | a deſcription of plants. 
PHYTO'LOGY, / [$5701 and Ni, Gr. J 
the doctrine of plants; botanical diſcourſe. 
PVACLE,f. [piaculum, Lat.] an enormous 
crime, 
PIA'CULAR, PIA'/CULOUS, a. [piacu/a- 
ris, Lat.] expiatory z having the power to 
atone ; ſuch as requires expiation ; criminal z 
atrociouſly bad. 
PIA-MA'TER, /. [Lat.] a thin and delicate 
membrane, which lies under the duramater, 
and covers immediately the ſubſtance of the 
brain. 
PIA/NO, a. in Mufic, an Italian word for 
oft or ſlew. ; 
PIA/STER, /. [piafira, Ital.] an Italian 
coin valued at about five ſhillings ſterling. A 
piece of eight. 


ſupported by pillars. 
PI'CA, /. in Medicine, is a deprivation of 
appetite, which makes the patient long for what 
is unfit for food, and incapable of nouriſhing ; 
as chalk, coals, aſhes, cinders, &c. frequent in 
girls, and women with child, 5 
PICAROO N, /. [ picare, Ital.] a robber, 
plunderer, marauder, pirate. a 
PI'CCAGE, /. [ piccagium, low Lat. 

paid atfairs, for breaking ground for booths. 
To PICK, v. a. [ picker, Belg. ] to call; 
to chooſe. To gather induſtriouſly. To ſe» 
parate from any thing that is uſeleſs or filthy, 
To clean by gathering off gradually, To pierce 
or ſtrike with a beak or ſharp inſtrument, from 
Piquer, Fr. To rob privately, from picare 
joined to pocket, To pick a bole in one's cat, 
is uſed proverbially for ſeeking occaſion of ex- 
poſing, or finding fault with another. Neu- 
terly, to eat ſlowly, and by ſmall morſels. To 
do any thing leiſurely, 

PICK, /. a ſharp-pointed inſtrument. 
PUCKAPACK, ad. [formed by redupli- 
cation, from pack] upon one's back, or after 
the manner of a pack. | 
PV/CKAXE, J. an axe with a ſharp point, 


tue works of nature in ſuch a light as 9, 


uſed in digging. | 
| gzC2 PI'CK. 


PHYSIO'GNOMER, PHYSIO'GNO- 


PIA'ZZA, g. [Ital.] a walk under 2 roof | 


PHYSIO'GNOMY, [foxiignony — = 
C 


* 


9 Ly 12 
=. 
PVCKBACK, 4. [corrupted from pick.! 
fath, or pickapack} on the back. EY 
--PI'CKED,- a. ſharp. | TY 
ITD PICKE'ER, v. a. Woes Ital.] to pi- 
rate; to rob; to make a flying ſkirmiſh. 
PICKER, /. one Who picks; a ſharp 
pointed inſtrument. | 
PI'CKERE Lf. [from pike] a ſmall pike. 
- PFCKERING, a town in N. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays. It is 
a pretty good town, belonging to the duchy 


of Lancaſter, | It is 2234 miles N. by W. of 


London. | 3 3 
| -»PVCKLE, /. | pike!,” Belg. ] any kind of ſalt 
or ſour liquor, in which things are preſerved. 
A thing kept in ſour liquor. A condition or 
ſtate ; uſed in contempt. lag 
To PI'CKLE, v. 4. to preſerve in falt or 
four liquor. To ſeaſon ts imbue with any 
thing bad. | 3 
© PI'CKLEHERRING, / [fee Jacx-Pup- 
piNnG] a merry Andrew. An arch rogue; a 
buffoon ; a zany, i e 
PI'CKLOCK, / an inſtrument by which 
locks may be opened without the key. A per- 
ſon who opens locks without a key, 
**PFCKPOCKET,  PI'CK PURSE, /, one 
that ſteals any thing privately out of a perſon's 
pocket or purſe. | F. 
PI'CK THANK, F. a perſon who is offici- 
ous to curry favour with another by baſe means. 
- PYCKTOOTH, J. an inſtrument uſed to 
clean teeth. 8 | 
PICT, / pics, Lat. a perſon who paints. 
-'PICTS WALL, a famous barrier againſt 
the Picts, of which ſome remains are yet left. 
It began at the entrance of Solway frith, in 
Cumberland, - and running by Carliſle, was 
continued from W. to E. acraſs the N. end of 
the kingdom, as far as Newcaſtle, and ended at 
Tinmouth. 7 | 
PIC TO RIAL. 4. {from pictor, Lat. ] a re- 
femblance of perſons or things in prints, or co- 
lours. The ſcience of painting. Any re- 
ſemblance or repreſentation. | 
To P'CTURE, v. 4. to repreſent by paint- 
Ing. To repreſent in the mind. 
PICTURE'/SQUE, [pi&ureA}] a. fine; 
beautiful; like a picture. 5 
To PI'DDLE, v. a. [derived by Skinner 
from picciclo, Ital. or petit, Fr. little ; and 
Johnſon ſuppoſes it comes from pedale, which 
Skinner ſays, ſigniſies to deal in ſmall things] 
to pick at table; to eat ſqueamiſhly; to 
trifle, and attend to ſmall parts rather than 
the main. | 
-PI'DDLER, / one that picks a bit here and 
there at table; one that eats ſqueamiſhly, 
"* PIE, / any cruft baked with ſomething in 
it. A maegpie or parti- coloured bird, from pie, 
Fr. pica, Lat. The old Popiſh ſervice book. 
PI EBAL D, a. of various coloutss. 
" PIECE, ſ[pron. peece] /. [piece, Fr.] a 
patch. A fragment; or part of a whole. A pic- 
ture. A compoſition or performance of ſome 
artiſt. A fingle great gun, or hand gun. A coin, 


Fa piece with, implies reſemblance f a: 
{ſame kind or ſort, In Seeger, f bf the 


PHE 


it ſignifies each. © One ear apiece." 


if * 
the whole, or part of a Whole. NI 


To PIECE, [ peece] v. 4. to enlaręe b 
addition of ſomething, To join ng 1 


increaſe or ſupply ſome def it 

followed by he. 7 I e 

PIE'CELESS, [peeceleſs] a. whole; coma 

pact ; not made of ſeparate parts or pieces, 
PIE'CER, [ petcer] f. one that pieces. 

| PIE'CEMEAL, | Peecemeal] a, ¶ pice nd 

mel, Sax. ] in pieces; by piece and piece, 

_ PVED, a. [from pie] variegated, or come 
poſed of different colours. 
PV/'EDMONT, [ Peedmont] a country of 
Italy, with the title of a principality > bounded 
on the N. by Vallois ; on the E. by the duchy 
of Milan and the duchy of Montſerrat ; on the 
S. by the county of Nice and the territory of 
Genoa ; and on the W. by Dauphiny and 
Savoy. It was formerly a part of Lombardy, 
but now belongs to the king of Sardinia, and 
lies at the foot of the Alps, which ſeparates 
France from Italy. It is 175 miles in length, 
and 40 in breadth. It contains many high 
mountairis, among which there are rich and 
fruitful valleys, as pleaſant and populous as any 
part of Italy. Their ſovereign is the king of 


capital of this country. 
PV'EDNESS, J. variegation ; diverſity of 
colour. n 
PIE'LED,. a. [perhaps from preled, bald 
or piled | having ſhort hair, Bald. 
PI'EPOWDER COURT, /. [from fit, 
Fr. a foot, and pouldre, Fr. duſty ] a court hel 
in fairs for redreſs of all diſorders committed 
therein. 
PIER, [ peer ] /. ¶ Pierre, Fr.] the column 
which ſupport the arch of a bridge. 
To PIERCE, [ pcerce] V. u. [ percer, Fr.] 
topenetrate or enter. To affect or touch tic 
paſſions. To enter or dive, Sy xox. Hie. 
ing implies great ſtrength of light, and a ſtroke 
of the eye; penetrating, great force of Aten 
tion and reflection · Piercing ſeems to be el. 
ecuted by a ſudden glance; penetrating by 
making way gradually. 8 
PI E'RCER, 7 f. an inſtrument 
uſed in boring holes. That part by which in» 
ſets make holes in bodies. e 
PIE'RCINGLY, [ petrcingly] ad. in aſhary 
and affecting manner. 


er of piercing. 

PI EI. ISTS; 7 a religious ſect ſprung * 
among the Proteſtants of Germany» ſcemiog 
to be a kind of mean between the 
kers of England, and the 3 * 
Roman church. They deſpiſe all a f 
eccleſiaſtical polity, all ſchool theology, * 
all forms and ceremonies, and give : * 
ſelves up to contemplation and myſt 


Pl ETY, SJ. [pietas, Lat.] diſcharge of our 


Applied to portions, and ending a ſentence. 


——— —— — - 


Gut to Cod, or our patents and Count): 0, 


Sardinia, who generally reſides at Turin, the} 


PIE'RCINGNESS, { petrcingre/] J, tit] 


'An oblong mals 
To PIG, v. 
young. applied t 
PI'GEON, /. 
bred tamely in co 
PIGEONLI' 
of ſpleen or reſet 
PIGGIN, FA 
hand-pail. © _ 
pen; be 
of pitch] pitche 
2 IGMENT, 
to de laid on any 
PI'GMY, {. 
fabled to have b 
guratively, a per 
jaconſiderable. 
PIGNORA'T 
the act of pledg 
PI'GNUT), /. 
PI'GRITUD 
neſs ; Nlothfulnei 
PIGSNER, 
aword of fondn 
for the eye of a1 
PIKE, . [ pig 
water fiſh; it is 1. 
A long lance uſe 
invention of bayc 
iy. Among tui 
detween which a1 
PI'SED, a. [ 
a point, 
PI'KEMAN, 
pike, 
PIKXESTAF] 
frame of a pike. 
PILA'ST-ER, 
kefture, a ſquar 
or {et within a v 
27 of its thick: 
ILCH, /. {f 
of flannel, 400 
their beds by writ 
PILCHARD 
but ſmaller. | 
| PI'LCHER, 
farment made 0+ 
furred gown. 
PILE,/. [ pil 
or ſtake drove in 
dation firm. A 
Ether to be bur 
A hair, from 
relvet. One < 
croſs. The hea 
de hzmorrhoid 
To PILE,. 5 
ſomething heape 
PILEATEL 
om of a cover 
PULER, . © 
$0 PILFER 
peif | to ſteal. 
lhelt. 


PI'LFERER 


Belg. ] the young of a ſow. | things. 


An oblong maſs of lead er unforged iron. 


PAN. * 


| PI'LFERY, J petty theft 


% M 


or bring forth| PI'LGRIM, J. { pelgrim, Belg. } 6ne whe 


To PIG, v. 4. to farrow, 


ON, /. [pigeons Fr. 


travels on a religious account; a wanderer. 


] a fowl or bird] To PILGRIM, v. a. to wander: to tam- 
otes or houſes,called dove-cotes. | ble. : | 
VERE D, a. ſoft; mild; void | PI' LGRIMAGE, J. a journey on a religi- 


ſpleen or reſentment. 


ous account. 


a ſmall veſſel 10 PILL, / Cpilula, Lat.] a medicine made 


PI'GGIN, /. {fee Pi 64 


[pit] [old preter. and part. paſſ. 
d; determined; fixed. 


into a round maſs like a pea. | 


To PILL, v. a. | piller, Fr. ] to rob or plun- 
der. To ſtrip off the bark, uſed for peel. Neu- 


fe. [ pigmentum, Lat.] colour | terly, to be ſtript away; to come off in flakes 


to de laid on any body; paint. 


or ſcoriz. 


PIGMY, JV [pigmeus, Lat.] a ſmallnation} PILLAGE, /. [pillage, Fr.] plunder, The 


{fabled to have been devoured by cranes. Fi- 


act of plundering. 


guratively, a per ſon of low ſtature; any thing | PI'LLAGER, J. a plunderer ; a ſpoiler. + 


PIGNORA'TION, J. 
the act of pledging. 
PI'GNUT, /. an earth nut, 


[from pignus, Lat.] | ſupporter. 


PI'LLAR, /. | pi/er, Brit.] a column. A 


* 


PULLARED, a. ſupported by columns. 
Reſembling a column. 


PI'GRITUDE, /. { pigritudo, Lat.) lazi-- PI/LLION, /. [| from pillow] a ſoft ſaddle 


neſs; flothſulneſs ; wearineſs. 


uſed by women in riding behind a horſeman. 


PI'GSNER, /. [from piga, Sax. a girl] A low ſaddle; a pannel; a pad. | 
Uſed by Butler | PI'LLORY, /. [Pillori, Fr. ] a frame ere. 


a word of fondneſs to a girl. 
for the eye of a woman 
PIKE, A. { pigues Fr. 


ed on a pillar, having three holes, through 


] the longeſt-lifed freſh- | which the head and hands of a criminal are 
vater fiſh; it is ſolitary, melancholy, and beld. | put, when he is expoſed to the public. 

A logg lance uſed by foot ſoldiers, before the To PI'LLORY, v. a. to expoſe in a pillory. 
invention of bayonets. A fork uſed in huſban-| PI/LLOW,. | pi/15] y. | putexve, Belg. ] a bag 
ry. Among turners, two iron ſpikes or ſprigs | of down or feathers laid under the head when 


between which any thing is faſtened. 


a perſon ſleeps. 


. (pique, Fr.] ſharp ; ending in| To PI'LLOW, Lis] v. a. to reſt or ſup- 


* 
PIKEMAN, /. a ſoldier armed with a 


port any thing on a pillow. 
PI'LLOWBEER, PI'LLOWCASE, /. the 
cover of a pillow, * 


PIKXESTAFP, /. the wooden ſtaff, or the] PILO'SITY, /. [from pilaſus, Lat. ] hairi- 


neſs. | 


| . [pilaftre, Fr.] in Archi-] PILOT, /. [pilcte, Fr.] one who fteers a ſhip, 
ſeiture, a ſquare pillar, ſometimes inſulated, | To PILOT, v. a. to ſteer, or conduct a 


or {et within a wall, and only ſhowing a fourth 
part of its thickneſs. 


ip. 
PI'LOTAGE, /. [ pilotage, Fr.] a pilot's 


PILCH,/. {ſee Pr ER] a kind of clout |{kill ; knowledge of coaſts. A pilot's hire. 
of flannel, uſed to keep infants from wetting | PIME/NTO, /. [ piment, Fr Jakind of ſpice, 


their beds dy urine. 


{of a round figure, called Jamaica pepper. 


PILCHARD, J. a fiſh like an herring, | PIMP, /. [pinge, Fr.] one who provides 


gratifications tor the luſt of another. A pro- 


, FI'LCHER, /. [pellis, Lat.] any coat or | curer ; a pander. 


garment made of ſkins, or lined with fur. 


PILE, /. [ pile, Fr. ] a ſt 


A To PIMP, v. a. to provide gratifications 
for the luſt of another; to pander; to pro- 


rong piece of wood, | cure. | 

or ſtake drove into the ground to make a foun- j} PI'MPERNEL,/. plant. 8 
heaped to-| PI/MPING, a | pimple menſeb, Belg.] little, 
An edifice or building. petty. Worthleſs; mean. 


dation frm, A heap. Any thin 
Uther to be Tas - 7 


Pilus, Lat. the nap of cloth or 


PI'MPLE, /. [ pompette, Fr. ] a ſmall red 


One fide of a coin; the reverſe of a | puſtule. 
In the plural,, PI'MPLED, a. having red puſtules. 


The head of an arrow. 


v. a. to heap. 


PIN, /. [efpingle,, Fr.] a ' ſhort piece 


To fill with of wire with a ſharp point and round head, 


PLEATED, a, {from piles, 


uſed by. women in faſtening their cloaths. 


Lat.] in the Any thing to hold things together; a peg, a 


of a cover or hat. 
J. one whoaccumulates, 


bolt. That which locks the wheel to the 
axle, called a linch pin; an tron inftrument 


ER, . 4. | piller, Fr. or from|ufed in faſtening bars and window-ſhutters. 
Neuterly, to praCtiſe petty | The pegs of a muſical inftrument. The center: 


"ILFERER, J one who fieals petty 


*« The very pix of his heart.“ Shak. A horny 
| ind uration, or inflammation of the coats of the 
; eye» 


— — — 


PIN 
ore. 
drical form, uſed in rolling paſte. A note, 
train, in low language. 

To PIN, v. a. to faſten with pins. To 
Join. To confine as in a pinfold, from pindan, 
Sax. To faſten; to make faſt. J 

PI'NCERS, /. [pincerte, Fr.] an inſtrument 
conſiſting of two legs moving on a rivet, with 
which nails are drawn, or any thing held faſt. 
The claws of an animal. 

To PINCH, v. a. [pincer, Fr.] to ſqueeze 
between the fingers or teeth. To hold hard 
with an inſtrument. To ſqueeze till the fleſh 
is pained or livid. To preſs between hard 
bodies. To diſtreſs ; to pain. To gripe, to 
Alraiten. To drive to difficulties. To try 
thoroughly; to ſqueeze out what is contained. 

Neuterly, to ſpare, or be frugal. - 

INCH, /. a painful ſqueeze with the fin- 
Zerb, or between hard bodies. A gripe. Oppreſ- 
Gion. Difficulty or diftreſs. As much as can be 
taken up between the tops of the fingers. 

PI'NCUSHION, [pincaz/b3%] ſ. a ſmall bag 
_— with bran or wool, in which pins are 

ck. 

PINDANRIC, a. in Poetry, an ode formed 
in imitation of the manner of Pindar ; which 

is diſtinguiſhed by the boldneſs and height of 
its flights; the ſuddenneſs and ſurprizingneſs 
of the tranſitions ; and the ſeeming irregula- 
rity, wildneſs and enthuſiaſm of the whole. 

The only remaining part of Pindar's works is 

a book of odes, all in praiſe of the victors at 
the Olympian, Pythian, Nemæan, and Iſthmian 

ames. 

PI'NDUST, /. ſmall particles of metal made 
by cutting pins. 

PINE, /. [pinus, Lat.] a tree which bears 
ſeeds in ſquamous cones. 

To PINE, v. a. [ pinian, Sax. ] to languiſh 
or wear away with any kind of miſery. To 
languiſh with defire. Neuterly, to wafte with 
grief. To grieve for or bemoan in filence. 

PI'NE-APPLE, / a juicy fruit of a deli- 
cious flavour, ſo called from its reſembling the 
cone of a pine-tree. | 

PI'NEAL, a. [| pintale, Fr.] reſembling a 
pine-apple ; an epithet given by Deſcartes, on 

account of its form, to the gland he imagined 
to be the ſeat of the ſoul. 

PINFE'ATHERED, à. having feathers 
reſembling pins. Unfledged. 

PINFOLD, / pindan, Sax. and fold] a 

lace ein which beaſts are confined. | 

PI'NGUID, a. [pirguis, Lat.] fat; unctu- 
ous. Not much uſed. | 

PI'N-MONEY, /. money allowed a wife 
for her private expences. 

PVN-HOLE, / a ſmall hole made by a pin. 

PI'NION, /. [eignen, Fr.] the joint at the 
extremity of a wing. A wing. A feather or 
quill, The tooth of a ſmaller wheel, anſwering 
£0 thatof a larger. Fetters for the hands. 

To PI'NION, v. 4. to bind the wings or the 
elbows cloſets the ſides. Toſhackle. To bind to. 

PINK, / [pink, Belg.] a ſmall fragrant 
Lower. Aa eye, generally applied to a _] 


Rolling-pin, a piece of wood of a cylin- 


one. Any thing ſupremely excellent, A 


Plo.' 


colour, reſembling that of - wo 
olour, mbling that of a pi * being lai 
with a reund ſtern and lng — 5 4 
. To PINK, V. a. to pierce with ſmall hole iron uſed in la 
like oylet-holes. Neuterly, to wink with the its angles; or d 
eyes; from pincken, Belg. tents to tie the 
PI'NNACE, . ¶ pinnaſſe, Fr.] a boat be. falten the cords 
longing to a ſhip of war. Piguet, implies 
PI'NNACLE, /. [ pinnacle, Fr.] a turret it is accented « 
or elev tion above the reſt of the building, * 0:18 
high-ſpiring point. | PIRACY, / 
PI'NNER, /. [from pinna, or Pinion) the bing or commit 
lappet of a head-dreſs, which hangs dom PI'RATE, , 
looſe. A pin-maker, | ſon who ſteals, « 
PINT, Pint] J. | pint, Sax.) in liquid mes. of an author or 
ſure, half a quart, In Medicine, a pound, or Te PURAT 
twelve ounces, edition in opp 
PIONEE /R, V. [ptener, Fr.] a ſoldier en- bock. Neuter 
ployed in levelling roads, throwing up work, PIRA/TICA] 
or ſinking mines. | PI'SA, an a 
PI'ONY, /. a large rgd flower, expandel in ſtrong city of I 
the form of a roſe. the Piſano, wit! 
PI'OUS, a. [pizs, Lat.] careful of theduin WW fer, and three f 
owed to God or our parents. Religious. having as man) 
PT'OUSLY, ad. with great devotion. that graſs grow 


cathedral is a n 
right fide of th 
much talked of. 


PIP, /. ¶ pippe, Belg. ] a defluxion, or hony 
pellicle which grows on the tip of the tg 
in birds and fowls, and cured by pulling it af, 


and rubbing the part with ſalt. A ſpot on te 42 W. of Flor 
cards, ” Lon, 10. 24. E 
To PIP, v. u. | pipio, Lat.] to chirp or ey js about 42 mile 
like a bird. en PISANO, a 
PIPE, /. [pib, Brit.] any long hollow buy about 47 miles 


It is bounded or 
the republick 

Sianeſe ; and .c 
one of the beſt | 


or tube. A tube of clay, through which tht 
ſmoak of tobacco is conveyed into the mouth, 
An inſtrument of hand muſick. The om 
of voice or reſpiration. The key of the voi, 


An office in the Exchequer, ſo called, bett PISCA'TIO 
the whole receipt is conveyed into it by mean praltice of fiſh 
of divers ſmall pipes, quills, or channels, # PISCARY, 
water into a ciſtern, A liquid meaſure tots PISCATOF 
taining two hogſheads, lating to fifhes, 

To PIPE, v. u. to play on the pipe · To PISCI'VOR 


eating fiſh ; dev 
PISH, inter 
tempt. 


have a ſhrill ſound. 
PI'PER, /. one that plays on the pipe. 
PI'PING, a. weak, feeble, fickly. Hot u 


ö 


boiling, applied to water. ; To PISH, 7 
PI'PKIN,/. a ſmall earthen boiler. billing, or inart! 
PI'PPIN. / [puppynghe, Belg. J aſbarp apple, PI'SMIRE, 
ſuppoſed by ſome to derive its name from tht emmet. i 
pips or ſpots with which its ſkin is marked. To PISS, v. 
PIQUANT, Testat] a. [piquant, Fr. PISS, J ur 
pricking ; ſtimulating. Sharp ; tart; pm % I'SS-A.BE 
ent; ſevere. ; | , A yellou 
PI'QUANCY, [petkancy] , arge  PISSBURN 
tartneſs. | | if ſtained by ur 
PIQUE, Lg] [pigne, Fr.] an e  FISTACHI 
taken, Hl-will, Point or pundtilio. Fr. Je — of an oble 
To PIQUE, {prek} v. a. [pip 1 with a double ( 
affect with envy or malice ; to put inte 4 . = colour. 
Tooffend ; to irritate. Uſed with the _ 4 I'STIL, / 
procal pronouns, and followed by ir 0r . _— organ of 
value or fix reputation « 5 he; 1 * 2 
PIQUE/ERER, [ piketrer] J. a robber Ar a 
plund erer. e Pr. Ja bine pf S TOI 
PIOUE'T, \ preker} .. [piguets Er. OL,/. 
at — . two perſons, with —_ , ToPI'STQI 


4 N 

PIS | 
cards, all the duces, threes, fours, fives, and 
fixes being laid aſide. In Fortification, a piece 
of wood ſharp at one end, uſually ſhod with 
;ron, uſed in laying out ground, and meaſuring 
its angles ; or driven into the ground near the 
tents to tie the horſes to 3 and likewiſe uſed to 
falten the cords of tents ; whence . 7s plant the 
| piquet, implies to encamp. In this laſt ſenſe, 
it is accented on the firſt ſyllable, and pron. 


f = RACY, / [ piratica, Lat ] theaQof rob- 
bing or committing violence on the high-ſea. 
PI'RATE, / one that robs at ſea. A per- 
ſon who ſteals, or clandeſtinely prints the copies 
of an author or bookſeller. 
To PIRATE, v. a. to publiſh a ſpurious 
edition in oppoſition to the proprietor of a 
dock. Neuterly, to rob at fea. _ 
PIRA/TICAL, a. robbing on ſea; like a pirate. 
pl SA, an ancient, large, handſome, and 
ſtrong city of Italy, in Tuſcany, and capital of 
the Piſano, with an univerſity, an archbiſhop's 
ſee, and three forts. This town is ſo far from 
having as many inhabitants as it can contain, 
that graſs grows in the principal ſtreets. The 
cathedral is a magnificent ſtructure, and on the 
night fide of the choir is the leaning tower, ſo 
much talked of. It is 20 miles N. of Leghorn, 
42 W. of Florence, and 10 S. W. of Lucca. 
Lon, 10. 24. E. lat. 49+ 42. N. The territory 


PISA NO, a territory of Italy, in Tuſcany, 
about 47 miles in length, and 25 in breadth. 
It is bounded on the N, by the Florentino and 
the republick of Lucca; on the E. by the 
Sianeſe ; and on the W. by the ſea. It is 
one of the beſt countries in all Tuſcany. 

PISCA'TION, /. [piſcatio, Lat.] the act or 
pradtice of fiſhing, | 

PISCARY, /. a privilege of fiſhing. 


Coe PISCATORY, 8a. [ piſcatorius, Lat. ] re- 
lating to fifhes, 
To PISCI'VOROUS, 


| «. [piftee and woro, Lat.] 
exting iſh ; devouring fiſh. 


PISH, inter, a word uſed to expreſs con- 
tempt. 

To PISH, v. x. to expreſs contempt by an 
bing, or inarticulate ſound. 


pple, PI'SMIRE, J. [pi/mire, Belg. ] an ant; an 
1 the emmet, : 

4. To PISS, v. v. [ pier, Fr. ] to emiturine. 
Fr.] PISS, 1 . las 8 


PI'SS-A-BED, f. one that makes urine in 
bed. A yellow flower 
PI'SSBURNT, 
if ſtained by urine 
PIST A'CHIO, 
fruit, of an oblong 


growing in the graſs. 

a, of a browniſh colour, as 
J- [pifacchi, Ital.] a dry 
figure, pointed at each end, 


18 with 2 double ſhell taini ernel 
* green colour. n 15 
— 1 PISTIL, J among Botaniſts, denotes the 
, 3 en in plants; it conſiſts 
parts, che germen, ſtyle, and ſtigma. 
TE. 1. STILLA'TION, 7 Pifillum, 
5 - * act of pounding in a mortar, | 
1 a — „ | 2iftoler, Fr. Ja ſmall hand gun. 
£4 » *®FUSTOL, v. a; to ſhoot with a piſtol. 


js about 42 miles in length, and 25 in breadth. | gr 


| Tender ; compaſſionate. 


| ſionate, or contemptible-maaper. - 


PIT 
PISTO'LE, . [piffole, Fr.] a gold coi 
ſtruck in Spain . 2 2 
about ſixteen ſhillings and fixpence ſterling. 

PISTOLE'T, /. a little piſtol. 

PI'STON, /. | piforn, Fr.] that part of 
pump or ſyringe on which the ſucker is fixed ; 
an embolus; a ſucker. : 

PIT, /. [pit, Sax.] a hole in the ground. 
The grave. The ground on which cocks fight. 
The middle and lower part of a theatre, 
fronting the ſtage. Any hollow of the body, 
from pis, old Fr. Hence the armpir. A dent 
made by the finger, or cauſed by the ſmall- pox. 

To PIT, v. a. to fink.n hollows. 

PI'TAPAT, /. [perhaps from pas 4 pat, 
Fr. ſtep by ſtep, or parte pazte, Fr. ] a fluttering 
motion or palpitation, applied to the heart. 
A light quick ftep. | 7 5 

PITCH, /. [ pic, Sax. ] a black gummy 
1 . . : 
juice, drawn, and inſpiſſated by fire from the 
RIS Any degree of height, from pi&s, 

r. The higheſt riſe. Degree; rate. Size. 

To PITCH, v. a. [appicciare, Ital.] to fix - 
upon. To order regularly. To throw head 
long. To ſmear with pitch. To darken. To 
pave. Neuterly, to light or drop from a high 
place. To fall headlong. To fix a choice, or * 
a tent. A 3 

PI'TCHER,, /. | picker, Fr.] an earthen veſ- 
ſe], or water-pot. An inſtrument to pierce the 
ound in which any thing is to be fixed. 
PI'TCHFORK, /. afork by which corn or 
hay is moved. 

PI'TCHINESS, F. blackneſs ; darkneſs. = 
The quality of refembling pitch. - 

PI'TCHY, a ſmeared with pitch; hav- 
ing the qualities of pitch. Black; dark; 
diſmal. © 

PI'T-COAL, . coal dug out of pits. 

PI'TEOUS, a. ſorrowful; exciting pity. 
Wretched ; <A 

PI'TMAN, /. one that works in a pit. 

PI'TSAW, / a ſaw uſed by two men, one 
of which is ina pit. 

PI'TEOUSLY, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 
cauſe pity. 

PI'FEOUSNESS. J. the quality of exciting 
pity ; tenderneſs, ſorrowfulneſs. 

PI'TFALL, / a pit dug and covered, into 
which a perſon falls unexpectedly. A trap. 

PITH, /. [ pirte, Belg. ] the ſoft part in the 
midft of wood. Marrow. Strength ; force. 
Energy. Weight; moment. The quinteſ- 
ſence or chief part. | 

PI'THILY, ad. with force or energy. 

PI'THINESS, /. force or energy. 
PI'THLESS, 3. without pith, force, or 
energy. 

PI'THY, 2. conſiſting of pith, applied to 
wood ; ſtrong or energetic, applied to ſtile. 

PI'TIABLE, a. D pitoyable, Fr.] deſerving 


140 
r NirIrul, a. moving compaſſion, Com- 
paſſionate. Paltry ; contemptible. The laſt 
ſenſe is moſt in uſe. | 
. PITIFULLY, ad. in a mournful, compaſs 


: P L A 

8 en Se mercy, or compaſſion. 
Deilpicableneis. 1 88 ö | 4 

PI''CLLESSLY, ad. without pity or mercy. 

PI'TLLESSNESS, / want of compaſſion, 

PUTILESS, a: wanting pity or compaſſion. 
71 PI'TTANCE, / [ pittance, Fr, ] an allow- 
ance of meat in a monaſtery. A ſmall portion. 
PI TTENWEEM, a ſea- port town of Scot- 
land, in the county of Fife, ſeated at the en- 


* 


trance of the frith of Forth, 23 miles N. E. 


of Edinburgh. 
 -  PITUITE, {. pituite, Fr.] phlegm, - 
_.. PITU'ITOUS, a. { pitziteux, Fr. ] conſiſting 
ef, or full of phlegm ; phlegmatic. 
PIT. / | pitie, Fr. the quality of feeling 
er compaſſionating the pains of another. A 
ground or object of pity : In this ſenſe it has 
plural. ; 


To PI/TY, v. 4. to ſympathiſe, or feel the | 


misfoggunes of another. 


Neuterly, to be com- 
patſionate. 


PI'VOT, / ſpiver, Fr.] a pin on which 


any thing turns. | 8 

PIX, V [Pixis, Lat.] a cheſt in which the 
.eonfecrated hoſt is kept. A cheſt wherein 
pieces of every coin are depoſited for trial by 
afay-maſters. 

PIZZLE, /. the griſly parts of the penis 
of a beaſt, > 2 
PLA'CABLE, a. { p/acadbilis, Lat.] wil- 
ling or poſlible to be appeaſed. 


] 


PLACABULITY, PLA'CABLENESS, /. 


the quality of being willing or eaſy to be ap- 
peaſed. 
PLACARD, PLACA'RT, /. [placard, 
Fr.] a declaration or manifeſto. A licence 
for unlawful games, &c. | 
To PLA/CATE, v. 4. [| places, Lat.] to 
appeaſe 3 to reconcile. This word is uſed in 
PLACE, I {place, Fr. J th f f 
LACE, /. [Place, Fr. at part 0 
which any body polleſſes. The relation „ll. 
tance between any thing, and any two or more 
points, conſidered as keeping the ſame diſtance 
ene with another. A ſeat or reſidence. A paſ- 
fage in a book. Exiſtence or ſtate of operating. 
Rank. Precedence. An office, or public em- 
ployment. Room. Ground. . A.kiad of area 
ſurrounded with houſes, ſometimes called a 


tourt. 5 | 
To PLACE, . 2. to put into any place, 
rank or condition. To fix or eſtabliſhed. To 
put out at intereſt, applied to monex. 

PLACE/NZA, a populous town of Italy, 
end capital of à duchy of the fame, name; 
with a biſhop's ſee, and a citadel ; which is 
i large, handſome, fortified place. The beauty 
of its churches, houſes, ſquares, ſtreets, and 
" «fountains, renders it a very pleaſant town. 
The king of Sardinia took. poſſeſſion of it in 
1744, in conſequence of the treaty of Worms 


concluded in 1743, and there was a battle 


fought near it in 1746. It is delightfully 
Feated, in a, well-cultivated country, on the 
river Po, g2 miles N. W. of Parma, and 83 


| PLA/GUY, [p/ag.z] 4. vexatious or tres · 


P LiA 

the weſtern, part of the di 

is bounded 2 E. by * Lug 1 & 
on the N. and W. by the duchy of Mit 
and on the S. by the tertitory of Cenaz 
was divided between, the queen of Hy. 
and the king of Sardinia, in purſuance of the 


To PLAIT, 
weave or braid. 
PLA IT ER, 

PLAN, / [ 
model. A plot 
any things laid 


treaty of Worms, concluded in 1 | To PLAN, * 
PLACID, 4. lacidus, La $1) 2h G 

Kind, mild. [Placidua, Lat get gin pA NARV 
PLACTDITY, / [Plasiditas, Lat.] quiet  PLANCHE 

neſs ; peaceableneſs. | g boards. A f 
PLA'CIDLY, ad, in a gentle, kind, oy PLA/NCHE; 

mild manner. ; or plank. 
PLA'CIT, . [placitum, Lat.) a decree, PLA'NCHID 
PLA'CK ET, or PLA“ UET, a petticoat, a building. 
PLA'GIARISM, ½ cheſt, or the act d e PLANE. J 

ſtealing the thoughts of, or the works of ag opular Tanguag 

author, without owning it, feel ſurface. 


PLA'GIARY, //. one who makes uſe of 
the thoughts of an author as if they were hiy 
PLAGUE, [plag] / a contagious dl. 
2 A ſtate of miſery. Any thing trouble. 
ome, 1 b 
To PLAGUE, [/ag] v. a. to inſect vil 
peſtilence. To vex, torment, or teaze. 

PLA'GUILY, [ p/agily] ad. in ſuch a mats 
ner as to torment or vex much. A low word. 


ing or leveiling 
To PLANE, 
level. To ſmo- 
PLANET, / 
changes its ſitua 
ju an orbit, and 
PLANET A! 
the nature of 2 
der the dominic 
the planets. E 
PLANE'TIC 
pLAN ETS“ 
PLANIFO'L 
Lit.] in Botany 
gether in circal; 
PLANI'LOQC 


bleſome. | | 

PLAICE, / | plate, Belg. ] a flat fih, 
PLATD, / [| Scot. ] a ſtriped or variegatel 
cloth. An outer looſe weed worn by men aul 
women in Scotland. 


PLAIN, a. [ planut, Lat.] ſmooth ; level; plain ſpeech, 

free from rigidneſs. Void of ornament, Art PLANUMET 
leſs ; unlearned. Open; ſincere, Evident, plain furtaces. : 
clear, applied to truths: Not varied by at PLANIPE” 


and n:7a)ov, C 
all flowers a 
but fat upward: 

To PLA'NIS 
fmooth by a hat 


- 


applied to muſic. Mere; bare. 
PLAIN, ad. eaſily diſcovered. Diftin@!y, 
articulately, applied to pronunciation. ln 4 
ſimple, open, rough, but ſincere manner. 
PLAIN, / | plane, Fr. I level ground. A dl 


; 


[uſed by carpenters, &c. to level boards, & PLA'NISHE 
To PLAIN, v. a, to level ; to make eri. ſmooth, or raiſe 
PLAINDE/ALING, 4. acting without u- d! hammer. 


PLA NISPH 


7 Lat. and /pbere, 


1 3 
PLAINDEALING, J. conduct free fron 


i A map of one 04 
PLAINLY, ad. levelly; Aatly. Wich out I LANI V, 
ornament, gloſs, or artifice.. Evident; Tr . 
clearly. e wer n 
PLA'INNESS,: To PLANK, 


PLANOCO' 


? 
Lit. level on th 


, be quality of being} 
LN ks of being itet 


ſmooth or level. 
ceity, fraud, or obſcurity. 


from ornament, de 


of Turin. Lon. g. 43. E. lat. 45." 5. N. 
FLACE NZA, the duchy of, was formerly 
WY ad ; | | 


1 


a = 


— 


PLAINT, J. | plainte, Fr.] an expreſſion of PLANOCO? 
grief. A complaint, Jamentation.. 4 p 7 3 on 
„ PLA'INTEUL, 4. complaining; audi N ANT, /. 
n v produced by 

| LA'INTIFF, 'L, [plaintiffs Fr. ] one tha 4 "rd, an 
commences a ſuit againſt another. ; ApL1Ng, 

PLAINTIVE,  @. expreſſive of ſorro® 3 5 Ae 
pf CK K, f needle-work c without nz : fix. J 
| roj 1 foperly, appli 
pA T. J corrupted from p/ight, % wo mailing 
bk * . . ANTA 
plyght ; from 7005 0 feld] fold er , G 


PLA 

v. 4. to fold or double. To 
To entangle, involve. 

. he r. pre , 5 4 

lan, Fr.] a ſcheme, form o 

PLAN þ I of any building, or form of 

0 thing, laid down on paper. : 

e pLAN, V. a, to ſcheme; to form in 


deſian. 
PLA/NARY, 


To PLAIT, 
aye Or braid. 
" PLA'ITER) 


a. belonging to a plane. 

| pLANCHED, a. [ planche, Fr. ] made of 
boards. A planched gate. Shak. 
PLAINCHER, /. [plancher, Fr. ] a board 
4 bla NCHING „J. the laying the floors in 
e 12 [ planus, Lat. Plain is uſed in 
ooular language, and plane in geometry ] a 
BY ſurface, An inſtrument uſed in ſmooth- 
; he ſurface of boards. 


ing or levelling t | 
g ; PLANE, V. a. [ Planer, Fr. ] to make 


level. To ſmooth with a plane. 1 
pLA NET. /. | planeta, Lat.] a ſtar, which 
changes its ſituation in the heavens, and moves 
iu an orbit, and round its own axis. | 
PLANETARY, a. { planetaire, Fr.] of 
the nature of a planet. Belonging to, or un- 
der the dominion of a planet. Produced by 


d the planets. Erratic z wandering. 
PLANE'TICAL, a. pertaining to planets. 
8 PLA'NETSTRUCK, a. blaſted. 
PLANIFO'LIOUS, 2. {planus and folium, 
ated Lit.) in Botany, having plain leaves, ſet to- 
on ether in circalar rows round a center. 
PLANI'LOQUY, / [planiloquizm, Lat.] 
vel; plain ſpeech. ; 
Art PLANI'METRY, /. the menſuration of 
dent, lain furtaces. 
and PLAN!PE'TALOUS, a. [planus, Lat. 
and arab, Gr.] flat leaved, as when the 
a inal! fowers are hollow only at the bottom, 
ln a but fat upwards, as in dandelion and ſuccory. 


ToPLA'NISH, v. 
lnooth by a hammer. 
PILA'NISHER, /, one who beats plate 


a. to beat, poliſh, or 


PLA 
PLA/NTAIN, /. [plainiain, Fr. ] an herb, 
A tree in the Weſt Indies. | 

PLA'NTAL, a. belonging to plants. 

PLANTA'TION, / the act or practice of 
planting. A place planted, A colony. In- 
troduct ion or eſtabliſhment. 

PLANT ER, 8 one that ſets or cultivates 
any vegetable, One that ſpreads or introduces 
a doctrine or religion. 

PLASH, /. [plaſche, Belg.] a puddle or 
{mall piece of ſtanding water. A branch 
partly eut off, and bound to ether branches. 

To PLASH, v. a. to interweave branches. 
To wt by dathing water. J 

PLASM, [plazm}] /. [a)Nicpua, Gr.] a 
[matrix in which any thing is caſt; a mould. 

PLA'STER, or PLA'ISTER, . [plaftre, 
Fr. ] a ſubſtance made of water and lime, &. 
with which walls are covered. A glutinous 
or adheſive ſalve, from cmplaſirum, Eat, for- 
merly written in Englith emp/after. 

To PLA'STER, v. a. [plaſtrer, Fr.] to 
cover with plaiſter. To cover with ſome 
glutinous ſubſtance or plaiſter. | 

PLA'STERER, J. one who undertakes or 
profeſſes plaſtering. ' 


PLA'STIC, a. [Ag, Gr.] having the 
ower of giving form. ' | 


 PLA/STOGRAPHY, [ p/aft6grafy] {. [ 
coypaqia, Gr. ] a counterteit, or falſe writing. 

PLA'STRON, / Fr.] a piece of leather 
ſtuffed, uſed by perſons to receive the thruits 
made in learning to ſence, | 

To PLAT, v. a. to weave, 

PLAT, J,. ſproperly plot, from pla, Sax. ] 
a ſmall piece of ground. 

PLATE, /. plate, Belg.] a piece of metal 
beat out into breadth. Wrought filver. A 
ſmall ſhallow veſſel on which meat is e 
from plat, Fr. A term alſo uſed by our 
ſportſmen of the turf. 

To PLATE, v. a. to cover wi 


. 


ſmooth, or raiſes it in various forms by means 
d! hammer. 


A map of one or both hemiſpheres. 


tout PLANITY, / [plaritas, Lat.] evenneſs, 
tl; Plainneſs. 
; PLANK, /. 2 thick, long and ſtrong board. 
being | To PLANK, v. a. to cover with plank. 
x ſces PLANOCO'NICAL, a. [planus and conus, 
ity, Lit. Jewel on the one ſide and conical on others. 
Fon of PLANOCO'NVER, /. [ plamus and convexim« 
it. flat en one fide and convex on the other. 
adidly PLANT, / [plante, Fr.] an organical bo- 
&, produced by the earth, to which it adheres 
e chu by its roots, and receives its nurture from it. 
A faplins, - 
ro; To PLANT, v. 4. to ſet in the earth in| 
order to grow, To procreate or generate. To 
thout place or fix. To ſettle a country. To direct 
Properly, applied to cannon. To fill or adorn 
of wich ſomething planted. 


PL 


d 
ANTAGE, / an herb. 


PLANNISPHERE, [pldnisfere] /. ¶ planus, a model. 
Lat. and /pbere,] a ſphere projected on a plane. 


Os th plates, 

To beat into thin pieces, | 
PLA”FFORM, ,. [plat and form, Fe) the 
ſketch of any thing delineated. on an hori- 
A place laid out after 


zontal or plain ſurface, 
The level place before a fortifica= 
tion, A ſcheme or plan. i 
PLATONIC, 4. ſomething that relates 
to Plato, his ſchool, philoſophy, opinions, or 
the like. Thus, P/atenic Love denotes a pure 
ſpiritual affection, for which Plato was a 
great advocate, ſubſiſting between the different 
fexes, extracted Nom all carnal appetites, and 
regarding no other object but the mind and 
its beauties; or, it is a fincere diſintereſted 
friendſhip between perſons of the ſame ſex, 
ſubſtracted from any ſeliſh views, regarding 
no other object than the perſon, if any ſuch 
love or friendſhip has any foundation in na- 
ture. 
PLATOON, / [ pcloian, Fr.] a ſmall 
ſquare body of fc .:y or fifty muſketeers, drawn 
out of a battalion of foot, whea they form 
the hollow {quare, f 


PLA TT ER, / a large diſh made of wood 


| 


= 
ws * Os 


or earth. e 
. PLA UDIT, 


TELE. | 
© PLAWDIT, PLAU'DITE, Y, [Lat. a de- 
mand of applauſe made by a player, when he 
jeft the ſtage ] applauſe. A ſhout. 


PLAUSIBFLITY, [ plauzibiliry] /. ¶plau- |duce conviction. 


Pbilite, Fr.] appearance of right. 

PLAU'SIBLE, { plaizible] a. [ plauſible, 
Fr.] ſuch as gains approbation from its appear- 
ing true or right; ſpecious. | 


' PLAU'SIBLENESS, [ plauzibleneſs | /. the quality which excites delight, gaiety, or plea 
% 


ality of appearing true or right. 

PLAU'SIBLY, {plazaibly] ad. in ſuch a 
manner as to appear right. 
* PLAU'SIVE, [p/avzive} a. | from plaudo, 
Lat.] applauding. Plauſible. 

To PLAY, v. 2, [plegan, Sax. ] to exerciſe 


in ſports, pleaſures, or paſtimes. To toy. To|conſent. Te gain approbation. Neuterly, to 


be diſmifled from work. To deceive by an 
aſſumed character, uſed with »por. To game. 
To move wantonly. To act a part in a drama. 
To act or aſſume any character. To touch a 
muſical inſtrument. To operate. 8 

PLAY, / diſmiſſion from work. Amuſe- 
ment. A dramatic performance. - Game, 
Action. The act of touching or ſounding a 
mufical inſtrument, A ſtate of agitation or 
motion, Liberty of acting; ſwing ; room for 
motion. | ; 

PLA'YBOOK, /. a book containing dra- 
matic compoſitions, ' - 
 PLA'YDAY, /, a day in which work is 
abſtained from. | 

PLA'YER, /. one that performs on the 


tage. One engaged in gaming. An idler. 
A mimic. One who touches a muſical inftru- 
ment. 


PLA'YFELLOW, /. a companion in any 
ſport or amuſement. 
. PLA'YFUL, 4. fond of ſport or diver- 
en. 
PLA'YGAME, /. play of children. 
PLA'YHOUSE, /. a houſe where dramatic 
performances are repreſented. 
PLA'YSOME, 3. wanton ; full of levi- 


ty. | 
| e (Laan . a toy, or thing to play 
with, | 
- PLA*'YWRIGHT, [ p/ayri1] /. a writer of 


lays. 
F PLEA, Dole]. [plaid, old Fr.] the act or 
ſorm of pleading. Any thing urged in de- 
- Fence, excuſe, or vindication. | 
To PLEACH, [ p/eech] v. a. [ plefſer, Fr.] 
to bend or interweave. Obſolete. 


To PLEAD, [peed] v. . [plaider, Fr.] 


to argue before a court of juſtice. To ſpeak 
for or againſt, Actively, to deſend; to alledge 
in favour or argument; to offer as an excuſe. 

PLE'ADABLE, | #/e&dable] a. capable to 
be alledged in plea. 

- PLE'ADER, [ pletder] . [plaideur, Fr.] 
one who argues in a court of juſtice. One 
- Who ſpeaks for or againſt. | 

PLEADING, | pleeding ] J. act or form of 
pleading. | 

PLE!/ASANCE, [plee/ance] /. [plaiſance, 
Fr. ] gaiety or merriment. 


| ziring a delight. Grateful to the ſents, Cool. 


a manner as to give delight. Int good humour, 


A ſpright!ly expreſſion ; lively talk. 


PLE 


humoured. Gay, or lively. 


g 7 "S . 
more apt to make a perſon ri, & 


mile than to no- 
PLEA'SANTLY, [ plezantly) ad. in fuck 


Lightly, or ludicrouſly, 
PLEA'SANTNESS, [ plezantneſs] /. the 


ure. 


| PLEA'SANTRY, , Lela] /. gien, 


To PLEASE, [pleeze] v. a. [plaire, Fr.] 
to delight, gratify, humour, ſatisfy, or content, 
To be pleaſed, is uſed to imply to like, or to 


give pleaſure ; to gain approbation ; to like, to 
chuſe. Sy NON. It is the air and behaviour 
that renders pleaſing; good ſenſe and good 
humour, that renders agreeable. 
 PLE'ASINGLY, [oleezingly] ad. in ſuch 
a manner as to give ſatisfaction or delight. 
PLE'ASEMAN, [pleezeman] /. a pick 
thank ; an officious fellow. 
PLEA'SURABLE, [plezhurable) a. 1. 
fording delight, | 
PLEA/SURE, [plezhure] /. [plaifr, Fr. 
the delight which ariſes in the mind from con- 
templation or enjoyment of ſomething agrees 
ble. Gratification of the paſſions or ſenſe, 
Approbation. The dictates of the will. Choice 
To PLEASURE, n v. a. to pleiſ 
or gratify, Though ſupported by authorities 
_ is thought by Johnſon an inelegut 


word. 
PLEBE'IAN, /. [ pl:beren, Fr.] one of the 
common or lower people. | 
PLEBE'IAN, «@, conſiſting of mean yes 
le ; popular, Vulgar ; low. ; 


by way of ſecurity ; a pawn ; gage. A lurety; 
bail; hoſtage. | 


health after another. 3 
PLE'DGET, [ p/agghe, Belg. ] a ſmall mas 
of lint, uſed for wounds. 
PL ETA Ds, or PLEI AD Es, J. [Gr.] 
northern conſtellation. 
PLE'NARILY, ad. in a full or complete 


manner. c 
PLE'NARY, a. I from plus, Lat.] full o 
complete. i 
Pf EN ILU'NARY, a. {from Plenilunium, 
Lat.] pertaining to the full moon. 


tentia, Lat.] fullneſs o power: 
7 PLENIFOTENT. [ Menipeteir, Lat. 
inveſted with full power. , 
PLENIPOTE'NTIARY, [plepotyfbiz), 
/. a perſon inveſted with diſcretionary ot 


wer, | 
P"PLE!NIST, f [from plenus Lat J ove tt 


cupied by matter. i k 
LE'/NITUDE, /I — Lat.) fuloet 


PLEA'SANT, {p/tzam] a. [p/aifunt, Fr.] 


* to emptineſs. 


PLEDGE, / [ pleige, Fr. ] any thing givin 


To PLEDGE, v. a. to give asa ſecuritr. MW 
To invite to drink, by accepting. the cup 


P NIPOTENCE, /: [from plenur and 


denies a vacuum, or holds that all ſpace 150+ ] 


or excels. Cor 
PLENTEO 
in large quantit 
in 7 f 9 TEO 
quslity of abou 
PLE'NTIFL 
large quantities 
PLE/NTIEL 
or abundant m 
PLE'NTIFL 
plentiful ; abun 
PLE NTV. 
may be ſupplied 
ſerves, that thi: 
adjective, but in 
js underſtood en 
by abundance, 1 
'PLE'ONAS\ 
Rhetoric, a fig\ 
uſed than are ne 
« an eyes.” 
PLERO'TIC 
remedies that 
the fleſh ;z othe 
ſarcotics. 
PLE'THOR 
Poe, Gr, | the 
fuller of a= 
agreeable to a n 
PLETHOR 
having a full ha 
PLE!VIN, / 
warrant or aſſur 
PLEURA, , 
buſt, and tenſe 
rids, and to t 
ſtructure reſem 
ſurrounds one fi 
the other ſide, 
oi the two lobes 
PLEU'RISY 
pain in the fide 
a cough, and dif 
PLEU'RITI 
eaſed with a ple 
PLIABLE, 
bent, or prevai 
PLVABLEY 
PLUANCY, 
bent. : 
PLUANT. a 
to take a form. 
PLICATU] 
rd, Lat.] fold 
PLIERS, 7 
thing is held in 
To PLI CH: 
to pledge, or 
= _ l 
a pit N 81 
FLIGHT, | 
or tate, Goo 
double, plait. 
PLI'MPTO! 
a market on 8a 
dy S. of Londo 
PLINTH, / 


. 

of excels. Completeneſs. : 

PLENTEOUS, 4. abounding ; copious z 
in large quantities. Fruittul. 4 

pl. ENTEOUSNESS, J. fruitfulneſs. The 

quality of abounding. _ 3 
pfl. ENTIFU L, a. copious 5 abounding; in 
large quantities, F ruitful. f 

PLENTIFULLY, ad. in a large, copious, 

dant manner. f 

1E NTITULNEVs8, . the ſtate of being 
plentiful ; abundance ; fertility. 

pLE NTV. / a ſtate in which every want 
may be ſupplied. Fruitfulnels. Johaſon ob- 
ſerves, that this word is ſometimes uſed as an 
adjeQive, but improperly. SY NON. By plenty 
i underſtood enough, and ſome little to ipare; 
by abundance, more than enough. 

pl EONASM, /. [ pleonaſmus, Lat.] in 
Rhetoric, a figure in which more words are 
uſed than are neceſſary; as, ** I ſaw it with my 
« aun eyes. ”? 

b1.ERO'TICS, . in Medicine, a kind of 
remedies that are healing, or that fill up 
the fleſh ; otherwiſe called incarfatives, and 
arcotics. | 
; PLETHORA, or PLE'THORY, /. [ wan- 
bin, Gr.] the ſtate in which the veſſels are 
fler of Taudable blood and humours than is 

ceable to a natural ſtate of health. 

PLETHORE'TIC, PLETHO'RIC, 4. 


ce. having a full habit. | 

Al PLE!VIN, . ¶ Pleuvine, Fr.] in Law, a 
0 warrant or aſſurance; a pledge. 

att PLEU'RA, /. in Anatomy, a ſmooth, ro- 


buſt, and tenſe membrane, adhering to the 
ribs, and to the intercoſtal muſcles, whoſe 
ſtructure reſembles two ſacks, one of which 
ſurrounds one fide of the thorax, and the other 
the other ſide, and each of them contains one 
ol the two lobes of the lungs. 


PLEU'RISY, /. [ p/ uriſie, Fr. ] a violent 
pain in the fide, attended with an acute fever, 

ity. a cough, and difficulty of breathing. 
o of PLEU'RITIC, PLEURTI'TICAL, a, diſ- 


eaſed with a pleuriſy. 
PLUABLE, a. | pliable, Fr.] eaſy to be 
dent, or prevailed upon. 
PLVABLENESS, /. eaſineſs to be bent. 
3 J. the quality of being eaſily 
nt, . s 
PLL ANT. a. . Fr. ] bending. Eaſy 
to take a form. Compliant, or eaſily perſuaded. 
PLICATURE, PLICA'TION, /. [ plica- 


mh 2 _ fold ; double. 

LI ERS, /. an inftrument by which an 
ad thing is held in order to bend it. ET 8 
* To PLICH r, Ci] v. a. { plichten, Belg. ] 


2 Pele, = BY as ſurety. To braid or 
cave, irom plico, Lat. whence to ply or bend 
ry) and plight, pleight, or plait, a fold. 1 i 


full 3 1 /. [pliht, Sax. condition 
that double, plait. n 
de- 5 9 a town of Devonſhire, with 
* Iz „ It is 218 miles W. 
2 PLINTH, / Lie, Cr. ] in Architec- 


— — 21 — — 


* 
- 5 


P IU 


ture, the ſquare member which ſerves as a 


foundation ts a baſe of a pillar. 

PLO/CE, /, a figure in Rhetoric, in which- 
a word, by way of emphaſis, is ſo ſeparated, 
that it expreſſes not only the thing fignified, 
but alſo the quality of it; as, y horſe is 4 
horſe indeed. | | 

To PLOD, u. 4. (plorghon, Belg. to labour 
to toil, or labour hard. To ſtudy cloſely a 
in a dull manner. | 
PLO'DDER. F. a dull, heavy, and labori- 
ous man or ſtudent. : 
PLOT, . | plot, Sax. ] a ſmall extent of 
ground. A plantation laid out. A form or plan. 
A conſpiracy or ſecret defiga formed againſt 
another, from camplot, Fr. The intrigue of a 
play. A ſtratagem. Contrivance. a 

To PLOT, v. x. to form ſchemes agai 

another, To contrive. , 
PLO'TTER, /. a conſpirator ; contriver. 
PLO'VER, /. | plarvier, Fr. ] a kind of bird 
called a lapwing. gl 
PLOUGH, | pou] /. [ plog, Sax. ] an in- 
ſtrument uſed in huſbandry,” to cut furrows in 
the ground to receive the ſeed. Alſo a kind 
of plane. : 
To PLOUGH, [ p/ou] v. a. to turn up the 
ground in furrows by a plough. To cut or di- 
vide, applied to Navigation, Totear in furrows, 
PLOU'G HER, ¶ ploier VJ. one who ploughs 
or cultivates ground. ; 

PLOU'GHMAN, LU, . one that 
attends or uſes the plough. A groſs ignorant 
ruſtic. A ſtrong laborious man, ; 
PLOU'GHMONDAY, | Ploimunday] J. 
the Monday after Twelfth-day, when- our 
northern plowmen draw a plough from door to 
door, and beg money to drink. 

PLOU'GH-SHARE, [ p/ou-fhare] ſ. that 
piece of iron which immediately follows the 
coulter. 

To PLUCK, v. a. [ ploccian, Sax. ] to pull 
with nimbleneſs and force, To ftrip off fea- 
thers, applied to fowls. To pluck up a heart of 
ſpirit, Laiter to aſſume courage. 

PLUCK, /. a quick and forcible pull. Alſo 


PLUG, . LPluggbe, Belg. ] a topple, or any 
thing driven by force into another. 

To PLUG, v. a. to ſtop with a plug. 

PLUM, , | p/um, Sax. ſometimes written 
plumb, but improperly] a roundiſh fruit, whoſe 
{kin is covered with a fine duſt or bloom, and 
includes a ſtone ; the ſpecies are gg. A raiſin 
or grape dried. In City cant, the ſum of 
100,0C0. pounds. RT 

PLU'MAGE, / | plumage, Fr.] feathers. 

PLUMB, [lum] /. ¶ plumbum, Lat.] a 
plummet or piece of lead let down at the end 
of a line. 

PLUMB, [ p/zm] ad. ſtrait down; perpen- 
dicular to the horizon. 

To PLUMB, [ p#/2m] v. a. to ſound or 
ſearch by a line with a weight at its end. To 
regulate or meaſure any work by a line. | 

PLU'MBER, CH. ¶ plombier, Fr.] 


a 


one who manufactures or works upon lead. 
N PLUM. 


the heart, liver, and lights of an animal. - 


* 


Re 


do deprive a perſon of his property, either as 


6 PLUNDERER, 


PLU 

* PLUME, / [pluma, Lat.] the feather of 

| a dird. A ſet of feathers worn as an orna- 
ment. Figuratively, pride. A token of he- 
mour or prize. | 
Io PLUME, v. a. to pick, cleanſe, and 
adjuſt the feathers. To ftrip off feathers, from 
mer, Fr. Figuratively, to ſtrip or plunder. 

o place as a plume, To adorn with a plume. 
To pride one's ſelf in any thing. 

PLU'ME-ALUM, /. [ alumen plumoſum, 
Lat. Ja kind of aſbeſtos. | 
, PLUMI'GEROUS, a. [p/uma and gero, 

at.] having feathers ; feathered, | 
* PLU'MIPEDE, /. a fowl that has feathers 
on its feet. | | 
" PLU'MMET, /. from plumb] a weight of 
lead ona ſtring, by which depths are mea- 
fured, and ſtraightneſs and perpendicularity is 
determined. Any weight. 

3 PLUMOYSITY, / the ſtate of having fea- 
ers. 
PLU'MOUS, a. [ plumoſus, Lat.] feathery ; 
reſembling feathers. 
© PLUMP, a. fleek; full of fleſh. Fat. 
* J. a eluſter; ſeveral joined in one 
maſs. | 
PLUM, ad. with a ſudden fall. 
To PLUMP, v. a. to fatten, ſwell, or 
make large. Neuterly, to fall like lead or a 
ſtone into water. | | 
 PLU'MPER, J. ſomething held in the 
mouth to ſwell out the cheeks. 
* *» PLU'MPNESS, /. the ſtate of being fleſhy, 
fat, or in good caſe. 

| PLUM, a. | from pluma, Lat.] covered 
with feathers. 

* To PI. UNDER, v. @. [plunderen, Belg.] 


an enemy in war, or as a thief. 
PLUNDER., /. ſpoils gotten from an enemy 
in war. | 
| 40 one who takes away 
the property of another as an enemy in war, 
or as a thief. | | 
To PLUNGE, v. a. [ plonger, Fr. ] to force 
ſuddenly under water or in any liquor. To put 
ſuddenly into a different ſtate. Neuterly, to 
fall or ruſh into any hazard or diſtreſs. 
> PLUNGE, J. the act of putting or ſinking 
under water Difficulty; diſtreſs. 
_ PLU'NKET, /. a kind of blue colour. | 
 PLU'RAL 4. [plaralis, Lat.] implying 
more than one. In Grammar, a variation of a 
noun, by which it ſignifies in Engliſh and 
modern languages more than one. SM 
Pl. U/RALIS T, /. [ p/uralifie, Fr.] one that 
holds more than one ecclefiaftical benefice 
with cure of ſouls. | 
PLURA'LITY, / [pluralite, Fr.] the ſtate 
of being or having a great number. A vum- 
ber more than onie. More than one eccleſiaſti- 
. cal living. A majority. bs Hs 
PLU*RALLY, ad. in a ſenſe implying 
more than one. Kee hes 
PLU/RIES, V is a writ iſſued out after two 


* 
* 


'PLU'MCAKE, J. a cake with raifins in it. | 


ſmall-pox. * 


POC 


PLUSH, Y [peluche, Fr. 


7 or lk. a kindef b 6.44 with the 
PLUS, / in Algebra, is a charag PO'CK.LIN' 
thus 75 uſed for the figa of rk be ing of Vorkſhir 
PL VIAL, PLU'VIOUS, a. [from 4 It is 196 miles 
92 Lal J e to rain. fa. 3 4 
VIAL, ,. | plzvial, Fr.] a prieſt pOCULEN 

To PL, V. 4. [ plien, old Neher f Kor drink. 
any thing with diligence and alſiduity 10 POD, /. [5: 
employ with diligence. To practiſe diligent 1 the capſule or e 
To ſolicit importunately. Neuterly, to w A PODA'GRA 
or offer ſervice. To go in haſte, T0 * gout in the feet 
one's ſelf. To bend, from plier, r. PODA'GRIC 
PLY, I. a bent, turn, form, caſt, or bias, A afiited with t 

plait or fold. ; the gout. 
PLYMOUTH, a ſea. port town of Deron. PODGE, /. 


PO'EM, /. U 


ſhire, with two markets, 
os tion of a pot 


: on Mondays 23 
Ihurſdays. It is one of t n. 


he moſt important 


places in the kingdom, of great & þ POVESY, /. 

very well fortified. It is alto : 5 Þ verſe. A. 
building and laying up men of war belonging and then pron, | 
to the royal navy, the barbour being capa. POET, /. [; 
ble of containing a vaſt number of ſhips. 1 rents or compoſe 
is a corporation, and has four charity scho b 
hoſpital, and a work-houſe, and fend; tw tender to poetry, 
members to parliament : it gives title of ear] o ET ESS, 
to a branch of the Hickman family, Itis Wi w ric 


verned by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, 
and 24 common-councilmen, It is 216 mile; 
W. by S. of London, 

PNEUMA'TIC, PNEUMA'TICAL, «, 
[ veviad TINGS, Gr.] moved by the wind; be. 
longing to the wind, | 
PNEUMA'TICS, /. [from 7:3, Gr.) 
branch of mechanics, which comprehend tix 
doctrine or laws according to which air is can 


Fr, | expreſſed i 
mony of numb 
that conſtitute a 

POL'TICAL 
of numbers and 
ſtitute a poem o 

To POETT/ 
write like a poe 


wha rarified, or gravitates. In the ſchools bk . 
k Ar 1 ompoſing piece: 
e doctrine of fpirits, POI'GNANC 


PNEUMATOCE/LE, . [C, and 
xn, Gr. ] a windy rupture in the ſcrotum, 
PNEUMATO'LOGY, / [ avuparingic 
Gr. ] the doctrine of ſpiritual exiſtence. 
PNEUMATO'SIS, /. [Gr.] the generation 
of animal ſpirits, which is performed ia the 
cortical fubſtance of the brain. 
To POACH, [ac] v. a. from pocke, Fr.] 
to boil lightly or in the ſhell, To ſtab, kill, 
or pierce ; from pocher, to pierce, Fr. Neuterl), 
to ſteal game, from poche, a bag, Fr. 
PO/ACHER, [p3cher} . one who ſteals 
ame. 
. PO{ACHINESS, {p3chineſs]/. marſhinels; 
dampneſs. A cant word. 
PO'ACHY, [cc] a. damp; marſhy. 
POCK, /. ¶ pecca, Sax. ] a puſtule raiſed by 
the ſmall- por. | 
PO'CKET, / [fochet, Fr.] a ſmall bag | 
ſown to, or worn on the inſide of cloaths. 
To PO'CKET, v. a. [ pocheter, Fr.] to put 
in the pocket. Te pocket up- is to connive at; 
to do any thing clandeftinely. _* 
” PO'CKET-BOOK, / a book carried in the 
pocket, and uſed in taking minutes or memo- 
randums. ; | 


" PO'CKHOLE, /. pit of ſcar made by the 
of being af. 
of de 


Tie power of r. 
pate, Aſperit 
applied to writin 
POUGNAN” 
ſary, applied to 
ot; keen, ap 
70 NT, / | 
0! any inſtrume 
end. An keadl 
0! ad epigram. 
A quantity that 
plicd to time, - 
| ſpace; a critica 
One of the degr 
mumer's compa 
to which any thi 
band. An aim, 0 
he object of a 
beulor inftance « 
or aſſertion. 
war,” Shak. 
50 an arrow's he 
ute mark, A 
diviſtons of a dl 


N direQing the 


former writs that had no effect. 


PO'CKINESS, J, the guality N 
75 K | / med towards a 


 PO+F: 
aged with the pots 


, 


 .o6 miles N. by W. of London. ; 
* Ok v, a. affected with the pox. 
PO'CULENT, 4. [from pcculum, Lat. ] fit 


for drink. 


the capſule or caſe of ſeeds, : ho 
PODA'GRA, /. [Lat.] in Medicine, the 
[gout in the feet. 


PODA'GRICAL, a. [from podugra, Lat.) 


the gout. 
PODGE, J. a puddle. 
O EM, /. ¶ Tema, Lat.] the work or com- 
poſtion of a poet. 5 
POJESY, /. [ Pocſis, Lat.] the art of writing 
in verſe. A ſhort conceit engraved on a ring, 
and then pron, P92. 


ng POET, / [ Pola, Lat.] an author who in- 
7 vents or compoſes in verſe. 
l 


e J [ Lat. ] an ignorant pre- 
tender to poetry, 


writes in verſe, 


POETIC, POE!/TICAL, a. 


thatcontitute a poet or poem. 


90D, , [bzde, Boede, Belg. a little houſe) | 


icficted with the gout 3 gouty 3 relating to 


PO'ETESS, /,. a woman who compoſes or 


[ poetique, | 
Fr.] expreſſed in verſe ; having all the har- the breaſt. A graving tool. 
mony of numbers and fertility of invention 


POL 


diſtinguiſh words or ſentences by marks of 


FO iv LING TON, a town in the 1 ſtops. To ſhow, applied to hounds. : 
2 e ith a market on Saturdays, | -POI'NTED, part. ſharp at the end. Epi- 


grammatical, or abounding in wit. 


F POI'NTEDLY, ad. in a pointed manner. 


*- POFNTEDNESS, /. ſharpneſs; picked= 
neſs with aſpirity; epigrammatical ſmartuels: 
POT'NTEL, /. any thing on a point. i 
POINTER, J. any thing uſed to ſhow. or 
direct with. A dog that diſcovers game to 
ſportſmen. 5 r 
POENTLESS, a. blunt. Dull. 

POISE. See Poizx. . | : 
POISON, [poizon] /. ¶ Pelſon, Fr.] in Me- 
dicine, an animal, vegetable, or mineral body. 
which deſtroys life though taken in ſmall 

uantities. Venom. | 

To POT'SON, | 

any mineral, animal, or vegetable ſubſtance. 
To corrupt or taint. | * 24 
POI'SONER, [poizoxer] . one who poi 


ſons ; a corrupter. 


perniciaus. WF. | hoy 
POI'SONOUSLY, [ poizonoufly] ad. veno- 

mouſly. Ei 

POI'TREL, Y [poi&trel, Fr.] armour, fo 


POIZE, /. [ poids, Fr.] weight, force, ot 
tending towards the center, Balance, or the 


POE'TICALLY, ad. with all the harmony | tate of a balance in which both ſcales conti- 
of numbers and fertility of invention that con- nue even. A regulating power. | 


To POIZE, v. a. [ peer, Fr. ] to balanceor 


To POETIV/ZE, v. x. [pc#tifer, Fr.] to hold in equilibrio. To counter-balance,” "To 


opprefs with weight, fallowed by down. 
b 


POKER, /. an iron har to tir fires with. 


de. 
1 ſtitute a poem or poet. 
5 write like a poet. 
1 PO ET RV, / [rarrpe, Gr.] the art of 
* compoſing pieces in verſe. Pieces in verſe. 
4 POI'GNANCY, | poinancy | /. ſharpneſs. 
11 pte. Aſperity, or the power of irritating, |long inſtrument. 
T applied to writ | 
pped to writings. 
57 17 7 . 

* POUGNANT, [ pt nant I a. [ poignant, Fr.] 
n the 


Hehl; keen, applied to writings. 


denburg, and Sileſia; on the S. by Hungary, 


Fr.) POINT, / [puntwum, Lat.] the ſharp end |Tranfilvania, and Moldavia ; and on the N. 
Lil 0! any nftrument. A ftring with a tag at the and E. by the dominions of Ruſſia. The 
erlr, ed. an headland or promontory. The ſting |affairs of this kingdom have been for ſome 
92 0! 30 epigram. An indivifible part of ſpace. [years paſt in a very diſtracted ſituation. The 


Neal A quantity that has no parts. A moment, ap- 


Emperor of Germany, the king of Pruſſia, 


Flad to time. A part required of time or and Empreſs of Ruflia have taken advantage 


geb; We We; a critical moment. Degree or Rtate. of the Poles inteſtine feuds to ſeize upon and 

( ne of the degrees into which the horizon or |annex to their dun dominions a greater part of 

Py muriner's compaſs is divided. A particular place the kingdom. The air is generally cold, and 

4 by lo which any thing is directed. Reſpect or re- [they have but little wood; however, it is ſ@ 

earl, An aim, or the act of aiming or ſtriking, | fertile in corn in many places, that it ſupplies 

| bay | 1 oddeck of a perſon's wiſh or action. A par-|Sweden and Holland, with large quantities. 
dealer inſtance or example. A fingle poſition There are extenfive paſtures, and they have 

p put 4 + 'ertion, A note or tune. “ A point of [large quantity of leather, furs, hemp, flax, ſalt- 

8 . Shak, Point Hanf, directly: alluding |petre, honey, and wax, They have alſo ſome 

) Marrow's being ſhot to the point Plank, or | mines of lead, iron, quickſilver, vitriol,. and 

n the p mark. A mark ufed to diftinguith” the | ſulphur. There are three univerſities, at Cta- 

no- 3 a diſcourſe, thus (. A punctilio |cow, Nilna, and Koningſburg ; two archbiſhop- 


a *+ 2 
Fe Ta direc the eye or notice. 
y directing the 


lied towards a 


ricks, and fifteen biſhopricks. The princi- 


** POINT, v.a. to forge or grind ts a [pal rivers are the Nieper, the Viſtula, the Bug, 
warp end or point. To direct towards an ob- the Niemen, the Neiſter, and the Bog. Cracow 
; To ſhow is the capital town, but Warſaw. is the general 
finger towards an object. Ts lrggfence of the king. ©» een ME 
place, from feinter, Fr, To 


O'LAR, a. [ polaris, Lat.{ found near the 
"ul 


„ 


— — . ee cre cconooncoceed 222 — 


[poizon] V. a. to kill with | 


POT'SONOUS, [ poizonous] a. deſtructive, 


POKE, /. [ſee Po x ET] a pocket or fmall 


ag. : : Fi NT 
To POKE, v. a. pala, Swed. ] to feel i 
Tie power of raifing a biting ſenſation in the|the dark. To ſearch for any thing with a 


PO'LAND, a large Kingdom of Eure; 
ſary, applied to taſte. Severe or painful, Sati- |bounded on the W. by the Baltick Sea, Mn! ; 


—— — ———— —— — +co_—— 


POL 
z lying near the pole. 

POLA'RITY, / tendency towards 
POLE, . 
axis of the earth; either of the points on 
ich the world turns. A long ſtaff, from 
xs, Lat, A tall piece of timber driven into 
the ground. A meaſure containing five yards 

and an half. An inftrument of meaſuring. 

To POLE, v. 4. to furniſh with poles. 

. PO'LE-AXE, /. an ax fixed to a long pole. 
 POYLE.CAT, / [or Poliſb rat, fo called 
from their abounding in Poland] a kind of 
wild cat remarkable for ſtinking. 

_ PO/LEDAVIES, /. a ſort of coarſe cloth. 

POLE/MIC, POLE'MICAL, a. 
prindg, Gr. ] controverſial ; relating to diſpute. 

POLE/MIC, ,. a diſputant. 
.POLE'MOSCOPE, /. [ Thewe; and oxoniw, 
Gr.] in Optics, is a kind of crooked or ob- 
lique perſpective glaſs, contrived for ſeeing ob- 
jects that do not lie directly before the eye. 

PO'LESTAR, /. a ſtar near the pole, by 
which mariners compute their North latitude. 
Figuratively, any guide or direQor, 

LI'CE,. Cpron. pelesſs] .. [Fr. ] the regu- 
lation or government of a city or country, as 
far as it reſpects the inhabitants, 

PO'LICED, fpuleeſed} a. regulated or 
formed into a ſociety, 

PO/LICY, / [Twoxmiia, Gr.] the art of 
government as it reſpects foreign powers. Pru- 
dence in the management of affairs: a ſtrata- 
gem. A warrant for money in the publie funds. 

An inſtrument or paper ſigned by any ſingle 
perſon or company to indemnify from loſſes by 
ſea or fire. ho 
To POLIS H, v. a. polio, Lat.] to ſmooth 
by rubbing. To make elegant or well behaved, 
applied to manners. To make perſect, com- 

plete, or elegant. Neuterly, to anſwer to the 
act of poliſhing; to receive a gloſs. 
__PO'LISH, * a glofs made by rubbing. Ele- 

ince, applied to manners. . 

PO'LISHER, /. de perſon or inſtrument 

that makes ſmooth or gives a gloſs. 

POLITE, @. [politus, lat.] gloſſy; 
fmooth ; alſo neat, well-behaved, genteel. 

_ POLI'TELY, ad. in an elegant or well. 

bred manner. 

 -POLV/TENESS, , the quality of behaving 
with elegant complaiſance. 

' PO/LITIC, 4. [rer, Gr. ] civil; in 
this ſenſe political is generally uſed, excepting 
when we ſay the body politic. Prudent. Art- 
ful ; cunning. | 

POLI'TICAL, a. [wormig, Gr.] re- 

lating to the public adminiſtration of affairs. 
Cunning. | 

POLI'TICALLY, ad. with relation to 
public adminiſtration. Artfully ; politically. 

POLITICA'STER, /. a petty ignorant pre- 

tender to politics, 

POLITI CIAN, p9/i:iÞian] /. one {killed 
in government; or in the intereſt of the various 
fates of the world. One of artifice or deep 
contrivance. 


the pole. 
ws, Lat. | the extremity of the 


rox - | 


POL 


governing and well-regulating ſtates, tural Hiſtot 
PO'LITU RE, J. LFr.] the gloſs given 5 — ve 
the aCt of poliſhing. | | when cut into | 
PO'LITY, /. [ vodurtia, Gr.] a form of part with thoſe 
vernment ; a civil inſtitution, 60+ | complete animi 
POLL, [3 4 7 [polle, Belg.] the bead. PO'LYSCO 
| the back part of the head. A lift of perſons . WAG a multiplying e 
heads. A fiſh generally called a chubor chevin POLY'SPA 
| To POLL, [p31] v. a. to lop the tops of ſiſting of many 
trees. To pull off hair from the head ; i POLYSPE'R 
clip ſhort. To mow or crop. To lunder Gr. ] thoſe pla 
To take a lift or regiſter of perſons, bender more than four 
one's name in a liſt or regiſter at an election, and this vithou 
as bor RD, / | POLYSY'L 
» /- a tree lopped. A cli CAL, a. havin 
_ 0 _— ? cr POLYSY'LL 
. „J. fine powder or Gr. | a word co 
flowers. A kind of fine bran, oa J lörrs vi 
PO'LLER, [ p3/fer] ſ. a plunderer. One Or.] in Rhetor 
that enters his name as a voter at an election. | tive is often rex 
- PO'LLOCK, / a kind of fiſh. POLY'THE 
To POLLU'TE, v. a. polls, Lat.] to the penultima ] 
render unclean, in a religious ſenſe; to defile, belief of many 
To taint with guilt. To corrupt by ſome bal PO'MACE, 
mixture. of cyder preſſin 
POLLU'TION, / the act of profaning ary PO'MADE, 
holy thing or place by ſome indecency. The ointment. 
ſtate of being defiled, , _ PO'MANDE 
POLTRO'ON, /. a perſon who is afraid df ſweet ball. A | 
danger. A daftardly coward. POMA'TUM, 
PO'LY, [polium, Lat.] an herb, ale] an ointm 
PO LV, [road, N a prefix often ſound i having apples as 
compound words, fignifies many. | To POME, + 
POLYACOVU'STICK, a. any thing thi around head lik 
multiplies or magnifies ſounds. POMEGRA' 
POLYA'NTHOS, / Cd and de, Gr] . > fruit 
a plant. ſeeds with which 
POLYE'DRICAL, POLYE/DROUS, «. POMERA'N 


the circle of Up} 
tuchy, It is boy 
der, on the E. b 
dy the marche o 
dy the duchy « 
longs to the kin 
the Swedes. T 
penſated by the 

hounds in paſtur 
deal is tranſport! 
a fat country, « 
and foreſts, and | 
ticularly Stetin 7 


[ TrokueIpog, Gr.] having many ſides. 
POLY'GAMIST, /. one who has mort 
than one wife at once. | 
POLY'GAMY, /. [Toyapeic, Gr.] th 
ſtate of having more wives than one at once, 
PO'LYGLOT, a. LT, Gr. J ba. 
ing many languages. ; 
PO'LYGON, /. [rode and yl, Gi.) 4 
figure of many angles. 
PO'LYGRAM, / Cros and 55a, Ct. 
a figure conſiſting of a great number of lines. 
POLY/GRAPHY, [poly'grafy] / * 
and ypap), Gr.] the art of writing in everal 


unuſual manners or cyphers. * and 
POLY'LOGY, / Faroe and Me Gr.] tutom here of e 
talkativeneſs. | del in the fr 
POLY'MATHY,/. Cre and ee Gr.] e and Fart 
5 nces; allo Pere divides th 


the knowledge of many arts and ſcie 


POLITICS, J [7olitique, Fr.] the art of 


1 ith different ſubjects. neden and Pru 
"PC LY/PHONISM, [poly fortzn]/ RAT 
and S. Gr.] multiplicity of ſound. any, applied 
POLYPE'TALOUS, a, robe and mire) 1 
Gr. ] having many petals or flower leaves: 4 wy , 
PO!LYPOUS, 4. of the nature of a polyp! G * The 
having many feet or roots. 100 We ? 
PO'LYPUS, /. [motimer, Gr] any din —— 
with many roots or feet. In Medicine, 2 toug 8 0 PO'MME 
concretion of grumous 83 1 _ a * 
and arteries, A ſwelling in ant 


NC 
* —_ 


* 


POM 
igorv, an animal with many feet, 
oy near to a vegetable, which 
when cut into pieces, by growth ſupplies every 
part with thoſe members it wants to make it a 
lete animal. 2 
"POLYSCOPE, : vnde and c, Gr.] 
tiplying slals. a 
* POLY'SPAST; 1. [Gr. J a machine con- 
ine of many pullies. | 
1701 VPE KuOUs, 4. ¶ rode and oTipten, 
Gr.] thoſe plants are thus called which have 
| more than four ſeeds ſucceeding each flower, 
ind thi: vithout any certain order or number. 

POLYSY'LLABIC, POLYSYLLA'BI- 
CAL, a. having many ſyllables. 
POLYSY'LLABLE, /. rode and ovnaath, 
Gr. ] a word conſiſting of many ſyllables. 

POLYSY'NDETON, /, | moXuouderov, 
Gr.] in Rhetoric, a figure by which a copula- 

| tive is often repeated. 

POLY'THEISM, [by ſome accented on 
the penultima] J. [e and Gg, Gr. the 
belief of many gods. | 

PO'MACE, J. ¶ pomaceum, Lat.] the droſs 
ef cyder preſſings. * 

O MADE, , [pomado, Ital.] a fragrant 
ointment. 

PO'MANDER, / [ pemme d'ambre, Fr.] a 
ſweet ball. A perfumed ball, or powder. 

POMA'TUM, / | Lat. from pomum, Lat. an 

ple] an ointment ſo called from its formerly 
having 2pples as one of its ingredients. 

To POME, v. a. ¶ pommer, Fr.] to grow to 
around head like an apple. 

POMEGRA'NATE, . pamum, granatum, 
Lat.] a fruit ſo called from the grains of 
ſeeds with which it abounds. | 
POMERA'NIA, a province of Germany, in 

the circle of Upper Saxony, with the title of a 
tuchy, It is bounded on the N. by the Baltick 
der on the E. by Pruſſia and Poland, on the S. 
by the marche of Brandenburg, and on the W. 
by the duchy of Mecklenburg; one part be- 
lones to the king of Pruſſia, and the other to 
the Swedes. The air is pretty cold, but com- 
penſited by the fertility of the foil, which a- 
bounds in paſtures and corn, of which a great 
deal is tranſported into foreign countries. It is 
a flat country, containing many lakes, woods, 
znd foreſts, and has ſeveral good harbours, par- 
ticularly Stetin and Stralſund, about 250 miles 
in length, and 75 in breadth. They have a 
cutom here of eating all their fleſh after it is 
Cried in the ſmoke. It is divided into the 
Hither and Farther Pomerania, and the river 
Fere divides the territories of the kings of 
eden and Pruſſia in this duchy. 
POMI'FEROUS, a. [-pomifer, Lat.] in 
botany, applied to ſuch plants as bear a large 
fruit, covered with a thick, hard rind. 
3 EL, / | pomeau, Fr.] a round ball 
The knob that balances the blade 


# a (word, T 
13 he protuberant part of the 


To PO'MMEL, v. a. 
Witzate, To beat with 
bulty. To beat black 


[ pommeler, Fr. ] to 
any thing thick and 
and blue, To punch. 


P ON Z 
POMP, /. ¶ pompa, Lat. I ſplendor attendinj 
perſons in high life: Grandeur. A fple 
and oftentatious ion. 
PO'MPHOLYRX, [ pamfolyx] ,. a white, 
tight, and friable ſubſtanee aA cruſts on 
the domes of furnaces, and the covers of cru. 
cibles in which braſs is made. ] 
PO*'MPION, / | . Fr. Ja pumpkin, 
PO! MPON, POMPO'ON, /. [Fr.] — or- 
nament worn by ladies in the fore · part of their 


hair. 
PO/MPOUS, @. [ pomperx, Fr.] grand 
ſhowy ; ſplendid. hs 
PO' MPOUSNESS, /. magnificence ; ſplene 
deur ; ſhowineſs; oſtentatiouſneſs. 
POND, J a ſmall collection of ſtanding 
water. | | 
To PO'NDER, v. a. [ pordero, Lat. ] to weigh 
in the mind; to conſider. To think at muſe. 
PO'NDERABLE, «. [from fondero, Lat.] 
capable to be weighed; meaſurable by ſcales. 


PONDERA'TION, /. [from pondero, Lat.] 
the act of weighing. 


PONDERO'SITY, /. weight. The quality 
of being heavy. 

PO ND E RO US., 4a. [ porderoſus, Lat.] heavy, 
weighing much. Of importance or moment. 
Forcible or vehement. | 

PO'NDEROUSNESS, /. the quality of 
weighing much. | 

PO'NENT, a. [ ponente, Ital.] weſtern. 

PO/NIARD, /. [ poignard, Fr, ] a dagger or 
ſhort ſword. . 

To PO/NIARD, v. a. to ſtab with a peniard; 

PONK, /. a nocturnal ſpirit; a hag. 

PO'NTAGE, /, ¶ from pors, Lat. ] duty paid 
for the reparation of bridges. 

PO'/NTEFRACT, a town in the Weſt 
Riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Sa« 
turdays. It is a corporation, with handſome 
buildings, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. It had a very handſome caftle, which 
was demoliſhed in the civil wars. It is 19g 
miles N. by W. of London. . 
PO/NTIFF, . Pontifex, Lat.] a high 


prieſt or | 
'FICAL, a.' belonging to an high 


| 


PONTI 
prieſt, Belonging to the pope. Figurativeiyg 
ſplendid ; magnificent. Bridge-building, from 
pong, Lat. a bridge, and facio, Lat. to make, 
« By wonderous art—pontifical.” Par, Loft, 
Peculiar to Milton in the laſt ſenſe, and per- 


haps intended as a ſatyrical pun againſt popery. 
ONTI/FICAL, /. ¶ Pontificale, Lat.] # 


book of pontifical rites and ceremonies, 
PONTIFICATE, / [ por/ificatur, Lat. 
the office and dignity of a pope. 
vlog Pont and facie, Lat.] 
bridge-work ; - edifice of a bridge. , 
PO'NTIPOOL, a town of Monmouthſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is but a ſmall 
place, though noted for its iron-mills, and 
great manufacture of japanned mugs, and 
the like: It 18 146 miles W. by N. of 


London. 
[Fr.] 2 
Ut 


PO'NTON, PONTOON, /. 


floating bridge, made of two boats, plac 
| a 


POP 


diſtance. from each other, planked over, divided into 12 provincesy which are force, 


agether with the interval between them, with 

ratls on the ſides, and uſed in paſſing both 

horſes and cannon, &c. over a river, The 
ts uſed in making a floating bridge. 

, PONY, [perhaps from puny, or puiſue, Fr.] 

FS. a ſmall-horſe. 450 

* _ POOL, /, [.p#, Sax. ] a lake, or large col- 

lection of deep ny ftanding water. A reſer- 

dir of water ſupplied ſprings, and. diſ- 

2: the 4 by —— = 
* POOL, in Montgomeryſhire. See Wer cn 
OOL. 


8 6 


by a mayor, a ſenior bailiff, four other juſtices, 
and an indeterminate number of burgeſſes, and 


ſends two members to parliament. It is 10 have two thirds, of the votes, for fear 41 


miles W. by S. of London. 


- POOP, / [puppis, Lat.] the higheſt or up- cardinals were liable to be ſolicited to follag 
Ithe views of particular perſons, which cauſ 
- POOR, a. [ Pauper, Lat.] in want of money] the election to be put off 'S: a. long tink 


rmoſt part of a thip's hull or ſtern. 
P P 


or the neceſſaries of life. Applied to value, of 
ſmall worth, trifling. Mean, contemptible. 
Humble, or unimportant, applied to opinion. 


Mean, low, abject. A word of tenderneſs, (oon as the Pope is dead, the cardinals at 


implying a perſon or thing to be an object of 
gity and affection. ** My poor child. Wretch- 
ed. Unfit for any purpoſe. The pr, uſed 
collectively for the loweſt order of a commu- 
nity, who have neither riches, intereſt, nor 

wer. Barren or dry, applied to ſoil. Lean, 

rved, applied to animals. Without ſpirit, 
er {trength; applied to liquors. 

POOR'LY, ad. without money, intereſt, 

wer, or the neceilaries of life, With ſmall 
ueceſs, ftrength, worth, or importance, 
- POO'RNESS, /. want of money, power, 
interejt, gignity, or the neceſſaries of lite. 
Want of truittulneſs, applied to ſeil. _ 

.. FOCURSPIRITED, a. mean; cowardly. 
. POO'RSPIRITEDNESS, /. meannels; 
eowardice. | 

© POP, J a ſmall, ſmart, and quick found. 
To POP, v. a. to make a ſmall and quick 
found. To move or enter with a quick, ſud- 
den, and unexpefted motion. Actively, to 
put out or in lily or unexpectedly, To (hilt. 

POPE, / [papa, Lat. | the biſhop of Rome, 

who claims ſovereign power over all eccle- 
ſiaſtics and civil governors, as being the vice- 
gerent of God; the immediate. ſucceſſor of 
St. Peter; endowed with infallibility, and 
inveſted with the keys of heaven and hell. 
A fiſh, likewiſe called a ruffe, reſembling a 
perch in ſhape, but never grows bigger than a 
gudgeon. | 

- FOPE, the territories of, in Italy. It is 
eommonly called the territory of the church, 
and depends upon the holy ice, the Pope 
being lord both in ſpirituals and temporals, It 
is about 400 miles in length on the coaſt of 
the Adriatick Sea, from the kingdom of 
Naples, to the territory of Venice. It is more 
narrow from N. to S. being not above 89 

ites in breadth-from the gulph of Venice to 
he Tuſcan Sea; The Pope's territories are 


* 


ſters of ſtate in church affairs are di 
... POOLE, a ſea-port town of Dorſetſhire, being the number of the 70 diſciples | 
with a market on Mondays. It is governed Saviour. Theſe cardinals ele& the Þ 


: 


OT 


by the Appennine Mountains, ſome jef Barrigello. 


che E. and ſome to the W. of rote: Jed H \ = 
names are as follow : the Campagna di Rom hing * OM 
the provincia del Patrimoniv, the duch 1 POPE » : 
Caſtro, the province of Orvieto, the Peng Fe: 75 y 
the duchy of Speleto, the province of Sabi f ww 0 1 
che marche of Ancona, the duchy of Urbing ik 4 pope 
Romagna or Romandiola, the Bologneſe, and 0 PES. EVI 


the Ferrareſe. The Pope is à ſovereien 5. 
but not content with that, prafends u g 
vicar of Jeſus Chriſt upon earth. His mini. 


che thigh. ſur 
ned from its be 
hen pierced * 
th immediate 
PO'PGUN, a 
pred through, 
hemp or brow 
hildren,- 
PO'PINJAY, 
x wood-pecker. 
PO'PISH, a. bt 
PO/PLAR, / 
PO'PPY, /. 
reddiſh flower 


ples of our 


which election is determined by the plurality 
of voices zi but then he that is choſen mi 


ichiſm, Formerly: when.the Pope died, the 


but they have now remedied this incouvei 
ence, and have built a palace for that pu 


: mong corn. 
pole, called the Conclave. : Therefore, # POPULACE 

toon 'ope .] the vulgar « 
obliged to repair thither immediately, ande PO'PULAR, 


continue ſhut'up till they have choſen another 
The election ot the new Pope is immediate 
tollowed by his coronation ; and this ceremaiy 
is perſor med in the Lateran church, when 
they put a triple crown on his head, Li 


of the loweſt e 
d the capacity of 
xy or pleaſing te 
your of the pe 
mong the popul 


provinces which depend on the holy fee in POPULA'RI 
governed by legates; but, beſides the 12 aboꝶ geloved by the p 
mentioned, there is one at Avignon in Frang PO'PULARI 
and another at Benevento in the kingdom @ ccording to val, 
Naples. There are- few countries where tit TzPO'PULA” 
Pope has not ambafſadors, who are cid o breed or incre 
Nuncios; there is generally one at Vienm, POPULA'TI 
Paris, Liſbon, Madrid, Warſaw, Swillerlah ith reſpe& to t 
Venice, Bruſſels, and Cologne; and dhe POPULO'S] 
nancios are cardinals. They have the titled ein people, 

Legates a Latere. The title given to the Pop PO'PULOU: 
is His Holineſs, and the cardinals have tid ing in people; 
of Eminence. All the ecclefaſtics, and al PO'PULOUS 
the religious orders who proteſs the Roma pounding in peo 
catholic religion, are under the Pope; and FPO RCELA 
every one of theſe orders has its general be derived from 


materials of por 
by the Europeat 
109 years ] chin 
of a middle nat 


An herb, 


Rome, by whom the Pope 1s acquainted with 
every thing that paſſes in the world As there 
is ſcarce a religious houſe that has not a great 
revenue than they ſpend, and as they are all ds. 
firous of ſupporting the Pope's authority, 


may readily judge that he never wants moneſ PORCH, /. 
It has been computed, that the common rev f pillars befo 
nue which the Pope receives, amounts to 7 vered walk. 

twenty millions ſterling. However, 1615 diff. PO RCU PIN 


in Zoology, a 
guills, 

PORE, ,. 

_ 957 7 
in the (kin - L 
interſtices bet; 
which conſtitut 


cult to know what he receives beſides this 
from the benefices which he confers, the di- 
nities, to which he nominates, the firit = 
the diſpenſations, the indulgencies. the * 
fications, and many other things of Us k" 

The Roman Catholie religion is the only 07 


allowed throughout the Pope's eee — Tn PORE, 
Pope's g vards.confilt of Swils, n k 50 irg 1. 
and robuit, The ſoldiers who patrole 3 Ui — 
the city every night are called — cif 4 near. ſig 


| 


POR 


rated e Barrigello. The Pope's relations are. 
8 i 4 * Reer and the cuſtom of en- 
her king them is called Nepotiſm. 

oma, O PEDOM, 7 [ pope and dom, Sax. ] the 
* of kee or dignity ok A . | g : 
dino, dh vp 7. 2 of worſhip, in 
_ dich the pope is acknowledged the head of 
hi 

4 10 PES. EVE, , the gland in, the middle 
nds, E the thigh. ſurrounded with fat; perhaps ſo 

e the led from its being as tender as the eye, and 
mini. den pierced with any inſtrument, attended 
inal + immediate death. : 

f our PO'PGUN, a gun made of a piece of wood 
Pope red through, which is charged with pellets p 
rality f hemp or brown paper, and played with by 


hildren,. 

PO'PINJAY, / [popegay, Belg. ] a parrot, 
x wood-pecker. A trifling top. 

PO/PISH, a. belonging to the pope, or popery. 
PO/PLAR, /. | populus, Lat. I a. tree. 
PO'PPY, /. [popig, Sax. ] a plant, with 
reddiſh flower, which grows in the fields 


- Pub mong corn. 

e # PO/PULACE, PO'PULACY, /. [ populace, 
Is u. r.] the vulgar or loweſt rank of people. 

and PO'PULAR, a. [ popularis, Lat. | vulgar, 
other, of the lowelt order, applied to rank. Suited 


liately 
many 
u hen 


d the capacity of the common people. Beloved 
x, or pleaſing to, the 8 Studious of the 
your of the people. revailing or raging 
mong the populace. 

POPULA'RITY, / the quality of being 
geloved by the people. 

PO'PULARLY, ad. in a popular manner, 
ecording to vulgar conception. 

T5zPO'PULATE, v. x. from populus, Lat.] 
o breed or increaſe people. 

POPULA'TION, /. the ſtate of a country, 
ith reſpect to the number of its inhabitants. 
PUPULO'SITY, /. the quality of abound- 


gin people. 
> Pa PO'PULOUS, a. [populoſus, Lat. ] abound- 
= log in people; well inhabited. 
nd 1 


PUPULOUSNESS, /. the quality of a- 
pounding in people, 

PORCELAIN, /. C porcelaine, Fr, ſaid to 
be derived from four cert annees ; becaule the 
materials of porcelain were farmerly believed 
by the Europeans to be matured under ground 


| 109 years ] china or china ware; a compoſition 
ll de * 2 middle nature, between earth and glaſs. 
. ve An herb. 
oney. 0 3 2 Lat. ] a roof ſupported 
reve- f Pillars before a door. 
abort vered walk. ö 7 | " Weyl 1 50 
=  PO'RCUPINE, / Por eſpine, or epic, Fr.] 
1 n Zoology, a creature armed with ſpines or 
: di- guills. ; 
1 8 J | r6go;, Gr. I a paſſage or aperture 
* in tne kin ; any narrow paſſage. The ſmall 
kin erſtices between the particles of matter 
y on which conſtitute bodies. 
= To PORE, v. . [ from T75pog, Gr. ] to look 
J *. at 0 _ intenſeneſs. 
oug EBLIND, a [ commonly writ 
: 14, Written par- 
am blind] dear. ſignted; ſhort Gghted. n 


COR. 
_ PO'RINESS, J. the quality of abounding 
in pores, 62 tne 
 PORTI'STIC MzTxrop, /. In Mathema- 
tics, is that which determines when, by what 
means, and how many different ways, a prob- 
lem may be ſolved. 

PORK, [pork |/.[porcus, Lat.] ſwineꝰs fleſk, 

'PO'RKER, J. a full grown hog. A pig. 

PO'RKET, J a young hog. 

PO'RK LING, /. a young pig. 

PO'RLOCK, a town in Somerſetſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays. It is 44 miles N. 
by W. of Dulverton, and 167 W. of London, 

PORO'SITY, J. the quality of having 
ores. 

PO/ROUS, 4. [foreux, Fr. ] having ſmall 
apertures or interſtices between the particles, 

PO'ROUSNESS, /. the quality of having 

ores. Hop 
g PO'RPHYRE, PORPHYRY, [2 fyry] /c 
rep, Gr. ] a kind of marble of a brown 
or red colour, frequently interſperſed with 
white ſpots. 

PO'RPOISE, PO!RPUS, /. [Perc poifſers 
Fr. | the ſea-hog. 

ORRA'CEOUS," a, [porraceus, Lat.] 
greeniſh. 

PORRE'CTION, /. [porre&io, Lat.] the 
act of ſtretching forth. 

PO/RRI DGE, /. [more properly perrage ; 
Porrata, low Lat. from porrum, Lat. a leek] 
broth or liquor made by boiling meat in water, 
withaleeks and other herbs. 

PO'RRINGER, /. [ from porridge | a veſſel. 
in which broth is eaten. Uſed for a head dreſs 
in Shakeſpear's time, from its reſembling a 
porringer ; in the ſame manner as a frencher 
or trencher<cap is ſo called at Oxford, &c. from 
irs reſembling a trencher. 

PORT, /. ¶ Portut, Lat. ] a harbour or ſafe 
ſtation for ſhips. A gate, from porta, Lat. 
An aperture in a ſhip, through which the gung 
are put out, Carriage or behaviour, from _ 
portte, Fr, A kind of wine, ſo called from 
Oporto. The 0 is uſually pron. long, in this 
word and its following derivatives. 


To PORT, v. 4. [ porto, Lat. porter, Fr.] 


- 


to carry in form. = 
„ a. [fortabilis, Lat.] that 
dured. 
carriage. A port- hole. 
1 The 
arch under which a gate opens. | 
port; B | 
PO'RTATIVE, a. [portatif, 
Fg 
teeoulifſe, Fr. from porta clauſa, Lat.] a ma- 
To PORTCU'LLIS, v. a. to bar or ſhut up. 


PO'RTABLE 
which may be carried; ſuch as may be en- 
PO'RTABLENESS, /. the quality of being 
portable. 7 
PO'RTAGE, /. [portage, Fr. ] the price of 
PO'RTAL, /. { portail, Fr.] a gate. 
PO'RTANCE, / [from porter, Fr. ] mien 3 
Bameanor. | „ 
kr] that 
may be carried from place to place. Sp ad, 
ORTCU'LLIS, PORTCLUSE, / [per- 
chine like a harrow, hung over the gate of a 
city, to let down to keep an enemy out. | 
| . PO'RTED, a, [ort6, Fr. ] borne in a cer- 
30 ” | tain 


8 


— 


POR 
tain regular or ſolemn manner. | 
To PORTE'ND, v. as [.portendo, Lat.] to 
for ſhow or betoken. | 
PORTE'NSION, / the act of foretokening. 
PORTE/NT, /. [portertum, Lat. ] an omen 
or prodigy, foreſhowing ſomething ill. 
 PORTE'NTOUS, a. f porterto/xs, Lat.] be- 
tokening ſomething ill. 


PO'RTER, /. Portier, Fr.] one that has 


the charge of a gate. One who carries bur- 
thens, from porto, Lat. to carry, A kind of 
liquor much uted' in London, fo called, be- 
cauſe drank chiefly by porters, &c. 

PO'RTERAGE, /. money paid or due to a 
por:er for carrying. ; 


_ PO'RTGLAVE, / [ porter, Fr. and glave, 


\ Frſe } a ſword- bearer. 


PO'RT-GREVE, or PO'RFT-GRAVE, /. 
was jormerly the principal magittrate of ma- 
ritime towns. The chief magiſtrate of Lon- 


don was anciently called by this name; till Ri- 


chard I. cauſed the city to be governed by two 
bailiffs ; ſoon after which king John granted 
the city a mayor. 

PO'RTICO, /. [porticus, Lat.] a covered 
walk, whoſe roof is ſupported by pillars, 

PO'RTION, D parſbon | J fortic, Lat.] a 
part; a part aligned a perſon; a dividend. 
A fortune given to a child, or paid at, betore, 
or after marriage. FO 
+ To PORTION, v. 4. to divide among ſe- 
veral., To en low with a fortune. 

PO/RTLIONER, /. one that divides. | 
 PO\/RTLAND, a peninfula in Dorſetſhire, 
which is of great ſtrength both by nature and 
art, being ſurrounded with inacceſſible rocks, 
except at the landing place, where there is a 
ſtrong cattle called Portland Caſtle, built b 
king Henry VIII. There is but one 8 
in the iſland, and that ſtands fo near the fea, 
that it is often in danger from it. But this pen- 
inſula is chiefly noted for the free-ftone 
which is got here, and greatly employed in 
London for building the fineſt ſtructures, and 
particularly St. Paul's church was built there- 
with. 

PO'RTLINESS, /. dignity of mien or air. 

PO'RTLY, a. of noble mien or air, 
Bulky. | | | 
- PO'RTMAN, / an inhabitant or burgeſs, 
as thoſe of the cingue-ports. | 
* PORTMA'N CEAU,"Tpirtmants] J. ¶ porte- 
wanteau, Fr. ] a cheſt or kind of bag, in Which 
tloaths are carried. 


_ PO'RTRAIT, / [ gcurtrait, Fr.] a picture K 


drawn from the: life. 


To PO RTRZATT, v. a. [ pourtraire, Fr. ]. 


© draw from the life. Portray is moſt proper. 
. PO'RTRAITURE, /: [ pourtraiture, Fr.] a 
picture or reſemblance drawn from the life. 
To PORTRA'Y, v. 4. [fourtraire, Fr. ] to 
paint, or adorn with pictures. To! 
PORTSMOUTH, a ſea-port town of Hamp- 
hire, with two markets, on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays. It is one of the moſt ſecure and 
capacious harbours in Englund, being defended: 
hy a numerous artillery, beth on the ſea and | 


e 
land ſide, and has very good fortifications 4 


great patt of the royal navy is built here ; herd 


are {ome of the fineſt docks, yards, and n. 
zines of naval ſtores, in Eutope, It is e 


by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and b 

ſends two members to n 

miles S. W. of London, 72 
PORTUGAL, the moſt weſtern ed 

of Europe, about 310 miles i _ 


a n length, 
150 in breadth. It is bounded on = . 8 
S. by the ocean, 


. and on the E. and N. by 
Spain. Though Spain and Portugal are in the 
ſame climate, yet the air of the latter is much 
more temperate than that of the former, an x, 
count of the neighbourhood of the fea. cm 
is not very plentiful in chis country, beczuſ 
the inhabitants are not much addicted to huf, 
bandry; for this reaſon they import Indi 
corn from Africa, which is made uſe of by the 
peaſants inſtead of wheat, There are a gry 
number of barren mountains, and yet ther 
have plenty of olives, vineyards, oranges, uf 
lemons, -as alfo nuts, almonds; figs, and raifn 
They have ſome horned cattle, whoſe fleh 
generally lean and dry, The principal rin 
are, the Tagus, the Duero or Douro, the Cu 
diana, the Miho, and the Munda or Mondey, 
Portugal is divid:d into fix provinces, namelj, 
two in the middle, called Eftramadura al 
Deira; two on the N. which are Entre Minly 
© Douro and Tralos- Montes; alſo two on the 
S. called Alentego and Algaw, The principt 
buſinets of the Portugueſe is trade. The g. 
vernment is monarchial; but the authoth 
of the king is bounded by the fundament 
laws ot the kingdom, for he cannot raiſe uy 
more taxes than were ſettled in 1674, nor at 
he appoint a ſucceſſor when there is any failur 
in the royal line, No other religion is allovel 
here but the Roman Catholic, In 1385 
there was a failure in the royal line, an 
Philip II. of Spain, got poſſeſſion of tit 
throne ; in 1640 there was a revolution, ank 
ohn duke of Braganza obtained the crow 
whoſe deſcendants have enjoyed it ſince Lila 
is the capital. . 8 ; 
PO'RY, a. full of pores. 5 
To POS E, [ poxe} .. a. [from poſe, amel 
word, ſignifying heavineſs or ſtupe faction, 4 
perplex or confound with a difficulty. 
PO'SER, /. [ Poxer] one that puzzles with 
difficulties. 
© PO'SITED, [pixited} a. [prfuun, Nat] 
laced. | | . 
POSI'TION, LSS] a. I piſii, la 
the ſtate of being placed; ſituation. A my 
ple laid down. In Grammar, the 1 
being placed before two confonants, of 2 doud! 
conſonant. | | 
| POSI TIONAL, Cres eee a. reſpe 
ofition. _ 
PF POSITIVE, we in this word and i 
following derivatives is pron. likes; * ys 
tive, pizitively, c.] 4. [ puftivin, la 28 
pable of being affirmed ; real; abſeſute. 5 
matical; ſtubborn in opin ton. ! 
* appointment. Certain; f. 


| POSITIVE] 
pO'SITIVE] 
dence in optn'or 
POSITE VIII 
neſs in opinion. 


PO'SITURE 


per in which at 


PO'SNET, 7 
daſon or porring 
POSSE, NJ 
ſe comitatus, I 
F PO/SSE CON 
es the power of 
Eance of all th 
dbourers, ſerva- 
tthers within th: 
f 1.5, except wo! 
ich as are deere 
gone when ſome 
kept upon a fo! 
reſcue uſed cont? 
popolition to the 
To POSSE'SS 
Its following der 
| bade, poxeſſ 
) have a5 an ov 
ally. To feiz 
pf or command 
he thing poſſei 
ud. To have 
pirit, To affec 
POSSE'SSIO) 
having in one's | 
njoved by a per 
POSSE'SSI V 
y, in Grammar, 
ofſetſion of, or 1 
POSSE/SSOK 
ot proprietot 
s hands, 
POSSET, . 
1th treacle, wi 
To PO'SSET 
zun wine, treac 
POSSIBI' LIT 
vality of being 
bower. 
PO'SSIBLE, 
lower to be dor 
ature of things 
POSSIBLY, 
vitine ; perhap 
POST, 125 
enzer; one emp 
wick and expe 
btuation, ot 
Place or office. 
m pig, Lat. 
To POST, . 
rave! with {pee 
N Aiſerace. Te 
d Commerce, t 
proper ſides in a 
O STAGE, 
ay of letters, 


12% 


PO'ST-BOY 


ie actualneſs. Conti- | and date| to date later or after the real time. 
= ab e bee Lei and dilnulan, 
4 — Pp > ſtubb Lat.] after the flood. | 

'VITY, / confidence; ſtubborn- a x 8 i 
* 5 A th word. ; . - O wht ws; Loher] J. a courier; or one 
POSITURE, [. peſitura, Lat. | the man- lent in halte. | | ; 
* AS n 5 e 9 8 Cha) 9 
| y Tom Saflinet, Fr.] a little | placed alter; following. Backwards, In the 
1 rome ov oe ; plural, ufed for the hinder parts. : 
50 88K, /. Lat.] an armed power; from POSTERIO'RITY, /. | poſteriorite, Fr.] 
7 as, Lat. the power of a ſhire. the ſtate ot being after, in the order of time. 

F *Þ0/SSE COMITA/TUS, J in Law, ſigni- POSTE/RITY, / [peferitas, Lat.] thoſe 
es the power of the county, or the aid and af. | that — born or live after. Deſcendants. 
E+:nce of all the knights, gentlemen, yeomen, PO'STERN, /. [ pofterne, Fr.] a ſmall or 
d-hourers, ſervants, apprentices, &c. and all nafrow gate — door. | 
hers within the county that are above the age POSTEXI STENCE, ſ. future exiſtence. 
f 1.5, except women, eccleſiaſtical perfons, and POSTHA'STE, , hurry, or the haſte of A 
lch as are decrepit and infirm. This is to be poſt-boy. 


1e hen fome riot is committed, a poſſeſſion P iy wie "It J. an office where letters 
et upon a forcible entry, or any force of are taken in- 
wer | = wed contrary to the king's writ, or in PO'STHUMOUS, a. [poſthumus, Lat.] 


noofition to the execution of juſtice. done, or publiſhed after one's death. 


Its following derivatives has To off 25 = io nk L. /. | p2/filla, Lat.] gloſs; margis 
„ pr, boxe for, &c. | v. a, Plus, Lat.] nal no uw} 5 ; 
{as 3 3 enjoy 2 occupy AC- To PO STIL, V. 4. [from the noun ] to 
ally. To feize or obtain. To give poſſeſſion gloſs ; to illuſtrate with marginal notes. 

pf or command of any thing, with of before POSTVLLER, J. one who gloſles or illuſ- 
gde thing poſſelſed. To fill with ſomething trates with marginal notes. 

but, To hive power over, as an unclean POSTPFLLION, /. ¶ peſtillon, Fr. ] one who 


nein POSSE'SSLON, C pozeſb3z] I. the ſtate of a coach, in order to guide them. | 
- having in one's hands or power, The thing POSTLIMI'NIOUS, a. [ pofliminium; Lat. ], 
bart njoved by a perſon. | done or contrived afterwards. 99 
ny POSSE'SSL VE, a. having poſſeſſion. Plural - POSTMA/STER-GE/NERAL, /. he who 
ſe wy y, in Grammar, Adjectives which ſignify the preſides over the-poſts or letter-carriers. 

* pofſedion of, or inheritance in ſome thing. POSTMERT'DIAN, a. [ poſtmeridianusy 


POSSE/SSOR, J. [ p+/efer, Lat.] an own- Lat. | being in the afternoon. 


let or proprietor; one that has any thing in 'ST-OFFICE, /. (pa and office] an 
1585 . | office where letters are delivered to the poſt ; 

17 50 SS ET, V ¶ poſta, Lat.] milk curdled a poſt-houſe. | 

\ x 1th treacle, wine, or any acid. To POSTPO'NE, v. a. ¶Peſipeno, Lat. I to 

* To PO SS ET, v. a. to turn or curdle milk | put off or delay. 

e, rreacie, or acids. POSTRI'DUAN, @. [from poftridie, Lat.] 
f POSSIBI'LITY, / | p:fihilite, Fr.] the done the next day after. BF 


juality of being to be done by the exertion of | POSTSCRIPT, J. [ poft and ſeriptum, Lat. ] 

lower. ' [a part added to, or written after the letter. 
PO'SSIBLE, a. [ poſſibilis, Lat.] having the} To PO'STULATE, v. a. [ paſtulo, Lat.] to 

wer to be done. Not inconſiſtent with the beg or afſume as true, without proof. 

ature of things. | PO'STULATE, /. [poftulatum, Lat.] a 
P'SSIBLY, ad. to be done by any power poſition aſſumed without proof. 

tilting ; perhaps, PO'STULATION, A the act of aſſuming 
POST, [p3f] Y. poſte, Fr.] a haſty meſ- as true, without proof. ä | 

eder; one emploged in carrying letters. A PO'STULATORY, a, aſſuming without 


La. ; 
bs! juck and exped us manner of travelling. | Proof. 
a G4 btuation, or ſeat. A military ſtation. {\ PO'STURE, /. [ peſture, Fr. ] place, or fi- 


To POST, 3] v. mn. [ poſter, Fr. ] to ſtate or difpoſition. 


* 


 diſerace, To place or fix, from pofter, Fr. | without proof. 
a Commerce, to enter the articles on their | PO'STUREMASTER, / one who ſur- 
proper ſides in a ledger. 5 | 
O STAC E, / money paid for the car- of his body. 
+ ot letters, or any thing conveyed by Ke POSY, [ Pay] 2 [ contraQted from poeſy] 
| To | the motto of a ring. A bunch of flowers. 

Sr. BOW, /. one that carries letters. POT, /. [ pot, Fr. ] a veſſel in which meat is 

3D 2 N boiled. 


POSITIVELY, ad. abſolutely; certainly. To PO/ST-DATE, v. a. pelt, Lat. after, 


ro POSSE'SS, [ the firſt in this word and PO'STICK, a. [ pofticus, Lat.] backward, 


dirt. To affect by inteſtine power. rides on the firſt pair of fix horſes belonging to 


"lace or office, A piece of timber ſet up erect, | tuation. The manner in which the parts of 
om poſtis, Lat. the human body are placed. Figuratively, 


wel with ſpeed. Actively, to fix on a poſt | POSTULA'TUM, F. a poſition aſſumed 


priſes by uncommon attitudes or contortions - 
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POT 
boiled. A veſſel, &c, to kold drink, or infuſe 
tea in. A veſſel to make urine in. Togo 10 
po, implies to be deſtroyed or devoured.. 
To POT, v. 4. to preſerve in pots; to in- 
cloſe in pots. | 
PO'TABLE, 
- Kit for drinking ; ſuch as may be drank. 
PO'TASH, /. [porafſe, Fr.] an impure, fix- 
ed, alcaline ſalt, made by burning vegetables. 
| POTA'TION, / [ potatio, Lat.] draught; 
drinking bout. 
POTATO, . [pstado, Span. ] an eſeulent 


root. 
- - POTBE'/LLIED, 2. having a belly fwell- 
ing out like a pot. | 15 
POTBE'LLY, / a ſwolling belly. 
To POTCH, v. 4. to thruſt; to puſh. 
From pocher, Fr, to poach; to boil lightly, 
. PO'TENCY, 7. LPotentiu, Lat. J. power; 
efficacy; ſtrength. 
POTENT, a. [poters, Lat.] powerful ; 
ſtrong. Having great authority, 
_ PO\TENTATE, /. [ potentat, Fe. ] a prince; 
or one enjoying ſovereign power. 
POTENTIAL, | poten/bial} a. [fotencicl, 
Fr. potentialis, e uit ea only in poſſi- 
dility, not in act. Efficacious, powerful. In 
Grammar, applied to that mood which denotes 
the poſſibility of doing a thing. | 
POTENTIA'LITY, { porenſhid/iry] PO- 
TE'NTIALNESS.,. [ patenſbialneſs] /. poſli- 
bility. us 32 
| POTENTIALLY, [ porenſhially] ad. in 
power or poſſibility, oppoſed to actually or po- 
Inefficacy, oppoſed to actualneſs. 
PO'TENTLY, ad. powerfully. ; 
- PO'TGUN, / {corrupted from popgun |] a 
n which makes a ſmall ſmart noile. 
. POTHA'NGER, /. a hook or branch on 
_which a pot is hung over the fire. 
PO'THECARY, / a corruption ef Aro- 
THECARY- 8 
PO'THER, / a buſtle, tumult, or hurry. 
To PO'THER, v. a. to make a buſtling 
and ineffeQual attempt. 
PO'THERB, / an herb fit for the pot. 
PO'THOOK, / hooks to faſten pots or 
kettles. Alſo ill-formed, or ſcrawling letters 
or characters. | 
. PO'TION, [p6/ben] /. [paris, Lat.] a 
draught of phyſic. 
P 'TSHERD, J. a fragment of a broken 


por. 
PO'TTAGE, /. [ po:age, Fr.] broth, or any 
thing boiled for food. 
PO/TTER, fe. [potier, Fr.] a maker of 
earthen ware. | 


PO'TTER's-ORE, /. an ore very eaſily 
vitrified, and uſed by potters in glazing their 
veſſels. | 

PO/TTING, / drinking. 458 

PO TTLE, / [from Stile] a liquid meaſure 
containing four pints. | | 

PO'TTON, a town of Bedfordſhire, with 
a market on Saturdays, It is 48 miles N. by 
W. of London, . 


ceſſive drinking. 


table] a. ¶ potabilit, Lat.]. 


that need ſeems leſs prefiing than neceſſity, 


[denominated from a certain number of pounds; | 


Pow 


POUCH, / [poche, kr. x | 
pocket. | Figuratively, the U iy bs 
4 = ann v. a. of in the pocket. To 

wallow. To pout, or hang d 

PO'VERTY, I want of mom” 


a rented duſt u 
| To POW'DE 
ound ſmall. 7 
or grey duſt. 1 
Neuterly, to ce 
tumultuous man 


money or neceſ. 'DER-] 
ſaries. Meanne 8, or want of 8 3 i 
plied to ſtile, Synox, Poverty is that fity. 1 0 DER. 
ation of fortune, oppoſed to riches, in whioh he ingredients 
we are deprived of the conveniences of lie 10 Id 
Indigence is a degree lower, where we wa W % DER. 
the neceſſaries; and is oppoſed to ſuper ful in which the gu! 
Want ſeems rather to arrive by accident, im. 3 FOWDERI! 
plies a ſcarcity of proviſion, rather than a lack meat is ſalted. 
of money; and. is oppoſed to abundance, WW pOW/DERY 
Need and Neceſjity relate leſs to the fituwic friable 

of life, than the other three words, but md: POWER, /. 


to the relief we expect, or the 'remedy we 


nence, or domi 
ſeek ; with this difference between the tuo fence, or domi 


The moving f 
firength, A facu 
er the right of g 
inveſted with co! 
or ſpiritual bein 
In Low langua 
quantity 3 as, 


- POULT, /, [ poulet, Fr.] a young chickg 

or turkey. | | 
POU'LTERER, / one who ſells fow!;, 
POU/LTICE, POU'LTIVE, / aſotns 

dicine, applied to aſſuage a ſwelling or inflne 


mation. Poultives allay pains.” Temple, S»x0n., Powe 
POU'LTON, a town of Lancaſhire, wit The {ubordina 
a market on Mondays, ſeated on the river fill, la the word 7 


near the Wiro, and the market is good for 
corn and other proviſions. It is 2g1 miles N. 
N, W. of London. 


energy to make 
civil or politic a 
ties with it an i. 


; * LTRY,/. [from poulet, Fr.] dome POW'ERFU 
owls. o or authority, | 
. POUNCE, /. Ponente, Ital.] the claw u | POWERFU 
talons of a bird of prey, The powder of gun tion, or might! 
ſandarach, uſed to prevent paper from ſinking POW/ERFU 

To POUNCE, v. a. | pongonare, Ital.] u poſe iTed with fo 
pierce or make holes, To pour or ſpriaki POW'ERLE; 
through holes. To ſeize with the talons, te or produce 

POU'NCED, a. furniſhed with claws d POX, , the 
talons; ws PRA'CTICA 

POUND, /. | pondo, Lat. Ja weight conſiſting pable of being pr 
of twelve ounces in Troy, and fixteen ouncts PRA'/CTIC a 
in Avoirdupoiſe weight. A ſum confiſting ol u ay he perfor 
twenty ſhillings ſterling. An incloſure or PRA'CTICA 
priſon ia which ſtrayed beaſts are confined, lating to action, 


' PRA'CTIC 4 
to action; by p 


from pindan, Sax. | 
To POUND, v. a. to beat to pieces with 


peſtle. To ſhut up or confine ſtrayed cattle, | PRA(CTICA 
POU'NDAGE, Va certain ſumdedudtedtron ine the ſubject o 
every pound ſterling. A payment or tax rated PRACTICE 


according to the Weight of the commodity. 
POU/NDER, J. ¶ pzndre, Sax. ] the name© 
a heavy large pear. Any perſon or other thing 


of done any. this 
acquired by freq 
ance, or action 
The exerciſe of 
of medicine. 
PRA'CTICK 
tation; not x 
ful. 
To PRA'CT 


ſhould be remar! 


hence a ten 1. i 
To POUR, v. a. to let liquor out of 3 veſſel. 
To let out or give vent to. Neuterly, to flow 
in ſtreams. 4 ruſh tumultuoully. 
POU'RER, , one that pours. 
POUT, /. a kind of fiſh: a 
kind of bird, 
- To POUT, v. . [bouter, Fr. vine 
or expreſs diſcontent by thruſting out f 
T be prominent. | | 
10 DER“ . ¶ pandre, Fr. 3 or any 
a 1 


cod fiſh, A 


me habit o 
Pihon, Net 


A ſcented 


POT-VA'LIANT, a, made daring by ex- | 


| 


/ der 
thing beat into Imall particles, Core. 


x 
13 


f PRA 
| | uſed for the hair. | 
A DER v. 4. to reduce to duſt, or 
and ſmall. To ſprinkfe the hair with white 
[ rey duſt. To ſalt, or ſprinkle with falt. 
ery, to come or attack in a violent and 
tumultuous manner, uſed with upon. i 
komen . a horn caſe in 
der is kept for guns. 4 ; 
e DER-MILL, ſ. the mill in which 
the ingredients for gunpowder are ground and 


__ DER-ROOM, Om part of a ſhip, 
za which the gunpowder is kept. : 

i RW DERING-TUB, J. a tub in which 
t is ſalted. 
OWD ERV, a. ¶ Poudreux, Fr. ] duſty; 

ſruble. : : 

POWER, A. [pouvoir, Fr.] command; in- 
fence, or dominion. Ability; force. Strength. 
The moving force of an engine. Natural 
frength, A faculty of the mind. Government, 
or the right of governing. A ſovereign, or one 
inveſted with command or dominion. A divine 
or ſpiritual being. An army, or military force. 


Mts In Low language, a great number, or large 
lane quantity ; as, „4 power of good things." 
ple, Sr vo. Power includes a particular relation 
vith to the ſubordinate execution of ſuperior orders. 


la the word Authority we find a ſufficient 
civil or politic adminiſtration. Dominion car- 
rits with it an idea of empire. 

POWERFUL, a. inveſted with command 
or authority. Efficacious ; fofcible. 


aw if * POW'ERFULLY, ad. in a forcible, effica- 
f gun tious, or mighty manner. 

king, POW/ERFULNESS, /. the quality of being 
1.0 roſſeſſed with force, efficacy, or might. 


POW'ERLESS, a. weak, or unable to 

force or produce an effect. 
POX, / the venereal diſeaſe. ' 
PRA'CTICABLE, a. Fpracticable, Fr.] ca- 

pidle »f being practiſed, performed, or aſſailed. 


w$ OT 


ſiſting 


punts PRA'CTICABLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
ing ol „may he performed. 
re 0 PRA'CTICAL, a. [prafticus, Lat.] re- 


fined, lzting to action, oppoſed to ſ peculative. 


" PRA'CTICALLY, ad. ina manner relating 


energy to make us perceive a right, either of 


PRA 


ſecretly, To exerciſe any profeſſion. To 
try 


artifices. To uſe medical methods, _ 
PRA'CTISER, /. one that practiſes. 
PRACTITIONER, Prader] ſ. one 
engaged in the exerciſe of any art or profei- 
fion. One that uſes tricks or ſtratagems. 
PR/AECO'GNITA, J. [ Lat. ] things known 
before in order to underſtand ſomething elſe. 
PRAGMA'TIC, PRAGMA/TICAL, a. 
[mpiypare, Gr.] meddling ; impertinently 
buſy; performing or doing without either 
being aſked or welcome. * 
PRAG MA TICALNESS, / the quality of 
being pragmatical. | ; : 
PRAGUE, Prag]ahandſome, large, famous 
town or city in Germany, and capital of the 
kingdom of Bohemia. It comprehends three 
towns, namely, the Old, the New, and the 
Little Town, and is about 15 miles in cir- 
cumference. It is built upon ſeven mountains, 
from the top of which there is a very fine 
proſpect, and contains a great number of houſ- 
es and inhabitants, inſomuch that it can ſend 
50,000 men into the field, without meddling 
with artificers, or perceive any great loſs of 
them. There are above an hundred churches, 
and as many palaces. The river Moldaw, or 
Muldaw, runs through the town, and ſepa» 
rates the Old from the New. Prague, the 
capital of the kingdom of Bohemia in Germa- 
ny, has been often taken and plundered, the 
beſiegers bombs have alſo greatly damaged 
its ſtructures. The laſt time but one this 
happened, namely, in 1744, the king of Pruſ- 
fra had almoſt battered down the town in fix x; 
days open trenches, after which the place ſuc. al 
rendered to him, But in his attempt upon it 
in 1758, after fitting down for a ſhort time 
before it, he was obliged to raiſe the fiege, a 
conſiderable reinforcement having been thrown 
into the place. It is 75 miles S. E. of Dreſ- 
den, 158 S. E. of Berlin, and 135 N. E. of 
Vienna. Lon. 14. 45. E. Lat. 30. 6. N. 
PRAISE, Tora] . [ preiſæ, Teut.] an 
acknowledgement made of the excellency or 
perfection of any perſon or action. Fame, re- 
nown, glory. A tribute of gratitude, A 
ground or reaſon for commendation. | 
To PRAISE, [praize] v. a. to commend, 
celebrate, applaud, or diſplay the excellencies 
or merit of any perſon or thing. To attribute 
honour and excellency in worſhip. Sy.xON, 
We extel a perſon, to procure him the eſteem 
of others, or raiſe his reputation; we praiſe 
him, to teſtify the eſteem we have for him, or 
to applaud him, | 
PRAI/SER, [ pralxer] /. one that applauds 
or commends. : 
PRAISEWO'RTHY, [ praizewirthy] a. 
deſerving commendation, honour, or praiſe ; 
commendable. DO. 
PRAME, /. a flat-bottomed boat. 
To PRANCE, v. u. Fronten, Belg.] to 
ſpring and bound in high mettle. To ride in 
an oſtentatious manner. To move in a ſhowy 
manner. 


with 2 to action ; by practice, 
tle, PRACTICALNESS, / the quality of be- 
dfrom ine the ſubject of action. | 
: rated PRACTICE, {, [Tpaxtih, Gr. ] the habit 
y. ö of long any thing. Uſe or cuſtom. Dexterity 
med «quired by frequent action Actual perform- 
int E ce, or action diſtinguiſned from ſpeculation, 
unds ; WR nwexerciie of any profeſſion, eſpecially that 
: ot medicine, | 
yeſlel. PRA'CTICK, a. | mpaxTi3;, Gr. ] relating 
o flow : oe] not merery theoretical. Sly; art- 
1 2 PRA'CTISE, v. 4. [ pratiquey, Fr. it 
a "=" de remarked that the ſubſtantive is ſpelt] 
dalla 4 5; - 4 practice, and the verb with an /, as 
l . fe to do frequently. To reduce to ac- 
. ere 1 eee AY in 3 to 
= on it or dexterity, To exerciſe any 
4 Fvialion, Neuterly, to tranſact or negociate 


To PRANK, v. a. [pronker, Belg.] 0 
| dreſs 
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| : | a 
"0 are tinge. 
* 


2 —— 


queſtion. 
entreat in a ceremonious manner. 


Areſs oftentatiouſly, or in a ſhowy manner. | 


PRANK, . a mad action or frolic. 
To PRATE, v. x. [Paten, Belg. ] to talk 
much and to little purpole. 
PRATE, / exceſſive talking to little pur- 
ole. 
a PRA/TINGLY, ad. with tittle tattle; 
with loquacity. E 
PRA/TTIQUE, [rpattik] /. | prattica, 
Ital. ] a licence for a matter ot a ſhip. to traffick 
in the ports of Italy upon a certificate, that the 
place from whence he came is not annoyed with 


any inſectious diſeaſe.. 


To PRA'TTLE, [diminutive of prate] 
v. u. to talk much on trifling ſubjects. 
 PRA'TTLE, /, the act of ſpeaking much 
on trifling ſubjects. | 
PRAV/VITY, /. .[pravitas, Lat.] a ſtate 
wherein a thing has loſt its perfection. 
PRAWN, /. a fiſh reſembling a ſhrimp, but 
ſomewhat larger, and of a different colour. 


To PRAY, v. . [ prier, Fr. ] to aſk the 


Deity for ſomething wanted. To entreat in a 
ſubmiſſive and earneſt manner. I pray, or beg, 
is ſometimes uſed elliptically for I pray you, in 
a, ſlightly ceremonious manner of introducing a 
Actively, to aſk as a ſupplicant, or 


PRAY'ER, /. [ priere, Fr. |] a petition or 


requeſt made tu heaven, An entreaty, or ſub- 
miſſive and earneſt requeſt, 


PRE, [Lat.] a particle which, prefixed to 
words derived from the Latin, makes priority 
of fame or rank. 

To PREACH, [preech] v. n. [prædico, 


Lat. ] to pronounce a diſcourſe on ſome ſacred 


ſubject. To dcliver in a ſacred ſpeech. To 
inculcate with earneſtneſs and ſolemnity. 
PRE/ACHER, {| preecher] /. | precheur, 
Fr. ] one who diſcourſes publickly on religious 
ſubjects ; one who inculcates any thing with 
earneſtneſs or vehemence. , 
PRE/ACHMENT, [| preechment] ſ. a diſ- 
courſe affeQedly grave or devout. 
PRE'AMBLE, /. | preambule, Fr.] ſome- 
thing done by way of introduction. An ever- 
ture on the drum. | 
* PRE-APPREHE'NSION, /. an opinion 
formed before examination. | 
PRE/BEND, / [| prebenda, Ital. originally 
an allowance given to canons] a ſtipend or al- 
lowance granted in cathedral churches. _ 
 PRE/BENDARY, /. one who has a ſtipend 
in a cathedral. | 
PRECA/RIOUS, a. [precarius, Lat.] un- 
certain. Kia 
PRECA/RIOUSNESS, + the quality of 
being uncertain, becauſe depending on the wili 
of another. 
PRECAU'TION, /. [ precaution, Fr.] a 
meaſure or hint given to prevent ſomething. 
To PRECAU'TION, v. a. { precautionner, 
Fr.] to give warning betore hand. 


 PRECEDA'NEOVUS, a. [ pracedanens, Lat.] 


previous; betorehand. 
To PRECE'DE, v. 2. [pracedo, Lat.] to 
£0 be fore in order oi Lime or place. 


3 ® 


PRE 


| PRECE'DENCE, PRECE x 


x SI 
[from praceds, Lat.] the act or tate * 1 ; 9 
2 * order of time, place, or dignity ** PRECI'SI) 

iority, . e A 
PRE CE DE Nr, a. Cpræcedeni, Lat im, _ lo as 
| m_ 4 going before. f To PRECI 
Fe"; CEDENT, /. [the adjeQive for dil. to ſhut out, ex 
tinction is accented on the ſecond, and the ſdb. PRECO'CI 
ſtantive on the firſt ſyllabie} any thing tha Lat.] ripe befc 
is an example or rule for future times, ay PRECO'CI 
ching of the-ſame kind done before, {s before thi 
NTOR.. nels | 
PRECE/NTOR, 7. [pracentor, Lat.] one To PRECC 
that lings firſt, or leads a choir, Lat.] to conſid 
RAT bt he 
uperior. irection or com knowledge. 
PRECE'PTIAL, [ preceptial | a, — | RECON 

of precepts. | ſormed. 
1 ECE PTIVE. 67 [ praecptiong, Lat] To PREC( 
containing or giving rules or commands. inion beiore 
 PRECE'PTOR, /. [precepter, Lat.] c r pREECOxC 
that inſtructs and has the care of youth, el before exam 
PRECE'SSION, /. f prac ſſus, Lat.] te PRECO'NT 


act or ſtate of going before. In Aſtroony, a 


the laſt [yl 
term applied to a flow motion of the Cq ins A 


another. 


tial points towards the weſt ; that is, in tel To PRECO 
language of aſtronomers, in antecedenii, u or bargain befor 
contrary to the order of the ſigns. PRECU'RS 
PRE'CINCT, /. Cpræcincius, Lat.] anc act or ſtate of f 
ward limit or boundary. A ward. PRECU/RS 
PRECIO'SITY, PRE'/CLIOUSNESS,| ju karbinger; a fe 
ſbiouſneſs} ſ. value; any thing of high yric. PREDA'CE 
PRE'CIOUS, [ preſbious ] a. | pretisſun la living by prey. 
valuable; ofgreat worth. Coſtly ; of great pi FRE'DAL, 
PRE'CIPICE,/. | precipitium, Lat. abe PRE'DATO 
long ſteep; a ſteep place from which a peril plundering ; h 
cannot deſcend without falling down headlog PREDECE“ 


PRECILPITANCE, PRECTPITANC) 


f one tliat enjoys 
. raſh haſte, or hurry. 


betore another. 


PRECI'PITANT, a. [precipitans, lt] pREDES TI 
falling or ruſhing headlong; raſhly hurne the dotrine of 
Too haſty. | . ſo PREDE' 


1 PRECI' PIRATE, v. a. | precipit 
Lat.] to throw down headlong. To hal 
unexpectedly, raſhly, or blindly. _ 

PRECI'PITATE, à. falling as from a ſteep 
place; headlong ; rafhly haſty. Haſty ; violent 

PRECI'PITATE, / a corroſive medici 
made by, precipitating mercury, 
- PRECIPITA'TION., /. precipitation, Ft. 
the act ot throwing down headlong or from! 
precipice, A violent motion downwards. 3 
raſh tumultuous. and blind haſte or hurry. | 
Chemiſtry, the act of making a thing ſuob« 
as a ſediment. i 2 

PRRCI PIT Obs, a. [precefss Lat.) bed 
long; ſtecp. Haſty; ſudden. Rath leich 

PRECT'SE,. a. [praciſus, Lat.] exact 
ſtrict; nice; having ftrict and determinats 
limitations. Formal; finical. | 

FRECI'SELY, md. exactly; nicely; ace 
rately, Wich ſuperſtitious ſormality; * 
too much ſerupuloſity. a 10 

PRECI'SENESS, J the quality of bei 


too nice or exact. 


Lat. | to doom « 
reverſible decre 
PREDESTI 
Fr.] in gener: 
v hereby, from 
a CONCUtenation 
ven event by 
mausre all Oppc 
IS uled in à mor 
or Uecree of (; 
rom ll eternit 
petious irom t] 
the feſt of mank 
penitence, are 
ine which ha: 
hates and contre 
PRLD EST I 
predeſtination. 
liſhed neceſſity 
o PRE DI 
lorehan!. 
PREDETEE 


PRECI'SIAN, [ precizbian] L oe "i "> Phi 
33 f ice or ex ne dy pr 
limits or reſtrains. One nice 0 PREDIAL 


2 PRECISION 


PRE 
PRECISION, [ precizhon] J. [precifion, 
; exact limitation. | 
RCL SlVE. a. [ præeiſus, Lat.] exactly 
limiting ſo as to cut off all occaſions for diſ- 
70 PRECLU'DE, v. a. [preclude, Lat.] 
to ſhut out, exclude, or hinder beforehand. 
PRECO'CIOUS, | preciſhious] a. ¶ præcox, 
| Lat. ] ripe before the time. a ; 
PRECO'CITY,/. [from precocious] ripe- 
nels before the time. 
To PRECO'GITATE, v. a. [precogito, 
Lat.] to conſider or ſcheme befor#hand, 
PRECOGNI'TION, {[precogritio, Lat.] 
| foreknowledge. 


PRECONCE IT, /. an opinion previouſly 


ſormed. | 

To PRECONCE IVE, v. a. to form an 
opinion beiore due examination. 

pRECONCEPT ION, /. an opinion form- 
el before examination. 

pRECONTRACT, / [ formerly accented 
on the laſt ſyllable] a contract made betore 
another. 

To PRECONTRA'CT), v. 4. to contract 
or bargain beforehand. 

PRECU'RSK, / [from precurre, Lat. ] the 
a} or fate of forerunning. 

PRECU/RSOR, / [precurſar, Lat.] an 
karbinger ; a forerunner. 

PREDA'CEOUS, a. { from præda, Lat.] 
living by prey. a 

FRE'DAL, a. robbing; plundering. 

PREDATORY, a. [ pradatorius, Lat. ] 
plundering 3 hungry; ravenous ; preying. 

PREDECE'SSOR, / | pr: deceſſeur, Fr.] 
one that enjoys any place, or was in any ſtate 
before another. See ANCESTOR. 

PREDESTINA'RIAN, /. one that holds 
the dotrine of predettination, 

S To PREDE'STINATE, v. a. { predeſting, 
Lat. | to doom or appoint beforchand by an ir- 
reverſible decree. 

PREDESTINA'TION, / [ pred:/tination, 
Fr.] in general, ſignites a decree of God, 
vhereby, from all eternity, he crdzined ſuch 
concatenatian of cauſes as muſt produce e- 
verv event by a kind of fatal neceflity, and 
mare all oppoſition. Among Chriſtians, it 
ls dec 171 a more limited ſenſe for a judgment 
or dectce of Cod, whereby he has reſolved 
om al] eternity, to ſave a certain number ot 
Pein trom thence called Elected; ſo that 
the fett of mankind, being left in a ſtate of im- 
pe'itence, are ſaid to be reprybated : a doc- 
tine which has given occaſion to infinite diſ— 
putes and controverſies among divines. 

PREDESTINA'TOR, /; one that holds 
Preceitination, or the prevalence ot pre-etta- 
due neceſlity. _ 

q A "REDE'STENK; V. a. to decree be- 
rehand. 8 

PRE DETERMINA/TION, . pred-termi- 
* Fr. the act of determining beiorchand. 

 PREDETE/RMINE, 2. 4. to doom or 


con ne by previous decree, 
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Law, conſiſting of farms. $49 hats 

PRE'DICABLE, a. {predicabilis, Lat.) 
ſuch as may be affirmed ot any thing. 

PREDI'CABLE, /. [predicabile, Lat.] in 
Logic, a general quality which may be at- 
tirmed of any thing. 3 

PREDI/CAMENT, . [prædicamentum, 
Lat. Ja claſs or order of beings or ſubjects rang- 
ed according to their natures. A claſs or kind. 


| PRE/DICANT, Fe { preedicans, Lat.] one 


tell or ſhow betore hand. 


| 


TRE Dla, @. Lirom rædium, Lat. in 


that affir ms any thing; a preacher. 
To PRE DICATE, v. a. ¶prædico, Lat.] 
to affirm any thing of another thing. 
PRE/DICATE, ¶ præditatum, Lat.] that 
which is affirmed or denied of the ſubject. 
_ PREDICA/TION, /. [predicatio, Lat.] 
the act of affirming. | 
To PREDV/CT, v. 4. [proedics, Lat.] to 
PREDI/CTION, /. ¶prædictio, Lat.] a de- 
claration of ſomething future; prophecy. 
PREDIGE'STION, f pron. as pelt] / di- 
geſtion per formed too ſoon. 5 0 
To PREDISPO'SE, | prediſpiſe} v. a. to 
adapt beforehand to any particular purpoſe. 
PREDISPOSI'TION, | predi/p6z1/ber / the 
act or tate of adapting before to any purpoſe. 
PREDO'MINANCE, FREDO'MINAN-= 
CY, /. [pre and domino, Lat.] prevalence; 
ſuperior influence; aſcendancy. _ 
PREDO'MINANT, a. | predomipant, Fr.] 
prevalent, or having a ſuperior influence. 
To PREDO'MINATE, v. a. | predomine, 
Lat.] to prevail; ta have a ſuperior influence, 
to be aſcendant. | | 


To PRE'-ELECT, v. a. to chooſe before- 


hand. #43468 

PRE-EMINENCE, /. [ preeminence, Fr.] 
a ſuperior ſtate of excellence. Priority of 
place, power, or influence. 

PRE'. EMINENT, @. preeminent, Fr.] 
having excellence ſuperior to others. 

PRE'.EMPTION, , [ proevmptio, Lat.] 
the right af purchaſing before others. 

To PRE. ENGA GE, v. a to engage before. 

PRE-ENGA'GEMENT, . a prior or pre- 
cedent obligation. 

To PRE EN, v. a. [yriinen, Belg. ] to trim 
the teathers, 

PREE'/NING, /. in Natural Hiſtory, is 
the action of birds dreſſing their feathers, to 
enable them to glide more readily through the 
air, For which purpole they have two pecu- 
liar glands on their rump, which fecrete an unce 
tuous matter into a bag that is perforated, out 
of which the bird occafionally draws it with its 
bill. | 
To PRE-ESTA'BLISH, v. a. to eftabliſh 
or ſettle beforehand. | . 

PRE-ESTA*'BLISHMENT, /, ſettlement 
be forehand. | 

To PRE-EXI'ST, +. x. to exiſt before. 

PRE-EXI'STENCE, /. exittence be'ore- 
hand. | 

PRE-EXI'STENT, 4. { preeexifiens, Lat.] 
exiſling he'ore. 


PRE'FACF, /. [ prafatis, Lat.] ſomething 
5 * 
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nor or commander; a ſuperiniendent. 


nity. To offer ſolemnly or propoſe publicly. 


ele put before a word, to va 
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Lat. ] the act of taſting before another. 
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| PRE 
ufed as preparatory, or introductory. A diſ- 
courſe 2 — to a book | 
To PRE'FACE, v. a. [prefari, Lat.] to 
ſay ſomething by way of introduction. 
PRE'FATORY, a. ſerving to introduce. 
PRE'/FECT, /. [ prefe&us, Lat.] a gover- 


PRE'FECTURE, /. [preft#ure, Fr.] a 
rament. | . 
To PREFER, v. a. [prefero, Lat.] to re- 


gard, eſteem, or value more than another : |judiciable, Fr.] injuring, 
_ uſed with above, before, or to, before the 


thing leſs efteemed. To exalt or raiſe in dig- 


In Law, to exhibit a bill or accuſation. 
PRE'FERABLE, a. | preferable, Fr.] to be 
choſen, eſteemed, or valued more than ſome- 
thing elſe. Bo. 
PRE/FERABLY, ad. in preference; in ſuch 
a manner as to prefer one thing to another. 


| _PRE'FERENCE, /. [preference, Fr.] the 
act of efteeming more, or chooſing before ano- 


ther; uſed with 7, before, over, or above, be- 
fore the thing difregarded. 

PREFE/RMENT, /. advancement to a 
higher poſt or ſtation. A place of honour or 
profit. The act of eſteeming er chooſing one 
thing rather than another.. 

To PREFI'GURATE, v. @. [pre and f- 
guro, Lat.] to ſhow by ſome precedent figure 
or repreſentation. | ö 

PREFI'GURA'TION, /. an antecedent re- 

ſentation, 

To PREFI'GURE, v. a. to ſhow by ſome 
figure or token before. 

To PREFI/NE, v. a. [prefinio, Lat.] to 
_ 3 hand. 1 

0 IX, v. @. {| prefigo, Lat.] to a 
point beforehand. To ſettle. 84 fix, — 
or ſet before another thing. ä 

PRE FIX, /. [prefixum, _ ſome parti- 

| its ſignification. 

PREFI/XION, [| prefik/oon] /. the act of 
prefixing. | 

To PREFO'RM, v. a. to form beforehand. 
i 8 [ prefulgidus, Lat.] very 

right. 5 

PRE'GNANCY, F. the ſtate of being 
with-child, Fruitſulneſs of invention, applied, 
to the mind. 

PRE'/GNANT, a. [ pragnans, Lat.] teem- 
ing; breeding; big with young. Fruitſul, 
or cauſing iertility. Full of conſequence. Evi- 
dent; clear. Eaſy to produce. 

PREGUSTA'TION, /. [pre and guſto, 


To PREJU'DGE, v. a. to determine any 
quettion beforehand, or condemn before exa- 


To PREJU'DICATE, v. a. [re and ju- 
dico, Lat.] to determine beforehand to diſad- 


PREJU'DICATE, a. [prejudicatus, Lat.] 
formed prejudiciouſly before examination. 
PREJUDICA'TION, / the act of judging 
beforehand. ' 5 ; 


- PREMEDITA'TION, /. thea& of think 


PRE'JUDICE, /. [prejudicium, Lat. 9 


PRE 

—_— t or opinion formed ; 
tion, either Arg tn of, wee: N 
or thing ; prepoſſeſſion. A miſchief, an 
or detriment. | By PREMUN 
To PRE/JUDICE, v. 4a. to ofe Lat. ] an antic 
perſon with a good or bad opinion of Pods | To PREN 


whereby 2 P 
0 ſome ſeadute. 
culty or diſtre 


or thing be fore he can ſee or examine. o, Lat. 
of diſſervice or hurt by means of er nd 
opinions 15 
. f Lat. ] the pri- 
PREJUDT'CIAL, [ projudiſbial] a. [pres EN T 
apiey Fr. 2» Or hurting by pre. ſcience. > © - 
conceived opinions; miſchievous, injurious; PRE'NTIC 
polite. ; tice] one boun 
PRE'LACY, /. the dignity of a perf PRENUNC 
of the higheſt poſts in the church, Epiſcopacy; Lat.] the act. 
the order of biſhops. g PRE OCC 


PRE'LATE;, /. [prælatut, Lat.] a cler. poſſeſſion be fo 

man of the higheſt order; k 10 * * PREO' 
PRELA”TION, /. [prelatin, Lat.] prefe. Lat.] to antic 

rence; ſetting of one above the other. or prejudice. 


PRE'LATURE, PRE'LATURESHIP, / To PREO' 
[ preletura, Lat.] the ſtate or dignity of x occupy by ant 
prelate. | To PREO/ 


PRELE'CTION, / Lprælectio, Lat.] rea. 


wor, Lat. ] to 
ing; lecture. 


mens any futu 


PRELIBA'TION, /. [prælibatis, Lat.] 1 PREOPI'N 
taſte beforehand. | opinion antece 
PRELI/MINARY, a. [preliminaire, Fr. To PREOI 
previous or introductory. - | cree beforehar 
PRELI/MINARY, J. ſomething by wy PREO'RD 
of introduction. . firſt decree, 
PRE'LUDE, /. Cprilude, Fr.] ſome fan PREORD] 
flight of muſic played before a full concet daining. 
Something introductory, or ſhewing what is PREPARA 
follow. the act of mak 
To PRELUDE, v. n. ¶præludo, Lat.] U beſorehand. 
ſerve as an introduction; to be previous to. ceremonious i 
PRE MATURE, a. [prematurus, Lat.] rig thing made by 
too ſoon. For med too ſoon or too haſtilj PREPAR 
PREMATU'RELY, ad. too early; tv hand, or is dot 
foon ; with too haſty ripeneſs. | PREPA/R, 
/-PREMATU/RENESS, PREMATURI. having the po 
TY, /. too great hafte ; unſeaſonable earlineh, PREPA'R 
To PREME'DITATE, v. a. | premedits, 5 
0 


Lat.] to gontrive, form, or think of betore- 


hand. fit, qualify, « 


any purpole, 

gular proceſs, 
PREPEN: 

fur, Lat.] in 


when 2 man 1 


ing on, or contriving beforehand. 
To PREME'RIT, v. a. | premeresr, Lat] 

to deſerve before, 
PRE'MIER, a. — firſt or chief, 


To PREMI'SE, | premixe] v. 4. [ premitts, -_ was m. 
Lat. I te explain or lay down beforehand. ˖ 75 , mak 
PRE'MISES, /. ¶præmiſſa, Lat.] propoſition <4 —.— 
ſuppoſed, laid down, or proved before. In Lau, Fs dy, 
houſes, lands, or places mentioned before. | ANCV. / 

PREMIUM, / præmium, Lat.] ſomething | * greater 
given to invite a loan, or make a bargain. oo * 

To PREMO NIS H, v. 4. to warn before. „ 

PREMONI'TION, / [ premonitis, Lit.] ere, Lat.] 


a notice or warning given beforehand. power, or im 


PREMO'NITORY, a. {from pre © Te ON 
moneo, Lat.] previouſly adviſing. , "hk of excec 

To PREMO'NSTRATE, v. a. [pre® 2 N 
monſiro, Lat.] to ſhow beforehand. 4 4 wh N 

PREMUNIRE, /. [Lat J in common dif- ah = 
courſe accented on the firit 


Llable] 2 wit 
where'f 


” 


"URI. 
rlineſs, 
editor, 
before · 


thinks 
[ Lat, 


x ſome ſtacute . 


zenalty is incurred for breaking 
ney incurred. A ditfi- 

diftreſs. | | 
a! EMUNI'TION, F [from : Hremuno, 
Lat. ] an anticipation of objection. 

10 RENO MINATE, v. 4. [pre and 
170, Lat.] to farename. of 
pon, Lt INA'TION, 2 L prenominatio, 

Lat.] the privilege of being named firſt. 
PRENO'TION, /. fore-knowledge z pre- 

bf TIC, Ceontracted from appren- 

tice] one bound to a maſter. OE 
PRENUNCIA'TION, / [ from prenuncio, 


whereby 2 


Lat, ] the act of telling before. 
P 


$F/OCCUPANCY, V, the act of taking 
ion before another. 


mo PREO'C CUPATE, v. a. [ prevecupo, 


Lat.] to anticipate or prevent, To prepoſleſs 
prejudice. 
4 Fo PREO'CCUPY, v. 4. 5 t 
by anticipation or prejudice. : 
ere REO!MINATE, v. a, | pre and omi- 
xr, Lat. ] to prognoſticate ; to gather from o- 
any future event. | 

PREOPUNION, / Fpre and opinio, Lat.] 
opinion antecedently formed ; prepoſſeſſion. 

To PREORDA'IN, v. a. to ordain or de- 
ere beforehand. 

PREO'RDINANCE, A. antecedent decree ; 
firt decree, Obſolete. | 

PREORDINA'TION, / the act of preor- 
daining. | 

PREPARA'TION, . [preparatio, Lat.] 
the act of making any thing fit for any purpoſe 
beſorehand. Meaſures taken be forehand. A 
ceremonious introduction. In Medicine, any 
thing made by gradual labour. | 

PREPA'RATIVE, /. that which fits before- 
hand, or is done as means for ſomething elſe. 

PREPA!RATIVE, a. | preparatif, Fr. | 
having the power of qualifying or fitting. 

PREPA'RATORY, a. eee Fr.] 
neceſſary before, Introductory to. 

To PREPA/RE, v. à. [ preparo, Lat.] to 
fit, qualify, or make ready beforehand, fer 
any purpole, In Medicine, to make by a re- 
gular proceſs. 

PREPE/NSE, PREPE'NSED, a. | prepen- 


fur, Lat.] in Law, denotes fore-thought : thus, 


there was malice prepenſe formerly between 
them, it makes it murder. 

To PREPO'NDER, v. a. to outweigh. 

PREPO'NDERANCE, PREPO'NDE. 
RANCY, / the ſtate of being more heavy, 
or ot greater excellence, influence, and impor- 
lance. 

0 PREPO'NDERATE, v. . [prepor- 
dere, Lat.] to exceed in weight, influence, 
power, or importance. | 
PREPONDERA'TIC 31, /. 
ſtate of 
ence, 


To» PREPO SE, [ prepize} v. a. I prepeſer, 


Fr. | to put before. 


PREPOSI'TION, { prepoziſhon] . {prepo- 


the act or 
exceeding in weight, power, or influ- 


PRE 
tio, Lat.] in Grammar, a particle governing a 
caſe 3 ſuch as, by, with, for, Ke. 

PREPO'SITOR, [ prepoxitor | ſ. | prepoſitor, 
Lat.] a ſcholar appointed by the maſter to 
overlook the reſt. | (ES 
To PREPOSSE!/SS, [prepoze/5] v. a. to 
All with an opinion before examination; to 
prejudice. ; 


poſſeſſion. An opinion conceived before exa- 
mination. | | 

| PREPO'STEROUS, a, ſprepofterus, Lat.] 
having that firſt which ſhould be laſt ; abſurd, 
 perverteds wrong. | 

PREPO'STEROUSNESS, // abſurdity ; 
wrong order or method, | 

PREPO'TENCY, / [prepotentia, Lat.] 
ſuperior power; predominance. = 7 

PRE'PUCE, /. [preputium, Lat. ] the ſkin 
which covers the glans, | 

To PRE'REQUIRE, v. a. todemand prg- 
viouſly. 

PRE-RE'QUISITE, a. ſomething previ- 
ouſly neceſſary. 

PRERO'GATIVE, /. [ prerogative, Fr.] 
an excluſive or peculiar privilege. - Prerogative 
Court, a court belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, wherein wills are proved, and ad- 
miniſtrations granted that belong to the arch- 
biſdop by his prerogative, and within his pro- 
vince. SYNON. Prerogative relates to. honour, 
and perſonal preference; whereas privilege im- 
plies ſome advantage from intereſt or office, 
proceeding from the grant of a prince, or the 
laws of a ſociety. 

PRE'SAGE, [| præſagium, Lat. ] a token by 
which ſomething future may be known, That 


J 


ledge of ſomething future. 

To PRE'SAGE, v. a. [pre/agio, Lat.] to 
forebode, or foreknow; ſometimes uſed with 
of. To ſoretoken or ſhow before. 
forebodement, foretoken. | 

PRE/SBYTER, /. [mpyoCrzpo;, Cr. ] in 
the primitive Chriſtian church, was an elder, 
one of the ſecond orders of ecclefiaſtics ; the 
other two being bithops and deacons. 


{tants, ſo called from their maintaining that the 


when a man is flain upon a ſudden quarrel, if government of the Church appointed by the 


New Teſtament, was by preſbyteries ; that is, 
by preſbyters and ruling elders, affociated for 
its government and diſcipline. The Pre/by- 
terians affirm, that there is no order in the 
Church, as eſtabliſhed by Chriſt and his 
apoſtles, ſuperior to that of preſbyters; that 
all miniſters being ambaſſadors, are equal by 
their commiſſion ; and the elder or preſbyter, 
and biſhop, are the ſame in name and office; 
for which they alledge Act xx. 28, &. The 
only difference between them and the church 
of England, relates to difcipline and church 
government. Their higheſt afſembly is a 
ſynod, which may be previncial, national, 
or ecumenical; and they allow of appeals 
8 inferior to ſuperior aſſemblies; accord- 

| mg 


a 


 PREPOSSE/SSION, [ prepoz4/bor] |. fell a 


ſtate of the mind in which it has a foreknow- 


PRESBYTE'RIANS, /. a ſect of Proteſ- 
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PRE 

ing to Achs xv. 2, 6, 22, 23. The next af. 
ſembly is compoſed of à number of. miniſters 
and elders of a congregation, aſſociated for 
governing the churches within certain bounds. 
This authority they found upon Acts xi. go, 
and xv. 4. 6, Ke. The loweit of their aſ- 
ſemblies or preſbyteries, conſiſts of the mini- 
ſters and elders of a congiegation, who have 
power to cite before them any member, and 
to admouiſh, inſtruct, rebuke, and ſuſpend 
him from the euchariſt. They have alſo a 
deacon, whoſe office is to take care of the 
poor, Their ordination is by prayer, faſting, 
and impoſition of the hands of the preſbytery. 
This is now the diſcipline of the church of 
Scotland, 

PRE'SBYTERY, /. a body of elders, whe- 
ther prieſts or laymen. The doctrine of Preſ- 


PRE'SCIENCE, /. the knowled e of things 
or events before they happen. 

PRE'SCIENT, à. prophetic ; knowing 
events before they hzppen. 

PRE/SCIOUS, a. | preſcizs, Lat.] having | 


fore-knawleige. 


P R FE 

[time now exiſting. At preſent, now; of 
preſent time, from a preſent, Fr, 10 6 * 
mar, it is the firſt tenſe of a y x 5 
the preſent time, or that ſomething i, 2 
performing z as, 1 write, or am filing l 
FRE SENT, { prezent]- { prifen, N. 
gift, or ſomething given which a perſon cal 
not claim, In the plural, uſed tor x letter 
certibeate, or mandate. f 

Lo PRESENT, | Prexëni] v. a. +; 
Fr. ] to place in 8 ce 
to a ſupexior. To offer or exhibit, To give in 
a ceremonious manner, uſed with to before the 
perion, or with before the thing. Te prefer :0 
an eccleſiaſtical benefice. To lay betore 1 
court of judicature as ſomething deſerving d eit 
notice. 

PRESENTA'NEOUS, a. . preſentancu, 
Lat.] quick; ready; immediate. 

PRESENTA'TION, [ prezenidſbon] | 

(preſentation, Fr.] the act ot giving: tle ad 
ot conferring a church living. A benefice, 

PRESENTE'E, [| prezentee] /. one pre. 
ſented to a benefice, 
| PRESE'NTIAL, [prezen/bial] a. ſuppuing 


To PRE'SCIND, v. a. [ preſcindo, Lat. 
to cut off; to abſtract. 


PRESCUNDENT, a. [ pre/cirdens, Lat.] 


abſtracting. | 

PRE'SCOFT, a town in Lancaſhire, diſtant 
from, London 195 meaſured miles. Its market 
is on Tueſdays. 

To PRESCRI'BE, v. 4. [ pre/cribo, Lat.] to 
ſet down authoritatively ; to direct or command. 
To write a receipt for a perſon that is fick. 

PRE'SCRIPT, a. | preſcripius, Lat.] di- 
reed or laid down by way of precept. 

PRE'SCRIPT, /. a direction or model laid 


down. 


tion is uſually underſtood of a poſſeſſion . from 
time immemorial, or beyond the memory of 


PRESCRUI/PTION, / [ pre ſcriptio, Lat.] a | 
Teceipt in medicine. 
title acquired by uſe and time, introduced for 
aſſuring the property of effects, in favour of | 
rſons who. have for a certain time had them PRESE | 
in their poſſeſſion. In Common Law, Preſcrip.- (ſervatif, Fr.] that which has the pour d 


In Law, it is a right or 


actual preſence, 
PRESENTIA'LITY, | prexenſbidliy] [ 
ſtate of being preſent, | 
To PRESE NTIATE, | prexenſbiate] v. a. 
to make preſent. | 
PRESENTTI'FICK, [ prexentifick] a. [pre 
ſens and facio, Lat.] making pretent, Oblolete, 
PRESENTTIFICEKLY, [| prezentifickly| af 
in ſuch a manner as to make preſent, 
PRE'SENTLY, | prezentfy, ad. withau 
delay; Soon. RC Tot e 
PRESE'NTMENT, [prezentment] J. tle 
act of preſenting. Any thing exhibited. ln 


in the court to which it is preſented. 


PRESERVA'TION, | prezervaſoor] /. the 


act of keeping ſate from deſtruction, or hurt: 


keeping ſafe, or from deſtruction or, danger. 


man: but in the Civil Law, and even in our whole in ſugar. 


Common Law, there are preſcriptions of a 
much ſhorter date. : 
PRE'SEANCE, . | pre/earce, Fr. ] priority 
of place in fitting. | 6 
PRE'SENCE, [prezerce] . | preſentia, 
Lat.] the act or ſtate of being in . ſame place 
with another, or in the view of a ſuperior. 
Port, air, or mien. Readineſs on any emer- 
gence, The perſon of a ſuperior. 
PRE'SENCE-CHAMBER, PRE/SENCE- 
ROOM, /.. the room in which a great perſon 
receives company. 
PRESE'NSION, [ preſen/b6n ] /. [preferſio, 
Lat. ] perception beforehand. 

PRE'SENT, Lore xn] a. [preſens, Lat.] in 
the fame place; face to face; at the ſame time; 
or the tyme which is now. Ready on occa» 
ſien. Attentive. Unforgotten. The preſent 


is uſed elliptically for - 20e preſent lime, or the, 


To PRESE'RVE, ¶ prezerve] v. a. pic. 
ſert'o, Lat. ] to keep from danger, corruption or 


deſtruction. 


PRESE'RVER, [prexerver] J. one who 


preſerves ; one who keeps from tuin or mil: 


chief. He who makes preſerves of fruit. 


To PRESI'DE, v. #. [ prefideo, Lat.] to bt 


ſet, or have authority over—uled with over. 
PRE'SIDENCY, / ſuperintendence. 


having authority or command over others. 


| PRE'/SIDENTSHIP, / the ſtate or condie 
tion of a perſon who has authority over others. 
PRESUDIAL, a. {from præſſd un, Lat. 


belonging to a garriſon. 


or cruſh by weight or force. 
affect ſtrongly. To make earneſt. 
military ſervice, contracted from impreſs, 


Law, a declaration or report made by the ju- 
rors or other.officers, of an offence inquiradle 


RVATIVE, [prezervative] / Ci. 


PRESE'RVE, ¶ prezerve] J. fruit preſerved 


PRE'SIDENT, /. {prefidens, Lat.] ont 


SS, v. 4. [ prefſer, Fr.] to iquees 
To PRESS, v. a. | pr ſe Li 3 n 
earneſt. To torce "9 
Neus 
tel 


terly⸗ to act a 
forward towar 


tacles. To u 
nity. To crc 

PRESS,/. [ 
to ſqueeze or 
crowd or thro! 
A commiſſo1 
ſervice. An 

PRE/SSBE 
hut up in a c 

PRE SSC 


| into naval ſer 


PRE/SSIN 
PRE'SSIO 
powers exertec 
PRE'SSIT 
pRE SSN. 
into naval fer 
PRE'SSUR 
rating upon by 
being preſſed. 
acting upon a! 
achiction, Or 
PREST, 4. 
tight, 
PREST, /. 
PRE'STE] 
6 Wales, wil 
24 miles W. 
M. N. W. of 
PRESTIG 
a juggling 3 7 
PRE'STIC 
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Uſed by juggl 
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| PRESU'\ 
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dee argumer 
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PRESU'\ 
formed upon 


e im 
Neu- 
tech 


PR E 
act with force, To diſtreſs. To go 
2 an object, notwithſtanding ob- 
Ficles, To urge with vehemenee or importu- 
nity. To crowd. 5 
PRESS,/. [ prefoir, Fr. ] an inſtrument made 
to ſqueeze or preſs any thing very cloſe.. A 
crowd or throng. A wooden caſe for cloaths. 
A commiſſion for forcing men into mihtary 
ſervice. An inſtrument for printing books. 
PRE/SSBED, /. a bed fo contrived as to be 
Gut up in a caſe. - : 
PRE'SSGANG, , a erew which forces men 


into naval ſervice. 


PRE/SSINGLY, ad. in a violent manner. 

PRE'SSION, /. the act of ſome moving 
power, exerted with force on another body. 

PRE/SSITANT, a. gravitating ; heavy. 

PRE/SSMAN, /. one who forces another 
into naval ſervice. - 

PRESSURE, /. the act of ſqueezing or ope- 
rating upon by weight and force. The ſtate of 
being preſſed. Gravitation, force or weight 
acting upon any thing. Violence, oppreſſion ; 
2#iCtion, or diſtreſs, 

PREST, a. | pre/t or pret, Fr. ] ready. Neat; 


tight, 
PREST,/ [ preft, Fr.] a loan. RE 

PRE'STEIGN, a town of Radnorſhire, in 
5. Wales, with a market on Saturdays. It is 
24 miles W. N. W. of Worceſter, and 1493 
W. N. W. of London. 2 5 

PRESTIGA!TION, / [præfiigatio, Lat.] 
a juzzling 3 a deceiving. HIRE | 

PRESTIGES, / [prafiigie, Lat.] impoſ- 
tures; juggling tricks; illuſions. 

PRE+TUGIOUS, @. deceitful, inſidious, 
jugsling 
: PRE'ST-MONEY, . the money given to 
new liſted ſoldiers, ſo called becauſe it binds 
thole who receive it to be ready at all times, 
and at all calls, ; 

PRE'STO, ixterj. [Ital.] quick; at once. 
Uſed by jugglers. 

PRE'STON, a town in Lancaſhire, with 
three markets, on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, Here is a court of Chancery held, 
and other offices of juſtice for the county pala- 
tine of Lancaſter. It has ſeveral alms-houſes, 
b corporation, and ſends two members to par- 
ment. The markets on Wedneſdays and 
days are tor proviſions. and that on Siturdays 
tor corn, cattle, linen cloth, and other com- 
modities. It is 21 miles S. of Lancatter, and 
24 N. N. W. of London. 

lo PRESUME, [ prezzme} v. a. ra ſums, 
Lat.] to ſuppoſe, believe, or take for truth be- 
tore examination. To venture without ob- 
ting leave, To form contident and arrogant 
3 To make conhdent or arrogant at- 

nps. 

_ PRESU'WPTION, | prefimſotn] f. [pre 
fur pr, Lat.] a ſuppoſition formed before ex- 
mination, 
dee argument. 


Arrogance; umealonable con- 


ence or arrogance. ; 
PRES MPTIVE, a. [preſumprif, Er. 
med uon previous ſuppoßtious. Suppoſed. 


PRE 
Too confident or arrogant. 

PRESU/MP'TUOUS, a. C preſumptueux, Fr. ] 
arrogant; confident z inſolent. LIrreverenc 
with reſpect to-divine things, | | 
' PRESU/MPTUOUSLY, ad. in an arro- 
gant, confident, or too daring manner. 

PRESUPPO'SAL, | preſuppozal | {. ſuppo- 
ſal previouſly formed. BO 

10 PRESUPPO'SE, [ preſuppize} vw. a, 
[ preſuppoſer, Fr. | to ſuppole before. 

PRESUPPOSI'TION, [preſuppeziſhon | f. 
a ſuppoſition previouſly formed. | 

PRESURMI'SE, { preſurmize] .. a ſormile 
previoufly formed. 

. PRETE/NCE, / [prætenſus, Lat.] a falſe 
argument grounded on vain poſtulates. The 
act of ſhowing or alledging what is not real. 
Claim to notice, Claim true or falle. Some. 
thing held out to territy, 

Te PRETE ND, v. a. [ pretends, Lat.] to 
hold out or ftretch torward. To make an ap- 
pearance inconſiſtent with reality, merely to 
gain ſome end. Neuterly, to put in a claim. 
To preſume on, ability; to profeſs preſumptu- 
oully. 

PRETE'NDER, J. one who lays claim 
to any thing. 

PRETE/NSION, [prerenſhin] ſ. a claim. 
A fictitious ſhow or appearance. 

PRE'TER, a particle which is often prefixed 
to words derived from the Latin praetory aud 
ſignifies de. 

PRETERIMPE/RFECT, , in Grammar, 
a tenſe, which ſignifies that a thing is not per- 
fectly paſt. | 

PRE/TERITE, a. [preteritus, Lat.] paſt. 

PRETERI”CION, /. ¶ preterition, Fr. ] the 
act of going paſt, or the ſtate of being paſſed. 

PRE'TERITNESS, % ſtate of being paſt ; 
not preſent ; not futurity. 

PRETERLA'PSED, a. [ praterlapfus, Lat.] 
paſt and gone. 

PRETERLE'GAL, a. not agreeable to law. 

PRETERMUISSION, [| pretermiſhen] f. 
[ pretermiſſic, Lat.] the act of omitting. 

To PRETERMI'T, v. a. [pretermilis, 
Lat.] to paſs by. | 

PRETERNA/TURAL, a. not according to 
the common courſe of nature; irregular. 

PRETERPE'RFECT, f prateritum fer- 
feFum, Lat.] in Grammar, the tenſe which de- 
notes ſomething perfectly paſt; ſometimes 
formed in the Englith by prefixing the auxiliary 
verb have, which we borrowed from the Saxons. 

PRETERPLU'PERFECT, /. | yrætecſtun 
pluſquam perfeAum, Lat.] a tenſe which is 
uſed to ſignify that a thing was paſt before ſome 
other paſt time: It is expreſſed: in Englith by 
the auxiliary vers Hd. 

PRETE'XT, /. | pretextus, Lat. ] a falſe ap- 


pearance, excuſe or allegation 5 pretence. 


Ln judicial. 


| PRE'TOR, /. [ prætor, IL. at.] a Roman 
judge. uſed at preſent for a mayor. 


| PRETO'RIAN, a. belonging to the pre- 
PRE T. 
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PRE TTILV, ad. in ſuch a manner as to 


ralſe an idea of ſkill and neatneſs. 


PRE'TTINESS, /. the quality of exciting applied to liquors. To mark 3 Ie, 
an idea of neatneſs and ſymmetry, but not of |terly, to dreſs one's ſelf for ſhow, I Neg, 


perfect beauty. 


PRE/TTY, . \pretto, Ttal.) neat; ele- 
Beautiful 


gant; pleaſing without ſurpriſe. 
without grandeur, Not very ſmall, nor great. 
PRE'TTY, ad. in ſome degree. 
PREVAT'LING, a. predom 
moſt influence. 


To PREVAIL, v. x. Lprævaleo, Lat.] to 


3 having by conſciouſneſs of guilt. A 


© NY. 
hole in paper. - To ſpur, goad, or impel. 7 


pain, or pierce with remorſe, * 


on the _ | 0 Cone 
PRICK, /, [| pricca, Sax. a 
Wen / [pr 0 ] : fharp-pointe 


A puncture or hole made w. 
ſnarp- pointed inſtrument. A remorſe of — 
ence; an uncaſineſs in the ming, occaſione 


A ſpot 
ſhooting. The print of a hare 3 => — 


PRI/CKER, J. a ſharp- pointed inſtrument; 


conquer any reſiſtance ; to have fuperior power | a light horſeman. 


or influence, uſed with or, upon, over, or a- 


ainſi, To perſuade or induce by intreaty, 
ſollowes by with. 
PRE VALENCE, PRE “VAL ENCV, / 


Lortvalence, Fr.] ſuperiority of influence or 


power. 
PREVA/LENT, a. Irrævalent, Lat. ] vic- 


torious ; gaining ſuperiority ; powerful. 
To PREVA/RICATE, v. *. [prevaricor, 
Lat.] to quibble, cavil, or ſhuffle, 


PREVARICA/TION,#.[ prevaricetion,Fr.] 


the act of ſhuffling, quibbling, or cavilling. 
PREVARICA/TOR, /. [prevaricator, 
Lat.] a caviller ; a ſhuffler. 


To PRE/VENE, v. a. [prevenio, Lat. ] to 


hinder. 


PREVE'NIENT, 2. [preveniens, Lat.] 


preceding. Preventive. | 


To PREVE'NT, v. a. | preverio, Lat.] to 


go before as a guide or director. To anticipate. 
To prepoſſeſs. To hinder, obviate, or obſtruct. 
Neuterly, to come before the uſual time. 

PREVE'NTION, [#reven/ſh3n] /. [ preven- 
tion, Fr.] the act of going betore, hindering, 
anticipating, or prepoſſeſſing. 

PREVE/NTIONAL, | preverſhonal] a. 
tending to prevention. | 

PREVE'NTIVE, a. {from prevent] tend- 
ing to hinder. Preſervative : hindering ill, 
with of before the thing prevented. 


PREVENTIVE, , a preſervative; that 


which prevents ; an antidote. 
PRE VIOUS, a. [previas, Lat.] going be- 
fore ; prior. 8 
PRE'VIOUSLY, ad. beforehand ; antece- 
dently. ; 
PRE'VIOUSNESS; J. antecedence. 
PREY; [preda, Lat.] ſomething ſeized by 
violence; ſomething to be devoured; plunder. 
To PREY, v. v. [fpredor, Lat.] to feed 
by violence. To plunder ; to rob. 
rods; to waſte. 
PRE'YER, ,. a robber; devourer; pluff- 
derer. 
PRI'APISM, /. [priapiſmus, Lat.] a pre- 
ternatural tenſion. | h 
PRICE, / [prix, Fr. ] the money at which 
any thing is valued, bought, or fold. Value. 
Reward. 
To PRICE, v. a. to pay for; to aſk the 
value or price. 
- To PRI CK, v. a. [ prician, Sax. ] to pierce 
with any thing that has a ſharp point. To 
nominate or name to any office by making a 


To cor- | 


PRI/CKET, /. a buck in its ſecond ear 

PRI/CKLE, /; a ſmall ſharp point, like 
thorn of a rn Hes 

PRI'CK LINESS, ſ. ſulneſs of ſharp point; 

PRI'/CK LOUSE, I. a word of contempt to 
a taylor. 

PRI/CELY, a. full of ſharp points, 

_ PRI'CKPUNCH, /. a piece of temperel 
ſteel, with a round point at one end, uled ts 
make a round mark in cold iron, 

PRIDE, /. [prid or pryd, Sax. ] too high a 
opinion of one's ſelf, abilities or profeſſion, 
Inſolence. Loftinefs of air. Beauty; ſple, 
dor or ſhow, g 

To PRIDE, v. a. to eſteem too highly, vfl 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and followed by in 

PRI'ER, . [ſee Pzx}] one who looks tw 
| curiouſly or narrowly into things, 

PRIEST, [the ie in this word and its ſc. 
lowing compounds is pron. like ec; as, fre 
preefily, &c. JJ. { preft, San] one that is trultd 
with the cure of fouls, and is in dignity aboxt 
a deacon, oe 

PRIE'STCRAFT, /. pious frauds, 
frauds practiſed by prieſts to keep the lait) in 
ſubjeQion, and enrich themſelves. 

PRIE'STESS, /. a woman who officiated in 
the heathen temples. - 

PRIE/STHOOD, / the office or dignity 
jof a prieſt; the claſs of men ſet apart for holy 
offices. 

PRIE/STLINESS, / the appearance 0. 
manner of a prieſt, | 

PRIE'STLY, a. belonging to or becoming 
a prieſt. g 

' PRIE'STRIDDEN, a. made a tool of by 
prieſts. 6 
To PRIEVE, uſed by Spenſer for prove. 
_PRIG, /. a conceited, faucy, pert, pragmis 
tical perſon, or little fellow. 

PRIL, /. a birt or turbot. 

PRIM, a. {contracted from primitive] pre. 
ciſe; formal; affectedly nice. 


form to an affected nicety. 5 
PRI NAC V, /. [primatur, Lat. I che highel 
ſt in the church. | 
PRI'MAGE, ſ. 2 ſmall duty in the ber. 

bour, or at the water · ſide, to the maſter * 

| mariners of a ſhip, for the uſe of ropes. Ke. 

and to the mariners for loading and unloading 

a veſſel. 8 

PRI'MARILY, ad. originally; in its f 

intenti lace, , 

intention, In the firſt pl: PRI weak 


the day. 


To PRIM, v. a. to deck up preciſely; (o 


PRIMARI: 
PRIMARY 


riginal 3 chic! 


PRI/'MATE 
mong the cler 
PRIME, /. 
The 


lied to human 


The firſt cano 
any tate. In 
diately after fir 


PRIME, a. 


excellent ; beſt 
| PRIMELY 
the firſt place 


PRI'MENE 


Excellence. 


To PRIME. 


der, or to put 
In Painting, 1 


inter, Fr. to 


PRIMER, 


prayer book, 
chiſm, &c. in 
to read, 


PRIME'RC 
PRIME'VA 
mevus, Lat. | 
PRIMT'T1/ 
milie, Lat.] b 
PRI'MI TT) 
bliſhed from 
afectedly ſole 


or original wo 
tinction to a de 
tue, gd deri 


PRUMIETT) 
Primarily; n 
the original ru 

PRI/MATITT 
Wniginal ; anti 

PRI'MNES 
nality. 

PRIMOGE 
ſhould therefoy 
original.; conf} 

PRIMOGE 
Fr.] the ſtate 
elderſhip, 

PRIMO'R] 
Crivinal ; exif 

PRIMO R 

PRI'MROS 
ſp called fron 
Vied adjective 

PRINCE, 
with the ſupy 
pendent of a1 
perſon who i 
ries, yet hold 
ſuch are the p 
votes the iff 
toxal family. 
princes of the 
children are 

England ; thi 
Ml, and ert 


PRI 


1 he ſtate of being firſt, 
| MARINESS, /. the it: 9 
> N a. | primarius, Lat. ] firſt; 
owe griginal 3 chief; principal, | 
PRIMATE, V. [primass Lat.] the higheſt 
| nons the clergy. $%, 
hs PRI ME, if primus, Lat.] the firſt part of 
uſci. the day. The firſt or beſt part. Youth, ap- 
toned plied to human life, The height of perſection. 
K fon, The firtt canonical hour. The firlt part of 
nd, dar ſtate. In Fencing, the attitude imme- 


inely after firit drawing the ſword. 
"I, PRIME, a. early, Principal; chief; firſt 3 


ſear, excellent; belt. 3: 5 ; 
te the | PRI'MELY, ad. originally primarily; in 
the firſt place; excellently ; ſupremely well. 
vints, PRI'MENESS, / the ſtate of being firit. 
ellence. 
"Y 14 PRIME, v. @. to put in the firſt pow- 
der, or to put powder into the pan of a gun. 
wpered In Painting, to lay the firit colours, from 
iſed to iner, Fr. to begin. . 
PRIMER, /. [ Primarius, Lat.] a ſmall 
ich an prayer book, containing the alphabet, cate- 
fliong, chiſm, Kc. in which children are firſt taught 
ſplen. to read, | | 
PRIME'RO, /. [Span.] a game at cards. 
7, uſed PRIME'VAL, PRIME'VOUS, 2. [| pri- 
by in, mevus, Lat. ] original, | 
ks too PRIMI'TIAL, primiſbial] a. [from pri- 
nite, Lat.] being of the firſt production. 
its fol PRIMITIVE, a. antient; original; eſta- 
pref blihed from the beginning: alſo, formal; 
true affectedly ſolemn. In Grammar, it is a root 
' abort or orieinal word in a language, in contradif- 
tinction to a derivative: thus, Gad is a primi- 
js, of tive, g:d/y derivative, and god-/7kea compound. 
aity 1 PRIMITIVELY, ad. originally; at firſt. 
Primarily; not derivatively. According to 
ated in the original rule. | 
PRI/MITIVENESS, F. the ſtate of being 
dignity gina; antiquity 3 conformity to antiquity, 
Ir holy FRI'MNESS, J. affected niceneſs, or for- 
Maiity, : 
ace of PRIMOGENIAL, a. { primigenizs, Lat. and 
ſhould therefore be ſpelt primigenial] firſt- born; 
-oming original conſtituent ; primary; elemental. 
| PRIMOGE/NITURE, /. [ primogeniture, 
of by Fr. | the ſtate of being tirit-born ; ſeniority, 
elderſhip, | 
ve. PRIMORDIAL, a. from primordium, Lat.] 
ragmae erna]; exiſting ſrom the beginning. 
PRIMO'RDIAL, . firſt principle; origin 
PRIMROSE, /. primula veris, Lat. Ia plant 
] pre- o called from its blowing early in the year. 
ied adjeftively by Shakeſpear, for flowery. 
ly; to PRINCE, / in Polity, is a perſon inveited 
with the ſupreme command of a ſtate, inde- 
nigheſt pendent of any ſuperior. It alſo denotes a 
perſon who is ſovereign in his own territo- 
e har den jet holds of ſome other as his ſuperior; 
r and luch are the princes of Germany. It alſo de- 
3, Ac. notes the iſſue of princes, or thoſe of the 
pading roral family. In France, they are called 
Princes of the blood, In England, the king's |. 
ts fit 2 are called ſons and daughters of 
"gland; the eldeſt ſon is born duke of Corn- 
Ak- ad created prinee of Wales, 


„ 
PRINCEDOM, /. che rank, eſtate, or 
power of a prince; ſovereignty. | 
PRI'NCELY, a. having the appearance of 
a perſon of high birth; of the rank of a pynce. 
Becoming a 2 1 grand; auguſt. | 
PRINCESS, J. a lady having a ſovereign 
command, A king's daughter- 
- PRI'NCIPAL, a. [ principalis, Lat.] chief; 
of the firſt rate ; eſſential. | 
PRI'NCIPAL, % a head; chief; one origi- 
nally engaged, oppoſed to auxiliaries. A ſum 
placed out at intereſt. A preſident or governor. 
PRINCI PALIT V. / [ principants, Fr.] ſu- 
preme power. A prince. The country which 
gives title to a prince. Figuratively, ſuperio- 
rity or pre-eminence. In the plural, among 
the divines, one of the orders of the angels. 
PRI'NCIPALLY, ad. above all others; 
chiefly. TS, 
PRINCIPIA/TION, /,. [from principizm, 
Lat.] analyſis into conſtituent or elementary 


arts, 

: PRI'NCIPLE,/.[principizm,Lat. Ithecauſe, 
ſource, or origin. That which denotes a thing 
to be what it is. In Phyſics, that which con- 
tributes to the eſſence of the body. 
miſtry, the firſt and ſimpleſt parts whereof da- 
tural bodies are compounded, and into which 
they are reſolved by fire. A fundamental 
truth from which others are deduced. © The 
ground or motive of action. A tenet or poſi- 
tion on which morality is founded. 


To PRI'NCIPLE, v. à. to eftabliſh, fix, - 


or inculcate any tenet or opinion, as a ſtan. 
dard in a perſon's mind. : 

To PRINK, v. a. ¶ Pronten, Belg. ] to prank 
or deck in a gaudy manner. | 

Te PRINT, v. 3. [written prent, in the 


a mark by. preſſing one thing on another. Lo 
impreſs, ſo as to leave its form, To take off 
any ſentence, letter, or the works of ay 
author from types in a preſs, Neuterly, to 
print a book. | 2-4 | 5 x 
ſure. Pictures taken by impreſſion from wood 
or copper. A formal method or manner. 
PRINTER, / a perſon who compoſes, or 
takes impreſſions from types, or from engrav- 
ed plates, by means of a preſs and ink. One 


on lihen. 

PRI'NTING, . is the art of taking im- 
preſſions from characters or figures moveable 
or immoveable, on paper, linen, filk, &. 
There are three kinds of printing: the one 
from moveable letters for books ; the other 
from copper-plates for pictures; and the laſt 
from blocks, in which the repreſentation of 
birds, flowers, &c. are cut for callicoes, li- 
nens, &c. the firſt, called letter-preſs print- 
ing; the ſecond, rolling-preſs printing i and 
the laſt, callico-printing. 

PRUNTLESS, a. having no mark or im- 

reſſion. | 


PRIOR, a. [ricr, Lat. ] before ſomething 


in time or order, 
8 85 PRI OR, 


In Che- 


North, from prenta, Iſl. empreint, Fr.] to make 


PRINT, F{. a mark or form made by preſ- 
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that takes off impreſſions from plates or wood 
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an abbey. | | 
PRI'SAGE, [ prizage} /. [ priſe. Fr.] a 


gular ends, and three plain and well polithed 


*ledge : but in this ſenſe improperly uſed. 


_—— 


_ — 


4 2 = 


- of ſomething that ſhould be preſent. 6 


peculiar advantage, immunity or right. 


1 
PRI“ OR. /. H prieur, Fr.] the head of a con- 
vent, next in dignity to an Abbot. 
PRI/ORESS, / a lady who is the ſuperior 
of a convent of nuns. % 


PRIO'RFTY, / the ſtate of being firſt in 
ti me or place. 


PRI'ORY, / a convent next in dignity to 


cuttom whereby the king challenges two tons 


| To PRIVILEGE, 2 u iet ig . 

culiar rights or immunities, Toe 

taxes, &c. ey og 
PRI'VILY, ad." in a ſecret manner 

munication, Conſeĩouſneſs. In the plural, 

the ſecret parts. | 9 
PRT VV, a. | prive, Fr.] private; aft 

to ſeeret uſes. Clandeſtine; — Cee 

to any thing. 


of wine at his own price out of every bark 
loaded with leſs than forty tons of that com- 
modity. Alſo, that ſhare which belongs to 
the king, or admiral, vut of prizes taken at 
lea from an enemy. | 

- PRISM, pri] {. [mpiopaa, Gr.] a glaſs 
bounded with two equal and parallel trian- 


fides, which meet in three parallel lines, run- 
ning from the three angles of one end, to the 
three angles of the other ead ; uſed in experi- 
meuts-on light and colours. 
- PRISMA'TIC, [prizmatic} a. fotmed like 
a priſm. pod 
PRISMOI'D, [prizmcid] /. [marun and 
. dec, Gr.] a body approaching to the form of a 
riſm. 
PRI/SON, | prizon ]/. priſon, Fr. ] a place in 
which maleractors and debtors are confined; 
To PRI/SON, | prizor | v. a. to confine. 
PRUSONER, [| prizrer} /. a perſon con- 
fined in a gaol. One taken by an enemy. 
One under arreſt. 
PRUSTINE, a. [ prifiinus, Lat] firſt; ori- 
ginal ; ancient. | 
' PRUTHEE, a familiar corruption of pray 
thee, or I pray thee. 
» PREFVACY, J the ſtate of being ſecret, 
concegled or hid. A retirement. Joint know- 


PRIVA'D0, /. | Span. } a ſecret friend. 

PRIVATE, a. [privatur, Lat.] ſecret. 
Without company; alone. In no public ſta- 
tion. Particular oppoſed to publick, In pri. 
vie implies ſecretly. Ip 

PRIVATE'ER, / a ſhip fitted out by pri- 
vate perlons againſt an enemy. 

To FRIVATE/ER, v. a. to fit out ſhips a- 
painit enemies at the charge of private per- 
fons. a | 

PRI'VATELY, ad. ſecretly ; not openly. 

PREVATENESS, F. the quality of being 
refired, ſecret, or alone. 

PRIVA'TION, , f privarto, Lat.] the re- 
oval or deſtruction of any thing or quality; 
as darkneſs is a privation of light. The act of 
degrading from an office. 

PRI'VATIVE, a. {privativus, Lat.] de- 
privin2 or robbing a thing of that which be- 
longs toit. Conſiſting in the abſence of ſome- 
thing ; oppoſed to poſitive. . 

PRITVATIVE, / that which cauſes the ab- 
fence of ſomething. 


PRI'VY, J a place of retirement, A ne. 
ceffary-houſe., 3 

PRIZE, /. [prix, Fr. ] a reward gained by 
conqueſt or any performance. Plunder, from 
prife, Fr. 

To PRIZE, V. &. [ prifer, Fr.] to tate, 
value, or eſteem. 

PRIUZEFIGHTER, [| prizefiter] ſ. one 
that nights publickly for money or a reward. 
PRO, | Lat. ] for; in defence of, Pro and 
con for and againſt. 

 PROBABULITY, |. [Proba ita, Lat.) 
likelihood 3 the appearance of truth; evidence 
ariling from the preponderation of argument; 
demonfration next to moral certainty. 

PRO/BABLE, a. U probabilis, Lat.] likely; 
having better arguments brought for than a- 
gainlt it, but not certain or demonſtrative. 

PRO'BABLY, ad. likely; in likelihood. 

PRO'BAT, F. the proof of wills in the 
Spirituak Court. 

PROBA'TION, / ['probatio, Lat.] proof af 
evidence. A ſtate of trial or examination. 4 
year of novitiate before being admitted to 
monaſtic life. Oe 

PROBA'TIONARY, a. ſerving for trial. 

PROBA/TIONER,F. one in a ſtate of trial, 
A novice, 

PRO'BATORY, a. [from prabo, Lat.] 
ſerving for trial or proof. 

PROBA'TUM EST, a Latin expreſſion 
added to the end of a receipt, ſignifying “ l 
tried, or proved. ED ; 

PROBE, / | from probo, Lat.] a lender in- 
ſtrument or wire uſed in ſearching the depth of 
wounds, 5 

To PROBE, v. a. [ probo, Lat. ] to try of 
ſearch a wound by an inſtrument. | 

PRO'BE - SCISSARS, /. ſeiſſars which 
have a button at the end of one of their ſhanl:, 
which is thruſt into a wound. 

PRO'BITY, /. [probitas, Lat.] approved 
honeſty, ſincerity, or veracity. 0 

PROBLEM. /. [Gr. ] a queſtion propoſed. 

PROBLEMA'TICAL, a. [problematiqu, 
Fr.] uncertain ; diſputable ; unſettled, 

PROBO'SCIS, / Lat.] the trunk or ſnout 
of an elephant; alſo applied to that part of any 
other animal which reſembles it. 

PROCA'CIOUS, [ procdſpious 4. | precar, 
Lat.] petulent ; looſe ; inſolent; faucy; ma- 
lapert. | 
PROCA' CITY, / petulance ; malapert- 


PRI'VATIVENESS, /. notation of abſence 


PRI'VET, / a plant. The ever-green, 
PRIVILEGE, / fprivilegium, Lat.] a 


neſs ; ſaucineſs ; inſolence. a 
PROCA'TTA/RCTICK, a. If 
Gr.] fore-running ; antecedent. 


PROCE/DURE, / roctdure, Fr.] a mw 
ner of acting or cond Proceſs or opera 5 


To PROC EI 
af; from one t! 
o or March in 
om. To be tr. 
. progrels. T 
bated. To be U 

pROCEED 
aw and Comn 

PROCEE'D 
From one thinge 
pRO CELL. 
flormy ; tempel 
PROCE'RT! 
dess; height of 
PRO'CESS, 
progreſſive cour! 
M-hodical and 
PROCESS! 
Lu.) a train n 
Jemnity, A C3 
To PROCE 
narch in procel 
PROCE/SSI 
ating to proceſſt 

PRO'CHRO 
Ning bg, Or, 
ating a thing | 

PRO/CIDE} 
in: donn; dep! 

PRO'CINC 
let? preparatio 
Pointof action. 
To PROC IL. 
lenounce or pu 
per. To tell o 

PROCLAN 
publication by : 
ing's will opet 
PROCLI/V 
deney; natura 
tes ; proneneſ. 

PROC LIV. 
timed; tendin! 

PROCONS 
wo governed : 
rity, 

PROCO'NS 
proconſul, 

To PROCR 
tn Lat. ] to 
Neuterly, to b 

PROCRAS 
Lat.] the act 
Ilatorineſs. 

PRO CRE- 
dive; prop: 

To PROC 
 yenerate or 

PROCRE 
the act of gen 

PRO'CRE, 
dach ive. 

PROCRE 1 
| PROCTOR 

Lat. 4 manage 

torney in a$ 

Q univerfity, 


which 
1nanks, 


proved 


poſed . 
11¹ ques 


ſnout 
f any 


cdx, 
ma- 
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X 
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man- 
non. 
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R 
o PROCEE!D, v. n. [preceds, Lat.] to 
if; from one thing or place to another. To 
Por march in ſtate. To iſſue, ariſe or come 
ram, To be tranſacted. To advance, or make 
g progreſs. To take effect. To be propa- 
el. To be produced by an original cauſe. 
PROCEED, /. produce or profit. ; Uſed in 
aw and Commerce, but not to be imitated. 
PROCEE'DING,/. [proceds, Fr. ] progreſs 
{om one thing or action to another: procedure. 
| PROCE!LLOUS, a. [precellofus, Lat. ] 
orm; tempeituous. . 
PROCE'RITY, /. [preceritas, Lat.] tall- 
els ; height of ſtature. al 
PRO'CESS, / N procefſics, Lat.] tendency, or 
progreflive courſe, Gradual progreſs. Courſe. 
echodical and gradual ſeries. Courſe of law. 
PROCE/SSION, [proct/Þ3n] [. [preceſſis, 
L] a train marching in a ceremonious ſo- 
lenmityr. A cavalcade. ; 
To PROCE'SSION, [rechen] w. 1. to 
narch in proceſſion o- form, A low expreſſion. 
PROCE/SSIONAL, Pproce/b3nal] 4. re- 
ating to proceſſion. | 
PRO'CHRONISM, [pretronizm] /. Cg 
b,::\-wr, Gr.] an error in chronology 3 a 
ure a thing before it happened. 
PRO'CIDENCE, /. | procidentia, Lat ] falj- 
ing donn; dependence below its natural place, | 
PROCINCT), /. [Procinctus, Lat.] com- 
lete preparation ; preparation brought to the 
Pointof action. 
To PROCLA/UIM, v. a. [proclams, Lat. ] to 
denounce or pub' iſh in a ſolemn or legal man- 
ber, To tell openly, To out-law. 
MROCLAMA'TION, /. ¶ proclumatio, Lat.] 


ng's will openly publiſhed among the people. 
PROCLIVITY, / | precliz/as, Lat. ] ten- 

ency ; natural inclination or biaſs. Readi- 

tel: ; proneneſs; propenſity, 
PROCLI'VOUS, a, { preclivis, Lat.] in- 

Clined; tending by nature. 

PROCOYNNSUT,, /. Lat.] a Roman officer, 


ity. | 
PROCO'NSULSHIP, / the office of a 
proconſy]. 
To PROCRA/STINATE, v. a. [ precraſ. 
n, Lat. ] to defer or put off from day to day. 
Neuterly, to be dilatory. | 
PROCRASTINA'TION, Se | procraſiinatic, 
lat.] the act of delaying from time to time; 
Auatorineſs. | 
PRO'CREANT, a. [ precreans, Lat.] pro- 
vitive; propagating ; pregnant. 
To PRO'CREATE, v. a, [procreo, Lat.] 
to generate or produce. 
8 PROCREA'TION, / [ precrbatio, Lat.] 
b ke zcenerating, or begetting. - 
S 3 IIVE, a, generative or pro- 
"4 OTOL J. a generator, begetter. 
þ OR, /. [contracted from procurator, 
* Ja maniger of another's affairs. Ay at- 
3 u a Spiritual Court. A magiſtrate of 
dalrerüty, whoſe buſinels is to fee good | 


publication by authority; a declaration of the 


vo governed a province with conſular autho- | 


PRO 
order and exerciſes daily performed among the 
ſtudents. ; A 
PRO'CTORSHIP, /. the office of a 
proctor. . | 

PROCU'MBENT, «. [procumbens, Lat.] 
lying along; prone. 

PROCU/RABLE, à. that which may be 
acquired, or obtained. 

PRO'CURACY, /. the management of any 
thing. | , 
PROCURA'TION, / the act of getting 
or procuring. Alſo, an act or inſtrument by 
which a perſon is empowered to tt eat, tranſact, 
receive, &c, in another perfon's name. 

PROCURA'TOR, /. [ Lat. ] a manager, or 
one that tranſacts buſineſs for another. 

 PROCURATO'RIAL, 2. made by a 
proctor. | "9 

— PROCU/RATORY, 4. tending to procurae 
tion. 8 

To PROC U RE, v. a. [ precuro, Lat.] to 
tranſact for another. To obtain, or acquire. 
To contrive, or obtain by contrivance. T's 
prevail on or perſuade. To contrive, or for- 
ward. Neuterly, to act as a bawd or pimp. 

PROCU'RER, / one that gains; an ob- 
tainer. A pimp; a pandar. | 

PROCU'RESS, /, a bawd. 

PRO'DIGAL, a. [prodigns, Lat. | profuſe, 
laviſh ; wafteful, - _ #58 

PRO'DIGAL, a wafter ; a ſpendthrift. 

PRODIGA'LITY, /. [ predigalire, Fr.] 
the act of ſpending to exceſs; extravagance. 
 PRODV'GIOUS, a: f prodigiofus, Lat.] ſome- 
thing which cauſes wonder and aſtoniſhment. 
Enormous; mont rous; uncommonly grett. 

PRODI'GIOUSLV, ad. in ſuch a manner 
as to amaze, aſtoniſh. 

PRO'DIGY, / [prodigium, Lat.] any 
thing out of the common courſe of nature. 
Any thing which aſtoniſhes by its greatneſs or 
novelty. . | 

PRODTI'TION, /. [| proditio, Lat.] treaſon ; 
treachery. Faak 3 

PRODITO'RIOUS, a. [from prodirey, 
Lat.] traitercus ; treacherous ; perfidious. 
Apt to make diſcoveries, 

To PRODU'CE, v. a. ſ produce, Lat.] to 
offer to view or notice. To bring as an evi- 
dence. To hear or bring forth, applied to vepe- 
tables. To cauſe or generate. 
tics, to prolong or lengthen a line. 

PRO'DUCE, / that which any thing 
yields. Amount, profit, or gain. 
PRODU'CER, /. one that generates or pro- 
duces. | 

PRODU/CTBLE, a. ſuch as may be ex- 
hibited. Such as may be generated or made. 

PRODUCT, . 
yielded by lands, vegetables, or money. A 
work or compoſition. An effect. 

' PRODU'CTILE, a. which may be pro- 
duced. | 

PRODU'CTION, / [Fr. ] the act of pra- 
ducing. The thing produced; the fruit or 
product. A compoſition. 5 

PRO DVU CTIVE, 
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raductus, Lat.] ſomething 


a. having the power 
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PRO. 

Feient. : : 
PRO'EM, J. | xo, Gr.] a preface, in- 
troduction, or prelude. 

PROFANA/TION, / [ prafanatid, Lat.] the 
act of applying any thing ſacred to common 
uſe. Irreverence to holy perſons or things. 

PROFANE, a. 5 Lat.] irreveren : 
to ſacred perſons or things; not ſacred; ſecu- 
kr. Polluted. Not purified by holy rites. 

To PROFANE, v. a. [ profane, Lat.] to 
apply any thing facred to common uſe, To 
be irreverent to ſacred perſons or things. 

PROFA'NELY, ad. with irreverence to 
ſacred names or things. 

PROFA'NENESS, /. want of due reve- 
rence to things or perſons ſacred. | 

To. PROFE'SS, v. a. [ profiteer, Lat.] to 
declare one's ſelf in the ſtrongeſt terms; to 
be of any opinion or religion ; to lay claim 
to, or declare one's ik i]1 in, any art or ſcience. 
Neuterly, to declare openly, Fo declare friend- 
ſhip. This laſt ſenſe is not in uſe. . 

PROFE'SSION, [reh J. { profefion, 
Fr. ] a calling or employment. A declaration. 
The act of declaring one's ſelf of any party or 
opinion. 

PROFE'SSOR,F, { profe//eur, Fr.] one who 
openly declares himſeli ot any opinion or party. 
One who publicly praiſes or teaches an art. 
One who is viſibly religious. 

_  PROFE/SSORSHIP, /. the ſtation or Mice 
of a public teacher, | 

To PRO'FFER, v. a. [profero, La 
propoſe, or offer. To attempt. 

PRO'FFER,/. an offer made, An eſſay or 
attempt. | 

PROFE'CTION, /. [profe&io, Lat.] pro- 
greſſion; advance. | 

PROFI'CLIENCE, PROFICIENCY, [ pro- 
Abience] J. [from proficio, Lat.] profit. Im- 
provement or advancement in any thing. 

PROFIL CIE NT, [ prof iſbient | ſ. [preficiens, 
Lat.] one who has made advancement in any 
ſtudy or buſineſs, 

PROFI CUOUS, a, [-preficuas, Lat.] ad- 
vantageous; uſeful, 

PROFLTLE, /. [profile Fr. ] the ſide face ; an 
half face. Alſo the outline of any figure. 

PRO'FIT, /. [profir, Fr. ]gain or advantage. 
Improvement. | 

To PRO'FIT, v. a. [profiter, Fr.] to 

confer benefit or advantage, To improve. 
Neuterly, to gain advantage. To make im- 

ovement. To be of uſe. f 

PRO',FITABLE, a. ſuch as confers gain, 

improvement, or advantage. Sy NON. Pro- 
Fable is nore applicable to gain; advantage- 
et, ta homour ; beneficial, to health. 
PROFI TABLENESS, /. the quality of 
conferring gain. improvement, or advantage. 


PRO'FLTABLY, ad. gainſully; advantage- 
eully. ” =. 

PRO/FITLESS, 4. without gain or advan- 
tu ge. | | 

PRO'FLIGATE, a. [profiigatus, Lat.] a- 


| 


0 


t.] to 


to effect or produce; fertile, generative, - ef- 


RO 
1. © 


PRO/FLIGATE, 


ne Rs au 
ſenſe of virtue and decency, was a ; Sb 
 PRO'FLIGATELY, ad. y. ne, Lat.] the 
PRO'FLIGATENESS, J. the quiliy d inderance ; fe 
being profligate, PROHUI/BIT 
PRO LUENCE, /. progreſs ; courfe. prbidding, 
PRO'FLUENT, a. [pre nens, Lat, Jfoning To PROJE 
forwards. * Profiuent frreams." Milt. row out, or C: 
PROFO UND, a. [ profundus, Lat.] ders repreſentatic 
Lowly ; humble. Intellectaally deep, or not erm in the m 
obvious to the mind. Leamed, or knowing yr to jut out, 
beyond the common reach. PROJECT 
PROFOU/ND, FN. 2 gulph ; abyſs; the von. Pro 
main; the ſea. dfgn; the 
PROFOU/NDLY, ad. with great rech d xecute. 
knowledge or contrivanoe; deeply. PROJE'CTI 
PROFOU'NDNESS, /. depth, applied tw x obliquely, o 
place or knowledee. | ine. 
PROFU'NDITY, /. depth of place r PROIE CTI 
knowledge. | | | forward. | 
PROFU'SE, a. [profuſus, Lat.] laviſh; to PROJE'CTI 
liberal, or abounding to exceſs. rds, A plan 
PROFU'/SENESS, ,. laviſhneſs; prag. in of action. 
lity. | x the crifis of a 
PROFU'SION, [profizbon] /. [prifufs PROJE'CTC 
Lat. ] extravagance, or excels in expence, Et. | forming ſchi 
uberant plenty, ms wild and 
To PROG, v. #. to rob; to ſteal, To ſift PROJE/CTL 
meanly for victuals. A low word, To PROIN, 
PROG, /. victuals, or proviſions of ary hop; to cut; t 
kind. To PROLA” 
PROGE'NITOR, /. [Lat.] a forefathe; peak, pronoune 
{an anceſtor in a direct line. PROLA'TE, 
PRO'GENY, /. [ progenies, Lat.] a ra; t. 
offspring; generation. PROLA'TIC 


PROGNO'/STIC, a. { mpyworu, ft 
PkoGcNosSTICATE | betokening diſeaſe ot mt 
covery before; foreſhowing. Ws 

PROGNO'STIC, /. the {kill of foretelbag 
diſeaſes or their events. A prediction. 
To PROGNO'/STICATE, v. a. [np ul 

%, Cr. ] to foretel, foreſhow, or preſage. 

PROGNOSTICA'TION, /. the att of 

foreknowing or foreſhowing ; prediction; forte 
token. 

PROGNOSTICA'TOR, / a foreteller; 
foreknower, 
| =PROGRA'MMA, . [Gr.] a letter ſealed 
with the king's ſeal ; alſo a bill giving note 
of ſomething to be tranſacted in a ſchool x 


at. ] proguncia 
{ deferring. 
PROLEGO!) 
mtroduRtory dif 
PROLE'PSIS 
| which objec 
us i' may be c 
PROLE'PTI 
nt. In Medii 
turns ſooner ar 
PROLE'PTI 
Kipation or prez 
PROLETA'R 
Proletarian tyt 
PROLI'FIC; 


bandoned to vice. Loſt to virtue and decency. 


univerſity. | ; and facis, 
PRO'GRESS, . [progreſſus, Lat.] courſe; duQive. 
paſſage. Motion forward. Intellectual im · PROLIFICA 
A circuit; or journey. ren. 
e PRO'GRESS, v. H Lat, Jv Wl ? _ X. 4. 
. rd; to pals. olete. N; verboſe; ci 
PROC RE S810 N, [progrifoin)/ [pr PROLIXIT) 
„Lat. I a regular and gradual advance. ing tireſome 
08 3 Courſe; paſſage. Intellectual DROLUXNE 
improvement. — ]poing OLOCU'1 
PROGRE'SSIVE, a. [progreſif, Fr. dane on choſen þ 
forward. Advancing, or increaſing gr? 2 Ye PROLOCU A 
PROGRE'SSIVELY, ad, by gradual teps | Jo! a proloeu 
or regular courſe. __ the date of + OVLOGUE 
PROGRE'SSIVENESS, / the f — 
moving for ward, or advancing. Lat] m {pok«n 
Tp PROHI'BIT) v. a, {716bi5 n O LO 


\ 


endict by authority. To debar or . 
NN OHIBI'TION, Eder wa /. [probi- 
e Lat.] the act of forbidding 3 interdict; 
:nderance 3 fordiddance. 


PROHI/BITORY,, a. implying prohibition; 


| 1 PROJE'CT, v. a. Tar. to 
brow out, or caſt forward. To exhibit a form 
repreſentation. To ſcheme, contrive, or 
rm in the mind, from projeter, Fr, Neu- 
jy, to jut out, or ſhoot forward. : 

| PROJECT /. a ſcheme, plan, contrivance. 
rxon., Proje is a plan in order to execute 


&fgn; the defign is what we propoſe to 


xecute. n 
PROJE'CTILE, /. = body caſt forwards, 
r obliquely, or put in motion by an en- 


I forward. | : 
PROJE'CTION, /. the act of ſhooting for- 
rds, A plan or delineation, A ſcheme or 
un of action. In Chemiſtry, an operation, 
x the crifis of an operation. : 
PROJE'CTOR, /. one that employs himſelf 
| forming ſchemes or deſigns. One that 
rms wild and impracticable ſchemes. 
PROJE/CTURE, J. a jutting out. 

To PROIN, v. 4. [corrupted from prime] 
: to cut; to trim; to prune. 

To PROLA'TE, v. a. | prolatum, Lat.] to 
peak, pronounce or utter. 

PROLA'TE, 4. [ prelatus, Lat.] oblate or 


t. 

PROLA'TION, [ proliſbòn] J. [ Frolatio, 
u.] pronunciation, utterance, Delay; act 
{ deferring. 

PROLEGO'MENA, /. [ Gr. ] a previous or 
atroduRtory diſcourſe. 

PROLE'PSIS, / [Gr.] a form of rhetoric, 
| which objections are anticipated; vis. 
u, may be objected. 

PROLE'PTICAL, @. previous; antece- 
nt. In Medicine, when a paroxyſm or fit 
turns ſooner and ſooner every time. | 
 PROLE'PTICALLY, ad. by way of an- 
Qpation or prevention. 

PROLETA RIAN, à mean; vile; vulgar, 
Proetarian tything men.” Hudib. 
PROLI'FIC, PROLUFICAL, a. [from 
— facie, Lat.] fruitful ; generative ; 
duQtve. 


PROLIFICA'TION, /. generation of chil- 
PROLI'X, . { profixur, Lat.] lang; tedi. 


nt; rerboſe; cireumlocutory. 

PROLUXITY, /. [prolixite, Fr. ] the quality 
being tireſome through length; tediouſoeſs. 
PROLUXNESS, J tedioufnefs. 
PROLOCU'TOR, J. [ Lat. ] a foreman, or 
an choſen by a ſociety to he their ſpeaker, 
PROLOCUTORSHIP, J. the office or dig- 


ly of a prolocutor. 


*ROLOGUE, „JV {mpb>eyor, Or. 
" introduQtery diſcourſe, peculiarly applied 
> Poem (pob en before a play. 

G PROLOGUE, { 


teller; 


ſealed 


notice 


0 


duce CS! 
To PROLONG, v. a. Cary xr Fr.] to 
lengthen out. To put off longer. To — 


lengthening. 


others, by way of prelude or exerciſe. 


PROJECTILE, a egen, Fr.] impel-[1y 


b 


PRO 


a formal diſcourſe. 


PROLONGA'TION, / { Fr. ] the act of 
Delay to a longer time, r 

PROLU'SION, ¶ rolixben] . [ proluſſo, 
Lat.] in Literature, is a term applied to cer- 
tain pieces of compoſitions made previouſly to 


PRO'MINENT, a. L preminens, Lat. ] ftand- 
ing out beyond the other parts; protuberantz 


extant, - 

PRO'MINENCY, / [promizentia, Lat.] the 
quality of ſtanding out beyond the other parts; 
protuberance ; extant or jutting-out part. 

PROMI'SCUOUS, a. [ promiſcuzs, Lat.] 
mingled ; confuſed ; without diſtinction. : 

PROMI'SCUOUSLY, ad. indiſcrirginate« 
ly; with a confuſed mixture. : 
PRO'MISE, / ¶ promiſſum, way? aſſurance 
given of ſomething to be dene, or ſome bene- 
fit to be conferred, Figuratively, 1 | 

To PRO'MISE, v. a. [ promitta, Lat.] to 
give a perſon notice or aſſurance of ſome benefit 
to be conferred. Neuterly, to aſſure by words. ' 

PRO/MISSORY, a. Promi ſſoriua, Lat.] 
containing profeſſion of ſome benefit to be con- 
ferred, or of ſome debt to be paid. 

PRO'MONT, PRO'MON' TORY, /. [pro- 
montorium, Lat.] a head land, or high land 
jutting into the ſea, the extremity of which, to- 


wards the ſea, is called a cape. 
8 Lat.] to 


- 


To PROMO TE, DV. . 
forward, or advance. To prefer or exalt. 

PROMOTION, 1 J advance - 
ment or preferment. Ex altation. ; 

To PROMO'VE, v. a. | promeveo,Lat. ] to 
promote; to forward; to advance. 

PROMPT, a. [ promprus, Lat.] quick g; 
ready; acute. Willing, without any new mo- 
tive or incentive. Ready; told down, applied 
to payment, 

To PROMPT, v. 4. [preontare, Ital.] to 
help a perſon when at a loſs in repeating by 
heart. To incite. To remind. 

PRO MPT ER, / one who aſſiſts a publig' 
ſpeaker when at a loſs; or who perſuades or ad- 
viſes a perſon to do a thing. An admonſſher. 

PRO'MPTITUDE, / [Fr.] quickneſs;' 
readineſs; alacrity. | 

P RO'MPTNESS, . readineſs; alacrity. 4 

PRO/MPTUARY, /. [ promptuarium, Lat. 1 | 
a ſtorehouſe, — or magazine. | 

To ee thy E, or PROMU'LGE, 
V. d. promul go, t. 1 to ubliſh ; to make. 
known by public Pare Boch | 

PROMULGA/TION, f [| promulgatio,” 
Lat.] publication ; open exhibition. Fog 

PROMU'LGER, J. one that publiſhes, or 
teaches openly. | | 1 

PRONE, a. ¶ pronur, Lat.] bending or look 
ing downwards. Lying with the face down=' 
wards. Sloping, applied to place, Inclined, 
propen ſe, or diſpoſed to. i 

PRO NEN ESS, /. the ſtate of bending, 
ſtooping, or lying with the face downwards. 


cent, 


pridig] v. u. to intros or 


3 PRONG, 
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PRONG;, ,. Prong ben, Belg. ] the tooth of a[ner. Ia a ſtrict ſenſe; 


To PRONOUNCE, v. a. [pronuncio, Lat.] 


dency of deſire to any thing, 


tion is examined and aſcertained. 
it denotes the mediums and arguments uſed 


from falling; a ſupport; a ſtay. 


'fork; a pitch-fork; an inſtrument in huſbandry. 
.,, PRO'NOUN, / [pronomen, Lat.] a word 
uſed inſtead of nouns or names; as I, thou, we, 
be, they, &c. 8 


to ſpeak or utter. To utter, or deliver ſolemn- 
ly and rhetorically. To form or articulate. 
Neuterly, to ſpeak with confidence or authority. 
. PRONUNCIA/TION, | Pronumſedſbon] /. 
[pronunciatio, Lat Ithe act or manner of uttering. 

PROOF, / in Arithmetic, is a proof 
whereby the truth and juſtneſs of a calcula- 
In Law, 


to evince the truth of any thing; and is two- 
fold, viz. vivd voce, by living witneſſes; and 
a dead proof, ſuch. as that of deeds, records, 


c. It likewiſe ſignifies trial or experiment. la declaration of ſomething future; — 


It is uſed alſo in a ſynonymous ſenſe with 
ſtandard: Thus we call that Progf ſpirit 
which is of the ſtandard ſtrength. Sywnon. 
Experiment relates, properly, to the truth of 
things: Trial concerns, particularly, the uſe 
of things: Prog has a greater relation to the 
quality of things. | 
PROOF, a. | though uſed as an adjective, 
et only an elliptical expreſſion for, of proof | 
mpenetrable ; able to reſiſt, Uſed with zo or 
against. 4 
To PROP, v. a. ſpropper, Belg. ] to ſupport 
by ſomething placed under or againſt. To 
Hinder from falling. To ſuſtain or ſupport. | 
PROP, /. any thing uſed to keep a thing 


PRO/PAGABLE, a, ſuch as may be fpread, 

or continued by ſucceſſion. 
To PRO'PAGATE, v. a. [ propago, Lat.] 

to continue or ſpread by generation or ſucceſ- 

five production. To extend or widen. To 
omote. To generate. | 
PROPAGA'/TION, [ propagd/h3n ] /. [pro- 

pagatio, Lat.] continuance, or ſpreading by 
neration, or ſucceſſive production. 

To PROPE'L, v. 4. Patiala) to puſh 
er drive forward. 

To PROPE'ND, v. a. [ properdeo, Lat.] to 
incline to any part; to be diſpoſed in favour 
of any thing. 

- PROPE'NDENCY, FL. inclination or ten- 
Pre- conſidera- 
tion; attentive deliberation; perpendency. 

PRO PE NSE, a. ¶propenſus, Lat.] inclined 
or diſpoſed, applied to either good or bal. 
PRO PENSION, [ propenſbon] PROPE'N. 

SITY, /. [properifio, Lat.] diſpoſed to any 

thing either good er bad. Tendency. 

PROPER, a. | proprius, Lat.] peculiar; be- 
longing to one, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from 
others. In Grammar, noting a proper name 
from an appellative; as, Thomas, the proper 
name for a man, the appellative, Natural, 
Fit; adapted; qualified. Exact; juſt. Ele- 
gant; pretty, Tall or luſty. One's own, 
joined with the poſſeſſive pronoun, my, your, 
157. their, &c. 


PRO 

N a” 
ch another, 
Imallneſs, the 
on, rates Or. 
two quantities 
riſon is more 
they have to 
Degrees in ha 


mp and well made. 
PRO'PERTY, /. in a general fc. 
that which conſtitutes or e 
proper; or it is a particular virtue or qual 
which nature has beſtowed on ſome 


PRO'PERNESS, , the quiity of le 


thingy 


excluſive” of all others: thus colour is x ba To PRO 
perty of /ight ; extenſion, of body, Ia "You N b in this wo 
is uſed to denote that right which a perſon * 25, propirſhon, 
to lands or tenements, goods or chattels, in a to adjuſt or eq 
reſpe& depending on another's courteſy, WW form with ſyn 
: To PRO/PERTY, v. a. to inveſt with qu2e PROPO'R 
lities. To ſeize as belonging to. Little uſed, gd by compara 
PROPHA'SIS, Lore Lupe Ct. PROPO'R' 


an excuſe; a pretence. In Medicine, a fore 
knowledge of diſeaſes. 


PRO'PHECY, [prifeſy]/.[mpopraie,Cr 


having a ſettle 
a certain deg 
relation to a t. 


PROPORT 
To PRO'PHECY, [prifeſy] v. . th being proportie 
tell ſomething future z to predict; to foretell; PROPO/R” 
to prognoſticate. In Scripture language, t or bearing fo! 
preach by divine inſpiration, . compariſon. 
PRO'PHET, [profer] . [propbete,Fr,) ons To PROPC 
that foretells ſomething future; a foreteller WM according to ſe 
redicter. | PROPO'R' 
PRO'/PHETESS, [ profere/s ] J. [propheſfi being by comp 
Fr.] a woman that foretells future event. PROPO'S/ 
PROPHE'TIC, PROPHE'TICAL, [js deſen offered 
\fetical] a. | prophetique,Fr.] foreſeeing or im Offer to the m 
telling future events, It has of before the To PROPC 
thing foretold. Lat. ] to offer 
PROPHE'TICALLY, [ profetically] lay ſchemes or 
with knowledge of futurity ; in manner d PROPOSI” 


to Lat.] a fer 
firmed or deni 
nial, An offe 


rophecy. NS 
To PRO'PHETIZE, [profetize] v. a. 


give predictions, 


PROPHYLA'CTIC, [prefylafic} a. in PROPOST' 
$vaexTGG Gr.] preventive; preſervative, tanfidered as a 
PROPI'NQUITY, /. {propinguitai, Lat To PROP 
nearneſs of fituation, relation, time, or blood der to conſide 
PROPI'TIABLE, [ propiſiable} a. ſuch PROPRLE 
may be appeaſed or rendered favourable. peſſeſſor in hi: 
To PROPI'TIATE, C praiſbiate lv. a. 5 PROPRI'E 
pitio, Lat. ] to appeaſe a perſon angry or oiiend tain owner; 
ed, To render favourable; To conciliate PROPRI'E 
PROPITIA'TION, [ propiſeidſþin] /. [pr exclutive right 
pitiation, Fr.] the act of appeaſing anger ot tc | PROPRI'E 
ſentment. The atonement, offering, or mes Cluſve right. 
by which any perſon is rendered favourable. PROPT, u 
PROPI'TIATORY, { propiſbiatory)a-(f" br:pped, the p 
Pitiatoire, Fr.] having the power to appesle d lo PROPL 
reconcile z expiatory: | # Lat.) to defen 
PROPI'TIOUS, [propiſoious a. [prepit PROPUG] 
Lat.] favourable z kind; reconcthing. _ defence. 
PROPI'TIOUSNESS, { propi/oicu/nr/e) 0m RO UO 
the quality of being favourable, kind, or r bes, or vindic 
conciling, ' 8 3 L 
PROPLA'SM, V [LH and ch, Of. g the act 
mould; matrix. Tay Ok. / 
PRG PLASTIC E, I Taf. ied in poetry 
art of making moulds for caſting. ROROG 


continuation ; 
2 bonger and f 
the ſeſſion of | 

To PROR 


] toprot 


PROPO'NENT, Y [proponent Lat.] ® 
that makes a propoſal, One who proche 
ſubject for diſputation, * __ py 
PROPO'RTI ON,[ propd;ſbin/. Fl 4 5 


PRO{PERLY, ad. in a fit or ſuitable man- | Lat.] when two quantities are 6ompire - 
| by 2 | 


FRIES 


PRO 


Ich another, 
Imallneſs, the compe 
bn, rates or Proportion 


pariſon is called ratio, rea- 
: but when more than 


; tities | com 
2 6 1 uſually called the proportion that 
ml they have to one another. Equal degree. 
thi Ky Degrees in harmony. Size; form. . 

a — To PROPO'RTION, [the 2i is pron. like 


) in this word and its fol owing derivatives; 


ny 7 i Fr. ] 
| proplſhon,' &c.] v. a. | Proportionner, 
_ b Autor equal in comparative degrees. To 
3 form with ſymmetry. 5 
bau- PROFORTIONABLE, < odjutied or ſuit- 
le uſed, ed by comparative relation, Fit. 
„ PROPO'RTIONAL, a, [proportionel, Fr.] 
2 for baving a ſettled comparative relation; having 1) 
a certain degree of equality; bearing ſome 
, t.] relation to a thing with which it is compared. 
iRion, PROPORTIONA'LITY, /. the quality of 
tof deine proportionable. 1 
— PROPO/RTIONATE, a. ſuited, adjuſted, 


of bearing ſome reſpect to another thing in 
compariſon 

To P 
according to ſettled rates. 

pROPORTIONATENESS, ſ. the ſtate of 
beine by compariſon adjuſted. . 

PROPO'SAL, [prepizalj f. a ſcheme or 
deſen offered to conſideration or acceptance. 
Offer to the mind. | 

To PROPO'SE, [ propize] v. a. [propone, 
Lat.] to offer for conſideration, Neuterly, to | 
ay ſchemes or intend. . 

PROPOSI'TION, C propoziſbon[ 4 [propo- 
Lat.) a ſentence in which any thing is af- 
firmed or denied, and offered for aſſent or de- 
nial, An offer of terms; propoſal, 

PROPOSI'TIONAL, [propoziſbonal] a. 
tanfidered as a propoſition, 

To PROPOU'ND, v. a. [proporo, Lat.] to 
der to conſideration. To propoſe. | 

PROPRVETARY, / [ proprietaire,Fr.] a 
peſſeſſor in his own right. | 

PROPRI'ETARY, à. belonging to a cer- 


tain owner; 
2 Lege that has an 
or; owner. 


PROPRI'ETOR, / 
tucluſive right, A poſſe 

PROPRI'ETY, /. [ proprietas, Lat. ] an ex- 
tluſire right. Accuracy, juſtneſs, or fitneſs, 

PROPT, uſed by poetical writers inſtead of 
pr:pped, the participle paſſive of Pxor. 

To PROPU'GN, [propung] v.a. [ propugno, 
Lit.] to defend, juſtify, or vindicate. x 
PROPUGNA'TION, {. [ propugnatio, Lat.] 


leſence. 


22 PROPU'GNER, V, one who defends, juſti- 

„ or r bes, or vindicates. |; | 
PROPULSION, \ propulfben] I. [ pr uifio 

4 Gf. Lat.] the act of driving forward. r 


PRORE, / Prora, 
uſed in poetry. 

IROROGA'TION, JS. [proregatio, Lat.] 
damdmuation; prolongation; the deferring to 
2 bonger and ſtated time. The interruption of 
the ſeſſion of parliament by royal authority. 

ToPRORO'GU E, | prorẽg] v. a. [ prorego, 


Lat. ] the prow of a ſhip; 


in reſpect of their greatneſs or | 


are compared, then the compa- |. 


ROPO'RTIONATE, v. a. to adjuft | 


| tims, : . K ; | * 4 SR 

PRORU'PTION, /. [proruptio, Lat. the 
act of burſting torth, | 
PROSA'IC, a. [pro/aicus Lat.] belonging 
to proſe. Reſembling proſe, 

To PROSCRI'BE, v. 4. [ proſeribo, Lat.] 
to doomrto deſtruction. To interdit, 

PROSCRI'PTION, /. [ proſcriptio, Lat.] 
the act of writing down a perſon's name in a 
lift, and poſting it in ſome public place with a 


reward for any one that (ſhall bring his head. 


The act of dooming the lite of a perſon to 
death, and his goods to confiſcation. 

PROSE, [ proxe] /. ¶ praſa, Lat.] language 
not confined to numbers, limited quantity of 
ſyllables, or jingle of verſe, 

To PRO'SECUTE. v. a. [proſequor, Lat. 
to continue endeavours. To carry on. To 
proceed er continue in any conſideration er 
diſquiſition. In Law, to ſue criminally z ts 
purſue legally. 8 

PROSEC UT ION an endeavour to carry 
on. A continued attempt, or a continuation of 
an attempt. A ſuit againſt a perſon in law: 

PRO'SECUTOR, /. one that continues his 
endeavours, or carries on any thing. One 
who ſues another for ſome crime or treſpaſs. 

PRO'SELYTE, /. [ npoivto;, Gr.] one 
that is perſuaded to change his religious or po- 
litical fentiments. A convert. Tz 

PROSEMINA'TION, /. [ proſeminatus, 
Lat. ] propagation by ſeed. | 

PRO'SODY, /. | rTp:5w3a, Gr. ] that part of 
Grammar, which teaches the ſound or quanti« 
ty of ſyllables; and the meaſures of verſe. 

PROSONOMA'SIA, /. [Gr. ] a figure in 

rhetoric, wherein a perſon ſpeaks to things 
inanimate, as if they were living, and makes 
them return ſuitable replies. Allufion to the 
likeneſs of a ſound in ſeveral names and words. 
* PROSOPOPOE'I, /. fmpegurroreia, Gr. J 
in Rhetoric, a figure in which things are re- 
preſented as if they were perſors; perſonifica- 
tion. 
PRO'SPECT, / [profpe&us, Lat. ] a view 
of ſomething diſtant, A place which affords 
an extended view. An object of view. View 
to ſomething future, oppoſed to retroſpect. 

PROSPE'CTIVE, a. viewing at a diſtance, 
Acting with forefight, 

To PRO'SPER, v. a. [proſþero, Lat. ] td 
make happy. Neuterly, to be ſucceſsful; to 
thrive: | 

PROSPE'RITY, f. [proſperitas, Lat. ] a 
ſtate wlierein things ſucceed according to our 
withes, and are productive of affluence and 
wealth. SYNoNn, What we call good- fortune, 
is the effect of eliance; it comes unexpected. 
Proſperity is the ſucceſs of conduct, and comes 
by degrees. . A, 

PRO'SPEROUS, a. C preſperis, Lat.] ſuc» 
ceſsful ; fortunate. 

PRO'SPEROUSLY, ad. ſucceſsfully; for. 
tunately. 

PRO'SPEROUSNESS, /. proſperity. 

PROSPI/CIENCE, [ proſpiſbience] /. from. 
8 Lat. ] the act of looking forward. 

5 b 


to protract or prolong. 0 put oſ to an- | 


« TRosrER. 


_ . PROSTERNA'TION, J. {from preſlerno, 
Lat.] dejection ; depreffien ſtate of — 
caſt down,  - | 
To PRO'STITUTE, v. a. Loren, Lat.] 

to ſell to wickedneſs or expoſe for vile purpo- 
ſes; generally uſed of women ſold to anſwer 
the cravings of luſt. 


PROSTITUTE, /. one that will do any | 


thing for money. A public trumpet. 
_ PROSTITU/TION, F. the act of ſetting 
or being ſet to ſale, The life of a public 


ſtrumpet. ; 
PRO'STRATE, a. [profratus, Lat. John- 
ſon accents it on the ſecond ſyllable] lying at 
length, lying on the ground in adoration. 
To PRO ST RAT E, v. a. [proftratus, Lat.] 
t lay flat or throw down; to fall down in 
Voration. g N 
,, PROSTRA'TION, /. [profration, Fr.] the 
act of falling down in adoration, Dejection; 
depreſſion. > p 
FROST XLE, /. [mporv%cc, Gr. ] a building 
having pillars only in the front. 
PROSY'LLOGISM, /. the connection of 
two ſyllogiſms, in ſuch a manner, that the 
eoncluſion of the firſt is the major or minor of 
the following. a 
PRO TA!SIS, / [wpiracy, Gr. Ja maxim 
or propoſition. In the ancient Drama, the 
firſt part of a comedy or tragedy which ex- 
plains the argument of the piece. 
To PROTE'CT, v. a. * proteins, Lat.] to 
defend ; to cover from any evil; to ſhield, 
PROTECTION, / 8 Fr.] a 
defence, or cover from evil. A kind of paſſ- 
port, whereby a perſon is exempted from being 
preſſed or otherwiſe moleſted. 
PROTE'CTOR, / [ prote&exr, Fr.] a de- 
Fender, or one who guards from danger. A 
rſon formerly intruſted with the care of the 
e during the king's minority, | 
PROTE'CTRESS, /. a female that protects. 
Ta PROTE'ND, v. 4. ¶protendo, Lat.] to 
hold out or ſtrateh forth. N 
PROTERVITV, /. [proterviras, Lat.] 
petulance z peeviſhneſs ; forwardneſs ; coque- 
ry; impudence ; rudeneſs, 
To PROTE'ST, v. . [roteftor, Lat.] to 
give a folemn declaration of one's opinion, or 
teſolution. To note the non-payment of a bill 
of exchange, and claim payment of either of 
the inderſers. Actively, to prove, ſhow, or 
give evidence. To call as a witneſs. 
PROTE'ST, /. a ſolemn declaration of 
one's opinion againſt ſomething, generally ap- 
plied to that made by peers in parliament 
when they diſagree with a majority. An in- 
ſtrument or writing whereby a perſon, on non- 
,yment of a bill of exchange by one on whom 
5 is drawn, is authoriſed to claim it from 
either of the indorſers or the drawer. 
PRO'CESTANT, «. belonging to a pro- 


teſtant. | 
PRO TESTANT, /. a perſon who belongs 
to the reformed religion, as delivered by thoſe 


PROTESTATION.) np, 
F folemn declaration Ine ry. fr 
A or * 
ARY, / 
— head __— or —— ns b) 
""PRO'TOCOL, / = 2 1 
L. ſ. [yi * 
OTC rn e 
A'RTYR, /. I 
Gr.) the 5 _ | J. (mpwrecand wlphy 
RO'TOPLAST,/. [pry 
Gr. ] ſomething formed 58 to av 
mn 8 * | 
OTYPE, /. (cpo Cr.) U 
original by which any Gar is formed ; ] . 
type. 
To PROTRA'CT, v. 4. [protrafis, Lu! 
to draw out, lengthen, or delay. 
PRO TRA“ CT ER, / one who 8raws oy 
any thing to a tedious length. A mathemt. 
— ry uſed in meaſuring angles, & 
inſtrument in Su for extracting neus 
bodies out of — * 
_ PROTRA'CTION, / the a& of drawing 
into length, or delaying. In Surveying, laying 
down the dimenſions of ground ſurveyed. 
PROTRA'CTIVE, a. dilatory ; delayin 
ſpinning to length. 
PROTRE'PTICAL, 2. Ir r, Ct 
hortatory; ſuaſory. 
To PROTRU/ PE, v. a. [protrude, Lat.] 
thruft or puſh forward: 
PROTRU'SION, [ protruzhon] f. [jr 
trafio, Lat.] the act of thruſting forward. | 
thiuft, puſh, * 25 
PRO TU“ RERANCE, /. [from ram 
Lat. ] ſomething ſwelling above the other part 
Prominence ; tumour. ONS, 
PROTU'BERANT, a. [pretaberans, Lat 
ſwelling beyond the other parts ; prominent. 
To PROTU'BERATE, v. a. | protut 
Lat.] to ſwell out beyond the other parts. 
| PROUD, 2. * 
an opinion of one's own qualities, and t 


— 


mean a one of thoſe which belong to another 
Lofty, ſplendid, f Diſdauaig 
\baſeneſs. Daring. Lofty of mien, or grand 


of perſon, Oſtentatious. 
to brutes. Fungous, applied to fleſh. 
To PROVE, bs, 


To try, bring to the teſt, or experience. T 
be found by experiment to ſucceed. 


wveditore, Ital.] one who undertakes to pre 
ſupplies for an army. — Italy, w 
ſuperintends matters relating to policy. 

PRC'VENDER, [provende, Fr. Jay 
for cattle : Hay and corn. 


PROVERB, /. [proverbium, Lat. Ja & 


ciſe, witty ſpeech or ſentence, applied on pare 
ticular occafions as a rule of life. An adage; 


a ſaw. i 7 
To PRO'VERD, v. 4. to e 3 
monly received ſaying or maxim. ulgar. 


that at firſt proteſted agalaſt the errors of the 
church oi Rome. | | | 


4 


[prade, Sax. ] having too high 


Salacious, applied 


v. a, [ prob, Lat] 
to confirm or ſhow by argument or teſtimon)s 


PROVE'/DITOR, PROVE/DORE,/ . 


PROVERBIAL, «. uſed an 8 pron of 


G@mmon ſente! 


ToPROVI 


procure before! 
ro furniſh or 
the thing. T 
Uſed with a 
counteraQing 
for, to take 
that, implies o 


PROYVIDI 


taking meaſur: 
ed on a regard 
poſition of the 
preſerved. 


PRO'VIDI 


gonſtitute one 
America. Its 


PRO'VID! 


tous, ſorecaſti 
before hand. 


PROVIDE 


fected by, and 
tion of God. 


PRO/VIDI 


prudence, or | 
Futurity. 


PROVING 


or buſineſs pe 
2 tra&, 


In C 
dem or ſtate; 
towns, &c. al 


and uſually dif 
the civil or ect 


PROVI'NC 


ing to a provin 


Foreign; 


to an archbiſh 


PROVIE'NC 
tual governor. 

ToPROVI 
[from provinc 
ule, 

PROVI'SI' 


Lat. ] the at « 
ſures taken be 
tuals, food, or 


PROYI'SE 


vided for tem 


PROVI'SC 
dnal caution, 
PROVOC. 
an at by whi 
appeal to a ju; 
PROVO'C 
fuppoſed to tr 
plied as incit 
PROVO'C 
bf deing prove 
To PROV 
rouſe, awaki 
make angry, 
or excite, To 
PROVO'K 
Cauler; prov 
PROVO'} 
do raiſe In 


RO vos 


PRO 

| fontehice. Suitable to a 8 

oO VI DE, v. a, {provideo, Lat.] to 
procure 3 to get ready; to 

jſh or ſu , 

the — 0 0 Ni : late or make conditions. 
Uſed with again, to take meaſures for 
counteracting or Eſcaping any ill. Uſed with 
% to take care of beforehand, Provided. 
that, im lies on theſe terms or 3 ; 
PRO/VIDENCE, /. foreſight diſplayed in 
taking meaſures before hand. Frugality, 8 nd- 
ed on a regard to futurity. The care or inter- 
poſition of the Deity, by which all things are 


d. 
PF" VIDENCE, and Ryopsz ISLAND, 


rica. Its chief townis Newport. 

" RO'VIDENT, a. [providens, Lat.] cau- 
tious, ſorecaſting, prudent, or taking meaſures 
before hand. n 

PROVIDE'NTIAL, [providenſbial] a. ef. 
jon of God. — 
"PRO'V IDENTLY, ad. with foreſight, 
prudence, or frugality founded on a regard to 


uturity. 
FRO INCE, /. [provincia, Lat. ] an office 
or buſineſs peculiar to a perſon. - A region; 
2 act. In Geography, a diviſion of a king- 
dem or ſtate, compriſing ſeveral cities and 
towns, &c. all under the ſame goverament, 
and uſually diſtinguiſhed by the extent either of 
the civil or eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. 

PROVINCIAL, [previnſbial] a. belong- 
ing to a province, oppoſed to one's native coun- 

foreign; rude; unpoliſhed. Belonging 
to an archbiſhop's juriſdiction, 

PROVINCIAL, [provinſbial] /. a ſpiri- 
tual governor. | 

ToPROVI'NCIATE, { previnſbiate] v. a. 
[from p10vince] to turn to a province, Not in 


ule, | 

PROVI'SION, [provizhen] . [ proviſio, 
Lat. ] the act of procuring beforehand. Mea- 
ſures taken beforehand, Stock collected. Vic- 
tuals, food, or provender, A term or condition. 

PROYI'SION AL, [provizhonal] a. pro- 
vided for temporary need, 

PROVI'SO, [provizo]/. [Lat.] a proviſi- 
80al caution, condition, ſtipulation, 

PROVOCA'TION, /. [ provecatio, Lat.] 
an att by whieh anger is cauſed. In Law, an 
appeal to a judge. 

PROVO'CATIVE, /. any thing which is 
fuppoſed to ſtrengthen nature. Generally ap- 
plied as inciting venery, | 

PROVO'CATIVENESS, / the quality 
bf being provocative, 

To PROVOKE, v. a. [provoco, Lat.] to 
rouſe, awake; to excite by offence. To 
Take angry, or offend. To cauſe, promote, 
«excite, To challenge. To move or induce. 

PROVOKER, / one that raiſes anger. 


auſer ; promoter. 


PROVO'KINGLY, ad. in ſuch a manner 
Kt raiſe anger. 


| 


| £508 | 
with of or with before 


gnſtitute one of the United States of North | 


fected by, and to be referred to, the interpoſi- 


RU 


R or ſociety. The executioner in aill 


*. . 
PRO'VOSTSHI office of a 
PROW, [pr] /. 


5. BY 
fore part of a ſhi . Fr.] . 


f PRO'WESS, [provefſe, Fr.] bravery; mi- 


1 C * 

To PROWL, v. a. to rove over. Neuterly, 
to wanger in ſearch of prey; to plunder. 
\ PROXIMATE, a. ſ[proxims, Lat. ] next 
in the ſeries or order of our ideas of reaſoning ; 
near and immediate, | 

PRO!/XIME, a. [proximun, A 

PROXIMITY, /. {proximitas, Lat.] the 
ſtate of being near. Nearneſs. 

PRO'XY, /. [by contraction from procura- 
£y] the agency of another. The ſubſtitution 
of another inſtead of one's ſelf, A perſon 
ſubſtituted or deputed to act inſtead of another, 

PRUDE, / [prude, Fr. ] a woman affect- 
edly nice and modeſt. g 

PFPRUDENCE, F. [pradentia, Lat.] the 
act of ſuiting words and actions according to 
the circumſtance of things, or rules of right 
reaſon, | 

PRU!DENT, @. [ruders, Lat.] ordering 
actions or words with a proper regard to their 
conſequences. 5 
PRUDE'NTIAL, [prudinfoial] a. eligible 


on principles of prudence. 

PRUDE/NTIALS, [ prudenſbials} ſ. max- 
ims of prudence or practical wiſdom. 

PRUDENTIA'LITY, '[proudenfoiality] . 
eligibility on principles of prudence. 

PRU'DENTLY, ad. in a diſcreet or judi - 
cious manner, | 

PRU'DERY, . too great an affectation of 
niceneſs or modeſty. + 

PRU/DISH, a. affectedly grave or nice. 

To PRUNE, v. a. to lop or free trees from 
their ſuperfluous branches. To clear from 
any excreſence. Neuterly, to dreſs for ſhow. 

PRUNE, J. ¶ prunum, Lat.] a dried plum. 
_ PRUNE'LLO, /. a kind of ſtuff woven 
with a mixture of filk and worſted, of which 
clergymen's gowns.are made. A kind of 
plum, from prunelle, Fr, | 

PRUNT'FEROUS, 2. producing plums. 

PRU'NING- HOOK, PRU/NING-KNIFE, 
a hook or knife uſed in cutting off the ſuper- 
fluous branches of trees. ks 

PRU/RIENCE, PRU'RIENCY, /. | from 
prurio, Lat.] an itching, iiamoderate defire or 
appetite to any thing. 

PRU'RIENT, a. | pruriers, Lat.] itching 

ricking. 

PRURT'GINOUS, 3. 
tending to the itch, 

PRU'/SSIA, a large country of Europe, 
bounded on the N. by the Baltic Sea, on the 
E. by Lithuania and Samogitia, on the S. by 
Poland, and on the W. by Brandenburg, 
Pomerania, and Caſſubia, and is about 5600 
miles in length, and 100 in breadth where it is 
narroweſt. It is a very fertile country, and 
produces a great deal of flax, hemp, and corn. 


- 


| 
[from prurio, Lat.] 


FO Vos T,. [prevef, Fr.] the chief of 


13 


There are two large lakes, beſides the rivers 
F | Vittuls 
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bros 


Vitula and Pregel. The inhabitants are of 2 


good conſtitution, laborious, robuſt, and good 

Idiers. There rc great number of me- 
chanics; but the principal buſineſs of the 
inhabitants is huſbandry, and feeding of cattle. 
Pruſſia is divided into two parts; Ducal Pruſſia, 
otherwiſe called Poliſh Pruflia, and' Regal 
Pruſſia, or rather the kingdom of Pruſſia, be- 
cauſe it was made an hereditary kingdom by 
the emperor, in 1706. The inhabitants are 


generally proteſtants, aſter the confeſſion of 


= OY 
PU'BLIC. /, the general body of x 
nation or miankind, the people, "General now 
PUBLICA/TION, /. [#a8/icatis, Lat.) the 
act of making generally known, or of common 
uſe; promulgation ; edition, | 
PU'BLICEKNESS, /. ftate of belonging tg 
the community, Openneſs ; ſtate of being ve. 
nerally known or publick. 
PU/BLICKSPY/RITED, a. having regu 
to the general advantage above private good. 
To PU/BLISH, 2, a. [publice, Lat. | to dil. 


Augſburg, though there are a great number of cover, or make generally known. To put far 


the reformed, and Roman Catholics, who live 
in harmony with each'other; 

To PR, v. a. to peep narrowly : to ſearch 
or look curiouſly, officiouſly, or impertinent- 
ly ; uſed with ix. | 

_ PSALM, [Lam] /. [ Lanus, Gr.] a hymn 
or ſong on ſome holy ſubject. 

PSA'LMIST, [ /a/mi/t] . [p/almifte,Fr.] a 
writer or compoſer of holy ſongs. 

PSA'LMODY, [ /Inody] /. | 4apwdin, 
Gr. | the act or practice of ſinging pſalms. 


PSALMO/GRAPHY, [ ſalmigrafy] © / 


DLT and ypdpu, Gr.] the act of writing 
alms. 


» PSA/LMS, [| /dlms]_a canonical book of 


the Old Teſtament, containing ſpiritual ſongs 
and hymns, written by king David, and ofhers. 
They are called P/a/ms, from the Greek p/allo, 
which ſignifies to fauch ſweetly, becauſe with 
the voice was joined the ſound of muſical in- 
ftruments. 

PSA'LTER, [adulter] ſ. [p/altere, Sax. ] a 
pſalm- book. | 

PSA'LTERY, [ fauitery] /. a kind of harp 
or dulcimer played on with ſticks. 

 PSEU'DO, FA [ dedJog, Gr.] a prefix to 

words, which fig 
2/endeo-patriar, a falſe prophet, &c. 

PSEUDO'GRAPHY, | pfſeudigrafy] F«. 
falſe writing. | 

PSEUDO/LOGY, /. [LV, Gr.] 
fal ſehood of ſpeech. 


a book. * 

PUBLISHER, /. one who makes publick 
or generally known. One who puts a bock 
into the world, 8 by 

PU'CELAGE, /,. berg a ſtate of virginity, 

PUCK, / [perhaps the fame with pup] 
ſome ſprite among the fairies, common in r0. 
mances. | 

To PU'CKER, . 4, to gather into corru, 
gations; to contract into folds or plics 
tions. 5 
PU'DDER, ſee Por RER. 

To PU'DDER, v. n. [ſee Porn zx] U 
make a tumult or buſtle. 

PU'DDING, /. ¶puding, Swed.;] a kind df 
food boiled in a bag; or ſtuffed in ſome parts of 
an animal; or baked, The gut of an animal, 

PU'/DDING-TIME, / dinner-time or tine 
to begin dinner, the pudding being formerly 
the firſt diſh ſerved up. Nick of time; cri 
cal minute, | 

PU'DDLE, . a dirty plaſh of mud al 
water. | 50 

To PU'DDLE, v. a. to make muddy, 

PU'DDOCK, or PU'RROCK, /. [ for fa. 
dock, or parrock | a provincial word tor a (mill 


1 


nifies falſe, as pſeudo-prophet,| incloſure. 


PU DENCV, /. 47 pudens, Lat. ] wo. 
deſty ; ſhamefacedneſs. - 

PUDI'CITY, /. [pudicitas, Lat.] modeſty; 
chaſtity. 
PUDI'CIOUS, [ pud//hious] a. chale: 


PSHAW, irterj. uſed as an expreſſion of | modeſt. 


contempt and diſregard. 


PU'ERILE, 4. [puerilir, Lat.] reſembling 


PTI/SAN, [!i/ar } J. [ ptiſane, Fr.] a medi- or becoming a boy or child; childiſh, boylih 


raiſius, &c. 


cal drink made of barley boiled with 1iquorice, | filly, weak. 


| PUERVLITY, / boyiſhneſs; child. 


PTY'ALISM, [y'aliſm] . | mrvanNiow;, neſs. 


Gr.] a falivation ; effuſion of ſpittle. 


PU'ET, / fee Prwsr. 


PU'BERTY, / ¶ pubertas, Lat.] the time © PUFF, J (pop, Belg.] a quick _ of 
of life when the two ſexes ripen to their per- breath. A ſmall blaſt of wind. A muhfobs, 


ſet ſtate. 


ing at puberty. 


Any thing light, porous, and ſwelled with 


PU'BESCENT, a. [ pubeſcens, Lat. ] arriv- wind. An inſtrument uſed to powder hair 


with. Any hyperbolical or exaggerated com- 


PU'BESCENCE, / [from pubeſeo, Lat.] mendation. 


the ſtate of arriving at puberty. 

PUBLIC AN, /. [publicanus, Lat.] a toll 
gatherer, In low language, one that keeps an 
alehouſe. 


PU'BLIC, . | p14/icas, Lat. ] belonging to] to exceſs pr without reaſon. 


a ſtate or nation, oppoſed to private, Open, 


notorious, or generally known. Regarding not | auction, by inducing others to 


private intereſt, but that of the community, 
applied to perſons. Open for general entertain- 
ment, followed by houſe, 


To PUFF, v. a. [S Hen, Belg.) to frell 
cheeks with included breadth. To _ 0 
a quick blaſt. To blow 

; 0 
To breathe thick and hard. KE 


5 > . ood at al 
pride. To raiſe the price of hey ** 


their value. 7 . b pft 
PL F FER, / one tha LA 

| PUFFIN/ [pune tial. Ja water fon 

| 3 | 


Lind of fiſh. 


pU'FFY, 6 


PUG, / U 


to 2 monkey, 0 


A ſort of Dute 
PUGH, Cy 
ontempt. 
p pU'GIL, / 
taken up betw 
ers. 
Plena 
at. fond o | 
: böc NA 
quarrelſomene 
andreas 
ty 3 1nconn 
PF PUI'SSAN 
eneth, force 
b Ssa e 
mighty, trons 
PUKE, T 
To PUKE 
PU/'KER, 
PU'LCHR 
tude, Lat.] h 
the reverſe of 
To PULE, 
a chicken. 
PULICO'! 
bundance of f 
PULI CO 
ing with fleas 
PU'LING 
weakly ; Cra; 
To PULL 
tontinued vic 
pluck or gat 
to rend. T. 
Uſed with do 
To degrade. 
extirpate, 
PULL, /. 
PU'LLED 
PU'LLET 
PU'LLE" 
with a chat 
round a pivo 
To PU'L 
to germinate 
PU'LMO 
puims, Lat.] 
PULP, / 
ſoft or fleſhy 
PU LPI“ 
ed on high. 
The higher 
miniſter de! 
PU/LPQ 
PU'LPO 
pulpous. 
PU/LPY 
PULSA' 
of beating 
gainſt any 
PULSA' 
ker; a bea 


BUD. - 
A fungus filled with du 
a. windy ;- flatulent. 


ſt. 
Tumid, 


| 


id of h. 
V, 


t.] the 477 5 [ piga, Sax. a girl] a name given 
ommon to a monkey, or other animal, tenderly loved. 
ping u A fort of Dutch C08. , d uſed ſ 
ing pe PUGH, [ p#+] interj. a word uſed to expreſs 


contempt. 


PU'GIL, Y [pugille, 


Fr.] what may be 


Ks jy taken up between the thumb and the two fore- 
: ers. 
g 1 50 GNA/CIOUS, Ipagnaſbious] a. pugnax, 
utfork T 13] food of fighting. Quarrelſome. 
bl: PUGNA'CITY, /. | pugnacitas, Lat.] 
oy quarrelſomenels 3 inclination to fight, 
ah pb ISN E, [pimy] a. [puis nt, Fr.] young; 


inconſiderable; ſmall. 


792 ty ; 

you FP UI'SSANCE, . [puifſance, Fr. ] a 
Pug] ſtrength, force. 

1 iN Its PUT/SSANT, a. [puiſſant, Fr.] powerful, 


mighty, ſtrong, forceable. 5 

PUKE, / a vomit; an emetic. 

To PUKE, v. a. to vomit; to ſpew. 

PU'KER, /. medicine cauſing a vomit. 

PU'LCHRITUDE, [ pulkritude | [| pulchrie 
tus, Lat.] hand ſomeneſs, grace, comelineſs; 
the reverſe of deformity. . 

To PULE, v. a. [ piauler, Fr.] to cry like 
achicken. To cry or whimper like a child, 

PULICO'SITY, /. [pulicefitas, Lat.] a- 
bundance of fleas, | 

PU'LICOSE, a. [ pulicoſus, Lat.] abound- 
ing with fleas, 

PU'LING, a. [from piauler, Fr.] ſickly; 
weakly; Crazy. | 

To PULL. v. a. to draw towards one with 


£8] U 


kind of 
parts of 
animal, 
or time 
rmerly 
5. Crith 


PUN 

PULSE, . | pulſur, Lat.] the beating or 
throbbing of the heart and arteries, Alternate. | 
expanſion and contraction. Oſcillation ; vi- 
bration. Leguminous plants. To feel one's 
pulſe implies figuratively, to try to know one's 


mind, 9 8 5 | 
To PULSE, v. , to beat like the pulſe. 
Lat] the 


PU/LSION, [| pulſoor ſ. | pulfro, 

act of forcing or driving forward. 
PU'LVERABLE, /. capable of being re- 

duced to duſt. 


PULVERIZA/TION, ſ. the act 
ing to powder. N 
To PUCLVERIZ E, v. a. [putveriſer, Fr.] 
to reduce to duſt or powder. | 
PU'LVERULENCE, /. { pulverulentia, 
Lat.] duſtineſs; abundance of duſt. 
PU'/LVIL, /. [putvillum, Lat.] ſweet ſcents 
or odours, _ ' 5 7 
PU'MICE, . [pumex, Lat.] the flag or 
cinder of ſome foffil brought to this ſtate by 
fire. Its texture is lax, ſpongy, full of little 
pores and cavities; it is of a pale whitiſh co- 
lour, and is found near volcanoes. 
PU/MMEL, ,. fee PommE L. 
PUMP, /. { pompe, Fr.] a machine formed 
on the principles of a ſyringe, by which water 
is drawn up from wells, &, A, ſhoe with a 
thin turned ſole, and low heel. ; 
To PUMP, v. 4. to work a pump. Te 
throw out or draw up water by a pump. 
PU'MPION, /. a plant. 1 
PUN, F. a quibble or equivocation ariſing 
from the uſe of a word which has two different 
meanings. | 
To PUN, v. a. 


of redue- 


to quibble, or to uſe. a word 


A eontinued violence, To draw forcibly. To] in different meanings. 5 
10 pluck or gather, applied to fruits. To tear, To PUNCH, v. a. [poingonner, Fr. ] to 
to rend. To draw out the entrails of a fowl. make à hole by driving a pointed inſtrument. 
] mos Uſed with down, to ſubvert, ruin, or demoliſh. | To beat with the fiſt. . 5 ; 
| To degrade. Uſed with 2, to eradicate, to; PUNCH, . a pointed inſtrument driven by 
* extirpate, a blow to make holes. A liquor made of rum 
1 PULL, , the act of pulling; a pluck. or brandy, oranges or lemons, water and ſugar. 
kalle; PULLEN, /. poultry. The buffoon or harlequin of a puppet ſhows 
PU'LLET, / | poulet, Fr. ] a young hen, from punchinello, Ital. A ſhort fat perſon. | 
mbling PULLEY, /. ¶ Pculie, Fr. ] a little wheel, PU'NCHEON, /. | pgingon, Fr. ] an inſtru. 
boyilhy with a channel round its edge, and turning ment driven to make a hole or impreſſion. A 
round a pivot, liquid meaſure containing eighty-four gallons, 
71diſhe To PU'LLULATE, v. a. [prllulo, Lat.] PU'NCHER, /½ an inſtrument that makes 
to germinate, bud, ſpring or ſprout. a hole or impreſſion, when driven by a ham- 
PULMONARY, PULMONIC, a. [ from mer, e. 
aft of pale. Lat.] belonging to the lungs. | PUNCT!'LIO, J. [Ital. ] a ſmall nicety of 
room, PULP, / { pulpa, Lat. ] any ſoft maſs. The i behaviour. A nice point of exactneſs. 
with folt or fleſhy part of fruit. | '{ PUNCTLYLIOUS, a. nice; exact, too nice 
r haif PU'LPET, / [ pulpitum, Lat.] a place raiſ- | in trivial parts of breeding. 
com- ed on high, whereon a public f. peaker ſtands. PU'NCTO, / [pun&um,Lat. ] a nice point 
The higher deſk in a church, from whence the of ceremony. The point in fencing». 
l the miniſter delivers his ſermons. PU'NCTUAL, «. [ „%% 
with PU'LPOUS, a. [ from pulp] ſoft. or conſiſting in a point. Exact; nice; punc- 
Ineſs. PU'LPOUSNESS, , the quality of being tilious. | 
mend pulpous. . I PUNCTUA'LITY,/.aſcrupulousexaQneſs. 
with PU'LPY, a. ſoft; pappy. PU'NCTVUALLY, ad, nicely ;; exactly: 
+ 20 PULSA'TION, SJ. | pulſatio, Lat.] the act ſcrupulouſly. 3 
youd of beating or moving with quick ſtrokes a- PU'NCTUALNESS, /. exactneſs; nicety. 


gainſt any thing o 
PULSA'TOR 
ker; a beater, 


ppofing. 
', A 
K 


„J {from pulſo, Lat. ] a ſtri- 
ä ſſentences. 


. PUNCTUATION, /. { from punctum, Lat. ] 
the act of ſetting the ſtops or proper pauſes to 


x To 


— ——_ 


a — 
1 
- e 


Alicting pain or puniſhment for the violation of 
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PUR 


-- To PONCTLATE, 9. x Com pune rea 


Raul, Lat.] to mark with ſmal! 
PU NCT URE, /. [from punctus, Lat.] a 


hole made with a ſharp pointed inftrument. | bou 


* PU'NDLE, /. a ſhort and fat woman. 

PU'NGENCY, / the power of prick ing, or 
eauſing a ſenſation of acrimony or ſharpneſs on 
the tongue. The power of affecting the mind. 

PU'NGENT, a. { pungens, Lat.] pricking. 
Affecting the tongue with ſeaſation of Marp- 
neſs or acridneſs. 8 
FU/NICE VT puni/e, Fr. Ja bug; a wall-louſe. 
1 US, Puniſbeors 4. [ prniceus, 

t.] purple. k 

20 Wiss. * pettiſhneſs : ſmallneſs. 

To PU'NISH, v. a. [| punio, Lat.] to 
ehaſtiſe : To afflict with penalties or death, 
For the commiſſion of ſome crime. 

PU/NISHABLE, a. | pwni{/able, Fr.] wor- 

thy of puniſhment; le of puniſhment. 
 PU'NISHABLENESS, /. the quality of 
Qeſerving or admitting puniſhment. 
i PUNISHER, J. one who inflits pains for 
* PUNISHMENT, / [ pronife Fr. 
5 57. I ement, Fr. any 
penalty or pain 4 account of the 
violation of ſome law. 

PU/NITIVE, /, [from punia, Lat.] in- 


— — 


ſome law. 0 | 
PU'NITORY, a. [from punio, Lat.] puniſh- 
ing; tending to puniſhment. Punitory intereſt, 
in civil law, is ſuch intereſt of money as is due 
ſor delay of payment, or breach of promiſe, &c. 
PUNK, / ¶ Pang, Sax. ] a common proftitute; | 
a ſtrumpet; whore 
PU NS TER / I from pwr] a quibbler; a 
low wit who endeavours at reputation by uſing 
-words that have a double meaning. 
To PUNT, v. z. to play at baſſet or 
-ombre. 
5 PU NV, 4. { puts ut, Fr.] young; inferior. 
Fetty. 5 
' PUNY, J. a perſon young and unexperi- 
enced, A novice, | | 
To PUP, v. 2. to bring forth whelps or 


pa «>= : 

'PIL, ſ. [pupilla, Lat.] the apple of the 
"eye. A ſcholar, or one under the care of a 
tutor. A ward under the care of a guardian. 

PU'PILAGE, J. the ſtate of a ſcholar, or 


ward. | 

PU'PILLARY, a. [ pupillarir, Lat.] per- 
" eaining to a pupil or ward. 

PU/PPET, /. [ porepte, Fr.] a ſmall image 
moved by ſprings, and imitating the geſtures 
of an actor. A perſon entirely under the di- 

rection of another. | 

PUPPET-SHOW, / a drama or play per- 

formed by wooden images moved by wires. 


from mixture, compelſition, 


dy taken notice of in its proper placd 
PU'RBLIND, /. ſee hang 
PU'RCHASABLE, a. purchaſed of to a 


] 


any expence, 


. | 
To PU'RCHASE, v. a. 
to buy for a price. To of: [pavebeſe, Fr, 


In ſea language, to draw in, « The = N 


« purchaſes apace. 

PU'RCHASE, J. | pourchas, old pr.] 17 
thing bought or obtained for a price, Au 
thing of which poſſeſſion is taken. 

PU/RCHASER, /. a buyer; one that gaing 
188 for a prise. 

URE,o.[ hurus, Lat. ] unſullied. Clear, un. 
altered by any mixtures. Void of guilt, or fin, 
Not vitiated, applied to ſpeech. Mere. Chat, 

PU/RELY, ad. in a pure manner, inno, 
cently, merely, 

PU'RENESS, /. the quality of being ireg 


lt, or vari 
modes of ſpeech. ' 1 
* PU'RFILE, /. Lag, Fr. a Eg 
trimming for women's gowns made of tinld 
and thread ; called alſo bobbin work. 

To PU'RFLE, v. a. [ pourfiler,Fr;] tode. 
corate with a wrought or flowered border; ty 
border with embroidery, 

PU'RFLE,/; [pourfilte, Fr.] a border q 
embroidery. 

PURGA'TION, / Ferrit Lat] the aft 
of cleanſing from bad or vitious mixture, 
The act of cleanſing the body downwards by 
medicine. The act of clearing from the ins 

tation of guilt. 

PU'RGATIVE, a. [purgativus, Lat.] hu. 
ing the power of cleanſing the body by ſtool, 
Cathartic. 

PU'RGATORY, / [ purgatorizm, Lat.] i 
place where ſouls, according to the Romilb 
church, are cleanſed from carnal impuritia 
before their reception. into heaven. 

To PURGE, v. a. [purgo, Lat.] to clean 
or clear. To clear from guilt, or imputation 
of guilt, To evacuate the body by dad. 
To clarify ſrom dregs or impurities, applied u 
liquors. f | | 

PURGE, /. a medicine which cleanſes the 
impurities of the body by ſtool. 

U'RGER, J. one who clears away atf 
thing that is noxious ; purge ; cathartick, 
* PURIFICATION, / [prrificatio, Lat.] 
the act of making pure or cleanſing from 


foreign mixtures, The act of cleanſing from 


ilt, or bodily impurities. 
SPU'RI FICATIVE, PU'RIFICATORY, 
a. having the power or tendency to clear 
Pein 3 

PU RI a eleanſer or = 

To PU'RIFY, v. 4. | purifics, E 


PU'PPY, /. [poupte, Fr.] a whelp, or the 
iſſue of a female dog. A name of contemp- 
tuous reproach, implying a perſon to be un- 


PU*RBECK, a peninſula in the S. E. part 
of Dorſerſhire. There are ſeveral towns in 
it, the principle of which is Corte Caſtle, al- 


Y 
1 


worthy the name of a man. | 


| 


cleanſe frem impurity, filth, corruption, 
barouſneſs, or improprieties. 
PU'RIST, I. { purifte, Fr.] one affeRtedly of 
ſuperſtitiouſly nice in the uſe of words. 1 
PU'RITAN, / a name formerly hart 4 
deriſion to the diſſenters from the chufe 


fol- 
England, on account of their — N 


low che pure word of Cod, in 


ndons and 


| * 
ſembliag Puri 
| PU'RITA? 
who affects en 


PU'RITY, 


neſs from dirt 
foreign mixtu 


PURL, /. 


of liquor, in 


ters are infuſc 
To PURL, 


gentle noiſe, 


frinze or emb 
pURLIE“ 
ſoreſt. A bo 
PU RLIN. 
lie a-croſs tl 
them from f 


length. 
To PURI 
way the prop 
PURLOV 
roperty of a 
F WURPAR 
ſhare ; part 1 
PU/RPLE 
tured with bl 
To PU'R 
make of a re 
make red, 
PURPLE 


| which break 


e fever. 
PU'RPLI 
PU/RPOT 
effect, or ten 
To PU Rl 
PU RPOS 
or deſign, FE 
duitableneſs 


Fr.] a cloſe 
paſs of a ma 
To PUR 
when pleaſe 
PU SE, 
money is ke 
To PUR 
father up lik 
PU'RSEE 
wealth. 
PURSE] 
ficer who h 
takes care 
ſtored. He! 
and ſets dow 
admittance t 
PU'RSIN 
neſs of breat 
PU/RSL 
PURSY f 
PURSU', 


end ons and human conſtitutions, | nl 
| JUTA MCA, a. relating to, or re- 
bling Puritans. 255 
e RITANISM, . the tenets of a perſan 
who affects extraordinary purity in religion, 


PURITY, /. [puritas, Lat. ] cleannels, frees. 


foreign mixtures. 


PURL, /. an embroidered border. A kind 


ita | neſs trom dirt, foulneſs, guilt, unchaſteneſs, or 


a * 

2 of liquor, in which wormwood, and other dit- 
ters are infuſed. N 

j To PURL, v. 2. to murmur or flow with a 
8 gentle noiſe. Actively, to adorn the edges with 
f, un. inze or embroĩdery. | 
. in, RL IE U, [purltw] ſ. the borders of a 
h |, A border or incloſure, .- | 
= ep RLINs, . thoſe pieces of timber that 


lie a-croſs the rafters on the inſide, to keep 
= from ſinking in the middle of their 

h. | 
. PURLOVN, v. 4. to ſteal, or take a- 
way the property of another privately, 


PURLOUNER, / one that takes away the 
roperty of another privately. 


V [pour and parti, Fr.] 


Purpureus, Lat.] red tinc- 


| tode. PU/RPARTY, 

er; iy ſhare ; part in diviſion, 
PURPLE, #4. 

rder of tured with blue. 


To PU'RPLE, v. 4. . 
make of a red colour mixed with blue. 


make red. 


e fever, 


Ia 1 red. 


PU'RPLISH, a. ſomewhat purple. 


PU'RPORT, /. pourporte, Fr. the deſign, 
effect, or tendency of a diſcourſe or writing. 


To PURPORT, v. a. to ſhow. To intend. 


PU'RPOSE, ,. [propefitum, Lat.] intention 
or deſign. Effect. Conſequence, Example. 


duitableneſs to the end intended. 
To PU'RPOSE, v. a. to intend, defign, orf PUSH, / a thruſt. Aſſault. Impulſe. A 


reſolve. 0 


PU'RPOSELY, ad. with intention or de- 


ſign. | 
PPU'RPRISE. [purprize] .. [porrpris, old 


Fr.] a cloſe or incloſure; alſo the whole com- 


paſs of a manor. 


To PURR, y. *. to murmur like a cat 


when pleaſed. 


PURSE, J. {pwrs, Brit.] a bag in which 


money is kept. 


To PURSE, v. a. to put into a purſe, To 


father up like the mouth of a purſe. 


PU'RSEPROUD, 4. haughty on account of 


wealth. 


PURSER, /, [in a king's ſhip] is an of- 
cer who has the charge of the victuals, and 
takes care they are good, well 
ored. He keeps a liſt of the 
and ſets down exactly the days 


admittance to pa 


PU'RSINESS, PU' 


neſs of breath. 


PU'RSLAIN, /. [portulaca, Lat.] a plant, 
PURSU'ABLE, a. fit to be pur uy 


PURSU'ANC 


E, +. the proſecution, proceſs, | * is changed. To cauſe or produce. To 75 


— 


„Lat. J to 
pur puro Ire 


PURPLES, /. ſpots of a livid red colour, 
| which break out in malignant fevers. A pur- 


laid up, and 
ſhip's company, 
of each man's 


RSIVEN Ess, , mort- 


p 


N 


| 


1 


PUT 


or continuation of an attempt. 8 : 
PURSU'ANT, 4. done in confequenee of 
any thing. 


To PURSU'E, . . [ peurſubvre, Fr.] 0 


chaſe or follow as an enemy in ordet to ſeize. 


To continue an attempt. To follow as an exe 
ample. To endeavour to attain, Neuterlyg 
to go on, to p ed. a 
RSU'ER, /, one who follows with an 
epURs0 L Te Four]. [pearfutte, ra] the 
JIT, ut /. te, Fr. 

act of following with hoſtile intention to take. 
An endeavour to attain, A proſecution or 
continuation of a defign, 

PU'RSUIVANT, [pffuvant] /. [pourſai- 
vent, Fr.] a ftate meſſenger, An attendant 
on-an herald. 


PU'RSY, 4. C pnſſiß Fr.] fat and ſhort 
breathed. 1 ky 


PU'RTENANCE, . [appurtenance, Fr.] 

the pluck of an animal. 

To PURVE'Y, V. 4. | pourwoir,' Fr.] to 

provide with conveniencies. To procure. 

Neuterly, te buy proviſions. 

PURVE/YANCE, /. proviſions. The 

of procuring proviſions. 

| PURVE'YOR, I one that procures victu- 

als. A pimp, procurer. ; 
PU'RVIEW, bern? fe [pourvieu, Fr. 

proviſo ; a providing clauſe. | 
PU'RULENCE, PU'RULENCY, / from 

purulentus, Lat.] the generation of matter in a 

PURULENT, «.[punelentzs, Lat. Jabound- 


with matter. 


PUS, /. Lat. ] the matter of a well-digeſts 
ed fore 


To PUSH, v. a. goufer, Fr. Jtothruſtordrive 
by thruſting. To preſs torward.- To enforce or 
drive to a conclufion, To importune or teaze. 
Neuterly, to make a thruſt, effort, or attack. 


{ forcible effort or ſtruggle. Exigence; trial, A 


ſudden emergence. A pimple; a wheel; puſtule. 
PU'SHER, / one who puſhes forward, 
PU'SHING, a. enterprizing; vigorous. 
PU'SHPIN, /, a child's play, wherein pins 
are puſhed alternately, Lg 
PUSILLANIMITY,F. [pufllanimite, Fr.] 
want of courage; me-nneſs of ſpirit, 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS, a. void of courage. 
Mean ſpirited, or narrow minded, | 
* ene J. meanneſa of 
pirit. : e 
PUSS, /. ¶ pußo, Lat.] the common appella- 
tion for a cat. A ſorry woman. The — 
man's name for a hare. | 
PU'STULE, /. ¶ puſtula, Lat.] a ſmall ſwel. 
ling or tumour filled with matter. A pimple z 
an effloreſcence. a: 
PU'STULOUS, 4. abounding in puſtules 
or pimples. | "> 
To PUT, v. 4. ¶ putier, Dan. ] to lay down or 
de poſite. To place in any ſituation or condition. 
To expoſe or apply. To place, repoſe, or truſt, 
To uſe any action by which the ſtate of any 


PUT 
D, to turn off, divert, or thruſt aſide. To gut 
n to baffle, repreſs, cruſh, degrade, bring into 
diſufe, confute, or commit to writing. To put 
Forth, to propoſe, extend, *emit, or exert. To 
amt in, to interpoſe. To put in practice, to uſe 
or exerciſe.” To put off, to pull off, or lay aſide ; 
to delay or defeat by ſome artifice or excuſe; to 
paſs off by fraud or deceit; to procraftinate; to 
diſcard ; to obtrude by falfe appearances or re- 
commendations. To put upon, to impute or 
charge ;- to ſorward or promote ; to impoſe or 
inflict ; to aſſume or take. To put over, to refer. 
To put out, to place at intereſt ; to-extinguiſh, 
applied to light or fight; to ſhoot like a — ; 
to extend from the body; to drive from or ex- 
pe to publiſh ;* to difconcert, To put to, to 
ill by; to puniſh by; to aſſiſt with, Toput 
ro it, to perplex, diſtreſs, or preſs hard. To put 
1p, to paſs by unrevenged ; to expoſe to ſale; 


to ſtart; to hoard ; to hide. I pur roſea im- 
plies to ſet ſail, or begin one's eourſe. To put py 


2, to offer one's ſelf as a candidate; to ad- 
vance or bring one's ſelf forward. To put up 
with, implies to bear without reſentment. 

SyNnox: Pu ſeems to have a general ſenſe; 

Huy one more limited, meaning to put order- 
y and in a proper place. 

PUT, /. an action or ſtate of diſtreſs? A 
clowniſh perſon, A game at cards. A put off, 
implies a ſhift or excuſe. | ' 

 PU'TAGE,/. [putain, Fr.] in Law, profti. 
tution on the woman's part. | | 

PU'TANISM, /. | putaniſme, Fr.] the 

manner of living, or trade of a proſtitute ; 
whoredom. | | 
* PU/TATIVE, a. [from puto, Lat. ] ſuppoſ- 
ed; reputed ; imaginary, 

PO TI D, a. | putiduas, Lat.] mean, low, or 
worthleſs. ö | 

PU'TLOGS, or PU/TLOCKS, F. ſhort 

pieces of timber, about ſeven feet long, uſed in 
building ſcaffolds, lying at right angles from 
the wall, and ſerving to bear the boards on 
which the builders ſtand. 

PUTRE'DINOUS, a. f from putredo, Lat.] 
ſtinking; rotten. | 

PUTREFA'CTION, /. [| putrefaio, Lat.] 
the ſtate or act of growing rotten. A kind of 
fermentation of the inteſtine particles of bodies, 

which tends to deſtroy their form of exiftence. 

PUTREFA'CTIVE, a. [| from prtrefacio, 
Lat. ] making rotten. 

To PU'TREFY, v. a. to make rotten. 
Neuterly, to * row rotten. 
- PUTRE'SCENCE, /. {from putreſco, Lat. ] 

the ſtate of rotting. . 

PUTRE'SCENT, @. [putrreſcens, Lat.] 
growing rotten, 

PU'TRID, à. | putridzs, Lat.] rotten, cor- 
rupt. 
win have fo little circulation, that they fall 
into an inteſtine motion and putrefy. 

PU'TTER, /. one that ftates, propoſes, or 
places. Followed by on, an inciter or inſti- 

ator, 

PU'TTINGSTONE, /. in ſome parts of 
Scotland, ſtones are laid at the gates of great 


A putrid fever is that in which the hu- | 


Q 


1 
We] 
4 


houſes, which they call puttiys. 
ber of ſtrength. e fri, 
_ PU/TTOCK,, / abuzzard. = 
and BIT TERN. Hh deutig 
PU TTV, / a kind of pow 
glafs is ground. A paſte ah 2-1 N * 
&c, and linſeed oil, uſed dy glaziers wa 
conn in 3 wg powder of ealcined ti 
uſed in poliſhing, and givin 
E. and ſte wits: ow Lav op Fob 
IO PU'ZZLE, v. a. [from pfl. 
to perplex or confound * ede . 
make intricate. To teaze, embarraſs 
PUZZLE, /. embarraſſment; petplerity. 
7 PWLLHE'LLY; a town of Carnarvon. 
ſhire, in N. Wales, 6 miles E. of Newin 
250 miles W. of London; and has a 094 
matket on Wedneſdays, for corn and other 
proviſions. 6 
PY'GMEAN, 2. [from Pygmy] like x 
gmy:' Belonging to a pygmy. 
PY'GMY, /, [pygmte, Fr. a' perſon be. 
longing to a nation ia Thrace fabled to be on. 
ly three ſpans high, and to have been devour. 
ed by cranes. A dwarf, or very ſhort perſon, 
PYLO/RUS, / [ nvMwgd;, Gr.] the lone 
orifice of the ſtomach, ' 
PYRAMID, /. [pyramis, Lat.] in Cesme. 
try, a folid, ſtanding on a ſquare or polygonal 
baſis, and terminating at the top in a point, 
The pyramids of Egypt, the burial place « 
their kings, are famous both for their height 
and magnitude. | 
"PYRA'MIDAL, PYRA'MIDICAL, . 
reſembling, or in the form of a pyramid, 
PY'RAMIS, /. a pyramid. 


1 5 


\ PYRE, J. a pile to be burnt, A funenl 


ile, 0 
4 PYRE'TICKS, /. | rvps735, Gr. ]medicines 
which cure fevers, 

_ PYRETO!LOGY. . | muperi; and % 
Gr. ] a treatiſe on fevers. ' 

PYRI'TES, /. [from ip, Gr.] fireſtore. 
Compound metallic bodies, found in detache 
maſſes, but of no determinately angular form. 

PY'ROMANCY, /. { Tupuarriia, Gr.] 
divination by fire. | 

PYROTE/CHNICAL, [fyrottnikal] 4 
[pyrotechnique, Fr.] engaged or ſkilful in ure: 
works. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS, [ pyroteknits] . 
[75 and Tex», Gr.] the art of employing hr 
to uſe or pleaſure ; the art of fireworks. 

PY'RRHONISM, , [from Pyrrbs, the 
founder of the ſceptics | ſcepticiſm, or univer- 
ſal doubt. ; 

PYX, or PY'XIS, / [Lat.] the bor i 
which the Romans keep the Hoſt. In Anatom, 
the acetebalum, or hollow of the hip-bone. 


Is a conſonant; the fixteenth letter of the 


Engliſh alphabet; called cue, from 9 
French quelle, or tail, it being as O wil , 


- 
» 


1 tail to it. In the Gothic alphabet, i ** 


e form of 
Though ith 
et they gene 
ſpelling Ce! 
manner. 
in conjuncti. 
1, guole, 
word. ASA 
with a daſh 
Uſed as an! 
or quantum. 
is quantum 
J queantut 
2 2. 
ud erat den 
demonſtrate« 
dum, i, e. WI 
Grammariat 
were ſaid, o 
QUAB, |} 
To QUA 
like a duck ; 
Quacke, to ex 
ter loudly an 
QUACK 
which he d 
plied to ĩcno 
QUA' CK 
without juds 
QUA/CK 
medicines ot 
cater: a ch 
QUADR 
from quadra 
QUADR 
mination gi 
ferty days. 
Lent is calle 
three preced 
ag. ima, and 
OUA'DR 
Lat.] a ſqua 
QUADR 
four richt at 
QUAD 
fourth part ; 
An initryme 
Circle, with 
QUADR 
fourth part 
OUA'Db 
or having ic 
ſible into f 
cable; uſed 
OUA'DE 
Ing tour equ 
an aſpe 0 
they are dit 
To QUA 
{uit * Or he 
OUADR 
ing fo a ſau 
OUADR 
tin, on the 
foot, or the 
QUA/D] 
bhe act of { 
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of the moon. The ſtate of being ſquare 32 quz- 


ri. e form of an O, with a dot in the middle. 
Though it had 2 place in the Saxon alphabet, drate ; a ſquare. 
JT) yet they generally fubſtituted cw in its room.] QUADRE'NNIAL, @ f 
i: ling cavelſanty Sax. to quell or kill, in that Lat.] containing four e 
wy manner. 2. he 3 never Wee, ee but | fourth year. Y v happening every 
in conjunction Wit 1 as in quibble, quarrel. UA'DR ; 
7 guts quo e. and never ends any Englith Sapa ip, us 15 Lad r 
* bord. As a numeral, Q ſtands for 500; and | ven into four parts. « | guadrifidus, Lat. ] elo. 
* with a daſh over it, thus, Q» for 500,000. QUADRILA/TER . ; 
0 Uſed as an abbreviate, 9 frands for quantity; latus, Lat.] having — Sig [qwatzor and 
10 or quantum. Chus, among phyſicians, 9. Pl. QUADRILA/TERALN ESS th G 
is quanium place; as much as you pleaſe 3 and perty of having four right-lined ' ff pro- 
xi, ./ quantum Be 7. e. as much as is necel-| QUADRT'LLE, /. [ Fr.] a airy 
irron- bella). Q. E. P. among Mathematicians, is, QUA/DRIN, / quadrinus 15 t wg — 
deri ud crat demonſtrandum, i. e. which was to be ſmall piece of money, in val : * Ja mite z a 
N m. demonſtrated ; and Q. E. F. quod &rat facien- QUADRINO/MI N 2 ut a farthing.” 
other dun, i, e. which was to be done. Q. P. among G Lat.] conſiſting of fout po and os 
Grammarians, is guaff diftum, i, e. as if it QUADRIPA'RTITE ur denominations. ” 
like x vere ſaid, or, as who ſhould ſay. ' {titus, Lat.] having four: - [ quatuer and pare 
QUAB, / a ſort of fiſh. four parts. parts; divided into 
c To QUACK, v. u. | quacken Bel U IPA! | 1 
on bes N, v. 1. L? „Belg.] to e QUADRRIPA 
be 0n« = duck ; OY en it is often 3 dripartite —— ITELY, ad. 1 2 Qua» 
levoure uacke, to expreſs the ſound better. To chat- 2UADRIP ö SES OS 
ey ter loudly and boaſtingly. . os as — ray J. a diviſion by 
: lower yon . a Ke 3 to arts] quantity or number. inns 47s of any 
che be does not underſtan enerall UADRI / 3 
Oesme. plied to ES wks pretenders in 2 4 4 ILY LLOUS, 4. having four 
| UA' *RY, /. th - e i 
wy $2 judgment W 5 ie a N — iremis, Lat.} 
Jace d QUA/CKSALVER, . one who brags of QUADRISY'LLABLE oars. | | 
- height medicines or ſalves 3 a mountebank; a medi- ſyllable, Lat. ] a word 7 » /. [ quatuor and. 
cater ; a charlatan. | | | QUADRIVA' LVES py boa 
aL 6 QUADRA, , a word uſed in compoſition | V4» Lat.] doors with for 8 ee n 
id, from guad ano, Lat. fignifying four. QUADRI'VIAL cif 5 — 197 | 
QUADRAGE'SIMA, /. Lat.] is a deno- having four ways = _ [ quadrivium, Lat.] 
funenl mination given to Lent, from its conſiſting of QUA'DRUPED 5 Wann 
forty days. Hence alſo, the firſt Sunday of animal that goes on ya egen Lat.] an 
an Lech coiled Juadragefirra-Sunday, and the] QUADRU'PLE 3 
as ee Sundays Quinquageſima, Sex- four. fold. » 4. | quadruplus, Lat.] 
d Mig era, and Septuageſima. To QUADRU'PLICA” | 
| 'DRANGLE ; A oF 
525 DR \NGLE./ CL ν atusandangulus, plies, Lat.] to double twi oY e Fare. 
ireſtone at. ] aſquare a circle with four right angles. \ QUADRUPLIC ATIO to make four- fold. 
detachel „ ULAR, a. ſquare, having ie, Lat.] the taking a 8 [ quadruplie 
r form. : ; ang 5 | UADRU: | our times. 
„ 2A DRANT/£ Lrnateuy, Tor b- the G N — 21 a 
ourth part; the quarter; a quarter of a ci word r enquire ; ſeek. A 
An inſt 1 9 circle, {word made uſe of when : 
T] 4 2 "4 tw 1 the fourth part of a mended to inquiry + ing -15-re0s 
| in tre- cle, with W lic altitudes are meaſured | © To QUA Y Kg 
QUADRANTAL, a. included in the|t9 3 LR 
wits] . fourth part of a circle. T n large draughts. To drink much 
The? OUA'DRATE . | o QUA'FFER, v. u. to feel Y 
vying kr un DRATEL 6. Ln, Hes Foun QUA'GGY, [ "_ 
s. E iour equal and paralle! ſides; divi. QUA/GMIRE 4 9] * boggy. 
bo, the ible into four equal parts. Suited 15 li- | which tremb „/. [ i. e. quaking mire] a bog 
x univer- 00 uſed with to. ne marſh rembles under one's feet ; a ſhaking 
JA'DRATE, / a ſquare or ſi ATT, | | | 
| : „J. kae 2 . 
e box in 5 . ar 00 . ſides. 23 * 5 NOS 0 game, perhaps ſo 
Anatom ot the hea ge LA ul cry. 
„ bone. * 0 diſtant go — „ gail, —— n 
| to QUA'DRATE | : or grow diſpirited. Actively, to quell 
{uit ; or he $3». 00 | guadro, Lat. Ito cruſh, depreſs, fink over Fu youu * 
| Gib accommodated followed by l. QUAINT, .o. ſemper Jan? als 
Ing to a ſquare. » 2. four-ſquare; belong- 7 to exceſs. Subtilly contrived, 2 
b | | -Ipuny , 
ter of th 3 TICK Equations, ſuch as re ; QUAINTLY. ad?” "9 | 
from ide don 07 tne unknown fide, the ſquare of e | fully. - * ad. nicely ; exactly; att- 
30 with 2 * the number ſought. W _ QUAIN ; X 
z its 18 <A DRATURE, /. [quadrat T I'NESS, /. petty elegance; nicety. 
a i, ory ee 
c rit and la N tremble with cold, ar fear. To ſhake with 
| tho 
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| + | Ae leaſt jog or motion A: x | 8 | U A 
118 | VARE Va : „ 4 QUAR 1 5 
1 24 ce the A or trembling mo- tence 5 ENESS, / Petulince ; e 
4 - OUA'KE b UA RRV. 
4 CRE Dn nn he GR en r Fes 5 ; 
„ in ey are under when ſtenes are du * | wk, A mine views ry 
34 fe that a 2. y the ſpirit] a religious] To QU ARRy 5 L 
UE! founded b _ pom the interregnum, and word. e RY to prey upon, A 2 UA'T! 
1 eee e e „ 
1 E - "ee 19” rye miſunderſtood, and |quarry. „J. ene who dig i pee 2 
Lins ace perfon is at pre-| QUART, [quarort] , , QUATE 
+BY Yes; hence they teject anner as the Apoſ- fourth part of -a gall 14 dunn, Fr.] M number fou 
I hold, that no — is —— 2 miniftry, and the fourth part of a ah A veſſel which holdy UA'T! 
. eee eee 3 gonkſting o 
TRE they reject if hey pired by the Holy Ghoſt; tana, Lat.] » [guawurtan] / [fabri | QUAVI 
i 1 2 ee of baptiſm and the Jay. an ague happening every — which mak 
"BP CG aan outwardly adminiftered ;} QUARTA'TION : | To QUA 
11 | Cemely plain in A ccafion unlawful ; are ex- uartus, Lat.] At Ls [qrazortifben] [ [from ſhake the vo 
N their language ; | ry apparel, as well as in Wherein a Na Frog operation made by retne lons voice. 
1 inconfiſtent with _ on payment of tythes as of ſilver are e part of gold and three 1 QUAY 
N bly Gmple, wes AN and are remarka-- QUA' RTER [ou " * * a key, * 
T1908 oy deatings. » and in general juſt ina 22 part. A — s . {mg Fr.] whereon goc 
. BY ALIF ; a to the ſeaman” es, alludi UEAN 
WE! that which 2 [gralification, Fr.] horizon. pee card, or the four pint ft — t; 
RH ich makes any perſon or thing fit. An particular part of a town rh 
HH accompliſhment. Abatement; dimi \ try. The place where ſoldi why. 1 
1 To QUA/LIFY dimiaution. |ſtationed. A ſoldiers are lodged, of WG f A ole 
Wl: pagumplith z to render fit 6 (qualifier, Fr.] to of lite —— * yon: Merey, or QUE'AS 
N Vii ployment. To abate, fof or any thing or em- eight buſhels, A nqueror. A meaſure of fick with n 
v 1 modify; to regulate , foftznor diminiſh, Tojup one fide of the heel 7 yo —_—— gm 
oi 5 * QUY'LIT af [9 e Eat i which holds the buckle A eur QUEBE' 
1 Diſpoſition or tem roperty or accident. To QUA'RTER. 55 22 
5 1 | n _ irtue or vice, Cha- vide into four : e J v. a. to di. | about 7000 
1 Nee Accomplidument.” Rank, Nobility ue, fe f leder feld. 1563 2 
i} 0 2 QUALM wl. colleQtively. into regions, To fi 12 foldiers, *To die under the « 
Pj fadien fit wo 5 wag i 1] /. [cwealm, Sax. ] a addition to one's h eed or diet. To bear az aq loſt his life | 
by ALMS H, fn. fickly languor. OUARTERAGE, eurer, ft, tiaQtion to 
4 js with 'fickly er [ quatzeimiſh] a. ſeized ter! allowance. al = ne f 
„ UANDA'RY, [qu'er dirat ; QUARTER. wk 3 
"it a $1 fay eden 7 her * _ MM — 3 days en year 47 ty /. one ou 
| -g k. te o 8 : vi Inde rench at tr 
A e 
property of + 7. [quantitas, Lat.] that ſhort upper e f CK, [quawurterdeck][. the Lon. 69. 48. 
* gb ing which anſwers to the U ARTERLY a ſhip, | To QUE( 
. . creaſed” 3 that which can be in- | a fourth part V, [quawrterly} a. containing QUEEN, 
her thee GG. in "Crate, He TERLY | a 
„ Arn tg E 2 quarter of à year » [quawrterly} ad. oncein | A pickured « 
mount. a The 97 t.] quantity; or. a- UART E MASTER "Be Queen, 
QUA'RAN uantum of merit.“ SWIFT. |/. one who la , [quazortermaſer] To QUE] 
* 1 J. of ſoldiers regulates the quarters or lodging QUEEN! 
+54 hh | ace of forty days which png | ent, in 
V. crew, coming from places affected with 4 whey ; [amawrters] /. a gill, of WW dan e ond. 
r QUA'RTERSTAFF, [quatrte 32 
To AUA RR El. = 8 ſtaff of defence, fo called from the Hef 74 E of Ir x 
debate, dif v. v. ¶ quereller, Fr.] to|uſing it; one hand bei | * donn 
„ Cifpute, or fall into variance; to and th . ing picalion Ho nee 5 
ſcuffle, ſquabble, fight. ; m_ e other half way between that and the In the ſhire c 
N nh] FB wrath oo QUARTILE, [quawrti prone BY 
Rizh oh war ik ier a, a e of diſpute. the planets, what [yur 3 8 — 
2 JAR EI e _ RE ARTO 12 each other.. QUEER 
25 "==" ö 2 fize of a Mah <a AE * i FF - 2 
UA'RRELLOUS, a. [querelleux © as to contain four leaves. To QUE] 
tulant ; eafi „ 2. Leiten, 5 Fr. ] To QUASH, v. 4. . ; due 4; 
1 cafity provoked 40 enmity ; quar- ere To kal en E ode 58 
' QUA/RRELSOME, a. inclined void or annul. 8 OUE/LL] 
@aſily provoked ; chol e ae e dene QUASH, , a pompion: QUELO! 
; 3 choleric; iraſcible ; 1 To QUA'SSATE, - nu fatuns Lit 2 ak 
| ? [guefſeten; 


% 


. .. * 


* 0 Assa 710, J. a brandiſhing or . 


— QUATERNARY, J. [quaternarins, Lat.] 
the number four. 

'TER-COUSINS, nounced ka- 
low gue  funth couſins, Aly is the laſt de- 
, \ kindred. 
in 1 WY” GUATE/RNION, Y [quaternio, Lat.] the 
* Ca Tad, ſ. [quatrain, Fr.] a ſtanza 


confiſting of four lines rhyming alternately. |; 


which make a erotchet. 

To QUA'VER, v. z. {cwavan, Sax. ] to 
ſhake the voice; to ſpeak or ſing with a tremu- 
loas voice. To ſhake ; to vibrate. 


QUAY, [uſually pron. key] / Cant Fr.] 


a key, or artificial bank on a ſea or river, 
whereon goods are landed. 


1 QUEAN, [queen] /, a worthleſs woman ; 2 
of ty firumpet ; a drab; a jade. 
% QUE/ASINESS, [ queezinefs] /. the ſickneſs 
el = of a nauſeated ſtomach. 

Fe. QUE'ASY, [queezy] 4. [quetchen, Belg,] 
paris BH vit navſcouſneſs. Squeamiſhz cauſing 


gavſeouſneſs ; faſtidious, 


= QUEBE'C, 2 handſome and large town 1 
dk in! America, and capital of Canada. Almoſt a 


the houſes are built of ſtone, and there are 
| about 5000 inhabitants. It was taken by the 
Taglim from the French on October 18, 175h, 
under the commapd of general Wolfe, who 
loft his life in the battle, after he had the ſa- 
tixfaRion to know our troops were viftorious. 
After this valuable acquiſition, all Canada 
came under the juriſdiction of the crown of 
Great Britain; and was given up by the 
French at the treaty of peace in 176g. It is 
300 miles N. W. of Boſton in New England. 
Lon. 69. 48. W. lat. 46. 55. N. | 
To QUECK, v. x. toſhrink; to ſhow pain. 
QUEEN, /. cen, Sax, ] a woman inveited 
with ſovereign command. The wife of a king. 
A pittured card painted with the figure of a 
queen. | 
To QUEEN, v. g. to play the queen, 
QUEENROROUGH, Garenbòrò] a town 
of Kent, in the Ile of Sheppey. It has a 


gill, o | market on Mondays and Thurſdays. It ſends 
_ members I parliament, and is governed 
y 2 mayor and four jurats. It is miles 
fl ſs E. of London. e 454 
middle, QUEENS-FE'RRY, a town of Scotland, 
os in the ſhire of Lothian, ſeated on the S. fide of 


ſe river Forth, 9 miles W. of Edinburgh. 
QUEER, a. odd; ſtrange ; particular. 
QUEE'RLY, ad. particularly; oddly. 
QUEE'RNESS, . oddnefs ; particularity. 
QUEE ST, /. [ queftus, Lat.] a ring dove; 
kind of wild pigeon, . 
F ToQUELL, v. 4. [ cellar, Sax. ] to ſub- 
hq crulh ; originally, to kill. Neuterly, 
ELER. /. one that cruſhes or fubdues 
VELQUECH [ 
a 85 ** 0 — Ciel, kr. 


þ 


QUA/VER, / a note in muſic, two of 


OUT | 
To QUENCH, v. 4. [cwencen, Sax. tn 
extinguiſh fire, allay thirſt, or ſtill any 
or commotion. Neuterly, to cool z to grow 


cool, 

QUE/NCHABLE, «. capable of being er. 
tinguiſhed, allayed, or appeaſed, | 
QUE'NCHLESS, 4. not to be extinguiſhed. 
QUE'RELE, J. ¶ auerela, Lat. ] a complaint 
E RENr, /: ele- 

2 17. cone 
plainant; the plaintiff. - 

QUERIMO'NIOUS, «, ¶ gerimonia, Lat.] 
uerulous ; complaining. 
QUERIMO/NIOUSLY, ad. querulouſly : 
with complaint. 

QUERIMO'NIOUSNESS, /. complaining 


temper, 
aſks a queſtion ; an enquirer. | 
UERN, /. | cweorn, Sax. ] a handmill. 


cloſe-bodied coat or waiftcoat. 
UE'RRY, for EQUE'RRY, / [#cxyer, 
Fr. ] a groom belonging to a prince, or one 
converſant in the king's ſtables. 
QUE'RULOUS, a, [queru/zes, Lat.] mourtie 
ing ; habitually complaining. | 

QUE'RULOUSNESS, /. habit ortquality 
of complaining mournfully. | | 

QUE'RY,/. [frem quere, Lat.] a queſtiong 
or enquiry which wants a folution, - © 

To mat v. 4. to aſk queſtions, _ 

QUEST, /. [quefte, Fr.] ſearch ; the act of 
ſeeking. An impannelled jury, contraſted 
from inqueſt, An examination. Searchers col- 
lectively. Requeſt, . 

To QUEST, v. x. [quefer, Fr.] to go in 
ſearch. | TS : 
alter. 

QUE'STION, [ the tion is pron. as ſpelt in 
this word and its following derivatives] /. 
[queſtio, Lat.] any thing propoſed to be ex- 
amined, anſwered, or debated, The ſubject of 
debate. Adoubt. Atrial, Examinationby 


torture, 
To QUE'STION, v. 4. to aſk, enquire, or 
doubt of the truth of any things 
ö 1 4. liable to doubt or 
iſpute. a 
QUE/STIONABLENESS, /. the quality 
of being 3 
QUE'STLONARY, 4. enquiring ; aſking 


queſtions. 


QUE'/STIONER, I an enquirer ; inter- 


rogator. 
QUE'STIONLESS, ad. certainly; withe 
out doubt, | 
QUE/STMAN, QU/ESTMONGER, . 
ſtarter of law. ſuits or proſecutions. 
QUE'/STRIST, /. ſeeker ; purſuer. 
UE/STUARY, 3. {from gratis, Lat. J 
ſtudious of profit. | 
QUIB, 6 a ſarcaſm ; bitter taunt. 
QUI'BBLE, /. [auidlibet. Lat. ] a low con- 
ceit founded on the mere ſound of words; ® 


To QUEME, », », to pleaſe, An old word 


un. - . 
: To QUI'BBLE,.v. a. to pun, equivocate, 
1 . : or 


QUE'RPO, /. | corrupted from cxerpo, Span. 
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9 05 ? 
9 2 * 
2 : 4 { 4 ; 2 9 1 
0 Ir on the mere ſound of words. + 4 
G I'BBLER, /. a punſter. * 
. . QUICK, a. [cwic, Sax. ] living, oppoſed to 
dead. Swift, oppoſed to flow. Speedy, op- 
F delay. Active, nimble or ſprightly. 
Y NON. | 
loſe no time: when ex pediticms, we defer not, 
but finiſh immediately: when guick, we work 
with activity. [dlenefs, delay, and floewne/s, 
are the three defects oppoſite to theſe three 
qualities, a | 
QUI'CK LY, ad. in a nimble, ſpeedy, or 
ready manner. SYNON. The word guickly 
| - ſeems more proper to expreſs the motion with 
which we act: its reverſe is—/owly, The 
word /n reſpects the time, when the action is 
performed : its reverſe is—/ate, The word 
Ipeedily has a greater relation to the time we 
employ about a thing: its reverſe is lang time. 
UICK, /. a lire animal, The living 
fleſh, or ſenſible parts. : | 
To QUI'CKEN, v. @. [cwiccan, Sax. ] to 
make alive. To haſten. To actuate or ex- 
cite. Neuterly, to become alive. 
_  QUFCKENER, /. one who makes alive; 
chat which accelerates or actuates. 
QUI'CELIME, /. lime not quenched with 
water. | . 
QUI/CKLY, ad. ſpeedily; nimbly. 
QUI/CKNESS, /. ſpeed ; ſwiftneſs/ Ac- 
tivity. Senſibility. Sharpneſs ; pungency. 
UT'CKSAND, J a moving ſand. 
: oQUI'CKSET, v. a. to ſet with living 
Þlants. 
QUTI'CESET, / a plant that will grow, 
QUICKSI/GHTED, [ guicksited] a. ſeeing 
Toon ; having a ſharp ſight. | | 
QUI'CKSILVER, / a fluid mineral, the 
heavieſt of all known bodies next to gold, of 
the colour of ſilver, and ſo ſubtle that it pene- 
trates the parts of all other metals, renders 
them brittle, and partly diſſolves them. 
QUI/ DDANY, /. [| guitten, German] con- 
fect ion of quinces made with ſugar; marma- 


lade. | 
QUI'DDIT, / [ from quidlibet, Lat. or que 
dit, Fr.] a ſubtilty or equivocation. A low 


word. 5 
QUT'DDITY, / [9#idgitas, low Lat. ] a tri- 
Aing nicety, or cavil. Eſſence; that which is a 
proper anſwer to the queſtion, Quid e? 
QUIE'SCENEEF, /. [from eco, Lat.] a 
Rate of reſt; repoſe. 


- - QUIR'SCENT, 4. at reſt; not changing 


place; lying at repoſe. . 

n QUIET, a. — Lat. ] ſtill; free from 
diſturbance, motion, paſſion, or ſtrife, Smooth. 
Not noiſy. 

- QUIET, /. | quies, Lat. ] reſt, repoſe, tran- 
quillity, peace, ſecurity. 


To QI ET, v. a. to calm, or make ſilent; heavy ſand- bag at each end; the perſon plays 


to put to reſt; to pacify ; to ſtill. 
QUI'ETER, J. the perſon or thing that 


uiets. | 
? QUT'ETISM, /. the doctrine © the Qui- 
etiſts, who hold an apathy, or abſolute tran- 
quillity of mind, 


When we are 2//idzous at work, we 


1 


OUTETLY, 9 withe a 
e 
| SS, /. a tate of mind free 
the turbulente of E " mind free frog 
COTTON di a 
J. repoſe or trangui)l; 
QUIL,/. [cally Lat. Jthe hard td 
ther of the wing, of which pens are 3 k 
pen. The dart of a porcupine. A reedon which 
weavers wind their threads. An in 
with which muſicians ſtrike their ſtrings, 
QUIET, J. | fulckt, Belg. ] a cover made by 
ſtitching one cloth ever another with for 
2 — ſubſtance between them. 
To QUILT, v. a. to ſtitch onecloth over ar 
other with ſome ſoft ſubſtance N 
1 rm. 4. [ quinarius, Lat. ]confifting 
QUINCE, /. [quitten, Teut,} a fruit ſume- 
what reſembling a pear. 
To QUINCH, v. 2. to ſtir ; to flounce u 
in reſentment or pain. 
QUINCU/NCIAL, [ guinki»/fbial] a. tar. 
ing the form of a quincunx. | 
QUI/NCUNX, / [ Lat.] Quincunx od 
a plantation of trees, diſpoſed originally in 4 
ſquare, conſiſting of five trees, one at eich 
corner, and a fifth in the middle; which dif 
poſition, repeated again and again, forms a f. 
wy 88 wood or wilderneſs, 
UINQUAGE/SIMA, / [ Lat. ] a Sund: 
ſo called, 4 it is Wien u — 
Eaſter, reckoned in whole numbers Sbroe 
unday. | 

QUINQUA'NGULAR, a.. [uin ul 
angulus, Lat. ] haying five corners. 
QUINQUARTT'CULAR, a. [ quinqu al 
articulus, Lat, ] conſiſting of five articles. 

QUINQUEFID, 4. | quingque and fd, 
Lat. | cloven in five. 
QUINQUE'NNIAL, . [ quinguennis,Lat.) 
laſting five years; happening once in five eam 
QUI'NSY, /. [corrupted from /quinancy)at 
inflammatory ſwelling in the throat. 
QUINT, / [quint, Fr.] a ſequence of fre 
Commonly applied to five cards, at the game 
of 21 55 8 : 
 QUIINTAIN, /. [quintain, Fr.] a poſt with 
a turning top. 

QUI'NTAL, J [d. d. centale, of centum 
Lat. ] an hundred pound weight. 

- QUI'NTESSENCE, {.[ ſometimes accented 
on the ſecond ſyallable,qzinta Hentia, Lat inal 
ckemy, the fifth or laſt and higheſt eſſence; an 
extract of any thing, containing all its virus 

QUINTESSE/NTIAL, gala en 
conſiſting of quinteſſence. a 

-QUI'NTIN, / [quintain, Fr.] an m 
poſt, on the top of which is a croſs turn? 
round on a pin, having a broad board and 8 


ing at the game uſed to ſtrike the broad * 
with his lance, and endeavour to pals by be⸗ 
fore the ſand-bag could ſtrike him in it rele- 
lution, on the back. 

QUINTU'PLE, a. {quintuplus, Lat. If 
fold. "MN | quit; 


obi. /- 

wr taunt; a 
eaſms ; to c 
| QU IRE,, 
a chorus. 
vice is ſung. 
24 ſheets, fre 

QUIRIS 
at divine fer" 

QUI RK, 
ſmart taunt. 
evaſion, 

To QUIT 
bave quit or: 
an obligation 
free, or diſch; 
2 debt, To 
or give up. 

QUI'TCE 

aſs, 

QUITE, 4 
riginal exprel 
clean riddanc 

QUIT-RE 
in token of ſu 
by which he 
rents or ſervi 

QUITS, 
thing is rep: 
game are eve 

QUI'TTA/ 
charge from 
recompence. . 
QUI'TTE 
droſs of tin. 

QUI'TTE 
ing on the c: 
quarter of a | 

QUI'VER 
to cover] a c: 

To QUI/V 
and fro with 
ſluver, or (hu 

QUTI'VER 
In a quiver, 

QUO/DLI 
ſubtilty, a qu 


| QUODLII 


Lat. ] one wh: 
QUODLI] 
Lat.] not reſt 
QUOIF, 
articularly : 
a law, 
OQUOT'FF 
QUOIN, « 
A wedge uſed 
Ig things rt 
QUoITS, 
Wing an 
3 ) 
To QUOT 
row from p 
QUO'ND; 
Ker ly, 


oUuO 


RAB 


th IP, / [derived from whip] a ſharp jeſt} vo RU 
"EN CE Fer g 
rom | To QUIP, v. 4. to rally with bitter ſar- in a commiſti | a bench of juſtices z one 
2 er aun 1 J 8 ] mn ion without whom the reſt cannot 
UIRE, /. [choewr, Fr.] a body of ſingers; } QUO Ta, 1] 12 
* A. as That pert of 5 church where farm. 9 7. [ quotus, Lat.] a ſhare, or 
| is ſung. A bundle o er conſiſti . | ue. 
A Ne , caheir, Fr. 2 | oy 2 * Fey amy an the act of producing 
thick To QUIRE), v. . to fing in concert. eat tn n _ Gr, either to illuſtrate. 
| at divine ſervice 3 2 choriſter. 8 o OU 4 | i 
1 QUIRK, /: a quick ſtroke or ſharp fit. A e and; nens 
ome ſmart taunt. An artful diſtinction. Subtilty 3} QUO'TER or, ne ge ral 8 
evaſion. | ONE: a : QUOTH ae he that quotes; a eiter. b 
. To QUIT, v. a. [ part. paff. quit. preter. 1|or 1ay], he Goo 2 {cwothany San. to ſpeale 
them. bave quit or quilted, quizter, Fr. to diſcharge] plied Te PRA 4 though ſometimes ap- 
ſting an obligation of duty ; to make even, To ſet | properly to the F 86: 7 as guoth I; but never 
* free, or diſcharge from. Toperform. To clear GOYITIAN [ ä Lac 12 
| , 8. 2 4, idia 
— . 3 abandon or forſake. To reſign, pening every day i dall 5 nus, Lat, ] hap- 
1 p * . N AN 0 ' 
mee u 17 TCH-GRASS, /. Lewice, Sax. ] dog- every day, FOR Ve a hs that returns 
a, hays QUITE, ad. [ quitte, Fr. free; hence the 0- e eee gu! [ quoties, Lat. ] 
Tr riginal expreſſion, quite and clean; i. e. with a|number is cont i d g how often a ſmaller 
an dean riddance Jentirely; perfectly; completely. the di iſ -ontained in a greater, or how often 
ly in! QUIT-RENT, / a ſmall rent paid yearly DUO-WARRAN] in the dividend, = 
at each in token of ſubjection to the lord of the manor; lies a ainſt a rf NT, /+ 18.0. 9eR we 
ich dif by which he is quit and free from all other an f nchiſ Fer ear uſurps 
MEM xeats or ſervices. | ; to e f; 3 liberty againſt the king, as 
: QUITS, Interj. a word uſed when — ee ny market, or the like, in order to 
unday thing is repaid, or the oppoſite parties in a titl 1 uturper to ſhew by what right or 
y before e are even. n e he holds or claims ſuch franchiſe, _ 
Short nr ANCE: 4 [quittance, Fr. ] a diſ- 5 
charge from debt or obligation. A | 
que and cer An „ FOR I : R. 
| QUI'TTER, J. a deliverer. The ſcori | _ 
hn ul e The Sl ane * > - a or R 5 the ſeventeenth letter of the alpha 
les. | QUI'TTERBONE, /, a hard round folk oy ang. is called a canine letter, be- 
ad finds iv; on the coronet, between the heel and the the ſna ling n; 
9 latter of a horſe's foot. | awake 3 ples — a cur. Its ſound is uniform. In 
rin lat] QUI'VER, / [corrupted from couvrir, Fr. by an 2 from the Greek it is followed 
ire years, to cover] a caſe for arrows. FAT FO Da” LK in rhapſody, & c. Uſed as a 
urg jn To QUIVER, v. u. to quake ; to play to'th ral, R anciently ſtood for 80, and daſhed 
and fro with a trembling moti ＋ play to thus K, for 80, 00; but the Greek f 
e of fir. ſhiver, or ſhud g motion. To ſhake, | ſignified 100, In th rnd $i, 
ay „or ſhudder, N eee n the preſcriptions of Phy- 
cn WW QUIVERED, a. furniſhed with, or placed| . To RABATE v 2 
a in a quiver, | . „v. u. | rabatre, Fr. ] in Fe 
poſt wih QUO/DLIBET, £ [La t. + 10 pots 2 3 to recover 2 hawk to the 222 an Fw 
f certum 27 a quirk, or quidglity. as 3 BBE T. V. d. E plane 
1 1 [from quod/ibet, fit a2 agg in boards, ſo as to make them 
4 4. ho talks or diſputes on an ſubiect. „ 2 | 7 
n eee 
ſence; at QUOIF, or COT o a particular ſubject. RA'BBI ; rap over each other. 
: , . » or RA BBIN, /. Heb . 
ale 5 1 applied d e alen £ Rae gs * J 1 LO e 
ate . „J. a ſmall animal that b i 
Ol | in | 7 ur rows 
an upristt Neon FURE, / caffare, Fr.] head - dreſs. RA BRI 8 for its fleſh and fur. 
iſs tured A vedee uf. or COIN, /. [ coir, Fr.] a corner. [crowd of — J. Lrabula, Lat. ] a tumultuous 
NN RA'BBLEMENT . the loweſt . 
: 'S 1 5 6 . E 
wr Een or COITS, /. a cnc ane eople; the. vulgar. 9; oweſt order of 
owing any thing f played by | RA/BDOMANCY, /. [a® a 
aſs by be⸗ mother. g trom one ſtated point to [divination by rods or + ſ. fa TocarTUa, Gr.] 
a To 01 RW or ly Oy 
tron Tcl. v. a to play at quoits; to|rious ; m * [rabidaz, Lat. ] farce, or fap 
Lat.}6 GO NAX, 5 Actively, tothrow. RA BINE T, J a finall 5 
. havyi * m 1 
r 
7 2 | RABIO'SITY? J [rabiofiter, Lat.] made 
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; other. A race-horſe. 


or ſtrong taſted. 


trated from Ax RACK. Clouds driven by the 


The inſtrument with which a ball is ſtruck, 


dialect; fignify counſel ; as Conrad, powerful 


 RA/DICALLY, ad, originally ;  prinit- | 


i959 


neſs; furiouſneſs ; outrageouſneſs.  Teively.. - . . 
RA'BIOUS, 4. [rabiefi, Lat.] furious RA/DICALNESS, f the ſlate of 1, 
Favenous ; outrageous; mad. radical. | being 

RACE, . [race, Fr.] a family aſcending To RA'DICATE, v. a. [radi 


or deſcending. A generation. A particular 
breed. A root or ſprig of ginger, from ray 
de gingibre, Span. A particular ſtre or 
dafte, applied to wine. An ex inar 

Force, applied to the underſtanding, A contelt 
or courle on foot or horſeback. wh, this 
© RA'CEHORSE, /. a horſe bred to run 


CEMA'TION, /. Lat.] 
8 RA A * . YACEPUS, 
cluſter, like that of gra l * 
RACEMI'FEROUS, «. [racemis and fera, 
Lat. } bearing cluſters. 
RA'CER, J. ene that runs to outſtrip an- 


RA'CINESS, /. the quality of being racy, 
. RACK, /. [racken, Beltz. an engine uſed 


in torturing, conſifting of a wheel to which a 
rſon is faſtened with his limbs extended. 
orture, or extreme pain. Any inſtrument 

which extends. A diſtaff. A wooden grate in 

which hay is placed. A ſpirituous liquor, con- 


wind, or imaginary figures in thoſe elouds. 

To RACE, v. z. to ſtream like clouds 
driven before the wind. Actively, to torment, 
harraſs, oppreſs by exaction. To extend. To 
draw off from the lees. 

RA'CKET, / [jaxia, Gr.] a clattering 
noiſe. Clamouring, or noiſy confuſed talk, 


RA'CKING, /. a pace of a horſe, like an 
amble, excepting that its time is ſwifter, and 
its tread ſhorter. ' 

RACKO'ON, /. an American animal like 
a badger, having a tail like a fox, cloathed 
with a deep thick fur. 


from 2 Fr. 
/ 


RA'CK-RENT, J. rent raiſed to the utter- 


moſt. 

RA CV. a. [rayz, Span.] ſtrong taſted; 

rafting of the a 
RAD, the old pret. of Rzav. | 
RAD, RED and ROD, differing only in 


or ſkilful in counſel; Ethelred, a noble coun- 
ſellor ; Rodbert, eminent for counſel. 
RA*DDOCK, /, a bird. * : 
RA'DIANCE, RA'DIANCY, /. [from 
radio, Lat.] a ſparkling luſtre; the quality of 
darting rays; glitter; ſplendour. 
RA'DIANT, a. [radians, Lat.] ſhining; 
brightly ſparkling-; emitting rays. 
To RA/DIATE, wv... [radio, Lat.] to dart 
rays; to ſparkle; to ſhine, | 
RA'DIATED, a. [radiatzs, Lat.] adorned 


with rays. | 
RADIA'TION, /. [radiatio, Lat. ] a beamy 
luſtre. Emiſſion every way from the center. 
RA'DICAL, a. from rad/x, Lat. ] original. 
lanted by nature. Serving to origination. 
ADICA'LITY, J. origination. 


. 
= * gw 
1 468 
* G 
. . 
„ 
. 


to root; to plan firmly and deeply, > Lat} 


A'DICLE, / [radicule, Fr. 
the ſeed of a plant, Re bees tp 
RA/DISH, /. Ka Lat. 4 garden root 
f RADIUS, / Lat.] the emidiameter of a 
circle, In Anatomy, a long flender bone of 
the arm deſcending with the ulna, from the 
full of light, or a right line illuminated, In 
Mechanics, the ſpoke of à wheel. 

RA DNOR, a town of 8. Wales, and capie 
tal of Radnorſhire, with a market on Thur. 
days, It ſends one member to parliament, and 
is 1563 miles W. N. W. of London. 

RA DNORSHIRE, a county of S. Wila, 
go miles in buy „and e in breadth; 
bounded on the E. by Herefordſhire ; on the 
W. by Cardiganſhire; on the S. by Breck. 
nockſhire; and on the N, by Montgomery. 
tire. It is go miles in circumference, con. 
taining 52 pariſhes, 4 market towns, and 
ſends two members to parliament, It is 
a very fruitful 28 being full of mous - 
tains, which renders the air very cold. It hy 
ſeveral rivers, of which the Wye, the Tere, 
the Laig, and the Arrow, are the chief, 

To RAFF, V. a. do ſweep, huddle, er takt 
in a confuſed manner. 

To RA/FFLF, v. u. [raffler, Fr.] to ft 
dice for a prize. | 

RA'FFLE, /. the determination of a fei. 
ſon's right to a prize by caſting dice, 

RAFT, J. [ratis, Lat.] a frame or float u 
carry goods or perſons on water, made by lays 
ing or tying pieces of timber together, 
RAF r, Part. Paſſ. of reave, or raff, ton, 

RA'FTER, / [ rafter, Belg. ] pieces of tins 
ber which compoſe the roof of a building, 

RA'ETERED, #. built with rafters. 

RAG, /. [ bracade, Sax. ] a piece of cloth 
torn from the reſt. Any thing rent or tattes- 
ed; a tatter. 

RAGAMU'FFIN, / a perſon cloathed ie 
rags ; a mean, paltry, ſorry fellow. 
| RAGE, /. {rages r.] violent anger 0f 
fury. Vehemence or inczeaſe of pain. Out 
rageous paſſion, | i 

To RAGE, v. . to be hurried 2 
exceſſive anger. To exerciſe fury. To 
with mad or ungoverned fury. _ 

RA'GEFUL, a. violent; furious. 

RA'GGED, [rdg-ed] 4. rent into 1 
ters. Uneven ; conſiſting of parts almoſt di 
united. Dreſſed in tatiers, Rugged; 14 
ſmooth. 
| RA/GGEDNESS, [ng-edn/e] I. fate f 
being dreſſed in tatters, or rageed. 

RA'GINGLY, ad. with” vehenient fury. 

RA'GMAN, /. one whio deals in rags- 

RAGOU'T, 1 rage] J. ler! meat 


ſkewed and highly ſeaſoned. | RA/GWORT, 


| . 


RA'GW 
RA G81 
breaking it 
The ſtone 
ground is ſr 
RAIL, / 
at the ends 
poſts conned 
is incloſed, 
does not Til 
A kind of » 
called likev 
To RAII 
range in a 
bout with re. 
RAI'LE 
by 0 robri 
ALL 
jocole ſatire 
RAI'ME 
ray | cloaths 
try. 
Fs RAID 
drops from 
rains, i. e. 
actively, to 
RAIN, / 
the clouds it 
RAI/NB( 
of a party-c: 
niny Ky 0 
ton of its r 
RAI'N-L 
in the north 
RAINY, 
To RAIS 
lift, or heav 
upright. 7 
erect or bu 
cite, rouſe, 
To call into 
loudly, appl 
plied to mor 
RAI'SEF 
RAI'SIN 
of the vine « 
RAKE, 
with teeth, | 
bing up we 
Bay, and tho 
To RAI 
Clear with 
lence or ext 
vehement e 


grope. To 
RAKER 
RA'KE., 
bauched per 


KA KIS! 
diſſolute. 


To RA'L 


diſordered f 


tirical mirt! 
to banter. 
hutry. To 


erciſe ſatiri, 


RAM, / 


\ 


RAL 
'GWORT, /. a plant. A 
OE + a — ſo named from ins 
breaking in 2 ragged or irregular manner, 
The ſtone on which the edge of a tool new 

nd is ſmoothed. 
FRAIL, . | rieget, eut. ] a croſs beam fixed 
at the ends in two upright poſts. A ſeries of 
poſts connected by beams, by which any thing 
*« incloſed, differing from a pale, becauſe it 
Joes not riſe ſo high above the croſs beam. 
A kind of bird. A woman's upper garment, 


| called likewiſe a nightrail. 


To RAIL, v. 4. to incloſe with rails; to 
range in a line. Neuterly, to ſpeak to or a- 
hout with reproachful terms. 
RAI'LER, /. one who inſults or defames 
by opprobrious language. | x 

RAVLLERY, J. [raillerie, Fr.] flight and 
jocole ſatire. 

RAI'MENT, /. [for arraiment, from ar- 
ray] cloaths, or dreſs, Seldom uſed unleſs in 

try. ; 
Fro RAIN, v. u. [renian, Sax. ] to fall in 
drops from the clouds. To fall like rain, 1. 
rains, i. e. the water falls from the clouds. 
actively, to pour down as rain. 

RAIN, /. Iren, Sax. ] water deſcended from 
the clouds in drops. | * 

RAINBOW, [rainb3] ſ. a meteor in form 
of a party - coloured ſemicircle, appearing in a 
niny (ky oppoſite to the ſun, by the refrac- 
ton of its rays in drops of falling rain. 

RAI'N-DEER, /. | hranar, Sax. Ia deer uſed 
in the northern countries for drawing ledges. 

RAI'NY, à. ſhowery ; wet. ; 

To RAISE, n n. | reiſer, Dan.] to 
lift, or heave from the goound. To ſet a thing 
upright. To increaſe in current value. To 
erect or build. To prefer or exalt. To ex- 
eite, rouſe, or ſtir up. To bring into being. 
To call into view, applied to ſpirits: To utter 
loudly, applied to the voice. To collect, ap- 
plied to money: To give riſe to. 

RAI'SER, [ raizer ] ſ. he that raiſes. 

RAIL SIN, [ raizin] /. [ raiſin, Fr. I the fruit 
of the vine dried in the ſun or in an oven. 

RAKE, /. [ racche, Belg. ] an inſtrument 
with teeth, uſed in dividing ground, or grub- 
ding up weeds, A looſe, diſorderly, vicious, 
bay, and thoughtleſs perſon, ſrom racaille, Fr. 
To RAKE, v. a. to ſcrape together or 
elear with a rake, To draw together by vio- 
lence or extortion, 'To ſcour or ſearch with 
vehement defire. Neuterly, to ſearch ; to 
_ To paſs with violence. 

Fra Aw that rakes. TN. 
. L, J. a wild, vicious, or de- 


arg 3 a. like a rake; looſe, lewd, 
To RA'LLY, v. 4. {rallier, Fr.] to reduce 
Ulordered forces to — To — with ſa- 
DOTY or reproach with good humour; 
. - Neuterly, to come together, in a 
ae. To come again into order. To ex- 
erciſe ſatirical merriment. | 


RAM, /. [ram, Sax. and Belg.) a male 


ſheep. An inſtrument with an iron head uſed 


RAM , 


in battering walls. 

To RAM, v. 4. to drive with violence, 
alluding to the motion of a battering ram. 
To fill with any thing drivea hard. 

To RA'/MBLE, v. . [ramb, Swed.] te 
wander; to rove, or go about without any fix 
ed reſolution, or determined place. | 

RA'MBLE, /. a wanderingy irregular ex- 
curſion. | DOES 

RA'MBLER, /. rover ; wanderer. 

RA MBOOZ E, RA'/MBUSE, /. a drink 
made of wine, ale, eggs, and ſugar, in the 
winter; but of wine, milk, ſugar, and roſe» 
water, in the ſummer. . 

RA'MEKIN, RA'MEQUINS,. / [ ramu- 
quiers, Fr.] ſmall flices of bread covered with 
cheeſe and eggs. | 

RA'MENTS, /. [ramenta, Lat.] (crapings ; 

vings. : 

RAMIFICA'TION, ſ. [ramification, ke 
diviſion or ſeparation into branches ; the a 
of branching out. *\ ; 

To RA MIFV, v. a. [ramifier, Fr.] to ſe- 
parate into branches. Neuterly, to be parted 
into branches. | 

RA MMER, . an inſtrument by which 
any thing is driven hard. The ſtick with 
which a charge is forced into a gun. | 

RA'MMISH, 4. rank or ſtrong ſcented. 

RA/MOUS, a. | fromramus, Lat.] branchy; 
conſiſting of branches. pet 

To RAMP, v. #». [ramper, Fr.] to leap 
with violence. To climb, applied to plants. 

RAMP, /. a leap or ſpring. : 

RA'MPANCY, /. prevalence ; exuberance. 

RA'MPANT, a. | rampant, F. prevail - 
ing, or breaking through reſtraint. Friſky, 
rompiſh. In Heraldry, reared up in order to 


combat. | 
To RA'MPART, RA'MPIRE, v. a. to 
fortify with ramparts. Obſolete. 
RA'MPART, RA'MPIRE, /. [rempart, 
Fr. ] a madly bank of earth, cannon proof, raiſed 
about the body of a place, and formed in baſ- 
tions, &. The wall round fortified places. 
1 RA MPIONS, /. [rampunculus, Lat.] a 
ant. | 
/ RA/MSBURY, a town (formerly a biſhop- 
rick) in Wiltſhire, well known in London 
for its fine beer. It has no market, It is 
46 miles E. of Briftol, and 69 W, of London. 
RA'MSEY, a town of Huntingdonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is 18 miles , 
N. E. of Huntingdon, and 684 N. of London, 
RA'MSEY, an iſland of S. Wales, on the 
coaſt of Pembrokeſhire, about two miles in 
length, and a mile and a half broad, Near it 
are ſeveral ſmall ones, known by the name of 
the Biſhop and his Clerks. It is 4 miles W. of 
St. David's, and 17 N. W. of Milfordhaven. 
RA MSGAT E, a ſea- port town of Kent, 
in the Iſle of Thanet, where a very fine 2 
has been lately built, for the ſecurity of ſhips 
that come into the harbour, being ſeated near 
the Downs, between the N. and S. Fareland, 


| 3 f 


- 


10 miles N. E. of Can 5 . 
7” RAMSONS, 


\ "WAN 
- RAMMSONS, / an herb. © 
. RAN, the preter of Run. | 
+ ToRANCH, v. a. [ corrupted from wrench] 
toſprain; to injure by a violent twiſt. 
RA'NCID, @. {rancidus, Lat.] ſtrong 
Tcented 3 muſty. . 
RA*NCIDNESS, RANCI/DITY, /. ſtrong 
ſcent, as of old oil. Muftineſs, . 


" RA/NCOROUS, 2. ſpiteful in the higheſt 


RA'NCOUR, /. [ranceeur, old Fr.] hatred 
- eontinued; inveterate malignity. | 

RAND, /. [ rand, Belg. 7a border, or ſeam. 
The rand of a ſhoe.”” ; * 

RANDOM, /. [randon, Pr.] want of di- 
rection, rule, or method; chance, hazard; 
roving motion. 

RANDOM, ' a. done by chance or without 
_— - =» pp" grey 

'N 2E, /. the ring of a gun next 
the touch hole. of g 1 

RANG, preter of R1nc. K 

To RANGE, v. a. [ ranger, Fr.] to place 
in order or ranle. To rove. Neuterly, to 
rove at large. To be placed in order. 

RANGE, /. [rangte, Fr.] a rank, or any 
thing placed in a line. A claſs or order. An 
excurſion ; room for excurſion, Compaſs taken 
in by any thing excurſive, extended, or placed 
in order. The ftep of a ladder. A kitchen 

te. A beam of a coach. \ 

RANGER, . one that roves about. A 
dog that beats the ground. An officer that 
Jooks after the game of a foreſt. 

RANK, a. [raney Sax. | ſtrong; growing too 
Faſt. Fruitful ; bearing lants, Strong 
ſcented, from rancidus, Lat. Grofs ; . coarſe. 

RANK, /. [range, Fr. ] a line of men pla- 
ted A- breaſt. A row. A claſs, or order. De- 
gree of dignity. High place. 

To RANK, v. a. [ranger, Fr.] to place a- 
breaſt. To range or include in any particular 
claſs. To diſpoſe in a regular manner, Neu 
terly, to be 1 to be placed. | 

To RANKLE, v. 2. to feſter, or breed 
corruption. To be inflamed, applied both to 
the body and mind. 

RA/NKLY, ad, ina coarſe or groſs manner. 

RA/NENESS, /. exuberance ; ſuperfluity 
of growth, 

RA'NN Y, 7＋. [mus aranenus, Lat.] the ſnrew - 
mouſe. ä 

To RANSACR, v. a. to plunder or pil- 
lage. To ſearch narrowly. To violate, 

RA'NSOME, f. [rangon, Fr. ]the price paid 
for redemption of a priſoner. 

To RA'NSOME, v. z. | rangomer, Fr.] to 
Free from puniſnment or captivity by money. 
RA NSOMEL Ess, a. free from ranſome. 

To RANT, v. u. [randen, Belg.] to make 
uſe of pompous or high ſounding language 
without any proportionable dignity of thought. 

RANT, /. high ſounding language with- 
out proportionable dignity of thought. 

RA'/NTER, J. a ranting fellow. 

RA'NTIPOLE, /. a wild, roving, hair- 
brained, rakiſh young wench. 


7, 


T ** wy 

0 OLE, v. 1 

* ws it D io dan dat 
RA'NULA, J Lat.] a foft fe: 

gb io ne wg 

AN ULUS, / Lat. Ja fle. 

led likewiſe 1 b I flower, al. 
To RAP, v. u. {hreppan, Sax. J to fl. 

with a ſmart and quick blow. ble 

affect with rapture ; to ſnatch away. 15 

and rend is to ſeize by violence. P 
RAPACIOUS. ne,, 

A U * rapdſbioui a, 

Lat. ] given to plunder ; La u Lee 
ravenous 3 L + & N : 
RAPA'C V, [ rapaſbiouſly} ad. 
rapine ; by violent robbery ; — /] x a. 


"apy ; 
IM os CIOUSNESS, [rapi/biaifrſs] |: 
quality of being rapacious, 

RAPA'CITY, /. [ rapacitas, Lat.] the a& 
of ſeizing by violence; the exerciſe of Plune 
der; ravenouſneſs. 

RAPE, . [ raptus, Lat.] a violent forcing 
of a virgin or woman. A plant. A divide 
of a country, ſometimes meaning the ſame a4 
hundred, and at other times ftgrtfying * 
fion conſiſting of ſeveral hundreds. The ſtalk; 
of the cluſters of grapes when dried, and uſu 
in making of vinehar. + 

RA'PID, a. [rapidus, Lat.] quick; ſwift; 


impetuous. 
[rapidiias, Lat.] ſwiſtneh 


* 


RAPI' DIT. 
of motion; celerity. 
RA PIDLV. ad. ſwiſtly; quickly. 

A'PIDNESS, /. ſwiftneſs; celerity. 
A/PIER, /. [ rapiere, Fr.] a ſmall (word 
uſed only in thruſting. The imal! ſword. 


ing away the goods of another by violence, 
Force. Plunder. 

RA'PPE Ref one who ſtrikes. N 
RA PPORT, /. [rapport, Fr.] relation; 
reference. Not uſed. ; 

To RAPT, v. 4. te raviſh; to put in &- 


N pr. J. a trance; an ecſtacy. 
RA'PTURE, /. [from rapio, Lat.] ecſtacy; 

violence of a pleafing paſſion ; uncommon heat 

of imagination. Rapidity ; haſte. 
RA/PTUROUS, a. ecftatic z tranſport 


ng. 
RARE, a. [rarus, Lat.] uncommon, ſcarce. 


ſcattered. Raw, and in this ſenſe oſien pro- 
nounced rear. 3 
RA'REESHOW, / a ſhow carried in a bor. 
RARE FAC TI ON, [rarefilſbin] fe Tran 
Faction, Fr.] the art of making any _ 
thin, or of extending the parts of a thing lo 
that they ſhall take up more room. 
RAREF VABLE, &. capable of being made 
thinner, f 7 
To RA'REFY, v. a. [rarifer, Fr.] to 
make more thin. Neuterly, to become thin. 
RA!RELY, ad. not often ; 0 


ly ; nicely ; accurately. quality of as 4 


| RA'RENESS, / the 


„ happealag 


RA'PINE, / [rapina, Lat.] the act oftak- i 


Excellent. Thin, oppoſed to denſe. Thinly | 


happening 
lue ariſing 
RA RII 
neſs. A. t 
commonne! 
RA'SCA 
mean fello\ 
RASCA 
tank. 
RASCA 
Vileneſs; | 
RA/SCZ 
worthleſs r 
To RA: 
written r4/ 
the former 
fightly ; tl 
v. 4. ſraſe 


To deſtroy 


out. 
RA SEN 
RASH, 
precipitate, 
RASH, 
reſcence of 
rupted fror 
RA'SHI 
RA'SHI 
manner, 
RA'/SH? 
xr; incon 
merity. 
RASP, 
To RAS 
powder. 
rough file. 


geon's raſ 
RA SPI 
RA SPI 
bramble. 
RA/SU] 
the act of 
writing m 
word or le 
RAT, 
than a mo 
To ſmell a 
to de put o 
RA'FA 
tain value 
RA/TA 
RATA 
dial prepa 
ſpirits. 
RATA 
ſtrument 
low and m 
RATC 
of wheel, 
every ho 
ſtrike, 
RATE 
thing, 4 


about 
5 pol. 
V ea. 
frike 
ely, to 


Tarap | 


% 


rapaxy 
lence ; 


ad, by 
z Free. 


507 
the a0 
| plun« 
forcing 
diviſion 
ume as 4 
a fivie 
e — 
and uſed 
ſwift; 


'wiſtnel 
ity. 
11 (word 


rord. 


} of tak. 


violence. 


elation; 


t in ec · 


ecſtacy; 
non heat 


mean fellow; a ſcoundrel ; a ſorry wretch. 


RAT 


happening ſeldom and being uncommon. Va. | 


from ſcarcity. - ; 
. TY; /: * Lat.] uncommon- 
neſs. A. thing valued for its ſcarceneſs or un- 
monneſs. Thinneſs. 
RA/SCAL, /. Lraſcal, Sax. a lean beaſt] a 


RASCA'LLION, / one of the meaneſt 


k. 
 RASCA/LITY, ſ the low mean people. 
Vileneſs ; knavery. 

RA/SCALLY, ad. in a mean, baſe, or 


worthleſs manner. 


To RASE, [Johnſon ſays this word is 


en raſe or raze 3 and that he would uſe 
m—_— ſpelling when it ſignifies to ſtrike 
ſlightly ; the latter when it implies to ruin; ] 
v. 4. [ raſer, Fr.] to ſkim or bruſh the ſurface. 
To deſtroy or overthrow. To eraſe or blot 


at FS: 

RA'SEN, See MARKET RaAsSEN.- | 

RASH, a. [raſch, Belg. ] haſty, violent, 
precipitate, inconſiderate. ; 

RASH, / [raſcia, ] Ital.] ſattin. An efflo- 
reſcence of red ſpots on the ſkin, perhaps cor- 
rupted from f. 

RA'SHER. /, a thin lice of bacon. 


23 
gree. That which ſets the value. The mane 
ner of doing a thing. A tax impoſed by a pa- 
riſh, &c. Rate of @ fbip of war, is its order, 
degree, or diſtin&i8n, as to magnitude, bur- 
den, number of men and guns. | 
To RATE, v. a. to value ata certain price, - 
To tax. To chide, from reita, Wandick 
RATH, /, a hill. 
" RA'THER, ad. [the comparative of rath, 
now out of uſe] more willingly. Preferably. 
In a greater degree. More properly. Eſpe- 
cially. To have rather, is to prefer, or * * 
in preference. | 
RATIFICATTION, /. [ratification, Fr.] 
the act of confirming, | | 
RA'TIFIER, /. the-perſon or thing that 
ratiſies. | | | 
To RA'TIFY, v. a. [ratum, Lat.] to con- 
firm; to 8. ; 2 17 1 : | 
RA'TIO, | r4/bio] /. [ Lat. ] proportion. 
To RATIO ING _ [ra/biifcnate] 
[ raticcinor, Lat.] to reaſon ; to argue. | 
RATIOCINA/TION, Craſbigſiudſbon] 4 
Cratlocinatio, Lat. ] the act of deducing conſe- 
quences from premiſes by the exerciſe of reaſon. 
RATIO CINATIVE, | rafbiicinative] a. 
argumentative; advancing by proceſs of diſ- 


RA'SHLY, ad. in a haſty and thoughtleſs | courſe, 


manner, | 

RA/SHNESS, /, fooliſh contempt of dan- 
xr; inconſiderate haſte; precipitation; te- 
nerity. 

1065. , Craſbo, Ital.] a raſpberry. 

To RAS P, v. u. [raſpen, Belg. ] to rub to 
powder. To wear away the ſurface with a 
rough file. OVER. 

RASP, /. a piece or powder rubbed off 
thing by a very rough or coarſe file. A rough 
file b 


RA/TION, | the 7} in this and the follow- 
ing words is pron, like b; as, Tr raſbo nal, 
raſbònally, &c. | /. C ratio, Lat.] in the Army, 
is a portion of ammunition, bread, drink, and 


for his daily ſubſiſtence, &c. ; 
RATIONAL, A. | rationalis, Lat.] having 
the uſe of reaſon. Agreeable to reaſon, Wiſe; 
judicious, Tor, | 
RATIONA'LE, /. [Lat.] a reaſonable 
account of the grounds on which any thing is 


RA'SPATORY, J [raſpatoir, Fr.] a ſur- founded. 


geon's raſp. 

RA'SPBERRY, . a kind of berry. 
| RA'SPBERRY-BUSH, /. a ſpecies of 

ramble. | 

RA'SURE, [See Ras EJ / [ raſura, Lat.] 
the act of ſcraping or ſhaving. A mark in 
writing made by rubbing or ſcratching out a 
word or letter. 

RAT, /. [ratte, Belg.] an animal larger 
than a mouſe, that infeſts houſes and ſhips. 
To ſmell a rat, implies to ſuſpe& danger, or 
to de put on the watch. 

RATABLE, a. [from rate] ſet at a cer- 
tain value. 5 

RA'TABLY, ad. proportionably. 

_RATAFT'A, [pron. ratafee] ſ. a fine cor- 
dial prepared from the kernels of apricots and 

pirits, 8 5 

RAT AN, {. a ſmali Indian cane. An in- 
ſtrument of cane uſed by ſchoolmaſters. A 
low and mean ſpecies of mahogany. 


arch, RASH, / in Clock-work a fort 
of wheel, which ſerves to lift up the detents|giddy ; unſteady. 


every hour, and thereby make the clock 


ſtrike, 


. [ratus, Lat.] a price fixed on any 


RA/TIONALIST, /. one who admits of 
nothing but what he can account for on the 
principles of reaſon; One who prefers reaſon 
to revelation. | 


ſoning. Reaſonableneſs. 

RA'TIONALLY, ad. reaſonably ; with 
reaſon, | | | 

RA'TIONALNESS, /. the ftate of being 
rational. N " 

RA'TSBANE, /. poiſon for rats. 

RATTE'EN, /. a kind of ſtuff. 

To RA'TTLE, v. . [rate/en, Belg.] to 
make a quick noiſe with ſhaking things toge= 
ther not very ſonorous. To ſpeak eagerly and 
noifily. AQively, to make 2 thing Found by 
ſhakiog ; to ſtun with noiſe ; to ſcold. 

RA'TTLE, . a quick noiſe, nimbly repeat - 
ed. Empty and loud talk. An inſtrument 
having ſomething included in a hollow part, 
to cauſe terror or ſurpriſe, 

RA'TTLEHEADED; 


4 


RA/TTLE-SNAKE, f a ſnake ſo called 
{from the rattle at the end of its tail. 
RATTO!ON, / a Weſt. Ind ian fox. 


8. Alcttled allowance or quantity, De- 


forage, diſtributed to each ſoldier in the army, 


RATIONA'LFTY, /. the power of rea 


A plant. 
[rareleboded] . 


| To RA\VAGE, v. a. { ravager, Fr. ] to lay 
| 3F a f . waſte. 
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| waſte-fack; foil plunder, pillage, ruin, ranſack. 
RA VA eee 


— 


* * 
RAY 


R EA 


mark in long lines. An old 85 
E, J. ſpoil, or plunder. RA/YLEIGH, a town 1 READY 
RA'VAGER, 1 plunderer; Ipoiler. | market on Saturdays. Ln 
RAVU'/CITY, /. [ raucites, Lat.] hoarſeneſs; and is g4 miles E. of London. eager: 
Joud, rough, hoarſe noiſe. | RAZE, /. [rayz, Span.] a root of s; 1 2 
To RAVE, v. x. Der, Fr.] to be deliri - This is commonly written race, wm - Be 
eus or talk irrationally. To burſt into fits off To RAZE, or RAS E, v. a, [ ' Rb AFI 
ſury like a mad perſon. „ | overthrow, ruin or demoliſh, 1 oy 
To RA'VEL, v. a. | nas Belg. ] to en- extirpate. | | REAL 
tangle, or entwiſt. To unweave, or undo] RA/ZOR, or RA'SOR,, /. [rafor, Lat.] is 925 
ſomething woven. To hurry over in confu - inſtrument uſed in ſhaving. | * en 
ſion. Neuterly, to fall into perplexity or con-| RA Z URE, . [raſure, Fr.] See Raw, Ke 2 
. Fuſion. To work in perplexity; to be buſy with] RE, is an inſeparable particle uſed by the REALC 
intricacies. 5 ILatins, and from them borrowed by us to de. REA/LI 
RA'VELIN, /. 3 Fortification, a note iteration or backward action; as, retzy exiſtence, of 
work having two faces, compoſe a ſalient to come back; repercuſſion, the act of driving intrinſically 
. 3 4 1 => flanks. | back. ; | | To RE'/ 
N. {| 5refn,Sax. I a large black fowl. | REA!CCESS, [reak/eſs] /. a viſit into being. 
To RAVEN. [raves] . 2. [refien, Sar. To REACH, 22 88. — 
to rob; to deveur with great eagerneſs, touch with the hand extended. To arrive aty pr REALL 
RA ENGLASS, a town in Cumberland, or attain, To fetch from ſome place diſtant, REALM 
with a market on Saturdays. It is 2844 miles and give. To transfer. To penetrate to, To dom. Kin 
N. N. W. of London. | be adequate to. To extend, or ſpread abroad, REA'LT 
. RAVE'NNA, an ancient and celebrated | Neuterly, to be extended far. To make efforts REAM, 
town of Italy, in the territory of the church, | to attain. To take inthe hand. paper, conſi 
capital of Romagna, with an archbiſhop's ſee,} REACH, [reech] /. the act of taking or To REA 
two academies, ſeveral colleges, four abbeys, | bringing by extending the arm. The act of To reſtore t 
and a great number of religious houſes. This taking or touching with the arm extended, To REA 
ow is now continually going to decay, It is Power of attaining. The limit of the-under. To REA 
cated near the river Mantone, 37. miles S. E. ſtanding. A contrivance or artifice. Extent. corn at har! 
of Ferrara, and 162 N. of Rome. Lon. 12.| To REA'CT, v. a. to act back again, To terly, to hat 
16. E. lat. 44. 22. Tl. return an action or impulſe. REA PE 
RA VENOUsS, a. hungry to exceſs. REA CTION, Crea ſbon] ſ. Lrtaction, Fr.] corn. 
_ RA'VENOUSNESS, /, the quality of rag - the action whereby a thing acted upon returns REA PII 
ing after prey; furious voracity. the action upon the agent. 88 crooked inſt 
RAUCH T, Craut] the old pret. and part. READ, d, Sax. ] counſel. REAR, [ 
paſs of Rzacu. | &« To wick - Saying; ſaw, troop of an 
RAfVIN, / prey; food gotten by violence; | To READ, [reed] v. 4. ¶ preter. and The laſt cla 
Tapine; voracieuſneſs. paſſ. read, but pronounced red, ræd, 80 J 6 REAR, 
RA/VINGLY, ad. with frenzy; with dif. peruſe, or utter by the voice, any thing written or ſodden. 
traction. or printed. Figuratively, to diſcover by marks To REA 
To RA VIS H, v. a. [ ravir, Fr.] to violate or learn by obſervation. To know perſecti; niſe up. 
a perſon's chaſtity by force. To take away by to underſtand. | ; dring up fro 
violence. To delight to ecſtacy. READE'PTION, [read#fpſbon] ſ. [re and inſtruct. 
RA'VISHER, /. he that embraces a woman | adeptzs, Lat. ] recovery; act of regaining. RE'ARV 
violence. One who takes any thing by force. E'ADER, [refder] ſ. one that peruſes troop, Th 
RA VISHMENT, /,. the act of violat- any thing written or pr e ſtudious The latter 
ing chaſtity by force, Exceſſive delight. in books. One whoſe office is to read prayers RE'AR\ 
Nagin. in churches. ; | i more prope 
W, a. Craa, Dan. rob, Teut.] not | REA'DILY, [74dily] ad. without heſitation, To REA 
boiled or roaſted, Not dreſſed enough either hinderance, or dela | again, To 
by roaſting or boiling. Not covered with the REA/DINESS, ſee Rear] RE/ASC 
ſkin, Bleak ; chill. New; immature. Sore. |the quality of doing any thing without delay word and it 
Ignorant or unexperienced, applied to the |or heſitation. | reeznable, 
judgment. READING, [pron. retding] I, the art of I Principles. 
RA'WBONED, 2. having bones ſcarcely |peruſing words written or printed. Study con- premiſes, 
covered with fleſh. | ſiſting in the peruſal of books, A lecture. A culty in n 
_ RA'WHEAD, [#424] the name given public recital, Variation of copies. a from beaſts 
to a ſpectre. - REA/DING, [pron. Reding] a town it fition from 
RA/WLY, ad. in a raw manner. Unſkil- |Rerkſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It is intermediat 
fully. Newly. | a corporation, enjoys ſeveral privileges, ones, Rig 
3 4 the ſtate of neither being ſends two members to parliament. It 1 39 ber bring, f 
iled or roa applied to food. Inexperi- miles W. of London. vmanity, 
ence, applied to the Ju t. Hefty —— READ MISSION, {readmiſvo] I. the ac Addiſon, 
RAY, /. [raie, Fr.] a beam of light, or [of admitting again. To RE', 
knowledge. A fiſh. An herb. To READMLIT, v. a. to duce conſe 
To RAY, V. . [ rayer, Fr.] to ſtreak ; to | To RE-ADvO/RN, v. 4. , Eſcourle, e 


REA 3 
ridy] a. brate, Sax. ] quick in 
— ey] . "Willing,; 
= | Near; being at the point. Facile ; 
__ opportune, Done without hinderance, 
a hefiration. Expedite. Adverbially, readi- 
ly; ſo as not to need delay. 
RE-AFFI'RMANCE, / ſecond confir- 


al, a, [realis, Lat.] relating to things, 
not perſons. True, oppoſed to ' fictitious, 
| Genuine. In Law, conſiſting of things im- 


RL, moveable, as land. a | 

x the RE'ALGAR, /. red arſenic. | 

0 de. REALITY, /. [realits, Fr.] truth, or real 
turn, exiſtence, oppoſed to appearance. Something 


intrinſically important. a 
4 To REALI E, v. a. [realiſer, Fr.] to bring 


ewed, into being. To convert money into land, of 

x. |to r currency into money. 

— REAL V, ad. actually; truly. Indeed. | 
REALM, Crelm] /. [roiaulme, Fr.] a king- 


. To dom. Kingly government. . 
droad, REA'LTY, J. [7ealte, Ital.] loyalty. 
efforts REAM, [reem] /. [rame, Fr.] a bundle of 
paper, conſiſting of twenty quires. ; 
ing or To REA'NIMATE, v. a. to animate again. 
act of To reſtore to life; to revive. 
ended, To REANNE'X, v. a. to annex again. 
under- To REAP, Creep] v. a. [ repan, Sax. ] to cut 
'xtent, corn at harveſt, To gather or obtain. Neu- 
u. To terly, to harveſt, 
| J REA PER, [reeper] /. one that cuts 
n, Fr. corn. . 
returns RE/APING-HOOK, [ reeping-hook] . a 
| crooked inſtrument uſed in cutting corn. 
ounſel. REAR, [ reer ] /. Iarriere, Fr. ] the hindermoſt 
ſaw, troop of an army, or the laſt line of a fleet. 
d The laſt elaſs. 
. REAR, [reer | a. raw; neither well roaſted 
written or ſodden. Early—a provincial word. 
marks To REAR, [reer] v. a. [areran, Sax. ] to 
recti); niſe up. To lift up any thing fallen. To 
bring up from an infant ſtate. To educate or 
[re and inſtruct, To exalt or elevate. 
g. RE'ARWARD, (retrward ] . the laſt 
peruſes troop, The end; the tail or train behind. 
ſtudious The latter part. 
prayers REARMOUSE, /. [ hreremus, Sax. ] a bat, 
i more properly ſpelt reremouſe. 
ſitatien, To REASCE ND, v. a. to climb, or mount 
again. To go up a ſecond time. 
zap} RE/ASON, [ the eas is pron. like eez, in this 
it delay ward and its following derivatives; as, re&zor, 
reznable, &c. ] I. [ ratio, Lat. ] true and clear 
e art of principles, Clear and fair deductions from 
dy con- premiſes, The cauſe, or final cauſe. A fa- 
ure. A culty in man, whereby he is diſtinguiſhed 
; from beaſts, conſiſting in deducing one propo- 
m if ltion from another, or, in finding out ſuch 
J. It ia intermediate ideas as may connect two diſtant 
: ones. Right; juſtice. A juſt account. - Af- 
It s 39 - br ing, ſuch meaſures as are confiflent with 
: umanity. « 7 39 
5 — fn 6 agg 
EA To RE'ASON, v. #. [raiſomer, Fr. ] to de- 


uce conſequences from premiſes. - To debate, 


RES 
ly, to examine by the rules of reaſon. _— 

. RE'ASONABLE, a: [raiſonable, Fr.] have _ 
ing the faculty of reaſon, Conſiſtent with the 
rules of reaſon. Juſt. Moderate. Tolerable. 

RE'ASONABLENESS, / agreeableneſs to 
reaſon, Moderation. 
RE/ASONABLY, ad. agreeable to reaſon. 

Moderately. | | b 

RE/ASONER, /. one who reaſons 3 an 

arguer. i s : 
RE/ASONING, /. argument. 

_ RE/ASONLESS, ad. void of reaſon. | 
To REASSE/MBLE, v. a. to collect again. 
To REASSE'RT, v. Fo aſſert anew, or a 

ſecond time. ; 5 
To REASSU ME, v. a. C reaſſumo, Lat.] to 

reſume; to take again. ds : 
To REASSU'RE, v. a. [rtafſurer, Fr. ] to 

free from fear; to reſtore from terror. | 
REATE, Creet, ] /. a kind of long ſmall 

graſs that grows in water, and complicates 

itſelf together. ry 
To REAVE, [ reeve] v.a. [pret. ft. ræfan, 

Sax. ] to take away by ſtealth or violence. 

_ REBAPTIZA' TION, /. [rebaptiſations 

Fr.] renewal of baptiſm. . . 

| To REBA'PTIZE, v. a. [rthaptiſer, Fr.] 

to baptize again. { 
To REBA'TE, v. n. [rebattre, Fr. ] to blunt, 

or deprive of its edge. uy 
REBA'TE, /. a rule in Arithmetic, the 
ſame as diſcount. 

1 J. [rebee, Fr.] a three-ftringed 

le. 8 
RE'BEL, /. Crebellia, Lat.] one who eppo» 
ſes lawful authority. | 
To REBE'L, v. x. [ rebello, Lat. ] to riſe in 
oppoſition to lawful authority. ; 
REBE'LLER, , one that rebels. 
REBE'LLION, F/. the act or ſtate of tak - 
ing up arms, or otherwiſe oppoſing lawful au- 
thority. | ; 

V REBE'LLIOUS, a. opponent to lawful au- 
ei NS RE « 
REBE'LLIOUSLY, ad. in oppoſition to 

lawful authority. | 
REBE/LLIOUSNESY, / the quality of be- 

ing rebellious, 3 bs 
To REBE'LLOW, Creselle] v. a. to echo 

back a loud noiſe. = TY > i 
REBOA'TION, /. [from reboo, Lat.] the 

return of a loud bellowing ſound. 2 © 
To REBOU'ND, v. #..[ rebondir, Fr.] to 

ſpring back again from any ſurface, Actively, 
to reverberate or beat back. <A ay 
REBOU'ND, /. the act of flying back after - 
being driven with force againſt any thing. 
REBU'FF, /. [rebuffade, Fr.] a quick and 
ſudden reſiſtance or check; repercuſſion. 

To REBU'FF, v. @. to beat back. To op- 
poſe with ſudden violence. | 

To REBUILD, fpron. reb#d ] v. 4. to 
build again; to re-edify; to repair. 

REBU'KABLE, a, worthy of being found 
fault with. | 

To REBU'KE, v. a. [ reboucher, Fr.] to 


:!courſy ar endeavour to convince, . 


chide 3 tp find fault with, To repreſs by ap 


une © 
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dee uſed, made, er done; newnels, 


REC 
ed reproach; to reprehend, l 
REBU'KE, / any chiding expreffion, A 
check; objurgation. 

REBU'KER, /. a reprehender; a chider. 

RE'BUS, / a word repreſented by a pic- 
ture. A kind of a riddle, in which the dif- 
ferent ſyllables of a perſon's or place's name 
are hidden under ſome pictureſque repreſen- 
tation. | F 

To REBU'T, v. z. [ rebuter, Fr.] to retire 
back. Not uſed. 

REBU/TTER, /. an anſwer to a rejoinder. 

To RECA'LL, | rekdull} v. a, to call 
back; to call again. To revoke. 

RECA'LL, Fed ] 7. the act or power of 
ealling back ; revocation, 

To RECA'NT, v. @. [recante, Lat.] to re- 
tract, or contradict what one has profeſſed, 
ſaid, or done. 

RECANTA'TION, /. the act of contra- 
dicting what a perſon has profeſſed, ſaid, or 

' done; retraction. 

RECA'NTER, /. one that recants. 

To RECAPI'TULATE, v. a. | recapituler, 
Fr. ] to mention again, To repeat again in a 

© diſtin& manner. | 
- RECAPITULA/TION, J a diſtinct re- 
peating of the principal points or arguments of 
a diſcourſe ; detail repeated. 

RECAPI'TULATORY, s. repeating a- 

in, 

To RECA'RRY, v. a. to carry back. 

To RECE'DE, v. a. to fall back; retreat; 


deſiſt. 

RECEIPT, [pron.reſe#t]/. [receptom, Lat.] 
the act of receiving, A writing acknowledg- 
ing the reeciving money. A phyſician's pre- 
ſcription, or direction for making any thing 


conſiſting of various ingredients. Reception; 


4 


{tual ; alternate; returned equally on both fides, 


_ admiſſion. ; 
RECEIVABLE, {reſcevab/e] a. capable of 
deing received. | | 
- *ToRECEIVE, [reſetve]v.a.[recevoir,Fr.] 
to take or obtain any ching as due. To take 
or obtain from another. To admit. To con- 
ceive in the mind. Te entertain as a gueſt. 
 RECE'IVER, [reſeever] . in Chemiſtry, a 
veſſel of earth, glaſs, &c. for receiving any diſ- 
tilled liquor,” In Pneumatics, it is a glaſs veſſel 
for containing the thing in which an experi- 
ment in the air-pump is to be made. In Law, 
it is commonly underſtood in a bad ſenſe, and 
wſcd for ſuch as knowingly receive ſtolen 
from thieves, and conceal them. Re- 
cetuer allo ſignifies an officer: of which there 
are ſeveral kinds, denominated from the par- 
ticular matters they. receive, the places where, 
and the perſons from whom. | 
RE'/CENCY, /. [from recent, Lat.] the 
Kate of being lately done, or exiſtent. | 
RECE'NSION,[r:/#n/oor ][.[recenſeo, Lat.] 
Enumeration 3 review. | 
RECENT. a. {recens, Lat.] not long ex- 
tent. New; late; freſh. 
RE'CENTLY, ad. freſhly ; newly. 


* RE/CENTNESS, /. the quality of being | to heed ; to care for. 


REC: 
RECE'PTACLE, /. receptaculum 1. 
veſſel or place into 2 thing is = N 
RECEPTIBILITY,-/. [from i 
Lat. ] poſibility of receiving, | > 
'CEPTARY, V Ming receiveg, 
RECE'PTION, /. [rereptus, Pre 
of receiving or entertaining. The ſtate or = 
ner of being received or entertained. Tho, 
— 
54. | receptus, Lat. 
the quality of An — 
RE'CEPTORY, a. [receptas, Lat.] ge 
rally or popularly admitted. | 
RE'CESS, /. | receſſue, Lat.] retirement. De. 
parture. A place of retirement or ſecrecy, An 
_— 5 roceedings of an imperial diet 
E ION „ | reſe rec N 
the act of — e my 
To RECHA/NGE, v. 4. to change again, 
RECHA'NGE, . the ſecond payment of 
the price of exchange, e 4 
IO RECHA RGE, v. a. to accuſe in u. 
turn. To attack again. 
RECHE'AT, 2 J. a leſſon played a 
the horn when the hounds have loſt their 
game, to call them from a counterſcent, 
RECIDIVA'TION, /. [from recidivu, 
Lat.] the falling a ſecond time; a backſlu. 
ing; relapſe. : 
RECIDI'VOUS, a, [recidivis, Lat j fuk 
ject to fall again. 
RE CIPE, /. [Lat. from the firſt word of 
a medicinal preſcription] a medicinal preſcrip 
tion or receipt. : | 
RECI'PIENT, /. [recipiens, Lat.] the n. 
ceiver ; that to which any thing is given. The 
veſſel of an air-pump, in which the ſubjech 
for the experiments are included. 
| RECI'PROCAL, a. [reciprocus, Lat.] - 


Aﬀecting both parties alike. Done by each u 
each, | 

'  RECI'PROCALLY, ad. mutually; inter. 
changeably. ep: 
RECIY/PROCALNESS, . mutual return; 
alternateneſs. £ 
To RECI'PROCATE, v.. | from recipe» 
cut, Lat.] to act mutually or alternately. | 

RECIPROCA'TION, J the ſtate wherein 
any action is done mutually by each party. 

RECT'SION, Lean J. [reciſus, Lat] 
the act of cutting off. 

RECUTAL, / the relating of a thing 
ſecond time. Rehearſal ; repetition, Eov- 
meration. | 1 5 

' RECITA'TION, / repetition ; rehearlal. 

RECITA/TIVE, or RECITATI'VO, /- 
[Ital.] a kind of muſical progunciation 
wherein the words are pronounced —— * 
WY than' in common ſpeech, and lels 
a ſong, 

To RECITE, v. a. [recito, Lat.] to cla 
to rehearſe; 00 tell oyer, or enumerate. | 1 

To RECK, v. n. {recan, Sax. | to caſt 1 
heed; to mind; to rate at much. ATM 


8 


| RE'CKLESS, 4. rn 3 — 


heedleſs; 
RE CK 
ligence. 

10 RE/ 
Freccan, Sa 
ber of any 
account. 
ſtreſs or d 
from comp! 

RE CK. 
putes ; one 

RE CR. 
tion. An 
tor and cr: 
ment at a p 
Efteem or 

To RE( 
reform or 
fate defired 
tame, 

To RE( 
lean back, « 
or repoſe. 

RECLU 

ſure, 
77. REC 

To REC 

n. 

VP EECLU 
from comp? 

RECOA 
tion, 

RECO'C 
agu ſance, | 
or thing. 
ſying the v 
certain ſum 

To REC 
moſco, Lat.] 
avow know 
review or e: 

RECOG 
in whoſe fa' 

RECO'C 
zives a bond 

RECOG 
view; rene 
ment. Kn 

To REC 
or bound ba 
ſhrink. 

RECOT' 
back of a ec: 

To REC 

RECOIL 

To REC 
to revive in 
recover reaſ 

RE COl 
ed Francifc 
St. Francis. 

RECOL 
idea 1s ſou 
and brough 

To REC 
tonſole aya! 

To REC 


tion. 


= Tr 
, * 


REC 
eſs; mindleſs. oe | 
br CkLESsN Ess, J. carleſfneſs; neg-) 
ere RE/CKON, Juſually pron, cn] v. a, 
F reccany Sax. ] to count, or find out the num- 
ber of any collection. To eſteem, value, or 
account. Neuterly, to compute. To lay 
ſtreſs or 3 upon, uſed with n; 
Comprer fury Fr. 

fon LON] ER, [rekner ] f. one who com- 
tes; one who calculates coſt, 

RE/CKONING, [Aung] J. a computa» 
An account of time, Accounts of deb- 


tor and creditor. Money due for entertain- 
ment at a public-houſe. An account taken, 


Eſteem or value. > 

To RECLAIM, v. 4. [reclamo, Lat.] to 
reform or make better. To reduce to the 
fate deſired. To recal, or cry out againſt, To 


tame. p 
To RECLINE, v. a. [ recline, Lat.] to 
Jean back, or ſidewiſe. Neuterly, to lean, reſt, 


er repoſe. a : 
RECLUNE, a. [reclinis, Lat.] in a leaning 
ſture. - 

77 RECLO'SE, [ rec/oze]v.a. to e loſe again. 
To RECLU DE, v. a, [recluds, Lat. ] to 

n. 

PEECLU'SE, a. [ recluſus, Lat.] ſhut up 

from company. Retired. 
 RECOAGULA'TION, F. ſecond ceagula- 


bon, 

RECO/GNISANCE, | rek&nnizance] /. | re- 
weniſance, Fr.] acknowledgment of a perſon 
or thing. A badge. A bond of record, teſti- 
ſying the recogniſer to owe to the recogniſe a 
certain ſum of money. | 

To RECOGNT'SE, | rekognize]v.a.[ recog- 
noſco, Lat.] to acknowledge; to recover and 
0 w knowledge of any perſon or thing. To 
review or examine judicially. ; : 

RECOGNISE'E, [ rekogniz#e | ſ. the perſon 
in whoſe favour a bond is drawn, # 

RECO'GNISOR, [ rekognizer] . one who 
gives a bond to another, 

 RECOGNT'TION, /. [ recognitio, Lat.] re- 
riew; renewal of knowledge. Acknowledge- 
ment. Knowledge avowed. 

To RECOT'L, v. x. [reculer, Fr.] to ruſh 
or bound back again. To fall back, to fail or 
ſhrink. | 

RECOT'L, /. the rebounding or ftarting 
back of a cannon, &c. aſter exploſion. 

To RECOIN, v. a. to coin over again. 

RECOI'N AGE, /. the act of coining a- new. 

To RECOLLE' v. a. ¶recullectus, Lat.] 
to revive in, or recover to, the memory. 
recover reaſon or reſoluti 

RE'COLLECTS, a 
ed Franciſcans, 
St. Francis. 

„ RE COLLECTION 
idea is ſought after by the mind, and found, 
and brought again to view. 

To RECO'MEFORT, . 

conſole again. To 


To RECOMME 


Pi 


| 


on. To collect again. 
congregation of reform- 
called alſo Friars-minors of 


; a. to comfort or 
give new ſtrength. 


To 


Fr.] to repay, 


[ 


. the act whereby an 


NCE, v. a. Lecemmencer, | 


| 


REC 
Fr.] to begin a- new. | 

RECOMME'NCEMENT, /. a 
a thing a- new. 

To RECOMME ND, v. a. [recommender, 
Fr. ] to praiſe-to another. To render accept- 
able. To deſcribe a perſon as worthy of the 
countenance of another, To commit with 


prayers. | 4 
'NDABLE, a. \ recommendable, 


- 


3 


RECOMME 
Fr. ] worthy of recommendation or praiſe, 
RECOMMEND ACTION, . the act of de- 
tailing the good qualities of a perſon to gain 
him a favourable reception from another, 
RECOMME'NDATORY, «&. that which 
commends to another. 
RECOMME'NDER, /. one who recom- 
mends. N | 
To RECOMMTT, v. a. te commit a- new. 
To RECOMPA'CT, v. 7. to join a- new. 
To RECOMPE'NSE, v. à. 3 
of reqtlite. To return, or give 
in requital, To make up by ſomething of e- 
qual value. To redeem, or pay for. 
_ RE'COMPENSE, /. | recompenſe, Fr.] the 
act of making a return, or equivalent; com- 
penſation. 
RECOMPTI'LEMENT, / new compilement 
To RECOMPO'SE, [ rckompirxe}] v. a. [re- 
compoſer, Fr.] to ſettle, or quiet anew. To 
orm or adjuſt anew. 
RECOMPOSTI'TION, [recompexi/ſbon] /. 
compoſition. renewed. 
Te RECONCIT'LE, v. a. [reconcilier, Fr.] 
to make a perſon to like, or be liked again. 
To make conſiſtent. To reſtore to favour. 


Sv NON. To reconcile ſuppoſes ſome diſpute or 
diſagreement. To MN ſuppoſes only ſome - 
diſtance or difference. 


RECONCULEABLE; a. ſreconciliable, Fr. J 


capable of renewed kindneſs, Conſiſtent ; 
poſſible to be made conſiſtent. 3 
RECONCI'LEABLENESS, / conſiſtenceʒ 


poſſibility to be reconciled. Diſpoſition to re- 
new love. 

RECONCT'LEMENT, / the renewal of 
kindneſs, or reſtoring to favour. Friendſhip 
renewed ; reconciltation. : 

RECONCT'LER, /. one who renews frĩend- 
ſhip between others. One who diſcovers the 
conſiſtence between propoſitions. 

RECONCILIA'TION, /. [ reconciliation, 
Fr.] renewal of friendſhip. Agreement of 
things ſeemingly oppoſite. Atonement or ex- 

iation. 


To RECONDE'NSE, v, a. to condenſe a- 
n 


ew. X 
RECOꝶNDTT E, a. Creconditur, Lat.] ab- 
ſtruſe; profound; ſecret. pf 

[ reconduire, Fr.] 


To RECONDU'CT, v. 4. 
to conduct again, : . 

To RECONIOI'N, v. 4. to join anew. 

To RECO'NQUER, v. a. Crecenguerir, Fr. ] 
to conquer again, | 

To RECONNOI TRE, Cretonnoiter] v. a. 
Fr.] in War, to examine the nature and ſitu - 
ation of ground, &c. : 

To RECQNVE'NE, v. a. to aſſemble * 
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A perſon choſen to aſſiſt the magiſtrates, &c. 


of regaining. 


mean ſpirited; crying out, or recanting for 
a 


REC 


RES 


To RECO'NSECRATE, »v. 4. to conſe-| angle conlifting of ninety 


crate anew. 7 
To RECONVEYY, v. a. to convey again. 
To RECO'RD, v. a. { recorder, Lat.] to re- 

ziſter any thing ſo as to preſerve the memory 

of it. To celebrate, or cauſe to be remember- 

ed in a ſolemn manner, 3 
RECORD, /. [che accent of the noun is 

generally on the firft ſyllable, but that of the 

verb always on the laſt] a regiſter or authentic 
memorial 


orial, mo 
RECORDATTION, /. T[recordatio, Lat.] 

yemembrance. Obſolete. | 
RECO'RDER, /. one who regiſters any 

event. The keeper of the rolls in a city. 


of a city or corporation, in matters of juſtice, 
and proceedings in law. A kind of flute. 
To RECOU'CH, v. a. to lie down again. 
To RECO'VER, v. a. [ recoxvrer, Fr.] to 
reſtore from ſickneſs or diſorder. 
to regain; to releaſe; to reach. 
grow well from a diſeaſe. 
RECO'VERABLE, a. capable of being 
RECO'VERY,/. cure. The power or act 
The ftate of a perſon cured. In 
Law, the cutting off an entail, | 
To RECOU'NT, v. a. [reconter, Fr.] to 
tell in a diſtin and minute manner.  _ 
'RECO'URSE, [rekirſe] . [recours, Fr.] 
frequent paſſage. A return, or new attack. 
Application or attendance for help or protec- 
tion. This laſt ſenſe is moſt in uſe, two 
former ſenſes being obſolete. Acceſs. 
RE'CREANT, a. [ recriant, Fr.] cowardly ; 


Neuterly, to 


fear. Apoſtate; falſe. 

To RE'/CREATE, v. x. . Lat.] to 
refreſh after labour. To amuſe when weary. 
Figuratively, to delight or gratify. To revive 
or relieve. 8 ; 

RECREA'TION, F. refreſhment after toil 
or wearineſs. Amuſement ; diverſion. 

RE'CREATIVE, a. refre& ing; giving re- 
Hef after labour or pain; amuſing ; diverting, 


RE'CREATIVENESS, / the quality of|retu 


deing recreative. 
RE'CREMENT\,/.[recrementum,Lat]droſs; 
ſcorla; ſpume ; 1 or uſeleſs parts. 
RECREME/NTAL, RECREMENT I“ 
TIOUS, 2. droſſy; coarſe, ; pul 
To RECRI'MINATE, v. ». [recriminer, 
Fr. ] to return one accuſation with another. 
RECRIMINA'TION, /.[ reerimination, Fr.] 
the act of returning one accuſation by another. 
RECRIMINA”TOR, J. he that returns one 
charge with another. 
RECRUDE'SCENT, a. [ recrudeſcens, Lat.] 
3 4 or violent again. 75. 
To RECRUIT, { rebrzr] v. a, [recruter, 
Fr.] to repair any thing waſted by freſh ſup- 
lies. To ſupply the deficiencies of an army 
RECRUIT, C 21) J the ſupply of 
RE » Lretrat] ,. t of an 
ching waſted. 7 ſoldiers. . e 5 


To repair; 


RECTA'NGULAR, « der and 
Lat.] having an angle ing of ninety 46. 


®REICTIFIABLE, a, capable o beg ia 


right. i 
RECTIFICATTION, / [re8; Fr, 
the act of ſetting a thing 00 N 0 
In Diſtillery, the act of drawing ſpirits a ſe, 
cond time, in order to increaſe their 
To RE'CTIFY, v.a. [reflifier, Fr.] to make 
right, or referm. To increaſe the ſtrength of 
ſpirits by repeated diſtillation, | 
RECTILINEAR, RECTILINEOUS, a, 
rectus and linea, Lat.] confiſting of right lizes, 
RE'CTITUDE, /. [ refitude, Fr. ſtraights 
neſs, oppoſed to curvity, Uprightneſs, or free. 
dom from any vice or bias, applied tothe mind, 
RE'CTOR, J. [Lat.] a ruler. A parſon ot 
miniſter of an unimpropriated pariſh, 
2 — CTOR SHIP, /. the rank or office of a 
r. ö 
RE'CTORY, . [reforat, Fr.] a ſpiritul 
living, conſiſting of land, tythe, and other ob- 
lations, ſeparated and dedicated to God, for the 
ſervice of the church, and for the maintenance 
of the miniſter, to whoſe charge it is commit- 


ted. 
RECUBA'TION, /. [recubatic, Lat.] the 
act of lying or leaning, | 
RECU'MBENCY, /. [from recumbs, Lat.] 
lying or leaning. Reſt ; repoſe. 200] 
RECU'MBENT, a. lying ; leaning. 
RECU'PERABLE, a. [ reczperabilis, Lat.) 
u_ to be recovered. 
" RECUPERA'TION, /. the act of reco- 
vering. 


2 | 
RECU'PERATORY, a. pertaining to re 


covery. 1 
To REC UR, v. . [recurro, Lat ] to com 
back, or revive to the mind. To have recourle 
to, or take refuge in, from recourir, Fr. 
To. RECU'RE, v. 4. to recover from fick» 
neſs — labour. | 5 ö 
RECU'RE, F. recovery ; remedy. 
| RECURRENCE, RECU'RRENCY, / 
rn. . N 
\RECU'RRENT, 4. {recurren, Lat.) re- 
turning from time to time. 
RECU'RSION, { rekinſben] J. [recvi/un 
Lat.] return, 


RECU'RVOUS, 4. [recurons Lat.] beat 
A ECUSANT,[rekizan]/ [recaſans Lat. } 
one that refuſes ts comply with the terms of a 
e ne 
Rn TO 

RED, a. —. Sax. ] one of the ſane an 


. » of 
the rays of light. In Dying, it is one 
mother colours; ſome reckon fix kinds r 


oranges 


RECTANGLE, / Lean * 


* red, vis. ſcarlet erimſon, half grain, — 


4% 


'RECURVA'TION, RECU'RVITY, /- | 


primary colours of natural bodies, or — 


orange, and ( 
de reduced tc 
give the colo 
and madder. 

RE DAN, 


an indented \ 


of a ſaw, wit 
REDARC 
Lat. Ja diſpre 
RE/D-BR 


po called fron 


RE/DBUI 
road from Lc 
ſhire, It is 4 
25} from Lo 

To RE'D 
Neuterly, to 

RE/DDIS 

REDDIT 
tution. 

RE'DDIT 
to a queſtion 

RE'DDLI 
kind, of cloſe 
unctuous, re 
red; that in 

To REDE 
lieve by pay it 
pay an Aton 
tree a pledge 
a it, togethe 

REDEE!) 
tion. 

REDEE') 
deing redeem 

REDEE') 
ſaves from gi 
an atonemen 
our bleſſed S8 

To RED E 

REDELI 
back. 

To REDI 
o demand b 

REDE'M 
Lat.] ranſon 
ment dy mal 

REDE'M 
ranſom, 

RE'DFO 

REDHIE 
ation to ma 
and to oblig 

RED. H. 

RE DIN- 
Lat.] reſtor 

REDINT 
2 R 

ing any 1 
tas been A 
conſtitution 

RED. L. 

RE DNB 

RE'DOL 
ſcent, 

RE'DOL 

frat, 


give the colours ; Viz. 


in indented work, made in form of the 


o called from the colour of its breaſt. 


2 m London. . 
wy, RE/DDEN, [:4n] v. a. to mark red. 


— — but they m 
and ſcarlet of cochineal 3 - may | 
| incipal + which 
te reduced to the three princip _ 5 


AE DAN, RE/DENT, / in Fortification, 


f a ſaw, with ſaliant and co- entering angles. 

5 REDARGUA'TION, . [from redarguoy 
Ja diſproving or retuting. | | 

EAST, [re re] ſ. a ſmall bird 


E/DBURN, a thoroughfare town on the 
_ from London to Dunſtable, in Hertford- 
ſhire, It is 44 miles N. W. of St. Albans, and 


fr 


Neuterly, to grow red or bluſh, | 
RE/DDISH, a. ſomewhat red. 
REDDI'TION, /.-{from r:ddo;Lat. ] reſti- 


tution, | ; 
RE/DDITIVE, @. in Grammar, anſwering \ 
to a queſtion. | 
RE'DDLE, [r#d/] ſ. an earth of the metal 
kind, of cloſe and even texture, ſmooth, gloſly, 
unuous, remarkably heavy, of a fine florid 
ted; that in England is the fineſt in the world. 
To REDEE M, v. 4. [ redimo, Lat. ] to re- 
lieve by paying a price. To recompenſe. To 
jy an atonement; to free from guilt. To 
tree a pledge by paying what money was lent 
a it, together with the intereſt. UT 
REDEE/MABLE, /. capable of redemp- 


yon. 5 

REDEE'MABLENESS, /. the ſtate of 
being redeemable. 

REDEE MER, J. one who ranſoms or 
ſaves from guilt by paying a price, or mak ing 
an atonement. A term frequently applied to 
our bleſſed Saviour. 


REE 
To REDOU'BLE, {redib/e}.v. a. to repeat 
often. To. increaſe by frequent additions o 
the ſame quantity. Neuterly, to become, 
twice as much. e, 
REDOU'BT, [redae] {. [redoute, Fr.] an 
outwork of a fortification. | ; 
REDOU'/BTABLE, [ redottab/e] a. [ redoue 
table, Er · ] terrible to enemies; formi . 
REDOU BTE D, Credated ] a. ¶ Fr. ] aw. 
ful ; formidable, - | | | 
| To REDOU'ND, v. a. Tredundo, Lat.] to be 
driven back again. To conduce. To reſule. 


right, or amend. To relieve, remedy, or caſe; 
moſt properly applied to things, 
REDRE'SS, /. a relief of grievances. Re- 


formation. Remedy. 


- RE'DRUTH, a town of Cornwall, whoſe 
market is diſuſed, It is 2624 miles W. by S. 
of London, BED 
To REDSE'AR, beer! v. 1. applied to 
iron, which, when too 
under the hammer. 
RE DSTREAK, [redftreek] /. an apple ſo 
called from its colour, preferred to all other 
fruit for mak ing cyder. Cyder made from 
redireak apples. | A, 
To REDU'CE, v. a. Lreduco, Lat.] to bring 
to its former ſtate. To reform any diſorder, 
To break into ſmall pieces. To degrade.. 
To bring into a ſtate of | 
ſubdue. | . 
REDU“CEMENT, /. the act of bringing 
back, ſubduing, reforming, or 'diminiſhing, 
 REDVU'CER, , one that reduces. 
REDU'CIBLE, a. poſſible to be reduced. 


reducible, | 


To REDELTI'VER, v. a. to deliver back, 
REDELVVERY, /. the act of delivering 
back. — 


o demand back. 

REDEMPTION, | redemfhon | .. redemptio, 
Lat.] ranſom, or delivery from guilt or puniſh- 
ment by making an atonement. 

REDE'MPTORY, [redemtory] a, paid for 
ranſom, | | 7 

RE'DFORD. See RzTrorRD. 

REDHIBI'TION, / in Civil Law, an 
ation to make void the ſale of certain goods, 
and to oblige the ſeller to take them back. 

RE'D-HOT, a. heated ſo as to appear red. 

REDI'NTEGRATE, 4. [redintegratus, 

Lat.] reſtored, renewed ; made new. 
REDINTEGRA'TION, /. renovation; re- 

oration. Redintegration, Chymiſts call the re- 

ſtoring any mixed body or matter, whoſe form 

tas been deſtroyed, to its former nature and 

conſtitution, | 5 
RE'D-LEAD, /. Cred. led] minium. 
RE'DNESS, /. the quality of being red. 

: 3 RE'DOLENCY, / ſweet 


QAEDOLENT, a. [redolens, Lat. ] ſweet of 


To REDEMAND, v. a. [redemander, Fr.] | 


of breaking into pieces, or bringing into or- 
der from a ſtate of diſorder. In Arithmetic, 


tions into one, | | | 
REDU'CTIVE, a. {redu&if, Fr.] having 
the power of reducing. 5 
REDU'CTIVELY, ad. by reduction; by 
conſequence. | | 0 
REDU/NDANCE, or REDU'NDANCY, * 
J. Tredundantia, Lat.] a ſtate wherein things. 
Pt to exceſs; ſuperfluity; ſuperabundance. 
| REDUNDANT, a. Lredundans, Lat.] ſu- 
perfluous; abounding to exceſs. Uſing more 
words or images than are uſeful. 
To REDU'PLICATE, v. a. to double. 
REDUPLICA'TION, / the act of dou - 


bling. 
| nn a. [ reduplicatif,Fr.}. 
double. | 4; 

Te REE, v. a. to riddle; to fift. - 
3 RE-E/C Ho, [re-#o ] v. 2. to eche 

c * : 

REE'CHY, a. [ corrupted from reek ] 
ſmoaky ; ſooty. - 

REED, . [reod, Teut. ] a hollow knotted, 
ſtalk. A ſmall pipe. An arrow. * 

To RE-E DIF T, v. a. to build again; te 


rebuild. | 
| REE DV, 


To REDRE'SS, v. a. Credreſſer, Fr.] to ſet 


ot, breaks or cracks. - 


want or miſery, To, , 


REDU'CIBLENESS, /, quality of being 


the bringing numbers of different denomina« - 
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Obſolete. 


make elegant; to make accurate. Neuterly, 


1 


NME DT, 2. abounding with reeds. 

REER, 1 [ree, Sax. ] fteam ; ſmbak; va- 

pour. A pile of corn or hay, ufually ſpelt and 

nced rick. n > 

To REEK, v. ». [recan, Sax. ] to ſmoke ; 
to ſteam ; to emit vapour. 3 

REE KV, a. ſmoaky ; tanned ; black. 

REEL, /. [ rev, Sax. ] a turning frame on 


which yarn is wound from the ſpindle. 


To REEL, v. u. Crollen, Belg.] to ſtagger ; 
to incline firſt to one ſide, and then to the 
other, in walking. | 

RE-ELECTION, / repeated election. 
To RE-ENA CT, v. a. to enat anew, - 
To RE-ENJO'Y, v. a, to enjoy a ſecond 


To RE-E/NTER, v. a. to enter again; to 
enter anew. s 
To RE-ENTHRO'NE, v. a. to replace in 
a throne. 
RE-E'NTRANCE, . the act of entering 


again. | 
REE PHAM, See RzyzHam. 
REE'RMOUSE, /. | hreremus, Sax. ] a bat. 
To RE-ESTA'BLISH, v. a. to eſtabliſh 


again. ; 
RE-ESTA/BLISHER, /., one that re ela- 
8 


- RE-ESTA'BLISHMENT, . the act of te- 
eſtabliſhing ; the ſtate of being re-eſtabliſhed ; 
reſtauration, 

REETH, a village in the N. riding of 
Yorkſhire, near Barnard-caftle. _ 
To RE-EXA'MINE, v. 4. to examine 


again. . 

REEVE, /. ſgerefa, Sax. ] the bailiff of a 
franchiſe, or manor. Alſo, the guardian of a 
church, or church-warden. 

To REFE'CT, v. a. | refetus, Lat.] to re- 
freſh ; to reſtore after hunger and fatigue. 


*REFE'CTION, / [refe7o, Lat.] refreſh! 

meat after hunger and fatigue. ; 

REFE'CTIVES, /. medicines which re- 
freſh, and renew ſtrength. 

REFE'CTORY, /. [refe&oire, Fr.] a room 
for refreſhinent or eating. 

To REFE/L, v. a, eagle, Lat. ] to refute; 
to repreſs. 5 

To RE FE R, v. a. [refero, Lat.] to ſend or 
diſmiſs for information or judgment. To ad- 
dreſs or apply to for judgment. Neuterly, to 
have reſpect or relation. ; 

REFEREE", /. one to whom any thing is 
ſubmitted or referred. : . 

RE'FERENCE, /. relation; reſpe& ; view 
towards. Diſmiſſion to another tribunal. 


. REFERE'NDARY, /. [| referendas, Lat.] 


one to whoſe deciſion any thing is referred. An 
officer in the cougt of chancery ; the maſter 


of requeſts. 


To RE-FERMENT,, v. a. to ferment anew. 

. REFE'RRIBLE, a. capable of being conſi- 
gered as in relation to ſomething elſe. 

To REFINE, v. @ | raffiner, Fr.] to clear 


| from droſs or any impurities. To poliſh ; to 


to affect nieety f to improve in point of, 
to 55 pure. 4 
EFI EMENT, /. the 28 of 
from 28 or impurity, Improves 
ment in elegance. Artificial practice 
tation of elegance. 6 er 
REFINER,. J. one that clears from dro 
or impurity ; improver in elegance: 
of ſuperfluous ſubeltes, + — wag 
0 FI I V. a; refaire, F - * 
to reſtore after 4 eee 
To RE FL ECT v. a. [reflechir, Fr.] u 
bend or throw back. Neuterly, to throw back 
light, or an image repreſented in a mirror, Ty 
throw back the thoughts on themſelves oe 
things paſt, To confider attentively, Ty 
RE PEE CHE 
. P,. a, ens 
bending back ; flying WL . 
- REFLE'CTION, /. [ refeftus, Lat.] the 
act of throwing or bending back. Any image 
repreſented or reflected in a looking glu. 
Thought employed on things paſt. The per 
_—_ of the operation of our own mint 
within us, as employed about the ideas it bu 
got. Attentive confideration. Cenſure. 
REFLE'X, a. directed backward. 
REFLEX, /. [refexus, Lat.] reflection. 
REFLEXIBI'LITY. / the diſpoſition of 
rays to be turned out of a right line, their nw 
tural courſe in paſſing out of one medium int 
another, | 
' REFLE'XIBLE, a. [reflexus, Lat.] capable 
of being thrown back, or turned from their 
natural courſe, applied to rays of light. 
REFLE'XIVE,a. ſreflexus, Lat. Jhavingree 
ſpe to ſomething paſt z capable of refleQing, 
' REFLE'XIVELY, ad. in a backward di. 
rection. | a 
REFLO AT, [ reff5r] /. ebb; reflux. 
REFLORE'SCENCE, ,. [from refireſes, 
Lat.] the quality of flouriſhing ot bloſſoming 


anew. .. ; 
| To REFLOURISH, Cie] v. «, u 
flouriſh anew, 

To REFLO'W, [refs] v. n. [r:fuer, Fr.] 
to flow back. * 

REFLU/ENT, a: {ſometimes accented a 
the firſt ſyllable, refluens, Lat.] flowing back; 
running back. 

RE'FLURX, /. [refluxus, Lat. the aft of 
flowing back. The backward courſe of water. 

To REFO'CILLATE, v. a. [reficillaLat. 
to refreſh, or cheriſh. be 

* har J. reſtoration 
ſtrength by refreſhment. 

To REFO'RM, v. d. [reformo, Lat.] .. 
change from worſe to better. Neuterly, to als 
ter or make a change from worſe to better. 

REFO'RM, /. reformation or amendment. 

REFORMA'TION, /. [ reformation, Fr.] 
the act or ſtate of changing from worſe 2 
The change of religion from the corruption 
popery, to its primitive ſtate. SY Nox. 


1 formation fignifies often the action of re 


ing; reform, ſeldom any other than the effect. 
| EO) RMER, /. one who makes a —_ 


164 to 


duced it ti 
To REF] 


vreak the I 


back, or rel 


REFRA“ 


ation of a 1 
occaſioned b. 
it moves in 
caſioned by 
medium iate 


REFRA' 


gefration. 


REFRA/ 


Racy 5 ſtubb 


RE FRA 


obſtinate; fi 


rity or com! 
REFRA'” 
erſe; li 
To REF] 
back ; to ke 
bear; to abt 
REFRAI 
ofa ray of l. 
courſe by pi 


Lat.] capab 
line, or the 
rays of light 

REFRE! 
the act of re 

To REF. 
refreſh after 


or improve: 


To cool; te 


Cooling ; mi 
To REI 
x7 to co 
REFRIC 
the act of e. 
4 REFRI 
T. 4. re 
the = 
REFRI4 
diſtilling ve 
of a (hill, an 


lenſive vape 


REFT, 
taken, or te 
RE FU C 
ger or d 
To RE'] 
er protect, 
REFUG 
his county 
REFU'] 
fparkling 0 
REFVU'] 
{tering 


of water. 


ation dd 


Pack, or reſiſt. N The rizh 1 : 

CTION, / in general, is the devi-|thing requetted. right of having a thing 
—— — from its direct courſe, | before another; pre-empuon; on. a 
occaſioned by the differentdenſity of the medium To REFU'SE, | ref ] v. a. [ refuſer, Fr. ] 
it moves in; or, it offered. 


obſtinate 3 ſtubborn; not ſub! 
rity or command; contumacious, 


REF 


f popery introd 
N 0d —.— primitive ſtate. 


k the natural courſe. of a ray; 0 


is a change of direction oc- |to deny any thing requ 
cafioned by a body's falling obliquely out of one RE'FUSE, a. [the v 
medium into another of a different denſity. 


REG 


tad One who exploded the] To REFU N, v. i. Lr, Lat.] w._ 
re uced into rel 7 


— back. Figuratively, to reſtore or repay 
hat is received, Uſed with the reciprocal 


8 i to pronoun &imſelf, to reimburfe. 2 
| To REFRA CT. v. a rene Lay] REFUSAL fal J. the act of denying 
A 


to recalve any thing offered, or of granting 


or 


ſecond ſyllable, but the noun on the firſt] un- 


REFRA'CTIVE, 4. having the power of | worthy of acceptance after a chaice is made: 


gefraQtion. 


RE'FUSE, / that which is dif 


REFRA/CTORINESS, /,. ſullen obſti- when the reſt is taken. 4 


; ſtubbornneſs; perverſeneſs, | 
"REF RA'CTORY, 4. Ae Lat.] REFU'TAL, 
ubmitting to authe- | proving falſe er erroneous. 


REFU'SER, © op he who refuſes. - 
trom refuto, Lat.] the act of 


REFUTA'TION, J. [refutatic, Lat.] the 


REFRA'GABLE, a. [ refragabilis, Lat.] act of refuting; or ſhewing any thing to bg 


erſe; liable to be confuted. 


ſalſe or erroneous; refutal. 


To REFRAIN, v. a. [refrenir,Fr.] to hold] To RE FU TE, v. a. Lrefato, Lat. ] to prove 


back ; to keep from action. Neuterly, to for- falſe or erroneous. 
bear ; to abſtain; to ſpare 


To REGAIN, v. a. {regagner,Fr.] to gain 


REFRANGIBPLITY, ſ. the diſpoſition a ſecond time; to recoyer any thing leſt. 
ofa ray of light to be turned out of its natural | RE'GAL,a. — royal; kingly. 


courſe by paſſing out of one medium into ano< RE'GAL, /. 


ther, : 
REF RANGIBLE, a. [from re and frango, REGA'LE, 2 [regale, Lat.] the prerogative 


re galis, Fr.] a muſical inſtru- 


1 


ment. 


Lat.] capable of being turned out of a right of a king. An entertainment given to embaſſa 
line, or their natural courſe, applied to the |dors. 


rays of light, 


To REGA'LE, v. 4. {regaler,Fr.] to feaſt; 


REFRENA'TION, /. [re and freng, Lat.] to give an entertainment; to refreſh; to gratify. 


the act of reſtraining. 


REGA/LEMENT, /. [regalement, Fr.] re- 


To REFRE'SH, v. a. [refraiſcher, Fr.] to|freſhment ; entertainment. 


To cool ; to refrigerate. 


REFRE/SHER, /. that which refreſhes. 


refreſh after labour, pain, or want. To repair REGA'LIA, J. [ Lat. ] the rights and pre- 
or improve any thing impaired by new touches, |rogatives of a king; which, according to civi- 


lians, are fix, viz. 1. The power of judicature, ' 
2+ The power of life and death. g. The power 


REFRE'SHMENT, ,. relief after pain, jof peace and war. 4. A righttoſuch goods as 


rel 


Lat. 


to cool. 


the act of cooling ; the ſtate of being cooled. 


REFRI'GERATIVE,REFRI/GERATO- 


hunger, or fatigue, ' Figuratively, food or |have no owner, as waifs, eſtrays, &c. 5.Afſefle. 
a on | 


ments; and 6. The coinage of money. Re- 


REFRI'G ERANT, a, [ refrigerant, Fr. ]|ga/ia is alſo uſed for the apparatus of a corona- 
cooling; mitigating heat. 


To REFRI'GERATE, v. a, [ refrigero, that with the dove, the globe, St. Edward's 


tion, as the crown and ſcepter with the croſs, 


ſtaff, the orb with the croſs, four ſeveral 


Arad ERA'TION, /.[ refriger atio, Lat.] ſwords, &c, In Church Affairs, the rights and 


privileges which cathedrals, &c. enjoy by the 
grants of kings. | 5 


RY, a. [refrigeratorius, Lat.] cooling; having REGA LTTV, F. [regalitas, Lat. ] royalty; 


the power to coo). 


ſovereignty ; kingſhip. - 


 REFRI'GERATORY, , that part of a] To REGA'RD, v. a. [regarder, Fr.] to 
Giſtilling veſſel that is placed about the head value; to look upon as worthy of notice. To 
of x ſtill, and filled with water to cool the con-|reſpe& or mind. To obſerve religiouſly. To 
denfive vapours. Any thing internally cooling. | reſpe or have relation to. Tolook towards. 
REFT, [pret. and part. pail. of Rx Av ZI EGA'RD. /. regard, Fr.] attention to 


taken, or took away. 


as a mattter of importance. Reſpect; eſteem. 


RE'FU GE, /. [ refugirm, Lat.] ſhelter from] Relation. Note or eminence. Reference. 
langer or diftreſs, Protection. An expedient, | Look or aſpect. With ſtern regard. Milton, 
lo RE'F GE, v.a. refugier, Fr. ] to thelter An object of ſight. 


er protect. 


REFUGEE', /. {refugit, Fr.] one that flies of notice. 


hie country for ſhelter. 


REGAR'DANT, a. in Heraldry, a lion, 


KEFU'LGENCE, /. [ſee Reru LCENT] or ſuch kind of beaſt of prey, painted as look- 


parkling or bright ſplendor, 


ing behind him. 


— ENT, a. {ref«/gens, Lat, ] bright] REC A! RDER, I one that regards. 
» 


ſhining; ſplendor. 


N 


tice 


b is accented on the 


REGA/RDABLE, a, obſervablo. Worthy 


tice of; obſervant; reſ 
fully 3 reſpectſully. 
not taking notice. 
 REGA'RDLESSLY, 


1 REGA'RDLESSNESS, 
= ence ; inattention. 


government. 


gerent. 


tions to a chriſtsan life. 
RE'GENT, a. | regens, 


or univerſity. 


college 


on - _ 3 

one 2 Ae — — „„ * ö 
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ing again, 
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murdering a king. 
his king. 
RE'GIMEN, 
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Liet and living, 
recovery of health. Rule; 


ment. Uſed in the plural 


ed from another. 


A country. Tra 


atmoſphere. 


To RE/GISTER, v. 4. 


$2ries of facts recorded. 


To REGRA'FT, v. 4. 
graft agaio. 
/ , 


REG 


pectful 
REGA RDFULLL, ad. 


'GENCY, / {from regent] 
Goverament adminiſtered for 
another. The diſtrict governed by a vice- 
Thoſe who are intruſted with the 
ernment in behalf of another. 
ToREGE/NERATE, v. 
to produce anew. To renew by a change of 
nature from a carnal to a chriſtian ſtate. 
REGE/NERATE, a. [regeneratus, Lat.] 
uced anew. Born again, or having one's 
natural diſpoſitions changed by divine grace. 
REGENERA'TION, /. regeneration, Fr.] 
new birth; birth by grace from carnal affec- 


Exerciſing authority for another. 

RE'GENT, /. a governor or ruler. One 
inveſted with authority for, or ruling in be- 
half of another. A profeſſor, or teacher in a 


RE/GENTSHIP, /. the office or ſtate of a 


Lat.] to ſpring, or bud out, again. 
REGERMINA'TION, I the act of ſprout- 


RE'GIBLE, a. governable; manageable. 
RE'GICIDE, /. [ regicida, Lat. ] the act of 
One guilty of murdering 


15 [Lat.] that regulation in 
uitable to the preſervation or 


_ RE'GIMENT,, | pron. r&ment | /. | r4giment, 
Fr. ] a body of ſoldiers under one colonel. 
"REGIMENTAL, a. belonging to a 


uniform by which one regiment is diſtinguiſh- 


REGION, /.-[regio, Lat.] a tract of land. 
or ſpace. 
body. Place or rank. A diviſion or part of the 


REGISTER, J. Cregiſtrum, Lat.] an account 

of any thing committed to writing in ſome. 

book kept for that purpoſe. An officer who com- 
mits any account or tranſaction to writing. 


commit to writing, in order to preſerve from 
oblivion, To enrol, or ſet down in a lift. 

_ RE'GISTRY, / the act of inſerting in a 
regiſter. The place where a regiſter is kept. 


RE'GNANT, a. [ regnant, Fr.] predomi- 
nant z reigning ; having power; prevalent. 

ToREGO'RGE, v. a, [ regorger, Fr.] to vo- 
mit up. To ſwallow back. To ſwallow eagerly. 


REGA'RDLESS, .. heedlefs ; negligent ;| 
as, without heed. 


authority ; 


a. [regenero,Lat,] 


V. BY [regermina, 


* 


government. 
— 
for the particu ar 


A part of the 


| 


[ regiftrer, Fr, ] to 


RE H 


To RECRA NT, v: . 


to 1 3 
To REGRA'TE, v. a. — — * . 
To engroſs or foreſtal, from r grater, Fr 1 dd 
REGRA/TER, or REORKN TOR ug 
ttier, F | CE 
gra „ r. J A ſoreſtaller; engroſſer. * ] to repe: 
round it alſo one wh Ra hems WW i: 
| 3 allo one w bi | C 
to make them look new. +40. 1 
To REGREE!'T, . a. to re-ſalute; to gel g To throw 
ear, f e a, 
ö 7 „ | t 
ſalutation. - 7 5 5 R of = rrckny : 
REGRE'SS, or REGRE'SSION, T [«, i. 
i, Tat.] paſſage back; a return or going MN EIE CIC 
back. The power of paſſing back. ſting off, or 
REGRE'T, ſ. vexation; ſorrow for ſome REICLE, 
thing paſt; grief; bitterneſs of reflection. Uſed ide any thing 
by Prior in the plural, but without authority, To REIGN, 
To REGRE'T, v. a. [regreteer, Fr.] tore enjoy or exe 
pent, or grieve at ſomething done or paſt. To predominant 
> REGUERDON, f remar emen ACN. 
5 7. 3 4 IRE N, ri 
To REGUE'RDON, v, 4. to reward, Both So 15 
the noun and verb are obſolete. iſes ſovereig 
RE'GULAR, a. [regularis, Lat.] conform minions, 
able oragreeable to rule or mothod. In Geome. ToREIMB, 
try, applied to ſuch bodies whoſe ſurface i take ſhipping 
compoſed of equal figures, and whoſe (ſolid REIM BARI 
angles are all equal. Inſtituted, initiated, or edu. ] the act of 
cated according to received forms of diſcipline, To REIM 
SYNON. We are regular in our conduct; we ty, but le 
are methodical with reſpect to our affairs. a body again 
REGULAR, /. [regulier, Fr.] in the To REIMB' 


Romiſn church, a perſon that 'profeſſes and 
follows a certain rule of religious or monaſtic 
life, and obſerves the three vous of poverty, 
chaſtity, and obedience. 
REGULA'RITY, / [regu/arite, Fr.] con- 


| to repay z 
equivalent, 
REIMBU/R 
yment. 


To REIMP! 


formity to rule. Order; method. Sy xox. 0dr at.] to in 
and regz/arity both imply a prudent diſpoſition REIMPRE' 
of things; but the firſt relates more to the e or repeate 
fect which reſults from ſuch a diſpoſition ; the REIN, J. . 
latter, more to the power and to the model hich extends 


which conducts that diſpoſition, 
RE'GULARLY, ad. in a manner agre& 
able to rule, method, or order. 
To RE'GULATE, v. a. {from regala;Lat.] 
to adjuſt by rule or method; to direct; to mu- 


nage. IB 
REGULATOR, |. [ Lat. Jonethatdiresor 
adjuſts by rule or method. The part of a m. 
chine which makes the motion equal. A clock 
made uſe of to adjuſt the motions of others. 
RE/GULUS, J. [Lat.] the finer and moſt 


T's hand, Fig 
eint, is to 
To REIN, 2 
ratiyely, to r 
REINS, /. 

t] the low! 
ck; the kid; 
To REINF 
it.] to infect 
To REINE. 
b.] to add ne 


weighty part of metals, which ſettles at de KEIN FOR 
bottom on melting. den, arms, & 
To REGU/RGITATE, v. a, Tre ToREINSE 
Lat.] to throw or pour back any thing ablord- R NEINs! 
ed. Neuterly, to be poured back. lo REINS' 
REGURGITA'TION, /. reſorption ; the BP in, To pu 
act of ſwallowing back. ; 0 REINS' 
REHABILITA'TION, / in Canon Laws T 


ſignifies the reſtoration of a delinquent to hut 


former condition. | : to reney 
, @, to bear ag90- F; Orepair,t 
To REHE'AR, [ber] v 15 Ret n 


[regreffer, Fr. ] to 


| r, „ recital * 
| REHEARSAL, Cee fs a 


; * 


4 


on, In Muſic and the Drama, a trial,  ToREJOVCE, v.a. [rejcuir, Fr.] to begladg 


| ine before. the repreſenta- | to joy; to exult; to receive ure from 
fend, _ — 242 PD ſomething paſt; uſed with for 2 Actively, 
> R HEA'RSE, [rebirſe] v. a: from | to make joyful or glad ; to exhilirate; to glad. 
— be to repeat, recite, - or relate. To try, REJOI'CER, 7. one that * 42 

i fell ite, or pronounce, as preparatory to public To REJOIN, v. 4. — „Fr. ] to join 
nila b--rion. | again. To meet again. Neuterly, to make an- 
„h. re REJECT, v. 4. [vyjefus, Lat. to dif- ſwer to an anſwer or reply. 


| :ance, To refuſe, to caſt} REJOI'NDER, /. | reſoinure, Fr.] an anſwer 
er — | by — 2h plaintiff's EN * 
REJE'CTABLE, 4. that may. be rejected. | reply. , f | * 
RE ECTA'NEOUS, a. Crejectaneus, Lat.] RE JO e 
2 ; held in ſmall eit imation; throwu] To REI TERATE, v. a. re and itero, Lat. 
le ' to repeat again and again. 
REJE'CTION, f. [r9jeFio, Lat. ] the act off RE ITERA'TION, /. [ reiteration, Fr. ] re- 
ſting off, or throwing aſide. , petition. 20 1" 3 - 
REIGLE, J. [reg/e, Fr.] a hollow cut to} To REJU'DGE, v. a. to try a ſecond timez 
ide any thing; regulator. to review; to re-examine. b 
To REIGN, [ pron. rein] v. a. [regno, Lat. REJUVENE/SCENCY, /. [from ve and 
enjoy or exerciſe ſovereign authority. To juveneſco, Lat.] reſtoration of youth. 
predominant z to prevail, To obtain power . To RE'KINDLE, v. a. to ſet on fire, 
dominion, - . {inflame again. 4 9 2 
REIGN, [rein] /. [regnum, Lat.] royal au-| To RELA'PSE, v. u. {relapfus, Lat. ] tolip 
rity, The time during which a perſon ex- or fall back. To fall back into vice, error, 
les ſovereign authority. A kingdom or | danger, &c. To fall back from a ſtate of re- 


enforms minions, | covery. ; . 
Geome. ToREIMBA'RK, v. a. [rembarguer, Fr. ]] RELA'PSE, F. a fall into vice or error ſor- 
rface ig take ſhipping again. ſaken. A return to any ſtate, eſpetially inte 
ſe ſolid REIMBARKA'TION, /. [rembarquement, | ſickneſs, from a ſtate of recovery. | 
or edu. ] the act of going on ſhipboard again. To RELA'TE, v. a. [ relatus, Lat.] to tell | | 
(cipline, To REIMBO'/DY, v. a. [written more fre- or recite. . To ally, or be near to by kindred. | 
act; ve WiWhently, but leſs properly, embody] to reduce | Neuterly, to have relation or reſpect. | | 
ns. a body again, RELA'TER, J. teller; narrator. | 
in the To REIMBU'RSE, v. a. re, in, and bourſe, |} RELA'TION,f. [ re/ation, Fr.] the manner 4 
fſes and J to repay z to repair any loſs or expence by [of belonging to any perſon or thing. Reſpect 
monaſtic equivalent. | reference; regard. Connection of one thing 
poverty, REIMBU/RSEMENT,, . reparation or re-|to another. Kindred ; alliance of kin. A 
yment. perſon related to another by birth or marriage. 
| cons To REIMPRE'GNATE, v. a. | re and in- A recital of facts; a narrative. RS 
x, Ordr Ne] to impregnate anew. RELATIVE, a. [relativas, Lat.] having 
iſpoſition REIMPRE'SSION, [ reimpreſben ] ſ. a ſe relation, conneRion, or regard. Conſidered as . 9 
o the & dl or repeated impreſſion. belonging to and reſpect ing ſomething elſe. fre 
jon ; the REIN, /. | renes, Fr.] that part of a bridle} RELATIVE, J. a perſon allied to ano. mo 
je model lich extends from the horſe's head to the dri-|ther by birth or marriage. In Grammar, a _ | 
''s hand, Figuratively, government. To give | pronoun, as obo, whom, &c. which anſwers to 33 | 
r agree · elxg, is to remove reſtraint, or give liberty. — preceding word called the antecedent. 1 


To REIN, v. a. to govern by a bridle. Fi-“ RE'LATIVELY, ad. not abſolutely; as 
vla;Lat.] WW itively, to reſtrain or controul. it regards ſomething elſe. 5 

REINS, / [not uſed in the ſingular, rene, To RELAX, v. a. Crelaxo, Lat.] to ſlacken 
] the lower and the ſmalleſt part of the any thing ſtrained. To make leſs rigorous. To 


direftsor kk; the kidne ls make leſs attentive or laborious. To eaſe. 
of a ma- To KEIN EX CT. v. a. [re and infectus, To looſe. Neuterly, to be mild, remiſs, or 
A clock it.] to infect or corrupt again. tree from rigour, | 
thers. To REINFO'RCE, v. a. [re and enfercer,}, RELAXATION, . [relaxatio, Lat.] the 
and moſt b. | to add new force or ſtrength ; to recruit. act of looſening any thing ſtrained. The 
s at the REINFO RCEMENT, /. a freſh ſupply of [ceſſation of reſtraint. Abatement of rigour, | 
gs 5 —.— — attention, or application. | | 
e. 5 NSE RT, v. a. to inſert a ſecond time. | RELA'Y, / [relais, Fr.] horſes placed in w 
g ablord- qua RE, v. 4. to inſpire anew, different on a road torelieve others. | 
5 2H ET [ reinflail} v. a, toſeat| To RELE'ASE [ releeſe] v. a. [relaſehers IF 
; . = <_ again in poſſeſſion. Go Fr.] to free from confinement, ſervitude, pain, A | 
,n che W- a. to put again into obligation, or reftraint. ; 
8 To REIN N mn RELEASE, Crelecſe] ſ. [relache, Fr.] diſ- 


v. a. Ire and integer, | charge from pain, penalty, claim, confinementy 


do renew with regard to an a i | 
Y; orepair,toreſtore. 85 y ſtate or qua- or ſervitude. An acquittance from a debt. 


eRDINTEC RATE. To RE'LEGATE, v. 4. {re Lat.] te 
Is REINVE'ST, v. a. to inveſt anew, [baniſh z to exile. g ; Cre } 
| * RELEGA'TION, 


— w oe _—_—_——— 


WEL _—__ Wil 

icial baniſhment. | * RELI'GIOUSLY, 4d; yiouty; wi 
. To RELE'NT, v. n. {ra/entir, Fr. Ito ſoften, |dience to the diftates of felgen, 4 
or grow leſs rigorous, hard, or tenſe. To ſoften] to the rites of religion. | ſt conling 


te, obſerve 
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- e tly; wi þ obſerve me 
in temper. To give, melt, or grow moiſt. veneration. Exactiy; with rang vid tion bey 

- RELE'NTLESS, 4. unpitying ; uamoved| RELIGIOUSNESS, / — — 
by kindneſs or tenderneſss. of being religious. or fg 


REMA R 
der Fable: 
RE MAR 
janner wort 
REMAR. 
rver; one 
REME'D] 
wrable. 
REME'D] 
medy, Ol 
REME/DI 
nedy. 

RE MED“ 
y which an) 
r removal of 
jon; means 


To RE'M 


RE LEVANT, a. [ relevant, Fr.] relieving. To RELI'NOUISH, v. 2. f, 
. RELEVA“ TION, JF. [ re/evatio, Lat.] a 9 oy, deſert, 4 = Ut] 
raiſing or lifting up. up, forbear, or depart from. ww 
RELIANCE, /. truſt ; dependence; con- RELI/NQUISHMENT,;/. the aft of for 
fidence ; repoſe of mind. Uſed with an, be-| faking. | | x 
fore the object of truſt. RE'LIQUARY, / [reliquaire, Fr. Ja ftrigg 
RE'LIC, J. | re/iguie,, Lat.] that which re-/ or caſket in which the relics of deceaſed ſaing 
mains of any thing after the reſt is loſt or de-|are kept. : 
eayed ; generally uſed in the plural. The} RE'LISH, /. [from relecher, Fr.] the efe 
body of a perſon after death, Any thing kept| which any thing has on the organs of ul, 
in memory of a perſon deceaſed. generally applied to ſomething agreeable. 4 
RE LICT, J. [ reli&us, Lat.] a widow; a] ſmall taſte. Figuratively, fondneſs or delight 
woman whoſe huſband is dead. ſin any thing. Senſe, or a power of perceiving 

RELIE'F, Lach . | relief, Fr.] the pro- Caſt; manner. 

minence of a figure in ſtone, &c. The recom- To RE'LISH, v. a. to give a taſte to, o 
mendation of any thing by the interpoſition of | ſeaſon any thing. To have a liking to. Na. 


*Lago: 


= * — = * - 


ſomething different. Alleviation, or mitigation| terly, to have a pleaſing taſte. To give ple heal, To 1 
of forrow, pain, ar diſtreſs. That which frees| ſure. To have a flavour. ToREME 
from danger, pain, or ſorrow. The diſmiffion] RE'LISHABLE, a. guſtable; having d bear any t 
of a ſentinel from his poſt. In Law, remedy | taſte. | ind. Tom 


REME/M, 
REME M! 
' which it 7 
ory ; retent 
ory ; recoll 
kept in me: 
REME'M| 
inds ; one t 
e excheque! 
To RE'MI 
d remove bac 
REMIGR, 
To REMI/ 


of wrongs. To RE LIVE, Creltv] v. n. to revive} 
RELIE'VABLE, [reletvable} a. capable of | live anew. * 


E To RELO'VE [rel#v] v. 4. to loveinn 
To RELIE'VE, Freletve] v. a. [relevo, 


turn. | 
Lat.] to recommend by the interpofition off RELU'CENT, a. ſhining ; tranſpareat 
ſomething of a different nature. To ſupport or pellucid. \Þ 
aſſiſt mutually. To eaſe from pain or ſorrow. To RELU'CT, v. a. [reluftr, Lat.] 
To ſuccour or reſcue from danger. To give | ſtruggle again. 1 877 
reſt to a ſoldier, by placing another in his poſt. RELU'CTANCE, RELU'CTANCY, 
To right by law. [from reluctor, Lat.] unwillingneſs; rep 
' RELIE'VER, {re/eever] /. one who re- nance; ſtruggle of oppoſition, 
lieves. EVO, [ Oh 171 Ja nanny ee [reluftans, Lat.) 
- RELI » |refetvo] . [Ital. t willing; acting with repugnance. 
of a figure which 1 Segal. ay 1 To RELU'CTATE, v. n. [ relufo, La 
on which it is carved. It is diſtinguiſhed into ſ to reſiſt; to ſtruggle againſt. 
alto, where it riſes much, or after the life; | To RELU'ME, or RELU'MINE, v. 


— 2 NE ren ear tu * ——— 5 re add 


—ꝛ — 


w —— ——— — 89 —— — 


ry. 
REMINI'S 


collection; 


and 5afſo, when it riſes but little. | [light anew; to rekindle. REMINIS 
RELIGA'TION, F. Creligatio, Lat.] the] To RELV, v. u. to put truſt or contents — to re 
act of binding faſt, or tying back. in. To reſt or depend upon. Uſed with on EMI'SS, 


ur ; lack, 
nt, 
REMI/SSI 
REMI'SS] 
datement ; 
non of in 
on. 
REMI'SSI 
ſlack mann 
| REMI'SS) 


ur, or A ri 


To RELV/GHT Crelit] v. a. to light anew. | por. 

RELI'GION, L latter / and o are uſually To REMAI'N, v. 2. Lenne lat f 
emitted in pron. this word and its derivatives ; |left out of a greater number, or quantity. * 
AS» relijon, relijùs, Kc. ] / [ religio, Lat.] that | continue; abide. Actively, to await; W 
worſhip which belongs to the Deity, when left to. . 
conſidered as our creator, preſerver and bene - REMAI'N J any thing left ; relic; Fo 
factor. Any fyſtem of faith and worſhip. [rally uſed in the plural. Refiduum ; re 
SY NON. Religion denotes a quality of the ſoul | & dead body. 3 

and diſpoſition of the heart towards God, REMAI'NDER, 4. remaining or 4 5 
which prevents our failing in any part of our} REMAI/NDER, . what is left. 
duty to the Supreme Being, Piety makes us body; remains. 


© To REM I 
acquit ourſelves with greater reſpe& and zeal.|. To REMA KE. v. a. to make 1 . 2 
Devotion adds to this outwardly a ſerious To REMA/NCIPATE, v. 4. 1 e 7. 
compoſed behaviour. 1 [Lat.] to ſell or return a commodity WW; © = 


RELI'GIONIST, /. a perſon bigotted to] who firſt ſold it. *. 
any religious perſuaſion. = To REMA'ND, v. a. to 222 
RELI'GIOUS, a. Crellxiaſur, Lat.] pious;} REMA NEN T,. Leman, 


ace, Neutt 
nt 


T REMIT 
tod 


diſpoſed to the duties of religion, Teaching | remaining. F uftody. 
church, bound by the vows of poverty, chaſ- vation; a note or criticiſm. Mund 


Cty, and obedience, and to a monaſtic — To REMA RK, v. 4. 1 
| * | ; a 


; to diſtinguiſh, point out, or 
11 2 To remark implies _ 
2 with attention, in order to remember ; 
\ obſerve means, rather, to watch with exa- 
nation by way of paſſing our judgment. We 
ee in order to remar ck. 
AMK ABLE, a. [remarguable, Fr.] 
(eBble ; worthy of obſervation or notice. 
REMA/RKABLY'), ad. obſervably; ip a 
anner worthy of obſervation, y 
EMA EK ER, I. {remargu2ur, Fr.] ob- 
rver ; one that remarks. | 


| REME/DIABLE, 4. capable of remedy ; 


wrable. x 
PEMEDIATE, a, medicinal ; affording a 
medy, Oblolete. 1 

REME!DILESS, a. not admitting cure or 


nedy. 

REMEDY, / [remedium, Lat.] a medicine 
y which any diſtemper is cured. The cure 
removal of any uneaſineſs or evil. Repara- 
jon; means of repairing. - 

To RE/MEDY, v. a. | remedier, Fr. Ito cure 
heal, To remove or repair any miſchief. 
ToREME'MBER, v. a. | rememorery Fr.] 
b bear any thing in mind. To recal to the 
ind. To mention. To remind. 
REME/MBERER, /. one who remembers. 
REMEMRBRANCE, /. the act of the mind 
which it recals any idea it once had. Me- 
ory; retention in memory ; honourable me- 
ory; tecollection. Any token by which one 
kept in memory. | 
REME'MBRANCER, /. one that re- 
inds ; one that puts in mind. An officer of 
e exchequer. * 

To RE'MIGRATE, v. 1. CLremigro, Lat.] 
d remove back again. 

REMIGRA'TION), / removal back again. 
o REMIND, v. 4. to revive in the me- 


ory. 
REMINI'SCENCE, /. { reminiſcens, Lat.] 
collection; recovery of ideas. 
REMINISCE/NTIAL, CLreminiſſential] a. 
We lating to reminiſcence. 

REMI'SS, a. { remifſus, Lat. ] wanting vi- 
ur; ſlack, Slothful, or careleſs. Negli- 
nt, 


REMI'SSIBLE, . admitting forgiveneſs. 


REMISSION, [remiſbon] J. { remiſſio, Lat.] 
datement; relaxation; moderation. Ceſ- 
don of intenſeneſs. Forgiveneſs or par- 


on. 
REMI'SSLY, ad. in a careleſs, negligens, 


ſlack manner. 


{ REMI'SSNESS, /. want of care, attention, 
eour, or ardour, 

To REMI'T, v. a. [ remitto, Lat.] to make 
intenſe, To forgive a puniſhment, or 
rdon a fault. To give up, or reſign. To 
fer; to refer. To ſend money to a diſtant 
. Neuterly, to grow lack, or leſs vio- 


SAEMIUTMENT, J. the act of remitting to 
e ody. ; 
REMI'TTANCE, /, the act of paying 


REN 

ſent to a diſtant place. N 
REMTI'TTER, F. one that ſends money as 
diſtant places, In Law, where a perſon having 
two titles to lands, &c. and coming to ſuck 
by the: laſt title, and that being defeQive, he 
ſhall be reſtored” to, and adjudged into the 
lands, &c. by his former more anciend title. 
 RE'MNANT, /. | corrupted from rewanent 
any thing that is left or remains. | 
REMO'NST RANCE, . remonſtrance,Fr.] 
a ſtrong repreſentation of the ill conſequences 
of any proceeding. 

To REMO'NSTRATE, v. a. [ 
Lat.] to ſhow reaſon againſt any thing in 
ſtrong terms. Uſed with againſt. 
REMO'RA, /. [Lat.] a let, or obſtacle. 
A kind of worm, or tiſh, which ſticks to the 
bottom of ſhips, and hinders them in their 

Mage. 


Pre REMO RATE, v. a. Lremoror, Lat. Ito 


hindert; to delay. 
REMO RSE, /. [remorſus, Lat.] uneaſineſs 
occaſioned by a eonſeiouſneſs of guilt, Pity 3 


| renderneſs ; ſympathetic forrow; ſting of con- 


ſcience. 


REMO/RSEFUL, a. tender; compaſ. 
ſionate. ö 7 
REMO RSELESS, a. unpitying; cruel ; 
ſavage. [4 


REMOTE, 4. [remotus, Lat. Idiſtant, ap- 
plied to time, relation, or place: foreigg. 

REMO'TENESS, / the quality of being 
diſtant, applied te relation, time, or place. 


act of removing; the ſtate of being removed 

to diſtance. 
REMO!/VABLE, [remobvab/e] a. ſuch as 

may be removed. ry 


 REMO'VAL, 122 J. the act of put. 


ting out of any poſt or place. 
another place. | 


To REMOYVE, [remove] v. a. Ir 
Lat.] to take away, or put from its place. To 


Tranſlation to 


or abode. 6 « 
REMO'VE, | remeve] /. change of place. 
The act of removing a cheſſman or draught. 
A ſtop in the ſcale of gradation. A ſmall 
diſtance, + : 1 
REMO'VER, Lremobver J /. one who re. 
moves. 5 < 
To REMOUNT, v. 4. [remonter, Fr. ] to 
mount again, EY 
REMU/NERABLE, #2. rewardable. 
To REMU'NERATE, v. s. [ remunerog 
Lat.] to reward ; to recompenſe ; to repay 


to requite. 


REMUNERA'/TION, /. [ remuneratio Lat.] 
reward; requital, recompenſe; repayment. 
{ REMUNERA'TIVE, 4. exereiſed in diſ. 
penſing rewards. | | 
To REMURMUR, v. a. e oo 
to utter back in murmurs; to repeat in 1 
{ hoarſe ſounds, Neuterly, to murmur back 
to echo a low hoarſe found. | 
RE'NARD, /. [&nard, Fr.] a fox. 


J  adiltant place, A ſum of money 


| RENA'SC WY a, [renaſcent, Lat. Icez 


REMO'TION, /. [from remotus, Lat. ] the 


place at a diſtance. Neuterly, to change place 
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REN 
-\, Guced again; rifing again into being. 
\2 RENA'SCIBL 5 4. [from rena/cor, Lat.] 
| e to be produced again. | 
To RENA'VIGATE, v. u. to fail again: 
REN COUNTER. /. | rencontre, Fr.] the 
action of two bodies that meet, or ſtrike againſt 
each other. Claſh. Oppoſition between per- 
ſons. | A looſe or caſual engagement. A ſud- 
den combat. LE | 
To RENCOU'NTER, /. | rencontre, Fr.] 
toclaſh; to collide. To meet an enemy un- 
expectedly. To ſkirmiſh with another. To 
To REND, v. 4. pret. and part. paſſ. rent, 
[rentan, Sax. ] to tear with violence ; to lace · 
rate. N 
NE ND ER, JF. one that rends; a tearer. 
To RENDER, v. 4. ¶rendre, Fr.] to pay 
or give back. To give on demand. To make. 
To repreſent. To tranſlate, followed by in or 
into, To ſurrender, followed by xp, 7 
RE'NDER, /. a ſurrender, | 
| -RE'NDEZVOUS, [ r#ngdeveez] . [rendez- 
vaus, Fr. ] a meeting, or place of meeting, ap- 


inted. | 
7e RE/NDEZVOUS, [ r#ndewooz] v. u. to 
meet at a place appointed. 

RENDI'TION, /. [from render] ſurren- 
-dering ; the act of yielding. 
RENEGADE, or RENEGA!DO, / [ re- 
wegado, Span.] one that leaves his religion on 
baſe principles; an apoſtate. One who deſerts 
to an enemy; a revolter. 

To RENE GE, v. a. | renego, Lat.] to deny, 
to diſown. my 

To RENE'W, v. a. to renovate ; to re- 
ſtore to its former ſtate. 
repeat, In Scripture, to make anew, or 
change to a new ftate of life. N 

RENE WAL, /. the act of reſtoring or re- 
ducing to its former ſtate; renovation. 

RE/NFREW, a town of Scotland, and ca- 
pital of a ſhire of the ſame name, ſeated en 

the river Clyde, 46 miles W. of Edinburgh. 
The ſhire of Renfrew ſends one member to 
Parliament. 

A RENI'TENCY, / Creuitente, Fr.] that re- 
fiſtence in ſolid bodies, when they preſs upon, 
or are impelled againſt, each other 

RENTI'TENT, a. Crenitent, Lat. ] acting a- 
gainſt any impulſe by elaſtic power. 


©. RE'NNET, or RENNETTIN G. [vei-| 


nette, Fr. ] a kind of apple. 
To RE'NOVATE, v. a. [renovo, Lat.] to 
renew; to reſtore to its firſt ſtate. wy 
RENOVA'TION, /. the act or ſtate of 
renewed ; renovation ; renewal, 
© To RENOU'NCE, v. 4. {renwncio, Lat.] 
to diſawn ; abnegate. To quit upon oath. SY» 
won. To renounce and refign are voluntary 
acts ; to abdicate is an involuntary act. Ab» 
dicate more particularly relates to a throne ; 
renounce, to matters of religion; reſign, to em- 


ployments. a . | 
RENOU'NCEMENT, J. act of renounc- 
> rYenunciation. 


_ RENO'WN, /. [renommte, Fr.] praiſe wide- 


To begin again, or| 


4 


K EF 


LR, 


lyf; „ cele 69 3 95 N 
To Dy rote 1. l. Une x Era“ 
make famous; to celebrate. . U OE 
> RENT, /. [ from rend] 4 hole made by ua. Fr.] to re\ 
IRg 3 aſlit; a break; a laceration, EPE 
To RENT, V. A, from rend] to texr R i | 
RENT. /; Cine, Fr. ] revenue; an cg , 
payment for the hire of any thing; 1 _ | EPE“ 
for any thing held of another. —_ being repe 
To RENT, v. 2. [renter, Fr.] to bead by To REI 
paying rent. To ſet to a tenant. do or ſi 
RE'NTABLE, 4. that may be ten. REPE.- 
RENTAL. J. ſchedule or account of tl ne ns 
RE'NTER, . he that holds by . REPE'/ 
rent; a tenant. Mak FR 
1 a. [rowerſe, Fr.] ovens of the ſpri 
0 | 5 ö 
To RENU'MERATE, v. 3. nne N e's N 
1 "Wot ” ö ors z 

t. ] to pay back.. 12 miles N 

. RENUNCIA'TION, /. [renunciatis, La, of London. 
the act of renouncingng. Io REP 
To REORDAIN, v. 4. to ordain again, back any tl 
ſuppoſition of ſome defect. at with a 
KEORDINA'TION, /. repetition of eli preſſed, I 
nation. afflux of hu 
To REPA/CIFY, v. 4. to pacify again, REPE/L] 
REPAID, part. paſſ. of RA. that bas a x 
To REPAIR, v. a. {repare, Lat.] wn REPE/L 
ſtore after any loſs or damage. To fill To REP 
anew. To amend by an equivalent, on any thi 
REPAIR, /. reparation ; ſupply of loſs, i ſorrow for ! 

. or injury. | row for fin 
To REPA'I „v. u. [repairer, Fr.] tog REPE/N 
REPAIR, /.'| repair, Fr.] reſort; aba row for an) 
the act of going to a place. fins as ends 
REPAI'RER, /. amender; reſtorer. REPE'N 
REPA'NDOUS, 4. [rependusy Lat.] b 1 ou 
upwards. 0 REP 
FRE'PARABLE, 4. [ reparabilis, Lat.] « with people 
pable of being amended, or retrieved, To REP 
RE'/PARABLY, ad. in a manner capable to beat back 
remedy by reſtoration, amendment, or ſuppl REPERC 
REPARA'TION, /. [reparatio, Lat. cuſſo, Lat. | 
act of repairing the damages made by time REPER( 
a building, or in apy other thing. Supply WG bias the 
what is waſted. Recompence, or amends mall 7-501 d. 1 
for an injury. | | wg. The 
REPA'RATIVE, /. whatever make 1 
mends. 1 22 ertus, Lat. 
REPARTE'E, /. Crepartie, Fr.] a ſmart REPE/R 
witty reply, a treaſury; : 
To REPARTE'E, v. a. to make ſmart 8. 1 
lies. | me am 
8 REPARTI'TION, /. [repertition Fr. of reciting 
act of dividing, or ſharing again. oppo 
To REPA'SS, v. ping Fr.] to 7 RE PIA“! 


difes full, : 
lins in conc! 
to fill up, { 


whole cone. 


back or again. 
ſame road. ; 

REPA'ST, /. [repas, Fr.] a meal; a re 
ment. Food; victuals. 


Neuterly, to go back in | 


To REPA'ST, v. a. [repaſtre, Fr.) tv inn — 
or feaſt, ; ; * i 
N LAS J. entertainment. b 3 

6 To REPA'Y, v. 4. [repayels 1 . 5 Kr 
back in return, requital, or revenge. line place; 


3 To reimburſe, REPA'YM 


— — — 


REP 


— 
— 


"RET 


—— 


| PA WIEN, Y the act of repaying. | Te REPLAIT, v. 4. to fold one part oſten 11 
nee The thing paid. | we ann) | 1 
To REPE'AL, [reptel] VU, 4. [rapeller, To REPLA NT, V. 4, [ replanter, Fr. ] te | ; . 
© by uu. Fr. ] to revoke ; abrogate 3 annul. | plant anew. 8 „ 
| KE PE AL., Creperl] J. the act of recallnng REPLANTA'TION, . che act of planting 1 
tear. from exile. Not in ule. Abrogation; revo- again. | 1B i 
pat” ee 17 To REPLE/NISH, v. a. [re and pennt, 1 
an annuꝛl cation; abo 505 a 
ney paid | REPE/ALABLE, Crepetlable] a. capable of Lat. ] to ſtock vor Ml; nns | 118] 8 
| bong ere. A REPLE'TE. a. [repletus, Lat.] full; com- 11/88 
* han To REPE/AT, [ rep#et] v. a. [repets, Lat.] pletely filled. Filled to exceſs; followed by 118/188 
to do or ſpeak the ſame thing more than once. | with, A 11911 
ted. RE PE ATE DLV, | repectedly} ad. over and] REPLE'TION, / [ rep/*tion,” Fr.] the ſtate 1 
it of rent, der; more than once. 11 | of being too inn 8 bk 11.8 [8 
by paying REPE'ATER, [ repeeter ] .. one that recites. REPLE'VIABLE, a. | replegiabilis, barba- 1118118 
A watch that ftrikes the hours by compreſſion rous Lat. ] to be reſtored after being ſeized.” .- (11180118 
Fr.] ond of the spring. To REPLE'VIN, or REPLE'VY, v. a, [$18 
\ RE/PEHAM, er REE'PHAM, a town of [replegie, low Lat.] to take back or ſet any In 
[rer Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays, It is thing at liberty that is ſeized by way of ſecurity. 111818 
1 miles N. W. of Norwich, and 2094 N. E.] REPLE/VIN, /. in Law, is a remed $1180 00 
iatio, Lu of London. | "TY granted on a diſtreſs, by which the firſt. poſſeſ- 1181178 
To REPE'L, v. a. .[repello, Lat.] to drive ſor has his goods reſtored to him again, on his 1 1183 | 18 
1 again, back any thing, or an affailant, Neuterly, to giving ſecurity to the ſheriff that he will purſue Wiki i 
at with a force contrary to that which is im- his action againſt the party reſtraining, and re- Wit! i} | 
on of preſſed. In Phyfic, to prevent too great an turn the goods or cattle, if the taking them \4 {81 
mur of humour to any particular part. ſhould be judged lawful. In caſe of a diſtreſs for n 
fy again, REPE/LLENT, /. [ repe/lens, Lat.] a remedy rent, the tenant muſt bring his writ of replevin — 181188 
v. hat has a repelling power. | within five days, otherwiſe the goods are to 14 \ 1 
Lat.] to REPE/LLER, /. one that repels. _. be appraiſed and ſold. | | | 
To fill To REPE NT, v. a. [ repentir, Fr. Ito think | REPLI'CA,. REPLICA'TO, /. [Ital.] in 1 
on any thing paſt with ſorrow. To expreſs Muſic, ſignifies to repeat. ; 5 N 1 
of loſs, & ſorrow for ſomething paſt. To have ſuch ſor-] REPLICA'TION, /. [ replicatio, Lat.] an 1 
row for fin as produces amendment. anſwer; a reply. _ v5 ab; | 5 i | 
Fr.] tog REPE/NTANCE, /. [ repentance, Fr.] ſor- To REPLY", v. u. [repliquer, Fr.] to an- $118 
ſort; abt row for any thing paſt. Such ſorrow for paſt ſwer; to make a return to an anſwer. Ac» 1 
fins as ends in amendment; penitence. tively, to return as an anſwer. Uſed with to, 1 
ſtorer, REPE'NTANT, a. [ repentant, Fr.] forrow-| againſt, or upon. . 
„Lit. ] be Gul for what is paſt, Expreſſing ſorrow for fin.} REPLY", /. [ rep/ique, Fr.] an anſwer, or a 
To REPEO'PLE, | repeep!] v. a. to ſtock | return to an anſwer. . 
s, Lat.] 6 with people anew. REPLY'ER, /. he that makes a return to 
ad. To REPERCU'SS, v. a. [repercuſſus, Lat.] an anſwer. . 
er capable to beat back; to drive back. Not in uſe. To REPO'LISH, v. 4. [repolir, Fr.] to 
t, or ſuppl REPERCU'SSION, [repercuſb3r] /. [ reper-| poliſh again. 
1% Lat. | , Lat.] the act of driving back; rebound. { To REPORT, v. a. [reporter, Fr.] to 
e by time REPERCU/SSIVE, 4. 3 Fr.] ſpread any thing by rumour. To give account 
„ Supply WT "ing the power of driving back, or cauſing a of. To give repute. To relate. 
AT 7<00u7d. Repellent. Driven back; rebound. | REPORT, /* rumour ; or popular fame. 
ing. The two laſt are obſolete. Public character or reputation. An account 
xr makes REPERTI'TIOUS, [ repertiſhious} a, [re- returned; relation. An account of judicial 
Perla, Lat.] found; gained by finding. caſes. Sound, or loud noiſe. 
. ] a ſmart REPE'RTORY, / [repertorium, Lat.] a] REPORTER, I relater ; one that gives an 
treaſury ; 2 magazine. | account. | | | 
ake ſmart os REPETITION, . | repetitio, Lat.] the do-] REPO'RTINGLY, ad. by common fame. 
ng the ſame thing more than once. The act] REPO/SAL, = 0zal] ſ. the act of repoſing. 2 
nien, Fr.] of reciting or rehearſing. Recital from me-| To RE POS E, 3 v. a. repono, Lal 
mory, Oppoſed to reading. | to lay to reſt. To confide or truſt in without 
Fr. J wf 5 NO, REPIE NO,, in Muſic, ſig- any fafpicion, followed by upon or in. To lodge 
back in | A 5 full, and is uſed to diſtinguiſh thoſe vio- or lay up, followed by in. Neuterly, to ſleep, 
TY » fn concertos, which play only now and then or take one's reſt. To reſt in confidence. 
al; are 1 ups from thoſe which play through the REPO'SE, Crepbze] / ſleep ; reſt; quiet, 
REPIC x r : 1 Cauſe of reſt or confidence. 
Fr.] w a pledge NORA'TION, /. the redeeming off REPO'SEDNESS, [ repizedneſs ] /.. ſtate of 
3 being at reſt. 
nent. n *. to fret, vex, grieve, or To REPO SITE, CLeplait] v. a. [repofituss 
FS REPI VER. murmur... „ Lat.] to lay up or lodge as in a place of ſafety. 
Fr.] To RE ＋ one who frets or murmurs. | RE POSITION, [ repozi/bor] ſ. the Act of 
ag. To me] FLA CE, v. a, to put again inte the replacing. a | 
pace; to reinſtate, [ REPO'SITORY, [| repoxitory] /. a place 
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1 
wherein any thing is ſafely laid up. - | 
2 REPOSSE'SS, Crepocſt] v. a. to poſ- 

again. ee 9 4 
To REPREHE!ND, v. @. Creprebendo, 

Lat.] to find fault with; to chide; to reprove. 

To charge with as a fault; uſed with of. 
REPREHE'NDER, /. blamer ; reprover. 
REPREHE'NSIBLE, a. | reprehenſible, 

Fr.] worthy of blame or ꝙnſure; culpable. 

' REPREHE!NSIBLENESS, /. blameable- 


nels. ; 5 | 
REPREHE'NSIBLY, ad, blameably ; cul-: 


bly, 
P"REPREHE'NSION, reprehenfhon ] ſ. | re- 
prehenfio, Lat.] che act of finding fault, chiding, 
or blaming. | | 
REPREHENSIVE, 2. given to reproof. 
To REPRESE'NT, [the 5 in this word 
and its following derivatives is pron. like x; as 
reprexent, &c. | v. a. | repreſento, Lat.] to ex- 
Hibit or ſhow as if preſent. 
ſhow in any particular character. To fill the 
place of or perſonate another by a vicarious 
character. | 
REPRESENTA'TION, /. [| repreſentation, 
Fr. ] an image or likeneſs of any thing, The 
act of ſupporting a vicarious character. A re- 
ſpectful declaration. 
REPRESE'NTATIVE, a. [repreſentatif, 
Fr. ] exhibiting a likeneſs. 
racer by commiſſion from another, 
REPRESE'NFATIVE, /. one exhibiting 
the likeneſs of another, or exerciſing a vica- 
rious character from another. That by which 
any thing is ſhown. TER 
REPRESENT ER, /. one who ſhows or ex- 
hibits. One who bears a vicarious character. 
REPRESE'NTMENT, / image or idea 
| propoſed, as exhibiting the likeneſs of ſome- 


'S thing. | 
To REPRE'SS, v. a. [reprefſus, Lat.] te 


cruſh or ſubdue. N 
REPRE!?SSION, [reprefbon] . the act of 
cruſhing or ſubduing. 
 REPRE'SSIVE, a. having power to re- 
reſs ; acting to repreſs, i 
To REPRIE VE, ¶repret ve] v. u. [from 
reprendre, Fr.] to free from immediate ſen- 
tence of death. To give a reſpite. 
REPRIE'VE, | [repreeve] . a temporary 
ſuſpenſion of ſentence of death: - 
To REPRIMA'ND, v. a. | reprimander, Fr.] 
to reprove; to chide; to reprehend ; to check, 
REPRIM AND, . reproof; reprehenſion. 


To REPRINT, v. 4. to renew an impreſ- 


ſion. To print a new edition. | 

REPRI'SAL, Creprixal] /. [reprifaille, 
Fr. ] ſomething ſeized as retaliation for rob- 
bery, or damage ſuſtained. 

REPRISE, [reprize] /. [ repriſe, Fr. ] the 
act of taking ſomething in retaliation of injury 
received. 

To REPRO ACH. [reproach] v. a. re- 
proc her, Fr. ] to cenſure, or charge with a 
fault, in cenſorious and opprobrious language. 
To upbraid. 


| the act of finding fault in 


To deſcribe, or- 


Bearing any cha- 


REP 
— 8 which expoſes to infamy d l. 
\ REPROA'CHABLE, 
worthy of reproach or cenſure. 

REPRO'ACHFUL, [reprichful] a; feurri; 
lous ; opprobrious ; diſgraceſul; infamous + 
vile; ſhameful ; ignominious. ; 

RE'PROBATE, a. ['reprobatus, Lat.) lot 
to virtue and grace ; abandoned ; profligate. 

RE PROBAT E, /. a perſon loſt to virwe, 
A profligate. One abandoned to wickedneſs, 

To RE'/'PROBATE, v. a. {reprobs, Lat] 
to diſallow or reject. To abandon to wicked, 
neſs and eternal deſtruction! To abandon 1 
one's ſentence without hopes of pardon. 

RE'BROBATENESS, f. the ſtate bf being 
reprobate. | r 

REPROBA'TION, /. - [reprebation,*Fr,] 
the act of abandoning, or, the ſtate of being 
abandoned to eternal miſery, A fentence of 
condemnation. | © Ba 

To REPRODUCE, v. a. to produce agai 
to produce anew. ; 

— REPRODU'CTION, /. the act of prob 
cing anew.” 

REPRO'OF, /, blame or reprehenfm 
3 to a perſon's face. Cenſure; reprehes 
ien. ; | 

REPRO'VABLE, [reprovable] a. blame 
able; culpable; worthy of reprehenſion. 

To REPROY/VE, 8 v. a, (rh 
ver, Fr.] to blame; to cenſure, To chu 
to the face with a fault; to reprehend. To 
refute; to diſprove. | 

REPRO'VER, [reprovver] . one that rt 
proves. Sv NON. He who reproves another, 
points out hrs fault, and blames him, He who 
9 affects to puniſh, and mortifies the 
offender, 

RE'PTILE, a. [reptile, Lat.] creeping a 
the ground. 

*RE/PTILE, F. in Natural Hiftory, are! 
kind of animals denominated from their creep 
ing or advancing on the belly. Or Reptile: at 
a genus of animals and inſects, which, inhal 
of feet, reſt on one part of the body, while they 
advance forward with the reſt. Such are earl 
worms, ſuckers, caterpillars, &c, It 1s al 
uſed by Botaniſts, to ſignify plants which cre 
upon the earth, unleſs ſuſtained by ſome oth 
plant or prop; as cucumbers, melons, the vin 
&C. * 

REPTI'TIOUS, [ reptiſoions] a. [reptitis 
Lat.] creeping. way 
REPU'BLIC, / [reſpublica, Lat.] 2 
in which the power is lodged in more than cr 
A commonwealth. ; ; 
' REPU'BLICAN, a. belonging to a comma 

wealth; placing the government in 


e. 
""REPU'BLICAN, J one who holds 2 com 
monwealth, without a monarch, to de the 
form of government. Pur 
REPU'DIABLE, 4. fit to be rice 
To REPU'DIATE, v. 4. LH 


REPRO/ACH, Creprach] L [ repreche, Fr.] iy diyarce ; to reject; to pat away. REPU- 


* 


F 


[repricbebl, + 
re 


REPU 
away ; F< 
REPL 
[ repugrta? 
Struggle 0 
REPU' 
obedient. 
To K 
| pullulo, I 
REPU' 
of being d 


aſide from 


To RE 
beat back 
REPU' 
ower of e 
REPU' 
power to b 
To RE 
RE'PU 
eſteemed; 
RE'PU 
REPU! 
general ch 
To RE] 
account or 
REPU” 
opinion. 
RE PU 
table. 
REQU 
aſking any 
tition, D 
To REC 
another. 
REQU 
To RE( 
RE'QU 
from its b 
iead. Re 
RE QU 
To REC 
ak 2 thu 
lary ; ton 
RE'QU 
word and 
dle, &c. ] 
ful; not t 
RE'QU 
indiſpenſib 
RE N 
quiſite ma 
RE OU 
of well 
REQU 
good Or ba 
To RE. 
P1y, or re 
RE'RE 
af army, 
To RE 
flute ory 


To RE: 


eff. To a 


RESC 
Lat.] the 


RESCI 


RES 

REPUDIA'TION, Y divorce ; a putting 
; rejection. | 

CN ACE, REPU/GNANCY, / 

[repugrances Fr.] inconſiſtency, or contrariety. 

Struggle of oppoſition 3 reluctance. 
REPU'GNANT, 2. r Lat.] diſ- 

obedient. Contrary; oppolite. 

*  EPULLULATE, v. u. [Cre and 


ulis. Lat.] to bud again. 


at. lot RE PULS E, /. Crepulſa, Lat.] the condition 
ofligate, of being driven off from any attempt, or put 
(0 virtue, aide from any deſign; denial ; check. 

kednels, To REPU'LSE, v. a. [ repulſus, Lat. ] to 
boy Lat] deat back or drive off. 

o wicked, REPU'LSION, Cre] f. the act or 
anden to power of driving off from itſelf. 

A 1 RE PU LSIVE, a. driving off; having the 
e bf being power to heat back or drive off. 

To RE PU RCHAsSE, v. a. to buy again. 
10, Fr.] RE/PUTABLE, a. honourable ; generally 
> of being eſteemed; celebrated. 
entence of RE/PUTABLY, ad. without diſcredit. 

| REPUTA'TION, /. [| reputation, Fr. ] the 

luce agait general character of a perſon, Credit. 

To REPU!TE, v. a. [Ir puto, Lat. | to hold, 
of prod. account or eſteem; to thinx. 

REPU'TE, /. public character. Eſtabliſhed 
prehenfia opinion, Efteem. 
| reprehas REPU'TELESS, 4. diſgraceful ; diſrepu- 

table, 

4. blame. REQUE'ST, / [requeſte, Fr.] the act of 
nfion, aſking any thing of KA An entreaty ; pe- 
a, [ reprat tition, Demand; the ſtate of being deſired. 
Te cha ToREQUE'ST, v. 4. to aſk a favour of 


hend. To another. To entreat ; to ſolieit. 
REQUE/STER, /. petitioner ; ſolicitor. 
ne that re To REQUI'/CKEN, v. a. to reanimate. 
es another, RE'QUIEM, / [Lat.] a hymn, fo called 
. He who from its being uſed in tmploring reft for the 
zortifies the iead. Reſt; quiet; peace, 
REQUI'RABLE, a. fit to be required. 
reeping d To REQUIRE, v. a. {require, Lat.] to 
ak a thing as one's right. To make neceſ- 
ory, are 1 ſary; to need. 
heir creep RE'QUISITE, [ the s is pron. like x in this 
tiles art word and its following derivatives; as, r&qui- 
ch, infead dle, c. ] a. { requifitus, Lat.] neceſſary ; need- 
while they ful ; not to be done without. 
are eiii RE QUISITE, / any thing eſſentially or 
It is ab indiſpentibly neceflary, 
rhich erer RE/QUISITELY, ad. neceſſarily, in a re- 
ſome othe! quiſite manner. . Th 
3 the vine, RE QUISITENESS, / neceſſity; the ſtate 
of being requiſite, 
| [reptitinh REQUITAL, / a return made for any 
$501 or bad office; retaliation. A reward. 
at. ] a d To REQUITE, v. a. [requiter, Fr.] to re- 
e than ode en or 1ll ; to recompenſe. 
p A 
- ; be D, /. the rear, or laſt you of 
n the per To RESALU'TE, v. a. [re/alute, Lat. ] to 
alute or greet anew. 5 
olds 2 com. To RE SCI ND, v. a. [ reſcindo, Lat.] to cut 
de the f. To adrogate or annul, applied to laws. 
RESCI SSION, [reſin 7. Creſciſſio, 
el 1 4 the att of cutting off; abrogation. 
wdio, | ESCI SSORY, a. [reſcifies, Lat. ] having 
fe REPU- , : 


RES 

the power to cut off, FO IP | 

RE'SCRIPT, / [reſeriptum, Lat.] the edit 
or decree of an emperor. M 

To RE'SCUE, v. 4. {reſcorre, old Fr.] to 
ſet free, or deliver from confinement, danger, 
or violence. \ 5 

RE/SCUE, /. an act whereby a perſon is de- 
livered from violence, danger, or confinement. 

RE'SCUER, / one that reſcues ; a de- 
liverer. 

RESEA/RCH, [reſerch] /. [ recherche, Fr. J 
diligent ſearch ot enquiry 3 ſcrutiny. 

To RESEARCH, [| reſerch] v. a. [rechs 
ercher, Fr. ] to examine; to enquire ; to ſeru- 
tinize. ö 


To RESE AT, [ reſeer] v. a. to ſeat again. 
RESEI'Z ER, | reſeezer] /. one that ſeizes 


again. 
| *RESEIZURE, [r:/eexure] ſ. repeated ſela 


zure ; ſeizure a ſecond time. 

RESE'MBLANCE, /. [re/ſemblance, Fr.] 
likeneſs ; ſimilitude; repreſentation. g 
To RESE'MBLE, v. P nat Fr. ] to 
compare; to repreſent as like ſomething elſe. 
To be like. ; 7 

To RESE'ND, v. a. to ſend back again. 
Obſolete. | 

To RESE'/NT, [rezent] v. a. [refſentir, 
Fr. ] to take well or ill. To be offended at, or 
return an injury. To have à due Tenſe of. 

RESE'/NTER, [| rezenter ] /. one who feels 
injuries deeply, . 


RESENTFU L, Crexentful] a. malignant 


eaſily provoked to anger, and long retaining it: 
RESE'NTINGLY, [rezentingly] ad. with 
deep ſenſe; with ſtrong preception ; with anger. 


RESE'NTMENT, | rezentment |] /. Lreſſenti- 
ment, Fr, I a ſtrong or haſty ſenſation of good 


or ill. A deep ſenſe of injury. 
RESERVA'TION, /. [ reſervation, Fr.] 
the act of concealing in the mind. Something 
kept back, or not ou up. Cuſtody. 
RESE/RVATORY, / [reſervair, Fr.] a 
place in which any thing is reſerved or kept. 
To RESE'RVE, [uſually pron. rezerve; 


v. a. | reſerve, Lat. ] to keep or ſave for. ſome | 


other time or purpoſe. To retain; to keep 3 
to ſtore. : * 
RESERVE, [ rezerve | ſ. ſomething ſtored 
or ſaved againſt ſome future exigence. Some=- 
thing concealed in the mind. Exception; a 
rohibition. An exception in favour of a per- 
on or thing. Modeſty, or caution obſerved in 
behaviour. 1 | 
RESERVED, [rezerved}a. modeſt, or not 
too free in behaviour, or diſcourſe. Sullen 3 
cloſe. SyNon. We are re/erved in our 
words and actions; we are mod. ſt in our deſires, 
our geſtures, and our dreſs. 
RESE'RVEDNESS, [revervedneſs] /. the 
quality of keeping one's ſecret ſentiments. 


RESE'RVER, [rezerver] ſ. one that re- 


ſerves. - 
RESERVOIT'R, / Fr. ] a place where any 
thing is gored up, or collected in large quanti- 
ties; reſexvatory. 3 
To RESE'TLLE, V. 4. do ſettle g in. 
3G a 1 "RESE/T 
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4 RESE'TTLEMENT, / the act of ſettling | of being diſſolved or melted, 
Again. The ſtate of ſettling again. 
„RE SMAN CE, J, reſidence ; abode ; dwell- 


ing. _ 1 
 RE'SIANT, a. [reftant, Fr.] reſident; pre- 


Tent in a place. 

To REST'DE, v. x. [refido, Lat.] to 
dwell ; abide ; to live. To ſubſide; to fink ; 
to fall to the bottom. 

RESIDENCE, /. | reſidence, Fr. ] the act of 
continuing or dwelling in a place. A place of 
abode; habitation ;- dwelling, Sediment. 

* RE'SIDENT, a. [refidens, Lat.] dwelling 
or having abode in any place. 

 RE'SIDENT, /,. { from the adj. ] an agent, 
miniſter, or officer, reſiding in any diftant 
place with the dignity of a public miniſter. 

. RESIDE/NTIARY, f 
holding reſidence; attending in journey. 

- RESI'DUAL, RESI'DUARY, a. C reſduum, 
Lat.] relating to that part which remains. 
_ RE'SIDUE, /. Frefduum, Lat. | the remain- 


derivatives is uſually pron, like 
ſeluo, Lat.] to inform, explain 
any doubt or difficulty. To eonfi 
any opinion or determination ; 


reſidenſbiary] à4. 


To RESO'LVE, [thez in this wel a 
8. *. 4. [12s 
or clear rom 
rm or ſettle in 


uſed w; 
To analyſe. To melt, or diſſol;e. —— 


to determine. To melt, or be diſſolved. To 
be fixed in an opiniog; uſed with of. 
RESO'LVE, /. a fixed reſolution; detweni. 


nation. 
RESO/LVEDLY, ad. with firmneſs aud 
conftancy. | 
RESO'LVEDNESS, /, reſolution; con 
ſtancy; Hrmnels. IN 
RESO'LVENT, /. [reſolvens, Lat.) that 
which has the power of cauſing ſolution. 
RESO'LVEND, /. in Arithmetic, a tem 
in the extraction of the ſquare and cube root, 
&c. ſignifying the number ariſing from in. 
creaſing the remainder after ſubtraction. 
RESO/LVENTS, /. medicines which di. 


der; that which is left. 
To RE SIGN, v. a. Creſgno, Lat.] to give 
or yield up a claim or poſſeiſion. To ſubmit 
with confidence; applied to providence. To 
ſubmit without oppoſition or reſiſtance. 
© RESIGNA'TION, / [r2fgnation, Fr. ] the 
act of yielding or ſubmitting without reſiſtance 
or doubt. | | 
RESIGNEE!/, [refine] ſ. in Law, the per- 
ſon to whom the thing is reſigned. ; 
RESFGNER, [ resiner}] /. one that reſigns. 
RESI'GNMENT,, [ res:mment ] /. act of re- 
ſigning. | 
RESILIENCE, RESI'LIENCY,f. [from 


” RESTI'LIENT, 6. [ refiliens, Lat. ] ſtarting 
or ipringing back. N 
- RESILI'TION, / [from re/ilio, Lat, I the 


© =a@ of ſpringing back; reſilience. 


'RE'SIN, [rexin] V [refina, Lat.] the 


-menſtruum. 


folve and diſperſe. In Chemiſtry, liquors is 
the diſſolving metals or minerals. 

| RESO'LVER, /, one that forms a firm rey 
lution. One that diſſolves; one that ſeparus 


arts. 
7 RE'SOLUTE, 4. fixed, determined, co 
ſtant, ſteady, firm. - 
RE'SOLUTELY, ad. determinately ; firms 
ly; conſtantly ; ſteadily. 


RE/SOLUTENESS, /. determinatencs; 


ſtate of being fixed in reſolution, 


| RESOLU'TION, / [ re/etutio, Lat.] head 
| of clearing from doubt er difficulty, Analyl 
or the act of ſeparating any thing into its cow 
refilie, Lat.] the act of ſtarting or leaping back. ſtituent parts. Diſſolution. A fixed deterni 
Steadineſs, cot» 
The determination of t 


nation, or ſettled thought. 
\ſtancy, firmneſs, 
cauſe in a court of juſtice. 


RE'SONANCE, / 
RE'SONANT, a. 


RE'SINOUS, [rezinous]- a. partaking of ing, or echoing. . 


the nature and properties of reſin. 


lity of being reſinous. 


RESIPUSCENCE, /. [re#pi/cence, Fr.] re- 


tance. 


impreſſion of external force. 


REST STANC E, RESLVSTENCE,/. vrit- 1 
ten refiflance, when ſuppoſed to be derived from to be heard far. To return ſounds ; to ſou! 
the French, but ref/ence, when derived {rom with any noiſe, Neuterly, to be 


rejiſiens, Lat.] the act of reſiſtiug; oppoſition 

The quality of not yielding to external force. 
RESISTIBI'LITY,/. quality of reſiſting, 
RESTS/TIBLE, a. that may be reſiſted. 


RESI'STLESS, 4. not to be oppoſed ; irre- 


ſiſtible. 


RESO'LVABLE, #4. capable of being ſe- lower degree of reverence, 


Capable of being ex- to. To look toward. . 


parated or analyſed. 
plained. 


2 
- 


RE/SOLUBLE/ 4. [ </+/1bi/it, Lat. ] capable E of reverence, Cood-will. 4 


To RESORT, v. 2. [refſertir, Fr.] to hat 
RE'SINOUSNESS, [ rezinou/nefs]f.. the qua- . recourſe to. To go publickly, or repairs 


'In Law, to fall back. 
| 


Reſource. 


« | back, 


RESOU'RCE, /. [refſonrce, Fr.] ſome tes 
and expedient means that offer. An eife 


6 ; ſhift. 


regard, or have regard to. 


RE SPECT. / 


RE'SOLUTIVE, a. [ reſolutus, Lat.] hig 
fat the power to diſſolve. | 
fulphureous part of a vegetable, which will in- from reſonc, Lit] 
corporate with oil or ſpirit, but not an aqueous ſound ; re-ſound ; echo. Y 


[ reſonars, Lat. ſound 


RESO/RT, /. an aſſembly, ot numer 
#7 _ | body of men meeting in the ſame place. Cot- 
* To RESI'ST, 7. A. Lic, Lat.] to oppoſe, courſe. The act of viſiting. 

or act againſt. To hinder ; to act againſt the power. 
' | To RESOU'NND, v. a. [reſon, Lat.) 
echo; to ſound back. To ſound; to tell ſo a 


Spring or ae 


t ki, Lat.] 10 
To RESPE CT, v. a. 9 wy 


To have relation 


Eon or mot 
RESPE 
fore anothe 
RESPE 
verence. 
vility. 
RESPE' 
perſons or t 
gular. 
RESPE 
latively . 
RESPE 
Lat.] the 
RESPIE 
act of breat 
To REs 
breathe. T. 
RE/SPI 
the ſuſpen 
or interval 
To RE' 
or intermĩ 
RESPLE 
ſ. brizhtne 
RESPL 
bright; 
To RES 
anſwer an 
ſpond or ſi 
RESPO 
who anſwe 
RESPC 
ſwer cr re 
ment. A 
clerk, in 
RESPC 
an{werable 
Capable of 
RESPC 
ol12ed or 
RESPOQ 
Lit] the 
RESP 
ing; mak 
RESPC 
containin 
REST 
death, £ 
bodily lab 
leans, / 
whit rem 
REST 
not inclue 
To R! 
ceaſe fror 
re nain ſ 
ported, f. 
Atively, 
To cone 
REST 
Mmaining 


To R. 


$ out flow 


REST 
ing with 

REST, 
he att & 


td m u 
v. 4. [16 
lear ſtom 
r ſettle in 
with 4, 
Neuterly, 
ved, To 


; Cetveni. 
mneſs a0 
on; con. 
Lat.) that 
tion, 

ic, a term 
cube roots, 
8 from in. 
tion, 

which dif. 
liquors far 


a firm reſy 
at ſeparate 
nined, cot» 
ately ; firms 
minateneſ; ; 


Lat. ] theaf 
+ Analjl, 
nto its coſe 
ted deteriii- 
dineſs, cots 
nation of 4 


Lat.] having 

ſaw, It] 
Y 

Lat.] ſound 


Fr.] to hart 
or repair u. 


r numero 
place. Con- 


ing or ache 


ws, Lat.] & 

to tell ſo 8 

; to ſound 
be 


| 
> RES 
. ive, Relation or LESS 
bon gpg CT ER, one e one be- 
fre another from a partial regard. 
RESPE/CTFUL, 4. paying due re- 
verence. Ceremonious ; full of outward ci- 
gs p- TIVE, a. relating to particular 
perſons or things. Relative ; reciprocal ; par- 


lar. : : 
SPEC TIVELV, ad. particularly; re- 


atively . - 
| RESPE'RSION, [ reſperſp3n] ſ. Creſperſio, 
Lat.] the act of ſprinkling, 
RESPIRATION, / [ reſpiratio, Lat.] the 
i of breathing. Relief or reſpite from labour. 
To RESPI'RE, v. a. [reſpiro, Lat.] to 
breathe, To catch breath. To reſt, or take reſt, 
RE/SPITE, /. [reſpit, Fr.] reprieve, or 
the ſuſpenſion of a eapital ſentence. A pauſe 
or interval. : 
To RE'SPITE, v. a. to relieve by a pauſe 
or intermiſſion. To ſuſpend or delay. 
RESPLE'NDENCE, RESPLE/NDENCY, 


. brizhtneſs ; luſtre ; ſplendour, 


RESPLE'NDENT, a. [ r-ſp/endens, Lat.] 
bright; ſhining. 

To RESPOND, v. a. [| reſpondeo, Lat.] to 
inſuer an argument or objection. To corre- 
ſpond or ſuit. 

RESPO'NDENT, J. [ reſpondens, Lat. ] one 
who anſwers in a ſuit, or in a ſet diſputation. 

RESPO'NSE, /. [| reſponſum, Lat.] an an- 
ſer cr reply made to an objection, or argu- 
ment. Awanſwer made by a congregation, or 
clerk, in divine worſhip. 

RESPONSIBLE, a. from reſponſus, Lat.] 
auſwerable, or accountable 3 uſed with for. 
Capable of diſcharging any obligation. 

RESPO'NSIBLENESS, ſ. the ſtate of being 
Ql1zed or qualified to anſwer. 

RESPO'NSION, [ reſp3nſo3z ] [e. | reſponſio, 
Int.] the act of anſwering. 

RESPONSIVE, a. Theſponſf, Fr.] anſwer- 
ins; making anſwer, Correſpondent; ſuitable. 

RESPO'NSORY, a. [reſponſorius, Lat.] 
containing anſwer, 

REST, /. { reft, Sax, ] fleep. The ſtate of 
deun. Ceſſation from motion, diſturbance, or 
»dily labour. A ſupport on which any thing 
lens. A place of repoſe. Remainder, or 
whit remains. f 

EST. a. [quod reſtat, Lat.] others; thoſe 
not ncluded in any propoſition. 

To REST, v. z. to be aſleep or dead. To 
cenſe from motion, labour, or diſturbance. To 
e nan latised. To lean upon; to be ſup- 
ported, followed by upon. To be left or remain. 
Actively, to put into a ſtate of repoſe or quiet. 
To congde in; uſed with zpor. 

RESTA'GNANT, a. [ reſtagnans, Lat. ] rg- 
Maining without flow or motion. : 


To RESTA/GNATE, v. 7. to ſtand with- 


out flow. 


. RESTAGNA'TION, / the ſtate of ſtand- 


7. Nee flow, courſe, or motion. 
ty Ape TION, /. from reſtaurc, Lat.] 
de act of recovering to its former tate. 


Having a beautiful luftre. , 


. RES 
ToRESTE'M, v. a. to force back againſt 
the current. | | a... 
RE/STFUL, a. quiet; being at reſt. 
RESTHA'RROW, /. a plant. I 
REIS TIFF, RE/STIVE, or RE'STY, 4. 
590% Fr.] unwilling to ſtir, comply, or go 
orward ;; generally applied to a horſe. Head- 
ſtrong; ſtubborn; froward; obſtinate. , 
RE'STIFFNESS, /,. unwillingneſs ; fro- 
wardneſs, 
RESTI/NCTION, f. [reftin@us, Lat.] the 
act of extinguiſhing. G 
RESTITU'TION, / [reflitutio, Lat.] the 
act of reſtoring any thing loſt or taken away. 
The act of recovering a former Rate. | 
RE/STLESS, 4. unable to ſleep. Unquiet. 
Unſettled. In continual motion or action. 
RE'STLESSNESS, / a ſtate wherein a 
perſon cannot ſleep, will not ceaſe from action, 
and is always in motion. 
RESTO'RABLE, a. what may be reſtored. 
RESTORA'TION, F/. the fame with Re 
tauration; which fee. The return of king 


77 


called the Reſforation. | 

RESTO'RATIVE, a. having the power to 
recruit any waſte, Ys 

RESTO'RATIVE, / a medicine that has 
the power of recruiting the waſtes of nature. 

o RESTORE, v. a. Lreſlauro, Lat.] to 

give or bring back what is loſt, waſted, or 
taken away. To retrieve from decay to its 
former ſtate. To recover paſſages, in books, 
from their corruption. 

RESTO'RER, /. one that reſtores. 


To RESTRALI'N, v. a. [ reftreindre, Fr. Ito 


withhold or keep in. To hinder ;. to reprels ; 
ſuppreſs; keep in awe. To confine, or limit. 

RESTRAIFNABLE, a, capable to be re- 
ſtrained. | 

RESTRAI'NEDLY, ad. with reſtraint. 

RESTRAI'NER, /. one that reſtrains; one 
that withholds. 

RESTRAINT, / [reftreint, Fr.] an a- 
bridgment of power and liberty. A prohibi- 
tion; reſtriction; hindrance; repreſſion. 

To RESTRI CT, v. a. [ reftrius, Lat. ] to 
li mit or confine. | 

RESTRI'CTION, /. [ reftri&ion, Fr.] con- 
finement ; limitation. 

RESTRICTIVE, a. expreſſing limitation. 
In Phyſic, binding or aſtringent. 

To REST RINGE, 2. a. [reſtringo, Lat.] 
to limit; to confine. 

RE STRING ENT, a. [ reftringens, Lat.] 
poſſeſſing a reſtraining quality; ſtyptie; a- 
ſtringent. | 
| RE'STY, «. [ſee Rs Tir] obſtinate in 
not complying. | 

To RESU'LT, v. u. | re/u/to, Lat.] to fly 


as an effect, or flow as a cenſequence. + 
RESU'LT, /, refilience ;. the act of flying 
back. An effect flowing from the operation of 
any particular cauſe. A conſequence or infer- 
ence from premiſes. | | 


| RESU'LTANCE, /. [re/u/tance, Fr.] the 
7 5 act 


Charles II. in 1660, by way of eminence, 13” 


back. To riſe as a conſequence ; to be produced 
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_ ©, RESU'MPTION, | reſumpſbon] f. [reſump-| 


bl 


| hanger on, for ſubſiſtence. In Law, a ſervant 


of diſcovering to view. 


vide, or ſell in ſmall parcels ; to ſell at ſecond- 


£0 repay. 


or make an eſſay to force, ſomething up from 


f RET 


2c of refulting. * | | | [ 


RESU/MABLE, à. capable of being taken 


back. | 

\To-RESU'ME, v. a. [re/umo, Lat. ] to take 
back what has been given, or taken away. To 
take again, uſed by Dryden with again, as 
& reſume again, but improperly. To begin 
again any thing ſuſpended, dropped, or given 
over. 


| 


tio, Lat.] the act of reſuming. 


RESU'MPTIVE, a. Lreſumptus, Lat.) taken | 


back. Uſed in the plural, for medicines that 
xeſtore decayed nature. 
 RESUPINA'TION, / [from reſupino, Lat.] 

the act of laying dn the back. 

RESU'PINE, a. [ reſupinus, Lat.] laying 
with the face upwards. | 
. To RESURVEY,, v. a. to review to 
ſurvey again. > 

RESURRE'/CTION, /. Creſurrectio, Lat.] 
revival after death. The act of riſing again 
after death. 

RESUSCITA/TION, /. the act of ſtirring 
up ane w; reviving, or ariſing again. 

To RETAIL, v. a. [retailler, Fr.] to di- 


1 


1 


hand. | p | 
RETAIL, J. fale conſiſting in ſmall quan- 


utes. 
Þ.RETAT'LER, /. one who ſells by ſmall 
guantities. | 
To RETAIN, v. a, [retineo, Lat.] to pre- 
ſerve from loſs or without diſcharge. To keep 
without loſs. To keep in pay or hire. Neu- 
terly, to belong to or depend on, uſed with 7. 
To keep or continue. | 
RETAI'NER, /. a dependent; adherent ; 


who wears a perſon's livery, but does not dwell 
in his houſe. The act of keeping dependents. 
To RETA'KE, v. a, to take again. 
To RETA'LIATE, v. a. Cre and talia, Lat.] 
to return in kind, or like for like; to requite; 


RETALIATTION, F. the act of returning 

like for like. 

TO RETARD, v. 9. [retardo, Lat.] to 

hinder in motion or ſwi fineſs. To delay or 

put off. Neuterly, to ſtay back or delay. 
RETARDA'TION, /. the act of hindering 

action in motion. Delay. Hindrance. 
RETARD ER, /. obſtruter; hinderer. 
To RET CH, v. a. [ hrecan, Sax. ] to force, 


the ſtomach; to ſtretch, or lengthen; to gape, 
or yawn. - 
RE'TCHLESS, a4. careleſs ; reckleſs. 
RETE/CTION, /. [rete&us, Lat!] the act 


RETE'/NTION, /. [retentio, Lat.] the act 
of retaining, keeping to, containing, or preſerv- 
ing. In Medicine, that ſtate of contraction in 
the ſolids which makes them hold faſt their 
contents. Memory, or the act of keeping thoſe 
— * ideas which the mind has received from 


jon or reflexion. Limitation or reſtraint. 


5 RETR 

RETE'NTIVE, a. [ retentus, Lat.) hat Fr.] the 
ne ge of retaining, or preſerving in the 2 „ 
3 . ok le enll 
RETE'NTIVENESS, /. havin | at, cos 
of retention. 7 ing the qui 110 RE 
RET FORD, a town in Notti ; to pay bac 
with a market on Saturdays, It Arte PETR 
N. by W. of London. Ne at of rep: 
RE'TICENCE, . [reticentia, Lat] Sn. RETR 
9 by ſilence. repaying 
RE TICLE. / | reticulum, Lat.] a ſmall | RETR 
RETI'CULAR, a. [from N of being r 
in the form of a net. To RE 


RE TI'CULATED, a. [reticulatus, Lat] very Fr. 


__ * 2888 3 formed with meſhes. pair, * * 
a. | retiformis, Lat.] havi bring bac 

the form of a net. * E le RET. 
RETI'NA, /. one of the inner tunics of the drops, Of 
eye. RETR 
RE TINUE, . Cretenue, Fr.] a number at. troactic, 1 
tending on a great perſon; a train; many, RETR 
SyNnON. Retinue implies a number of folloy. drive bac! 
ers; train, the ſame with order. To RE 
To RET IRE, v. 1. [retirer, Fr.] to go b lo go bac! 

a place of privacy; to withdraw from fight, RETR 


To retreat from danger. To _ a public of going | 
e 


ſtation, or a company. Actively, to with- KE TR 
draw, or take away. tion, Fr. | 
RETIRE, . a retreat; a place of privacy, RET 
Receſſion; retirement. | oily bac] 
RETIRED, a. ſecret ; private. plied to 
RETVREDNESS, /. the ſtate of being wards, or 
4 from public employ, or company, Pri- 1 6 
va y. radio; 
RETI'REMENT, /. the ſtate of a perſon RETR 
who quits a public ſtation, or a populous place. and geſſu 
A 3 587 or way of life. RET 
o RETO RT, v. a. Cretortus, Lat.] to a look cal 
throw back. To return an argument, cenſure, tion A th 
or any incivility, To bend backwards. , RE g 
RETO RT, / Cretortum, Lat. ] a cenſure of N 
reproach returned. In Chemiſtry, a glaſs veſſel " rs 
with a curved neck, to which the receiver 1s 1 
fined, 
RETO'RTER, J. one that retorts. 115 Bt 
RETO'RTION, / the act of zetorting. 1 
o RETO'SS, v. a. to toſs back. | ee 
To RE TOUCH, ¶ pron. reich] v. a. L/. TING 
toucher, Fr. ] to improve by new touches. of » = 
To RETRA'CE, v. a. | retracer, Fr.] 0 5 l 0 
trace back. 4 2 i 
To RET RA CT. v. a. [retraftus, Lat.) v Ont 
recall; to recant. To take back; to reſume. ae ”* 
RETRACTA!TION, /. [retrafatio, Lat. | BW t ue 
recantation ; change of opinion. RET! 
RETRE'AT, [ retreet | /. | retraite, Fr.) eee 
place of privacy or ſolitude, The act of going 3 "of 
back to avoid a ſuperior force. A place of le- 3 
curity. f 
Te RETREAT, Crrtrett] v. u. togo 08 ms” , 
rivate or ſolitary dwelling, To take r part © 
Fo retire from a ſuperior enemy. To P ſtrait wo 
a former place. Fr. r 
To RETRENCH, v. a, LrHrarcber . 7 
; or lefleny o | 
to cutoff, or pare away. To confine or fel. Lat. 
: Iy, to live with 10 
applied to expences.  Neuter!ys — 


1 $ EXPENCE or pomp. RETRENCH- 


1 


R E V 


ETRENCHMENT, /, [retranchement, 
] twin Fr.] the act of lopping or paring pay. 2 
1 ine ſuperfluous applied to writings. ea 
$ 0 he | 1 applied to expence. An intrench- 


ment, covered by 2 parapet. 


de quality To RE TRIBUTE, 15 a, Lretribuo, Lat.] 
; back ; to recompente, | | 
rhe ® RETRIBU'TION, . [retribution Fr. I the 


frepaying. A return ſuitable to an action. 
Fr BO TOR, RETRIBUTTIVE, a. 
ing; making repayment. - 
e ETRIE'VABL E, retreevable] a. capable 
pf being retrieved. | 
To RETRIE'VE, [retre&ve] v. a. E 
ver, Fr.] to recover, or reſtore after loſs, im- 


at.] Gn. 


{mall net, 
1 Lat 


hes pair waſte, or corruption. To regain, or 
I havi bring back. | 
N "RETRIMENT, /. [retrimentum; Lat.) 
nics of the drops, or dregs. 


trafic, Lat.] the act of driving back. 
RETROA'CTIVE, a. having the power to 
drive back. | 
To RETROCE'DEpw. a. {rerrocedo, Lat.] 
to go backwards. | 
RETROCE'SSION, [ retroſe/bor ]. /. the act 
of going backwards. a 
RETROGRADA'TION, //. [ retrograda- 
nian, Fr.] the act of going backward. 
RE/TROGRADE, . [ retrograde, Fr.] 
doing back ward. Contrary or oppoſite. Ap- 
F plied to the planets, when they move back- 
wards, or contrary to the order of the ſigns. 
To RE'TROGRADE, v. u. [retro and 
gradicr, Lat.] to go backwards. h 
RETROGRE'SSION, [ retrogreſbon] J. | retro 
and greſſus, Lat.] the act of going back ward. 
RE TROSPEC T,. | retroand ſpecio, Lat.] 


umber at. 
n; Many, 
of follow. 


.] to gots 
om fight, 
a public 
to with. 


f privacy, 
of being 
ny. Pri. 
fa perſon 


ous place, 


Lat.] to alook caſt on things behind. The conſidera- 
, cenſure, tion of things paſt. 
is, RETROSPE'CTION, /. the act of con- 


idering things paſt, | 

To RETU'ND, v. a. [retundo, Lat.] to 
blunt; to obtund; to turn the edge. 
SF RETU'RNER, /. one who pays or remits 
8 money. 


cenſure or 
laſs veſſel 
eceiyer 1 


rting. To RETU'RN, v. #, [retourner, Fr.] to 
| come back to the ſame place, or ſtate. To go or 
p. a. [i come back, To make anſwer, retort, or reply, 
kis. in reproachful terms, to one that has made uſe 
Fr. ] U of the ſame, Actively, to repay, requite ; 
dive or ſend back, To give account of. To 
„Lat. ) to tranimit, Sy NON. We are ſaid to return 
> reſume. What has been lent or given to us; to ſurrender 
tis, Lat.] what we have in pledge or charge; to gore 
| what we have taken or ſtolen, Sn, 
4 Fr.]a RETU'RN, J. the act of coming back; 
I of going retrogrefion ; revolution, viciflitude ; repay- 
ice of le · ment of money ; profit; remittance ; retri- 
bution, requital. Returns, or days in back, are 
o 50 to certain days in each term, appointed for the re- 
e ſhelter tum of writs, &c. In Building, it is a fide or 
To quit part that falls away from the forefdeds any 
ſtrait work. 
ber, Fr.] REVE, /. SeeRzzvg. 4 
or leſſen, To REVE/AL, [revel] v. a. [revel 
ive with Lat. to diſcover, to ſhew, to diſcloſe, to lay 
E'NCH- open. To impart ſomething from heaven, 


RETROA'CTION, [ retrodkſbon] fe. [re-}j 


: RE V 


or makes known; one 
a diſcoyerer. 

"REVETLLE, /. Fr.] the beat of a drum 
in the morning, to ſummon the ſoldiers, 

To RE'VEL, v. u. [derived by Skinner 
from reveiller, Fr. to awake ; but Mr. Lye 
from reveelen, Belg. to rove about] to feaſt 
with looſe and clamorous mirth. ; 

RE/VEL, 
feaſt with looſe and noiſy jollity. | 
To REYVEL, v. a. | revello, Lat. ] to re- 
tract; to draw back. 4 NO 
RE'VEL-ROUT, / a, mob; an unlawful 
aſſembly, or rabble. x 7 
REVELA'TION, /. | revelation, Fr.] dif- 


overs to view ; 


of ſacred truths from heaven. bo 

RE'VELLER, J. one who feaſts with noiſy 

jollity. 
 RE'VELRY, /. looſe, noiſy mirth. | 

To REVE'NGE, v. a. [revancher, Fr. ] to 
return an injury. To puniſh for injuries. 

REVENGE, /. ſatisfaction for an injury. 

REVE'NGEFUL, a. addicted to return in- 
juries ; vindictive. 

REVE'NGER, /. one who puniſhes crimes ; 
one who reſents injuries. ; 

RE'VENUE, /. | ſometimes accented on the 
ſecond ſyllable, from revenu, Fr.] income; or 
the annual profits of lands or other funds. 

To REVE'/RB, v. a. [reverbero, Lat.] to 
ſtrike againſt ; to reverberate. Not in uſe. 

REVE'RBERANT, a. [ reverberans, Lat.] 
reſounding; beating back. 

To REVE/RBERATE, v. a. [ reverberg, 
Lat.] to beat back. In Chemiſtry, to heat in 
a furnace, where the flame is beat from the top 
back on the bottom. | 

REVERBERA'TION, /. the act of beat- 
ing or driving back 
REVE'RBERATORY, a. [reverberatoire, 
Fr.] beaten or driven back. In Chemiſtry, 
uſed ſubſtantively for a furnace cloſely ſtopped 
at the top, ſo as to return the flame upon the 
matter placed near the bottom. 

To REVERE, v. 4. [ revereor, Lat.] to re- 
gard with awe, To pay ſubmiſſive reſpect. To 
venerate, to honour. 

RE'VERENCE, /. Creverentia, Lat.] awful 
regard. An act of obe iſance. Title of the clergy. 
To RE/VERENCE, v. 4. to look on as an 
object of reſpe& and awful regard. 
RE'VERENCER, /. one who regards with 
reverence. . 
REVEREND, a. | reverendus, Lat.] vene- 
rable ; deſerving awe and reſpe& on account 
of years and ftation. A title applied to the 
clergy, among whom an archbiſt. op is ftiled 
moſt reverend, a biſhop 4 2 reverend, and a 
private clergyman reverend. 


expreſſing awful regard or veneration · 
REVERE/NTIAL, [ reverenſhial] a. Fug 
verentiel, Fr. ] expreſſing reverence; pr ing 
from awe and veneration. 3 
.REVE'RER, /. one who venerates; one 


| who reveres. 


REVE- 


— 


REVE/ALER, G Lf one that ſhews - 
hac diſc 


a public rejoicing time; org 


covery ; particularly applied to the diſcovery. 


RE/VERENT, a. f reverens, Lat.] humble; 
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| * 4 E os At R E V i 5 N & 5 
REVERIE“, or RE VE Rx, NF Lreverie, 

Fr. ] a ſtate wherein ideas float in the mind 
without any reflection or regard of the under- 


1 * 


ſtanding. Looſe muſing; irregular thought. 


Delirium; diſtraction. 
REVE RSA L, /. the act of changing or an- 
nulling a ſentence, 5 
To REVERSE, v. a. [ reverſus, Lat. Ito turn 
upfide down. To overturn. To turn back. 
To contradict or repeal. To put one thing in 
the place of another. Neuterly, to return. 
REVE'RSE, /. change. A contrary or op- 
polite. That fide of a coin on which the head 
is not impreſſed, . 
 _ REVERSIBLE, a. Creverfble, Fr.] capa- 
ble of being reverſed. | 
REVE'/RSION, | rever/bon] /. the ſtate of 
being to enjoy after the death of the preſent 
poſſeſſor. Succeſſion, or right of ſucceſſion 
REVE/RSIONARY, {| reverſhonary}] a. 
conſiſting in reverſion ; to be enjoyed after the 
death of another. | | 
To REVE'RT, v. a. [ reverto, Lat. Ito change; 
to turn to the contrary. To reverberate, or 
beat back. Neuterly, to return or fall back. 
To REVE'ST, v. a. [ reveſtio, Lat.] to 


F 


REVIVIFICA'TION, 7 the 

ling to life. Refultitationl | ſt of ney, 
REVIVFSCENCY, / renewal of life, 
REU'NION, /. [ r#union, Fr.] return ty 
ſtate of juncture, concord, or coheſion. l 
To L v. 4. do join any thing fe. 
parated. To reconcile. Neaterly, toc; 
cohere 985. 1 ; IG 
RE VOCABLE, a. [revocabilis, La 

may be recalled ae 10 Crew ka clan 
RE'VOCABLENESS, /. the quality of he. 


ing 8 
To RE VOCATE, v. a. ever 
recall; to call back. a lat] " 
REVOCA'TION, /. [revvatis, Lat.]at 
of recalling ; ſtate of being recalled; repeal; 
reverſal. | 5 
To REVOHKE, v. a. [revoce, Lat,] to n. 
peal, or reverſe; to cheek; to draw back. 
To REVO'LT, v. u. [ rewolter, Fr.] to fall 
off from one to another, including the idea of 
Wnt or rebellious. 
R » /- change of fides ; groſs depars 
ture from 1 er r 
To REVO LVE, v. x. [ revolvo, Lat.] to 
roll in a circle; to perform a courſe inacircdle, 


REVEFVER, /. that #hick jigyigorates, 


— 


N , . 6 
Lat.] to play the orator by making uſe _ 


ive expre 
RHE TO 
ö jen, Fr. ] 
ric. 
RHEU 
atter 00Zil 
dear the mo 
RHE UN 
eum; be! 
RHEU'N 
n Medicine 
ometimes f 
oly, reſen 
RHEU'N 
RHINO'C 
jeaſt covert 
on growii 
RHOME 
wing its 
qual, In 
in; a tu 
nuſcles of 
heir figure 
RHO'M 
ſry, a quad 
ofite angle 


clothe again. To reinveſt ; to velt again in a In Law, to fall in a regular coucle of chang. RHU'B/ 
poſſeſſion or office. p ing poſſeſſors. Actively, to roll any thing Jicinal put 
REVE'STIARY, / [revefliaire, Fr.] a round. To conſider or meditate on, nd the/E: 
place where dreſſes are repoſited. | REVOLU'TION, / [revolutio, Lat.] the tue of a 
REVI'CTION, [ revik/bon] /. [ revium, |courſe of any thing which returns to the point vacuates, 
Lat. ] return to life. from whence it ſets out. A ſpace meaſured by nd afterw 
To REVI'CTUAL, [pron. evi I] v. a. to any body revolving in an orbit. A change dt NS, 
ſtock with victuals again. government, applied particularly to- that by RHUM 
To REVIE'W, [revew] v. a. to look back. which king William and queen My acceded le of any 
To conſider any thing paſt, or examine a ſe- to the crown of England. Rotation, Juch a crc 
cond time. To ſee again. REVU'LSION, {| revifhon] /. . enſe, vb 
REVIEW, [revew] /. ſecond exami- Lat.] the act of drawing humours one compals, 
nation. The act of ſurveying an army, when part of the body to another. : S RHYM 
performing its exerciſe. To REWARD, [the 4 in this word and ſucceſſion « 
To REVI'LE, ». a. to reproach ; to villify; | its derivatives is pron. broad, like az; as, 5. ſes, where 
to treat with contumely. | ward, rewaurder, &c.] v. a. [derived by the ſame 
REVT'LE, /. reproach ; contumely ; repro- | Skinner from re and award] to give in return; ieh, poe 
| bation. | to repay z to recompence for good. a proverb. 
. b REVILER, / one who reviles. REWA'RD, /. ſome benefit conferred on * 
REVI'SAL, revizal]ſ. a ſecond examina- i perſon for doing well. Sometimes uſed iron. ſound, 1 
tion, or review. cally for a puniſhment inflicted for ſome ill. RHY'N 
To REVI'SE, [revize] v. a reviſus, Lat.] to] REWA'RDER, /. one that rewards; one verlißer. 
review; to examine or look over a ſecond time. | that tecompenſes. ä e. 
REVT'SE, {revize] /. a ſecond peruſal, or RHAYADERGOWY, a town of Radnor- uſed to f 
examination. Among Printers, x ſecond proof ſhire, in S. Wales, with a market on Wednel- 40 given 
of a ſheet after it is corrected. : days. It is ſituated on the river Wyre, 18 HY" 
REVI'SER, [revizer] . [reviſeur, Fr.] an miles W. of Radnor, and 1994 W. N. W. of IM 
examiner ; a ſuperintendant. London. 8 a 
REVI/SION, [ revizbon] /. [ reviſion, Fr.]  RHA'PSODY, [the 5 after the 7, as — e 
review. merly obſerved, is mute in this and all the RB 
To REVI'SIT, [revizit] v. 4. [revifite, following words; as, rewn Mime, At. / hr 0 
e viſit again. [ba lodia, Gr.] any compoſition conſiſting RIBA 
REVIVAL, / the act of reſtoring from a parts made without neceſſary dependence or or brutid) 
ſtate of languor, oblivion, or obſcurity. mutual connexion. — © Lad T7 Ba 
ToREVI'VE, v. 2. {revivo, Lat. ] to re- RHE'TORIC, / Li nrefue, — t. lend. ru 
turn to life. To recover from a ſtate of ob- | ſpeaking with elegance, fo as to route pe KI'Ba 
ſcurity, oblivion, or languor. Actively, to ſuade. Oratory. e fillet, or 
7 to life again. To raiſe from languor, in- ame a. figurative; © , . 
ſenſibility, or oblivion. To bring back to the belonging to rhetoric. 3 N 
ee To quicken. l To RHETO'RICATE, . g. I oh 


' 


RYB 


Mons, and addreſſing the paſſions. 


J er, Fr.] one who teaches the ſcience of rhe- 
Py HEUM, fe [orcas Gr.] a thin watery 
Ing ſe, tter oozing through the glands, particularly 

01 ear the mouth. | 15 5 

TY = HEUMA'TIC, = — from 

; belonging to the rheumatilm. | 

102 DO HEU'M ATISM, fe [hroariopds, Gr. 

ol be. n Medicine, a pain ſometimes moveable, and 

ometimes fixed on 3 muſculous part of the 

At. ody, reſembling the gout. ö i 

” Js EU Mv. 3 full of ſharp moiſture. 

At. Jad RHINO'CEROS;". [iy and xipacy Gr. J a 

repeal ; eaſt covered with thick ſcales, and having a 

; orn growing out near its noſe. 

] to rv. RHOMBOI DES, / a quadrangular figure, 
"ack. wing its oppoſite fides and oppoſite angles 
J to fall qual, In Natural Hiſtory, a kind of muſſel- 
e idea of ih; a turbot-tiſh. In Surgery, a pair of 

| -uſcles of the ſhoulder-blade, ſo called from 
. heit figure. 

210 abo Maus. J. | p5aCoc, Gr.] in Geome- 
Lat.] U vy, a quadrangular figure, having its four op- 
1a Circle, lite angles equal. 
of chang RHU'BARB, /. [ rhabarbara, Lat.] a me- 
my thing Jicinal purgative root, brought from Ruſſia 

3 nd the Eat Indies. It poſſeſſes the double 

Lat.] the irtue of a cathartic and aſtringent; it readily 
the point yacuates, particularly the bilious humours, 
aſured by nd afterwards gently aſtringes and ſtrength- 
change of NS. 

o that by RHUMB, J. in Navigation, is a vertical cir- 

ry acceded le of any given place, or the interſection of 

L ſuch a circle with the horizon; in which laſt 

. enſe, rhumb is the ſame with the point of the 
one compaſs. 

8 RHYME, . SH, Gr. ] an harmonious 
word and Wlucceſſion of ſounds. The conſonance of ver- 
4s 28, u. ſes, wherein the laſt ſyllable of one line has 
lJerived by the ſame ſound as that of another. Figura- 
in return; eh, poetry; a poem. Rhyme or reaſon is 

a proverbial expreſſion for number or ſenſe. 
erred on 2 To RHYME, v. . to have the ſame 
uſed ironi- ſound, To make verſes. 
ſome ill. RHY'MER, J, one who makes rhymes 3 a 
wards ; one verſifer. 5 

RHY'THM, J. [p83;, Gr.] in Muſis, is 
pf Radnor- uſed to Henify a certain number of pulſes in 
n Wednel- any given time. a 
Wyre, 18 RHY'THMICAL, 4. Lö g, Gr.] har- 
N. W. of monical ; having proportion of one ſound to 
another, | 
r, as for- RIB, J. [ribbe, Sax. ] an arched bone, ſuſ- 
ad all the alning the inſide of the thorax. Any piece of 
e, Kc. under or other matter uſed to ſtrengthen the 
onſiſting of hae of a ſhip, 
adence of N RIBALD, J. [ribauld, Fr.] a looſe, rough, 
drutith perſon. 


che art of 


ſe and per- | 


tw, Drutal language. 
RK BAND, JS. [ribande, ruban, Fr. ] 


A £1 
oratoria ; ti; 
ment. 


RI'BBED, a. having ribs 
BON, /. See RI BAND. 


eheroric 775 
ſe of hu 
aue 


Kr FOR CIAN, [retoriſbian] J. [rheto- 


NIBALDRY, JS. | ribaudie, Fr.] mean, 


tet, or narrow flip of filk, worn for orna- 


| 


e 

To RI'BROAST, ['ribraf] v. u. to beat 
ſoundly. 

RIC, [ Sax. | powerful, rich, or valiant. 

RICE, . [ or yza, Lat.] an eſculent grain 
cultivated in the Indies, of an oval figure, and 
covered with a huſk like barley. 33 

RICH, a. | riche, Fr. abounding in money, 
lands, or other poſſeſſions, applied to perſons. 
Splendid, valuable, ſumptuous; applied to 
dreſs. Having any quality in great quanti- 
ties, or to a great degree, Fertile, applied to 
ſoil. | 
|. RVCHARD I. (ſurnamed Caur-de-Lion.)' 
Richard ftaid above a month in France, after 
his father Henry II's death, ſo well was he 
aſſured of the diſpoſition of the people of 
England, and that nothing would be attempted 
there to his prejudice ; though in his father's 
life-time he had, or pretended to. have, ſome 
fears and jealouſies on account of his brother 
prince John. The firſt thing he did was to 
have an interview with Philip, when he thank- 
ed him for his late protection, and did homage 
to him for his French. provinces, On the 
20th of July he received the ducal crown of 
Normandy at Roan, and was girt with the du- 
cal ſword, according to the cuſtom of inveſti- 
ture. The firſt order he fent to England, 
where he was obeyed as if he had been already 
crowned, was to ſet his mother queen Eleanor 
at liberty, who had been 16 years in confine- 
ment. He alſo intruſted her with the admi- 
niftration during his abſence, and impowered 
her to releaſe what priſoners ſhe pleaſed ; who 
was too ſenſibly affected with her long conſine- 
ment, not to exerciſe with pleaſure this power 
given her by her ſon; who having ſettled his 
affairs in France, came to London, and was 
crowned by Baldwin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
on Sep. 3, 1189. The ceremony was diſturbed 
by the maſſacre of ſome J:ws, who preſſing to 
ſee the ſolemnity, the people fell furiouſly 
upon them, and killed ſeveral of them. But 
the king having cauted a ſtrict inquiry to be 
made, ſome of the ring- leaders in this barba- 
rous action were deſervedly put to death. It 
muſt be obſerved, that ever ſince the taking of 
Jeruſalem by the Saracens, the people breathed 
nothing but revenge againft the enemies of 
Chriſt; and this made them take this oppor- 
tunity of falling upon the poor Jews, though 
they had no hand in that revolution in Pale- 
tine, Their not being Chriſtians was enough: 
and the cruel example of the Londoners was 
followed by ſeveral other great towns, eſpecially 
at York, where zoo Jews, beſides women and 
children, having fled into the caſtle to avoid 
the fury of 'the rabble, the high-ſheriff re. 
quired them to deliver it up; and upon their 
refuſal the people drew up in a body, and at- 
tacked the caſtle. The Jews offered a great 
ſum of money to go off with their lives, but 
notwithſtanding the people would give them no 
quarter. And fo, rather than fall into the 
hands of the uncircumciſed 'Chriſtians, every 
maſter of a family cut his wife's and children's 
* firſt, then diſpatched his ſervants, and 
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ended with the flaughter of himſelf, A new! 


cruſade, for the tecovery of Jeruſalem from the 
Infidels, had been reſolved on between Philip of 
France and king Henry, in which Richard 
was to bear a part ; but their private quarrels 
had put a ſtop to the undertaking, And now 
Philip and Richard being in perfe& amity, they 
reſumed the defign according to bath their 
vows. King Richard's thoughts were wholl 
taken up with this affair trom his very . 
ſion, whether for the ſake of glory or religion, 
Jet the reader judge. As he deſigned to make 
as great a figure as poſlible in this expedition, 
it was.neceſſary he ſhould carry with him a 
numerous army; to maintain which he ſtuck 
at no methods to raiſe money. Beſides the 
late king's treaſure, amounting to above 
10, ooo marks, which he wholly applied this 
way, he fold almoſt all the crown lands, of 
which the biſhops and abbots were the chief 
purchaſers. For 10,000 marks he delivered 
np Berwick and Roxborough to the king of 
Scotland, and diſcharged him and his ſucceſ- 
ſors from the homage his father had impoſed. 
When complaints were made to him for theſe 
meaſures, he ſaid, he would fell London itſelf, 
could he find a chapman able to purchaſe it. 
He got a power from the pope to diſpenſe with 
thoſe who repented of their vow, as having too 
haſtily engaged in the cruſade; and as there 
were many of this ſort, he raiſed great ſums by 
this means. He alſo extorted money from the 
richeſt of his ſubjects, by borrowing of thoſe 
againſt whom he could have no handle, and lay- 
ing ſuch as had any ways made themſelves ob- 
noxious, under a neceſſity of ſaving themſelves 
harmleſs, by making him preſents. Whilſt 
he was by theſe and other methods heaping up 
money, the clergy did all they could to pro- 
cure him ſoldiers, and the army foon became 
very numerous. Having made theſe extraor- 
dinary preparations for his voyage, he gave the 
regency, during his abſence, to Longchamp, 
his high chancellor, who was alſo Eiſhop of 
Ely, and the pope's legate, joining with him 
the biſhop of Durham. As to his brother 
rince John, he would not let him have any 
Tone in the goyernment, for fear of giving him 
an opportunity to act againſt him: but, to 
make him eaſy, he inveſted him with the earl- 
doms of Cornwall, Dorſet, Somertet, Notting- 
ham, Derby, and Lancaſter, and gave him in 
marriage Aviſa, heirefs of the houſe of Glou- 
ceſter, his ſecond couſin. All things being 
ſettled, king Richard patted over into France 
about the beginning of the year 1190, and the 
two armies of France and England, making 
together above 100,000 men, joined at Veze- 


| Jai, towards the end of June, according to 


agreement, The two monarchs marched to- 
gether as far as Lyons, where parting, Philip 
proceeded for Genoa, and Richard for Mar. 


| ſeilles, to meet his fleet; both being to join 


again at Meſſina, in Sicily, the general rendez- 
vous of the Croifes. Philip ſoon arrived there; 
but Richard, whoſefleet had been ſeparated by 


a ſtormy and were ſome time before they rage 


_ "RFC 

again; not till towards the. f Septenter 
Here a quatrel ſoon — 2 — Richard nd 
Tancred, king of Sicily, who having 

the queen dowager, Richard's fiſter, in prifon 
let her at liberty at his arrival, and ſent here! 
him. But Richard not ſatistied with this, de. 
manded the dower aſſigned her by William 11 
her huſband. Tancred being Very backward i 
comply with this demand, Richard ſeized an 2 
caſtle” and monaſtery near Meſſina, and A. 
cred in return ordered matters ſo, that the in. 
habitants of Meſſina, taking the advantage of 
ſome diſorder there, expelled the Engliſh out 
of their city. Richard enraged at this, attacked 
the city with ſuch fury, that he became maſter 
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of it the firſt aſſault. Upon this Tancre udice of hi 
thought fit to ſatisfy all Richard's demand, agne, ſon t 
and a treaty was concluded between them. eturn to thi 


But as nothing but force had brought Tancrel 
to comply, he now Endeavoured to ſow diſſeh. 
tion between Richard and Philip. The latter 


emais, had 
rinces a wl 
arrived, he 


had already looked with a jealous eye on Rj. acceſs. K 
chard's viſible ſuperiority, and was of himlel arried it 01 
but too much diſpoſed to fall eut with him. eattempts 
Both ſides being exaſperated, Philip perempts- ity at leng 
rily demanded of Richard to conſummate hiz 2, 1101. 
marriage with the princeſs Alice, his fiſter; pected to n 
and Richard as peremptorily refuſed it, ſajiny liſſenſion be 
he could not marry a princeſs, by whom the ut afreſh, 0 
king his father had had a ſon, offering to prove ying Richa 
it by witneſſes; and though this paint, bei bad odtaine 
of ſo tender a nature, was dropt; yet this and dien of his 
ſome other diſputes had ſo exaſperated their weed an ob 
minds, that they were never more friend, Ing himſelf 
However, this did not hinder them from put- Sickneſs, ani 
ſuing their voyage. Philip ſet ſail firſt about poſſeſſion of 
the end of March, 1191, Richard ſtaying for y the deat! 
the arrival of Eleanor, his mother, who ws Paleſtine, a. 
bringing alongwith her Berenguella of Navarre, of his men 1 
whom he had eſpouſed. They ſoon arrived Burgundy. 
and Eleanor returning home, leaving Beret- nd Saladin | 
guella with the queen dowager of Sicily, kink putting the | 
Richard put to ſea with a gallant fleet, about? pover, whi 
fortnight after Philip's departure, taking the mas occaſion 
two princeſſes along with him. This fleet we de articles 
with a violent ſtorm between Cyprus a which Rich: 
Rhodes, which drove part of them on the coll deheading t] 
of Cyprus, where Ifaacy. king of the iſland, 4 by way of r 
prince of a very bad character, impriſoned than un captives 
Engliſh that had eſcaped the ſhipwreck, a teleg: Aſca 
ſeized their effects. King Richard provoked wards it wit 
at this barbarity, as ſoon as the ſcattered fett ſelf advanta 
was joined, landed his men, and attacked Iſuc ff 500,000 
ſo furiouſly, that he was forced to abandon " Which was f. 
ſhore. The king of England purſuing this? attacked the 
vantage, with eaſe made himſelf maſter of e number, a 
city of Limiſſo ; and ſoon after Iſaac ad wion,that 
only daughter were made priſoners. * he 40, 
treated king Richard not to put him in _ * which 
who granted his requeſt ſo far that inſtead 2 Jo 
iron, he ordered him to be bound with five 1 abandor 
fetters. The conqueſt of the whole — N Th 
ſoon followed, which Richard gave ſome fi. 4 "han y 
after to Guy of Luſignan, the laſt king of Je- lifting of 
* 8 - near 200 orſes or m 
ruſalem, whoſe family enjoyed it "py 
ichard left Cyprus, be con I this cap! 
years. Before Richar ne inet 
ſummated his marriage with the "a yp 
umma ; rea his march t 


| FS. 
| „ Whilft the king was making him- 
_ by theſe great actions abroad, 


dard aal 
Utaited 


* 
4 
: 


pri the regent, abuſed his power at 
<5, . — fach a degree, that his colleague, the | 
this, de. Piop of Durham, and the fix counſellors the 
illiam 11, ing had appointed to aſſiſt them, complained 
ckward u ho prince John, and got him to join with them 


r to depoſe him ; which they effected, 
11 eee * regency on the archbiſhop of 
dean till the king's pleaſure ſhould be known. 
ohn was glad of this opportunity of having 1 
land in the adminiſtration, and improved it ſo 
i to make a ſtrong party for the crown, in caſe 
ki: brother died during his expedition, in pre- 
«dice of his nephew Arthur, duke of Bre- 
aene, ſon to his elder brother Geoffrey. To 
eturn to the affairs of Paleſtine, Acon, or Pto- 
emais, had been beſieged by ſome Chriſtian 
rinces a whole year. When Philip of France 
rived, he continued the ſiege, but wich little 
acceſs, King Richard arriving afterwards, 
arried it on ſo vigorouſly, that in ſpite of all 
eattempts of the ſultan Saladin to raiſe it, the 
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with him, 


perempu. ity at length ſurrendered upon articles, July 
mmate hi 2 1191. And now the Chriſtian army ex- 
his fiſter; dected to march towards Jeruſalem; but the 
lit, ſazing Iifenfion between the two kings, which broke 


whom the put afreſh, occaſioned chiefly by Philip's en- 


ig to proie ing Richard's glory, and the ſuperiority he 
aint, deing pad. obtained by the number and good condi- 
et this and tion of his troops, and his perſonal valour,. 
rated their red an obſtacle to the deſign. Philip find- 


RIC : 
had a proſpect of the city: but want of ſc rage 
obliged him to put off the fiege. In the mean 
time, the duke of Auftria with the. Germans, 
and the duke of Burgundy with the French, de- 
ſerted him, and the Italian troops under the 
marquis of Montſerrat refuſed to ſerve any 
longer. Theſe things, together with the di- 
miniſhing of his own troops by fickneſs and 
battles, the tear of Philip's attacking his do- 
minions in his abſen ge, and the news of what 
his brother John was doing in England, made 
Richard reſolve to return home. But before 
his departure, he cauſed Henry, earl of Chan- 
paign, to be elected general of the forces that 
were to be left behind in Paleſtine, and con- 
cluded a treaty with Saladin for three years. 
Thus ended this famous cruſado, which drained 
England and France of men and money,. and 
aſter all proved of but very little advantage to 
the eaſtern Chriſtians. Richard embarked for 
England towards the end of the year 1192, 
and meeting with a ſtorm, was forced on the 
coaſt of Iſtria, and from thence between Aqui- 
leia and Venice. Whether by miſtake, or 
otherwiſe, he entered the territories of the 
duke of Auſtria, whom he had affronted at the 
fiege of Acon, and took the road to Vienna. 
Though he travelled in the diſguiſe of a pil- 
grim, as did alfo his attendants, he was how- 
ever at laſt accidentally diſcovered to the duke 
of Auſtria, and ſeized at a village near Vienna. 
The emperor Henry VI. demanded this royal 


re friends, 
from put- 


ing himſelf very weak after a violent fit of 
ckneſs, and being impatient to go and take 


firſt about poſeſlion of Artois, which was fallen to him 
ſaying for y the death of the earl of Flanders, quitted 
„ who w Pileſtine, and returned home, leaving 10,000 


of his men under the com mand of the duke of 
Burgundy. Soon after his departure, Richard 


pf Navarte, 
on arrived, 


ing Beret- wt aladin exhibited a ſpectacle of horror, by 
icily, king putting the priſoners to death, each had in his 
ret, about? poxer, which were. ſome thouſands. This 


was occaſioned by Saladin's refuſing to perform 


taking the 
he articles of the ſurrender of Acon, upon 


is fleet met 


'yprus au wich Richard is thought to have begun with 
on the coal deheading the Turkiſh priſoners, and Saladin, 
ie iſland, y vay of repriſal, did the ſame by his Chriſ- 
r iſoned the um captives, After this Richard reſolved to 
wreck, and beſiege Aſcalon; and as he was marching to- 
1 provoked t rds it with that deſign, Saladin poſted him- 
ttered fee ek advantageouſly in the way, with an army 
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of 50,000 men. Here a great battle enſued, 
Which was fought on Sept. 7, 1191. Richard 
attacked the Saracens, fo much ſuperior to him 
nnumber, with ſuch undaunted valour and reſo- 
ution,that he in the end entirely defeated them, 
ning 45,000 dead on the field of battle. 
Alter which he repaired the maritime cities of 
Aicalon, Joppa, and Cæſarea, which Saladin 
bad abandoned, after having demoliſhed their 
walls, Then he marched towards Jeruſalem, 
and in his way took the great Babylon caravan, 
conkifling of 3000 loaded camels, and 4000 
* or mules, and guarded by 10, ooo horſe. 
"7 this capture he made himſelf maſter of an 
imable booty. After which he continued 

march towards Jeruſalem, and from a hill 


priſoner of the duke, who delivered him up, 
upon aſſurance given him that he ſhould have 
a good ſhare in his ranſom. The news of the 
king's impriſonment quickly reached England, 
and cauſed the greateſt conſternation among 
his friends, whilſt prince John took this oppor- 
tunity to endeavour to wrelt the crown from 
his brother, but was prevented by the diligence 
of the queen his mother, and the barons, whe 
- preſerved their fidelity to their impriſoned ſo- 
vereign. Finding he could not make a ſuffi- 
cient party in England, he went over to Nor- 
mandy, and failing alſo in his attempts there, 
he applied to the king of France, and made a 
treaty with him. Philip, glad of any pre- 
| tence to embroil Richard's affairs, reſolved to 
ſeize on the provinces he held in France: He 
made himſelf maſter of Giſors, Eureux, and 
the country of the Vexin, and laid ſiege to 
Roan ; but he failed in this laſt attempt, being 
repulſed with great loſs, and forced to abandon 
the ſiege. In the mean time queen Eleanor 
left no ſtone unturned to procure the liberty of 
the king her ſon, whiltt Philip and John did 
all they could to prevail with the emperor to 
keep him ſtill a priſoner. Eleanor at laſt had 
her defire, chiefly by means of the German 
princes, who vigorouſly eſpouſed the cauſe of 
the unfortunate king before the emperor ; and 
ſo Richard was ſet at liherty upon paying down 
100,000 marks of pure ſilver, which the queen 
his mother raiſed in England for that purpoſe, 
and giving hoſtages for the payment of 50, ooo 
more. The king was no ſooner releaſed, but 
he ſet out with all ſpeed for the Low Countries, 
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. 
and embarking at Antwerp, arrived at Sand- 
wich on the 2oth of March 1194: after having 
been abſent from England four years, ef which 
he had been fifteen months a priſoner. Richard 
was received with great demonſtrations of joy 
by his ſubjects, but he did not make any long 
ſtay in England. For having reduced the few 
caſtles that were till in the hands of John's 
adherents, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned a 
ſecond time, he paſſed over into France with a 
conſiderable army, to be revenged on Philip 
for his late inſults, and for encouraging the re- 
bellion of his brother John, At the inſtance 
of his mother, he was reconciled to prince 
7 at Roan, upon his making his ſubmiſſion; 

ut a war commenced between the two kings, 
the particulars of which ere but of ſmall mo- 
ment, neither of them gaining much advantage 
over the other. Whilft Richard was in France, 
a great ſedition was raiſed in London, by one 
William Fitz-Oſburn, commonly called Long- 
heard, on account of a tax, which he alledged 
would fall wholly on the poor, with whom he 
had gained great credit by affecting always to 
appear an advocate for them. The tumult 
could not be appeaſed without the citizens 
taking to arme. In the end Longbeard was 
kak en and h:nged, with nine of his accomplices. 
About this time lived the famous Robin Hood, 
with his aſſociate Little John, who with their 
gang are ſaid to have inteſted Yorkſtiire with 
their robberies. Some ſay he was of noble 
deſcent, and was reduced to theſe courſes by his 
riot and- extravagance, He never hurt any 
perſon, robbed only the rich, and ſpared the 

or. A proclamation being iſſued againſt 

im, he fell ſick at the nunnery of Berkely, 
and deſirins to be let blood, was betrayed, and 
bled to death. Richard, after the truce he 
had made with France, might have enjoyed 
ſome repoſe after his many fatigues, if his ava- 
Tice had not put him upon an action which oc- 
caſioned his death. A gentleman of Limoſin, 
which was held of the duchy of Guienne, 
having found a treaſure that had been hid for 
ſome ages in his grounds, Richard pretended 
it belonged to him as ſovereign of the country, 
The gentleman would have given him a part; 
but finding the king was reſolved to have the 
whole, he applied tor protection to Vidomer, 
viſcount of Limoges, who ſheltered him in the 
caſtle of. Chaluz. Richard marched iato the 
Limoſin, to lay ſiege to the caſtle. 
was taking a turn round it in order to view it, 
one Bertram, an archer, let fly an arrow at him 
from the walls, which ſhot him in the ſhoulder 
cloſe to his neck. "The wound, under the ma- 
nagement of an unſkilful ſurgeon, gangrened, 
ſo that he died of it eleven days after he re- 
ceived -it, viz, on the 6 h of April, 1199. 
The caſtle being taken before he died, and the 
perſon who ſhot him drought before him, he 
aſked why he did it. The man boldly replied, 
it was to revenge the death of his father and 
brother, whom the king had ſlain, and that he 
was glad he had rid the world of one who had 


done ſo much miſchief, The dying King lor. 


into ſeveral corporatiens or ſocieties, n# 


But as he 
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| | 8 iniſtrat 
gave him, and ordered him his liberty : a5 — 
preſent of 100 ſhillings, But as ſoon a3 the neither M0! 
king was dead, Marchal, general of the Flem thority to r 
ings, cauſed the miſerable man to be flared Otaber, 2 
alive. Thus fell king Richard in the 10 dom to the 
year of his reign, and 43d of his age. Before ſome biſho 
he died he made his will, leaving his kingdom the duke C 
and his other dominions to his brother John, cles, a pris 
and ordering his body to be buried at Fonteyes flattered bi 
rard, at the feet of the king his father, 6 regent, M 
teſtify his grief for his undutiful behaviour to, guard the 

wards him. He left only a natural fon, wog king of Na 
name was. Philip, to whom he gave the lord. of the Eng| 
ſhip of Cognac in the duchy of Guienne, lle after deliv 
was certainly a prince of an intrepidand daunt. places, togt 
leſs ſpirit, of unqueſtionable yalour and cou. might hav 
rage, whence he was ſurnamed Ceur-de-Lion, Engliſh, as 
or Lion's Heart. If thoſe who have write might have 
his life,. have not miſrepreſented him, pride but they n 
avarice, and luſt, were his reigning vices, lt vantage; 2 
is faid, that a certain prieſt once took the free. his reign, 
dom to admoniſh him to put off theſe ill quali very incol 


tics, which were uſually called hig thre 
daughters. The king told him he had ber 
thinking to do fo, and would give the firſt u 
the Templars, the ſecond to the Monks, a 
the third to the Biſhops. He impoſed exorhi 
tant taxes on his ſubjects, and extorted lang 
ſums from them by unjuſtifiable methods 
During his whole reign, he never was abort 
eight months in England, which doubtleſs wa 
unhappy under his government. Richard wa 
the firſt king of England who bore three lion 
paſſant in his arms. He ordered that weight 
and weaſures ſhould be the ſame all over the 
kingdom. la his reign the city of Londan 
began to aſſume a newform, with reſpect to it 
government, to have a mayor, and to be divided 
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termed companies. Henry Fitz-Alwin un ben privat 
the firſt mayor, who continued in that of a furprizi 
24 years. | threatened 
RI/CHARD IT. Upon the death of Tu ton. Th 
III. his grandſon Richard, ſon of the Black whereby a 
Prince, ſucceeded to the crown. He was bon obliged to 
at Bourdeaux, and was now about 11 pen nuns not 
old. He had three uncles, who might ups! great mod 
{pecious pretences have diſputed the ſucce10! farmed by 
with him; but they were fo far from endes ed ſuch a 
vouring to ſupplant him, that they were i: they coule 
firſt to do him homage. Accordingly» 08 tte collectors 
16th of July, 24 days after Edward's den, in order 
young Richard was crowned without any pps: collectors, 
ſition, The truce with France was expiredoc! Deptford, 
three months before Edward's death. The king thence ca 
of France was making vaſt preparations © daughters 
compleat the expulſion of the Engliſh out 0! 3 15 that ( 
the places they held in France; whilk at * the act. 
end of the laſt reign, and at the beginning e way not 
this, the Engliſh ſeemed wholly unconcernee®” truth of 
bout the war. And ſo, whilſt five armies wor knocked 
employed in different places to finiſh the oy / * and 
in France, the French made ſeveral oe mw N t 
apon England, burnt Haitings, P erf 5 ab yl 
Dartmouth, and Plymouth, and 2 = * ollo 
Ide of Wight. For this the people 9 of | 


them the 
ad Mule 


the king's uncles, who took upon 


>; 


a meet; not conſidering that they had 
14 101 3 nor forces, nor any lawful au- 
de Flem. thority to raile them, The parliament met in 
be flayed October, and gave the regency of the king- 
the 10th dom to the three uncles, joining with them 
Before ſome biſhops and lay lords. This mortified 
Kingdom the duke of Lancaſter, the eldeſt of the. un- 
er un, cles, a prince of a haughty temper, who had 
Fonteyes flattered bimſelf with the hopes of being ſole 
father, to recent, Whilſt preparations were making. to | 
ay10ur to. guard the coalts, and to oppoſe France, the 
on, whoſe king of Navarre put Cherbourg into the hands 
the lord. of the Engliſh, as the duke af Bretagne loop! 
nne. He after delivered up Breſt to them. Theſe 


CR - 


1 iniftration of affairs till the parliament | added other. grievances ; the little care taken 
; by. thoſe at the helm to guard the coaſts againit 
the French, notwithſtanding the latge ſums 
that had been raiſed for that purpoſe, the ex- 


tortion of the judges and lawyers, the oppreſ- 


ſion of the nobles, &c, Theſe grievances be- 


ing inflamed by ſeditious ſpirits, and, as ſome 
ſay, by the Monks, who thought themſelves 
aggrieved by the poll-tax, the. people role in 
great numbers, and Wat ſoon found himſelf 
at the head of 100,000 men. With theſe he 
marched directly for London, treeing all the 
priſoners as he went along, This formidable 
mob. proceeded to the utmoſt extravagances z 
they cut off the heads of thoſe lords, gentle- 


and daun. places, together with Calais and Bourdeaux, men, judges and lawyers they could lay hands 


and coy. might have been of great advantage to the 
r-de-Lion, Engliſh, as by means of theſe four towns they | 
ve written might have inveded France four ſeveral ways: 
im, pride, but they made not a proper uſe of this ad- 
vices. [t vantage; and Richard, towards the end of 


« the free. his reign, gave up Breſt and Cherbourg, for a 
e ill quali very inconſiderable ſum. When meaſures 
hisg thre were taken in England to aſſiſt the duke of 
had been Bretagne, the French court, in order to di- 


the firſt u vert the itorm from their own country (ac- 
lonks, and corling to their uſual artifice), encouraged the 


fed exordi- king of Scotland to make a diverſion on his 
orted lam fide, He accordingly broke the truce, and took | 
» methods, 

was abort thumberland drew together a body of troops, 


zubtleſs vu 


L ichard wa Henry Percy ſignalized himſelf with ſuch 
three ions bravery and reſolution, that he gained the 
hat weizhts ſurname of Hotſpur. In the mean time, hoſ- 
11 over the tilities contiziued to be carried on in ſeveral 


of London places, between the French and Englith, with- 


eſpect to in out any general action, or decifive battle. 
o be divided Whil# the nation was involved abroad, and 
eties, mn ttoſe about the king had more regard to their 


„Alwin un 


ow private intereſt than that of the public, 
that om 


a furprizing inſurrection broke out, which 
iretened the whole kingdom with deſtruc- 


of Edward tion, The parliament had impoſed a poll-tax, 
- the Black whereby all perſons above 15 years old were 
Je was ben obliged to pay 12d. a head, the monks and 
t 11 years nuns not excepted. This tax was levied with 
might up great moderation at firſt ; but at length, being 
ie ſucceili00 farmed by divers perſons, who having advanc- 
rom endes. ed ſuch a ſum to the king, were to have what 
y were [is they could raiſe by it, theſe farmers and their 
glys on tif collectors levied the tax, with great rigour, 
ird's death, in order to emich themſelves. One of the 
it any oppe: collectors, having demanded of a tyler at 
expiredocat Deptiord, whoſe name was Walter, from 
n. The king thence called Wat Tyler, 12d. for one of his 
parations to daughters, the father refuſed to pay it, alledg- 
out of 3ll ing that the was under the ave mentioned in 
rhilſt at the the act. The jnſolent collector attempting in 
beginning ol t waj not very madeſt to ſatisfy himſelf of the 
oncer ned a- ruth of this, Wat took up a hammer, and 
irmics were kuocked out his brains. The people took his 
the work part, and promiſed to ſtand by him. Imme- 
| geſcents Ciztely the Populace roſe in Kent, and choſe 


ortmoutly 
\ndered the 
ple blamed 
them the 


ad Mile 


Wu Tyler for their leader 
oon followed b 


duct 


and they were 
y thoſe of Eſſex, under the con- 


and retook it by ſtorm. In this ſiege, his ſon | 


on; and bound themſelves by oath never to 
own for king, any whoſe name ſhould be 


John; which was occaſioned by their hatred . 


to John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, who at 
this time was gone to the borders to negotiate 
a truce with the Scots. Being come to Black- 
Heath, Wat Tyler reviewed his army, and 
continuing his. march towards London, took 
and plundered Southwark. Shortly after, he 
entered London, the city mob opening the 
bridge gates to him, in ſpite of the magiſtrates. 
Here this enraged rabble committed the moſt 


| a > | horrid ravages, burning and r the 
Berwick by ſurprize; but the earl of Nor- houſes of the judges, lords and principal eiti- 


zens. Then they ſeized the Tower, and find- 
ing there the archbiſhop of Canterbury and 
the high · treaſurer, they without any ceremo- 
ny cut off their heads. The king and council 
were exceedingly alarmed at theſe furious pro- 
ceedings, and in great perplexity what courſe 
to take to put a ſtop to them. At laſt it was 
reſolved to offer the rebels a charter confirm 
ing the people's liberties, and a general par- 
don; which thoſe of Eſſex accepting, return- 
ed to their homes. Wat Tyler ſtill continued 
at the head of yo or 40,000 men; and the 
king coming to Smithfield, ſent to defire him 
to come and confer with him, Wat returned 
a haughty anſwer, that he would come when 
ke thought fit. He however ſet forward at 
the head of his troops, and meeting the king 
in Smithfield, they had a conference together, 
both on horſeback, He made ſuch extrava- 
gant demands, that Richard knew not how to 
anſwer him; and now and then he would lift 
up his ſword, as it he threatened: the king. 
This infolencg ſo enraged Walworth, mayor 


truck the rebel on a ſudden ſuch a furious 
blow on the head with his ſword, as inſtantly 
killed him. The rebels ſeeing their leader 
fall, were juſt upon the point of revenging his 
death, when the young king, with a courage 
and preſence of mind that could hardly be ex- 
pected from his years, cried out aloud to them, 
My friends, will you kill your king? What, 
though you have loſt your leader! I will be 
your captain, follow me.“ With that, turn- 
ing his horſe about, he put himſelf at their 
head, and marched to St. George's- Fields. 


of Jack Straw, To the poll-tax were The rebels, imayining be had declared for 
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come thither, they preſently ſaw a great num- 
ber of citizens well armed, whom the mayor 
had raiſed, marching towards them. And 
thinking the whole city was coming out againſt 
them, they immediately threw down their 
arms and the whole multitude was ſoon diſ- 


perſed, withoat the loſs of one life but that 


of Wat Tyler theit leader. There were 


much the ſame kind of inſurrections in Nor. 


folk and Suffolk; but the biſhop of Norwich, 
putting himſelf at the head of ſome troops, 
quickly ſuppreſſed them. Thoſe in Eſſex be- 
gan allo to ſtir again; but the king marched 
againſt them and defeated them. Great num- 
bers were ſlam, and others were taken and ex- 
ecuted ; among whom was Jack Straw, their 
leader. He confeſſed, if they had ſucceeded, 
their ihtention was to kill the king, to extir- 
pate the nobility, and the clergy, except the 
Mendicant Friars, to divide England into ſe- 
veral kingdoms, to make Wat Tyler king of 
Kent, to abolith all the old laws, and make 
new ones. This formidable inſurrection was 
in the year 1381, and did not laſt above a 
month from the beginning to the end. A 
marriage having been concluded between k ing 
Richard and Anne of Luxemburg, ſiſter of the 
emperor Wenceſlaus, ſhe arrived in England, 
and was received with great pomp and magni- 
ficence, ſoon after the troubles were appeaſed. 
The ſame year the king granted a power to the 
biſhops to 1mpriſon heretics; but the houſe of 
commons ſoon got it revoked. , In 1985, the 
Scots, by the aſſiſtance of France, as well as 
the French themſelves, were preparing again 
to invade England. This alarmed the court, 
and made them fo exert themſelves, that in a 
little time, Richard was at the head of a very 
numerous army, ſome eveg ſay, 909,000 men. 
Tho? with this army he might have ſubdued 
Scotland, he made little or nov uſe of it. In- 
ſtead of puſhing the Scots vigorouſly, who 
would not have been able to ſtand before him, 
he employed himſelf in ravaging the country 
about Edinburgh; whilſt chey {lipt by him into 
Cumberland, and committed terrible devaſta- 
tions. And though he might have intercepted 
chem in their return, he omitted ta do it, and 
returned ingloriouſly into England. It muſt 
be owned indecd, that marching with the 


greateſt part of this army firit towards the 


Sou hern parts of this iſland, he, by the in- 
tellipence which the French had of the great 
number of his forces, prevented the invaſion 
from France, which was at the ſame time in- 
tended. Richard's chief favourites now were, 
Nevil, archbiſhop of York, Robert de Vere, 
earl of Oxford, whom he created marquis of 
Dublin, (the firſt who bore the title of mar- 
guis in England) the duke of Freland.; Mi- 
chael de la Pate, ſon to a merchant in London, 
whom he made earl of Suffolk and high- 
chancellor; and judge Trefilian. Theſe, by 
humouring his paſſions, got an abſolute aſcen- 
dant over him. That they might ingroſs him 


to themſelves, they inſpired him with a jea- 


* 


| them, readily followed him. When they were 


ww 


| „ 8 
louſy of his three "uncles, eſpeti 

of Leacafier; — A kale 
to the crown; whilſt theſe could not ah 
indignation ſee perſons of obſcure birth or | 
ferior rank ingroſs all the king's favour ke 
confidence. "Theſe jealouſies and animoſit 
proved fatal to the king himſelf, who alwa 
loved thoſe beſt that flattered him moſt 2 
were for juſtifying whatever was agreeable to 
his inclination, Theſe favourites werg by, 
come ſo odious, that when the king demande 
a ſubſidy from the parliament, on account d 
another French invaſion that was threatened, 
inſtead of anſwering his deſire, they preſented 
an addreſs for the removal of his favourits 
Richard was exceedingly enraged at this pro. 
ceeding and ſaid, That to pleaſe the parliz 
ment he would not turn out the meaneſt ſcul. 
lion in his kitchen.“ A few days after, he 
ſent to the chancellor in an imperious manner 
to renew his demand of the ſupply. But the 
two Houſes united on this occaſion, perem. 
torily refuſed it, unleſs he would firſt remox 
the favourites, Things were even upon the 
point of coming to a rupture, when the ki 
thinking better of the matter, complied, Afr 
which, the duke of Ireland's eſtate was con 
fiſcated by order of parliament, and the chu 
cellor was obliged to reſtore all the grantthe 
king had made him; which done, the pla- 
ment appointed fourteen commillioners to ms 
nage affairs jointly with the king. But f 
fickle and imprudent was Richard, that, x 
ſoon as the parltament broke up, he recalle 
his old miniſters, and careſſed them more tha 
ever, who now made uſe of all their arts u 
be revenged on their enemies. The duke d 
Glouceſter, the youngeſt of the king's uncles 
who had aCted vigorouſly againſt them, vs 


they endeavoured to get poiſoned, but he e. 


caped for that time. The remaining part d 


this reign was nothing but confuſion, and 1 
ſeries of arbitrary meaſures. The miniftn 
formed a deſign to make the king abſoluth 
which Richard was very well pleaſed uit, 
'Twas agreed, that he fſiould raiſe an arm 
to territy the duke of Glouceſter, and the 
other lords his affociates; as the earls d 
Arundel, Warwick, Nottingham, and Derby, 
which laſt was eldeſt ſon to the duke of Lu. 
caſter. Then a parliament was to be calle 
which was to be wholly at the king's devoten 
and none to be returned but ſuch as were { 
down in his liſt.” For this purpoſe, he ſe 
for all the ſheriffs and judges to Nottingham 
and communicated to them his deſign. The 
ſheriffs refuſed to comply; but the judges vere 
not ſo ſcrupulaps as to what was referred t 
them. Being aſked, whether the king might 
not turn out the 14 commiſſioners appointe 
by parliament, and annul what other ache be 
pleaſed, they replied, That the king 7 
above the laws. And oo through * 
flattery, others compelled by wenaces, 

this nen. The Bs then iſſued out com- 
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miſſions for leyying an army z but ſo fe li 
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the chief object of their reſentment; vba 
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was not at all diſpoſed to rule with moderation 
according to the laws, but that he was fully 
reſolved to follow the opinions and max ims of 
his late favourites. His queen being dead, he 
married Iſabella, daughter of Charles VI. of 
France, and made a diſhonourable truce with 
that crown for 28 years. The dukes of Lan- 
caſter and York, ſeeing how matters went, 
quitted the court; and the duke of Glouceſter, 
who had taken the freedom to upbraid the 
king, his nephew,. on ſeveral occaſions, was 
treacherouſly ſeized, hurried over. to Calais, 
and there ſmothered between two featherbeds. 
The earls of Warwick and Arundel were ap- 
prehended and ſent to the Tower. The king 
now took more timely and effectual methods 
to. have a parliament at his devotion; He 
changed all the ſheriffs, and the magiſtrates of 
cities and boroughs, and ſuffered none to con- 
tinue in place, but ſuch as would be ſubſervient 
to his will, A packed parliament being by 
ſuch means obtained, they ſtuck not at ſacrific= 
ing to the king's and his miniſters reſentment, 
the firſt lords in the kingdom. Thomas 
Arundel, archbiſhop: of Canterbury, was ba- 
niſhed, and his eſtate confiſcated : the earl of 
Warwick ſentenced to perpetual exile in the 
Iſle of Man. This parliament, ſo agreeable to 
Richard's mind, was adjourned to Shrewſbury, 
though in thoſe days the parliament uſually 
ſat but one ſeſſion. Here they eſtabliſhed ſuch 
maxims as were deſtructiye to liberty and the 


which Treſilian and other judges had been con- 
demned. Accordingly the judges, who attended 
during the ſeſſion, decided, That when the 
king propoſed any affair in parliament, it was 
high treaſon to go upon any other buſineſs be- 
fore the king's was diſpatched,” Thus this 
ſcandalous parliament, by humouring the kiug 
in every thing, was only haſtening his ruin. 
So many great men being either dead or ba- 
niſhed, and the parliament having given their 
ſanction to his arbitrary power, Richard 
now thought himſelf above all reitraiat, and 
minded nothing but his eaſe and pleaſure ; 
whilſt his miniſters, wholly intent upon their 
own private advantage, let the affairs of the 
nation goto wreck. To ſhew what lengths 
the king and his miniſters went to raiſe money, 
17 counties were condemned of treaſon for 


ſave their eſtates, were forced to give blank 
bonds to be filled up with what ſum the king 
pleaſed ; and every one bound himſelf under 
great penalties, by what wes inſerted in theſe 
bonds, to ſtand by the ſtatutes of the Shrewſ- 
bury parliament. Such tyrannical proceedings 
could not fail of making thenation very uneaſy. 
And in the midſt of the general diſcontent, a 
rebellion happening in Ireland, the infatuated 
king went over in perſon with his troops to 
quell it. He was no ſooner gone, but a con- 
ſpiracy began to be formed in England, to de- 
prive him of his crown. The malecontents, 


| the dike boy: e him, that he was forced to 
bent * 2 he gained by chis Was, 
Vr dy diſcovering bis deſigns, he increaſed 
bed. - Ind more the hatred of the people. The 
fou d 3 Glouceſter and the other lords, alarmed 
Pe. theſe proceedings, and knowing that the 
"ho alway ef aim of the court was their deftruction,. 
. ſolred to take arms; and, as they were in 
om eat credit with the people, ſoon raiſed an 
Or, my of 49,900 men. This threw the. king 
2 | ent perplexity, but he thought the bett 
20 iy was to amuſe them by fair promiſes, 
my 1 kill the duke of Ireland went and raiſed an 
7 preſent WNW in Wales; which. he ſoon did, but be- 
. 8 g met by the earl of Derby, in Oxfordſhire» 
the — as defeated, and forced to fly into Holland. 
ent yr tom thence he went into Louvain, where he 
s after k lied about 3 years after. In his baggage, 
ous 3 dich was taken, was found a letter from the 
Bi 8 ing, order ing him to march with all ſpeed 
Sens. London, and promiſing to live and die 
ra by, ih him. It was alſo diſcovered, that he 
n u * ph geigned to make up matters with France at 
n the king ny rate, in order to have the aſſiſtance of that 
lied. Af ben to reduce his, ſubjects to obedience. 
fe ww al Richard's meaſures being thus defeated, he 
d the chm. pok ſhelter in the Tower, and the lords im- 
e graut be ediztely marched their army to London. 
the parlis hey demanded a conference with the king, 
ners to m- xlich, in the circumſtances he was in, he 
ig. But b Qurit not refuſe. They upbraided him with 
d, that, u he Nottingham plot, and all his other mea- ms 5 E 
he recallel ures to _ _ _ pt 2 e They approved the opinion for 
wſolute, He ſeemed much a ed, an 
* eY ears at this remonſtrance; and it was agreed, 
Phe duke t hat he ſhould meet them the next day at 
ng's uncle Weſtminſter, in order to ſettle with him the 
them, un werment. But they were no ſooner gone 
ont: ubon rom the Tower, than he altered his mind, 
but hee. zul ſent them word he would not meet; them. 
ung part o ereupon they let him know, that if he did 
ſion, and t dot come, they would chuſe another, king, 
de miniſten Frightened at this declaration, he not only 
ng abſolute, game, but conſented to the baniſhment of his 
leaſed with/ Eavourites, As to the judges, they were taken 
ſe an army off the bench, and ſent to the Tower. The 
er, and tht parliament meeting in Feb. 1380, ſeveral per- 
he earls d ſons were impaached of high-treaſon. Some 
and Derby, vere daniſhed, and had their eſtates confiſca- 
uke of Lu. ted, The chief juſtices, Sir Robert Treſilian, 
to be callel ad ſome others, were hanged at Tyburn. Af- 
7's de voti ter this, a general pardon was paſſed for both 
as were ſel parties, the king renewed his coroftion oath, 
oſe, he ſent and all the lords repeated their oaths of allegi- 
Nottingham, ance to him. During theſe tranſactions, the 
fign. Tit duke of Lancaſter was in Spain, endeavouting 
judges wer w poſſeſs himſelf of the crown of Caftile, 
referred t9 Which he claimed in right of his wife, eldeſt 
king might Gughter of Peter the Cruel. At his return, 
s appointed WR fs king inveſted him with the duchy of Gui- 
her acts de ene, not out of any affection for him, but 
king un with 2 view of having him at a diſtance. 
ugh' ſerrile Though matters had been thus made up, the 
aces, fiend BN *nappy temper of the king foon threw all in 
ed out com- confuſion again. Being now come of age, he 
ſo few wet Fs relolved to take the government into his 
* will en hands; when it ſoon. appeared, that he 
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_ ſeveral conſultations, reſolved to call in 
the 
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taking arms under the late duke of Glouceſter, 
notwithſtanding the general pardon, and to 
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RIC 
the duke of Hereford, or Lancaſter, who was 
how in France; and to that end wrote to the 
archbiſhop of Catiterbury, who was alſo there, 
to communicate their deſign to him, promiſing 
to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of t heir power. The 
duke laying hold of this opportunity to try his 
fortune, got a few ſhips of the duke of Bre- 
tagne,'and-embarking with the arch biſhop of 
Canterbury, and a ſmall number of men, ſet 
fail, and hovered ſome time about the coalt of 
England, to ſee if the people would declare for 
him, As ſoon as it was known that he was on 
the coaſf, they began to take arms in ſeveral 
places. Upon this. the duke landed in July, 
1399, near Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, where 
he was preſently joined by the earl of Nor- 
thumberland, and Henry Percy his fon, with 
ſome troops ; and the people flocked to him fo 
from all parts, that in a few days he ſaw him- 
ſelf at the head of 60,000 men. The duke 
of York, whom the king had left-regent, a 
man not much diſpoſed for action, and the reſt 
of the council hereupon left London, and re- 
paired to St. Alban's, which they had no 
ſooner done, but the city declared for the duke. 
Soon after, the earl of Wiltſhire, and the reſt 
of Richard's miniſters, thinking themſelves 
not ſafe where they were, left the duke of 
York, and retired to Briſtol-Caſtle; and the 
duke finding it impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, 
withdrew to his own houſe, The duke of 
Lancaſter firſt marched to London, where the 
citizens received him with the greateſt demon- 
ftrations of joy and affection, as their ſaviour 
and deliverer. He then proceeded directly for 
Briſtol, and laying fiege to the caſtle, where 
the miniſters were retired, became maſter of it 
in, four days; when he cauſed the ear! of 
Wiltſhire, and ſome others of Richard's coun- 
ſellors, to be beheaded, to ſatisfy the multitude, 
who were exceedingly enraged againſt them. 
And ſoon after the duke of York, his uncle, 
came in to him. Whilſt theſe things were 
doing, the contrary winds hindered the king 
for ſome weeks from having any news from 
England. At laſt, when he was informed of 
the duke his couſin's deſcent, inſtead of coming 
over himſelf with his forces, he ſent the earl 
of Saliſbury before him to levy troops; which 
he did in Wales and Cheſhire, to the number 
of 40,000. But having continued in arms for 
ſome time; and the king not appearing, they 
diſperſed, and returned home, Soon after the 
king arrived, and when he found how matters 
ſtood, and that all the nobility and people had 
declared againſt him, he was in the utmoſt 
conſternation, and knew not which way to turn 
himſelf. At laſt he withdrew' privately from 
his army, and went and ſhut himſelf up in 


Conway-Caſtle, in Wales. The duke of Lan- 


caſter being marched to Cheſter, Richard, in 
the extremity he was in, thought it belt to 
throw himſelf upon his enemy's generoſity, and 
even offered to reſign his crown, provided he 
would ſpare his life, and allow him an honou- 
rable penſion ; and. then went and conferred 


RIC 
out both for London, Where Rich; 
ſently conducted to the Tower 12 N 
having cauſed him to call a Parliament, / 
day before it met, he” repaired to the Tom 
with a great many lords, and there Richan 
delivered up the crown and ſcepter, and 6 
an inſtrument, confeſſing himſelf unworth 
and unfit to govern the kingdom any know 
which inſtrument of reſignation was the ney 
day approved of in \parliament; They then 
drew up ſeveral articles of accuſation aging 
him, upon which he was folemnly depoſed, 
much in the ſame manner as Edwaid II. hat 
been. / The throne being thus: vacant, the 
duke of Lancaſter, as had been agreed, roſe up 
and claimed the crown; and it was una 
mouſly reſolved, Sept. 30, 1 399» that he ſhoul 
be proclaimed king of England and Franc, 
and lord of Ireland; which was done accord; 
ingly the fame day. Thus ended the unhayy 
reign of Richard, in its 28d year. He ſeend 
to be a prince of generous inclinations in ki 
younger years, but afterwards being corrupt 
by 22 grew exceſlively full of himſeli; 
moſt profuſely expenſive in pomp, and ſben 
and diverſions ; aſſuming, arbitrary, cruel, al 
inflexible ; which loſing him the affeRion a 
his ſubjects, in the end, by a ſudden and furs 
prizing revolution, loſt him his crown. Ke 
had no iflue by either of his two marrage 
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See HENRY IV. for the account of his den rb 11 
RI'CHARD III. (urnamed Crock- M ** 
duke of Glouceſter) was proclaimed king 1 re ” 
the 2oth of June, 148g, by the name of k Tun 
chard III. and was ſolemnly crowned, t nh 5 
gether with his queen, on the 6th of the fal en 
lewing month. In the mean time, he ap4 F wot 
pointed the lord John Howard earl mara a I 
and created him duke of Norfolk ;. his far 3 ö 0 
Thomas Howard, earl of Surrey, Williat x re | 
Berkley, earl of Nottingham, and the lord on 1 
"Level, one of his chief conſidents, viſcout | 77 
Lovel, on whom he likewiſe conferred tit C leted 15 
office of chamberlain. He alſo releaſed ſroq A . 
confinement, the archbiſhop of York, and 0088] nk 
lord Stanley; and taking doctor Moa. 0 byy 
biſhop of Ely, out of the Tower, commit gecel bv 
him to the cuſtody of the duke of Bucking Bed i 
ham, who ſent him to Brecknock-caſtle il bie | 
Wales. Richard enjoyed the crown, wil nd with l. 
he had obtained by ſuch unjuſt and cruel . womiſec 
thods, but two years and two months; whic red from 8 
whole time was ſpent by him in conta s voti 
methods to ſupport himſelf on the tre e men 
and by his enemies, in-plots and conſpirtc A priſoner 
to pull him down; in which they at lat fe e | 
ceeded, and at the ſame time deprived hin * TW 
both of his crown and life. As he could na one ano! 
think himſelf ſafe whilſt" his two derbe 8 to ſet 1 
the young king, and his brother the duke « - Ki 
York, were yet living, he reſolved nY by all the f 
wicked expedient of diſpatching them * beir fide, | 
the way; which was accordingly dove vil". 4: 
after his coronation. The two innocent he  * thou; 
i =; off overnmer 1 
dren were ſtill in the Tower, the 8 Back- euer 
of which he had given to fir Robert Be Wghter of 


chole © 


with the duke at Flint, From hence they ſet | 


enbury, one of his creatures. He So 
| ; . 


4 


"RES, 
vbſent from London whilſt the helliſh de- 
\ was executed, that he might be the leſs 
wetted ; and fo ſet out with the duke of 
\kingham to viſit ſeveral counties. Being 
me to Glouceſter, he ſent expreſs orders to 
.ckenbury, to put the two young princes to 
m. Brackenbury, more conſcientious than 
hard imagined, humbly defired to be ex- 
ſel Upon which he ſeat him a written 
ler, by fir James Tyrrel, requiring him to 
liver up to the faid Tyrrel, the keys and 
werament of the Tower for one night only. 
rackenbuty obeyed; and Tyrrel brought in 
o ruffians, Miles Foreſt, and John Digh- 
n, whom he had hired to perpetrate the 
urid fact. In the dead of the night, when 
arg be princes were aſleep, they entered the 
ne ny amber, and ruſhing upon them, ſtifled them 
lone aca th in their bed, and then buried them under 
the wake little ſtair-caſe. This Tyrrel confeſſed, 
He eons ho was executed in the next reign, In 1694, 


tions in hi me bones were found there, ſup to be 
ag Corrupte eit, which Charles II. cauſed to be put in 
ry marble urn, and removed to Weſtminſter. 
. 


ddey. From Glouceſter king Richard ſet 
t for the north, to quell ſome diſorders in 
boſe parts ; and coming to York, was crowned 
ere a ſecond time, in the beginning of Sept, 


y, cruel, a 
affectiom of 


den and furs 


Sm. t the ſame time, he created Edward his ſon, 
7 N / ince of Wales, who was then ten years old, 
7 1 ; wing got rid of his nephews, and taken 


eaſures for renewing the foreign alliances, 


med 77 d endeavoured to make thoſe his friends 
wade | hom ke molt ſuſpected, by giving them con- 
Wy 7% 10 erable poſts and employments, particularly 


> ta je office of lord ſteward of the houſhold to 
reer Stanley (who had married Margaret, 
2 a of Richmond, mother of the earl, 
f "Will 1 ho was ſtill in Bretagne). Richard now 
& the lord ought himſelf very ſecure : but at this very 
- me 2 conſpiracy was forming, which, tho” 


3 proved unſucceſsful at firſt, in the end 
«leaſed led bis ruin. The duke of Bucking- 


ork, and one” who had been the chief inſtrument in 
Je Mori lacing Richard on the throne, was at the 
3 of this conſpiraey. He thought himſelf 
of Buckinf Fented by Richard, or, at leaſt, not re- 
caſtle i urded in proportion to the ſervice he had 
oil ne him, lt is ſaid, the king had broke his 
ola ard with him, with regard to ſome lands he 
cha; wid ad promiſed to give him. However, he re- 
u conthinz rt tom court, exceedingly diſguſted, medi- 
. 2 nothing out revenge, and ſoon began to 
confpirac preert meaſures with Morton, biſhop of Ely, 
at laſt ſuc * pritoner in Wales, how to dethrone the 
eprived hin 8 whom he had lately ſet up. After ſe. 
he could nat a cnterevces, and thoroughly underſtand- 
70 nepbem dle another, the ſcheme they fixed upon 
the duke dT” e et Henry earl of Richmond on the 
e. In this project they were ſure of hav- 
3 the friends of the houſe of Lancafter on 
3 de, Henry being the only relic of that 
den hadi worden to engage the Yorkiſts, 
l duscht neceſſary, that Henry ſhould 
* 5 marry the princeſs Elizabeth, eldeſt 

e ot Edward IV. Matters being thus 

eh the tirk ſtep that was taken was, by 


&/g 


\ | a 


TE: 
a, truſty meſſenger, to acquaint the counteſy 
of Richmond with their defign; who came 
heartily into it, and found means privately to 
impart it to the queen dowager, in her ſanc- 
tuary, who readily gave her conſent, that 
Henry ſhould marry her daughter. This done, 
they each of them engaged their moſt faithful 
friends in the 'plot, and theſe drew in others ; 
which indeed was no hard matter, as the 
uſurper was univerſally hated by the- nation. 
The counteſs then ſent two truſty perſons into 


Bretagne, to inform the earl her ſon of what 


was doing in his favour, and to invite him 
over. His condition there ſeemed not very 
promifing for ſuch an undertaking. But upon 
the duke of Bretagne's promiſing to aſſiſt him, 


he ſent word to the counteſs his mother, that 


he ſhould be ready to come over in October. 
Though the conſpirators took all imaginable 
care to conceal themſelves, yet Richard had 
ſome confuſed intimations of a plot; and be- 
ginning to ſuſpect the duke of Buckingham, 
ordered him to court; but he peremptorily re- 
fuſed to come, declared a the king, and 
took up arms, drawing together the forces, he 


and his adherents had privately liſted in Wales, 


and marched towards the weſtern counties, in 
order to join his friends who were ready to 
riſe there, and where the earl of Richmond 
defigned to land. But the duke being ſtopped 
in his paſſage by a dreadful inundation of the 
Severn, which laſted fix days, his whole army 
diſperſed, and he being left with only one ſer- 
vant, went and concealed himſelf in the houſe 
of one Baniſter, to whom both he and his fa. 
ther had been great benefactors. Nevertheleſs, 
upon Richard's publiſhing a proclamation, 
offering a very great reward for apprehending 
him, he was baſely betrayed by Baniſter to the 


high ſheriff of 'Shropſhire, and ſoon after loſt 


his head, About the ſame time the earl of 
Richmond appeared on the coaſt of England, 
and was like to have fallen into the hands of 
his enemies; but he luckIly eſcaped, and ſail- 
ed back to Normandy, and from thence to 
Bretagne, to wait for a more favourable op- 
portunity. In the mean time, Richard pro- 
ceeded with ſeverity againſt the conſpirators, 
putting many of them to death, and gave an 
extraordinary commiſſion to Sir Ralph Aſhton 
for that purpoſe. - Among others, Sir William 
Collingburn, a Wiltſhire gentleman, was hang- 
ed, drawn and quartered, for abetting the earl 
of Richmond's project, and for writing the fol- 
lowing ſatirical rhyme on Richard, and three 
of his favourites : 


The cat, the rat, and Lovel the dog, 
Rule all England under a hog. 


Alluding to Cateſby, Ratcliff, and Lovel, wha 
bore a dog for his arms, as one of Richard's 
ſupporters was a wild boar. But many, to 
eſcape the king's ſeverity, fled into Bretagne, 
to the earl of Richmond; among whom was 


Thomas Grey, marquis of Dorſet, ſon to king - 


Edward's queen. The ftorm being thus in 
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R I C | A 8 * 
of Norfolk, be not ſo bold; 
For Dickon thy maſter is bought and ſold. 


Sir Richard Rateliff was alſo lain; and the 
perfidious Cateſby, being taken priſoner, was 
executed at Leiceſter. Thus fell king Richard, 
aged about 3 years, who,. excepting his un- 
juſtifiable methods to get and keep the crown, 
may be reckoned no bad king. He took care 
to ſuppreſs vice, and promote 47 and vir- 
tue, and had a great regard to the due admi- 
niſtration of juſtice, except where his crown 
was er Lord Verulam ſays, he was 
in military virtue approved, and a goed law- 
maker. He founded the college of Heralds, 
and made them a corporation. He was cer- 
tainly endowed with great parts and abilities, 
which would have made him a truly great man, 
if they had been rightly applied. His bound- 
leſs ambition made him aſpire to the crown, 
and it was for the ſake of that only: that he 
was guilty of all that treachery, diſſimulation 
and cruelty, which juſtly renders his memory 
deteſted. His body was found ftript naked, 
covered with blood and dirt, and in that con- 
dition was thrown croſs a horſe, with the head 
hanging on one fide, and the legs on the other, 
and carried to Leiceſter ; where it was inter- 
red. He was the laſt king of the Plantage- 
net race, who had ſwayed the ſeeptre ever 
fince Henry II. h 

RI'CHES, /. [richefſes, Fr.] money or peſ- 
ſeſſions. A ſplendid or ſumptuous appearance. | 

RI/CHLY, ad, in a ſplendid, wealthy, plen- 
teous, or abundant manner, Truly; uſed in 
an ironical ſenſe. | 

RI'CHMOND, a village in the county of 
Surry, with a royal palace, where the kings 
of England formerly reſided. It has a very 
tine park, with delightful gardens, and is vi- 
ied by a great number out of ᷑urioſity. It is 
12miles W. of London. 

RICHMOND, a town in the N. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays. 
It is ſeated on the river Swale, over which 
there is a ſtone bridge; and is a corporation, 
containing two churches, and handſome houſes, 
many of which are of free-ſtone. The ſtreets 
are handſome, the market-place large, and it 


4 


miles N. N. W. of London. 
_ RIUCHNESS, / the quality of abounding 
n money, polleflions, finery, or fertility. 
Wundance, or perfection of any quality. 
RICK, /. a pile of corn or hay, regularly 
a=gy up in * field, and ſheltered from 
A heap o * 
3 p of corn or hay piled by the ga 
RICKETS, J. [from zaxig, Gr. ] a diſtem- 
per in children, wherein their joints grow 
kaotty, and their limbs uneven, © 
RICKETY, a. diſordere# with the rickets. 
, BUCKMANSWORTH, a town of Hert- 
ordqhire, with a market on Saturdays, It is 
ſeated on the river Colne, 8 miles S. W. of 
"RM 1 / 75 W. N. W. cf London, 
„J. {ridturg, Lat. aping. 
RID, pret. of * un 


RIG 


To RID, v. a. C briddan, Sar. ] to ſet free 


* danger or trauble. To deſtroy. To diſ- 


tch. 

RI'DDANCE, /, deliverance from danger, 
incumberance, trouble, or any thing one is 
glad to be freed from. 
RI'DDEN, participle of Ri DE. 
RIDDLE, Friar J. [redels, Sax. ] a queſ- 
tion or problem expreſſed in obſcure terms, in 


zling or not eaſily ſolved; an enigma. A 
coarſe or open ſieve. 5 | 5 


plain a riddle. To fift by a coarſe ſieve. Neu- 
terly, to ſpeak obſcurely. ' | £ 

To RIDE, v. 4. [pret. rid or rode, part. 
rid or ridden, ridan, Sax. to travel on horſe». 
back, or in a carriage drawn by horſes. Fi- 
guratively, to travel in, or be borne by any 
vehicle. To manage a horſe. To be ſupport- 
ed in motion. Actively to manage infolenchy 
and at will. | 

RI/DER, /, one who is carried on a horſe, 
or in a vehicle. One who manages or breaks 
horfes. An inſerted leaf. | 

RIDGE, /. [brigg. Sax. ] the top of the 
back. The rough or ſharp top of any thing, 
alluding to the vertebræ of the back. Ground 
thrown up by the plough. The top of a houſe. 
riſing to an acute angle. 

To RIDGE, v. a. to form a ridge. f 

RI'DGEL, RI'/DGELIN. /. [ ovis rejicu/a, 
ba a ram half caſtrated. | 

RI'DICULE, y. [ridicalum,Lat. ] wit which 
provokes laughter by repreſenting any perſon 
or thing in a comic odd light. Sy xoNn. Laugh 
ter in ſcorn is the common import of ridicule 
and derifion ; but the former implies contemp- 
tuous merriment; the latter, ſportive inſult. 

To RI'DICULE, v. a. to expoſe to laugh- 
ter by repreſenting as odd and uncooth. | 

RIDI'CULOUS, a. [ridiculus, Lat.] wore 
thy of laughter. Exciting contemptuous mirth, 

RI'DING, J. a diſtrict; a diviſion of 3 
county. | 
RIDO'TTO, F. an entertainment of ſing- 
ing, muſic, &c. An opera. 

RIE, or RYE, /. an eſculent grain, which 
differs from wheat in having a flatter, opake, 
and coarſer grain. | 
_ RIFE, 4. prevailing; abounding; frequent 
generally applied to contagious diſtempers. 

To RI'FLE, [rift] 2, a. | riifelen, Belg, }to 
rob; plunder ; pillage. | 

RI'FLER, /. robber, plunderer, pillager. 

RIFT, /. [from rive] a cleft, breach; an 
opening. | | 

To RIFT, v. a, to cleave or ſplit, Neu- 
terly, to burit open. To belch. 


ling on each fide; a back; a whore, To un 
or play one s rig, is to be merry upon, of ri- 
dicule. s ; 

To RIG, v. a. [from rig. Sax. ] to dreſs; 
to fit with tackling, 

RIGADOO'N, /. Lrigaaon, Fr. ] a gay briſk 


aa . 
3H 2 


order to try a perſon's wit. Any thing puz- 


To RI/DDLE, Cal] v. a. to ſolve or ex- 


1 


RIG, / [tig. Sax. ] the top of a hill fal- 


RIGA'TION, 
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| REG - 
-  RICA'TION, / [rigatio, Lat.] the act of 
. watering. "+14 
RI'GGER, [rig-er] . one that rigs or 


RI/GGING, [rig-ing] J the fails or tack- 
ling of a ſhip. | 


RUGGISH, [rig-{/5]. a. wanton, whor- 
Iſh 


To RI'GGLE, ſrig/] v. a. [properly 
wwriggle] to move backwards and forwards; 
ſhrinking from pain. FE | 

RIGHT, [the gb is mute in this word and 

its following derivatives; as vit, ritevus, ritful, 
&. Ja. [ rigt. Sax. ] proper, ſuitable, or becom- 
ing, oppoſed to wrong True, oppoſed to 
erroneous. Paſſing a right judgment. Honeſt 

-or-juſt, That ſide of a perſon which is oppoſ- 
ed to the, left. Straight, oppoſed to crooked. 
Perpendicular. | 

RIGHT, Inter. well done; uſed as an ex- 
preſſion of approbation. ROE 

RIGHT, ad. in a proper, juſt, or true man- 

In a direct line. Frequently uſed in 
titles, as right honourable, right reverend. 

RIGHT, /. juſtice. Freedom from. error. 


— claim, or that which belongs to a perſon. |courſe. A number of bells. 


Property or intereſt. ' A privilege. The fide 
oppoſite to the left. To rights, implies ſtraight, 


8 N 


ſenſation of cold, Severity of conduct, or wat 
Qnely, 


of condeſcenfion and compliance, 


* or cruelty... Hardneſs. 
| RILL, / [rivzlus; Lat.] a ſmall brock. 
To RILL, v. . to run in ſmall eam, 
RIM, /. | rima, Sax. ] a border ot marzin, 
That which encircles any thing. 
RIME, / [ brim, Sax. boar froſt, A hole 
or chink. | . 
To RIME, v. u. to freeze with Pont 
froſt. ; . 
RIM OSE a. [rimo/us, Lat.] full of cleſu 
or chinks. | | 
RIMO'SITY, /. [ rimoſitas, Lat.] the qua. 
lity of being full of clefts or chinks. 
To RI'MPLE, [ rimp!} v. a, to pucker; to 
contract into corrugations, 
RIND, [rind ] . [rind, Sax,] the bak, 
huſk, or outſide covering of vegetables, 
To RIND, [rind] v. x. to ſtrip off its back, 
huſk, or outſide covering; to decorticate, 
RING, [ ring | /. [ bring, Sax. ] a circle, 4 
circle of gold or other metal worn as an orna. 


ment. A circle of metal to be held by, 4 


circle made by ſtanding round. A circular 
A ſound, 

To RING, v. 4. | pret. and part paſſ. rng 
hringan, Sax. ] to ſtrike bells or other bodies, 


or in a direct line; but after /t, deliverance as to make them ſound, To encircle, To ft 


from error. SY NON. Right is the object of 
Juftice, and that which is due to every one. 
Fuſtice is the conformity of our actions with 
right: it is to render and ſecure to every one 
that which is his due. The former is accord- 
ing to circumſtanres, liable to change; «the 
latter is ever invariable. | 
To RIGHT, v. a. to do juſtice to, or re- 


lieve from wrong. 


RI'GHTEOUS, [rieous} a. | rightwiſe, 
Sax. whence rightwi/e in ancient authors, and 


from thence by corruption righteous] juſt; |. 


honeſt; virtuous ; leading. a life conformable 

to the rules of morality and religion. Equi- 

table. : 4 | 
RI'/GHTEOUSLY, ad. honeftly, virtu- 


puſly. | 

RI'GHTEOUSNESS, /. virtue ; goodneſs. 
Behaviour in general agreeable'to the laws 
of morality and religion. 


RI/'GHTFUL, à. having juſt right of 


claim. Honeſt or juſt. | 
RI'GID, a [rigidus, Lat.] Riff, unpliant, 
or not to be bent. Severe or inflexible, ap- 
plied to conduct. Sharp, cruel, ſtern. 
- * RIGIDITY, F. the ſtate of being Riff, 
Stiffneſs of appearance. Y 
RI/GIDL.Y, ad. in a tiff, ſevere, or in- 
flexible manner. | 
RI'GIDNESS, / ſeverity; inflexibility. 
RVGOL, /. a circle. Uſed by Shakeſpear 
for a diadem. 
RI'GOROUS, 4. ſevere; allowing no 
- ahatement ; ſtern. 
P]I'GOROUSLY, ad. ſeverely; without 
tenderneſs or mitigation. 
RI'GOUR, / [ rigor, Lat. ] cold; ſtiffneſs. 
ia Medicine, a convulſive ſhuddering, with a 


— 


or ſupply with rings. Neuterly, to ſound 
like a bell. To make bells ſound. To ſound 
or tinkle. To be filled with a bruit or report, 
followed by . 

RI'NG-BONE, /. a hard callous ſubſtance 


like a ring. 


kind of pigeon. | | 
RI'NGER, I he who rings. 


of a riotous crowd. 


url. | | | 

RI'NGSTREAKED, [ring ſreeked] «. 

marked with circular ftreaks, . 
RI'NGWOOD, a town of Hampſhire, vith 


able manufactory of worſted knit hoſe, It 1 
284 miles S. W. of Wincheſter, and 91 W. N 
S. of London. | 

. RINGWORM, /. a circular tetter. 

To RINSE, v. a. | rinſer, Fr.) to cleanſe by 
waſhing ; to waſh the ſoap out of cloaths. 
; RI'NSER,. /. one who waſhes or rinſes; a 
waſher. * | 

RI'OT, / Friotte, old Fr.] wild and looſe 

mirth. An, uproar, or ſeditious tumult. In 
Law, is, where three or. more perſons afſen- 
bled together, commit ſome unlawful act, with 
force and violence, to the diflurbance of the 
peace. By Rat. 1. Geo. I. c. 5, if any 2 
to the number of twelve or more, W 7 
and riotouſly aſſembled, continue together 'f 
an hour, after being required by a 2 
the peace, or other magiſtrate, to di Pi. 
they ſhall be deemed guilty af felony, U 


| 


growing in the hollow circle of the little pal- 
tern of a horſe : it ſometimes goes quite round 


RINGLEA/DER, [ringleeder | ſ. the heal 
RI'NGLET, / a ſmall ring or circle. 4 


a market on Wedneſdays. Here is a conſider- 
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To RI'OT 
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RIS 


at benefit of clergy. To run riot, is to act 


any | as" 
haut controul or reſtraint, 

% _—_ RI'OT, v. #. to abandon one's ſelf to 

: eaſure. To feaſt in a luxurious manner. 

a iſe a ſedition or uproar. | 

90 110 ER, f. one who is diſſipated in lux- 


ury; one who excites an uproar. 

RI'OTISE, /. diffoluteneſs; luxury. : 
RI/OTOUS, 4. [ rietteux, Fr.] luxurious. 
| Wanton, Seditious or turbulent, 


riotous. 


To RIP, v. a. [ hrypan, Sax. ] to cut aſun- 
ger with a knife any thing ſewed. To tear in 
pieces. To take away from by laceration. 
Figuratively, to diſcloſe or bring to view any 
thing induſtriouſly concealed, f 

RIPE, a, ſripe, Sax. ] brought to perfection 


* by time and growth; mature. Re ſembling 
bark, ripe fruit. Finiſhed. Brought to the point of 
g taking effect. Qualified by gradual improve- 
le, A ment, 

orna- To RIPE, v. n. to grow fit for uſe by 


time. To be matured. Actively, to make 


reul Wi | 

TM RIPELY, ad. maturely; at the proper 
rung time, : f 
dies l To RI PEN, v. 7. to become perfect gr fit 


for uſe by growth, time, or gradual improve- 
ment. Actively, to make ri 

RI PENESS, /. the ſtate of being full 
grown; fit for uſe, or perfect. 

RIPLEY, a town of the W. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Fridays. It is 
ſeated on the river Nyd, 2g miles W. N. W. 
of York, and 211 N. by W. of London. 
RI'PPER, A. one who rips; one who tears; 
ene who lacerates. 

To RI'PPLE, [rip!] v. u. to fret on the 
alice, as water ſwittly running. 

RI'PPON, a town in the W. riding of Vork- 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It is a 
Jarge well-built corporation, ſends two mem- 
ber; to parliament, and has a church as mag- 
ent as a cathedral, adorned with three lofty 
Ipires, It:is 26 miles N. W. of York, and 
248) N. N. W. of London. 

RIPTOWELL, . a gratuity given to te- 
dent, after they had reaped their lord's corn. 

| RISBOROUGH, [ Riſbor6] a town of 
Buckinghamſhire, with a market on Saturdays. 
It is ſeated on the hills, g7 miles W, N. W. 
bl hr | 

Jo RISE, [rize] v. x. [preter, roſe, part. 
mien, riſan, Sax. ] 1 get Low Ne. 
*get up from a bed, ſeat, or after a fall. To 
Ping or grow up. To be advanced with ref. 
Fett to rark or fortune. To increaſe in value 
dr eſteem, To ſwell. To amend. To come 
o notice, To begin to act. To make an 
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RUOTOUSNESS, J the ſtate of being 


in ſomething blunt. 


r 
implies rather to clime. A 

RISE, Crixe] /. the act of getting up from 
any ſeat or irom the ground. Aſcent, A place 
that aſſiſts a per ſon in an aſcent. ' An emi- 
nence. The firſt appearance of the ſun above 
the horiſon. Increaſe in any reſpect. Begin- 
ning or original. Increaſe of ſound. 

RI'SER, — J. one that riſes, 

RISIBULITY, [rizis//ity] J. the quality 
of laughing. 

RI'SIBLE, [rizib/e] a. [rifibilis, Lat.] hav- 
ing the faculty of laughing. Ridiculous, or 
fit to excite laughter, | , 

RISK, / [ riſque, Fr.] hazard; peril; dan- 


ger; venture. SyYNON. Danger, hazard, 


riſk, venture, all imply chance ot harm; but 


danger relates to the evil that may happen; 


hazard, riſk, and venture, to the good we may 
loſe, with this difference, that hazard ex- 


preſſes fomething near; rift, ſomething at a 
diftance ; venture, ſomething farther off, re- 
lating only to the poſlibility of events. 
To RISK, v. a. to hazard; to venture; to 
endanger. | . 
RI'SKER, , one that riſks. | 
RITE, / [ritus, Lat. ] a ſolemn act of reli- 
gion; an external ceremony. 
RI'TUAL, a. done according to ſome reli- 
gious inſtitution; ſolemnly ceremonious. 
RI'TUAL, / a book containing the rites 
or ceremonies of divine worſhip. 
RI'TUALIST, / a ſtickler for ceremoni 
in worſhip; one ſkilled in the rites. 8 
RI'VAGE,/. [ rivage, Fr.] a bank; a coaſt, 
Rl'VAL, /. {rivalis, Lat.] one who is in 
purſuit of the ſame thing as another. One 
who is a competitor with another for a woman's 


ſaffections. One who endeavours to ſurpaſs an- 


other. Antagoniſt. 

RIVAL, a. making the ſame claim. Pure 
ſuing the ſame object. Emulous. 

To RI'VAL, v. à. to oppoſe or endeavour 
to gain ſomething attempted by another. To 
endeavour to equal or excel; to emulate. Neu- 
terly, to be competitors. 

RIVA'LITY, RI'VALRY, / emulation; 
rivalſhip; competition. LL 

RI'VALSHIP, F. the ſtate of a perſon 
who endeavours to obtain the ſame thing as 
another. : 


To RIVE, v. a. [part. ven. ryft, Sax.] to 


ſplit; to cleave ; to force aſunder by driving 
Neuterly, to be ſplit. 

To RI/VEL, v. a. | gerified, Sax: ] to con- 
tract into wrinkles, or corrugations. 

RI'VEN, participle of Rive. 

RI'VER, /. a current of water which flows 
from its ſource in a channel to the ſea, &c. 

RI'VET, / a pin clenched at both ends. 

To RI/VET, v. a. to faſten by a pin clench= 
ed at both ends. To faſten ſtrongly. 

RI'VULET, /. | rivulus, Lat. I a ſmall river, 
brook, or ſtream of running water. Sy NON. 
Rivulets and brooks are certain ſpecies of 
ffreams which are running waters; with this 
difference, that a rivulet runs between banks ; 


of the Palurerection, To be rouſed, or excited to ac- 
perſons . To riſe up for, is to undertake the de- 
wully oy of a perſon : 10 riſe up againſÞ, is to at- 
zer for 1 To elevate, applied to ſtile or ſentiments. 
tice of obe keriyed after death. Sy non. To change 
ſperſe E Poſture from recumbent to erect, is the true 
o_ ry of the yerb to riſe : whereas, 70 get up, | 


whereas a bree winds its way through the 
: meadowsy 
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much larger ſfream than a brook." We ſay the 


- Robin-Hood. 


ROC 


meadows, or by a hedge fide, A rivulet is a 
rapid fream ; the clear rivulet ; the gurgling 


brook, 

RIXDO'LLAR, /. a filver coin ftruck in 
Germany, valued at 4s. 6d. fterling. 

ROACH, [rech [rutulus, Lat. ] a freſh- 
water fiſh, noted for its ſimplicity. - 

ROAD, Crza] . [ rade, Fr. ] a large path 
travelled by carriages. A place where ſhips 
may anchor. .. Excurſion ; journey. 

To ROAM, [Crom] v. a. [romigare, Ital.] 
to wander to without a ſettled: purpoſe; to 
ramble; to rove. Actively, to range or wan- 
der over. | 


ROA'MER, [ ramer.] /. a rambler; a ro- 
ver; a wanderer. | 

ROAN, Cron] a. [ rower, Fr.] of a bay, ſor- 
re}, or black colour, with gray or white ſpots 
thickly interſperſed, A 

To ROAR, Trzr] UV. A. [raran, Sax, ] to 
make a loud noiſe, applied to that of a lion 
er other wild beaſt; To make a great outcry 
in diſtreſs. To ſound as the wind or fea, To 
make a great noiſe, by | 

ROAR, [rr] /,. the cry of a lion or other 
beaſt. An outcry of diſtreſs. A clamour or 
noiſe of merriment. Any loud noiſe. 

ROA'RY,-[rry] a. [ better rory, from rores, 
Lat. ] dewy. 8 q 

To ROAST, [rf] v. a. [riter, Er. ] to 
dreſs meat on a ſpit which runs round before a 
fire. To dreſs before a fire. To beat any 
thing violently. To rule the roaſt, is to go- 
vern, manage, or preſide. | 

ROB, / [ Arab. ] juice made thick. 

To ROB, v. 4. [rober, old Fr. robbare, 
Ital. ] to take away unlawfully, and by force. 
To be robbed, is to loſe any thing by violence, 
or by ſecret theft; but in the active voice, to 
reb is applied only to the taking any thing a- 


way by open violence; and to Heal, to the tak- 


ing any thing away by ſecret theft. : 
RO'BBER, /. one who deprives another 
unlawfully of his property. : 
RO'BBERY, /. theft committed either by 
force or with privacy. 
 ROBE, /. robbe, Fr.] a gown of ſtate, 
worn by perſons of diſtinction. A gown worn 
by infants. A gown worn by girls before they 
ut on mantuas. 
To ROBE, v. 4. to clothe in a robe. To 
greſs in a proper manner. 
ROBE'/RSMAN, ROBE'RTSMAN, /. in 
the old ſtatutes, a ſort of bold and front rob- 
bers or night-thieves, ſaid to be fo called from 


RO'BIN-REDBREAST, a bird fo named 
from the colour of its breaſt. 
ROBO/REOUS, a. from robur, Lat. j made 
of oak. 


ROG 


65 miles W. 8. W. of York, re C pb [he ie 0 
; RO(GHEALOT, . [reche, Fr. Ie md who = ”_ 
ſort of alum, 2 = 


RO'CHESTER, a city of Kent, with 
markets, on Wedneſdays and Friday, 8 | 
governed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and 19 


over-reaches. 
of means, ro 


common- councilmen, and ſends two member; 2 8 
to parliament. It is a biſhop's ſee, and Mt a RO'GUEE 
cathedral, with three pariſh churches. Stroud knaviſh or ar 
is at the Welt end of this place, and Chatham 10618 
at the Eaſt. It is 30 miles N. W. by W. of iſchievous; 
Canterbury, and 30 S. E. by E. of London. 1 0618 
ROCHE T, J a ſurplice. A fiſh. manner; wan 
O'CHFORD,, a town in Effex, in 2 but. RO'GUIS! 
dred of that name, has a market on Thurſday, lities of a rog 
It is 10 miles S. of Malden, and 394 from 1 ROIST 
Londen. II.] to beha' 
| ROCK, J. Þrece, Sax, ] a vaſt maſs of ſtone, * 
Eiguratively : protection or defence, A di. ROL STE 
taff. ent or bluſtei 
To ROCK, v. a. [ rocquer, Fr.] to ſhake To ROLL, 
or move backwards and forwards. To mow any thing by 


in a cradle, Figuratively, to lull or quizt, 
Neuterly, to move to and fro in a cradle, Ty 
be violently agitated. 

'RO'CKER, /. one who rocks a cradle, 

ROCKET. /. | recherto, Ital.] an artificil 
firework, conſiſting of a cylindrical paper, fille 
with nitre, charcoal, ſulphur, gunpowder, &. 
which being faſtened to a ſtick mounts in the 


ferent parts on 
round upon It 
jn a circle. 

into round ma 
pour in a ſtrea 
or be moved 
parts on any 1 
revolution, 


air, and then burits. In Batany, a plant. a tumultuous 
 RO'CKINGHAM, a town of Northamp- ROLL, /, 
tofiſnire, with a market on Thurſdays, It i five applicati, 
84 miles N. by W. of London. i Any thing x 


RO'CK RUBY, /. a name given by the l. 
pidaries to the garnet, when of a very ſtrogz, 
tho' not deep red, with a fair caſt of the blue, 

RO'CK WORK, F. ſtones fixed in mortay 
to reſemble a rock. 


from rouleau, 
dody, uſed in 
writingy from 
cient method « 
reifer, catal 


RO'CKY, a. full of rocks. Stoney. Hard ſrall loaf. 
or obdurate. RO'LLER 
ROD, /. ['reede, Belg. } a long twig. Any ing on its own 
thing long and ſlender. A ſceptre. An inftny RO'LLIN 
ment uſed in meaſuring. A meaſure contait- upering at ea: 
ing ſiz teen feet and a half, A bundle of twp RO'LLIN 
uſed in cortecting children. Correction. copper- plates 
| RODE, pret. of RIDE. RO'LLYP 


RODOMONTA'DE, / [Fr from a boi which, when 
terous hero in Arioſto, called Rodemonte | 1 Wins. 
empty noiſy bluſter ; brag ; rant. RO'MAG] 

To RODOMONTA'DE, v. u. to brag. buftle, 


ROBU'ST, ROBU'STIOUS, a. [ rehuftues, 
Lat.] ſtrong made. Violent. Requiring 
ſtrength. 2 

ROBU'STNESS, / ſtrength ; vigour, 
ROC AMBOLE, , a kind of wild garlic. 

RO CHDALE, a won in Lancamire, with 


ROE, /. [ra deor, Sax.] a ſpecies of deer, ROMAN. 
The ſemale of a buck. ; or narrative 0 
ROE, /. the eggs or ſpawn of fiſh. men ſpeech, 
ROGA'TION, /. | rogation, Fr.] a litany To RO. 
ſupplication, The Regation-Week| is that 1 ROMAN. 
mediately preceding 1 and * To ROM. 
called from three faſts held on ondaſs , : with modes c 
day, and Wegneſday, named Ragatior ys ROMAN 
from the extraordinary prayers and proc Wild; imprc 
| then made for the fruits of the earth; o. © RO E,: 
preparation for celebrating Holy TR | 759 years be 
ROGUE, [rog]/. {of uncertain etj — formerly Mr. 
a wandering beggar. A vagrant, v3 m ſeat and ig 
A villain or. thief, - Uſed likewiſe © the cities 


ROM 
tea of flight tenderneſs and waggery. 
dr = Rogue, ſharper, thief, are all perſons 
«10 ſteal what does not belong to them ; with 
this difference, that the rogue ſteals in ſecret; 
he pilfers. The Harper ſteals by fineſſe; he 
The hie, ſteals by all manner 


the 


two | oyer- reaches. 

It in of means, robbing by force and violence. 

d 12 To ROGUE, [rog ] v. u. to play the vaga- 

nbers yond ; td wander. To play knaviſh tricks. 

Mts a RO'GUERY, [ragery, the g pron. hard] /. 

troud knaviſ or arch tricks. 3 

tham RO'GUISH, Lg] a. knaviſh, Slightly 

V. of miſchievous ; waggiſh. | Po. 

lon, RO'GUISHLY, [r3gi/h1y] ad. in a knaviſh 
manner; wantonly; like a rogue. 

bs RO'GUISHNESS, [r3gi/hneſs ] /. the qua- 

tay 


lities of a rogue. 3 

1 ROIST, or ROT'STER, v. . [riſter, 
I.] to behave ia a turbulent and bluſtering 
manner. 5 


ROL ST ER, or ROI'STERER, } a turbu- 
ent or bluſtering fellow. 


ſtone, 
A dil. 


ſhake To ROLL, [| the o pron, long] v. a. to move 
) move any thing by a eee ge. application of its dif- 
quiet. ferent parts on the ground. To move any thing 
. To tod upon its axis. To make a thing move 


1 inacircle, To wrap round about. 
e. 


rtifcial pour in a ſtream or waves. Neuterly, to move 
r, led or be moved by a ſucceſſive application of its 
er, le. [parts on any ſurface, To perform a periodical 
in the revolution, To run on wheels. To move in 


int. a tumultuous manner. 


thamp- ROLL, J. the act of moving by a ſucceſ- | proviſions; with a great variety of wines; but 
, It ſire application of its parts on the ground. a price is ſet upon every thing by the magi- 
Any thing rolling. A maſs made round, ſtrates. It is ſeated on the river Tiber, which 
the lis from rouleau, Fr. A round, or eylindrical runs through a part of it, and it is 670 miles 
' ſtroap body, uſed in breaking clods, &c. A publig S. E. of Paris, 450 S. W. of Vignna, 900 8. 
e blue. writingy from rotulus, Lat. alluding to the an- | E. of London, 875 S. by E. of Amſterdam, 
mortary cient method of rolling writings on a ſtick. A 625 S. by W. of Cracow, 750 N. E. of Ma- 
regiter, catalogue, or chronicle. A kind of drid, and 750 N. W. of Conſtantinople. Lon. 
Hat, [all loaf, _ a 12. 45. E. lat. 41. 54. N. 
RO'LLER, / Crouleau, Fr.] any thing turn- | RO'MISH, a. popiſh. - 3 
. Any ing on its own axis. A bandage or fillet. RO'MNEY, a town in Kent, with a mar- 
inſtru RO'LLINGPIN, / a round piete of wood | ket on Thurſdays. It is one of the cinque 
Ontails tapering at each end, uſed in nating paſte... port towns, and is ſeated in marſh of the 
f tuip RO'LLING-PRESS, / a preſs on which | fame name, famous for feeding cattle ; but the 
on. copper. plates are printed. air is unhealthy, It is 71 miles S. from 
. RO'LLYPOOLY, F. a ſort of game, in London. | 0 
a boil which, when a ball runs in a certain place, it ROMP, F. a rude, untaught, awkward, 
he 1 : boiſterous girl, fond of ſport or play. Rough 
RO MAGE, /. [romagio, Ital.] a tumult or or rude play. a 
_ buſtle, | . | To ROMP, v. u. to play in a noiſy, rude, 
1 ROMANCE, /. [romanza, Ital.] a ſtory or wanton manner... 
; or narrative of fictitious adventures. In com- RO/MSEY. See Runs Y. 
1 men ſpeech, a lie. RO'NDEAU, [r6:d;] /. [Fr.] an ancient 
any #2 THRONE NEE, v. . to lie; to forge. kind of poetry conſiſting of thirteen verſes di · 
4 is fo OMA NCER, a liar; a forger of tales. vided into three couplets; at the end of the 
Tut. To ROMANIZ E, v. 4. to latinize; to fill ſecond and third, the beginning of the firſt is 
2 dn 22 of the Roman ſpeech. : repeated in an equivocal ſenſe, VR, 
2 — 10 MA'NTIC, a. reſembling a romance. RO'NDLES, /. [from round] a round maſs. 
m_— 6 improbable ; fanciful, . RO'NION, /. a fat bulky woman. ; 
boy. | E, a famous city of Europe, founded 1 RON T, /. an animal ſtinted in the growth. 
— 15 wok defore the birth of Chriſt, It was ROOD, /. from rod ] a meaſure containing 
— * a Aree times as large as it is at pre- the fourth part of an acre, or 40 perches, poles 
em dad 15 now one of the largeſt and hand- or rods ſquare. A pole or meaſure of 16 feet 
the cues in Europe. It has 28 gates, 269 jan an half, 


To form | 
into round maſſes, by rubbing on a ſurface. To 


Fan: * 
towers, as many churches, fix bridges over the 
Tiber, and about t 50,000 inhabitants. There 
are a great many monuments of the ancients; 
ſuch as baths, obeliſks, amphitheatres, cir- 
ques, columns, maufoleums; aqueducts, foun- 
tains, catacombs, pagan temples, and triumphal 
arches; beſides a prodigious number of fine 
ſtatues. The Pope has three ſuperb ' palaces, 
namely, that of the Vatiean yz a ſummer- houſe 
on Mount Cavallo; and the third is the palace 
of the Lateran, near the church of St. John, 
where they crown the Popes. St. Peter's 
church is the largeſt in all Chriſtendom ; and 
is incruſted within and without with marble. 
It is 840 feet in length, 125 in breadth, 300 
in height, and 2465 in circumference; - 29 
Pope; have died fince its foundation; and it 


has coſt twenty-three millions of crowns, In 


the great ſquare before this church is an obe- 
lik of granite, 80 feet in height without the 
pedeſtal, which is 82 feet high. The library 
of the Vatican is the largeſt and moſt com- 
plete in the world, Rome is divided into four- 
teen wards called Rlone; and the Caſtle of 
St. Angelo is ſufficient to keep the whole city 
in awe. It is built near the rider Tiber, is 
flanked with five baſtions, and defended by 
a great number of cannon. There are a'great 
number of magnificent palaces, the moſt re- 
markable of which are thoſe of Farneſe and 
Borgheſe. Rome is very well ſapplied with 
water by their magnificent aqueducts and 
fountains ; and there is plenty of all ſorts of 
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lleep. 


Os 


| ROOF, /. { hrof, Sax. I the cover or top of aſof beads on which the Romani 


houſe. The vault or inſide arch which covers 
a building. The palate, or upper part of the 
mouth. | 

To ROOF, v. a. to encloſe or cover with a 
roof. To incloſe in a houſe. 

ROOK, / a black bird feeding on carrien, 


and reſembling a crow. A mean man at cheſs, 


from rocco, Ital. Figuratively, a cheat or 
r. . 
To ROOK, v. . to rob; to cheat, 
_ ROO'KERY, / a nurſery for rooks. 
ROOM, /. [rum, Sax. ] ſpace or extent of 
2 Space or place unoccupied. Paſſage or 
ace for paſſing. Space or opportunity free 
oo obſtruction. An apartment in an houſe. 
Place of another; ſtead. Synox. Room is 


a general expreſſion, and implies any divided 


part of a houſe. Chamber is a particular ex- 
preſſion, and means 2 ror zppropriated to 


ROOQ'MAGE, / ſpace ; place. 

4 ROOMINESS, /. quantity of extent ; 

pace. ; 
ROO'MY, a. wide; ſpacious ; capacious. 
ROOST, J. [ 5roft, Sax. ] a pole on which a 


| bird fits to fleep. The act of ſleep; applied 


primarily to fowls, and figuratively to men. 

To ROOST, v. u. [ro/ter, Belg.] to ſleep 
asa bird, To lodge. 8 

ROOT, /. [roed, Belg.] in Botany, that 
part of a plant which reſts in the ground, im- 
bibes the juicesof the earth, and tranſmits them 
to the plant for nutrition. Figuratively, the 
bottom or lower part. A plant whoſe roots 
are eaten. The original, firſt cauſe, or anceſtor. 
An impreſſion, or laſting effect and reſidence, 
In Mathematics, a quantity conſidered as the 
baſisof a higher power. In Grammar, a pri- 
mitive word, from whence others are derived 
or compounded, . 

o ROOT, v. 2. to fix the root, or ſtrike 
far into the earth. To turn up the earth. 
Actively, to fix deep and firm in the earth. 
To impreſs or fix deeply. To pull up by the 
roots; to turn up out of the ground; uſed 
with up. To deſtroy entirely, eradicate, or 
extirpate; to baniſh; uſed with. oz. 

ROO'TED, 4. fixed firmly and deeply in 
the earth, or any other place; radical. 

ROO'TY, a. full of roots. | 

ROPE, / Crap, Sax. ] a cord, ſtring halter. 
A row of things hanging down. A rope of 
«© onions.” ' | 

To ROPE, v. x. to draw out into threads, 
or viſcous filaments. 

RO'PERY, /. | from rope] rogue's tricks. 

RO'PINESS, /. viſcolity ; glutinouſneſs. 

RO'PY, à. viſcous ; glutinous. 

RO'/QUELAURE, [ pron, e] J. | Fr. 
a long cloak uſed by men. 

RORA'TION, /. [from rot, Lat.] a falling 
of dew. - a5 ans 

RO' RID, a, [ roridus, Lat.] dewy. | 

RORT'FEROUS, «@. [Vos and /ero, Lat.] 
producing dew. ' | 
' RO'SARY, ſrizary} /. a bunch or ſtring 


ROT 


cont 


ROTGU" 
sci 2 Lroſeid, | 1 | RO'THBL 

| a. | roſcidus, Lat. a 
bounding with dew. A} Sms. hob 7 
ROSE, [roze] /. [ro/a, Lat.] a flower whoſe "RO/THEI 
petals are placed circularly, and expanded in h rudder and 7: 
eautiful order; of which the ſpecies as uled in faſten! 
many. To ſpeak under the roſe, is to diſcloſe a RO/THEEF 
ſeeret, or reveal any thing which will not be of Yorkſhire, 
diſcovered afterwards. 8 is 4 well-buil 
ROSE, preter. of RISE. 4 W. of Londo 
RO'/SEATE, [ rizeate] a. roſy; full of uit RO'THSA 
Blooming, fragrant, purple, as a roſe. and anciently 
RO SEMARY, [ rozemary] /. [ reſmaringy 50 miles W. 
Lat.] a plant. PO T IW. 
RO/SE-NOBLE, Vize- noble] /. an Fagliſh Northamptonſ 


gold coin, in value anciently ſixteen ſhilling, 


RO'SEWATER, [ rizewater] /. water dil 
tilled from roſes. 


It is ſeated on 
N. E. of Not 


London, 
RO'SET, [razet] .. a red colour for paint. RO TTEN 
ers. FS tively, wantin 
- ROSICRU'STANS, . hermetical philofo RO TT EN 
phers, who call themſelves brothers of the L arioulneſs ; 1 
Roſy croſs, pretend to know all ſciences, aul RO'TTER 


how to make the philoſopher's lone. 
ROSIN, [| rozin] /, See RE SIN, whiclvis 
the moſt proper ſpelling. | 
To RO'SIN, [bein] v. a. torub with rofin, 
RO'SINY, | roziny] a. reſembling rofin. 
ROSS, a town of Herefordſhire, with 1 
market on Thurſdays, It is 115 miles W. by 
N. of London. 


ſome, and ric! 
in Holland, v 
the Netherlan 
great trade, 

in Holland, fe 
ing, trade, a 
Eraſmus was 
in bronze is f 


ROSS, a county of Scotland, bounded on the the river Maet 

N. by Strathnavern ; on the E. by Sutherland and 30 S. S. 
and the German Ocean; on the S. by Inver- . lat. 51. 57 
neſs; and on the W. by the Iriſh Sea. It ROTU'NL 
has many bays, particularly on the weſtem (circular; ſpl 
coaſt, and abounds in woods and paſtures, but ROTUND 
has little corn; however, there are flocks of uium, Lat.) 


ROTU/NI 
qulity of beit 
ROTU'NI 
#1round for 
Inhde, 

To ROVE 
wanddr, ot wa 
determination 


ſneep, cattle, and deer. It ſends one member 
to parliament. ö 
ROSS EL., A. light land. _ 

RO STRATE D, a, Creſtratus, Lat. ] adom- 
ed with beaks of ſhips. 

RO'STRUM, /. [Lat.] the beak of 2 bini 
or ſhip. A ſcaffold or pulpit, whence orators 
anciently harangued. A pipe which come): 


liquor into the receiver in common alembici, ROVER. 
A pair of crooked ſeiſſars uſed in dilating copftant perſo 
wounds. 5 f ROUGE, | 
ROU'SY, [rizy} a. [roſcus, Lat.] reſembling ROUGH, 
a roſe in hloom, beauty, or fragrance. Ra, having 
To ROT, v. . Cretan, Sax. ] to putreſy,0r poſed to ſmoot 


ie taſte, I 
rude, or void 
Hard feature 
Coarſe, Te 
To ROU' 


form in a care 


loſe the coheſion of its parts by fermentation. 

Actively, to corrupt or make putrid. 

- ROT, / a diſtemper among ſheep, by which 

their lungs are waſted, A putrid decay. 
ROTA'TION, /. [ rotatio, Lat.] the aft of 

whirling round; the ſtate of being whirled 


round, A turn or ſucceſſion. TM equalities or 
ROTA'TOR, / ¶ Lat. ] that which gives? n * muß rudi 
circular motion. IF \ dy hs 
ROTE, /. { routine, Fr.] words uttered *} - 5 Ba 
mere. memory without meaning. Memory o 3 
words without underſtanding their meaning 1 GH. 
To ROTE, . a. to fix in the memo * at 


n informing the underſtand 5 eur, 


q 
A 


ROU 


Y NO THBURV, a town of Northumber- 
as whoſe market is diſcontinued. It is 302 
| miles N. by W. of London. 

hoſe RO/THER-NAILS, 7. [corrupted from 
in a rudder and nails], nails with very full heads, 
ae led in fastening the irons of rudders. a 
ole RO/THERAM, a town in the Weſt Riding 
ot be of Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays. It 
* b a well-built place, and is 160 miles N. by 

W. of London. * ( | 
roles, | pO0/THSAY, a borough town of Scotland, 


and anciently a royal ſeat, in the iſle of Bute, 
ring „o miles W. of Edinburgh. 


Northamptonſhire, with a market on Mondays. 


-nelifh | 
. It is ſeated on the fide of a hill, 15 miles N. 


gs. 


et dil. 


London. | ; 
RO/TTEN, a. corrupted or putrid. Figura- 
tively, wanting firmneſs, ſolidity, or honeſty. 
RO'TTENNESS, / fate of being rotten ; 
| arioulneſs 3; putrefaction. 
RO/TTERDAM, a large, ſtrong, hand- 
ſome, and rich town in the United Provinces, 
in Holland, with one of the fineſt harbours in 


paint 


biloſo. 
ol the 
8 and 


hiclvis 


h roſin, 
fin. 
with 1 


W. by 


teu trade, It is the moſt conſiderable place 
in Holland, for largeneſs, beauty of its build- 
gs, trade, and riches, next to Amſterdam. 
Eraſmus was born in this place, and his ſtatue 
in bronze is ſtill to be ſeen. It is ſeited on 
the river Maeſe, 19 miles S. E. of the Hague, 


and 30 8. 8. W. of Amſterdam, Lon. 4. 25. 
E.lat. 51. 57. N. 
ROTU'ND, a. us, Lat.] round; 


circular ; ſpherical, 

ROTUNDIFO'LIOUS, a. | ratundus and 
lun, Lat.] having round leaves. 
ROTU/NDITY, /. [rotunditas, Lat.] the 
qulity of being round. 

ROTU'NDO, /. Crotondo, Ital.] a building 
i mund form, both on the outſide and in the 
lde. 

To ROVE, v. », Lr Fuer, Dan. ] to ramble, 
wander, ot walk about without any particular 
determination. Actively, to wander over. 

ROVER. /. a wanderer, A fickle or in- 
copftant perſon. A robber or pirate. 

ROUGE, [e] /. [rouge, Fr.] red paint. 

ROUGH, { pron. ruff a. [ bruh, hruhge, 
Sn, ] having inequalities on the ſurface, op- 
poſed to ſmooth ; rugged. Auſtere, applied to 
de ate. Harſh, applied to ſound. Severe, 
dude, or void of civility, applied to behaviour. 


| on the 
herland 
7 Inver 
zea, It 
weſtem 
res, but 
flocks of 
member 


Jaun. 
ff a bird 


e Orators 
conve)s 
lembics. 


dilating 
ſembling 


itreſy of 
entation. 


oy which ard featured, Not finiſhed or poliſhed. 
b Loarſe, Tempeſtuous, applied to weather. 

he adt of To ROU'GHCAST, [eaſt] v. a. to 
whirled arm im a Careleſs or inelegant manner, with 


inequalities on its ſurface. To form any thing 
n us firſt rudiments. Bu 
| ROU'GHCAST, [rsfzaff] . arude model. 
kind of plaiſter very uneven in its ſurface, 
uſe mixed with pebbles, &c. 
R0U'GH.DRAUGHT, Aa] ,. a 
x 3 a a thing performed without care or 


h gives ? 


tered dy 
emory of 
N ning. 

nemor!s 


Ur. 


[ 


Obe, . bad beer. 31 


x. . of Northampton, and 79 N. N. W. of 


RO U 
To ROU'GHDRAW, [rif.draw} v. a, to 
trace coarſely. 
To ROU/GHEN, [ruffen] v. a. to ma 
rough. Neuterly, to grow rough. | 
To ROU'GH-HEW, [C- bew] v. a, to 
form in a rude and careleſs manner. 1 
ROU'GHLY, [ r4ffly] ad. with uneven ſur- 
face. Harihly ; rudely. Severely. Auſterely. 
ROU'GHNEESS, Crane] I. inequality ot 
ruggedneſs of ſurface. Auſterity, or aſtrin- 
gency of taſte. Harſhneſs of ſound. Severity, 
or want of civility and elegance of behaviour 
or treatment. Violence of operation, applied 
to medicine. An unpoliſhed or unfiniſhed 


RO TUELL, or RO/WELL., a town of ſtate, Want of 2a "i in dreſs or appear- 


ance, Tempeſtuouſneſs, applied to weather. 
Coarſeneſs of teatures, ; 
ROUGHT, old. pret. of Rx ACH. Reached. 
To ROU GHWORK, [| riffwork} v. a. to 
work coarſely over without the leaſt nicety. 
 ROU/NCEVAL, /. a ſpecies of pea. 
ROUND, 4. | rond, Fr. cylindrical, cireu- 
lar, or ſpherical; orbicular. Smooth, applied 
to the ſound of periods. Not broken, applied 
to numbers. Quick, applied to motion. Plain; 
without reſerve; followed by with, Large; 


the Netherlands, which renders it a place of as, a . round ſum.” 


ROUND, /. a circle, ſphere, orb. A 
rundle, or ſtep of a ladder. The time in 
which a thing paſſes through the hands of a 
company, and comes back to the firſt, A 
revolution. A diſcharge of muſquetry, A 
walk | ts by an officer in ſurveying any 
diſtrict, ö 

ROUND, ad. every way; on all ſides. 
In a circle or revolution, from en rond, or a la 
rande, Fr. in a circular manner. 
direct line, followed by about. ' 
| ROUND, prep, onevery * of. Circu- 
larly about. All over. 

To ROUND, v. 4. to ſurround or encircle. 
To make circular. To raiſe figures to. a re- 
lief. To move about any thing. To make 
ſmooth applied to periods. Neuterly, to grow 
to a circular form. To whiſper. 

ROU'NDABOUT, a. ample or extenſive. 
Indire@ or looſe, - A bad word. 28 

ROU'NDEL, ROU'NDELAY, / eee 
let, Fr. ] a kind of poetry conſiſting of thirteen 
verſes, eight of which are of one kind of rhime, 
and five of another; it is divided into three 


plets in an equivocal ſenſe, if poſſible. 
ROU'NDER, / circumference ; incloſure, 
ROU'NDHEADS, {rowndheds] /. puritans, 
ſo named from their cuſtom of cropping their 
hair round. 
ROU'NDHOUSE, / the conftable's priſon, 


in which diſorderly perſons, found in the ſtreet, 
are confined, * 


proaching to roundneſs. 


ROU'NDLY, ad. in a round form. Openly; 
1 Briſkly. | 


Not na 


couplets, and has the beginning of the raum 
repeated at the end of the ſecond and third cou- 


_ ROU'NDISH, 3. ſomewhat round; ap- 


Completely; in ear- 

net. 

ROU/NDNESS, F. cjreularity ; ſpheri- 
city; 
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| UP 
witys rotundi 
neſs. 


or RISE] to wake from reſt. 


laire. Neuterly, to awake from ſlumber. 
To be excited to thought or action. 


-  ROUSE, {rouze] ,. [raſch, Teut.] a doſe 


of li rather too large, 

ROU'SER, [rovzer} ſ. one who rouſes. 

ROUT, JS. \ rot, Belg.] a clamorous or tu- 
multuous crowd. 
buſtle. Confufion of an army defeated. 

To ROUT, v. 4. to aſſemble in tumultu- 
ous and clamorous crowds, Actively, to defeat, 
or diſperſe by defeating. | 

ROW, fro] /. [retb, Teut. ] a rank or file; 
anumber of things ranged in a line. 

To ROW, [ r3}». u. f 


to drive by oars. | 
 ROW'EL, [eto pron. as in a.. [ rowelle, 


Fr. ] the pointed part of a ſpur which turns en 


OE 1 
ty Smoothneſs. Honeſty ; 
Te ROS, Creux] v. a. [ſee RA I= x, 


o excite to 
thought or action. To drive a beaſt from his 


Figuratively, a clamour or 


rowan, Sax. ] to make 
a veſſel move on the water by oars. Actively, 


having the form of red. 


RU 


hinders a bowl in its coutſe. deu RUDERA 

cauſe of uneaſineſs. i 4 , — 
RU'BBAGE, or RU'BBISH, . Trill RUDERA' 

is now obſolete] ruins of building; 1 Laying of a p: 

of matter uſed in building. A confuſe ones. 

Any thing vile or wotthleſs, | RUDGLE 


RU'BBER, /. one that paſſes one th. 
—_ over the ſurface of — ng A ot 
uſed to rub with. Two games out of 
A whetſtone, A coarſe file. dine 
RU'BBLE-STONE, /. aſtone ſo called fan 
its being rubbed or worn by the water. ” 
RU'BICAN, a. [rubican, Fr.] bay, forrel, 


Let on Tuelda 
kirer Trent, n 
from London 
rough - fare - to 
ndon. 

RUDLAM 
Hintſhire, in N 


or black, with a light grey or white u: miles fror 
flanks, applied to the 5 — of a 1x7 bay " RU'DIME 
RUBT'CUND, a. [ rubicundus, Lat.] its firſt principles 
clining to redneſs ; blood-red, rt inaccurate 
RU'BIED, à. of the colour of a ruby. inning of an. 
RUBI'FIC, a. [ruber and Facio, lat. RUDIME' 
making red. < ciples; isitial 
- RU'BIFORM, /. [ruber and forma, Lat) To RUE, 


regret, or lame 


To RU'BIFY, v. 4. to make red. RUE, /. U 


an axis. A ſeton, or roll of hair, filk, &,| RUBI'GINOUS, 4.  [rubiginoſus, Lat] RUE'FULLT, 
put into a wound to promote a diſcharge, ruſty ; foul. / . RUE/FUL 
To ROW'EL, v. a. to pierce through the] RU'BIOUS, a. [rubens, Lat.] ruddy; rel, fulne!s, 
ſkin, and keep a wound open by a rowel. Not uſed. 5 RUE'LLE 
ROW ELL, ſee RuruwzELI. RU'BRIC, /. [rubrica, Lat.] ditectiom at a private he 
RO'WEN, J. a field kept up till after Mi- in the common prayer and law books, fo RUFF, /. 


chaelmas, that the corn left on the ground may 
ſprout into green. f 
RO WER, [r3er ] /. one that rows. 


RO/XBURGH, a {ſhire in the ſouth of 
Scotland, which ſends one member to parli- 


ament. 


ROYAL, 4. [reyal, Fr.] kingly; regal; 


belonging to, or becoming, a king. Figura- 


tively, noble, illuſtrious. 


: ROY/ALIST, 7. [ royalifte, Fr.] an adhe- 


rent to a king. 
. To ROY/ALIZE, v. a. to make royal. 


ROY'ALLY, ad. in a kingly manner; re- 


yz as becomes a king. 


RO ALT, /. f royalts, Fr.] kingſhip; the 


character, office, ſtate, or enſigns of a king. 


To ROYNE, v. a. | rogner, Fr.] to gnaw; 


to bite. 


ROY'NISH, 4. [rognenx, Fr.] paltry, 


ſcurvy, mean. Obſolete. 


ROY'STON, a town of Hertforeſhire, with 
It is a large place 
full of inns, and the market very conſiderable 
for corn. It is 20 miles S. by E. of Hun- 


a market on Wedneſdays. 


tingdon, and 37 N. of London. 
To RUB, v. a. 
ſmeoth any thing 


ſur face. 
of that which touches behind: 


by colliſion. To remove by friction. 
to excite or awaken. 


ties. 


RUB, /. an hindrance or obſtruction. The 
act of rubbing. © Inequality of ground, which 


termed, becauſe originally written and printed 
with red ink. | 


ſmeared with red. 


— Brit.] to clean or 
y paſſiiſg ſomething upon 
it. To touch ſo as to wear off ſome of the 
Te touch ſo as to leave ſomething 
To move one 
| body upon another; Figuratively, to hinder 
Uſed” 
with down, to clean or curry. Uſed with 2p, 
Neuterly, to fret, or 


wear by friction. To get thtough difficul- 


e. 


gathered and 
Aſmall river 
nels of its ſea 

RU'FFIAN 
murders for! 
robber, or doi 


RU BRIC, a. red. | 
RU/BRICATED, 4. [from rabrica, Lat.] 


RU'BY, / [from ruber, Lat.] a precious 


ſtone of a red colour, next in hardneſs to the RU'FFIA! 
diamond. Redneſs. Any thing red. Arc To RU'FF 
pimple; Fronts mults ; to ac 

RU/BY, a. of a red colour. To RU'FFL 


 RUCTA'TION, / [from ructo, Lat.] a 
belching arifing from wind and indigeſtion. 
To RV, v. a. | ruts, Sax. ] to make red, 
RU'DDER, /. [ roeder, Belg. ] an inſtra- 
ment at the tern of a veſſel by which it 


Iu contract in 
Uſcompoſe, : 
prize, To thr 
tra? into pla 
boiſterous. 


courſe is governed. Figuratively, any thing RU TFLBE 
that guides or governs, ED linen worn a 
RU'DDINESS, /. the quality of approicts kr. platted fi 
ing to redneſs. nanent at t! 
RU/DDLE, Crudul, Iſland. JJ, red earth, man's gown 
RU'DDOCK, /. [rubecula, Lat.] a kind applied to the 
of bird. RUG, 75 
RU/ DDV. 4. Crulu, Sax. ] pale red; j. wollen cloth 
proaching to red. Of a fleſh blooming colour. for mean bed 
| RUDE, a. [rudis, Lat.] rough, coarſe, bru- RUGBY, 
tal ; or uncivil, tumultuous behaviour. Boift- market on 8 
rous, violent, turbulent. Harſh. Untaughty and four alm 
ignorant. Unpoliſhed. Rugged, vr ſhapeleſt. * and { 
Artleſs, inelegant, > Performed merely will = U'GGE 
ſtrength, f ul of uneye 
RU'DELY, ad. in a coarſe, brutal, we- ce; rough 
lent, rough, boiſterous, 'or unſkilful manner: ntl, app 
RU /DEN ESS, /. want of civility, elegance 8 applie 
or inſtruction. Violence. Stormineſs, or riß: Pplicd to | 
 RUDE'NTURE, /. { radentures Fr. Jin Ate 10 * 
chitecture, the figure of a rope or 1 1 0 W GE 
with the flutings of columns are ual RUG 7 


RU'DERARY: 


RUG 


A rybbilÞ. 
RUDE 


T lying of a pavement with pebbles or little 
ak off LEY, in Staffordſhire, with a mar- 
N ö 4 p ages ſeated on the S. ſide of the 
1 rer Trent, near Cannock wood, on the road 
4 leon London to Cheſter, and is a good tho- 
* yough-fare-town. It is 126 miles N. W. of 
2 1 LAM or RU DLAND, a village in 
reel Flintſhire, in N. Wales, near St. Aſaph. It is 
7 ur miles from London. 
| RUDIMENT, /. {rudimentur, Lat.] the 
11 firſt principles of a ſcience, or education. The, 
* ait accurate and unpoliſhed draug ht or be- 
inning of any thing. i 1355 
ia RUDIMENTAL, a. relating to firſt prin- 
s ciples; initial. 
la; To RUE, v. a. [reowfian, Sax · ] to grieve, 
; regret, or lament. 
RUE, J {ruta, Lat.] an herb. 
Lat.) RUE'FULLY, ad. mournfully ; ſorrowfully. 
| RUE/FULNESS, /. ſorrowfulneſs; mourn- 
: ine(s, 
oh | RUE'LLE, J. [ Fr. ] acircle; an aſſembly 
ecti at a private houſe. 
_ RUFF, / [ſee RUFFLE] a linen ornament 


dels of its ſcales. 


murders for hire. | 
robber, or doiſterous and miſchievous fellow. 


mults ; to act the ruffian. 


Iv contract into wrinkles, or make rough. To 
Hon. eſeompoſe, applied to the temper. To ſur. 
ke red, pre. To throw together in diſorder. To con- 
1 iniftru- tral into plaits. Neuterly, to grow rough or 
hich in boiſterous. To flutter. To jar, Obſolete. 
ny thing RUFFLE, CH] /. plaited or gathered 


pproxchs 


| earth, 
C kind 


man's gown. 
applied to the mind. 


red; 1: woollen cloth. A coarſe nappy coverlet uſed 

g colout. for mean beds. A rough woolly dog. 

arſe, bru⸗ RUGBY, a town of Warwickſhire, with a 

7. Boiſte⸗ market on Saturdays. It has a free · ſchool, 

Jntaughty and four alms-hquſes; 11 miles S. E. of Co- 

ſhapelels. ventry, and Bg N. N. W. of London. 

rely with RU'GGED, [ rug-ed) a. [ruggot, Swed. ] 

full of unevenneſs or inequalities on the ſur- 

atal, wo- lice; rough, Without order, Savage or 

manner. "utai, applied to temper. Stormy or boiſte- 

elegance, vs, applied to weather. Rough or harſh, 

or rigour« applied to ſound, Surly, applied to aſpect. 

r.] in At- ou or ſhagg 3 

F, where  RU'GGEDNESS, [1:ig-edreſs] . the qua- 
y filled Joe rough, | 
N/a th. 

Nur, 1 /. a nappy cloth. 


RUDERARY, a. [ rudera, Lat.] belonging| 
RATION, / in Architecture, the 


gathered and formerly worn round the neck. 
A mail river fiſh, ſo called from the rough- 


RU'FFIAN, / { rufftanz, Ital.] a perſon who 
A murderer, cut-throat, 


RU'FFIAN, a. brutal; ſavagely boiſterous, 
To RU/FFIAN, v. #, to rage, or raiſe tu- 


To RUFFLE, [ruff] v. a. [ruyffelen, Belg.) 


linen worn as an ornament on the wriſtband, 
ke. platted filk, or other ſtuff worn as an or- 
danent at the bottom of the ſleeve of a wo- 
A diſturbance or commotion, 


RUG, / [ rugget, Swed. ] a coarſe nappy 


RUM > 
- RU'GINE; / Cragine, Fr. I a ſurgeon's raſp. 
RU'GLAND;, or RUTHE'RGLIN, a town 
of Scotland, in the county of Clydeſdale, 3 
miles S. E. of Glaſgow. 


RUGO'SE, 4. [rugoſus, Lat.] full of 
wrinkles. 45 
RUN. /. Craina, Lat. ] the fall or deſtrue- 
tion of cities or houſes. The remains of a build= | 
ing that is demoliſhed. Loſs of happineſs or 
fortune; deſtruction. Miſchief, or bane. 

To RU/IN, v. a. Cruiner Fr. Ito demoliſh. 
ſubvert, deſtroy. To deprive of happineſs or 
fortune. To impoveriſh. Neuterly, to fall 
down; to run to a ſtate of decay and deſtrue- 
tion. To be impoveriſhed, | ' 

To RU/INATE, v. a. to deſtroy, demoliſh, 
or involve in poverty and miſery, | 

RUINA”FION, / ſubverſion, or deſtrue- 
tion. Ruination of totuns. “ Camb. 
RU'INOUS, à. | ruinoſus, Lat.] fallen to 
irreparable decay; pernicious, deſtructive. 

RU'INOUSLY, ad. in a ruinous manner : 
miſchievouſly-; deſtructive ly. 

RULE, * [regula, Lat. ] government, em- 

pire, ſway or ſupreme command. An inſtru- 
ment by which the thoughts er actions are 
directed. Propriety or regularity of behaviour. 
SYNON. Rule, reſpects properly, thoſe things 
that ought to be done; order, the manner in 
which they fhould be done. We ſubmit to 
rule; we conform to order, 
To RULE, v. a. to controul, to govern 
with power and authority, To manage. To 
ſettle as by rule, Neuterly, to exereiſe power 
or authority in governing. 

RU'LER, / a governor, or one who has 
ſupreme authority or command, An inſtru- 
ment uſed in drawing lines. IR 
RUM, J. a kind of ſpirits diſtilled from 
ſugar. A cant name for a parſon, . _. 

To RU'MBLE, {rwmb/] v. u. [ rommeler, 
Belg. ] to make a hoarſe, low, continued noiſe. 
RU'MBLER, /. the perſon or thing that 
rumbles. | 5 5 
RU'MFORD, a town in Eſſex, with two 
markets, on Tueſdays and Wedneſdays, It 
is a large thorough-ſare place, with ſeveral 
good inns, and is noted for its hog-market on 
Tueſdays, and its corn-market on Wedneſ- 
days. It is 114 miles W. S. W. of Chelms- 

ford, and 114 E. N. E. of London. 
RU/MINANT, a. [ ruminans, Lat.] having 
the property of chewing the cud. 

To RU'MINATE, v. . [ruming, Lat.] to 
chew the cud. To muſe, or meditate, to think 
on again and again. Actively, to chew over 
again. To meditate on over and over again. 

RUMINA'/TION, /. | rxminatio, Lat. ] the 
property or act of chewing the cud. Figura- 
tively, medication, reflection. 

To RU'MMAGE, v. a. to ſearch, orphun= 
der; to evacuate. Neuterly, to ſearch places. 

RU'MMER, /. [roemer, Belg. ] a large 
drinking cup or glaſs with a broad mouth. 

RU'MNEY, New, a ſmall borough in 
Kent, which ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is governed by a mayor and 12 


jurats. 
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have a general tendency. Uſed with after, to 


RUN 
Jurats. It conſiſts of only one ſtreet, which 
is broad, and paved with ſtones, and contains 
about 100 houſes. See Ro N EY. 
RUMOUR,. / [ rumor, Lat. I fly ing report, 
not well eſtabliſhed * bruit ; fame. 

To RUMOUR, v. a. to ſpread a report. 
' RU/MOURER, F. reporter; ſpreader of 
News, , | 
RUM, /. [rumpf, Teut. I the end of the 
back - bone; the buttocks; tail piece of a bird. 

To RU'MPLE, Lp] v. a. | rompelen, 
Belg. ] to wrinkle or diſorder. 
-RU/MPLE, | rump! ] . ¶brympelle, Sax. ] a 
ucker, or plait made by negligence or care- 
Flneſs 
RU/MSE L, a town in Hampſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is governed by a 
mayor, 6 aldermen, 12 burgeſſes, a town clerk, 
recorder, and two ſerjeants at mace, Here is 
a large manufactory of ſhailoon. It js 8 miles 
N. N. W. of Southampton, and 74 W. by S. 
of London. 3 
To RUN, v. 2. Lyrnan, Sax. | to move the 
legs as ſwift as poſſible. Followed by about, to 
uſe the legs in motion; to move in a hurry. 
To =p with a quick motion. To take a 
courſe, applied to ſhips. To contend in a race. 

To run away, to make an eſcape, or leave un- 

expectedly. To ſtream or flow; applied to li- 

quors. To be liquid, or melt. To paſs. To 

go away or vaniſh. To move in any direction. 

To be buſied upon, applied to the mind, and 

uſed with on, or zpon. Uſed with over, to be 


exuberant, or to be mentioned curſorily, | 


To diſcharge matter, applied to wounds. To 


ſearch, to go out of the way for. Followed 
by in witb, to cloſe or comply, to agree. To 
rum over, to be fo much as to flow over; to be 
fo full as to be overflown. Actively, to melt 
or caſt ; applied to metals. Applied to fortune; 
to hazard, riſk, or venture. To run down, to 
chaſe till weary. Figuratively, to cruſh or 
overbear. To run through, to ſtab. or pierce 
with a weapon, ſo that the point appear on the 
contrary fide ; to paſs through. 
RUN, /. the act of running. Courſe, mo- 
tion, or direction. Flow or cadence, applied 
to verſe. Uncontrouled courſe or humour. 
Long reception; continued ſucceſs. Ar the 
long run, ſignifies the end, or at laſt, 
_RU/NAGATE, . | corrupted from renegat, 
Fr.] an apoſtate; a deſerter, fugitive, rebel, 
renegado. 
RU'NAWAY, /. otte who flies from dan- 
r; a fugitive. 
RU'NDLE, J. a round, or ſtep of a ladder. | 
Something put round an axis; a peritochium. 
 RU'NDLET. / [perhaps from runlet, or 
roundlet | a (mall barrel. 
| RU'NNEL, , a rivulet; a ſmall brook. 
RU'NNER, / one that runs. A racer. 
A meſſenger, One employed by a banker or 
newſmonger to colle& money or news abroad. 
A ſhooting ſprig · One of the ſtones of à mill. 
A bird. 8 


* 


— 


„ „ 
made by ſteeping the ſtomach of 2'6alf in lag 
water, and uſed in curdling milk, way 
pour” rere ſpelt rennet. 5 

ON, . a paltry ſcurvy w 

RUNT, /. [runt, inthe Teuwnic 8 
ſignifies a bull or cow, and is uſed by us incou 
tempt for ſmall cattle; as keyfei, the Well 
term for a horſe, is uſed for a worthleſs horſe 
any animal ſmall below the natural growth of 
its kind. | 

RUPEE' /. an Indian coin, value 23. J. 

RU'PTION, /. Cruptus, Lat.] a breach, 

RUPTURE, V. from ruptus, Lat.] the a0 
of breaking ; the ſtate of a thing burlting, A 
breach of peace, or act of hoſtility; An ery 
tion of the gut; hernia. . 5 

To RU PTURE, v. 2. to break; to burt: 
to ſuffer diſruption. 
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RU RAL, a. ruralit, Lat. belongi ! ” 
exiſting in, or — the —— *. 1 
- RURA LITY, RU/RALN ESS, #, the qua. merchandizes 
lity of being rural. | alc, tallow, h 
RURICOLIST, /:[;wricola, Lat.] an i. d mod al 
kabitant of the country. 1 Indie, Perſia, 
RURI'GENOUS, a, [rara and gige, Lat. ] Nunttes. T 
born in the country. | buſt, well ſhap 
= RUSE, Lage / [Fr.] cunning; artifice; Fons: they ar 
little ſtratagem; trick; fraud; deceit. ready, The 
RUSH, 7. Irie, Sax, ] a plant growing in ant, brutiſh [ 
marſhy grounds, Any thing proverbially e making ar 
worthleſs. 1 0 legant improv 
To*RUSH, . 4. ¶ hreoſan, Sax.] to move biicion is tha 
violently and rapidly, ended former 
RUSH, . a violent courſe or motion. efded at Con! 


RU'SHLIGHT, Craſblit] /. a candle made 
of a ruſh; ſtripped of its bark for a wick, and 
dipped in tallow. | 
RU/SHY, a. abounding with ruſhes ; made 
of ruſhes. 

RUSK, / [ ri/c, Sax. ] hard or rough breal 
made for ſtore, ; ' 
RU'SMA, / a brown and light iron ſub- 
ſtance mixt with half as much quick lime 
ſteeped in water, to take off hair. : 
RU/SSET, 4. {roufſet, Fr.] of a reddit 
brown. Uſed by Sir Iſaac Newton for grey. 
Coarſe, ruſtic, or homeſpun. 

RU'SSET, /. coarſe, or country dreſs. 
RU'SSET, or RU'SSETTING, / a name 
given to ſeveral ſpecies of pears or apples, on 
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RUST, . 


account of their colour. Ping to moil 
RU'SSIA, [ R#ſhia] the empire of, is a lage Neal. 157; 
country, partly in Afia, and partly in Europe, bred by corru 


bounded on the N. by the Frozen Sea; on the 
S. by Great Tartary, the Caſpian Sea, and 
Perſia ; on the E. by the Sea of Japan, and on 
the W. by Poland and Sweden. This en- 
pire taken all together, that is, with the con- 
queſts lately made in Aſia, may be likened to 
a ſquare, whoſe ſides are 20209 miles each. 
The ſeas of Ruſſia are the Baltic, the White 
Sea, the Frozen Ocean, the Black Sea near 
the Frontiers of Turkey, and the Caſpian n. 
There are alſo five large rivers, namely, lle 
Nieper, or Boriſthenes, which runs between 
Lithuania and Poland; the Wolga, which Tuns 
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Lo RU ST. 


RU NNE T, J. [gerumen, Sax. ] a 1. 


through che middle of the country; and f, 
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ge Caſpian Sea; the Don, which after 
E. 3 runs into little Tartary, and 
£11; into the ſea of A ſoph; the Dune, which 


ag northward falls into the White Sea; 
ny . 05 which running N. falls into the 
con- Frozen Ocean. It may eafily be conceived 
Welſh at a country of ſuch vaſt extent mult lie in 
orſe] different climates, and that the ſoil muſt be 
m& of dery different. The moſt fertile part is near 
the frontiers of Poland; inſomuch that the in- 
ol. WW bitants are able to ſupply their neighbours 
ch. with corn; the N. part is not only more cold, 
he ad t more marſhy, and over- run with foreſts, 
8. A :-habited chiefly by wild beaſts. Beſides do- 
emp- meſtic animals, there are wild beeves, rein 
| | Beer, martens, white and black foxes, weaſels, 
burſt; mines, and ſables, whofe ſkins make the 
; del furs in the world. In Ruſſia there are 
ing ty eo large quantities of cotton and filk, with 
which they make all ſorts of ſtuffs ; the other 
Ie qua. merchandizes are, ſkins, furs, Ruſſia-leather, 
| bic, tallow, hemp, Rufſia-cloth, honey, wax, 
an in. aa almoſt all the merchandizes of China, 
Indie, Perſia, Turkey, and ſome European 
„Lat.! uies. The inhabitants in general are ro- 
Nad, well ſhaped, and of pretty good complec- 
titice; :0ns; they are great eaters, and very fond of 
randy, They were formerly the molt igno- 
ving In rant, brutiſh people in the world; but they 
rdialy remaking a rapid progreſs in every ſocial and 
legant improvement and refinement. Their 
o move religion is that of the Greeks, and they de- 
ended formerly on the Greek patriarch, who 
eded at Conſtantinople. The church: is go- 
e made derned by a patriarchy and under him there are 
;k, and pur metropolitans, and eight archbiſhops. The 
Emperor or empreſs is an abſolute and deſpotic 
; made ce, and all the ſubjects are reckoned ſlaves. 
Ide ordinary revenue of this vaſt empire is 
h bread No, oo of rubles, which is partly drawn 
ſtom contributions, partly from duties on 
on ſubs merchandizes, and partly from farms. The 
k lime Worders of knighthood are, that of St. Andrew, 
; F.. Catharine, and St. Alexander Newſki, 
reddif ich are all of late inſtitution. The puniſh- 
r grej. went of their criminals is very barbarous, 
Dor have they always the privilege of a fair 
ls, al, for they extort confeſſions by racks and 
a name tortures, 
0 RUST, J Tft, Sax. ] the red ſcales of iron 
bias to moiſture, The calx or flour of any 
a large Wnt: Loſs of power by inactivity. Matter 
Zurope, bred by corruption, 
mw To RUST, v. u. to have its ſurface cor- 
2; weed or tarniſhed, To degenerate or grow 
e 3 2 Actively, to make ruſty. 
je con- „ [Yuflicus, Lat.] rural: coun- 


or unpolite, 8 S 
- po avage 


Artleſs; 
Plain or unadorned, 


_ RUSTIC, / a clown or unpoliſhed coun- 
White mem. In Architecture, a kind of building 
2 near nigen of nature, particularly, when the 
in _ des 11 the face of a building are hatched or 
yy ro pcked with the point of a hammer. 
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reſide in the country. Actively, to baniſh'in« 
to the count xp. Nan | 

RUSTI/CITY, /. [ rufticitas, Lat. ] the qua- 
lities of one who lives in the country. Broad- 
neſs of pronunciation; rudeneſs. of manners. 
Rural appearance, Simplicity. 2 

RU'STINESS, /. the quality or ſtate of 
being ruſty. 

To RU'/STLE, L,] v. n. \ hriftlan, Sax. 
to make a noiſe like that of filk, when bruſh- 
ing againſt any thing; like that of trees when 
blown by the wind, or that of-a hedge when 
pierced by a beaſt. 88 

RU STV, a. covered with ruſt. Impaired 
by inactivity. rk 

To RUT, v. . Lruit, Fr. ] to have a deſire 
of coming together, applied 10 deer. be 

RUT, /. [fee the verb] the copulation of 
deer. A hole worn by the track of a wheel. 

RU'”THIN, or RU'THYN, a town of Den- 
bighſhire, with a market on Mondays, It is 
15 miles S. W. of Holywell, and 2064 N. W. 
ot London. £ * 

RU/TLANDSHIRE, a county of England, 
and the leaſt of them all, 15 miles in length, 
and 11 in breadth, It is bounded on the W. 
by Leiceſterſhire; on the N. by Notting« 
hamihire and Lincolnſhire; and on the E. 
and S. E. by Lincolnſhire and Northampton- 
ſhire. It contains 48 pariſhes, and 2 market 
towns, and ſends only two members to parlia- 
ment, which are for the county. The air is 
very good, and the ſoil rich, producing excel- 
lent corn, and feeding a great number of cattle 
and ſheep, The principal rivers are the Wel- 
land and the Guaſh, in which are plenty of 
nſh, The ſhire town is Okeham, N 

RUTH, {ra44] /. [from rue] mercy; pity; 
tenderneſs ; ſorrow for the miſery of another, 

'RU'THFUL, a. rueful ; woeful ; ſorrowful. 

RU'THFULLY, ad. woefully ; ſadly. 
Sorrowlſully. | | 

RU'THLESS, à. cruel; pitileſs; barbarous. 

RU/TTISH, a. wanton or lecherous. 

RYE, /. [ yge, Sax. ] a coarſe kind of bread 
corn. A diſeaſe in hawks, a , 

RYE, a town in Suſſex, with two markets, 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, It is one of the 
cinque ports, and is governed by a mayor and 
jurats, and ſends two members to parliament. 
It is 34 miles S. E. by S. of Tunbridge, and 
63 on the ſame point from London. 

RYE'GATE, a town in Surry, with a 
market on Tueſdays, It ſends two members to 
parliament. It is 21 miles S. W, of London. 
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Is the eighteenth letter, and fourteenth 

conſonant of our alphabet. In the be- 

ginning of a word, s has invariably its 
natural and genuine ſound; in the middle of 
it, it is ſometimes uttered with a ſtronger ap- 
pulſe of the tongue to the palate, like z ; as, 


A 
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. Tv RUSTIC ATE, v. Lruſticor, Lat. ] * 


roſe, proſe, roſy, eafier, miſer, ugſel, reſidents 
| 5 41 
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SAF 


To SA DDE N, 
*owful, melancholy, 
Jo make coheſive, 2 


kanten, 
5. T6 


or gloomy. To darken. 
plied to lands. 


y waſtes t on a horſe's bagk for a perſon to. fit on. 
PD SA'DDLE, . ſad!} v. a. to cover with, 
] vas or put on a ſaddle, Figuratively, to load or 
"ny 1 en 
mM it in us DDLE .BACKED, a. hunch backed; 


applied to men. Having the back low, and 
the head and neck raiſed, applied to a horſe. 

SA/DDLER, / one that makes ſaddles, 
SA/DLDUCEES, an heretical ſet among the 
eus, oppoſite both in principles and every 
thing elſe to the Phariſees. They were ſo 


* 
f which 
worn in 
ll, 
Illages 4 
of milk; 
founder of their ſe,-or, according to others, 


Lin] ᷣtbom S rt, a word fignifying Juſtice. They 
6 2 ſerong held the moſt impious tenets in religion. 
ons They denied the reſurrection of the dead, and 
ven unn eren, like the Epicureans, a future ſtate; af- 
_ 10 firming, as the others did, that the human 


foul periſhed with the body. They utterly 
denied the exiſtence of angels, and of all ſpirits 
except of God. This dangerous and wicked 
hereſy, as many learned men think, was oc- 
cafoned by their wilfully miſtaking the doc- 
trine of their maſter Sochzus, who uſed to 
preſs upon his diſciples the diſintereſted love of 
virtue, iniltzd, that men ought to ferve God 
not, as mercenary ſlaves do their maſter, thro? 
fear, and for their own advantage, but for his 
own lake, and for pure love of virtue, without 
any expectation of reward. This doctrine, 
harmleſs in itſelf, led them to conclude, though 
falſely, that their maſter had abſolutely denied 
any ſtate of future rewards. In conſequence 
of their other principles, they denied likewiſe 
the Providence of God, or that he concerned 
himſelf in any ſenſe with the affairs of men. 
Theſe atheiſtical principles rendered them 
juſtly odious to the people. How they could 
deny a divine providence is very unaccounta- 
ble, figce they received as inſpired writings 
the Pentateuch or five books of Moſes, which 
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nal, Fr. 
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wiolable. 
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| employe 
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ficio, Lat 
deſtroy of 
elſe, Ti 
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Lat. | th 
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Lat.]t are one continued hiſtory of the exerciſe of 

1 to dvd ſuch a divine interpoſition in the affairs of the 
T werl4. a N 

Lat} SA DLV, ad. miſerably 5- mournfully. 


Sd DN ESS, /. the ſtate of a perſon in af- 
fiction. Melancholy look; dejection of mind, 
derioulneſs, or ſedate gravity, 


SAFE, a. L ſalvus, Lat. ] free from danger, 
kurt, or loſs. 


» violati'g 


anely ; i 


oo Secure, 
2 | SAFE, / a place to put victuals in free 
h. ton mice, Kc. a pantry; a buttery, 
n Sa FE. CONDUCT, J. a guard through an 
Land fremy s country. Convoy. A pals. 
Y ; SA'FEGUARD, /. defence or ſecurity from 
-probab der. A convoy. A paſs, or warrant to 
burthene! _ . 
. full REED ad. with ſafety. 
Grave e J. the quality of being free 
k, apptied ee nat | 
0 | ES LY, /. freedom from danger or hurt. 
een, 1h Wie or the ſtate of being ſecured from ; 


v. 4. to male ſor-“ Anon, | 
[/4d4n] v. 4. to | — — 


SADDLE, LA. Ladl, Sax. the ſeat! 


called, ſay ſome, from Sa Dock, the ſuppoſed | 


SAT 
ram, g 1 
flower ich is uſed r 
for tincturing any thing yellow, K . ( 
SA'FFRON-WALDEN, ſee Wa LD. 
SA'FFRON, [ /afferx] a. yellow, or of the 
colour of ſaffron. | 
| To SAG, D. A, to hang heavy. Actively, 
to load. ; 1ou 4.4 
SAGA C S,. [ /agd/bious] u. | ſagaxs 
Lat. ] quick of wy wn t. —— in 
making diſcoveries. 7 
SAGA'CIOUSLY, CU gASbIanHν] ad. with 
uick ſeent. With acuteneſs of penetration. 
SAGA'CIOUSNESS, [ /ag4/biouſneſs} f 
the quality of being ſagacious, | 
SAGA'CITY, /. | fagacitas, Lat. ] quick» 
neſs of ſcent, - Acuteneſs of diſcovery, or ap- 
prehenſton. The faculty by which we find out 
intermediate ideas, to diſcover the connection 
between each link of the chain, whereby the 
extremes are held together. 
SA'GAMORE, /. a king or ſupreme ruler 
among the Indians. 4 
SAGE, /. i /auge, Fr.] a plant. | 
SAGE, a. | /age, Fr.] wiſe, grave, prudent, 
diſcreet. | * , 
SAGE, /. a perſon of gravity and wiſdom. 
SA/GELY, ad. gravely ; prudently. 
SA'GENESS, /. wiſdom ; gravity, 
SAGUTTAL, [/ajittal] a. [from ſagitta, 
Lat.] belonging to an arrow. In Anatomy, 
applied to a ſuture of the head, reſembling an 


arrow. 
SAGI'TTARY, | fajittary]f. [| ſagittarins, 
Lat.] a centaur. The names of one 
ſigns of the Zodiack. OY N 
SA! GO, /. the pith of a tree called Landan, 
growing in the Molucca Iſlands in the Eaſt- 
Indies; and is of conſiderable uſe in diet, as 
reſtorative and nouriſher. © ; 
SA'IC, /. | /aique, Fr. ] a Turkiſh veſſel 
uſed in carrying merchandize. 
SAID, pret, and part. paſſ. of Say. 
SAIL, /. [Vgl. Belg.] a piece of canvas 


7 


which catches the wind, and by that means 


moves a veſſel on the water. In Poetry, a 
wing. A ſhip or veſſel. To ftrike fail, is to 
lower the ſail; and uſed figuratively, for a- 
bating of pomp or ſuperiority. 

To SAIL, w, 1. to move by means of fails, 
To paſs by water. To ſwim. To paſs along 
ſmoothly. Actively, to pals by means of fails. 
To paſs through. 3 | 

SA'ILER, or SA'ILOR, | /ailer is moſt a- 
greeable to analogy, but ſai/or is moſt common- 
lyuſed] a ſeaman. Synon, Sailer is uſed 
with moſt propriety with reſpect to che com- 
mon men; or, in the fea phraſe, thoſe before 
the maſt. Seamen agrees beſt with regard to 
the ſuperior claſs of the ſhip's company, ſuch 
as the officers, boatſwain, gunner, c. Me 
iner relates more to thoſe who gain their lives 
lihood at fea, but who are generally their on 
maſters; as fiſhermen, We ſay an able ſailor; 
an expert ſcaman; a bold mariner. 3 
SA'IL-YARD, F/. the pole on which the 
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po” SA'LESMAN, /. one who fells cloaths 


Saturday. 


S 


— woe 7 obo crane res 


» 'SAINFOIN, | graſs, diſtinguiſhed by the |an earldom, and is pleaſantly flute 
names of holy graſs, meddick, fother, trefoil, wx 
Ec. much eſteemed for improving land. 


SAINT, /. [ ſan&us, Lat.] a perſon emi- 
nent ſor piety and virtue. | 1 
To SAINT, v. 2. to number or reckon a- 
among the ſaints; to canonize. Neuterly, to 
act with a ſhew of piety. | 
SAUNTED, à holy; reckoned among the 


ints. 
SAI'NTLY, ad. like a faint ; becoming 
a ſaint. | | 5 
SAI'NTSHIP, / the character or qualities 
of a faint. . 
SAKE, { [ fac, Sax. ] final cauſe, end, or 
purpoſe, Regard to any perſon or thing. 
SA'KER, /. [Saler originally fignifies a 
hawk, the pieces of artillery being often deno- 
minated from birds of prey] a ſmall fort of 


cannon. * 34 
SAL, /. [Lat.] falt.—Often uſed in Phar- 


SALA/CIOUS, [ /alafpious,] ta. [ falax, 
Lat.] luſtful. 

SALA'CIOUSLY, [ /a/a/tior/ly ] ad, lech- 
erouſly ; luſtfully. | 

SALA/CITY, /. Lalacitas, Lat.] luſt; 
lechery. 

SA/LAD, / [ ſa/ade, Fr.] herbs which are 
eaten raw. a 3 
SALAMANDER, /. [ /alamanadra, Lat.] 
an animal ſuppoſed to live in the fire, and 
imagined to be very poiſonous. Ambroſe Parey 
has a picture of the ſalamander, with a receipt 
for the bite ; but there is no ſuch creature, her 
name being now given to a poor harmleſs 
inſect, 

SA'LARY, . | /alaire, Fr.] tated hire. 
Annual or periodical payment. Tp 

SALE, /. | ſaal, Belg. ] the act of ſelling. 
Market, of vent. Price. A public and proclaim- 
edexpoſition of goods by auction or at a market. 

SA'LEABLE, a, fit to be, ſold. | 
- GA'LEABLENESS, /. fitneſs for ſale. 

SALE'BRITY, / Caldbeites, Lat. ] un- 
evenneſs; roughneſs; ruggedneſs. 

SA LEBRO US, a.” rugged ; uneven. 


fa 


ady made. One who ſells cattle lor others. 
_ SA'LEWORK, / work done in a careleſs 
manner, and fit only to be expoſed in ſhops. 
-» SA'LIANT, &. [ faliant, Fr.] in Heraldry, 
in a leaping poſture. In Fortification, pro- 
jecting beyond the other works. | 
SA LIENT, a. {| faliens, Lat.] leaping ; 
panting ; ſpringing with a ſwift motion. 
SALI'NE, or SALI'NOUS, a. | /alinws, 
Lat. ] faltiſh; conſiſting of ſalt. 
- SA'LIQUE LAW, [S/] a law made in 
France, according to fome, by king Phara- 
mond; or, according to others, by Philip the 
Long, which rendered women incapable of 
ſucceeding to the throne. ” | 
- SA'LISBURY, | Sdulfberry] or NEW 
SA RUM, a city of Wiltſhire, of which it is 
the capital, with 2 markets, on Tueſdays and 


ſtreets, which are large and tem f 


8 
river Avon, that waters moit of the the 
ſeveral handſome buildings, parti 
cathedral, which is a ſtately ae build. 
ing, with a lofty ſpire, and commonly aig . 
have as many gates or doors az there 
months in the year, as many windows as * 
and as many pillars as days. It is gOverngg b 
a mayor, recorder, &c. ſends two memberz 5 
parliament, and is 8g miles W. by 8. of Londen, 

erke, J. [Lat. ] the fluid dy which the 
mouth an gue are moiſtened. Spi 
Glen Bk ©: n 

SALIVAL, or SA LIVA relating 
to or conſiſting of ſpittle. er 

To SA'LIVATE, v. 4. to evacuate the 
ſpittle. To bring on a ſpitting by art. 

SALIVA'/TION, F. a fecretion of ſpittle, 
The ſtate of a perſon who is under cure for 
any venereal complaint, by ſecreting ſpittle. 

SALV'VOUS, a. [ from ſaliva, Lat. | har. 
ing the nature of ſpittle. 

SA'LLET, or SA'LETTING, J. corrupted 
wy 047. ons 55 the ſame ſignification, - 

» | /alls] ſ. [Lſalix. Lat.] a 
of the willow 1924 14 U . r. 

SA'LLOW, [LVs] a. ¶ſalo, Teut.] fick. 
ly, morbid. Of a greeniſh yellow. 

SA LLOWNESS, [ /allaneſs,] J. yellow. 
neſs; ſickly paleneſs. N 

SA/LLY, /. [ /allie, Fr.] an unexpected if. 
ſue or eruption from a place beſieged. A range 
or excurſion. A flight, applied to wit. An 
eſcape, frolic, or extravagant flight., 

To SA'/LLY,:v. u. to burſt out ſuddenly 
from a place beſieged. 

SA'LLY-PORT, J. a gate from which ſal. 
lies are made, ' : 

SALMAGU'NDI, /. corrupted from eln 
mon gout, Fr. according to my taſte; or ceſs 6 
xox gout ] a mixture of chopped meat, ſalmon, 
pickled herrings, &c. | 
SA'LMON, / [ /alms, Lat.] a large river 


SA'LMON-TROUT, J a trout ſomewhat 
reſembling a ſalmon. 

SALSAMENTA'RIOUS, a. [ /alſamenta- 
rius, Lat.] belonging to ſalt things, 


= 
= 


SALSOA'CID, a. [ /alſus and acidus, Lat.] 


having a taſte eompounded of ſaltneſs aud 
ſourneſs. | is 

SALSU'GINOUS, 3. [ /al/ugo, Lat.] ſal- 
tiſh ; ſomewhat ſalt. ; 

SALT, [Vault]. | /alt, Goth. ] a body of a 
pungent taſte, diſſolvable in water, and incom- 
buſtible; which gives conſiſtence to all bodies, 
preſerves them from corruption, and occaſions 
all the varieties of taſte. A taſte or ſmack. 
Figuratiyely, wit, merriment. 

SALT, | fault] a. having the taſte of falt. 
Impregnated or ſeaſoned with ſalt. Lecher- 
ous, from ſalax, Lat. | : 

To SALT, | fault] v. 4. to rub with falt. 
To ſeafon with alt. | 7 

SALT-PE/TRE, [ ſault-piter] J. [/ 
Pet ræ, Lat.] nitre. . "EE 


* 
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84 L 


J rawvr, 4. [fatars, Lat.] jumping ; 


| ky | A Las, (pron. Saultaſb] a town of 
ly the gra wall, with a market on Saturdays. It is 
ie build. corporation, has ſome trade, eſpecially in 
aid 6 lt, and ſends two members to parliament. 
ere are b 9204 miles W. by 5. of London. 
s weeks, SALTA'TION, /. [ ſaltatio, Lat. ] the act 
ern by dancing or jumping. Beat; palpitation. 
idery ts SALTCA'T, [ ſawtcat] J. a lump of ſalt, 
Londen, de in the ſalterns, and given to pigeons, 7 
hich the ALTER, [ /aiter] J. one who ſells or 
tle. An bakes alt. 
; Sr RN, [ Jaxtern] J. a place where 
relating is made. f 
80 LTIER, pron. ſaillter] 4. T/aultiere, 
late the l.) in Heraldry, 4 bearing in the form of a 
, > Andrew's croſs. PD 
* ſpittle S LTNESS, [ ſaitnefs]/. having the taſte 


alt. | 

pittle. » \'LT-PAN, or SA'LTPIT, [/ault-pir] 
a pit from whence ſalt is dug. 

$4'LTZBURG, the archbiſhoprick of that 
me, is a country of Germany, bounded on 
the N. by Bavaria; on the E. by Auſtria ; on 
e S. by Carinthia and Tyrol; on the W. 
yy the ſame, and by Bavaria, It is a moun- 
tinzus country, but pretty fertile, and con- 
ains mines of copper, filver, and iron, It is 
bout 70 miles in length, and 60 in breadth. 
LF SALVABI' Ef poſſibility of beingſaved. 


Cted if. SALVABLE, a. | from ſalvo, Lat. ] poſſible 
A range p he received to everlaſting life. 
it. An $A'LVAGE, f. [from ſalve, Lat.] money 


ad by the owners for retaking a veſſel from 
n enemy; or for ſaving goods from the dan- 
er of the ſeas, . 
SALVA'TION, / [from ſalvo, J. at.] pre- 
| _ from eternal miſery. A ſtate of 
nppineſs. 

Sa LVAT OR, /. [_/atvatoir, Fr.] a place 
Where any thing is preſerved. 

SALU'BRIOUS, a. [ ſalzbris, Lat. ] whole- 
ſome ; promoting or confirming health. 


uddenly 
ich ſal 
m ſelen 


r c'eſe a 
ſalmon, 
ge river 
mewhat health, | 

SALVE, [/4v] /. [from ſalvus, Lat.] a 
Plaſter, or any glutinous matter, applied to 
wounds, Figuratively, help or remedy. 


amenta - 


„ Lat. To SALVE, v. a. to cure with medicines. 
els aud To help ; to remedy. To help ſomething by 
m excuſe or reſervation. 

t.] ſale SA'LVER, / a veſſel on which glaſſes or 
2 #ther things are preſented to gueſts, 
ay 01.2 SA'LVO, Y FL: a form uſed in granting 
12h my thing] an exception, excuſe, or reſervation. 
e SALUTARINESS, / wholeſomeneſs, or 
0 the quality of promoting health. 

lack. SA LUTARY, a. [ /alutaris, Lat.] whole- 
ul. — promoting or contributing to health. 
Sn; ALUTA'TION, / ſalutatio, Lat.] the 

_ ſtile of ſaluting ; greeting; ſalute, 

TR 9 SALUTE, v. a. to pay a perſon a com- 


pliment, or wiſh them well, at meeting, To 

** to hail, To pleaſe or gratify, To kiſs. 

: LUT E, ſ. ſalutation greeting. A kiſs. 
LU TER. J. he who ſalutes. 


0 


SALU BRIT V, J. the quality of promoting 


market on Thurſday. 


SAN 

healthful; conducive to health. 9 8 

SAME, a. L amo, Goth. ] not another; iden- 

tical; very; of the like fort, kind, or degree. 
Mentioned before. 

SA MENEss, /. identity; the ſtate of be. 
ing not another, or not different. 2 
" SA'MLET, /. [a diminutive of amen; 
whence ſalmonet, or ſalmonlet, and ſamlet] a 
ſmall ſalmon. + | EC 
SA'MPHIRE,{/dnfire] /.[ ſaint Pierre, Fr.] 
a plant growing on rocks, and uſually pickled, 

SAMPLE, [Campi] J. [from example] a 
ſpecimen; a part ſhewed, that judgment may 
be made of the whole. 
SAMPLER, / [exemplar, Lat.] a pattern 
of work. A piece of work wrought by girls 
to teach them marking, &c. 

SA'NABLE, a. [/ anabilis, Lat.] eurable; 
remedlable. | ; 
| SANA'TION, [ſanatio, Lat.] /i the act ot 
curing. | 
SA/NATIVE, a. [from ſano, Lat.] having 
the power to heal or cure. 

SANCTIFICA'TION, / [from ſar&#ifico, 
Lat. ] the ſtate of being freed, or the a& of 
freeing, from the puniſhment of fin, The a& 
of making holy ; conſecration. 

SA/NCTIFIER, J. one that ſanctiſies or 
conſecrates. : 

To SA\/NCTIFY, v. a. to free from the 
pollution and power of fin. To free from guilt, 

To make holy. To ſecure from violation. 

\ SANCTIMOYNIOUS, a. from ſanctimonia, 

Le having the appearance of a ſaint; ſaintly. 
| SA'NCTIMONY, /. [ ſanfimonia, Lat. 
ſcrupulous auſterity ; appearance of holin 
holineſs. 

\ 'SA'NCTION, | fankſbon ] J anctio, Lat.] : 
the act which confirms a thing, and makes it 

obligatory ; ratification, ” ; 

SA'NCTITUDE, / holineſs ; goodneſs. 

SA'NCTITY, / [/anSitas, Lat.] a ſtate of 
holineſs. Goodneſs ; godlineſs ; purity, An 
holy being ; angel. Þ 

SA'NCTUARY, / | /antuarium, Lat. 2 
holy place. A place of refuge, or protection; 
aſylum. Shelter or protection. 

SAND, J. Land, Dan.] a very ſmall gritty 
earth. Particles of ſtone not joined, or after 
being joined, broken to powder. A barren 
country covered with ſands. 
| SA'NDAL,/. J andalium, Lat. ] a looſe ſhoe. 

SA/NDARACH, [ [#ndarak] .. Iſandaraca, 
Lat.] a very beautiful native foſſil, injudici- 
ouſly confounded with factitious red arſenic, 
and with the red matter formed by melting the 
common yellow orpiment. A dry hard refin 
of a whitiſh colour, of which pounce is made. 
The matter found in' a bee-hive, commonly 
named bees-bread. | 

SA/NDBACH, a town in Cheſhire, with a 


It is 1614 miles N, 
N. W. of London. | 


SA/ND-BLIND, 4a. afflicted with a defeRt 
ia the fight, in which ſmall particles ſeem, 
continually flying before the eyes. | 

SA/NDERS, /. [ fantalum, Fr.] a curiqus 


2 
* 


MALUTIFEROUS, 4. [/alxtife, Lat.] 


ſort of Indian wood, of which there are three 
31 ſorts,” 


. 
— dirs HARI —— — —— — — 


SAP o 
forts, yellow, red, and green.” | . $APONA/CEOUS,| or SA'PON 
 SANNDEVER, /. [ /aind:ver, Fr.] the re- T from ſape, Lat.] having the cr 4, 
erement or ſcum produced in making glaſs. | . n ] having the Waalities of (pm, 

SA NDIS E, a. approaching io the nature of SA POR, / [Lat.] taſle; 


CA RUM. 


lace | amo 


power ; ire; though! 

ſand; looſe. 7255 ing or ſtimulating the palate. of wg. nh It did 
- SA'ND-STONE, /. a ſtone that crumbles| SAPQRI'FICK, a. [ ſapor and Kate il, and was | 
into ſand. producing taſte. : | La] be N. of Sali! 


 SA'NDWICH, a town in Kent, with two] SA'PPINESS, J. the quality of SASH, /. a 


markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It has | in ſap or juice. Figurati | bounding orn by offic 
the title of av 3 is a corporation and e enn leledt of nad indow with 
einque port, governed by a mayor, and 11 jurats;| SA PP, a. abounding in fap; juicy; * bich go in g 
and (ends two members to parliament, called |culent. Young; weak or intirm. ney; þy pullies. 
barons. It is 67 miles E. by S, of London. SA'RABAND, /. [ /arabandg: Span SA SSAFR 
SAND, à. abounding in, or conſiſting of, | muſical compoſition. generally var ; a pf an America 


worted in larg. 
arm, aperier 
arifies the bl 
fon of it, i 
ant drink. 


ä Israve and lerious; alſo a Spaniſh dance "ny 
SA'NDYX, J. a ceruſe burnt till it reſem- SA'RACENS, are the inhabitants of An 
bles red arſenic in colour; or, red earth, pro- bia; ſo called from the word Jara, which fs, 
bably the red orpiment. + 2% nifies a deſart, as the greateſt part of For. 
"SANE, a. [ /anus, Lat.] whole; healthy ; is: and this being the country of Mahoug, 


i | | found. | his diſciples were called Saracegs. SAT, the | 
41 SA NENESS, /. ſoundneſs. SA'RCASM, . [ Jarcaſmus, Lat.] à kay SAITAN, 
5 | SANG, preter. of 81 NG. reprdach; gibe; taunt. 1 | dell; the dey 
vn 13 18 SA'NGIAC, / a Turkiſh governor of af SARCA'STICAL, or SARCA'STICK, « SATA'NIC 
| In We | City or province. ſatirical; taunting ;. ſevere... ; atan | devilit 
| 1 | „ . SANGUIFICA'TION, /. Lg, - and] SA/RCENET, /. a tine thin woven filk SATCHE 
0311.18 Aale Lat. ] the production ot blooe. To SARCLE HAI, [rd acne bits 
A K | © To SA'NGUIFY, v. 2. ' ſSanguis and facin, | to wee corn, a” ah ry hooks 1! 
i Lat, J to produce Pied. SakcOC EE. I {iff and un r 
. „ SA'NGUINARY, a. [ ſanguinarizs, Lat.] 4 fleſhy cxcreſrence ot the telticles, » 12 * 
N bloody ; cruel ; murderous, ö SARCOHL OG, /. [east and 57, Gr] d ſatiate 3 to 
& 5 SA NU INE, a. { Junguinens, Lat.) red or is that part of Ne ot treats Sk Y SA'TELL 

| ther like blood, applied to colour. Abounding with parts, 2%, the mulcles, inteſtines, ante. uſed by Pof 


cented by h 
at, | in Aſtr 
oves round 

| To SAT. 
at.] to ſatis 
ny dere. * 
an receive z 


Y TI A 


dlood. Cheer ul, applied ts temper. Warm, veine, nerves, and fat, | 
ardent, ot conſtdent. Sa ECO MA, /. [odpropue, Gr.] x fich 
SANGUINENESS, or SANGUINITY, | excreſcence, ſei N * by 
FJ. ardour ; heat of expectation; confidence. {etpecially the nottrils. ;, 
SA'NHEDRIM, /. [Hd ium, Lat.] the | SARCO'PHAGOUS, [ ſarkifagan]aſe:þ 
ſupreme council or court of judicature among |and $4ye, Er. ] feeding on fleſh, Cauftic, 
the Jews, conſiſting bf ſeventy eldets, over SARCO'TICKS, J. | from oagt; Gr. | mv 
whom the high prieſt preſided. | cines which fill up ulcers with new fleſh, Iu 
SA'NIES, /. [Lat.] ſerous putrid matter | carnatives, 7 
Mulng from an ulcer. It is thinner than pus. SARDINIA, an iſland of the Mediten 
SA'NIOUS, a. | trom farics, Lat.] running nean Sea, 142 miles in length from N. ws, 
with a thin and undigeſted matter. | and 80 in breadth from E, to W. The ſal 
| SA'NITY, / [ ſanitas, Lat.] health; ſound- is fertile in corn and wine, and -there are . 
„ neſs of mind. : great number of oranges, citrons, and olive 
SANK, preter. of Sixx. |On- the. coalt is a fiſhery for anchovies ail 
SAN UHAK, a borough-town of Scot- coral, of which they ſend large quantities 8 
land, in the county of Nithiivale, 254 miles N. | Genoa and Leghorn. Beeves and ſheep art 
ot Dumfries. numerous, as well as horſes, which are ve! 
SAP, /. [ap, Belg.] the juice which aſ- good for labour and the road. It containe 
cends in and rouriſhes plants... | mines of ſilver, lead, ſulphur, and allum, and 
To SAP, v. a. [ ſapper,Fr.] to undermine ; |they make a good deal of falt, This ifaod 
to demoliſh or ſubvert by digging under. has undergone various revolutions : In 1708 it 
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Neuterly, to proceed by digging under. was taken by the Engliſh for the emperot SATISE. 

141 SA PPIII KE, [We] /. Jap pbirus, Lat.] Charles VI. and in 1420 ceded to the duke ot & of giving 
. 4 | à precious ſtene of a beautiful ſky colour, Savoy, as an equivalent for that of Sicily, 11 ate of bein 
1 SA'PLD, «. [VA, Lat.] taſtetul; pala- of which he is now King, and has 2 viceref inty or ful 
#81 whe * 3 there. Cagliari is the capital town. compence 
: | SAPI'DITY, SA'PIDNFSS, /. taſtefulneſs. | SA'RDONYRX, /i. a ſpecies of obs, where SATISF. 


SA'PIENCE, / | /apientla, Lat.] the habit|the white lies like a plate, of a reddiſh colour. 
or diſpoſition of mind which importeth the love} SARK, J [ /cyrk, Sax. J a fhark- In St 
of wiſdom. Wiſdom ; ſageneſs; knowledge. | land, a ſhirt, 


ſWoning ; gi 
To SA'T 
f fine Neue to (1 


- SA'PLENT, 4. wiſe or ſage, | SARSE, J. Las, Fr.] a ſieve made © Wefired. 1 
SA'PLESS, 4. [plc, Belg. } deſtitute of lawn. To convine 


ſp, or vital juice. Dry; old; hulky. To SARSE, v. 4. / Fr. tos ft dudurb 
#&A'FLING, V a youag tree or plath * laws ſieve. „ , 
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A RUN. 


RUM, commonly called OI p-SA num, 
ponent W inhabitants, in Wilt- 
pie, though it ſends two members to Parlia- 
Lent,” It did cover the ſummit of a high ſteep 
11, and was ſtrongly fortified. It is a little to 


de N. of Saliſbury, or New Sarum. 


SASH, / a belt, or filken band of net-work, 
Inn by officers, by way of diſtinction. A 
indow, with large panes made with frames 
hich go in grooves, and are let up and down 


dy pullies. 


| SSA RAS, /,. in Pharmacy, is the woed 


an American tree, of the laurel kind, im- 
orted in large (trait blocks. It is ſaid to be 
arm, aperient, and corroborant; and that it 
urifies the blood and juices, and that an in- 
fuſion of it, in the way of tea, is a very plea- 
ant drink. Ws | | 
SAT, the preter of 81 v. . 

Sa TAN, /. [ ſatanas, Lat.] the prince of 
dell; the devil; any wicked ſpirit. 
SATA'NICAL, or SATA'NICK, a. | from 
atax] deviliſh ; infernal. * 
SA'TCHEL, V [ facculus, Lat. fee Sa cn - 
i] a little leathern bag, uſed by children to 
ry books in. 
To SAT E, v. a. 
deb, or beyond the deſires of nature; to glut; 
d fatiate 3 to pall. A 
SA/TELLITE, / [in the plural number it 
uſed by Pope as a word in four ſyllables, and 
cented by him on the ſecond ſyllable, ſatelles, 
at. | in Aſtronomy, « ſecondary planet, which 
oves round ſome primary planet as its center. 
| To SA'TIATE, U /afbiate} v. a. | ſatis, 
at.] to ſatisfy ; fill 5 pall; glut. To gratify 
ny dehre. To impregnate with as much as it 
an receive; to ſaturate. ' £7: 


LTE, [/4/biate] 2. glutted ; full to 


üety. 

SATIETY, [ /aſbettyor ſaſetty ] /. ¶ ſatietas, 
u.] more than enough; ſtate of being palled. 
SATIN, J. [ fatin, Fr.] a ſoft, cloſe, and 


| Dining (11k. * 


SATIRE, A. ſatira, Lat.] a poem in which 
ickedneſs and tolly are cenſured. Sy NON. 
ire is general; a /ampoon is perſonal: the 
dimer is commendable; the latter ſcurrilous, 
SATVRIC, or SATFRICAL, a. [ /atiricus, 
i.] belonging to ſatire, Cenſorious; ſevere 
reproach z; invective. 

Sa TIKIST. / one who writes ſatires. 

To SA TIRIZE, v. a. [ /atiriſer, Fr. ] to 
pure, as in a ſatire. L / 
SATISFA'CTION, / | /atisfa&io, Lat.] the 
tt of eiving complete or perfect pleaſure. The 
te of being pleaſed. Freedom from uncer- 
'nty or ſuſpenſe. Gratification. Atonement ; 
"ompence, or amends for a crime or injury. 
SATISFA'CTORY, 4. [ /atisfa&tcire, Fr.] 
prning; giving ſatisfaction; making amends. 
| To SATISFY, V. a. [ /atisfacio, Lat. ] to 
iy to tuch a degree that nothing more is 
bored. To feed to the fill. To recompenſe. 
r * give atonement or amends 
n mury, Neuterly, to pay. 

3A TRAPA, / che chick Son of a 


) 


appellation given to lead. 


[ /atis, Lat. ] to feed too 


S AV 
province in Perſia. e e 
To SA TURATE, v. 4. [ /atzro, Lat.] te 
impregnate till no more can be i mbibed. 
SATU'RITY, / [ ſaturitas, Lat.] fulneſs. 
SA'TURDAY, / [| Sax. from ſeater, a Sax« 
on idol, and dg, Sax. a day] the laſt day of 
the week. r + 
SATURN, // in Aftronomy, is the re- 
moteſt of the ſuperior planets, which, by rea- 
ſon of its great diſtance from the ſun, ſhines 
with but a feeble ray. In Chemiſtry, it is an 
In Heraldry, it de- 
notes the black colours, in blazoning the arms 
of ſovereign princes, REST | 
SATU/RNIAN, a. golden; happy: uh 
SA TURNINE, a. [| /aturninus, Lat.] 
gloomy, grave, or melancholy. * * 
SA TVR, [ /atyrus, Lat.] in Heathen My- 
thology, was a fabulous kind of demi-god, or 
rural deity, of the antient Romans, repreſented 
with goats feet, and ſharp pricked-up ear s. 
SA VAGE, a. [ ſauvage, Fr.] wild, or un- 
cultivated. Untamed, or eruel. Untaught, 
barbarous, uncivilized. s 
SA/VAGE, , a perſon, who is neither 
taught nor civilized; a barbarian. ; 
To SA'VAGE, v. a: to make wild or ſa- 
vage. Savaged by woe.“ Thom. 
SAVA'NNA, /. [Span.] an open meadow 
without wood; paſture ground in America. 
SAUCE, J. [ auce, Fr.] any liquid or other 
thing eaten with food to improve its taſte. T 
ſerve one the ſame ſauce, is to return one injury 
by another. a | 11 
To SAUCE, v. a. to accompany food with 
ſomething to give it a higher reliſn. To gra- 
tify the palate. To intermix wich ſomething 
good or bad. F " 
SAU'CEBOX, / an impertinent, impudent 
fellow. | 
SAU'CEPAN, . a ſmall ſkillet uſed in 
making ſauces, &c. | | 
SAU'CER, , a ſmall platter on which 4 
tea-cup ſtands. Len enen, ee 
SAU'CILY, ad. impudently; in a ſauey 
manner; petulantly ; impertinently, 
SAU/CISSE, or SAU'SAGE, /. in the Mi- 
litary, is a long train of powder, ſewed up in a 
roll of pitched cloth, about two inches in dia- 
meter, ſerving to ſet fire to mines. | 
SAUCVSSON, /, [Fr.] in Fortification, 
faggots made of large boughs of trees bound 
together. PO is ; 
SAU'CY, a. [perhaps beſt derived from 
ſalſus, Lat.] pert; contemptuous of ſuperiors; 
impertinent; petulant ; inſolent. | 
To SAVE, v. a. ¶ſauver, Fr.] to preſerve or 
reſcue from danger, deſtruction, or eternal mi- 
fery. To reſerve or lay by money. To pre- 
vent from ſpending. To ſpare or excuſe. To 
ſalve; to reconcile. To ſave one's tide, is to 
embark juſt time enough to accompliſh a 
voyage before the tide turns; and, figura- 
tively, to take, embrace, or not loſe an oppor» 
tunity. 


SAVE, ad. perhaps rather the imperative 


of ſave] except z not including. 
312 | 


SA'VEALL, 


SAW „ 


— SA'VEALL, {ſdveaul] . a finall pan fixed |laid to be fawn, 2 | SCALA'I 
in a candleſtick to burp, the ends of candles. SAW'ER, or SAW'YER, /. 1 perla wha furious aſſau 

SA VER, /, a reſcuer; one who lays up [cuts timber with a ſaw. Th ainſt t 
and grows rich. One who eſcapes loſs, though SAXMUNDHAM, a town of 8 | 10 SCAL 
without gain. An economiſt, 8 with a market on Thurſdays, It is do miles to injure the 
| SA/VIN, J. an herb, a ſpecies of juniper: from London. | Sal., 
In Medicine, it is famous as an hyſteric and | SA XONV. Its limits are differently de. u, in which 
aktenuant. ſcribed. It formerly extended over both the Ten. 

SA VING, a. frugal ; laying by money, and eitcles of the Upper and Lower Saxony, in SCALD, 


refraining from expence. Saſe. Adverbially | Germany; but for ſome time it has been re. 
with exception or favour of. | ſtricted to the electoral dominions of Saxon 
- SA'VING, /. the act of avoiding expence. In the large ſenſe, a8 including the ut 
Any thing preſerved from being expended. An and Lower Saxony, it is bounded on the N 
exception in favour of, _ .  |by the Baltic ſez, Denmark, and the Cemal 
SA/VIOUR, /. [ /awvevr, Fr.] the title gi- ocean; on the E. by Poland and Sileſia, and 
ven to our Bleſſed Lord, who, by his death and |on the S. by Bohemia, Franconia, and Heſſe 
ſufferings, has made a propitiation for the ſins | Caſſel, and on the W. by Weſtphalia, It lies 
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"Y 10 ""þ i | of mankind, and ſaves thoſe that believe in him | between lat, go and 55 deg. N. and between or ſeries whi 
19+ 4 \iF from eternal miſery, Redeemer. _ [longitude 8 and 18 deg, E. Saxony ducty, 6 uſed in meaſ 
1 To SAU'NTER, v. u. [ aller a la ſainie | which the electorate is annexed, is bounded on muſical pro 
1 terre, i. e. to go to the Holy land; alludingf the N. by the dutchies of Magdeburg ant equal diſtane 
WL Ts to thoſe perſons -who wandered about begging | Brunſwick, the principality of Halberſtt To SCAL 
Minn charity, under pretence of going to the holy and electorate of Brandenburg, on the E. by or climb by 

Un} land : or rather from ſans terre, Fr. without | Sileſia, and part of Bohemia and Franconia, compare. 
REA any ſettled home] to wander about in an idle and on the W. by the landgravate of Helſe, To pare off: 
1 L208) manner: to linger ; to loiter. | Its capital is Wittemberg ; but the elector uſy thin pieces. 
j B64 SA VORY, J a plant. | ' Fally reſides at Dreſden. That part propeth SCA'LET 
| Bb SA'VOUR, /. [/aveur, Fr. ] a ſcent or o- called the electorate is about 1go miles n ge,; ſcaly 
in dour. Figuratively, a taſte. E. to W. and go from N. to S. but the whole SCALE') 
oF r To SA'VOUR, v. . | ſavourery Fr.] to of his dominions are reckoned about 220 fron 4 geometrica 
0 it 4 . have any particular ſcent or taſte. Te beto- E. to W. and 140 from N. to S. The elde unequal to e: 
ii ken, or have any appearance of ſomething. is great marſhal of the empire, its vicar during SCA'LIN 
1 5 1 Actively, to like ; to reliſh or take pleaſure an interregnum in all places not ſubject to the SCALL,!. 

| Pet 1 in. To give a taſte of. Pa latinate vicariate; and he appoints the meh baldneſs. 
| | EATEN SA'VOURY, a. [ /avoureux, Fr.] pleaſing | ings of all diets, except the collegial diets, & SCA/LLI 

| ne to the ſmell ; reliſhing ; flavorous ; piquant. | To SAV, v. a. [preter. ſaid, ſecgan, Sa] enion. 
„ SA VO, / a ſort of colwort, ſo called as] to ſpeak, tell, or utter words. To alledge, « SCA'LLC 
„ being brought from Savoy into England. affirm, Neuterly, to ſpeak. In Poetry, thi hollow and 
. SA VO V, 2 ſovereigu duchy of Europe, be- word is elegantly uſed in the imperative, # ſcallop fiſh. 
WET. tween France and Italy, bounded on the N. by | introduce a queſtion. ToSCA'I 
4 Hh | the lake of Geneva, which ſeparates it from] SAY, /. | /aga, Sax. ] a ſpeech. A ſample, the edges wi 
Nee Switzerland; on the E. by the Alps, which di- contracted from Jv. A trial by a ſample, thing in a ſc: 
n vide it from Piedmont and Valais; on the W. A kind of filk, from ſie, Fr. A kind of SCALP, / 
TIT by the river Rhone, which parts it from Bugey | woollen tuff. = UL bone tha 
FEM and Breſſe; and on the S. by Dauphiny and af SAY!ING, F. an expreſſion ; words; opinion which covers 
A Y 1 part of Piedmont. It is 84 miles in length, delivered ſententiouſly ; a ſaw, or adage. To SCAI 
\ 14 UN 4 and 67 in breadth, and is divided into Proper SCAB, /. [/cabies, Lat.] a hard cruſt of covers the hi 
_— I 4 Savoy, the Geneveſe, Chablais, Fauſigm, the matter coveringa wound or ſore. © The itch 0f SCA'LY, 
bh 45 96 ſi Tarenteſe, Morienna, and a part of Bugey. mange in horſes. A paltry perſon, or one who To SCA“ 
h 13.8 The air is cold on account of the high moun- is loathſome on account of his appearance. lent or rapa 
1411 tains, which are almoſt always covered with} SCA'BBARD, /. Lſcbap, Teut, ] the ſheath pling with « 
| TREES ſnow ; however, the ſoil is pretty fertile, and of a ſword. ; : Ar. - 
4 Hl iſ ſupplies the inhabitants with the neceſſaries of | SCA/BBED, or. SCA'BBY, 4. covered SCA/MB 
3% $18 life ; but they can ſupply their neighbours | with ſcabs. | l ena perſon” 
n with nothing but cheſnuts and radiſhes. SCA/BIOUS, a. [ {cadiefus, Lat. ]leprousj SCA'MM 
$5.31 SAU'SAGE, or SAU/CIDGE, . [/auciffe, }itchy ; ſcabby. | | ©ncreted re 
1 4 y ch f 1 

in Fr.] a well known food, made commonly off SCA'BROUS, 4. 1 Lat.] rou 0 a grayiſſ 
146 ? pork or veal, and ſometimes of beef minced ve- | rugged ; harſh ; unmuſical. . wh It fl 
5 ry ſmall, with ſalt and ſpice, and put into a SCA FFOLD, / [ e/chafant, 11 ep nd of cory 
gut, and ſometimes only rolled in flour. ſional gallery or ſtage, raiſed either inde To SCA! 
= SAW, preter. of Sz x. ſexecutions, or ſpectators. Frames . e wth ſpeed a 
| . SAW, J. [/aga, Sax. ] an inftrument with erected on the fides of a building for | 5 SCA] 
N teeth, uſed to cut wood or metal, &c. A ſay- men to ſtand on. rrol DNC, : e by exa 
4+: FR ing; a ſentence ;; a proverb; an adage. SCA'FFOLDAGE, or SCA FO ads nee and cus 
1 {A 1 rected for a particu 9 SCAND 

—_— |] — ro SAW, v. 4. [participle /awved or ſawn] |/. a frame or ſtage e 15 ficht s del 
N cut timber or other materials with a ſaw. caſion. A building erected in 2 1 e 


SAW'-PIT, J. a pit over which timber is 2 ä | SCALA'DEs 
<9 | 
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SCA 


urious aſſault made on a place by ladders raiſ- 
bd againſt the walls. 


to injure the ſkin by boiling water. 
ſy, in which the head is covered with a ſcurf 


lor ſcad. | | 
SCALD, C Atauld] a. mean; paltry ; ſorry. 


SCALE, /. [ ſcale, Sax. ] a balance, or veſſel 


u Its 

Saxony, zn which things are weighed, ſuſpended on a 
e Upper beam. The fign Libra in the Zodiac, The 
a the N. (mall ſhells or cruſts which lie over each other. 
German and make the coats of fiſhes. A lamina, or 
elia, and thin plate which ariſes on metals. A ladder, 
d Heſſe. or means of aſcent, from /ca/a, Lat. The act 
. It lies of ſtorming by ladders. A regular gradation 
between or ſeries which riſes gradually higher, A ruler 
lucky, to WW uſed in meaſuring proportiens. The feries of 
unded on muſical proportion. Any thing marked. at 
burg and equal diſtances. 

alberſtadt To SCALE, v. a. [/calare, Ital.] to mount 


e E. . 
ranconis, 
f Heſſe, 
«tor uſu 
properly 
les. from 
the whole 
220 from 
e eledr 


or climb by ladders. To weigh, meaſure, or 
compare. To take off a thin plate or lamina, 
Topare off a ſurface. Neuterly, to peel off in 
thin pieces. 


fiſhes ; ſcaly. 

SCALE'NE, or SCALE'NUM, J. [Lat.] 
1 geometrical figure which has its three ſides 
unequal to each other. ö | 
SCA'LINESS, /. the Rate of being ſcaly. 


ar during 

ect to the SCALL,! faull] J [ Ratladur, 11. ] leproſy; 
the meth baldneſs. 

iets, kr. SCA/LLION, / [ ſcalogra, Ital.] a kind of 
an, Sal. onion. | 

ledge, « SCA'LLOP, /. [eſcallope, Fr.] a fiſh witha 
try, thi hollow and pectinated ſhell. The ſhell of a 
ative, (8 ſcallop fiſn. Any thing dreſt in a ſcallop ſhell, 


ToSCA'LLOP, v. 4. to cut or mark on 
the edges with waving lines. To dreſs any 
thing in a ſcallop ſhell. 

SCALP, /. ¶ſcalpa, Ital.] the ſkull, cranium, 
or done that incloſes the brain. The ſkin 


K ſample, 
ſample, 
kind of 


; opinion which covers the top of the head. 

ge. To SCALP, v. @. to cut off the ſkin which 
cruſt of covers the head. 

e itch 0f SCA'LY, a. covered with ſcales. 

one who To SCA'MBLE, [AJ v. n. to be turbu- 

nce. lent or rapacious. To ſcramble or get by ſtrug- 

je ſheath fling with others. To ſhift in an aukward 


manner, Actively, to mangle or maul. 


covered SCA'MBLER, /. [Scottiſh] an intruder up- 
| 4 ena perſon's generoſity of table. | 
|Jeprous3 SCA'MMONY, / [ ſeammonium, Lat.] a 


| *ncreted reſinous juice, tender, friable, light, 


rough # "f 2 prayiſh brown colour, and diſagreeale o- 
Gur, Tt flows upon inciſion of the root of a 
an hos kind of convolvulus, that grows in Aſia. 
_—_ To SCA'MPER, v. n. ¶ campare, Ital. Ito fly 
_ Vith ſpeed and fear. To march with eagerneſs. 


| Iu SCAN, v. a. | /cands, Lat.] to prove a 
frle dy examining its feet. To examine in a 
3 ad curious manner. 

N 5 NDAL, / [ ox4v$a20y,Gr.] an offence 
Men by the faults of others. A reproachful 


SCALADE, or SCALA'DO, I Tr. Ja 


| SCALD, [LA auld] /. a kind of local lepro- ly; to charge falſely with faults. 


SCA'LED), a. ſquamous ; having ſcales like 


* n / 
magratum, in Law, is a defamatory ſpeech ot 
writing to the injury of a perſon of dignity 
for which a writ that bears the ſame name is 


To SCALD, [auld] v. a. [ /caldere, Ital.] granted for the recovery of damages. 


To SCA N DAL, v. a. to treat opprobriouf= 


To SCA'NDALIZE, v. a. [ozavdaniZu, 
Gr: ] to offend by ſome action ſuppoſed erimi- 
nal, To reproach,.defame, or diſgrace. 

SCA/NDALOUS, a. [ /cardaleux, Fr. ]giving 
public offence, Infamous; reproachful; ſhame- 
ful; opprobrious ; diſgraceful ; openly vile. 

SCA'NSION, [ anſbon] /. [ ſcunſio, Lat.] 
the act of ſcanning a verſe. | 

To SCANT, v. a. [ Hanter, Dan. ] to limits 
ſtraiten, or keep within narrow bounds. 

SCANT, a. wary ; parſimonious. Scarce; 
leſs than what is requiſite. 
| SCANT, ad. ſcarcely ; hardly. 

SCA'NTILY, ad. niggardly ; ſparingly. 

SCA/NTINESS, /. narrowneſs; want of 
ſpace, amplitude, quantity, or of greatneſs. _ 

SCA'N'TLET, / a ſmall pattern or quantity. 

SCA'NTLENG, /. Teſehantitlon, Fr.) a ſmall 
quantity cut as a pattern; a ſize, or meaſure. 
A ſmall piece, proportion, or quantity. 
SCA'NTLY, ad. hardly, ſcarcely, narrow- 
ly, penurioully, 


proper quantity. Poor; ſparing ; niggardly. 


ſhun or fly. Neuterly, to get away from danger. 
SCAPE, /. flight from danger. A means 
of eſcape ; an evaſion. A freak or ſtart, owing 
to inadvertence. An act of vice or lewdneſs. 
SCAPU'LA, /. [Lat.] the ſhoulder-blade. 
SCAPU'LAR, or SCA'PULARY, a. from 
ſcapula, Lat.] relating or belonging to the 
ſhoulders. | - 
SCAR, / [e/car, Fr. the ſeam or mark of 
a wound, after it is cured. 


wound. 
SCA'RAMOUCH, / [eſcarmouche, Fr.] a 
buffoon in a motley drels. - 
SCA'RBOROUGH, a town in the N. riding. 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdays and 
Saturdays. It is a place of ſome trade, very 
much frequented on account of the Spa, has a 
good harbour, and ſends two members to parli- 
ament. It is 2g7 miles N. of London. „ 
SCARCE, a.[ /chaers, Belg. ] hard to be met 
with; rare; not plentiful.,or common. 
SCARCE, or SCA RC EL, ad. with dif- 
ficulty; hardly; ſcanuy. 3 
SCA RCENESS, or\SCA'RCITY, . pe- 


monneſs; infrequency. 


To SCARE, v. a. ſcoraze, Ital.] to ſright; 


SCA'RECROW, / an image or clapper uſed 
to frighten birds. Any thing to raiſe terror. 
SCARF, /. [eſcharfe, Fr. ] any ornament 


that hangs looſe en the ſhoulders. 


To SCARF, wv. 4. to throw Jooſely on. To. 
dreſs in any looſe garment. 


8 ab mou aſperſion ; infamy. Standalum | 


SCA'RFSKIN, J. the outward ſkin of the' 
| - body 


Ll 


- * 


| SCA' NTV, a. narrow; ſmall ; ſhort of its | 


ToSCAPE, v. a. ¶contracted from ęſcape] to 


3 


To SCAR, v. u. to mark as with a ſore or 


nury ; ſmallneſs of quantity. Rarity; uncom- 


to terrify; toaffright; to ſtrike with ſudden fear, 
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| gh 
body; the cuticle ; the epidermis, * _ | 
SCARIFICA'TION, /. L /carificatto, Lat.] 
an operation wherein ſeveral inciſions are made 
in the ſkin by a lancet or ſuch inſtrument. 
8 ay Y , 
SCA/RIFIER, J. he who ſcarifies, | 
To SCA'RIFY, v. a. [ſcarifco, Lat.] to let 
blood, by making ſeveral inciſions in the ſkin, 
as in cupping. 3 
SCA RLE T, /. [eſcarlate, Fr. J a beautiful 
bright red, but not ſnining. Cloth dyed ſcarlet. 
SCA! RLE T, a. of a ſcarlet colour. 
SCARP, /. [eſcarpe, Fr.] the ſlope on that 
fide of a ditch which 1s next to a fortified place. 
. SCATCH, /. [e/ſcache, Fr.] a kind of horſe 
bit for bridles. In the plural, ſtilts uſed to 


walk in dirty places, from chaſes, Fr. 


SCATE, /. [fidor,Swed. ] a kind of wooden 
ſhoe, having a plate of ſteel underneath, uſed 
in moving on ice, . A fiſh of the ſpecies of 


thornbacks, from /qzatus, Lat. 


To SCATE, v. u. to move on the ice by 
means of ſcates. | | 

ToSCATH, v. v. | ſceatban, Sax. ] to waſte, 
hurt, damage, or deſtroy. Seldom uſed. 

SCATH, /. [ /ceath, Sax. ] waſte ; damage; 
Joſs ; miſchief. Obſolete, | 

To SCA'TTER, v. a. | ſsateran, Sax. |] to 

throw looſely about; to ſprinkle. To diſſipate 
or diſperſe. To ſpread thinly. Neuterly, to 
be diſperſed or Jiflipated. 
' SCA'TTERLING, . a vagabond ; one who 


has no fixed habitation. 


— SCA'TURIENT, a. [ ſcaturient, Lat.] 
ſpringing as a fountain. 
SCATURI/GINOUS, a. | from ſcaturige, 
Lat.] abounding in ſprings or tountains. 
| SCA\VAGE, / a toll or cuſtom antiently 
exacted by mayors, ſheriffs, and bailiffs of 
cities and towns corporate, of merchant- 
ſtrangers, for wares expoſed and offered to ſale 
within their liberties; which was prohibited 
by 19 Hen, VII. but the city of London itil] 
retains this cuſtom, | 
SCAVENGER, / [from ſcaſen, Sax. ] a 
petty officer who is to ſee that the ſtreets are 
kept clean. a 
SCE N ER, | ſeerery] /. the appearance of 
lace or things. The repreſentation of a place 
in which an action is per formed. A collection 
of ſeenes uſed in a playhouſe. + 
SCENE, Len [em, Cr.] the ſtage; 
the dramatic theatre. The general appearance 
of any action; diſplay; repreſentation; ſeries. 
A part of a play, generally applied to ſo much 
as paſſes between the ſame perſons, in the ſame 
place. The place repreſented by the ſtage. A 
icture or hanging on the ſtage, relative to 
Lu place, or building, adapted to the play. 
SCE'NIC, [ /e#nik] a. [ /cenique, Fr.] dra- 
matic; theatrical. 
SCENOGRA'PHICAL, Lſernograpbical] a, 
[pxmn and %% PD, Gr. ] drawn in perſpective. 
SCENO'GRAPHY,|[ ſeenvgraphy!) [ef exmꝭ, 
and yplow, Or.] the art of perſpective. 
SCENT, [ /ent] /. [from ſentir, Fr. ] the 


- [FORD 

To SCENT, [ /ent}.v.a..\ ſent 
ſmell ; to perceive any thing by N 
organ of ſmelling. To perfume, ar 
""SCE'PTRE, [ /epie Tr 

: n pier] J. t 
royal ſtaff — 47 * 1 — eln 
a . of their ſovereigntx. * 
a n [/epired] a. bearing ſcep- 

Sd 0 a. 10 Srreric. 

8 DLE, [ pron. ſedule] /. U ſcbedal 
Lat.] a ſmall ſcroll, or b 
annexed to a will or other writing, contain. 
ing ſomething not mentioned in the main 
writing. 353 
SCHE/MATISM, Kemal am] J. [exis- 
Tio (4%, Gr. ] combination of che alpects ol bea. 
venly bodies. Particular form or diſpoſitio 
of a thing. 

SCHE/MATIST, [Aima /. a projector; 
one 24 7907 E. 4e = a contriver, | 

SCHEME, {| feem] /. [ex, Gr. 
plan, ſyſtem, or defign, oe Len | 92 
are brought into one view. projet, draught, 
contrivance. Any lineal or mathematical 
diagram; combination of the heavenly bodies, 

SCHE'SIS, [e. | £54, Gr.] habitd 
the body. A tigure in Rhetoric, where: 
certain affection or inclination of the oppo. 
nent is feigned, on purpole to be anſwered, 

SCHE'TLAND,|[ Shetland |iflands ſo called, 
lying to the N. of the Orkneys, ot which fone 
reckon them a part. They lie 200 miles N. E. 


Fr.) 
noſe, or 
communi, 


l'of Caithneſs, in Scotland, and are famous for 


the herring fiſhery on their coaſt, The Dutch 
begin here on Midſummer day, and follow 
the ſhoals of herrings down to the coalts of 
Norfolk, where they arrive about Michaelma, 
The number of theſe iſlands is reckoned u 
be 40, beſides 30 which are naked rocks; 
the chief of them are called Mainland. The 
inhabitants live by fiſhing, and are like the 
Norwegians, an honeit people, who live 4 
long time, Two months in the ſummer dhe 
ſun never ſets, and in two of the winter 
months he never riſes, 
SCHI'/RRHOUS, [Aires] a, confiſting of 
a hard inſenſible tumour, 
SCHURRHUS, [Ait] {. [oxigies, Gr.) 
a hardened gland. HP 
SCHISM, [pron. im]. [oyiops, Gr.] 
a criminal ſeparation or diviſion in religion. 
SCHISMA'TICAL, [ f/mdtical] a. incline 
ing to, or practiſing ſchiſm. 

. SCHI'SMATICK, [ {{/matick] /. one who 
ſeparates himſelf from the Chrittian church 
without aſſigning any juſt cauſe, A ſepare- 
tiſt ; a ſectary. Ber eat 
| To SCHUSMATIZE, [ [ifmatize] v. 4. 1 
be guilty of the crime of fchilm. +. 

SCHO'LAR, L Aar], ¶ ſebolarit lat] 
one who receives inſtruction from a maſier i 
diſciple. A man of letters, A pedant. 


krowledge acquired. by education. at ſchool, 


power or ſenſe of ſmelling. Chace followed | univerſity, &c, by the tydp olf authors, 2 


0 
cou 


SCHO'LARSHIP, { /i/arſbip.)/ 1819085 | 


* 


An exhibiuo! 
frygent. _ 
SCHOLA 
Lu. practiſ 
dentting, a! 
SCHO'LI 
Lat. | a writ! 
SCHO'L] 
or felium | / 
SCHOOL 
where perſo: 
art, A ſtate 
ot doctrine. 
ige of the pr 
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teich. To 
SCHO'O 
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SCIA'TI 
this and th 
he, J. U 
SCI'ENC 
eertain kno 
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SCLE'N' 
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SCIENT 
producing 
ledge. 
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onſiſting of 
(pag, Gr.) 
72 Gr.] 
religion. 

4. incline 
, one who 
an church 
A ſepara» 
] v 4. 0 


it, Lat.] 
maſter ia 
ant. 


learning; } 


af ſchool, 
uthors, of 
conver 


gonverſe with 


tom one tree to be ingrafted into another. 


E 
le of genius and letters. 
An exhibition of poiſon allowed 2 ſcholar or 


dent. Sake e a. 
050A Sr IC, ¶Kliſit] a. from ſchola 
Lv. practiſed in the lehools; acquired at, or 
delitting, a ſchool. 3 

SCHO'LIAST, [LA⁰ν,ỹz . [ ſcholia ſtes, 
Lat. ] a writer, or author of explanatory notes. 

SCHO'LION, or SCHO'LIUM, | lion, 


or filium] I. [Lat. ] a note or explanation. 


SCHOOL, Aool I/. { /chola, Lat.] a houſe 


where perſons are inſtructed in any ſcience or 


art, A ſtate of education. A particular ſyſtem 


sf doctrine. Form of theology ſucceeding the 
an of the primitive fathers. 


*To SCHOOL, [ fool] v. 2. to inſtruct or 
leich. To teach with ſuperiority ; to tutor. 
SCHO'OLMAN, © ftodman |] J. one verſed 
in the niceties and ſubtilties of academical dif- 
putation: a perſon ſkilled in ſchool-divinity, 
SCHOOL-MA'STER, [i iſter] J. 
dne who preſides and teaches in a ſchool, 
SCIA'TIC, or SCIA'TICA, | the % in 
this and the tollowing words is pron. always 
like /. ¶ /ciatique, Fr.] the gout in the hip. 
SCIENCE, /. [ /cientia, Lat.] a clear and 
eertan knowledge grounded on demonſtration 
and tel f- evident principles. A ſyſtem of any 
branch of knowledge, comprehe:.ding the doc- 
trine, reaſon, and theory, without any imme- 
late application of it to practice. Knowledge. 
One of the ſeven liberal arts, viz. grammar, 
logic, rhetorick, arithmetick, muſick, geo- 
metry, aſtronomy. | 
SCIE'NTIAL, | fenfbial]a. producing cer- 
uint / or knowledge. Obſolete. 
SCIENTIFIC, or SCLENTT/FICAL, 4. 
producing certainty or demonſtrative know- 
ledge. 


SCILLY, a cluſter of iſlands and rocks, | 


hne to the W. of Cornwall, dangerous for 
Angers to ſail near without a good pilot, 
there having been often ſhips wrecked upon 
tiem; and particularly Sir Cloudeſley Shp- 
ve! with four men of war, were caſt away 
here in the night of October 22, 1707; where 
lere were not enly a preat number of com- 
mon ſallors, but people of diſtinction lost. St. 


Mary's is the largeſt and moſt cultivated, quarrelſome woman. 


containing more inhabitants than all the reſt 
put together, and who are alſo the richeſt. 

SCI'MITAR, / tee CrmegtzR. 

To SCUNTILLA'TE, &.'. [ feintills, 

Lat.] to ſparkle ; to emit ſparks. | 
SCINTILLATION, / [ ſcimitlatin, Lat.] 
(ae att oi ſparkling ; ſparks emitted. 
, CTOLIST, J. | ſciolus, Lat.] one who 
es many things fuperficially; a fmatierer 
® (cence or literature. L 

SCYOLOUS, 4. [ ſeiolus, Lat.] ſuperficially 


imperſectly knowing. 
SCI'ON, / ¶ ſcion, Fr.] a ſmall twig taken 


v. CTRE-FACIAS, J Lat.] in. Law, 2 
Fae, why a judgment paſſed” ſhould not be 
28 ecu,õn iu 4 + 4661/7 Joey bi u 


F 


{were ufually crowned, and is" 40 miles N. 'of 


whereby a perſon is called on to /b-4v | 


, S 5 0 5 
| SCT'SSARS, /. [written variouſly, accord 
ing to the word from whence it is ſuppoſed to 
be derived; thoſe who deduce it from ircido, 
or cædo, write ciſors ; thoſe that derive it from 
feindo, write ſci//ors ; and others again Write 
ciſars, cizars, or ſciſſars, from ciſeaux, Fr. a 
ſmall pair of blades with a ſharp edge, movirg 
on a rivet, and uſed for cutting paper, cloths 
Kc. Always uſed in the plural. 
SCU'SSILE, @, capable of being cut. | 
SCU'SSION, [ /{/ben} /. the act of cutting. 
SCI'SSURE, /. [| /cifſum, Lat.] a breach, 
rupture, fiſſure, crack, or rent. | 
| SCLAVO'NIA, a country of Europe, be. 
tween the rivers Save, the Drave, and the 
Danube. It is divided into 6 counties, viz. 
Poſega, Zabrab, Creis, Waraſden, Zreim, and 
Walpon, and belongs to the houſe of Auſtria. 
It was formerly called a kingdom, and is very 
narrow, not being above 75 miles in breadth ; ' 
but ic is goo in length, trom the frontiers of 
Auſtria to Belgrade. The eaſtern part is called 
Ratzia, and the inhabitants Ratzians. Thete 
form a particular nation, and are of the Creek 
church. The language of Sclavonia is the mo- 
ther of tour others, namely, thoſe of Hungary, 
Bohemia, Poland, and Ruſſia. 
SCLERO'TIC, [| fRleritik] a. [cups 
Gr.] hard; generally applied to one of the 
tunies or coats of the eye.” : | 
SCLERO'TICKS, Klee J. medicines 
which harden and conſolidate the parts they 
are applied to. 3 
To SCOAT, Ait or SCOTCH, v. a. to 
ſtop a wheel by putting a ſtone or piece of 
wood under it before. | X 
o SCOFF, v. . | ſchoppen, Beleg. to ridi- 
cule with infolence. T's treat with contemp- 
tuous and reproachtul language. Uſed with gt.” 
SCOFF, /. derifion ; ridicule ; expreſſion of 
ſcorn. , | . 
SCO'FFER, /. one who ridicules, or de- 
rides another with inſolence, contumely, or 
ſaueineſs. | * 
To SCO LD, | f#/d}v. u. ¶ ſcholden, Belg. 
to quarrel with or chide in a vehement, cla- 
morous, and rude manner; to brawl, © © 1 


SCOLD, [ #314] , a clamoroùs, rude, a: 4 
Ty 63d 798; © 322 


1 


„ 


SCO'LLOP,/7 fee Sea t TF 
scCONCE,/. | /cbantze, Teut. Ja fort, br bul- 
wark. Figuratively, the head. 4 candfettick,. 
which moves on a rivet, and is tixed againit a 
wall. A fine. A low word in tit faſt ſenſe. 

To SCONCE; v. a [abcörding to Skiunet 
from ſconce, a head; it ſignifxing to fix a fing 
on any one's head] to tine;"or make aqperſon 
pay a ſum of money for a fault. A pedantic 
word uſed in the univerſity, yy. 
} 'SCONE, ot 'SCOON, a royal palace, and 
town of Scotland, in the county of Perth.” It 
is the place where the kings of Scotland 
Edinburgh. 0 2 1 * 
SCOOP, /,'[ /ebrept; Beis. Js Kind ef large 


+ 


ladle, uſed to 'thruw out Tiquor: -An*inttrus 
| meit made of bone; and it} che eating thi 
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count kept by notches cut in wood, or by 


8 CO 
«one fell | 
To SC » v. 4. ¶ ſchoepep, Belg. ] to get 
by means of a ſcoop. To lade out. Te empty 
carry off in a hollow inftrument, To cut 
bollow or deep. . 3 
SCO OPER, /. one who ſcoops. In Na- 
tural Hiſtory, a water-fowl. . 
0 e. Lat. ] the object of a 
perſon's actions or deſigns. An aim, intention 

or drift. The final end. Room, or ſpace. Li- 
berty or freedom. Licentiouſneſs. An act of 
riot. Quantity extended. Uſed only in the 
three firſt ſenſes, 

SCO'PULOUS,a. [| ſcopulsſus, Lat.] abound- 
ing in rocks, Tab! 

' SCORBU'TIC, or SCORBU'TICAL, a. 
{from feorbutus, Lat.] reſembling, partaking 
of, or difeaſed with, the ſcurvy. | 

ToSCORCH, v.a.[ ſcorened,Sax. Ito change 
the colour of any thing by heat. To burn 
ſuperficially. To burn. To parch. Neuterly, 
to be burnt on the outſide, To be dried up. 

SCORE, /. | fora, Iſl. ] a notch cut with an 
edged inſtrument. 


A line drawn, An ac- 


lines drawn by chalk. A debt. An account 
of ſomething paſt. Part of a debt, A reaſon 
or motive, Sake, Twenty : probably becauſe 
twenty being a round number, was diſtin- 
guiſhed on tallies by a long ſcore, A ſong in 
Jeore is that which is written under the mu- 
Gcal notes. | 
To SCORE, v. a. to ſet down as a debt. To 
impute or charge. To mark by a line, 
SCO RIA, 7 [Lat.] droſs; recrement. 
SCO RIOUs, a. from ſcoria, Lat.] droſſy. 
To SCORN, v. a. [eſcorner, Fr. ] to deſpiſe, 
ſight, contemn, vilify, deride, diſdain. Neu- 
terly, to ſcoff, or treat with contemptuous lan- 
guage ; uſed with ar. 
SCORN, /. [ eſcorne, old. Fr. ] an act of con- 
tumely and contempt; ſlight; ſcoff; derifion. 
S CORNER, . one who treats a perſon or 
thing with contempt or ridicule ; deſpiſer; 
ſcofter, 
SCO'RNFUL, &@. diſdainful, inſolent; 
look ing upon or treating with contempt ; 
mating in defiance, : 
SCORPION, / [ ſcorpio, Lat.] a reptile 
reſembling a lobſter, but his tail ends in a 
point, and has a very venemous ſting, 
SCO, /. | cor, Er.) Hor: ayment. What 
is due from a perſon. Scot, and lot, what is due 
from a perſon as a pariſhioner, c. Scot free, 
denotes a perſon's being excuſed paying his 
ſhare to his reckoning, or being remitted ſome 
uniſhment. 
SCOTLAND, che kingdom of, is the N. 
part of the iſland of Great Britain, which is 


now united to England, and both together | 


ke but one nation. It is bounded on all 
des by the ocean, except the S. where it is 
ſeparated from England by the river Tweed, 
towards the E, by Cheviot hills, and the, ri- 
ver Eſk, and Solway Frith towards. the W. 


pulp of al op: gc. A veep or rake. © At] from Aldermouth-head, wen 
coop.” ”” ay and 
OP 


* 


« 
- . 


800 


in A c. 
Mull, to Buchaneſs, and 190 in bread 71 500 
where it is broadeſt. Beſides the main | make ſecret 
there are g00 iſlands belonging to Scotluny enemy. 

ſome of which are very conſiderable. These o SCO 


are called the Weſtern iſlands, the 0; 


lian, 82 
and the Schetland ifles. The air is dene. Un 


or tullen; t 


rally wholeſome, though colder than that of SCOWL 
England; but it is purified by, the Mad, SCOW'I 
which are pretty ſtrong and frequent. In To SCN. 
the northern parts the days in ſummer are Belg. | to p 
very long. The ſoil is different in different climb by th 
parts, there being many rich and fruity SCRAG 
plains, though what js called the Highlands or thin. 
is full of mountains and heaths. They do SCRA'C 
nat want wheat, but the grain moſtly cul. from cragg 
tivated is oats, as it will grow in the moun. or aſperitie 
tainous parts. The productions of Scotland SCRA'C 
are much the ſame as in England, though rough or r. 
not in ſo great plenty, They have mines of To SCR 
Teveral ſorts, particularly of lead, with quar. SCRABBL 
ries of free-ſtone for building; fo that the ſeize any t 
principal towns are conſtructed with nothing To climb | 
elſe. They have mines of very good col, by 27. 
great quantities of which are brought to Lon. 'SCRA'? 
don, and is known by the name of Scoich ſtruggle fo 
coal.. The eſtabliſhed religion in Scotland is yours to | 
the Preſbyterian : however, all others are to. climbing b 
lerated, or at leaſt connived at. SCRA") 
SCO'TLAND NEW, See Acari. that climbs 
To SCOTCH, v. a. to cut, or make marks To SC] 
with an edged inftryment, to erind fo 
SCOTCH, . a ſlight cut. ü the teeth. 
- SCOTCH-CO/LLOPS, or SCO'TCHED. SCRA” 
CO'LLOPS, /. | from ſcotch, to cut] ſmall vile; wor 
pieces of veal marked or cut acroſs with a SCRA 
knife, and then fried. dit, fragm 
SCO'TOMY, /. [ #ir»pa, Gr.] 2 diszinef To SC 
or ſwimming in the head, cauſing dimneſs of of the ſu 
ſight, ment, To 
-F SCO'VEL, J. a fort of mop for ſweeping edeed int 
ovens; a maulkin, ke} or ge 
SCOUNDREL, Y [ ſcondaruolo, Ital.] Tous 2 
curry aV 


mean raſcal ; a low 99 villain; a perſon of | 
baſe principles and actions. Neuterly, 


To SCOUR, v. a. (fare Dan.] to,raba cn 2 Hdd 
ſurface hard with any thing rough in order to SCRA 
cleanſe it. To remove * ſcouring. To dicfculty 
cleanſe, bleach, whiten. To clear from ene - SCRA 
mies or obſtacles. In-Phyfic, to, purge v10- bo ſcrape 
lently. To paſs ſwiftly. ever, applied to the which a | 
motions of animals. Neuterly, to run with dad playe 
great ſwiftneſs ; to ſcamper. lo Se 


SCOU'RER, /; one who cleans by rubbing mark or 


or runs ſwiftly ; a purge. cuts.” T 
SCOURGE,| pron. ſcusje] . De ſceurgcc, Fr. lg] itly, 

an inſtrument made of ſeveral cords or 170 [eaves 2 

uſed to ſtrike offenders with; à whip; 2 lall, or draw 


Figuratively, a puniſhment, Ove that afflicts, SCR. 


harraſſes, or deſtroys: .. A whip tor a ted. A wound 
To SCOURGE: Lure l v. a. to laſh with by 9m 
a whip. Te puniſh er chi a da. © 
SONO ER, Li] , 006.9 12 
au 2 1 ort Fr. one, who a un = - 
Wo 178 i * eri en : 5 
privily, to obſerve. the moyons oft. * 


It is Scherz reckoned 3c miles in lengthy 


[An advice boat, 4 perſon employed 0 , 


> Mule 
Scotland 
| though 
mines of 
th quar. 
that the 
nothing 
od coal, 
to Lon. 
f Scoich 
otland u 
[S are to- 


14. 
ce marks 


"CHED. 
at] (mall 
$ with a 


dizzine's 
imneſs of 


ſweeping 


Ital.] 
perſon of 


] to.raba 
order to 
ag. To 
rom ene · 
urge vio- 
d to the 
run with 


0 is ſent 
| enemy» 
d on ex- 

nds 


in 4 college. 2 
000 T. „ z, to go out in order 2 
make ſecret obſervations on the motions of an 
ener SCO , [ow pron. as in how] v. u. 
[ [cy/ian, Sax I to frown; to look angry, four, 
gr lullen; to pout. ; 

SCOWL,//. a look of gloom or diſcontent. 

SCOW'LINGLY, ad. ſullenly. | 

To SCRA'BBLE, [ fardb/] v. n. [ krabbelen, 
Belg. ] to paw or ſcratck with the hands. To 
climb by the hands. To ſcramble. | 
SCRAG, /. | [craghe, Belg. ] any thing/lean 


or thin. 

SCRA'GGED, [ frdg-ed ] a. [corrupted 
from cragged ] rough ; full of protuberances 
or aſperities. 


SCRA'GGY, [ frdg-y] a. lean; thin; 


rough or rugged. 


— 


o SCRA/MBLE, [frdmb!}] v. u. [ſee 
Scr4BBLE] to ſtruggle ſo as to catch or 
ſeize any thing with the hands before another. 
To climb by the help of the hands; followed 


by 10. | 

SCRAMBLE, [ firdnb1} g an eager 
{rugele for any thing, in which one endea- 
yours to ſeize before another. The act of 
climbing by the help of the hands. 

SCRA'MBLER, . one that ſcrambles; one 
that climbs by the help of the hands. 

To SCRANCH, v. a. [ {chrantzer, Belg. ] 
to grind ſomething crackling or brittle between 
the teeth. 

SCRA'NNEL, a. grating by the ſound ; 
vile; worthleſs. 

SCRAP, / | from ſcrape] a ſmall piece; a 
dit, fragment, or crumb. 

ToSCRAPE, v.a. [ Vertopan, Sax. to take 
of the ſurtace by the action of a ſharp inſtru- 
ment, To erale or take off by the motion of an 
eleed inftrument held perpendicular. To col- 
kt or gather by great pains, care, and penu- 
nous means. To /crape acquaintance, is to 
curry favour, or inſinuate into familiarity. 
Neuterly, to make a harth noiſe. To play badly 
A _ To 2 an aukward bow. 

SCRAPE, . rap, Swed. erplexity; 
diiculty; lücken tes os In ch 

SCRA'PER, J. an edged inftrument uſed 
io ſerape with. A thin iron at a door, on 
vi1ch a perfon cleans his ſhoes. A miſer. A 
dad player on a fiddle. | 

to SCRATCH, v. 4 [tratzen, Belg. ] to 
mak or tear with flight, uneven, and ragged 
cuts. To tear with the nails. To wound 
ſiiughtly, To wound with any thing keen which 
leaves a line or mark on the ſkin, To write 
or draw aukwardly. | | 

SCRATCH, V/ a ragged and ſhallow cut. 
A wound given by the nails. A ſlight wound. 
a peruke which is eaſily combed out. 25 

SCRA'T CHER, /. he that ſcratches, *© 
. SCRA'TCHES, J. cracked ulcers or ſcabs 
in a horle's foot. 

2 /. | Erfe] ſurface or ſcurf. 

0SCRAWL, v. a. to draw or mark in an 
egular and aukward manner, To write all. 


SCR | 
- SCRAWL, J writing performed in an au- 


ward and unſkilful manner. 


SCRE'ABLE, a. [ /creabilis, Lat.] chat 
which may be ſpit out, 

To SCREAK, [ freek] v. n. [ trige, Dan. 1 
to make a ſhrill or hoarſe noiſe like that of a 


| perſon terrified, or like that of a ruſty hinge. 


To creak. . 
SCREAK, I fereek] J. [ farige, Dan] 2 
ſhrill noiſe made by a perſon on the ſight of 
ſomething terrifying. See SCREECH, 
To SCREAM, | ftreem} v. . | hremantty 
Sax, | to cry out with a ſhrill voice in terror or 
agony. ; 
SCREAM, [ Areem] ſ. a ſhrill loud cry 
made by a perſon. in terror or pain. 
To SCREECH, v. x. [ſee Scrtarg 
ſcrekia, Iſl.] to utter a loud, ſhrill cry, when 
in terror or agony. 
SCREECH, %, cry of horror and anguiſh ; 
harſh horrid cry. 
SCREEN, /. [eſcran, Fr.] any thing that 
affords ſhelter or concealment, or is uſed to ex- 
clude cold or light. A riddle to ſiſt ſand, &c. 
To SCREEN, v. a. to ſhelter, hide, or 
conceal ; followed by from, To ſift; to ride 
dle, from cerno, crevi, Lat. 
SCREW, /. [c/croz, Fr.] a cylinder having 
a furrowed ſpiral edge, uſed in piercing and 
faſtening timber, drawing corks, &c. 
To SCREW, v. a. to turn by, or faſten 
with a ſcrew. To deform by contortions, ap- 


extort 3 to oppreſs. 

To SCRFBBLE, [ Ari31} v. n. [ ſeribillo. 
Lat.] to write in a careleſs and incorrect man- 
ner. To fill with careleſs writing. 

SCRI/BBLE, [ fris/ | /. careleſs or worth. 
leſs writing, 

SCRI/BBLER, /, n mean, petty author ; 


an author of no merit. 


publis notary. + In Scripture, a perſon ſkilled 
in the Jewiſh law, and employed in tranks 
ſcribing it for the uſe of others. 

SCRI'MER, /. [efcrimevr, Fr.] uſed by 
Shakeſpear for a gladiator. 

SCRINE, /. | /crinium, Lat.] a coffer or 
cheſt; a place where writings or curioſities 
are depoſited, 
 SCRIP, /. [ Aræppa, Iſl.] a ſmall bag, 
budget, or ſatchel, A ſchedule, a ſmall piece 
of paper, or writing, from ſcriptio, Lat. 

SCRI'PTURAL, a. contained in the Old or 
New Teſtament. 

SCRI'PTURE, /. ¶ ſcriptura, Lat.] write 
ing. The Bible, or ſyitem of divine truths 
contained in the Old or New Teſtament, ſo 
named by way of eminence, 

SCRI/'VENER, /. [ /erivans,Ital. ] one who 
draws contracts, or deals in conveyancing, or 
placing money at intereſt. | 
- SCRO'FULA, /. [from /crofas, Lat.] the 
king's evil. 


SCRO/FULOUS, a. reſembling, or of the 


nature of the king's evil, | 
| | SCROLL, 


 SCRAW'LER, . a clumſy inelegant writer. 


plied to the face. To ſqueeze or preſs, Te 


al 
ama 
r 


SCRIBE, /. [ ſeriba, Lat.] a writer. K 
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„ SCRUTABLE, a. {from ſcrutor, Lat. ] dif- 


SCU 


a rupture of the ſcrotum. 
SCRO TUM. /. [ Lat.] the bag wherein the 
| teſticles of the male are contained, compoſed of 
two membranes, excluſive of a ſcarf ſkin, 
. To SCRUB, v. a. [| ſcbrobben, Belg.] to rub 
hard with ſamething coarſe, 25 
« 'SCRUB, /. a mean or baſe perſon. Any 
thing mean or deſpicable; A worn-out broom. 
SCRU'BBED, or SCRU'BBY, a. | /cruber, 
Dan. ] mean; dirty; vile; worthleſs ; ſorry. 
SCRU'PLE, [rip ]. ¶ ſerupulus, Lat.] a 
doubt, difficulty, or perplexity, which the 
mind cannot eaſily reſolve. In Medicine, a 
weight containing 20 grains. Proverbially, a 
{mall quantity: 
To SCRU'PLE, LA up] v. n. to doubt or 
6 | a 
$CRUPULO'SITY, / nice and exceſſive 
caution or doubtfulneſs. Fear of acting in 
any thing which may chance to give offence, 
or may contradict ſome precept; tenderneſs of 
conſcience. a 
SCRU'PULOUS, a. TÞ ſcrupulsſus, Lat.) 
afraid to do or comply for fear of violating any 
recept, or of hazarding any loſs or danger. 


Nice. Careful: cautious. 1 
& SCRU'PULOUSNESS, . the ſtate of being 
ſcrupulous. 


pu 

To SCRU'SE, v. a. to ſqueeze; to 
'frowd. 7 
coverable by inquiry. 

SCRUTA'/TION, /. [from c unter, Lat.] 
ſearch ; examination; inquiry. | | 

SCRUTA'TOR, SCRUTINE'ER, /. from 
ferutor, Lat.] enquirer ; ſearcher ; examiner. 

To SCRU'TINIZE, or SCRUTINY, 
v. 4. to fearch or examine with e actneſs. 

SCRU'TINOUS, a. captious; full of in- 

iries. A word little uſed. 

SCRU'TINY, / [ ſerutinium, Lat.] a nice, 
egact, and ſcrupulous ſearch, examination, or 
enquiry. 

SCRUTOIRE, { pron. rutoer, from ſcri- 
reire, or eſcritoire, Fr.] a caſe containing 
grawers for writings. 

To SCUD, v. 1. { futta, Swed.} to fly or 


run away in a hurry, or with precipitation. 


Te SCU'DDLE, [Aud] v. u. to run with 
an affected hafie. ' A low word. 
SCU'/FFLE, LAH] /. {derived by Skin- 
ner from G a conſuſed tumult or broil. 
To SCU/FFLE, [ Az} v. a. to fight in a 
confuſed and tumultuous manner. 
To SCULK, v. 2. | /culke, Dan. ] to lurk 
er lie cloſe in hiding places, 
SCU'LKER, /. a lurker; one who conceals 
himſelf through ſhame or miſchief. 
SCULLy/. | ola, 1. ] the bone which de- 
ends and includes the brain. A ſmall boat. 
One who rows in a ſmall boat, A great num- 
ber or ſhoal. & 
- SCU/LLCAP, /. a head-piece; a niglit- cap. 
SCU'LLER, /. { Aiola, 11:] a boat which 
| 


my, ud ' E 


þ 


8 


has but one rower; a cock -bost. On. a. * | tl 
rows a ſmall dant: e % bs hn 
SCU'LLERY, J. ¶ eſeweille, Fr.] \ place frequently | 
where kitchen utenſils, as kertles, diſhes, &e; encompaſtir 


are cleaned and kept, 
SCU'/LLION, / [ from e/excille,Þ:. 
ſon who waſhes the diſhes, and 2 


drudgery ot a kitchen f Kitchen maid, 


properly 2 | 
is bettet de! 
which liet! 
ſome parti 


To SCULDP, v. a. ſculps, Lat.] to cue: nerally d 
to engrave. Obſolete. | 7. Liediteiran 
SCU/LPTILE, a. [ [calptilis, Lat.] made Figurativel 


by carving. motion. 


SCU'LPTOR, JF. [| ſculpter, Lat.] one wie SE'A-BI 
cuts. or carves wood or ſtone. the ſea. 
SCU'LPTURE, /, [ /culptura, Lat.) the SE'A-C 
art of carving wood or ſtone; carved work; the making a ! 
art of engraving. SE'A.C 
a SCUM, /. { ſchuym, Dan.] the froth which which the 
riſes on the top of any liquor; the drofs, re. SE'A-C 
fuſe, or that part of filth which ſwims ou the becauſe co 
top of any liquid or metal in ſuſion. SE'A.C 
To SCUM, v. a. to take off the filth which land whict 
riſes to the top of any liquor when bailing; SE'A-C 
commonly pronounced tim. by which 1 
SCU/MMER, /. [eſcumeir, Fr.] a veſſel or SE A-. C 
inſtrument with which tilth, &c. is taken from animal, ab 
the top of any liquor; pronounced ſkimmer, tumſerenc 
SCU'PPERHGOLES, fe | Jebrefen, Belg,] SEAFA 
ſmall holes en the deck of a veſſel, through a mariner. 
which water is carried inio the fea. - | SEAFA 
SCURF, /. ¶ ſcarf, Sax. ] a kind of miliary lag by ſe: 
ſcab ; a ſoil or filth ſticking on the ſurface. SEA'-F 
SCU/RFINESS, /: the ftate ot being ſcui y. on the ſea 
SCU'RRIL, a. [ /carrilis, Lat.] low; mean; SEA (F. 


ports, and 


abuſive; loudly jocular; groſsly opprobrious. 5 
diſtant tro 


SCURRI'LITY, / [ /currilitas, Lat. J e. 


roach expreſſed in groſs terms. | Sk. A- 
SCU'RRILOUS, 4. [ ſcurrilis, Lat.] ufig the ſea. 
low, mean, and vile reproaches grolsly op- SE'AM 
robrious ; loualy jocoſe. SEA-N 
» SCU'RVY, /. [ſee Scuxr] a diſtemper ſea, which 
wherein red itchihg blotches, and lometimes eourſe by 
livid ones, appear on the ſkin. _ SEA. 

SCU/RVY, 4. covered with ſcabs ; affected preſenting 
with the ſcurvy. Vile; bale. | SEA 
SCOTT. /. | Rerr,1il. } a tail, applied to ſuck ſea; a d 
animals whoſe tails are very ſhort, as a hare. going to | 
SCU'TAGE, /. | /cutum, Lat ] a tax im. SE A»! 
poſed antiently tor turniſhing the king's army en board 
with men. | | SEA. 
SCU/YCHEON, /, | ſexccione, Ital.] tl SEAL 
ſhield, or bearing of a tamil\, in Heraldry. An inſtru 
See ESCUTCUHEON.. | carved, 1 
SCU'TIFORM, a. [ ſcutifomis, Lat to writin 
ſhaped like a fhield. 4 x "ta ſeal. 
SCU/TTLE, [ ful] I. [| ſcuiell, Celt. j a mation, 
wide ſhallow veffel, ſo called trom a diſh ot 40G; 
platter which it reſembles. A Cuſt-baſket. 4 way the 
ſmall grata. A quick pace; an affected hurry 3 
iu walking, from /cud, In a ſhip, the ſmall 2 
holes cut for paſſage from one deck to avciher, os 8 
or the windows cut in cabbins tor the lake of uy conf 
light. Alſo the name of a ſea · Hh. of roy 
To SCU"TTLE, F778 v. u. to run with ar x aſt 
an affected hurry. 3} 1 SE. 1 
SCYTHE, /. an inſtrument for mowins bw. 


graſs, ' '« SEA, 


SEA 


0 that ing compdunds 3 is pron. like ee; as ſee] J. is 
a Pace frequently uſed for that vaſt tract of water 
es, ker encompaſting the whole earth; but is more 
: roperly a part or diviſion of thoſe waters, and 

] aper. z beltet defined a lefler aſſemblage of water, 
which lieth before, and waſheth the coaſts of 


ie . . . 
| 28 ſore particular countries, from whence it is 
generally denominated ; as the Iriſh Sea, the 
Mediterranean Sea, the Arabian Sea, &c. 


Figuratively, any thing agitated, or in com- 


2 ve; 


] made 


cg A. BREEZE, J. a wind blowing from 


one wh6 
the ſea. : 

at.] the SE'A-CALF, /. the ſeal, ſo called from its 
ork ; the making a noiſe like a calt. 

SE'A-CHART, [e- Kart] J. a map on 
h which which the coaſts of the ſea are delineated. | 
roſs, Its SE'a-COAL, [ ſc#-&3/ ] J. a coal fo called 
on the becruſe conveyed by the fea ; pit-coal, 


SEA COAST, | /ee-k3ft /. a thore; or 


SEA 


SEA, ſtheca in this word and in its follow- compoſition uſed in faſtening or cloſing lets 
ters va. 


SEAM, [ ſeem] /. | ſeam, Sax. ] the edge of 
cloth where two pieces are joined together. 
The juncture of the planks in a ſhip. A cic2» 
trix or ſcar, A meaſure, Tallow, greaſe, 
hoes lard. © | 
To SEAM, | ſeem} v. a. to join the edges 
of two pieces of cloth, or to faſten the edees 
of two pieces of timber together, To mark 
with a ſcar. | 


SE'AMLESS, [ene] a. having no viſie 


ble joining or ſeam. | 


SE'AMSTRESS, | ſe&mfreſs] ſ. | [rameſtre, 
Sax. ] a woman who lives by making linen, 
and ſewing. | 

SEAN, [ten] ſ. | /eine, Fr.] a very large 
net, uſed to catch fiſh in the ſea, made like a 
drag net, but ſometimes without a cord, 200 
fathoms in length, and from 2 to 6 fathoms in 
depth. Sometimes written ſeize or ſaine. 
SEAR, [ /eer | à. { ſeariar, Sax. } dry; not 
green. 

To SFAR, [ ger] v. a. [| ſearian, S. ] to 
burn or cauterize. 

To SEARCE, [er] v. a. | ſaffer, Fr.] to 
fift finely. 8 | 4 
SEARCE, [ ſer/e] ſ. a fine fieve; a bolter. 
To SEARCH, | ſerch] v. a. | chercher, Fr.] 
to examine into; to explore; to Jeok through; 
to try. To enquire; to ſeek after fomething 
loſt, hid, or unknown. In Surgery, to probe. 
Uſed with out, to find by ſeeking. Neuterly, 
to make enquiry ; to try to find, followed by 
for or after. 

SEARCH, | ſerch] . enquiry; examina- 
tion; queſt; purſuit; act of ſeeking. 
SEA'RCHER, {| /ercher] /. an enquirer z 
examiner ; one who ſeeks aſter any thing hid 
or unknown. An officer in London, who «x. 
amines the bodies of the dead, in order to de- 
tect any violence, | 

SE'/ARCLOTH, | feercloth} fe. | farcloth, 
Sax. ] a plaſter. 

S'EASON, | feez] . | /aiſon, Fr. ] one of 

the four parts of the year. A particular time 
or period of time. A fit time. A ſmall ſpace 
of time. That which gives a reliſh to food ;; 
from the verb. 
To SE'ASON, Ed v. a. | ſaiſonner. 
Fr.] to mix food with any thing that gives it 
a high reliſh. To give a reliſh to. To fit for 
any uſe by time or habit. Neuterly, to become 
fit for any purpoſe. 

SE'ASONABLE, [che,] 2. done at 
a proper time; convenient or proper, with re- 
ſpect to time; opportune; - 

SE'/ASONABLENESS, [ /etzinableneſs] f. 
propriety with reſpe& to time. 2 

SE'ASONER, | /e&z#ner] /. one who ſea. 
ſons or reliſhes any thing. WELLES 

SE ASONING, # ſeez®ning} ſ. that which 
is added to any thing to qualify it or give it a 
reliſh. | pr, | ne. 


bench, or any thing which ſupports a perſon 


th which land which borders on the ſea, | 
bailing SE'A-COMPASS, /. the card and needle 
by which mariners fteer their veſſels. 
veſſel or SE'A.COW, / the manatee, a cetaceous 
ken from mimal, about 15 feet long, and 7 or 8 in cir- 
new, cum'erence. 
„ Belg.) SEAFA/RER, %, one that travels by ſea; 
through a mariner. | 
SEAFA RING, a. uſed to the ſea; travel- 
f miliary ling by ſea. 
face. SEA'.FIGHT, [//] g. battle fought 
ig (cutfy, on the ſea. | g 
„; mean; SA FORD, in Suſſex, ons of the cinque 
obrious. ports, and ſends two members to parliament; 
Lat. J. re- liſtant trom London 594 miles. 
f SEA-GREEN, a. reſembling the colour of 
it.] uſing the ſea. 
-olsly op- SE'AMAN, / [plural ſeamen] a ſailor. 
SE/A-MARK,*/. a point or mark in the 
diſtemper ea, which mariners make uſe of to direct their 
ometi mes courſe by. L 
8 SEA-PIECE, | /ce-preſe] ſ. a picture re- 
affe del preſenting a proſpect of the ſea. 
SEA SICK, 4. ſick on board a veſſel at 
d to ſuch ſea; a diſorder attending people at the firſt 
a hare. going to fea, 
a tax im- SEA-SURGEON, / a ſurgeon employed 
ig's army ca board a ſhip. - 

SLA. TEK M. /. a word uſed by ſailors. 
tal. } the SEAL, [feel ] . [ ele, Sax. ] the ſea-calf. 
Heraldry. An inſtrument on which a coat of arms, &c. are 

curved, uſed in taſtening of letters, and affixed 
„ Lat.) to writings as a teſtimony, The impreſſion 
ol a ſeal in wax, or on a waſer. Act of confir- 
Celt.] 2 mation, The Great Seat is that whereby all 
a diſh or patents, commiſſions, warrants, &c. coming 
iet. A from the king are ſealed. The Privy Seal is 
ted hurry that uſually tirſt ſet to grants that are to paſs 
the ſmall the Great Seal. 
another, To SEAL, [ feel} v. a, to cloſe, or faſten- 
e lake of o confirm or atteſt with a ſeal. To ratify. 
oy To ſhut or clote up, followed by up. To mark 
run with wy ſtamp, Neuterly, to fix a ſeal, follow- 
V wnto, 
moving SEALER, ¶ ſccler] f. he that ſeals, 
SEA, SE SLING WAX, [/celing-wax]. P 4 1 


when fitting. A chait of ſtate; throne; tri- 


| bunal. 


SEAT, | feer} .. ert, old Teut. ] a chair, 
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19-15 18 Reſi Figuratively, 2 5 « * 
6 To SEA A nn Fad Aur 2 authority. SECOND. S E E 
1 To 51 AT, | feet] v. a. Sole Sha is B+ mondo, nem png x delegate; 

Wh, Dol any ple, e +> 3 SE'COND-RATE in the ſecond h, wine 
Ws 1% ner, or to 8. ace. To place in a firm m A e ee Uſed ia ſecond.in ok F þp comvert f 
4h # SE'ATON | . SE'/CUL 
{Bf N, a ſea- | SE' er. on, for one | 
15 44: 8 and an ancient port town in Scot! CRECY, / pri SE'CUN 
1 the county of 0 te — 3 — — — 

14 17 1 1 An, 5 » In 1 wo 1 & 2 
1 SEAWARD, To Edinburgh. the krict el Cloſe lene? 3 — fm tans gebn 
1 ſea. Deu a. towards the SE/CRET, fe E 5 fear, terror 
16 SE'CANT, L/ 3 en eee e 
if 1 0 ur the right ing dra —_— Lat.] in Geometr: een. Faithful in * or undiſcovered U 5 To SEC 
„ cle : wn from th yy thing fr : ceping a +" pertain 
a, 2 cutting and C e centre of a 7 g Irom diſcover 5 ſecret, or , to 
N wil 14 called the ta meeting with anoth eir- SE'CRET 7. Unknown. Pri an or place oul 
i ngent without i er line noti » /- ſomethi ns 6 
1 | bl N To SECE/DE, v. z 712 P tice, or knowledge 1 kept from pullig pn 
i! 1 « 2. ſ%e 2 rivacy; 0 j U 
1 1 py er pete aeclating e SECRETARY, j ting neon I fig 
13.448.) A DER, / on n an affair, I tru f TARY, . [/ a | * 
118 re SEC! r difap 8 n A b 
10 To SE CERN, e - neſs. One who wri ent of public buſ. „ 
| 195 4 1s | parate 1 V. . | ſecerno, Lat . To SECRET E. for ae buſt mother. . 
be 1 che er groſſer matter. 35 to ſe. | aſide, or hide Te v. a. [fecretus,Lat. ]to SEDAU/N 
1 it 1 SECE/SSI 0 juice in the bod To make SECRE/TIO o ſeparate. put ige, conve; 
Nn the act N, [ ſeſeſpor ] A the act of wy [ſekreſbon] /þ. i ** q chair, 
ROW!" e of departing. Th . [ſeceffio, Lat. ]| bod of feparating the -v ep SED ATI 
1. rom councils or ati e act of withdrawi y. The fluid ſepa arious fluids of the 
ALI To SECLU'DE, v. N the "SECRETI'TIOUS, [/ 2 Rk. 
4 eon „v. a. e ; . kretiſhi compoſed. 
vs eonline from ; to hut up W Lat.] to er enable. rn. be 
0 SECLU' » 9 ut out or | to be publicl V, ad. in ſuch a mann free from e 
op SE'COND, es] /. the pn LED /. the malt of be ſedentary 
Nn 5 eepin of bein ng FAY 
6 2 thatche — Lat. It is ob- ſe cb könen « ad inf 
_—_—_ "ah Roa mrs „ "ming the office! WW Cain. 1: 
buen you none of duo * wo e Latins like- {lowing f „J. [ ſea, Lat.] a bod SE'DG] 
En 8 i 3 from ſequor mag => ny ſome di ar eee *maſter, 24 — - 2 
all Second, th » the French and | net. og ng 'SE'DG? 
thara, and th „the Goths antha SE'CTARY | | 
Saxo c r, or an- ff J. [ſeFtai SE/DI: 
the other = ns ſe other, or : uſes to co ; ire, Er. ] one who 1 
ee. affiera, i. ; to comply with the publi who re- WW *h 
ane 0th ire inferior e —— — 
gnity. z next in value . Linens. > uni nion Contrary i 
SECOND, / , or| SECTA'TOR; z a pupll. regs are 
| , „J. on > iſciple: a” „J. | Lat. zun; remain a / 
— fi a duel, to direct — Jef companies an- SECTION, £4 Chat: e nd of ng 
time, x54 — Hed — eg _ him. Cne general, den N. Let! ,. | ſeftio, Lat.) | FO 
8 in wan e derer cl, Such we th ade rb 
To SE CON „marked of a chapter; call Such are the diviſions "me 3 It 
tain. i To foils D, v. a. to ſupport, or mai cles : the mark _ _ paragraphs and arti 1 1 
SECOND. Had the ſame place. ain- try, it denotes a ſid ection is Y In Geome- SEDI 
thing whi HAND, /. poſſeſf body or figu ide or ſurface appearing of 2 Li $4 
ich has bee . on of auh wy re cut by another ; 8 t.] turb 
* | u enjoyed by another be-| A hi _ planes, &c _ 2 h m * ons 
SE'COND-HAN a Sedna rg NN EY ln e! 
A > p ; . h n 14; , rom 
ledge, implicit, or m a. applied to know- _ with its profile - is the 0 debauc 
js ta to dreſs rrowed- from anothe eights and depths raiſed . berve, 
er. At Vorn, or laid aſid r. | fabric was cut af n Fe if the SEDU! 
"4a ſecond-hand, implies in i e by an- SE/CTO under to diſcover its inſid f oy 
; rrowed, or tranſmitted To ve: in imitation ; | the practi R, /. an inſtrument uſeful : ” rom the 1 
Jy — originally. „ Oppoſed to primari- eee parts of the mathematics 8 * — 
COND-SIGHT th LAR, a. | fecularis, IL. 1 S EDU! 
ee thines f [ ſecond. ſit] f. th e affairs of the preſ is, Lat.] relating EDU 
e e e de e . 
ving the power ED, [ ſecond ite ppening once in bee ging to the laity. SEDU 
SECOND _ e, 8 —— 4. 3 * Secular rief, is — v 
Ar . e of any moouſtc ſoit, ur; ap 
the chief, not. th „a. | ſecundarius Lat quity, were * ee er Ant- ambitious 
. 3 an 3 among the SE DU 
which ariſas ufer a econdary fever, is i aſted three days. F years, and diduity, 
| 5 ti SECULARTTV, / worldlineſs, or attet- wg 
| | tion to the things . worldlineſs, of 2: d diſho 
F things of the preſent life, | Ta * 
To 


Jone in. 
lic buſi. 


, ]to put 


ledicine, 
s of the 


4. parts 


er as not 
vately. 
of being 


office of 


men fol. 
adopting 


who re« 
iſnment, 
contrary 


ator ; 2 


Lat.] in 
ting, of 
liviſions 
nd arti- 
Geome- 
ing of 2 
e place 
er, In 
is the 
m of its 
is if the 
aſide. 

in all 


relating 
oled to 
> laity. 
ſeculumy 
ſon not 
ociety 5 
1 Anfi- 
ng the 
15, and 


= r 


vert from holy to common uſe. 

P -EICULARNESS, . worldlineſs. 
SE'CUNDINE, /. | ſecunde, Lat. ] the af- 
er- birth, or membrane in which a fetus is 


apped. 1 | | 
i cURE, a, | ſecurus, Lat. ] free from 
fear, terror, or danger. Careleſs through con- 
fdence of being out of danger. Safe. 

To SECURE, v. a. to aſcertain ; to make 
certain, to put out of hazard. To make ſafe, 
or place out of the reach of danger, To in- 
jure. To make faſt. 

SECURITY, /. | ſecuritat, Lat.] the ſtate 
of being free from fear or danger. Want of 
care from too great a confidence of ſafety. Any 
thing given as a pledge. A perſon bound for 
mother. Safety; certainty. A 

SEDAN, /,. [ ſedens, Lat. ] a kind of carri- 
ige, conveyed by means of poles by two men; 

chair. a 
; SEDA/TE, a. [| ſedatut, Lat.] tranquil; 
galm ; unt uffled; ſerene; quiet; undiſturbed; 
tompoſed. | 

SEDA'TE NESS, /. a diſpoſition of mind 
free from diſturbance; calmneſs ; ſerenity, 

SE'DENTARINESS, /. the ſtate of being 
ſedentary, | 

SEDENTARY, 4. [ ſedentariuvs, Lat.] 
paſſed in ſitting ſtill, or without motion and 
qftion. Inactive er luggiſh. 

SE'DGE, /. [ ſcecg, Sax.] a narrow flag; 
a growth of flags. 

'SE'DGY, a. overgrown with narrow flags. 

SE/DIMENT, / | /edimentum, Lat.] that 
which ſubſides or ſettles at the bottom. Sy NN. 
Dregs are groſs 3 a ſediment is fine. After the 
regs are taken away, there will frequently 
remain a /ediment, We ſay, the dregs of wine 


and of melted tallow; but the ſediment of urine | 


or of water. 

SEDI'TION, LVH n] /. Lſeditio, Lat.] a 
tumult; inſurrection. A tumultuous aſſem- 
bly in order to ſubyert an eſtabliſhed govern- 
ment. 

SEDI'TIOUS, [ ſedi/bivus] a. ¶ feditiofs, 
Lat.] turbulent; tumultuouſly factious. 

To SEDU'CE, v. a. ¶ /educo, Lat.] to draw 
ide from the right; to miſlead; to tempt; 
to debauch; to deprave; to corrupt; to de- 
ceive, 

SEDU'CEMENT, J. means uſed to draw 
from the right. 

SEDU'CER, , a tempter ;- a corrupter. 

SEDU'CIBLE, a. ws. : 

SEDU CTION, J. the act of drawing aſide 
{rom the right. | 

SEDU' LITY, J. | ſedulitat, Lat.] aſſiduity; 
uboriouſnels; induſtry ; intenſeneſs of endea- 
mo D ; 125 

E DULOUS, a. [ ſedalur, Lat.] aſſiduous; 
ambitious; diligent; — — f fi 


33 J. induſtry; diligence; 


— [ eder, Lat. ] the ſeat or dioceſe of 


SEE 


To S$E/CULARIZE, v. a.[ feextariſer, Fr.] ſeen, ſean, — to perceive by the eye. IN 


diſcover z to deſcribe; to deſery. To attend. 
To obſerve; to find. Neuterly, to have the 
ſenſe of ſight. To diſcern, ſo as to be free 
from deceit, followed by through. To inquire. 
To be attentive. To ſcheme ; to contrive. 
SYNON. Objects that have ſome durations 
or that ſhew themſelves, are ſeen thoſe that 
paſs by quickly, or are hidden in fome meaſures 
from the eyes, are only perceived. We ſee the 
faces, and by that perceive the diſpoſition of 
the heart. ' | 


| - SEE, interj. [the imperative of ee, origi- 


nally | obſerve ! behold ; lo! look ! 
SEED, /. [ feed, Dan.] the product of 1 
plant from whence new plants are produced. 
An original or firſt principle. Progeny, racey 
or offspring. a 
To SEED, v. 7. to produce ſeed, 
< ger nts; J. a young plant raiſed from 
eed. ; | 
SEE D- PEARL, J. ſmall grains of peart. 
SEE D-PLOT, // the ground on which 
lants are raiſed from ſeed. | 
 SEE/D-TIME, / the ſeaſon of ſowing, 
 SEE/DY, a. abounding with ſeed. z 
SEE'ING, /. the faculty of perceiving by 
the eyes. Sight; viſion, - - | 
SEE/ING, or SEE'ING THAT, ad.fince z 
it being ſo that; fith. [ g 
To SEEK, v.a. | pret. and part. paſſ. ſought, 
ſecan, Sax. ] to look or ſearch for. To endeaa 
vour to gain or find. To purſue by ſecret 
machinations. Neuterly, to make ſearch or 
enquiry, To endeavour after. To make the 
object of purſuit, followed by after, To ſerch, 
is an adverbial expreflion, implying at a loſs, 
or without expedients or experience. 
SEE'K ER, . one that ſeeks, or inquires. 
To SEEL, v. a. [ ſceller, Fr.] in Falconry, 


to lean on one fide, from ſyl/ar, Sax. 
a SEE/LY, 3. lucky. Fooliſh; ſimple; 
illy. 

To SEEM, v. x. ¶ xlemen, Teut. ] to look a- 
like, appear, or have the appearance of. Ft 
tems, ſignifies that there is appearance only, 
without reality; and at other times it is ſy- 
nonimous to for/octrh, Sy MON. Seem differs 
from appear, in that the former relates, in my 
opinion, more to the eye; the latter, more to 
the imagination. 


SEE MER, /. one that carries an appear - 
nee. i 
SEE'MING, /. ſhow, External or fair 


appearance, Opinion. 
SEE'MLINESS, /. comelineſs ; grace of 
appearance; decency ; beauty; handſome- 


neſs. 
SEE MLV, 4. [| /comelight, Dan.] decent; 
becoming ; proper; graceful; fit. F 
SEEN, a. ſkilled; verſed, © Well ſeen in 
muſic.” — 
SEEN, part. . of ſee. ; . 
SEER, /,. one who perceives objects by the 
fight. One who can foreſee future events. 


Ta UE, v. a, [preters Jaw part. ral. 


To SEE'-SAW, v. 4. te. more with recis 
procating. 


to cloſe the eyes. Neuterly, applied to veſſels, . 
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the act of chooſing ; choice. 


* | , 


7 ED 
cating motion. , 2 va 
+ SEE'-SAW, / a reciprocating mation. 
To SEETH, v..a, | preter, 1 ſod or ſeeth- 
ed, part. pail. ſodden] ¶ ſcedan, Sax. | to prepare 
by hot or boiling water. To boil, or decoct 
in hot water. To ſteep in hot water till all 


- 


"= 


SEETTHER. / a boiler ; a pot. 
SEIGMENT, / | /egmentum, Lat. ] a figure 
evatained between a chord and an arch of the 


circle, or ſo much of the circle as is cut off by 


that chord. Op 
SE'GNITY, /. [egnitias, Lat.] ſluggiſh- 

neſs; inaQtivity. ' 

To SE'GREGATE, v. a. \[ ſegrego, Lat.] 


to {et apart; to ſeparate from others. 


.SEGREGA/TION,. /,. ſeparation from 
others. WEE 
SE'IGNIOR, or SE'IGNIOUR, pron. 


feenior] ſ. | ſeigneur, Fr.] a lord. Grand Seig- 


ni4”, the title of the emperor of the Turks. 

SEAGNIORY,f feeniory]/. | ſeignearie, Fr.] 
a lordſhip; a territory; dominion. - 

SEINE, /. ſee Szan. 

To SEIZE, | ſcexe] v. a. | ſaifir, Fr. J to 
take poſſeſſion of; to lay hold on by a ſudden 
effort; to graſp; to faſten on. To take for- 
cible poſſeſſion of by law. To have in one's 
paſſeſſion. Neuterly, to fix one's graſp on 
any thing. 50] Mid 

SE/IZIN, [e] , | ſaifne, Fr. ] the act 
of taking poſſeſſion. Any thing poſſeſſed. 

SETZURE,. | /eezvre.] I. the act of ſeizing. 
The thing ſcized. + Poſſeſſion; gripe. The act 
ol taking forcible poſſeſſion of. 25 

SE'LAH, /. a Hebrew word, found 74 
times in the Hebrew text of the book of 


Palms, and thrice in Habakkuk. There are 


varjous conjectures as to its fignification ; but 


as the Jews generally put Selah, Finis, ſo be it, 


at the end of their epitaphs and books, we make 


no doubt but Selah intimates the end, ora 


pauſe, and that this is its proper fignitication. 

SE'LBY, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Mondays. It is 
ſeated on the river Ouſe, on which ſmall vef- 
ſels paſf to York, and is a place of ſome 
trade, 12 miles S. of York, and 182 N. by 
W. of London, | 


SEAL DOM. ad. [ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from ſeſdæn, or ſeld, Sax. ] uot frequently or 


often ; rarely. | 
To SEI. ECT. v. a. {ſele&zs, Lat. ] to chuſe 
dy way of preference from others. * 
- SELE'CT,. a. choſen, or culled out, from 
others on account of ſuperior excellence. 
 SELE'CTION, |. /e/#kfozn ] /. ſelectio, Lat. ] 
SELENT'TES, or the mo@N-sTONE, y. a 
fone found, it is ſaid, in Arabia, whereio is a 
white, which-increaſes and decreaſes with the 
moon. Alſo, che Muſcovy talc, ſo called by 
ſome from an opinion that its brightneſs in- 
creaſes and decreaſes with the moon. 
- SELENO'/GRAPHY, £ /etenografy] /. Lese- 
ami and yea-gey. Cr. J à deſcription of the 
moon. vt; "IS 


* 


|; SELF, pond.” lt, felver, DIR, Belg 


identical. That /elf way.” gha, 1% 
; frequently — hots bal: tt 
to the neutral pronoun it, and then; lies 1 
; reciprocation, and is_compoy 
us.vixtues are loſt, Neuterly, to boil or be hot. — adjectives and ſubſtantives, but when 


Ga. . 
when uſed as an adjective, it ſignifies y 


nal pronouns, and 
SEMIPE'] 


0 taining ha 


nded Not only 


united with »1y, hin, and Yhem, though con SEMIQU- 
; trary to analogy, is uſed as a nominative., © 0 aining halt t. 
+ SE'LFISH, à. attentive to one's own in SEMISPH 
tereſt, with abſolute diſregard of others Mer. Lnving to hal 
8E. 1 ſordid ; ungenerous. og SEMITE“ 
'LFISHNESS, F/. attention to one gue COMPOUT 
intereſt, without A wing "$a SEMI-VO 
love. VF makes an imf 
-SE'LF-SAME, a. the very ſame, total occlut 
SE'LKIRK, a borough town of n mo Ty 
in the county of Tweeddale, 36 1 1 SEMPITE 
Edinburgh. © The ſhire of Selkirk ſends as ntioual ; pe 
member to parliament. | SE/MPST: 
- SELL, /. [ /elle, Fr. ] a ſaddle. In Building, Goats TAE: 
it is of two Kinds, viz. ground (ell, which de. SENA, o 
notes the loweſt piece of timber, and that on tees oi Whi 
which the whole ſuperſtructure is raiſed; an e 
the window-ſell, called alſo wiidow.ſoil; is NAK 
the bottom piece in a window-frame. t; belongin 
To SELL, v. a. | pret. and part. pal. fold] SENATE 
HYllan, Sax. ] to dif 5 of any thing for money. unieilors, 6 
To vend. ' Neuterly, to carry on trade. ur and deb 


| SE'LLANDERS, J are chops or many Kare, 


ſores in the bending of a horſe's hough, as the | SENATE 
malaxders are in the knees. | 3 
SE'LLER, .. che perſon thatſells; a e N70 
SE'LVAGE, . according to Skinner from e 
ſatvage, becauſe it ſaves the cloth] the edge of Na TO 
cloth, either linen or woollen. 2 „delenzin 
S ELV ES, plural of SzLe. ; ToSENDD 
SE'MBLABLE, 4. { ſemblable, Ft.] like. Wi" * 
— fre. To 
SE/MBLANCE, /. { ſemblance, Fr.] like- 3 
neſs; refemblance. Appearance, ſhow. 5 as fro 
SE MEN, /. [Lat.] ſeed or grain; theſeel 1 
of animals or vegetables. | - « FR 
SE'MI, / [Lat.] a word uſed in compoſi- WW 2 
tion, and ſignifying half. "SENEG a 
_ SE'MIBREF, J. {/emibreve, Fr.] a note in 3 
muſic comprehending the ſpace of two miaims, Wn * a k 
or four crotchets. . t g eee 
SEMI CIRCLE, Cr] f. | ſemicirev- ch ned 
lus, Lat.] a half round ; part of a circle divide . gar a 
ed by the diameter. 1 
SEMICO'LON, /. a point made thus IIe ., en . 
note a greater pauſe than that of a comma. Aue 
SEMIDIA METER, /. Deni and diametrry 7767 
Lat.] half the line which, drawn through the slk sc 


center of a circle, divides it into two eg fate of grow 


parts, SENESC 
SEMILU'NAR, SEMILU'NARY, a. U a Su 


milunaire,Fr. ] reſembling inform a half moon, 


SEMINA'LITY, / [from ſemen, Lat.] the — in 
nature of ſeed, The power of being produced. SENILE 


SE'MINAL, a. { from ſemen, Lat.] belong - did ave. 


ing to ſeed. Contained in the ſeed; radica SE'NIO 

| SE'MINARY, /; [ ſeminaire, Fr.] the ground ar born 45% 
on which any thing is ſown. The ipot or * SFvIO A 
ginal ſtock from whence any thing is brovght- fore aol 


A place of education. 


S SEMINA'TION; 


Wh. 
4 


SEN SEN Ro 


| ATION, [nina Lat.} the] SE'NNIGHT;{ AI J [con 
* Tho ak of ſhedding 8 ſevennight] Hint] /. [ contraQed from 


a week, N 9 
ry of gane the plan's, Ms SENSA/TION, /. tion, Fr. perception 
| tis OE INUEICK, or SEMINI'FICAL, a, by the ſenſes. nn a 
Ya men and facis, Lat.] productive of ſeed. SENSE, . [ ſexſus, Lat.] is a faculty of the 
lies 4 SEMIPE/DAL, @. | ſemi and per, Lat.] ſoul, whereby it perceives external objeQs, by. 
ng, atainifg half a foot. means of the impreſſions they make on cer- 
wow SEMIQUA'VER, /. in Muſic, a note con- tain organs of the body, Theſe organs. of 
your vining-halt the quantity of the quaver. ſenſation are commonly reckoned fiye, viz. 
mo «£MISPHE/RICAL, [| ſemisferika/] a. be- the eye, whereby we ſee objects; the ear, 
OY Loving to half a ſphere. n which enables us to hear ſounds ; the noſe, 
> Mere SEMITE'RTIAN, { ſemiter/bian] J. an|by which we receive the ideas of different 
. zue compounded of a tertian and quotidian. ſmells; the palate, by which we judge of 
— SEMI-VO'WEL, /. à conſonant which taſtes 3 and the cutis, or ſkin, which enables 
. makes an imperiect ſound, or dees not require ſ us to feel the different forms, hardneſs, or 
| 10:2] occlution of the mouth. Theſe are f, |ſoftneſs of bodies. Figuratively, apprehens, 
cotland, * n „ „ W . fg iſion, applied to the mind. Underſtanding. 
r SEMPITE'RNAL, a. [ ſempiturnus, Lat.] Reaſon, or reaſonable meaning. Opinion. 
* - atizual 5 perpetual; without end. '- | Conſciouſneſs. Moral perception. Meaning. 
«ane SEMPSTRESS, /. { ſeameſtrey Sax. ] ſee| SE/NSELESS, a. void of life, perception, 
"YR be AMSTRESS. sn reaſon, underſtanding, or pity. e 
8 4. SE'NA, or SE'NNA, J. is a ſhrub, the SENSIBILITY, / [ /enfibilite, Fr.] quiek- 
that ns tres or Which are purchaſed for their purga- | neſs of ſenſation or perception... + +4 
erer ye urtue. - cg! | SE'NSIBLE, [LV] a, Lſenſibilis, Lat. Þ 
"Gol. SF NARV, a. [ ſenarius, Lat.] conſiſting of having the power of perceiving. by the ſenſes, 
NY it; belonging to the number fix, Aﬀected by good or ill, by arguments or pity... 
if fol] SENATE, /. | ſenatus, Lat. ] an aſſembly of | Reaſonable or judicious. EE 42,502 
Hat unieilors, or of men met together to enact} SE'NSITIVE, a, lraving ſenſe or perception. 
ET, ws, and debate on matters which reſpect the SE'NSITIVE PLANT, /. among Bota- 
maney ate, | - Jniſts, aupecies of plant, the leaves and flowers 
n | SE'NATE-HOUSE, /, a place where a of which contract themſelves when touched, as 
? die council meets. if ſenſible of the coutaCt 3. but expand and 
nd SENATOR, /. [ /enator, Lat.] one that fits] flouriſh again, as ſoon as the hand is removed. 
2 „public council, 7 a SENSO RIUM, or SE'NSORY, /. ¶ Fenſo- 
edge of SENATO'RIAL, or SENATOHRIAN, rium, Lat. ] that part where the ſenſes tranſmit 
is belonging to the ſenate. their notices or perceptions to the mind; The 
| To SEND. v. 4. | pret. and part. paſſ. ſent. ſeat of ſenſe. ; An organ of ſenſation. + _ ;. 
; ] like. endan, S.ix. ] to diſpatch from one place to an- | SE'NSUAL, a, | ſenſuel, Fr.] conſiſting ins. 
mtr, To commiſſion by authority to go and [or depending on, ſenſe, Pleafing to the; | 
3 t. To emit; to produce: To inflict. To ſſenſes. Carnal, oppoſed to ſpiritual, Devot - 
- ant as from a diſtant place. To diffuſe ; ed to ſenſe ; lewd ; luxurious. ; TH 
the ſeed ropagate. To let fly, caſt, or ſnoot. Neu-| SENSUA'LITY, . the quality of being 
' ters, to deliver or difpatch a meſſage. Fol-|lewd, or devoted to corporeal pleaſures, £1 
compoſi Jovcd by for, to deſire by meſſage a perſon to To SE'NSUALIZE, v. a. to plunge in 
e to cauſe to be brought by another. ſenſual pleaſures, or to ſubject the mind te, 
on SENEGA, or SENEGAL, a kingdom of the ſenſes. i 
3 \.cica, in Negroland, ſeated on a river of the] SE'NSUQUS, a. tender; pathetic. | 
lame name, formerly very conſiderable, but] SENT, the particle paſſive of Sz x». ; 
e reduced into a very narrow compaſs. The SE'NTENCE, /. ¶Jententia, Lat. I the de- 
le divide tench had a tort and factory in an iſland at termination or deciſion of a judge; doom. A 
ie mouth of this river, and were entire mal- | moral inſtruction or maxim, delivered in a few 
ws Li] to rs of the gum trade. Te is called Fort Louis, | words, A ſhort paragraph; a period in writing. 
3 is taken by the Engliſh on the firſt of May] To SE'NTENCE, v. a. ¶ /entencier, F r.] to, 
3 1 Jab and ceded to Great Britain by the peace pals Hot Judgment, To condemn, 
Dock the 769. NTE'NTIOUsS, CVntenſbicus] a. [ ſentenes 
2 * | SENE SCENCE, S. from ſene/co, Lat.] the | zieux, Fr.] wa agar thort hs or 
ate oder dwing old; decay by time. moral maxims. ; 
V. a. .. SE 2 qi L.[ /exeftal] I. I ſeneſehal,Fr.] | SENTE'/NTIOUSNESS, [| ſent*n/bioufreſs], 
alf moon, - 5 cho formerly had the care of enter- /. the quality of abounding in pithy ſentences. 
Lat, ] the 3 in great houſes ; a ſteward; a ma- SE'NTERY, /,. [commonly written and. 
roduced. ö SENILE 2 pronounced ſentry, corrupted from ſentinel] one 
] belonę- did g LE, a. | ſenilis, Lat.] belonging to | feat to watch in a garriſoa, or the outlines of, 
radical. SENIOR ö an army. | „ | 
heground 1 bw ates J. {/enior, Lat. ] one older than, | SE'NTIMENT, /. { /entiment, Fr.] thought, 
ot or ori- SPN 10815 another. An aged perſon. apinion, or notion, Senſe conſidered diſtinct- 
; brovght. 1 Y, /. the quality of being born ly from language ; a ſuik ing ſenteuce in com- 
aur z elderſhip-; priority of birth. poſitiou, | 
A'TION, | | _ SE'NTINEL, 
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8 EP | 
»SENTINEL, / | /ortinelle, Fr.] a foldier 


ho watches to prevent ſurprize. | 
©-SE'NTRY, /. {corrupted from ſentine?] fee 


BzNu TER. 


* © SEPARABULITY, /. the quality of ad- 


mitting its parts to be broken or diſunited. 
SE PARABLE, a. [ſeparabilis; Lat.] ca- 
pable of having the union of its parts broken, 


or disjointed; poſſible to be disjoined from 


ething. 
| To SE'PARATE, V. a, [ ſeparo, Lat.] to 
break or divide the parts from each other. To 
diſunite. To ſever from the reſt. To ſet 
apart; to ſegregate. To withdraw; uſed with 


| from. Neuterly, to part from or quit; to be 
diſunited. Wen 3 | 


'SE'PARATE, a. [| /eparatzs, Lat.] divided] ſame fujyy as, 3, 4, 5 or king, queen, kat 


from the reſt. Diſunited from the other parts. 
Diſengaged or abſtracted. Apart. 


- SEPARATELY, ad. apart 3 ſingly; 5 


tünctly. 8 

5 SEPARA'TION, J.[ ſeparatio;Lat.] the act 
of breaking the union between parts. Diſ- 
junction; diſunion. Divorce, applied to mar- 
riage, or a ſtate wherein the two parties do not 


live together. Chemical analyſis. 


SE/PARATIST, /. one who quits the com- 
munion of the =o a reer kde: 

SE'PIMENT, /:| ſepimentum, Lat. a hedge; 
fence; incloſure. Io 7 s 

SEPOSI'TION, [ ſepoz{/hon] /.[ from ſeporo 


Lat.] the act of ſetting aſide or apart; ſegre- 


gation. 8 

SEPT, /. [ ſeptum, Lat.] A clan, race, tribe, 
generation. 

SEPTE'MBER, /. [ Lat.] the ninth month 
of the year; the ſeventh from March. He is 
drawn with a merry and cheerful countenance, 
in a your robe. WM 

- SE'P TENARY, a. [ /epterarius, Lat.] con- 
fiſting of ſeven. n 1 
SEPTE'NNIAL, &. ſeptennis, Lat.] laſting 
ſeven years. Happening once in ſeven years. 

SEPTE'NTRION, /. | /eptertrio, Lat.] a 


- conſtellation of ſeven ftars, called Charles's 


wain, fituated near the north pole. In Coſ- 
mography, it fignifies the ſame with north; 
and hence ſeptentrional is applied to any thing 
delonging to the north, as /eptentrional ſigns, 
parallels, &c. 

- SE/PTIC, or SE'PTICAL, a. [onrru;, 
Gr. ] in Medicine, having the power to produce 
er increaſe putrefaction. 

SEPTUA'GENARY, «a. [ /eptuagenarias, 


Lat.] conſiſting of ſeventy. 


SEPTCUAGE'SIMA, / the third Sunday 


| hefore the firſt Sunday in Lent; ſo called be- 


tauſe it was about 70 days before Eaſter. 
SE'PTUAGINT, /. [ /eptuaginta, Lat.] 


"the ancient Greek verfion of the Old Tefta- 


ment, ſo called from the ſuppoſition that it was 
the work of ſeventy elders. | 
SE'PTUPLE, [ /eprup/] a. | ſeptuplex, 
Tat.] ſeven times as much. | 
 SE/PULCHRAL, [ ſepilkral Ja. greys 
fs, Lat.] belonging to a funeral or the grave. 
SE PULCHRE, [ter] /.{ ſeputrhrum, 


w* 


'%, 


7 


Lat.] the eavity in which « dead bi öh. 


Te sb np; or . [/ ogy 
To SE'PULCBRE, [| /epilter] v NN. 
cented on the ſecbnd ſyllable . Nee * 
ö and Milton; but by Johnſon and Prior on the of user | 
firſt} to bury ; to entomb; to inter, rincipal r 

— SE'PULTURE, V. [ /epultura,Lat.] ia; WM” SRE. 

Dm SEOUA' CIOUS, [ Sequſhiour) a. fſ. - Ao 

Lat. | tollowing, attendant ; duGile, bn 1 RG | 

| SE'QUEL, J. [/equela, Lat.] the concly kind of we 
ſion, or ſucceeding part. An event, A conſe SERIE 

| quence, or inference. | Fr.] an off 
SEQUENCE, /. [ from ſequor, Lat.] order f orders oß, 

of ſucceſſion, * Series; arrangement. In Gama gree taken 

ing, cards which follow one another in the Doctor is © 
mon Plea: 

&e. themſelves 


SE'QUENT, a. [ /e#quers, Lat.] following: ing i 
conſequential; as Lions *] 1. | ry 

To SEQUE'STER, v. 4. [ ſequifer, Fr. boot, or ti 
to ſeparate from the ſociety of others for the MW forme of t. 
ſake of privacy. To put aſide or remove, Ty rurgeon, / 
withdraw. To deprive the owner of the ul SE'RIE 


property, or poſſeſſion. ings regu 
To SEQUE'STRATE,' v. u. to ſequeſter; rpg 
to ſeparate from company. _ SE'RIO 
SEQUESTRA'TION, /.[ /equefration,Fr.} not volatil 
ſeparation ; retirement.  Diſunion ; dis weighty ; 
tion. In Common Law, it is ſetting afide e Sv NON. 


thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of both cuſtom; g 


the parties that contend for it. It is alſo t tution ; /e 
kind of extent or execution for debt, in the calt Levity is t 
of a beneficed clergyman, of the profits of b cf eravity 
living, directed to the church-wardens, to r SERM( 
ceive the fame, to ſatisfy the judgment. [i Lat.] the 

Civil Law, it is uſed in various ſepſes; and it =o 
is alſo uſed to fignify the gathering up the fruit SE'RM 
of a vacant benefice, for the uſe of the next iv WA written or 
cumbent of the church, 4 tion of the 
SERA/GLIO, | pron. ſerilio] ſ. a Peri SERO! 
word, which fignifies the palace of a prince mtery pa 
or lord; in which ſenſe the houſes of the en- SE/RO! 
baſſadors of England, France, &c. are, at Co. Adapted te 
ſtantinople, called ſeraglios. But the tem SE RP 
Seraglio is uſed, by way of eminence, for tht Mimal th. 
palace of the Grand Seignior at Conftantins moves on t 
ple, where he keeps his court, in which d SE RP! 
concubines are lodged, and where the youth at embling.- 
trained-up for the principal poſts of the empire SERPI 
Figuratively, a houſe of lewd women. Herpes; 


SE'RAPH, [LVcraf] [in the plural, Ss. ' SE'RR 
phim] . [Heb.] one of the orders of angels; , Lat.] 
ſo named from the ardour of their devotions, teeth of a 
SERA'PHIC, or SERA'PHICAL, Leg SERR: 
kal] a. { ſtraphique,Fr.] angelic, or like a f. fe i the 
raph. 0 SE 
| 8 ERASQUT ER, /. a generaliſſimo, or cam. driye cloſ, 
mander in chief of the Turkiſh forcesin Europe. SE'RV 
SERE, a. | ſearian, Sax. ] dry or withers hired and 
SERENA'DE, / [ Fr. ſerenata, Its cuility, i 
whence : ſerenate in Milton from ſerenus Lat. mother. 
becauſe pactiſed moſtly in fair weather] To sg! 
fic or ſongs, with which lovers entertain To obey. 
miſtreſſes · in the night. yy To do buff 
To SERENA/DE, v. 4. to entertain 1 with an 


muſic in the night. | i e. To 
* SERENE 


% 


uk. 


v. 4. E 
hakeſpear 
or on the 


.] butidly 


E chu 

pliant. 

de conclu- 
A conſe. 


at.] order 

In Game 
er in the 
ny kae 


following; 


wefeer, Fr.) 
rs for the 
move. Ty 
of the ule 


\ ſequeſter; 


ration, fr.) 
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SERENE, a. [ ſerejrur, Lat.] calm, placid, 
viet; tranquil, even of mind, unruffled, 
&hout any diſturbance, Without clouds or 


Fran, applied to the weather. Alſo, a title 


of honour given to ſeyeral princes, and to the 
principal ma iſtrates of a republic. 

"SERENI V, SERE/NENESS, /, calm- 
bels; peace; evenneſs of temper ; coolneſs 
of mind ; tranquility. 3 

SERGE, [prog. /arge] /. Lene, Fr.] a 
kind of woollen cloth. | _ 

SE'RJEANT, [pron. ſaeant] I. [ ſergent, 
Fr. ] an officer who attends on, or executes t 
orders of, magiſtrates. It is the higheſt de- 
gree taken at the Common Law, as that of 
Doctor is of the Civil Law, the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas is allowed them to plead in by 
themſelves - but they are not reſtrained from 


pleading in any other court. Ia the army, a pe 


ſecjeant ts an inferior officer in a company of 
A title given to 
ſome of the king's ſervants, as ſerjeant chi- 
rurgeon, ſerjeant painter, c WES. 
SE'RIES, /. [ ſeries, Lat. ] an order wherein 
things regularly follow and are conneQed with 
eich other. A courſe or ſuccefſion, -. _' 
SE'RIOUS, a. [ /erizs, Lat. I grave; ſolemn; 
not volatile; oppoſed to levity. Important, 
weighty; in earneſt ; oppoſed to trifling. 
Srxon. We are fad, through diſcretion and 
cuſtom ; grave, through humour and conſti- 
tution ; ſerious, through taſte and affeRation, 
Levity is the reverſe of being aid; vivacity, 
of eravity ; wantonneſs, of ſergouſneſs,, 
SERMOCINA'TION, / [ /ermocinat!o, 
— the act or practice of holding long diſ- 
ourſes. 


SE'RMON, /.  /ermo, Lat.] a diſcourſe 


| written or ſpoken on ſome text for the inſtruc- 


tion of the people. 

SERO'SITY, / [ /erofite, Fr.] a. thin or 
mtery part of the blood. : 

SE ROUS, a. { ſeroſus, Lat.] thin or watery, 
Adapted to the ſerum, : | 
SERPENT, /. [/erpens, Lat. ] an offenſive 
animal that has neither wings nor feet, and 


education. See S12zR. 


8 
of any thing, followed by for. To requite, In 
Divinity, to worſhip, Neuterly, to act as a ſer- 
vant, To be in ſubſection. To attend. To act 
in war, To produce the end deſired. To ſuit, 
To conduce. To officiate, or miniſter. 
SERVICE, / [ ervitizm, Lat.] bufinefs 
done ſor hire. e attendance of a ſervant. 
er office of - Kadir 1 on a 
uperior. A profeſſion of reſpect, intimati 

a being ready 8 aſſiſt, or to nee dg ule 


jection. Obedience. Employment. Military 
duty. Purpoſe ; uſe, Advantage. Favour, 
vlic' office of devotion, A courſe or 


order of diſhes. A paper of ſweet-meats. _ 
SE'RVICEABLLE, a. [| ſerviſſable, old Fr.] 
profitable; uſeful. Active; diligent ; officious. 

. SERVILE, a. [ervilus, Lat.] laviſh; 
meanly ſubmiſſive, tawning, or cringing ; de- 
ndant, mean, : 
SE/RVILENESS, or SERVI'LITY, I bafe 
or mean ſubmiſſion and ſubjection. The con- 
dition of a ſlave. 

SE'RVITOR, / [ ſervitewr, Fr. a ſervant. * 
A ſtudent in the univerſity of Oxford, w 


attends on another for his maintainance 


SE'RVITUDE, / /ervitzs, Lat.] the flate 
of a flaye. Service. Servants collectively. 
SYNON. The ſtate of a hired ſervant is /er= 
vitude ; that of one mancipated, ſavery; the 
one is voluntary; the other, - involuntary. 
The former is in ſome meaſure honourable z 
the latter contemptible. 

SE/RUM, V. I Lat.] the thin or watery part 
of any fluid. 11 
-- SE'SQUI, a word uſed in er bor- 
rope from. the Latin, and ſignifying one and 
a half. oy bs 

_ SESS, /. for affe/s] a rate, tax, ceſs charged 

SE/SSION, (Den] /. Lſelſio, Lat. ] the ad 
of ſitting. An aſſembly of magiſtrates, 
ſenators, The time or ſpace during which 4 
aſſembly fits without intermiſſion. A meet= 
ing of juſtices. _. | 14. | 

. SE'STERCE, J. [/efertium, Lat.] among 
the Romans, a lum about 81. 4s: and gd. 


moves on the ground like a worm. | halpenny. ; 


SERPENTINE, a, [er penthuus, Lat. ] re. 

(embling-1 ſerpent; winding like a ſerpent. 
SERPT'GO, /. [Lat, ] a tetter ; a ſpecies of 

Herpes; which ſee. * f WEI 
SE'RRATE, or SE/RRATED, 3. [ /erra» 


u, Lat.] having indentures or jags, like the 


x7 of a ſaw. 

ERRA'TION, 7 [ {crratio, Lat.] forma- 
1 ſnape Lf i | } | 
To SE'RRY, v. 4. Fr. ] to pri 
tive cloſe together. Lime. re] toprifier 
SERVANT, J | ſervas, Lat. ] one who is 
ind and obedient to another. A word of 
<4 implying a readineſs of doing good to 


* SERVE, v. a. ¶ /ervio, Lat.] to attend. 
o obey. To ſupply with food. To bring in. 


To do duſineſs for another ſor hire. To ſupply 


N To obey as a ſoldier. To pro- 


comply, To ſatisfy. To ſtand inſtead ger » or ſhow, U 


To SET, v. a. [preter and part, paſſive /zt, 


|ſettan, Sax. ] to place or put in any ſituatio 


condition or poſture, To-regulate, or "ut 
by ſome rule. To fix as motionleſs, 
ſuit or fit to muſick, To plant. To reduce 
from a fractured or diſlocated ſtate. To in- 
terſperſe, or mark. To fix. ; to determine. 
To place in view, or exhibit as an object, uſed 
with before. To ftake at play. To value, ef« 
ti mate, or rate, uſed with: Ey. To fix in me- 
tal. To predetermine, or ſettle. To bring to 
an edge by rubbing on a hone. Uſed with 
againſt, to oppoſe, or to alienate a perſon's af- 
fection from another. To /et apart, to neglect 
for a ſeaſon, or reſerve for ſome particular pur · 
poſe. Uſed with aide, to reject, abrogate, or 
omit for the preſent. To ſet down, to mention 
in writing, or to regiſter; to fix, or eſtabliſh, 
To ſet forth, to diſplay, ex plain, or place in or- 
with oN, or aon, to ins 
cite, 
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ute, er animate ; to attack, or aſſault ; to em · 
"ploy in an affair. To /er cut, to begin a diſ- 
. eourſe, or journey; to adorn, or embelliſh ; to 
"raiſe, or equips applied to fleets or armies. 
To ſhow, diſplay, recommend, or prove. To 
ofct up, to ſupply with money for carrying on 
trade at firſt. Neuterly, to fall below the ho- 


"#izon, applied to the ſun, &c. To be fixed. | 


To be extinguiſhed, or unable to ſee, applied 
che eyes. To fit muſic to words. To be- 

tin a journey, To plant. To catch birds by 
a dog, that lies down and diſcovers them. 

SET, Part. regular ; not Jooſe or careleſs ; 
made to conform to ſome rule. 

SET, J. a number of things ſuiting each 
other, and neceflary to form a whole, The 
apparent fall of the ſun, &c. below the hori- 
zon. Any thing put into the ground for 
growth. A wager at dice. A game; a ſuffi- 
sient number of perſons to play a game. 

_  SETA'CEOUS, [| /etd/b:ous] a. { from ſeta, 
wx, briſtly ; ſet with, or conſiſting of, ſtrong 
irs. | 

SE'TON, /. [from ta, Lat.] in Surgery, 
the ſtate of a wound when the ſkin is taken 
Up by a needle, and kept open by a twiſt of 
bair or filk, that the humours may vent them- 
felves. Among Farriers, a rowel. 

* SETTEE, /. LYeul, Sax. I a large long feat 
with a back. | 80 £ 

SE'TTING- DOG, F. a dog taught to find 

game, and ſhow it by laying down near it. 

1 J. | fett} 7 ſetol, Sax. | a ſeat, oi 


To SE'TTLE, [tl] v. a. to place in a cer- 
main or ſafe ſtate after calamity, or diſturbance. 
To fix in any place or way of liſe. To free 
from ambiguity or doubt, To fix, and make: 
gertain or unchangeable, To free from change 
of opinion. To make cloſe. To fix inſepa- 
ably or ſtrongly, uſed with pon. To make 
the dregs or ſediments of liquor fall to the 
bottom. To put into a ſtate of calmneſs. To 
people a country, Neuterly, to fink and con- 
ginue'at the bottom; to ſubſide. To fix one's 
abode. To chuſe or fix a method of life. 
To reft or grow calm. Te make a jointure 
for a wife. To crack as work ſinks. 

. SE'TTLE, a town in the W. Riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. Itis 
' 35 miles N. N. W. of Lendooo˖ 

| STT TI.EWIENT. J. the act of ſettling. 
The act of giving poſſeſſſon. A jointure 
ranted a wife. The dregs of liquors, A co- 
| v4 or place where a colony 1s eſtabliſhed. 
Act of forſaking a roving for a domeſtic and 
tegular life. f : | 

SEVEN, a. \ /eofon, Sax. ] conſiſting of four 
and three, or one more than fix, 5 

SEVEN FO LD, a. [| /eafen /aldie, Sax. ] re- 
peated, or folded ſeven times ; ſeptuple. 

* SE/'VENNIGHT, [commonly pron. inn 
. [ ſeven and night] a week ; the time from 
one day of the week to the next day of the 
fame denomination preceding or following. 
It happened on Monday was ſedennigbt ; that 
bs, en the Munday before loft Monday. It * 


A 


n da nds 2 tank... 
dent Had ana 


* 


Goth diy 


Monday afler next IE. 
SE ENOAKS, or SE'NNOCK, 4 ww _— 
« K e on Saturdayz, Ru ET 
miles N. W. of Tunbri rags | 
by S. of London, W go 
SE'VEN-SCORE, Y ſeventimes 20, o, ſixth 
SE'VENTEEN, a. [ Seofont Jo — . 
fiſting af ſeven and ten. 8 ah - _ 
SE'VENTEENTH, a. [ cento zu ED 
the ordinal of ſeventeen ; che next after the . l 
ſixteenth. EXT 
SE'VENTH- a. [ /eofotha, Sax. I che next 
order to the u een — nt 0 * 
ſeven. S. venib day, uſed by the quaken for * 
Saturday; and obſerved by the Jews as 1 . 1 
ſabbath. The ſeventh Marth, uled by the an under 
quakers for July. avplied te 
SE'VENTIETHye. [AundPtofuntgetba,$u.) dreh 
the tenth ſeven times repeated. SEXT! 
| SE/VENTY, a. [ bundſeofontig, Sax,] e b d 
times ten. SHA'B 
_ ToSE/VER, v. a. [ ſeverer, Fr.] topartſrun reſpect to 
the reſt by force, To diſtinguiſh, ſeparate, or rept 
put into different orders or places. To key To SH 
diſtin or apart, Neuterly, to make a ſep Belg. ] to 
ration or diſtinction, followed by between, © liberty. 
| SE'VERAL, 4. different, diſlinct, unlike SHA'C 
each other. Divers; many, generally appli fingular, / 
to any number more than wo, Particular, a Etters ; | 
fiogle. Diſtinc. SHAD 
SE/VERAL, / a ſtate of ſeparation, Fa nade by 
particular taken fingly ; generally uied in the place whe 
plural, Any inclofed or leparate place, Its Any thin 
Cloſed grounds, Shelter. 
SE/VERANCE, * ſeparation; partition, dark colo 
SEVE RE, a. L/everus, Lat.] apt to blame, The. figui 
or puniſh; rigorous; cruel; ſharp, rigid, auſtet; ſpirit ; gl 
harſh, ſtrict, moroſe, cenſorious, hard, incxor dy. 
ble; painful, afflictive; conciſe; grave, ſobet, To 81 
ſedate, to ſhelter 
SEVE/RITY, / the quality of being ſeren with diff 
SYNON. Severity (hews itſelf chiefly in the in dark c 
manner of thinking and judging; it condemns SHA'] 
readily, and admits of no excuſe. Riga ſhady. 
ſeen particularly in the mode of puniſhing; i SHA'I 
pardons nothing, nor lightens the ſtroke. the repre 
SEVOCA'TION, J. [from ſevocs, Lat) ic interce 
act of calling aſide. . intercept 
To SEW, [/s] v. a. [ ſue, Lat. ] to join of dark pla 
work with threads drawn through by a needle ghoſt, ſp 
Neuterly, to work with a needle and thread, repreſent 
To drain a pond of its fiſh, / parable | 
SE'WER, /. [affreur, old Ft.] an offer preſentat 
who ſerves up a feaſt. A paſſage for water 0 To 81 
run through; now corrupted to and pronounce the light 
ed bore, Lo derived from iſe, or ſu, F. hide, o 
One that uſes a needle, from the verb; and with va 
then pronounced / der. " To paic 
SEX, /.[ /exus, Lat.] that property by vie imperſec 
any ſpecies is diſtingüiſned into male and fe- gently g 
male. Woman- kind, by way of emphakis, heat, 
SEX, from the Latin, is uſed in compoſi SHA' 
tion, and ſignifies ſix. ae: 
| SEXA/GENARY, «. aged fixty years. uoitant 
SEXAGE'SIMA, /. e ſecond gi s SHA' 
uſe 1 Hare of 


* before Lentz ſo called, 


d, auſtere; 
d, inexors- 
ave, ſober, 


ing ſevere, 
efly in the 
condemm 
Rigun iy 
niſhing ; i 
roke. 


„Lit, ibs. 


lare of liglit, or ſulttineſs of heat. We 


SHA 
iy before Eaſter. 
ing fix years; happening once in fix years. 
MEX TAIN, fe [ fextans, Lat. a ſtanza of 


nes. | | 
K Tar. f. in Mathematics, denotes 
the ſixth part of a circle, or an arch' com- 
hending fixty degrees. Alſo, an aſtrono- 
mical inſtrument made like a quadrant, ex- 
gepting that its limb only comprehends fixty 


degrees. 4609; 800 - 1 45 

SEXTILE, a. [ ſextilis, Lat.] is a poſition 
or aſpe& of two planets, when 60 degrees diſ- 
tant, or at the diſtance of two ſigns from one 
mother. , : 

SE/XTON, / [corrupted from /acriftan, ] 
an under officer who digs graves ; ſometimes 
_ to the perſon who opens pews in a 
church. , 

SEXTU'PLE,{ ſextiip!] a. [/extuplus, Lat.] 
fix-fold. * Jo 

SHA'BBY, 4. [ faupy, Boh. ] mean, with 
now to dreſs; paltry. A low word. 

HA'BBINESS, / meanneſs; paltrineſs. 

To SHA'CK LE, [ht] v. a. | ſhacckelen, 
Belg. ] to chain, fetter, bind, or - deprive of 


liberty. | 

SHA CKLEs, LDA /. [not uſed in the 
fingular, ſhaeckles, Belg. ] chains for priſoners; 
Etters ; gyves. | 

SHADE, /. [ /chade, Belg. ] the darkneſs 
made by intercepting the light; obſcurity. A 
place where the rays of the ſun are excluded. 
any thing which intercepts the light. Screen. 
Shelter. The parts of a picture painted with 
dark colours. A colour, or gradation of light. 
The figure formed by interception of light. A 
ſpirit; ghoſt ; the ſoul ſeparated from the bo- 
dy. 
To SHADE, v. a. to intercept the light; 
to ſhelter or hide; to cover or ſcreen ; to mark 
with different gradations of colours; to paint 


in dark colours. | 
. the ſtate of being 


SHA'DINESS, 
ſhady. 

SHA'DOW, [] /. [| /hadruwe, Belg. ] 
the repreſentation of a body when the light 
is intercepted. Darkneſs, Shelter formed by 
antercepting the light or heat. An obſcure or 
dare place. The dark part of a picture. A 
holt, ſpirit, or ſhade, An imperfect or faint 
repreſentation. Favour or protection. Inſe- 
paradle companion. A type, or myſtical re- 
preſentation. 

To SHADOW, [C] v. a. to intercept 
the light. To cloud or darken, To conceal, 
hide, or ſcreen, To protect. To mark 
with various gradations of colour or light. 
To paint in dark colours. To repreſent 
imperſectly or typically. To make. cool or 
<a gloomy by the interception of light or 

A 


SHA'DOWY, [ />4d3y] a. gloomy ; dark ; 


oake. Typical; tain: r 
Wannen 3 faintly repreſentative n- 


SHA'DY, a. full of ſhade; free from the 


L 


SA 

f SHAFT, ,. L /ceaft;Sax.] an arrow. A df. 
row, deep, and perpendicular pit, from ſhaft, 
Belg. Any thing ſtraight, as the ſpire of a 
ſteeple, c. The funnel of a chimney. | 

SHA'FTSBURY, a town of Dorſetſhirez 
with a market on Saturdays.. It had formerly 
ten pariſh churches, which are now reduced to 
three, The houſes are of ſree- ſtone, and it is 
a good thoroughfare place, governed by a 
mayor, and ſends two members to parliament. 


| The market is very confiderable for corn and 


cattle; it is 194 miles W. by S. of Saliſbury, 
and 102 W. by S. of London. 5 | 

SHAG, /. ¶ /ceacga, Sax. | a kind of clothor 
ſtuff, with a long, rough pile of wool or hair 3 
rough woolly hair. 7 

SHA'/GGED, or SHA'GGY, hig. ed or 
ſbäg-y] a. ruggedly hairy; rough; rugged. 

SHAGREE'N, /. [ chagrin, Fr.] the ſkin 
of a fiſh remarkably rough. 


irritate, to provoke. Chagrin is the moſt pro- 
per ſpelling. 

To SHAKE, v. a. [ preter. h, part. paſſ. 
ſhaken or ſhook, ſceacan, Sax. ] to put into a vi- 
brating motion; to move with quick returns 
backwards and forwards. To make to totter or 
tremble, To throw down or off by a violent 
motion.' To drive from a reſolution, or make 
afraid. To ſhake hands, is to pay compliments 
at meeting, or to take leave. To;ſbake off, to 
rid one's ſelf from; to free from or diveſt. 
Neuterly, to tremble, or to be put into a tre- 
mulous motion; to be in terror; to tot- 
ter. Sy NON. Shake and tremble both imply 
being agitated with a vibratory motion; but 
arifing from different cauſes. The firſt is 
more applicable to a tremulous motion oc- 
eaſioned by cold; the latter to a like motion 
occaſioned by fear. The verb ſhake is often 
ufed in the active ſenſe; the verb tremble 
never, | | ö 

SHAKE, /. concuſſion. A tottering or 
tremulous motion. 

SHALL, v. a. defect. frpm ſta, Goth. or 
ſceal, Sax, ] as this is by foreigners con founded 
with voll, the future from wil/an, Sax. it 
ſhould be obſerved, that 4wwi// implies reſolution 
to do ſomething at a future time, and /balh 
only a poſſibility of doing it. 4 

SHALLO'ON, /, a flight woollen tuff, 
SHA LLOP, /. [chaloupe, Fr.] a ſmall 
boat; a ſmall light veſſel, | 

SHA/LLOW, [Alle] a. [ſuppoſed to be 
compounded of /hoal and /ow] not deep, or at 
a ſmall diſtance from the ſurface. | Not very 
knowing or wiſe, applied to the underſtanding. 
Not deep, applied to ſound, , 

SHA'LLOW, [ /hallz] / a place wherein the 
water is not deep, or the bottom of a channel 
is not a great diſtance from the ſurface of the 
water; a ſhoal; a thelf ; ſand bank; flat. 
ting z empty. TH | 

SHA' LOWNESS, [ ſhall3neſs} ſ. want of 
depth, of thought, or underſtanding, 
_ SHALO'T, See Escuazor, 
8K 2 | 


To SHAGREE'N,v. a: {chagriner, Fr.] ta, 
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SHALT, the ſecond perſon of 
5s thus declined; 7 ſhall, cho Bult, he Bull 
To SHAM, u. . L, Brit. ] to trick ; 


trude by fraud or folly. A law word. 

. SHAM, , a fraud or trick. The act of 
putting on the appearance of what a perſon is 
not. An impoſture. A ſhirt or fleeve worn 
over another to hide the dirt. 

SHAM, 4. falſe; counterfeit; pre- 


tended. | 

. SHA'MBLES,  [_ fbamb/z} f. | ſchamael, 
Belg. ] a place where cattle are killed, or meat 
is expoſed to ſale; a butchery. 


moving in an aukward manner, 


rifing in the mind from a conſciouſneſs of hav- 
ing done ſomething that may wound one's re- 

utation or bring diſgrace, The cauſe of ſhame. | 
Regard for one's. reputation. Reproach, igno- 
miny, diſgrace, diſhonour. Baſhfulneſs; ſhame- 
facedneſs. | 


which ; formed, 1 
| SHARD, /. [/chaerde, Frifick,] a n 
to cheat; to delude by falſe pretences. To ob- A fiſh 


; SHA'MBLING, 4. [ſee ScamsLiing] 
SHAME, / [_/ceam, Sax. ] an uneaſineſs a- | petty 


SHA 


or piece of a broken earthen veſſel, A yu, 
To SHARE, v.a. ſeearan, Sax) to divide 
or part among many. To partake with other, 
To cut or ſeparate. Neuterly, to have a part, 
SHARE, * @& portion, part, or dividend, 
The blade of a plough that cuts the ground, 
SHA RER. J. a divider; one who pottci 
pates any thing with others. 
SHARK, / a ravenous ſea fiſh, which will 
ſever a man in two at a bite, A ff 
fellow. Trick; fraud ; petty rapine. 
To SHARK, v. @. to pick up haſtily or 
ſlily. ny to cheat; to trick; to play the 
thief. = 
SHARP, @. L ſccarp, Sax. ] having a keen 
edge, or an acute point, Witty, ingenious, 
or inventive, applied to the mind. Quick, ap. 
plied to hearing, ſeeing, or underſtanding; 
Sour, applied to taſte. Shrill, applied to ſound, 
Severe, or cruel, applied to ern or diſpoſi« 


or. ruin his reputation. To diſgrace; to diſ- 
honour. . | ? | 
SHA'ME.FACED, à. eaſily bluſhing; 


SHAME-FA'CEDNESS, /. the quality 
ef being too fearful of loſing the eſteem of 
others, or doing ſomething that may give them 
a — opinion, Modeſty, timidity, baſhful- 
Kelis. : 

SHA'MEFUL, a. ſuch as ought to make 
a perſon bluſh, Infamous, diſgraceful, igno- 
minious, reproachful, infamous. 

SHA'MELESS, a. wanting ſhame, or 
bluſhing at nothing. Regardleſs of the eſteem 
er opinion of others. Impudent, frontleſs, in- 
famous, reproachful, ignominious, difgrace- 


SHA'MELESSNESS, / impudence; im- 
modeſty. „ 

S HAMMER, /. a counterfeit or impoſtor. 
A low word. | | 

SHAMOT'S, [pron. fbamoy] /. [chameis, 
Fr. | a kind of wild goat. 17 

SHAM OV, or SHA MMV Leather, /. 
fee CAM ois. 

SHA MROCEK, F. [Ir. ] a kind of three- 
leaved graſs. : ; 

SHANK, J. ſccaneca, Sax. ] the middle joint 
of the leg. The bone of the leg. The long 
part of any inſtrument. 


_ .. To SHAPE, v. a. | preter. ſhaped, part. paſt: 


Shaped or fbapen, ſcyppan, Sax. ] to form' or 
image or conceive. 

SHAPE, / the form or figure of any thing. 
a particular form. An idea or pattern. 
Iymmetry. 


en 
- 


of form. 
TI 


- * 0 * 


To SHAME, v. a. to make a perſon bluſn tion. Painful. 
by convincing him that he has done ſomething 


which will forfeit him the eſteem of others, Subtile. Hard. Lean. Keen, applied to ap- 


mould in a particular figure. To adjuſt. To 


The make of the body. A form, or a being of Sauen or ſhaved, ſcea 
SHA'PELESS, a. wanting regularity or 
SHA*PELINESS, J. beauty or proportion 


Fierce, applied. to conteſt, 
Attentive, or vigilant, followed by hb cu. 


petite. SY NON. Sharp, ſour, and acid, expreſi 
different degrees of ſourneſs. The firſt in. 
plies ſourneſs without aſtringeney. Stur in- 


eaſily put out of countenance; baſhful. | cludes in its idea little or no acrimony, By 


acid is underſtood à corroſive ſour. 
| SHARP, /. an acute found. A pointed 
weapon. 
To SHARP, v.a. to make keen, Neuterly, 
to play thieviſh tricks. | 
To SHA'RPEN, v. 4. to make keen or 
pointed. To make quick, applied to the un- 
derſtanding. To encreaſe the appetite, T6 
make ſhrill or ſour. 
SHA'RPER, /. a perſon whodeprives others 
of their property by fraud. 
.SHA'RPLY, ad. - ſmartly; ſeverely; 
acutely, 
| SHA'RPNESS, / the quality of cutting or 
piercing eaſily. Sourneſs, applied to taſte. Se. 
verity, applied to language or treatment. Pain. 
fulneſs. Quickneſs of apprehenſion, applied 
to the mind or ſenſes. | 


hemently deſirous. : : 

SHA RP-vISAC ED, . having a thin or 
tank countenance. 

To SHA/TTER, 5.4. [ ſchettere Belg. ] U 
break into many pieces. Neuterly, to bred 
into fragments by a fall or any force. 

SHA'TTER, /.a fragment of a thing broken 
into ſeveral pieces. i 

SHA'TTERBRAINED, or SHA TTER» 
PATED, a. crazy-headed z inatteutive,; not 
conſiſtent: 

To SHA VE, v. a. rern 

ans Sax. to cut hair 
" Fo tkim by pafßeg 


a razor. To cut gloſe. 


lightly over. To cut in thin flices. To np 
or oppreſs by extortion; to pattie the art of 
his 089 Ws 


uncl. 


* SHA'VER, f. one chat g 
— One eloſely atentive te 


SHARP. SET, a. hungry. Eager or t- | 


mew 
t office 
SAW. 
for fowlers 
SHAWN 
or cornet. 
SHE, p! 
Sax. | the 
nine gende 
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for a femal 
ſpecies. 
SHEA 
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bundle or e 
To SHE 
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by two blat 
SHEAR 
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on a rivet 
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SHELAl 
ſhears, par 
SHEA!“ 
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To SHI 
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SHED, 
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SHEE! 
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SHEE} 
SHEE| 
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ignorant a 
SHEE 
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SHEE 
incloſure 
SHEE 
pole, uſer 
SHEF 
timorouſ! 
SHEE 


nud timo 


SHEE 
made, w 
SHE 
ek cafl 


y paſſing 
To ſtrip 


he art of 


on Ne 


SHE | 

| A robber. . F484 
WAVING, J. any thin piece pared off 
NAW, | [ /chawe, Belg. ] a thicket or 


ſmall wood. 2 

SHA BAND ER, /. among the Perſians, a 
great officer ; a viceroy. - 

SHA'W-FOWL, J. an artificial bird made 
for fowlers to ſhoot at. | 6 

SHAWM, / [ ſchatwme, Teut.“ a hautboy, 
or cornet. 5 

SHE, pron. [in the oblique caſes, Ber, ſeo, 
Sax. ] the pronoun demonſtrative of the femi-. 
nine gender, alluding to ſome woman men- 
tioned before, and ſometimes uſed abſolutely 
for a female or woman. The female of any 
ſpecies. 

HEAT, . Bee] J. [plural Raver, f,, 
Sax. ] corn tied in a bundle after moving. Any 
bundle or collection of things tied together. 

To SHEAR, e v. a. | preter. More, or 
ſreared, part. yall. born, ſcearan, Sax. ] to cut 
by two blades moving on a rivet. | | 

SHEAR, or SHEARS, [.fheers ] /. [ſeldom 
uſed in the fingular, /cedra, Sax. ] an inſtru - 
ment to cut, conſiſting of two blades moving 
6a 2 rivet, between which the thing to be cut 
js placed; diſtinguiſhed from {cif/ars, becauſe 
larger. A year, applied to the age of a 


ſheep, | 

SHE AR ER. [ /heerer ] /.. one that clips with 
ſhears, particularly one that ſhears ſheep, 

SHEATH, [| ſbeeth] /. [ ſeethe, Sax. ] the 
caſe of any thing. The ſcabbard of a weapon. 

To SHEATH, or SHEATHE, [ /he#the] 
v. a. | ſchethan, Sax. ] to put into a caſe or 
ſcabbard, To defend or preſerve by an out- 
ward caſe or covering. To fit with a ſheath, 

To SHED, v. a. | ſcedan, Sax. } to pour out 
er ſpill; to ſcatter, or let fall. Neuterly, to 
let tall in its parts. 

SHED, /. T uppoſed to be corrupted from 
Jade] a flight covering or pent-houſe, In 
Compoſition it implies, effuſion, or ſpilling; 
u, © Glocd. bed. 

SHE DDE R, , a ſpiller; one who ſheds. 

SHEEN, or SHEE NV, a. glittering; 
ſhewy ; bright, TON, 

SHEEN, /. a brightneſs ; ſplendor, 

SHEEP, /. {plur. alſo /b:ep, ſceap, Sar. ] the 
animal whoſe hide is covered with wool, and 
whoſe fleſh is called mutton, F iguratively, an 
ignorant and filly perſon. 

SHEE'P.COT, / a ſmall incloſure for 


*tp . 


SHEE'P-FOLD, / [ſceapafold, Sax. ] an 


ineloſure for iheep. | 
SHEE'P. HOOK, J. a hook faſtened to a 
Pole, uſed by ſhepherds. 
_ SHEE'PISH, 4. baſhful; over-modeſt ; 
Umorouſly and meanly diffident. 
SHEE'PISHNESS, J. baſhfulneſs; mean 


nud timorous diffidence, 


SHEE'P-SHEARING, /{. the time, ox feaſt 
made, when ſheep are ſheared. 


dex caſt by lovers at each other. 


REE ps. EVE, /. a modeſt or diffident |. 


— 


SHE 

SHEE'PWASH, a town of Devonſhire, 
whoſe market is diſuſed. It is 12 miles S. of 
Biddefard, and 209 W. by S. of London. 

. 4. LV. Sax. pure, clear, un- 
mingled. as | 

SHEER, ad. clean; quick; at once. 

To SHEER, v. a. ſee Sn EAA. Neuterly, 
to ſheer off, to ſteal or ſlip away. ' - 

SHEERNE'SS, a fort in Kent, ſeated on 
the point where the river Medway falls into 
the Thames. It was built by king Charles 
II. after the inſult of the Dutch, who burnt 
the men of war at Chatham. The buildings 
belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, 
make a pretty little neat town ; and there is 
alſo a yard and a dock, a chapel and a chaplain. 

SHEET, / „ a broad or large 
piece of linen. The linen of a bed. In a ſtiip, 
the ropes bent to the clews of the ſails. Fi- 
guratively, the canvas of the fail. As much 
paper as is made in one body, Any thing ex- 
panded, 

SHEE'T-ANCHOR, [ fhe&-ankor] /. the 
largeſt anchor in a ſhip. 

To SHEET, v. a. to ſupply or furniſh with 
ſheets. To cover as with a ſheet. | 

SHE/FFIELD, a town in the W. riding of 
Yorkſhire, with a market on Tueſdays. It. 
has been long noted for edge-tools, knives, and 
ſwords. It is 30 miles N. of Derby, and 161 
N. W. by N. of London. 

SHE F FORD, or SHE'LFORD, a town of 
Bed ſordſhire, with a market on Fridays. It is 
94 miles S. of Bedford, and 64 N. by W. of 
London. 6 

SHE'FNAL, or SHIF NAL, a town of 
Shropſhire, with a market on Fridays, It is 
g miles N. of Bridgenorth, and 1364 N. W. 
of London. 

SHEILDS, or SHEALS, S. and N. two 
ſea port towns, one in the county of Dur- 
ham, and the other in Northumberland; nei- 
ther has a market nor fair, but are remark- 
able for being the mart where ſhips take in 
their loading of coals, and where they make 
large quantities of falt. They are ſeated on 
each fide of the mouth of the river Tyne, 10 
miles E. of Newcaſtle, and 215 N. by W. of 
London. | | 4 

SHE'KEL, /. a Jewiſh coin, valued at 28. 
6d. ſterling. : | 

SHELF, /.[plur, ſhelves, ſcy/f,Belg. Ja board 
placed edgeways againſt a wall on a ſupporter, 
ſo that any thing may be placed on it. A ſand 
bank or ſhallow part of the ſea; a rock under 
ſhallow water. TEIN 

SHELL, /. ¶ /chells, Belg. ] the hard cover- 
ing or external cruſt of any thing. The hard 
covering in which fiſh, ſnails, &c. are lodged. 
The covering of the ſeeds of ſuch 2 as 
have pods. The outer part of a houſe. The 
covering of an egg. The external part. A 
kind of rough coffin' in which dead bodies are 
laid till that in which they are to be interred 
is finiſhed. — 

To SHELL, v. a. to take out of the ſhell; 


to ſtrip of the ſhell, Neuterly, to fall off as 
1 9 


broken 
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SHI 
broken fhells; to caſt the ſhell. 


. SHE'ETER, /. [ according to Skinner, we defend. 
Hell. but according to Davies from /cy/d? Sax. 
a ſhield] a coyer from external injury or vio- 


lence. A protector; defender. 
being protected; ſecurity, defence. 


pou: from external violence. 


ive ſhelter. 


SHE'LVING, a. ſloping ; inclining hay- 


ing declivity, 


SHE'LVY, 2. ſhallow; rocky; full of one's ſelf from a pr 


banks. ; 


To SHEND, v. a. [pret. and part. paſſ. 
ent, ſcendan, Sax. ] to ruin, ſpoil, diſgrace, or 


blame. To overpower, ſurpais.. 


'SHE'PHERD, /,. | ſceaphyrd, Sax. ] one 
Figuratively, a miniſter, _ 
SHE'PHERDESS, J. a woman that tend: 


who tends ſheep. 
fi 


narrow channel, 

river Medway, and contains one town, 

Queenborough. 
SHE'PTON-MALLET, 


veral wealthy clothiers. 
of Bath, and 1144 W. of London. 


The ſtate of |change cleaths, eſpecially linen. 


To SHE/LTER, v. a. to cover, defend, or 
To harbour. 

o betake to a cover, followed by ander. To 
conceal. Neuterly, to make uſe of a ſnelter; to 


eep. 

SHE'PPEY, an iſland in the county of 
Kent, divided from the other part of it by a 
It lies at the mouth of the 


| or SHI'/PTON. 
MALLET), a town of Somerſetſhire, with a 
market on Fridays. It is ſeated under Mendip- 
hill, and is pretty large, being inhabited by ſe- 


.SHE 


Sax. I to cover with a ſhield, a run 6 


— 


To SHIFT, v. u. to change place. 1 
change, or give place to ſomething elle. 7, 
lome expedient for ſubſiſtence or 15 my 
practiſe indirect methods. Actively, to ch 

or alter. Followed by away, to ſend a perſon 
away by ſome expedient. To change the pof. 
tion of a thing. To change cloaths, or dreſs 
in freſh ones. Uſed with , to defer, or feng 
away by ſome expedient. 

SHIFT, / an . eee in order to free 


. ng neceſſity. A mean 
expedient, or laſt recourſe, An evaſien or ar. 


tifice. A linen garment worn by women next 
their bodies. 

SHI'FTER, / a ly, artful fellow. 
SHUFLLING, / rom ſcild, Sax. becauſe 
of the ſnield thereon] a ſilver coin in value 
12 pence, or the twentieth part of 2 pound 


and theſe Stow calls greats; but Fabian 


mentions them under their proper name 
Hen. VIII. 2 an, 


SHI'LL-I-SHA'LL-Y, ad. [a corrupt r- 
duplication of ſhall 1?) in a heſitating man- 
ner; in ſuſpence. x 

SHI'LY, ad. not familiarly; not frankly, 
SHIN, /. [ /cina,Sax. ] the forepart of the leg, 
To SHINE, v. u. [preter. I Mone, or love 


called 


It is 17 miles S. W. | ſhone, and ſometimes I ſbined or have ſhine, 


cinan, Sax. to gliſten; to emit light or 
SHE'RBET, /. [ barbat, Arab. ] the juice 0 L - 


of lemons or oranges mixed with water and ſu- 


gar. Lemonade. 


SEE RBORN, a town of Dorſetſhire, with 
two markets, on Thuridays and Saturdays. It 
is very pleaſantly ſeated and watered, and is a 
Jarge, well inhabited and frequented place. It 
Has a handſome free-ſchool, and had a caftle 
It is 35 miles W. by S. of 
Saliſbury, and 1174 W. by S. of London. 

SHE'RBURN, a town in the W. riding of 


now in ruins. 


Yorkſhire, with a market on Fridays. 


ſmall but welt inhabited place, has a famous 
free-ſchool, and is ſeated on a river which ſoon 
It is 16 miles S. 
Vork, and 1814 N. by W. of London. 
SHE'RIFF, / [plural forieves, ſcyregerefa, 
Sax. ] an officer ot a county, who is to lee the 
king's orders executed; to impannel juries ; 


falls into the Ouſe. 


bring cauſes and criminals to trial, &c. 
SHE'RIFFALTY, 


the office or juriſdiction of a ſheriff. 
SHE'/RRIS, or . SHE/RRY, /. 


Xeret, a town of Andaluſia] a kind of Spaniſh 


wine. 


SHIDE, / Lſecadan, Sax. Ia board; a cutting. 
SHIELD, [ /heeld }/. [ /cy/d,Sax. ] a buckler; 
a broad piece of defenſive armour held on the 
left arm to ward off darts or blows. Detence 
or protection. A protector. In Heraldry, the 
ſcutcheon on which the bearings of an armory 


are placed. 


2- Ta SHIELD, {/ſheeld ] v. a, [/eyidan, a ſhattered ſhip. Deſtruction of miſcin u, 


| SHE'RIFFDOM, 
SHE'R'FFSHIP, or SHE'RIFEWICK, / 


brightneſs. To appear gloſſy. To be gay, 
beautiful, conſpicuous or eminent. Followed 
by upon, to ſhew favour, or be propitious. To 
enlighten. | 

SHINE, : /. ſplendor. or brightneſs; fair 
weather. | 

SHI'NESS, / the quality of being unwill 
ang to be familiar. 

SHINGLES, | /hinglz] . [wants the fin. 
gular, Lat.] a herpes confiſting of puſtule 
breaking out in various parts of the bod), 
which it ſurrounds like a belt. Small pieces of 
wood in form like a wedge, uſed in covering 
roofs inſtead of tiles. 

SHIP, a termination uſed in compoſition, 
borrowed from the Sax, /cip, /cyp, or /cbip- 
pen, Belg. and fignifies office or employ- 
ment. 

SHIP, /. { ſchippen, Belg. ] a large holloy 
building with decks, made to paſs over the ſea 
with ſails. % p 

To SHIP, v. a. to put into, or tranſport in, 


a is. TX 

SHI'PBOARD, /. ſeldom uſed but advere 
bially, as @ ſhipboard, or on ſhipbeat, i. e. 
within a ſhip. | | 

SHI'PTON, or SHI'PSTON, a town in 
Worceſterſhire, though ſurrounded 'by _ 
wickſhire, with a market on Fridays. a 
is 14 miles W. of Banbury, and 83 N. W. 
of London. | 3 

SHI/PWRECK, J the deſtruction om 
by rocks, ſhallows, ſhelves, &c. The pa 


Itis a 


W. of 


from 


. 


ſterling. There were none coined till 1504, 


To SHI 
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| deplorable ( 
| SHIPW 
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xk, 
dom; à co. 
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tioned in ti 
To SHI 
quake of fl 
at once int 
tice. AQ 
pieces: to 
SHI'VE 
into many 
SHOAI 
a train of 
covery of 
SOA! 
crowd, 01 
low place. 
To SH 
croud tog 
ſnallow. 
SHOA 
SHOVA 
SHOC 
which tv 
tions mee 
The conf 
fron of d 
trom / boc 
head of ! 
To Sl 
zuaxt] 
ciſguſt. 
To 8! 
build up 
SHOI 
ef SHO 1 
SHOI 
Sax. ] a 
To 8. 
to fit w; 
SHO! 
lo make 
To S 
SHO! 
SFO 
To$S 
ſbat or 
thing ſo 
lence. 
let off. 
from a 
plied t 
fit eac} 
through 
To ger 


lireh, 
ate, Ty 

lle, 15 
To fin 
ly. To 
to change 
a perſon 
thepoi. 
4 Or dreſs 


, or (end 


er to fres 
| A mean 
ION or ar. 
men nett 


2 
k. becauſe 
in value 


a pound 


till 1504, 


t Fabian 
name, 34 


orrupt re. 
ting mane 


frankly. 
of the leg. 
e, or have 
ve ſhined, 
light or 
o be gu, 
Followed 
ous. To 


eſs ; fair 
4 unwill. 


s the fin. 

puſtules 
the tody, 
| pieces of 
covering 
npoſition, 
or ſcbip- 
employ- 


ge hollow 
er the ſea 


nſport in, 


F axſhing on rocks or ſhelves. 


s HO 


ble conditton. : J 
l PW RIGHT, [Crit] ſ. a builder of 
„nk. Leis, Sax. ] a diviſion of a king-' 
dom; a county; a part of the kingdom under 


the ſheriff. : 
SHIRT, / { /Siert, Dan.] the under linen 


garment of a man. 7 
To SHIRT, v. a. to cover or clothe with a 


Hirt. | 
SHI'TTIM, or SHI' TTAH, / [ Heb.] a 
kind of precious wood, hard, tough, ſmooth, 


without knots, growing in Arabia, and men- 


tioned in the Pentateuch. 

To SHI'VER, v. u. [ ſchawren, Teut.] to 
quake or ſhudder as with cold or fear. To fall 
at once into many parts, from /chuyve, Belg. a 
tice. ACively, to break by one act into many 
pieces: to ſitter. ; 

SHI'VER, J a fragment of a thing broken 
into many pieces. 

SHUAD, (// among Miners, denotes 
a train of metalline ftones, lerving in the diſ- 
every of mines. 

SHOAL, [ /+31 J /. [ fedle, Sax. ] a throng, 
crowd, or multituue. A ſand bank, or ſhal- 
low place. 

To SHOAL, [/?] v. u. to throng or 
croud together. To be ſhallow; to become 
ſnallow. | 

SHOAL, [/-] a. ſhallow, 

SHOWALY, [V] a. full of ſhallows. 

SHOCK, / hoc en, Belg. | the force with 
which two bodies moving in contrary direc- 
tions meet, External violence or concuſſion. 
The couflict of armies. An offence, or impreſ- 
ſion of diſguſt. A pile of fix ſheaves of corn, 
from /bccke, old Belg. A rough dog; a ſhort 
bead of hair, from ſhagg. 

To SHOCK, v. a. | ſchocken, Belg. ſee 
f4axg] to ſhake by violence. To offend or 
ciſguſt. Neuterly, to be — 

To SHOCK, v. 7. [from the noun} to 
duild up piles of ſheaves. 

SHOD, tor /, the preter and part, paſt. 
of SHOE, | 

SHOE, /. | plural ſhoes, formerly ſhoon, ſeeo, 
Sax. ] a cover tor the foot. | 

To S. 0E. v.a. [preter and part. paſſ. /5od] 
to fit with, or put on, a ſhoe. | 

SHOEMA'KER, /. one whoſe profeſſion is 
lo make ſhoes. 

To SHOG, v. a. fee Su AKE or SHOCK. 

SHONE, the preter and part. paſſ. of S ui x R. 

SHOOK, the preter of SuAK x. 

To SHOOT, v. a. [preter. ſbot, part. paſſ. 
ſou or ſbotten, ſecutan, Sax. ] to diſcharge any 
thing fo as to make it fly with ſpeed and vio- 
lence. To diſcharge from a bow or gun. To 
lt off. To hit with any thing diſcharged 
from a bow or gun. To ſprout or grow, ap- 
plicd to vegetables. To emit or dart. To 
fit each other, To puſh forward. To paſs 
—_— with ſpeed. Neuterly, to be emitted. 

o geriniaate, To protuberate, or {tick out, 


cellencies. 
1 


8 HO 


To SHI'PWRECK, v. 4. to deſtroy by followed by out. To become any thing ſud- 
To reduce to a denly, uſed with 
| To be affected with a quick and intetmitting. 


. "To move along ſwiftly. 


pain. 
SHOOT, /. the act or impreſſion of we 

thing diſcharged from a bow, & . The 

of hitting, or endeavouring to hit, with ſome- 


| thing diſcharged from a bew or gun. A 


branch ifluing from the main ſtock, from 


| ſcheuten . Relg. 


SHOO TER, J an archer; a gunner. 

SHOP, / | /ceop, Sax. ] a place where ang 
thing is fold, A room in which manufaCtures 
are carried on. 2 | 

SHOPK EE/PER, J a trader who ſells in- 
a ſhop; not a merchant, who only deals by 
wholeſale. 

SHO'PMAN, J. a petty trader. | | 

SHORE, /. | ſcore, Sax. ] the coaſt or land 
which borders on the fea. A drain, praperly” 
ſpelt eu er. The ſupport of a building; 4 
buttreſs 3 from ſchooren, Belg. 

To SHORE, v.a. | /choorex,Belg. } to prop. 
or ſupport from falling; followed by vp. 

SHORN, particle of Sn EAR. | 

SHORT, a. [ ſcevrt, Sax. ] meaſuring littleg 
oppoſed to long. Not long in ſpace or extent. 
Ot ſmall continuance, Repeated by quick re- 
turns, Not equal to a perſon's merits or ex- 
Defective; ſcanty. Not able ta 
attain an end, after fall. Not long diſtant, or 
coming ſoon. Quick or unexpected. Not going 
ſo far as was intended. Narrow. Brittle. 

SHORT, . a conciſe or ſummary account. 

SHORT, ad. uſed in compoſiticn only, a 
ſmall ſpace of time ; not long. 

To SHORT EN, v. a. to deprive of length, 
applied to ſpace or time, To contract, or ab- 
breviate. To hinder from going on. To cut 
off; to defeat, To lop. 

SHORT-HAND, /. a method of writing ſo 
as to ſave time and paper. 

SHO'RTLY, ad. quickly; briefly. 

SHO'RTNESS, /. the quality of being 
ſhort, either in time or ſpace. Brevity; con+ 
ciſeneſs. Deficierce ; imperfeQion. 

SHO'RTSIGH'TED, { /birtsited] a. unable 
to ſee far. 

SHO/RTWINDED, a. aſthmatic. 

SHOT, the preter. and part. paſſ. of Sa por. 

SHOT, / [ /chet,Belg. ] the act of ſnooting. 
Any thing diſcharged from a gun. A globule 
of lead uſed in charging fire-arms. A ſum 
charged, or a reckoning, from cet, Fr. 

SCHO/TTEN, à. without roe; having 
ejected its ſpawn, | 

To SHOVE, v. a. | /chnyvan,Belg. ] to puſh 
by main ſtrength, To drive a veſſel by means 
of a pole thruſt hard againſt the bottom of a 
river. To puſh or ruſh agaiuſt, Neuterly, to 
pulh beſore one. To row in a boat by means of - 
a pole thruſt againſt the bottom of a river. 

SHOVE, J. the act of ſhoving; a puſh. 

SHO'VEL, / [ /cheoffel, Belg. ] an inſtru- 
ment with a broad blade raiſed on the edges, 


— D 


and a long handle, uſed in throwing coals on a 
fire, Kc. F 8 1 p . £4 2 > - , 2 
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To direct, or point out the 


8 HR 


triumph, or exultation. 


SHOU'TER, /. he who ſhouts. 


bg | v. a. 


gold, and twelve in number. 


two following is pron. as in zow |] 
Belg. ] a moderate or violent fall o 

. - thing deſcending thick. 
"Jiberal diſtribution, — 
To SHOW'ER, v. 4. to wet or drown with} from loſs of moiſture. - To withdraw. or fall 
rain, To pour down, To diftribute liberally | back in order to avoid danger. Actively, © 
or profuſely. Neuterly, to be rainy, 
SHOW/ERY, a, rainy. 


SHO'WISH, [D]! 4. gaudy; ſplendid; | the body into leſs compals. 


fan, 
SHOWN, preter. and part. pai. of Sa ow. | Sax. ] to hear at conſeſſion. To confeſs a perſon. 
SHRANE, preter. of Syz1nx. 


To SHRED, v. a. [preter. fred, ſcreadan, to contract into wrinkles. Actively, to make 3 
Sax. ] to cut into ſmall or thin pieces, com- ching contract into wrinkles, uſed with 1p. 
lied to cloth. or herbs. 


D. Va ſmail piece cutoff. & fragment. 


the j 
which connects the arm to the bod 5s 
butcher's meat, the upper part of the fore leg. 
A riſing part or prominence. a 

To SHOU'LDER, v. 2. to puſh with |and Saturdays. It is ſeated in the heart o the 
violence and inſolence. To put upon the county, on a pleaſant aſcend and on the banks 


'To SHOVEL, v. 4. to throwor heap with} SHREW, I [/chreycn, 

a ſhovel. To gather in great — | | . | 
- SHO'VEL-BOARD, /. a long board on 

which pieces of metal are puſhed towards a 


SHOULD, pron. ] v. n. [ ſceoldan, |chievous; troubleſome. Cunning} arch; 
Sax. ] It is thus declined, / Scud, thou ſbouldeff, | rnalicioully fly. Bad. Painful, EN _—_ 
be ſbould. Like the Saxon, Ie ſceold, e 
be ſceeld | this is a kind of auxiliary verb, 
in the conjunctive mood, and generally implies | ' SHRE'WDNESS, 
buſineſs or duty; as, I ſbould 
my buſineſs or duty to go. Whe! 
it implies chance ; as, ** If 
pen that I go. 
SHO/ULDER, / [ /cho/der, Belg. ] 


go i. e. it is Miſchievouſneſs. 
receded by 


: To SHOUT, v. u. to cry aloud in triumph, contains 5 pariſh churches, beſides a chapel, 
Joy: or exultation. 


and ſown, part. paff. /howen. Johnſon ob- ſends twe members to parliament. It is gorern· 
ſerves, that this word is frequently written |ed by a mayor, 12 aldermen, a recorder, 24 
ew; but fince it is always pronounced and |common-council-mes, and a town-clerk. The 
Iten writtten bow, which is alſo favoured by 
its radix /chowen, Belg. he thinks it beſt to ad- moſtly broad, and paved. 


Any profuſion, or 


8HR 


turbulent, clamorous, vexatious, ſpi * 
lignant woman. 5 n 


SHREWD, 4. [contrafted from frexeg 
having the qualities of a ſhrew ; malicious 


- . g ng, 
SHRE'WDLY, ad. miſchievouſy: | 


Je fly cunning; archde, 
SHRE/WISH, @. poſſeſſing the qualities of 


ſhould go, | a ſhrew. is pretty 
". | . SHRE'WMOUSE, % Cg, Su] bb 
oint | mouſe whoſe bite is falſely ſuppoſed to be ye. dommoditie 

In] nomous. Hence ſome derive /orew. 


»s of the 
lower parts 
be capital | 
SHROU 
r. A win 
lon, Ropes 


SHRE'WSBURY, a town of Shropſhire, 
with three markets, on Wedneſdays, Thurſday 


of the Severn, which almoſt ſurrounds it, It 


þ ſhip to th 

| | two of which are handſome ſtructures, adorned 10 SHR 

SHOUT, / a loud and vehement cry of joy, | with lofty ſpire Reeples. It is a large place, 6 ſhelter fr 
7 with handſome houſes and good ſtreets, full of ul. Neu 

inhabitants. It is a corporation, with the title SHROV 

[preter. ſbowed| of an earldom, has a large free-ſchool, and SHRO'\ 


1 = 
Day, / L 
anteſs, anc 
feflion ; 1. 
Let, on 


town is near two miles long, and. the ſtreets 


| | It is 40 miles W. cunteſſion. 

juſt the orthography to the pronunciation] toſof Litchfield, 21 N. W. of Bridgenorth, and SHRUB 

produce to the ſight or view. To prove, or give 160 N. W. of London, tree, A | 
a proof, To publiſh or proclaim, fellowed by| To SHRIEK, [| Greek] v. n. [ ferizgar, ard ſugar, 

Forth. To make known. To offer; to afford. | Dan.] to. cry out with anguiſh, or terror; to SHRU'! 

way. To explain, |ſcream. See ScxzEAk. To SHB 

teach, or tell. Neuterly, to appear, to have the] SHRIEK, , [ frieg, Dan.] a loud cry preſs torr 
appearance. cauſed by anguiſh or terror. boulders 

SHOW, [/ J /. ſome ſpectacle, or fome-| SHRIET, / | ſcrift,Sax. ] a confeſſion made rect o. 

thing remarkable, expoſed to view for money. to a prieſt. Obſolete. | an, 

A ſuperficial or mere external appearance. An -SHRILL, a. [formed from the found] SHRUG 

oſtentatious diſplay. An object attracting at- ſounding with a piercing and tremulous wards to © 

cention or notice. A ſplendid appearance. noiſe. 5 To $I 

Speciouſneſs, | To SHRILL, 2. 2. to ſound. ſharp, and quke wit 

SHO'W-BREAD, or SHE'W-BREAD, /. quick. 5 o $H 

the loaves of bread among the Jews, that the} SHRIMP, /. [ /erympe, Dan. ] a ſmall cruſ- Ser, | 29 t 
prieſt of the week placed every ſabbath-day | taceous fiſh. A little wrinkled man, or dwarf, mate 

table, covered with leaves of | in contempft. r by with fe 

SHRINE, / ſcrinium, Lat.] a caſe in af cards 

SHOW'ER, [the ow. in this word and the | which ſomething ſacred. is repofited, Uled or get ric 

{ ſcheure, |poetically for an altar. . kem 

in. Any| To SHRINK,, v. . [preter, ſorunk, of uſed h 

Aran, participle unk, or ſbrunken, ſcrincan, Into e 


Sax. } to contract into leſs room; to ſhrivel Ge vor 
ad 44K 

the £7910 

leſſen the meaſure of a thing by contracting it. | iU 1 
SHRINK, J. corrugation 3 contraction of 3 
To SHRIVE, v. a. [preter. uur ſeriſ =_ 
To SHRI'VEL, ».z. [ ſchrompelan, Belg.) | ee 


Lait. 
To $ 


SH RIVER, // a conſeſſor. ee 


| SHROFSHIRE, an Englt country 


8H N 


. in length; 28 in-breadth, and bounded by 


ul, m heſhire on the N. Denbighſhire and Mont- 
Loryſhire on the * 4 ire on the 
Staffordſhire on « It contains 270 

— — and 16 market towns, 5 of which 
; ſublle; d members to parliament, which, with two 
* 'r the county, make 12 in all. The principal 
I Tha ners are, the Severn, which runs through the 
27 nal of the county, the Terne, the Clun, and 
uchdeſt, be Rea, with ſeveral other ſmaller ſtreams- 


de W. and S. parts are mountainous, but the 
E. and N. more plain and level; however the 
wil is pretty ieitile every where, yielding corn 
ad paſtures, befides pit- coal, iron, and other 
ammodities. The air is ſharp and cold on the 
« of the hills and mountains, but in the 


ropſhire, lower parts temperate enough. Shrexuſbury is 
hurſday be capital town. 
irt o the SHROUD, /. [ ſcrud,Sax. ] a cover or ſnel- 
he banks t, A winding ſheet, or dreſs of a dead per- 
s it, It fon, Ropes turned as ladders, from the ſides of 
| chape), | ſhip to che topmaſts. Y 
adorned To SHROUD, v. @, to dreſs in a ſhroud; 
ge place, o ſhelter from danger; to cover, hide or con- 
ts, full of ul. Neuterly, to harbour or take ſhelter. 
the title SHROVE, preter of Sur1VE. 
jool, and SHRO/VE-TIDE, or SHROVE-TU'ES- 
5 £OVerna Day, / ſirom ſhrove, preter. of ſorive, to 
order, 24 mieſs, and ride or tueſday } the time of con- 
rk. The fefion; the day befote Ach-wedneſday, or 
he ſtreets Let, oa which anciently perſons went to 
niles W, canteiſion. | 
rth, and SHKUB, / { /cri3be, Sax. ] a buſh or ſmall 
tree, A liquor made of orange-Juice, ſpirits 
ftriegar, ard ſugar, i 
ror; 1 SHRU BBV. a. full of ſhrubs; buſhy. 
To SHRUG, v. 2, { {chricken,Belg. } to ex- 
loud cry prels Horror or diſſatis faction by moving the 
; houlders towards the head. Actively, to 
jon made tract or draw. upwards, followed by ſouls 
677, ; 
e ſound] SHRUG, / a motion gf the ſhoulders up- 
remulous wards to expreſs horror or diſſatisfact ion. 
To SHU'DDER, v. a. | /chudren, Belg. ] to 
arp, and guke ith fear or averſion. 

0 SHUFFLE, { buff] v. a. | ſyfeling, 
all cruſ- den o throw into diſorder, fo that one thing 
or dwarf, me place of another; to remove or put 

TS. h ſsme artifice; to change the poſition 
caſe in ei rs with reſpect to each other; to ſhake 
L Uſed a tid of by ſtruggling, uſed with oF; to 

kim a confuſed or clandeſtine manner, 
rumd, of uſed. 'h xp. Neuterly, to put a pack of cards 
ſerincan, no d order; to play mean. tricks, frauds 
o ſhrivel eva :0n$; to ſtruggle, to ſhift; to move with 
w.or fall a wiiwird gait, or with the feet drawn along 
ively, to de co ind. 
ing it. C FFLE, [/auft] /. the act of dif. 
action of «ern? things, or moving them ſo as to make 

den take place of each other; a trick or 
« [crifans artince. S £2] 
a perſon. _ SHU'FELER, / he who plays tricks, or 
1 Belg. ] Fuihes, | | 
. make 3 „ enn ad. with an irregular 

15. 5 

To SHUN, v. a. [aſcunian,Sax.] to avoid 

. G. u endeayour to —— 


chew/ Sv Nn. We bn thoſe perſons wham | 


our,  febutten, Belg: 


tract, applied to-the hand. 


1 


that ſtood open. A door or board 


| SHY, a. | /chowe, Belg. ] reſerved; coy f 


| 


84. 


we would not ſee, or by whom we would nos 
be ſeen ; we avoid doing things. that are diſ- 
agreeable to us 3 we Fy both perſons and thingg 
which we fear and dread. Shun is generally 
applied to perſons; dread, to things. a 
To SHUT, v. a. [preter. and part. paſf. 
] to put together ſo that no- 
thing can get in or out, oppoſed to open. To 
incloſe. or confine. To bar or exclude. To 
draw. the eyelid cloſe over the eye. To con- 
Uſed with out, to 
exclude. or deny admiſſion. Uſed with zp, to 
confine; to conclude. Neuterly, to be cloſed; 
to cloſe itſelf, - | * 

SHUT, / the act of cloſing. A ſmalt door 


or cover, 
SHU'TTER, F. one that cloſes afiy thing 
y which 
windows are ſecured in the night. 
. SHU'TFTLECOCK, / [ ſpelt likewiſe ſbit- 
tlheeock. Johnſon ſuppoles it may properly be 
called ſbzttlecork, i. e. a cork driven to and 
fro like a weaver's />uttle] a cork ſtuck with 
feathers, and driven on high with a battles 
dore. | 
SHU/TTLE, [/butt1] ., Autul, TM. } the 
inſtrument with which a weaver ſhoots the 
croſs threads of his work. 


not willing to be acquainted or familiar, Cau- 
tious; chary. Keeping at a diſtance, and un- 
willing to approach. Suſpicious ; jealous; 
 SIBE'RIA, à large country, comprehending” 
the moſt northern part of the Ruſſtan empire, 
in Aſia. It is bounded on the E. by the Oceanz 
on the S. by Creat Tartary; on the W. by 
Ruſſia; and on the N. by the Frozen Ocean. 
It is about 2000 miles in length from E. to 
W. and 750 in breadth from N. to S. Hither 
the Ruſſian emperors ſend the great men of 
their court into ex ile that have diſpleaſed 
them, as well as all other perſons of whom 
they would purge the center, of their domi- 
nions. The S. part is a very good country, pro- 
ducing all the neceſſaries of liſe; but the N. 
part is extremely cold, almoſt uncultivated, and 
thin of people. The principal riches of Siberia 
conſiſt of fine ſkins and furs. Tobolikoi is the 
capital town, where the viceroy reſides. The 
inhabitants are of three ſorts. Pagans, or the 
natives of the country, Mahometans, and Muſ. 
Covites. 2 
- SI'BILANT, a, [ fibilans, Lat.] hiffing. 
| SLBLLA'TION, /. [ fvilatio, Lat.] a hiſſing 
ound. f 8 85 
SI'BYLS, in Pagan Hiftory, were certain 
women faid to have been endowed with a pro- 
phetic ſpirit, and to have delivered oracles, 
fore - ſne wing the fates and revolutions of King-' 


doms. - 

To SI'CCATE, [5ikkate} u. a. ¶ fitco, Lat. 
to dry. ä 
| SICCA/T LON, [ jikafopon}] . the act of. 


| 


4 


4 


eſcape; to decline ; to eſ- 


drying. 5 
SICCI'FICK, Lt] a. | fiecug ind fe, 

Lat. ] arid; cauſing dryn eis. 

| * ; SI'CCITY, 
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_  SVCKLY, a. diſeaſed, infirm, not healthy; 


being intirm in health. A diſeaſe. Squeamiſh- 


81 | 

- IFCCITY, [i] fe | /tecttas,Lat. Jary-' 
moiſture. 1 1 

ICE, / [ ix, Fr.] the number fix at dice. 
SV/CILY, an 1 in the Mediterranean 


by the ſea, and ſeparated from the kingdom 

Naples by a narrow ſtreight, called the 
Faroz but as Meſſina is ſeated on it, it is 
called the Faro di Meſſina, This is about 5 


miles in breadth, and in it are the famous | 


ſhelves called Scylla and Charybdis, ſ6 much 
celebrated by the Latin poets; and which were 


lately totally removed by a terrible earthquake | 


in thoſe parts. The two kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily are under the ſame climate, and 
the productions are much the ſame ; only 
Sicily abounds much more in corn, It is ſaid 
to contain one million of inhabitants, who in 
general have a very bad character. Don Car- 
Jos became king of the Two Sicilies in 1496, 
in conſequence of the treaty of Vienna; but 
the king of Spain dying in 1760, he ſucceeded 
to that crown, and his third fon, Ferdinaud, 
became king of the Two Sicilies. Mount 
AEtna, now called Gibello, the famęus vol- 
cano, is in Val di Demona. It is about 163 
miles in length, and 112 in breadth; and its 
oduce not already mentioned, is wine, oil, 
Ik, and excellent fruits. b 
SICK, a. [/iech, Belg.] deprived of health; 
afflicded with diſeaſe, Diſordered in the ſto- 
mach, or ſqueamiſh. Corrupted. Diſguſted. 
To SI'CKEN, v. 4. to deſtroy health ; to 
make ſick. To impair; to weaken. Neu- 
terly, to grow ſick ; to be diſeaſed. To be fill- 
ed with diſguſt, vr loathing, To decay; to 
languiſh. 
SI'CKLE,[#7k7]/. [/ichel,Belg. } the inſtru- 
ment with which corn is cut. Areaping hook. 
SU'CK LINESS, / diſpoſition to ſickneſs ; 
habitual ſickneſs, or diſeaſe. 


faint, difordered, languid, weak. 
SI'CKNESS, /. | /eocnefſe, Sax. ] the tate of 


neſs, or diſorder in the organs of digeſtion. 
SIDE, / [ /id:, Sax. ] the part of animals 
where the ribs are placed. Any part of a body 
oppoſed to another part. A margin, verge, 
or edge. Situation. Half of any thing, party, 
intereſt; ſect ; faction. 
SIDE, a. oblique, oppoſed to direct; la- 
teral. 5 
To SIDE, v. @. to join with any party; 
followed by with, F 
SI'DE-BOARD, Fside-63rd}] . a table on 
which plate and other conveniencies are placed 
dy the ſide of that at which the gueſts fit, 
SI'DE-BOX, /. a box on one fide of the 
theatre. | | | 
SI'DE-LONG, «&. lateral; oblique ; not in 
front 5 not direct; not in oppoſition. + 
SI'DERAL, a. { from / idus, Lat. ] ſtarry ; 


ral. | 
WSI ERA“ TIOx, . Þ [ideratio, Lat. ] a ſud- 
den mortification; à blaſt; or a ſudden depri- 


Sr 
srorsMAx, /. an affiſtant ts f c, 
warden. 2 | ® 0chinks 
 .-SI'DE-WAYS, or SI'DEWISE, ad, on 
fide; obliquely ; indirectly; laterally, * 

SI'DMOUTH, a ſea-port town in Denon 
ſhire, It is a ſmall fiſhing town, ſeated on the 
ſea-ſhore, and was formerly pretty ker. 
able, before its harbour was cheaked up. Ie 
is 158 miles W. by S. of London, A 

SIEGE, gel. C /idges Fr.] the ad oft. 
ſetting a fortiſied place. Any continued endea. 
vour to gain poſſeſſion. Throne; ſeat. Obſolete, 

To SIEGE, Lee] v. a, [ [itger, Fr.] u 
lay ſiege. | 

SIENNE/SE, a duchy in Italy; boundes 
on the N. by the Florentino; on the 8. by 
the Mediterranean Sea, and the duchy cf 
Caſtro ; on the eaſt by the Perugino, and Or. 
vietano; and on the W. by the Florentino, ant 
the Tuſcan ſea ; being abeut 35 miles in length, 
and as much in breadth. The fail is pretty 
fertile, eſpecially in mulberry trees, which 
feed a great number of ſilk-worms, and there 
are ſeveral miueral ſprings. Sieuna is the ca. 
pital town, 

SIEVE, [pron. &%v. See Str. / an in. 
ſtrument uſed in ſeparating ſmall partic! 
from groffer, conſiſting of a piece of lawn, 
hair, or cyprus, ſtrained and taſtened to 1 
hoop; a ſearce ; a bolter, 

1 o SI FT, V. d. [Mar, Sax. ] to ſeparm 
by a ſieve. To paſs through a ſieve. To ſe. 
parate, or part. Figuratively, to try, to era. 
mine, to ſcrutinize, to ſcan. 

ST'FTER, /. he who ſifts. 

SIG, uſed in con. pounds, is derived from 
ſig, victory. Thus Sigwerd implies a victo- 
rious preſerver. : 

To SIGH, [| 5] v.. ¶ ſican. Sax. ] to breathe 
ſo as to be heard, when oppreſſed with ſorros; 
to ſuſpire. Actively, to lament. 

SIGH, [7] / a violent breathing which 


piration. ; 
SIGHT, 7, / [ ſicht, Belg. ] the pere 
tion of objects by the eye. The act of ſeeing 
or beholding ; viſion, Open view, or a fitu- 
tion in which: nothing obſtruQs the eye. Ns 
tice or knowledge. The eye, An aperture 
took through. A ſhow, ſpectacle, or font- 
thing remarkable to be ſeen, 
SIUGHTLESS, Ce] 4. blind. Offs 
ſive to the eye ; unpleaſant to look at. 
SI'GHTLY, [-s:tly] 4. pleaſing to the eye 
ſtriking to the view. 
SI/GLL, . [ / igillum, 88 ſeal. 
SIGN, [Coin + ſigns, Lat, Ja token of 217 
thing; that by which any thing is ſhown; 15. 
dication. A wonder or miracle, A aer 
or board hung out on the outſide of a trade!» 
man's houſe. A memorial. A couftellatin 
in the zodiac. A mark. A ſymbol, or Uf. 
The ſubſcription of a perſon's name. SY 0%: 
The ſign makes known, and 1s egen 
tural, The /igna gives notice, and is * 
arbitrary. The appearances of the fact 


vation of ſenſe. See SYD5ERATION, 
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eminent 3 conſpicuous. 


In length, 


EA 


nal to the other. | f | 
J SIGN, [ain] 6. a- Ligne, Lat.] to 
mark ; to ratify by ſubſcribing one's name:; 
\ betokeny or re reſent typically. EA 
SI'GNAL, /. 7 ignal, Fr.] notice given by 
token. A fign that gives notice. 
SIGNAL, a. [ ſignal, Fr.] remarkable; 


To SI GNALIZ E, v. a. [ ſignaliſer, Fr.] 
to make eminent or remarkable ; to celebrate 
to render illuſtrious, , ' 

S/GNALLY, ad. remarkably ; memora- 

ly; eminently, 

WI CNAT URB, . [ ſignature, Fr.] a ſign 
or mark impreſſed on a thing; a ſtamp. A 
mark on any matter, particularly plants, by 
which their medicinal uſe is pointed out. A 
proof or evidence. Subſcription, or the ſign. 
ing of a perſon's name. i 

SUGNET, J [ Vignette, Fr.] a ſeal, pecu- 
larly applied to that of a king. 


SGNI/FICANCE, or SIGNI'FICANCY, [the foot of a door. 
J [ſee S1 N ry | the power of ſignifying; 


meaning. Force; energy. Importance; mo- 
ment ; conſequence, 


SIGNUFICANT, a. [ ſignificans, Lat.] 


apteſſive of ſomething elſe. Standing as a ſigu 
of ſomething. Forcible in conveying the mean- 
ing intended. Important. 

SIGNLIFICA'TION, {.[ [ignificatio, Lat.] 
the at of making known, or conveying ideas 
I bens. A meaning ex preſſed by a ſign or word, 

SIGNI'FICATIVE, a. { /ignificatif, Fr.] 
betokening by an external ſign, Forcible ; 
emphatic, expreflive. | 

SIGNI'FICATORY, . that which ſigni- 
hes or betokens. | 

To SI'GNIFY, v. a. [ ſignifico, Lat. ] to 
ticlare by ſome token or ſign. To mean ; to 
expreſs. To import, or weigh, when uſed in- 
trrogatively, To make known ; to ratify, 
Neuterly, to ſtand for an idea; to expreſs a 
Neaning, 

SI'GNLORY,/. [ ſignoria, Ital.] ſee Sz1 c- 
MIORY. 

SILENCE, /. [ ſilentinm, Lat.] a ftate 
wherein nothing is perceived by the ear. The 
att or ſtate of refraining from ſpeaking, Still- 
nels. Taciturnity; quietneſs, Secrecy. 


To SILENCE, v. a. to till; to oblige to 


refrain from ſpeaking. | 
SI. ENT, a.{ /ilens, Lat. ] mute; not ſpeak- 
wg. Not talk ative. Still, or without noiſe. 
SILENTLY, ad. without ſpeech or noiſe; 
vithout mention; mutely. | 
SILE'SIA, a province in Germany, with 
the title of a duchy. It is bounded on the 
V. by the marquiſate of Brandenburg, and 
Poland ; on the S. by Moravia and Hungary 
on the E. by Poland; and on the W. by Lower 
Luſatia, and Bohemia. It is about 274 miles 
and 100 in breadth ; and ſome 
Koraphers- pretend that there are 100 eities, 
155 towns, 86g caſtles, 4000 gentlemen's 
ouſes, and 41,618 villages, 
Suat) was ceded to the King of Pruſſia in 


he hoiſting of u flag in one ſhip 10 1742, bythe t 
huſky; full of huſks. 


a Carat, of which fix make a ſcruple. 


tany, the ſeed veſſels, pod, huſk, or ſhell- of 
plants that are of the pulſe kind. * 


Part of this 


81 N 
reaty of rn 2 : 


SILI'GINOSE, a. [ /iliginoſus, Lat.] made 


Lat.] made of hair. 


SILI'CULOSE, a, 


of fine wheat. 


 SI'LIQUA, / [Lat.] among Gold Refiners, 
In Bo- 


* 


SI'LIQUOSE, or SU'LIQ UOUS, a. having 
a pod or capſula. | | 
SILK, /. [ ſeolc, Sax. ] a fine thread ſpun by 
a butterfly. A manufacture made of the ſilk- 
worm's threads. | | 
SI'LKEN, a. made of ſilk. Dreſſed in filk. 
Figuratively, ſoft or tender. | 

SI'LEWORM, / the worm that ſpins. 


filk. | 

LK, 4. made of filk. Soft; pliant. 
SILL, /. [Hl. Sax. ] the timber or ſtone at 
A threſhold. 
' SI'LLABUR, / curds made by milking on 
vinegar, cyder, wine, &c. 
SULLINESS, /. fooliſhneſs ; ſimplicity. _ 
SULLY, a. { felig, Leut.] harmleſs; inof- 
fenſi ve; innocent; plain; artleſs. Weak ; 
helpleſs, Simple; fooliſh ; witleſs. : 
SI/LSOE, a village in Bedfordſhire, on the 
road from London to Bedford, Diſtant from 
London 41 miles. 
SILT, / mud; lime. 5 
SI'LVAN, a, [from /ilva, Lat.] abounding 
in woods ; woody. | 
SVLVER, /. [ ſilver, Belg. ] a white, ſhin» _ 
ing, hard metal, next in weight to gold. 
Any thing of ſoſt or whitiſh ſplendour. Coim 
or money made of ſilver. P 
SI'LVER, 4. white like filver ; having 
a pale luſtre; made of ſilver; ſoft of voice. 
To SI'LVER, v. a. to cover the ſurface ' 
with filver. To adorn with a whitiſh or mild 
luſtre. To cover with ſomething white and 
ſhining. 
: SI'LVERSMITH, / one that works in 
ilver. | ; 
SI'LVERTON, a village in Devonſhire, , 
miles W. of Exeter. ; 
SI'LVERY, a. beſprinkled with ſilyver. 
SI'MAR, /. [| /imarre, Fr. ] a woman's robe, 
SI'METER, J ſee CimzTzR. | 
SI'MILAR, a. | ſimilis, Lat. Jhomogeneous;' 
having one part like another. Reſembling 
like, 


» 


{ SIMILA/RITY, / likeneſs ; reſemblance. 


SI'MILLE, /, [ /imile, Lat.] a compariſon by 
which any thing is explained or aggrandized. 
SIMI'LITUDE, /. [ ſimilitudo, Lat.] like» 
neſs ; reſemblance, A compariſon, or fimile. . 
To SI'MMER, v. ». formerly ſpelt / iber z 
ſormed from the xy to boil gently. To 
boil with gentle hifling or motion. [If 
SI'MNEL, /. {| [imbel, Sax. ] a kind of cake 
made, of ſugar, flour, plums, taffron, &c. 
SIMONI'AC, /. { {imoniaque, Fr. ] one chat 


buys or ſells pre fermeuts in the church 
* 1 SiMONIAcAIL. 
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eine of muſtard to raiſe bliſters, &c. 


- this. 


round piece of ſilk, linen, or lint, uſed in 


Sl S8 IN 
SIMON AcAL, . guilty. of imeny; der ſolfice where a perſon. is entitled to i reread 


of-buying and felling livings in the church. 
SI'MONY, / 
bpying and ſelling church preferments. ' 
To SI'MPER, v. z. [perhaps from mmer, 
as. it-feems to imitate the dimples of water 
gently boiling] to ſmile. ; generally applied to 


fooliſh ſmiling. & g 
a ſmile, generally applied to 


- BI'MPER, / 
_ one. 
SIMPLE, [5imp!] a. [| Smplex, Lat.] plain 
ſmcere; without deſign or artifice ; 1 ; 
barmleſs. Uncompounded ; not complicated, 
Single; only one. Silly. 
SI'MPLE, ſsmpl} {. | fmple, Fr.] a ſingle 
ingredient; a drug. Popularly uſed for an herb. 
To SI'MPLE, [s/mp} v. u. to gather herbs. 
SI/MPLENESS, [shnp/ereſs] /. the. quality 
of being without art, experience or compoſition. 
SI'MPLER, /. an herbariſt. on 
SFMPLETON, [simpleton]/. a filly, harm- 
leſs, and unexperienced perſon, 
SIMPLI'CITY, / [fmplicitas, Lat.] free- 
dom from art, attifice, cunning, or fraud. 
| Plainneſs. Singleneſs. Weakneſs ; ſillinefs. 
* SUMPLIST, 7. one ſkilled in fimples. 
SI'MPLY, ad. artleſsly; without addi- 
tion; merely; fooliſhly. | 


To SI'MULATE, v. 4. to diſſemble or 


ign. | 

- SIMULA'TION, / | fmulitio, Lat. ] the 
act or vice of pretending ſomething to be whith 
15 not. 

SIMULTA/NEOUS, a. [ fmultantus, Lat.] 
acting together; exiſting at the ſame time; 
co-ex iſtent. * 

SIN, V. | fr, Sax. ] any act which is contra- 
ry to the laws of God. Figuratively, an habi- 
tual negligence of religion. A man enor- 
moufly wicked. | 2 

To SIN, v. a. E n Sax. ] or act contra - 
ry to the laws of God, and to neglect the rites 
and laws of religion. | | 

 SI'NAPISM, / [owamiopas, Gr.] a medi- 


"SINCE, ad. {| fithe, Sax. ] it being true; be- 
cauſe that; from the time that; ago, before 
Uſed as a prepoſition, after that time. 

SINCE'RE, 4. | fncerus, Lat.] unhurt. 
Faithful. Pure ; uncorrupted. Honeſt; in- 

SINCE'RITY, or 'SINCE'RENESS, F. 
[* priceritas, Jt] freedom. from hypocriſy or 
diſſimulation. Faithfulneſs; integrity; ho- 
neſty ; ingenuouſneſs. 

SI'NCIPUT, /. in Anatomy, is the fore- 
part of the head, reaching from the forchead 
to the coronal ſuture. | | 

» SI/NDON, / [Lat.] in Surgery, is a litele 


dreſing a wound after trepanning. Lg, 
Sl'NE, / [forms Lat.] in Geometry, a line 
drawn from one end of an arch perpendicularly 

on the diameter drawn from the other end. 
SINE. uſed in compoſition, is borrowed 
Nom the Latin, and ſignifies withext. 


[ monie, Fr. ] the crime of 


8 We P 
SINE 5 F ewe, Sax. a 1 
ment by which the joints wie 
| Figuratively, that which gives ſtrength or fi 
he ahmed Wache, 
SINEWV. a. conſiſting of ſine ws or nerves 
Figuratively, ſtrong, nervous, or forcible, * 
SI'N FUL, a. [ finfulle; Sax.) conthury is 
any divine commahd. Wicked; impions; 
unſanctified; ungodly; irreligious. 
SI'NFULLY, ad. impiouſly ; wickedly, 
SI'NFULNESS, /. wickedneſs ; impiety. 
To SING, v. x. beer. Jang, or ſung, pan. 
pai. ſung, fingan, Sax. ] to utter in a melodi. 
ous or muſica} manner. Figuratively, to re. 
late poetically, Actively, to mention or re. 
late in poetry. To celebrate or praiſe, Ty 
pronounce in a muſical manner. 


To SING E, [ je] v. a. ſngan, dar.] u 


Teorch, or burn in a ſlight or ſuperficial manner, 


proſeſſion is to ſing. 


'SI'NGING-MASTER, /. one who teaches 


to ſing; 


SINGLE, [Laing] a, [ Sngulus, Lat.] not 
more than one; only one. Particular or indi. 
vidual. Not compounded, Alone, or without 
Unmarried. Not double, 

Pure or uncorrupt ; not 
double- minded; ſimple. That in which one 
alone is oppoſed to one ; followed by combat. | 

To SINGLE, f:sing/}] v. a. to chooſe out 
from among others, uſed with cr. To take 


any companion, 
applied to flowers, 


alone, To ſeparate. To withdraw. 


SI NGLENESS, [ singlemeſs ] . ſunplicity; 


ſincerity. 


SINGULAR, 4. { fngularis, Lat.] repre- 


ſenting only one determinate thing or perſon. 
Particular; unexampled. Differentfrom others. 
In Grammar, denoting only one, not plural. 

SINGUL.A'RITY, I L fngularith, Fr. 
ſome character or quality by which a perſon 
is, or affects to be, diſtinguiſhed from othen. 
An oddity. A curioſity. ; 
| © To SUNGULARIZE, v. a. [ fngwari/en 
Fr.] to make particular or ſingle. : 
© SI'NISTER, a. [ finifter, Lat.] left ; bein 
on the left hand. Figuratively, bads unlucky; 
perverſe ; inauſpicious; unfair. 

To SINK, v. u. [preter. I/unł, — 
fark, part. pail. ſwrk or ſunken, ſencan, Sax. ji 
deſcend in any fluid or liquor. To fall gra 
dually. To enter or penetrate into any thing 


{To contract or grow leſs, with reſpect to 


height or depth. Figuratively, to be over 
helmets ufed with beneath or under. To 
decline; to tend to ruin. To be ale 
impreſſed deeply, uſed with down. To 

into a ſtate of reſt or indolence.  Adtively, 1. 
force under water, and render infapable 
floating or ſwimming. To make * 4 
digging.” To depreſs or degrade. To m 
niſh in quantity or value, -Tocruſh or 

bear. 
conceal, or convert to one's uſe b TY 


SI'NECURE, /. L. ine aud cura, Lat.] an 
EET . AGF» 


{ 


6 * 


SINGER, [the g pron. hard] /. one whoſe 


o make to decline. To ſupprefs 


SINK, | 


xk. /- 
ace where 
vile. 
SIUNKIN 
y Parliam 
f other fun 
he paymei 
dit of w. 
orrowed fo 
SINLES 
SI'NLES 
SI'NNE] 
at truly © 
criminal. 
SI'N.OF 
SI'NOP] 
nch; rude 
To SI'N 
1 and out. 
| SINUA” 
SINUO 
nd out, 
SINUS, 
ry, 2 hol 
pld or oper 
To SIP, 
iraughts w. 
el, To 
erly, to ſu 
SIP, /. a 
SUPPEE 
SI'PPE? 
SI''HO 
abe or pip 
ther, and 
elets. 
SIR, / 
where we 
erence, T 
erally ac 
u beef, be 
y one of o 
ARE, / 
Il in th. 
Maental : 
SUREN 
lwpoled t 
d ly, whi 
toured t 
SIRV/A 
dution of 1 
n exceſſiy 
SRIU 
IRR. 
Nord cor 
RU! 
Wile juice 
SUSTE 
o the ſam 
Airatively 
ders, ſent 
. ber- in. 
SI'STE 
er. A 
SST 
r. 


i reread 
— 
7 N nerve. 
gin or ſup. 


or nerves; 

cible, 

onthery tu 
1mpious ; 


ickedly. 

impiety 

ſung, part. 
a melodie 
ely, to re. 
tion or re. 
raiſe, Ty 


n, Sax, | v 
al manner, 
one whoſe 


rho teaches 


Lat.] not 
ar or indi- 
or without 
ot double, 
rupt ; not 
which one 
y combat, | 
chooſe out 
Io take 


v. 
ſumplicity; 
at.] repre- 


or perſon, 
-om others. 
t plural. 
with, Fr.] 
h a perſon 
om other. 


ingulariſen 


left ; being 
z unlucky} 


_ | 
2, Sax. ji0 


oll ct. > ; * 5 | 
NEIN C. FUND, . is a proviſion made 


he 


Irughts wherein the lips do but juſt —_— the 
eu- 


| SIP, J. a ſmall draught or mouthlul. 


| ll in that ſenſe applied to beaſts. A com- 
Miaental addreſs to a great perſonage. 


P er-in. lau, is a huſband's or wiſe's lifter. 


ok 


818 


SKA 


. Sax. I a drain or jakes. Ts SIT v. . | preter. I fat, fuer; Sax J 
842 i o ä Lee Er a feat 3 _ upon the dutcocks, | 


y Parliament, conſiſting of the ſurpluſages 
{ other funds, intended to be appropriated to 
ent of the national debts ; on the 
it of which very large ſums have been 
xrowed for public uſes. 

SINLESS, a. free from fin. i 
SINLESSN ESS, /,. exemption from fin. 
$I'NNER, /. one at enmity with God ; one 
a truly or religiouſly good. An offender; 


criminal. | # » 0 cus 
SIN-OFFERING, / an exyjation or ſa- 
ifice for ſin, | > 
SI'NOPER, or SI NOPLE, Y a ſpecies of 
rh; ruddle. 2 * IF 

To SI'NUATE, v. a. Lu, Lat.] to bend 
Land out. + 155 

SINUA'TION, 7 a bending in and out. 
SINUOUS, a. { Srueux, Fr. ] bending in 
nd out, | | 

SINUS, J. [Lat.] a bay of the ſea, In Sur- 
4, 2 hollow paſſage under the fleſh. Any 
pld or opening. 


ſel, To 
ly, to ſup 


ink in ſmall quantities. 

drink a very ſmall quantity. 
SUPPER, /. one that ſips. 
SI'PPET, . a little ſop. 
SPH ON, L/. Leier, Gr. ] a crooked 
ade or pipe, having one leg longer than the 
(ther, and uſed in drawing liquors out of 
elle, | 


SIR, /. { for, Brit.] 


erence, The title of a knight or baronet ; and 
erally added to the word doi, when applied 


by one of our kings in a fit of good humour. 
SIRE, /. [ fre, Fr.] in Poetry, a father; and 


SUREN, Y [ Lat. } an imaginary monſter, 
oled to have a human face and a bird's 
b-dy, which enticed men by its ſinging, and 
troured them. 

SIRVASIS, J. [odio Gr.] an inflam- 
tion of the brain and its membrane, through 
5 8 va, of * ſun. | 

S, J. | Lat. | the Dog-ſtar. 
SI'RRAH, A: ml tare ng Sir and 461 
od conveying reproach and inſult. | 


U {juice boiled to a conſiſtence with ſugar. 
— STER, / [ weoflor, Sax. ] a woman born 

the ſame parents with another perſon. Fi- 
Eiratively, a woman of the ſame kind, man- 
ders, ſentiments, perſuaſion, or employment. 


I'STERHOOD, . the office or duty of a 
er. A number of women of the ſame order, 


we, Kr, 4. — or Wenn. a 


a title of reſpect, uſed 
where we ceremoniouſly give another the pre- 


v beef, becauſe that joint was once knighted 


»VRUP, or SY'RUP, / [Arab] any vege- 


be in a ſtate of reſt, To reſt or preſs as a 
burthen. To ſettle or abide, To be adjuſted, 
or to ſuit. To. brood, or incubate, applied ta 
birds, To be placed at a table. To de as a 
member in any ſolemn aſſembly. To be placed 
in order to be planted. To fit up, to change a 
lying poſture for a fitting one; to watch, or 
refrain from going to bed. Actively, to keep 
one's ſeat. Followed by a reciprocal pronoun, 


to place on a ſeat. , , 
] fituation of one placy, | 


ITE, /. | fitus, Lat. 
with reſpec to another. 
SITH, a. { fthe, Sax. ] ſince ; ſeeing that. 
SI'THE, / | fithe, Sax. this word being vari- 
ouſly ſpelt, Johnſon prefers this as the moſt 
ſimple and moſt agreeable to — 8 
in 


crooked blade joined to a pole, and 
mowing. _ Scythe. equa 5 
SI'TTENBURN, or SI'TTINGBOURN, 
a town in Kent, a mile to the N. of Milton, 
and a great thorough-fare between Rocheſter 
and Canterbury, provided with ſeveral good 
inns.. It is 414 miles from London. 8 
SI'TTER, F. one that fits, A bird that 
broods. | | LE 
SI/TTING, / the poſture or act of fitting 
on a ſeat. A time at which dne -exhibits 
himſelf to a painter. A meeting of an aſſem- 
bly. A time for which one fits without rife 
ing. Incubation. 4 
SI'TUATE, 4. [from ftus, Lat.] placed 
with reſpect to any thing elſe. Placed. 4 
SITUA'TION, / [ ftration, Fr.] poſition 
or place with reſpect to ſomething elſe. Con- 
dition or ſtate. {add | 
SIX, a. [x, Sax. and Fr.] twice three 3 
the next in order after five. To be at fixes 
and ſevens, is to be in a ſtate of diſorder, con- 
fuſion and danger. : 5 
SI'X-PENCE, J. a ſilver coin valued at half 
a ſhilling, or as many pence as its name ex- 


preſſes. | | 
 SIXSCORE, J. fix times twenty, or one 
hundred and twenty. . | 
SIXTEE'N, 2. [fixtyne, Sax. ] fix and ten. 
SIXTEENTH, a. { fxteotha, Sax. ] the or- 
dinal of ſixteen, or the fixth after the tenth. 
SIXTH, a. [ Ata, Sax. ] the ordinal of fixy 
or the next in order beyond the fifth, 
SV XTIETH, @. { fixteogotha, Sax. ] the or- 
dinal of ſixty, or the fixth ten times repeated. 
SI'XTY, 2. { fxtig, Sax. ] ſix times ten. 
SIZE, /. { Johnſon ſuppoſes it ſhould. be 
ci/e, from inci/a, Lat. or from aſſiſe, Pr. 
bulk of a body conſidered as compared with 
that of another; proportion; bigneſs. A ſet- 
tled quantity or allowance. Any viſcous or 
glutinous ſubſtance, from ſa, Ital. - | 
To SIZE, v. a. to arrange or place accord- 
ing to bulk. To fettle, or adjuſt. To be» 
ſmear with any viſcous or glutinous ſubſtance. 
SI'ZER, J. an inferior ſcholar in Cam- 
bridge, ſynonimous to a Servitor at Oxford. 
SI'ZY, a. viſcous or glutinous. 


"7 


SKAIN, or SK EIN, /. { gear, 7799 


{ 


] the ; : 


S8 KI 
not of thread or fill. 
To SK ATT, v. 4. to ſlide on the 
Kates. © ff! U. 1 
SKATE, /. [ feadda; Sax. ] a flat ſea fiſh; 
A kind of ſhoe, armed with iron} and uſed in 
Qliding on the ice; written alſo SKalt. 
SK EAN, or SK EEN, /. ¶ Erſe] a ſhort 
Sword of knife; a dagger. n wala of 
SK ETL ETON, /. | ex8>87%,Gr.}]in Anato- 
my, an aſſemblage of all the bones of an ani- 
mal cleared from their fleſh; and diſpoſed in 
their natural fituation, An affemblage or com- 
pages ofithe principal parts. n 
SKE'PTIC, SCE'PTIC, I one who doubts 
or pretends to doubt of every thing. 

SKE'PTICAL, SCE'PTICAL, a. belong- 
| — to a ſkeptic: pretending to doubt of every 

ing. | b 


- SKE'PTICISM, SCE'PTICISM, / \ ſeep- 


„ 1 1 
1 ds 


_ Liciſme, Fr.] a pretence or proſeſſion of doubt- 
ing of every thing; pyrrhoniſm. © | 
- SKETCH, /. | /chedula, Lat.] an outline or 
rough draught; a firſt plan, . 
To SKETCH, v. a. to trace the outlines of 
a picture. To lay down a rough draught or 


plan. | | * 
SKEW'ER, /. tere, Dan.] a wooden or 

tron pin, uſed to keep meat in form. 

To SKREW ER, v. a. to ſuſtain with ſkewers. 


SKIE, or SK V, an iſland in Scotland, aad 


one of the largeſt of the weſtern iſlands. It is 
60 miles in length, and go in breadth, and di- 
vided from the counties of Roſs and Inverneſs 
by a narrow channel, gg miles in length, and 
2 in breadth, It is cut into a great number 
of gulphs and promontories, aud there are ſeven 
high mountains, near each other, in the middle 
of the iſland. The valleys are fruitful in paſ- 
tures, and produce plenty of barley and oats. 
The ſea about it is full of fiſh, particularly cod 
and ling; and thete are ſurprizing ſhoals of 
dert inge in the ſeaſon. 
. SKIFF, , {e/quife, Fr.] a ſmall light boat. 
SKI'LFUL, a. knowing; poſſeſſing any art; 
dex trous; able; experienced. _ 
| SKILL, /. [Ail.Iſl.] knowledge, readineſs, 
or practice in any art; dexterity; artfulneſs, 
Any particular art. 5 
SKI'LLET, /. Leenellette, Fr. ] a ſmall ket- 
tle or boiler, | 
To SKIM, v. a. fee Scun. 
 SKI'MBLESKAMBLE, «. wild; wander- 
ing. A cant word, 
_ SKIN, fe ine, Dan.] the natural cover. 
ing of the fleſh. | 
To SKIN, v. a. to flay or ſtrip the ſkin off. 
To cover with ſkin, To cover the ſurface, uſed 
with over. 
SKINK, J. [Sar 
ble. Pottage. 
To SK INK, v. #, [ ſcenc, Sax. ] to ſerve 
erink” * 
SKI'NNY, 3. conſiſting only of ſkin; 
wanting fleſh ; thin ; lean, 
To SKIP, v. . [ /*uitthre, Ital.] to fetch 
quick. bounds or leaps; to leap up or paſs by 


| ick leaps i to leap for Joy, To pals wich- 


.] drink; any thing pota- 


ice with{ - 


_-| Yorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays, * 


| 


EE: 

ont hotice.  Adtiveiy, to;miſy or pit; - 
SKIP,./. « light leap or 2 
SKI'PJACK, / at) upſtart, » 
SKIPPER; I the matter of a Dutch 


SKI'PTON,: a town in the W. nt 


z temper 
ho grow lel 

To SLA 
ber or cruſt 
= To SLA 
| Leak ill of 
a handſome place, ſeated near the river A; en . 


in a rough, ſtony, hilly country, called n \ diſgrace, 


Craven. It is 2g1 miles N. by W. of SLANG 
SKI'RMISH, /. [from r and earm, Brit SLANT 
the ſhout of wat] a ſlight engagement, lef ; [anghe, B. 
a pitched battle. A conteſt; contention.” wt direct; 
To SKURMISH, v. . to fight in 6 SLAP, , 


parties without coming to a general en hand open, 


ment. 3 ' To SLA 
To SKIRRE, [fiir] v. a. [ /eir, Sax. ] To SLA 
ſcour ; to traverſe'or ramble in order to Clexr wound wit 
Neuterly, to ſcud; to ſcour; to run in hate, enterlv, t 
SKIRT, J. { iorre, Swed.] that part of SLASH, 
garment which hangs looſe below the wait SLATE 
The edge of a garment, An edge, border hich eafil 
margin, extreme part. p cover ho 
To SKIRT, v. à. to border or run ad To SLA 


the edge. rtf 4 54 

SK1'TTISH, @- [yes Dan.] (hy, or cali 
frighted, Wanton; volatile, _—_ 
fickie. Haſty ; precipitate. | 
- SKONCE, J. ſee Sconces. 


SLA'TT 
who is negl 
SLAVE 
It; orisina 
ſedaued ant 


SKREEN, /. ſee Senzrn, riſcper in 
SKUE, a. [the etymology is uncertain perton dur 
ſidelong ; oblique. Set ASK EW. To SLA 
SKULL, /. {| fticla, If.] fee Scurt., * to lat 
SKY, J. [. Dan.] the region of th SLA'VE 
flouds. The heavens, The weather, from the m 
SK Y'-LIGHT, { fy-lit] , a window whit To SLA 
lets light in through the ceiling. ſmeared wi 
SLAB, /, a puddle. A plane of ſtone, f he mouth 
nerally marble.  ' An outſide ſappy plank, ith ſpittle 
To SLA'BBER, v. 2. /abberen, Belg.] SLAVE 
drivel, to let the ſpittle fall out of the moe his Jof 
— ſhed or pour any thing on one s cloall 7755 
536 IET | 1e] deſtri 

| SLASRL A viſcous; thick. Wet; flo BY mult 
plaſhy, | 2 0 SLA 
SLACK, a. [ /teac, Sax. ] looſe, or | aflacre ; k 
drawa tight. Remils, careleſs, or not diligen SLAU'G 
Slow, applied to motion. Weak, or not hade; 
ing faſt. SLA'VIS 
To SLACK, or SLA CK EN, v. 8. 0. vile; de 
remiſs or negligent. To fall to pieces! To SLA 
crumble into particles. To grow looſe. | pain, lean, 
lauguiſh ; to fail. To abate. Activeh), lucher; te 
looſen. To remit. To eaſe; to mitigh SLEA'F( 
To relieve. or unbend, applied to the mi ith a mar] 
To reduce to particles. To withold, Top": plzce, 
reſs, To neglect. 2 
SLACK, /. coal broken into ſmall pam SLEZY 
ſmall coal. IT ting ſub 
SLA'CKNESS, f want of tightneſs, 1 LED. 
tention, tendency, or force. Slownels, out wh 
- SLAG, /, the droſs of metal. 1 FDC! 
SLA'IDBURN, a village in the W. rior, 
of Yorkſhire, 6 miles W. by N. of Gifbum. WWW" Ee 
SLAIN, participle paſſive of 81 AN. L «EEK, 
To SLAKE, v. 4. En det td; polif 
ſrom ac; but rather rom. el, Il. 0 We, 
a { 


tinguiſh er quench] 0 quench or extidi 


. 
. 
— — p — — . —— ———————————r— — | 


ͤ— . an. 
TOP emper with unter. To allay. Neuterly, To SLEEP, 9. a. Lpret. and part. pc 


N Belo. 1 to Sax. I ta take one's reſt, by a 2.6 a 
| L. SLAM, v. a. [ ſchlagen,Belg. ] to flaugh-| of all the faculties of the mind. To reſt or be 


TYP ruſh To fling a door to with violence, | motionleſs, To: live without care or thoughts 
— © EF.” SLANDER, . [ e/clazxndrie, Fr.] to followed by ever, To be inattentive. Figura- 
. e lr of another falſely ; belie. deiy te he dell. 
9 DER. J a falſe inveRtive; reprosch. SLEEP, /. Leg, Sax. ] that fate wherein 
called the \ diſgrace.  Diſrepuration 3 ill name, che body ſeems perfectly at reſt, and external 
of SLANG, preter of SLING. _ _._ » [objets act on the organs of ſenſe, without ex- 
earm, Brie SLANT, or SLANTING, . [from | oiting their uſual ſenſations. | 
it leſs langbe, Belg.] Oblique ; not perpendicular; STEEL Ess, «, without ſleeping. 
tion. it direct; Kue. | 4 J. SLEE'PY, a. drowſy, or diſpoſed to fle 
t in 6 SLAP, J. [ ſeblap, Teut.] a blow with the Not awake. Cauſing ſleep; foporiferousz 
p% hand open, or ſomething flat. 7 narcotic ; ſoporous; ſomniferous. 

| To SLAP, v. a. to ſtrike with a flap, SLEET), /. Let, Dan. ] ſmall hail or ſnow 
ir, Sax] To SLASH, v. @. [| //efa, 11. ] to cut; to falling in ſingle particles, intermixed with rain. 
ler to cle „ound with long cuts. Te laſh; to Whip. To SLEET, v. a. to ſnow in {mall parti- 


Neuterly, to ſtrixe at random with a ſword, - | cles, intermixed with rain, 8 
SLASH, /. a cut or wound. A eut in cloth. SLEEVE, J. Alf. Sax. ] chat part of a gar- 
SLATE, J. [eſclate, Fr.] a gray foſſile ſtone, ment which covers the arms, A knot or ſkain. 
hich eaſily ſlits into thin pieces, and is uſed | ** The ravell'd Seeve of carte. Shak. To laugh 
cover houſes, or to write on. In one's fleeve, 18 to laugh at another unknown 
To SLATE, v. a. to cover a roof with ſlate. to him; from ſſeeves, Belg. a cover. To bang 
SLA"TTERN, /. [ flaeiti, Swed.] a woman on one's ſleeve, is to be dependent. | 
obo is negligent and ſlovenly in her dreſs. | SLEE'VELESS,. a, wanting ſleeves 3 with- 
SLAVE, J. [eſclave, Fr.] It is ſaid to have out ſleeves: Wanting propriety or effect; un- 
Its criginal fiom the Slavi, or Sclavenlant. reaſenable; groundleſs; fooliſh. _ Eo 
$\lved and ſold by the Venetians] one taken] SLEIGHT, [/t h. | fagd, 11.] an art- 
5 riſcrer in war, or bought and obliged to ſerve ful trick, Slight of hand, the tricks or dex- 
; uncertain perion during lite. A bond-man; a bond - maid. terity of a juggler. 3 
Wo To SLAVE, v. u. to drudge; to moil; to], SLE'NDER, a. [ Hinder, Belg.] thin, or 
cult. Mi; to labour very hard. {ſmall in circumference. Small in the waiſt. 
gion of t SLA'VER, /. [/oefa, IN, ] ſpittle running | Slight ; not bulky or ſtrong. Small, or ſpar- 
from the mouth; drivel. ing; lefs than enough. _ ' Gd 
1ndow whit To SLA'VER, v. a. [ſee S.annER] to be | SLEPT, partigiple of SI zze. 80 
Imeared with ſpittle. To let ſpittle drop from SLE'SWICK, the dutchy of, or S. Jutland, 
of ſtone, he mouth; to driyxel. Actively, to ſmear{is about 100 miles, in length, and 60 in 
y plank, ith ſpittle. NN. _  |breadth, It is bounded on the N. by N. 
ren Belg.] SLAVERY, / the condition of a perſon | Jutland; on the E. by the Baltic Sea; on 


n in haſte, 
at part of 
the wait 
ige, border 
c run along 


hy, or eafi 
Changeable 


f ho has loſt his liberty, Servitude ; bondage. ſthe S, by Holſtein; and on the W. by the 
ne s cloal SLAU'GHTER, | auter] /. [orflanght, ocean, It contains 14 cities, 17 towns, 13 


pat.] deſtruction by the ſword, including the | caſtles, 278 pariſhes, 1480 villages, 262 farms, 
of multitude. Maſſacre; butchery; carnage. | 116 water mills, and 106 gentlemen's ſeats. Ig 
To SLAU'GHTER, [ fazte?Þ v. a. to is a pleaſant, fertile, populous country, and be- 


ooſe, or M ecre; to kill; to murder. longs to the king of Denmark. 

not diligen SLAU'GHT US, Nees a. de- | SLEW, preter. of SLA. E/ 

or not hal Give ; murderous, 2 | To SLEY, v.a. to part or twiſt into threads. 
SLA'VISH, 4. like a ſlave. Mean; baſe; To SLICE, . K. Ulia, Sax. | to cut into 

1, v. 1. U vile; dependant, | flat pieces, or parts, Lo duty or divide. 

to piecth To SLAY, v. a. [preter. flew, part, paſſ.| SLICE, /. . //ite, Sax. ] a broad piece cyt 

1 looſe. 1 pin, ſean, Sax. ] to kill; to put to death; tojoff, A broad head fixed in a handle; a peel; a 

Actively, lucher; to murder, N ſpatula. of | 
SLEA'FORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, | SLID, preter. of SL1Dx, | 

to the mit ith a market on mo It is a large well To SLIDE, v. z. [preter. Aid, part, paſſ. 

It is 1154 miles Hidden, ſlidan, Sax. ] to paſs along b gs 


don. : | to flip; to glide, To move without lifting 
ſmall part . Zy. ſ Arexy] a. Luth. Sax. ] weak, or | up the feet, To paſs unnoticed. To paſs in- 
567 3 ' [advertently, to paſs inſenſibly from good ta 
. $ "6 [ Hed, Dan.] a carriage drawn — Actively, to paſs imperceptibly, uſed 
els. | with in. : 
GE, / eg, Sax } a large heavy] SLIDE, |; a ſmooth and eaſy paſſage, A 
the W. ridin ark A carriage without wheels, or with | ſmooth path worn on the ice by ſliding. A 
of Gifburn- fry ſhart ones; more properly ed. ſlow, even courſe. 5 = 
| [ fiezeh,Belg.] ſmooth ; gloſſy; ] SLIGHT, [Vi] a, { //icht, Belg. ] ſmall; 
109 _ [incenfiderable; worthleſs. Weak; not cogent; 
k, Ill. 1001 »h EEK, v. a. to comb ſmooth and even. not important, Fooliſh. Negligent. Flimſey; 
or ein itader ſott, ſmooth, or gloffy, thin, a 
| } ' FLIGHT, 


old, N LY well inhabit 
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or St lor, ; 
Act of ſcorn, Hl 


1 


ce. Slei gg. 

To SLIGHT, 457 'v. 4. to neglect or 

Loentemn; to di . To treat or per- 

form careleſsly. 'To throw ; to fling. To 

demoliſh ; to overthrow. | 

\ SEVOHTNESS, Le] . wetnels, 
. gence. n SITE BE. PE Sy 


SLIME, / { fam, Sax. ] viſcous mite; any 
r OO IIICECD 
- SLIMY, a. viſcous; mucous ; glutinous. 
be 22 ins J * 5 4 
ING, / an, Sax. | a kind of weapon 
Made with a ſtrap and two ſtrings, by which a 
body is caft at a diſtance, by jirking it and looſ- 
ing one of the ſtrings. A bandage worn to 
ſupport a broken limb. An utenſil for carry. 
ing caſks, &c. A ſtroke or blow,  —_ 
To SLING, v. a. to throw by a ling. To 
hang looſely by a ſtring. To move or raiſe 
dy means of a rope and crane, = 
To SLINK, v. . [Ee Junk, flingan, 
Sax. ] to ſneak, or ſteal out of the way. Ac- 
tively, to miſearry of. A low word, | 
To SLIP, v. 2. LAipan, Sax. | to ſlide; not 
to tread firm. To move or fly unexpectedly 
out of its place. To ſlide; to glide. To move 
Mily or unperceived ; to flink. To fall into a 
fault or error. To creep by over-ſight. To 
eſcape or be worn out of the memory. Active- 
45 to convey ſecretly. To loſe by negligence. 
To eſcape from; to leave flily. To ſeparate 
twigs from a tree by tearing them off. To let 
looſe. To throw off any reſtraint. To paſs 
over negligently. F p 
© SLIP, / the act of flipping; a falſe ſtep. 
An error or miſtake. A twig torn from the 
main ftock. A leaſh or ſtring in which. a dog 
is held. An eſcape. A long narrow piece. 
A narrow gallery on the fides of the theatre. 
SLI PPER, 53 a ſhoe, ſometimes without a 
Kind quarter. 1 ; 
SLUPPERY, 4. [ /iipur, Sax.] ſmooth, 
lib ; not affording firm footing. Hard to 
old or keep ; lubricous. Uacertain, Fickle. 
Unchaſte. 
To SLIT, v. a. [preter. and part. paſl. 
Ait, and Hitted. flitan, Sax. ] to cut lengthwiſe. 
SLIT, /. [ fi, Sax. ] a long cut, or narrow 


opening. c 
To SLIVE, or SLI'VER, [/{tver} v. a. 
 [/ifan, Sax. ] to ſplit ; to divide longwile ; to 
tzar off lengthwiſe. x 5 ; 
SLI'VER, [Aver] J. a lit; or a large 
iece cut off. ö 
SLO'BBER, /. ſee SLA BIER. 2 
ToSLOCK, v. a. /ochen, Swed. ] taſlack; 
to quench. : _ 
SLOE, /. [Va, Sax. ] the fruit of the black 
thorn. | 
SLOOP, /. a ſmall ſhip with one maſt.” 
To SLOP, v. a. to drink groſsly and greedi- 
ly. To ſpill or waſte liquor idly. _ | 
SLOP, /. [ 7 Saz.) a pair of trowſers or 


hy 


open breeches. Mean and vile liquar of any 
kind, ” 8 
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contempt z Tizgle&t i "SLOPE, 4. H Nap, Belg:Jobli 


of the horizon. 


' SLOPE, J. an oblique direftion, or keln. 


ing ſurface. ' 


To SLOPE, v. 4. to form or thaje ch. 
liquely. Neuterly, to decline, or tw to de. 


clivity. FR, f 
SLO rv. a. [fee So?) 
ſlabby. er eee 


or claſh hard. | 


SLOT, /. [ /od, IIl.] the track of a deer: 
SLOTH,Z. Aub, Sax, ] flowneſs; tardid 
nefs. Slothfulneſs; idleneſs; lazineſs. Ar 
animal remarkably flow in motion. „ Sy voy, 
Sloth and brings are voluntary; with tht 


nigh that, 


Induſtry is che reverſe of /forh 


lazineſs; expedition, of Nupoifoncſs. 
*SLO'THFUL, 2 dale, ler, ſluggilh, ina 


tive, indolent, dull of motion. 


SLOUCH, / [formerly ſpelt ouch, Ii 
Dan.] a downcaſt look. A perſon who hat 


ungainly, heavy, clowniſh look. 


To SLOUCH,. v. 2. to have a downcal 


clownifh look. | 


SLO'/VEN, /. [ y/yvn, Brit.] a man whoh 


no regard to neatneſs or cleanneſs 


SLOUGH, f.,/uf]/* I /og, Sax. 
place; à hole Ka The itkin which? 
2 * has caſt off. The foul part of a ſo 

LOW, [ 9 [faw, Sax.] wattin 

to motion. Late, applied 

to time. Dull, or inactive. Not eafily pr 
voked. In compoſition, it has the ſenſe of n 


ſwiftneſs, appli 


adverb. 


SLO'W-WORM, 7 [ Saxryrm, Ser.] the 
blind worm; a ſmall viper, whoſe ſting is . 


nomous, but ſcarcely mortal. 


To SLU'BBER, v. a. [perhaps from alen 
or Hobber] to do any thing in an imer 
fect or lazy manner, or with idle hurry. 


ſtain or daub. To cover in a 
ner. 


SLUDGE, / mire, or dirt mixed with war 


SLUG, / [ flung, Dan.] an 
ſleepy, and 72 a drone. 


tion. A flow creeping ſnail. An oval «f © 
lindrical ig of metal ſhot from a gun. 


acclivous ; applied to any ry firſts þ 


cording to the angle it makes with the place 


V. | | 
To SLOT, v. 4. [ fughen, Belg.) to fille 


J eh implies utter inaQivit 
and abſolute averſion to work; lazineſi, u 
inclination, but a fear of trouble and fatigue: 
whereas /luggiſhneſs is often involuntary, prds 
ceeding ſometimes from conſtitution; and is 
diſcovered by its dull, heavy method of aQting, 


SLUIC 
te; floo 
To SL 
Doodga tes 
3 
To SL 
Weep ſligh 
be in a ft 
5 leep, . - 
SLU'M 
SLUNC 
ff SLING 
SLUNI 
To SL 
o daud ; | 
er. To 
eat; to 
SLUR, 
ace; an 
SLUT, 
dards neit! 
duſineſs, 
SLY, a. 
nalicious; 
ubtle. 
SLY/NI 
ply artfu 
ToSMA 
taſte. Te 
jon of thi 
ugly toy 
tively, t 
SMACK 
uantity, 
of dreſs. Mie. A fr 
"a deep mi SMALL 
| dits foll 
ſmall, Sa) 
aportance 
Neak not f 
MALI 
doſe root 
ners. It 
d infard 
nth oil a1 
led with 
SMA'LL 
lighting | 
SMA'LI 
mal be rank of 
SMA/LI 
ſing of a 


miry; wet; 


i activity, 0 


idle, heavy u to ſup; 

An obftruc ver. 
MALT 
D painting 


To'SLUG, v. #. to be lazy, or move ft — 
ly; to pla the drone. zAler: | $ 
SLU CCARD, [ flug-ar d] rr lagineſs MP irket on 


perſon too much giyea to ſleep 


don, 


a drone. 
i Ager 
SLU'GGISH, [ fidg-i/6] 4. dull; . 
drowſy; dochful; i 2 id; idle e 0 Sa 


inactive. 


, sv 
SLU'GGISHNESS, Car- * — 


lazineſs ; dullneſs ; idleneſs 5 int 
— e 


3 


SMA 
eLUICE, [uſe] I. [Suy/e, Belg.] a water- 
te: floodgate ; vent for water that is pent up. 


7 SLUICE, [ fuſe] v. a. to let out by 
Foodgates. To wet with a large quantity of 
water. S : 

To SLU!MBER, v. u. [ fumeran, Sax, ] to 
ſeep ſlightly or imperfetly. Figuratively, to 
de in a ſtate of negligence. AQively, to be 
leep, - To ſtun, to ſtupify. 

SLUMBER, , light and imperfect 


0 . pe if * 

ot by. SLUNG, the preter, and participle alles 

Je fu f SLING. * | 
6. _ SLUNK, the preter. and part. paſſ. of 8 L xx. 
& of a deer To SLUR, v. a. [ flcorig, Belg, ] to fully ; 
vneſs; rd. daub; to, foil; to contaminate ; to beſpat- 
Zineſs, er. To paſs lightly ; to baulk or miſs. . To 
. „Sy von, eat; to trick. : 

3 with tht SLUR, /. a faint reproach ; a light diſ- 
er inactivity ace; a mark of ignominy, a 
laxingſt, an SLUT, / [ fodde, Belg. ] a woman who re- 
and fatigue rds neither cleanlineſs or decency in dreſs or 
Luntary, proviWÞuſineſs, & flattern ; a naſty, dirty drab, 
ition; and M SLY, 2. [ firh, Sax. ] ſecretly infidious, or 
od of acting alicious; meanly artful, Crafty ; cunning ; 
activity, M btle. 5 
efs. SLY!NESS, /. the quality of being deſign- 
upgiſh, ply artful. 


ToSMACK, v. 1. [ ſmechan, Sax. ] to have 
tate. To make a noife by the ſudden ſepara- 
jon of the lips after having preſſed them 
ugly together. To kiſs fo as to be heard. 
Ictirely, to make a quick and ſmart noiſe, 

SMACK, /. a taſte, or favour, A ſmall 


man who antity, A loud kiſs. A ſmart and ſharp 
of dreſs. Pie. A ſmall ſhip, from ſuacca, IN. 

Ja deep mi SMALL, [the à is pron. broad in this word 
1 kick | d its following compounds; as, faul] a. 
irt of af ſmall, Sax, ] little in ſize, quantity, quality, 


(portance, or value. Slender, minute, petty. 


heak not ſtrong.” 


Late, appli & 


ot eaſily pn MA LLAGE, /. in Botany, is a plant, 
he ſenſe of u toſe root, in medicine, is one of the great 
; | eners. It is very good in groſs conſtitutions, | 
mt» Sax. ] the u infarctions of the lungs, eſpecially if eat 
fe ting is oil and muſtard ; it may be agreeably 


ned with ſallads. | 
MA'LL-COAL, A. little wood - coals uſed 
lighting fires, &c. | 
MA'LL-CRAFT 
de rank. of a ſhip. 
SMALL OX. A acontagious diſeaſe, con- 


s from able 
2 af imper 
e hurry. 10 


5 


„J. a little veſſel below 


ed with water ling of a general eruption of puſtules tend- 

idle, ben. ff ſuppuration, and accompanied with a 
An obftruc ver. | 

in oval of © MALT, / a blue colour in powder uſed 

a gun. painting; blue enamel. | 


SMA'RAGDINE, a. made of emerald ; 
ſembling emerald. 

MA RDEN, a town in Kent, with a 
_ on Fridays. It is 56 miles S. E, of 


or move n 


don 
LRT. JS. | ſmert, Belg. ] a quick, ſharp, 


u pungent pai 
ad ming. Pain, applied both to the body, 


To SMART, v. x. 
Rk and lively pain, either of body or mind. 


merten, Belg. ] to feel E 


8 N 
Quick, vivacious, vigorous, lively, active, 
ſharp. ' Briſk z witty, ; acute. 

SMART, /. a perſon affecting briſkneſs and 
vivacity, A cant word, | oT 

- SMATCH, /. [corrupted from ſmack] a 
taſte, twang, tincture. Alſo a bird. | 

To SMA'TTER, v. . to have a flight 
taſte, or ſuperficial and imperſect knowledge, 
To talk ignorantly or ſuperticially, _ 

SMA'TTER, /. imperfect or ſuperficial 
knowledge. 

SMA'TTERER,-/. one who has a ſlight 
or ſuperficial knowledge. * 

To SMEAR, ¶ ſmeer ] v. x. [_ ſmeran, Sax. J 
to ſpread with any thing viſcous or adheſi ve. 
To foil ; to beſmear ; to contaminate. , 

To SMELL, v. 2. to affect the noſtrils 3 
to have a particular ſcent ; to have a particu- 
lar ſmack of any quality; to practiſe the act 
of fmelling. 

SMELL, /. the ſenſe of which the noſe is 
the organ. Scent z power of affecting the noſe, 

SMELT, the pret. and part. paſſ. ofSmzL 1. 

To SMELT, v. a. | /melten, Belg. ] to melt 
ore, ſo as to extract the metal. : e 

To SMERK, or SMIRK, v. 4. [ /merciany 
Sax. I to ſmile ; to look cheerfully or wantonly. 

SMI'CKET, /, a woman's ſhift. . 

To SMILE, v. a. [ /-muylen, Belg. ] to look 
pleaſant or joyous, To expreſs light or dif. 
dain. To look with an eye of favour. | 

SMILE, J. a look of pleaſure or kindneſs ; 
a ſlight contraction of the face. 
; To SMIRCH, v. a. to cloud 
oil. 

To SMIIT E, v. a. [preterite ſmote, part. 
paſt, ſmit or ſmitten, /mitan, Sax Pl to ſtrike ; to 
kill; to afflict; to blaſt; to affect with any 
paſſion ; to deſtroy ; to chaſten. i 

SMITH, /. | /mith, Sax. ] one who forges 
with a hammer; ode who works in metals. 
A perſon who makes or effects any thing. 

SMI/THERY, or SMITH, . the ſhop 
of a ſmith. _.. 

SMIT'TTEN, part. paſſive of Sti TR. 

SMOCK, / { /mec, Sax. | the under linen 
garment ot a woman. Uſed ludicrouſly for 
any thing belonging particularly to a woman. 

SMO'CK FACED, 4, pale-faced ; having 
an effeminate face. 

SMOKE, or SMOAK, / [_ /mocck, Belg. ] 
the ſooty or blackiſh cloud which aſcends 
from any thing burning. 1 

To SMOKE, v. x. to emit a dark cloud, 
exhalation, or vapour, by heat. Figuratively, 
to burn or be kindled. To move with ſuch 
rapidity as to raiſe duſt or ſmoke, To uſe 
tobacco in a pipe. To ſuffer to be puniſhed, 
Actively, to ſcent by, or dry in, ſmoke. To 
ſmell or find out, To ſneer or ridicule to 
one's face. 

. SMOOTH, a. | /moeth, Sax. ] even on the 
ſurface; level. Flowing; ſoft ; ſleek. Gloſſy. 
Equal. Without any bounds or jirks, applied to 
motion, Mild, courteous, adulatory, affable, 
ſoothing, SyNon., That which is not rough 


* 
- 


; toduſk; to 


MART, a. cauſing a ſharp pain; pungent. 


is /mooth ; that which is free from either hol- . 
31. eos 


% S 


8 N A 


SMUT, / [ fmitta, Sax. ] a ſpot made with 
foot or coal. Blackneſs gathered on corn; 
mildew. Immodeſt language; obſcenity, 
To SMUT, v. 4. to ſtain or mark with 
ſoot or coal. To taint with mildew. 
© To SMUTCH, v. a. to blacken with ſmoke. 
SNACK, /. | from /nateb ja ſhare; a portion. 
g SNA'FFLE, DV. [ ſnevel, lg. ] a 
bridle which crofles the noſe. 
SNAG, /. [the etymology uncertain] a jag, 
or ſharp protuberance, A tooth left by itſelf, 
or ſtanding out beyond the reſt. | 
- SNAIL, /. { froeg!, Sax. ] a flimy,: flow, 
creeping animal, of which there are two ſorts, 
the naked and the ſhelled. Figuratively, a 
flow or ſluggliſh perſon; a drone. - 
SNAITH, a town in the W. riding of York- 
| hire, with a market on Fridays. It is a ſmall 
town, and ſeated on the river Air, It is 174 
miles N. by W. of London. 
SNAKE, /. [ ſnake, Belg.] is a harmleſs 
animal, and might be kept tame in houſes to 
deſtroy vermin. Its fleſh is reſtorative, like 
that of the viper. 
To SNAP, v. a. to 
ſhort. 
fharp knap. 


o 


break at once. or to break 
To ſtrike with a knack in; noiſe, or 
To bite. To catch ſuddenly and 


unexpectedly. To treat with ſharp language. 


Neuterly, to be brittle, to break ſhort, or fall 
aſunder. To make an effort to bite with eager- 


neſs. 

SNAP, /. the act of breaking ſhort, A 
greedy perſon. A quick and eager bite, A 
morſe) or bite. A catch; a theft. 
- SNA'PPISH, 2. peepiſh ; furly ; ſharp in 
reply ; eager to bite. 

SNA/PSACK, /. { /napp/ack, Swed. ] a ſol- 
gier's bag, 

SNARE, /. { /zare, Dan.] an 


F 


1 


S NO 


fows or rifings, is level. | [catch an animal. Any thing by which 3 pdibly thro 
To SMOOTH, v. a. to level, or make even ſon is entrapped, 1 SNORE, 
on the ſurface. To free from obſtructions. danger. A trap ; a net; a gin. = through the 
To free from harſhneſs, applied to ſound. Te Te SNARE, v. 4. to entrap; to entangle ToSNOR 
work into a ſoft uniform maſs. To palliate] To SNARL, v. 1 Belg.] 9 ſhort and aud 
or ſoften, applied to excuſe. To calm or mol-|growl, applied to the noiſe made by an angry mettled horſe 
lify. To eaſe, To flatter; to ſoften with animal; to gnar or gnarl. Figuratively, to NOT. / 
blandiſhments. | {ſpeak roughly, or in ſharp language. of the noſe. 
SMOTE, preter. of SmiTz. —_ To SNATCH, v. &. [ {racer Belg.] to SNOUT, / 
Te SMO'THER, v. a. [ /moran, Sax. ] to|ſeize any thing haſtily. To tranſport or car. Wl ** The nc 
ſuffocate by ſmoke, by the excluſion of air, or ry ſuddenly, Neuterly, to bite or catch a: Wl © or end « 
by the oppreſſion of ſomething which hinders a | ſomething eagerly. : SNOW, [ 
perſon from breathing. Figuratively, to ſup-|- SNATCH, /. an haſty and eager catch or formed in the 
reſs. Neuterly, to ſmoke without vent. To ſeizure. A ſhort fit of vigorous action, a bers "ile | 
ſupprefled or kept cloſe. ſmall or broken part. A ſhort fit of action. here __— 
SMO'THER, 7 a great vapour, ſmoke, or | A ſniffling anſwer, - £09 hte flakes, 
thick duſt. ToSNEAK, [ee] v. 4. [/nican, Sax, ] u To SNOW 
SMOU'LDERING, or SMOU'LDRY, [creep flily ; to come or go as if afraid to be Hl in vhite | 
part. a. | /moel, Belg. ] burning or ſmoaking |ſeen. To behave in a mean and ſervile man- SNO'WY, 
for want of vent. ner ; to crouch ; to truckle. bounding wit 
Suu, a. [ /muck, Belg.] nice; ſpruce; SNE'AKER, [ ſnetker] , a ſmall veſſel o SNUB, /. 
dreſſed with affected niceneſs, but without ele- drink. 25 : 3 
ance. ; SNE'AKING, [Ling] part. a. ſervile; 1 , 
1 To SMU'GGLE, Lg] v. a. [/mockelen, mean. * 7 Jo SNUD( 
Belg.] to run goods, or to import or export To SNEAP, [ /neep ] v. 4. Ca corruption of dle, cloſe or 
s without paying the cuſtoms. 5 ſnip, or ſnap, a reprimand} to reprimand o SNUFF, . 
© SMU'GGLER, /. one who imports or ex- check. To nip. wick of a ca 
ports goods without paying the cuſtoms. * SNEAP, [ /neep} /. a check or reprimand becomes uſele 


Reſentment e 
pound, to pov 

To SNUFF 
the noſe togeth 
To crop the 
ſnort, or draw 
ow contempt 
up the noſe, 


To SNEER, v. u. [properly derived fron 
the ſame root as ſnore or ſnort] to ſhow con 
tempt by an oblique look. To infinuate con 
tempt by covert expreſſions. To praiſe in 
jeering manner. To ſhow aukward mirth. 
. SNEER, /. an expreſſion of ludicrous ſcom 
A look of contemptuous ridicule, 

To SNEEZE, v. u. [nieſen, Sax. ] to apt 


wind forcibly and audibly through the noſe. WW NV FFER 
SNE'TSHAM, a town of Norfolk, with iſ": of 2 b 
market on Fridays. It is ſeated on a ſmall i F 0 SNU'FI 
let of the ſea, 111 miles N. by E. of Londa we] to ſpeal 
To SNIB, v. a. [ ſnibbe, Pan.] to check - through t 
nip, or reprimand. | ; — 
SNICK and SNEE, /. a combat vit = 
knives. ; UG, a, 0 
To SNI/CKER, v. . = 0k WS Sli 
laugh flily or contemptuoufly; to laugh o NU 


ether ; to lie 
| $0, ad. [ /o, 
0 like manner. 
Thus. For th 


one's ſleeve.” ; ; 
To SNIFF, or SNI'FFLE, v. v. [/a 
Swed.] to draw the breath audibly up ü 
noſe; to ſnuff up. 
To SNI'GGLE, [ /nigle] v. u. to catch es 
in their holes by means of a hook baited 
tied to a cord. 
To SNIP, . 4. [ fnippen, Belg. 
once with fciſſars. 
SNIP, / a cut made with ſcifſars. Aim 
ſhred. A ſhare. 
SNIPE, /. a ſmall fen fow 
a fool or blackhead. 


] tocut 


* 


1. Figurative! 


> SNI/PSNAP, /. tart dialogue. A cant i "ure penetr 
To SNITE, v. a. [/aytan, Sar. J u Malin u 
the noſe. 1 laing 
SNI VEL, Sc; nevel, Teut, | 8 
humour of the noſe; ſnot. 2 To $0 * 
To SNI'VEL, v. #. to run at the noſe. . nn . 
guratively, to ery like a child. bk vin 2 2 


y ching ſet to 


| TosN ORE, v. . { ſuorkeny Belg. Job; 


„ 


8 OA 

8 ugh the noſe in ſleep. Þ 
| 835 7 an hard and audible breathing 
through the noſe in dep. cc ( FkS 

ToSNORT, v. a. ſnorchen, Belg. ]tobreathe 
dort and audibly through the noſe like a high 
nettled horſe. EE. > 
ah WOT. J,. [ ſnot, Belg. ] the viſcous humour 
Jv 8. 8 vo 

» 409 F . [ ſnuyt,Belg: ] the noſe of a hog. 
-] tc, The noſe of a man, in cantempt. The 
= zoſel or end of any open pi pe. * 


SNOW, [ſn] /. [| /naww, Sax. ] # meteor 
vrned in the middle region of the air of va- 
re zours raiſed by the ſun, &c. whoſe parts are 
* there ee and returned to the earth in 
u. „lite flakes. | | | 
To SNOW, [13] v. 7. na wan, Sax. ] to 
ax, ] ts _ [9 
| fill in white flakes. | 
to be sv WV, [ 139] 4. white like ſnow, A- 
e man- jounding with ſnow. | 72 
effel o SNUB, /. [ /nebbe, Belg. ] a jag or knot in 


wod, A check or reprimand. 

To SNUB, ſee Sn1B. 

To SNUDGE, v. #. [ ſniger, Dan. ] to lie 
idle, cloſe or ſnug. : 

WNUFF, /. {/nuf, Belg. ] that part of the 
wick of a candle which is burat black, and 
becomes uſeleſs. A candle almoſt burnt out. 
Reſentment expreſſed by ſnuffing. © Tobacco 
ground, to powder taken up the noſe. 


oy ToSNUFF, v. a. 1 Belg. ] to draw up 
ziſe in be noſe together with the breath. To ſcent. 
mirth. To crop the wick of a candle. Neuterly, to 
e ſnort, or draw the breath by the noſe. To 


how contempt by drawing the breath audibly 
up the noſe, | 


— SNU'FFERS, J/. an inſtrument with which 
7 with the wick of a burning candle is clipped. 

(mall in To SNU'FFLE, L] v. u. [ ſnuffelen, 
f Londot dag] to ſpeak through the noſe ; to breathe 
to chedl lurd through the noſe. 


To SNUG, v. x. niger, Belg. ] to lie cloſe ; 
b nudge. 

NUG, a. cloſe, or free from inconvenience 
or notice, Slily or infidiouſly cloſe. 
To SNU"GGLE, [\/rzg!] v. u. to lie cloſe 
ether; to lie warm. | 
50, ad. [ /o, Teut.] when anſwering to ar, 
like manner. In ſuch a degree or manner. 
dus. For this cauſe or reaſon, When an- 
ered by az, on theſe terms, or on this condi- 
bn. Provided that. When uſed as an abrupt 
pezinningof a ſentence, it implies well. So much 
u implies how much ſoever. So /o, implies 
differently. So then, implies therefore. 
To SOAK, [[3k] v. n. ¶ ſecian, Sax. ] to lie 
dne time ſteeped in moiſture. To enter by de- 

5 into the pores. To drink intemperately. 

Atively, to ſteep ; to keep in water till the 


bat wit 


gg] 
laugh 


\ cant wo FF penetrates ; to drench; to macerate. 

x. ] to bl 133 L/ [ /ape, Sax. ] a ſubſtance 
** waſhing, made of a lixivium of vege- 

the via alkaline aſhes and ſome unctuous ſub- 


» Scap-boiler, one who makes ſoap. 
0 SOAR, [ſor] V. 1. | forare, Ital. ] to fly 


de wings. 


mount intellectually; to be ambitious ; to 
write or ſpeak in a ſublime ſtyle. ; 
SOAR, [/#r] / a towering flight. 

To SOB, V. A. ob, Sax 4 to fetch a convule 
ſive figh 3 to heave audibly with convulſive 
ſorrow, 

SOB, /, a convulfive figh cauſed by ſorrow 
obſtructing the reſpiration. '. _ 
SO'BER,a.{ "fobre, Fr.] temperate, or not in- 
toxicated with liquors. Not over powered by 
drink. Free from any inordinate paſſion. 
Serious or grave. SYNON. A man may be 
ſober, and not temperate ; temperate, and yet not 
ab ſtemiout. In that ſenſe in which theſe words 
are reputed ſynonymous, ſobriety implies pre- 
ſent freedom from the power of ſtrong liquor; 
temperance, ſignifies moderation in drinking; 
and by abflemiouſneſr'is underſtood a refraining 
from all ſorts of liquor that may intoxicate. 
To SO'BER, v. 4. to cure or free from 
drunkenneſs.” | F 
SO BERN ESS, or SOBRI'ETY, /. [ ſodri- 
ets, Fr. ] ten. perance in drink. Freedom from 
any inordinate paſſion. Coolneſs. . 
SO/CCAGE, [ ſchaje] . [from oc, Fr. ] is an 
antient tenure, by which lands were held on 
condition of ploughing the lord's lands, and 
doing the operations of huſbandry, at their 
own charges. FENG 
SO'CIABLE, LVD ble Ja. ſociabilis, Lat.] 
fit to be joined together. Friendly; converſible. 
Incljned to and fit for company. 
SO/CIABLENESS, [V Sablengſt] /. the 
quality of being affable ; freedom of converſa- 
tion: good fellowſhip. 
SO'CIAL, [/a] a. [ fecialis, Lat.] relat- 
ing to ſociety. Fit for company or converſation. 
SYNON. Social relates more to a Chriſtian- 
like diſpoſition ; /cciab/e, more to a familiar 
one. Humanity, benevolence, beneficence, 
friendſhip, &c. are the ſocial virtues z good- 
nature, good-humour, &c. are the qualities 
that render /ociable, | | 
SOCIETY, / [ /ocieras, Lat.] the union of 
many in one common intereſt, Several per- 
ſons united together by rules in one common 
intereſt; community. Company; converſe. 
Partnerſhip ; union on equal terms. f 
SOCINIANS, a ſect of heretics, fo 
called from their founder Fauſtus Socinus, a 
native of Sienna, in Italy; who, about the 
year 1574 began openly to declare againſt the 
Catholic Faith, and taught, 1. That the 
eternal Father was the only God; that the 
Word was no more than an expreſſion of the 
Godhead, and had not exiſted from all eter- 
nity ; and that Jeſus Chriſt was God no other- 
wiſe than by his ſuperiority over all creatures, 
which were put into ſubjection to him by the 

Father. 2. That Jeſus Chritt was not a Me- 
diator between God and man, but ſent into 
the world to ſerve as a pattern for their con- 
duct; and that he aſcended up to heaven only 
as it were to take a journey thither. 3. That 
the puniſhment of hell will laſt but for a cer- 


* mount aloft without any viſible motion of | tain time, after which the body and ſoul will 


To mount or - rife high, To be deſtroyed. And 4. That it is not lawful 
N . 566 vt | * fog 
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for princes to make war. > "lh 
Sock, / [foce jos eee. 1000-acres of land. It is 504 miles N. by in all the ne 
ne 515 1 in 1 of London. oy 4 N. hy k. To SOLI 
e Poetically, comedy.) SOIT eee calling u foe ry 
pipe; 1 rrp 4 wa A Ines i To rn v. a. [ filian, Sax, is make 3 LICL 
candleftick. The hollow that contains the eye. — n to ſully ; to foul, 75 _ — 
In Law, a 


A cavity in which any thing is i 

| y thing is inſerted. 
4 3 or ZO C LE, . in Architecture, 
is a flat ſquare member under the baſes of pe- 


SOIL, % dirt er ſeulneſz 8 

earth conſideced with reſpect to its _ fo 

growth. A country or land. Dung; — 
| z 


buſineſs whi 
courts. Solic 


deſtals of ſtat : 
. mary ues, vaſes, K which ſerves as a Oey. M Jaw, next tc 
SOD, / by, | To SO'JOURN , . his office b 
505, —.— nnn 2 ind I — 
- SO'DA ce age TIES | . SOL, J. in muſic, i an. ſor pleadin 
J. [Lat.] in Medici th uſic, is the fifth note of ; 
WY” ne, is the heat gammut. I of the . 
ofthe ale de troubleſoms dſterper, com e FOLIC 
nly called the heartburn x . In Chemiſtry, gold is thus called 
SODA'L n from an opinion th mus Called, Wl careful, or « 
ſhip; a — 4 e e a fellow- ticular * — . rap 
SO'DBURY, a town of Gl Ky 8 In Heraldry, it denotes Or, the golden = —_— 
An e market on Tharſs ouceſterſhire, in the arms of princes. : colour BY ſomething w 
for corn and h { 8 * which 18 large, SOL, or SOU ** 1 F . i SOLI' CIT 
Todos cheeſe. It is 112 miles W. of of copper mixed Rh coin, made u quictude. 
SO'DDEN, g e |. To SO!/LACE, v. a #: 5k SU'LID, 
7 3 i eres. | comfort, or ane Re SI 2 un Lat, v pants fo cloſe 
Fr. but generally felt ſolder _ the Los lamity. Neuterly, ts take —— „ e 
frem a „ , en derive SO'LACE : 3 45 $ full of matte 
join 1 or ſolido, Lat.] to cement or 1 — — — — relief; poſed to wea 
SO'DER, or SO'LDER J. metal uſed. { leſs ſenſible of evlanity. i;  anfoy 
joining things together. » /+ rey in 5 LAR, SO'LARY, a. L ſolaris, Lat.] be- RH OY 
SO DOM, J. a fin of th +9. 0. 3:4] WS or, belonging to, the ſu n body; b 
8 , n of the fleſh againſt na- SOLD, 4 82 which conta 
— L* 7 becauſe committed by the inha- | -- SO'LD e SELL, 80 LID 
om. | „lee SULTAN. f , 
800 a 1 „ „ To SOLDE 3 five way to 
CID ne eigen SOLDIER, / Lade, eee 
that df. * ot and, near who ſe , t. J Pen ws length, 
d ee n . i oo 
8 N a e iſlands, to= | SO'LDI 1 ' y 1t excluc 
We „ for which reaſon, | - SOL y 01 ſoldiers. which it 
— 8 is ſtill called the Biſhop of Sodor, foot. N 8 ay 7 ; WE hard 
. 0 » - inty 
_ SOE'VER, ad. at all; any; generall „ reſts on the ground. 4 fe fh 801710 
| _—_ compoſition with ſome Ai. 2 LINN SOLE, v. à. to put a new ſole on! tiſcourſe he 
* p | biters his th 
_— — [ Arab. ] a ſplendid ſeat covered [OY He ned ſingle; only. U preſent, 
ets. Ws, . SOLITA 
"SOFT, a. Lt, Sax ] eaſily yieldi : .SO'LECISM, .. [ coxomurps Gr.] ani 
1 y yielding to the e e e Ur. Im or her mit. 
creme xr * 14th Sumptuous or deli- Wade eee 3 50 TUT. 
facile, Mild I. Ductile ; yielding ;} SO'LEMN, ele . 12 len _ Rer 
Timorous E ſi tender; placid; kind. awful; performed with rey N d — r 
8 Effemi a 4 gentle, applied to mo- SOLE MNITV. or 30 1 EMAs,  SO'LITI 
jour DOIN 294-28 Delicate. Weak ; ¶ ſolemnite, Fr.] a reli iou ml 322 
wow, e desen. flowing. Gentle; low; not ceremony * Fa" 6 Schr fag — 4 | om compa 
SORT. 4. 3 * grand eur Aﬀeed e * SO'LLA] 
ee Alma "agate; oh old! not ſo faſt ! WK * *. 
1 dard 80 v. a. to make ſoft; to make g J. the aft of cs SO'LO, 
1 2 to any impreſſion. To To SO'LEMNIZE, v. a. [ ſolemniſe, Fr, 7800 2 
e * vs 9 2 to N the ceremonies of any particun nomy NN 
oe eſs | rite. Sp 
Ww — 2 to grow leſs hard, leſs cruel, 180 EOS 1 = Git 
SO'FT , Wt R bounded on the N. and bi 3 
Mildneſs 5 4 — L— 0 ſolt. ſhoprick of Baſle, - Bal 20 the E. 
Eaſineſs to be affected . Puſillanimity, |S. by the canton of Bearn; and on the WY of ou 
SO'HAM, or SO'HAM-M by the ſame, and the territories of the bilo wer th - 
of Cambridgeſhire, which ONES, 0 oth; Bafle, It is 35 miles in length, ff" ices Jah 
r e 
L. | contains 12 bailiwicks, The inhabitan® Shice is 1 


dame ecr ; : | 
„near Soham-Mecr, which takes u Pj Roman Catholicks, and the 


country abou" 
3 ; 


by k. 
at a 


ke dire 
l. To 


4 
nd, or 
ties for 


mpoſt; 


ourner, 
time. 

of the 
c. it is 
called, 
n a pat. 
the fun 
n colour 
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Lat. ]'to 
le of Ca 


relief; 
; 2 perlon 


Lat.] bes 


] 2 perſon 
an armyy 
7arrior, 
ers. 

m of the 
t part of 
flat fiſh. 
ſole on 4 


only. It 


7. J mit 
lication e 


at.] grave 
1 gravity. 
NESS, . 
„ or ay! 
7, Awilh 


A of celeq 


mier, Fr, 
particu] | 


witzerland 
, and bl 
he E. a 
* the W 
he _ 
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SOL 


in all the neceſſaries of life. | 
2 SOLI'CIT, v. a. | folicito, Lat.] to aſk 
vith great importunity. To excite. To at- 
tempt or try to obtain. To implore. 

SOLICITA/TION, /. importunity; invi- 
tation, excitement. i 

SOLI/CITOR, F. a petitioner for another. 
In Law, a perſon who does in Chancery the 
buſineſs which is done by Attornies in other 
courts. Solicitor-generat is a great officer of the 
Jaw, next to the Attorney General, and holds 
bis office by patent; has the care and concern 
of managing the king's affairs, and has fees 
for pleading, beſides other fees ariſing by 
patents, &c. | 

SOLI'CITOUS, a. [ ſolicitzs, e nge 
careful, or concerned; uſed with about; and 
ſometimes with for or of before. the thing which 


rules anxiety 3 but for is moſt proper before 


ſomething which 1s to be obtained. 

SOLI'CITUDE, /, anxiety ; trouble; dif- 
uietude, f 

50 LI D, a. [ ſelidzs, Lat.] firm; having its 
parts ſo cloſely connected, as not to flip or give 
way on preſſure, oppoſed to fluid. Compact, or 
full of matter, oppoſed to hollow. Strong, op- 
poſed to weak, Real or true, oppoſed to falla- 
cious. Groſs, oppoſed to light. Solide, in Ana- 
tomy, &c. denote the continent parts of the hu- 
man body; being a congeries of pipes or veſlels, 
which contain a liquor. 

SOLID, J, a thing whoſe parts will not 
dire way to any flight impreſſion. In Geome- 
try, the third ſpecies ot magnitude, contain- 
wg length, breadth, and depth, 

SOLI'DITY, /. a property of matter where- 
by 1t excludes other bodies from the place 
which it poſſeſſes itſelf, Firmneſs; den- 
tity; hardneſs; compactneſs. Truth; cer- 
lnty, | 

SOLI'LOQUY, / [las and Joquor, Lat.] a 
Gicourſe held in ſolitude, or by a perſon who 
utters his thoughts in words, though no one is 
preſent, ES, 

SOLITAI'RE, J. [ ſolitaire, Fr.] a recluſe 
or hermit, An ornament for the neck. 

SOLITARY, a. [ /olitarius, Lat.] living 
alone, Remote ſrom company; retired. Sin- 
gle. Gloomy ; diſmal. 
. SOLITUDE, / the ftate of a perſon who 
bat a diſtance from company. A place remote 
from company, or any populous city. 


Eur J. | ſolarium, low Lat.] a gar- 


SO'LO, / [Ital.] a tune ſung by a ſingle 
Kron, or played by a ſingle inſtrument. 
S0 LSTI CE,. [/olftitium, Lat.] in Aſtro- 
wmy, is that time when the ſun is at his 
Feateſt diſtance from the equator, thus Called, 
wie he then appears to ſtand ſtill, and not 
to change his diſtance from the equator for 
lome time 
ity ot our ſphere, and which thoſe living 
under the equator are ſtrangers to. The Sol. 
ces are two in eac 


nd the other in the Winter. The Summer 


3 an appearance owing to the obli- 


h year; one in the Summer, 


SOM 


| tropic of Cancer, which is on June 22, when 


he makes the longeſt day; the Winter Solſtice 
is when the fun enters the firſt degree, or 
ſeems to deſcribe the tropic of Capricorn, 
which is on December 22, when he makes the- 
ſhorteſt day. _ | 
SOLSTI'TIAL, f /o{fifbial] a. belonging 
to the ſolſtice; happening at the ſolſtice: | 
SO'LUBLE, a. | /olubilis, Lat.] capable of 
having its parts ſeparated or diflolved. 
SOLUBLT'LITY, / capable of being ſepa- 
rated or diſſolved. 
To SOLVE, v. a. [ ſotve, Lat. ] to clear or 
explain any thing difficult. ' 
SO'LVENCY, /. ability to pay. 
SO'LVENT, a. [/ u, Lat] having the 
power to cauſe diſſolution. Able to pay debts 


contracted. : 
SOLU'TION, [| folufbon] . [| folutioy 
Lat.] the act of explaining any thing 
difficult. The act of ſeparating or diſſolving. 
Any thing whoſe parts are ſeparated or 
diſſolved, 
SO'LYHULL, a town in Warwickſhire, 
which formerly had a market, now diſuſed, 
It is 107 miles N. W. of London. 
SOMATO'/LOGY, / [o6we and Atywy 
Gr. | the doctrine of bodies. 
SOME, [the o in this word, and its deri- 
vatives, is pron. ort; ſaam, Belg. ] is uſed in 
compoſition after adjectives and ſubſtantives, 
and implies much, or a great degree. 
SOME, a. [ /om, Sax. ] more or leſs, uſed 
indeterminately, Certain perſons. A little. 
One, or any. 5 | 


S('ME-BODY, /. a perſon. A perſon of, 
dignity. I 
' SO'MEHOW, ad. one way or another, I 


know not how. a 7 


mer, Fr. a beam, ſault, Fr. a leap. Somerſet is 
only a corruption] a ieap by which a perſon 
flings himſelt from or over a beam, and urns 
over his head at the ſame time. 
SO/MERSETSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
56 miles in length; and 28 in breadth; bound - 
ed-on the N. and N. W. by the Briſtol chin= 
nel, and Glouceſterſhire; on the W. by De- 
vonſhire; on the S. by Dorſetſhire ; and on the 
E. by Wiltſhire. It contains 385 pariſhes, g5 
market-towns, and ſends 18 members to parlia- 
ment. The principal rivers are the Severn, 
which is here called a ſez; the Avon, the Tor, 
the Parret, the Tone, the Frome, and the Ex. 
The air is generally very good, unleſs in the 
marſhy parts, which are ſubject to agues. The 
ſoil is very fertile, except on the hills, and 


has ſeveral woollen manufactories, and in the 
S. E. parts they make great quantities of linen. 
Briſtol is the capital town. 8 
SOM ERTON, a town of Semerfetſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It was formerly a 
conſiderable place, and the county took its 
name from hence. It is at preſent pretty large, 


and the market confiderable for corn, provi- 


%/ice is when the fun ſeems to deſcribe the 


0 
A 


|fieas, ſheep and cattle. It is 1224 miles W. 
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SO'MERSAULT, SO'MERSET, / Cn. 


theſe yield mines of coal, lead and copper. It 
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SO METHING, /. [ /umthing, Sax. ] 13 
than nothing. A part. 
verbially, in ſome degree. 


child. A native. 


been two years at the univerſity. 


of the nature of ſophiſm; fallaciouſly ſubtle ; 
logically deceitful. . 


"SOPHISTRY, L 
8 ſoning, 


SOP 


by 8. of London. 
More or leſs. Ad- 


SO'METIME, ad. formerly; once. 
-SO!METIMES, ad. now and then; at par- 
ticular times. 
SOMEWHAT, ad. in ſome degree. 
SO'MEWHERE, ad. in ſome place or other. 


_ SOMNA/BULI, f. [ Lat. ] perſons who walk | 
in their ſleep. | 


» 


SOMNI'FEROUS, a. | ſornifer, Lat.] 
cauſing ſleep ; ſoporitic ; narcotic. 

SO'MNOLENCY, / [ /omnolentia, Lat.] 
ſleepineſs. | 

SON, [pron. n] /. [ /ſuna, Sax. ] a male 


_- SO'N-IN-LAW, / a man married to one's 
daughter. 3 
SONATA, /. [Ital.] a tune intended to be 
performed by inſtruments only. ö 
SONG, /. | from geſungen, Sax. ] any words 
ſet to muſic. A poem. Ihe notes of birds. 
Poetry. An old ſorg is proverbial for a trifle. 
SONNET, /. [ ſennet, Fr.] a poem contain- 
ed in fourteen verſes, having two ttanzas of four 
verſes, and to of three verſes each, the eight 
firſt being all in two rhimes, and the laſt con- 
taining ſomething ſtrikingly beautiful. It is 
ſuppoſed to be invented by Petrarch. Alſo, a 
ſmall poem. | 23 
\SONORI'FICK, a. [ ſonorus and facio, 
Lat.] giving or producing tound. 
SO'NOROUS, a. { /onorus, Lat.] loud ſound- 
ing; roaring; noiſy; magnificent of ſound. 


SOON, ad. | /ora, Sax. | ſhortly after any 


aſſigned time. Early, oppoſed to late. Readily. | 


At ſcon as, at the very time or inftant. 
_ SOOT, [ pron, sz7] /. ¶ Jet, Sax. ] ſmoak 
fixed and detained in a chimney. 
SOOTH, /. | /oth, Sax. ] truth; reality. 
. To SOOTH, or SOOTHE, v. a. [ ge/athian, 
Sax. ] to flatter ; to pleaſe with blandithments, 
To ſoften; to mollify ; to calm; to aflwage ; 
to alleviate, To gratify; to pleaſe. _ 
To SOO'THSAY, v. 2. | fee SoaTHn, the 
noun to foretell ; to predict. 
SOO'THSAYER, /. one who foretells fu- 
ture events; a predicter; a prognoſticator, 
SOO rv. 4. conſiſting of, or daubed with, 
ſoot; producing ſoot, Black, dark, duſky. 
SOP, /. | /op, Sax, ] bread ſteeped in liquor 
or dripping. 7 
SO PH, [J / a young ſtudent who has 


SO'PHI, {| 5] { [Perſ.] the emperor of 

Perfia, implying wiſe, ſage; a philoſopher. 

- SO'PRISM, [J /. [ — Lat] an 

argument which carries the appearance of 

truth, but leads à perſon into error; ſophiſtry. 
SOPHI'STICAL, [ /fi//i&a/ ] a. part ak iug 


To SOPHI'STICATE, [ /ef /Sihate] v. a. 
Lg biftiquer, Fr.] to corrupt or adulterate. 
J. fallacious rea- 


SOS. 


SOPORT'FIC, or SO PORT FER Obs. OT, 
{ ſopor and facts, Lat.] in Medicine, are tho, an ER 
capable of procuring ſleep. duden 
I: SOPO'ROUS, SLEEPY, or DROWS Fr) = 0 
DISEASES, are the coma, lethargy, and carut AVER] 
SO'RCEKER, . [ forcier, Fr Ja conjurer SO VER 
magician; enchanter. | . 
SO'RCERY, /. magie; enchantnet . 4 
; Fat 2 wer, or 2 
„sc. CE Ag charms. 70 f 
. from ſward | turf; graſſ 
SO RDES, / Lr on * 3 . _—_— 
SO'RDID, a. | fordidus, Lat.] foul; groſs de naſf 
filthy; dirty. ns pg age wm 
111 rty. Mean; baſe ; vile, covetous SOUL, { 
niggardly. Y : 
SORE, /. Car, Sax. ] a place which is ten ee — 
der, painful, and has the ſkin off; an ulcer. / e | 
tallow deer four years old. The Buck i 1 E — 
called the firſt year a fawn; the ſecond, os ato 
pricket ;/ the third, a feel; and the four duc, main 
year, a ſore,” Shak, | heavenly lig 
SORE, a. painful when touched. Ea, de 1 
vex ed. Afflictively vehement. « endowed 
SORE, ad. [ ſeer, Belg. | with painful ve micoal, wh 
mence, with greatreluCtanceor afflictive voleni in the imm 
SO/REL, /. a male fallow deer g years old 3 or 
Alſo, a ſallad- herb; and a colour among horſes . od by 
 SORITES, / [corel rue, Gr.] properly, be clement 
heap. In Logic, it is a ſpecies of reaſoning, i e principle 
which a great number of propoſitions ar ed is of 1 
linked together, animal life 
SO'RRAGE, /. the blades of green wheatc dpirit or eff 
barley. | irit; 
SO'RRANCE, J. among Farriers, is a di eB 
e eee 8 lid; not h 
SO'RRILY, ad. in a mean, wretched, « knowledge 
deſpicable manner. to ſleep. 
O'RROW, [ /erro] /. [ /org, Dan, ] un SOUND 
ſineſs or grief ariſing from ſome good loit. which may 
To SO'RROW, { /orrs]w.n. [ ſorgian, du. feons to exe 
to grieve, or be afflicted for the loſs of ſor their finger 
good. Synon. We are ſorry for the misfof foul by mea 
tunes of another ; we regret his abſence. 11 bting ont 
former is the effect of pity ; the other of 1 ſaws, Lat. 
tachment. Grief occaſions our forrow; SOUND, 
pentance excites our regret. 5 Denmark, 
SO'RROWFUL, [ forroful] a. grieving from the © 
ſome good paſt ; mournſul; ſad. about 4 m 
SORRY, a. [ /arig, Sax. ] grieved for N ute tot of 
loſs of ſome good. Vile, mean, paltry, word the Baltic. 
leſs, vexatious, from /aur, Iſl. filth. _ To SOU 
SORT, J. ¶ Verte, Fr.] a kind, ſpecich met, Tot 
claſs. A rank or degree, anoiſe; to 
To SORT, v. a. | fortiri, Lat.] to ſep a found, 7 
into diſtin ſpecies, claſſes, ranks or orders make a 1 
To conjoin or put together, followed by ul neſs or ſoun 
To reduce to order from a ſtate of conſußot SOU'ND 
To chuſe; to cull ; to ſelect. Neuterly, us Fat, applie 
joined wich others of the ſame ſpecies, follos SOUP, 1 
by with.. To terminate. f dy doiling f 
SO RTILEC E, / L ſartilgiun, Lat.] » Ky 
cies of divination performed by ſortes ot * tite ; auſte 
SO'RTMENT, , the act of l 2 © temper ; 
diſtinct kinds or ſpecies, or of produci"s © Bl wrceahle, 
a tate of diſorder into one of order. Al the counten 
lorted. | | N 3-0. 1] 3t no To SOU 
To S088, v, u. to fit lazilyy of fa To make } 


507 


hay a chair, 
1 


— ——_— 
WT, /. Let, Sax. ] a ſtupid perſon; a block- 


OUS, 4 a dolt. A perſon ſtupified by drink ing. 
re thoſ | 40 EREIGN, [| /overer] a. [ ſouverain, 


fr.] ſupreme, or having no ſuperior in power. 
Supremely efficacious. 
$0'VEREIGN, [ ſcveren] / a ſupreme ruler. 
SOVEREIGNTY, [ ſoverenty} /. | ſou- 
verainete, Fr.] ſupremacy ; higheſt place, 
power, or excellence. 


SOUGH, CJ [from ſous, Fr. ] a drain 


LOWS 
nd carug 
onjurer 


intmedt 


y ground WY ander ground. 
8s. SOUGHT, [pron. ſau ] the prot. and par- 
1; groſs WE ticiple paſſive of Sz EK. 


covetous SOUL, {pron. /#/] {. | /awel,Sax.] the im- 


material ſubſtance which animates our bodies. 
Various have been the opinions of philoſophery 
concerning the ſubſtance of the human ſoul. 
The Epicureans thought it a ſubtile air, com- 
poſed of atoms, or primitive corpuſcles. The 
Stoics maintained it was a flame, or portion of 
heavenly light. The Carteſians make thinking 
the eſſence of the ſoul, Others hold that man 
is endowed with three kinds of ſoul, viz. the 


ch is ten 
ulcer, 4 
> Buck i 
ſecond, 


the ſourt 
JI. Eafil 


nful veße nent, which is purely ſpiritual, and infuſed 
"yy an by the immediate infpiraticn of God; the ir - 
3 0 ntional, or ſenſative, which being common to 
Ing hories 


tun and brutes, is ſuppoſed to be formed of 
the elements; and, laſtly, the vegetative ſoul, 
er principle of growth and nutrition, as the 
firſt is of underſtanding, and the ſecond of 
animal life, A vital and active principle. 
Hirit or eſſence. Inward power. A perſon. 
Hirit; fire; grandeur of min. 

SOUND, a. { /und, Sax. ] healthy, not mor- 
bid; not hurt; hearty. Right, applied to 
— Stout. Faſt or profound, applied 
to ſleep. 

SOUND, /. | ſorde, Fr.] a ſhallow fea 
which may be ſounded. A probe uſed by ſur- 
feons to examine what is out of the reach of 
tteir fingers. A perception raifed in the 
foul by means of air put into motion, and vi- 
ting on the drum of the ear, from ſon, Fr. 
ſans, Lat. 

SOUND, a ftrait between Sweden and 
Denmark, through which ſhips uſually ail 


-operly, 
aſoning, i 
ſitions at 


n wheat 
85 is a di 
retched, « 


an, ] un 
d lolt. 
gan, du. 
2 of fon 
the misfor 
ence. T 
ther of at 
wrow ; 


rieving f from the ocean into the Baltic ſea. It is 
At adout 4 miles broad, and here the Danes 
wow ot uke toll of all merchant ſhips that paſs into 
> [Lone the Baltic, 


To SOUND, v. a. to ſearch with a plum- 
met, To try or examine. To cauſe to make 
anoiſe; to play on, To betoken or direct by 
tlound, To celebrate by found. Neuterly, 
to make a noiſe. To excite an idea by like- 


ſpecicy 


to ſepa 
or order 


1 | * or ſound, 

_ 5 * 1 heartily; ſtoutly; rightly. 
4 pplied to ſleep, 

ts, SOUP, C/. [ ſoupe,Fr.] a liquor made 


by boiling fleſh down. 

SOUR, 4. [ ar, Brit.] acid; ſharp to the 
ute; auſtere ; pungent. Peeviſh, or crabbed 
ot temper ; moroſe ; ſevere. Painful or diſ- 
wreeable. Expreflive of diſlike, applied to 

N v. a. to make ſharp to the taſte. 
de make harſh, To make only or leſs 


Lat. ] af 


es or lots. 
zrating in 
uc ing {rot 


fall at one 
SOT, 


cattle. 


folk, with a market on Thurſdays. 


 SOW 


pleaſing, Neuterly, to turn ſo as to tafte ſharp, 


To grow peeviſh. 

SOURCE, [ /3r/e] /. ¶ ſource, Fr.] a ſpring, 
An original. A firſt producer, 

SOUSE, J. | fort, Belg. ] pickle made of ſalt. 
Any thing par boiled and kept in ſalt. Pickle. 

To SOUSE, v. a. to parboil and preſerve in 
ſalt pickle. To plunge or throw into the water. 
To ftrike with ſudden violence, as a bird ſtrikes 
his prey, Neuterly, to dart like a bird on its 


prey. 

SOUTH, / [. futh, Sax.] that point of the 
heavens which is diametrieally. oppoſite to the 
north. The wind which blows from the ſouth. 
South-eaſt is the point between the E. and S. 

SOU'THAM, a town of Warwickſhire, 
with a market on Mondays. It is ſeated in a 
fertile ſoil, and has a confiderable market for 
It is 83 miles N. W. of London. 

SOUTHA'MPTON, a ſea-port town of 
Hampſhire, with three markets, on Tueſdays, 
Thuridays, and Saturdays. It is commodiouſly , 
ſeated on an arm of the ſea; is a place of good 
trade and well inhabited by merchants and 
ſhopkeepers. It is a corporation and county of 
itſelf, with the title of an earldom, and ſends 
two members to parliament. - It is 75 miles 
W. S. W. of London. | 25 

SOUTHMOU'LTON, a town of Devon- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It is a cor» 

ration, containing ſeveral inns, and manu- 

actures of white ſerges and felts. It is 1794 
miles W. by S. from London. | 

SOUTHPE/THERTON, a town of Somer 


ſetſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, It ia 


1314 miles from London, 

SOU'THWARK, a town of Surry, part 
of which now belongs to the city of London, 
and the whole is reckoned a ſuburb thereto, 
though it ſends two members to Parliament 
on its own account. The principal ftreet runs 
from London- bridge to St. George's church ; 
beſides which there are three others, and two 
famous hoſpitals, namely, St. Thomas's and 
Guy's, which are ſeated in that part called 
the Borough. There are alſo two priſons for 
debt, the King's Bench and the Marſhalſea, 
and one for criminals, called the New. Goal. 
The famous bridge which joins Southwark 
to London, is now greatly altered, the houſes 
being taken down, which rendered the paſlage 
over it very precarious, 

SOU THWELL, a town in Nottingham» 
ſhie, with a market on Saturdays. It is an 


ancient place, and has a collegiate church, but 


is not very large. It is 136 miles N. W. by 
N. of London. N | 
SOUTHWOU'LD, a ſea- port town of Suf- 
It is com» 
monly called Sowld, is a pretty well built 
place, is a corporation, has a handſome church 
with a high ſteeple, and ſome trade with (mall 
veſſels. It is 10943 miles E. of London. 
SOUTH-WE'ST, J the point between the 
S. nnd W.-- | 7 740 
SOW, {the ew is pron. as in ow] a female 


eis or hog. An oblong maſs, applied to *. 
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* 1 Jaan Sax. t ſ [part. paſT.-. ſown, bers of hood . _ 
fervan, Sa) ts far eo 0m he grand for Europe, and great vin whe 
To beſprinkle. ** pread or propagate. tries. ne e. wed valued in other. c in ter of ma 
To SOWCE, v . |wooll ; the Spaniards have not mans particulas 
To 8 E, v. a. ſee Sous z. | en manufactures. The Spanig mn they imp 
To SOWL, v. 8. to pull by the are very good, particular! paniſh horſes ladies 
SOWN, [Son] participle of Sow ears. [and Aſturias. Alſo in = thoſe of Andaluſia 4 8 
SPA, a town of Germany, i the ci race of wild bulls. 1 ndaluſta, there is — 
e e ee Die a Gere ti Bl 2 
t contains about : ige. they carry th | are ſo fond of 8 
for its mineral — — n een 8 e like lap- dogs. — ns © 
Et 17 miles S. E. of Liege 1 Europe. | Duero, the rh un de the Dours, or | SPA 
. lat. 50. ga. N : 8 + 5+ 50. {the Ebro; over whi » the Cuadalquiver : 
1 ; | F ich » and am 
SPACE, /. [ ſpatlum, Lat. ] the di The Spaniards are ver there are 700 bridges, _ 1 
] e diſtance be- y moderat ; N. of Lor 
tween any two bodies er points. Quanti ing, and can make a meal of e in their eat. SPAL' 
lied to time. | NO ** a little garlick, or a 749 ot olives, a fallad, ing ſtone 
 SPA/CIOUS,[ /p«fbious] a. ſpatioſus, L dom invite their frie: . of metals 
"_ ; containing a great deal of mas at. | beg in general are _ _ and the SPAN 
ADE, /. pace. | men di ad Cooks, 
i ADE pat Su] bod hr de en . 2. gn — — 
wherein th . In Cards, |the nation i . h e general vi OE 
be 63 _ eren repreſent four ſtates in RE _ and haughtineſs, Ia e, 
e or eg eee by lies, like the 8 of their fami. _— 
. them by the IE ag have gravity in their er per. PAN 
ſwords inſtead of ſpikes das, 1. e. walk. This diſpoſiti ooks, and when th ks 
d our . k 18 diſpoſitio & ſhining bY 
of the deſign of the w_ „an ignorance | indolent. T n renders them y 05 
! N tor, as well - The » omen. wy SPA'N 
diese hes ntor, 2 as of the |clean, and ve are generally yery hi 
ſenting- the poi t occaſioned our repre- |eyes, fl ry amorous; they have bl thin plat 
calling them — N 1 and ee * mn _ r and wear — *. 955 
n -SPADI'LLE, /. [Fr.] en 1 5 on carpets; 1 _— . viſits, they 18 le hee 
drille, the ace of ſpad re and qua- |as at home; whi ner of taylors, as well SpA 
SPA. pades. . 3 which cuſtom they h SPA/N 
"7 A'GYRIST, /. [coi from the Moo y have Cerived ie 
MAY coined by Paracelſ Ds rs, They are report! 
r Teut. a ſearcher] a chymiſt us, painting, and are kept . — _ for its tag 
, a conſiderable kingd F rough the jealouſy of thei OY ly, a ſerv 
rope; b ö gdom of Eu- the y of their huſbands, Nei. 5 
3 * F. dy —— ard _ S. and N. of 3 e ge- the gain oy 
the N. E. by th e ocean ; and|wear their o FFF foils, » 
which ſeparate 1. "ar; — e 4 ee gr n anf 
8 hot, which obliges the — eee eee they 5 e _ * ine the a 
ie down after dinner, and ſi e world, and yet thei * dilinguif 
nicht, de rai , it up late at] than th ir morals are not better ke 
ng. Tere bt wry iow, nd foe: e nay, ., Mate backe 
together. Th or mont ſeveral e e adrid there are t 
eter There are» gre number of mou al airs hat come eſt them bt i ot nt 
by the name of Sierra, f. in the maps | have each their diſti ore them; but the or b 
i everal of which ate i their diſtinct province, being ei ar of 
very hi and 3 ch are ſ in all. T l 5 eing eight P | 
OR SS ont fr ED oo gras WON 
ereby. No ed very Cold | There . King's favourites, SPA/ 
way Gs: —.— can ride any great ly, ths 9 in Spain 5, name r 
dee gra ee 3 theſe mountains, and Catalonia; ON Navarre, Valencia To 85. 
mules, as being — Smange uſe of only governors The 9 er = afrugal n 
not bear wheat, and "4 ch parts will viceroys and n ng as allo - futon 1 5 
* : he inhabi- , 55 governors in America, V OPIN 
n , vithour 
reaſon it i ground; for which [of the king i y five years, The reren livre 4 
of Spain on = Cy * The wines no — ee eee there Rs 
moſtly drank in 3 * — — they are] With regard 9s 3 _ it amounts { Neuterly, 
niards are not fond of ti ing or the Spa- |archbiſhoprics, and iſh „ there are du gal mann 
are very fine ; they have' pling. The fruits all large revenues Ae kingdi — SPAR! 
me, 1 "ay jag 5 cheſ- | eccleſiaſtical a. ne w {es of a applied to 
oranges ier » * megranates eſtabli 5 1 nqui tion V SP, 
They have ſal * capers, and the like. — 3 and ere are - 000 . — 
a ens, — 0 3 own uſe, a Inquiſition Wa different places. Thi 5p A'R 
of the A are = affron. In ſome | Moors ; but is mes rſt deſigned againſt th liberal. 
allum, ſulphur 8 _ es ſtones, marble, retics, thou h it i — to Jews and He SPAR] 
cay particular) other minerals; in Biſ-¶ the forme of *. aid there are ſtil! man)” of fire, o 
hauſtib Y» the iron mines are inex - notwi r in igh offices about the cou and dp: 
pres le. There are few wild beaſts in the 1 1 all their vigilance. Behr a PAL 
| 5, except bears. They have great num- — | 1 vo territories in Europe, he poſe on wk 
j part of America, and 435 K. el fue. 
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SPA 


ter of many rich iſlands in the S. Seas; and jſhining or luminous body. 


particularly the Phillippines, from whence 
they import the rich merchandizes of the Eaſt 
Indies. He alſo poſſeſſes ſeveral places in 
Africa! particularly Ceuta and Oran. The 
preſent king of Spain is Charles IV. who is 
of the Bourbon family. The heir to the crown 
is always called Prince of Aſturias, . 
: SPAKE, the old preter of SPEAK. | 
SPA/LDING, a town of Lincolnſhire, 
with 2 market on Tueſdays. It is 100 miles 
N. ot London. 
SpALT. or SPELT, / a white, ſcaly, ſhin- 
ing ſtone, frequently uſed to promote the fuſion 
metals. 
pax, . | ſpan, Sax. ] the ſpace meaſured 
from the end ot the thumb to that of the little 
finger extended. Any ſhort duration. | 
To SPAN, v. &, to meaſure by the hand 
extended, | 
SPAN, preter of Se1N, 


| 


SPANG, / * [ /pange, Belg. ] a cluſter of | 


ſhining bodies. 

SPANNGLE, Gargi] J. [Teut.] a ſmall | 
thin plate or bols ot ſhining metal. Any 
thing ſparkling or ſhining... = 

To SPA'NG LE, [ /þarg!] v. a. to beſprin- 
kle with ſpangles. : 

SPA/NLEL, J [eſpagneul, Fr.] a dog uſed 
for port in the field or in water, remarkable 
for its ſagacity and tractableneſs. Figurative- 
ly, a ſervile perſon. 

' SPA'NKING, à. large; jolly. |, 

STAR, / in Natural Hittory, is a claſs of 
foils, not inflammable nor foluble in water; 
when pure, pellucid and colourleſs, and emulat- 
ing the appearance ot cryſtal, but wanting its 
ditinguiſhing characters; compoſed of plane 
and equable plates, not flexible nor elaſtic; not 
giving fire with ſteel; readily calcining in a 
{mall tire, and fermenting violently with acids, 
and wholly foluble in them. A ſmall beam, 
or bar of a gate. 

To SPAR, v. n. /parran,Sax. Ito ſfut eloſe or 
bar. Neuterly, to fight ſo as to ward off blews. 

SPA/RABLES, /. [from ſparran, Sax.] 
mall nails. 

To SPARE, v. a. [ ſparran, Sax. ] to uſe in 
a frugal manner ſo as to avoid waſte and pro- 
futon, To ſave from any particular uſe. To do 
without. To omit; to forbear. To remit a 
degree of puniſhment; to ſhow mercy, To 
grant or allow. To forbear to impoſe on. 
Neuterly, to live in a parſimonious or too fru- 
gal manner. To forbear. To forgive. 


SPARE, a. ſcanty, Superfluous. Lean, 
applied to habit body. i 

SPARGEFA'CTION, /, the act of 
ſprinkling. 


 SPA'RING, a. ſcarce, Parſimonious; not 
liberal. ; 

SPARK, /. ¶ /pearca, Sax. ] a ſmall particle 
of fire, or ſhining ſubſtance. A lively, ſhowy 
and gay perſon; a lover. 

SPA'RKISH, a. airy ; ſhowy ; fine. 

SPA'RKLE, parti] . a ſmall particle 
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To SPARKLE, | /pdrk/] v. #. to emit 
ſparks of light or fire. To ſhine or glitter. 

SPASM, [fam] ſ. Leuch ; Gr, I a con- 
vulſive or involuntary contraction of any part. 

SPASMO'DIC, | /pazmidic}] a. | /paſma- 
dique, Fr.] convuliive. © ' 

SPAT), preter. of Se1T. Alſo the ſpawn 
of ſnell- fiſn. 

To SPA'TIATE, [ /pdſbiate] v. n. | ſpatiar, 
Lat. | to rove ; to range; to ramble. 

To SPA TT ER, v. a. [ ſpattan, Sax. ] to be- 
ſprinkle with dirt or any thing offenſive. To 
detame. Neuterly, to make a noiſe in ſpit- 
ting, as when any thing nauſeous is received 
at the mouth. E 
SPA'TTERDASHES, V coverings for the 
legs to keep out wet ; and buttoned at the ſides. 
SPA'TULA, /. { /pathula, Lat. ] an inſtru- 
ment uſed by apothecaries in ſpreading plaiſters 
and ſtirring medicines. A ſpattle or ſlice. . 

SPA'VIN, . [e/pavent, Fr.] a bony excreſ- 
cence growing on the inſide of a horſe's housh, 
not far from the elbow, which is firſt as ten- 
der as a griſtle, but grows hard by degrees. 

To SPAWL, v. u. | ſpoorlian, Sax. | to throw 
moiſture out of the mouth; to ſpit. 

SPAWL, /. [ ſpatt, Sax | {pitcle, or moiſture 
thrown out of the mouth. 


| SPAWN, /. | /pere, Belg. 7 the eggs of fiſh 


or frogs, Uled in contempt for any offspring, 
To SPAWN, v. a. to produce as fiſnes do 
their eggs. To bring forth. Neuterly, to iſſue 
like eggs from fiſh, Uſed, in contempt, to iſſue. 
To SPAY, v. a. | ſpads, I. at ] to caſtrate, 
or render a female beau unfit for procreation. 
To SPEAK, [ /peek] v. . | preter. ſpake, or 
'ſpske, part. paſſ. ſpoken, /pecan, Sax. I to utter or 
expteſs one's thoughts by ar:iculate ſounds or 
words, 40 deſend or accuſe, uſed for*or 
againſi, To harangue. To ſound, applied to 
wind inſtruments. , Followed by with, to ad- 
dreſs, or converſe with. Actively, to utter by 
the voice; to pronounce. To proclaim or 
celebrate. To addreſs or accoſt. 
SPE/AKER, [pee | /. one who ſpeaks. 
Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, is à member 


king ; and whe is, as it were, the common 
mouth of the reſt, Speaker of the Houſe of 
Peers, is uſually the Lord Chancellor, or Lord 
Keeper of the Great Seal of England. 


SPEAR, [peer] /. [ ſpere, Sax. ] a long 
weapon armed with a ſharp point of metal, and 


prongs to kill fiſh. | 

SPE'CIAL, [ /pe/hial] a. ( /pecialle, Lat.] 
ſignifying a ſort or ſpecies, Particular or pe- 
culiar. Extraordinary; uncommon, Deſigned 
for a particular purpoſe. Chief in excellence. 
In Law, it denotes that matter in evidence 
which is alledged ſpecially, or does not come 
into the general iſſue. 


hiality or ſpeſbialiy] J. | ſpecialite, Fr. | parti. 


cularity. It is alſo uſed in Law, for a bong, 


il fire. A particle of light emilted from a 


{ 


bill, or other deed or inſtrument executed un- 
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choſen by the Houle, and approved by the ; 


uſed in thruſting or lancing. A lance with _ 


SPECIA'LITY, or SPE'CIALTY, /e. 
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- ſubdiviſion of a general term called a genus; a 


all others. In Medicine, it is a remedy whoſe 
virtue and effect is peculiarly adapted to ſome 


' ſhowy, or pleaſing to the view. Plauſible, 


|. EE: 5 
der the hand and ſeal of the parties thereto. 
SPE CIES, [Eier]. ſ. [ Lat.] a fort; a 


common nature, or idea agreeing to ſeveral 
individual beings ; a claſs or ſingle order of 
beings; thus, horſe agrees to Bucepbalus, 
Chance, or Deer. An idea. Money or coin. 

SPECIFIC, or SPECI'FICAL, a. [ /peci- 
Fque, Fr.] in Philoſophy, is that which is pe- 
culiar to any thing, and diftinguiſhes it from 


certain diſeaſe, is adequate thereto, and exerts 
its whole force immediately thereon. Specific 
Gravity is that by which one body is heavier 
than another of the ſame dimenſions, and is 


always as the quantity of matter under — 


dimenſion. ä 
To SPECI'FICATE, v. a. to diſtinguiſh 
by the properties which make a thing to be 
of a particular ſpecies, or adapted to a parti- 
cular purpoſe. 
SPECIFICA'TION, /. diſtinct notation ; 
determination by a peculiar mark. A parti- 
cular mention. | 
„ To SPE'CLEFY, v. a. to mention; to diſt in- 
iſh by ſome particular mark or difference. 
SPE'CIMEN, /. [Lat. J a ſample ; a pat- 
tern; model ; eflay ; trial; proof. | 
SPE/CIOUS, [ /pe/hious ] a. [ ſpecioſus, Lat.] 


though not ſtrictly right. 
SPECK, / [ /pecce, Sax. ] a ſtain, ſpot, or 
diſcoloration. 
To SPECK, v. a. to ſpot ; to ſtain; or blot, 
SPE'CK LE, [ /peck/] /. a little ſpot. | 
To SPE'/CK LE, { /pcck/} v. a. to mark with 
ſmall ſpots. 
SPECTACLE, /. | /peFaculum, Lat.] any 
thing that attracts the ſight by its being re- 
markable ; a ſhow ; a gazing ſtock ; an object 
of fight. In the plural, glaſſes worn to aſſiſt 
the fight, ſaid to have been invented about 
the year 1300. | 
SPECTA'TOR,/. [ /pc@ator, Lat. ] a looker 
on; a beholder. | 
+ SPE/CTRK, [ter] /. [/petrum, Lat.] 
an apparition ; phantom; ghoſt ; viſion. 
To SPE!/CULATE, v. x. /peculer, Lat.] to 
meditate; to contemplate. Adtively, to con- 
ſider attentively. Jo revolve or contrive in 
the mind. 
SPE'CULATION, /. [ ſpeculation, Fr.] the 


. nn 


and eded, den, Bel 0 1 
to RN — en faſt. To bake rar, 
dian, Sax. To grow rich. To fare well or uy 
Actively, to diſpatch or finiſh in hage 
To haſten. To, promote, quicken or way 
To make proſperous. To do a thing ſoon, _ 


ia a ſhort time. 


| SPEED, /. [[ſpoed, Belg. ]quickneſs. Haſte ; 


Succels ; event. WA, 
SPEE'DY, a. quick ; nimble ;. ſwift, 
SPELL, J. [ /peh, Sax. ] a charm conſiſting 
of ſome peculiar words of occult power, A 


turn of work. 

To SPELL, v. a. [,/pellan, Sax, ] to write 
with proper letters. To read by naming the 
ſeveral letters of which a word is compoſed, 
and ſounding every ſyllable ſeparately. To 
charm. Neuterly, to- form words of letters, 
To read or underſtand. To pronounce the ſyl. 
lables of a word ſeparately, by naming the let. 
ters which compoſe them, without being able 
to pronounce the whole word at once. 

l SPE'LTER, /. the ſame as Zr nc ; which 
ee. A ens 

To SPEND, v. 4. [ ſperndan, Sax. ] to cone 
ſume, or lay out, To ſquander. To expend; 
to beſtow as expence. To waſte, wear out, or 
exhauſt, To paſs; to employ, Neuterly, to 
lay out money. To ufe. To be loſt or waſt. 
ed, To be employed in any uſe, 

SPENDTHRIFT, /. one that is profuſe in 
his expences; a laviſher ; a prodigal; a 
waſter, . 

SPERM, F/. [ ſperma, Lat.] the ſeed. 

SPE/RMACETI, . ¶ Lat. corruptedly pro- 
nounced parmafitty] an oily ſubſtance extracted 
from the brains of a particular ſpecies of whale 
[called catodon, having teeth only in the un- 
der jaw] and well purified. 

SPERMA'TIC, or SPERMA'TICAL, «. 
[ /permatic, Fr.] relating to the ſeed. Semi- 
nal. . 
SPERMATO'CELE,/. [ omipua and xu 
Gr.] in Surgery, is a rupture cauſed by dil- 
tention of the ſeminal veſſels, whereby they 
are let fall into the ſcrotum. 

To SPERSE, v. a. [ ſperſus, Lat. ] to diſ- 
perſe; to ſcatter. Obſolete. | 
| To SPET, v. a: [ ſpet, Scot, ] to bring or 
pour abundantly. | 

To SPEW, v. a. [ ſpewan, Sax. ] to eject of 
caſt from the ſtomach through the mouth; to 


a& of contemplating any thing in the mind. 
A train of thoughts formed in the mind. A 
ſcheme formed only in the mind, not reduced 
to practice. Contemplation ; meditation. 
SPF/CULATIVE, a. contemplative. The- 
oretical ; ideal; not practical; notional. 
SPE'CULUM, /. [Lat.] a look ing-glaſs; 
2 mirror. ä 
SPED, part. paſſive of SEED. 
SPEECH, /. | /pce, Sax. ] the power of ex - 
preſſing our thoughts or ideas by audible 
words. Words, or language. Talk. Ha- 
tangue; or oration, | 


vomit. Figuratively, to eject or caſt forth. 
Neuterly, to void at the mouth. 

To SPHA'CELATE, [ aſelate] v. 4. 0 
affect with a gingrene, Neuterly, to mort, 

SPHA'C ELUS, [fdſelus] /. [@qpdx8)0;) Cr.) 
a gangrene ; a mortification. 3 
' SPHER E, I gere] /. [ ſphara,Lat. ] is a ſolid 
contained under one uniform round ſurf, 
ſuch as would be formed by a revolution of 2 
; circle about a diameter thereof, as an axis. In 
Attronomy, it is that concave orb or expats 
' which veſts our globe, and in which the bea. 


venly bodies appear to be fixed, and at an equal 


To SPEED, v. u. {pret. and part. paſſ. ed PR from the eye. - An orbit or _ 


celerity ; diſpatch. The courſe of a horſe, * 
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SPI 

fs of a perſon's knowledge. 
ERICK, or SPHE'RICAL, [ sferik 
or ferikal) a. round ; globular; Relating to 
orbs of the planets. 

SPHE'/RICS, [sfericks] /. is that part of 
Geometry which treats of the poſition and 
menſuration of arches of circles, deſcribed on 
the ſurfaces of a ſphere. 

SPHE/RULE, [| sferule] . Lſpbærula, Lat.] 
2 ſmall globe. | 
' SPICE, / [eſpices, Fr.] a vegetable that is 
fragrant to the ſmell, and pungent or hot to 
the taſte, uſed in ſeaſoning or ſauces. A ſmall 
quantity. | 1 

To SPICE, v. a. to ſeaſon with ſpices. 

$PICK and SPAN, 3. [a proverbial 
expreflion, which ſeems borrowed from 
ſpiccata de la 2 Ital. i. e. ſnatched from 
the hand. Johnſon ſays ſpan new is uſed by 
Chaucer, and comes from /Pannun, Sax. to 
ſtretch. Span neu, he adds, is therefore 
originally uſed of cloth new ſtretched or dreſſ- 
ed at the clothiers, and /pick and ſpan, newly 
extended on the ſpikes, or tenters; and that 
it is but a low expreſſion] quite new; juſt 
made ; never uſed, | 

SPICO'SITY, /. [from /pica, Lat.] the 
quality of being ſpiked like ears of corn. 

SPI'DER, /. an animal whoſe eyes are 
placed in cluſters on the back part of its thorax, 
who ſpins a web, and preys on flies. 

SPI'GOT, / [ /pijcher, Belg. ] a pin or peg 
which is fitted to a faucet. | 

SPIKE, /. [/ſpica, Lat.] an ear of corn. A 
long nail, or a piece of iron, or wood, 
ſharpened at the top, and reſembling an ear 
of corn. | 

To SPIKE, v. a. to faſten with long nails; 
to ſet with ſpikes. In the Military, to drive a 
ſpike into the touch hole of a cannon, and 
thereby to render it uſeleſs. 

SPI'GENARD, Fo, 
plant. f 

SPILL, /. [_/pijlen, Belg.] a ſmall ſhiver of 
wood, or thin bar of iron, A ſmall quantity 
ot money, 1 7 

To SPILL, v. a. [ /pillan, Sax. ] to ſhed or 
ſcatter, To deſtroy or damage ; to corrupt. 
To throw away, To pour on the ground. 
Neuterly, to be laviſh. To be ſhed, or loft 
by being ſhed. 

SPI/LSBY, a town in Lincolnſhire, with a 
market on Mondays, It is ſeated on the fide 
of a hill, 30 miles E. of Lincoln, and 132 
N. by E. of London. | 

To SPIN, v. a, [preter ſp or Span, 
fart. ſpun, A Sax.] to form yarn 
into threads by drawing it out and. twiſt- 
ng it. Figuratively, to protract or draw 
out, To draw out into a tedious length. 
Neuterly, to exerciſe the art of ſpinning. 
To ſtream out in a ſmall thread or current, 
rom /Pingares Ital. To move round like a 


SPIN AL, 0 "+ 1 
the back boat, Lina, Lat. belonging to 


a ſweet-ſmelling 


motion or action. Province; the extent 2 


{ 


8 
SPINDLE, .[ ſp#nd!]] /. Lſpindi, Sax. ] the 
pin by which flax is formed or twiſted into a 
thread, and on which it is wound. Any thing 
ſlender, in contempt. | 


SPI'NDLESHANKED, @. having very 


ſlender legs. 5 
SPINE, /. [ pina, Lat.] the back bone. 
SPI'NET, /. [eſpinette, Fr.] a muſical in- 
ſtrument with keys, of the ſame nature as an 


harpſichord. bg 
SPINO'SISM, /. the doctrine of Spi- 


noza, or Atheiſm and Pantheiſm propoſed 


after his manner, who was born a Jew at 
Amſterdam. The chief articles in his ſyſtem 
are ſuch as theſe ; That there is but one ſub. 
ſtance in nature, and that this only ſubſtance 
is endued with an infinite variety of attri- 
butes, amongſt which are extenſion and cogita- 
tion : that all the bodies in the univerſe are 
modifications of this ſubſtance, confidered as 
extended ; and that all the ſouls of men are 
modifications of the ſame ſubſtance, conſidered 
as cogitative; that God is a neceſſary and 
infinitely perfect Being, and is the cauſe of 
all things that exiſt, but not a different Being 
from them ; that there is but ene Being and 
one Nature, and that this Nature produces 
within itſelf, by an immanent act, all thoſe 
which we call creatures; and that this Being 
is at the ſame time both agent and patient, 
efficient cauſe and ſubject, but that he pro- 
duces nothing but modifications of himſelf, 
Thus is the Deity made the ſole agent as well 
as patient in all evil, both phyſical and mo- 
ral; a doctrine fraught with more impieties, 
than all the Heathen poets have publiſhed 
concerning their Jupiter, Venus, Bacchus, 


C. 

SPI'NOUS, Spi'ny,orSyrni'rtrROVUS 4. 
[ /pineſus, Lat.] thorny ; prickly ; briary. Dif- 
ficult ; troubleſome ; perplexed. | 
 SPUNSTER, / a woman who ſpins. 
Law, a maid or virgin, or a young woman un- 
married. | | ' 

SPI'RAL, a. from /pira, Lat.] curve; 
winding; circularly involved. | 

SPI'RACLE, | ſpiral] . ſpiraculum, 
2 a breathing hole or vent. . 

SPIRE, /. | /pira, Lat.] a curve line; a 
curl or twiſt; a wreath. A round pyramid ; 
a ſteeple. The top or ſummit, Any thing 
growing more and more taper from the bottom 
to the top. | © 15 

SPIRE, the biſhopric of, a territory of 
Germany, in- the circle of the Upper Rhine, 
30 miles in length, and go in breadth where 
broadeſt, and divided into two parts by the 
Rhine. It is a fertile country, and Spire is 
the principal town. « | 
SPI'RIT, /. | /piritus, Lat. J breath ; wind in 
motion. A ſubſtance wherein thinking, doubt- 
ing, and a power of moving itſelf ſubfiſts. 


tion of mind. Genius; vigour of mind. 
mind or imagination. An eager defire, That 
which gives vigour and cheerfulneſs. Likeneſe 


or eſſential ualitice, An i ble and in- 
| qualiuee, An infammable and 


tozicating 


In 


The ſoul. An apparition, An habitual diſpoſi- 
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|  - © 
toxicating liquor, produced by diftillation, © | 
To SPIRIT, v. 4. to actuate, animate, or 
excite. To draw or entice, uſed with away. 

SPI'RITED, a, lively; full of fire or vigour; 
viyacious ; ſprightly ; animated. * _ 

SPI'RITLESS, a. dejected; wanting vigour 
or fire; depreſſed ; lifeleſs, 

SPI'RITUOUS, a. refined ; defecated ; ap- 

oaching to ſpirit. Fierce; ardent; fine. 

rvely ; gay; alry. . 

SPI'RITUAL, a. belonging to ſpirit as diſ- 
tinguiſhed from matter; immaterial. Belong- 
ing to the mind or underſtanding; mental; 
intellectual; refined. Relating only to heaven- 
Iy things, oppoſed to temporal. Spiritual 
Courts, in Law, are ſuch as have juriſdiction in 
matrimonial cauſes, probate of wills, granting | 
adminiſtration ; as alſo, in regard to tythes, 
and in caſes of defamation, &c. io: 

To SPI'RITUALIZE, v. a. to allego- 
rize or convert the common objects of ſenſe 
into ſubjects of pious meditations and ſpiritual 
alluſions. 

To SPIRT, v. z. to ſpring out by intervals; 
to ſpring out in a ſudden ſtream. Actively, to 
throw out in a jet. | | 

SPI'RY, a. pyramidal. Wreathed ; curled; 
ſpiral. ; ö 
SPISS, a. | He ws, Lat. | cloſe, firm, thick. 
SPI/SSITUDE, /. [ /pi{ituds, Lat.] groſſ- 
neſs ; thickneſs. 

SPIT, /. { ſpit, Belg. ] a long piece of iron 
on which meat is roaſted. A depth of earth 
which may be pierced at ance by a ſpade, In 
low diſcourle, a ſword, 25 

To SPIT, v. 4. [preter. pat, part. paſſ. 
ſpit, or ſpiited, from the noun} to put on a 
ſpit, or to pierce with a ſpit. Neuterly, to 
fling or eject ſpittle from the mauth, from 

tan, Sax. ſpytter, Dan. | 

SPI'TAL, /. | corrupted from 42{pital} an 
hoſpital or charitable foundation. 

To SPI'TCH- COCK, v. a. to roaſt an e:l. 

SPITE, / [ /pijt, Belg. ] malice : rancour ; 
malignity; hate; malevolence; ill-will; an 
habitual defire apd endeavour to do ill to an- 
other. Spite of, or in ſpite of, notwithſtand- 
ing; in defiance of. oy 

To SPITE, v. a. to thwart a perſon's de- 
figns ; to vex ; to treat maliciouſly; to miſ- 
chief. To enrage or fill with ſpite. 

SPI'TTLE, [ /pirl] /. [ pœtlian, Sax. ] the 
moiſture of the mouth. An hoſpital ; cor- 
rupted from /pital. 

SPLA'NCHNOLOGY, [| /planhrnelogy} . 

ETAayxve and Atyocr, Gr.] a treatiſe or de- 

ription of the. bowels. 1 
To SPLASH, v. a. [ plaſta, Swed. ] to daub 
with mud or dirt in great quantities. 
„ '$SPLA'Y.FOOT, a. having the foot turned 
inwards. 1 

SPLEEN, [len, Lat. ] a ſoft ſpongy viſcus, 
fituated in the left hypochondrium above the 
kidney; ſuppoſed to be the ſeat of anger and 
melancholy. III-humour. A fit of anger. 
Melancholy; hypochondriacal vapours. Spite. 


"; | 
ſhining; ſhowy; pompous ;. maenigcest. 
— f . Hoff A Taniſicent; 

SPLE'NDOUR, /. . Lat.] luftre: 
the quality or power of ſhining,, Magniti. 
cence ; pomp. Lene * 5 

SPLE'NETIC, 3. ine tigue, Fr.] troy. 
bled with the ſpleen. Revich; Feist ur 
chondriac. \ % 
To SPLICE, v. a. to join the two ends of a 
rope together-without a knot. . 

SPLINTER, or SPLINT, /. among Far- 
riers, is a_ callous, inſenſible excreſcence, 
9 _ bt ſhank- bone of horſes. 

„ or SPLINT, /. linter 

Belg. ] a fragment of any thing 2 with 
violence ; a thin piece of wood. 
To SPLIT, v. a. [ pret. plit. ſplitten, Belg. 
to divide lengthwiſe In 7 ; 2 cleave. 1 


part in two. To daſh or break againſt a rock. 


To break into diſcord, Neuterly, to crack or 
burſt aſunder. | 

SPLU'TTER, /½ buſtle; tumult. A low 
word, 

SPO'DIUM, FJ. in Pharmacy, is one of the 
fouleſt recrements of copper. 

To SPOIL, v. a. | /polio, Lat.] to rob or 
take away by force. To plunder. To corrupt 
or render uſeleſs. Neuterly, io be guilty of 
plundering ; to grow corrupt or uſeleſs. 
 SPOIL, {| /polium, Lat. ] any thing taken by 
violence ; plunder ; pillage ; booty. Robbery; 
waſte. Corruption; ruin; cauſe of corruption. 

SPOKE, /. [ ſpaca,Sax. ] the bar of a wheel 
which paſſes from the nave tc the telly, 

SPOKE, preter. of S EAR. 

SPO'KEN, part. paſſ. of Sr RAK. 

To SPO'LIATE, v. a. | polio, Lat.] to rob; 
to plunder ; to pillage; to ſpoil. 

SPOLIA'TION, / [| /po/iatio, Lat.] the at 
of robbery or privation. 

SPO'NDER, /. a foot of two long ſylla- 
bles. 

SPONGE, . [/pwye] L /pongia, Lat. ] a ſoſt 
porous ſubſtance remarkable tor ſucking up 
water. Pyrotechnical ſponges are made ot the 
large fungous excrefcencies growing on ol 
oaks, aſhes, fir, &c. which being boiled in 
common water, then dried and well beaten, 
are put into a firong ley prepared with ſalt- 
petre, and again dried in an oven. Theſe make 
the black match or tinder brought from Ger- 
many, uſed to receive and ſuſtain the fire 
ſtruck from flint and ſteel. 

To SPONGE, [ ſpurye] v. u. to ſuck up 
as a ſponge. To gain by mean arts, AQtive- 
ly, to wet cloth with a ſponge. To ſcour great 
guns when diſcharged, before they are charged 
anew. f 

SONG ER,. [ punjer] /. one that meanly 
depends upon others for ſubſiſtence. 

SPO'NSAL, a. [ ſporſalis, Lat.] relatinꝶ x 
marriage; Romans ; connubial ; nuptial; 
matrimonial; bridal. | 

SPONSOR, / [Lat.] one who makes 4 
promiſe or gives ſecurity for another, 


. SPLE'NDID, a, [ {plengidus, Lat.] bright; 


ſurety. - » 6 5 
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quality of doing or acting free from any impulſe ſtruggle as in the convulſions of death. To 


or neceſſity; yoluntarineſs ; ſpontaneouſneſs, | tumble about with odd cbntortions of the 
SPONTA'NEOUS, a, [ from ſporre, Lat. ] limbs. 


acting of itſelf without compulſion or reſtraint; 
voluntary. 4 


SPRAV, 8 [ſee promt] the extremity of a 
| 8 1. branch. 
SPOOL, J a ſmall piece of ne or reed, | called ſpry. 


Vith a knot at each end, to wind yarn upon; To SPREAD, [pron. /ſpred] v. a, | ſpredany 


foam of the ſea, commonly 


a quill, | | Sax. ] to extend, to ſtretch, to expand, or make 
SPOON, / [ /paer, Belg. ] an inſtrument, a thing take up a large ſpace; to cover 
concave at one end, and having an handle, ſmear over; I 94 or divulge, follo 


uſed in taking up and eating broths, &c, by abroad; to 
SPOO'NFUL, F. as much as a ſpoon will expand itſelf, 


contain. 
SPOO'N-MEAT, . liquid food, or ſuch as 
is eaten with a ſpoon. | 
SPORA'DIC DIS EAS Es, /. among Phyſi- 
cians, are ſuch as ſeize particular perſons at 
any time or ſeaſon, and in any place; in 


which ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed trom epide- | apparition, ſhade, 


mical and endemic diſeaſes. 6 
SPORT, /. [ pott, Il. ] play; game; diver- 
Gon; trolic. A mock; mockery, Field di- 
verſions, as fowling, hunting. 
To SPORT, v.a. to play; to divert or make 


merry, To repreſent in play. Neuterly, to 


uſe. Neuterly, to extend or 


SPRENT, part. [ ſprenan, Sax. ] ſprinkled. 
. SPRIG, / [ y/orig, Brit.] a ſmall branch 


a ſpray ; a twig. 


SPRICHT, [/pri:] , [anciendy written 


ſprite, or ſpryte, and as it is a contraction of 
ſpirit, ſhould be 8 ſprite] a ſpectre, ghoſt, 
oul, ſpirit. 

SPRI'GHTLINESS, | Jpritlineſe] J. live- 
Iineſs; vivacity; gaiety; briſkneſs. ? 

SPRI'GHTLY, | /pr771y] a. full of ſpirits; 
i lively; vivacious; ſpirited; ani - 
mated. 


To SPRING, v. x. [preter, ſprang or ſprung, ; 


lay; to frolie; to wanton. To trifle. 


ſpringan, Sax. ] to raiſe or grow out of the 


SPO'RTSMAN, /. one who delights in ground, followed by zp; to proceed from an- 


hunting or other field diverſions. ceſtors; to iflue or proceed, as from ſeed ; to 
SPO'RTULE, J. [ /portule, Lat.] an alms ; | ifſue forth; to appear; to leap or bound; to 
a dole, 


| | force one's way; to fly with an elaſtic force; 
SPOT, / | /potte, Flem.] a blot; a ftain 


to riſe from a covert; to iſſue from a fountain 


* 


either on the ſkin or other ſubſtance; blemiſh, | or ſource ; to ſhoot or move with force. Ac- 


Any particular place, Upon the ſpot, implies 
immediately, or without changing place. 

To SPOT, v. a. to ſtain; to maculate; to 
blot, To work ſo as to reſemble ſpots. To 
corrupt, diſgrace, or taint; to blemiſh, 

SPO'TLESS, à. free from ſpots or vice. 
Pure; untainted ; immaculate. 75 

SPOU'SAL, [ /pouzal |}. a: nuptial, or be- 
longing to a wedding; ſponſal. 1 25 

SPOU'SAL, [ /poizal ] .. [eſpouſalles, Fr.] 
marriage; nuptials; matrimony. | 

SFOUSE, [ /pouſe ] [:| eſpouſe, Fr. Jone joined. 
to another in marriage; a huſband or wife. 

SPOUT, J [ /payt, Belg. ] a pipe or mouth 
of a veſſel out of which any thing is poured. 
Water-ſpout, is a maſs of water collected be- 
tween a cloud and the ſurface of the ſea, in the 
ſhape of a pillar or ſpout of water; very dan- 
ferous to ſhips, unleſs it can be diſperſed or 
broken by the ſhot of great guns. 

To SPOUT, v. a. [ /powten, Belg. ] to ſpring 
out in a ſudden ſtream; to iſſue as from a 
ſpout. Actively, to throw out water in a 
ltream or jet; to pour with violence, or in a 
collected body, as from a ſpout. - 

To SPRAIN, v. @. Ceorrupted from flrain] 
to ſtretch the ligaments of a Joint ſo as to ren- 
der the uſe of it painful. 

: SPRAIN, J. a violent contortion pr exten- 

m the ligaments of a joint, without diſ- 

ion, | | 

SPRANG, preter of SPRIĩ x e. 

SPRAT, /. [_/prot,Belg. ] a fmall ſea- fiſh. 

To SPRAWL, V. . [ /pradle, Dan.] to 


| Diſgrace ; reproach. A ſmall extent of ground. tively, to ſtart or rouſe game. To diſcharge, 


1 


applied to a mine. To contrive as a ſudden, 
expedient. To give birth to. To make by 
ſtarting a plank. | 

SPRING, // one ef the four ſeaſons, im- 
mediately ſucceeding winter, in which vege- 
tables grow. A piece of tempered fteel uſeful 
in machines to put them in motion. Any 
active power. Aleip, A fountain or ſource, 
from whence waters iſſue, A riſe; begin» 
ning. | 

SPRING, //. a gin; a nooſe, which 


; being faſtened to an elaſtic wire, catches any 
thing. 


8 
SPRHNOGINESS, [ /prinjineſs] ſ. the quality 
of bodies returning to their former ſhape or diy 
menfions, which they had loſt by violence or, 
compreſſion ; elaſticity.” 


Language, is when it cracks, but is not quite 

broken in any part of it; as the partners, 

bounds, &c. | 
SPRI'NG-TIDE, F. an high tide, or tide, 


ebbs loweſt, and rurſs ſwifteſt. 


maſſes ; to wet by ſprinkling; to beſprinkle. 
Neuterly, to let fall or ſcatter in drops. ; 

SPRI'NKLING, /. the act of throwing 
water upon any thing in drops. ER 
. SPRITE, /. ſee St RIGHT. 
TO SPROUT, v. 2. Lprmpien, Belg. ] to 
grow or ſhoot; to germinate ; to ſpring ; to 
ſhoot into ramifications, 5 
* SPROUT, 


— 


SPRI'NGING or A masT, 7. in Sen 


at the new and full moon, which flows higheſt, 


To SPRI'NKLE, [print l] v. a. L ſprin- 
kelen, Belg.] to ſcatter in drops or ſmall 
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deer tinctured with the branches of fir. 


ſcum of gold or filver, | 


where they are kept till they agree with the 


| — er puſh forward. 
SPU 


ſmall 
ſpittle by hafty ſpeech. Actively, to throw out 


the eye; to diſcover by nice examination, or 


3 


8 
SPROUT, / a ſhoot of a vegetable. 


1 To SO 
” SPRUCE, [/. a kind of fir, of OM To SOUA'BBLE, [/qudbl] d. . re 
Swed. ] to quarrel, wrangle, or fight, 


are two ſorts, the-white and black. Sprucebeer, 


UAB, 2. . tofall down plumpor 


SQUA'BBLE, DLT /. a low quarrel, 


" SPRUCE, a. nice, trim, neat without ele- or brawl. 


ance. | 2 
To SPRUCE, v. u. to dreſs with affected 
neatneſs. 57 | ts 
SPRU'CENESS, J. neatneſs in dreſs with- 
out elegance. | | 
SPRUNG, preter. and part. paſſ.of Sp RING. 
 SPRUNT, /. any thing that is ſhort, and 
will not eaſily | 
SPUD, / a ſhort knife, 
To SPUME, v. 2. [| /pumo, Lat.] to froth 
or foam. 1 
SPUME, /. | /puma, Lat.] froth; foam; 


SPUN, preter. and part. paſſive of Sri N. 
SPUNGE, /. fee Srowcs. % 
* SPU'NGING- HOUSE, / a houſe or place 
that bailiffs take perſons to after an arreſt, 


creditor, or are removed to a cloſer confinement. 
SPUNK, J rotten wood; touchwood. 
SPUR, /. [| ſpura, Sax. ] a ſharp-pointed 
inſtrument, worn by a rider on his heel, 
whereby he pricks his horſe to quicken his 
pace. The ſharp points growing on the legs 
of a fowl. Figuratively, an incitement, in- 
ſtigation, or any thing that quickens. A wea- 
pon for a fighting cock. A ſnag, or any thing 
ſtanding out. | 
To SPUR, v. a. to prick or quicken by a 
ſpur. To inſtigate; to excite, haſten, incite, 


'RIOUS, a. [ ſpurius, Lat.] counterfeit; 
not genuine or authentic. Illegitimate, or not 
lawfully begotten, 

SPU'RIOUSNESS, / the quality of being 
falſe or counterfeit. © 8 
To SPURN, v. a. [ /pornan, Sax. ] to kick, 
-Grive, or ſtrike with the foot; to reject with 
contempt or ſcorn. | | 

SPURN, / a kick; infolent and contemp- 
tuous treatment. 

SPUTA'TION, /. the act of ſpitting. 

To SPU/TTER, v. 2. [ /puto,Lat. | to emit 
or caſt out moiſture by ſmall flying drops; to 
ſpeak in a hurry and indiſtinctly; to fly out in 
articles with ſome noiſe ; to throw out 


with noiſe and heſitation. 
Sp, / [Pie, Belg. ] one ſet to watch the 


conduct or motions of another, eſpecially what 


{ſes in an enemy's army or camp. | 
To SPY, v. a, to diſcover at a diſtance by 


artifice. 'Neuterly, to look into or examine 
nicely. 8 et 
SOUAB, a. unfeathered. Fat; thick, and 
ſtout ; aukwardly bulky. bs | 
. SQUAB, J. a kind of ſofa or couch; 
ed cuſhion. In Cookery, a chick eff, &c. fo 
oung as ſcarcely fit to be eaten. 
 SQUAB-PIE, J. a pie made of ſeveral in- 
— ö 


bend. | nafty ; filthy. 


naſtineſs ; filthineſs ; ill-favouredneſs. 


SQUA'DRON, /. [ ſquadrone, Ital.] in the 


Military Arty a body of horſe, whoſe number 
of men is not fixed ; but is uſually from dne tg 
two hundred. In the Navy, it is a diviſion or* 
part of a fleet, commanded by a vice admiral 
or commodore. | 


SQUA'LID, a. 


[ /qualidus, Lat.] ſoul; 
SQUALT/DITY, 1. [ /qualiditas, Lat.) 


To SQUALL, [ fquawll} v. n. [fauala, 
Swed.] to ſcream like a woman or child 
affrighted. : 

SQUALL, [ ſquawl! ] . a loud ſcream; a 
ſudden guſt or ftorm of wind, or rain, 
SQUA'LOR, J. [Lat] naſtineſs; groſſneſs; 
coarſeneſs. 

SQUA'MEOUS, or SQUA'MOUS, 2: 
[ /quamens, Lat.] ſcaly; having the reſem- 
blance of ſcales; covered with ſcales, 


Teut. ] to ſcatter lavifhly ; to throw away in 
idle prodigality ; to ſpend profuſely, To ſcat. 
ter; to diſlipate ; to diſperſe. 

SQUARE, @. [ y/gwar, Brit.] having four 
ſides, or right angles. Cornered ; having an» 
gles of whatever contents. Parallel. Strong or 
well ſet, Exact, equal, honeſt. Sguare dealing, 
is honeſt, juſt, and equal dealing. 

' SQUARE, /. [ uadra, Lat.] a figure hay 
ing four equal ſides and angles; an area, ot 
place of four ſides ſurrounded with building; 
regularity, rule, juſtneſs of workmanſhip; 
level; equality; the content of an angle. ln 
Arithmetic, the product of a aumber multi- 
plied into itſelf. - 

To SQUARE, v. a. to form with four fides 
and right angles; to reduce to a ſquare; to mez- 
ſure, adjuſt, regulate, or ſhape. Neuterly, to 
ſuit or agree with, ufed with to or with, 

SQUASH. See Quass. 

To SQUAT, v. #. [quattare, Ital.] tot 
cowering, or cloſe to the ground. 

SQUAT, a. cloſe to the ground ; fitting on 
the ground with the legs doubled under the 
body. Short and thick. 

SQUAT, /. among Miners, is a ſmall bed of 
ore leſs yaluable than a vein or load, as reach- 
ing only a little way. | 

To SQUEAK, [ /qaeet] v. n. mala, 
Swed. ] to ſet up a ſudden dolorous cry; to cr 
out with pain; to cry out or ſpeak with a ſhrill 
voice; to diſcover any thing through fear ot 


pain. 5 
SQUEAK, [rel] /. a ſhrill quick cry; 
cry of pain. | pes 
—SQUEA'KER, Hurt ler] . a perſon or in. 
ſtrument that l. « 15 or grating _ 
To SQUEAL, | /quee/} v. n. to ci) 
fhrill — voice 715 cry with pain. Squeak ſeems 


a ſhort ſudden cry; ſquea/ ac continued. 
SQUEA'MISH Ea 4. [for 71 


To SQUA'NDER, v. a. | verſchivender; | 
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% 


"STA 


fat, . of qualnizſh, from quam] eaſily diſguſted; 

ablag — e ſtomach cally turned; nice; faſ- 

Fo jdi9us- 

rel, WY "$0 UE AMISHNESS, [ /puetmifoneſs] / 
| the quality of having a nice, delicate, and 

n the weak ſtomach. 

mber To SQUEEZE, v. 4. [cwiſan, Sax.] to 

ne . preſs hard, or cruſh between two ſubſtances ; 

on or to cruſh, to oppreſs, to harraſs by extortion. 

miral Neuterly, to paſs by compreſſion ; to force 

way through cloſe bodies. 

foul; SQUEEZE, /. the act of preſſing hard; 
compreſſion ; preſſure. 

Lat.] SOUELCH, /. a heavy fall. 

; SQUIB, . # [chieban, Teut. ] a quill filled 
ns with gunpowder, &c, Any petty fellow. A 


ſalſe hood. \ ; 
SQUILL, J. a plant; a fiſh ; an inſect. 


am; 2 SQUINANCY, /. [ ſquinancie, Fr. ] a 
fxelling and inflammation of the throat, which 
fineſs ; hinders ſwallowing, and often ſtops tu breath; 
JS. 4 the quinſey. . N 
4. SQUINT, a. [/quinte, Belg. ] looking with 
reſem- the eyes 3 2 ways; looking ob- 
PROT. havely, awry, ſuſpiciouſly. þ 
denden, 17e UIN r, a a. to look with, the eyes 
* tuned different ways. Neuterly, to look 
To ſeat- alquint, | | 
SQUIRE, / See Esa un. 
ing four SOUVRREL, ,. [eſcurueil Fr.] a ſmall 
ling an- mimal living in woods, and remarkable for its 
war lity in leaping from tree to tree. 
dealing, To SQUIRT, v. a. to throw out through a 
| pipe in a quick ſtream. | | 
ure hay- SQUIRT, /. an inftrument by which a 
wa « quick ſtream is formed; 'a ſmall quick 
vildings; tream. 
manſhip ; To STAB, v. a. [faven, old Belg.] to 
gle. In fierce or wound with a pointed inſtrument; to 
r multi- wound miſchievouſly, or mortally. 
g STAB, /. a wound given with a pointed in- 
four fides kument; a fly miſchief, a dark injury; a 
; to mea» Rroke, a blow. 
uterly, to STABILITY, / [fabilitas, Lat.] ſtrength; 
th, _ ſteadineſs ; fixedneſs; reſolution. 
ABLE, [asl] . Lſtabulum, Lat.] a 
U.] to fit bone for _— TEE 25 wy 
26 To STA'BLISH, v. a. See EsTABL18H. 
fitting on STACK, / [facea, Ital.] a large quantity 
under the af hay, corn, or wood heaped together; ſeve- 
4 al chimnies or funnels ſtanding together. 
nal bed To STACK, v. 4. to pile up wood, hay, 
as reach kc, 

STA'CTE, /. an aromatick ; the gum 
pe . — — from the tree that produces 
ry; to cl yeh, | | 
ith a ſhrill STA'DTHOLDER, I [/adth and Bonden, 
gh fear of Belg.) the chief magiſtrate of the United 
a ; tovinces. | a+ 
ick cry STAFF, /,. [plural Saves, ſtaff. Dan. Ja ſtick 

WW. Which ſupports a perſon in walking, or which 
| 3 uſed as a weapon; a club; a ſupport, a 
ng 11 * 11 2 ſtiek uſed as a badge of authority; 
ry = © * to which a flag or colours are faſt- 
nued. 


_— ea FORD, the county town of Staf- 


93 ms 
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STA 
is ſeated on the river Sow, over which there 
is a ſtone bridge ; it has two pariſh-courches, a 
free-ſchool, a fine ſquare market 
which is a handſome ſhire-hall and under it 
the market-houſe. It is a corporation, where 


the aſſizes and ſeſſions are kept, and ſends two 


members to parliament, It is 16 miles N. 
W. of Litchfield, and 1354 N. W. of London. 
It had the title of an earldom. 
| STA'FFORDSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 
44 miles in length, and 25 in breadth ; bounded 
on the W. by Shropſhire; on the N. by 
Cheſhire ; on the E. by Derbyſhire, and War- 
wickſhire; and on the S. by Worceſterſhire, 
It contains 130 pariſhes, 19 market-towns, 
and ſends 10 members to parliament. The 
principal rivers are the Trent, the Dove, the 
Sow, the Cherner, the Lime, the Tern, the 
Penk, and the Manyfold. The air is plea- 
ſant, mild and, wholeſome, and the ſoil in 
the S. part good and rich, though not with- 
out. heaths, which take up a large tract of 
ground ; but then it abounds in coal-pits and 
irgn-mines. The middle is level and plain, 
the N. hilly and barren, being full of heaths 
and moors, and where they uſe peats for 
fuel. There are alſo good ſtone quarries, 
plenty of alabaſter, and limeſtone. The 
county, town is Stafford. | 

STAG, / the male red deer. | 

STAGE, . [eſtage, Fr. ] a floor raiſed, on 
which any ſhow is erhibited; a place where 
any thing is tranſacted ; a part of a journey. 

STA'GE-COACH, [/laje-k3ch] /. a coach 
which paſſes and repaſſes to and from the ſame 
laces. | gs 

STA'GE-PLAY, / a theatrical entertains 
ment. | 

STA'GER, /. a player; one who has long 
ated on the ſtage of life; an old praQti- 


STA'GGARD, [/az-ard] /. a ſtag, or 

male red deer, four years old. 
To STA/GGER, [ Hfag- er] v. n. | ſaggerers 
Belg. ] te reel, or be unable to walk or ſtand 
ſteadily; to faint or give way; to heſitate, or 
be in doubt. Actively, to make a perſon reel, 
to ſhack, or make leſs confident. 

STA GGERS, ſ/tag-ers] /. the colic or 
apoplexy in horſes. „ 
STA'GMA, / in Chymiſtry, juices or 
plants mixed together, in order to diſtillation. 


STA'GNANT, a. ¶Hagnant, Lat. ] motion - 


leſs ; ſtill ; not running; not agitated. 
ToSTA'GNATE, v.a.[fromfagzum,Lat.] 
to ſtop its courſe z to be without motion. 
STAGNA/TION, /. ſtoppage of courſe, 
ceſſation of motion, or fluency. 
STAID, par!, and 4. ſober ; fedate ; grave; 
regular; compoſed. 8 

- STAI/DNESS, /{. freedom from levity; ſo- 
berneſs; compoſedneſs ; gravity ; prudence z 
ſedateneſs; regularity. 


ſpot, or ſpoil colour ; to diſgrace. 
STAIN, a. a ſpot, or diſcoloration ; a dife 


% vin a market en Saturdays, It 


ce; a reproach; ſhame; ignominy ; blot, 
„ e STRAINESs, 


place, in 


tioner. — 


To STAIN, v. a. [ y/aenio, Brit. ] to blot 
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'STAINES, or SAN ks, a town in Mid-jable manufaQories, but deals chiefl is my, 


dleſex, with a market on Fridays. It is 164 
miles W. by S. of London. 6 
STALNING, a. ſpotting, or diſcolour- 


ing. bY, 1. N 74 

© STAIR, J. [Heger, Sax. ] ſteps by which we 
aſcend from the bottom to the upper part of 
any building; a flight of ſteps. OE. 

STAI'RCASE, /. that part of a building 

which contains the ſtairs. f 

| STAKE, /. act, Belg.] a poſt or ſtrong 
ſtick faſtened in the ground; any thing placed 
as a palliſade; any ching pledged or wagered; 
the ſtate of being pledged or hazarded; a ſmall 
anvil. | | 


To STAKE,' v. a. to faſten or ſupport| 


with pieces 6! timber ſet upright; To wager, 
ledge or hazard. | ; 

STALACTITZE, /. in Natural Hiſtory, 
are cryſtalline ſpars, formed into oblong, co- 
nical, round, or irregular. bodies, compoſed of 
various cruſts, and uſually hanging in form of 
icicles from the roofs of grottos, &c. - 

STA LBRIDGE, a town in Devonſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is 111 miles 
W. by S. of London. 
STALE, a. [Helle, Belg.] old; kept long; 
impaired by time. i 
TALE, / [from fteelan, Sax. ] a proſtitute; 
urine; old beer; an allurement. 
To STALE, v. 4. to wear out, or make 
old. Neuterly, to make water.. 

STA/LENESS, /. the quality of being of 
an old date, or of not being freſh. 

To STALK, [fault] v. n. | fealcan, Sax. ] 
to walk in a proud manner ; to walk lofty. 
To walk behind a ſtalking horſe or cover. 

. STALK, [Vault] /. a proud and lofty ſtep; 
the ſtem of a plant, corn, a quill, &c. 

STA/LKING- HORSE, |] faulking-horſe | ſ. 
a horſe either real or fictitious, made uſe of 
by fowlers to ſhelter themſelves from the fight 
of the game; a perſon employed as a tool; a 

retence; a maſk. | 

STALL, [a]. | fall, Belg. ] crib in 
which an ox is fed; a bench, &c. where any 
thing is expoſed to ſale; a ſmall houſe or fhed, 
in which certain trades are carried on; the 
ſeat of a dignified clergyman in a choir. 

To STALL, [au] v. a. to keep in a ſtall 
or ſtable, To inveſt, uſed for i. To glut 
or cloy. Neuterly, to kennel ; to dwell. 

STA'LLAGE, [ faullaje] /. money paid for 
keeping a ſtall in a fair or market. 

STA/LLION, [| y/da{wyr, Brit.] a ftone 
horſe kept for covering mares. | 

STA'MFORD, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
with two markets, on Mondays and Fridays. 
It is ſeated on the river Weland, on the 
edge of Northamptonſhire; is a large hand- 
ſome place, containing fix pariſh churches, 
ſeveral good ſtreets, and fine ſtructures. It is 
an ancient town, which formerly had a col- 
lege, whoſe ſtudents removed to Brazen-Noſe 
college in Oxford. It is alſo a corporation, 
with the title of an earldom, and ſends two 


It is 96 miles N. by W. of London, 
STA'MINA, /. [ Lat.] the firſt principles 
of any thing; the ſolids of a human boy 
In Botany, the little fine threads which 
grow round the ſtyle within the flowers of 
plants, and bear the apices on their extre. 
mities. \ 
| STAMT'NEOUS, a. \ thready 4. filaceous ; 
appearing as full of threads. Among Floriſts, 
flowers which want the fine coloured leave 
called petala, and conſiſt only of the ſtylus and 
itamina, and thence called imperfet, 
STA'MMEL, J. in low language, a large 
ouncing mare; a rude bouncing wench; 
To STA'MMER, v. a. [ famer, Sax.] to 
ſpeak with great difficulty and heſitation; to 
have an impediment in the ſpeech; to ſtutter, 
STA/MMERER, F. one who faulters in 
A 
To SHAMP, v. a. | fampen, Belg.] toftrike 
by forcing the foot haftily downwards ; to beat 
as in a mortar; to impreſs with ſome mark 
or figure; to 'cein; 
STAMP, / | efampe, Fr.] any inſtrument 
by which an impreſſion is made; a mark or 
impreſſion made by ſtamping 3 a picture cut in 
wood & c. for marking; authority; make, 
caſt, form. 5 | 
To STANCH, v. a. [efancher; Fr. ] to top 
blood, cr hinder from running. 
STANCH, @. ſound, or not letting out, aps 
pike to veſſels. , Firm, truſty, determined, 
earty, ſound of principle. Strong; or not 
be broken. 
STA'NCHION, /. [ efargon, Fr. ] in Build 
ing, a ſtay; a ſupport; an iron bar in a window. 
STA'NCHNESS, /. firmneſs; the quality 
of being truſty, or of ſound principle. | 
To STAND. v. #. [preter. I. Hood, or lum 
Hood, ftandan, Sax. ] to be upon the feet; tobe 
placed; to remain in a place; to remain und- 
mol iſhed, or not thrown down; to become e- 
rect; to ſtop, halt, or ceaſe ; to offer as candi 
date; to be without action. To fand again 
to reſt or oppoſe. To land by, to ſupport c 
defend ; to be preſent only as a ſpectator ; 8 
repoſe on, or confide in. To fand far, U 
propoſe one's ſelf as a candidate; to ſupp 
To ftarid off, to keep at a diſtance ;. to reful 
compliance; to decline intiznacy, or f 
ſhip. To ſtand out, to continue firm in a fil 
lution ; to deny compliance; to be prominem 
To fland to, toply; to perſevere; or continue 
any action; to remain fixed in a purpoſe; u 
abide by a contract or aſſertion. To fan 
on, to concern, to intereſt ; to value; to iu 
Actively, to ſuſtain without yielding; 9% 
bide ; to keep qr maintain. h 
A STAND, / a ſtation, or place om = 
waits ſtanding ; rank or poſt ; a ſtop or Mas 
an interruption or- intermiſſion ; the 
mark or . beyond which a thing ae 
proceed; difficulty, perplexity; 4 . 
table on which veſſels are placed. 125 
STANDARD [-fandarty Fr.] _ 
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STA' 
o undoubted authority, and the teſt of other 


— things of the ſame kind; ſomething tried by 


incipley the proper teſt; a ſtanding ſtem or tree; a ſet» 
N body. tled rate. | . 
Which STANDING, a. ſettled or long eſtabliſh. 
wers of ed; laſting; motionleſs ; ſtagnant ; placed on 
Ir exttts feet. 

% STA'NDING, /. continuance in any poſt, 
laceous place, or ſtation ; power to ſtand; rank; com- 


Floriſts ition ; candidateſhip. | 
d = ESTA NDIS I, he en for pens and ink. 


tylus and STA'NDON, a town of Herefordſhire, with 
| a market on Fridays. It is 27 miles N. of 

„a large London. ; 

nch; STA/NHOPE, a town in the county of 

Sax. | to Durham, with a market on Tueſdays, It is 

tation ; to 2645 miles N. by W. of London. 

to ſtutter, STANNLEY, à town of Glouceſterſhire, 

ulters in WW with a market on Saturdays. It is 1044 miles 
W. by N. of London. | | 

] toftrike STA'NNARY, a. [from fannum, Lat. ] re- 

83; to dei kting to tin-works. 

me mark STA'NZA, ſ. ¶ Ital. Ia verſe in a poem con- 
ſiſting of more than two lines. 

nftrument STA/PLE, LV dp] . | Hapel, Belg. ] prima- 

mark of WW rily ſignifies a public place or market, whither 

ture cut in merchants are .ebliged to bring their goods to 

y 3 make, be bought by the people. The ſtaple com- 
modities of this kingdom are ſaid to be wool, 

r.] to e leather, wool-fells, lead, tin, butter, cheeſe, 
cloth, &c. 4 

ag out, 1 STA'PLE, Cap“] a. ſettled ; eftabliſhed ; 

etermined, WW according to the laws of commerce. 

; or not u STA PLE, [4p] J. Lia pul, Sax. ] a loop 
ef iron, &c. a bar of iron, &c. bent and driven 

] in Build» into wood at both ends. ; 

a window STAR, /, [ fteorra, Sax. ] a general name for 

he quality BN all heavenly bodies, which, like ſo many brilli- 


e. nn ftuds, are diſperſed through the whole hea- 


od, or ben ens. The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed from the 
feet; to be phenomena of their motions, &c. into fixed 
main unde and erratic or. wandering ſtars ; theſe laſt are 
\ become ein diſtinguiſhed into the greater luminaries, 
' as a cand. the ſun and moon; the planets, or wan- 
nd againh bering ſtars, properly fo called; and the co- 
ſupport c netz. As to the fixed ſtars, or fimply ſtars, 

ectator; U ey are ſo called becauſe they ſeem to befix- 
and fe, ed, or perfectly at reſt, and, conſequently ap- 
to ſupp rear always at the ſame diſtance from each 
to reful ater, Falling Stars, in Meteorology, are fiery 

, or frier veteors, which dart through the ſky in form 
m in 2 oo If ſtar; being occaſioned by a nitrq-ſulphu- 
prominenreous matter, the common cauſe of all ſuch 
or continu r ors, Allo, the pole-ſtar. A mark. An 
purpoſe (eric uſed by Printers, In Heraldry, it is a 
To fland charge frequently borne on the ſhield, and the 
e; to 100 aourable ordinaries, in figure of a ſtar, It 


ding; w so a badge of honour worn by the Knights 
of te Grey Backs and Thittle, ; 
ARD, [ flarbird} f. [ feorbord, 
Au.] the right hand — of "4 4 
| STARCH, /. f fare, Teut. ] a kind of paſte 
mae of the flour of wheat or potatoes, with 
Which linen is ſtiffened 


| 3 a. [ fare, Teut. ] tiff; formal ; | 


To STARCH, v. @. to ſtiffen with ſtarch. | ftan 


| STA 
STA'RCHED, 4. ſtiffened with ftarch ; 
Riff, preciſe, 'or formal. 1 . 

To STARE, v. u. [ Harian, Sax. ] to lool 
with fixed eyes ; to look ſteadily with wonder, 
impudence, confidence, ſtupidity, or horror. 75 
flare in the face, ſignifies to be undeniably evi- 
dent. To ſtand out. Sr NON. To fare, im- 
plies looking at with wonder and impudence 3 
to gaze, looking at with wonder and reſpect. 
Staring has always been conſidered as a breach. 
of good manners. £ 

STARE, /. a fixed or impudent look, 

STARK, a. [ Here, Sax. ] tiff; ſtrong; rug 
ged. Mere; plain; fimple; graſs. Ample. 
Adverbially, it is uſed to augment the figntfi« 
cation of a word; as, fark mad, mad in the 
higheſt d X 
| STARK, /. a ftarling. 

STA'RLIGHT, {| fart] ſ. the light or 
luſtre of the ſtars, | , 

STA'RRY, a. decorated with ſtars; reſern» 
bling ftars; ſtella ; aſtral. 

To START, v. x. [ fartzer, Teut.] ts feel 
or give an involuntary ſhrink, twitch, or mo- 
tion, on the apprehenfion of danger, To go 
out of the way; to deviate. To ſhrink ; to 
winch. To riſe ſuddenly, uſed with . To 
ſet out in any courſe er purſuit, Actively, to 


alarm or diſturb ſuddenly ; to make fly; to 


diſcover ; to put ſuddenly out of its place. 

START, / a ſudden twitch or motion of 
terror ; a ſudden excitement to action; a ſally 
or unexpected flight ; a quick ſpring or mo- 
tion; a ſudden fit, or intermitted action. 
— get the fart, is to begin before an- 
other. ; 

STA'RTING, J. among Jockies, the ſets 
ting out of the horſes at the beginning of a 
heat. Among Brewers, the putting new beer 
or ale to that which is decayed, in. order to 
m_ it; or the filling empty butts with new 
cer. 
 STA'RTISH, a. inclinable to ſtart, 

To STA'R'TLE, [Harti] v. u. to ſhrink ; 
to move on a- ſudden apprehenſion of danger. 
Actively, to frighten; to ſhock or impreſs with 
fadden apprehenſion of danger, 

STA'RTLE, { fari!] /. a ſudden ſhock 3 
alarm; ſudden impreſſion of terror. | 

To STARVE, v. a. fearfan, Sax. ] to periſh 
with hunger or cold; to ſuffer extreme 
verty. Actively, to kill with hunger or cls 
to deprive of force or vigour ;z to ſubdne by 
famine. 

STA'RVELING, /. any animal that is both 
thin and weak for want of food. 

STATE, /. [ fatus, Lat, |] condition; cir 
cumſtances of nature or fortune; the ſettled 
meaning or tenor; the community or public : 
a government ; rank or quality.; ſolemn pomp 
or grandeur; a ſeat of dignity; a canopy ; the 
chief perſons in an adminiſtration. Compounds 
ed with other words, it fignifies public, or re- 
lating to government. | 

To STATE, v. a. [ confiater, Fr. ] to ſettle 
or regulate ; to repreſent wich all its circum. 
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auguſt;; lofty ; elevated; magnificent; elated 


alien for ſhips. 


STE 
STA'TELINESS, /. grandeur of appear- 
ance or mien; proud behaviour; affected dig- 
nity. FA 
STA'TELY, 4. pompous; majeſtic; grand; 


in mien or ſentiment. | 

STATES-GE/NERAL, /. an afſembly of 

the deputies of the ſeveral United Provinces, 
'STA'TESMAN, /. one verſed or concerned 
in the arts of government; a politician. 

STA'TIC, or STA'TICAL, a. relating to 
the ſcience of weighing, . © 

 STA'TICKS, / [rarind, Gr.] the ſeience 
which conſiders the weight of bodies, or the 
motion of bodies ariſing from gravity. 
STATION, [| /t4/b&] J. | ftatio, Lat. ] the 
act of ſtanding ; a ſtate of reſt; a place or poſt; 
{;tuation ; character; employment; rank or 
condition of life g 

To STATION, [ iſbon] v. a. to ſet in a 
certain rank, poſt, or place. | 

STA'TIONARY, [ /ta4/hvnary] 4. fixed; 
not progreſſive. 

STA'TIONER, [ /i4/Þ2zer] ſ. one who ſells 
paper ; tormerly applied .to bookſellers on ac- 
eount of the ſtands or ſtations in which they ex- 
poſed their books, | ; 

- STA'TUARY, / [ /latuaire, Fr.] the art 
of carving images; a carver of images. 

STA'TUE, /. [ ſcatua, Lat.] a carved or 
eaſt image. | 


J 
STA'TURE, /. [ /ſtatura, Lat.] the height 


of an animal. x 
STA'TUTE, /, | ſtatutum, Lat.] an edit of 
a legiſlator; a law; an act of parliament. 


To STAVE, v. a. [from aff, in the plural 


Naves] to break barrels in pieces; to puſh off 
8 a ſtaff; to pour out by breaking the 
Cale. 

STAVES, the plural of Sr Arr. 

To STAY, v. 7. [ ſtaen, Belg. ] to continue 
in a place, or in the ſame ſtate ; to wait; to 
ſtop or ſtand ſtill. Uſed with cx or pon, to reſt 
or confide in. Actively, to ſtop, to repreſs ; to 
delay, to obſtruct; to keep from departing. 
To prop, uſed with on, or vp; from eſtayer, Fr. 
SYW NOV. The common idea of ſtay and we- 
main is a ceſſation of progreſſion. Their dif- 
ference conſiſts in this: That to ſtay ſeems to 
have leſs duration than to remain. 

STAY, FL. contimiance in the ſame place; 
ſtand or ſtop; a fixed ſtate; a prop or ſupport. 
Among Mariners, ropes which ſupport the 
maſts, and keep them from falling. In the 
plural, 2 whalebone covering worn by women, 
and laced behing. | 
STA'Y-MAKER, J. a maker of women's 
ſtays. | f 

STA'YEDNESS, /. See SrAIDNESs. 

'STEAD, [Vea] /. | ſted, Sax.] a place, 
room, or poſt occupied by another. After „and, 
ufe, help, or fervice. Compounded with Sed, 
the frame on which it ftands, Sread or ſted, 
in the names of places, comes from /red, or 
Siyd, Sax. a place; but if it be fituated on a 
river, from ſtada; III. /taths, Sax. a ſhore, or 


STE 
advantage, ſupport. Obſolete. 
STEA/DILY, [ /tedily} ad. without totter. 
ing, ſhaking, or altering; without uregularity 
or variation. p 
STEA'DINESS, [| /?*dine/s] /. the quality 
of not being eaſily moved or diſconcerted; not 
liable to change; conſiſtent, unvaried conduQ? 
conſtancy, firmneſs. 
STEA'DY, [ /tedy] a. firm; conſtant; ſure, 
Among Sailors, to keep the ſhip conſtant in 
her courſe, | 5 
+ STEAK, {/taik] . ¶ſtyck, Ill.] a piece of 
meat to be fried or broiled ; a collop. 
To STEAL, [Veel] v. a. Fpreter. ſtole, part. 
pai,” ſtelen, ſtelau, Sax. ] to take away what is 
another's privately; to gain or effect in a ſecret 
or imperceptible manner; to thieve; to purloin. 
Neuterly, to withdraw ſecretly ; to be guilty 
of taking what is another's, without his know. 
ledge or notice, ' | 
STEALTH, [ /ie/th,] /. the act of taking 
what belongs to another without his knowledge 
or notice; theft; the thing ſtolen. By /tealth, 
ſignifies ſecretly, and is ſometimes uſed in a 
good ſenſe. # | 
STEAM, | /reem] ſ. | ſteme, Sax. ] the va- 
pour ariſing from any boiling or hot liquor. 
To STEAM, [| /teem] v. u. to ſmoke or 
vapour ; to ſend up vapours, applied to hot li- 

uors. d 

STE/AMINESS, [ ſteemineſs] /. emiſſion of 
vapour. | 
STEATO'MA, fe. [ordrwpany Gr.] matter 
in a wen compoſed of fat. 
STE'DFAST, a. faſt in a place; firm ia 
reſolution ; conſtant. : 
STE'DFASTLY, ad. firmly; reſolutely. 
STE'DFASTNESS, / conſtancy ; firm- 
neſs ; reſolution. n ; 
STEED, /. [ /teda, Sax. ] a horſe for ſtate 
or war. 2 5 3 : 
STEEL, / . /tael, Belg. ] iron purified inthe 
fire with other ingredients, Which render it 
white, and its grain cloſer and finer. Figu- 
ratively, weapons or armotir. In, Medicine, 
chalybeate remedies. Proverbially, any thitg 
hard, | : 
To STEEL, v. 4. to point or edge wit 
ſteel; to make hard, firm, or inſenſible. 

STEE'LYARD, /. a kind of balance for 
weighing. 


STEEP, a. [ ſteap, Sax. ] difficult and dan. 


little ſlant. 1 
- STEEP, J. a precipice; an aſcent 2 
perpendicular, | . | 

To STEEP, v. 4. [/tipfen, Belg.] to out 
long in liquor; to macerate; to dip; to if. 
bue. * ho. | 


STEE'PLE, hg. [ ſtypel, Sax.) BY 


building raiſed above the main edifice - 
ſteeple is more general ; ſpire and tower * 
particular. Steeple implies the turret * 
church, be it in what form ſoever. By /? 


— morn ee 


* underſtood a ſteeple riſing taper to the 17 


To STEAD, [Le] v. a. to help, aff, | 


gerous to aſcend or deſcend, becauſe with ver 
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SFE STE 
By thwer is implied a ſquare fteeple. Spire! ſtep-ſon, as well as ſtep-mot her; that is, a 
ind lover, then, are certain kinds of ceeples. daughter or fon that are orphans, or have loſt 
The /teeple of St. Bride's church, London, is a their own mother; and a perſon who by mar- 
ire: that of St. Andrew's, a tower. Steeple riage is the mother of another that was an or- 
and ſpire are never applied but to churches. | phan, or had loſt a mother by death. 
[wer is frequently made uſe of with reſpect to] STE'PHEN, earl of Bulloign, ſon to the 
gizer large edifices. I A earl of Blois, by Adela, the Conqueror's fourth 
STEE/FNESS, /. declivity; great deſcent. .| daughter, though he had taken the oath of 
STEER, / tier, Belg. ] a young bullock. | allegiance to Maud, daughter of Henry I. in 
To STEER, v. 4. | ſtieren, Belg. | to direct caſe he died without ifſue male, found means 
gr guide in its paſſage. Neuterly, to direct a to ſupplant her, and to get the crown placed 
courſe. | upon his own head. As he lived with the 
STEE'RAGE, A. the act of guiding a veſſel king his uncle in England, his good qualities 
in its courſe ; that which guides any thing in gained him his affection to a high degree; ſa 
its courſe ; the ſtern or hinder part of a ſhip. that he took pleaſure in heaping favours on 
STEE'RSMAN, J, one that ſteers or guides him, never imagining, that he would attempt 
2 velſel in its courſes a pilot; one who to ſet himſelf up in prejudice of his daughter. 
chiefly conducts the affairs of a ſtate. P However, after prince William's death, Ste= 
STEGANO'GRAPHY, [| /teganigraphy |] /. phen, by the aſſiſtance of his brother Henry, 
[ryayg and ypapsy Gr. J the art of eb of Wincheſter, began to take meaſures 
writing by characters or cyphers known only | to ſecure the crown to himſelf, but ſo ſecretly, 
to perſons that correſpond with each other. | that the king his uncle ſuſpected nothing of 
STEGNO'SIS, J Levi, Gr. ] a ſtopping the deſign. Being in Normandy with king 
ty the pores of the body. Henry. in his laſt illneſs, as ſoon as the king 
STEGNO'TICS, /. [ cer, Gr.] bind- | was dead, he came over himſelf to forward 
ing medicines, or ſuch as produce coſtiveneſs. his project by his preſence, The biſhop of 
STE'LLAR, a. | from ſtella, Lat.] relating | Wincheſter had already gained over the arch- 
bo the ſtars ; full of ſtars ; aſtral: ſtarry. biſhop of Canterbury and the biſhop of Saliſ- 
STE'LLATE, a. | /tel/atus, Lat.] marked | bury ; and theſe three prelates had influence 
with ſpots like ſtars. In Botany, plants having enough over all the reſt of the clergy to bring 
their leaves growing on the ſtalks at certain | them to declare for Stephen. This did the 
diſances, in the form of a ſtar. | | buſineſs, and ſo much the eaſier, as Maud was 
STELLI'FEROUS, a. bearing ſtars. out of the kingdom; and ſuch of the barons 
 STELLYONATE, & in Law, a kind of as were not of Stephen's party, ſeeing the 
etime which is committed by a deceitful bent of the clergy, durſt not oppoſe the deſign. 
ſelling a thing for otherwiſe than it really is; | And fo Stephen was declared king, and erown- 
as if a man ſhould ſell that for his own eſtate | ed 24 days after Henry's death, being gi years 
which is the property of another. ald, 1135: and the biſhops and nobles did 
STEM, /. | /temma, Lat.] a ſtalk or twig. not ftick to break the oath they had thrice 
A family ; generation; pedigree; genealogy z taken to Maud. In order to gain this im- 
nce, The prow, or fore part of a ſhip. portant point, Stephen had been obliged to 
To STEM, v. a. {| /temmaz Iſl.] to oppoſe a | promiſe great things to the clergy and people, 
Current ; to check ; to keep back. and that he would grant them more privileges 
STENCH, /. | from ſtencan, Sax. ] a ſtink; than ever they enjoyed under the Norman 
a bad ſmell. Dryden has uſed it for a- good | kings. And as he was not without his fears 
lmell, + frem. Maud and Geoffrey her huſband, to ſe- 
To STENCH, v. a. to ſcent with a bad cure the affections of his ſubje&s, he, ſoon 
ſmell, To ſtop ; to hinder to flow; uſed cor- Fafter his coronation, convened a general 
Tuntedly for /tanch. ER: . jaſſerably at Oxford, in which he figned a 
STENO'GRAPHY, | /tencgrafy] . Tone) charter, acknowledging his being elected Ying 
md ypapm, Gr.] the art of writing in ſecret | by the elergy and people; confirming all the 
characters; brachygraphy. liberties, privileges, and immunities of the 
To STEP, v. x. [ Happen, Belg.] to move by church, and conſenting that all eccleſiaſtical 
a fingle change or motion of the foot; to ad- | cauſes and perſons ſhould be tried by the clergy; 
dance ſuddenly; to trace backwards or forwards promiſing not to meddie in any manner with 
mn the mind; to take a ſhort walk. | the temporalities of vacant biſhoprics, or eſtates 
STEP, /. { tap, Belg. ] motion by moving | belonging to eccleſtaſtics ; aboliſhing all the 


dde foot before another; a ſtair, a round of a game laws enacted fince the Conqueſt, and all 


ladder ; the ſpace paſſed by the ſingle remove the foreſt laws; and reviving the ancient 
4 the foot, progreſſion ; act of advancing; a Saxon laws. He moreover aboliſhed Dane- 
__ (pace ; paſſage, or walk; the print of a gelt, which had been taken away by Edward 
wn gat, manner of walking; action, or the Confeſſor, but reſtored by the Norman 
. ; kings, The king, to humour the barons, and 
ance; 1 Compoſition, ſignises one related thinking thereby to be the better ſecured from 
of ſte er only by marriage ; from /tcop, Sax. | any attempts of the empreſs Maud, or any 
Vicpan, Sax, to deprive, or make an orphan; foreign invaders, permitted them to fortify 


ence we meet with the words ſtep-daugbter, 1 caſtles, and to build others upon their 
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| SE 
eſtates z fo that in a little time there were 
above 1600 fortified caſtles in the kingdom, 
Stephen began his reign in peace; but the fair 
ſcene was ſoon changed to a moſt furious 
and bloody civiF war, which overſpread all 
| parts of the nation, and continued almoſt 
through his whole reign. In 1137, the Welſh 
made an irruption on the frontiers, and carried 
off a confiderable booty; and in a battle near 
Cardigan, the king's troops were beaten, and 
above gooo lain on the ſpot. At the ſame 
time David, king of Scotland, invaded the 
northern counties of England, took Carliſle 
and Newcaſtle, and advanced as far as Dur- 
ham. Stephen marched againſt him with a 
very numerous army; but this war was ſoon 
ended in a treaty of peace, It broke out again, 
indeed, more than once, the Scotch king 
taking advantage of the confufion in England 
to renew his incurſion; but being defeated in 
a great battle by Thurftan, archbiſhop of York, 
and king Stephen, after having reduced his 
rebellious barons, marching into the North to 
chaſtiſe that monarch for his late inſult, 
David, not caring to run the hazard of another 
battle, ſued for peace; and Stephen thought 
fit to agree to it. Robert, earl of Glouceſter, 
natural brother to the empreſs, was at the 
head of the diſcontented barons who revolted, 
becauſe the king had not rewarded them as 
they thought they deſerved for placing him on 
the throne. The earl thinking matters ripe, 
went over to acquaint the empreſs, and wrote 
an abuſive letter to Stephen, upbraiding him 
for the breach of his oath to Maud, and for 
drawing him into the ſame crime. To this 
be added a manifeſto, wherein he treated the 
king as an uſurper, and declared war againſt 
him. Stephen, without returning him any 
anſwer, confiſcated his eſtate. The empreſs's 
party gaining ground exceedingly, the earl of 
Glouceſter came over, and Rot poſſeſſion of 
Briftol, and the revolt of the barons was like 
to have been general; ſo that Maud was in- 
vited over, whom they promiſed to own as 
their ſovereign. But Stephen fupported him- 
ſelf with ſuch undaunted courage and reſolu- 
tion, that he cruſhed this dangerous infur- 
rection, for the preſent, and the earl of Gloy- 
ceſter had no other way to take but to go and 
preſs the empreſs to come over, in order to put 
new life into her party. The biſhops know- 
ing how much the king was obliged to them 
for his crown, extended their power to ſuch a 
degree, amaſſed ſuch immenſe wealth, and 
became ſo exceſſively proud and haughty, that 
the king grew jealous of them, and reſolved, 
but impoliticly confidering his fituation, to 
humble them, and took vigorous methods 
for that purpoſe, ſeizing the caſtles and trea- 
ſure of ſeveral who had rendered themſelves 
moſt obnoxious. This brought almoſt the 
whole clergy upon his back, and even his 
brother the biſhop of Wincheſter turned 
againſt him, under pretence of ſtanding up 
for the rights of the church. By this means 


"SEV 

mifion continued for ſeveral years, For e 
clergy's faction became fo ſtrong, that moſt of 
the lay lords eame over-to them, and the 
ple generally every where deſerted the king 


and declared for the empreſs : ſo that none | 


ſtuck to him but only a few of the barong, his 
foreign favourites, and his army of Flemi 

Bretons, &c. which ſerved him faithful] ' 
though they were bur ill paid. At this 1. 
vourable juncture the empreſs Mav d, with her 
brother the earl ef Glouceſter, came over in 
the year 1139, from which time a cruel civil 
war enſued. King Stephen, in the midſt of 
all, behaved with the greateft reſolution, in. 
trepidity, firmneſs and conſtancy of mind, by 
which means he at laft weathered the raging 
ſtorm ; but not without being firſt brought a 
low ag it is —— to congeiye a ſovereign 
prince to be. For after ſeveral other fieges, in 
1140, the earl of Glouceſter came ſo ſuddenly 
upon him, as he was beſieging Lincoln, that 


a battle could not be avoided, Both ſides 


fought with equal bravery for ſome time, but 
at laſt the royal army was totally routed and 
put to flight. The king was left almoſt alone, 
and on foot, in the field of battle, and defend. 
ed himſelf with amazing valour even to the 
laſt extremity. His battle-ax was broke by 
the force of his blows, and afterwards his 
ſword, ſcarce any thing but the hilt remaining 
in his hand; when he was knocked down on 
his knees with a ſtone, and a knight ran in, 
ſeized him by the helmet, and preſented hi 
(word to his throat, threatening to kill him, 
if he would not ſurrender ; which he ſtill re- 
tuſed to do to any but the earl of Glouceſter 
who conducting him to the empreſs, ſbe or. 
dered him to be confined in Briſtol caftle, 
where, after he had been ſome time, he un 
even lain in irons. Never did any one bid 
fairer for the crown than the empreſs Maud 
did at this time. All England deſerted the 
impriſoned . king, except London and the 
county of Kent, where he had till ſome 
friends, by the means of the queen his {poule, 
Euftace his Gn, and William d' Vpres hit 
favourite. The earl of Anjou at the ſame 
time got Normandy to acknowledge Maud for 
their ſovereign. Thus Stephen's affairs ſeem- 
ed every Where deſperate ; and the more ſo, 
as the empreſs, by promiſing the as of 
Wincheſter, then legate, the diſpoſal of all 
church preferments, had gained him over ts 
her party, who a little before had turned 
againſt her, and' eſpouſed the intereſt of the 
king his brother. But now this treacherout 
prelate having called a council at Wincheſter, 
by his private intrigues with the clergy tot 
them to chuſe Maud far their queen, and pro- 
ceeded ſo far as to excommunicate all who - 
hered to the king. The Londoners at h 

giving way to the times, thought it expedient 
to declare for the empreſs, and 1 
were even making for her coronatin. 
her haughty, pO and diſobliging 7 
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Londoners the only thing they petitioned for, | of engaging; when by the good officer of ſome 


ind which her father had promiſed, viz. to 
revive the laws of king Edward; which im- 
politię conduct drew upon her the ill-will of 
the citizens. She even diſobliged the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, by haughtily denying- his re- 
queſt to confirm to his nephew Euſtace the 
titles of earl of Mortagne and Boulogne. The 
tonſeguence was, that he became her utter 
enemy, and as he had ſet her up, reſolved 
now, to uſe his utmoſt efforts to pull her down. 
He firſt by his emiſſaries got the Londoners to 
declare againſt her, and even brought them 
into a plot to ſeize her perſon, which ſhe nar- 
rowly eſcaped, and leaving the city in a great 
fright, put herſelf at the head of her troops, 
attended by the earl of Glouceſter, and march- 
ed to Wincheſter, in order to ſeize the legate, 
but in vain. He flipt out at a gate on the 
other fide of the town, and went and drew his 
friends together. The Kentiſh men having 
joined the Londoners, Stephen's queen, prince 
Euftace, and William d*Ypres headed them, 
and marched with all expedition to Win- 
cheſter, where the empreſs had ſcarce time to 
get into the caſtle, Here ſhe was beſieged, 
but found meahs to march out with her troops, 
which were cloſely purſued by the king's, 
whilit the reſt of the army was advancing to 
ſurround them. In the purſuit, the earl of 
Glouceſter, intent on ſaving the - empreſs, 
was himſelf taken priſoner, and conducted to 
Rocheiter, This procured king Stephen his 
liderty ; for Maud, who had a great affection 
for the earl her brother, and could not well do 
without him, was obliged to exchange him for 
the king. Soon after the legate called a coun- 
eil at Weſtminſter, where he excommunicated 
all Maud's adherents, as before he had thoſe 
of the king his brother, Thus Stephen re- 
hined his liberty, 1141. But the war be- 
tween him and Maud continued for ſeveral 
years, during which the King's affairs viſibly 
gained ground, and the empreſs's continually 
declined ; till at laſt the brave earl of Glou- 
ceiter being dead, ſhe deſpairing of ſtanding 
her ground much longer, about the year 
1147 retired to Normandy, and left Stephen 
once more maſter of the whole kingdom. 
He then endeavoured to ſecure the crown after 
his death to his ſon Euſtace, and even to get 
him crowned before-hand, but did not ſue- 
ceed in the attempt. After the departure of 
Maud, king Stephen was contriving how to 
repair the miſchiefs the kingdom had ſuffered 
dy fo long a war, But he foon found his 
tranquility was not yet firmly eftabliſhed. For 
now he was threatened with a new rival in 
prince Henry, the eldeſt ſon of Maud, who 
v3$ 16 years old, and of an active and enter- 
Ping genius, Having prepared matters, he 
landed in England with a conſiderable body of 
3 in 1152, and was immediately joined 
90 cveral barons, who put into his hands 30 
otified caſtles. And now a ſecond civil war, 
% furious as the firſt, was like to break out, 

the two armies were juſt upon the point 


238 spring. 


of the nobility on each fide in a conference 
between the king and Henry on the oppoſite 
banks of the river Thames, near Walling» 
ford, a truce was agreed upon; which being 
ſeveral times renewed, at laſt ended in a treaty 
of peace (which was facilitated by prince Eu- 
ſtace's death) by which Stephen was to enj 
the crown during life, and after his — { 
Henry was to ſucceed him as his lawful heir. 
Soon after Stephen performed the ceremony of 
adopting the young prince. Thus peace was 
reſtored, :o the univerſal joy of the nation, 
and Stephen again applied himſelf to repair 
the miſeries the war had occaſioned : but 
death put a ſtop to his generous deſigns, which 
took him out of the world eleven months after 
the treaty with Henry, viz. on OG. 25, 1154 
in the goth year of his age, and 19th of his 
reign. He was buried in the abbey of Fever - 
ſham, which he had founded, near Queen 
Maud his wife, only daughter and heir to the 
earl of Boulogne, and Euſtace his ſon, who 
both died 1153. Stephen was a prince of great 
courage, fortitude, and activity; and might 
have reigned with the approbation of his peo- 
ple, had not he been harraſſed by the efforts of 
a powerful competitor, which obliged him to 
take ſuch meaſures for his ſafety as were in- 
conſiſtent with the dictates of honour, which 
indeed his ambition prompted him to forego 
in his firſt endeavours to aſcend the throne, 
His neceſſities afterwards compelled him to 
infringe the charter of privileges he granted 
at his acceſſion; and he was inſtigated by his 
jealouſy and reſentment, to commit the moſt 
flagrant outrages againft gratitude and ſound 
policy. His vices as a king ſeem to have been 
the effects of the troubles in which he was in- 
volved; for, as a man, he was brave, open, 
and liberal, and, during the ſhort calm that 
ſucceeded the temperts of his reign, he made 
a progreſs through the kingdom, publiſhed 
an edit to reſtrain all rapine and violence, 
and diſbanded the foreign merceraries who 
had preyed ſa long upon his people. But his 
character has been roughly handled, on ac- 
count of the little regard he expreſſed for the 
clergy, and his uſurpation of the throne from 
the immediate heir of blood. 
STERCORA'TION, / the act of dunging; 
the act of manuring with dung. 
STEREO'GRAPHY, [ fereigrafy] /. 
[ repedg and you, Gr. ] the art of repreſenting 
ſolids on a plane. þ 
STEREO/'METRY, /, [ repetg and perrpiuy 
Gr. ] a ſcience teaching to meaſure ſol id bodies, 
or to find their ſolid contents. - 
STEREO'TOMY, / Cc and Tiwvoy 
Gn is the art or act of cutting ſolids, or mak 
ing ſections thereof, as walls or other members 
in the profiles of architecture. 
STE'RIL, a. [ Aerilis, Lat.] barren, or pro- 
ducing neither fruit nor children. 
STERVLITY, /. { feerilitas, Lat.] barren» 
neſs; or want of power to produce fruit or 
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* STE'RLING, 2. from the Eafterlings, | 
originally employed in coinage] genuine 
Engliſh money ; having twenty ſhillings Eng- 
liſh to the pound. ; 


* 


STE'RLING, J. Engliſh coin; fragdard 


money or rate. 
STE'RLING, See SrIXRLI c. 
STERN, a. [| Ayrn, Sax. | ſevere in look 
or manners ; truculent. Harſh ; cruel ; un- 
relenting. Afflictive; ſevere; ſour; moroſe. 
STERN, /. | fteor, Sax. ] the hind part of a 
ſhip ; the hinder part of any thing; direction. 
STE'RNLY, ad. ſeverely ; moroſely. 
STE'RNNESS, /. ſeverity in look or man- 
ners. Y 6 | 
STERNUTA'TION, / | fernutatic, Lat. ] 
a convulſive ſhaking of the nerves and muſcles, 
decaſioned by an irritation of thoſe in the 
noſtrils ; ſneezing. Ny 
STERNU/TATIVE, or STERNU!TA- 
TORY, a. provoking ſneezing. 2 
 STE'VENAGE, a town of Hertfordſhire, 
with a market on Friday. It is a good 
thoroughfare place, containing ſeveral inns, 12 
miles N. N. W. of Hertford, and 31 N. by 
W. of London. | 
To STEW, v. à. [efuver, Fr.] to ſeethe 
any thing with a ſlow heat, and a ſmall quan- 
tity of liquor. | 
STEW, / [ Auve, Fr. ] a bagnio; a hot- 
houſe, a brothel; a bawdy houſe. A ſtore 
pond, or fiſh pond. { 
STEW'ARD, / [ fiward, Sax. ] one who 
manages the affairs of another, particularly 
with reſpect to money. . 
STEY'/NING, a town in Suſſex, with a 
market on Wedneſdays. It. is ſeated under 
the Downs, and ſends two members to parlia- 
ment. It is 15 miles W. of Lewes, and 51+ 
S. by W. of London. | 
STI'BIAL, a. 


or pierce with a pointed inſtrument. Neu- 
terly, to adhere to without falling off; to be 
inſtparable ; to remain in the memory; to 
ftop. in its paſſage; to be conftant; to heſi- 
tate, uſed with at; to be perplexed. . 

To STI/CKLE, [ich] v. u. to take part 
with one ſide or another; to contend with 
obſtinacy ; to trim; to play faſt and looſe 
between oppoſites. *. 

STI/CK LER, / one that is buſy in public 
affairs; one who is zealous in the cauſe he 
eſpouſes; a ſideſman to a fencer z a ſecond to 
a duelliſt; a judge of a combat. 

STICKY, a. faſtening itſelf to any thing 
it touches; adheſive; viſcous ; glutinous ; 

artaking of the nature of a ſtick. N 

STIFF, a. [i. Dan.] not eaſy to be bent, 
or put out of form by the touch; rigid, inflex- 
ible; not eaſily ſubdued; obſtinate; formal; 


[from ib ium, Lat.] anti- | 
monial. | | 
STICK, / [ flicca, Sax. ] a thin and longiſn 
iece of wood; a walking ſtaff. h | 
To STICK, v. a. | preter and part. paſſive; 
Puck, fiican, Sax. | to faſten on fo that it may 
remain or adhere without falling off; to ſtab 


STI 


ToSTI'FFEN, v. a. { fifian, Sar. ju mila 


| Riff, or hard to be bent; to-make obſtinate, 


Neuterly, to become hard to be beut, obtti. 
nate, inflexible, rigid, unpliant, hard, 

STI'FFLY, ad. in a ſtubborn, cbſtinate 
rigid, inflexible manner. ; 


\ STT'FFNESS, J rigidity ; hardinef, 


ſtinacy ; ſtubbornneſs. Ve 
To STVFLE, [ ff] v. a. Honfer, Fr. u 
ſmother fer want of air, to ſuffocate ; to keep 
in; to extinguiſh ; to ſuppreſs or conceal. 
STLGMA,, J [Lat.] 2 brand with a hot 
iron ; J mark of infamy. 

To STI. CGCMATIZE, v. a. figmatiſer, Fr.] 
to mark with a brand; to diſgrace; to mark 
with infamy or reproach. 

STILE, J. [| figele, Sax. ] a ſet of ſteps by 
which a perſon may paſs from one inclolure tg 
another; a pin in a ſun-dial which forms the 
ſhadow, from Stile, Fr. See STYLE. 

To STILL, v. a. Hillen, Belg. ] to ſilence; 
to make ſilent; to quiet or appeaſe; to calm. 

STILL, a. [Vil, Belg. } ſilent, without 
noiſe, quiet, calm; motionleſs. 

STILL, / a ſtate of calmneſs and filence; 
a veſſel uſed in diſtilling, an alembick. 

STILL, ed. | fille, Sax. | to this time its 
clufive; nevertheleſs ;. continually ; after that, 

To STILL, v. a. See DisTil. 

STI/LLBORN, à. dead born, 

STILE'TTO. /. a ſmall dagger, with : 
round blade and ſharp point, 

STI'LLICIDE,/. | /illicidium, Lat.] a ſuc 
ceſſion of drops. 

STILLNESS, / the ſtate of being free 
from motion or noiſe ; calmneſs, quiet; f- 
lence, taciturnity. ES. 

STILTS, / { fylter, Swed.] ſticks with 
ſtraps, in which boys put their feet, and raile 
themſelves to walk in. | 

To STU'MULATE, v. 4. [ fimulo, Lat.) 
to prick or goad; to incline to action by ſome 
forcible notice. In Phyſic, to excite a quick 
ſenſation, and a derivation towards the part. 

STIMULA'TION, /. the act of inciting to 
action; excitement; the act of inciting 3 
quick ſenſation. 

To STING, 2. a.-ſpreter ſung, part. pf 
Hang and flung, ftingan, Sax, ] to pierce d 
prick with a pointed dart infected with venom; 
to put to great pain or torture. ? 

STING, , a ſharp and venomous pont 
with which ſome animals are armed; 20 


thing that gives pain; the laſt verſe of 4 


epigram, conveying ſome ſharp or pointe 
thought, 

STI'NGINESS, [ the g pron, like] /: coe. 
touſneſs ; niggardlinels 3; avarice; ſordid 
neſs. | | 

STINGO, / from the ſharpneſs of 1s 
taſte ] old ſtrong beer. 


loth to give or ſend. ; 

To STINK, v. #. [preter fark or forth 
/rincher, Belg. ] to be putrified, and an 
bad ſcent. _ | 


hardy ; ſtrong ; ſtubborn, pertinacious; ri- 
. gorous; harſh, conſtrained, | 


| STINK, an offenſive ſmell. 


; 4 fellow, 
STI'NKARD, J a tinking, alt NK- 


| STI'NGY, /. [the g. pron. like j] covetous; | 
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STI NK-POT, /, an artificial compoſition 
offenſive to the ſmell. 

ToSTINT, v. a. { /tynta, Swed. |] to bound; 


to limit; to reſtrain; to ſtop; to give ſpar- 


inzly, or confine to ſhort allowance. 

STINT, /. limit; bound; reftraint. A 
proportion alligned. a 

STI'PEND, /. ¶ Hi pendlum, Lat.] wages or 
ſettled pay. | 

STIPE/NDIARY, / [/tipendiarius, Lat.] 
ene who performs any ſervice for a ſettled 


payment, 5 
or STIPTICAL, a. See 


STI'PFTIC, 
STYPTIC. 

To STI'PULATE, v. x. [/7ipulor, Lat. ] to 
ſeltle or make à bargain on certain terms; to 
contract; to covenant. 

STIPULA'TION, /. an agreement; a co- 
venant; a bargain. 

To STIR, [uſually pron. tir] v. a. [/tooren, 
Belg.] to move or remove from its place; to 
incite, to inſtigate; to agitate, or put the 
parts of a fluid in motion, by keeping ſome- 
thing continually moving between them. 1 
ſtir up, to put in motion, to incite or pro- 
voke. Neuterly, to move one's ſelf; to 
in motion; to riſe out of bed. : 

STIR, [Air]. [Lſtur, Run.] a tumult, 
buſtie, or public commotion ; agitation, con- 
fitting paſſion. | 

STI'RIA, a province of Germany, in the 
circie of Auſtria, with the title of a duchy. 
It is bounded on the N. by the arch-duchy of 
Auſtria ; or: the E. by Hungary; on the S. by 
Carniolaz and on the W. by Carinthia, and 
tie archbiſhoprick of Saltzburg; being 125 
miles in length, and 17 in breadth. It is ſaid 
to contain 22 cities, 95 towns, 338 caſtles, 15 
convents, and 260,000 inhabitants. Though 
it is a mountainous country, yet there is a 
great deal of land {it for tillage, and the ſoil 
is (0 good, that the inhabitants never were in 
want of corn, It contains mines of very 
good iron, whence the arms made here are 
in great eſteem, The women differ greatly 
from the Auſtrians, and are very plain and 
conaright, They have all ſwellings on their 
throats called Bronchoceles, The men are 
alſo very firaple, and are very zcalous wor- 


ſhippers of the Virgin Mary. They delight 


to fit at home, in the chimney corner, never joined 


troubling their heads about foreign affairs. 
The chief town is Gratz. 
 STURIOUS, a. [from ſtiria, Lat.] hanging 
in drops like icicles. 

STI'RLING, a. town of Scotland, and 
Cepital of a (hire of the ſame name. It is 
2 very Important place, and ſeated on the 
Ccclivity of a rock, where the Forth runs 
at the bottom, over which there is hand- 
ſome ſtone bridge of four arches, with an 
ron gate acroſs it; veſſels come up to the 
bridge, which makes it a place of trade. 
Above the town is a caſtle, ſeated oh a rock, 
"ery Itrong, and ſerves to defend the town 
and bridge. This place is ſo commodiouſly 


leaicd, that it commands the pals between 


and on the S. by Clydeſdale. 


| 0 T0 Gn 
the N. and S. part of Scotland. It is g6 
miles N. W. of Edinburgh. 

STI'RLINGSHIRE, in Scotland, is bound- 
ed on the E. by the river Avon; on the W, 
by .Lough-Lomond, and the river Blain 
and Anirick; on the N. by the river Forth; 
It ſends one 
member to parliament. 5 : 

STI'RRUP, /. [rap, Sax. ] an iron loop 
hung by a ſtrap, aſſiſting an horſeman in 
8 his horſe, and ia fitting on the ſad- 

0. | | 
To STITCH, v. a. | ſticke, Dan. ] to ſew 
on with the needle; to join by ſewing. To 
itch up, to mend ſomething rent. Neuterly, 
to perform needle work. ; 

STITCH, /. a ſingle paſs of a needle and 
thread through any thing; a ſharp pin, from 
liciany, Sax. 

STI'THY, / [/tith, Sax.] an anvil. 

To STIVE, v. a. | from the ſame original 
as Stew] to ſtuff up cloſe; to make hot and 
ſultry for want of vent. | Es 

STO'AKER, [| /izker] /. one who look 
after fires, and keeps them up. | 

STOCCA'DO, | Sata . [from ſtocco, 
Ital.] a thruſt with a rapier. 

STOCK, /. | ſtock, Belg. ] the trunk or body 
of a plant er tree; a log; a perſon remarka- 
bly ſtupid 5 the handle of any thing; the 
frame on which a ſhip is ſupported while 
building; a cloſe neckcloth;z a race, lineage, * 
family; anceſtry ; the fund with which a per- 
ſon carries on trade; goods employed in trade; 
quantity, ſtore; a tund eſtabliſhed by the 
Government, 

To STOCK, v. a. to ſtore ; to lay in ſtock ; 
to put in the ſtocks. & - 

STO CK BRIDGE, a town of Hampſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is a thorough- 
fare, with. good accommodation for travellers, 
is a corporation, and ſends two members to 
parliament. It is 9 miles N. W. of Wincheſ- 
ter, and 67 W. by S. of London. | 

STO/CK FISH, /. dried cod, ſo called from 
its hardneſs. 

STO'CKHOLM, the capital city of Swe- 
den, and the uſual reſidence of the kings of 
that country. It is ſeated near the Lake 
Meler, and comprehends fix ſmall iſlands, 
together by wooden bridges. It 
contains tuperb palaces, whoſe roofs are“ 
covered with copper ; and there have been 
ſeveral rocks blown up, to render it larger 
and more regular; but the ſuburbs are in the 
antique taſte. The royal palace, or.caſtle, was 
reduced to athes in 1697 ; but it has been 
rebuilt more magnificent than before. The 
arſenal . is very famous, and the harbour fo , 
large, that it will contain 1000 ſhips, which 
may there ride in ſafety. There are about 
32,000 inhabitants, who carry on a trade in 
copper, iron, and naval ſtores, In 1759s 
there was an academy of ſciences eſtabliſhed 
here; as alſo of painting and ſculpture, ſoun- 
ed by Count Teſſin. It is 200 miles N. E. 
" Copenhagen, 625 N. W. of Vienna, 625 


W. o 


W. of Moſcow, 750 N. E. of Paris, goo N. 


It is 


js 41 miles N. of York, and 2394 W. of Lon- 


E. of London, and 2200 N. W. of Conſtan- 
tinople. Lon. 19. 30. E. lat. 59. 20. N. 
STO CRKING, /. the covering of the leg. 
STO'CKJOBBER, /. a low mercenary 


wretch, who gets money by buying and ſelling | 


in the funds. 


N. N. W. of London. 1 

STOCKS, / [it has no fingular] among 
Ship-carpenters, is a frame of timber to build 
ſhips upon. Alſo a wooden machine, to con- 
fine the legs of offenders, by way of puniſh- 


ment. a 
STOCK-STI LL, ad. as motionleſs as a 


log. | ; 
$TO'CKTON, a town in the county of 
Durham, with a market on Wedneſdays. * It 
is 20 miles S. E. by E. of Durham, and 244 
N. by W. of London. . 
STO'ICK, J. a follower of the ſe& of 
Zeno. This ſect received its name from 2 rb, 
Gr. a porch, becauſe Zeno taught his diſci- 
les in a common porch of the city of Athens. 
ey held the doctrine of the neutrality of ex- 
ternal things. 1 
STOKE, or STOACK, in the names 6 
places, comes from flecce, Sax. the ſtock or 
body of a tree. 
STO'KEGOMER. a town of Somerſetſhire, 
whoſe market is diſuſed. It is 26 miles W. 
of Wells, and 152 W. by S. of London. 


STO'KEN-CHURCH, a village in Ox-| 


fordſhire, 18 miles from Oxford, and g7 from 
London. 

STO'KESLEY, a town in the N. riding of 
Vorkſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It 


don. 

STOLE, x Lala, Lat.] a long veſt or robe. 
Groom of the flole, is the head officer belonging 
to the king's bed-chamber. 

STOLE, preter of STEzAL. 

STO'LEN, part. paſſive of STEAL. 

STOLI'DITY, /. [/oliditas, Lat.] fooliſh- 
peſs ; want of ſenſe; ſtupidity ; 1olly. 

STO'MACH, [’. [ Somachus, Lat.] 

chat part of the body in which the food is di- 
geſted ; appetite, hunger, or defire of food : in- 
clination; anger; ſullenneſs or reſentment ; 
haughtineſs or pride. : 


by STO'MACH, [ fimak] v.n,[ flomachor, ſtr 
Lt. 


to reſent. 
STO MACH ER, /. an ornamental cover- 
ing worn by women on the front of their 


STOMA'CHIC, J STOMA'CHICAL, 
&kik or flomdkikal} a. relating to the ſto- 
— ; ak the ſtomach. 
STOMA'CHICS, [ fomidkiks] . [from 
has, Lat.] medicines that ſtrengthen the 
ſtomach, and cauſe an appetite. 
STONE, a town of Staffordſhire, with a 
market on Tueſdays. It is 22 miles N. W. 


4 


a town of Scotland, in the ſhire 0 

ee a good op ge" ſecured by 
t is 17 miles S. of Aberdeen, 

Edinburgh. | COYLE 


ſtone; the 
STO/CKPORT, er STO'KEPORT, a|fruit. In Natural Hiſtory, ftones are qefwe4, 
town in Cheſhire, with a market on Fridays. | to be eſſentially cempound foſſils, not ſoluble 
miles S. of Mancheſter, and 1754|in water or oil, nor at all ductile; of which 


STO 
STONE-HI'VE,. or STONE HA vr. 


t Mearns, 
A ſtone. pier. 


STONE, y [ fan, Sax.] a i 
A — er 


there are various ſorts. In Medicine, it is a 
ſtony or terreſtrial concretion in any of the 
urinary paſſages, which occaſions a difficy! 
in making water, and a pain in the ſmall of 
the back, or about the os pubis. Stone alſo 
denotes a certain quantity or weight, A fone 
of meat is 8 pounds; of wool, 14 pounds; 
horſeman's weight, 14 pounds. To " Ai 
no fone unturned, is to do every thing that 
can be done towards the ſucceſs of an under. 
taking. Stone is uſed alſo by way of exagge. 
ration; as, ſtone dead. 
STONE, a. made of ſtone. | 
To STONE, v. a., to hit or kill with 
ſtones; to harden. — 9 
STO NV, a. full of ſtones; hard, unre. 
lenting. | 
STO'NY-STRA'TFORD, a town of Buck. 
inghamſhire, with a market on Fridays, Itis 
x good thoroughfare town, contains two pariſh. 
churches, and has ſeveral good inns; 18 
miles N. W. of Dunſtable, and 52 N. W. of 
London. 
STOOL, / [tol, Sax. ] a ſeat without: 
dack; evacuation by purging medicines. 
STO/OMING or WINE, /. is the putting 
bags of herbs or other ingredients into it. 
To STOOP, v. 2. [ /tuypen, Belg. ] tg beni 
downwards or forwards. Figuratively, to yield 
or ſubmit. To condefcend. To deſcend. 
STOOP, /. act of ſtooping; a veſlel of liquor, 
To STOP, w. a. | ſtof pen, Belg. ] to hinder 
in moving or action; to regulate muſical 
ſtrings with the fingers; to put an end to mo- 
tion or action ; to clofe any aperture; to ſup- 
preſs ; to impede ; to put the points to ſeveral 
branches of a ſentence in writing ; to refuſe. 
Neuterly, to ceaſe from motion or action; to 
refuſe payment, or become a bankrupt. 
STOP, / a delay; ſtay; a hindrance et 
obſtruction of action or motion; interruption; 
obſtacle ; impediment ; a point uſed in divide 
ing ſentences ; regulation of muſical chords ac 


— — : l 
STO'PPLE LV] /. ſomething by which 
the mouth of a bottle or veſſel is ſtopped. 

STORE, /. [| /ſitr, ara? plenty, or a large 
number or quantity; proviſions ; a laid 
by or reſerved ; magazine, ſtore-houſe. _ 

To STORE, v. a, to ſupply or furniſh i 
large quantities z to reſerve or lay by in large 
quantities for à future time; to lay up ® 
hoard. :-* | 

STO'RGE, [the . hard] /. [499% 
Gr. ] inſtinct Nl moſt 
animals have for their young. 


of Litchficld, and 140 N. W. of London, 


* 


- for the 
| STORK, /. a bird of paſſage, u 
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STORM, [ ſtorm Sax. Ja tempeſt a violent! 


agitation of the wind; a commotion of the 
elements; a violent affault on a fortified place; 
violence of paſſion, miſery or diſtreſs, ſedition, 
popular tumult; tumultuous force, 

To STORM, v, a. to attack by open force. 
Neuterly, to raiſe dempeſts; to rage, to ſume, 
to'de loudly angry» * : 

STO'RMY, a. tempeſtuous, boiſterous ; vio- 
lent, paſſionate, 

STO'RNWAY, a town of Scotland, in the 
ile of Lewis, and one of the weſtern iſlands. 
ſt has a harbour called Loch Stornway, on the 
E. fide of the iſland, | 

STO'RTFORD, a town of Herefordſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It js called by 


ſome, Biſhops Stortford, and is 12 miles N. E. 


of Hertford, and go N. of London. 

STO'RY,/. [ ſteric, Belg. ] a hiſtory; an ac- 
count of things paſt, generally applied to a re- 
lation of trifling and fictitious things. A floor, 
or flight of rooms, ſrom /rer, Sax. a place. 

To STO'RY, v. a. to relate any tranſaction 
either 1eal or fictitious; to range one under 
another. 

STOVE, {. [/iofoay Sax. ] a hot houſe, or 
room made warm by art; a place in which 
fire is made. | 

To STOUND, v. u. | /tunde, 11. ] to be in 
pain or ſorrow, Uſed by Spenſer tor /tunned. 

STOUND, J. ſorrow ; aſtoniſhment ; hour, 


ſeaſon. 


STOW/RBRIDGE, or STU/RBRIDGE, 
a town in Worceſterſhire, with a market on 
Fridays. It is a pretty good town, and is 
noted for its glaſs- houſes, It has a good free 
ſchool, in which there is a library, and is 24 


miles N. of Worceſter, and 12434 N. W. of 


London. | 
STOU'RBRIDGE, or STU/RBICH, the 
name of a field near Cambridge, noted for 


its famous fair kept annually, on the 18th of 


September, and continues a fortnight, A 
great many tradeſmen go thither from Lon- 
don, as well as fronfother parts; and the 
commodities are horſes, hops, iron, wool, lea- 
ther, cheeſe, and many other things. a 

STOUT, a. ¶ /tauten, Goth. ] ſtrong, brave; 
courageous ; intrepid; luſty ; firm or able to 
bear a great weight; bold; pertinacious. 

STOU'TNESS, J. bodily ftrength ; bra- 
very; intrepidityz boldneſs ; fortitude ; ob- 
ſtinacy; ſtubhornneſs. 

STOW, [Sta] a town of Glouceſter, with a 
market on Thurſdays. Some call it Stow on 
the Would, and it is not only ſeated on a 
bleak hill, but it is deſtitute of wood and 
water. It is 8 miles S. by W. of Camden, 
and B84 W. by N. of London. | 

To STOW, Cg] v. 4. L ſtew, Sax. ] to lay 


wa, to put in a proper place; to repoſite in 
er. 


STO'WAGE, [ /Baje] J. money paid for 


laying up goods; the place where goods are 
laid upor rEpokted, 


STOWE, in the names of places, is deriv- 


STR 
ed from ſtor, Sax. a place. ? 
STO'WEY, a town in Somerſetſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays. It is 145 miles W. 
by S. of London. ; 
STOWMA'RKET, a town of Suffolk, ſs 
called, to diſtinguith it from towns of the ſame 
name in other parts of this county. It has 


of London. 

STR\'BISM, / [ cp:Giopuds, Gr. ] ſquint- 
ing; a diſtortion of the eyes. 

To STRA'DDLE, | firdd!] v. n. [from 


ſtride] to ſtand or walk with the teet at a wide 


diſtance from each other. 

To STRA'GGLE, [| /trag/} v. u. [from 
ſtray, or ſtraviare, Ital.] to wander without 
any direction, to ramble, to rove; to ſore 
on company; to exuberate, to ſhoot tos 


the tollowing words] a. [When this word is 
oppoled to crooked, it ſhould be written 
ſtraight ; but when oppoſed to broad or wide, 
ſtrait, | not crooked, 
STRAIGHT, ad. [ ſirack, Belg.] immedi. 
ately ; without delay; directly; ſtraightways. 
To STRAI'GHTEN, v. a. to reduce from 
a crooked to a itraight figure or ſhape. 
STRALCHTNESS, /. the quality of being 
not crooked ; rectitude. 
STRAI'GHTWAYS, ad. immediately. 
To STRAIN, v. a. | e/treinare, r. to 
ſqueeze, or force liquor through by ſqueezing z 
to filter; to weaken by overſtretching; to 


Py not domeſtic ; unacquainted —_— 
ul ; 


put to the utmoſt ſtrength; to ſqueeze in an 
22 to pull or force tight; to con- 
ſtrain. Neuterly, to make violent efforts 3 to 
filter, | 


STRAIN, J. a weakneſs cauſed by ftretch-- 


ing a ligament too much; ſtyle or manner 
of ſpeaking; ſong or ſound; race, generation, 
deſcent; rank; turn, tendency ; hereditary 
or natural diſpoſition ; manner of ſpeech or 
action. ' 
| STRAINER, F. an inſtrument uſed in 
clearing liquors from foulneſs by filtration. 
STRAIT, a. | e/t-nit, Fr.] narrow, oppoſed 


to wide; cloſe, intimate; rigorous ; difficult, 


diſtreſsful. | 
STRAIT, Y a narrow paſſage of the ſea, 


diſtreſs, or difficulty. 

To STRAIT, v. a. to reduce to difficut- 
ties, . 
| To STRAI TEN, v. a. to make narrow z 
to contract, to conhne; to make tight; ta 
ſtretch 3 to deprive of neceſſary room; to 
diſtreſs, or perplex. | 


ſtrictneſs, rigour ; diſtreſs ; ſcarcity, want. 

STRAND, /. f /irande, Belg. | the land 
which borders on the ſea or a river; a bank 
or ſhore. Alſo the twiſt of a rope. 

To STRAND, v.a. to drive or force upon 
the ſhallows or ſhore. 

STRANGE, a. [eſtrange, Fr.] foreign; re- 


a market on Thuridays.- It is 754 miles N. E. 


r. 
STRAIGHT, the gb is mute in this and 
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whereby two gun of the ocean are united ; 


STRAI'TNESS, /. narrowneſs; difficulty : 
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; STR 


ful; odd, irregular, uncommon ; unknown ; 


uncommonly good or bad; ſurpriſing. 


STRANGE, interj. uſed as an expreſſion of 
wonder or ſurprize. | : 
STRA'NGENESS, /. ſoreignneſs; uncom- 
municativenels ; ſhyneſs; uncouthneſs; mu- 


tual diflike; wonderfulneſs. | i 


ST RANGER, /. [eſtranger, Fr.] a fo- 
reigner; one of another country; one with 

hom we have no acquaintance ; a gueſt. 
To STRA'NGLE, { /irang/ | v. a. | ſtrau- 
gulo, Lat.] to choak ; to ſuffocate; to throttle; 
to ſtifle; to kill by hindering a perſon from 


breathing; to hinder ftom birth or appear-|. 


ance ; to fuppreſs, 
STRA'NGLES, L ſtrang/z] . [it has no 


| fingular | a diſeaſe in horſes, attended with a 
running at the noſe ;- the glanders. 


STRANGULA'TION, /. ſuffocation ; the 
act of ftrangling. 


* 


STRA'NGURY, /. | trangurie, Fr.] a diſ- 


| Eaſe wherein a perſon is forcibly inclined to 


make urine, but cannot do it, unleſs drop by 
drop, and then with great pain. 

STRANRA'VER, a town of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Galloway, 9 miles N. W. ot Glen- 
luce, and 121 W. ol Edinburgh. ' 

STRAP, /. [ /troppe,Belg. | a narrow ſlip of 
cloth or leather. Among Surgeons, it is a 
kind of band to ſtretch out members in ſetting 
broken or disjointed bones. Among Mariners, 


it is a rope ſpliced about a block, with an eye 
to faſten it. 


STRA/PPING, 4. of a large bulk or 
ſize, applied to men or women; luſty ; jolly; 
ſtately. : 

STRAPPA'DO, /. Ital. | a kind of rack, 
the criminal being drawn up on high, with 
his arms tied backwards. Chaſtiſement by 
blows. | 

STRA'TA, J [plural of ſtratum, Lat.] beds 
or layers of different kinds of earth, 


artifice or trick by which an enemy is deceiv- 


. ed in war; a trick by which ſome advantage is 


ained. 

STRA'PFORD, a town of Warwickfhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is ſeated on the 
N. fide of the river Avon, over which there is 
a handſome ſtone bridge, ſupported by 1g great 
and 6 ſmall arches, contains ſeveral good inns, 
and is remarkable for being the birth-place- of 
Shakeſpeare. It is 94 miles N. W. oi Lon- 
don. 

STRATHNA'VER, the moſt northern 
county of Scotland; bounded on the N. by the 
ocean; on the E. by Caithneſs ; on the S. by 
Sutherland; and on the W. partly by Rols, 
and partly by the Ocean. „ 

To STRA'TIFY, v. a. from ſtratum, Lat. J 
to range in beds or layers. 


STRATO C RAC, f opaTog and KpaTElty p 
Gr.] military government; a ſtate governed 


by the army. a 
S TRA TTON, a town in Cornwall, with 


STRA “TUM, /. FLat.] a 
different kinds af earth. 1 bed or layer of 
STRAW, / [ /trcow,Sax. ] the ſtalk of cory 


ke extended 
breaking: 


after it is threſhed : any thin : STRET 
worthleſs. OE Ent of e 
STRA'WBERRY, . a well-known fruit utmolt ex te 
STKAV, T a beaſt that has ſtrayel or wan. Chi 
dered from its paſture or owner; act of wan. A 
der ing, or going aſtray. 9 bon. hi ; 
To STRAY, v. u. [ ſiroe, Dan.] to rove, te FRE!” 
wander; to rove without any certain direc. hire 
tion; to go out of the way beyond proper 3 by 
bounds ; to go aſtray. Figuratively, to err. 5M ST 


STREAK, [tree I/. [[treke, Belg. ] alineof 
colour or hue different from that of the ground, 


To STREAK, [ /treck] v. a. to mark with 


ſtrown or. 
by fcatterin 


STRA'TAGEM, /. {5pariynwua, Gr. ] an port; an armament. Sy x oN.Strength is chieby 


a line of different colour from that of the hogs 
Ones to variegate in colours ; to ſtripe; to ma 85 
pple. 9 28 N 
. STRE'AKINESS, [tin /. the qu. 8 
lity of being full of lines of different colours. 0 

STREAKY, [ /erctby] a. abounding vin il” rh te 
an ſtriped ; diverſified by various co. xa, mice 
STREAM, [| /treem] /. [ ſtraum, IIl.] run- TRIC 
ning water; a current; any thing ifluing in a aj 
current from a head or ſource. 9 'C 
To STREAM, [ /treem] v. u. to flow or fe it 1 0 
run like water from a fountain or aperture; ITBIG 
to be overflown. bs red h 
STRE'AMER, | /treemer] /. an enſign; Mk j 
flag; a pennon; any thing flowing looſely STPID 
from a ſtock, as the pennon of a ſhip. To STR 
STREET, . [ /ir&, Sax. ] a paved way, ot . af ; 
wide paſſage between two rows of houſes; a A 4 to G 
ublic way or place. 5 . thin 
STREE'T-WALKER, J a proftitute who WW STR“ 
walks the ftreets to entice the unwary and enaſhing w 
lewd. | Sg! 
STRENGTH, /. [ /rength,Sax.] bree . , 
gour, or power of body or mind; the quality of Th IF] 
liquors which render them intoxicating ; ſup- "I e 
owing to the conſtruction of the muſcles. à . : 
little man is often ſtronger than a greater, To STR 


Robuſtneſs carries with it an idea of luitiacl 


| called „ht By ſturdy we mean ſto, with 


part, pal}, F 
hit with 1 
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tet; to a 
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With out, 
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2 quick eff 
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is leſs ſubject to infirmities,' and much owing 
to conſtitution. A ſhort man may be rb! 
By /tout we underſtand tall and ſtrong mace. 
A little man, though never ſo ſtrong, cannot de 


degree of hardineſs. 8 a 

To STRE“NGTHEN, v. a. to invigorat?; 
to fortify; to make ſtrong; to coniirm, te 
eſtabliſn; to fix in reſolution. Neuterly, U 
grow ſtrong; to increaſe in ſtrength. 

STRE'NUOUS, a. | /trenuzs, Lat.] bran 
bold, valiant, active, vigorous z zealous or e- 
hement in any cauſe, 

STRE/PEROUS, a. [from ſireps, Lit} 


hoarſe; noiſy; jarring. 


STRESS, / n ie. Fr EIK 
lence; force; dependance. To /ay a freſs ile. buſhels. 
to reſt or rely on. 3 STRI 

| To STRETCH, v. a. | ſirecan, ay pcs 
a market on Tueſdays. It is 2314 miles W. |ſpread out lengthwiſe with force 5 © © STRIN 


by S. of London. 


gate; to ſtrain to the utmoſt. Neuteri), b Uiread; li 


. 
* 


+ + + + 
le extended; to bear being extended without | ment. A fibre. A nerve; a tendon. A ſet of 


breaking: to $0 beyond the truth. things fixed on a line. A ſeries of propoſitions 
STRETCH, /. extenſion, reach, or the ſtate or arguments. To have two ſtrings to one's bow, 


ayer of 


of cory 


As ——— — — ͤ— re — 
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rbiafly of occupying mere ſpace; effort, ſtruggle; the is to have two views or expedients, or to have 1 

| atmoſt extent or latitude of meaning; utmoſt | a double advantage or ſecurity, | i | 
n ſruit, reach of power. CR Op” To STRING, v. a: | preter. and part. paſſ. | | 
22 «TRE TCHER, . any thing uſed for exten- rung] to furniſh with ſtrings; to file on a 1 
F Wan ö 


don. The timber againſt which the rower ſtring, or pierce through with a ſtring; to 


by plants his feet. 


ftretch or make tight; to put a ſtringed in- 


rove, te 
1 direc. 


STRE!/'T TON - CHURCH, a town injſtrument in tune. 


Gropſhire, with a market on Thurſday, 


STRINGENT, [the g pron. ſoft] a. con- 


ey * - 
WS —— = 

_ r — 
— —— — oro 
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propet WW pitant 153 miles from London. tracting; binding. l 
o err. To STREW, v. a. [pret. and part. paſſ.} STRINGINESS, [the g pron. hard] / the 
a line of ſirown or ſtrauun, ſirawan, Goth. ] to ſpread quality of being full of ſtrings, threads, or 
ground, WW; ſcattering 3 to ſcatter looſely, libres. . 
mY STRIZE, / [Lat.] the ſmall channels in| To STRIP, v. a. [b:/tripte, Sax. ] to make 
ot the 


ripe ; to 


the qua. 
olours. 


the ſhells of cockles and ſcallops. 
STRUVATED, «. formed into channels. 
STRI'CKLE, STRI'CKLESS, or 

STRITCHEL, J. a thing uſed to ſtrike the 


over meaſure of corn, &. 


naked; to deprive of dreſs or covering; to de- 
prive ; to pillage, to plunder, to rob; to peel, 
or decorticate. IN 
STRIP, FJ. a narrow ſhred. | 
STRIPE, /. | ſtrepe, Belg.] a lineary va- 


ing with STRICT, a. | ſtriftus, Lat.] rigorouſly | riation of colour; -a ſhred of a different co- 
ious co- eat, nice, accurate; ſevere; confined; tight; lour; a weal, or mark made in the ſkin by a 
tene. blow; a blow, a laſh. 
fl. ruſe STRICTLY, ad. ſeverely ; cloſely; ex- To STRIPE, v. a. | ſirepen, Belg. ] to vas 
WINg 10 Aly. riegate with different colours. 
STRI'CTNESS, /. carefulneſs ; exactneſs; STRI'PLING, /, a young perſon; a youth. 
> flow or ſexerity ; cloſeneſs ; tightneſs. * To STRIVE, v. 7. ſpreter. /trove, part. 
aperture; STRI'CTURE, . [ /triFura, Lat.] a ſpark {paſf.. ſtriven, ſireven, Belg. ] to ſtruggle, to la- 
from. red-hot iron, A ſtroke; touch. Con- bour, or to make a vigorous effort; to ſtruggle 
enſign; 2 traction. Critical remark. | lor contend in oppoſition to another; to vie, to 
g looſely STRIDE, /. | ſtrade, Sax. ] a long ſtep. emulate, to be comparable to, or to contend in 
To STRIDE, v. n. | preter. /trede or ſtrid, excellence. 
d way, ot part. paff. /{ridden}] to walk or paſs with long STRIX, J. the ſcreech-owl. A hag; fairy; 
oules ; 2 WW bers; to and or ride with one leg on each fide | goblin. Eo 
of any thing. STROKE, ſ. | from ſtrooꝶ, preter. of /{rike] 
tute ws STRIDENT, a. [ ſeridens, Lat.] noiſy; a blow, a knock, a ſidden act of one body 
wary” and gaaſning with the teeth. upon another; a ſudden diſeaſe or affliction 
: ST&I/DULOUS, a. [ ſiridu/us, Lat.] crack- the touch of a pencil ; an effect ſuddenly pro- 
W iaz; ſcreaking 3 making a noiſe, duced ; a ſound of the clock; a maſterly et- 
quality 0 STRIFE, /. { from ſtrive] a conteſt where- fort; power, efficacy; a gentle ſmoothing or 
ung; = in perſons mutually ſtrive to hurt or get the rubbine of the hand, | 
5 gs _ better of each other; diſcord; contention; To STROKE, v. a. [ ftracan, Sax. ] to rub 
(cles, ; quarrel; oppoſition of nature. , . [gently one way with the hand by way of 
x AT To STRIKE, v. a. | preter. ſtruck or ſtrook, | kindneſs ; to ſooth; to cajole; to flatter; to 
| 2 . part. palt. /truct or /tricken, aſtrican, Sax. ] to wheedle. ; : 
15 2 kit with violence. To daſh, uſed with en. To STROLL, [pron. fr3/e] v. u. to rove 3 
hy 51 To ſtamp, or impreſs a reſemblance. To at- to wander; to ramble; to be a vagrant or va- 
ong jb U ſect; to alarm. To punith, or afflict. To gabond. 
W ler, or let down, applied to ſalls, flags, &c.. STRONG, a. Lg rang, Sax. ] having great 
ay Wi | Vith , to cauſe to ſound, or produce by | ſtrength of body or mind, vigorous; fortified ; 
alone mulic. To make, applied to bargains. Uſed valid; able to make a long and ſtout refit. 
EY wit out, to produce by a ſudden and violent ance ; healthy; energetic; powerful; cogent; 
e ſtrose or a ion; to bring to light; to form by acting forcibly on the mind; eager, ardent, 
F « quick effort; to blot or efface. Neuterly, to |zealous ; having any quality in a great degree. 
Ut.) bras make a blow, To collide; to claſh. To aQ |Intoxicating, applied to liquors. Deep, ap- 
os or Vt upon by a blow, or ſound by the hammer, ap- [plied to colour. Hard of digeſtion, or high 
lied to clocks, To make an attack. To ſtrand, |ſeaſoned, applied to food. Not eaſily con- 
lat] abu lzihed upon a ſhallow. To force its way |quered, applied to habits. , Firm, or not eaſily 
ep) win : quick and ſudden effort. To ſtrike in broken. 
e n conform or comply. 5 STRO'NGLV, ad luſtily; ſtoutly; for- 
ft alen 5 . J. a meaſure containing four |cibly ; powerfully ; firmly; eagerly. 
'STÞ | „ 5 STRO'PHE, [r] g. Leon, Gr.] the 
81. J U Ei REKING, part. a. affecting; ſurpriz- |firft of the three divifions of a Greek lyric 
ng; remarkable. oem. A ſtanza. 
to £lonts STRING . : p * » . 
nech, w 1 J- ſtring. Sax. ] a ſlender rope; STROUD, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
be real; line, The chord of a muſical inſtru- with a market on Fridays. There is a 
8 N 
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| "ſwell ; to protuberate. 


widow ; Elizabeth, confined by the Regi- 


> 5 


STU 
large ae eh white broad - cloath. Fe; 


is 102 miles W. by N. of London. 

STRU'CTURE, F. [ /tru#ura, Lat.] the 
at of building; the mayner in which the 
parts of any building, fabric, edifice, or ma- 
chine are joined together; a building; form, 
make, conitruttion: | | 

To STRU'CGLE, [ /trdg!] v. a. [the ety- 
mology uncertain] to labour; to ſtrive hard, 
er make ſtrong efforts to re form a thing; to 
contend or make a flrong oppoſition againſt ; 
to be in agonies, diſtreſs, or difficultics 

STRU'GGLE, [ /trug/] J. a violent effort 
made to overcome any difficulty or reſiſtance ; 
an agony ; conteſt; tumultuous diſtreſs or 
difficulty, 
 STRU'MA, J. [Lat.] a glandular ſwelling; 
the king's evil; a ſcrofula. 

STRU'MOUS, a. having a ſwelling in the 
glands; or relating to a ſwelling in the 

lands, 

STRU'MPET, / [ from ſtuprum, Lat.] a 
common proſtitute ; a whore ; a harlot, 

To STRUT, v. x. [ ſtrulſen, Teut.] to 
walk with an air of pride and dignity ; to 


L 


STRUT, /. a gait or walk of affeQed gran- 


CT 0 5 

STU ART, CHARLES.) See CHARIESI. 
Charles I. was a prince of a middling ſtature, 
robuſt, and well proportioned. His hair was 
of a dark colour, his forchead high, his com- 
plexion pale, his viſage long, and his aſpect 
melancholy. He excelled in riding and other 
manly exerciſes; he inherited a good under- 
ſtanding from nature, and had cultivated it 
with great affiduity His perception was 
clear and acute, his judgment ſolid and de- 
ciſive ; he poſſeſſed a refined taſte for the 
liberal arts, and was a munificent patron to 
thoſe who excelled in painting, . 
muſic, and architecture. In his private 
morals, he was altogether unblemiſhed and 
exemplary. Charles, by his Queen Henrietta, 
daughter of Henry IV. of France, had four 
ſons and five daughters; namely, Charles 
e who died in the cradle; Charles, 

rince of Wales, by whom he was ſucceeded; 
ames, Duke of Vork; Henry, Duke of 

louceſter, who died after. the Reſtoration; 
Mary, who eſpouſed William of Naſſau, 
Prince of Orange, by whom ſhe was left a 


— —— 


cides in Cariſbrook caſtle, where ſhe died of 
grief; Anne, and Catharine, who died in 
their infancy ;_ and Henrietta- Maria, who was 
carried in her infancy by the Counteſs of 
Dalkeith into France, where ſhe married 
Philip, Duke. of Anjou and Orleans, brother 
to Louis XIV. During the peaceable period 
of this reign, the commerce of England m- 
creaſed conſiderably to the Eaſt Indies, Gui- 
ney, Spain, and Turkey. The colony of 
New England became populous ; for great 
numbers of Puritans fled thither in conſe- 
quence of heing ſeverely treated by Laud and 
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1 STO 
wards, in order to avoid the fame kind of 
ſecution from the Puritans, reſorted to Ame. 
rica, and ſettled the colony of Marylang, 
STU'ART, (CHARLES) See Cyan 
IT. Charles II. was in his perſon tall ang 
ſwarthy, and his countenance marked with 
ſtrong, harſh lineaments. His penetration 
was deep, his judgment clear, his underſtagg. 
ing extenſive, his converſation lively and eg. 
tertaining, and he poſſeſſed the talent of wit 
and ridicule. He was eaſy of acceſs, polite, 
an affable ; yet theſe good qualities were more 
than overbalanced by his weakneſs and deiech 
He was a ſcoffer at religion, and a libertine ig 
morals; careleſs, indolent, profuſe, abandons 
ed to effeminate pleaſure, incapable of any 
noble enterprize, a ſtranger to manly friend. 
ſhip'and gratitude, deaf to the-voice of honour, 
blind to the allurements of glory, and, in 4 
word, wholly deſtitute of every active virtue, 
Being himſelf unprincipled, he believed min. 
kind were falſe, pertidious, and intereſted ; 
and therefore he practiſed diſſimulation for 
his own convenience. He was ftrongly u. 
tached to the French manners, government, 
and monarch ; he was diſſatisfied with hu 
own limited prerogative, * The majority of 
his own ſubjects he deipiſed or hated, as hy- 
pocrites, fanatics, and republicans, who hal 
perſecuted his father 'and himſelf, and ſought 
the deſtruction of the monarchy. In theſe 
ſentiments, he could not be ſuppoſed to pur. 
ſue the intereſt of the nation; on the cot 
trary, he ſeemed to think that his own ſafety 
was incompatible with the honour and 20. 
vantage of his people. Trade and manufac 
ture however, flouriſhed, more in this reigh 
than at any other era of the Engliſh monarchy, 
Induftry was crowned with ſucceſs, and the 
people in general lived in eaſe and affluence 
In the reign of Charles II. the arts 1 
ſciences were cultivated with good fucceh 
though they were very little encouraged by the 
ſovereign. This period produced the immortal 
Newton, whoſe diſcoveries in nature will reflet 
eternal luſtre on the nation that gave him birth 
the learned Sillingfleet ; the elegant, the n. 
tional Tillotſon ; beſides many other excellent 
divines, ſuch as Tennifon, Patrick, Lloyd, 
and Burnet, who diſtinguiſhed himſelf by lr 
hiſtory of the reformation. The practice a 
medicine was greatly improved by the judic- 
ous Sydenham. The witty doggreliſt Bullen 


” 


his poem of Hudibras, to bring fanaticil 
into contempt. The king admired this flo, 
duction, yet left the author to die in obli- 
rity. Dryden ſhone unrivalled in pot) 
but was vicious and incorrect, from the 6 
pravity of the public taſte, and the hurt 1 
which he was obliged to write for ſubſiiten 
Otway's tragedies are celebrated above f 
others, for warmth and pathetic tendemel 


He lived utterly neglected, and died of husbs, 


Even the courtiers of this reign were _— 
with literary ambition. The Duke 2 


the high-church party. The Catholics after- 


5. 


* acquired ſome reputation by Wi." 
* 


contributed more than any other perſon fi 
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The writings of Sir W 
tertaining and inſtructive. 

STU'ART, (ANN E.) See Ax NE. Anne 
ueen of Great Britain, was in her 


Stuart, 
rſon 


er hair 


complexion ruddy, her features were regular, 
der countenance was rather round than oval, 
and her aſpect more comely than majeſtic, 


Her voice 


preſence engaging. Her capacity was natu- 
nally good, but not much cultivated by learn- 
ing; nor did ſhe exhibit any marks of extra- 
ardiaary genius, or perſonal ambition. 
uns a pattern of conjugal affection and fidelity, 
1 tender mother, a warm friend, an indulgent 


miſtreſs, a 


tilul priaceſs, during whoſe' reign no ſubject's 
blood was ſhed for treaſon, She was zealouſly 
attached to the church of England, from con- 
viction rather than from prepoſſeſſion, unaffect- 
edly pious, juſt, charitable, and compaſſionate, 
he felt a mother's fondneſs for her people, by 
vom ſhe was univerſally beloved with a 
warmth of affection, which even the prejudice 
ef party could not abate. In a word, if ſhe 
were not the greateſt, the was certainly one of 
the beſt and moſt unblemiſhed ſovereigns that 
ver ſat upon the throne ef England. 
ST UB, 7. [Aubbe, Dan. 


flock of a 


Mock, a log. 
To STUB, v. 4. to root up; to extirpate ; 


v force u 


odſtinate, 


perſuaſions ; harſh z perverſe ; inflexible ; 
entumacious ; rough, rugged ; ſtiff; gene- 
nlly including the idea of ſomething bad. 

_ STU'BBORNLY, ad. obſtinately; inflox- 


ib. 


ſebelar ca the foundation of Chriſtchurch. r by a blow on the head. 


the Rehearſal, to ridicule the falſe taſte and 
\dſurdities of the dramatie writers. Rocheſter 
rendered himſelf famous for poignancy 
aire and impurity. Wycherly diſplayed the 
genius of true comedy, though rude and li- 


p. 
STU'BBLE, 
bort ſtraw left 


STU/BBORN, 4. {from „ins and born] 


y. 
STU'BBORNNESS. /. obſtinateneſs; per- 
derſeneſs; inflexibility; contumacy. 

STU'CCO, / [Ial. ] a kind of fine plaſter 
ſed in a ceiling or wall. 

STUD, /. { fudu, Sax. ] a poſt or ſtake; a 
krge headed nail uſed for ornament; a knob, 
er other ornamental protuberance ; an orna- 
mental faſtening warn in the wriſtband of a 
hirt; a collection of breeding horſes and 
mares, from fed, 11]. a ftallion. 

To STUD, v. 4. to adora with ſtuds or 
ng nobs. 

STU DENT, /. [ fuders, Lat.] 2 
wen to books ny 1 Log 
the Univerſity o 


STU 
of 
The Earls cf Dorſet, Roſcommon, 


ſſeſſed refined talents. 
illiam Temple are en- 


Halifax 


the middle fize, well proportioned. 
was of a dark brown colour, her 


was clear and melodious, and her 


She 


munificent patron, a mild and mer- 


a thick ſhort 
tree when the reſt is cut off; a 


fb] ,. Teftouble, Fr.] the 


— the corn is reaped. 


or not to be moved by threats or 


STU 
STU'DTED, 4. learned; produced by me- 


ditation or deep thinking. | 


STU/DIOUS, 4. { fxdiofier, Lat.] much 


given to ſtudy ;; contemplative; earneſt far ; 
regardful ; attentive ; diligent ; buſy. 


STU'DIOUSLY, 44. diligently ; care- 


STU'DIQUSNESS, J. the quality of being 
much addicted to ſtudy. 

STU D, /, ¶ frudium, Lat.] an intenſe ape 
plication of the mind to books or learning; 
meditation; deep cogitation; attention; con- 
trivance. An apartment ſet apart tor reading 
and meditating. . 

To STU'DY, v. . [ fudio, Lat.] to think 
upon with intenſe application, or to endeavour 
diligently. To meditate ; to muſe, ARively, 
to apply the mind to with intenſe thought, or 
to conſider with attention. Sv VN. To fudy 
implies an uniform application in ſearch of 
knowledge; to learn implies that application 
with ſucceſs, We fudy to /carn ; and learn by 
dint of /tzdy. | 

STUFF, /. [ /teffe, Belg. ] any matter or bo- 
dy. Materials of which any thing is compoſed.s 
Eſſence or elemental part. Furniture; goods. 
Any mixture or medicine. Cloth or texture 
of any kind, eſpecially that. of the woollen 
ſort. A matter or thing, generally uſed in 
contempt. 

To STUFF, v. a. to fill or cram very 
full with any thing; to fill ſo as to occaſion 
uneaſineſs; to fill or cram meat with ſeaſon- 
ing; to form by ſtuffing. Neuterly, to feed 
gluttonouſly, | . 

STU'FFING, / that by which any thing is 
filled; high ſeaſoned ingredients which are put 
into meat. oh | 

STUKE or STUCK, / [See Srucco] a 
fine plaſter made of lime and marble finely 
powdered, commonly called plaſter of Paris, 
with which walls are covered, and wrought in 
figures reſembling carvings. | 

STULTI'LOQUENCE, /. [ /rultus and i- 
quentia, Lat.] idle and foolith talk; chit-chat, 

STUM, J. [ /tum, Swed. perhaps corrupted 
from muſtum, Lat.] wine not fermented ; new 
wine ; wine revived by a new fermentation. 

To STU'MBLE, nbi] v. u. perhaps 
from tumble] to trip in walking. Figura- 
tively, to (lip or err. To ſtrike againſt, /or 
light on by chance, uſed with ez. Actively, te 
obſtruct, or offend. | ; 

STU'MBLE, [fu] ſ. a trip in walking 
a blunder; error ; A J af 

STU'MP, /. | /tumper, Dan. | a ſmall part 
of a tree RE 28 ground areas 
trunk and branches are lopped away; a part of 
a tooth remaining in the gums after the other 
part is broken off ; the part of any body ree 
maining after the reſt is taken away. 

To STUMP, v. 8. to cutoff a ſtump ; to 
brag or boaſt. 

To STUN, v. . [ ſtaman, Sax. ] to con* 


a ſcholar; a bookiſh man. In 


found or impair hearing with an exceeding + 


f Oxford, an exhibitioner, or loud noiſe, To make a perſon ſenſeleſs or 
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applied to a hurt or wound. | 


act of deflowering a woman; a rape; viola- 


which hogs are kept. 


ture, it is a particular manner of expreſſing 


. — — A 


— 


. x 5 
To STUNT,'», a. [/unta, IIl. ] ts hinder 

from growth. | 
STUPE, /. [ fupa, Lat.] cloth, linen, or 

Kas, dipped in warm medicated liquors, an 


To STUPE, v. a. to foment or apply warm 
flannels dipped in medicated liquors to a hurt. 
STUPEFA'CTION, /. [ /fupefaftio, Lat. ] a 
fate of mind wherein a perſon is inſenſible to 


threats or perſuaſions, and ſeems to have loſt | 
every ſign of contrivance or attention; inſen- 


ſibility; ſtupidity; dujlneſs 53 fluggiſhneſs of 
mind; heavineſs ; folly. | 

STUPEFA'CTIVE,a. cauſing inſenſibility; 
dulling; obſtructing the ſenſes; opiate; nar- 
cotic. 

STUPE'NDOUS, a. [ fupendus, Lat.] pro- 
digious; wonderful; aſtonithing; amazing. 

STU'PID, a. | fupidus, Lat. | wanting ſen- 
Hbility, apprehenſion, or underſtanding ; dull; 
inſenſible; ſenſeleſs ; torpid ; heavy; blockiſh. 

STUPIDIT Y, {© | fupidite, Fr.] dullneſs, 
ſenſeleſſneſs, want of comprehenſion, 

To STU/PIFY, v. a. | ftufefacic, Lat.] to 
deprive of ſenſibility, ſagacity, or activity; 
to make ſtupid; to dull. 

STU'POR, / [ Lat. ] a deprivation.or ſuſ- 
penſion of the ſenſes ; heavineſs; numbneſs; 
torpitude, | 

* STUPRA'TION, /. [ fupratio, Lat.] the 


tion; defloration. 

STU'RBICH.* See STOURBRIDGE. 

STU'RDILY, ad. ftoutly ; obſtinately, 
reſolutely. ö 

STU'RDINESS, /. brutal ſtrength; ſtout- 
neſs ; obſtinacy ; hardinets. 


STU'RDY, a. [ efourdj, Fr.] hardy; ſtout; 
ſtrong; able to bear great toil, and to make a 


vigorous reſiſtance; obſtinate; brutal; bold. 

STU'RGEON, /. a fiſh. 

STURK, /. [Ayre, Sax. ] a young ox or 
beifer. | 

STU'RMINSTER., a town in Dorſetſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays. It is 111 miles 
W. by S. of London. 

To STU T, or STUT TER, v. 2. | Hutten, 
Belg.] to ſpeak with heſitation, difficulty, or 
frequent repetition of the ſame ſyllable or 
letter of a word ; to ſtammer. | 

STV, .. | Hige, Sax. ] a ſmall incloſure in 


STYE, or STITHE, /. is a diſorder of the 
eye-lids, being a ſmall incifted tumour, about 
the bigneſs of a barley-corn. 

STY'GIAN, [the g pron. ſoft] a. belong- 
ing to the river Styx. Infernal; helliſh. 

STYLE, / is a word of various ſignifica- 
tions, originally deduced from guns, a kind 
of bodkin, wherewith the Antients wrote on 
plates of lead, or wax, In dialling, it denotes 
the gnomon er cock of a dial. 
it is a part of the piſtil of plants. In Litera- 
oue's thoughts, agreeably to the rules of Syn- 
tax. In Juriſprudence, it is the particular 
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rs 
of juriſdiction, agreeable to the rules and or, 
ders eſtabliſhed therein. In Muſie jt denotes 
a manner of playing, ſinging, or compoſin 
peculiar to the muſician who plays, fings - 
compoſes. | Ek: 

To STYLE, v. a. to call, term, or name, 

STY'PTIC, a. [ uſually written fiiptic, 
cunrTng;, Gr.] aſtringent; peculiarly ad. 
plied to ſuch medicines as ſtop bleeding. 

STYX, / a poiſonous fountain of Arcadia 
by the Poets feigned to be a river of Hell, by 
which the gods ſwore; and if any one broke 
his oath, or ſwore falſely, he was baniſhed 
from heaven, and deprived of neQar for 100 
years. | SF | 
SUA'BIA, a circle of Germany ; bounded 
on the N,. by the circle of Franconia, and 
that of the Lower Rhine; on the W. by the 
circle of the Lower Rhine and Alſace; on 
the S. by Switzerland ; and on the E, by the 
circle of Bavaria, It comprehends the dut- 
chies of Wirtenburg, or Wirtemberg, the 
margravate of Baden, the principality of Ho. 
hen- Zollern, that of Oettingen, that of Min. 
delheim; the biſhoprics of Augſburg, Con- 
ſtance, and Coire, with ſeveral abbeys and 
tree towns, which ſee in their proper places, 

SUA'SIVE, [ fwdztv] a. from ſuadey, 
Lat. ] having the power to perſuade. 

SUA'SORY, | ee a. having a ten- 
dency to perſuade. 

SUA.VITY, | fwdvity| /. | ſuavits, Fr.] 
ſweetneſs, pleaſantneſs, either to the corporeil 
or mental taſte. | 

SUB, in compdſition, is borrowed from the 
Latin, and implies a ſubordinate or inferior 
degree. | 

SUBA'CTION, J. the act of ſubduing or 
reducing to any ſtate. 

To SUBA'GITATE, v. a. [ ſubagito, Lat.] 
to ſolicit; to have commerce with a woman, 

SUBA'LPINE, a. [/s and Alper, Lat.] 
living or growing near the mountains called 
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86 DO 
trafty 5 dece 
To SUB 
deduce 

To SUBI 
withdraw, C 
SEDU/C 
ton; the ad 
ToSUBL 
power; 10 C 
bring under 
SCBD OU“ 
duces or bri 
SCBFUN 
by ſorcerers 
ing incenſe; 
SUBJA'C 
To SUB] 
under; to 1 
t make liat 
vient. 
SU'BJEC 
trated, livir 
oxious; th. 
zexerciled, 
$U'BJEC 
nder the do 
ny action 
hich any t 
ominative 
erd. 
SUBJE'/C 
ice to a ſup 
SUBJE'C 
ect, but to 
To SUB] 
nnex, 
SUBITA 
To SU'B] 
ming under 
SURTUG 
ra Fate of 


SUBJU'N 


the Alps, UW vined or 
SUBA'LTERN,/. [ /ubalterne, Fr.] an infe- . 71904 
rior ; a ſubordinate. . A non-commiſſioned os relative to 


re it, 
SUBLA'E 
ne after tl 
SUBL A”? 
taking aw 
SUBLAY 
riect diflo' 
To SU'B] 
8 riſe, ſuc; 
SUBLEV 
Wing, or lit 
To SUBI 
at, | in Chi 
guratively 
| SU'BLIN 
al etort, 
SUBLIM 
endenſing a 
eans of ve 
| dodies ra 


a proper 


ficer in the army, as a ſerjeant, a corporal, &, 

SUBALTE'RNATE, à. placed under ano- 
ther; ſucceeding by turns; ſucceſſive; alters 
nate. ” 

SUBAQUA'NEOUS, #. living under the 
water. 

SUBCHA'NTOR, J. an under-chanter: 
an officer who efficiates for a chantor in l 
abſence. 

SUBCONSTELLA/TION, /, in Aſtrono- 
my, a leſſer conſtellation. 
SUBCUTA'NEOUS, 4. lying under the 
(kin, W 
SUB. DEAN, /. a dignified elergyman nett 
to the dean. „„ 

To SUBDE/LEGATE, v. a. to ſubſtitute 
or appoint, 

800 BDETI/TIOUS, r Uu 
dititius, Lat.] foiſted; torged. - FA 
To SUBDIVI'DE,-v.a. [ſub and di 


form or manner of . proceeding in each _ 


ivi in: o ſtill leſſer part 
_ to divide a part in: o itill 90 850. 


„ 


e)'BDOLOVUS, 2. [_ ſirbdolus, Lat.] ſubtle; 


E Os : F 

. deceitful; cunning; ly. 
newt WY 72 $UBDU'CE, o. 4-t0 ſubraRt 3 to 
lings, wr deduce 


ithdraw, or take away. ; 
44 " EDU!CTION, J arithmetical ſubſtrac- 
on: the act of taking away. | 
y W ers SUBDU/ E, v. 4. [ /ubduce, Lat.] to over- 
power; to conquer; to cruth ; to oppreſs; to 
Hell, deine under; to tame. | | 
3 SUBDU'ER, J a conqueror; one that re- 
baniſhes laces or brings under ; a tamer. 
ſor 100 SUBFUMIGA'TION, / a ceremony uſed 
br ſorcerers to drive away evil ſpirits by burn- 


ing incenſe; 
r- SUBJA'CENT, a. lying under. 
V. by the To SUBJE'CT v. a. [ /ubjicio, Lat. ] to put 
ſace; on Mender; to reduce to ſubmitlion ; to enſlave; 
E. by the make liable or obnox ious; to make ſubſer- 
the dut- est. : 
"erg, the SU'BJECT), 4. [ /ubjeFus, Lat.) placed, ſi- 
ty of Ho- ted, living or ſerving under; liable or ob- 
of Min. axious; that on which any action or thought 
irg, Con- zexerciſed. : 
\beys and SUBJECT, / [/aget, Fr.] one who lives 
r places, ner the dominion ot another; that on which 
n ſuadey, action or thought is employed; that in 
hich any thing inheres. In Grammar, the 
ng a ten- ominative caſe is called the ſubject of the 
erd. : 
vine, Fr.] SUBJE/CTION, /. ¶ Jubjectio, Lat.] obedi- 
corporaal ice to a ſuperior 3 dependence; ſlavery. 
SUBJE'CTIVE, a. relating not to the ob- 
ect, but to the ſubject. 
18555 To SUBJOLU'N, 4 4. to add at the end; to 
. nnex, 
bduing or SUBITA'NEOUS, a. ſudden ; haſty. 

To SU'BJUGATE, v. a. | /ubjugo, Lat.] to 
pito, Lat.] ning under the yoke; to ſubdue z- to enſlave. 
woman. SURJUGA”'TION, J che act of ſubduing, 
per, Lat.] ra ftate of ſlavery, f ; 
zins called SUBJU'NCTIVE, @. | /ubjun&ivus, Lat.] 

vÞ1acd or added to ſomething elle. In Gram- 
Jam iaſe- ar, a mood wherein the ſignification of a verb 
ſlioned ofs WFP flat: ve to that of ſome other which goes be- 
oral, &. EM. S 
under ano» SUBLA'PSARY, a, [/ub and lapſus, Lat.] 
ve; altet« ne atter the fall of man. 

SUBLA'TION, / [ /ub/atio, Lat.] the act 
under the ide away. | 

SUBLAXA'TION, / m Anatomy, an im- 
=chantor ? riect diſlocation. 
tor in bis WY Le SU'BLEVATE, v. a. [ faubleve, Lat.] 

o raiſe, ſuccour, or eaſe. 
u Aſtrono- SUBLEVA'TION, J. the act of aſſiſting, 
; zung, or lifting up. \ 
under the . Te SUBLIMA'TE, v. a. {from /u3/imis, 
P at, | in ne to raiſe by the force of fire. 

"next Uratively, to exalt, elevate, heighten. 

of 10 BLIM ATE, any thing raiſed by fire 
ſubſtitute "a tort, Quickfilver raiſed in a retort. 


SUBLIMATTION, . in Chemiſtry, is the 
Pndenſing and collecting in a ſolid form, by 
7 of veſſels aptly conſtructed, the fumes 
dodies raiſed from them by the application 
proper heat, Elevation, exaltatien; the 


l 


To SUBDU'CT, v. a. F fubduco, Lat. ] to | 


{each other; a ſeries regularly deſcending. 


act of heightening or improviſig. * 

SUBLI'ME, a. | fublimis, Lat.] high 'ims 
place, excellence or nature; elevated in thought 
or ſtyle; lofty, haughty, proud. Sy NON. 
Sublime and great, conſidered as they relate to 
language, great ſeems to have more relation 
to. the learning or the nature of the ſubjects 
treated of; and /z/b/ime, to have more relation 
to the ſpirit and manner in which the ſubjeQs 
are treated. : 6 

SUBLI'ME, /. [ /ub/ime, Fr.] a grand or. 
lofty ſtyle, ariſing trom nobleneſs of thought, 
magnificence of words, and the harmonious, 
lively turn of the phraſe. 

o SUBLUME, v. a. | ſublimer, Fr. ] to 
raiſe by a chemical fire; to raiſe on high; to 
exalt, heighten, or improve. Neuterly, to raiſe 
in a chemical veflel by the force of fire. 

SUBLUMITY, /. | /ub/imizas, Lat.] height 
of place, thought, or ſtyle; height of nature; 
excellence. 

SU'BLUNARY, a. [ub and luna, Lat.] un- 
der the moon; terreſtrial; earthly; mundane. 

To SUBME'RGE, v. a. ¶ ſubmerge, Lat. ] to 
put or plunge under water; to Crown. | 

SUBME'RSION, [| /abmerb0x] I. the act of 
plunging or dipping under water; finking ; 
drowning. . 

SUBMI'SS, a. | ſubmifſus, Lat.] humble, or 
conteſſing inleriority ; iubmiſſive ; obſequi- 


ous. 

SUBMI'SSION, | /ubmiſhon] [. [ ſubmiſſic, . 
Lat.] ſurrender ; acknowledgement oi interi- 
ority, guiltineſs, error, or power to command z 
obedience ; obſequiouſneſs. | | 

SUBMI'SSIVE, a. humble; meek; reſpect- 
ful; ſubmiſſive z obſequious. ; 

To SUBMIT, v. a. fubmitto, Lat. Itolet down 
or fink ; to acknowledge, ſubject, reſign or 
yield any thing to the authority, commands, 
direction, or judgment of another. Neuterly, 
to be ſubject to as an inferior; to yield. 

To SUBNE'RVATE, v. a. to cut the fie 
news of the leg; to hamſtring. 

SUBO/RDINATE, a. | /u6 and ordinatus, 
Lat, ] inferior in order, in nature, in dignity 
or power ; deſcending in a regular ſeries of 
gradation. | | 

To SU'BORDINATE, v. a. [| {ub and erdie 
no, Lat.] to range or place under another. a 

SUBORDINA“TION, /. [ ſubordination, 
Fr.] dependance of perſons with reſpect to 


To SUBO'/RN, v. a. | /uborre, Lat.] to pro- 
cure privately, by ſecret fraud, or by filent 
and indirect means; generally applied to pro- 
curing or inftructing falſe evidence. | 

SUBORNA'TION, J. the act of procuring 
or inſtructing a perſon to give talſe evidence, 
or do a bad action. | 

SUBPOE NA, { /ubp#ra] /. ¶ ſub and porna, 
Lat. ] a writ commanding a perſon's appear- 
ance in a court under a penalty; a ſummons. 

To $SUBPOE'NA, | /abptna] v. a. to lume 
mon a perſon to appear before a court, 

SUBREPTI'TIOUS, [| /ubreptiſbious] 4. 
Sec SUAREPTLTIOUWS, 
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AUBRI/GUOUS, = am; 


rneath. fa 
 SUBRI'SION, | /ſubrizhon] ,. the 
filing. 
ToSU'BROGATE, v. a. ¶ bv 
ſubſtitute, or put in the place oi another, 
To SUBSCRIBE, v. 4. [abc ribo, Lat.] 
to give couſent to or atteſt by writing one's 
name. Neuterly, to give conſent; to promote 
an undertak ing. by paying in a certain ſum of 


money. | | 

SUBSCRI'PTION,./{. the act of atteſting 

a writing by ſigning one's ame; the under- 

taking to advance the Government money 

-——_ certaia conditions, or giving money to 
table uſes. 


_*SU/BSEQUENT, a. [ /ub/equens, Lat.] fol- 
Jowing in order af time; future. 
To SUBSE/K VE, v. a. { /ubſerols, Lat.] to 
ſerve ina ſubordinate or inſtrumental manner. 
SUBSE/RVIENCY, . ſubjection to the 
gontroul or command of another; inſtrumen- 


tal fiineſs or uſe. 2 
SURSE/RVIENT, 4. f /ub/erviers, Lat.] 


aſſiſting to the accompliſhment of a purpoſe or 


deſign; ſubordinate. 
To SUBSI'DE, v. x. | ſub/ido, Lat. ] to ſink; 
to tend towards the bottom or downwards. 
SUBSI/DIARY, a. { /ubfidiarius, Lat.] 
helpirg ; aiding; aſſiſting ; brought in aid. 


U'BSIDY, /. | /rubfedinm, Lat.] an aid gi- 


ven in money towards carrying on the public 
affairs ea nation. 

To SUBSI'ST, v. n. | /ubſto, Lat.] to conti- 
nue or retain the preſent ſtate, nature, or pro- 
perties; to have means of living or mainte- 
nance; to inhere, to have exiftence. Sv NON. 
We ſay of qualities, forms, actions, motions, 
and of all their different relations, that they 
are ; we ſay of matter, ſpirit, bodies, and all 
real being, that they ex; we ſay of ates, 
works, affairs, laws, and all eſtabliſhments, 
which are neither deſtroyed or changed, that 
they /5/þ;/t. : | 
SUBSI'STENCE, /. | /xbSpence, Fr.] real 
being; competency, or ſufficiency to ſupportlife. 

SU'BSTANCE, {{ /ubftantia, Lat.] being; 
ſomething which has exiftence, and ſupports 
accidents, The eſſential part. Something 
real, oppoſed to imaginary. Body; bodily 
mature. Wealth; means of life. 
SUBSTA'NTIAL, [ /ubfianfbial} a. [/ub- 
 Pantialir, Lat.] real; true, ſolid; bulky ; cor- 
poreal, material; ſtout ; ſtrong ; moderately 
wealthy ; reſponſible. 

SU'BSTANTIVE, / [ /ubftantivum, Lat.] 
a noun or word applied to ſignify any thing 
that is the obje of our ſenſes or imagination, 
ſtripped of its qualities, and making ſenſe 
when joined with a verb or adjective. 

SUBSTA'NTIVE, a. ſolid ; betokening 
exiſtence, . N | 
To SU'BSTITUTE, v. a. | fubftituo, Lat.] 

t inſtead, or in the place of, another. 

U'BSTITUTE, / [ ſub/fitut, Fr.] one 
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water y | : 
act of | rithmetic, 
Lat. I to | 


niſies, in compoſition, under. 
SUBTE/RFLUOUS, a. running or flowing 


in Arithmetic, the leſs number, 


overthrow, overturn, deſtroy, 
down; to corrupt or confou 


placed and acting by delegated power inſtead 


To SUBSTRA'CT, or SUR TRA Cr 
to take awa 

che rule ot finding the differs, 

between two numbers by taking away the le 

from the greater, and ſetting down what 


SUBSTRU'CTION, Y the lower wr, 
the ioundation of a houſe ; underbuilding, 


Mains. 


SUBSULTIVE, or SUBSU'LTORY, «, 
[ ſub/ultus, Lat.] leaping ; bounding ; moving 
| by (tarts. 


+ To SUBTE!ND, v. e. [ſubtends, Lat 
extend under, . 
SU'BTER, borrowed from the 


under. 


| SU'BTERFUGE, /. ſabrenfugium, Lat. lt 
which a perſon ei. 

deavours to extricate Bimtelf from a difficulty, 
SUBTERRA'NEAN, or SUBTERR4' 
NEOUS, a.{ /ub and terra, Lat.] under groun 


ſhift, evaſion, er trick, 


under the ſur face of the earth. 


SU/BTILE, 4. {ſometimes written /u&l; 
and pronounced /atl, /ubriliz, Lat.] dun; nic, 
piercing, acute; cunning 
ſubdolous ; deceitful ; refined, or fo acute u 


delicate, fine; 


hardly to be comprehended. When it 


ſignifiq 
cunning or crafty, it is generally ſpelt 22 
SU'BTILELY, ad. finely, not grolsly; 


craftily, cunaingly. 


SU'BTILTY, / [notilté, Fr.] thinnely 
fineneſs ; the quality ot being much rarefied, of 
conſiſting of very {mall and penetrating purts 
cles; nicety; refinement, too much acuts- 
neſs ; cunning, artifice, ſlyneſs. ; 

[ febtiliſation, r.] 
the act of rareſying, or making any thing { 


SUBTILIZA'TION, /. 


volatile as to riſe in ſteam or vapours ; reline- 
ment, ſuperfiuous acuteneſs. . 

To SUBTILIZ E, v. 4. { fubriliſer, Fr. Iv 
rarefy, or make thin; to refine, or ſpin ius 
uſeleſs niceties. Neuterly, to talk or treat 
with too much refinement. 

SU'BTLE, [/] /. {See SusT11s] fl; 
artful or cunning. 

SU'BTLY, | furl] ad. cunningly ; arti 
z flyly; nicely, delicately. : 

SU'BTLETY, / cunning; craftines} 
To SUBTRA'CT, v. a. ſee SUBTRACT: 
SUBTRA/CTION, / in Arithmetic ! 


W 


quickneſs of wit. 


rule by which a leſs ſum is taken from agree 
er, to find the remainder. 


abendum, Lit) 
be taken out of the greater, - 
SUBVENTA'NEOUS, 4. addle; 2 
To SUBVE RS E, v. 4. { ſubveſm, 
to averturn, demoliſh, deſtroy, ſubvert. 


SUBVERSION, Cee, ede 


„en, Fr.] the act of overthrowing; 
ruin; demolition; overthrow, 


1 Lat.] 0 
To SUBVE RT, v. 4. 23 uphie 


SU'BURB, /.{ /uburbinm Lat. Ja cle 


3 
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a part from the whole, In al 


Latin, liz. 


of buildin 
contines 3 
SUBUE 
the neigh 
a city. 
SUBU"! 
that lives 
SUBU!/. 
urbs. 
SUCCI 


ſupplying 1 
SUCC] 


. 
| 


b put to ſ 
SUCCI 
ceeding ; 
To SU( 
foliow afte 
place of os 
fall out or 
To obtain 
lively, to ſ 
thing term 
SU!'CC 
event, wh 
terminatio 
unhappily 
SUCCI 
lucky. 
SUCCE 
ly ; proſpi 
SUCCI]I 
ing for tun 
ſeries of e 
concluſion 
SUCCE 
Lat.] a ſet 
thing folle 
SUCCE 
in order ii 
thing; co 
SU CC 
is ſometin 
thus, ſucce 
mother in 
SUCC] 
primary 
the cloath 
the legs. 
tomprehe 
SUCCI 
SUCC] 
henſivene! 
To SU 
help, reli 
diſtreſs, 
SU'CC 
Aﬀorded i 
who aids 
SU'CC 
adounding 
To SU 
fall down 
SUCC 
trot of a 
fore, al 
SUCC 
Lat.] un 
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Aer. of bulldings without the walls of a oity ; the ſhake given by a carriage. In Medicine, a 
gy confines 3 the outpart 3 the environs. | ſhaking of the nerves procured by ſtrong ftie 
differ SUBURBA'NITY, /. [ fuburbanitas, Lat, ] | mulating and Rernutatory medicines. | 
ay ee neighbourhood of them that dwell without| SUCH, pron. [ /wile, San.] when anſwered 
* r | 2 . {by as, like, or of the ſame kind. When uſed 
SUBU'RBI AN, 7. [ ſuburbanus, Lat.] one without as, of the ſame nature with that 
ter mt of that lives in the ſuburbs, - | which is mentioned in the ſentence before. 
ilding SUBU/RBIAN, @. belonging to the ſub- Particular or certain. 
* To SUCK, v. a. [ ſucan, Sax. ] to draw by 
al, SUCCEDA'NEOUS, a. 5 rarefying the air; to draw in by the mouth 3 
$5 my ſupplying the place of ſomething elie, to draw milk from the breaſt by the mouth 3 
do, Lat.]t SUCCEDA/NEUM, J. [Lat. Þ that which|to draw with the milk ; to empty; to drain. 
bunt to ſerve in place of ſomething elle, Neuterly, to draw by rarefying the air ; to 
. SUCCE'DENT, a. [ fuccedens, Lat.] ſue- draw the breaſt 3 to draw, to imbibe. 
(ding; following after. | SUCK, / the act of ſucking ; milk given 
3 To SUCCEE'D, v. a. ¶ ſuccedo, Lat.] to| by females from the breaſt. | | 
Ann pllow after or in order. To come into the SU/CKER, T any thing that draws by rare- 
"Ii Lat, place of one who is dead, or has quitted. To fying the air; the embolus or piſton of a pump; 
i * fall out or terminate according ® one's wiſh, a young twig ſhooting ſrom the ſtock, ſo called 
lain To obtain one's wiſh, To go under cover. Ac- from the ſuppoſition of its depriving the trunk 
N lively, to follow after; to proſper, or make a. of its f oiſture ; a pipe through which any 
4 "WT thing terminate according to a perſon's with. | thing is ſucked, 
er ground; SU!CCESS,/. L ſucceſſus, Lat.] a proſperous] To SU'CKLE, LG] v. a. to bring up a 
ER ſub event, when uſed without an epithet. The {child by milk ſucked from the breaſt. | 
3 VO termination of an affair whether happily or | SU/CTION, [| /aukſoon ] /. [ ſuccion, Fr. ] the 
in; nice urhappily. act of ſucking. 1 
0 cunmimg, SUCCE'SSFUL, 4. fortunate 2 proſperous ;. SU'DATORY, 2 Lat.] a hot» 
0 oy u kcky. houſe or ſweating bath. nk | 
abs = SUCCE'SSFULLY, ad. fortunately ; lucki-- SU/DBURY, a town of Suffolk, with a 
elt /: „y proſperoully. market on Saturdays. It ſends two men. bers 
ot grolsly; SUCCE'/SSFULNESS, J. the quality of be- | to parliament, is governed by a mayor, ſeven 
hinnef ing fortunate or proſperous in an undertaking ; |aldermen, and twenty-four common.council ; 
J chinne WW beries of good fortune ; deſired event; happy and has a large manufactory of crapes and 
| rarefied, u concluſion, : ſeys. It is 6 miles 8. E. of London. 
ating parti SUCCE'SSION, LAH] I. [| fucceſſio, | SU!DDEN, a. [ /eden, Sax. | happening withe 
uch acute-B Lat.] a ſeries or order in which one perſon or.| out any expectation or notice given before-hand. 
3 thing follows another; conſecution. On or of a ſudden, is ſooner than we expected, 
ation Fr} SUCCE'SSIVE, a. | ſucceſſif Fr.] following | or without any notice beforehand. 
ay thing o is order immediately after another perſon or SU'DDENLY, ad. haſtily ; quickly. 
urs; refine thing ; conſecutive. © h SU'DDENNESS, /, quickneſs ; haſtineſs. 
4 - SU'CCESSOR, /. [ſucceffor, Lat. the word] SUDORIL FIC, Lane Fr. ] provok- 
iſer, Fr. In b ſometimes accented on the ſecond ſyllable, ing or cauſing ſweat. 
or {pin inn g this, ſucce or] one that immediately follows | SUDORI'FICS, / | ſudorifica, Lat.] medi- 
Ix or treat mother in any poſſeſſion or poſt. cines that cauſe ſweating, DiArnoR - 
f SVCCINCT. a. Luccinctus, Lat.] in its T1085 and HyproTiCS. 
111] dj primary ſenſe, tucked or girded up; having] SU DS, /. [it has no fingular; from ſes- 
= the cloaths drawn and faſtened up to diſengage | dar, Sax. | water in which ſoap is difſolved. 
ly ; the legs. Figuratively, ſhort, conciſe, brief, To be In the ſuds, is to be involved in ſome dif- 
: comprehenſive. ficulty. | 2 
craftines} SUCCI'NCTLY, ad. briefly ; conciſely. To SUE, v. a. [ ſuiver, Fr.] to proſecute by 
SUCCI'NCTNESS, /. briefneſs ; compre- law; to gain by legal procedure, Neuterly, 
BSTRACT henſiveneſs; conciſenels. . to beg, entreat, or petition with humility and 
ithmetic, 2 To SU'CCOUR, v. a. [ ſuccurro, Lat.] to earneſtnefs. 
rom a grete help, relieve, or aſſiſt in danger, difficulty, or | SU ET, V. [ ſuet, old Fr.] hard fat, particu- 
141 itreſs, : | larly that about the kidnies. 
dum, * SU CCOUR, / [ /ecours, Fr. ] aid or relief To SU'FFER, v. a. [ /ffero, Lat.] to bear 
which i Aforded in difficulty er diſtreſs; the perſon or undergo with a ſenſe of pain; to endure or 
* who aids or relieves another in diſtreſs. —|ſupport without reſiſtance or ſinking under ; 
le; 14 Su CCULENT\,a. [ ſucculentus, Lat. Imoiſt; to allow or permit without refuſal or reſiſt- 
eras, tdounding in juice; Juicy. : ance ; to paſs through, or be affected by. 
ubvert. The SUCCU!MB, v. a. [ ſuccumbo, Lat. ] to | Neuterly, to undergo pain, puniſhment, injury: 
p a e fink, or fall under; to yield. or inconvenience. 
UCCUSSA'TION, / [ fuccufſatio, ng by SU'FFERABLE, a. ſuch as may be en- 
3 a horſe, &c. made by lifting one foot dured or permitted; tolerable. 
ore, and the.croſs foot behind.  SU'FFERANCE, / [ ſoufrance, Fr.] pain, 
1440 SSION, [ Jukkuſhin ] /. | ſuccuſſio, | inconvegience, miſery ; patience or modera- 
at. } buE act of baking or jolting ; a jolt or tion; permiſſion, allowagce- ; | 
| 2N SUFFER» 
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Gippe, the Deben, the Ore, and the Blyth. 


S UVG 
SU'FFERING, /. pain endured, . _. . 
To SUFFICE, v. n. [ /ufficio, Lat.] to be 
enough; or equal to the end or purpoſe. Ac- 
tively, toafford, to ſupply enough ; to ſatisfy. 
- SUFFI'CIENCY, Eff hiency) [. [from 
fufficio, Lat.] the ſtate of being equal or ade- 
quate to the end propoſed; a qualification 
fupply equal to want; competence. 
SUFFI/CIENT, af ſbient] a. enough; 


able; capable. 
5S0UFFITCIENTLVYV, [af ſbientiy] ad. 
fully ; ſatis factorily. | | 
To SUFFLA'TE, v. a. [ /ufflatum, Lat.] to 
uff or blow up. | | 2 
SUFFLA'TION, J the act of blowing up 
with wind; ſwelling. 8 9 | 
To SU'/FFOCATE, v. a. Lifeco, Lat.] to 
choak by excluſion or interception of air. 
SUFFOCATION, /. a ftoppage of the 
breath; ſmotherihg ; choaking for want of air. 
 SU'FFOLK, an Engliſh county, 50 miles 
in length, and 25 in breadth ;- bounded on the 
W. by Cambridgeſhire ; on the N. by Nor- 
folk; on the S. by Eſſex; and on the E. by 
the German Ocean. It contains 375 pakiſhes, 
28 market-towns, and ſends 16 members to 
parliament, The air is generally wholeſome, 
but the ſoil is various; on the ſea-coaſt it is 
ſandy, and there are ſeveral ſmall hills, which 
yield hemp, peaſe, and rye. The inland parts 
are clayey, and more full of trees. The bor- 


- 
— 


ders towards Eſſex are fit for paſtures, and the 


N. W. produces corn of all ſorts. There are 
manufactories of ſeveral kinds, particularly all 
ſorts of broad cloth, ſtuffs, and coarſe linen. 
The principal rivers are, the Little Ouſe, the 
Waveney, the Stour, the Breton, the Orwel, or 


Ipſwich and St. Edmondſbury are the principal 
toẽwns. 
SU'FFRAGAN, /. | /ufraganeus, Lat,] a 
biſhop eonſidered as ſubject to an archbiſhop. 
_ SU/FFRAGE, /, | /rfragium, Lat. a vote, 
or voice given to. determine a controverſy, or 
matter in diſpute. - 

To SUFFU'MIGATE, v. a. [ /uffamigo, 
Lat. ] to ſmoke underneath. | 

SUFFUMIGA*TION, / a ſmoking or 
fuming underneath ; operation of fumes or 
ſmoke raifed by heat. 
veying into the body the ſmoke of a decaction 

Of roots, herbs, flowers, &c. for diſeaſes of 
the bowels, fundament, or womb. 

To SUFFU'SE, | fuffize] v. a. | ſuffuſus, 
Lat. ] to ſpread over with ſome fluid or expan- 
five body, ſuch as a vapour or tincture. 

SUFFD'SION, [| /uf/#zhon} /. the act of 
pouring or ſpreading upen; a ſpreading of 
humours in the body; a diſeaſe in the eye 
called a web. c 

SUGAR, ¶pron. gar] /. | ſucre, Fr. I the 
native ſalt of the ſugar- cane, made by expreſ- 
ſion and evaporation. Any thing proverbially 
ſweet. A chemical dry cryſtallization, 


To SU'GAR, [gar] V. a, to ſweeten, or 
impregnate with ſugar. 


. 


In Phyfic, the con- 


l 
Lat.] to hint, infinuate, or intimate; to tel 
privately. SI | 
 SUGGE'STION, | ſug-jeftion] /. fup- 
geſtion, Fr.] a ſecret hint, information, ininu- 
ation, intimation, notification, 

_ SUGILLA'TION, [_ /ayilla/bor] ſ. in Me. 
dicine, is an extravaſation of blood in the coats 
of the eye, which at firſt appears of a redgiſt 
colour, and afterwards livid and black” 
SUICIDE, /. {| fuicidium, Lat.] the crime 
of deftroying one's ſelf ; felf. murder; ons 
who deſtroys himſelf ; a ſelf-murderer ; a felo 
SW: 7 | 
SUIT, [./. [ faite, Fr.] a ſet or number 
oͤf things correſponding to each other; cloaths 
conſiſting of coat, waiſtcoat and breeches; a re. 
gular order or ſeries; conſecution. Out of ſuits, 
is, having no correſpondence, A retinde, ot 
number of attendants ; from ſuite, Fr. Ape- 
tition; a courtſhip. In Law, the inſtance of a 
cauſe, or action, whether real or perſonal; or 
the cauſe itſelf deduced in judgment, Suit of 
court, or ſuit-ſervice, which is an attendance 
the tenant owes to his lord's court; ſuit-cove- 
nant, agreement by a perſon to do ſervice in the 
court of the lord; ſuit-cuſtom, which is 
where one and his anceſtors or predeceſſon 
have owed ſuit out of mind. 

To SUIT, [ut] v. a. to fit or adapt to 
ſomething elſe; to dreſs or clothe, Neuterly, 
to agree, to accord, uſed with 79 or with, 
SU'ITABLE, f sarab1] a. agreeing; match- 
ing; fitting; becoming. 

SU'ITER, or SU'TOR, [ser or dtar 
one that makes a petition, or courts another; a 
ſuppliant; a wooer. 

SU'LCATED, a. [ /ulcatus, Lat. ]furrove!. 

SU'LLEN, a. the etymology uncertan 
gloomily angry; ſullenly diſcontented; ma 
lignant; miſchievous; heavy; dull; ſorros. 
ful; gloomy; dark; diſmal; cloudy ; ob. 
nate; perverſe; intractable. 

SU'LLENLY, ad. diſcontentedly; n. 
roſely; gloomily ; intractably; miſchievouſj] 
malignantly. ä ' 

SU'LLENNESS, / gloomineſs; moroſt- 
neſs ; ſtubborneſs; intractibility; malignity 

To SU/LLY, v. a. | fouiller,Fr.]tofoil c 
| ſpoil the colour with any thing dirty. 

SU'LPHUR, | fii/ferr ] /. rar. in Nat. 
ral Hiſtory, is a genus of folſils, defined t 
be dry, ſolid, but friable foſfile bodies; 
melting with a ſmall heat, when fired in * 
open air; burning almoſt wholly away wi: 


with an electric power, and not diſſoluble in 
acids. ; 0 

SULPHU'REOUS/* or pn 
[ ſulfurons] a. | ſulphurens, Lat.] contains 
brimſtone ; having the qualities of brimſtont) 
made of. brimſtone. * 

SULTAN, / [Arab.] the Turkiſh e 
eror. 8 : 
: SULTA!NA, or -SU'LTANESS, / ®* 
queen of an eaſtern emperor. 


SU'LTANIN, / a Turkiſh gold coin worth 


To SUGGE'ST, CV gas] v. a. [ ſuggeſtum, | 


about eight ſhillings Engliſh. SU'LTRI- 


blue flame, and noxious vapour; and endued 
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SUN 
&)'LTRINESS, / exceſſive heat. 
SU'LTRY, a. hot and cloſe ; hot without 
any current.of wind ; hot and cloudy; ſuffo- 
cating with heat; ſweltry. Don | 
SUM, / Lumma, Lat.] the whole of any 
thing; a quantity of money ; an abridgment, 
compendium, ſummary, or abſtract of the 
whole ; the amount or reſult of any reaſoning 
ir calculation 3 the height, completion. ; 
To SUM, v. a. [ ſommer, Fr.) to compute or. 
collect particulars into a total, uſed with Pp; 
to compriſe or collect in a narrow compals: In 
Falconry, to have feathers full grown. 
SUMACH, F/. .is a rank ſmelling ſhrub, 


that bears a black bert, uſed by Curriers in|. 
rious; more 


dreſſing of leather. 
SU MLEss, a. not to be computed. 
SUMMARILY, ad. briefly ; conciſely. 
SUMMARY, a. [ fammaire, Fr.] ſhort, 
brief, conciſe, or compendious. ' | ; 
SUMMARY, / an abridgment which con- 


tins the ſubſtance” of the whole in a ſmall da 


compaſs. ; 

SUMMER, /. | ſumet, Sax. ] the ſeaſon 
when the ſun arrives at the extremity of the 
tropic of Cancer, and its heat is moſt predo- 
minant. One of the four ſeaſons of the year, 
commencing when the Sun enters Cancer, and 
ending when he quits Virgo, The principal 
beams of a floor; from trabs ſummaria, Lat. 

To SUMMER, v. z. to paſs the ſummer. 

SUMMIT, /. Lſummitas, Lat.] the top or 
utmoſt height; the apex. 

To SU'MMON, v. a. [ ſummoneo, Lat.] to 
call, admoniſh, or cite with authority to ap- 
pear. Figuratively, to excite, raiſe, call, or 
Touſe, uſed with 25. 1 

SU'MMONER, J. a perſon who eites or 
till to appear before a court, or at a particular 
pace, 
SU'MMONS, /. a call, admonition, or cita- 
ton from authority to appear. 

SU'MMUM BONUM. /. [Lat.] the 
chiefeſt good: that enjoyment which a perſon 
nolt defires as the greateſt felicity. 
SUMPTER, /. [| /ommier, Fr.] a horſe 
Hat carries cloaths or furniture. 


SU'MPTION, [ /z9n/h#] /. I from ſumptus, 
| 


Lat.] the act of taking, 
SU'MPTUARY, a. [ ſumptuarius, Lat.] 
relating to expence, eſpecially that of dreſs. 
dunn, laws, are laws made to reſtrain ex- 
&(s in diet, apparel, or furniture. - 
SU'MPTUOUS, #2. [ ſumptusſus, Lat.] 
oltly ; expenſive ; ſplendid. 
SUMPTUOUSLY, ad. ſplendidly ; mag- 
nhcently ; expenſively. : | 
SU'MPTUOUSNESS, J. ſplendidneſs; coſt- 
lneſs; maynificence ; expenſiveneſs. 
SUN, J. ¶ fun, Sax. ] the luminary in the 
enter of our ſyſtem, and the fountain of light 
a0 heat 3 any thing eminently glorious and 
yendid, According to Dr. Halley's calcula- 
* the ſun's diftance from the earth. is 
2,136,014 Britiſh miles. 
in this world. 


SU'N-BURNT, a, tanned by the ſun. 


=_ 


Under the ſun, is, | 


| S EB » 
- ,SU!NCLAD, part. a. clothed in radiance ;. 
bright ; ſhining. 0 WES 
SU'NDAY, /. the firſt day of the week, de- 
dicated by the Heathens to the ſun, and by 
Chriſtians uſed as their ſabbath, becauſe our 
bleſſed Saviour roſe on that dax. 
* To SU:NDER, v. a. [ /yndrian,Sax. Ito part, 
ſeparate, or divide. In ſunder, is, in two. d 
SU'NDERLAND, a ſea- port town of Dur- 
h-41, with a market on Fridays. It is ſeated - 
on the ſea-ſhore, at the mouth of the river 
Wyer, and is remarkable for its great trade 
in ſea-coal. It is 270 miles N. by W. of 
London. 3 | : ' : 
SU'NDRY, a. [ ſunder, Sax. ] ſeveral ; va- 
than one. 8 
' SUNG, the preter. and part. pal, of St NO. 
SUNG, preter. and part. paſſ. of 81 Nk. 
SUNRISE, or SU'NRISING, /. the morn 
ing; the firſt appearance of the ſun. | 
SUNSET, J. the evening; the cloſe of the 


To SUP, v. a. [| ſupan, Sax. ] to ſip; to 
drink by mouthfuls ; to drink by a little at a 
time ;. to take with a ſpoon; to treat with a 
| ſupper. Neuterly, to eat the evening meal or 
(upper ; from ſouper, Fr. N 

SUP, /. [from the verb] a ſmall draught; 
a mouthful of liquor. / 

SU'PER, in Compoſition, is derived from 
the Latin, and ſignifies more than another; 
more than enough ; and on or flowing over the 


top. 

"SU'PERABLE, [ ſuperab!] a. | ſuperabilis, 
Lat. J that which may be overcome or ſurpaſ- 
ſed ; conquerable. 

To SUPERA'BOUND, v. a. { ſuperabundeo, 
Lat.] to be ſuperfluous ; to be oyermuch ; to + 
be exuberant. t 

SUPERABU'/NDANCE, /. | ſuperabundane 
tia, Lat.] exceſs; ſuperfluity; great plenty. 

SUPERABU'NDANT), @. more than e- 
nough ; exceſſive. ; 

To SUPERA'DD, v. 1. [ ſuperaddo, Lat.] 
to add over and above; to join to any thing, 
ſo as to make it more, | 

To SUPERA'NNUATE, v. 4, to impair 
or diſqualify by age or length of time. . 

SUPERA'NNUATED, «a. worn out with 
age; grown out of date. | 3 

SUPE'RB, a. [ J uperbus, Lat.] grand; pom- 
pous; lofty; proud ; auguſt; magnificent; 
ſtately. : | | 

SUPERCA'RGO, /. an officer in a ſhip 
who has the management of its traffic. 

SUPERCTHLIOUS, a. from ſupereilium, 
Lat.] haughty ; dictatorial; deſpotic ; over- 
bearing; diſdainful; contemptuous; dogma- 
tical ; arbitrary; arrogant. 

SUPERE'MINENCE, or SUPERE'MI. 
NENCY, /. [ ſupereminentia,' Lat. ] the qua- 
lity of exceeding in eminence above others 
though eminent; uncommon degree of emi- 
nence or excellence. ns 

SUPERE'MINENT,a.[ ſupereminens, Lat.] 
greatly excelling; eminent in a high degree. 
To SUPERE'ROGATE,'v. . | ſuper and 

. age 


— ͤ —œ—ꝛ—ẽ— — — 


* 


4 Lal.] to do more than a perfon is by dau- 
tx 80 


_, SUPE'RFLUOUS, e. [ ſuper and fluo, Lat.] 


, Lat. ] beyond or above the powers of nature. 


& 4 * 1 4 4 
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FEREROGA/TION,/; the performance 
of more than one is obliged to do by duty. _ 
" SU'PERFICE, /. { /upetficks, Lat.] the 
outſide, ſurface, EN 3 
© SUPERFICIAL, Caperfiſbial] a. [ Juperf- 
ciel, Fr.] lying on, or not reaching below the 
ſurface; ſhallow; contrived to cover ſomething 
Elſe ; not profound; ſmattering ; not deey:y 
learned; trivial. | | | 
. SUPERFI'CIALLY, [ /uperfifhially] ad. 
flightly ; imperſectly. 
_ SUPERFI'CIALNESS, /upef]bialng:/ 
imperfetneſs, lightneſs; fballowneſs ; flight 
e 
SU PERFHICIES, [ Jiper : [Lat. 
e outfide, ſurface, ſuperfice. 
SU/PERFINE, .a..ethihently or extraordi- 


garily fine. 7 | 

SUPERFLU'ITY./.[ ſuperfuits,Fr. ] more 
Gon gong z plenty beyond ule or neceſlity ; 
excels. a 


evermuck ; more than enough; needleſs ; un- 
geceſſary ;z exuberant ; ſupervacaneous. 
SUPE/RFLUOUSLY, ad. unneceflarily ; 
eedleſsly ; in an extravagant manner. 
10 SUPERINDU'CE, v. a. | ſuperinduco, 
at.] to bring in as an addition to ſomething 
elſe ; to bring in as not originally belonging 
to that on which it was brought; to lay upon; 
to cover ; to draw over. 

To SUPERINTE'ND, v. 4. to overſce, 
overlook ; to ſuperviſe or take care of others 
that are inferior; to have the chief manage- 
ment, or direction of any thing. | 

 SUPERINTE'NDENCE, or SUPERIN. 

TENDENCY, / the act of taking care of the 
intereſts and concerns of others. | 

_SUPERINTE'NDENT, or SUPERIN- 
TE'NDANT, /, L /uper and intendens, Lat.] 
ene who rules, governs, or manages. | 

SUPERIOR, 2 [ ſuperior, Lat.] higher; a- 
above another in excellence, dignity, or any 
ether quality. Free from emotion or concern ; 
unconquered. Upper, applied to ſituation. 

. SUPERIO/RITY, /. C ſuptriorite, Fr.] pre- 


Eminence ; the quality of being greater or 


higher than another in any reſpet, 
SUPE'RLATIVE, a. [_/uperlativus, Lat.] 
implying or expreſſing the higheſt degree. -In 
Engliſh Grammar, the ſuperlative degree of ad- 
jectives that conſiſt of many ſyllables is made 
prefixing maſt before them; but in thaſe 
which conſiſt of fewer ſyllables, it is formed by 

changing the ending, or adding e/ to it, 


ly; moſt eminently ; in the higheſt degree, 
either good or bad. 
 SUPE'RLATIVENESS, /. the quality of 
being moſt eminent or excellent, or in the 
higheſt degree, 
SUPE'RNAL, 4. [ ſupernus, Lat.] placed 
above; relating to heavenly things; celeſtia}. 
SUPERNATURAL, a. { /uper and natura- 


— 


Fr. ] above a ſettled, neceſſary, uſual, or a 


| {drowſy ; idle, 
SUPE/RLATIVELY, ad. moſt excellent- 


R 
yy SUP 
SUPERNATURA'LITY, / the qua ity 
being above the courſe of 3 2 

SIUPERNU'MERARY, A. L /upermmiraire 
round _— , : 

To SUP CRI'BE v. 4 ; 
Lat.] to write upon the top or 4 

 SUPERSCRI'PTION, 7. [ ſuperſeriggie 
Lat. ] the act of writiug on the top or 22h 77 
any thing written on the top or outſide, : 
To SUPERSE/DE, v. a. [ ſuperſede, Lat.) 
to make void, or ſet aſide, by ſuperior force or 
uno \ 

SUPERSE'DEAS, Jn Law, a writ to ſlay 
— doing of that which otherwiſe might be 


one. 

SUPERSTI'TION, per /. I [uper. 
Hitio, Lat. ] the Ab > Cel fs 
uncommended rites and praGires in religion; 
religion without morality or practice of ſccial 
virtue ; falle religion, or reverence of object 
that are not fit for worſhip; too great nicety, 
fears, or ſcrupulouſneſs ; extravagant devotion, 
or ee 5 008. or conducted. 

SUPERSTI'TIOUS, [ /uperfti/oious la. ſ ſu 
Perſtitioſus, Lat.] addicted to 1 10 
idle fancies, ſcruples and ceremonies in things 
that are indifferent or unneceſlary ; ſcrupu- 
lous, or too exact, $0 

SUPERSTI'TIOUSTLY, [ /uperfifbinuſy] 
ad. bigotedly ; ſcrupulouſly ; in a tuperttitiou 
manner, | 

To SUPExSTRU!/CT, v. 4. [ /uperftruda, 
Lat.] to build upon any thing, _. 

SUPERSTRU'C'TURE, /. that which i 
raiſed or built upon ſomething elſe. 

SUPERVACA'NEOUS,a a. /upervacaneu, 
Lat. ] ſuperfluous ; unneceflary ; needleſs; ſerv. 
ing to no purpoſe, | 

To SUPERVE'NE, v. #. [ ſuperveris Lat] 
to come in as a foreign addition, uſed with ts, 

SUPERVE'NIENT, a. added; additional, 

SUPERVE'NTION, /. the act of ſupei. 
vening. 

To SUPERVT'SE, [ /upervize]v. a. ¶ ſup 
and viſus, Lat.] to overlook ; to overſee; u 
ſuperintend. 

SUPERVI'SOR, [ fupervizor) J. an ori. 
ſeer ; an inſpector 3 a ſurveyor; a ſuperite 
tendant; one that has the care of others ut 
der him. 

To SUPERVI'VE, v. . [ ſuper and vivh 
Lat.] to live longer; to outlive ; te overlive. 

' SUPI'NE, @. | /upinus, Lat.] lying with the 
face upward, 
leſs; inattentive ;  indolent 3 thoughtleis ; 


SU/PINE,. /. [ /upimum, Lat.] a part of 1 
conjugation a 10 b, of the like ſenſe or ei. 
ſect with the -infinitive mocd, without either 
number or perſon. In Latin, they end in 
and u; that in zp ſignifies action, and that i 
« implies paſſionlÞas amatum, Lat, to lobe 
amatu, Lat, to be loved. 1 
SUPI'NENESS, /. poſture with the 


upward ; negligence ; careleflneſs ; ipatten- 
tion ; floth ; drowlinels ; indolence, , 


| 


Figuratively, negligent ; cue. 
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. 
To SUPPE'DITATE, v. 4. to find, fu 
ply, or furniſh. | 
SU'PPER,/. [ ſouper, Fr. ] the laſt meal at 
nicht, or in the evening. | 
To SU'PPLANT, v. 4. [ fupplanter, Fr.] 
to trip up the heels; to difplace or turn out by 


ſtratagem; to overpower, ſorce away, or diſplace. 


SU!PPLE, [ /zþ4] a. Lſeuple. Fr.] eaſy to 
de dent; pliant; flexible; bending without 
breaking; yielding, oppoſed to obſtinate. 
Flattering or fawning. 

To SU PPLE, [i] v. a. to make pliant, 
ſoſt, flexible, compliant. Neuterly, to grow 
ſoſt or pliant. 4, 

SU!PPLEMENT, y. [ ſupplementum, Lat.] 
an addition or appendage made to any thing to 
ſupply 11s defects or omiſſions. . *% 

SU'PPLENESS, { /xp/neſ+] . pliantn 
flexibility ; eafily yielding; flattery 3 readi- 
xeis in compliance; facility. ny A 

SU'PPLETORY, a. that which ſerves to 
ſupply ſome imperfeion or deficiency. 

SU'PPLIANT, @. [ ſuppliant, Fr.] ſuppli- 
cating, beſeeching, requeſting in an humble 
manner, 

SU/PPLICANT, / one that entreats with 
great ſubmiſſion ; a humble petitioner. 


To SU'PPLICATE, v. 2. [ /upplica, Lat.] | 


to petition, or intreat in a very humble and 
ſubmiſſive manner ; to implore. 

SUPPLICA'TION, J. | ſupplication, Fr.] 
a petition delivered in an humble manner ; 
entreaty, That part of divine worſhip where- 
in we humbly atk for ſomething. 

SUPPLI'ER, . one that provides or fur- 
niſhes. 

To SUPPLY", v. a. [ ſuppleo, Lat.] to fill 
up any deticience; to give or afford ſomething 
wanted; to relieve any want; to fill any va- 
cancy, or ſerve inſtead of; to give or furniſh ; 
toaccommodate. 

SUPPLY”, /. plural ſupplies] reliefof want; 
cure of deficiencies; aid. To grant the ſup- 
lis, is to provide the neceſſary money for the 
ſupport of government. In W ar, furniſhing an 
army with recruits of men, proviſions, &c. 

To SUPPORT, v. a. | ſupporter, Fr.] to 
ſuſtain, bear, or prop up ; to bear any thing 
painful without being overcome, to endure 
lo prevent from fainting or ſwooning. 

SUPPORT, / the act or power of ſuſ- 
taining or keeping from falling ; a prop, or 
ſuſtaining power. The neceſſaries of life; 
maintenance; ſupply. Sy NON. The buttreſs 
fortifies ; it is fixed cloſe to reſiſt the impul- 
hon of other bodies. The ſupport bears, by 
being placed beneath a thing, to prevent its 
falling under a weight. The prop aſſiſts, and 
its general uſe is, to ſtrengthen- A wall is 
frequently made ſtronger by buttreſſes ; an areh 
Is ſupported by columns; a houte, when in 
danger of falling, is kept up by props. 

SUPPO'/RTABLE, a tolerable; that which 
May be endured or ſuffered, 5 


SUP 
ports, or aſſiſts another ; maintainer, comfors 
ter, defender, ſuſtainer. In Architecture, à 
poſt or pillar that ſupports part-of a byilding. 
n Heraldry, a heaſt, bird, &c. drawn ſtand - 
ing on each fide of the eſcutcheon, and ſeems 
to ſupport it. 

SUPPO'SABLE, [ /uppizabl] a. capable of 
being laid down without proof, or advanced by 
way of argument; any thing that may be ſup» 
poſed or imagined. 

SUPPO'SAL, { /uppizal]/. [from Yol 
poſition without proot ; imagination; ſuppge 
fition. 

To SUPPOVSE, [ ſuppize} v. a. [ 

Lat.] to lay down withaut proof; to advance 
by way of argument without. proving; to ad» 
mit without proof; to imagine or believe with - 


is Fout examination; to require or imply as pre · 


vious to itſelf. 5 a 

SUPPOSITTION, C/ J 
Aidan, Fr.] an h 5 poſi tion, or 9 
laid down, but nat proved. , , 

SUPPOSITTI'TIOUS, [ ſuppozitiſhious] a. 
[ ſuppoſptitius, Lat.] not genuine; artfully or 
traudulently ſubſtituted in the room or cha- 
racter of ſomething genuine and authentic. 

SUPPOSITUTIOUSLY, [ ſuppexiti/hi» 
ouſly} ad. counterfeitly,; ſpuriouſly ; upon 
ſuppoſition. 

To SUPPRE'SS,, v. a. [ ſuppreſſus, Lat. 
to cruſh, overpower, ſubdue, overwhelm, or 
reduce from a ſtate of activity or commotion. 
To conceal ; to keep private; to hinder pub» 
lication. 


a ſtop to; concealment; oſtruction; a ſto 
page. difficulty, or hindrance. 8 

To SU'PPURATE, v. a. [ ſuppurer, Fr.] 
to generate, or form pus or matter. To ripen; 
to digeſt. 

SUPPURA'TION, / a ripening of an ime 
poſtume or boi] ; generating pus or matter; 
the matter ſuppurated. 

SUPPURGA'TION, /. the too frequent 


uſe of purging medicines. 


4 


reckoning, calculation, account, computation. 
To SUPPU'TE, v. a. to calculate; to rec- 
kon; to compute. 
SU/PRA, in Campoſition, borrowed from 
the Latin, ſignifies above or before. 
SUPRALAPSA'RIAN, /. [ ſupra and lope 
ſas, Lat.] one who holds that God, without 


paſſed his eternal decree of election and repro- 
bation before the fall of Adam. 8 
SUPRE/MACY, /. ¶ from ſupreme} higheſt 
lace ; higheſt authority ; the ſtate of being 
Sha? in eccleſiaſtical as well as civil 
matters, | 
SUPRE'ME, a. [ ſupremns, Lat.] higheſt 
in dignity, authority, or excellence. It ſhould 
be obſerved, that ſupreme 1s appled only te in- 
tellectual or political dignity, and ſuperior to 


SUPPO'RTABLY, ad. in a manner that that of place or local elevation, 


may de borne ; tolerably. 


PFO RT ER, /. one chat maintains, ſup- 


SUPRE'MEL, 3 excellently; moſt 
eminently ; in the higheſt degree. 
* | SUPRE's 


SUPPRE'SSION, [ /upprebi] ſt putting 


| SUPPUTA'TION, / [ /upputetis, Lat. 14 


regard to the good or evil works of mankind, - 


god: ors 
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SUR 
SupRE MTV, y [ /upremitas, Lat.] the 
ſtate of man after death. ng. 

SUR, in Compoſition, is borrowed from 
the French, aid ſignifies upon, or over and 
above. „„ 

SU RA, /. in Anatomy, the leſſer bone of 
the calf the leg. . 

SU RANCE, /. warrant ; ſecurity ; aſſur- 
ance. . 


To SURBA'TE,v..[ ſolbatir, Fr. Ito bruiſe | 


= feet with travelling, To fatigue ; to har- 


8. ; | 

To SURCEA'SE, | furſee/e] v. a. [ ſur and 
eefſer, Fr. ] to be at end; to ſtop, to ceaſe, to 

be no lotiger in being, uſe, or in motion; to 
leave off; to refrain. b 

SURCHA RGE, /. [ ſurcharge, Fr.] too 
hedvy a burthen; an overload; charge upon 
charge; more than can be well borne. 

To SURCHA RGE, v. a. in charger, Fr.] 
to overload, or load with more than a perſon 
or thing can bear; to overcharge; to overbur- 
then. | 2 

SURCINGLE, /. | fur and cingulum, Lat.] 
a girth with which a burthen 'is bound on a 
horſe ; the girdle or band of a caſſock. 

' SU/RCLE, [VA] . [| /arculus, Lat.] a 
ſhoot or twig ; a ſucker. 

SU'RCOAT, | /urkzt] /. a coat to be worn 
over the, other cloaths ; a great coat; an out- 
ward garment, BEE | 

SURCULA'/TION, / the act of pruning 
or lopping trees. * 

SU'RCULOUS, a. U /urculgſus, Lat. ] full of 
fhoots or ſprigs. 

SURD, a. [| /urdus, Lat.] deaf; void of un- 
derſtand ing; not perceived by the ear; un- 


SUR; 
overmuch. Neuterly, to be fed to ſickneſs or 
ſatiety. | i . 
SU'RFEIT, Chf] /. fickneſy arifing 
from feeding or drinking to exceſs. * 
SURGE, /. ¶ from ſurgo, Lat.] a ſwelling 
ſea ; a wave rolling above the general ſurface 
of the water; a billow, NY 
To SURGE, v. . | ſurgo, Lat.] to ſwell or 
roll in waves. | 3 
SU/RGEON, fee Cu iR UAE, of which 
it is a corruption. 9 a 
| SU'RGERY, /,. [chirurgia, Lat.] an art 
that reaches the cure of diſeaſes by manual 
operations ; a room ſet apart for keeping the 
inſtruments of, and performing operatians by, 
a ſurgeon, © 
SU'RLY, a. [from ſur, Sax. ] ſour, moroſe, 
or ſilently angry; rough; uncivil, 
_ SU'RLILY, ad. moroſely; crabbedly ; 
angrily ; in a ſurly manner. 
SU/RLINESS, /. ſourneſs of diſpoſition ; 
moroſeneſs. ; 
To SURMTI'SE, | furmize}] b. a. | furniſer, 
Fr.] to ſuſpect, or imagine without certain 
knowledge, or ſufficient grounds, 
SURMLI'SE, | ſurmize] /. | ſurmiſe, Fr.] an 
imperfe& notion; ſaſpicion ; imagination not 
{ ſupported by knowledge. Sy NON. Surniſe is 
imagination in general without ſuſpicion ; 
ſuſpicion is imagination of ſome ill without 
proof. The former is often uſed in reſpect to 
things good in themſelves ; the latter, never 
but with regard to things that are ill. 
To SURMOU'NT, v. a. [ ſurmonter, Fr.] 
to riſe above; to conquer ; to overcome. To 
ſurpaſs or exceed. EO 
SU'RNAME, / | furnom, Fr. | the name 


heard; net expreſſed by any term. A /urd|which a perſon takes from his family. 


root, in Mathematics, is a ſquare, cubic, or 
any other root, which cannot be perfectly ex- 
tracted out of a rational number. Surds, in 
Geometry, are lines which have not any com- 
mon meaſure with the rational line given. 

SU'RDITY, /. \ farditas, Lat. ] deafneſs ; 
dulineſs ; ſtupidity. ET 

SURE, a. | eure, Fr.] certain, or not ſubject 
either to fail or deceive ; confident beyond 
doubt; ſafe from doubt or danger; firm, ſta- 


ToSURPA'SS, v. a. [ /urpaſſer, Fr. ]toexce!, 
exceed, or go beyond another in excellence. 


degree. 
SU'RPLICE, /. [| ferpelis, Fr.] the whit 
garment which the clergy wear when they 
read prayers, or adminiſter the ſacrament. 
SU'RPLUS, or SU'RPLUSAGE. /. L 
and plus, Fr. | what is more or remains atter 
uſe and neceſlity is ſatisfied. Supernumerary 


ble, not liable to decay or failure. To be ſure|part ; overplus ; remainder. 


is uſed adverbially for certainly. 
SU'RELY, ad. certainly; undoubtedly ; 
without doubt ; firmly ; without hazard. 
SU'RENESS, /. certainty ; firmneſs; faith- 
fulneſs.- 5 | 


SU'RETISHIP, , [from ſurety] the ſtate 


or office of one that is bound for another. 


SURPRI'SAL,or SURPRI'SE, [ ſurprizh 
or ſurprize] ſ. [ ſurpriſe, Fr.] the act of take 
ing, or the ſtate of being taken, unawares ; à 
ſudden confufion or 7 


Fr.] to take or fall upon unawares or . 
pectedly; to aftoniſh, perplex, or confuſe ) 


SU'RETY, /. [ /urete, Fr.] certainty or ſomething wonderful or unexpected; to lead 


freedom from failure, doubt, or miſtake ; 
ſupport; evidence; confirmation; ſecurity, 
agalnſt loſs or danger; one that gives ſecurity 
or is bound for another; bondſman, bail, 


hoſtage. 


SURFACE, /. [ ſur and face, Fr. ] the out- 


fide, ſuperficies, ſuperfice. 


into an error. 55 : 
SURPRI'SING, [ ſurprixing ] fart. 4. 
wonderful ; ſtrange 3 raiſing wonder or col 
cern. 2 
| | „ ta 
Fr. ] to yield or deliver up to an enemy 
reſign or quit. Neuterly, to yield or 5b up 


To SU'RFEIT, [n] v. a. from fur to the power of an adverſary. 


and faire, Fr.] to feed with exceſſive meat or 


sURRENDER, or SURRE'NDRV, / 


drink, ſo as to occaſion fickneis; to cram! the act of yielding or reſigning to anon. 
K ' 
L 


| 


SURPA'SSING, part. excellent in a high, 
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SURRE'PTION, [ /urr6f/bon] /. the act of 
uking unawares; a ſurpriſe. 

SURREPTI'TIOUS, | ſurreptiſhious] a. 
[ [urreplitius, Lat. ] done, acquired, or produced 
by ſtealth, fraud or artifice. Subreptitious. 

SURREPTI'TIOUSLY, [| /urrepriſhiouſly] 
ad. fraudulently ; falſely. 6s 

To SU'RROGATE, v. a. [ſurrogo, Lat.] 
to put into the place of another; to depute. 

SU'RROGATE, J. a deputy, or one that 
officiates for another; a delegate, a ſubſtitute. 

To SURROU'ND, v. a. | ſurronder, Fr. ] to 
encloſe or encompaſs on all ſides; to environ. 

SU'RRY, an Engliſh county, 36 miles in 
length, and 2g in breadth ; bounded on the 
E. by Kent; on the S. by Suſſex; on the W. 
by Berkſhire; and on the N. by Middleſex. 
It contains 140 pariſhes, and 11 market towns, 
and ſends 14 members to Parliament. The 
air is generally good, wholeſome and tempe- 
rate, But the foil is different in different 
places, the middle being barren and full of 
heaths; but in other parts fertile and good. 
The principal rivers are the Thames, the 
Way, the Mole, and the Wandel. The prin- 
cipal towns are Guilford and Kingſton, the 
aſizes being kept ſometimes at one place, and 
ſometimes at the other. 

SURTOU'T, [ pron. ſurtoot | ſ. | Fr. ]a large 
coat worn over all the other cloathing. 

To SURVE'Y, v. a. [ ſurvecir, old Fr.] to 
over-look or view as from a higher place; to 
overſee z to view as examining z to look into 
the ſtrength or condition of buildings; to 
meaſure land. 

SURVEY'ING, J. the art of meaſuring 
the ſuperficial contents of lands, grounds, 
fields, &c. by the help of proper inſtru- 
ments, 

SURVE'YOR, / one who meaſures land, 
buildings, or work done by a builder, &c. in 
order to aſcertain the value; an overſeer ; one 
that overſees or ſuperintends any large under- | 
taking ; an officer of the exciſe. | 

SURVI'VANCE, V an outliving arÞther. 
Jo SURVIVE, v. 2. [ /upervive. Lat.] to 
live longer than another; to remain alive. 
Actively, to outlive. 

SURVEF'VER, or SURVI'VOR,/. one that 
outlives, or lives longer than, another. 

SURVI'VORSHIP, . the ſtate, condition, 
or circumſtances of a ſurvivor. 

SUSCE'PTIBLE, a. [ /uſceptible, Fr. ] ca- 
pable of admitting or receiving any impreſſion. 

SUSCE'PTIBLENESS, or SUSCEPTI- 
BI'LITY, /. the quality of being capable to 
admit or receive any impreſſion or form. 
e Llſchſbon] ſ. act of 

ing. | £ 

SUSCI'PIENCY, / reception; admiſſion. 

To SU'SCITATE, v. a. L /uſcito, Lat.] to 
quicken; to rouſe; to excitez to provoke ; to 
ſtir up; to incite. : 

SUSCITA'TION, J. the act of quickening 
or exciting. | | i 
a To SUSPE/CT, v. a. | ſuſpe@o, Lat.] to 
imagine ſomething unknown with a degree of 


SUS 


fear and jealouſy ; to imagine or think guilty 
or bad without proof ; to hold as uncertain. 
Neuterly, to imagine a perſon guilty of ſome 
crime without proof. | 


of jealouſy or ſuſpicion, 


hang; to make to hang by any thing; to 
make dependent upon; to interrupt or ſtop ; 
to delay; to debar from the execution of an 
office for a certain time. | f 
SUSPE/NDED, a. hung by any thing; 
debarred from exerciſing an office, or receiv- 
ing the ſalary for a certain time, or during 
leaſure. Ys | 
SUSPE/NCE,/. [ſpent Fr. ] uncertainty ; 
irreſolution. The act of with-holding the de- 
termination of the judgment; deprivation for 
a time; a ſtop in the midſt of two oppoſites. 
SUSPE'NSION, [ Vaſpenſbon] ſ. ¶ſiſpenſion, 
Fr.] the act of making to hang or depend on 
any thing; the act of delaying; interruption. 
The act of with-holding the determination of 
the judgment; the ſtate of a perſon who is 
deprived of the exerciſe of an office for a 
time, f 


the act of imagining ill without proof; jea- 
louſy; diſtruſt; diffidence. | 

SUSPI'CIOUS, [ /uſpifhious]a.[ ſuſpicioſus, 
Lat.] inclined to imagine ill without proof, 
uſed in a bad ſenſe. Liable to ſuſpicion, or 
giving reaſon to imagine ill. . 

SUSPI'CIOUSLY, [/u/pi/hiouſly] ad. diſ- 
truſtfully ; jealouſly. | 

 SUSPI/CIOUSNESS, [ /uſpiſhiouſneſs] a. 
jealouſy ; diftruſt, 


ance - of water under ground; a vent, or 
breathing-hole ; an air- hole. | 

SUSPIRA'TION, /. figh ; act of fetching 
the breath deep. ; 

To SUSPI'RE, v. a. [/uſpiro, Lat. ] to ſigh, 
or fetch the breath deep. | - 

SU'SSEX, an Engliſh county, 80 miles in 
length, and 24 in breadth ; bounded on the 
S. by the Britiſh channel; en the W. by 
Hampſhire ; on the N. by Surry; and on 
the E. by Kent. It contains 312 pariſhes,” 17 


ment. The air is often thick and foggy, but 
not unwholeſome, unleſs it he in the low 
marſhy lands, L 
and fruitful, which renders the roads deep 
and dirty in the winter. 
towards Kent, and has ſeveral iron mines. 
The ſea-coaſt is high and chalky, being 
called the Downs, but the ſea-ſhore is full” of 
banks of ſand and rocks, The chief rivers 


mall ſtreams which fall into the fea. Chi- 
cheſter” is the capital town. It gives title bf 
earl to the Yelverton family. ; Ss. 
To SUSTA'IN, v. e. | /uftineo, Lat.] to 
bear, prop, or hold up; to ſupport or keep 
from fnking under evil; to help, relieve, or 


aſſiſt 3 to maintain, or keep; to bear withent 


yielding; 


SUSPE'CTFUL, a. ready to miſtruſt ; full 
To SUSPE'ND, v. a. [ ſuſpends, Lat.] to 


SUSPT'CION,[ /u/p?i/h3n]/.[ ſuſpicio, Lat. 


SUSPT'RAL, /. [ ſoupirail, Fr.] a convey- 


market towns, and ſends 20 members to Parlia- 


The ſoil in the middle is rich 


It is more woody 


are the Arun and the Rother, beſides ſome * 
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a mountainous country, and ſends one member 


ſells liquors and proviſions in a camp, bar- 


| Swed.] a kind of mop uſed in waſhing floors. 


| fuck in; to engulf ; to devour ; io be loſt in 


r r 


yielding ; to endure, to ſuffer. | | 
" $U'STENANCE, /, nouriſhment ; main- 
tenance ; food; any thing that ſupports na- 


ture. 

SUSTENTA'TION, /. ſupport. from fall- 
ing. Maintenance. s 

To SUSU'RRATE, v. 4. to whiſper, or 
ſpeak low. 

SUSURRA'/TION, / the act of whiſper- 

or ſpeaking low; a whiſper. | 
160 f ſuit, Fr.] ſort. They are not 
ef one ſute. Hooker. | | 

SU/THERLAND, a ſhire of Scotland, 
bounded on the E. by the German ocean; on 
the S. by the ſhire of Roſs; and on the W. 
and N. by Strathnaver and Caithneſs, It is 


to parliament. 
SU'TLER, /. [ /adler,. Teut: ] a perſon who 


or garriſon. 

 SUTTON.CO'LFIELD, a town of War- 
wickſhire, with a market on Mondays. It is 
ſeated in a fine air, but in a barren foil, and is 
but a ſmall place. It is 111 miles N. W. of 


onden. 

SU'TURE, . [| futzre, Lat.] a particular 
manner of ſewing wounds, In Anatomy, a 

rticular articulation of bones, wherein they 
E into each other, like the teech of two 
ſaws, as in the head. 

SWAB, [a is pro. broad in this word, and 
its two following derivatives] /. | ſwadb6, 


gacks, 


To SWAB, v. a. | ſwebbar, Sax. See the 
noun] to clean with a mo. ; 

SWA'BBER, /. a perſon who cleans er 
wathes the deck of a ſhip. 

To SWA'DDLE, [Vu] v. a. [ feoedan, 
Sax. ] to ſwathe, or bind ia cloaths, generally 
uſed for the dreſs of new born infants. Figu- 
ratively, to beat or cudgel. 

SWA'FFAM, or SWA'FFHAM, a town 
in Norfolk, with a market on Saturdays. It 
is 94 miles N. E. of London. 

o SWAG, v. u. [ ſweigeap Il. ] to fink, or 
hang down by its weight; to waddle ; or ſhake 
from fide to fide. . 

To SWAGE, v. a. | from afſwage] to 
eaſe; to mitigate ; to ſoften ; to appeaſe ; to 

uage. 

ToSWA/GGER,[ fwag-er] v. n. [ fwegan, 
Belg. ] to bluſter, or be noiſily proud and inſo- 
lent; to bully; to boaſt; to hector; to do- 
mineer; to crack; to vaunt. 

SWA/GGERER, [ frodg-erer] ſ. a bluſter- 
ar ; anoiſy, proud, and inſolent perſon. 

SWAIN, / Lain, Sax. and Run. ] a young 
man; a country perſon or ſhepherd ; a hind; 
a peaſant, ; 
To SWALE, or SWEAL, [ feoce/} v. a. 

an, Sax] to waſte, or blaze away; to melt 

To SWA'LLOW, [a pron. broad, as in 4/0] 
w. a. [ ſwelgan, Sax. ] to take down the throat; 
to receive without examination; to abſorb or 


S WA 

Swallow and gulp are more near! 
mous in the libra than the Anas A ſenſe.» 
yet, even in that, they will admit of ſome 
diſtinction. We gulp, in order to ſwallow, 
This, however, is not the only difference, 
By ſwallowing, we underſtand taking down 
the throat ſimply ; by gulping, we mean ſuck 
ing down eagerly, or witheut intermiſſion.” 
With reſpect to eating, ſwallowing carries in 
its idea the act of chewing; gulping does not, 
In the figurative ſenſe, gulping rather im. 
plies a difficulty of wallowing, 

SWA'LLOW, [a pron. broad], thethroatz 
the gullet ; a bird of paſſage, well known 3 4 
whirlpool; a gulf; a vortex, 

SWAM, preter. of Sw1y. X 

SWAMP, [a pron. broad] ,. a-bog, or 
marſhy place, ſo called in America ; a ſen. 
q SWA MPY, 4. abounding with ſwamps or 
ogs. 

SWAM, Ca pron. broad I/. ſtuan, Sax.) 


large water fowl, with a long neck, and ie- 


markably white. 
SWA'/NSEY, or SWA/NZEY, a ſea-port 


town in Glamorganſhire, in 8. Wales, with 


two markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays 
It is a large, clean, and well built town, go- 
verned by a chief, 12 aldermen, 70 common. 
council, and two chamberlains, having the 
beſt trade in the county, and has a great cor. 
reſpondence with Briftol and Worceſter, It h 
205 miles W. of London. 

SWA'NSKIN, /. a kind of ſoft flannel, 

SWAP, ad. [adſuipe, Iſl.] haſtily; at once, 
A low word. | 

To SWAP, v. a. See Swor. | 

SWARD, [a pron. broad I/. [ faveard,Swed.] 
the ſkin of bacon. The fut face of the ground. 
. SWARE, preter, of SW EAR. 

SWARM, # pron. broad] / ¶ ſwearm,Sar.] 
a great body or number of bees ; or other ani · 
mals; a crowd; a multitude. 

To SWARM, v. . [ue , Sax. ] to 
riſe in a body, and quit the hive, applied te 
dees. To appear in multitudes ; to be throng- 
ed; to be over-crowded, or over - run. 

SWART, SWARTH, or SWA'RTHY, 
[the a pron. broad in this word, and its two 
following derivatives] blackiſh ; duſky ; dark · 
ly brown ; tawney ; gloomy, or malignant. 

SWA'RTHINESS. J. blackiſhneſs ; tan. 
nineſs; gloomineſs. ' 

SWA'RTHY, a. dark of complexion; 
black ; tawney. 

To SWASH, v. v. to make a great clutter 
or noiſe. | 

SWATH, / [ ſwade, Belg.] a line of grak 
cut down by the mower ; a continued quantity 
a band or fillet, from ſwedan, Sclav. _ 

ToSWATHE,v.a., [ /evedan,Sax.) to bind, 
as a child is, with bands or rollers. 

To SWAY, v.a. (bpm Text. 28 
in the hard; to wield or manage by the - Jo 
with caſe ; to biaſs, or force more to one 
than the other; to govern; to rule ; to oer. 
power; to influence. Neuterly, to 


any thing. To engroſs, uſed with 2p. Sv aſe 


jeht; to have 
heavy 5 to be drawn. by well ih 
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earm, Sax. 
other ani · 


„ Sax. ] to 
applied to 
de throng- 
m. 
A'RTHY, 
and its two 
ly ; darke 
alignant. 
neſs ; taw 


)mplexion ; 


at clutter 


of graſs 
quantity; 


J bind 


weight or influence ; to govern; to bear rule, | vegetation of plants; but yet the apples, pears, 


cherries, apricots, melons, and grapes, have pot 


ion. 
* To SWEAR, [pron. fare] vv. n. [preter. 


SWE 
SWAY, /. the ſwing or ſweep of a wea-| 


; any thing moving with bulk and power 
power, rule, or dominion; influende, ot di- 


wores or ſeware, part. paſſ. ſworn, ſwaran, 
Goth.] to call ſome ſuperior power to witneſs 
the truth of what a perſon ſays; to declare, 
promiſe, or give in evidence on oath ; to make 
uſe of the name of God profanely. Actively, 
to put to an oath z to declare on gath ; to ob- 
teſt by an oath. 

SWEA'RER, {| feoarer} ſ one who proſanes 
the namg of God 3 one who wantonly, and in 
common diſcourſe, makes uſe of oaths. 

SWEAT, [pron. wet] /. ¶ ſweat, Sax. ] a 
ſenſible moiſture, iſſuing out of the pores ot a- 
zimals ; labour ; toil ; drudgery ; evaporation 
of moiſture ; exudation. 

To SWEAT, | fewer] v. x. [preter. ſwet, 
or ſweated, part. paſſ. ſweater] to have the 
kin covered with moiſture by heat, labour, or 


medicines. Figuratively, to toil or labour 
hard; to emit moiſture, Actively, to emit 
like ſweat, 


SWEA'TY, [ fſwety] a. liable to ſweat ; 
wet with ſweat z conſiſting of ſweat ; toil- 
ſome ; lahorious, | 

SWEA/TINESS, [| /w*tineſs] /. the quality 
of abounding with ſweat. 

SWE'DEN, a large kingdom in the N. 
part of Europe; bounded on the N. by 
Daniſh Lapland, and the ocean ; on the 
S. by the Baltic ſea, and the Gulph of 
Finland; and on the W. by Norway, the 
Sound, and the Catagate; being about 800 
miles in length, from N. to S. and 350 in 
breadth from E. to W. It is divided into 
Proper Sweden, Gothland, Northland, Fin- 
land, and Lapland. It was anciently called 


try of that name. We may eaſily conceive 
that the climate is not every where the ſame ; 
for on the fide of Muſcovy, the longeſt day 
18 hours, 30 minutes; but farther to- 
wards the N, and near the Pole, there is but 
one day and one night throughout the year. 
In the province in which Stockholm is ſeat- 
ed, the ſpring and autumn is ſcarce to be 
perceived, for the winter continues 9 months, 
ind the ſummer during the remaining three. 
In winter the cold is exceſſive, and in ſum- 
mer the heat is almoſt inſupportable, the air 
being ſerene all that time. Notwithſtanding 
this, the Swedes live a long while; and it is 
not uncommon to ſee ten people at the ſame 
table, whoſe ages make up 1000 years. Thoſe 
Places that are fit for cultivation have ſcarce a 
tot of good earth, for below it is all gravel ; 
tor which reaſon they till the ground with a 
ingle or, 2nd one ſervant may readily manage 
de plough. All their rocks are quite covered 
with flowers in the ſummer time, and their 
pardens have plenty of fruits.” The trees are 


ful 


*Irly in bloſſoming, becauſe the ſoil is fat and 


. $WE 


ſo good a taſte as in the more ſouthern coun. 
tries, Their domeſtic -animals are horſes, 
cows, hogs, goats, and ſheep, With regard to 
the wild bealts, there are bears, wolves, foxes, 
wild cats, and ſquirrels, There are alſo elks 
and rein deer. They have ſeveral ſorts of 
fowls ; and partridges, woodcocks, and fal- 
cons in great plenty. The filver mines 
are 200 yards in depth; and though they 
are rich, yet the people who work them 
have ſcarce wherewith to ſubſiſt, when the 
king's duties are-pajd. The mines of copper 
are exceeding good, and they get large quan- 
tities out of them every year, though not ſa 
much as formerly. Likewiſe the iron mines 
yield a great deal of iron, and they uſually 
exchange them for the commodities of forei 

countries, The merchandizes which the 
Swedes ſupply foreigners with are boards, 
gun-powder, leather, iron, copper, tallow, 
ſkins, pitch, roſin, maſts, and all ſorts of 
wooden utenſils ; and on the contrary, they 
are obliged to purchaſe ſalt, brandy, wine, 
linen- cloth, ſtuffs, tobacco, ſugar, ſpice, and 
paper. The inhabitants are gf a robuſt con- 
{titution, and able to ſuſtain, the hardeſt la- 
bour. They are much more TL than 
what they were; and have ſeveral publie 
ſchools and colleges, where arts and ſciences 
are taught. Their houſes are generally of 
wood, and very little art in their conſtruction. 
The roofs are covered with turf, on which 
their goats often feed. There is no 2 
in the world where the women do ſo muc 

work; for they till the ground, thraſh the 
corn, and row the boats on the ſea. The 
government of Sweden was always monarchi- 
cal, and was formerly elective, but afterwardg 
became hereditary z and by a moſt extraordie 


Seandinavia, or at leaſt it is part of the coun- | nary revolution on Aug. 21, 1772, the preſent 


monarch, Guſtavus III. who is deſcended from 
the houſe of Holſtein Eutin, has rendered 
himſelf abſolute. The Swedes profeſs the 
Evangelical religion, and will not tolerate any 
other in their kingdom. They have one arche 
diſhop, and ſeven biſhops, beſides ſix ſuperin- 
tendaats, and they muſt be all, as well as the 
inferior clergy, natives of the country. 

To SWEEP, v. a. | fwaparn, Sax. ] to clean 
or drive away with a broom or beſom ; to 
trail along the ground; to carry with pomp, 2 
to paſs over with quickneſs ; to rub over; te 
ſtrike with a long ſtroke. Neuterly, to paſs 
with violence or ſwiftneſs; to paſs with 
pomp, or a flowing train; to paſs with an 
equal motion; to move with a long ſtroke or 
reach. 

SWEEP, /. the act of cleaning with a broom 
or beſom; the compaſs of any violent or con- 
tinued motion; violent deſttuction; the direc« 
tion of any motion not rectilinear, 
| SWEET, a. | fevete,Sax. ] pleaſing to any of 
the ſenſes ; of an agreeable taſte, as ſugar, &c« 
fragrant to the ſmell. Figuratively, charm- 


\pkureous, which contributes greatly to * grateful, or pleaſing ; ſoft; mild; gentle ; 
2 | not 
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| S WI 
wt ſalt; not ſour; not ſtale. Kind, or good, 
applied to temper. To be ſaweet upon, to be a- 
morouſly fond of. \ 
SWEE'TBREAD, [/wvettbred)] . the pan- 
| creas of any animal. F 


To SWEE'TEN, v. a. to make fweet, [/ 


mild, kind, leſs painful, more grateful, or 
more delicate; to palliate; to reconcile ; to 
" edulcorate. * F 
SWEE'THEART, [/wetthart] ſ. a ſuitor, 
lover, or miſtreſs. 
SWEE'TMEAT, | feettmeet ] /. fruit pre- 
ſerved in ſugar. 

SWEE'TNESS, /. the quality of being 
ſweet in any of its ſenſes. 

To SWELL, v. 7. [part. paſſ. ſwollen, 
ſwellan, Sax. ] to grow bigger by extenſion of 
parts; to grow turgid ; to tumify; to protu- 
berate ; to look big; to be elated, orTiſe into 
' arrogance ; to be exaſperated. Actively, to 
cauſe to riſe, or to make tumid ; to aggravate, 
or heighten ; to raile to arrogance. | 

SWELL, /. an increaſe of bulk. 
SWE'/LLING, /, a tumour; any thing 
grown bigger by extenſion. i 

To SWE LITER, v. ». [perhaps corrupted 
from /z{try | to be pained,” or made uneaſy by 
heat Actively, to parch, or dry up with heat. 

SWE'L'TRY), a. lultry ; ſuffocating with 
heat. 

SWEPT, participle and preter, of Sw ER RN. 

To SWERVE, v. a. | fwerven, Sax. ] to 


5 SWT 
SWINE, /. [ fein, Sax. ] a hop or pie. 
number.of hogs, either rad, n 0 

SWI'NE-HERD, /. a keeper or feeder of 
wine. „ 5 
To SWING, v. a. preter. fwang, ung 
wingan, Sax. ] to make. a thing that is ſuk. 
pended move backwards and forwards: t 
whirl round in the air; to wave looſty, 
Neuterly, to wave to and fro, hanging looſely; 
to vibrate. 7 8 

SWING, /. the motion of any thing hang. 
ing looſely ; a line on which any thing hang 
looſe ; the influence or force of a body put into 
motion; courſe, or unreſtrained liberty, or 
tendency. 5 7 
To SWINGE, [the g pron. oft] v. 4. 
ſwingan, Sax. ] to whip ; to puniſh ; to baſti. 


[nade. 3 
SWINCGING, che g pron. ſoft] a. great 
or huge. A low word. | 

To SWI'NGLE, [ Swing!) v. n. to dangle; 
to waye hanging ; to ſwing in pleaſure. 

SWI'NISH, a. filthy; naſty ; ſtupid; 
like a ſwine ; hoggiſh; groſs; brutiſh. 

SWINK, / [ ſwine, Sax. ] labour; drudg. 
ery ; toil, Obſolete, 

SWITCH, /. a flexible twig. | 

To SWITCH, v. a. to laſh with aſwitch; 
to jerk. 

SWI'TZERLAND, or SWI'SSERLAND, 
a large country of Europe; bounded on the k. 
by the Tyrol; on the W. by the Franche 


wander, to rove ; to deviate, to depart from |.Comte; on the N. by Suntgaw, the Black Fo- 


rule, cuſtom, reaſon, or duty; to ply, or bend. 

SWIFT, a. [ /wif?, Sax.] moving far in a 
ſnort time; fpeedy-; quick; nimble z ready; 
fleet; rapid. 

SWI'FFLY, ad. quickly; ſpeedily ; nim- 
bly ; rapidly; fleetly ; with celerity ; with 
velocity; with diſpatch. _ 

SWI'FTNESS, /. velocity; nimbleneſs ; 
egg diſpatch; celerity; rapidity; 

eed. 3 
q To.SWIG, v. u. [/wiga, III.] to drink by 
large draughts. 

To SWILL, v. a. | ſwilgan, Sax. ] to drink 
in a luxurious and groſs manner; to waſh or 
drench; to inebriate. 

SWILL, /. drink immoderately or luxu- 
riouſly poured down. „ 
To SWIM, v. ». [preter. ſwam, ſwom, or 

froum, ſwimman, Sax. ] to float or move on the 

water without ſinking; to be conveyed by the 
ſtream; to move cn or in the water by the 
action of the limbs; to be floated ; to flow 
in any thing, or to have abundance ; to be 
dizzy, or have a ſenſation of a ſwimming or 
vertigo in the head ; to glide or flow with an 
eaſy or ſmooth motion. Actively, to paſs by 
ſwimming. 

SWIMM, J the bladder of fiſhes, by which 
they are ſupported in the water. 

. SWI'/'MMINGLY, ad. ſmoothly. Proſpe- 
rouſly : A low Word. | [4 

SWI'NDON, a town of Wiltſhire, with a 

market on Mondays. It is 834 miles W. of 


cantons of Switz, Uri, and Underwald, which 


lakes are thoſe of Conſtance, Geneva, Lucera, 


of Swiſſerland conſiſt of excellent paſtures, 1 


inhabitants are all ſtrong robuſt men, for which 


reſt, and a part of Swabia; and on the S. U 
Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the provinces of Ber. 
gamaſdo and Breſciano. It is about 225 miles 
in length, and 83 in breadth, and ſeparated 
from the adjacent countries by high mountains 
moſt of which are covered with ſnow, There 
are a great number of lakes and rivers, and 
ſome very fertile plains, which plentiſully ab 
ford the neceſſaries of life. Swiſſerland isdi- 
vided into 13 cantons, without comprehending 
their allies, namely, Lucern, Uri, Switz, Un- 
derwald, Zug, Friburg, Soleure, which are Ci- 
tholicks. The Proteſtant cantons are Zurich, 
Bern, Baſle, and Schaff hauſen. Glaris an! 
Appenzell contain both religions. All theie 
cantons are ſo many republics; and it was the 


begun to throw off the Auftrian yoke in 1965. 
The mountains of Swiſſerland, commonly called 
the Alps, are a long chain of mountains, which 
begin at the Mediterranean Sea, and extend o 
the Adriatick; and if it were poſſible for 1 
man to travel from one to the other, his Jour- 
ney would be about 500 miles. The principal 


Zurich, and Neuf Chatel. The moſt conſide· 
rable rivers are the Rhine, the Rhone, the A 
the Rues, and the Inn. The principal riches 
which they breed and fatten their cattle. The 


reafon they are generally choſen by fereral - 
tions for the military ſervice, and even 18 


London. 8 


8 . : a The women are 
Pope has his Swils guards, * 


* 
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ruption 0! 


See S151 


SY/DE 


ſtruck. 


SYLL, 


SYLLAR 
lable s. 


SY'LT. 


vord, cc 
nounced t 
Cile. 


SY'LL 


tract; a 


of a diſcs 


SYLL] 
T1ammar 


ol differer 


CYL - 
tolerably handſome, have many good quali- 


r pig 228 
J and are itt general very induftrious. 


SYN 
SY'LLOGISM, [the g pren. ſoft] ſ. [ovne 
Aoy1o jugs Gr.] an argument conſiſting of three 


5 feeder of — peaſants retain their old manner of dreſs, propoſitions, the coneluſion of which neceſſa- 


ind are content to live upon milk, butter, and 


7 um , ; : 
* is ft r vit /. ſomething fixed in another 
wards; to Wl body ſo as to turn round; a ſmall cannon 
e looſtly, mounted on ſhips fo as to point any way, 
ng looſely ; SWO'BBER, /. [See SwaBBER|] four 
: cards at whiſt, which are entitled to ſtakes, 
hing hang. SWO/LLEN, or SWOLN, part. paſſive of 
bing hares I sur. Cons 
dy put into SWOM, preter. of SW IM. | 
liberty, or To SWOON, v. a. [ aſwunan, Sax. ] to 
. HM (fer a ſuſpenſion of thought and ſenſation ; 
ſoft] v. a, to faint, or fall into a fit. ; 


z 3 do bat SWOON, / [ eng, Sax. ] a fainting fit; 
| a lipothymy ; a ſyncope. _. 
To SWOOP, v. a. [perhaps formed from 
the ſound] to fall or dart at once en its prey; 
to prey upon; to catch up. 

SWOOP, J. a fall of a bird of prey upon his 

varry. 

f To SW Op, v. a. [its derivation uncertain ] 
to give one thing in exchange for another; to 
truck; to barter. ; 

SWORD, [ pron. [ord] /. | fweord, Sax. ] a 
weapon with a ſharp point, worn by the fide, 
ud uſed in combats hand to hand; deſtruction 
by war; vengeance or juſtice; an emblem of 
authority. - 


t] 4. great 
. to dangle; 


ure. 

y ; ſtupid; 
-utiſh. 
ur; drudge 


th a ſwitch; 


JERLAND, 
ed on theE, 


he Franche SWO'RD-BEARER, [/ ird. barer] ſ. an 
e Black Fo. officer who carries a ſword of ſtate before a 
on the S. by prince or magiſtrate, 

inces of Ber. 


SWO'RDFISH, [ /ord-£/Þ] ſ. a ſea-fiſh, 
having a bone 5 feet long ifſuing from his 
head, with teeth on both ſides, at the end of 
the upper jaw, 


at 225 miles 
1d ſeparated 
1 mountains, 


ow, There SY'COPHANT, [ /y'kofam] {.T ouxepavricy 

rivers, and Cr. ] an appellation given by the antient Athe- 
lentifully ab tans to thoſe who gave information of the ex- 
Terland is di- 


portation of figs, contrary to law ;z and hence it 


mprehending Is till uſed in general for all informers, para- 
, Switz, Une ſites, flatterers, cheats, &. 

hich are Ci- SYCOPHA'NTICK, [| /yhofantik} a, para- 
are Zurich ſitical ; flattering. 

Glaris and ToSY'COPHANTISE, [ /y\/kefamize J v. n. 
. All thele to play the flatterer. : 

ad it was the SYDERA'TION, /. [| /pderatio, Lat.] a 
wald, Which blaſting with exceſſive heat or drought; a cor- 
oke in 1903. ruption of the ſolid parts or bones of an animal. 
amonlycalled dee SINERATION. 

ntains, which dY'DEROSE, à. [ /yderoſus, Lat.] planet- 
and extend to ſtruck. | 


zoffible for a SYLLA'BIC, or SYLLA'BICAL, a. [from 
er, his jour- SYLLABLE] relating to, or conſiſting of ſyl- 
The principal lables, 

eva, Lucerh SY'LLABLE,/. coe, Gr. ] a part of a 


moſt conſide· 


word, ccuſiſting of one or more letters pro- 
wp together; any thing proverbially con- 
lie. 
SY'LLABUS, . [ounnadt, Gr.] an ab- 
rait ; a compendium, containing the heads 
of a diſceurſe, or courſe of lectures. 
SYLLE'PSIS, / Cc, Gr. J a figure in 
mnmar, where two nominative caſes ſingular, 
0: different perſons, are joined to a verb plural. 


rily follows from the two premiſes. * 
SYLLOGI'STICAL, 4. belonging to ſyl- 
logiſms ; after the manner of a ſyllogiſm. 
" SYLPHS, LOL: a ſort of fairy nymphs, 
SY'LVAN, 3. | /ylvanus, Lat.] woody 3 
ſhady ; belonging to woods, or foreſts. 
SY'/MBOL, / | ovyuCono, Gr.] an abſtract 
or compendium ; a comprehenſive form; a 
type, or that which comprehends, in its figure, 
a repreſentation of ſomething elſe. 
SYMBO'LICAL, à. belonging to, or of the 


SYMBOLIZA'TION, /. repreſentation ; 
reſemblance. | ; 
To SY'MBOLIZE, v. a. to make repre. 


ſomething in common with another, by repre- 
ſentative qualities, 
SY MMETRY, /. [eb and wirpey, Gr.] 
proportion; harmony of parts. : 
SYMPATHE'TIC, or SYMPATHE'TI. 
CAL, a, [See SyMTATHVY] affected with 
what happens to another ; having mutual 
ſenſation. | 
To SY'MPATHIZE, v. . [ /ympathiſer, 
Fr.] to feel with another; 
followed by wits. 
SY'MPATHY, . [ouunabeie, Gr.] the 
quality of being affected with the calamities, 
pains, joys, or affections of another; fellow 
feeling; mutual ſenſibility. 
SYMPHO'/NIOUS, \'/ymfinious] a. har- 
monious ; agreeing in ſound. 
SY'MPHONY, | /y'mfony] /. (by and 
$wyh, Gr.] a conſonance, or concert of ſeveral 
ſounds together on the ear ; harmony. | 
SY'MPHYSIS, H] . edi and bt, 
Gr.] in Anatomy, is one ofthe kinds of junc- 
tures, er articulation of the bones ; particulacly 
of thoſe bones which in young children are 
diſtinct, but after ſome years unite and con- 
ſolidate into one bone. 


SY'MPTOM, /. [ovurrope, Gr.] ſome- 


a ſign or token; an aſſemblage of appearances 
in a diſeaſe, which ſhews its quality or nature. 
SYMPTOMA'TICAL, a. tending to dif- 
cover, or belonging to, ſymptoms; happening 
concurrently, or occafionally. — 
SYN/ZE/RESIS, [cvvaipecig, Gr. ] a figure 
in Grammar, which puts two ſyllables or 
vowels into one. | 
SYNAGOGUE, [ Sy'nagis ] F, [ ova 97h, 
Gr.] an aſſembly of Jews to worſhip ; the 
place where the Jews uſe to aſſemble to read, 
and to hear the holy books read. 1 
SYNALOE'PHA, [ {ynalsfa]/. | 7ryanaciy 
Gr. ] a contraction of a fyllable in Latin verſe, 
by joining together two vowels in the ſcan» 
ning, or cutting off the ending vowel, 
SYNARTHRO'SIS, /. [ and apiptuy 
Gr.] a cloſe conjunction of two bones. 
SYNA'XIS, J. [owd*:;, Gr.] a congrega- 


2 


tion; the ſacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
SYNCHRO'. 


to feel mutually ; 


nature of, a ſymbol; myſtical; repreſentative, - 


ſentative of ſomething. Neuterly, to have 


thing happening together with ſomething elſe ; * 


* 


1 e 
ä 
* 


SYS 


SYNCHRO'NICAL, { /ynhrinical]e. [ty 


be 


Xpivor, Gr. ] happening together at the 
e time; contemporary. 
SVYNCHRON 19M, Feten fe. Tow 
and xpevec, Gr. | concurrence of ſevera 


To SY NCOPATE, v. 4. [ /pncopatum, 
Lat. ] to cut or take away; to ſhorten. Neu- 
terly, to ſwoon, 


—_ \ remarck- ; ſ 
able tranſactiens happening at the ſame time. | 


TAB 
doctrine, whoſe ſeveral parts are bound tops. 
ther, follow, or depend on each other. | 

SYSTEMA'TIC, or SYSTEMA'TICAL, 
. rexvlar z methodical ; according to ſom 

em. 8 
SY'STOLE, CHYHsler ]. . I rucad, Gr.] the 
contraction of the heart. In Grammar, the 
ſhortening of a long ſyllable. | 
SY'ZYGY, /. [euguyla, Gr.] in Aftrono, 


SY/NCOPE, [CH viper I/. [ruyneni, Gr.] my, is a term equally uſed for the conjunctio 


2 figure in Grammar, whereby one or more 
letters are taken out of a word. In Phyſic, a 
ſudden fainting or ſwooning. 

SY'NDIC, J. an officer of great power and 
authority in foreign cities and univerſities ; he 


is a-cenſor, a comptroller, a burgeſs, a recorder, | 


and, in ſome cities, the chief magiſtrate. 

ToSY'NDICATE, v. . to judge; to paſs 

. on; to cenſute. Not much uſed. 

Y'NDROME, LGH drõm] /. [cu o, 
Gr.] concurrence of ſymptoms indicating a 
diſeaſe ; concurrent action. 

SYNE'CDOCHE, [ /ynekd6ee} ſ. | owex- 
Fox), Gr.] a figure in Rhetoric, whereby the 
whole is taken for a part, or a part for the 
whole. k 
SYNNEUROFSIS, /. f by and veigey, Gr.] 
the connexion made by a ligament, 

SY'NOD, /. [ oww3o;, Gr.] an aſſembly of 
clergymen, generally provincial. [See Cox- 
VOCAT1ON.) The conjunction of the hea- 
venly bodies. 

SYNO/NYMA, . { cur#wpor, Gr.] names 
or words which ſignify the ſame thing: 

SYNO'NYMOUS, a. | ourvwwpecg, Gr.] EX» 
preſſing the ſame thing or idea. 

SYNO'PSIS, /. Lee, Gr.] a general 
view; all the parts brought under one view; a 
ſyllabus ; compendivm. 1 

SYNTA'CTICAL, a. conjoined ; fitted to 
each other; zelating to the conſtruction of 
ſpeech. 


SY/NTAX, /. [ouvrati, Gr.] a ſyſtem; a 


number of things joined together; that part of | 


grammar which teaches the conſtruction of 
words. 


SYNTHE'SIS, /. [c,, Gr. ] the act of 


joining, oppoſed to Anal yſis 
1 SYNTHE' TIC, a. 2 ring, Gr. ] join- 
ing together; compounding; connective; con- 
joining, uniting. : | | 
SY'PHON, / See Strnox. 
SY'RINGE, / [ovaiyt, Gr.] a pipe or in- 
ſtrument, through which any thing is ſquirted. 
To SV RINGE, v. 4. to ſpout, or waſh by 
a ſyringe. - | 
SYRINGO'TOMY, / [ovpyt and tiroun, 
Gr.] in Surgery, is the operation of cutting for 
the fiſtula. 
SY'RTIS, / Lat. ] a quickſand; a bog. 
SY'RUP, / | /prupus, Lat.] a compoſition 
made of the juice of herbs, flowers, or fruits, 
oiled with ſugar to a thick conſiſtence. 
SY'STEM, / [ o55nwa,Gr. ] a combination 


of many things. operating together ; a ſcheme 


which reduces many things to a regular de- 
pendenee, or co-operation ; the whole of any 


and oppoſition of a planet with the ſun. lu 
Grammar, it is the coupling of different fee 
together in a verſe. In Anatomy, it is a pair 
of nerves that convey ſenſe from the brain t» 
the reſt of the body, 


© of | 
1 & Is the nineteenth letter and fifteenth 


conſonant of our alphabet, the found 
whereot᷑ is formed by a ſtrong expulſion 
of the breath through the mouth, upon a (ud. 
den drawing back of the tongue ſrom the fore. 
part of the palate, with the lips at the ſame 
time open. Its proper ſourd is that in tin, te 
rot, put. When it comes before i, followed by 
a vowel, it is ſounded like s, 2s in nation, . 
ticn, &c. except when preceded by 7, 28 in 
Chriftian, queſtion, &c. Whea 5 comes ater 
it, it gives a two-told ſound ; one clear and 
acute, as in thin, thief, &c. the other more ob. 
tuſe and obſcure, as in ther, thoſe, there, kc, 
Among the Antients, T. as a numeral food far 
160; and with a daſh over it, thus, 1 for 
169,000. In Muſic, T ſtands for tutti, all to 
gether. ; 
TA/BARD, or TA/BERD, /. [rabard, Fr. 
a gown reaching no farther than the middle of 
the leg ; a kind of jacket, or fjeeveleſs coat; 
a herald's coat. : 
TA'BBY, . Crabis, Fr.] a kind of rich 
filk, which having paſſed under the calender, 
is made to reflect the rays of light, different 
and wavingly thereon, f 
TA'BBY, a. brinded, brindled, or varied 
with another colour, 
To TA'BBY v. a. topaſs filk, &c. unde! 
the calender, to give it a repreſentation of 
waves, like that of tabby. 
TABEFA'CTION, /. [tab:fadtio, Lat.) i 
conſuming or waſting away; decay; © 
ſumption. 
To TA/BEFY, 
waſte away ; to pine, or conſume. 
TABELLA'RIOUS, a. belonging to letter 
or a letter- carrier. SY 
TABE'LLIO, /. [tabellion, Fr.] a ſerie 
ner; a notary public. 
TA'BERDER, /. one who wears * 
gown; applied at Oxford to a fervitor 
ueen's College. | Lat] 
TA'BERNACLE, /. [tabernaculun) 1 
a temporary habitation, or caſual dwelling; | 
ſacred place, or place of worſhip. re 
Romiſh church, alittle veſſel in which 
crament is put on the altar. 


| . To TA'BERNACLE, v. . 0 laut ns 


| TA 


v. 1. | tabeſacio, Lat. ] to | 


TAB! 
ſumption 
Tal 
eaſe; con 
TA'BI 
tie ings. 
of the ſcu 
TA BI 
ſurface ; 
for meals 
entertainr 
blet, or f 
ten, or en 
The paln 
dex; ſyn: 
the tables 
fortune of 
To T. 
another's 
logue, or 
TA BI 
fmall-vee 
TA'BL 
Bling is w 
TA'BL 
TA'BL 
dicine of 
painted or 
TA'BC 


brine, F 
To T. 
table or f 
TACH 
hold of; 
TACH 
2nd pd Mc 
TA/CI 
liough no 
TA'CI 
TACT] 
habitual f 
To TA 
ay thing 
together, 
TACK 
language, 
7 held ta 
TA'CK 
pots, or it 
p, from 
TA'Ck 
mast; fur 
TAC! 
Gr.] rela 
at, My. 
TA CY 
tangine m 
TA'CT 
beine / ouc 
TAI 
ing or fee] 
eu Writer 


TAC 


ſumption in the marrow of the back · bone. 
TA'BID, 4. [rabidus, Lat. ] waſted by diſ- 
eaſe; conſumptive. 
TaBLATURE, /. painting on walls, or 
tie ings. In Anatomy, a diviſion or parting 
„Gr.] the of the ſcull bones. ä 10 
TABLE „＋. [ tabula, Lat.] any flat or level 


e ſurface ; a, board ſupported by feet, and uſed 
1 Aftrono, bor meals ; perſons fitting and partakjng of an 
onjunctiog entertainment; fare, or entertainment; a ta- 
fun. n let, or ſuriace on which any thing is writ- 
Ferent en I en, or <ngraved ; a picture, from tableau, Fr. 
it is a pair Te palm of the hand. Draughts. An in- 
1e brain u der; ſynopſis; catalogue; ſyllabus. T's turn 
| the tables ſignities to change the condition or 
foriune of two contending parties. 
To TA'BLE, v. u. to board; to live at 
another's table. Actively, to make a cata- 
d fifteenth ue, or ſet down. | 
the ſound TA'BLE-BEER, /. beer uſed at meals; 
8 expulſion frnall=vecr. a : 
zpon a ſud- TA'BLE-BOOK, , a book on which any 
n the fore. WY thing is wrote without ink. | 


t the ſame 
in tin, tell, 


TA'BLER, J. a boarder. 
TA BLET, / a ſmall level ſurface 3 a me- 


followed u Leine of a ſquare form; a ſurſace written or 
nation, ms painted on. N 

y 7, 25 in TA'BOR, /. [rabour, Fr.] a ſmall drum 
comes after besten with a ſtick, and accompanied with a 


ie clear and pip, which makes a fort of muſic. 


er more ode To TA/BOR, v. . | raborer, old Fr. ] to 
„ there, ke. trike lightly and frequently. 
ral food fat TA'RORINE, or TA'BOURET, . [la- 
wy T fe Eine, Fr, ] a tabor; a ſmal! drum. 
tutti, all to» To TA'BULATE, V. 4. to reduce to a 
table or ſynopſis. | 
Add Fe. TACHE, J. | from tack] any thing taken 
'« middle of bold of; a catch; a loop; a button, 
els coat} TACHY'GRAPHY, [ zaky'grafy }/. [raxix 
and vp or the art of ſwift writing. 
ind of rich A TA CT r. a. | racitzs, Lat.] filent ; implied, 
he calender, though not expreſſed, 
t, different) TA'CITLY, ad. ſilently. | 
TACITU'RNITY, /. | taciturnitas, Lat.] 
d, orvarid habitual filence ; ſecrecy ; a ſilent humour. 
To TACK, 2. a. { zacher, Fr. ] to faſten to 
„ Ec. under WW" ching; to ſew Qightly ; to Join or ſtick 
ſentation d together. Neuterly, to turn a ſhip. 
; 1 1. 22 nail. Tack —_— in om 
a: Lat] ü -"m2uage, is the act of turning ſhips at ſea. 
ure __ t; bold tack, i. e. to laſt or hold — 
= e . | tacel, Brit. ] an arrow; wea- 
- Lat.] 1 as or 1nitruments of action; the ropes of a 
io, Lat.] >. from raeckel, Belg. a rope. 3 
ing wleten TA'CKLING, J. ropes, or furniture of a 
mat; furniture for ſport or action. 
11 a ſerine 3 or TA CTICAL, a. L ranvie, 
ſhort vr.) relating to the art of war, or marſnalling 
2 . 
nt of rA'CTICS, . [ razr}, Gr. 
Raneing men in the field of battle. 
Jun, Lat] "Sy CTILE, a. [ta@ilis, Lat.] capable of 
zuelling; 3 poached or felt; tangible. 
b. Io tht * THONG — J. the act of touch- 
hich the © WW 8 ſeldom uſed but by Philoſopbi- 


. 
TA ls 


PSTLAY 


TABES Doxsa't 1s, /. [Lat.] a 000 | 


followed by together. 


/ 


LC 
TA/DCASTER, a town in the W. Riding 
of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. 
It is noted for the great plenty of limeſtone 
dug up near it. It is 188 miles N. by W. of 


% 


London. | | 
| TA'DPOLE, /. {from tad, and pole, Sax. J 
a young ſhapeleſs frog or toad. 

TA/EN, a contraction of TAK RN. 

TE NIA, the . is a genus 
of worm, whoſe body is of an oblong ſorm, 
compoſed of joints or articulations, like the 
links of a chain, and frequently grows ſeveral 
ells in length. 
TA'FFETY, /. Ctapetat, Fr.] a kind of 
ſmooth filken manufacture, having a remarks 
able glofly ſurface, 

TAG, J. | ag, 10. the point of a lance] a 
point of metal faſtened to the end of a ftring 
or lace ; any thing paltry and mean. 

To TAG, v. a. to fix metal to the end of a 
lace ; to hang one thing to another. To joing 


TA'G-RAG, /. a mob of the loweſt ſort. 

TAIL, /. Ltægl. Sax. ] the long ſubſtance 
which hangs down from the vertebræ of an ani- 
mal; the train of a bird or fiſh ; the lower part; 
any thing hanging long ; a catkin; the hinder 
part. In Aſtronomy, the deſcending node of a 
planet; thoſe rays which dart from a comet 
towards that part of the heavens from whence 
{it ſeems to move. In Law, a limited fee, op- 
* to a fee ſimple. Houſe. tall, among the 

urks, is the enſign or flag under which they 
make war. To turn-tail is, to fly or run away. ' 

TAVLLAGE, /. ¶ from tailler, Fr. ] a piece 
cut out of the whole; a ſhare of a man's ſub. 
ſtance paid as tribute. In Law, a roll or tax. 

TALI'LOR, J. [ tailleur, Fr.] one who makes 
cloaths. . 

TAINE, a fea port town of Scotland, in 
the ſhire of Roſs, ſeated on the Frith of Dor» 
nock, and 182 miles from Edinburgh. | 

To TAINT, v. u. | teindre, Fr.] to imbue 
or impregnate with any thing; to ſtain; te 
infe& or corrupt. Neuterly, to be infected or 
touched. g 

TAINT, /. {teinte, Fr.] a tincture, ftain, or 
corruption. In Natural Hiſtory, a ſpider of 
a red colour, and fo ſmall that ten of the 
largeſt will hardly outweigh a grain. 

To TAKE, v.a. {raka, 11. preter. tool, part, 
paſl, taken, ſometimes tat] to receive what is 
offered, to feize what is not given; to catch 
by ſurprize or artifice; to ſeize or make pri- 
ſoner ; to exact; to get, have, or appropriate; 
to uſe or employ ; to blaſt or infect ; to judge 
in favour of ; to cloſe in, or comply ich 3 to 


convey, carry, or tranſport; to endure, to 
bear; to leap or jump over ; to ſeize, with a 
tranſitory impulſe ; to produce; to ſeize as a 


] the art of [diſeaſe ; to ſwallow as a medicine; to capti- 


'vate, delight, or engage with pleaſure ; te 
receive with good or ill will; to underſtand 
in any particular ſenſe. Lo ſuppoſe or ima - 


gine, followed by it. To hire, followed by 
bogft. Uſed with away, to depriye of ; to ſet 
aſide or remove. To tale care, to be careful, 


3 aue,ο,j, 


Py 
* 
— 


cautious, ſolicitous for, or ſuperintend. Fol- 


have final recourſe to; to ſeize or arreſt; to 


Uſed with wth, to pleaſe. 


TAL 


Idwed by from, to derogate ot detract ; to de- 


prive of. To take heed, to be cautious. Uſed| 


with Zeed to, to attend. To take in, to com- 


priſe, comprehend, admit, win, receive, or| 


impoſe upon. Followed by aarh, to ſwear. 
Uſed with J, to invalidate, deſtroy, with- 
hold, withdraw, ſwallow, purchaſe, | copy, 
find place for, or kill. To take part, to ſhare 
or participate. Uſed with p/ace, to prevail or 
have effect. Uſed with 2, to borrow upon 
credit or intereſt, applied to money; to engage 
with; to aſſume; to begin; to engroſs; to 


admit; to reprimand; to lift; to occupy. 
Uſed with apon, to appropriate; to admit; to 
be imputed to; to claim authority. Neuter- 
ly, to pleaſe, or be approved of; to have its 
intended or natural effect; to catch. Uſed 
with after, to learn of, reſemble, or imitate. 
Uſed with in, to incloſe, leſſen, contract, 
cheat. Followed by in hand, to undertake, 
To take notice, to obſerve; to ſhew by any act 
that a thing or perſon is obſerved. Uſed with 
on, to be violently affected with ſorrow ar 
ſickneſs. ' Uſed with 7o, to apply to, or be 
fond of; to betake or have recourſe to. Uſed 
with p, to ſtop. Uſed with vp with, to be 
contented or ſatisfied with; to lodge or dwell. 
SyNON, We take 
what is given us; we zeceive what is ſent us; 
we accept what is offered us. To accept, im- 
plies always cagſent and approbation ; to re- 
ceive, does not; to take, excludes only re- 
fuſal. | 7 85 
TA/KEN, participle paſſive of TAK xk. 
TA'KING, J. ſeizure or diftreſs. 
TALC,. [ apron. broad] in Natural Hiſtory, 
is a claſs of foffile bodies, compoſed of broad, 
flat, and ſmooth laminæ or plates, laid evenly 
and regularly on one another; eaſily fiſile, ac- 
cording to the ſize of theſe plates, but not at all 
ſo in any other direction; flexile and elaſtic ; 
bright, ſhining, and tranſparent ; not giving 
fire with feel, nor ſermenting with acid 
menſtrua, and ſuſtaining the force of a vio- 
tent fire without calcining. 5 
TALE, J. rale, Sax. ] a ffory, generally ap- 
plied to a ſhort narrative of ſome trifling and 
fabulous circumſtances ; a narrative delivered 
by words; a number reckoned ; a reckoning ; 
an information or diſcloſure of any thing fe- 
cret. Sy NON. Tale, novel, romance, ſtory, each 
imply a ſmall hiſtory, or an entertaining rela- 
tion of adventures. The firſt three are ſup- 
poſed to be fabulous, and made public; wheze- 
as the laſt may be either true, or feigned, and 
told either in print, or by word of mouth ; 
dt as they carry ideas peculiar to themfelyes, 
ite is my buſineſs to point them out. By the 
word tale, then, is meant a ſhort, but dreſſed- up 
narrative of ſome ſingle adventure; ꝝovel ſig- 
nifies an amuſing hiſtory, made up of many 
adventures, and carried on through one or 
more volumes. By romance is underſtood a 
collection of wild adventures, in love and war, 


fi 


invented; romances, well carried on; Boy! 

r 9 
TA'LE-BEARER, /. one who gives intelli. 

gence through officiouſnefs or makciouſneſs. 


ſum of money differing in different nations 
and ages; a faculty, power, or gift of nature: 
quality or nature. Sy NON. Talent and genie 
are both born with 'us, and are a happy Ni. 
poſition of nature by which we are qualified 
for ſome peculiar employment; but genius 
ſeems to be more internal, and poſſeſſed af 
the powers of invention; talent, more exter. 
nal, and capable of execution. Thus we haye 
a genius for poetry and painting; but a tal 
for ſpeaking and writing. Talents, conſider. 
ed as ſynonymous with qualities, differ from 
them in this; that gua/ities form the character 
ot perſons; falents are their ornaments, The 
former may be uſed either in a-good or bad 
ſenſe ; but we cannot apply the latter in any 
other than a good one. Our qualities render 
us either beloved or deſpiſed. Our talent 
make our company coveted. 

TALES, /, in Law, is a word uſed for: 
ſupply of men impannelled on a jury ; or, upon 
appearance, being challenged for the plaintiff 
or defendant as not ſufficient ; in which caſe 
the judge grants a ſupply to be made, by the 
ſheriff, of ſome perſons preſent, 

TA'LIO, /. a ſpecies of puniſhment in the 
Moſaic Law, whereby an evit is returned ſimi- 
lar to that committed againſt us by another ; 
hence thoſe expreſſions, eye for eye, and tooth 
for tooth. 5 5 | 

TALISMAN. / a magical character. 

To TALK, [the @ pron, broad in this word 
and its derivatives; as, tault] v. u. [tarkn, 
Belg. ] to converſe z to ſpeak impertinent!y; 
to give account ;*to reaſon or confer with 
another, 8 | 

TALK, /. familiar ſpeech; rumour; 
the ſubject of converſation. © Among the wr 
ters of Indian tranſactions, it is uſed for : 
conference. (229 

TA'LKATIVE, 4. full of prate; much 
given to talk; loquacious. 

TA'LKATIVENESS, / the quality o 
being forward to ſpeak, or much given d 
talking ; loquacity ; garrulity. 

TALL, * 18 broad; as, taull] a. [til 
Brit] long, or high in ſtature ; lofty. _ 

TA'LLAGE, /. [raillage, Fr. ]impoſt; exciſe 

TA/LLINGTON, a town adjoining © 
Dorcheſter. It has one church, and abet 


200 houſes, with ſeveral ſtreets, which a 


aved, and ſome not at al., 
a pron, broad] /. height 0 


Dan.) the 


broad, but badly 
| >TA'LLNESS, 
ſtature; loftineſs. 
* TA'LLOW. [4/15] /. ¶talge, 
greaſe or fat of animals. ; i 

TA'LEY, /. from tailler, Fr. ] a ſtick notc " 
edvr cut along with another, and uſed ae 
ly, to keep accounts by ; any thing made 
ſuit another. = 


To TA'LLY, v. u. to fit, ſuit, 3 


Tales ought to be well related; zovels, well 


for any thing; to mark upon a tally ter 


TALENT, /. | talentum, Lat.] a weight, or 


trly, to 
TA'L 
to be pai 
TAL! 
containin 
cal expla 
TAL 
bird of pi 
moulding 
crowned 
TAL. 
is the inc 
TAM 
from N. 
vonſhire. 
TAM 
of Indian 
eſteemed 
TAM 
with a re 
wood and 
ſtringents 
TAME 
domeſtic, 
dejected; 
mimals a 
duſtry of 
To TA 
rom wile 
TAME 
market 0 
N. of Lor 
TA'M] 
edly. 
TAM! 
renileneſs 
of ſpirit 0 
TA'M] 
of a great 
TAM! 


from temp 
of medici 
wichout k 
With, or « 

TA'M\ 
Wth à mr 
good corpe 
Parliamen 
don. 

To Ta! 
leather wi 
applied to 

TAN, . 
ſmall, an 

TANG 
in the mo 

To TA! 
to ring wi 
: TA'NG 
Lat.] is 
tne extren 
cle ſo 28 n 

TANG 
quality of 


being felt, 


KC 


— DSSEIETTTE — 


TAN 
to be fitted; to conform. 3 
Tl V. Mad, one who ſells Oe 


* 


n; foricy 


yes intelli. - | 

aid by the week or month. | 
ouſneſs, LMU D, or THA LU, I the book 
5 dn ” containing the Jewiſh traditions, and rabbini- 
of eg ©] explanations of the law. g 

and 2 TA LON, /. | zalon, Fr.] is the claw of a 
oe r bird of prey. In Architecture, it is a kind of 
e en moulding, which conſiſts of a cymatium, 
80 u Wh c040cd with a ſquare fillet. ; 

offeſſed of TA'LUS, or TA'LUT, /. in ArchiteQure, 
Dore exter. ss tlie inclination or ſlope of a work. 

6 ws hand TA/MAR, a river of England, which runs 
s a n bm N. to S. and divides Cornwall from De- 
, conſider. . wonſllire, 5 ki 
differ fron A MARIN D/ [tamarindus, Lat.] a kind 
e charadder ol Indian fruit, of an agreeable acid taſte, and 
nts, The N edteemed good to quench thirſt. 


TA'MARISK, / Clamariſce, Lat.] a ſhrub, 
with a red bark and leaves, like heath. The 
ood and leaves are uſed in medicine as a- 


ood or bad 
ter in any 
ties render 


ſtringents. 
N TAME, a. | tame, Sax. | gentle of diſpoſition; 
1 uſed for x d»meſtic, oppoſed to mild; cruſhed, tubdued, 
7 3 or, upon lejected; ſpiritleſs or heartleſs. Sy now. Tame 
» , 


atimals are made ſo, partly by the art or in- 
dultry of man; gentle animals are naturally fo. 

To TAME, v. a. [temean, Sax. ] to reduce 
tom wildneſs; to ſubdue or conquer. 

TAME, a town in Oxfordſhire, with a 
market on "Tueſdays." It is 46 miles W. by 
N. of London. | 

TA'MELY, ad. gently ; meanly ; deject- 
edly. | 


TA'MENESS, /. the oppoſite of wildneſs 


he plaintiff 
which caſe 
ade, by the 


ment in the 
urned ſimi- 
dy another; 
er and tooth 


_ enileneſs of diſpoſition ; dejectedneſs; want 
u. {ark ot ſpirit or courage. 

Jertinently; TA'MKIN, or TA/MPION, , the topple 
-onfer with “f ereat sun. . 

TA MMV, J a kind of tranſparent tuff, 
rumour; ule to grace the outlines of drawings or paint- 
To TAMPER, v. a. [derived by Skinner 

from iempero, Lat.] to be officious in the uſe 
rate; much el medicipes ; to meddle, or have to do with, 
vichout knowledge or neceſſity; to practiſe 
e quality of vith, or endeavour to ſeduce, 
ch given bo TA'MWORTH, a town 'in Staffordſhire, 


vith a market on Saturdays, It is a pretty 
good corporation, and ſends two members to 
Parliament. 
don. 


ſt; exciſe a 
\Foining 1 f ry TAN, v. 4. { tarner, Fr.] to impregnate 
"nd abott leather with bark. To make brown by heat, 
which an WW belied to the ſun. 
not at all TAN, / the bark of the oak- tree, beaten 
/ height of ſmall, and uſed to tan leather; 
; TANG, /. [7a»ghe, Belg. ] a ſtrong taſte left 
Dan.] tte in the mouth; reliſh or taſte. : 
| HE ſo TANG, v. u. {uſed inſtead of twang ] 
Rick notch⸗ t ring with. El 
uſed former f Ta NGENT, [s pron ſoft] /. [ tangens, 
ing made * _, is a right line perpendicularly raiſed on 
,- extremity of a radius, which touches a cir- 
t, or cut oof oy as not to cut it. : | 
ally. New qu ANGIBF LITY, [g pron. ſoft] J. the 
tern ity of being perceived by the touch, or of 


being elt. 


ee, 
. TA'NGIBLE, Te pron. ſoft] 2.-Lfrom tax- 
go, Lat.] to be felt or perceived by the touch. 
To TA'NGLE, v. a. See EN TAN GLR. 


TA'NGLE, /. a knot of things mixed with 
one another. | ; : 


land, whi 
ferred to a 
Likewiſe, a 


ordains that an adult is to be pre- 
or: as an uncle to a nephews 
om whereby a chieftain, or 


ſtaniſt, has lands only far lite, as being only 


elected thereto. | 
TANK, /. Ptanque, Fr. ] a large ciſtern or 
baſon ; a little pool or pond. : 
TA'NKARD, / [ zancaird, Ir.] a drinking 
veſſel with a cover moving ona hinge. 
TA'NNER, /. one that tans and prepares 
hides for uſe. 
that is fit company for a Fellow. 
To 'TA'NTALIZE, v. a. [from Tanta- 
lus, who was condemned to ſtarve and die with 
thirſt among fruits and water which he could 


ſures which cannot be reached. 
TANTAMOUNT, /. [Fr. ] of equal va- 
lue; an equivalent. ' 
To TAP, v. a. | tappen, Belg. ] to touch, or 
ſtrike gently ; to pierce or broach a veſſel. 
TAP, /. a gentle blow; a pipe through 
which liquor is drawn from a veſſel. Alſo the 
liquor let out. | 
TA'P-ROOT, / among Gardeners, is that 
part of the root which deſcends ſtraight down. 
TAPE, /. ¶tæppan, Sax. ]linen wove in nar- 
row'fſlips, and uſed for fillets or bands. 
TA'PER, /. | taper, Sax. ] a wax-candle ; a 
light. 4 | | 
TA'PER, 4. growing gradually narrow 
from the bottom to the top; conical; pyra- 
midical, bs | 
To TA/PER, v. u. to grow ſmaller towards 
the bottom or top, 
TA'PESTRY, /. [rapefterie, Fr. ]cloth woven 
with forms of human creatures, beaſts, &c. 
uſed for hangings, and ſometimes for carpets, 


cing a hole in a veſſel, in order to draw off the 
liquor. In Agriculture, it is the making an 


the juice. In Surgery, it is an operation for 


It is 114 miles N. W. of Lon-|diſcharging the water in a dropſy. 


TA/PSTER, one who draws beer at 2 
public houſe. 23 | 

TAR, /. [ tarre, Belg. } liquid pitch, or the 
turpentine of the fir-tree extracted by fire, Fi- 
guratively, a ſailor, | 


or provoke. 

TARA/NTULA, /. [Ital.] a kind of ſpider 
whoſe bite is faid to be cured only by muſic. 

TA'RDILY, ad. flowly ; lazily; ſloth- 
fully ; ſluggiſhly. 

TA'RDINESS, /. ſluggiſhneſs; flowneſs ; 


lazineſs ; guiltineſs. 


TA'RDY, a. [| tardus, Lat.] flow, applied to 
| motion. Sluggiſh, or unwilling to act or move; 
Bs ; { 


TA'NNTRY, / an ancient cuſtom in Ire. | 


TA'NQUAM, J, a univerſity word for one 


not touch] to torment by the proſpect of plea- 


TA PPING, /. in general, is the act of pier- _ 


inciſion in the bark of a tree, and letting out 


To TAR, v. a. to ſmear with tar; to teaze” 


TARDIT V, / flowneſs. : x 


dilatory. 
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RR. 
Aatery. Unwary. Criminal. The two laft 
words are in a low ſenſe. 
TARE, /. {from teeren, Belg. ] a weed which 
grows among corn.* See Vercuss., _ 
TARE, J. [Fr.] the weight of any thing 
containing a commodity ;z an allewance made 
for weight of the box, cheſt, &c. in which 
ny commodity is contained. | 
ARE, preter, of TEAR. | 
 __ TARGE, or TA'RGET, [ pron. ſoft] /. 
Ear, Erſe] a kind of buckler Jeſs than a 
_ ſhield, worn for defence on the left arm. | 
 TA'RGUM, / | Heb. ] a paraphraſe on the 
Pentateuch, or five books of Moſes, written in 
the Chaldee language. . 
TA RIFF, /. [rarife, Fr.] a book of cuſ- 
toms ; a book of rates agreed on between prin- 
ces or ſtates, aſcertaining the duties to be laid 


— 


bs Turkey, lies near the Black Sa, ul 
uſcovy Tartary, is near the Caſpian ges 
Aſiatic Tartary, of which we are now ſperke 
ing, is watered, by fiye large rivers, which 
ſerve to determine the fituation of places; 
namely, the Oby, the Volga or Wolga, the 
eneſea, the Lena, and the Amur. Ruffin 

artary has no fixed bounds, but it may be 
near 1500 miles in length from E, to W. and 
750 in breadth from N. to S. Chineſe Ty. 
tary is ſeparated from China by a great wall 
and is about gz0 miles in extent. It is di 
vided into the eaſtern and weſtern ; and tha 
part of it near the wall is without inhabitany, 
It was formerly ' ſuppoſed to be Cathy, whole 
capital was Cambalu, which is now well 
known to be Pekin, Independent Tarts 
comprehends all that part of it which belong 


upon their reſpective merchandizes when im-+neither to Ruſſia nor China; and is compoſel 


rted into their dominions. | 
TARN, J. {Ifl.] a bog; a fen; a marſh; 
a pool; a quagmire. 

To TA/RNISH, v. a. [ternir, Fr.] to ſul- 
ly ; to ſoil ; to diminiſh brightneſs. Paſſively, 
to loſe brightneſs. 

TA'RPAWLING, ,. a hempen cloth 
fmeared with tar; a ſailor. 

" TA'RPERLEY, a town in Cheſhire, nine 
miles Eaſt of Cheiter. . 

TA/RRIER, /. terre, Fr. the earth, whence | 


it ſhould be written terrier] a ſmall dog uſed other buſineſs than that of going to war, ad 


in hunting a fox, or otter, in their holes. See 
TERRIER. One who tarries or ſtays, 

TA'RRING, a town in Suſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays, 57 miles diftant from 
London. ; 

To TA'RRY, v. u. to ftay ; to continue in 
a place; to delay, er be long in coming. Ac- 
tively, to wait for. 

TA/RSUS, / the inſtep at the beginning 
of the foot, between the ankle and the body of 
the foot. It conſiſts of ſeven bones. 

* TART, /. [ carte, Fr. ] a ſmall pie of fruit. 

'TA'RTANE, /. [rartana, Ital.] a veſſel 

wich one maſt, and a three-cornered fail, uſed 
in the Mediterranean. 

TA'RTLY, ad. ſourly; ſharply. 

TA'RTNESS, /. the quality of being four 
to the taſte; ſharpueſs, or poignancy in ſpeech. 

TA'RTAR, in Natural Hiſtory and 
Pharmacy, is a hard ang almoſt ſtony ſepara- 
tion from a vegetable juice, after fermenta- 
tion. The common tartar is the produce of 
wine, being found in large maſſes adhering to 

| the bottoms and fides of caſks in which that li- 
quor has been long kept; but without ſmell, 
and of a ſubacid taſte. 

"pany bs REAN, a. Crartareus, Lat.] hel. 


To TA'RTARIZE, v. a. to impregnate 
with tartar. _ 


of ſeveral kingdoms, namely Turkeſtan, Great 
Bocharia, Little Bocharia, the kingdom of 
the Calmucks, and Tibet, or Thibet, or Boy. 
tan, which is a large country, and part of 
Tangut. In general, the Tartars are a 1. 
butt people, have a good conſtitution, and ue 
capable of undergoing hardſhips. They- han 
broad faces, ſhort chins, large whiſkers, anl 
noſes even with their faces. They are de. 
trous in handling their ſabres, and ſhooting 
with bows and arrows. The men have ay 


the women take care of domeſtic affairs. They 
are, pagans; aud they have a pontiff callel 
Dali Lama. | a 
TASK, / Ttaſcu, Brit.] ſomething which i 
ordered to be done by another ; an employ 
ment or buſineſs. To fate to taſk, is to repront 
examine rigidly, or reprimand. 
To TASK, v. a, baer, Brit.] to ordert 
commard ſomething to be done. 
TA'SSEL, /. Ttaſſe, Fr.] an ornamenti 
bunch of ſilk, &c. hanging at the end of 
ftring ; alſo a male hawk ; an herb. 
TA'SSES, /. armour for the _ | 
To TASTE, v. a. [tafter, Fr.] to percent 
or diftinguiſh by the palate ; to try by tt 
mouth; to eat in ſmall quantities; to feel a 
have a perception of. Neuterly, to try by the 
palate ; to diſtinguiſh by the mind; to relil 
or approve ; ta try the reliſh of any thing] 
to have perception; to enjoy ſparingly ; U 
convey to the organs of taſte ; to affect li 
organs of taſte. 


TASTE, /. che act of trying by the mouth; 


the ſenſe by which the reliſh of any thing! 
received on the palate. Figuratively, diſcems 
ment or reliſh, applied to the mind ; an 
or trial; a ſmall portion given as a ſpecimen 
TA'STELESS, 4. cauſing, no ſenſation , 
the palate; inſipid ; having no percepum 
fymmetry, elegance, or decorum. 


. TA'RTARY GREAT, is a large extent 
of country, making the third part of Afia, 
being about 1500 miles in length from E. to 
W. and 125 in breadth from N. to 8, It is 
ſeated between g5 and 53 degrees of N, lati- 


dude. European Tartary, as well as Tartary 


To TA TTER, v. a. | toteran, Su.] 
tear; to rend; to make ragged. of uf 
TA'/TTER, / a rag; a fragment © 

thing torn. 


' TATTERDEMA'LION, /. I. 


low, 'TA'TTERSHAL | 
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TATTERSHALL, a town of Lincoln 
ſhice, with a market on Fridays. It is 2274 
miles N. of London. 

To TA/TTLE, v. 2. [ateren, Belg. ] to uſe 
many words with little meaning, to talk 
out moderation or diſcretion. : 

TA/TTLE, J. prate; trifling talk; idle 


hat. | ; : 
: TATTO'O, . the beat of a drum by which 
ſoldiers are called to their quarters, 
TAVERN, /. [zaverne, Fr. Ja houſe where 


TAUGHT, [aut] preter. and part. paſſive 


TA'VISTOCK, a town of Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturday. 
members to Parliament, - It is 206 miles 
W, by S. of Lendon. It gives the title of 


marquis to the eldeſt ſom of the duke of Bed- 


ford. 

To TAUNT, v. a. [tanden, Belg. ] to re- 
proach, inſult, or treat with inſolent contume- 
ly and upbraiding z to exprobate. | 

TAUNT, J. an inſult; ſcoff; ridicule ; 
ſarcaſm ; reproach, Among Mariners, a ſhip 
is ſaid to be 7aunt mafted when her maſts are 


TAU/NTING, a. 
railing ; contumelious; ſcoffing. 

TAU/NTINGLY, ad. ſcornfully : in an 
imperious and proud manner; ſcoffingly; con- 


y 
TAU/NTINGNESS, J raillery ; haughti- 
neſs ; proud and ſcornful behaviour, 
TAU/NTON, a town of Somerſe ſhire, 
with two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur- 
It is reckoned the beſt town in the 
county, and ſends two members te Parlia- 
ment, It is 140 miles W, 
TAURICO/RNOUS, a. 
Lat.] having horns reſembling a bull's. 
TAU RIFORM, a. [ tariformis, Lat.] hav- 
ing the ſhape of a bull. 
TAU RCS, /. in Aſtronomy, the Bull ; the 
ſecond ſign of the zodiac, which the ſun en 


TAUTO'LOGY, fe | ravrooyia, Gr. ] the 
repetition of the ſame word often : ſometimes 
applied to the repetition of the ſame ſenſe in 


To TAW, v. a. Tra volan, Sax. ] to dreſs 
White or allum leath 


„J. à round marble beautifully co- 
TA WDRINESS 


reviling; ſcornful ; 


by S. of London. 
urus and cornu, 


„J. tinſel finery. 

„a. meanly ſhowy ; fine with - 

out grace or elegance. 
TA/WNINESS, / a brown or yellowiſh 

diſcoloured by the heat of the ſun. 

„a. [:ant, Fr. J yellow like things 

burnt ; ſwarthy- coloured. 

„. | taxe, Belg. } a tribute im 

A charge or cenſure. 

v. a. [taxer, Fr.] to load with 

poſts; to charge or accuſe of ſome 


"Wig uſed with of or with befors the 


n 
TAXA'TION, F. che act of loading with 
taxes, Accuſation ; ſcandal. Ng 
TEA, [zee] /. [Chin; 742, Fr.] the leaf of a 
ſhrub growing in ſeveral provinces of China 3 
the liquor made by infuſing tea in boiling 


water. 5 

To TEACH, Creech] v. a. [preter. and part. 
paſſive taught, tæcan, Sax. ] to inſtruct or in- 
form ; to deliver any thing to be learned; to 
tell, or give intelligence. Neuterly, to per- 
form the office of an inſtructor. Sy NO. 
To teach is only to give leſſons; to learn is to 

we leſſons with ſucceſs: both which words 
r more to thoſe things that are proper ta 
cultivate the mind, and form a good educa- 
tion ; for which reaſon they are uſed with 
propriety, when the Arts and Sciences are in 
queſtion, To inſtruct has a greater relation 
to that which is uſeful in the conduct of life, 
and ſucceſs of affairs. It is therefore in its 
proper place, when ſpeaking of any thing that 
concerns either our duty or our intereſt, 

TE'ACHABLE, [teechab/] a. capable of 
being taught or inſtructed ; docile, | 

TEAGUE, [ Teeg] /. a contemptueus name 
for an Iriſhman. | 

TEAL, [tee!} . [teelingh, Belg. ] a ſmall 
wild fowl, the moſt elegant and valuable of 
the duck kind. | 

TEAM, [tcem] /. [temo, Lat. ] a number of 
horſes, oxen, or other beaſts drawing the 
ſame carriage at once; any number paſſing in 
a line. | 

TEAR, [pron. zeer I/. [ tear, Sax. ] the wa- 
ter which flows from the eyes; any moiſture 
trickling in drops. 

TEAR, [pron. rare] J. {from the yerb] 
a rent or fifſure. 

To TEAR, [pron. tare] v. a. [preter tore, 
formerly tare, part. paſſive torn, tæran, Sax. ] 
to pull into pieces or tatters; to wound with 
the nail, or any /ſharp-pointed inſtrument 
drawn along; to break, divide or ſhatter by 
violence; to pluck violently ; to take away by 
ſudden force. Neuterly, to fume, rave, or 
rant like a madman; from tieren, Belg. 

To TEASE, [ reexe] v. a. [:&fan, Sax. ] to 
comb or unravel wool or flax; to ſcratch cloth 
to level the nap z to torment or vex with aſli« 
duous impertinence. 

TEAT, [ teet ] /. [ t#te, Fr.] the pap of a wo- 
man: at preſent applied only to the dugs of 
beaſts. | 

TECHNICAL, CLICK] a. [Trying 
Gr.] belonging to the arts. 

TECHNOLOGY. [ teknilgjy] .. [Texronee 
yia, Gr.] a deſcription of the mechanic arts. 

TE/CHY, [pron. ti#cby] a. forward 3 
peeviſh ; fretful. 

TECTONICK, a. [ri reνjðe, Gr. ] be- 


longing to build ing. 


To TED, 2. 4. { teadan, Sax. ] to lay graf: 
newly mown into rows. . 

TE DDER, or TE!/ CHER, / T tudder, Belg. J 
a rope by which a horſe is tied in the held to 
prevent his paſturing too widely. Figurative- 


ty thing by which a perſon is reſtrained... - . 
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ſent exiſtence in this world, oppoſed to ſpiri- 


to the clergy. Secular poſſeſſions oppoſed to 


laſting only a limited time, 


times and occaſions; a trimmer. 
your to ſeduce or draw a perſon to do ill, by 


yoke ; to ſollieit; to try, 


TEN 

TEMPLET, . a piece of timber placed un · 
ter the girders of a building. 

TEMPORAL, a: — . Lat.] mea- 
ſured by time, oppoſed to eternal. Secular, 
oppoſed to eccleſiaſtical, Confined to our pre- 


wal. Placed at the temples, or upper part of 
the head, 
TEMPORA'LITY, /. the laity, oppoſed 


thoſe belonging to the church. 
TE'MPORARY, a. {from tempnt, Lat.] 


To TE'MPORIZE, v. #. [ temperiſer, Fr.] 
to delay, or put off to another time; to com- 
ply with the times or occaſions. 


E RN | 
on the tiver Teme, which divides Worceſters 
ſhire from Shropſhire, 19 miles W. by N. of 
Worceſter, and 1 304 N. W. by W. of Londot. 


ſhire, in S. Wales, with two markets, on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; it is 233 miles 
W. of London. 

TENCH, F. a freſh-water fiſh, $4 
To TEND, v. a. ¶contracted from attend] 
to watch; to accompany, guard, attend; to be 
attentive to. Neuterly, to wait or expect; 
to move towards a certain point or place; to 
contribute; to be directed to any end or pur- 
poſe; to aim at, from tendre, Fr. to attend as 
ſomething inſeparable. 


TE'NDENCE, er TENDEN CV, J di- 


TEM HORI /Z ER, / one that complies with ſrection or courſe towards any place or object; 


To TEMP T, v. a. [ tents, Lat.] to endea- 
preſenting ſome pleaſure to the mind; to pro- 


TEMPTATION, /. Ctentation, Fr.] the 
at of endeavouring to draw to the commiſſion 
of ill, by offering ſome ſeeming advantage; an 
enticement 5 the ſtate of a perſon ſollicited by 
he appearance of preſent pleaſures or ad- 
vantages to the commiſſion of ſome crime or 
fault, 

TE'MPTER, /. Crentateur, Fr.] one who 
educes or entices to the commiſſion of any ill; 
he devil, who tempted our Saviour. 

TE'MPTINGLY, ad. in a ſeducing, al- 
luring, or provoking manner. | 

TE'MPTINGNESS, / the quality of a 
thing which renders it the object of our wiſhes 
dr deſires. | 

TE'MULENCY, / [remulentia, Lat.] ine- 
briation; drunkenneſs. | 

TEN, a. [hun, Belg. ] twice five, or nine 
and one, | 
TE'NABLE, a. [ tenable, Fr.] ſuch as may 
be Met or held againſt oppoſition or at- 
tacks. 

TENA CIOUs, Crendſbieus] a. [tenax, Lat.] 
praſping hard; unwilling to part with. Re- 
tenuve, or not forgetful, applied to the me- 
mory. Coheſive; Nis oy Cloſe-fiſted ; 
meanly 1 | 

TENA'CIOUSLY, [ teri/hiouſly] ad. cloſe- 
ly; obſtinately ; niggardly. 

TENA'CLOUSNES — J. un- 
willingneſs to quit, let go, or part with. 

TENA/CITY, / ſtiffneſs of opinion; nig- 
kerdlineſs. Among Phyficians, that property 
4 3 ſubſtances, by which they adhere to- 

er, 

TENA'ILLE, J in Fortification, is a kind 
of out-work reſembling a horn-work, but ge- 
nerally ſomewhat different. x; . 

TENANT, /. Ctenant, Fr. ] one that holds 
#f another 3 one that dwells in the houſe ot 
another for rent; one who reſides. 

. TENANTABLE, a. fit to be dwelt in; 
in good repair. 

TE'NBURY, a town in Worceſterſhire, 
"th a market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated 


driftor aim towards any inference or reſult. 
TE'NDER, a. [ terre, Fr.] eafily impreſ- 
ſed, injured, »r pained ; delicate or effemi- 
nate; exciting beneyolence or ſympathy ; com- 
paſſionate ; ſuſceptible of ſoft paſſions z* amo. 
rous or laſcivious ; expreſſive of love; young; 
careful not to hurt. 1 
To TE'NDER, v. a. | zerdre, Fr.] to offer, 
or preſent for acceptance; to hold or eſteem 3 
to regard with care or tenderneſs ; the laſt 
ſenſe ſeems obſolete. 
TENDER, /. an offer, or preſentation of 
any thing for acceptance; regard, or kind 
concern; a {mall ſhip attending a larger. 
TE'NDER-HEA'RTED, 4. eaſily affected 
with the diftreſs of others. | 
TE/NDERLY, ad. gently ; ſoftly ; kind 
ly ; in an affectionate and delicate manner. 
TE'NDERNESS, /. | tendrefſe, Fr.] ſuf. 
ceptibility of impreſſions; ſoſtneſs; delicacy 
indulgence ; kindneſs ; niceneſs of conſcience z 
ſuſceptibility of the ſofter paſſions ; eaſineſs of 
being hurt; ſoreneſs. 0 
TE/NDINOUS, a. [Lrendineux, Fr.] full of 
tendons; ſinewy. 
TE'NDON, / { zendo, Lat.] a ſinew; a liga- 
ture by which the joints are moved. 
TE/NDRIL, /. | terdrillon, Fr. | the claſp 
of a vine, or other climbing plant. | 
TE'NEBRE, or TE'NEBRES, / a ſervice 
in the Romiſh church on Wedneſday, Thurſ- 
day, and Friday before Eaſter, in commemo- 
ration of Chriſt's agony in the garden. | 
TENEBRO'SITY, /. | tenebrz, Lat.] ob- 
ſcurity ; darkneſs ; gloom. f 
TE/NEBROUS, a. dark; obſcure; gloomy. 
TE/NEMENT, / [ 7&ement, Fr. ] properly 
fignifies a houſe ; but in a larger ſenſe it is 
taken tor any houſe, lands, rent, or other thing 
which a perſon holds of another. 


TENE'SMUS, /. [Lat.] a, violent incli- 


nation to go to ſtool, without being able to 
evacuate. a 

TE'NET, or TENENT, /. | from tenet, 
Lat.] an opinion, poſition, principle, dogm 
doctrine. f 

TENNIS, /. | ſuppoſed by Skinner, to be 
derived from tenex, Fr. ftop; uſed by the 
French when they hit the ball] a play in 


which a ball is truck by a racket. i 
3 O 2 TE/NON 3 


TE'NBY, a ſea-port-town of Pembroke. - 
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TERRI'FIC, 4. [terri, 
terror; dreadful. a 
To TE'RRIFY, v. a. to affect with terror; 

to make afraid; to frighten. | 

TE'RRITORY, /. [ territoire, Fr.] in 
Geography, denotes an extent or compaſs of 
und, within the bounds, or belonging to the 
juriſdiction, of any ſtate, city, or other diviſion 
of a country. 

TE'RROR, J. [terror, Lat. ] fear cauſed by 
the ſight or apprehenſion of Jome dangerous 
object; the caule of fear. 

TE'RRULENCY, / [rerrulentia, Lat.] 
earthinels. 

TE'RRULENT, a. [ terrulentus, Lat. ] full 
of earth. 

TERSE, a. [ zerſus, Lat.] ſmooth, applied 
to ſurface. Harmoniouſly elegant without 
pompouſneſs, applied to ſtyle. | 

TE'RTIAN, [TEN n. [ tertiana, Lat.] 
an ague intermitting two days, and having one 
fit on the third, | 

TE'SSELLA TED, a. [from refcla, Lat.] 
variegated by ſquares. Tefſellated pavements 
are made of curious ſquare marbles, bricks, or 
tiles, called teſſelæ, from their reſembling dice. 

TEST, /. | refta, Lat. ] the cupel by which re. 
finers try their metals. Figuratively, trial or 
examination; the means of trial; that with 
which any thing is compared as a ſtandard ; 
judgment or diſt inction. Teſt act is a ſtatute 
25 Car. II. cap. 2. which requires all officers, 
civil and military, to take the oaths and teſt, 
viz. the ſacrament according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the church of England; for the 
negle& whereof a perſon executing any office 
mentioned in that ſtatute, forfeits zool. 

TESTA'CEOUS, a. | zeftaceus, I. at.] con- 
ſiting or made of ſhelis; having continuous 
ſhells. 

TESTAMENT, /. [ teftamentum, Lat. Vis 
an act of the laſt will of a perſon, whereby he 
diſpoſes of his eſtate, &. There are two ſorts 
of wills, one in writing, and one in words; 
which is called a Nuncupative Will; but this 
is not good in caſe of lands, which are only 


Lat.] caufing 


deviſable by a teſtament in writing, executed 


in the life-time of the teſtator. It is likewiſe 
the name of each of the volumes of Holy 
Scripture. 

TESTAME'NTARY, a. [ reflamentarins, 
Lat.] belonging to a will or teſtament ; in the 
manner of a teſtament; given by, or contained 
in, a will. - 

TE'STATE, a. [teftatus,. Lat.] having 
made a will, 

TESTA'TOR, . [reftateur, Fr.] a man 
who makes or leaves a will. 

TT OI . a woman who leaves a 
will. 

TE'STER, / [zef, for tete, Fr. this coin 
being probably diſtinguiſhed by the head ſtamped 
upon 1t ] a ſilver coin valued at ſix- pence. The 
head or cover of a bed. 24952] 

TE'STICLE, /. [ 1efliculus, Lat.] in Ana- 
tomy, is a double part in male animals, ſerving 

generation, The teſticles are two in number, 


1 EU a 

of an oval or egg · like figure, and are contained 
in a peculiar bag, called the ſcrotum, : 
» TESTI'CULAR, «. belonging to the teſti. 
cles. 
To TE'STIFY, v. #. [::ftificor, Lat.] to 
witneſs, prove, or giye evidence. Actively, to 
witneſs, or give evidence of any point. | 
TE'STELY, ad. peeviſhly; fretfully. © 
TESTIMONIAL, /. { teffimonium, Lat.] a 
writing wherein a perſon's character is ſup- 
ported by thoſe who ſubſcribe it, and which is 
produced by a perſon in his own favour. | 
TE'STIMONY, /. [reftimonium, Lat.] 
evidence or proof; an open atteſtation or pro- 
feffion. | a ä 

TE'STINESS, /. peeviſhngſs ; fretfulneſs; 
moroſeneſs. 
TE'STY, a. [zeſtie, Fr.] fretful; inclined 
to anger; peeviſn. | 
TE'TBURY, a town of Glouceſterſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated on 
the edge of the county next Wiltſhire, and is a 
pretty good place, with a handſome market. 
houſe, and a conſiderable trade. It is gg miles 
W. of London. 


touchy, 
TETE A TETE, J [ Fr. ] cheek by jowl; 
face to face; cloſe and familiar converſe or core 
reſpondence. | 
TE'THER, /. See TEDDE R. 
TE'TRAGON, /. in Geometry, is a general 
name for any four- ſided figure, as a ſquare, pa- 
rallelogram, rhombus, or trapezium. _ 
TE/TRARCH, | r&trark} . { rerpapxonrs 
Gr. ] a perſon governing the fourth part of a 
province. 
TE'TRARCHY, [Avr . [rrrpapying 
Gr.] the juriſdiction of a terrarch. 
TETRA'STICEK, / [ TeTpapiX 0G Gr.] an 
epigram compoſed of four verſes. 
TETRA'STYLE, /, in Architecture, is a 
building with four columns, both in front and 
rear. 3 ä 
TETRI'CITY, / CTretricitas, Lat.] ſurli- 
neſs of countenance; ſeverity; harfhneſs. 
TE'TRICOUS, a. | zetricus, Lat.] froward, 
rverſe, ſour, crabbed, ſullen. 
TE'TTER, /. | teter, Sax.] a ſcab, ring- 
worm, ſcurf. | 
TEUTONIC, a. ſomething belonging to 
the Teutons, an antient people of Germany, 
inhabiting chiefly along the coaſts of the 
German ocean. Thus, the Te1tonic lan- 
guage is the antient language of Germany, 
which is ranked among the mother tongues, 
The Teutonic is now called the German or 
Dutch, and is diſtinguiſhed into Upper and 
Lower. The Upper has two notable dialects. 
1. The Scandian, Daniſh, or perhaps Go- 
thic ; to which belong the languages {ſpoken 
in Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Iceland. 
2. The Saxon, tv which belong ihe ſeveral 
languages of the Engliſh, Scots, Friſian, and 
thoſe on the north of the Elbe. To the Lower 
belong the Low Dutch, Flemiſh, &c. ſpoken 


hrough the Netherlands. 
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TEWRSBURV, a town in Gloucefter- | to exprefs a conſequence, indication, orfina | 


fhire, with two markets, on Wedneſdays and 
Saturdays. It was formerly noted for its mo- 
naſtery, and is now a large handſome corpo- 


TH ATCH, ye | thace, Sax. ] ſtraw, . tl 


as a covering on the top of a houſe. 


To THATCH, v. 4. [| thacciaz, Sax. ] to 


ration, has a cotton manufactory, and ſends cover a roof with ſtraw, reeds, &c. 


It is 102 miles 

W. N. W. of London. | 
TEXT, /. { textus, Lat.] that on which a 

comment is made or written, ; a ſentence of 


manuſcripts in text, or a larger hand than the 
notes, which were written in ſmall characters. 
TEXTILE, a. | textilis, Lat. ] woven; ca- 
pable of being wove. : 
TE'XT UARY, /. [textuaire, Fr.] a divine 
well {killed in the original languages of ſcrip- 


ture, 
TE'XTURE, /. [textura, Lat.] the act of 


weaving with reſpe& to form, matter, or ſtuff; | 


diſpoſition or combination of parts. 
THALTA, /. is one of the nine Muſes, to 
whom the. poets aſcribe the invention of Ge 


 THAME. See Tame. 


after being frozen. Actively, to melt any thing 
frozen. 3 


ſeripture, ſo called becauſe written in antient ket ou Fridays. It is a large mayor-town, 


THAN, ad. [| thanne, Sax. ] a particle uſed 
after a comparative adjective, and placed before 
a thing compared. | 

THANE, /. [thegn, Sax.] an old title of 
honour, equivalent to that of a baron. 

THA'NET, an iſland of the county of 
Kent, ſurrounded by the ſea, excepton the N. E. 
fide, where it is bounded by the branches of the 
river Stour, now inconſiderable to what they 
were fomerly. It contains ſeveral villages, 
and the ſea-port towns of Margate and Ramſ- 
gate. It has the title of an earldom. 

To THANK, v. at [thanker, Teut. ] to ac- 
knowledge and expreſs obligation for favours 
received. | 

THA'NKFUL, à. grateful; ready to ac- 
knowledge a favour or obligation. 

THA'NKFULLY, ad. gratefully; in a 
manner that aoknowledges a favour received. 

' THA'NKFULNESS, / acknowledgment of 
a favour received; gratitude. ps 
THANKS, /. [ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, 
thancas,Sax. ] a verbal acknowledgment of a fa- 
vour received; diſtinguiſhed from gratizzude, 
which conſiſts in a deep ſenſe of a favour re- 
ceived, and a ſtrong inclination to repay, or an 
aCtual repayment of it. 

 THANKSGT'VING, F/. that part of di- 
vine worſhip wherein we acknowledge benefits 
received. : | 

THAT, ow. [thata, Goth. ] the other, 
oppoſed to this; which, when applied to ſome- 
thing going before ; who, applied to ſome per- 
ſon mentioned before. Sometimes it is uſed in- 
ſtead of a whole ſentence going before, to ſave 
a repetition of the ſame words. Followed by 
is, ſuch as. That which. The thing. What 
was then. Sometimes it is uſed to expreſs 
eminence. When 7his and Hut relate to fore- 
going words, 24/5 is referred to the latter, and 
that to the former. In that, is an adverbial ex- 
preſſion for—as being. a 


THAT, coy. becauſe. Sometimes it is uſed 


1 


founder, John Peter Caraffa, then biſhop of 


To THAW, v. #. [thawan, Sax. ] to melt 


THA'XTED, a town of Eſſex, with a mar, 


43+ miles N. E. of London. 
THE, article, de, Belg, ] the article deng, 
ing a particular thing. When it is uſed before 
an adjective, it ſignifies collection or many; a 
the good; the righteous © it generally occurs be, 
fore nouns in the plural number, In verſe, 
when it comes before a vewel, the e is ſome. 
times cut off. Th? adorning the. Couly, 
Before a participle of the preſent tenſe, it ſhew 
that it is uſed as a ſubſtantive. When it comes 
before other, the 5 and e are both ſometimes cu 
off; as !*other, 

THE'ATINES, is a religious order in thy 
Romiſh church, fo called from their principal 


Theate, or Chieti, in the kingdom of Nagle, 
and afterwards pope, under the name of Paul ly. 
THE'ATRE, | rbeater ] .. [ theatrum, Lat.] 
play-houſe ; a place riſing by ſteps like a ſtage, 
THEATTRIC, or THEA'TRICAL, a. be. 
coming a play-houſe; belonging to the ſtage. 
THEE, the oblique caſe ſingular of Thou; 
from the Sax. the oblique caſe of bu, Sax. 
THEFT, /. the act of feloniouſly and un- 
lawfully taking away another perſon's goods; 
ſtealing ; the thing ſtolen. ; 
THEFT-BOTE, /. in Law, the abettinga 
thief, by receiving the goods that he ſteals. 
THEIR, [pron. thare] /. [ theora, Su.] 
them; in their poſſeſſion ; belonging to then. 
Theirs is uſed when any thing comes between 
the poſſeſſive and ſubſtantive, 
THEM, the oblique caſe of They; fron 
him, dative plural of be, Sax. 
THEME, /. { Diua, Gr. ] a ſubject on which 
a perſon ſpeaks or writes; a ſhort eſſay on at 
ſubject; the original word whence others ate 
derived. ; 
THEMSE'LVES, pro. [the plural of bin 
and ef] theſe very perſons. ; 
THEN, ad. [ tban, Goth. ] at that time 
afterwards, or immediately after any adi 
mentioned; therefore, or for this reaſon; in that 
caſe, Now and then, at one time and another. 
That time, when uſed after ill. : 
| THENCE, ad. from that place or time; 
for that reaſon. : 
 THENCEFO'RTH, ad. from that tins 
It ſhould not be uſed with from. 
THENCEFO/RWARD, ad. on or frat 
that time. 1 Cr! 
THEO CRAC V, / [Sor and arena 
government immediately ſuperintended / 
God. 


THEO/DOLITE, /. an inftrument 
in ſurveying land, and taking heights 


diſtances, 


| 
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THE 


. . THEOLO'GIAN, /. [Sz0noyeg, ws 


or of divinity ; a divine. 
Hi LOGICAL [theologicus, Lat.] 
belonging to the ſcience of divinity. 
THEO'LOGY, / | Sroxoyia, Gr. ] divinity; 
2 ſcience which teaches the knowledge of God 
and divine things. | | 
THEOMA'NCY, . 65 prayer Gr.] a 
kind of divination by calling on the name of 


God, s 

THEO'RBO, /. [zisrba, Ital. ] a large lute 
uſed in playing a thorough baſs. | 

THE'OREM, /. | Secengea, Gr. J a propoſi- 
tion laid down as an acknowledged truth. 

THEO RICAL, a. [heorique, Fr.] belong- 
ing to theory; ſpeculative. ; 

THE'ORIST, /. one who forms or main- 
tains a particular theory; one ſkilled in ſpe- 
culation, 72 | 

THE'ORY, / [LCRorie, Fr.] ſpeculation ; 
oppoſed to practice; ſyſtem, plan, ſcheme. 
 THERAPEU:TIC, 4. ¶ Departure, Gr. | 
curative ; ſanative; teaching the cure of dif- 
eales. . 
THERE, ad. [ ther, Sax, ] in that place, op- 
poſed to here; an exclamation directing ſome- 
thing at a diſtance. At the beginning of a 
ſentence, it generally cauſes the nominative 
caſe to be placed after the verb, and is bor- 
rowed from / y a, Fr, In Compoſition, it 
means ?hat. 

THE'REABOUT, or THE'REABOUTS, 
ad. near that place, number, quantity, or 
ſtate ; concerning that matter. 

THEREA'FTER, ad. after that; accord- 
ing to that ; accordingly, | 

THEREA'/T, ad, at that; on that ac- 
tount; at that place, | 

THEREBY", ad. by means of that; in 
conſequence of that, 

THEREFORE, ad. for that; for this 
for this reaſon ; conſequently, : 

THERIT'ACA, or THERT'ACE, / trea- 
cle; any medicine againſt poiſon, or the bites 
of venomous animals. 

THERME, /. [Lat.] artificial hot baths 
much uſed by the Romans. 

THERMO'METERy/7| Szppacs, and v, 
Gr. ] an inſtrument for meaſuring the heat of 
ur, or any matter. 8 | 

THESE, [Here ]pron. plural of This. When 
oppoſed to , theſe relates to the perſons or 
things laſt mentioned, and 20% ſe to the firſt. 

„ THE'SIS, / [Sicis, Gr. ] a poſition, a ſub- 
ject to diſpute upon; a propoſition advanced to 
be decided by logical argumentation. 

THE'TFORD, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is an antient town, and 
was formerly very famous. The Leat aſſizes 
for the county are kept here, and it ſends two 
members to Parliament, It is governed by a 
mayor, ren aldermen, and twenty common- 
council. It has a good free-ſchool, and a town- 
hall. It is 80 miles N. E. of London. 


THE'URGY, [the g pron. ſoft] /. the 
power of doing ſupernatural things by lawful 
Means, as by prayer to Cd. 


THI 

THEY, in the 6blique caſe them; the plu- 
ral of he and foe. 3 al 
THICK, a. [zhicce, Sax. ] the oppoſite of 
thin; groſs or denſe. Great in circumference, 
oppoſed to ſlender. Muddy, or not tranſparent, 
applied to liquors. Frequent, or in quick ſue- 
ceſſion. Cloſe, or crowded. Coarſe. Without 
{articulateneſs, applied to ſpeech. 2 

THICK, / that part or time when a thing 
is thickeſt, Thick and thin, notwithſtanding 
any obſtaeles or inconyeniencies. Thick and 
threefold, many. JÞ 

To THVYCKEN, - v. a. to make thick or 
cloſe; to condenſe ; to ſtrengthen ; to make 
cloſe or numerous. Neuterly, to grow thick 
denſe, muddy, cloſe, or numerous. 

THI'CKET, /. | thiccetu, Sax. ] a cloſe. 
knot, or tuft of trees, a cloſe wood or cop- 


Ice. 
, THI'CKLY, ad. cloſely ; deeply; in great 
quantity, .. 

THI'CK NESS, F. the oppoſite of thin. 
neſs ; cloſeneſs; largeneſs in circumference 3 
eoarſeneſs; denfity. 

THIEF, [rheef} /. [plural thieves, thief, 
Sax. ] one who privately takes away the 
property of another; an excreſcence in the 
ſnuff of a candle, which, if neglected, would 
ſoon conſume. it. „ 5 

To THIEVE, [theeve] v. u. to take away 
the property of another unlawfully. 

THIE'VERY, { theevery] /. the practice of 
ſealing ; the thing ſtolen. N 

THIE'VISH, [:4-6vi/] a. given to ſteal. 
ing; practiſing theft; fly, ſecret. 

THIE'VISHLY, [ theeviſbly] ad. in a 
thieving manner; like a thief. 
THIE/VISHNESS, [ theeviſaneſs] /. a diſ- 
poſition or inclination to ſtealing ; habit of 
ſtealing. | 
THIGH, 57 /. [thefb, Sax. ] all that part 
of the human frame between the buttocks and 
the knee. - 

THILL. / [ :hil/e, Sax. ] the ſhafts or arms 
of wood between which a horſe is placed in a 
carriage; hence thill or thi/ler-horſe, the horſe 


that goes between the ſhafts. 


THF MBLE, /. 1 ſuppoſes it cor - 
rupted from thum bell] a metal cover placed on 
the tip of the mid finger to preſerve it from the 
needle when ſewing. | 
TIME, [pron. ine] /. See TH VME. 
THIN, a. [hin, Sax. ] the contrary to thick; 
rare, oppoſed to denſe; not cloſe ; ſeparated 
by large interſtices ; ſmall, applied to found ; 
lean or ſlim; not coarſe; not abounding. 
To THIN, . 4. to make thin or rarefy 3 
to make leſs cloſe or numerous; to attenuate. 
THINE, pron. belonging to or relating to 
thee. It is uſed for %, when the ſubſtantive 
is divided from it; as, this ſhare is thine, for 
this is thy ſhare. It is placed before a word bes 
ginning with a vowel, | 
THING, /. [ring, Sax.] whatever is, 
Sometimes oppoſed to a perſon, it fignifies an 
inanimate ſubſtance, When applied to perſons, 
it implies contempt and pity. _ o 
FE” | 10 


q 


meditate. To recolle& or obſerve, uſed with 
b. Actively, to entertain in the mind, con- Yorkſhire, to the S. of Richmond, with x 


* grudge. To think ſcornfully of, is to/diſdain. 


do cloth, &c. tenui:y; paucity; ſearceneſs. 


\ + THONG, /. ſthwang, Sax. ] a trap or 
. ring of — © PL N . 


THO 


To THINK, v. a. {preter thought, thinces | 


an, Sax. ] to confider any thing in the mind; 
to reaſon ; to judge or conclude; to intend ; to 


ceive, or imagine. To think much of, it 
SYNON. We thinkquietly, and orderly, to 
be thoroughly acquainted with our object. We 
fudy with inquietude, and without order, to at- 
tain our wiſhes, We muſe deeply, to paſs the 
Gme agreeably. | 

THU'NLY, ad. not thickly ; poorly, leanly, 
applied to the appearance of a perſon. 
 THENNESS, / the quality of not being 
groſs ; not being of a good ſubſtance, applied 


THIRD, a. 3 Sax. ] the next after 
the ſecond. Uſed as a ſubſtantive, it implies 
the third part; the ſixtieth part of a ſecond, 

THIRDLY, ad. in the third place. ” 

THIRSK, or THRUSK, a town in the N. 
Riding of Yorkſbire, with a market on Mon- 
days. It is a ſmall place, formerly noted for 
its ſtrong caſtle, and it now ſends two members 
© Parliament. It is 2304 miles N. by W. of 
-London. ; | | 

. THIRST, / DTH, Sax. ] the pain ſuffered 
by want of drink ; want of drink. Figuratively, 
an eager or vehement deſire. 

To THIRST, v. ». to be uneaſy for want 
of drink. Figuratively, to have a vehement 
deſire, followed by after. ; | 

THIRSTILY, ad. wanting moiſture, 

THI'RSTINESS, . /. a ftrong deſire to 
drink; want of moiſture; dryneſs. 

THIRSTY, a. dry; troubled with drought ; 
vehemontly deſirous, 

- THIRTE'EN, a. the number immediately, 
following twelve ; ten and three. 1 

THI' RTV, a. thrice ten. 8 

THIS, pron. | this, Sax. ] that which is now: 
preſent, or mentioned. After 4ut, the next\ 
and no more, Followed by a word denoting 
time, the laſt paſt. It is often oppoſed to hat, 
which when they refer to a former ſentence, 
this relates to the latter, and that to the firſt 
member. 

THI'STLE, J. [hiftel, Sax. ] a prickly weed 
growing in corn - fields. Order of the Thiſtle, 
or of St. Andrew, a military order of knight- 
hood in Scotland, the rife and inſt dution 
whereof is variouſly related. The chief and 
principal enſign is a gold collar compoſed of 
thiſtles and ſprigs of rue, interlinked with 
amulets of gold, having pendant thereunto the 
image of St: Andrew with his croſs, and the 
motto, Nemo me impune luceſſit. 

THLI'PSIS, /. [Gr.] is a compreſſion of 
the ſtomach from food, which is offenſive only 
by its quantity : or from a conflux of humours, 
void of acrimony, into that part. 

THFTHER, ad. | hither, Sax.} to that 

e; to that end or point. 
- THO", contracted for Tov cn, 


þ” Vn 


* 


THORAX J. [Spatz, Gr.] the ch 
or that part of a = body * 
neck- bone, and ending at the diaphragm. 
THORNE, a town in the N. Riding of 


4 Wedneſdays. It is 1664 miles N. 
of London. 
THORN, /. [ :horn, Sax. ] a pricklyre; 
a prickle growing on the thorn«buſh; any 
thing painful and troubleſome. 
THO'RNBURY, a town of Gloucefterſhirg, 
with a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated nent 
the river Severn, and is a mayor-town, It j 
121 miles W. of "LR 
THO'RNEY, a town in Cambridgeſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays, It is 4 miles E. 
of Ely, and 874 from London, 
THO'RNY, a. full of thorns or prickles, 


Figuratively, perplexed ; vexatious. 


"THO'ROUGH, Lis] prep. the wor 
through extended into two ſyllables, 

THO'ROUGH, Lord] ad. [thisis always 
written with two ſyllables, but the prepoſition 
in one, as through] complete; paſſing 
one ſide, and beyond the other. 
} THO'ROUGHFARE, | tborffare] ſ. a pil. 
ſage without any ſtop or let. 

THORP, THROP, THREP, TREP, of 
TROP, in the names of places, ate derived 
from thorp, Sax, a village. 

THOSE, pron. See THESE. 


to our equals or ſuperior, we ſay yo, like the 
French; but in our addreſſes and devotions, 
we generally uſe b. The ſecond pronoun 
erſonal. | 
THOUGH, [43] cony. [ thauh, Goth: ] rot- 
withſtanding that; although. As though, im- 
plies, as if. At the end of a ſentence, it de- 


notes however, or yet. 


THOUGHT, CB] . the act of think- 
ing; an image formed in the mind; fenti- 
ment; reflection; opinion; defign; ſeriou 
conſideration. | 
THO/UGHTFUL, [thaiful] a. penfive, 
full of thought; given to meditation; anxious, 
THO/UGHTFULLY, | :hdutfwiy] ad. in 
a penſi ve and thoughtful manner; with ſolici- 


tude. 

THO'UGHTFULNESS, [thawfulnſs] „ 
deep meditation; fullneſs of reflection. Soli- 
citude, anxiety. 

THOU'SAND, a. [thuſend, Sax.] confit- 
ing of ten hundred. 
number. 

THRALL, or THRA'LDOM, /. [tb 
Sax. ] a ſlave ; bondage, or a ſtate of ſlave 
or confinement, 

THRA'PSTON, a town in Northampton 
ſhire, ſeated on the river Nen, over _ 
there is a handſome bridge. It is but a {mal 


place, but it has a market on Tueſdays. Its 

75 miles N. W. of London, 
To THRASH, v. a. [ſometimes _— 

threſb, tharſean, Sax. ] to beat corn out 


the chaff ; to beat or drub. Neuterly, — 


THRA VE, 


Is 


THOU, pron. {1hu, Sax. ] When we ſpeck 


Proverbially, - great | 


THRAVE 
24 ſneaves, O 
ſheaves, In 
ſhock? to the 
ſhock. 

THREAD 
a ſmall line © 
trived in a CC 
main drift or 

To THRE 
through with? 

THREA'D 
the naked thre 

THREAT), 
ill; a menace 

To THRE, 
or threten | V. 
try, loreatian, 
denounce, fut 
by denouncin! 

THREE, 

To THRE 

THRE'SH 

"THRE/SH 
ground or ſte; 
door. 

THREW, 
THRICE 
Sometimes ſe 
the ſuperlativ 
To THRI 
to ſlide throu 
THRIFT 
proſper ing; 
eality. A p 
THRIFT] 
THRIT'F' 
with econon 
THRIF” 
prudence; ſ 
To THR 
or bore ; to 

2 piercing ſ 

quality of p 

ear with a | 

ſharp tinglir 
To THR 
paſſ. thrive 
creaſe; to: 
THRI V 
THRI V 
THRO' 
THROA 
fore part ol 
breath; th 
To THI 
with ſorrov 
THRO] 
tion. 
THRO! 
and anguiil 

into the w 

and mortal 

THRO! 
ſtate, rich 
nopy, for 
en at time 


THR 
THRAVE, or Tyxzavz or cox is! 
24 ſheaves, or 4 ſhocks, each containing 6 
ſheaves, In ſome counties they reckon two 
lock? to the thrave, and 12 ſheaves to each 

ack. - YH 
l THREAD, [pron. thred] /. [ thred, Sax. ] 
a ſmall line of flax twiſted ; any thing con- 
trived in a courſe, or uniform tenour; the 
main drift or deſign of a diſcourſe. 

To THREAD, [Hr]! v. a. to paſs 
through with a thread ; to pierce, 

THREA'DBARE, [zhredbare} a. worn to 
the naked threads; having no nap z worn out. 

THREAT, | thret |] /. the act of denouncing 
ill; a menace, 

To THREAT, or THREA'TEN, | threr 
or ten] v. 4. [ threat is uſed only in - 
try, (örcatian, Sax. | to aſſure a perſon of, or 


denounce, future evil; to endeayour to terrify| - 


dy denouncing ill; to menace. |. | 

THREE, a. [hrie, Sax. ] two and one. 

To THRESH, v. 3. See THRASN. 

THRE'SHER, /. one that threfhes corn. 

THRE/SHOLD, {. [ Threſewald, Sax. | the 
ground or ſtep under a door; entrance; gate; 
door. 

THREW, preter. of Tyrow. 5 8.00 

THRICE, 4. [ tbrig, Sax. | three times. 
Sometimes ſet before an adjective to expreſs 
the ſuperlative degree, or amplification, 

To THRID, v. a. {corrupted from thread] 
to ſlide through a narrow paſſage, 

THRIFT, /. [from thrive, | prove ; ſtate of 
proſpering; the ſtate of acquiring more; fru- 
gality. A plant. 

THRIFTILLY, ad. ſparingly; frugally. 

THRI'FTINESS, /. frugality; managing 
with economy ; ſparingneſs, 

THRIFTY, a. frugal : managing with 
prudence; ſparing 3 well-huſbanded. 

To THRILL, v.a. [ 1hyrlian,Sax. Ito pierce 
or bore ; to penetrate ; to drill; to affect with 
2 piercing ſenſation. Neuterly, to have the 
quality of piercing; to pierce, to wound the 
ear with a ſharp ſound ; to ſee] or paſs with a 
ſharp tingling ſenſation. 

To THRIVE, v. . {-preter throve, part 
pail, thriver, threa, Sax. j to proſper, os in- 
creaſe; to advance in any thing deſired. 

THRI'VING, a. proſperous. 

THRI/VINGLY, ad. proſperouſly. 

THRO), a contraction of Tu ROUGH. 

THROAT, [ 1hrat] 7 [ throte, Sax. ] the 
fore part of the neck, or paſſage for food and 
breath; the main road to any place. 

To THROB, v. z. to heave at the breaſt 
with ſorrow; to beat or palpitate. 

0 THROB, /. a heave, or beat ef palpita- 
10n, ; 

THROE, /. [from thin, Sax. ] the pain 
and anguiſh attending the bringing of a child 
into the world; any great agony; the final 
and mortal ſtruggle. 5 

THRONE, /. [thronus, Lat.] a chair of 
ſtate, richly adorned, and covered with a ca- 
nopy, for emperors, kings, princes, &c. to fit 


._, FO 
THRONG, /. [thrang, Sax. ] a crowd @ 
multitude preſſing againſt each other. 
To THRONG, v. u. to crowd ; to ſwarm, 
Actively, to incommode with crowds. 
THRONGING, Ig pron. hard] 4. 
8 gathering together in great num- 
18. 

THRO'STLE, /. throſtle, Sax. ] the thruſh. 

THROTTLE, /. [from throat] the wind- 


pe. 

ToTHRO'TTLE, v. a. to choak ; to ſuffo- 
cate; to kill by ſtopping the breath 3 to 
ſtrangle; to ſtifle. 

THROVE, preter. of TuRIVE. 
THROUGH, :hros prep. thurh,Sax. Ifrom 
one end or extremity to the other; by means of. 
THROUGH, [| 74r00] ad. from one end, or 
ſide, to the other. 

THROUGHOU'T, | 7hroo-o] prep. quite 
through ; entirely, 

THROUGHOU'T, [:hro0-out] ad. in every 
part; every where. 
ToTHROW,[:hr5jv.a.[preter threw; part. 
paſſ. 1hrown, thrawan, Sax. ] to fling or caſt to 
a diſtance ; to toſs, or put way with violence, 
haſte, or negligence; to lay down eareleſsly, 
or in haſte; to caſt; to emit; to venture at 
dice; to ſpread ; to turn. To throw away, to 
loſe or ſpend profuſely ;. to reject. Uſed with 
by, to reject, or lay aſide as uſeleſs. Uſed with 
down, to overturn, Uſed with of to expel, 
reject, or renounce. Uſed with cut, to exert g 
to diſtance or leave behind; to rejeft; to 
emit, Uſed with 2p, to relign angrily; to 
emit or bring up. Neuterly, to perform the 
act of caſting ; to caſt dice, Uſed with abouty 
to try expedients, 

THROW, [ 1hr7] . a caſt; a caſt of dice; 
the ſpace to which any thing is thrown ; an 
effort or violent ſally ;.ſtroke ; blow; throe. 

THRO'WSTER, {rhbrofter] /. a twiſter of 
{ilk or thread. 

THRUM, /. [thraum, Il. ] the ends of 
weavers threads ; any coarſe yarn. 

To THRUM, v. a. to grate or play ill on 
any muſical inſtrument. * 

THRUSH, /. [rhriſe, Sax. ] a ſmall ſinging 
bird. In Medicine, ſmall round ulcerations, 


* 


1 


affect every part of the alimentary duct, ex- 
cept the thick guts. ; 

To THRUST, v. a. [ trufito, Lat.] to puſh 
any thing into matter, or between cloſe 
bodies; to puſh or drive with violence; to 
ſtab. To compreſs, uſed with together. Neu- 


ſqueeze into; to throng. 
THRUST, / a puſh; aflault; hoſtile at. 
tack with a pointed weapon. 


ſhort ſtrong finger which grows on the part of 
the hand towards the body. - 5 
TH UMP, / [thombe, Ital.] a hard heavy 
blow given with ſomething blunt. | 
To THUMP, v. a. to beat with dull heavy 
blows, Neuterly, to fall or ftrike with a 


% at times of public ceremonies. 


5 heavy blow. 


THU'MP. 


which appear in the mouth, and by degrees 


terly, to attack with a pointed weapon; to 


THUMB, CS] J. thuma, Sax.] that 
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« 'THU'MPING, 4. beating; great; huge, big. 


THU'NDER, /. | thurger, Sax. ] a loud 


Hoile or rattling, accompanied by lightning; 
any. loud noiſe, or tumultuous violence. | 

To THU'NDER, v. x. to make that loud 
and terrible noiſe attending lightning. Ac- 
tively, to emit with noiſe and terror; to pub- 
liſh any denunciation. or threat, ; 

| THU'NDERBOLT, /. lightning; eccle- 
fGaftical ſulmination. | 

THU'/NDERCLAP, / an explofion o 
thunder. x 

To THU'NDERSTRIKE, v. 3. [part. 
paſſ. /hunder/truck ] to blaſt, or hurt with light- 
ning; to terrify or amaze by ſome unexpect- 
ed event, MTS 

'THU'RSDAY, / is the fifth day of the 
Chriſtian week, and the ſixth of the Jews ; ſo 
called from Thor, an del worſhipped by the 
Saxons and Teutons on this day. Some ſup- 
poſe that the Supreme Deity was worſhipped 
under this name. | TN 

THUS, ad. [ thus, Sax. } in this manner; to 
this degree or quantity. 8 
To THWACK, v. a. thaccian,Sax. Itoſtrike 

with ſomething blunt and heavy; to beat 
heartily; to belabour; to bang; to thraſh. 

THWACK, . a blow given with ſome. 
thing blunt and heavy. ; 

THWART, Ca. pron. broad] à. Luer, 
Sax, | crols; tranſydrſe ; perverſe ; inconve- 
nient; miſchievous. 

To THWART, v. @. to croſs ; to do any 
thing in oppoſition to another, Neuterly, to 
be oppoſite. 

. THY, prope. | thin, Sax. } of, belonging or re- 
_ lating to, thee, It is placed before a word be- 
ginning with a conſonant. See THI NE. 

THY'ME, [pron. tyme] /. | thymas, Lat.] a 
fragrant plant. 


THY*RSUS, / [S%prec, Gr. ] the upright 


ſtalk or ſtem of an herb. Alto, a lance or 
ſpear, wrapt in vine leaves, wherewith Bac- 
chus is ſaid to have armed himſelt and his ſol- 
diers, to deceive the Indians, and make them 
expect no hoſtilities. 


TI'AR, or TIA! RA, /. | !iara, Lat. ] a dia- 


dem, or dreſs for the head. The Pope's triple 
crown. 

To TI CE, v. «. contracted from Ex- 
„ | 
TICK, / [perhaps contracted from ticket, 
a tally on which debts were ſcored | ſcore or 
truſt ; the lice of dogs or ihcep, from tigue, 
Fr. The linen caſe which holds the feathers 
or flocks of a bed. 

To TICK, v. a. to take on credit, or on 
truſt ; to run in debt; to truft, or give credit. 

TVCKEN, or Ti'CKING, /. a kind of 
ſtrong linen uſed for bedding. 


TICKET, /. | eriquert,Fr. | a token of any 


right or claim, at the delivery of which ad- 

miſſion is granted, or the claim acknowledged. 
To TI'CKLE, v. a. | titillo, Lat.] to create 

a titilation, or itching ſenſation and laugh- 

ter, accompanied with pleaſure and pain, by 

flight touches; to pleaſe by light my 
| 2 


| tions: Neuterly, to feel a | titfllation, & 1 


l 


ſenſation which cauſes laughter. 3 
5 TI/CKLISH, &. to be ſenſible to titilla, 
tion; eafily . tickled when ſcarce touched: 

AF | 8 : j 
— i neut or nice; uncertain ; Us 

TID, a. [tydder, Sax. ] tender; ſoft : n 
_ TIDES,/. [ tyd, Sax.] Ca two peciodicalnu 
tions of the waters of the ſea, called the Jus 
and reflux, or the flow and ebb. © The cauſe 
ot the tides is the attraction of the ſun ang 
moon, but chiefly the latter; che Waters gf 
the immenſe ocean, forgetful, as it were, of 
their natural reft, move and roll in tides, ob. 
ſequious to the ſtrong and attractive power 
- the moon, and weaker influence of the 
un. 

TIDESMAN, J. a tidewaiter or cuſton. 
houſe officer, put on board ſhips to prevent 
ſmuggling, or defrauding the king of his du- 

es. 

TI'DESWELL, a town in Derbyſhire, with 
a market on Wedneſday, Its ſituation is low, 
and is ſo called from a well that is ſaid to ebb 
and flow. It is but an ordinary place, but it 
has a handſome church and a free-ſchool, It 
is 22 miles N. W. of Derby, and 158 N. N. W. 
of London. . 

TI DIN GS, / [from tidar, Sax.] nem; 
account of ſomething that has happened. 

TI'DY, /. {tidt, Id.] ſeaſonable; neat ; 
ready, | | 

To TIE, v. a. [ tian, Sax. ] to bind; to 
faſten with a knot. Uſed with , to confine 
or obſtruct, To oblige or conſtrain. 

TIE, / a faſtening made by a knot z a bond 
or obligation, | : 

TIERCE, J. [tierce, Fr.] See Txxcs, 

_ TIFF, /. liquor; drink; a quantity of 
liquor for drinking; a fit of peeviſhnels; 4 
pet. 

TT'GER, {g,pron. hard] /. a fierce beaſt ol 
the leonine kind, a 

TIGHT, | 2] a. dicht, Belg. ] cloſe, or 
ſtretched hard, oppoſed to looſe. Cleanly 
dreſſed; ſomething leſs than neat. Not leaky, 
applied to caſks or veſſels. | 

. ESS, LTI. neatneſs; cloſe· 
neſs. 

TIKE, / a cur, or ſmall dog. 
TILE, J. [tigle, Sax. ] thin plates of bake 
clay, uſed in covering houſes. 

To TILE, v. a, to cover with tiles. 

TILL, /. a money-box or drawer. 

TILL, prep. [til, Sax. ] te the time of. 7i! 
notu, is, to the preſent time; till then, to thal 
time, 

TILL, co. to the time that; to the de- 
gree that. 

Te TILL, v. a. { tylian, Sax. ] to plow 
manure the ground. | 

TI'LLAGE, /. the act of plowing and m- 
nuring land, to make it produce corn; hule 
bandry ; agriculture. 
TI'LLER, / a ftrong piece of timber 1. 
tened to a ſhip's rudder, by which ĩt is 2 
a young tree left, to grow. till it is fit A 3 


& huſbandma 
awer. 
TILLS, / 
TILT, / 

ing over the h 

riage: A mill 

tants thruſt 

thruſt, . 

To TILT 

ide. To rut 

to ruſh as in 
hold, or forct 

run out. T 

To carry, or 
TIL'CH, / 
TI'MBER 

building; m- 

jronically. 
TIMBRE 

inſtrument. 
TIME, /. 
as ſet out by 
certain epoc 
ral; ſeaſon 
ſon; the ho! 
of any thing 
To TIME 

per ſeaſon; 
accompliſhin 

nically. 

TUMEL' 
early ; ſoon. 
TVMIDy 
ing courage; 
TIMIDI 
courage ; fe: 
TI'MOR 
much affect. 
TI'MOR 
TIN, /. 
veral domeſfl 
TINCT, 
TI'NCT 
ſomething z 
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TIN Sp 
A huſbandman; ploughman, A till; a ſmall 


FILLS, J. a ſort of pulſe. | p 


TILT, /. {ty/d, Sax. ] a tent, or any cover- 
ing over the head; the cover of a boat or car- 


TI V 
TINT, /. Lteiute, Fr.] a dye, or eolour. 
TIN, à. _ Dan.] little; ſmall ; 
uny. Uſed in burleſſue. . 
TIP, /. [ tip, Belg. ] the top, end, or point. 
To TIP, v. a, to cover the head or extre- 


riage : a military game, in which the comba- mity with metal; to ſtrike 9 to tap. 


tants thruſt at each other with lances; a 
|, " 

12 TILT, v. #. to fall or lean on one 
ade. To run in tilts ; to fight with rapiers ; 
to ruſh as in a combat. Actively, to ſtoop, 
hold, or force on one tide, To turn ſo as to 
run out. To cover like the tilt of a boat. 
To carry, or point, as in tilts, 

TILTH, /. huſbandry ; manure ; culture, 

TIMBER, /. [ tymbrien, Sax. ] wood fit for 
building; main trunk of a tree; materials, 
zronically, 

TIMBREL,/. [tympanum, Lat.] a muſical 
inſtrument. 

TIME, /. [:ym, Erſe] duration conſidered 
as ſet out by certain periods, and meaſured by 
certain epochas; ſpace of duration; inter- 
ral; ſeaſon or proper time; life; early ſea- 
ſon; the hour of child-birth; the repetition 
of any thing z muſical meaſure. 

To TI ME, v. à. to bring or do at pro- 
per ſeaſon; to allot a certain ſpace for the 
accompliſhing a thing; to meaſure harmo- 
nically. 

TI/MELV, ad. ſeaſonably; opportunely ; 
early ; ſoon. f 

TI' MID) a. [rimidus, Lat.] fearful; want- 
ing courage; timorous; cowardly, - ' 

TIMI'DITY, / | timiditas, Lat.] want of 
courage ; fearfulneſs ; cowardlineſs. 

TI'MOROUS, a. | from 7imor, Lat.] too 
much affected with fear; fearful. 

TI'MOROUSNESS. See TIMIDITY. 

TIN, /. | zen, Pelg. | a metal, of which ſe- 
veral domeſtic utenſils are made. ' 

TINCT,.| zeir, Fr.] a colour, ſtain, or ſpot. : 

TI'NCTURE, /. colour, ſupperadded by 
ſomething ; an imperfect ſmattering of an art 
or ſcience. In Chemiſtry, a diſſolution of the 
more refined and volatile parts of a body in a 
proper menſtruum. 

TI'NDER, /. [tyndre, Sax. ] linen cloth 
burnt to aſhes, uſed in catching the ſpark les 
made by ſtriking a flint and ſteel together. 

TINE, / Ftinne, III.] the tooth of a har- 
row; the ſpike of a fork ; trouble, diſtreſs. 

To TING, v. #, [tinnio, Lat.] to make a 
ſharp ſhrill noiſe. 

To TINGE, v. a. [ tinge, Lat.] to impregnate 
or imbue with a colour or taſte ; to ſtain. 

TI'N-GLASS, / biſmuth ; a ſemi-metal, 
ſmooth, and reſembling tin. „ 

To TINGLE, v. u. [ tingelen, Belg. ] to 
perceive a continued ſound in the ear; to feel 
a ſharp quick pain, or pleaſure. | 

TINKER, /. a perſon who mends old cop- 
per and brazen veſſels. 5 

IF-N-MAN, /. one who manufactures and 

lle wares made of tin, or iron tinned over. 

1 INSEL, Lelincelle, Fr. Ja kind of ſhining 
Math ; any thing ſhewy, but of ſmall value. 


| 


about the neck. 


TI'PPET, /. tæppet, Sax, ] fomething worn 


To TI'PPLE, v. x. [tepel, old Teut, ] to 


drink to exceſs. 


TT'PSTAFEF, /. an officer with a ſtaff- tip- 


nr with metal, and who takes into cuſtody 
u 


ch perſons as are committed by the court, 


or by a. judge ; the ſtaff itſelf. 


TT'PSY, a. drunk. 

TIPTOE,/ the end of the toe. 

TIRE or TIER, / [ twyer, Belg.] rank or 
row. A head dreſs. Furniture; apparatus, In 
the Sea language, it is a row of cannon placed 
along a ſhip's fide, either above, upon deck, or 
below, diſtinguiſhed by the epithets of the up- 
per and lower tire. 

To TIRE, v. a. [| tirian, Sax.] to make 
weary, or to fatigue ; to harraſs. To dreſs the 
head. To teaze intolerably. | 

TT'SSUE, /. Li que, Fr. ] cloth interwoven 
with gold or ſilver. : MV Ser 
TIT, J. a ſmall horſe; a woman, Uſed in 
contempt. | 


miles E. of Southampton. 
TI'THABLE, a. liable to pay tithes; 
chargeable to the tenths or tithes payable to 
the clergy. | ; 
TITHE, or TYTHE, /. [ zeotha, Sax. ] the 
tenth part of all fruits, &c. a revenue payable 
to the clergy. A ſmall part or portion.” 
To TITHE, v. a. to tax with the pay- 
ment of the tenth part; to pay the tenth 


rt. 
""TI/THING, J. is the number or company 
of ten men, with their families, knit together 
in a ſociety, all of them being bound to the 
king for the peaceable and good behaviour of 
each of their ſociety: of theſe companies 
there was one chief perſon, who from his of- 
fice was called tithing man. | 

TITIELA/TION, J a pleaſing ſenſation 
from the gentle touch of ſome parts; a tick - 
ling. g ; 
TITLE, /. [titulus, Lat.] a general head 
compriſing particulars ; an appellation of ho- 
nour ; a name; the firſt page of a hook, ex- 
plaining its ſubject; a claim of right; an in- 
ſcription. * ö 

To TITLE, v. a. to name; to enoble ; ts 
entitle. 
To TI TT ER, v. 4. to laugh with re. 
ſtraint, or ſoftly; to giggle by fits. 

TITTLE, / | it, Teut. a point or dot; 
particle. 

TVTTLE-TA'TTLE, /, idle talk; mere 
prate ; goſſiping; empty gabble., 

TI'TULAR, a. [titulaire, Fr.] enjoying 
the title; nominal. 

TIVERTON, a town in Devonſhite, with 


(* market on Tueſdays, It has been noted for 


Us 


TI'TCHFIELD, a village in Hampſhire, 6 


O01 
3ts great woollen manufacture, and is 14 miles 
N N. E. of Exeter, and 161 W. 
London. | | 
_ , TIVIOTDALE, a county of Scotland; 
bounded on the E. by Mers, and part of Nor- 
thumberland ; on the W. by Liddiſdale ; on 
the N. by the ſhire of Selkirk; and on the S. 
by Northumberland. It derives its name from 
the river Tiviot that runs through it; and is 
fruitful in corn and paſtures, and abounds with 
flocks of ſheep. Jedburg is the principal town. 

To, ad. | to, Sax. te, Belg. | when it comes 
before a verb, or between two verbs, it is a 
fign of the infinitive mood, and implies that 
the ſecond is the object of the firſt, and notes 
the intention. After an adjective, it denafes 
the object. Sometimes it notes futurity, or 

| ſomething to be done, and is preceded by ill. 
To and again, or to and fro, implies backward 
and forward. 8 

To, prep. oppoſed to from, notes motion 
towards. Sometimes it implies addreſs, at- 
tention, addition, ſtate or place, whither any 
one goes, oppoſition, amount, proportion, poſ- 
feflion, perception, accord or fitting, the ſub. 
ject of affirmation, compariſon; as far as, 
After an adjective, it denotes its object. Be- 
fore face, preſence, After a verb, it denotes the 
object. Sometimes it implies degree. Before 
day, like the Saxon, it implies the preſent 
day; before morrow, the day next after the 

reſent ; betore night, the approaching or pre- 
t night. | 

TOAD, [734] ſ. [rade, Sax.) an animal re- 
ſembling a frog, and reckoned venomous. 

To TOAST, I] v. a. Lteſtum, Lat.] to 
dry, or make brown by holding before a fire; 
to name a health to be drank. 

TOAST, [z3#] / bread dried and made 
brown before the fire ; a celebrated beauty, 
whoſe health is often drank, . 

TOBA'CCO, J. is a native of the Eaſt and 
Weſt-Indies, and particularly the Ifland of 
Tobago, from whence it was firſt brought to 
England by Sir Francis Drake in 1585. 

TOBA' CCONIST, /. one who manufac- 
tures and ſells tobacco. 

TOD, /. [ tette baar, Teut.] a buſh or thick 
ſhade. Applied to wool, twenty-eight pounds 


weight. T 


' TO'DDINGTON, a town in Bedfordſhire, 
miles from London, with a market on Satur- 


TOE, . Ita, Sax. ] the extreme diviſions of 
the feet, anſwering to the fingers of the hand. 

TOFT, / a grove of trees; a place where 
a meſſuage or houſe ſtood. 

10'GA, /{. in the Roman Antiquity, was 
a wide woollen gown, or mantle, which ſeems 
to have been of a ſemi-circular form, without 
ſleeves ; and uſed only upon occaſions of ap- 
pearing in 8 

TOGE'THER, ad. togætber, Sax. ] in com- 

ny ; in the ſame place, or time ; without 
ntermiſſion; in concert; or continuity. To. 
gether with, implies a mixture. 


by S. of | bou 


"EQN 
Actively, to work at; to weary, or oper. l. 


r. | 
TOIL, /. labour; fatigue; any 
8 ; 15 1. 7 . toile, F 1 1 

» J. | toilette, Fr.] a dreſſing 
ble. | * ] bs 
q TOILSOME, a. laborious; making weary, 

TOISE, Fa {toiſe, Fr.] a French meaſge 
containing fix feet in length, or a fathom 

TO'KEN, /. [ reychen, Belg. I a ſign or mark; 
a memorial of friendſhip, 

TOL, preter. and part. paſſ. of T II. 

To TOLE, v. a. to draw by degrees. 

TO'LERABLE, a. [tolerabilis, Lat.] tha 
may be endured or ſupported ; paſſable, but 
" TOLERABLY, ad. fupporta 

; » ad. ſupportably; paſſably, 

TO'LERANCE, JF. —— . d. 

wer or act of enduring or ſuffering. 

To TO'LERATE, v. a. [tolero, Lat.] u 
ſuffer or allow without oppoſition; to ſuffer, 
Sy nov. We tolerate a thing, when naving ſuſ. 
ficient power, and knowing it, we do not hin. 
der it. We ſuffer it, by making no oppoſition, 
but ſeeming either not to know it, or not to 
have the power of preventing it. We permit it 
when we authoriſe it by formal conſent, Te 
lerate and ſuffer are never uſed but with reſped 
to bad things, or ſuch as we believe ſo; where. 
as permit relates either to good or bad. 

TOLERA'TION, . [ toleratio, Lat.] in mat. 
ters of religion is either civil or eccleſiaſtical. 
Civil toleration is an impunity and ſafety 
granted by the State to every ſect th at does not 
maintain doctrines inconſiſtent with the public 
peace; and eccleſiaſtical toleration is the al» 
lowance which the Church grants to its mem 
bers to differ in certain opinions not deemed 
fundamental. 

TOLL, [23/1] g. toll, Brit.] in Law, de- 
notes a tax or cuſtom paid for paſſage, or the 
liberty of ſelling goods in a market or ſair. 

To TOLL, the o pron. long] v. u. to pay 
take money for the paſſage of goods, &c. Ac- 
tively, to ring a bell. To take away: obſolete. 

TO'LS-BOOTH, / a place where taxes it 
paid. A priſon. Town- houſe. 

TOMB, [room] ＋. tombeau, Fr.] a monu- 
ment in which the dead are incloſed. 

TOME, /, [ T64o;, Gr. ] a volume or book. 

TOME/NTUM, 1 among Botaniſts, is the 
downy matter which grows on the leaves 
ſome plants. | 

TON, /. [ tonne, Fr.] fee Tux. 


are derived from dun, Sax. a hill, and fign- 
fy a town, becauſe towns were formeilſ 
built on theſe eminences, Some indeed, but 
erroneouſly, derive it from tun, Sax. an hedge 
'or wall. g 

TONE, /, ftonus, Lat.] a note, acten, 
ſound, or whine; elaſticity. 1 

TONG, /. {See Tox os, though it is ſome- 
times written ?ongue.; yet, as its office 5 9 
catch the hold, it ſeems derived from the ſame 
original, and ſhould be ſpelt in the fame mu 


To TOIL, v. 2. Lilian, Sax. ] to labour, 


s F the catch of a buckle. 
PE ongs | | | 'TONGS 


' 


TON or TUN, in the names of plac 


TONGS, 
an inſtrumen 
thing- 
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appears to mi 
than * 
national. N 
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language th 
e 18 TONC 
Actively, to 

TO'NGU 


„tongue; unt 


TO'NNA 
TONSII 
plands ſitua! 
near the uvu 
of the ears, 
TO'NSU 
ſhaving or cl 
(horn or ſha! 
TOO, ad 
much ; more 
alſo. 
TOOL, / 
the hand; 
command of 
TOOTH 
tle, very har 
per ſocket in 
and ſerving 
blade bone 
the dentella 
which catch 
ther. Figu 
implies wit 
teeth, in © 
face, In 
threats, or a 
in the teeth, 

TOOYTI 
the teeth, 

TOOYTI 

TOO'T! 
greeable to 

TOP, /. 
part; the ſi 
the head of 
dren, Act 

TOP. C 
a ſhip. 

To TOI 
excel; to d 
the top; to 
perform w. 

TOPA“. 
of a gold c 

TO'PC! 
Vorkſhire, 
London, o 
veral good 
yellers, ] 
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2 TOP RI _ TOR - 
3s NGS, J. [it has no ſingular; rang, Sax.]| OPER, . one who drinks hard ; a fot, 
NEVE bo which hold is taken of any 2 nay | Chiron) . Treu 
. 18 : To@0c, Gr. y, ſandy, or gravelly. | 
NO Uk, Ig ]/.[tung,Sax. I the primary TO HUS, La [ 7005, Gr.] in Medi. 
* 


ing- u. n of taſte and ſpeech; language; ſpeech, cine, denotes a chalky or ſton cretion in 
© fluency of words ; a ſmall point. 15 hold any part of the body, as the bladder, kidneys, 
2 one's longue, is to be ſilent. Sy MOR. Tengue| &c. | 
— appears to me to be more particular or provia --- 'TO'PICAL, a. [from vim, Gr.] relating 
- cial than languages which is more general or to ſome general head ; local, or confined ta 
mark; national. Thus, I would ſay, the vulgar | ſome particular place, In Medicine, applied 
© tongue; the Yorkſhire tongue 5 but the French | to a particular part, 
Ws language, the Spaniſh language. | TOPIC, / [T6ro, Gr.] a general head to 
7 4 o TONGUE, Lg] V. a. to talk or prate. which other things are referred; a ſubject ; 2 
y be Adively, to chide, to ſcold. thing; generally applied externally to a parti. 
a ona . ee! 1 having no cular . [ | 
tongue; unnamed z not ſpoken of. TOPO'GRAPHER, [ topografer | ſ. Iv 
_—_ TO'NNAGE, See Tunnacs. and ypage, Gr. ] one that —— 2 
J TO/NSILS,/. in Anatomy, two remarkable kingdom, country, or place. | 
it] 0 tlands ſituated on each fide of the mouth, | TOPOGRA/PHICAL, [topografical] a, 
fulfer near the uvula, and commonly called almonds Cerec and ypiqw, Gr. ]belonging to topography. 
no fu. of che ears, from their reſembling almonds. | TOPO'GRAPHY, | topigraſy]/ ri ros and 
ts TO'NSURE, V. [:0nſura, Lat.] the act of | ypaqw, Gr. ] thedeſcriptionof a particular place, 
dfition, ſhaving or clipping the hair ; the ſtate of being | kingdom, or country, , g 
Kee 8 ſhorn or ſhayed. | TO'/PPING, a. noted; wealthy. A low 
. TOO, ad. Ito, Sax. ] over and above; over- word. | 
. much; more than enough, or exceſs ; likewiſe, TO'PPINGLY, ad. proſperouſly; eminent- 


reſped alſo. ly. Obſolete. 
TOOL, / Col, Sax. J any inſtrument uſed by] To TO'PPLE, v. z. to fall forward ; te 


. the hand; a hireling, or one ſervilely at the tumble down. 

in mats command of another. 3 TO PSHAM, a town in Devonſhire, with 

aftical, TOOTH, / [plural zeeth, toth, Sax. ] is a lit- a market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on the 
ſafety tle, very hard and Imooth bone, fixed in a pro-|river Exmouth, five miles S. E. of Exeter, of 

Baue per ſocket in the jaws, in the manner of a gail, which it is the port or haven, the river having 


and ſerving to chew or maſticate the food; a been choaked up deſignedly. Diſtant from 


on blade bone or prong of any bifid inſtrument ; | London 1205 meaſured miles. | 
cnt the dentellated or prominent part of a wheel. TO'PSY.TU/RVY, ad. with the bottom 
leemel which catches the correſpondent part of ano- upwards. | 
ther. Figuratively, taſte, Tooth and nail, | TOR, /. |.tor, Sax: ] a tower; a turret; a 
8 implies with one's utmoſt violence. To tobe high pointed rock or kill; whence in the com- 
He teeth, in open 7 or to a perſon's ſ poſition of ſome names, it implies a rock or 
* face, In ſpite of the teeth, notwithſtanding hill. ww 
* threats, or a perſon's utmoſt oppoſitian. To cat TORCH, /. | zorche, Fr. Jawax light bigges 
* in the teeth, is to mention by way of reproach. than a candle; a flambeau. 
blen . Lreõtb abe] . a pain in r J. preter . In Architee- 
e teeth, + ture, a large round moulding, uſed in the baſes 
_ TOO'THLESS, a. having na teeth. of wa ann, IN 
na TOO'THSOME, a. pleaſant, palatable, a-| Fo TO'RMENT, v. 4. Ltourmenter, Fr. ] ta 
greeable to the taſte, : put to pain; to excruciate; to teaze; to vex 
nk TOP, /. [rz0pp, Brit.] the apex, or higheſt | with importunity ; to agitate. 
' is the part; the ſurface; the utmoſt degree or rank; TO/RMENT, F. a laſting pain; miſery, 
Hay” the head of a plant ; a play-thing uſed oy Chil» | anguiſh, torture. 
gren, Actively, it implies the uttermoſt. TO'RMENTIL, , a plant, the root of 
TO'P.GALLANT, J. is the higheſt fail in which is accounted the beſt reſtringent in the 
placch a ſhip. : | whole vegetable kingdom. 
* To TOP, v. 7. to riſe or be eminent; to] TORME'NTING, a. torturing ; putting 
— excel; to do one's beſt. Actively, to cover on to great pain; teazing with great importunity z 
4, bit 4 ; wy — v to ſurpaſs; to crop; to aging 9 
form with excellence. RME'NTOR, J. one that torments; 
heiß TOPA'Z, ſ. topaxeut, Lat. Ja precious ſtone thing that cauſes —4 7 * 
— of a gold colour. TORE, part. paſſ. of TRAA. 


TO'PCLIFF, a town in the N. Riding off TORNA/ x 1 ; 

Yorkſhire, 24 miles N, of York, and 0. of whirlwind. ta . ane ? 
London, on the great northern road, with ſe-| TORPE/DO, the Ca Au ror NuUmB-riSHg 
_ good inns for the entertainment of tra- /, the moſt ſingular property of which is, that 
vellers. It has no market. when out of the water, it gffects the hand, or 


Ta TOPE, v. n, [7 : : : . þ 
bud, or to a ell. Lreppen, Belg.] to drink | other part that touches it, with a ſenſation 


much like che cramp ; the ſhock is inſtanta- 
OU 


— 


10 F 
1 that the effect laſts longer ; but when it 
s dead, it is eaten ſafely, 


TO RID, a. | torpidas, 4, numbed, de- 
rived of motion or ſenſation ; ſluggiſh, 

_ TORREFA/CTION, JF. the act of ſcorch- 
ing, or roaſting any thing before the fire. 

TO'RRENT, /. Lrorrent, Lat. | in Geogra- 


ing ſuddenly from mountains whereon there 
have been great rains, of an extraordinary thaw | 
of ſnow. | 8 
TORRID, a. [torridus, Lat.] burning- hot; 
parched or ſcorched. 
TO'RRIFIED, a. [ torrefa&us, Lat. ] roaſt- 
ed; ſcorched. . ANT 
_ © TO'RRINGTON, a town in Devonſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays. There is a ſtone 
bridge of four arches over the fiver Towridge, 
and it is 11 miles S. by W. of Barnſtaple, and 
2944 W. by S. of London. 
O'RSION, [5:3] J. Loorfo, Lat.] the 
act of writhing, twiſting, turning, or wind- 


ing. 98 
TORT, /. in Law, ſignifies wrong or _ 


ury. | 
a TO'RTILE, a. [tortilis, Lat.] twiſted, 
writhed, bent, bowed. 1 
TO RTOISE, /. Ctortue, Fr. ]an amphibious 
animal, covered with a ſtrong ſhell. A form 
into which the ancient ſoldiers formed them- 
ſelves, by bending down and holding their 
bucklers ever their heads, ſo that no darts 
could hurt them. * | 
TO'RTUOUS, a. | tortwofus, Lat.] winding, 
turning in and out. Pg, 
TO'RTURABLE, à. capable of being tor- 
mented, or put to pain. | | 
TO'RTURE, /. { tortura, Lat.] pain; an- 
guith ; a tate of laſting torment inflicted either 
as a puniſhment, or to extort confeſſion. 
To TO'RTURE, v. a. | tortum, Lat.] to pu- 
"niſh with torture; to excruciate ; to torment; 
to keep on the ſtretch. 
TO'RVITY, /. [ torvitas, Lat.] ſourneſs; 
a a ſtern, ſevere countenance. 
, TO'RY, . in the Engliſh Hiſtory, a faction 
or party, oppoſed to the Whigs. 
To 'TOSS, v. a. [| preter. and part paſſ. 20%, 
taſſen, Belg. ] to throw or caſt with the hand; 
+ to impel or throw with violence; to lift with 
a ſudden and violent motion; to agitate; to 
make reſtleſs; to tumble over. Neuterly, to 
be in violent agitation, Uſed with 2p, to fling 
coin in the air in gaming. 
TO'SSEL, / See Tas8EL. 
TO'TAL, a. [zotus, Lat.] whole or com- 
plete; all the parts taken together, or undi- 
' vided. 
TOTA'LITY, /. [zotalitas, Lat.] any thing 
entire or undivided; the whole; a ſum total. 
- TO'TALLY, ad. wholly ; entirely; com- 
pletely ; fully ; abſolutely. 1 
T*'O'THER, contracted for the other. 
 TO'TNESS, a town in Devonſhire, diſtant 
from London 196 meaſured miles, and ſends 


neous, and reſembles that given by eleQricity, on Tusklay and Saturday. - 


1 1 00 


' To TO'TTER, v. 1. [/ateven, leg y 
ſhake ſo as to be in danger of falling ; 1 


ger. | 3 v 
+ TO'TTERING, TO'TTERY, TO Try 
Aerosana, 
"To TO » [ pron. 1%ch} v. a. tauche 
Fr.] to reach with any thing a that A ora 


phy, denotes a temporary ſtream of water fall-| ſpace between the thing with which we reach 


and that which is reached; to come to, or at 
tain, To try, applied to metals. - To affect, 
move, or melt. To form or delineate, applis 
ed to diſeaſes. To ſtrike or ſound, applied to 
muſic. To act upon or impel. To treat of in 
a ſlight manner. To touch wp, to repair of 
improve. Neuterly, to cohere; to Join 
cloſe together. Uſed with at, to come to, or 
ftay at, a place. Uſed with an, to mention 
in a ſlight manner. Uſed with «pon, to arri 
at, or ſtay a ſhort time. 
TOUCH, Crab] /. reach of any thing f. 
that there is no ſpace between the thing reach» 
ing and the thing reached; the ſenſe of feel. 
ing ; the act of touching; examination of 
metals by a ſtone ; a teſt by which any thing 
is tried; proof; e of exciting the afſec- 
tions; the act of the hand on a muſical in- 
ſtrument 3 affection; a hint; a flight eſſay; 
a ſtroke in painting; feature; a gentle tap; 
wipe; a fit of a diſeaſe ; exact performance. 
TO/UCH-HOLE, {z#ch-hole] /. the hole 
through - which the is conveyed- to the 
powder ina gun. 

TO'UCHING, [:#ching] prep. concerning; 
with reſpect, relation, or regard to. 
TO'UCHING, [| rzching | a. affecting; pa- 
thetic ; moving; lying ſo cloſe that na ſpace 
may be between, 5 | 
* TO/UCHSTONE, Crichton] ſ. a black 
gloſſy ſtone, by which gold and filver are tris 
ed; any _ 

TO'UCHY, a. See Tzu. | 
TOUGH, {pron. tf] a. [toh, Sax. ] nt 


breaking when bent; ſtiff, or not eaſily bent. 


Not eaſily perſuaded, applied to perſons. Nat 
eafily bitten, or chewed, applied to food. Vile 
cous ; clammy ; ropy. | 2D 

TO'UGHNESS, Le] . the quality of 
not being eaſily bent; hard to be bit or cheved, 
Viſcoſity ; tenacity z glutinouſneſs. 

TOUPE'E, [ tv9pes | . | toupet, Fr.] an arti 
ficial curl of hair; the hair which grow ® 
the forehead turned back. 


journey; a turn, or revolution. 
TO'URNAMENT, /. {rournamentam Lat. 
a tilt; jouſting; a military diverſion ; 2 
encounter. 2 
TO'/URNIQUET, F. in Surgery is an n. 
ſtrument made of rollers, compreſſes, 3 
Sc. for compreſſing any wounded part, 
| to ſtop hæmorrhages. 
TOW, [#7] J [tow, Sax.] flax of uy 
beaten and combed into a filamentous 
ſtance. 


To TOW, [13] v. a. Tier, teaban, Sax.) 


ö i} two members to parliament. The markets are 


What by a rope in the water. TOWach 


TOUR, J. four, Fr.] a ramble, or tig 
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ud to the owner of ground near a river for 
he liberty of towing a veſſel, or to the owner 
the horſes employed in towing. 28 
TOWA'RD, or TOWA'RDS, prep. [t0- 
ard, Sax. ] ia a direction, or near to ; with 
reſpect te or relating 3 with tendency o; 
nearly. n 5 
TOWA RD, or TOWA'RDS, ad. near; 
in a ſtate of preparation. 
TOWA'RD, a. ready to do or learn; 
actable. 8 
TO'WARDLY, ad. readily ; orderly. 
TO WC EST ER, or TO CEST ER, a town 
f Northamptonſhire, with a market on Tueſ- 
days. It is ga miles S. E. of Coventry, and 
60 from London. 

TO/WEL, [ov pron. as in a. | touaille, 
Ft.] a cloth uſed for wiping the hands. 

TOWER, {ow in this and the following 
words pron. as in Gow] Y. [| tor, Sax. ] a high 
building raiſed above the body of an edifice ; a 
fortreſs or citadel, 

To TOW'ER, v. u. to ſoar; to fly, or riſe 
high, 
| TOWERING, a, ſoaring, riſing, or flying 
igh. 

TOWN, /. Dtun, Sax. ] a collection of houſes 
larger than a village, and leſs than a city; 
any number of houſes to which belongs a re- 


talk, means the common prattle of a place ; 
toſſip's chat. 

TOW/NSHIP, F. the extent of a town's ju- 
tiſdiction and privileges. 

TOY, /. [:2yen, Belg. ] a thing of no value: 
a play-thing; folly ; play, or amor ous dalli- 


ance, 


To TOY, v. u. to play; to ſport or dally 
amorouſly, | 

To TOZE, v. a. to draw out; to pull aſun- 
ler as is done in carding wool to make it ſofter 
and fit for ſpinning. 

TRACE, /. | trace, Fr. ] a mark left by any 
thing paſſing; a foot-ſtep; remains ; harneſs 
bor beaſts of draught, from tiraſſer, Fr. 

To TRACE, v. a. [tracer, Fr.] to follow 
by means of marks left, or footſteps 3 to mark 
aut; to walk over. 

| TRACHE'A, /, in Anatomy, is the wind- 
pipe, a tube, or canal, extended from the 
mouth to the lungs. 

TRACK, . [trac old Fr.] a mark left by 
the foot, the wheels of a carriage, or other - 
viſe; a road or beaten path. SynoNn. Track 
15 more general than foot-/tep ; the former im- 
plying any mark left on the way of whatever 
Paſſed ; whereas the latter is confined to the 
print of the human feet. 82 

To TRACK, v. a. to follow by the foot - 

p5 or marks left in the way. 
 ZRACT, J. | trans, Lat.] in Geography, 
is an extent of ground, or a portion of the 
Ia matters of Literature it 


denotes a ſmall treatiſe, or written diſcourſe, 
upon any ſubjec * 


TRA'CTABLE, 6, [traGabilis, Lat.] —_ 


gular market; the people of a capital. Town- 


— — . a Maes 9 nraegy | 
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OW ACE, [tage] f- ¶ toue, Fr.] money ble of being governed or managed ; 'dotiley 


obſequious; compliant. Such as may be 
handle. > | 
TRA'CTABLENESS, /. gentleneſs of dif. 
poſition ; the quality of being eaſily managed 
or governed. | b 
TRADE, /, [zratta, Ital.] the exchange of 
goods for money or other commodities. Buſi- 


the liberal arts, or learned protefſions. The 
inſtruments of any buſineſs. | 

To TRADE, v. u. to traffic or exchange 
goods for money or other commodities; to act 
merely for money. Actively, to exchange or 
ſell in commerce. | 

TRA'DESMAN, F/. one who buys and fells 
by retail; a mechanic. 


int. A monſoon. | 

TRADITION, /. [zraditio, Lat.] among 
eccleſiaſtical writers, denotes certain regula- 
tions regarding the rites, ceremonies, Sc. of 


down from the days of the apoſtles to the pre- 
ſent time. Tradition is diſtinguiſhed into writ- 
ten, whereof there are ſome traces in the write 
ings of the ancient fathers 3 and unwritten, 
whereof no mention is made in the writings of 
the firſt ages of chriſtianity. 

To TRA'DUCE, v. a. | traduco, Lat.] to 
repreſent as blameable; to calumniate; to de- 
cry ; to defame, To propagate or increaſe by 
deriving one from another. . 

TRADU'CING, à. calumniating; flan= 
dering ; defaming. | 245k 

TRADU'CTION,, F. tranſlating one lan- 
guage into another, derivation ; tranſmiſſion ; 
cenveyance ; tranſition ; defamation. 


or exchange of commodities ; the ſubje& of 
trade. 

To TRA'FFIC, v. x. to carry on trade. 

TRAGE/DIAN, /. [r, Gr, | a wri- 
ter or actor of tragedies. | 

TRA/G EDV, / | rragedia, Lat. ] a drama- 
tic poem repreſenting ſome ſerious action. Li- 
guratively, any mournful or dreadful event. 
| - TRA'GIC, or TRA'GICAL, 4. [ tragicas, 
Lat.] relating to tragedy z mournful cr dread- 
ful. | 
| TRA'GI-CO'MEDY,/.[tragicomidic,Fr.] 
a dramatic repreſeatation, partly tragedy, and 
partly comedy. 


by the track; to draw along the ground ; to 
draw or trace; to drag. Neuterly, to be 
drawn out in length. 

TRAIL, /. the ſcent or marks left on the 
ground by an animal that is hunted ;z. any 
thing drawn out in length, or dragging on the 
ground; any thing drawn behind in long un- 
dulations. 

TRAT'LING, à. hanging or Eragging on 
the ground. 


along; to draw or cutice ; to draw by artifice 
or 


| 


neſs or employ carried on in a ſhop, oppoled to 


TRA'DE-WIND, /, a wind between the 
Tropics, which blows for a certain time to one 


religion, which are ſuppoſed to be handed - 


TRAFFIC, / [traffigue, Fr.] large trade, 1 


To TRAIL, v. a. Ctrailler, Fr.] to hunt 


To TRAIN, v. a. trainer, Fr.] to draw 
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or firatagem, Uſed with on, to draw from one 


act to another by perſuaſion. - Uſed with 4p, 
to breed, educate, or teach by degrees. 


TRAIN, /. train, Fr.] an artifice uſed to 


entire; the tail of a bird; the part of a gown 
that ſweeps behind along the ground; a ſeries, 


proceſs, or method; a retinue, or number of 


followers; a proceſſion; the line of powder 
which reaches to a mine. A train of artillery 
is the cannon accompanying an army. 
To TRAIPSE, v. d. to walk in a careleſs 
or Nluttiſh manner. | | 


TRAIT, /. [?ra?t, Fr.] a ſtroke or touch. ſhares in the ſtocks, or public funds, to ſuch 


TRAI'TOR, /. [rraditor, Lat.] one who 
detrays any truſt. 

TRAFTOROUS, a. treacherous; deceit- 
ſul ; perfidious ; faithleſs. 

TRA'MEL, or TRA/MMEL, /. [tramat!/, 
Fr.] a net in which birds or fiſh are caught; 
a net of any kind; a kind of ſhackles in which! 
horſes are taught to pace. Fs 

To TRA'MMEL, v. à4. to catch or inter- 
cept; uſed with 2. ö 

To TRA'MPLE, v. a. [trampe, Dan.] to 
tread under foot with pride, inſolence, or con- 
tempt, Neuterhy, to tread in contempt; to 
tread with contempt, uſed with on, or po. 

TRANCE, /. | Johnſon propoſes 
tranſe, to agree in etymology with franſe, Fr, 
tranſitus, Lat. ] a ftate of the ſoul, wherein it is 
wrapt into viſions of future or diſtant things, 
and the body ſeems inſenſible. 


TRA'NQUIL, a. [ tranguillus, Lat.] quiet; e Lat.] to pour out of one veſſel into an 
ther. 4 


undiſturbed ; peaceful. 
TRANQUPLLITY, / | tranquillitas, Lat.] 


calmneſs ; ſtillneſs; an undiſturbed ſtate of 


mind. Synon. Tranquillity, peace, quiet, 
whether applied to the ſoul, to a republic, or 


any particular ſociety, equally expreſs a ſitua- 


tion exempt from trouble and moleſtation. The 
firſt, however, relates to that within one's 
ſelf, and in the time preſent, independent of 
any other relations; peace, to the fituation with 
regard to enemies, who have the power to pro- 


* duce an alteration ; guiet, with reſpect to time 


paſt ot future, as ſucceeding or preceding a ſitu- 
ation troubled, 

TRANS, in compoſition, is borrowed from 
the Latin, and ſignifies over, beyond, through, 
or change of ſtate or place. | 

To TRANSA'CT, v. a. [tranſactus, Lat.] 
to conduct or manage any treaty or affair; to 

orm or carry on. 

TRANSA'CTION, /. negociation; ma- 
nagement; any buſineſs carry ing on. 

To TRANSCEND, v. a. [tranſcendo, 
Lat.] to paſs; to overpaſs, excel, or ſurpaſs; 
to ſur mount, out-do. . 

TRANSCENDENCV. / ¶ from tramſcenda, 
Lat.] excellency ; ſupereminence of others in 
any good quality or perfection. Exaggeration ; 
elevation beyond truth. 

TRANSCE'NDENT, a. excellent; ſu- 

mely excellent ; ſurpaſſing. _ 

To TRANSCRI'BE, v. a. [tranſcribe, 
Lat. J to copy; to write from an examplar. 


TRA'NSCRIPT, /. CLtranſcriptum, Lat. any fixt ſtar, 


* 


iting it into 


| 


Tan. ] to paſs over or beyond; to violate, 


_ 
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f | » 2 | 

any thing copied from an original, TRANS 
TRANSCRITFTION, /. the 2d of f. al, paſſage, 

ſcribing or copying. | ne ſubject to 
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_TRANSCU'RSION, Ceran fu - 
ſage through ; the A mt, g 
from one place to another; ramble : «4... 
* 1 R. hi: 4 

o TRANSFER, v. a. Ne Lat; 
Commerce, Sc. is an 2 — by n 
ſurrenders his right, intereſt or property in k 
thing moveable or immoveable to another. 
is chiefly uſed for the ſigning and making | 


purchaſe them of the proprietors. - 
TRANSFIGURA'TION, / [from trany 
figura, Lat.] change of form or a ance 
the ſtate of a perſon or thing whoſe appear 
is remarkably altered. Transformation, 
T6 TRANSFI'GURE, ». a. [ trans and 
gura, Lat.] to transform; to change form; 
appearance. 
TRANSFI'GURED, 4. having the { 
or appearance changed, 
To TRANSFVUX, v. u. [tramfixu, Lt 
to pierce through. 


o TRANSFO'RM, v. a. [trans and frm TRANSL 
2 to change the external form; to chef. trans and 
ome other form. Neuterly, to be nu rent; diapha 
morphoſed, or changed into another form. icht. 
TRANSFORMA'TION, /. the a& TRANSM 
changing from one form into another. on the other 
To TRANSFU'SE, Crrangfixe] v. a. i bevond the fi 
To TRA“ 
| Lat.] to pais 
TRANSFU'SION, [ transfiizhon] /. the i nother. 
of pouring eut of one veſſel into another TRANSM 


Among Anatomiſts, the art of conveying th 
blood of one animal inte another, 
To TRANSGRE'SS, v. a. [tranſgr:ſus 


or tranſlation 
try to anothe 
Alſo, the paſ 
another. 


brea Neuterly, to offend. TRANS 
TRANSGRE'SSION, | rranſerifþi] / WWeonveyed. 
breach or violation of a law or commandnenty TRANS V 


exceeding due bounds; offence, erime, fault 
TRA'NSIENT, a. [ tranfiens, Lat.] mi 
or paſling ; of ſhort continuance ; momenta) 
not laſting. 

TRA/NSIENTLY, ad. lightly ; by d 


of conveying 
livering fron 

To TRA? 
to ſend or del 
or age, to an 


bye; in paſſage. ä TRANS 

TRANSILVA'NIA, a province of Euro Lat.] capabl 
annexed to Hungary, and bounded on the l. ture or ſubſt; 
by Upper Hungary and Poland; on the E. U TRANS\ 
Moldavia and Walachis; on the 8 by Ws Lat.] the ac 


ſtance to ano 
obſerves, ſee 
Croſs bodies 
mutually tr 
adds, that a 
from the pa 


chia ; and on the W. by Upper and Lower 
gary. It is ſurrounded on all parts by big 
mountains, which however are not barren. \ 
inhabitants have as much corn and wine 2s hf 
want themſelves, and there are rich min" 
gold, ſilver, lead, copper, quickfilver,andal® 
It has undergone various revolutions, WW compoG tion. 
now belongs to the Houſe of Auſtria. nd, by cold 
inhabitants are of ſeveral ſorts of religion: denſe bodies, 
is about 162 miles in length, and 1% "BW various king 
breadth, Hermanſtadt is — _ | rs | 

TRA'NSIT, /. | rranfitzs, Lat.] m ies, beaſts, 
my, the e planet juſt by or odd all their va 


= MAC 


. PMN. 
TRANSITION, / {rranfitio, Lat.] remo- 
al,  pallage» change; the act of paſſing from 
ne ſubject to another. 5 | 

TRA/NSITIVE, a. C tranfitivur, Lat.] hav- 
ig the power of paſſing. In Grammar, applied 
o verbs which ſignify any action having an ef- 

on ſome object. 
TRA'NSITORY, a. [tranſftoire, Fr.] con- 
iouing but for a ſhort time, BY « 
To TRANSLA'TE, v. a. [ tran/ſlatus, Lat.] 
o tranſport or remove from one place or poſt to 
mother; to transfer or convey ; to change; to 
nterpret, or give the ſenſe of any book, or ſen- 
ence in another language. To explain : uſed 
a low colloquial ſenſe. 6 
TRANSLA'TION, /. is the act of tranſ- 
ſerring or removing a thing from one place to 
Another; we ſay the Tranflution of a biſhop, a 
council, a ſeat of juſtice, &c, It is alſo uſed 
for the verſion of a book, or writing, out of 
ne language into another. Sy non. Tranſla- 
lien relates to the turning into modern lan- 
puages ; werfion, into ancient, The Engliſh 
Bible is a tranſlation, 
Bibles are verſions. 

TRANSLU'CID, or TRANSLU'CENT, 
1. | trans and /ucent, or Iucidur, Lat.] tranſpa- 
rent; diaphanous; clear; giving paſſage to 
icht. 5 , 

TRANSMARINE, a. [tranſmarinue, Lat.] 
on the other ſide of theſea ; coming from parts 
beyond the ſea; ultramarine. | 

To TRA'NSMIGRATE, v. n. [ tran/migro, 
2 ] to pais from one country or place to a- 
nother. ä 
TRANSMIGRA'TION, / is the removal 
or tranſlation of a whole people from one coun- 
try to another, by the power of a conqueror. 
Alſo, the paſſage ef a ſoul out of one body into 
another. | | 
TRANSMI'SSABLE, @. capable of being 
tonveyed. | 
TRANSMI'SSION, eee /. the act 
of conveying from one place to another, or de- 
livering from one place to another. 

To TRANSMT'T, v. 4. Crranſmitto, Lat.] 
to ſend or deliver down from one perſon, place, 
or age, to another. 

TRANSMU'TABLE, a. [trans and muto, 
Lat.] capable of being changed from one na- 
ture or ſubſtance to another. 

TRANSMUTA'TION, / [from trarſmuto, 
Lat.] the act of changing one nature or ſub- 
ſtance to another. Nature, Sir Iſaac Newton 
obſerves, ſeems delighted with tranſmutation. 
Groſs bodies and light, he ſuſpects, may be 
mutually tranfmuted into each other; and 
adds, that all bodies receive their actiye force 
from the particles of light which enter their 
compoſition. Earth, by heat, becomes fire; 
and, by cold, is converted into earth again ; 
denſe bodies, by fermentation, are raiſed into 
various kinds of air; and that air, by fermen- 
"Sag alſo, reverts into groſs bodies, All bo- 
all' beaſts, fiſhes, inſects, plants, Ce. with 

their various parts, grow and increaſe out 


jolate, 


5070 
andmenty 
5 fault, 
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— putrefaction all of them return ints 
water, or any aqueous liquor again. Farther, 
water expoſed a while” to the open air, puts 
on a tincture, which in-proceſs of time, has a 
ſediment and a-ſpiritz and, before putrefac- 
tion, yields nouriſhment both jor animals and 
vegetables. In Alchemy, it denotes the art of 
changing or exalting imperfect metals into 
gold or ſilver. 5 

To TRANSMU'TE, v. #. tranſmuto, Lat. 
8 change one ſubſtance or matter into ano- 

er. é 

TRA NSOM, /. [tranſenna, Lat.] in Build- 
ing, a beam going acroſs or athwart. The 
vane of the croſs-ftaff. | De 

TRANSPA'RENCY, /. [from tranſparens, 
Lat. } that quality of a body which renders it 
eaſy to be ſeen through; clearneſs; tranſlu- 
cence ; diaphaneity, 

TRANSPA'RENT, a. [tranſparent, Ft. ] 
that which may be ſeen through; clear ; per- 
vious, or giving paſſage to licht; tranſlucent ; 
pellucid; diaphanous. ; 
TRANSPIRAYTION, /. emiſſion of va- 
pours. . Entrance and diſcharge of air through 
the pores of the ſkin. 

To TRANSPT'RE, v. @. [| tranſpire, Lat.] 
to emit in vapour: Neuterly, to be emitted in 
vapours; to eſcape from ſecrecy to notice. | 

To TRANSPLA'NT, v. a. — plan- 
to, Lat.] to remove and plant in a new place. 
To remove. 

TRANSPLANTA'TION, /. the act of re- 
moving from one place to another; removal. 

To TRANSPO'RT, v. a. | trans and f orto, 
Lat.] to carry, or convey by cart iage, from 
one place to another; to carry into baniſh= 
ment; to hurry by violence of paſſion ; to 
put into ecſtacy. 

TRANSPORT, / a violent hurry of paſ- 
fion ; ecſtacy; a rapture, a fally ; a ſhip em- 
ployed to carry ſoldiers, ammunition, or war- 
like ſtores, from one place to another. Car» 
riage ; conveyance. 

TRANS PORTABLE, 4. capable of being 
moved from one place to another. | 

TRANSPORTA'TION, ,. carriage from 
one place to another; baniſhment for crimes. 
Ecſtatic violence of paſſion. | | 

To TRANSPO'SE, [ rranſpize] v. a. tram 
poſer, Fr. ] to put each in the place of the other. 
To put out of place; to alter; to change. 
| TRANSPOSI/TION, {[tranſpoziſbon] /. 
the act of changing the order or place of things. 

To TRANSUBSTA/NTIATE, | rranſub- 
Aduſbiate] v. a. [ tranſubflantier, Fr. ] to change 
to another ſubſtance. 

TRANSUBSTANTIA/TION, ' | zranſube 

in The- 


Planſhiaſhon | ſ.[ trarſubſtantiation, Fr. 
ology, is the converſion or change of the ſubs 
ſtance of the bread and wine in the Euchariſt, 
into the body and blood of Jeſus Chriſt, which 
the Romiſh church hold is. wrought by the 
cgnſecration of the prieſt. F 

To TRANSU'DE, v. u. [trans and ſud: 
Lat. ] to paſs through in vapour, or moiſture; 


ot water, and aqueous and ſaline tinctures, 


to perſpire. 
T's: TRANSVF RSE, 


à croſs direct ion. 


catch, or betray unawares; 2 play with a ball 


from drap, Fr. cloth} 


trifling decoration. 


journey over. 


that goes athwart another; that is, croſſes and 


E Platform. 


TRE 


| TRANSVE'RSE, 0. {er Lit.Jis] TREA'CHEROUSLY, (erdheruga 
E, a. {cranſoerſur, Lit. ] is| nee „ee 


TRAP, / Crerappe, Sax, ] a ſnare ſet to catch 
thievesor vermin ;z an ambuſh ; a ſtratagem to 


and ticks. 3 
1 4. See to 222 
NG, /. 1 inſhew 
A —_—— belonging to 
a ſaddle; dreſs ; embelliſhment; external and 


i ES, J. an idle, ſluttiſh » ſlatternly 
wench. a 

TRAPE'ZIUM, /. in Geometry, Is a plane 
* contained under four unequal we 
Angles. 5 

TRASH, J. trat, Iſl.] any thing worthlefs 
or 2-445 — droſs ; dregs. A worthleſs 

rion.' : — 
Fs TRASH, v. a. to lop, crop; to cruſh, 
e TRAVAIL, Iren. mbvel] vm. [er 

0 Fr v. n. | tra 

valller, Fr.] to labour hard ; to be in labour; 
to be in throes of child - birth. a 

TRA'VAIL, ſpron. ?rdve/] /. hard labour; 
the anguiſh of child-birth. | 

To TRAVEL, v. x. to make journies, ap- 
plied both to ſea and land, though we ſome- 
times uſe it in oppoſition to voyage, a word in 
our language appropriated to the ſea. To la- 
bour ; to toil. To paſs, go, move. To make 
journies of curioſity, Actively, to paſs; to 


 TRA'VELLER, , one who goes a jour- 
ey ; a way · farer; one who viſits foreign coun- | 


ies. | 

To TRA'VERSE, v. a. traverſer, Fr.] to 
croſs or lay athwart ; to thwart, or oppoſe ; to 
oppoſe ſoas to annul ; to croſs, or wander over; 
to ſurvey. Neuterly, to uſe a poſture of op- 

ſition, in fencing. 

TRA'VERSE, or TRA'NSVERSE, «a. 
{ rranfuerſus, Lat. Jingeneral, denotes ſomething 


cuts it obliquely. Hence, to traverſe a piece 
of ordnance, among Gunnets, ſignifies to turn 
or point it which way one pleaſes, upon the 
In Navigation, it is a compound 
courſe, wherein ſeveral different ſucceſſive 
courſes and diftances are known, In Law, it 
denotes the denial of ſome matter of fact al- 
ledged to be done in a declaration or pleadings. 
TRA'VESTY, a. from the French word 
.zraveſtir, to diſguiſe one's ſelf; hence Trave/- 
ty is applied to the disfiguring of an author, 
or the tranſlating him into a ſtyle and manner 
different from his own; or the turning a ſeri- 
ous ſudject into burleſque. | 
TRAUMA'TIC, /. [rpavuarixic, Gr.] 2 
medicine good for the cure of wounds. 
TRAUMA'TIC, — [ rpavuaringe, Gr.) 
delonging to the cure of wounds; vulnerary. 
TRAY, /. | Swed. ] a ſhallow wooden trough 

in which meat or fiſh is carried. 
 TREA'CHEROUS, [ zr&cberons} a. guilty 
of deſerting or betraying; perfidious ; faith- 


| Neuterly, to diſcourſe or diſcuſs; from a” 


TS 


TREA'CHERY, (er  Ftrkber: 
Fr. | breach of faith [ — 7 


RE'ACLE, ¶ pron. tre#4/] /. I iri 
a medicine compoled of e 
Cones ſugar — 

0 A 9 pron. tr v. F, 
part. paſt. frodden, tredan, Sax. to Kos fe 
to trample, in ſcorn or malice ; to walk with 
pomp. To copulate, applied to birds, At. 
tively, to walk upon ; to preſs under foot. 
TREAD, [red] /. a ſtep with the fo; 
way, track, or path; the cock's part in a 


egg. N 
5 TREA'DLE,. Crraal] * the part of an eu. 
gine worked with the feet. * 
TREA/SON, 2 [ trabiſen, Fr.) ig 
general ſignifies ying ; but is more part 
cularly uſed for the act or crime of infidelity 
to one's layvful ſovereign. The lawyers divide 
it into high treaſon and petty treaſon, The 
firſt is an offence againſt the ſecurity of the 
king or kiagdom, which is again divided ind 
various branches. P treaſon is, where 1 
ſervant kills his maſter, a wiſe her huſband, « 
a ſecular or religious perſon kills his prelat 
or ſuperior, to whom he owes faith and abedi 
ence ; and aiders and abetters, as well as fn. 
curors, are within the aQ. 
TRE'ASONABLE, {| rre&zonable} a. tri. 
torous : liable to be conſtrued, or interpreted 
treaſon, 
n erezhure) ſ. Inna 
My wealth or riches hoarded up or accunu. 


ated. ) |; 

To TREASURE, [trexhure] v. a, to bo, 
accumulate, or amaſs. 

TREA/SURER, [trezhburer) /. is an officer 
to whom the treaſure of a prince, or 1. 
tion is committed, to be kept and duly diſpoſe! 
of. Lord High Treaſurer is firſt commiſſioner if 
the Treaſury, has under his charge and de. 
tion all the king's revenue, which is kept h 
the Exchequer. He holds his place during ic 
king'spleaſure, and is inſtituted by the delve 
of a white ſtaff to him; and has a check en 
the officers employed in collecting the k 
revenue. There is likewiſe the Treaſwo 
the king's houſhold, of the king's navy, of l 
king's chamber, and of the wardrobe ; mk 
corporations have Treaſurers ; as has likenie 


. 1150 
TREA'SURY, [trezbury]/. a place in 
riches or _— are laid up or accumulath, 
To TREAT, { rreet] v. a. barry, Fr.) 
negotiatez to ſettle, To diſcourſe atv" 
with en of pn; from trafto, Lat. Touſe. 
manage, handle, carryon. To entertain 


Fr. Tocarry ona treaty or negotiation; 19 
to terms 2 Te entertain” 
* 3 7 feaſt. 1 certainment git 
REAT, | tree? | /. an en N 
TREATISE, age a ſet diſcourſe 
written tract on any ſubject. 


'1efs.. 


TREATMENT, Ter (od 


covenant bet 
ſeveral artic 


agreed upon 
TRE'BL 
triple. In! 
To TRE 
tiply by thre 
terly, to dec 
TRE'/CA 
in 8. Wales 
1524 from! 
TREE, / 
eſt of the ve 
trunk, out « 
leaves, Fig 
"TRE'FO 
18 a plant gi 
the great 11 
the goodnel 
fee 


d. 

TREGA 
town of C: 
market on 
Tivey, is a 
church. It 
and way 

TRE'G( 
a market or 
S. of Plyrr 


wood, or © 
like a lattic 
TRE'LL 
of a lattice 
To TRE 
ſhake or (hi 
TRE'M] 
with fear o 
vering. 
TREME 
fecting with 
TRE'M( 
ing or trem 
tion, ; 
TRE!/M 
vering ; ſh: 
vering ; fe. 
TREN, 
To TRE 
into pits or 
TRENC 
Fortificatio 
diers in the 
TRE'N. 
ting ; ſha 
TRE'N 
wood ; an 1 
worn by ſh 
To TRI 
any particy 
TRE'N] 
round. 
REP. 


| TRE 
r.] uſage; manner of uſage, whether good 


3 er dad. 3 gh 
ſeberte TRE ATV, [rrevty] 7. Ctraitè, Fr.] 18 A 
covenant between two or more nations; or the 
1 kr. feveral — and — ſtipulated and 
; reed u tween ſovereign powers. | 
: * TREBLE, >, 2 Lat.] threefold ; 
e triple. In Muſic, ſharp, applied to ſound. 
e foot: To TRE'BLE, V. d. 9 aq Fr.] to mul - 
le with tiply by three ; to make thrice as much. Neu- 
. A. terly, to decome three fold. ; 
dot. TRE/CASTLE, a village in Brecknockſhire 
e hz in S. Wales, 10 miles W. of Brecknock, and 
tin u 1724 from London. 
TREE, /. tree, Dan.] is the firſt and larg- 
an en, WY ft of the vegetable kind, conſiſting of a ſingle 
trunk, out of which ſpring forth branches and 
Fr.) leaves. Figuratively, „ branched out. 
e pattie "TRE'FOIL, or CLOVER, /. N trefte, Fr, ] 
n6idelig WY is a plant greatly eſteemed by the farmers, for 
s divide the great improvement it makes upon land, 
. THY the goodneſs of its hay, and the value of its 
of te feed. 3 
Am TREGA/NNON, or TREGA/RRON, a 
where a town of Cardiganſhire, in 8. Wales, with a 
band, r market on Thuridays; ſeated on the river 
; prelate Tivey, is a corporation, and has a handſome 
d obe church. It is 1.5 miles 8. E. of Aberiſtwith, 
and 202% W. by N. of London. 
TRE'GONY, a town in Cornwall, with 
2a market on Saturdays. It is 41 miles W. by 
S. of Plymouth, and 245 W. by S. of Lon- 
d J 


on. 

TRE'LLIS, /. [Fr.] a ſtructure of iron, 
wood, or oſier, the parts croſſing each other 
like a lattice. 

TRE 'LLISED, a. wrought in the manner 
of a lattice or grate. 

To TRE'MBLE, v. . [rrembler, Fr.] to 
ſhake or ſhiver with fear or cold ; to quiver. 


diſpoſel TRE'MBLING, a. ſhaking or ſhivering 
ſſoger e with fear or cold; tottering, quivering, qua- 
nd direc vering. 

kept in TREME'NDOUS, a. [ tremendus, Lat.] af. 
uring the fecting with, or cauſing, fear or dread; horrible. 
delivery e TRE MOR. / [ tremor, Lat. ] a ſtate of ſhak - 
ck 'D ing or trembling; quivering or vibrating mo- 
1e uon. 


afurn TRE/MULOUS, a. Crremulur, Lat.] qua- 
vy, of bt vering ; ſhaking; vibratory; trembling; qui- 
de; mi vering ; fearful, | N 
likewiſe TREN, /. a fiſh-ſpear, 


To TRENCH, v. a. to cut; to cut or dig 


h into pits or trenches, | 

ulated, TRENCH, /. [travcbe, Fr.] a pit orditch. In 
5 1 Fortification, earth thrown up to defend ſol 
"0 0 


diers in their approaches, or to guard a camp. 
: TRE'NCHANT, a. [ crexchant, F r.] cut- 
ung; ſha 

wood ; an utenſil ; a table ; food ; a ſquare cap 
worn by ſtudents at the univerſities. 
any particular direction. 


round. 


TRI 
by which round pieces are cut out of the ſky!!, 
A ſnare. This fignification of the word is 
ſaid by Skinner to derive its origin from Tx x- 
rant, a part of Sicily, where our ſhips being 
inſidiouſly, invited, in the reign of Q. Eliza- 
beth, were unjuſtly detained. 2 | 
To TREPA'N, v. a. Drrepaner, Fr.] to per- 
forate with the to catch ; to enſnare. 
TRE'PID, a. | rrepidus, Lat. | trembling ; 
quaking for fear. Fo | 
TREPIDA'TION, /. [ rrepidation, Fr.] ſtate 
of ſhaking or trembling ; ſtate of terror; 
TREPVDITY, /. timidity ; fearfulneſs, 
To TRE'SPASS, v. u. Taler, Fr. ] to 
tranſgreſs or offend. Uſed with againff, to 
enter a perſon's ground ynlawfully, 
TRE'/SPASS, J. tręſpaſſe, Fr.] an offence or 
injury done another ; unla entrance on 
another's ground. | | 
TRE'/SPASSER, J. one that offends againſt 
the law; one that injures another; unlawful 
entrance on another's ground. ; 
TRE'SSES, ,. [ it has no ſingular,trefe, Fr.] 
locks or curls of hair hanging down looſely, 
TRE'STLE, J. | rr:feau, Fr.] a moveable 
_ that ſupports any thing; a threeslegged 
ool. 

T RET. /. from tritus, Lat.] in Commerce, 
is an allowance made for the waſte or dirt, 
that may be mixed with any commodity, which 
is always four pounds in one hundred and four 
pounds weight. | 
TREVES, or TRTERS, the electorate of, 
a province in Germany, in the circle of the 
Lower Rhine; bounded on the N. by the 
electorate of Cologne; on the E. by Wetera- 
via ; on the S, by the Palatinate of the Rhine 
and Lorrain ; and on the W. by Luxemburg, 
It is about one hundred miles in length, but 
the breadth is very different. It is fulof 
mountains and foreſts; and its inhabitants 
have ſuffereg greatly in the war with France. 
However, near the rivers Rhine and Moſelle, 
the ſoil is fruitful, abounding in corn and 
wine; and it is more populous thereabouts 
than in other parts. Treves is the capital, 
whoſe archbiſhop is an elector, and aſſumes the 
title of areh- chancellor of the empire for the 
Gauls, and gives the firft vote at the eleQion 
of an Emperor. 4 
TRE'VET, /. [thriefet, Sax.] any thing 
ſtanding on three feet. 

TRE, /. [rrois, Fr, ] three ; the three odds 
at cards and dice. 

TRI AD, /. {zriade, Fe. three united. 

TRIAL, J. a teſt of examination; expe- 
rience; an experiment; a temptation or teſt 
of virtue ; the ſtate of being tried. In Law, 
it is the examination of a cauſe, civil or eri- 


TRE'NCHER, / [ trenchoir, Fr. Ja piece of | minal, according to the laws of the land, he- 


fore a proper judge. 


r judge | 
_ TRUANGLE, /. Itriangulus, Lat.] a figung 


To TREND, v. 7. to tend z to incline to] with three ſides and three corners. 


| TRIANGULAR, a. {triangularis, Lat.] 


TRE'NDLE, / [rrendel, Sax.) any thing | having three corners; in the formof a triangle, 


TRIBE, |. Ceribus, Lat.] in Antiquity, was 


TREPAN, 7 [rrepan, Fr. ] an inſtrument 3 certain quantity or number of petſons, 1 
| 2 Rog Iv 
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Tribune of the Roman people was placed to 


great, and to defend the liberty of the people 


_ - TRVBUTARY, a. | tributarius, Lat.] pay- 
ing taxes or tribute; ſubject; ſubordinate ; 


: frauds * a wily and deceitful perfon. 
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TRI 


quarters or diſtricts. 


3 ; T RT 


To TRIC, v. a. [tricker, Dan.) w I 


wheel; to ſet a mark to ſtand at in playing af 


TRIBULA'TION, 7 [ tribulation, Fr. ] per- nine pins, &c. x 


fecution, diſtreſs, vexation, trouble, affliction; 

TRIBU'NAL,/. [ rribwnad, Lat.] in general 
denotes the ſeat of a judge. The word is Latin, 
and takes its name from the ſeat where the 


adminiſter juſtice. | 
TRI'BUNE, /. among the ancient Romans, 


was à magiſtrate choſen out of the commons 
to protect them aꝑainſt the oppreſſions of the 


inſt the attempts of the ſenate and conſuls. 


TRIBUTE. /. [tributum, Lat.] is a tax or 


＋ I'GAMY, Ly. la, Gr. 1 
of _—_— _ Nabel os 33225 n 
GER, ſtrig- er I/ Ftrigue, Er. Ja 
to hold the hee on t Tea 85 vary 
the catch by which a muſket is diſcharged? ; 
TRIGLYPHS, [eriglyfs} , in Architec. 
ture, are a ſort of ornaments repeated at equal 

intervals in the Doric frize, 
TRFGON, /. | Tpryaivec, Gr.] atriangle. In 
Aſtrology, it denotes the fame with Trine; 
which ſee. 3 8 
TRIGONO'METRY, J. che art of mew 
ſuring triangles. 


paid in tribute. 5 a. having three ſides, 


impoſt which one prince or ſtate is obliged to 

to another, as a token of dependence, or 

in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe of 
peace. Subjection. . | 

TRICE, /. [Johnſon fuppoſes it to be cor- 

rupted from trait, Fr. ] a ſhort time, or an in- 


ftant. 
TRICE'NNIAL, a. [tricennalis, Lat.] be. 
longing to the term of thirty years. | 
TRICK, /. [ zreck, Belg. | a ſly fraud orarti- 
fice; a juggle; a lift of cards. 

To TRICK, v. . { tricher, Fr.] to cheat, 
impoſe on, or defraud. To dreſs, adorn, or 
knot, from trica, low Lat. a knot of hair. To 
perform by flight of hand ; to juggle, Neu- 
terly, to live by deceit. 

TRIECKING, «a. cheating; crafty ; deceit- 


D 

TRVUCKINGLY, ad. in a cheating, fraudu- 
tent, and deceitful manner. 
To TRI'CKLE, v. a. to rundown in drops; 
to trill in a ſlender ſtream. 

TRI CKSTER, /. one who cheats or de- 


TRI CKSY, 4. pretty. 

TRI DEN T, /. kae Lat. ] an attribute 
of Neptune; being a kind of ſceptre, which 
the painters and poets put. into the hands of 
that god, in form of a ſpear or fork, with three 
teeth ; whence the word. 

TRI'DING, J. { zricbinga, Sax. ] the third 
part of a county. | 

TRI DING MOTE, % a court leet ; the 
court held for a triding. | 2 

TRI'DUAN, a. Fates, Lat.] laſting 
three days ; every third day. | 

TRIZ'NNIAL, a. [rriemis, Lat.] laſting 
three Fears; happening every third year. 

TRI'FID, a. { :rifdus, Lat. ] cut or ſeparat- 
ed into three parts. = 

To TRVELE. v. n. [iryfeler, Belg. ] to act 
or talk without any weight, dignity, or impor- 
tance. To mock ; to play the fool, followed 
by with. To be of no importance. Actively, 
to make of no importance, Obſolete. 
+ "TRVFLE, J. a thing of no weight, value, 
or importance. - 
+. TRI'FORM, a. [triformis, Lat, ] having 


RILL, /. [trilla, Ital.] A quaver, or 
emulouſneſs of muſis. 

To TRILL, v. x. to quaver. AQiively, to 
trickle, or fall down in drops. * 

. TRVFLLION, /. [erilion, Fr.] ten hundred 
of thouſands of billions, er a million twice 
multiplied by a million, 

TRIM, a. | getrymmeth, Sax. ] nice; well 
dreſſed ; fag. i .* 

| To TRIM, v. a. | trimman, Sax. ] to fit out, 
or adorn ; to ſhave ; to adjuſt ; to balance a 
veſſel, NeuterJy, te fluctuate between two 
parties; to balanee, 

TRIM, . dreſs, Trim of a ſbip is her beſ 
r of ballaſt, hanging of ber 
maſts, c. for ſailing. 83 
TRI'MMER, /. one who changes fides; 
a turncoat; a piece of wood framed at a right 
angle to the joints, againſt the ways for chim- 
neys, and well-holes of ſtairs, | 
TRI'MMINGS, F. ornaments to ſet off 
cloaths, &c, 
TIEN J. neatneſs in dreſs ; ſpructs 
nels. a ; | 
TRINE, . in Aſtrology, is the aſpect ot 
ſituation of one ſtar in regard to another, whe 
they are diſtant 120 degrees: it is noted with 
this character A. 

TRING, a town in Hertfordſhire, with! 

market on Fridays. It is 27 miles W. 
Hertford, and 91 W. N. W. of London. 
-- TRINITA'RIANS, thoſe who are ortho- 
dox, and believe in the Trinity; thoſe who 
do not believe therein being called Antitrini- 
tarians. ; 

TRINITY,/. Crinitt, Fr.] is the ineffable 
myſtery of three perſons in the Godhead. 

TRINITY-HOUSE, J. a kind of collegt 
at Deptford, belonging to a company or corpo- 
ration of ſeamen, who, by the king's chartth 
have power to take cognizance of thoſe perſow 
who deſtroy n and to 1 5 
other things belonging to navigation. 

TRINITY-SU'NDAY, /. the firſt Suolif 
after Whit-Sunday. ; lay 

TRINNKET, /; a toy; a gew-gaW 5 I 
thing. 80 | 

TRINO'CTIAL, LANs J a. Lo , 
tialis, Lat. ] conſiſting, or having the 


| 


three ſhapes or forms, 


1 
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challenge 
or any pa 
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lant; to 
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vp, To ca 
flipping th 
to tumble 
take a ſho 
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are kicked 
ure; a ſh 
TRIP. 
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by three p 
TRIPA 
by three. 
TRIPE 
dullock pi 
TRIPE 
Gr. ] conf 
TRI/PI 
Grammar 
ſound. 
TRIPI 
To TR] 
three-fold 
or as man. 
TRI'P. 
ſes ending 
TRIP! 
fold, or tt 
the ratis v 
Cosx. 
TRIPL 
three-fold 
three time 
TRIPI 
lity of be 
Aſtronome 
to the nu 
Conſiſting 
TRIP, 
TRI'F 
is a fame 
three feet 
placed to 
TRIP 
name of ; 
lapidaries 
Germany 
TRIP 
ling ; tau 
the rules 
TRIP 
the act o 
TRIR 
having th 
TRIS 
word con 
TRIT 
common 
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TRI a TRA | 
flop 2 TRINO'MIAL,'s. [trinomius, Lat.] having TRITHE/ISTS, P {role and Dieg, Or.] 
ing three names |  hereticks holding three diſtin Godheads. 

. TRI'OURS, . in Law, are fuch perſons as} TRI'TON, . Frriten, Fr.] in Poetry, a fok 
n are choſen by the court to examine whether a demi-god, held by the ancients to be an of- 
challenge made to the whole pannel of jurors, ficer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on 


\ catch or any part of them, be juſt or not. | kim, and carrying his orders from fea to ſea. 
* To TRIP, . + Lippen, Belg.] to fup- The poets repreſent him as half. man, half. 
** lant; to throw down by ſtriking the feet fiſh, terminating in a dolphin's tail, bearing 
hitec. . the ground with a ſudden blow, uſed with in one hand a ſea- hell, which ſerves as a 


equi 1b. To catch or detect. Neuterly, to fall by trumpet. 
flipping the feet; to fail, err, or be deficient ; To TRI'TURATE, v. a. [ eritzrer, Fr. ] to 


le, In to tumble; to run on tip-toe, or lightly ; to | pulverize; to reduce to 2 powder; to levigate, 

rine take a ſhort voyage. ET * TRITURA'TION, , 45 Pharmacy, the a 

TRIP, /. a ſtroke by which 2 perſon's heels of reducing a ſolid into powder; tevigit= 

\ _ are kicked up; a ſtumble ; a miſtake or fail- tion ; pulverization. 

| ure; a ſhort voyage or journey; a jaunt, | TRUVET, / See TR EVT. | 

des, TRIPARTITE, 4. [tripartitus, Lat.] TRUVIAL, @. [trivialis; Lat.] worthleſs 3 

7 0 ſomething divided into three parts, or made wee of no weight or importance ; vulgary 

| by three parties. vile. | 

ely v "TRIPARTI'TION, /. the act of dividing} TRUVIALLY, ad. in a mean, worthleſs, 
| by three. or trifling manner; vulgarly; inconfiderablyz 

ndreds TRIPE, / [tripe, Fr.] the entrails of a| lightly. 

. dullock properly dreſſed. TRIVIALN ESS, J. meanneſs ; worth 

TRIPE/TALOUS, a. [D reete and vir lefineſs ; triflingaeſs; of no weight or im-. 
vel. Gr. ] eonſiſting of three leaves. Portance. 


TRI/PHTHONG, ' Lrriptbng]! ,. in} TRVUMPH, Cern. [triumpbus, Lat.] 
Grammar, three vowels making but one in Roman Antiquity, was + public and folema 
ſound. honour conferred by the Romans on a victori- 

TRI'PLE, a. [eriplex, Lat.] three-fold, ous general, by allowing him a magnificent 

To TRIPLE, v. a. | zriplico, Lat.] to make entry into the city. 


ier beſt three- fold; to treble; to make thrice as much, To TRIUMPH, { rriumf}] v. u. ¶triumpbo, 
of her or as many. Lat.] to celebrate a victory with pomp or joy ; 
TRI'PLET, /. three of a kind; three ver- to obtain a victory. 7s triumph over, to inſuk 

fides; ſes ending in the ſame rhime. | on account of ſome advantage gained. we] 
a right TRI'PLICATE, a. { !riplicatus, Lat.] three} TRIU'MPHAL, Cru] a.[ triumphalin 


 chim- fold, or thrice as much. Triplicale ratio, is Lat.] belonging to a triumph, + 
the ratis which cubes bear to one another. See; TRIU'MVIR, J. [Lat.] one of the three 
Cussz. | perſons who govern abſolutely, and with equal 
TRIPLICA'TION, / the act of making authority, in a ſtate ; chiefly applied to the 
three-fold, or taking any quantity or number | Roman government. 4 Hs 
three times. ; | TRIU/MVIRATE, /. [ triumwviratzs, Lat.] 
TRIPLI'CITY,F/. [zriplicite, Fr.] the qua- an abſelute government adminiſtered by three 
lity of being three-fold, or treble. Among perſpns, with equal authority; ſuch was that 
Aitronomers, a diviſion of the figns according of Pompey, Cæſar, and Craſſus, at Rome. 
to the number of elements to each diviſion, | TRI UNE, a. [tres and anus, Lat.] three 
Conſiſting of three ſigns. and one at the ſame time. ; 
TRI/PLY, ad. in a three-fold manner. TRO'CHEE, (trifee] J. I rpexatos, Gr.] in 
TRI'POD, J [tripus, Lat.] in Antiquity, | Grammar, a foot in Greek and Latin poetry, 
is a famed ſacred ſeat or ſtool, ſupported by | conſiſting of two ſyllables, the firſt long, and 
three feet, whereon the prieſts and ſibyls were the ſecond ſhort. | | . 
placed to render oracles. A TRO'CHLEA, [ :r6#/ea] /. one of the me- 
TRIPOLY, /. in Natural Hiſtory, is the chanical powers, commonly called a pulley. 
name of an earthly ſubſtance, much uſed by) TRO'CHUS, [rrikus)] Y. L vx GC, Gr. ] a 
lapidaries to poliſh ſtones; it is produced in wheel; any thing round. n 
Germany, Satony, and France. TRO DE, preter. of TRRA D. i 
_ TRI'PPING, a. quick; nimble; ſtumb-} TRO'GLODYTE, /. [ 7pyynaduric, Gr.] 
ling ; taultering. Figuratively, deviating from one who inhabits caves of the earth. 


the rules of chaſtity. : To TROLL, [e pron. long] v. a. | trollen, 
TRIPUDIA/TION, x 5 [rripudium Lat.], Belg. ] to roll, or move circularly, Neuterly, 

the act of dancing. to move or run round; to fiſh for a pike with 
TRIRE'ME, . | trircmis, Lat.] a galley a rod which has a pulley towards the bottom. 

having three rows of oars on each fide. | TRO'LLOP, J a ſlatternly, looſe woman. 
TRISXLLABLE, /. {rry/y/aba, Lat.] a See TRVUI I, | 

word conſiſting of three ſyllables. | TRO'NAGE, /. an ancient cuſtomary toll 
TRITE, a. [ tritns, Lat.] worn out; ſtale ; paid for weighing wool. | 

common ; thread-bare. | | TROOP, /. \ troupe, Fr.] a ſmall body of 


TRI'TENESS, J. commonneſs 3 ſtaleneſß. * or dragoons, To 


1 2 


. ˙ A 


. es ad _ 
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r 
To TROOP, v. 4. to flock or gather | 
gether ; to march off, or run away. _ ” 
TROOPER, * dragoon ; a ſoldier that 
fights on horſeback. | 255 
TROPE, /. I rpbrec, Gr.] in Rhetorie, is a 


figure, whereby a word is removed from its 


; Grſt and natural fignification, and applied with 
advantage to another thing which it does not 
originally mean; as, is my rock, | 
RO Hv, IJ. {rropheum, Lat.] 
among the Autients, was a pile or heap of arms 
of a vanquiſhed enemy, raiſed by the conqueror 
7 = molt eminent part of the yu of _ 

ropby· money denotes a duty paid annually by 
i xn 1pm their os rg for defray- 
' Ing the expence of the military furniture of 
the militia. EIS ED 
_ TRO'PICS, /. [from vir, Gr.] in Aſtro- 
nomy and Geography, are two eireles ſuppoſed 
to'be drawn on each ſide of the equinoctial, 
and parallel thereto. That on the north ſide of 
the line is called the tropic of Cancer, and the 
ſouthern tropic has the name of Capricorn, as 
paſſing through the beginning of thoſe ſigns : 
they are diſtant from the equinoctial 2g*® 29. 
_ TRO'PICAL, a. rhetorically changed from 
its original meaning, Placed near, or belong- 

ing to, the Tropick. F 

— TROPOLO'GICAL, a. [Tpirro; and Aeg, 
Gr.] belonging to tropology, - 

TROPO' LOGY, Se © rpbrrogy and ie, Gr.] 
. a diſcourſe delivered in tropes or figures. 


TRO'SSERS, /. [rcronſfſes, Fr.] uſed by 


Fhakeſpear for breeches, or hoſe. 

To 'TROT, v. a. [ rrotter, Fr.] to move with 
a high jolting pace; to walk faſt. 

TROT, /. the jolting high pace of a horſe. 
In low language, a ſorry old woman. 

TROTH, /. [zrouth, old Eng.] truth; 

Sn J. one who trots ; the foot of 
a ſheep, | 

To TROU/ BLE, [ pron, ru J vu. a. ¶ troubler, 
Fr.] to diſturb, perplex ; to afflict, grieve, diſ- 
treſs, or make uneaſy; to ſue for a debt. 

TROU'BLE, [ :rab7] /. [ trouble, Fr. ] per- 
plexity ; diſtreſs ; affliction ; uneaſineſs ; mo- 
leſtation; vexation. 

TROU'BLESOME, [rriblſome] a. cauſing 
moleſtation ; vexatious; afflictive; uneaſy ; 
tireſome ; burdenſome ; teaſing. 
TRO VER, /. trouver, Fr. 
action that lies againſt one, who, having found 


tamen. Uſed familiarly to ſignify an hotl, 


or a filly fellow. 
e TROW, [tro] v. #. {troe, Dan.] 1 
TROW, ad. trul 9 


with a market on Saturdays: It is ſeatil on 
- 17 and K x” | e for clothien. 
t is ag miles S. W. of Marlborough, and 
W, of Lo Ee IT 1 
JW'EL,| ow pron. as in «| fraelle 
Fr. } atool uſcd by maſons and bricklayers fo 
ſpreading mortar. | 
TROY-WEIGHT, / a weight of 12 
ounces to the pound, uſed in weighing gold, 
bread, drugs, c. | 2 
TRU ANT, / [ treuwant, Belg.] one who 
wanders about idly, and neglects his duty aud 
buſineſs; an idler. To play the truant, is to be 
abſent from ſchool without leave. 
TRUCE, /. | truga, low Lat. ] denotes ſuf. 
penſion of arms, or a ceſſation of hoſtilities be. 
tween two armies, in order to ſettle articles of 
peace, bury the dead, or the like. 
TRUCIDA'TION, /. [ rrucidatio, Lat.] 
carnage 3 butchery ; ſlaughter, 
To TRUCK, v. #. [iroquer, Fr. Ito give one 
commodity or thing in exchange for another; 
to barter ; to ſwop. | 
TRUCK, /. exchange. Wooden wheels for 
carriages of cannon. 
TRU'CKLE, / a little running wheel. 
To TRU'CK LE, v. u. to ſubmit, or yield; 
to creep, or buckle to. 
| TRU'CULENT, a. ftern, fierce, or eruel. 
To TRUDGE, v. ». | eruggio/are, Ital.] u 
travel or jog on . 
TRUE, a. [ truwa, ax. Jagreeing with fact, 
or-the nature of things. Genuine, oppoſed to 
counterfeit. Faithful, exact, honeſt, veracious, 
rightful. 


for an honeſt fellow. | 
TRU'/FFLE, /. [!ruffo, Fr.] is a kind of 


|fubterraneous vegetable production, not unlike 


muſhrooms, being a genus of fungi, which 
grow under the ſurface of the earth. 
"TRUL, /. Lrrulla, Ital.] a low mean proſti- 
tute ; a vagrant whore, ar 
TRU'LY, ad. faithfully ; ſincerely. 
TRUMP, / [rrompe, Belg. Ja trumpet. 4 


in Law, is an {card of the ſame fort of that Which is tured 


up, which will win any card of another ſot, 


another's goods, refuſes to deliver them upon |and is therefore derived from, and uſcd former. 


demand. | 
TROUGH, [pron. tr [zrog, trob, Sax. ] 
any veſſel of greater length than breadth, hav. 


ing the upper fide open. Trough of a ſea, among 


mariners, the hollow between two waves. 


To TROUL, v. a. | trol/en, Belg. ] to move 


ar utter volubly, | 
To 'TROUNCE, v. a. {from trincon, Fr.] 
to puniſh by an indictment or information. 
TROUSE, or TROUSERS, [rrowzers, ] 
I Leib. Erſe] the long looſe breeches worn 


by ſailors. os 


ly to be written, triumph. To put io the trum 
is, to reduce to great extremities, or to be put 
to the laſt expedient. | 
To TRUMP, v. 4. to win with a trunp 
card. -To trump up, to deviſe, forge, cheat. 
TRU'MPERY, /. uſeleſs and oftentaton 
new; paltry ſtuff; falſhood ; empty (al 


trifles. | | 1 
TRUMPET, /. \ rrompette, Fr. and Belg 
muſical 9 the moſt noble of ew 
portable enes of the kind. Marine trene 
muſical inſtrument with one ſtring, which 


\ *FROVUT, /. the name of ſeveral ſpecies of ruck with a hair bow, ſounds like 5 


- 


TROW/BRIDGE, a town of Wilthire, 


i 8 
" CRU'EPENNY, J. a familiar expreſſion, 


Speaking tr 
tin, perfect 
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tance. Figu 
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TRU'ST 
fided in; | 
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ia oppoſitio 


[poſitions wh 


TRU 8 
; $deaking trumpets is a long large tube, made of 
iſt CE Aly ſtraight, and with a large aper- 
10 ture, and carries the voice to a very great dif. 
tance. Figuratively,'one wha ſounds a trumpet. 
TRU'MPETER, J. one who blows or 
ire ſounds a trumpet 3 one who proclaims, pub- 
Jon lies, or denounces, A fiſh. | 
| TRUNCATED, 4. Cu. Lat.] cut 
991 ſhort at the ut deprived ofa limb ; maimed. 
TRU'NCHEON, /. tronen, 8 a ſhort 
at; ſtaff or cudgel ; a ſtaff born by a general officer; 
. 2 thick ſhort worm bred in the maws of horſes. 
To TRU'NDLE, v. u. [trend!, Sax. ] to 
1 roli ; to bow] along. 
pol TRUNK, / [trenc, Fr.] denotes the ftump 
: or body of a tree, between its branches and the 
ground. In Anatomy, it is the buſto of a 
human body, exclufive of the head and limbs. 
to be It is alſo the main body of an artery or vein. 
Alſo, a cheſt covered with leather. A wooden 
IF pipe to convey water. The proboſcis of an 


1 8 2 


s be. elephant. 
les of TRU'NNIONS, / . Fr. Ithe knobs 
ef a gun, by which it is ſupported on its car- 


Lat.) riage. h : 
TRU'RO, a town in Cornwall, with two 

e markets, on Wedneſdays and Saturdays. It 

ther; 33 one of the chief towns in the county, and 


which is here divided into two ſtreams, and al- 
moſt ſurrounds the place, It is large, hand- 
ſome, and well inhabited, ſendstwo members to 


- parliament, and has the benefit of the coinage 
nel Whoftin. lt is governed by a mayor and alder- 
cruel men, has one church, — the ſtreets are paved. 
a. Jo It is 0 miles W. by S. of Exeter, and 257 
W. dy S. of London. | 
TY) TRU'SION, [triizhen,] /. [trufie, Lat.] the 
or act of thruſting or puſhing. ; 
"tat TRUSS, [ rroufſe, Fr. . bundle, or certain 
quantity of hay or ſtraw, Among Floriſts, it 
** fignifies many flowers growing together on the 
| head of a ſtalk. Alſo, the bandage or liga- 
dofa ture, wherewith to keep the parts, in thoſe 
unlike who have hernias or ruptures. | 
which To TRUSS, v. a. [troufſer, Fr.] to pack up 
cloſe together ; to fit a fowl for the ſpit. 

nb TRUST, /. [trauft, Run. ] confidence ; re- 
| liance on another; confident opinion of any 
event; credit; ſomething committed to a 

45. n perſon's charge, | 
oy To TRUST, v. 4. to place confidence in; 
tak to believe ; to let 4 perſon have a commodity 
en without preſent money ; to commit to a per- 
1 ſon's care. Neuterly, te be conſident of ſome- 
— thing future ; to rely upon; to expect, fol- 


lowed by to. | 
TRUSTE/E, / one to whom any thing is 


made over or bequeathed for the uſe and bene- 
At of another; a guardian; | 


TRU'STINESS, /. faithfulneſs ; fidelity ; 


honeſty, 
TRU'STY, a. fit to be relied on, or con- 


is ſeated on a branch of Falmouth-haven, | 


5 UG | 
or reality of the thing, whereof ſomething is 
—— - _ * — or 

aking things according to rſua 
of our minds. Metaphyſical or cheat 
truth, is nothing but the real exiſtence of 
things conformable to the ideas which we 
have annexed to their names. 3, 

To TRY, v. a. [trier, Fr.] to examine or 
make an experiment of; to experience ; to ef. 
ſay ; to examine as a judge; to bring before a 
court of juſtice 3 to bring to a deeiſion, fol< 
lowed by out ; to bring to the teſt; to attempt. 
Neuterly, to endeavour. 

TRY'AL, /. See Ta IAT. 

TUB. /. [tubbe,Belg. ] is a large open veſſel 
of wood. In Commerce, it is an indeter- 
minate quantity of meaſure : thus, a tub of tea 
contains about Golb. and a tub of camphor 
from 36 to 80 pounds. 

TUBE, /. [txba, Lat.] in general denotes a 


pipe, conduit, or canal ; a cylinder hollow 


within-fide, either of lead, iron, wood, glaſs, 
or other matter, for the air, or ſome other 
fluid, to have a free paſſage or conveyance 
through. It is ſometimes uſed for a teleſcope, 
or, more properly, for that part thereof, into 
which the lenſes are fitted, and by which they 
are directed and uſed. 


ſwelling or excreſcence on the body; a pimple, 
In Botany, it is a kind of a round turgid root, 
in form ofa kneb or turnip. The plants which 
produce ſuch roots, are hence denominated 
tuberoſe, or tuberous plants. 


„ 


Tü BER O US, a. {from tuber, Lat.] full of 


knots, bunches or branches. 

| TUBERO'SITY, f.{ruberefitar, Lat.] not- 
tineſs; a protuberance of ſome parts of the 
bod 


Fo C 
TU'BULAR, a. [from tubus, Lat.] long 
and hollow ; reſembling a pipe. | 


TU'BULE,/. a ſmall pipe, or fiſtular body. 


TUCK, . [tucca, Brit.] a long narrow 
ſword ; a kind of net with a narrow meſh. 

To TUCK, v. . [ !rucken, Teut. Juſed with 
1p, to cruſh together, or hinder from ſpread- 
ing ; to turn and faſten cloaths up; to make 
them ſhorter. Uſed with in, to force the bed 
cloaths between the bed and bedſtead, to keep 
out the air. | 


the boſom of a ſhirt ; a fuller of cloth. . 
TU'DDINGTON, or TODDINGTON, a 


town in Bedfordfhire, with a market or Thurſ. 


days. It is 39 miles from London. 
| TUE'SDAY, / [rueſdag, Sax. is the third 


an idol of the Saxons, worſhipped on this 


day ; ſuppoſed to be the Mars of the Romans. 


TUFT, T | 7uffe, Fr. Ia bunch of feathers ; 
the creſt of a bird; a thicket of trees, or the 
buſhy part of them; a lock of hair. | 


fided in; honeſt 3 faithful ; ftout ; ſtrong. 


- To TUG, v. 4. {teogar, Sax. ] to pull with 
continyed violence or ſtrength; to pluek. Neu- 


1 TRUTH, . Itreoꝛutba. Sax. ] is a term uſed terly, to pull hard ; to labour; to ſtruggle. 
n oppoſition to falſehood, and applied to pro- 


[Poſitions which anſwer, or accord, to the nature | and continued effort, 


UG, ,. the act of pulling with the utmoſt 
TUITION, 
* 


TU BERCLE, ,. [tuberculum, Lat.] a ſmall 


TU'CKER, /. a border of linen or lace on 


day of the week. It has its name from Tueſco, 


—— — 
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Alſo a veſt, a ſort of ſleeveleſs coat. 


* 


— 
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1 UN 
- TUFTION, Caalſber] f. Ctuitio, Lat.] the: 
care of a guardian or tutor. Tg os. 
IP, [7 lipey Lat, | a beautiful well» 
ben flower, of various colours. {2 
Ter MBLE, v. . [ tommelen, Belg. ] tofall 
ſuddenly on the ground ; to fall gown; to fall 
in great quantities, tumultuouſly ; to. play 
tuicks by putting the body into different poſ- 
tures.; to roll about. Actively, to turn over; 
to throw/about by way of examination; to 
throw down by chance or violence. ; 
TUMBLE, /. a fall. T 
 TU'MBLER, JF, one who puts his body into 
different poſtures, and performs feats of acti- 


U'MBREL, J. [tombereau, Fr.] a dung- 
eart; a ducking ſtool. 
c err [ tumefattio, Lat.] 4 | 

welling. | 

To TU'MEFY, v. a. [| tumefacio, Lat. ] to 
ſwell; to make to ſwell. 

TU'MID, a. [ :zmidzs, Lat.] ſwollen ; puf- 
fed up. Aﬀeciedly lofiy, applied to ſtyle. 

TU'MOR, /. [rumor, Lat.] a diſeaſe in 
which the parts loſe their natural ſtate by a 
great increaſe of their ſize; a ſwelling, or ſwell; 
Figuracively, affected pomp or greatneſs. 

MULA'TION, / the act of entomb- 
ing, burying, or interring. | 

. TU'MULT, / | tumultzs, Lat.] a turbulent 
and clamorous concourſe of people; a riot; 
rabble ; a confuſed hurry ; uproar ; buſtle. 

- TUMU'LTUOUS, 2. [| ramultueux, Fr.] 
gathering in a confuſed and noiſy manner; 
turbulent; diſorderly ; rioteus ; ſeditious, 

TUN. F. [ torn, Belg. ] a large veſſel, or 
caſk of an oblong form, and biggeſt in the mid- 
dle. Alſo a veſſel for liquid meaſure, contain- 
ing 252 gallons, or two hogſheads. Alſo, a 
weight of 2000Ib. Alſo a cubit ſpace in a ſhip, 
ſuppoſed to contain a ton. Alſo, 40 ſolid feet 
of round timber, and 5g of ſquare. 

To TUN, ». 4. to put into caſks; to barrel. 

TU'NABLE, 4. capable of being put in 
tune, or made harmonious; muſical. 

TU'NBRIDGE, a town in Kent, with a 
market on Fridays. It is a large well-built 
place, and noted for its mineral ſprings, which 
are five miles 8. E. of the town; but in the 
ſame pariſh. The time of drinking the waters 
is in June, July and Auguſt. The town is 30 
miles S. E. by S. of London. 

TUNE, / | 779, Belg.] in Muſic, is that 
property of ſounds whereby they come under 
the relation of acute and grave to one another. 
Sound ; harmony, concert of parts. To be in 
rune, is to be in a ſtate proper 6 ule, exerciſe, 
or any particular purpoſe. 

To TUNE, v. a. to put in a ſtate wherein 
concords may be ſounded; to ſing harmoni- 
ouſly. In low language, to beat. Neuterly, 
to orm one ſoond to another; to utter with 
the voice, inarticulate harmony. ; 

TU'NFFUL, a. muſical ; harmonious. 

TU'NIC, /. [| twnicay Lat.] a kind of waiſt- 
eoat or under garment, worn by the Romans. 


- TUNICLE, (nies Lat.] a thin un 
branous coat or ſkin covering any part of thy 
7 a little coat ; integument. 

TU NIS, a kingdom of Africa; bounled 
en the N. E. by the Mediterranean fea, an 
the kingdom. of Tripoli ; on the S. by (every 
tribes of the Arabs; and- on the W, by the 
kingdom of Algiers, and the country ol Fab; 
being 300 miles in length, from E. to W. ay 
250 in breadth, from N. to 8. This country 
was for1g.erly a monarchy, and is nowa t 
lic, under protection of the Turks, why 
pay a certain tribute to the baſhaw that refde 
at Tunis. The form of government is arifo. 
cratic ; that is, by # council, whoſe preſident i 
the dey, not unlike the doge of Venice. The 
principal religion is Mahemetaniſm, but thy 
inhabitants conſiſt of Moors, Turks, Arab 
Jews, and Chriſtian ſlaves. 

- TU'NNAGE, / the contents of a veſt 
meaſured by the tun; a tax laid en a tun bur. 
then of merchandize. 

TUNNEL, / the paſſage for ſmeke in : 
chimney; a pipe with a conical or globular 
head, with which liquor is poured into a call. 
or bottle; a net to catch birds. 

TUP, J. a ram. 

To TUP, v. u. to butt like a ram. Ac 
tively, to copulate. | 

TU/RBAN, TU'RBAND, or TU'RBANT, 
F. [ Terk. ] the cover of linen, &c. worn on the 
head by the Turks, ö 

TU/RBARY, /. in Law, ground where 
turfs are digged. Common of turbary is a right 
of digging of turf on the lord's walte. 

TU'RBID, a. [twrbidus, Lat.] thick r 
muddy, $f 

TU/RBINATED, 2. [ tzrbinatus, Lat 
twiſted, ſpiral. In Botany, of a conical figure, 

-TU'RBITH MINERAL, /, among Che- 
miſts, a yellow precipitate of mercury. 
| TVU'RBOT:/r (porters Belg.) adalicis a 


| TU!RBULENCE, or TU'/RBULENCY, 
/. | turbulentia, Lat. ] a tumult, or confuſion; 
the quality of not being eaſily governed. 
TU/RBULENT, 2. {| turbulentus, Lat.] 
boiſterous; tumultuous ; not to be governed. 
TU'RCOISE, or TU'RQUOIS, / [ ture 
quoiſe, Fr.] in Natural Hiſtory, is an ore d 
copper, erroneouſly ranked among gems. 
TURF, / [tyrf, Sax. ] the green ſurface of 
the ground; a blackiſh ſulphureous earth, uſed 
as fuel. A gentleman of the turf, is one who 
fond of racing or courfing. 
TURG E'SCENCE,TURGE'SCENCY\ 
the act of ſwelling, or the ſtate of being ſvollen. 
TURIN, an ancient, populous, ſtrong, ww 
ſome, flouriſhing city of Italy, and capital 
Piedmont, where the ſovereign reſides, with a 
archbiſhop's ſee, a ſtrong citadel, and an W 
ſity. It is one of the handſomeſt places gr” 
but the air is unhealthy in the autumn 
winter, on account of the thick fogs- _ 
houſes are handſome, and al} built of the 
height. Turin is well fortified, and 15 cher 


ingly ſeated at the foot of a mountain . f. 
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SYS - 
u. W. of Genoa, 72 8. W. of Milan, and 
W. of Rome. | 1 

70 RGID, TU'RGENT. e, Lrurgidut, tur. 
gore, Lat.] ſwelling bloated; vainly pompous. 
TU'RKEY, J. a well known fowl. . 
TU'RKY, a very large empire, extended to 
t of Europe, Aſia, and Africa, and is thought 
© be the greateſt in the world. Some affirm it 
is 2000 miles in length, from E. to W. and 
1750 from N. to S. 'Turky in Europe is divid- 
ed by the mountains of Caſtagnas into N. and 
$. The N. part comprehends Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, Beſſarabia, Croatia, Boſnia, Dalmatia, 
Servia, Bulgaria, and Romania, or Rumelia, 
The S. part contains ancient Greece, in Which 
are ſeven large provinces, called Albania, Epi 
rus, Macedonia, Janna, Livadia, the Morea, 
and the iſlands of the Archipelago. Turky in 
Aſia comprehends five large parts, namely, 
Natolia, Georgia, Turcomania, Diarheck, 
Suriſtan, and Syria; ſome reckon Arabia and 
Armenia, but theſe parts have little dependence 
on the Grand Signior. In Africa they poſſeſs 
Egypt, and a ſmall part of Abyſünia in Bar- 
bary; there are alſo other countries in Afia 
and Europe, which they are not maſters of 


alone, but conjunctly with other princes, and 


goods and poſſeſſions of his ſubje ds, inſomuch 
that they are no better than ſlaves; but he fel 
dom extends this power to thoſe that live a pri- 
vate life. The Turks have always very numer- 
ous armies on foot, the chief of which are the 
Janiſſaries. The religion of the Turks has 
great affinity to that of the Jews ; for they be- 
lieve in one God, and that his great prophet is 
Mahomet, as the Jews affirmed Moſes to be. 
TU RMERICK, J. an Indian root, which 
makes a yellow dye. 

TU'RMOIL, . trouble; harrafling unea- 
ſineſs; affliction; tumult. 

To TU RMOIL. v. a. to harraſs with tu- 
mult or commotion; to keep unquiet. 

To TURN, v. a. | torno, Lat.] to put into 
a circular motion, or move round; to change 
ſides, or put that uppermoſt which was un- 
der moſt; to change place, poſture, fortune, 
or party; to bring the inſide outwards; to 
form, or transform; to tranſlate ; to change, 
with reſpe& to affection, inclination, or te- 
gard, To turn the flomach, to cauſe nauſeouſ- 
nels, To make giddy, followed by Sead. To 
direct to or from any point or purpoſe. To 
apply, followed by 70. To turm one's back, is 


Conſtantinople is the capital of all Turky. 
The Grand Signior is abſolute maſter of all the 


TURN. / the act of turning; the act of 
coming back to the lame place; a winding 
path; a walk to and iro; change or altera- 
tion ; occaſion; an act of kindneſs or malice 3 
time at which any thing is to be done, or 
wherein perſons punctually ſuceeed each other 
convenience; form, art, ſhape or manner z 
bent; inclinationz the manner in which the 
words of a ſentence are expreſſed. LI 
ſignikes, alternately, or one aſter a "ON 

TU'RNCOAT, LH /. one who for. 
ſakes his party or priuciples for thoſe which 
are fite 3 a renegade; a trimmer. 

TURNER. /. | tourneur, Fr. ] one who turns 
veſſels, or utenſils, in wood or metal; one who 
ſells turnery wares, | 

TU'RNING, 2 a winding; a deviation to 
the right or left from a main road or ſtreet 
flexure ; meander. 1 4 

TU'RNIP, F. an eſculent root. | 

TU'RNKEY, /. the door-keeper of a gaol. 

TU'RNPIKE, /. is a gate ſet up a-crofs a 
road, and kept by an officer, for the purpoſe 
of taking toll of travellers, waggoners, coachet 


&c. for mending the roads, 
TU/RPENTINE, J. {terebintbus, Lat.] 3 
tranſparent reſin, flowing either naturally, or 
by inciſon, from ſeveral unciuous trees, as the 
larch, pine, &c. | 
To TTU/RPIFY, v. 4. [turpifacis, Lat.] to 
defile; to make baſe. 3 
TU'RPITUDE, / | twrpitudo, Lat.] eſſen- 
tial deformity of thoughts, words, or actions; 
inherent vileneſs; baleneſs ; filthineſs. 
TU'RREL. /. a tool uſed by coopers, 
TURRET, /. [urris, Lat. ] a ſmall eml. 
nence raiſed above the body of a building ; & 
little tower. 7 
TU'RTLE, / Crtortae, Fr.] a ſea-tortoiſe, 
well known for its delicious food. A dove, 
famed for its kind diſpoſition: and chaſtity. 
TU'SCAN ORDER, /. in Architecture, ſo 
called, becauſe invented in Tuſcany. It is the 
ſimpleſt, and moſt maſſive of the five orders. 
TU'SCANY, a ſovereign ſtate of Italy, with 
the title of a grand duchy; bounded on the N. 
by Romagna, the Bologneſe, the Modeneſe, and 
the Parmezan; on the S. by the Mediterranean 
ſea; on the E. by the duchy of Urbino, the 
Perugino, the Orvietano, the patrimony of St. 
Peter, and the duchy of Caſtro; and on the W. 
by the ſea, the territory of Lucca, and the terri- 
tory of Genoa; being about 150 miles in length, 
and 100 in breadth, The preſent ſovereign is 
a ſon of the reigning emperor of Germany. 


to fly; to diſregard. Followed by wpor, to 
reverſe or alter. Uſed with about, to revolve 
or conſider To turn away, to diſmiſs or diſ- 


who gave, ſent, or ſold; to double the contrary 
Way. 
deflect. Uſed with of to advance to an age be- 

yond; to exceed. Uſed with over, to trans- 
fer ; to throw off a ladder. Neuterly, to move 


face, uſed with ahn. To change or alter, To 
gow four, applied to Liquors, 


card. To turn back, to return to the perſon, 


Uſed with , to diſmiſs; to reſign ; to 


round ; to change the potture quickly, ſo as to: 


| 


TUSH! interje#, a word uſed to expreſs 


contempt. 

TUSK, / [tafquer, old Fr.] the fangs or 
long teeth of a boar, &c. Fd, wo 

To TU'STLE, v. a. to buſtle or firive; 
to tumble or ruffle. 

TUT, interjctt᷑. a word uſed to command 
filence, and expreſs contempt. 

TU'TBURY, a town in Staſfordſhire, with 
a market on Tueſdays, 20 mites E. of Staf- 
ford, and 134 N. E. of London, | 

TU'TELAGE, /. Liutela, Lat.] protection; 

guardian - 
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| qrardianſhlp; the time during which an infant 


under guardians. 

TU'TELAR, or TU'TELARY, 4. [from 
#utela, Lat.] having the guardianſhip, or par- 
— — defence, and protection of any perſon 
8 io [NS | 
- TV „J. [ww Lat.] one who has the 
care of another's learning. | 
, To TU/TOR, V. 4. to inſtruct; to teach. 

TU TORAGE, /. the authority or govern- 
ment of a tutor. 

\ TU'TORESS, /. a female inſtructor; a 
directreſs. 


TUT TTV, / a recrement of mixed metals, 
in which lapis calaminaris, of zink in its me- 
talline form, is an ingredient. \ 

TU'XF ORD, a town of Nottinghamfhire, 
with a market on Mondays. It is 1g miles 
N. by W. of Newark, and 2374 N. by W. of 


TUZ, /. a lock or tuft of hair. 
TWAIN, @. { ewrger, Sax. ] two. 
To TWANG, v. u. to ſound with a quick 


noiſe, Actively, to make a ſound ſharply. | 


ANG, /. a difagreeable ſound; an af- 


feed modulation of the voice. 


To TWANK, v. 2. to make to ſound. 

”TWAS, contracted from It war. 

To TWA'TTLE, v. a. [ Teut. ] to prate. 
To TWEAG, or TWEAK, | tweeg, or 
tweek,) v. a. [twackan, Teut.] to pinch or 
ſqueeze between the fingers. 
tweek] J. perplexity; ludicrous diftreſs. . 

 TWE'EDDALE, a ſhirgjn Scotland, call- 

ed alſo the county of Peebles; bounded on the 
N. by Lothian; on the E. by Mers, agd Ti- 
viotdale ; on the S. by Annandale ; and vn the 
W. by Clydſdale. The principal town is 


Peebles, 23 miles S. of Edinburgh. 


To TWEE'DLE, . 4. to handle lightly. 
TWE'EZERS, /. [etui, Fr.] nippers or 
incers, uſed in pulling off hairs. 
TWELFTH, a. | rwelfta, Sax. ] the ſecond 
after the tenth ; the ordinal of twelve. 
- TWE'LFTH-DAY, / the feſtival of Epi- 
phany, or manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gen- 
tiles, ſo called as being the twelfth day, exclu- 
five, from the nativity, or Chriſtmas-day. 
TWELVE, 2. [trwe/f, Sax. ] two and ten. 
- TWE'LVE-MONTH, / the ſpace of a year, 
according to the calendar months. ; 
TWE'NTIETH, a. [ twentegotha, Sax. } 


. next to the nineteenth; the ordinal of twenty. 


TWE NTV, a. { twentig, Sax. ] twice ten. 
TWI' BILL, / [r uy and 6i/}, Sax. ] an iron 
tool uſed by paviours. 
TWICE, . [r uves, Belg. Ic wotimes ʒdoubly. 
TWIG, /. { :4wvig, Sax. ] a ſmall ſhoot of a 


branch. - 
TWI'LIGHT,f:wil7e,] / [tweelichr,Belg.] 
is that light, whether in the morning before 


. fun-riſe, or in the evening after ſun-ſet, ſuppoſ- 
| ed to begin and end when the leaſt ſtars that 


ean be ſeen by the naked eye ceaſe, or begin to 
appear. An obſcure light; an uncertain view, 
TWIN, /. [:wwinn, Sax. ] a child born at * 


„ 

ſame time and birth with another. 

To TWINE, v. a. LTi, Sax] to nl 

thread round any ſubſtance; to eneſttle; 0 
twiſt ſo as to unite or form into one 

Neuterly, to wind, or form windings ; to con. 


natomiſts, 
anſparent, ! 
viſite ſenſe, 
TY'MPA] 


volve ; to unite by in tion of mong _ 
TWINE, , a twifted thread ; a taif; hoga Pry 
—_ 2 by twiſting round an? part; an a 7 
* » ' | 
To TWINGE, [rwingen, Teut.] v., OFF _ 
N chen pain; 6 Min, very 
TWINGE, /. a ſhort, ſudden; (harp pain; WP" te 
R nchy = , | harp pain; — ſtruck. 
0 INK LE, v. u. I winc lian, Sax. Ju | 
ſparkle, or ſhine with intermitted light * 1 
1 [ * eye 8 nage, or re 
he 2 parkling inte 2 4 9 | 
light ; the motion of the eye. | hank, i 
Te TWIRL, v. a. [from whirl] i um t Bi 7 0 
force round, | ek | 
TWIRL, .. circular motion, - routen . dre 


Twiſt ; convolution, 

To TWIST, v. 4. { !wiften, Belg. ] to form 
by turning round; to form by complication; 
to wreathe or encircle by ſomething ; to con. 


PHO! 
Mayigy — 


lethargy. 


tort, to wreathe z to weave or form by tuming f 0 4 = 
round, ſo that the parts ſhall unite together; FTY!PIC, 
to infinuate ; to incircle, dal or hier 
TWIST, J. the act of turning round ferent N IC 
things ſo as to unite them; any thing made To TY! 
by winding two things together ; a cord; a ic, 1.1. 28 
writhe z contortion. | . yPO G 
To TWIT, v. a. [edwitan, Sax.) te r. ad . 
proach, or mention to a perſon by way of rde 
ſneer; to flout ; to hit in the teeth. rimegand yp 
TWI'TTINGLY, 4d. faeeringly; . Jer the art ot 
23 a ö TYPO'C 
To TW TCH, v. a. [ twiceian, Sax, ] to pull and 55 
or pluck with a quick motion; to ſnatch. TYRA') 
TWITCH, / a quick or ſudden pull; a [Tupayuni; 
painful contraction of the fibres. ding like 
To TWI 'TTER, V. N. co make 2 ſharp, Ie TYRA'} 
termitting, and tremulous noiſe; to be affected Lat. ] the a 
with a ſtrong or ſudden inclination, followed To Ty“ 
by toward. to govern © 
TWI'TTER, , any motion or diſorder of Wl manner, li 
fon, as violent laughing, or fretting. TY'RA] 
TWI'TTLETWA'TTLE, /. ute; gb WW 4. re, 
ble. A very low word. | ties of the 
*TWIXT, a contraction of Bxtwixr. preſſion ; | 
TWO, {pron, 5 a. [1wn, * ery clemency 
compoſed of one added to one. This word i. TY RA! 
often uſed in compoſition. Ancients, « 
| TWO/FOLD, Cris] a. double the num · WWF hut the ill 
ber, or twice the quantity. character, 


TWO HAN DED, [abanded] 4. lane; 


Tyrant n 
bulky ; enormous for magnitude. r = 


cruel princ 


TWY' FORD, avillage in Berkſhire, 5 miles TY'RA 
E. of Reading, and 24 W. of London. arbitrarily 

To TYE, V. . See Tis. FR TVRI“ 

TVE, /. a knot; a bond or obligation. VRO 

TYKE, /. a dog, or one as contemptidle diments, a 
as a dog. 

TY/MBAL, 1 a ł ind of kettle - drum. 

TYMBORE'LLA, / a ducking fool. 


"47 / : drum- Among 
| T'Y'MPAN, ſ. a tymbal or Austen 


lethargy. 
TY'PHON, In]. e Gr. Ja hur- 
ficane; a violent whirlwin 
TY'PICAL, a. 
þol or hieroglyphic. | 
LY, ad. in a typical manner. 
To TY'PLFY, v. 4. to expreſs by ſome 


dy, 


TV PIC Al. 


1 * * 


z a fiery meteor. 
repreſenting by ſome ſym- 


ſymbol, action, hieroglyphic, 


TYPO'GRAPHER, [rypigrafer] [. [wimo; 


and ypaow, Gr. ] a printer. 
TYPOGRA' HICAL, [:yprgrafikal] a, 
rx: and pa p., Gr. ] belonging to typography, 


or the art of printing; emblematical; figurative. 
TYPO'GRAPHY, [p /. {rome 


and yp2 pw, Gr. | the art of printing. 

TYRA'NNIC, or TYRA'NNICAL, 4. 
[Typawrig, Gr. ] cruel ; oppreſſive; imperious ; 
acting like a tyrant ; deſpotic, 


TYRA'NNICIDE, / [:yrannus and cædo, 


Lat.] the act of killing a tyrant. 


To TY'RANNISE, v. u. ¶ Hranniſer, Fr,] 
to govern or act in an imperious and rigorous 
manner, like a tyrant. 

TY'RANNY, /. 
without regard to the laws, rights, or 
tics of the people ; outrageous cruelty 
preſſion ; rigorous command; ſeverity; in- 


clemency. 


TY'RANT, /. [Tiawes, Gr.] among the 


Ancients, denoted ſimply a king or monarch. 


But the ill uſe made of it by ſeveral of that 
character, altered the import of the word, and 


Tyrant now carries the idea of an unjuſt and 


eruel prince. 


. TY'RANNOUS, a. tyrannical ; deſpotic ; 


arbitrarily ſevere, 


TYRTASIS, /. the leproſy. 


TY'RO, / [Lat.] a novice; one in his ru- | 


diments, A young 


ſcholar . 


[ tyrannic, Lat.) acting 


3M op. 


| 


[ 


[niet to expreſs two ſounds by the ſame letter. 


. 


Is the twentieth letter of the Englith 
Alphabet. The ſound is ſhort in Surf, 
cunt, fun run, cub. In ſome words, 
it is rather acute than long; as in brute, flute, 
acute, &c. It is generally long in polyfylla- 
bles ; as in w0% wſage, ſecure, curious, &c. 
but in ſome words it is obſcure; as in natures 
wentare, &c. ; : 
V. the conſonant, has its ſound uniform, 
and is never acute. It is before all the 
vowels ; as in vary, vice, vew, un 
ture. Though the letters x and v had always 
two ſounds, = had only the form of w till 
the beginning of the fourth century, when the 
other form was introduced, it being inconve- 


The letters « and v ſeem to have a fimilar 
ſound, but are widely different; as may be ob- 
ſerved in the words Ane and #nives, /ife and 
lives, belief and believe, &, In Nymerals, 
V ſtands for five, and with a daſh thus, V. 


for g000. 

VA'CANCY, /. [See Vacant]anem 
ty ſpace; vacuity; a chaſm ; times of little 
neſs, or emptineſs of thought; leiſure or te- 
laxation ; a poſt or employment unſupplied. 


| VA'CANT, a. I vacant, Lat.] empty; have 


ing nothing in it; tree from crowds, obſtacles, 
or incymbrance; having no poſſeſſor or in- 
cumbent ; at leiſure, or diſengaged z. void of 


thought. | 
| To VA/CATE ». [vaco, Lat.] to make 
void or vacant; to defeat or annuul. | 

VACA'TED, a, made void or vacant; de- 
feated; annulled. - 

VACA'TION, /. [ vacatig, Lat.) in Com- 
mon Law, all that time which paſſes between 
term and term. Among Civilians, the time. 
from the death of the laſt incumbent till the 
benefice is ſupplied by another. Leifure 
or freedom from trouble, buſineſs, or per- 

lexity. 
F VA'CCARY, Cvdtary] F 4 {from Vaceds 
Lat.] a cow-houſe ; a cow-paſture, 

To VA'CILLATE, v, ». C vacillo, Lat.] to 
reel ; to ſhake; to totter ; to ſtagger. | 

VA'CILLATION, or VACILLANCY, 
J. the act of ſtaggering or ſhaking ; irreſoly« 
tion; inconſtancy ; fluctuation. | 

VACU'ITY, / {vacuitas, Lat.] the ſtate 
of being unoceupied by body; ſpace void of 
body; want of ſubſtance; inanity. 

VA/CUOUS, a. N vacuut, — empty, void. 

VA'CUUM, . | Lat. ] ſpace not occupied 
by matter. 2 

To VAD E. v. . vado, Lat.] to decay; to 
fade; to vaniſh ; to paſs away. Obſolete. 
| VA/FROUS, 3. {wofer, Lat. ] ſubtle ; craf- 

z ſharp; cunning ; knaviſh. 

VA'GABOND, @. {[vagabord, Fr.] wan- 
dering about, or having no ſettled habitation ; 


vagrant. 
"'VA'GABOND. . a perſon that wanders a» 


If itation. 
* ettled hab *"VA/GARY, 
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| VAI, 
* VAGARY, /. {from vagus, Lat.] a wild 
Freak or frolick ; caprice. 
VA'GRANCY, / à ſtate of wandering ; 
unſettled courſe of life. - 
"VA GRANT, e. [vagart, Fr.) wandeping 
yagabond ; having no fixed place of reſidenc 
" VA'GRANT, / one that has no ſeitled 
place of abode ; a ſtroller; a fturdy beggar ; 
one that moves from place to place, without 
any viſible way of living. z a vagabond. 
VAGUE, wag} a. [wagus, Lat.] wander- 
ing; vagrant or vagabpnd ; having no ſettled 
place ; unfixed ; unſettled ; indefinite. 
VAIL, /. [voite, Fr. This word is at preſent 
written weil, from wve/um, Lat. and the verb 
in the ſame manner, from velo, Lat. yet as 
the old manner of writing ſhews it might 
have been borrowed originally from the Fr. 
it may ſtill be continued] a curtain or cover 
thrown over any thing to conceal it 3 a part 


of a dreſs by which the face is covered. Uſed |. 


in the plural, to fignify profits that accrue to 
officers and ſervants, excluſive of ſalary or 


wages. | 
To VAIIL, v. a. [woiler, Fr.] to cover. To 


lower, let fall, or pull off, by way of com- 
pliment. Neuterly, to ſhew reſpect by yield- 
ing or ſubmitting. To fall; to let ſink ſor 
fear, &c. See VEII. 5 

VAIN, a. [ vanus, Lat.] without effect; 
having no ſubſtance or reality; proud of lit- 
tle things; oſtentatious; idle or worthleſs; 
falſe. In wain, to no purpoſe or end; with- 
out effect. When uſed in compoſition, it im- 
plies oſtentatfous. : x 

VAI NLV, ad. uſeleſh ; to no purpoſe ; 
N ; arrogantly, : 

VAI'NNESS, /. emptineſs; pride. 
 VA'LANCE, /. [according to Skinner, 
from VALENCIA, whence they were brought] 
the drapery hanging round the teſter and ſtead 
of a bed. | 

VALE, g. [wvallis, Lat.] a low ground ly- 
ing between two hills ; a valley ; a dale. 

VALEDI'CTION, /. the ſpeech made at 

arting ; a bidding farewell. 

VA'LENTINE, /. a ſweetheart choſen on 
St. Valentine's day. | * 

VALENTI'NIANS, / a ſect of heretics, 
ſo called from Valentinus their founder, in 
the 11th century, and a branch of the Gnoſ- 


ties. 
VA LET, * [Fr)] a waiting fervant, 
Falet de chambre, one who waits ona noble- 
man or gentleman in his bedchamber, and 
dreſſes and undrefſes him. 1 
VA'LETUDE V [waletudo, Lat.] a good 
ate of health —- . 
VALETUDINA'RIAN, /. a ſickly per- 
ſon ; one wh» fancies himſelf ill. 


 VALETUDINA'RIAN, or VALETU!'.' 
DINARY, a. | from valetudo, Lat.] fickly ; 


weakl, ; infirm in health. INJ 
'VALETU/DINARY, /. an infirmary or 
hoſpital for the fick. . 


ſtout ; courageous; intrepid. 


oufl7y. 
VA LIAN TNESS, 7. braver 
ſtoutneſs ; in | 


make good, enforce, or render effectual. 
power ; ſtrength 
lying between hills. 

valiant z courageous; 


eſteem. 


value put u 


of a veſſel. 


 {conquer, ſubdue, confute, overcome. 
VA'/LIANT, a. [ vaillanty Fr. brave; 


ach 


"Faw 
VA'TIANTLY, ad. bravely ; coungg 
idity 3 valour. 'J 3 can 
VALID, a. [walidus, Lat.] ſtrong, 


ful, efficacious, prevalent, applied to bing 


Coneluſive, weighty, having force. 
MEN argüment. 73.200 OS 


o VA'LIDATE, v. a. [valide, Fe] 


VALTDITY, / [validitas, Lat.] force; 

th; certainty, f 

VA'LLEY, , [vallic, Lat.] tow grounk 
See Vary. | 

VA'LOUR, /. [ valor, Lat.] courage; bn. 


we” 4 ſtrength ; proweſs ; puifſance ; ſtoutheſi 


A'LOROUS, a. {waloreux, Fr.] bra; 


N ſtout; intrepid. 
VA LOROUSN ESS, /. bravery; courage; 


intrepidity. 


VA*'LUABLE, a. of great price or worth; 


precious; deſervingefteemor regard; eftimabl, 


VA'LUABLENESS, , price or wart; 

VALUA'TION, /:{waluation, Fr.]pricea 
n a thing ; 8 

VALUE, /. [value, Fr.] price; worth; 


price equal to the worth ef a thing; eſteen 
rate. 
goodneſs of things; worth from the eftimatioh 
of them. 5 | : 


Nox. Value riſes from the intrinſic 


To VA'LUE, v. a. \wvaloir, Fr.] to rate u 


a certain price; to have in high eſteem; v 
appraiſe or eſtimate; to be worth, 


VALVE, /. [ valva, Lat.] a folding dorr; 
any thing that opens and ſhuts over the mouth 
In Anatomy, a membrane which 
opens certain veſſels to admit the blood, ul 
ſhuts to prevent its returning. 

- VAMP, / the upper leather of a ſhoe, 

To VAMP, v. a. to piece an old thing 
with ſomething new; to repair any thing ol 
or decayed, in order to make it paſs for new, 

VAN, /. [from avart, Fr. ] the front or fr 
line of an army; any thing ſpread wide, df 
which a wind is raiſed 3 a fan; a wing. 

To VAN, v. 4. [ vanner, Fr.] to vino 


corn. | 
VA'NCOURIER, [ vdrtwrrier] /. [avatte 
courier, Fr. ] a harbinger ; a precurſor, 
VANE, /. [ vaene, Belg. ] a plate hung 0n1 


pin ſo as to turn with the wind; a weather. 


cock. Vunes, among Mariners, are the fight 
made to ſlide upon fuch inſtruments as 1 
uſed for taking obſervations at ſea, 

VA'N-GUARD, . {avant-garde, r.] tis 
front or firſt line of an army ; the van. 

To VA/NISH, v. a. [evaneſco, Lat.] to di 
appear; to come to nought ; to be loſt. 

VA'NITY, / [vanitas, Lat.] emptineſs j 
inanity ; uncertainty ; fruitleſs defire or er 


deavour ; falſehood ; vain purſuit ; an ® 
of petty pride; oftentation. 
| 


To VA'NQUISH; v. a. [vaincre Fr.) 
VANTAGE, J. gain; ſuperionty; apf 
VA IIn 


VA Ib, 

lied to li 
PI API/DI 
ditas, Lat.] 

VAPOR! 
or hot-houſe 
ficians, a de 
yeſſel, ſo th 
receive che 

VAPOR! 
fumes or va 

VAPORI 
producing or 

VA/POR 
yapours; fu 
windy ; flat 

VA'POU 
ticles of a 
heat, aſcend 
a fume ;; a 
a diſeaſe cat 
hypochondri 
mous to the 

To VA'P 
Figuratively 

VA'RIA] 
ing ; not lo 


mutable. 


VA RIAI 
vity ; inconi 
VA'RIA! 
diſcord ; dif 
an alteratio! 
lea. | 
VARIA” 
change ; dif 
the compaſe, 
from the ti 
changes in t 
a multitude 
Thus we ſ⸗ 
colours. 
VA'RIC( 
with dilatati 
To VA“! 
Lat.] to tz 
verſify. 
VA IRIE. 
with differe 
VARIEC 
dezutified on 
VARTIE” 


intermixture 


ariation; e 
VA'RIFC 
of divers (hx 
VA'RIO 
bangeable; 
ifferent co 
VA'RIO 
VA'RIQO 
dleneſ«. 
VA'RLE 
ſervant, d 
dfoach, to c 
on; a ſcou 


vA RNI 


TAS... 
VA'MD, a. fvapidus, Lat.] dead or flat, 


ugh :-d to liquors; palled ; ſpiritleſs, maukiſh. 
1 pfl , As VA/PIDNESS, / | vapi- | 
ade ditas, Lat.] deadneſs; flatneſs; maukiſhneſs. 
VAPORA'RY,/. [ vaporarium, Lat. I a ſtove 
w or hot-houſe; a ſtew or bagnio. Among phy- 
ys ſicians, a decoction of herbs poured hot into a 
4 4 veſſel, ſo that the patient fitting over it may 
fr. Ju ive the fumes. 3 22 
. VAPORA'TION, / the act of emitting 
. umes or vapours. 1 3 
* 0 VAPORI/F 3 a. [vaporifer, Fr.] 
oducing or cauſing vapours, ! 
ound FYA/POROUS, A Taper; Lat.] full of 
ei m vapours; fumy; fulb of vain imaginations; 
dane windy ; flatulent, 5 | 
"ay wh VA'POUR, /. [vapor, Lat.] the ſmall par- 
"BS ticles of a fluid, which, being ſeparated by 
ourape? heat, aſcend into the air; a wind; a ſteam; 
1 a fume ; a vain imagination. In the plural, 
worth: WY » diſeaſe cauſed by flatuleneies, diſordered or 
Amade hypochondriacal affections in women, ſynoni- 
wah mous to the 5 my in men. 
; To VA'POUR, v. u. to fly off in fume. 
your Figuratively to bully or brag. | 
FR Va RIABLE, "4 [wariabilis, Lat.] chang- 
„on: ing; not long the ſame; inconſtant ; fickle ; 
efteen ; I nutable. 
intriple VA'RIABLENESS, /. changeableneſs ; le- 
{mation ty; inconſtancy ; mutability, ; 
h VA'RIANCE, y. [from Va v ]difference; 
o rate « cord; difſenſion ; diſagreement. In Law, 
em; u zn alteration of ſomething formerly laid in a 
lea. 
ng dor VARIA'TION, /. [varlatio, Lat.] 
e mouth change; difference ; mutation. Variation of 
ve which be cempaſi, deviation of the magnetic needle 
ood, al om the true north. Sv NO. Succeſſive 
changes in the ſame ſubject, make variation: 
Ty a multitude of different objects form variety. 
1d thing Thus we fay, variation of time; wariety of 
thing old colours, x . f 
for ben. VA'RICOUS, a. C varicgſus, Lat.] diſeaſed 
at or fir with dilatation, 
wide, bf ſo VA'RIECATE, v. a. variegatus, 
ng. Lat.] to ſtain with different colours; to di- 
> winnen Wer lily. . 
VA'RIECATED, a. ſtreaked or diverſified | 
Leun. with different colours. : 
45 VARIEGA'TION, /. che quality of being 
hung ont i bezutifed or diverſified with ſeveral colours. 
weather VARVETY, /. [warietas, Lat.] change; 
the fight intermixture of different things; difference; 
nts 2s alt ariation 3 diverſity ; variouſneſs. a 
VA RI FORM, a. [ varius and forma, Lat.] 
Fr. Ich of divers ſhapes or forms. 
VA'RIOUS, a. ( varlus, Lat.] different; 
J to dif hangeable ; unlike each other ; marked with 
Fy ifferent colours; numerous; manifold, 
ptineſt! VA'RIOUSLY, ad. differently. 
e of th 0 5 . diverſity; change- 
n 6b 8. 
55 KH RLET, / [verlet, old Fr.] anciently 
, Fr.) ſervant, but at preſent uſed as a term of re- 


foach, to convey the idea of à worthleſs 
on ; a ſcoundrel ; a raſcal, 


per- 


len Wool, at ite make them fins” 


Figurativelys a cover or palliation of a crime: 


To VA'RNISH; b. &. to cover with 
ſomething ſhining ; to conceal a-defe& with 
fomething ornamental or rhetorical ; to pals 
liate. | h ; 

To VA'RY, v. 4. [vario, Lat.] to changes 
to make of different kinds: to diverſify. Neu- 
terly, to be changeable ; to appear in different 
forms; to be different from each other; to 
alter ; to deviate ; ta be at variance. 
VA'SCULAR. 4. full of veſſels. 
VASCULTFEROUS, a. in 
plants which have, beſides the common calyx, 
a peculiar veſſel to contain the ſeed, 

VASE, [wvaxze] /. [vas, Lat.] a veſſel : ge. 
nerally applied to one deſigned tor ſhow rather 
than uſe. | 
VA'SSAL, . [vafſil, Fr.] one holding by 
the will of a ſuperior ; a ſubject or dependant g 
a ſervant ſubject to the will of another. 
VA'SSALLAGE, /. [ vaſfſelage, Fr.] the 
ſtate of being ſubject to the will of another; 
dependence; ſubjection. | 
VAST, a. [vaſtus, Lat.] great or large 3 
generally applied to any thing enormouſly 
reat. 

VA'STLY, ad. largely; greatly: 

VA/STNESS, /. exceſſive largeneſs; great - 
neſs, or hugeneſs ; immenſity. 

VAT, or FAT, vat, Belg.] a veſſel for 
holding wine, beer, Sc. in the time of their 
reparation. 

VA'TICIDE, / a murderer of poets. 

To VATICINATE, . 1. [ vaticinor, Lat.} 

to propheſy ; to foretel. | 
VATICINA'TION, F. the act of prophe- 
ſying, divining, and foretelling. | 
VA'VASOUR, /. anciently a perſon 
next in rank to a baron; one ſubject to a 
ſuperior lord, dat nas others holding under 
him. 
VAULT, F. a continued arch; a cellar, 
o called, becayſe arched ” generally on tbe 
top; a cave; cavern; a repoſitory for the 
dead under a church. A leap. | 

To VAULT, z. a. { voltiger, Fr.] to arch, 
or ſhape like an arch; to cover, with an 
arch. Neuterly, to leap, jump, ar ſhew po 
tures. 

To VAUNT, v. a. Twanter, Fr. ] to boaſt; 
to diſplay in an oſtentatious manner ; to brag z 
to ſwagger. . 

VAUNT, /. a krag or beaſt. WR 

VAU'NTINGLY, ad. boaſtingly; brags 


gingly. 
| VAUNTINGNESS, /. boaſting ; brag. 
Bing 3 vain-glery. | | 
BEROY/SITY, er U'BERTY, / [uber 
tas, Lat.] fertility ; plenty; ſtore ; abun» 
dance; aftluence. 
U'BEROUS, 4. [ubertas, Lat. ] plentiful; 
fruitful ; fertile, | 
UBICA'THON,. or UBI/ETY, V {from 
bi, Lat.] refidence or fituation in a place. 
UBIQUITA'RIAN, /. {from xbique, Lat.] 


8 


» 


4 


| VA'RNISH, J [veraix, Lat.] matter laid 
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one 
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UE, a village in Somerſetſhire, ten 


ſwallowed. 


Leys the bl 
Reart; a hollow, or cavity; the courſe of 


turn of mind; the time when any inclina- 


Wardle. 
- VELLEITY, /. [from velle, Lat.] the 


VEL 


miles S. by W. of Briſtol. 

U/CKFIELD, a village in Suffex, eight 
miles N. of Lewes. ; 

U/DDER, / [ader, Sax. ] the dug of « cow 
or other large beaſt. | . 

. VEAL, (ver) J. [veel, old Fr.] the fleſh of 
a calf, 

VE'CTION, or V-E'CTITATION, /. the 
act of 8 or being carried. 

To VEER, v. u. 22 Fr. ] to turn - 
bout. Actively, to let out; to turn; 0 
change. 

VE'GETABLE, /. [vegerabilis, low Lat. ] 
an organiſed body, conſiſting of various parts, 
taking in its nouriſhment uſually by a root, 
and increaſing its dimenſioas by growth; 2 


plant. 
VE'GETABLE, a. having the nature of a 


plant. 
To VE'GETATE. v. n. [vegeto, Lat.] to 
grow; to ſhoot out. ; 
VEGETA'TION, F. growth; increaſe of 
dulk, parts and dimenſions, applied to trees, 
plants, ſhrubs, &c. , 
VE GETATIVE, a. {[vegeratif, Fr.] pro- 
ducing growth, or cauſing to grow. 
VEGE'TE, a. Lvegeta Lat.] vigorous; 
active ; ſpritely. | 
VE'HEMENCE, or VE'HEMENCY, . 
vehementia, Lat. | violence; ardour ; vigour. 
VE'HEMENT\, a. [ vehemens, Lat, I violent; 
eager ; fervent; forcible; ardent. 


EHICLE, / [vehicu/zm, Lat.] that in| 


which any thing is carried, conveyed, or uſed 
as a means of waſhing down any thing to be 


Te VEIL, v. a. [velo, Lat. See Varu] to 
_ the face with any thing ; to cover or 
ide, W 
VEIL, /. {velum, Lat.] a cover uſed to con- 
teal the face ; a cover, or diſguiſe. 
VEIN, /. {wena, Lat. ] a veſſel which con- 
from the arteries back to the 


metal or mineral in a mine; tendency, or 


tion is ſtrongeſt ; humour, or temper; cur- 
tent 3 ſtreak, variegation, as the weins of 


loweſt degree of deſire. 1 * 
To VE'LLICATE, v. 4. [vellico, Lat.] to 
twiteh z to pluck ; to ſtimulate. 
VELLICA'TION, /. a twitching. Plu- 
rally, among Phyſicians, certain convulſions 
that affe& the fibres of the muſcles. 
VE'LLUM, /. [Lat.] the ſkin of a calf 
dreſſed for writing ; the fineſt fort of parch- 


-Mment. | 
VELO'CITY, /. [welecitas, Lat.] ſpeed; 
quickneſs of motion; ſwiftneſs. = 


| 1 VE f 
ene who. Pebds that Chriſt's body is every} VE'LVET, I. {veluro, teal. ] 8 kinl fg 


ſition that renders a perſon ready to * 
agree to any thing for gain; proſtitution; mer, 


cenarineſs. * 


EN 


where L manufacture with a ſhort pile, 
UBIQUITARY, «. emaipreſent, @—= | age, Lat] eau 40 
| TY, {ubiguice, J omnipre-|ing bought; to ; ; 


VENA'LITY, / {venalitas, Lat. 
1 


VENA'TION, /. [veaatls, Lat.] bun. 


ciſe or practice of hunting. 


To VEND, v. E. { wvende, Lat.) to ſell, a 


offer to ſale. © 


able ; marketable. 


i 


VENDE'E, /. in Law, the perſon to whon 


—_ ng is ſold, 


E'NDER, /. in Law, a ſeller. 
VE'NDIBLE, a. [vendibilir, Lat. ] lit 
VENDIF#TION, / the act of ſelling or dif 
pofing of any commodity: a ſale. 
_ VENEE'RING, /. among 2 the lays 
ing thin ſlices of wood over others of leſi vn. 


lue ; a kind o inlaying, o , 
| 308. of many. * 


VENENT'FEROUS, 4. ¶ venen 
dearing poiſon. bh: 

VENEMOUS, 4. [from venexun, Lat 
full of poiſon ; poiſonous, 

VENERABLE, 4. ¶ venerabilis, Lat.) y 
be regarded with awe or reverence. 
To VE'NERATE, v. a. L venere, Lat,] 
treat or regard with awe; to revtrence. 
VENERA'TION, /. great teſpect; ten 


rence. 
| VENE'REAL, 4. ¶ venereus, Lat.] relating 


to love; caught by love - embraces. 
of copper. 111995 | 
VE'NERY, /. [veneric, Fr. ] hunting; lil 
civiouſneſs ; luſtfulneſs. 
VENESE'CTION,/;. Len ande 
the act of letting blood. ; 
To VENGE, v. 4. {venger, Fr.] to puniſh; 
to avenge. Seldom uſed. 

niſhment, or penal retribution; avengement. 
To do with a vengeance, is te do 4with wht 


mence. | 

VE'NIABLE, or VE/NIAL, 2. [fron 
venia, Lat.] pardonable ; permitted, or allow 
ed; excuſable. 

VENICE, the. republic of, a country i 
Italy, which comprehends fourteen provinceh 
namely, the Dogado, the Paduano, the Vi- 
centine, the Veroneſe, the Breſciano tt 
Bergomaſco, the Cremaſco, the Polefino 
di-Rovigo, the Marca-Trevigiana, the Fe 
trino, the Belluneſe, the Cadorino Fri 
and Iſtria. The government of the republick 
of Venice is ariftocratick, for none cin bun 
any ſhare in it but the nobles. It generall 
conſiſts of 2500 ; and they are gary 
great politicians, good negociators, and 
cret even to a ſcruple, They allo _ 
magnificent appearance, ſuitable to the F 
nity of their employment · 1 
- by a plurality of voices, 

1 


gold and Gilyer balls, which are 75 4 


{ 4 


e 
bib dignity for life, and they make of 


republick, 
he is not tc 


leave the ci 


he is not to 
to reſign h 
ſoner in t 
more than 
the Veneti 
et they t 
erſians, 


che free ex 


are neither 
Popiſh cour 
the Patriar 
ble Veneti 
In times « 
keep an art 
10,000 mil 
ways a ſm 
of war, fr: 
the ſhips d 
the harbou 
galieys, wi 
oppoſe the « 
In the time 
as they ha 
taking Ger! 

VE'NIC 
the moſt 1 
places in tl 
. of 
With a pat 
ſtands A 
bet to cot 
uit upor 
there is = 
are all ered 
are above « 


| moſt fame 


Rialto, 1 
great canal 
parts, It 
one arch, 
eonſiſts; 
to the oth 
lie ſquares 
of which ! 
the greatet 
are 149 p. 
of 85 d 
Beſides th 
towers, of 
64 marble 
malter.pie 
ot Venice 


Europe, | 


"EN Ro 

_ _—_—_ give audience to all am- 
haſſadors 3 to marry the Adriatic ſea in the 
tame of the republics on Holy-Thurſday ; 
to prefide in all afſemblies of ſtate; to 
have an eye over all the members of the ma- 
giſtracy 3 and to nominate to all the bene- 
fces annexed to the church of St. Mark. 
On the other hand, he is to determine no- 
thing without the conſent of the coungil ; 
he is not to open any letter addreſſed to the 
republick, or that comes from the republick ; 
he is not to receive any preſent z he is not to 


leave the city without permiſſion of the ſtates ; 


de is not to chuſe an aſſiſtant ; and he is never 
to reſign his dignity. In ſhort, he is a pri- 
ſoner in the city, and out of it he is no 
more than a private perſon, As to religion, 
the Venetians are Roman Catholics, and 
et they tolerate the Greeks, Turks, and 
erſians. The Proteſtants are not allowed 


| the free exerciſe of their religion ; but they | 
are neither hated nor perſecuted, as in other 


Popiſh countries. The head of the clergy is 
the Patriarch of Venice, who muſt be a no- 
ble Venetian, and is elected by the ſenate. 
In times of peace, the Venetians generally 
keep an army of 16,000 regular troops, and 
10,000 militia, On the ſea they have al- 
ways a ſmall fleet, compoſed of a few men 
of war, frigates, and galleys, which convoy 
the ſhips deſigned for the Levant, and cover 
the harbour of Corfu. There are alſo fix 
galleys, with-a few galliots or brigantines, to 
oppoſe the corſairs which cruiſe on their coaſts, 
In the time of war they raiſe as many troops 
as they have occaſion for, and are 
taking Germans into their pay. 

VENICE, a city of Italy, and one of 
the moſt rich, celebrated, and conſiderable 
places in the world, and the capital of a re- 
publick of the ſame name, in the . Dogado, 
with a patriarchate, and an univerſity. It 
ſtands on 72 little iſlands in the ſea, accord- 
ng to common account. The 1 are 
uilt upon piles, and pr rly aking, 
there is no os in the ety, for 1 houſes 
are all erected on the ſides of canals, There 
are above 500 bridges over theſe canals, the 
moſt famous of which is that called the 
Rialto, It is built about the middle of the 
great canal, which divides Venice into two 
parts. It is of white marble, and has but 
one arch, in which its principal beauty 
conſiſts; and is go feet from one extremity 
to the other, There are in Venice 59 pub- 
Ee 
ic ſquares, ſmall and great; the principal 
of which is called St. Mark's place, and is 
the greateſt ornament to the city. There 
ate 130 N the fineſt of which is that 
of the Doge, fronting St. Mark's place. 
Beſides theſe large buildings, there are 11 5 
towers, of ſurpriſing height and ſtructure; 
64 marble tiatues, and 23 of bronze, all 
malter-pieces of workmanſhip. The arſenal 

ide fineſt, and beſt furniſhed: in 


ot Venice 1 
Europe, In thi; city are 70 churches, 39 


N 


fond of | 


— 


VE N | 
monaſteries, 28 nunneries, and 17 hoſpitals, - 
The cathedral church is that of St. Mark, 

in which they pretend to keep the body of 
St. Mark the Evangeliſt. It is gloomy 
within, but its walls are of marble,” and the + 
pillars of the front encruſted with jaſper and 
porphyry. There is alſo a library, in which 
are a number of Greek manuſcripts, but none 
of them above 500 years old. The number 
of the inhabitants are above 160,000 ; and 
they have a flouriſhing trade in filk manu- 
factures, bone lace, all ſorts of glaſſes and 
mirrours, which make their principal employ- 
meats. The ſons are generally of the ſame 
buſineſs as the father. It is 92 miles E. by 
N. of Mantua, 115 N. E. of Florence, 1 
E. of Milan, 225 N. of Rome, and go . 
by W. of Naples. Lon. 12. 25. E. lat. 


- 25. N. 
55 E'NISON [venzon] /. [venaiſon, Fr.] the 
fleſh of deer; game, or of chace, | 
VENOM, /. [ venin, Fr.] poiſon. 
VE'NOMOUS, a. poiſonous; miſchievous z 


malignant. : 
veneſus, Lat. ] full of veins. 


i 


VE/NOUS, a. 
VENT, /. [fente, Fr.] a ſmall aperture or 
hole, by which any vapour tranſpires ; paſ- 
ſage from ſecrecy to publick notice; paſſage z 
diſcharge. Sale. ; 
To-VENT, v. a. ¶ venter, Fr.] to let out 
at a ſmall hole or aperture ; to give way to, or 
free from reſtraint; to utter; to publiſhz to 
ſell; to carry to ſale. a 
VE INTER, /. [Lat.] in Anatomy, any 
cavity of the body, but particularly the abdo- 
men. In Law, a womb, or mother. | 
To VENTILATE, v. a. { ventilo, Lat.} 
to fan with the wind; to winnow ; to examine 
or diſcuſs any controverted point. 
 VENTILA'/TION, F. fanning, or gather» 
ing wind; winnowing corn ; refrigeration. 
VENTILA'TOR, / an inſtrument iavent- 
ed by the rev. Dr. Hale, to extract foul, and 
ſupply freth air. | 
VENTO'SITY, / [ventefitas, Lat.] indi- 
neſs. 5 
VE'NTRICLE, /. [ vextriculus, Lat.] thi 
ſtomach ; any ſmall cavity, particularly thaſe 


of the heart. 1 
8 aa ne who fea ine venter and Jaquory 


Lat. ] one who ſpeaks in manner that the 
ſound ſeems to iflue from his belly. : 

VE/NTURE, /. [aventure, Fr.] hazard ; 
an undertaking of chance and danger; hap; 
chance; a ſtake. At a venture, is at hazard 
without conſideration or premeditation, 

To VE/NTURE, v. #. to dare; to hazard, 
Uſed with ar or upon, to engage in an attempt 


without any proſpect or certainty of ſecurity, __ 
ene to expoſe to hazard — . 
riſque. | oe 


E'NTUROUS, 4. fearleſs; 
apt to run hazards. 


VE'NUS, /. the 
The evening ſtar. 


- * 
| 99 
. * 


goddeſs of love aud beauty. 
In Chemiſtry, copper 


metal. In Heraldry, the green colour ja the 
VERA CIT. 


ms of ſovereign princes, 


* 


VERWCITY, V [weracitas, L 1 truth ;| 
gonfiſtency of words with facts; or confiftency 
of deeds with words. 


- VERB, / [ werbum, Lat.] a part of ſpeech 
Sputpingaitnce with action or paſſion. 
2 


pofed to written; oral; conſiſting only in 
words; literal ; or having word for word. 


word. 
To VE'RBERATE, v. a. [verbero, Lat.] 
to beat or ftrike. 


firiking ; blows ; beating. 

| VERBO'SE, a. [ verbc/as, Lat.] abounding 
or tedious with words ö prolix 3 wordy. 
ance of words; much prattle. > 
. [wer de gris, Fr. ] a green poiſonous ſub- 


tance made of the fuſt of copper or braſs, 
uſed by pony as a green colour. 


gicial officer of the king's foreſt. 
determination of a 
fon; 


| VE/RDURE, . [verdure, Fr.] green co- 


Jour. 
*  VE/RECUND, a. [verecundus, Lat.] mo- 
deſt; baſhkful. 
thing in that form, carried before a perſon in 
office. The brink, edge, or utmoſt border; 
from verge, Lat. 
the king's court, bounding the juriſdiction of 
. the lord ſteward, and the coropær of the king's 


ouſe. i 
To VERCE, v. u. C vergo, Lat.] to tend or 
bend downwards, uſed with twards. 


cer who carries a rod tipt wic ſilver before a 
| biſhop, a dean, &c. 


ing truth. 
Lat. ] to prove a thing to be true. 
thing, or making good an aſſertion, 
prove true, A juſtify. 

* 
ly ; certainly. 


TUDE, / [ verifimilitudo, Lat. 
Hkelihood ; reſemblance of truth. 


ſonance to the reality of things. 
unri 


pieces, like ſmall worms, made with flour, 


drtes, eheeſe, ſugar, and ſaffron, and uſed in ſoups. | 


VER 


AL, 4A. Tverbalis, Lat.) ipaken, op- 8 


VERBA'LITY, /. mere bare word. | 
VERBA'TIM, ad. [Lat.] word for 


VERBERA'TION, /. the act of beating or 


VERBO'SITY, / ¶ verbgſite, Fr.] exuber- 


VE'RDANT, 2. [ viridans, Lat.] green. 
VERDE GREAS E, or VERDEGRISE, 


VERDE/ELO, / a touchſtone for trying 
1d, or other metals. 

VE'RDERER, or VE'RDEROR, /. a ju- 
VE'RDICT, /. verum dictum, Lat. | the 
jury on any cauſe ; a deci. 
udgment ; opinion. | 


VERGE, / [virga, Lat.] a rod, or ſome- 


In Law, the compaſs about 


VE'RGER, / a tipſtaff to a judge; an offi- 


VERI DIC AL, a. C veridicus, Lat, ] ſpeak- 
To VERIFICATE, v. 2. [verificatum, 
VERIFICA'TION, / the act of proving a 
To VE'RITY, v. =. [verifier, Fr.] to 
ad. in truth; indeed; aſſured- 


VERISIMI'LITY, or VERISIMILI- 
probability ; 


VE'RIL 


” 


VERITY, /. [wveritas, Lat.] truth; con- 


VE'RJUICE, /. [werjzs, Fr.] the juice of 
pe grapes, or crab apples. 
VERMICE/LLI, AF long ſlender 


VERMI'CULAR, 4. Trermitulerh, Lat } 
ating like a worm ; continued from one part 
of 8 — the other. , 
Lat.] inlaid ; wrought with 1 r 
pieces of various colours. 
VERMICULA“TION. / che breedin 
worms. Continuation of motion from Vue 
part to, another. In Phyſic, a griping of the 
guts occaſioned by worms, | 
VERMI'/CULOUS, 4. full of grubs. 


VE/RMIFORM, a. ſh: like a : 
n Tre and fogo, Lat! 
a medicine that deftroys, or expels, worms. 
VERMPLION, /. 4 lively, brifk, red 
colour. 
VE'RMINE, / [wermis, Lat.] is 2 collec« 
tive name including all kinds of little animals 
or inſets which are hurtful or troubleſome 
to men, beaſts, fruits, &c. as worms, flies, 
lice, fleas, caterpillars, rats, mice, &c. 
VERMYPAROUS, a. breeding vermin, 
VERMI'VOROUS, a. devouring or feeding 
on worms. | 
VERNA'CULAR, a. [wvernaculus, Lat.] 
of one's own country; natural; native. 
VE'RNAL, a. [wverme, Lat.] belonging to 
the ſpring. Vernal equinox, in Aftronomy, 
is the time when the Sun enters the equinoc- 
tial line in the ſpring, about the 21ſt of 
March, making the nights and days of an 
equa] length. 5 
VERNI'LITY, /. [from verna, Lat.] ſer- 
vile, flattering behaviour. | 
VE/RREL, or FERRULE, /. [verole, Fr.] 
a ferrule; a little braſs, or iron ring, fixed 
round the end of a cane, or handle of i tool. 
VE'RSATILE, a. [ werfatilis, Lat.] change. 
able; variable; mutable; that may be turned 
round; eafily applied to a new taſk. 
VERSE, / Lverſur, Lat.] a line conſiſting 
of a certain ſucceſſion of ſounds, and number 
of ſyllables; a ſection, or à paragraph of a 
book ; poetry. 
To be VERSE D, v. #. [werſor, Lat.] to 
be killed in, or acquainted with. 
VERSIFI ON NEE very fication, Fr.] 
the art or practice of making verles. 
VE RSI FIER, / [werffficateur, Fr.] one 
that makes verſes ; a paltry rhimer. 
To VERSIFY, v. u. [werfifs.r, Fr.) to 
make verſes. Actively, to relate in verſe. 
VE'RSION, [v#r/5%} Y [verfo, Lat.) 
change; tranſlation ; change of direction. 
VERSUTI'LOQUENS, a. [ werfutus and 
leguor, Lat. ] ſpeaking ſubtilly. _ 
VERT, 7. vert, Fr.] any thing that bear! 
a green leaf, In Heraldry, a green colour. 
VE'RTEBRA, /. [Lat.] the back - bone, 
conſiſting of 24 pieces. 
| VE'RTEX, / [Lat. ] the zenith, or point 
over the head; the top of any ching. 
V E'RTICAL, a. { vertical, Fr. ] placed in 
the. zenich, or over the head; placed per pen 


dicular to the horizon. 


VERTICULLATE, a, (verteilen Lat, 
in Botany, plants, whoſe flowers are rw 


mixed wich 
whorls about 
VERTI'C 
rotation; Cit 
VERTI'C 
giddy ; rotat 
VE/RTICG 
wherein obje 
round, atten 
dimneſs of fi 
VE'RY, * 
ſame, or ider 
degree: _ 
VE/SICA 
der; any m 
fluid js conta 
VESI'CA” 
medicine whi 
VE'SICLE 
little bladder, 
VE'SPER, 
evening. 
VE'SPER: 
Roman chure 
VESPERT 
it appears onl 
E'SSEL, 
which liquors 
parts of an 
fluids; any v 
veyed on the 
VEST, /. | 
To VEST, 
make poſſeſſot 
VE'STAL, 
ſecrated to Vey 
VE'STIBU 
porch or firſt « 
VESTIGA 
at of tracing, 
VE'STIGE 
or mark by wi 
VE'STME] 
garment, 
VE/STRY, 
a church, wh 
ſurplice, or ſt; 
function; an: 
riſh. Veſtry ( 
accounts of the 
VE'STURE 
or robe ; dreſs 


practiſed in ws 
VE'TERAd 
experienced or 
b N VEX, 7 
Uy or a 
diftur, Far” 
VEXA'TIC 
ſtate of being ti 
uneaſi neſz. 
U'FFCULA 
miles S. W. of 


Vedneſdayy 


IVF F 
mixed with ſmall leaves, growing in a kind of 
whorls about the joints of the ſtalks. 14 

VERTI'CITY, /. [from wertex, Lat.] 
rotation ; circumyalution ; power of turning. 

VERTI'GINOUS, 4. [wvertiginoſus, Lat.] 
giddy ; rotatory. . 1 

VE/RTIGO, {.-{ Lat.] giddine(s, or a diſeaſe 
wherein objects, though fixed, appear to turn 
round, attended with à fear of falling, and 
limneſs of ſight ; a dizzineſs, 


VE'RY, a. {werus, Lat.] true; real; the pe 


ſame, or identical. Adverbially, in a great 


deprees | 

VE/SICA, J. [Lat.] ineAnatomy, a blad- 
der; any membranous ſubſtance in which a 
fluid js contained. 

VESI' CATORY, / [weſicatorium, Lat.] a 


700 


VIS 
INEss, /. deformity; the quality of 
being diſagreeable to the fight, or void of beau- 
itude, moral depravity. 0 
U/GLY, 4. deformed; offenſive to the 

fight; void of beauty. * 

- VIAL, 7. [em Gr. ] a ſmall bottle. 

VUVAND, , [ viande, Fr.] food ; meat 


VIA'TICUN, / CLat.] proviſion for a 


journey. In the Romiſh church, the laſt rites 


rformed to fit a perſon for death. © 

To VI'BRATE, v. a. [vibro, Lat.] to bran- 
diſh, or move to and fro with a quick motion ; 
to make to quiver. Neuterly, to play up and 
down, or to and fro, alternately; to quiver, 
to ſwing. 1 2 4 
VIBRA'TION, / the act of moving to 


-1 medicine which raiſes bliſters in the ſkin, and ſro, or upwards and downwards alter- 
ey VE'SICLE, {weikl] I. [wgficrda, Lat.] a * 2 85 

e e little bladder. A I. VICAR, J. [vicarius, Lat.] one who poſe 
22 VE SPER, / [Lat.] the evening ſtar; the ſeſſes an appropriated or impropriated ; 


one who performs the duty of another. 


evening. | 3 FTE 
VE'SPERS, /. [from veſper, Lat.] in the 


Roman church, evening prayers. 

VESPERTI'LIO, /. x name of the bat, as 
it appears only in the evening, | 

E'SSEL, J. [ vaillelle. Fr.] any thing in 
which liquors, or other things, are put; thoſe 
parts of an animal body which contain the 
fluids; any vehicle by which things are con- 
veyed on the water, | 

VEST, /. [veftis, Lat.] a garment. 

To VEST, v. a. [veſtio, Lat.] to dreſs; to 
make poſſeſſor of; to put into poſſeſſion, 

VE'STAL, /. [ veftalis, Lat. ] a virgin eon- 
ſecrated to Vea. Figuratively, a pure virgin. 

VE'STIBULE, V CLveflibulum, Lat. J the 
porch or firſt entrance of a houſe. 

VESTIGA'TION, /. [veſtigatio, Lat.] the 
at of tracing, ſeeking, or ſearching after. 

VE'STIGE, / | ve//igium, Lat.] a foot-ſtep 
or mark by which any thing may be traced. 

VE'STMENT, /. | ve/timentum, Lat.] a 
farment, 

VE'STRY, /,. ¶ veſtiarium, Lat.] a room in 
a church, wherein the miniſter puts on his 
lurplice, or ſtays till it is time to perform his 
function; an afſembly of the heads of the pa- 
ti. Veſiry Clerk is an officer who keeps the 
accounts of the pariſh. 

VE'STURE, . [wveftura, Lat.] a garment 
or rode; dreſs, 

VETCH, /. [vicia, Lat.]  chick-peas, a 
kind of pulſe ; tares. | 

VE'TERAN, a. [weteranus, Lat.] long 
prattiſed in war; long experienced. | 

VE'TERAN, V an old ſoldier ; one long 
experienced or praiſed in any thing. 

To VEX, v. a. [vexo, Lat.] to make un- 
eaſy or angry; to torment; to harraſs; to 
diſturb. 

VEXA'TION, /. the act of troubling, or 
ſite of being troubled ; the cauſe of trouble or 
uneaſineſs. | 

U"FFCULME, a town in Devonſhire, five 


miles S. W. of ; ; 
Wednaliays of Wellington, with a market ” 


| VI'CARAGE, J. the cure or benefice of a 


vicar, 
| VICA'RIOUS, a. [vicarixs, Lat.] deputedz 
delegated ; acting by commiſſion. | 

VICE, /. [vitizm, Lat. ] an action contrary 
to the laws of virtue; a fault; the fool, or 
punchinello, of old ſhows z a kind of ſmajl 
iron preſs uſed in holding any thing faſt, and 
moving by ſcrews, from vit, Belg. Gripe ; 
graſp, Vice, in compoſition, is derived from 
the Latin, and ſignifies one who acts inſtead of 
a ſuperior, or is the ſecond in command z as, 
V ice Chancellor, one who governs an univerſity 
under the Chancellor. 

VICEGE'RENT, /. a deputy; a lieute- 


nt. 

VI'CE-ROY, / one who governs in place 

of a king with regal authority. 

VICINITV. /. [ vicinitas, Lat. ] nearneſs ; 

neighbourhood. | 

VI'CIOUS,[ vifiors] a..committing actions 

contrary to virtue; addicted to vice. 
VI/CIOUSNESS, [ vi/bieuſneſs] /. wicked · 

neſs; faultineſs, 

VICUSSITUDE, / [vicifitade, Lat.] re- 

gular change, wherein things return in ſueceſ- 

ſion; revolution. 8 

VICTIM, /. [vi&ima, Lat.] a facrifics ; 

ſomething ſlain in ſacrifice ; ſomething de- 


_— 
'CTOR, / ¶ Lat. It is obſerved that this 
word is generally followed by over, or at, and 
rarely by a conqueror ; ene who gains the 
advantage in any conteſt. | 
VICTO/RIOUS, a. [viferieux, Fr.] having 
obtained conqueſt, or the advantage; producing 
or betokening conqueſt. | +68 
VI'CTORY, /. D victoria, Lat.] conqueſt; 
ſucceſs in any conteſt; triumph. 
VI'CTRESS, /. a ſemale who conquers. 
To VI'CTUAL, LVH] v. a. to furniſh 


with proviſions. ; 
. [vieuailles,'Fr.] 


| 


VI'CTUA 


VI'CTUALS, CLV 

meat; food; ſuſtenance. 

LLER, [wir] ſ. Cvicdu lier, 
32 | Fr.) 


| 
f * ” «=. 
„„ 


Fr. 1 pudlican - one who furniſhes or protides| 


* proviſions; a ſhip that carries proviſions for a 


*.- VF'DAME;//. in France, the judge of a 
biſhop's ſecular juriſdiction. . 
 VIDE'LICET, ad. Lat.] to wit: that is: 
ufually written contraQedly thus, I. 

VIDU ITV. [vidvitas, Lat. ] widowhood; 
the * a woman who has buried her huſ- 
s ban g 22 , > ; g 

To VIE, v. a. the etymology is uncertain} 
to ſhew or practiſe in oppofition or edmpetition. 

Neuterly, to conteſt for ſuperiority. To emu- 

late, foſlowed by 2b. oh 

To VIEW, Nr v. a. [from ven, Fr. ] to 
curioſity; to look at; to tee, | 
VIEW. [vew}] /. 'a' proſpect; ſight; 


furvey ; the reach of ſight ; appearanee or given to revenge; revengeful. 


ſthew ; exhibition, or diſplay tothe mind; in- 

+ tention or deſign; proſpect of intereſt. Sy Now. 
View and preſpect, in my opinion, differ in 

*this ; that the former implies a ſight more ex- 
tenſive than the latter. | Re I 

+ *VT'GLE, /. [ Lat.] a watch, or devotion paid 


to ſaints while other perſons are generally at 


reſt ; the fait kept before a holiday. | 
VF'GILANCE, J [wigilantia, Lat.] for- 
bearance of ſleep; watch ſulneſs. 0 
VI'GILANT, a. [wvigilans, Lat.] watch- 
ful; circumſpect : attentive. * 
VIGOROUS, a. from vigor, Lat. ] full o 
frength and life; ſtout; lively; ftrong ; 
"energetic. : 
VI'GOUR, /. [ vigor, Lat.] ſtrength, Force, 
or power of body or mind; energy. = 
' VILE,'a. ſvilis, Lat.] baſe; mean ; deſpi- 
cable; wicked ; fordid ; worthleſs. SYNON. 


Uſcleſſneſs, and little or no value, make a |[yenerable; to injure by irreverence; to raviſh; 
thing vile, Deſect, and loſs of merit, render to deflower. | © . "0 
it bad. A wile man is contemptible; a Fad] VIOLA'TION, FS. infringement, or in- 
man is condemnable. In ſpeaking of uſeful jury of ſomething ſacred ; a rape the ad 
things, as ſtuffs, linen, &c. the word vile riſes | deflowering. ; 


on that of Sad. 
baſeneſs ; wickecnels, | 
or endeavour to make contemptible. 


- eolle44jon of houſes. Little in uſe. - 


furvey, or look on by way of examination or |. 
| A 


e 


2 *'VIINCIBLE, a; [vincibilis, Lat.] tony : VI'PERO! 
able; that may be oVErcomm VIRA'GO, 
' VINCTURE, / a binding. maſculine wot 
. . VFNCULUM, 2 [Lat.] in Mathematici VI RENT, 
is a character in form of a line or roke VI'RGE, / 
drawn over a factor, diviſor, er dividend VI'RGIN, 
when compounded of ſeveral letters or dran. man who has 
tities, to connect them, and ſhew thay ate man; any thi 
to be multiplied, or divided, &c. together by VIRGIN, 
the other term. Thus 4 + a XJ=; Ml vg 
thews' that d is to be multiplied ine BY VI RCI 
ab $a gy IEG. | Ar 
To VI'NDICATE, v. a. L vindico, Lat.] to cauſe uſed by 
juſtify from any charge or acculation effec. VIRGL NL 
tally ; to revenge ; to avenge ; of North Ame 
| VINDICA'TION, /. [vindication,Fr.] as, lebrated Sir W 


its name 252 
happily ſituate 
. N. E. 
and the Atlan 
on the S. and 
the W. whict 
called Louiftar 
peak-bay, it e 
min. to 39 de 
fide only irom 
13min. to 28 
planted, is ab 
weſtward it h. 
W. winds her 
piereing, or ſt 
hazy or ſultry 
tities, but ſeld 
the ſame may 
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elſe, 


fence; apology ; juſtification ; aſſertion, 
VINDVCATIVE, or VINDVCTIVE, ., 


- VINDICA'TOR, / one who juſtifies from 
a charge or accuſation ; a defender; an aſſertor. 
VINDIVCTIVENESS, J7. revengeſulneſs, 
VINE, /. [ winea,” Lat.] the plant which 
bears the grape. | *' #21 
VINEGAR, /. [winaigre, Fr.] ume ot 
other liquors growing ſour; any thing four. 
VI'NEYARD, /. [ wingeard, Sax, | ground 
planted with vines. : 
- VVNOUS, a. [vingue, Lat.] having the 
qualities of, or reſembling wine. 
VINTAGE, . [ vinage, Fr. ] the ſeaſon for 
making wine; produce of wine for the year, 
VINTNER, / | from vinum, Lat, ] one who 
ſells wine; a tavetu-keepe. 
VIOL. Se a ſtringed inſtrument of muſic, 
VIOLA'CEOUS, a. reſembling violets. 
ToVEFOLATE, v. 4. L violo, Lat. } to injure 
or hurt; to infringe; to break any thing 


| 5 VIOLA'TOR, 7 C violateur, Fr.] one who , VIRGI'NIT 
VI/LENESS, /. [| vilitas, Lat. ] meanneſs; [infringes or injures ſomething ſacred ; a n. poke 1812 
| | viſner. | ET | 
To VV'LIFY,'v. a. to debaſe; to deſame, VI'OLENCE, /. [wiclentia, Lat.] force, VURILE, 2 
J unjuſt application of ſtrength; an aſlault; r 
VILL, / [ villa, Lat.] a village; or a (mall } murder z vehemence outrage ; injury; I IRI LITY 
viſhment. W | Fs 
VIOLENT, a. viclentut, Lat.] forcible URTUAL, 


VILLA. /. Lat. ] a country ſeat; 


VILLAG E, J. [ village, Fr. a ſmall collec- acting with force or great ſtrength : produce 
tion of houſes in the country, lefs than a town, by force; not natural; not voluntary; Tur 
VIV/LLAGER, /. an inhabitant of a village. | derous. 
- VILLAIN, /. [ vilain, Fr.] a bondman, or| VVOLENTLY, ad. forcibly ; vehement) 
ſervant 3 one who holds of another by baſe} VU'OLET, Je ¶ violette, Fr.] a plant bearity 


© tenure ;+a wicked and baſe wretch. 
» 2 VI/'LEANOUS, 'a. baſe; vile; wicked 


ſorry : uſed ſometimes to heighten the idea] VTOLIN, / [wielon, Fr. ] a fiddle; an 


of apy thing low and baſe. 


VE LLANY, . wickedneſs ; baſeneſs 3 de- VIOLONCE'LLO, J. a ſmall baſs violi 


ravity, r 
VILLANACGE, /. the ſtate of a villain 
baſe ſervitude, Intamy ; baſeneſs. 
 .VULKOUS, 3. [vilo/ue, Lat.] rough 


ſhaggy. TE 
_» VIMENEOUS; . made of twigs, 


= 


hs * 


encacy, though 
part. 
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ormally, 
_ VFRTUE, 7 
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goodneſs; mor 
quality or efficz 
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 VIRTUO/SC 
in antique and 
latuary, and 


a ſweet ſcented flower. | 
3] VI'OLET, a. purple. 


ſical inſtrument well known. 


[juſt half as big as à common baſs violin | 

length, &c. and uſed to play baſs upon 1 
a common dals violin or vio. 

;| VIPER, A. [vipera; Lat. J « poiſonous 7 

tile of tke ſerpeut kind; any thing . 
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VIN 
VI PEROUS, a. belonging to a viper. 
Vina 88 J. LLat. Nu ſemale warrior; a 


n. i TIP 
i os not faded. 


VI RENT, a. | virens, La | 
VI'RGE, /. [virga, Lat.] a dean's mace; 
VIRGIN, /. [virzge, Lat.] a maid ; a wo- 

man who has had no carnal commerce with 

man ; any thing not uſed or ſoiled. 
VIRGIN, a. maideuly ; belonging to a 


" IRGINAL, . [generally pronounced in 
the plural] a muſical inſtrument, ſo called be- 
— uſed by young ladies. A a 
VIRGINIA, / one of the United States 
of North America, firſt diſcovered by the ce- 
Jebrated Sir Walter Raleigh in 1 584, and had 
its name from our Virgin Queen. It is very 
happily ſituated, wich the river Potowmack 
on the N. E. ſeparating it from Maryland 
and the Atlantic ocean on the E, Carolina 
on the S. and the Apalachian mountains on 
the W. which divide it from that vaſt tract 
called Louiſiana. On the W. fide of Cheſa- 
peak-bay, it extends from lat. g6 deg. 13 
min, to 39 deg. go min. N. but-on the E. 
fide only irom Cape Charles in lat. 37 deg. 
13 min. to 28 deg. N. Its breadth, 1o far as 
planted, is about 100 miles; but to the 
weſtward it has no boundary. The N. and 
W, winds here are either very ſharp and 
piercing, or ſtormy; and the S. and 8. E, 
hazy or ſultry. Snow falls in great quan- 
tities, but ſeldom lies above two days; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of the froſt, the winters 
in this country being generally dry and 
clear. The ſpring is earlier than ours; May 
and June are very pleaſant, July and Auguſt 
ſultry, but September has prodigious rains, 
The land produces rice, hemp, Indian corn, 
flax, filk, cotton, and wild grapes; but 
the ſtaple commodity of Virginia is tobacco, 
. which the planters poſtpone every thing 
elſe. 5 

VIRGI'NITY, /. [wirginitas, Lat.] the 
ſtate of a woman that has not known man, 

VIRT'DITY, /. | viriditas, Lat.] greenneſs. 

VURILE, a. {viri/is, Lat.] belonging to, 
er becoming a man. 

VIRULITY, / manhood; power of pro- 
creation. 

VIRTUAL, a. [Lvirtuel, Fr.] having the 
elcacy, though not the ſenſible or material 
art, 

VIRTUALLY, ad, in effect, though not 
formally, | | 
_ VFRTUE, / [virtus, Lat.] a habit of act- 
ing agreeable to the rules of morality, which 
improves and per fects the poſſeſſor; moral 
zoodneſs; moral excellence; a medicinal 
quality or efficacy 3 power; excellence; the 
third order of angels in the celeſtial hierar- 
chy. Cardinal Virtues, among . Moraliſts, 
Are, prudence, temperance, Juſtice, and for- 
* | ad 
, VIRTUO/SO, /. [ltal.] a man ſkilled 
mm antique and natural curioſities, painting, 


| 


-V-1:$ 
[ployed in quaint and curious, rather than 
uſeful ſtudies, RE 

VI'RT UOUS, a. Lg, Lat.] morally 
good ; chaſte ; efficacious ;, having medicinal 
qualities. 5 | 

VI'RULENCE, or VI/RULENCY, /. 
[from VixuLENnT] acrimony of temper ; 
malignity ; bitterneſs ; mental poiſon. ., 

VIRULENT, 4. [ virulentus, Lat. ] poĩſon- 


ous; venomous. Poiſoned in mind ; bitter; 


malignant. 


countenance, face, or look. 
_ VIISCERA,/. [Lat.] the entrails or bowels. 
VI'SCERAL, or VI/'SCEROUS, a. be- 
longing to the bowels, _ 1 N 
ToVI'SCERATE, D. . ( viſceral um, Lat. | 
to embowel, or take out the bowels. 
VI'SCID, a. [viſcidus, Lat.] glutinous,z 
tenacious. , | 
VISCO'SITY, or VISCIVDITY, JF. clam- 
mineſs ; a gluiſh or ſticking quality ; glu- 
tinouſneſs ; tenacity; ripeneſs; glutinous 
ſubſtance. | 
VI'SCOUNT, [ vicewnt] /. [viſcomte, Fr. ] 
an order or dignity next to an earl: it was an 
ancient title (vx. ſheriff), but a modern one 
as a dignity, being never mentioned. as ſuch 
before the reign of Henry VI. 
VI'SCOUNTESS, [ wvicounte/s] I. the wife 
of a viſcount. | 
_ VISCOUS, a: [vi/coſus, Lat.] ſticky ; glue 
VIS BI LITT. Zig] J Leist 
X, LVI I SIlity] . | vifibilitars 
Lat.] the quality of bein . 
VI'SIBLE, [vixib/] a. L viſbilis, Lat.] ta 


be perceived by the eye. Apparent; opens 


conſpicuous, | | 
VI'SIBLY, 1 0 ad, in ſuch a manner 
as to be ſeen and perceived. ; 


VISION, [wizbon} {. To, Lat.] fight; 


the act or faculty of ſeeing ; a fupernatural 
appearance; ſpectre; phantom. Syxon. 
Viſion paſſes inwardly in the mind, and is 
ſuppoſed to be only an action of the imagi- 
nation; an apparition ſtrikes the ſenſes out- 
. and is ſuppoſed to be an external 
object. 2 ‚ 
VISIONARY, [vizhbonary] a. imagiy 
nary ; affected by phantoms, or ingaginary 
impreſſions. 5 * 
To VISIT. CL VII] v. a. [vifite, Lat.] to 
go to ſee. In Seripture, to ſend good or evil 
in reward or puniſhment. To take a ſurvey 
or inſpection of, as a biſhop, - + 
VISIT, [vir] /. [viſite, Fr.] the act of 
going to ſee another. . | 
VISITA'TION, [vizit4/bon] /. [ viſitation, 
Fr.] the act of viſiting ;-objeR of viſits ; the 
furyey or inſped ion performed by a biſhop in 
his dioceſe, to examine into the ſtate of the 
church; any calamity afflicting a. nation ; 
communication of divine love. 
VISITOR, [vizitor]/. [viſiteur,Fr,Jone ap- 
pointed to viſit a m ry or religious houſe. 
VT'SOR, [though written likewiſe viſard. 


ſatuary, and architecture; a per ſon em- | 


£5 


i 


viſar, 29 vixor; Johnſon prefers vi/ars 
| 32 2 


* VIISAGE, [Vage] 1 [vi/age,. Fr.] the 
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eln 


berufe boch neareſt to u), Lat. and concur-jby 


ring with vage, a kindred word; wifere, Fr.] 
rr disfigure or Ang 
VISTA, /. [Ital.] a view; or profpe& 
through a wood, &c: an avenue. 
bi aa meme, 4. lee Er. ] uſed 
min fight; belonging or eive to ſight. 
TAL, a. L vitalis, Lat.] contributing to, 


KEY, ” 


.  omeE* 


divides it into two * It is inbor 

the refuſe of Poa, paws, a by 
the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, amor 
whom are Poles, Ruflinns, Hungarians, Turk 
and Tartars, who, however, pretend to bs 
Chriſtians, They are uſually Coffacks, arc 
noted for their eruelties, and there is no for 


neceſſary to, containing liſe, or being the ſeat fof crime they are not ready to commit _ 


of life ; eſſential. 
VITA'LITY, / [vitalitas, Lat.] the pro- 
perty or power df tabliſting in life, | 
VITALS, / [without a fingular | parts ne- 
eeſſary or efſential to life. 
To VVTIATE, [LVH late] v. a. 
Lat.] to corrupt, debaſe, or ſpoil. 
| TIA'TION, [vifbiaſbor] /. the act of 
. debaſing, ſpoiling, or, deflowering ; deprava- 
tion ; corruption. F 


tavil ; to contend in law. | 
VFTIOUS, 2. See Vicious. 
VI“ TREOUS, 4. Cvitreus, Lat. ] glaſſy; re- 
ſembling glaſs ; confiſting of glaſs. 
VITRIFICA'TION, / the act of. turning 
any thing to glaſs by the force of fire. 
 ToVIUTRIFY,v.a. ers and facio, Lat.] 
to turn to glaſs. Neuterly, to become glaſs. 
. VFTRIOL, /. [wvitrielum, Lat.] a kind of 
mineral ſalt. 
VITULINE, a. [vitulinu, Lat.] of, or 
belonging to a calf. 
* VITUPERA'TION, /. blame; cenſure. 
bo. 7 e ee ſ vivax, Lat.] 
long lived; ſprightly ; active; gay; lively. 
© VIVA'CIOUSNESS, [ vivd/hicuſteſs] or 
VIVA/CITY, f vivazite, Fr.] ſprightlineſs; 
livelineſs ; briſkneſs ; longevity. 
VI'VENCY, /, manner of ſupporting or 
eontinuing life, or vegetation. | : 
VIVES, J. Fr.] a diſeaſe in horſes, x 
VF'VID, 3. [wividus, Lat.] lively ; quick; 
ſtriking ;-ſprightly ; active; got, 
VI'VIDNESS, . livelineſs ; brilkneſs ; vi- 
r. | 1 
T, VIVI' FI CAT E, v. a. [vivifce, Lat.] 
to quick en or give life. 9 
IVIFIC ACTION, /. the act of enlivening 
or quickening. | | 
TO VI'VIFY, v. a. [vivifer, Fr.] to 
quicken or enliven ; to animate. 
„ VIVI'PAROUS, a. [vivusand pario, Lat.] 
bringing forth its young alive ; oppoſed 15 
eviparous. ; 


F'XEN, /. [Skinner derives it from Bitia, 

and that from Bitchin, a ſnarling bitch] a 

woman who is both ſubtle and abuſive ; a fro 

ward child. | 

VIZ, [the contraction of videlicet] to wit. 
VIZ ARD, /. See Visox. | 

- VI'ZIER, /. properly uni,] the prime 

miniſter of the Turkiſh empire. | 

-U/KRAIN, à large country of Europe; 

- bounded. on the N. by Poland and Moſcovy ; 

on the 8. by Little Tartary, and the coun- 

| of the Ockzakow-Tartars; and on the 


monious humour ; a fore of 
__ Jance;z not a new wound. 
To VITILI'TIGATE, v. . to detract ; to 


ever, theſe Coſſacks are diſtingui f 
two ſorts, che Zapotavians, * 4 8 Gary 
kians, which laſt have always been tributary 
to the Ruſſian empire. 

U'LCER, /. Culcui, Lat.] in Surgery, is 


C vitio, [ſolution of the ſoft parts of the animal, toge. 


ther with the ſkin, produced by fome inter. 
nal cauſe, an inflammation, abſceſs, or ac, 


continu, 
Te 'U'LCERATE, v. 4. [cero, Lat.] u 


affect with ſores or ulcers. 


ULCERA'TION, /.[ ulceratio, Lat.] break. 
ing out in ſores or ulcers; ulcer ; fore. 
U'LCEROUS, a. {wlcerofu, Lat.] belong. 
ing to or full — 2 7 or ulcers. | 
| ULVGINOUS, [ eulfjineus] a. | uliginſu, 
Lat.] ſlimy; muddy. . J 4. [ings 
U'LLAGE, /. in Gavging, is fo muck 
- 4 caſk, or other veſſel, as it wants of being 
ULTIMATE, 4. [ultinut, Lat. J intended 


as an end; laſt in a train of conſequences; 
final; laft, | 


'U'LTRAMARINE, 2. _ ſaltramarins, 
Lat.] from beyond ſea ; being beyond ſea; 


- 


foreign ; tranſmarine. 


U'LTRAMARI'NE, /, among Painters, 
the fineſt ſort of blue colour, produced from 


the calcination of /apis laxuli. 


d 


wolf. 


together, and all of the ſame height. 


U'MBER, or U'MBRE, J. is a kind of dr 
duſky-coloured earth, which, diluted with 
water, ſerves to make a dark brown colour 


called a hair-colour. | 
UMBILICAL, &. [nmbilicus, Lat.] per 
taining to the navel. 
ſkreen of trees; a ſhadow 
fence, ſuſpiciaug of offence. 
UMBRA'GEOUS, &. 
ſhady ; yielding ſhade. . 


(kreen from the ſun or rain; a fan; 2 (bait: 


r. 


— — —E—ʒũk— 


N 
- 


— 


ULTRO NEO OS, a. {from a/tro, Lat.] 
ſpontaneous; voluntary, _ £5 
U'LVERSTONE, a town of Lancaſhire, 
with a market on Mondays. The country 

le call it Ous ron, and it is 28 miles N. 
. of Lancaſter, and 2674 N. N. W. of Lon- 


on, | 
UEULAfTION, /. kowling like a dog or 


 U'MBELS, /. among Botaniſts, are the 
round tufts or heads of certain plants ſet thick 


U*MBRAGE, /. [zbra, Lat.] 2 ſhade, 1 
ntment, of 


ee Fi 
 UMBRE'LLA, J. {from wnbra, Lat! 
U'MPIRAGE, . the power of decidnf 


| the a controverſy ; the power of an umpire; . 
W. by Moldävia. This country is * & 81 Fes 


U'MPIRE, 
Skinner from 
trator, or one 

UN, in { 
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will before an 
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UNABA'SI 
aſhamed. 

UNA'BLE, 
weak; impote 

UNABSO'1 
quitted. | 
UNACCE“ 
agreeable ; no 
UNACCE' 
UNACCO! 
unreaſonable ; 


-gular ; not to 


NAC CO 
fonableneſs; i 
UNACCU' 
habituated ; uv 
UNACQU, 


knowing. 


UNA CTI 


employment z 


no efficacy. 


UNADVI'S 


ing or delibera 


UNAFFE'C 


tion; real; n 
not mentally 


UNAFFE/ 


touching the p 


UNA'LIED 


over to anothe 


UNA'/LTE 


not to be alter 


UNA'MIA] 


de deſired, or 


UNANI'M] 


nitat, Lat.] ce 
er union of ſer 


UNA!NIM 


mind ; agree ii 


UNA/NSW 


not be denied 
ſuted. 


UNAPPE'/ 


pacifed, 


UNAPPRC 


come near; ir 


UNA! RM 


& armour; di 


UNA'SKE] 
90 l E 


$þt, 
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| of dry 
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colour, 


.] per 
ſhade, 
ht, af 
*. Pr.) 


Lat]! 
; ſhade: 
deciding 
re ; *. 


f. 


„ 
UMPIRE, /. [derived by Minſhew and 
Sinner from um pere, a father, Fr.] an arbi- 
trator, or one Choſen to decide a diſpute. 

UN, in compattins, implies negation, 
tontrariety, and diſſolution, or the not being 


ſo and ſo, together with the deſtroying ol 


ſomething already done. Before Adjectives, 


it ſignifies not, or a negation of their qua- 


ſity ; and before verbs, it implies, that 
ſomething is denied or deſtroyed which has 
been done or ſaid before, This particle is bor- 
rowed from the Goths and Saxons, who uſed 
it in the ſame ſenſe ; and is almoſt placed at 
will before an adjective or verb. All the in- 
ſtances of this kind of campoſition it is thought 
unneceſſary to inſert ; but we have collected 
a number ſufficient to explain it. 


UNC 
UNASSI'STED, 3. without help, 
UNA'TTAVNABLE,.. a. not to be come 

at, or obtained, DATE ER 
UNATTE'MPTED, 4. never tried at; 

never endeavoured ; not ed, |. | 
UNATTE'NDED, 2. having no atten- 

dants ; unaccampanied, _ 8 

UNAVOTDABLE, 4. not to be prevented, 

or ſnunned; inevitable. | 
UNAWA'RE, or UNAWA/RES, ad. 

unexpected ; not looked for ; ſuddenly. 6 
To UNBA'R, v. a. to remove the bolt of a 

door ; to unbolt. | 
UNBECO'MING, 4, not confiftent with 

decency and good manners; indecorous, in- 
decent ;- unſuitahle. ks 
UNBELIE'VER, /. an infidel; one 


UNABA'SHED, 4. not confounded ; not] that denies the truth of the chriſtian reli 


aſhamed. | | 
UNA'BLE, &. wanting ability; incapable ; 


weak ; impotent. 


UNABSO'LVED, 4. not freed ; not ac 


uitte d. a 
| UNACCE'PTABLE, . unpleaſing ; dif- 
reeable; not welcome. 
UNACCE'PTED, a. not received. 


UNACCOU'NTABLE, «a. inexplicable | 
unreaſonable ; not to be accounted for ;; irre- 
-gular ; not to be controlled. 


UNACCOU'NTABLENESS, /. unrea- 
fonableneſs ; intricary. 
UNACCU'STOMED, 2. not uſed ; not 
habituated; unuſual. | 
UNACQUAI'NTED, 4. ignorant; not 
knowing. | | 
UNA/CTIVE, 8. idle; ſluggiſh ; without 
employment ; not briſk ; not buſy ; having 
bo efficacy. 
UNADVI'SED, a. raſh ; without think- 
ing or deliberating; imprudent; indiſcreet. 
UNAFFE'CTED, 4. free from affecta- 
tion ; real; natural; open; candid; fincerc; 
not mentally touched. 
UNAFFE/CTING, a. not intereſting ; not 
touching the paſſions ; not pathetic. 
UNA'LIENABLE, 4. not to be made 
over to another; not transferrable, 
UNA/LTERABLE, a. fixed; ſettled; 
not to be altered; unchangeable ; immutable. 
UNA'MIABLE, 4. diſagreeable ; not to 
de deſired, or coveted. ; 
UNANIMITY, [ eunanimity] . [aunani- 
milas, Lat.] concord; agreement; conformity, 
or un ion of ſentiments. 
NA NIMOUsS, feundnimeus] a. of one 
mind ; agreeing in opinion, 
UNA'NSWERABLE, 4. that can- 
n 1 denied, or anſwered ; not to be re- 
ed, ; ; 
UNAPPE'ASED, ſunappetzed] a. not 
paeified. 7 


UNAPPRO'/ACHABLE, a. not to be 


come near; inacceſſible. ? 


UNA'RMED, a. naked; without defence; 
& armour; diſarmed. | 


UNA'SKED, 4. nat required z not 


. 


gion. N | 
” UNBELIE'VING, a. difficult to be cor 
vinced ; incredulous ; diffident ; infidel ; in- 
 credulous. 1 5 | | 
To UNBE'ND, v. a. to looſen ot 
flacken ; to relax; to remit; to eaſe; ta. 
refreſh the mind. To wnb:nd a cable, is, 
am mariners, to take it from the an- 
chor. 
UNBENE'VOLENT, 2. inhuman ; un- 
favourable ; unfriendly ; unkind. Fes 
UNBEWAT'LED, @. unlamented. : 
UNBI'ASSED, à. unprejudiced ; impar» 
tial. | 5 
UNBI'DDEN, a. not deſired ; uninvited 3 
ſpontaneous; uncommanded. 
UNBLA/MEABLE, 4. innocent; irre- 
proachable; inculpable 
UNBLA'MEABLENESS, /. innocence 3 
freedom ſrom guilt. | 
To UNBO'SOM, v. 7. to lay open one's 
mind; to diſcloſe, 
 UNBOU'NDED, 3. unreſtrained ; havy- 
ing no bounds ; unlimited; infinite ; inter- 
minable. | 
| UNCANO'NICAL, @, not agreeing with 
the canons of the church. | ; 
To UNCA'SE, v. 4. to take out of a caſe ; 
to ſkin ; to ſlay. : 


|. 


UNCE'/RTAIN, a. doubtful. | 
UNCE'RTAINTY, /. doubtfulneſs ; con» 
tingency ; ſomething unknown. 


UNCHA'NGEABLE, 6. immutable. 
UNCHA'RITABLE, a. void of | 


rity. | 
| UNCHA'/STE, 4. lewd, libidinous z not 
continent. | 19 NA 
U/NCIAL, LA] FJ. is an epithet 
given by, Antiquaries to certain large fized 
lecters, anciently uſed in inſcriptions and 
epitaphs. 1 
| "UNCLE, L]. the father's or mother's 
brother. | 
UNCLE'AN, Cn] a. foul; lecherous; 
lated. | 5 
".UNCO'MMON, «. bot uſual z not fe- 


ent. | 
N CO- UT, C vntebth] a. odd; ſtrange 3 
unuſual ; unaccuſtomed. 1 
| Malz un cultomec UNC O'UTH. 


_ "Qruted. 


4 * 


UND 


_ UNCO'UTHNESS, "[ankoithre/s] J. odd-j UNDERSTANDING, ./* Git ee, 
| 3 _ [the mind by which we arrive at 4 


neſs ; ſtrangeneſs, ' © 


— 


U, K 


af 


- _ U'NCTION, Chr] /. Conctian, Fr.] is idea or judgment of things: k Proper 
the act of anointing. or rubbing with oil or judgment 1 correſpondence ; Wil : . my 


other fatty matter. In matters of Religion, cation, 


it is uſed for the characters conferred on 


To UNDERTA KE, v. a. 


[pret. un. 


A things, by anointing them with oil. | dertocł, part. paſſ. undertaten] to attdmpt of 


e Hebrews anvinted both their kings and 
high-priefts at the ceremony of their inau- 
guration, The unction of kings is ſuppoſed 
2 be a ceremony introduced very late among 


hriſtian princes.” In the ancient Chriſ- 


tian church, unction always accompanied 
baptiſm and confirmation. Extreme unction, 
or anointing perſons in the article of death, 
was alſo practiſed by the ancient Chriſtians, 
in compliance with the precept of St. 
James, Chap. v. 12, 14. And the Romiſh 
church have advanceed it to the dignity of a 
ſacrament. _ 33 Y | 
- © UNCTUOUS, a. ' [enctueux, Fr.] fat; 
.clammy ; oily. 
 UNCU'LTIVATED, à. untilled; not 
Improved ; unpolite; not civilized z not in- 
© UNCU'STOMED, a4. not having paid the 
duties to the king. 1 | 
© UNDAU'NTED, 4. not frightened; firm; 
reſolute ; intrepid, | mw 
UNDAU'NTEDNESS, J. intrepidity; cou- 


rage. 
. , UNDE/CAGON, /. a figure of eleven ſides 
and angles. 
UNDER, prep. [wnder, Sax. ] in a ſtate of 
ſubjection; beneath; below; in a leſs degree 
or quantity; with the ſhew or appearance of; 
ia a ftate of oppreſſion, depreſſion, or protec- 
tion; in a ſtate of ſubordination. , | 
UNDER, ad. in a ſtate of ſubjeRion: 
_ Leſs,, oppoſed to over or more. Interior ; 
 lubordinate: in the laſt ſenſe it is generally 
uſed in compoſition, as well as in thoſe of Be- 
low or beneath, 


. ſuſtain. _ | 
© "UNDERHA'ND, ad. in a ſecret and clan- 


deſtine manner, 


 "UNDERLING, / an inferior; a mean 
. perſon. * 3 
i UNDERMINE, v. a.,, to make 
hollow ünderneath; to circumvent; to 


Auger; „ 


NDERM OST, a: loweſt. 1 
„ UNDERNEATH, | wnderneeth) ad. be- 
— YR be f 
„ UNDER-PLOT, / in Dramatic Poetry, 
A {ras a ſubordinate intrigue ; a clandeſ- 
tine ſcheme. 3 e gy 
To UNDER-RAYfTE, v. a: to undervalue; 
to ſet a price under the wortn. Kia 
o UNDERSE'LL, b 4 to fell for leſs 
than the worth ; to ſell cheaper. oy 
To UNDERSTA'ND, »: 4. preter ander- 
flood. Underſtandan, ax. ] to have a perfect 


* knowledpe, or proper idea of; to comprehend 


þ 


To UNDERGO), *. a. to ſuffer; to der ſometbing elſe. 


1 . f | for a ſtipulated premium. 
...UNDERHA'ND, a. ſecret; clandeſtine. | UNDESI'GNING, f[ wrdesming| 4. well 


engage in; to engage with, or 
Neuterly, to aſſume any "bufineſs We 
vince; to venture; to promiſe, or warrant 
atter dare. n _ 
UNDERTA'KER, J. a manager of ſome 
great work z a perſon who provides the nec. 
ſaries for a burial. g ay 
UNDERTA/KING, / a defign formed; 
enterprize attempt; engagement. ; 
U'NDER-TRE'ASURER,' /. an offices 
ſubordinate to the treaſurer, whe is to che# 
up the king's treaſure, and ſee it carried w 
the treaſury, 5 

To UNDERVA'LUE, v. à. to value lei 
than a thing is worth; to flight, 

- U'NDERWALD, a canton in Swiſſer 
land, and the fixth in rank, It is bounde 
on the N. by the canton of Lucern, and 
the lake of the four cantons; on the E. b 
the high mountains, which feparate it fro 
the canton of Uri; on the 8. by the moun 
tains of Brunick, which part it from the 
canton of Berne; and on the W. by that o 
Lucern. It is about 25 miles in lengh 
and 17 in breadth, and is divided inte tw 
parts. It has no towns nor bailiwicks 
and the chief advantage of the inhobitan 
ariſes from cattle, and the fiſh taken in fiv 
ſmall lakes. They are all Roman Catholics 
and the grand council conſiſts of 38 members 
U'NDERWOUD, /. any. wood chat is 1 
reckoned timber; coppice. 

To UNDERWO'RK V. a. to wo 
cheaper; to labour leſs than enough; to ſu 
lant. 


To UNDERWRI'TE, . v. a. to vrite u 


_UNDERWRT'TER, / in Commerce, on 
who undertakes to inſure goods, ſhips, & 


meaning; honeſt ; ſincere guiltleſs. 
* *UNDfI'SCIPLINED, @. not reduced | 
order; not trained; not taught. | 
To UNDO! v. a. [preter. wndid, pa 
paſſ. undone] to ruin; to deſtroy; to looſe; 
unravel ; to chene. 
To U'NDULATE, v. a. to make to n 
like waves; to drive backward and for! 
Neuterly, to play as waves in curls,  _ 
| UNDULA'TION, V ſtndilation, Fr.] 
motion like that of waves. 
| UNDUY/TtFUL,' or "UNDU'TEOUS, 
diſobedient; rebellious ; behaving with | 
verence; not pet forming duty. : 
 UNDU!TIFULNESS, '# | difobediend 
behaviour inconſiſtent with the reſpect ved 
our ſuperiors or parents. 8 
UN inne igen 


- conceive, Neuterly, to be informed,” ©, 
e ele. 7 | | 


. : b 3 t: Ir lexity. 
| nience ; trou le z diſquiet; pe UNEACrf 


— — — — 


UNEXC 
460] a. irr 
tion. 

To UNF 
to diſplay; 
diſcover ; r 
' UNGA/] 

INGO 
laws; impi 

UNGOUI 
ment. 
UNHA'P 

diſtreſſed ; e 

UNI, in 
the Latin, 
wnicorx, a be 
and corn, I. 

U'NICO] 
horn; likev 

U'NIFOF 
regular ; eve 

U'NI FOE 
ferent corps 

U/NI FOR 
manner, 

UNIFO'/R 
even tenour ; 
its parts; of 

UNION, 
ing two or m 
concord; co 
ſenſe, it den 
two churche: 
ſenſe, it figr 
ſeparate king 
were incorpor 
the kingdom 
elfected in th 

UNISON, 
ſame ſound 1 
note. 

UNIT, /; 
place of numbi 

UNITA/R] 
the unity of t 
Soeinian. 

To UNI/T 
as to make « 
Neuterly, to 
into one. 

UNI'TED 
NETHERLA 
I, Holland, p 
Uveryflel, Gr 
are no more th 
in breadth, an 
ent; for the: 
covered with 
ſomuch, that ! 
drain off the v 
1 groſs and un 
halations. Th 
their fires are 
hey dig out of 
rous canals wh 
re very comn 
to anoth 


UNY 


A 
* 


to diſplay; to open; to explain; to tell; 
diſcover ; revell. ON 
' UNGWIN, 4. aukwardl. | 
UNGO'DLY, à. negligent of God and his 
laws ; impious 3 wicked ;-irreligious. ' 
UNGUENT, /. [unguentym, Lat.] oint- 


ment. | 
UNHA'PPY, 4. "miſerable ; "wretched '; 
diſtreſſed; calamitous. | s 


r 


the Latin, and implies one, or ſingle; as 
wnicorn, a beaſt with a ſingle horn, from unum 
and corn, Lat. * „n 
U'NICORN, /. a beaſt that has only one 
horn ; likewiſe a bird. 
U'NIFORM, 4. [mus and forma, Lat.] 
regular; even; having all its forms alike. 
U'NIFORM, / dreſs peculiar to the dif- 
ferent corps of an army. = | 
U/NIFORMLY, ad. regularly; after one 
manner. ; Neb | n 
UNIFO'RMITY, /. [ unifermitas, Lat. ] 
eren tenour; conformity; agreement in all 
its parts; of the ſame ſhape and faſhion. 
UNION, /. | wo, Lat.] the act of join- 
ing two or more, ſo as to make them one; 
concord; conjunction. In an eccleſiaſtical 
ſenſe, it denotes a combining or conſolidating 
two churches into one. In a more eminent 
ſenſe, it fignifies the act whereby the two 


I ſeparate kingdoms, England and Scotland, 
hole Wy 4. kingdom of Great Britain, which was 
nembers 


i effected in the year 1707. | 7 
at 1s e UNISON, / a ſtrjng that is in the 


13 ſame ſound with another; a ſingle unvaried 


note. F530 

5 0 10 UNIT, J one; that which has the firſt 

place of numbers in vulgar arithmetic. 
9 UNITA RIAN, {. a heretic who denies 
$f the unity of the godhead in three perſons ; a 
hi 1 Socinian. An av tlq tf 

P61 To UNITE, v. à. [ unle, Lat.] to join ſs 

- velit to make one; to make t agree; to join. 
Ky Neuterly, to concur ; to coaleſce; to grow 
d ty into one. ae \ 58 ' 
_ UNI'TED PROVINCES OF THE 
44, va NETHERLANDS, are ſeven in all; name- 
looſe ty,, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Guelderland, 


Urerytlel, Groningen, and Frieſland. They 


in breadth, and their fituation is very indiffer- 
ent ; for the is marſliy, and a great part 
covered with rand ice in the winter ; in- 
ſomuch, that iff the ſpring they are forced to 
drain off the water to dry the land. '' The air 


their fires are commonly made of peat, which 
hey dig out of the ſpungy land. The nume- 
rous canals which are cut to drain the land, 
re very commodious for travelling from one 


lace to another in boats ; and in the winter 


3 1 __ ; 
To UNFO'LD, v. a. to expand; to ſpread 7 


tion of whoſe union was laid in 1379. 


are no more than 150 miles in length, and 00 fof Naſſau. 


UNE 


UNEXCE/PTIONABLE, - unex/eþ/s0:-|thiy Hide from one place'ts another with in- 
4060J a. irreproachable ; not liable to objec? credible ſwiftneſs, by means of ſkates, in which” 


exerciſe the women are as ſkilful as the men. 
The thickneſs of the air which is prejudicial to 
health, ſeenfs to contribute to fatten their cat- 
tle'; and their milk, butter, and cheeſe, are 
excellent. The inhabitants ate robuſt, la bo- 
\rious, patient, free, open, affable, and plea- 
ſant in converſation. They are all politicians, 
not excepting the women and ſervants: howe- 
yer, the bobrs, and eſpecially the failors, are 
very rude, clowniſh, and naſty. A Dutchman 
is naturally phlegmatic, and flow to anger; but 


UNI, in compoſition, is borrowed from when heated, is not eaſily appeaſed. The Wo- 


men are well made, handy, neat, even to an 
exceſs, but imperious, and jealous of their 
rights with regard to the management of af. 
fairs, inſomueh, that when a huſband abuſes 
his wife, they can eaſily bring him to reaſon 
by ſhutting him up in a houſe of correction. 
The principal virtue of this nation is frugality 
and they are contented with moderate meals at 
all times, and never make extravagant feaſts. 
Very often a. biſcuit, with a bit of butter, 
cheeſe, or a herring, and'a glaſs of beer or 
brandy, ſuffices them for a repaſt. The Unit- 
ed Provinces are an- allied body, the founda-" 
It is a 
free republic, that acknowledges no other ſo- 
vereign- but God. This independence was ac- 
knowledged by other nations at the treaty of 
Weſtphalia in 1648. Each of theſe ſeven pro- 
yinces is a ſeparate republic, who govern them 
ſelves by their own laws and cuſtoms, and'the 
ſupreme government belongs to the ſeven pro- 


i 


were incorporated into one, under the title of| vinces conjointly, and is adminiſtered by dif- 


ferent councils. - The chief of theſe is compoſ. 
ed of their high mightineſſes the States General, 
who are the deputies of each of theſe ſeven pro- 
vinces, and who generally aſſemble at the: 
| Hague. It is lawful for each province to ſend 
one or more deputies, though they can give 
| but one voice, This council does not always 
fit, and yet they change- the- prefident every 
week. The other councils are, the councit of 
| ſtate, the board of accounts, the council of the 
{grand admiralty, the councit of Brabant, which- 
aſſemble at the Hague, and the council of 
{ Flanders, which meet at Middleburg in Zea- 
land. | The higheſt office in this country is the 
ſtadtholder; for he is at the ſame time govern- 


tain-general, and grand-admiral. This high 
office has been made hereditary in the family 
The forces of the United Pro- 
'vinces, in times of peace, are about 95,000 
men, for guards and garriſons, and for their 
men of war. In time of war they may be 
about $55,000 ; but if occaſion requires, they 


war to ſerve as convoys, which were ready to 


late their naval force has been greatly neglect- 
ed, and they have ſuffered their principal veſ- 


| 


regard 


or:general of the Seven United Provinces, cap- 


: can raiſe 80,000. With regard to ſea affairs, 
b groſs and unhealthy, on account of the ex- they have very good mariners of their own, - | 
halations. The water is generally bad, and In times of peace they uſually had ge men of 


raiſe their anchors at the fr® ſignal; but of 


{cls almoſt to rot in their harbours. Wien 
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tax, a land-tax, and hearth-money, which 


there are ſaid to be 92. in all; however none 


UN T 


ways great numbers, and are generally ſaid to 
have had £51000 large veſſels, and god, ooo 
ſmall ones of different kinds. The revenues; 
of this republic are raiſed by taxes, duties, 
and exciſes,- paid by all the inhabitants in ge- 
neral, inſomuch that there is not a diſh of meat 
brought to the table, but what is ſaid to be tax- 
ed ten times over. The duties upon merchan- 
diſes bring in conſiderable ſums ; but theſe 
muſt be always in proportion to their trade. 
From theſe, and other reſources, the Dutch 
are faid to raiſe annually between two and 

ooo, oool. ſterling in time of peace; and in 
&. time of war they have generally a poll- 


conſiderably increaſe the revenue; With re- 
gard to their religion, there is no ſect in the 
world but what is tolerated, inſomuch that 


but thoſe of the eſtabliſhed religion, which is 
the reformed, are permitted to be concerned in 
ſtate affairs. | 5 
U'NITY, F/. the ſtate of being but one; 
concord ; conjunction; uniformity. | 
UNIVE'RSAL, @. Can verſalis, Lat.] gene- 
ral; catholic ; extending to all; total; whole; 
compriſifig all particulars. | 
UNIVERSE. / [un verſum. Lat.] the 
whole ſyſtem of created beings and things. 
UNIVE/RSITY, /. [ wniverfitas, Lat.] a 
ſchool, or collection of colleges, where all the 
liberal arts are taught. ] : 
UNI'VOCAL, a. | wrivocus, Lat.] having 
but one meaning; regular; certain; not equi- 


drive or force from a hole or retreat. 
To UNLA'CE, v. a. to undo a lace. Te 
umlace a coney, in Carving, is to cut it up. 
UNLAW'FUL;, @. contrary to law; ille- 
al. | ar 10 
UNLE'SS, cozy. except; if not. 
UNLU'CKY, 4. unfortunate ; unhappy ; 
ill-omened ; lightly miſchievous. | 
To UNMO'OR, v. «. among Mariners, to 
weigh anchor, in order to put to ſea. 
UNPRE'CEDENTED, 4. not juſtifiable by 
any _— 15 . 
UNPRO/FITABLE, a. uſeleſs; without 
advantage. . 
UNRECLAI'MED, a. not reformed; un- 
turned. In Falconry, untamed ; wild. 
- UNRIV/GHATEOUS, [| wnrireous | a. wicked; 
ſinful; bad; unjuſt, > 


UNSA'VOURY, «. taſteleſs ; fetid z- diſ- 


guſting : ill-taſted. .. | 


UNSE'ASONABLE, Can ſec xonahle] a. not 
ſuitable to time or oceaſion; unfit ; untimely ;{ a centre. | 


ill-timed; late; as, unſeaſonable time of night. 
UNSEE'MLY, @. unbecoming ; indecent. 


UNSKI'LFUL, a. wanting art or know-;| fluency of ſpeech 3; mutability, | 
ledge. | | I | VO'LUBLE, @. { walubitis; Lat.] formed'® 
UNSTEA/DY, [z»ftedy] a. inconſtant; as to roll eaſily; rolling. Fluent of ſpeech 


variable. 4 
UNTHA'NK FUL, a. ungrate ſu. 


' UNWA'RY, . imprudent-; proci pitant 

incautious; heedleſs. 1. 2 . 
| WHO'LESOME, 4. inſalubrious; tiiut. 
ed ; corrupte. . bow 
adequate ; unbecoming; mean. A 
 VOCA'BULARY, J [wecabularium, Lat.] 

a book. containing a collection of words with. / 
out their explications ; a word-book ; i lexi / 


con. 4 
VO'CAL, a. vocalis, Lat. ] having a voice . 
uttered or * ren the 60 , cog 
OCA'TION, /. [ weattis, — a ſum. 
mons'; a trade; employment; the ſecret cal. 
ling of God to any particular office, 
VOQ'CATIVE, FL [vocativas, Lat.] in 
Grammar, that caſe of a noun which we uſe 
when we call or ſpeak to a perſon.  - 
VOCIFERA'TION, /. {wociferatio, Lat] 
clamour ; outcry. | | 
VO/GUE, {v3g]:/. [Fr.] faſhion; mode; 
or general cuſtom.  *' © 
VOICE, /. [2ox, Lat.] a ſound produced in 
the throat and mouth of an animal, by which 
he communicates his ideas; a vote; ſuffrage ; 
opinion. In Grammar, a" circumſtance in 
verbs, whereby they are diſtinguiſhed into ac 
tive, paſſive, &c. _ | 
VOID, a. [vide Fr. ] empty, vacant; con- 
taining nothing 1 vain or ineffeCtual ; null; 
vacuous ; unſupplied, er having no poſſeſſot; 
deſtitute of ſubltance-; unreal. | 
VOID, /, empty ſpace; vacancy ;, vacuum. 
To VOID, v. a. ¶vuider, Fr.] to quit or 
leave empty; to vacate ; to emit or pour out; 


vocal: L Ito annul or nullify. 
. To UNKENNEL, v. 4. in Hunting, to, 


VOI DER, F/. a baſket or trough in which 
meat and other things are carried from table. 
Vvolrxu RE, /. Il, carriage. 
VO'LANT, 4. [wolans, Lat.] flying of 
paſſing through the air; nimble. 
VO'LATILE, 4. [ velarilis, Lat.] flying or 
paſſing through the air; ſpirituous, or diſũ- 
pating in the air ; lively; fick le. 
| VOLE, /. [ vole, Fr.] in Gaming, a ftake 
wherein a perſon plays alone, and undertakes 
to win all the tricks. | 
VOLCA'NO, /.. [Ital.] a burning moun- 


tain. ] 13 5 
 VOLTTION, /. [ velitio, Ro, the a(t of 
willing; inclination; the power of choice er- 
awd. ; {5 8 

VO'LLEY, / [wolte, Fr.] 2 diſcharge or 
flight of ſhot ; a burſt ; emuſſivn of many at? 
time. Re | 

VOLT, or VOLTE, ſ. in che Manege, is 
a round or circular tread; gt gait of tuo 
treads, made by a horſe going fideways rout 


' VOLUBLI'LITY, I {volwbilit, Fr. cf 
rolling; aptneſs to roll ; activity of tengut; 


Nimble, active, applied to the tongue. 
| VO'LUME, V [volmen, Lat.] ſomethuf 


To UNTRUSS,. v. 4. to ungird or untie. 


| rolled up i as mu . as is rolled or coole 


* 


at once 53 2 

thod of roll 

A volume n 

may make 

perly. diftir 
lion of the 
VOLU!N 
lumes; con! 
plications 5 
VO'LUd 
without con 
VO'LUd 
VO'/LUd 
done by a n 
pulſion ; wi 
aus. 

VO'LUN 
muſic playec 
generally ap 
detween the 

VOLUN' 
his own acc: 

VOLU/P 

iven to Cxct 

VOLU'T 
column repr 

VO'MIC 
Jungs. 

To VO'M 
charge from 
throw up W 
up from the 

VORA'C. 
greedy ; rav 
ood. | 

VORA'C 
ravenouſneſs 

VO'RTE: 
round. In! 
ſudden and r. 
alſo an eddy, 

VO'TAR' 

voted, as by 
or spinion, & 
perſon. 
VOTE, /. 
To VOTI 
determine by 
frage. 
VO'TIVE 
To VOUC 
to witneſs ; 
Neuterly, to 
VOU'CHI 
any thing; a 
a proof; a d. 
To VOUC 
vouſafe ] to pe, 
danger ; to co 
dom uſed, Nei 


ſolemn promiſ. 
To VOW, 
dedicate to a 1 
Neuterly, to 1 
tion: 


ed in 
yhich 
rage; 
e In 
to ac · 


con · 
null; 


eſſor; 
cuum, 


uit or 
r out; 


which 
table, 


ring or 


lying or 
r diſũ- 


a ſtake 
lertakes 


Sams 


1e alt of 
oice er · 


harge of 
any at U 


anege, 1s 
t of two 
ys round 
r.] act of 
tongue 


med i 
ſpeech 
>metking 
oavotel 


* 


VOVW | 
; a book, alluding to the ancient ma- 
nn rolling manuſcripts on a. ſtaff. Sy now. 


A volume may contain many St. A book| 


may make many volumes. The binding, pro- 

perlys diſtinguiſhes the vo/ames ; and thegdiyi- 

lion of the work, the books... 3 3 * 
VOLU/MINOUS, 4. conſiſting of many vo- 


jumes; conſiſting of many convolutions or com- 


plications 3 copious, diffuſive.  _ 
VO'LUNTARILY. ad. wil!ingly ; freely; 

without 2 3 ſpontaneouſly, 
VO'LUNTARINESS, / willingneſs. 
VO'LUNTARY 4. . [volintarius, Lat.] 

zone by a motion of the will ; free from com- 


pulſion ; willing; acting by choice ; ſpontane- 


O. LUNTARV, I a volunteer ; a piece of 
muſic played at will, without any ſettled rule; 
generally applied to the pieces played at church 
between the pſalms and the firſt leſſon. 
VOLUNTE'ER, F. a ſoldier who enters of 
his own accord, or ſerves without pay. 
VOLU/PTUOUS, 3. [wvolupiucſus, Lat.] 
given to exceſs of pleaſure; ſenſual; luxurious, 
VOLU'TE, /. [| voluto, Fr.] a member of a 
column repreſenting a ſpiral ſcroll, | 
VO'MICA, J. an encyſted tumour in the 


lungs. | 
To VO'MIT, v. x. [vomo, Lat.] to diſ- 
charge from the ſtomach by the mouth ; to 
throw up with violence. Actively, to throw 
up from the ſtomach, Fo 
VORA/CIOUS, [wvordfbicus Ja. verax, Lats] 
greedy ; ravenous ; immoderately eager after 


food. 

VORA'CITY, /. greedineſs ; gluttony ; 
ravenouſneſs, = 

VORTEX, J. [Lat.] any thing whirled 
round. In Meteorology, a whirl-wind, or a 


alſo an eddy, or whirlpool. | 

VO'TARY, J. [from vatum, Lat.] one de- 
voted, as by a vow, to any particular religion 
or opinion, &c. a votariit ; one devoted to any 
perſon. 

VOTE, . votum, Lat.] a voice or ſuffrage. 

To VOTE, v. a. to chuſe by ſuffrage ; to 
r by ſuffrage; to give by vote or ſuf- 
rage. | | 

VO'TIVE, 4. given by vow. 

To VOUCH, v. a. {voucher,Norm.] to call 
to witneſs ; to atteſt, maintain, or ſupport. 


Neuterly, to bear witneſs, or give teſtimony. 


VOU'CHER, / one who gives-witneſs to 
any thing ; any thing uſed in evidence, or as 
a proof; a document. ' ; 

To VOUCHSA'FE, [uſually pronounced 
vouſafe to permit any thing to be done without 
danger ; to condeſcend. The firſt ſenſe is ſel- 
dom uſed, Neuterly, to deign, condeſcend, yield. 

VOW, [the ow pron, as in'*ow] . ¶ votum, 
Lat.] any promiſe made to a divine power; a 
lolemn promiſe generally relating to matrimony. 


Ho VOW, v. is [prin Lek] taigirnar de. UPWARD, ot. .USWARDS, | wl;_ ts, 
wards an higher place ; towards heaven, or 


e to a religious uſe by ſolemn promiſe. 
cuterly, to make vows, or ſolemn promiſes, 
chaten, =o 2 hoon) 1D ING 


| | 


UP W 
|, VOWE'L, / [woyelle, r which 


forms a complete ſound by itſelf. 0 
VOYAGE, /. [veyage, Fr,] any diſtance 
paſſed, or to be paſſed, by water; diſtinguiſh- 
ed in Engliſh from any diſtance travelled by 
land, which is then called a zoxrney 7 the prace 
tice of travelling. | 


down ; out of bed; or ariſen from a ſeat; in 


a ſtate of preferment, «limbing, inſurrection, 
of being erected or built; from younger tio 
| 9 — Up and down, here and there; 


diſperſedly ; backward and forward. Up with 
ſignifies the raiſing any thing to ſtrike with. 


UP, inter. is uſed to exhort a perſon to riſe 


from a ſeat or bed; or to rovſe him to action. 
UP, prep. from a lower to a higher part, 
oppoled to du..]. This word is. often uſed in 
compoſition, in almoſt all the ſenſes produced 
in the adverb pr prepofition. * - 
To UPBRAL'D, v. a. [ upgebroedan, Sax.} 
to charge with any thing diſgraceful ;_ to men- 


tion by way of reproach ; to reproach with - 


having received favours. | 
UPHA'VEN, a village in Wiltſhire, 10 
miles S. by W. of Marlborough. 


port or maintain ; te ſaveur. | 


© UPHO'LSTERER, J. one who! deals in 


houſhold furniture. 4.3 ot 

 U'PLAND, J a high ground. © 1 
U'PMOST,.. ad. 

ſrom Ur] the higheſt. 


UPON, prep. Cuban, Sax. ] on the top or 


conſequence 'of ; by ; after; in conſideration 
of ; in a ſtate of view. Sometimes it denotes 
reliance, truſt, or ſituation over or near. 


wer ;- ſuperior. _ 

U'PPINGHAM, à town of Rutlandſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſday. It is go miles 
N. by W. of London. | 

U'PRIGHT, [ wprit] 4, ſtraight, perpen- 
dicular ; erect ; honeſt, without the leaſt bias 
{to the contrary ; ſincere ; juſt. 

U'PRIGHTNESS, | #pretneſs] /. ſtraight. 
neſs ; perpendicular erection ; honeſty; ſin« 
cerity ; juſtneſs. | l 

U'PROAR, / [formerly written «prove, 
oproer, Belg: ] a tumult; diſturbance ;/ confu- 
ſion; riot; buſtle. | a 
{ upshor, / the iſſue, end, or ſucceſs of 
an undertaking. _ - * 

UPSIDE DO'WN, an adverbial form of 
ſpeech, fignifying with total reverſement; in 
complete diſorder ; topſy-turvy. 

U*PSTART, / one who has ſuddenly roſe 
from meanneſs and obſcurity to riches and 
opulence, it 14 

 U'PTON, = town of Worceſterſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, It is 14 miles S. of 
Worceſter, and 109 W. N. W. of London. 


Cn; ro es ING 
| | URA'NIA. 
1 | 7 


UP, ad. ap, Sax. ] aloſt, high, oppoſed to 


To UPHO LD, v. a. to elevate ; to ſup- 
[an- itregular ſuperlative 
outlide ; put over the body, as cloaths, &c. in 


U'PPER, a. {comparative from Ur] higher 
ſullen and rapid motion of the air in circles ;{in place or 
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6: RANEA; 2 [Spavle; Gr. Jone of the Nine FThemiff phere, commonly called Charles“ wann, 15 


Muſes, ſaid to preſide over aſtronomy. 

” URBANNITY, / ſurbanitas, Lat.] civi- 
tity 3 politeneſs ; elegance; courteſy ; com- 
plaiſance ; facetiouſneſs ; merriment. 4 


URBI'NO, the dutchy of, a province of | 


Italy, in the territory of the Church; 
pounded on the N. by the gulph of Venice; 


on the S. by Perugino and Umbria; on the 


E. by the mark or marche of Ancona; ; and 
on the W. by Tuſcany and Romagna; being 
about 55 miles in length, and 45 in breadth: 
Here is great plenty of game, as well as 
fiſh ; but the air is not very wholeſome, 
nor is the ſoil ſertite.” ' Urbind is the capital 
town. 
' URCHIN; /. Temes, fend ] 2 hedge 
hog. Applied to a child, in licht anger, or 
contempt. 

* RETERS, [ebreters] 1 Ne Fr.] 
membraneous veſſels which convey the urine 
from the reins to the bladder. 

" URE'THRA, [ertthra] ſ. the cial or 

ſſage through which the urine is dean od # 

from the bladder. 

To URGE; v. 4. beg Lat. 10 incite, to 
push; to provoke ; to importune ; to preſs; 
to enforce ; to offer by way of objection. 
EN. ,. preſſing importunity; 
haſte of buſineſs; e of being done. 

U/RGENT\ a. [urgens, Lat. 1 eotent; 

ing; violent ; importunate. 

U'RI, the moſt ſouthern canton of Swiſ- 
ferlarid; and the fourth in rank, whoſe in- 
Habitants are Roman Catholics. It is bound- 
ed on the N. by the canton of Schwitz, and 
the lake of the four cantons; on the E. by 
the Grifons and the cantor of Glaris; on 
the 8 hy. the bailiwicks of Italy; and on the 
W. by the canton of Underwald, and part of 
Berne. It is about go miles in length, and 12 
in breadth, and full of -dreadful mountains, 
among which is the celebrated mount St. 
Gorhard; however, there is a valley tolerablyf 
tertile. Altdorf! is the principal town. 

U RIM, [ezrim] /. { Heb. light. ] Dr. New. 
ton ſuppoſes this name given only to ſigniſy 
the: clearnels and certainty of the divine an- 
ſwers obtained by the prieſt conſulting” God 
with his breaſt-plate an, in oppoſition to« thoſe 
of the heathen, which were generally ambi- 

ous and enigmatical. 

U RINAI., [izrinal} if urinal Fr: Jaga 
veſſel uſed by ſick people to make water in. 

URINE, ( exrineÞs/.. Varina, Lat.] the wa- 
ter which paſſes nnen the wee from the 
bladder. 4; | ; wigtau 
VRN. . —.— Lat: I any veſtel Ang 
its mouth narrower than the body; a Wwater- 
pot z the veilel in which the remains:of the 
d*rad, atter hp . Ow ene o. 
nmel. 

| WROMANCY. 7 7 „vir 
u or gueſſing! N of es SHOES wy, 


win ot 8 


:reat Bear, a conſtellation in the: northern 


URSA-MUNOR, 75 in Aſtrönomy, the 

Leſſer Bear, a northern | conſtellation, Confiſt. 

ing of ſeven ſtars. 

Us, the oblique caſe of WE. | 
U'SAGE, [exzage] / Liſage, Fr. Jt "oy 

ment; practice long ee manders ; 

cuſtom. 

U'SANCE, [zizance wſance, Fr.) uſe ; 
intereſt paid 1 the uſe Aer / 1 K. 
merce, applied to the time hy ai wen for 
the payment of a bill of exchange, which if. 
fers i in different countries. 

sE, Lee J. Tüſur, Lat. ] the act of em. 
ploying any thing to any particular purpoſe 


N quality which makes a thing proper for any 


pur poſe ; need, or occaſion; practiſe, habit; 
advantage; convenience, or help; uſage; 2 
euſtom; uſury; money paid for intereſt. 

To USE, [ee] v. 4. ar, Lat. ] to employ 
to any particular purpoſe; to accuſtom ; to 
treat; to practiſe. Neuteny, to de wont 3 
to be accuſtomed.  - 

U'SEFUL, Leaf 5 a. convenient, profit 
able, or conducive to any end. 
U'SEFULNESS, Cale 1.7. proſitable. 
neſs; e e the quality of aſſiſting in 
any en 
U/SHER, / [ buifſter, Fr. ] one who is em- 
ployed in introducing ftrangers, or in preparing 
the way before any great perſon; a harbin- 
ger ; a perſon employed by the head · maſter of 
2 ſchool to teach for him 
To USH ER, v. a: to introduce. © 
USK, a town of Monmouthſhire, with a 
market on Mondays. It is 12 miles S. W. of 
Monmouth, and 140 W. by N. of London, 

USQUEBA'UGH,, [»fcbdw] /. a com- 
pounded difaliee ſpirit, drawn from aroma-' 
tics. 

U'STION, [prod as $ ſpelt] 7. in Surgery, 
the act of burning. 

To U'STULATE, v. a. to burn or ſear. 

'U'SUAL, beds. Caſuel, Fr.] et 


cuſtomary ; frequent. 


USUFRU/ET, . the temporary 
uſe or enjoyment of = thing, without . 
to alienate. 

U'SURER, [eitzarer] 95 eber Lat. lone 
who lends money out at inte reſt, vulgarly ap- 
plied to one who takes exorbitant intereſt. 

To USU'RP, [euztrp]v. a. [uſurpo, Lat.] 
to ſeize or take poſſeſſion of by force, and con- 
tar; to riebt; to poſſeſs without right. 

USURPATTION, Tear pushen] f. the at 
of wrong fully taking or re what ng 
to another 

U/SURY, 8 B Fafotra; Lat.] money 
paid for OY demand of exorditant in- 
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„ENS II [exzenfeb} f farenfl, Fr. Jan 
— ape pee by — houſe,” kitchen or 


Arg aus, De [Lat. Tithe woith. 
„UT LFV, Tu ſofaailitas, Lat. J uſes 
ſulneſs; profit; advantage; conveniences 
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8 moſt that can conceived or done. | 

5 "-U'TOXETER, Lpron. Ureter] a town of 
| Staffordſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays. 

It is 14 miles E. of Stafford, and 136 N. N. W. 


of London. e 4026s 
C  U'TRECHT, a handſome, pleaſant, and 
celebrated town of the United Provinces, 


3 ital of a province of the ſame name, with 
* 22 unverkty. It. is large, well forti- 
or fied,” a ſquàre town, and about three miles in 
. circumference, without its four ſuburbs, which. 
are conſiderable. ' Here the peace was con- 
a cluded in 1719, between France, England, 
4 Portugal, Pruſſia, Savoy, and Holland ; and 
* here the union of the Seven Provinces was 
oY begun in 1579. It is ſeated on the ancient 
[0 channel of the Rhine, 20 mites E. of Amſter- 
dam, 27 N E. of Rotterdam, and 35 W. of 
loy Nimesuen, Lon. 5. 1. E. lat. 33. 8. NW. 
2 U'TRECHT, one of the United Provin- 
* ces in the Netherlands; bounded on the 
N. by the Zueder. zee, and part of Holland; 
5 on the E. by Veluve and Guelderlaud; on 
the S. by the Rhine, which ſeparates it 
3 from Betau; and on the W. by Holland. 
ng The air is very healthy here; nor are there 
any inundations to fear as in other provinces ; 
_ beſides, the ſoil is fertile, and the country 
* pleaſant; the length of it is not above 30 
* miles, and the breadth is no more than 20. 
0 U TT ER, à. Cutter, Sax.] ſituated on the 
| outſide ; out of any place; extreme, exceilive, 
2 - utmoſt ; entire; complete. 
. of To U'T TER, v. 4. to ſpeak, pronounce, or 
expreſs by the voice; to diſcloſe; to fell or 
; expoſe to ſale ; to diſperſe, | 
3 U/TTERANCE, /. the manner or power 
o—_— of ſpeaking z extremity, 1 
| U/TTERMOSFT, 3. the higheſt degree; 
dery, moſt remote. | | , 
| U/VEA, [euvea ] /. [Lat. ] in Anatomy, is 
3 the third, or outermoſt coat of the eye. 
5:79 VULCA/NO, F. [Ital. ] a burning moun- 
= tain that emits flame, ſmoke, and aſhes ; 
0 volcano. | 
e VU'EGAR, Ff. the common people. 
hand VU'LGATE, J. is a very ancient Latin 
2 tranſlation of the Bible, and the only one the 
1 church of Rome acknowledge authentic. It 
5 was tranſlated almoſt word for word from the 
- 1 Greek Septuagint. 833 a 
_ VULNERABLE, 'a. ſoulnerabilis, Lat.] 
he act | capable of receiving wounds. n | 
elougs VULTURE, / a large bird of prey re- 
17 markable for vora city. | 
Ae; UVULA, [etvula}] ,. is a round, ſoft, 
nt in- ſpongeous body, ſuſpended from the palate, 
Ke al near the foramina of the noſtrils, perpendieu- 
, larly over the glottis. Its uſe is to break the 


force of the cold air, and prevent its entering 
too precipitately into the lungs. | 

 U'XBRIDGE, a town of Middleſex, with 
? market on Thurſdays.” It is 15 miles W. 


of London. 


ſively foud of a wife, * 


the higheſt degree. Uſed ſubſtantively for hey. 


UXO'RIOUS, , [aixeriae, Lat.] Tubmif- 
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t Is the twenty-firſt letter of our Al- 
/ phabet, and is compeunded, as its 
name implies, of two V's, The 
Hebrews, Greeks, and Romans had it not; 
it is peculiar to the northern nations, the 
Teutons, Saxons, Britons, Sc. It is not uſed 
by the Italians, French, Spaniards, nor PortuZ 
gueze, except in proper names, and” othet 
terms borrowed from languages in which it is 
originally uſed, and even then it is ſounded 
like fingle v. This letter is of an ambiguous 
nature, being a conſonant at the beginning of 
| words, and a vowel at the end. It may ſtand 
before all the vowels except u, as in wager, 
| well, wife, worſhip; and follows the vowels 
a, e, o, and unites with them into a kind of 
double vowel, or diphthong, as in /aw, crew, 
c620,'&c, It allo goes before , and follows 775 
and zh, as in wrong, ſwift, thwart ; it like- 
wiſe goes be fore h, tho" in reality it is ſounded 
after it, as in why, where, when, what, &c, In 
ſome words it is obſcure, as in , ſbadow, 
widow; and in others it is filenty as in Wrongy 
qwrite, &c. en n 
To WA BRI. E, v. „. to ſhake, or move 
from ſide to fide. A very low wor. 
WAD, /. [weod, Sax. ] a bundle of ſtraw 
thruſt cloſe together. Black lead, of which 
pencils, &c- are made. | 
WADEBRIDGE. See Waxzgridce: 
To WADE, v. . [from vadum, Lat.] to 
walk through waters ; to paſs with difficulty 
and labour, | | 
To WA'DDLE, v. n. [wagheler, Belg. ] to 
walk unevenly ; to ſhake from fide to fide in 
walking, like a duck. _ | 
WA/DDING, . [va 
ſoft ſtuff looſely woven, uſed for ſtuffing the 
ſides of men's coats, and between the two 


flax, &c. rammed into a gun to keep the bul- 
let from rolling out, and cloſe to the powder. 
WA'D-HOOK, in Gunnery, is a rod with 
an iron ſcrew at the end to draw the wad- 
ding, when the loading 1s tq be drawn out of 
a gun. f 
WA'DHURS'T, a village in Suffex, 14 
miles E. of Eaft-Grinftead, © - | 
WA'DLEY, a village in Berkſhire, a mile 
and a half N. E. of Farringdon. | 
WAF ER, ,. | wafe/, Belg.] a thin cake; 
dried paſte uſed in clofing letters. Among 
Romaniſts, conſecrated bread in the eycharit, 
To WAEFT, v. «. | perhaps from Wxy x 
to carry through the air or on the water; 
beckon. Neuterly, to float. © 
WAF Tr. / a floating body; the motion of 
a ſtreamer. &ec. given as à ſignal, or means 
of information. | umme ; 
To WAG, v. a. [waglan, Sax. ] to move or 
ſhake lightly. Neuterly, to move or go; to 
be in quick or ludierous motion. 
N . | worgan, Sax. ] any one afrchly 
Ty ; ludicroutly miſchie vous. 1 
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To WAGE, v. a. Legen, Teut.] to at-|riging of Yorkſhire, with 2 market on Friday 


make or carry on, followed by war. 
WAGER, / a bet; or any thing depoſited 
as a ſtake... | N 
WA GES, /. Iſeldom uſed in the ſingular, 
Teut.] money paid for ſervice. Singularly, 
pledge, gage, ſecurity. | 
WA'GGERY, [ wag-ery] /. miſchievous 
merriment; wantonneſs ; ludicrous miſchie- 
a ciel ein : . knavithly « 
A'GGI iſp] a. viſhly or 
miſchievouſly merry; frolickſome. 50 
To WA GG LE, v. x. [ waghelen, Teut. ] to 
move from one ſide to another; to waddle. 
WA'GGON, /. [ woegar, Sax. I a heavy car- 
riage going on four wheels; a wain, 
WA'GGONER, /. (gener, Belg.] one 
that drives a waggon., . | 
WATIES, Fo in Law, goods, a thief being 


the king, or lord of the manor; alſo ſtrays, or 
ſtrayed cattle claimed by nobody, which become 
the property of the lord of the manor. - | 

To WAIL, v. n. {gualare, Ital.] to moan ;\ 
to lament ; to bewail Neuterly, to expreſs 
ſorrow ; to grieve audibly. | 15 
Wal'LING, / lamentation ; moan; au- 
dible ſorrow. | | 

WAIN, /. a contraction of Wacoon ;: 
which ſee. - „ 
WAILNFLEET, a town in Lincolnſhire, 
with a market on Baturdays ; a well compacted 
tdwn,, with an excellent free - ſehool, 15 miles 
3 E. of Boſton, and 130 N. by E. ot oy 

N. 
Wal NSCOr, , [wwegen/cot, Teut.] the, 
wooden covering laid over a wall within the 
houſe. SED 

To WA'INSC'OT, v. 4. to line or cover 
walls with boards ; 'to line. | 

WAIR, / a piece of timber two yards long 
and a foot broad. 


It is an ancient and large town, ſeated on the 


weil. W. by N. of London. 3 

3 AKEFUL, 4. not inclinable 0 
ee p. | 

To WA'KEN, V. A. to ceaſe from | ** 

AQtively, to rouſe from ſleep or ſupine ; 

— | 


WALDEN, or WA/LDON, commonly 
called Sa rTRoN WALDEN, a town in Eſſex 
with a market on Saturdays. It is governed 
by a mayor, 12 aldermen, and a recorder, A 
great deal of malt is made here, It is 25 
miles N. W. by N. of Chelmsford, and 424 
N. by E. of London. 

WA LDERSHARE, a village in Kent, ; 
miles 4 of Te ; 

WALE, . | well, Sax. ] a riſin in 
Ar | - 75 OY * 

WALES, a principality in the W. of Eng. 

land; comprehending twelve counties, name. 


ly. ang Carnarvouſhire, Denbighſhire, 


Flintſhire, Merionethſhire, and Montgomery. 
ſhire, in North Wales ; Brecknockſhire, Car. 
diganſhire, Caermarthenſhire, Glamorganſhire, 
Pembrokeſhire, and Radaorſhire, in South 
Wales, This country. is for the moſt part 
mountainous, and yet its produce is ſufficient 
for the maintenance of the inhabitants. It is 
the country where the ancicht Britons fled, 
when the iſland was invaded by the victorious 
Saxons, who are now called Welch, and con. 
tinue to preſerve their own. language. The 
weſtern part is bounded. by St. George's 
channel, and the Iriſh fea; on the S. by 
Briſtol channel; on the N. by the Iriſh fea; 
and on the E. by the esunties of Cheſter, $a. 
lop, Hereford, and Monmouth. It contains 
751 pariſhes, and 58 m2 et towns. - The air 
1s clear and ſharp, but the cattle are ſmall, 


Wales is particularly remarkable for goats, 


WAIST, /. [ gwaſe, Brit.] the ſmalleſt part 


of the body; the part below the ribs; the and for fuel, they uſe wood, coals, and turfs. 


middle deck or floor of a ſhip beyg poop 
and prow. * 

To WAIT, v. a. ¶ wachten, Belg. } to ex- 
pect, or ſtay for ; to attend; to attend as a 
conſequence of ſomething. Neuterly, to ex- 
pect, or ſtand in expectation of. Uſed; with or 
or pan, to attend as a ſervant. To ſtay till a 
perſon comes, uſed with fa, + > 
. WAIT,.{. an ambuſh. A muſician aid 
far attending on proceſſions in a ton. 

WAI'TER, J. an attendant ; a piece of 
plate, or wood, on which glaſſes, &c. are pre- 

T0 WAKE, v. @, [ wacian, Sax. ] to rouſe 
from ſleep; to excite to action; to bring again 
ta life. Neuterly, to watch; to be rouſed 
from ſleep or ſupineneſs. FR 
WAK E, / the feaſt kept in commemora- 
tion of the dedic:tion of a church, fe. called 
becauſe formerly kept by watching all night; 


ls. 9 DE a Wy 70 
WA'KEFIELD, à town in the Weſt 


= 


| 


1 


They have ſeveral creeks and harbours for 
ſhips, but the moſt remarkable is Milford- 
Haven; becauſe 1000 veſſels may ſafely ride 
in it at a time. It is watered with many ti- 
vers, of which the principal are the Dee, 
Wye, Uk, Conway, Cluyde, and Tuy. 
The principal towns muſt be ſought for under 
the names of the counties 


in the ſubſequem words, - when the w a is fu 
Broad, like au; as, waulk, waull, waurd, 


wauter, waurm, waurn, Waurp, waur, Waur- 
rant. ˖ ' a} 7+ 1900 | 


| To WALK, [awanlt] u. x. ( xuealean, San.] 


to move by leiſurely ſteps, by placing the feet 
alternately before each other 3 to de in mo- 


tion 3 to act in ſleep to come or go to at ot 
any ococaſion, or in any particylar manger ; i 


Ade: 


In 


range 3 to moye about, to moye off. 


and proviſions in general good and cheap. 


which naturally delight in hilly countries; 


* * The reader jt deſtred to remember, bat 
lawed by two canſmants, the' a is praneunced 


4y, to paſ 
the ſake © 
WALK 
ſep, or n 
which a 5 
with trees 
raiſed pace 
ſtone regu 
fides of a 
To take thy 
Te give th 
one's infer 

To WA 
wall. 

WA'LL 
which a t 
knapſack ; 
ling. 

WALL- 

WA'LL 
on the rive 
Saturdays. 
members te 
a handſome 
of Reading 

To WA' 
doll. 

To WA 
move in a | 
ter; torol 
live in a itz 

WALNL 
a large nut 

WA/LSA 
a market 
15 miles 8 
London, 

WA'LSE 
market ou 
not far from 
place, ſever 
N. N. E. of 

WA LSE 
folk, with: 
miles from 

WA'LS[? 

with a mar 
N. W. of N 
don. 

WA'LTE 

Leicefterſhir 
It is 19 mil: 
N. by W. of 
WA'LTH 
à market on 
S. W. of W. 
London. 
WA'LTE 
with a mark 
N. by E, fro 
WA'LTH 
lage in Berk 
herd. 
WA'LTO 
urry, eight 
To WA'Y 


4y, to paſe through on foot; to lead but for 

lake of exerciſe or air. 

WALK, /- the act of moving on ſoot; gait, 

, or manner of moving: the diſtance to 

which a perſon goas on foot; an avenue fet | 
raiſed pace of a horſe. . 


[ MALL, J. Tall, Brit.] a le of brick or 
3 ſtone regularly cemented with mortar ; the 
\ fides of a building; works built for defence. 

ly To take the wall, is to take the upper place. 
*. Te give the wall, is to yield, or acknowledge 
ed one's inferiority, 

A To WALL, v. a. to incloſe or defend by 3 

wall. | 
F WA'LLET, ,. [weallian, Sax. ] a bag in 
| which a traveller carries his neeeſſaries; a 
2 knapſack;z a budget; a protuberance or ſwel- 
ing. 

he ; WALL-E' YED, a. having white eyes. 

: WA'LLINGFORD, a ton in Berkfhire, 
ge on the river Thames, with two markets, on 
Nee Saturdays. It is a corporation, ſends two 
res members to parliament, has a free-ſchool, and 
1 a handſome market-houſe. It is 14 miles N. 
at» of Reading, and 46 W. of London, 

ire, To WA'LLOP, v. 1. [wealan, Sax. ] to 
uth boil, | 

part To WA'LLOW, [walls] v. u. [Sax.] to 
ent move in a heavy or clumſy manner; to wel- 
t is ter; to roll in mire, or any thing filthy; to 
led, live in a tate of filth or grols vice. 

ious WALNU'T, [wailnut | {. | walnot, Belg. ] 
con- a large nut well known. p 
The WA/LSALL, a town of Staffordſhire, with 
rge's a market on Tueſdays and Fridays. It is 
. by 15 miles S, of Stafford, and 116 N. W, of 
ſea; London, | | 
Sa- WA'LSHAM, a town in Norfolk, with a 
tains market on Tueſdays, It is ſeated upon a level 
e air not far from the ſea, and is a pretty handſome | 
nall, piace, ſeven miles E. of Norwich, and 123 
heap, N. N. E. of London. . 

5 WA'LSHAM, NORTH, a town in Nor- 


folk, with a market on Tueſdays. It is 14 
miles from Norwich, and 123 from London. 

WA'LSINGHAM, a town in Norfolk, 
with a market on Fridays. It is 22 miles 
N. W. of Norwich, and 1164 N. E. of Lon- 
don, 

WA'LTHAM on the WOULD, a town in 
Leicefterſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. 
It is 19 miles N. E. of Leiceſter, and 1104 
N. by W. of London. 

WA'LTHAM, a town in Hampſhire, with 
a market on Thurſdays, It is eight miles S. 
S. W. of Wincheſter, and 694. W. by S. of 
London, ; 

WA'LTHAM A'BBEY, a town in Eſſex, 
with a market on Tueſdays, It is 124 miles 
N. by E, from London. : 

WA'LTHAM St. LAWRENCE, a vil- 
nge in Berkſhire, five miles S. W. of Maiden- 
feet head. 

WA'LTON on THAMES, à village in 
Surry, eight miles W. of Kingſton. 


WAR 
Belg. ] to roll with ſickneſs, or ſqueamiſtmeſs; . 
applied to the ſtomach. 5 E 

WAN, 3. [ warn, Sax. ] pale; fickly ; hav- 
Mason GUen, a village in Surry © 

A UCH, a vil 
three miles W, of Guildford, 823 

WAND, / [vaand, Dan. ] a ſmall Rick or 
twig; a long rod; a ſtaff of office, 

To WA'NDER, v. x. [wandrian, Sax. ] to 
rove ; to move or go about without any certain 
courſe or ſettlement; to deviate; to ramble; 
to go aſtray. Actively, to travel over without 
any certain courſe. 

WA'NDERING, / uncertain peregri- 
nation; aberration ; miſtaken way; uncer- 
tainty. WA 

WA'NDSWORTH, a-village in Surry, be- 
tween Batterſea and Putney. 8 

To WANE, v. x. [See Wan, waneang 
Sax. ] to decreaſe or grow leſs, applied to the 
moon. Io decline; to fink ; to diminiſh. 

WANE, . [See Wax] the decreaſe of the 
moon; decline; diminution ; declenſion, 

WA'NNESS, /. paleneſs; languor. 

To WANT, v. a. | wanne, Sax. ] to be 
without, or ſtand in need of, ſomething fit 
or neceſſary; to be deſective, or. tall ſhort ; 
to wiſh for, or defire; to lack, Neuterly, ts 
be defective in any particular; to fail; to 
be miſſed ; not to be had; to be improperly 
abſent. | . 

WANT, /. need or neceſſity; deficiency ; 
the ſtate of not having; poverty; indigence z 

enury. 

WA'NTAGE, a town of Berkſhire, with a , 
market on Saturdays. It is 12 miles S. by W. 
of Oxford, and 60 W. of London. 

WA'N'TON, a. | Minſhew and Junius de- 
rive it from want and one, i. e. a man or wo- 
man that wants one of the other ſex] laſcivi. 
ous; libidinous ; luſtful; gay; frolickſome ; 
looſe; ſportive; airy; ſuperfluous or luxu- 
riant; licentious; diſſolute; unreſtrained ; 
luxuriant. 

10 WA'NTON, V. N. to behave in a laſci- 
vious, or gay manner; to revel; to frolick ; 
to move Mpbly and irregularly. 

WAI TAKE, / [ woepun, Sax. and take} 
a hundred, ſo called from a meeting, whereia 
2 hutfdred men, who were under their earider- 
man, aſſembled, and touched His or each 
other's weapons, in token of their fidelity and 
allegiance. 1 

WAR, [ wvaur ] /. ¶ weer, Sax. ] the exerciſe 
of violence under ſovereign command againſt 
ſuch as withſtand, or oppoſe, Poetically, the 
inſtruments of war; an army; forces; the 
profeſſion of a ſoldier; act or ſtate of oppoſi- 
tion; hoſtility. ö 

To WAR, v. &. to oppoſe an armed enemy 
by the command of a ſovereign ; uſed with n, 
or Apen, againſi, or with. Neuterly, to be in 
a ſtate of hoſtility. 

To WA'RBLE, v. a. {wervelen, Teut. J:to 
quaver in {inging; to modulate; to ſing out 
like birds, | | 


To WA'MBLE, [uin] v. 7. {wwemmelen, 


| WA'RBORN, or WA!REBORN, 8 village 
2 


_ GO} 


zn Kefit, fix miles S. of Aſhford. - » N 
WARD, uſed at the end of words in com- 


poſition, implies the tendency or direQion of |. 


any motion, and is derived from weard, Sax. 
or wair'h, Goth. f 


To WARD, v. a. [weardian, Sax. to guard | 


or watch; to defend, or protect, followed by 
from. To turn aſide any thing hurtful. The 
firſt ſenſe is ſeldom uted. Neuterly, to act 
with a weapon upon the defenſive; to be vigi- 
lant; to keep guard. 4 


- WARD, /. the diſtri or diviſion of a 


town; from warda, low Lat. Confinement. 
An apartment in an holpital or priſon. The 
parts of a lock which hinders its being un- 
locked by any but the proper key. An orphan 
under guardianſhip. The ſtate of a perſon un- 
der a guardian. The act of guarding, Guard 
by a weapon in fencing. Garriſon. 
 WA/RDEN, / { waerden, Belg. ] a keeper; 
a guardian; a chief officer. Lord Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, is the governor of theſe ha- 
vens, having the authority of an admiral, and 
iſſuing writs in his own name. Marder of the 
Mint, an officer who receives the bullion, pays 
for it, and has the ſuperiutendance of the other 


ers. 

WA'RDER, / one who keeps watch; a 
guard; a truncheon by which an officer of 
arms forbade fight. Marders of the Tower of 
Lendon, a detachment of the yeomen of the 
guard, who wait at the gates to take an ac- 
count of perſons coming into the Tower, and 
to attend ſtate priſoners. 

WA'RDMOTE,/. [ weardmot, Sax. Ja meet- 
ing; a court held in every ward in the city of 
London, for chooſing officers, and doing other 
buſineſs of the ward. 

WA/RDROBE, /, [ garderobe, Fr.] a room 
where cloaths are kept. | 

WARE, preter of WEAR, more frequently 
written Wok E. 

WARE, /. [waere, Belg.] ſomething ex- 
poſed to be ſold. 

WARE, a town in Hertfordſhire, with a 
market on Tueſdays. It is particularly noted 
far the New River, which begins to be cut not 
far from thence, and brings water to I.ondon 
for the ſervice of that city. It is 21 miles 
N. of London. * 

WA'REBRIDGE, or WA'DEBRIDGE, 
a town in Cornwall, whoſe market is on Sa- 
turday. It is 20 miles W. of Launceſton, and 
£424 W. by S. of London. 

WAREHAM, a town of Dorſotſhire, with 


bo WA'RILY, 


— 


. WAW 
| WA'RINESS, J. prudence; circumſyec. 
tion 3 cautiouſneſs; timarouſneſs ; ſcrupuloug. 


WARK, uſed at the end ef words, ſignifies 
building or work. 35355 

WA'RKWORTH, à village in Northum. 
berland, five miles S. E. of Alnwick, ſedted 
on. the riyer Cecket, with a caſtle, in which 
is a Chapel cut out oi a rock. es 

WA'RLIKE, a.. { wariice, Sax.) belong 
ing to the military art; martial; valiant; 
ſtout. | 5 

WA RLOCK, or WA'RLUCK, /. [ wer. 
log, Sax. | a witch; a Wizard. 

WARM, a. warm, Goth. ] heated in a ſmall 
degree. Figuratively, zealous, ardent, vio- 
lent, furious, paſſionate, fanciful, enthuſiaſtic, 
buſy in action. EY DEF 

To WARM, v. a. {wearmian, Sax. ] to 
heat gently ; to free from cold; to make ve. 
hement, or affect with any paſſion; to heat 
mentally. bY 

WA'RMINSTER, a town in Wiltſhire, 
with a market on Saturdays, It is 22 miles 
N. W. of Saliſbury, and 971 W. by . of 
London. | | 

WA'RMNESS, /. [warme, Teut.] heat; 
paſſion ; tervour of mind. | 

WARMTH, /. gentle heat. Figuratively, 
zeal, or ardour. 

To WARN, v. a. [ waernen, Belg. ] to cau- 
tion againſt any ill or danger; to give notice of 
ſome future ill; to admoniſh, or put in mind 
of ſomething to be performed, or torborne, 

WA'RNH. M. a village in Suffex, wo 
miles N. W. of Horſham. 3 

WARNING, JF. notice. given before-hand 
of ſome evil or danger, or of the conſequeice 
of any action. 

WARP, /. { wearp, Sax. ] the thread which 
croſſes the woof in weaving. 

To WARD, v. x. [ weren, Belg. ] to change 
its form or poſition by weather or time; to 
turn awry. AGively, to contract or ſhrivel; 
to turn aſide from the true direction, or from 
juſtice. Among Mariners, to haul a'ſhip to a 
particular place, by a rope faſtened to an an- 
chor, againſt the tide or wind. 

To WA'RRANT, v. 2. | garamtir, Fr.] to 
ſupport, maintain, or atteſt ; to give authority 
to; to juſtify ; to exempt; to ſecure; 10 pri- 
vilege; to declare upon ſurety. 

WA/RRANT, /. a writ conferring ſome 


-a warket on Saturdays. It was a very large, right or authority, or giving an officer of juſ- 
place, and had ſeveral churches, now reduced tice the power of detalning or arreſting; a com- 


to three; it alſo had a wall and a caſtle; but 


has ſuffered ſo much by the various turns of 
fortune, that it is now only the ſhadow of 
what it was, and its harbour is choaked up ; 
however, it {till ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is 20 miles E. of Dorcheſter, and 
2144 W. by S. of London, 

WA/RFARE, /. { ware and faren, Sax. ] a 
fate of enmity; a ſtate of war and oppoſition z 


military ſervice or lite. 


miſſion by which a perſon is juſtified ; right, 
legality. ' 5 
WA RRAN TABLE, a. that may be juſ- 
tified or maintained; deſenſible; juſtia» 
ble. 
WA/RRANTRY, or WA'RRANTY, / 


in Law, a covenant entered into by the ſeller 


to make good the bargain againſt all perſots 


| and demands; authority, juſtificatory Pat | 
date ; ſecurity, 


WA'RREN, 


WA'RR 
of park, or 
fants, parti 
WA'RR 
with a mar 
N. N. W. 
N. N. W. 
WA'RR] 
man. 
WARSE 
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Poland, anc 
with walls a 
It contains 
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another, wi 
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which may 
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4 

WN R w AT. 
© WARREN; % [rwarranide,' Belg- Jia kind counties; and it has iron-minet. Warwick | 
of park, or incloſute ſor rabbits, hares, pheas is the ſhire town. | 
e. fants; partridgesz Ke. ? +7: * x WA'RY, qa. [ woer, Sax. ] cautious, or tak. 
uf. WA'RRING TON, à town in Lancaſhire, | ing care of doing any thing amiſs; prudent; 
| with a market on Saturdays. It is gg miles circumſpect. | W ele 
ies NV. N. W. of Newcaſtle under Line, and 1834 WAS, the preter of Bs. | 
Me 
ted 


> 


N. N. W. of London. | - To WASH, v. a. | uaſeben, Belg. ] to cleanſe 
WA RRIOR, / 4 ſoldier; a military by rubbing with water, c. ts moiſten z te 
| man,” 1922 VRP e 59 = - - | colour by waſhing, Neuterly, to perform the 
ich WARS E, 2. PSax. ] worſe. ? act of cleanſing with water, &c. EY 
WA/RSAW, a large and populous town off WASH, /. a marſh, a ſen, a bog, a quag- 
Poland, and capital” of Mazovia, ſurrounded mire ; a liquor uſed to beautify ; a ſuperticial 
nt; with walls and ditches, and defended by a fort. ſtain or colour ; the liquor given hogs, &c. 
| Jt contains a magnificent palace where the| the act of cleanfing the linen of a family, by 
ver- king uſually reſides; beſides which, there is] rubbing them when wetted ; the linen wathed 
another, which goes'by the name of Caſimir. | at once. 
mall It is divided into the, Old and New Town, to WASP, /. [weaſfy Sax.) a ſtinging inſeQ, 
vio- which may he added the ſuburbs of Cracow | ſomething reſembling a bee, but of a brighter 
ſtic and Praga, both very well built. It is looked] yellow on the body. 
upon as the capital of Poland, becaſe it is the] WA'SPISH, a. eaſily provoked ;| peeviſh ; 
| to refidence of the kings, the place where they | malignant; irritable z fretſul; humourſome; 
ve. are elected, and where the diets meet. It is] ſpiteful; venomous. 
heat ſeated at the end of large open fields, on the} WA/SSEL, or WA'SSAIL, /. [woeſael, 
wer Viſtula, 160 miles S. E. of Dantzick, | Sax. ] a liquor made of roaſted apples, tugar 
hire, 112 N. by E. of Cracow, and goc N. E. of and ale; a drinking-bout. 


8 


miles Vienna. Ton. 21. 10. E. lat. 52. 14. N. To WASTE, v. a. [ wee/ten, Belg. ] to con- 
5. of WA'RSOP, a village ia Nottinghamſhire, | ſume gradually, or diminiſh; to ſquander; is 
ſour miles S. of Mansfield. -- - | deſtroy or deſolate; to ſpend without profit or 
eat ; WART, / {tveart, Sax. ] 2 horny excreſ- advantage. Neuterly, to dwindle. 
| tence, or ſmall protuberance, growing on the] WASTE, .a. deſtroyed or ruined ; deſolate 
vely, hands or other parts. | or uncultivated ; ſuperfluous; loft for want of 
WA'RWICK, [pron. Warrick| the capi- | occupiers; worthleſs; of no uſe. Haſte book, 
cav- ul town of Warwickſhire, with a market on] in Commerce, is that in which articles are en- 
ice of Saturdays. It is ſeated on a rock near the| tered promiſcuouſly as they occur, without re- 
mind river Avon, and all the paflages to it are cut] gard to debtor or creditor, 
e. through the rock; nor is there any way to go] WASTE, /. wanton or luxurious conſump. 
du to this place, but over a water, It was forti- tion; loſs; the act of ſquandering ; deſolate ; 
fied with a wall, which is now in ruins; but it| uncultivated, or unoccupied ground; milſchiet ; 
«hand has till a ſtrong and ſtately caſtle, the ſeat of] deſtruction. 
jueLce Greville earl Brook, and earl of Warwick. | WA'STEFUL, a. deſtructive; ruinous ; 
; It is a large corporation, contains two pariſh- | laviſh ; prodigal ; deſolate ; uncultivated. 
which Wi churches, and in that of St. Mary's are feveral| WATCH, / Lucrce, Sax. ] forbearance of 
handſome tombs. The houſes are well built, ſleep; attendance without fleeping ; atteu- 
change and the town principally. conſiſts of one re- tion; guard; a watchman, or perſon ſet as . 
e; 10 gular built ſtreet, at each end of which is an guard; the office of a guard in the night; a 
rivel; ancient gate; the aſfſizes and general quarter | period of the night; a machine ſhewing the 
r from. Bi (lions are held here. It is adorned with a| time, and uſually worn in the pocket. 


zood free-ſchool, and a market-houſe. . It has To WATCH, v. a. | wacian, Sax. ] to keep 
allo a noted hoſpital called St. James's, for |awake ; to keep guard; to look with expeCta« 
F twelve decayed gentlemen, who have each | tion, attention, and cautious obſervation, with \ TH 
Fr.] '0 Wl twenty pounds a year, and the chaplain fifty. | intent to ſeize; to guard, or have in cuſtody ; 1 
thority Bl |t is well inhabited, enjoys a good trade, ſends | to obſerve ſecretly, or in ambuth, in order to 
| two members. to parliament, and is 39 miles | prevent, detect, or betray ; to tend, applied 
N. E. of Glouceſter, 104 S. W. of Coventry, |to cattle. Among Mariners, it is the ſpace of 


g ſome Bi 9g N. W. of London. our hours, during which one half of the crew F | 
of jul- WA'RWICKSHIRE, ſpron. Marriciſbire] keep on the deck, and ate then relieved by _ 1 
a com- an Engliſh county, 47 miles in length, ard | the other, F 14 


right, 27 in breadth; bounded on the W. by Wor- WATCHET, a. [w ced, Sax. ] blue z or 

; ceſterſhire; on the S. by Oxford and Glou- pale blue. 
be ju ceſterſnires; on the E. by Northampton and] WAT CHET, a town in Somerſetſhire, 
juſtiba Lecetterſmres; on the N. by Staffordſhire. | with a market on Saturdays. It is 164 miles 
It contains 168 pariſhes, 17 market towns, N. W. of Bridgewater, and 1594 W. by 8. 


; I 

TY, and (ends fix members to parliament. The | of London. | } 

e ſellet Wir i; mild and healthful, and the ſoil fertile, WA'TCHFUL, a. . vigilant ; cautious ; | 

* producing corn and paſtures, particularly in| attentive. | | 
y man- 


e S. part called the Vale of Red Horſe. The | WA'TER, [waiter] . {waeter, Belg. Ja Lg 
*nmodiuies are much the ſame as in other fluid, volatile, and void of ſavour or tafte, =! 


EN, 2 conſiſting J | 
, ; 4 | | 


— eee eee er An 


gonfifting of ſmall,” ſmooth,/ hard, porous, 


Dr r LE. th Dane 2 — 


ſpherical particles, of equal diameters, ſlid- Advancement notwithſtanding Obſtacles, - uſes — 5 
ing caſily over one another's ſurſaces, and with make, Accefs.  Paſlage, or room to pa To affect b 
wetting the thing i immerged into it F one of Sphere of obfervation. Method. Intermediate fatigue or 
- the four elements ; the fea, ,oppoſed to land lep. Retreat or ſubmiſſion, after give. Ten- r e 
urine; any fluid made of, or reſembling |dency to any meaning or act. Method or cuf. tediouſiy fi 
water ; the luſtre of a diamond. To gold tom peeuliar to a perſon. Ey tbe may, implies WEAR, 
” avater, Is uſed ſor being ſound and tight. without necefſary connection with what pro. * _ 
To WATER, [waiter] v. 4. to irri-|ceeds. To go or come one's way or ways, is ts be.” Brod 
gate 3 to moiſten ;.to ſupply with water 3 to come or go without further delay,” No way, or thing —_ 
diverſify as with waves, applied to calender-|weys, is ſometimes uſed inſtead of wiſe. d No WE'AR] 
ing. Neuterly, to ſhed moiſture; to get or] wayr a match. Swift. Sv No. Way is much of being tire 
take in water; to be ùſed in ſupplying. water. more extenſive and general than road, and in. tue f farig 
be mouth waters, implies that a perſon ] plies the paſſage from place to place, whether WE'AR? 
, or has a vehement deſire for ſomething, |through-the high road or not. Road is much ned : fall 
WA'TER-COLOURS, / Painters make hre limited, and particular, and means the 1 
colours into a ſoft conſiſtence with water ; | beaten way of travellers from one city or town To WE': 
theſe they call water-colours. to another. | e ativue 3.10 

WA/TERY, | watery | a. aqueous 3 1 WAYFA'RING, 4. travelling ; being on impatient. 

infipid ; taſteleſs ; vapid ; wet; conſiſting of | a-journey. | WE As. 
e relating to water. | WAYHI'LL. See Wzynutit, = "OY 
WA'TFORD, a town of Hertfordſhire, To WAYLA'Y, v. u. to watch in order to WEA'TE 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is 7 miles S. ſeize; to beſet by ambuſh, Sax, ] the ſte 
dy W. of St. Alban's, and 144 N. W. off To WA'YMENT, v. s. [from wa, $a1,]to L:at or cold, 
London. : lament or prieve. Uſed by Spenſer. To Wit A 


WA'TLINGTON, a town in Oxfordſhire, 


WAY'WARD, . [va and weard,, dar.] 


with ditficu! 


with a market on Saturdays. It is 454+ miles RO or perverſe ;. vexatious z moroſe, by foint, to x 
from London. . i - [peeviſh, | - anita 
To WA'TTLE, v. a. [watelas, Sax.] to WE, the plural of I. uſed when" we men. iſ e . 
bind with, or form by plaiting twigs. tion or ſpeak of one, or more perſons, in con» WEA” IH 
WA'TTLE, / [from the verb] a hurdle; junction with ourſelves ; borrowed from un reges ts 
the barbs, or looſe red fleſh that hangs be- Sax. weir, Goth. _ | WEAVrH 


low a cock's bill; from waghe/en, Belg. to 


WEAK, [wert] a. [ war, Sax. ] void of 


WEA'”CH 


ake. | rength or health; feeble ; not ſong ; infirm, WY... coc 
" WA'TTLESBURY, a village in Shrop- |pliant, ſoft ; not tiff; not powerful ; unfortif. «ig — 
ſhire, ſeven miles W. of Shrewſbury. ed; not potent. Scaree audible, or low, ap my thing fiel 
WA'TTON, a town of Norfolk, with a plied to ſound. Wanting ſpirit, or caution, WEA'TH 
market on Wedneſdays. It is 18 miles S. W. applied to the mind. Not ſupperted by atgu · thing that ſhe 
of Norwich, and 904 N. N. E. of London. ment, or fortified by * works. f 5 faid to hav: 
WAVE, /. [waegh, Belg. } water riſing in To WEAKEN, wee ten .. to deprire windward of 
ſurges, or ſwellings, above the level of the |of ſtrength; to debilitate; to enfeeble. WEA'THI 


ſurface ; a billow; a line bending in and out 
alternately 3 unevenneſs; fluftuation ; ine- 
quality. 
To WAVE, v. n. to play looſely ; to float; 
to be moved as a ſignal ; to fluctuate. Active- 


WE'AKNESS, [wweekneſs] /. infirmity; 
unhealthfulneſs ; feebleneſs ; defect; failing; 
want of ſtrength, ability, judgment, reſoiu- 


* ſupport. ; 
E'AKSIDE, [weekfide] /. foible ; deficie 
ence ; infirmity. | 


led in forete! 


[Suditantively; 


To WEAV 
or waved v p 
fan, Sax. | 


ly, to raiſe into inequalities; to move looſely, 
er to and fro; to beckon ; to put afide, or de- 
tlie for the preſent; to waft, or remove any 
thing 8 2 

To WAFVER, v. . [wafian, Sax. ] to play, 


a lluttle ; to 
part into 2no! 
« ſhuttle at a! 
WE'AVER 
woollen or lin 


WEAL, Lee“ /. [xveclar, Sax. ] happineſi 
or proſperity ; a ſtate, a republic, or public ine 
tereſt or policy. | 

WEAL, [eel } . [ walan, Sax.) the na 


or move looſely to- and fro. Applied to the 

mid, to be unſettled, undetermined, or to 
Auctuate between different opinions. 

To WAWL, v. . {from wa, Sax. ] to cry, 


left by a ſtripe. 1 

WEALD, WALD, er WALT, in compo- 
ſition, ſignify a wood or grove, and are borrow 
ed from weald, Sax. 


WEALTH, [ elth] /.[waleth,Sax. riche 


WEB, V f 


woven; a tif 


ner woven w 


Pat hinders t 


howl, or make a loud cry expreſſive of diftreſs ; ion. 
uſed in —— Ie whether conſiſting ingneney or goods.. WE'BFOO 
WAX, , [wex:, Sax. ] the thick tenacious | To WEAN, [ween] v. 4. { wenan, Sax.] be toes, appli 
matter of which bees form their cells; any] keep a child from ſucking that has —— WE'BLY. 
-- tenacious matter, ſuch as is uſed in faſtening |up by the breaſt ; to withdraw from any hav 7, we D:4 


letters. &c. or defire. ; > take for huf 


To WAX, v. 4. to ſmear, rub, cover, or WE'APON, [weepr or wepr] /. (wet... unit 
join with Far. | wh Sax. ] an inſtrument by which another ma) M uance; to u 

: To WAX, v. u. {weaxan, Sax. ] to increaſe | hurt, or one be defended. 7 ly, to contr: 

in bulk, height, or age 3 ts grow ; to paſs in-“ To WEAR, [pron. wareJv.a:[ wean) WEDDING 
to any ſtate; to become. 5 to waſte, or conſume with uſe or ume. enge; u. 
WAV, urg, Sax. ] a blick leads dh [conſume or ſeend tediouſly, uſed with f pe, 7 


lied to time. To bear or carry appen- 
— the body. To exhibit in e 
als. To affect by degrees. Uſed with cut, 20 harraſs, 
late fatigue, or de troy, Neuterly, to be waſted 
en- with time or uſe; to paſs by degrees ; to be 
cul. tediouily ſpent. ö | 
plies WEAR, WEIR, or WEER, [ pron. ware] 
pio- [ wer, Sax. ] a dam to ſhut up or raiſe the wa- 
is ts ter. From the verb, the act of wearing; the 


Y or thing worn. 

* No WE'ARINESS, | wetrineſs] . the quality 
much of being tired, fatigued, or incommoded ; laſſi- 
| ih. tude ; fatigue ; impatience ; tediouſneſs. 

ether WE'ARY, [ <vetry]a. from waeren, Belg.] 
* tire!; fatigued; weariſome; tireſome ; im- 


tient. 
town To WE'ARY, { wetery] v. a. to tire; to 
fatigue ; to incommode z to harraſs ; to make 
ig en impatient. | 
WEASAND, /. [ waſer, Sax. ] the wind- 


pe. 
der to PWEA'TH FR, [pron. werher] /. [ weder, 
Sax, ] the Rate of the air with reſpect either to 
u. Jo dor cold, wet or dryneſs ; tempeſt, ſtorm, 
To WEATHER, { werher] v. a. to paſs 
Sar.) with difficulty; to expole to the air. Followed 
norole, by p3int, to gain a point againſt the wind, To 
accompliſh againſt oppofition. Uſed with out, 


e men. o endure ſo as to ſurmount. 
in CON» WEA”"FHERBEATEN, | Tverberbeeten } a. 
IM We, hzrrafled by, or ſeaſaned to, hard weather. 


WEA”'CHERBY. See WeTHERBY. 
void of BE WEA CHERCOCK, Cerec A. an 
aruſcial cock, or plate ſet on a ſpire, which 
afortifi- Wi die ws the point from whence the wind blows ; 
Wy ay thing tickle or inconſtant. 

Caution, WEA'THERGAGE, | wethergaje] ſ. any 
N argue BY thing that ſuews the weather, At lea, a fhip 
said to have the wweathergage that is to the 


deprive windward of another, 

21 WEATTHERWISE, [werherwwize] a. ſkil- | 
firmity ; led in foreteiling the change 'of the weather. 
failing; WY Sub .tantively; a meteorologiſt. 

, reſolv- : 


To WEAVE, [ weeve| v. a. | preter. wave 
or waved part. paſſive, woven, or weaved, 
wef.zity Sax, | to form any ſtuff in a loom with 
a lhurntle 5 to unite or form, by inſerting one 


; defici- 


happineſs part into another. Neuterly, to work with 
public in · « ſhuttle at a loom. FEE 


WEAVER, { we#ver] ſ. one who makes 
woollen or linen cloth. | 

WEB, /. { webba, Sax. ] texture; any thing 
oven; a tiſſue or texture formed of threads 
Inerwoven with each other; a kind of film 
that hinders the fight; a cataraCt ; a ſuffu- 
ion, 

WE'BFOOTED, a. having films between 
he toes, applied to water-fowl. : 

WE'BLY. See WeonLzy. WE: 

To WED, v. a. [wedian, Sax. ] to marry 
take for huſband or wife; to join in mar- 
den; to unite indiffolubly, or for a long con- 
"nuance; to unite by love or fondneſs, Neu- 
to contract matrimony. | 

WE'DDING, / the marriage ceremony; 
muriaze ; nuptials. 


WEDGE, / Hu-, Belg: ] one of the me- 


WET 
| chanical powers, conſiſting of a body with a 
' ſharp edge, continually growing bigger; and 
uſed in cleaving timber. A maſs of metal. 
Any thing in form of a wedge. 

To WEDGE, v. a. to faſten or force toge- 
ther with wedges; to ſtop or ſtraiten with 
wedges ; to cleave with wedges. ; 

WE! DLOC K, / | wed and lac, Sax. ] matri · 
mon y; marriage; nuptials. | . 

WE DMORE, a village in Somerſetſhire, 
5 miles S. of Axbridge. 1 
WE DNESDAVY, [pron. Wenſday] J. 
[ wodenſdag, Sax. from Moden, or Odin, an 
idol] the fourth day in the week. 

WEE, a. | weeing, Belg. ] little; ſmall. 


| WEED, /. [| weod; Sax. ] a noxious.or rank 


herb growing ſpontaneouſly ; a garment, cloak, 
or habit; from toda, Sax. ward, Belg. 

To WEED, v. 4. to clear from or remove 
noxious plants. Figuratively, to free from 
any thing noxious, or from an ill habit; to 
root eut, 

WEE'DY, à. abounding with weeds. 

WEEK, /. [wette, Belg. | the ſpace of ſeven 


ays. 

WEE'/K-DAY, / any common day on 
which work is done, oppoſed to Sunday. 
WEEL, /. [ wel, Sax. | a whirlpool; a ſnare 
for fiſh, made of willow twigs ; perhaps. fron 
'WiLLow. ; | 

To WEEN, v. x, | waxar, Sax. ] to think, 

nine or fancy. Y 
| To WEEP, v. . [preter. and part. paſt. 
Wept or weeped, weopan, Sax. ] to expreſs ſor- 


d 


wail or lament with tears; to bemoan ; to 
iſhed moiſture ; or abound with wet. 

WEE PER, / one yho ſheds tears; a 

mourner. A white border worn on the ſleeve 
of a man's black coat for firſt mourning. 
To WEET, v. . | preter. wot or ware, 
Witan, Sax. | to know'or ſuppoſe ; ſeldom uſed. 
' WEE'TON, a village in Lancaſhire, 12 
miles W. cf Preſton. 

WEE'TWOOD-BANK, a place in Nor- 
thumberland, one mile N. E. of Wooler, and 
16 S. of Berwick. 

WEE'/VIL, ſ. [ wivel, Teut. ] a ſmall black 
worm that deſtroys corn and meal; a grub. 

WEF Tr. /. [guiave, Fr.] any thing ſtragg- 
ling without an owner; the woof of cloth ; 
from vw , Sax. - 

To WEIGH, [pron. way] v. a. [ weyhery 
Belg. ] to find the weight of any thing by ba- 
lance, or ſcales ; to equal in weight; to pay, 
allot, or take by weight. Applied to an an- 
cher, to take up. To examine or balance in 
the mind. Followed by dun, to over- balance, 


burden or depreſs, applied to difficulties. Neu- 
:erly, to contain in weight, To be looked on 
as important, to determine the judgment, fol= 
lowed by with. - | 

WEIGHT, [pron. wait} f. Cube, Sax. ] 
quantity found by balancirg in ſcales ; a mals 
by which other bodies are examined in ſcales z- 
a ponderous or heavy maſs the quality by 
| 3 R | lie 


= 


row by tears; to ſhed tears. Actively, to be- 


or exceed in weight or importance. To over- 


nene 1 
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* _WEUGHTON, a village in the E. riding 


7 


WEL 
which bodies tend towards the centre; preſſure; 
burthen ; importance, power, influence or ef- 
' ficacy, Synon. Weight implies prevalence, 
though ſmall ; influence ſeems to have more 
force; /way is more abſolute. Superiority of 
rank .and reaſon gives the firſt, | Attachment 
to perſons contributes much to the ſecond. The 
art of finding out and tak ing advantage of the 
weakneſs of men forms the latter. 


5 


of Yorkſhire, 17 miles W. of Wetherby. See 
Wionro. | 
WEIGHTY, Cpron. waity] a. heavy; 
ponderous ; efficacious 3 momentous ; impor- 
tant. 
WELCHPO'OL, a town of Montgomery- 
| fhire, in N. Wales, with a market on Mon- 
days. It is ſeated on the river Severn, in a rich 
vale; it is the largeſt and beſt built corporation 
in the county, and has a very good trade. The 
caſtle, now called Powis Caſtle, built of a red- 
.Giſh ſtone, is a large ſtately ſtructure. It is 
169 miles N. W. of London. 
WE'LCOM E, a. | wilculme, Sax. ] received 
with glidneſs, kindneſs, or care; pleaſing, or 
conferring pleaſure, by being preſent. 
WELCOME, % the ceremony paid to a 


ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays, It — 
miles W. by S. of London. 


VE R 


WE LLINC TON, a town of Som 


# 


WE'LLINGTON, a village in Suffer, 3 


miles N. of Lewes. 


WE'LLOW, a town in Somerſethire, 

miles S. of Bath. The market is on Thurſday, 
_ WELLS, a ſea- port town in Norfolk, Cat- 
ed in the northern part of the county. It has 
a large church, and a Quakers meeting. This 
town has a conſiderable corn trade. It is 19; 
miles N. N. E. of London. | 

WELLS, a city of Somerſetſhire, with 
two markets, on Wedneſdays and Satur. 
days. It is ſeated at the foot of a hill, and 
has its name from the wells and ſprings 
about it; and though it is but a ſmall city, 
it is well inhabited, and is a biſhop's ſee, 
together with Bath, The public and pri. 
vate buildings are "_— good; and the cathe. 
dral in particular a ſtately pile, whoſe fron. 
tiſpiece at the W. end is adorned with image: 
and carving. The biſhop's palace is like a caſ. 
tle, being ſurrounded with walls and a moat; 
the houſes of the prebendaries are handſome, 
and the market-houſe is a fine ſtructure. 
ſupported by pillars. 'This city ſends two 


viſitant at his firſt appearance; kind recepti-I members to parliament, and is governed by a 


on. 
To WELCOME, v. à. to receive with 
kindneſs. IPD 
To WELD, v. a. to beat one maſs into an- 
other. To wield, is uſed by Spenſer. 
WE'LDON, a town in Northamptonſhire, 
8 miles N. W. of Oundle ; diftant 84 miles 
from London. The market is on Wedneſ- 


day. 
WE LFARE, /. happineſs ; ſucceſs ; proſ- 
erity. 
5 WE'LKIN, Cuelcen, Sax. ] the ſky ; the 
viſible regions of the air. | 
WELL, /. | *ve//e, Sax. ] a ſpring or foun- 


tain; a deep narrow pit of water ; the cavity in 


which ſtairs are placed. | 
WELL, 4#. in good health; happy; conve- 


nent; proper; being in favour ; recovered 


from any ſickneſs or misfortune. 
WELL, ad, [well, Sax. ] in health; not ill; 


in a ſkilful, proper, ſufficient, or good man- 
ner ; favourably ; pleaſingly. At well as, uſed 


mayor and other officers. It is 120 miles W. 
of London. 

WELT. F. a border, guard, or edging. 
To WE'/LTER, v. #. | welteren, Belg.] to 
roll, in water, mire, blood, or any filth ; to 
wallow. | | 5 
— . [uem, Sax. ] a ſpot; a blemilh ; 
a ſcar. 

WEM, a town in Shropſhire. with a mar- 
ket on Thurſdays. It is 1644 miles N. W. of 
London. ; 

WEN, /. [ wer, Sax. ] a fleſhy or callous ex- 
creſcence growing on ditferent parts of the bo- 
„ 

„ ENCH, / [ wenele, Sax. ] a young woman. 
At preſent generally applied to a proſtitute. 
WE'NCHER, J. a ſornicator; a whore- 
maſter. 

To WEND, v. . [wendan, Sax. ] to go and 
paſs to and from. Oblolete. 
WE'NDOVER, a town in Buckingham» 
ſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. It is a 


conjunctively, implies, togetber with. Well\borough town, and ſends two members to _ 
nigh, ſignifies nearly, or almeſt. This word }liament, It is 35 miles W. by N. of London. 


3s uſed in compoſition to expreſs any thing 
right, proper, laudable, handſome, or free 


from defect. a 
. WE/LLADAY, interect. alas 


WELLBRE'D, 4. polite; elegant of man- 


ners or behaviour. 


WE/LLINGROROUGH, a town of North- 
amptonſhire, with a market on Wedneſdays. 
It is a large well inhabited place, enjoys a 
good trade, and is adorned with a handſome 
It is 68 miles N 


church, and a free-ſchool. 
by W. from London. 


WE'LLINGTON, a town of Shropſhire, 
with a market on Thurſdays, It is 147 miles 


WE'NLOCK, a town in Shropſhire, with 
a market on Mondays. It is ſeated on the 
road from Worceſter ta Shrewſbury, is a coi 
poration, and ſends two members to parlia· 
ment. It is 1475 miles N. W. of London. 
WE/OBLY, or WE BLV. a town in Hes 
refordſhire, witn a market on Tueſdays. | 
is pretty well ſeated, is an ancient borough! 
and ſends two members to. parliament, I i 
1413 miles W. N. W. of London, _ 
ER, the plural of Was, the preter-in- 
perſe&t of B; from wren, plural of u 
the imperfect of len, Sax, Likewiſe the in · 
perfect ſingular and plural of the optative, fe 
tential, and ſabjuadtive moods of the ſav? 


N. W. of London. 


verb. WERTH 


WER“ 
the name 
village, a 

WEST 
vens whet 

WES“ 
a market 
place, ſen 
the marke 
1014 mile 

WE'ST 
wards the 
WE'ST 
WE'ST 
miles W. « 
WEST. 
amptonſhir 
WEST 
W. of Hail 
WEST. 
wall, whic| 
and is diſta 
FasT-1 01 
WE'ST? 
included in 
vernment, 
lated by a 
chapter of 
ard and hi 
the liberty 
exceedingly 
tains the ho 
gentry in th 
perly fo cal 
tne Parliam 
where the 
kingdom art 
a dean and 
and which, 
ders to parli 
WE'STN 
40 miles in! 
ed on the N 
and S. by L. 
ſhire, It co 
towns, and f 
The air is v« 
thoſe whole 
It is a mou 
ridges croſs | 
ſea to the S. 
county, Th 
corn and paſ 
à great numb 
re the Eden 
the Tees, th 
iter, the Lan 
beck. Ther 
lakes, called 
water, and V 
town is Apple 
WESTPH 


Cermany ; b. 


ower Saxon: 


Wald, and tl 
United Provii 


man Sea. 1 


W Es 


bs WERTH, WEORTH, or WYRTH, in| duces paſtures and ſome corn, though there 
7 the names of places, fignifies farm, court, or are a great many maiſhes. The horſes are 
village, and are derived from weorthig, Sax. ] large, and the hogs in high eſteem, eſpecially 
2 WEST, /. [ weft Sax, ] that point of the hea- | the hams, known by the name of Weſtphalia 
vens where the ſun ſets when in the equinox. |hams. The principal rivers are the Weſer, 
© WE'STBURY, a town of Wiltſhire, with | the Embs, the Lippe, and the Rover. It 
y. » market on Fridays. It is a pretty good | contains ſeveral ſovereignties, &e. but has no 
ate place, ſends two members to parliament, and capital. Munſter is the moſt confiderable 
as the market is conſiderable for corn. It is town. | 
his 1012 miles W. of London. WE STRAM, or WE'STERHAM, a town 
121 WESTERN, a. being in the Weſt, or to- in Kent, with a market on Wedneſdays. It 
wards the part where the ſun ſets. is ſeated on the river Darent, on the confines 
ich WE'STERHAM. See WEZS THAN. of Surry. It is 214 miles S. S. E. of London. 
ure WE'STFIELD, a village in Suſſex, fix] WET, @. [wer, Sax.] moiſt; rainy; 
and miles W. of Winchelſea. humid ; having ſome moiſture adhering. 
ings WEST-HA'DDON, a village in North-j WET, /. water; moiſture; rain; humi- 
ity, amptonſhire, ſix miles N. E. of Daventry. "mw | | 
lee, WESTHA'M, a village in Suffex, 12 miles o WET, v. a. to humectitate; to make 
pri. W. of Haſtings. moiſt ; to plunge or ſoak in any liquor; to 
the. WEST-LOO'E, a corporation in Corn-|drench with drink. 
ſron- wall, which ſends two members to parliament, | WE THER, / [ weder, Sax. ] a caſtrated 
ages and is diſtant from London 232 miles. See ram. | | 
deal. EINST Loox. WE'THERBY, or WEA'THERBY, 4 
oat ; WE'STMINSTER, a gity now generally | town in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire, with 
ome, included in London, but under a diſtin& go- a market on Thurſdays, It is ſeated on the 
ture, vernment, whoſe power has been lately regu- | river Wharf, 14 miles W. of York, and 194 
| two lated by act of parliament. The dean and|N. by W. of London. | 
| by x chapter of Weſtminſter appoint the high ftew-| WE'VELSFIELD, a village in Suſſex, 12 
es W. ard and high bailiff. The buildings within] miles S. of Eaſt Grinſtead, — | 
the liberty of Weſtminſter have of late been] To WEX, v. a. to grow; to increaſe. 
g. exceedingly increaſed, ſo that now it con- WEYHI'LL, or WAYHPILL, a village in 
lg.] to tains the houſes of all the prime nobility and | Hampſhire, g miles W. of Andover. 
th ; to gentry in the kingdom. In Weſtminſter, pro-] WEY'MOUTH. See MEetcomaes Ree 
: perly ſo called, is the palace of Whitehall,|cts. = 
-Mmilh ; tie Parliament Houſe, and Weſtminſter Hall, | WEZ AND, F. the wind- pipe. 


where the ſupreme courts of juſtice for the 
kingdom are held. There is no biſhop ; but 
a dean and chapter belonging to the abbey, 
and which,” with the liberty, ſends'two meme» 
ders to parliament. See Lox DO. 
WE'STMORELAND, and Engliſh county, 
40 miles in length, and 21 in breadth ; bound- 
ed on the N. W. by Cumberland; on the W. 
and S. by Lancaſhire; and on the E. by York- 
ſhire, It contains 26 pariſhes, eight market 
towns, and ſends four members to parliament. 
The air is very ſharp and cold ; but healthy to 
thoſe whore conſtitutions are able to bear it. 
It is a mountainous county, two of whoſe 
ridges croſs the county, and run towards the 
ſea to the S. W. where a bay of it waſhes this 
county, There are ſome vallies fruitful in 
corn and paſtures ;z and the hills ſerve to feed 
a great number of ſheep. The principal rivers 
zre the, Eden, the Ken, the Loan, the Eamon, 
the Tees, the Lowther, the Hunna, the Win- 
ter, the Lavennet-beck, and the Blinkern- 
beck, There are alſo four noted meers or 
aces, called Ulles. water, Broad-water; Horns- 
water, and Winrander-meer. The principal 
mu Appleby, | 
WESTPHA'LIA, one of the circles of 
Cermany ; bounded on the E. by the circle of 
Lower Saxony; on the S. by Eſſe, Weſter⸗ 
Veld, and the Rhine ; on the W. by the 
United Provinces ; and on the N, by the Ger- 


etet · im · 


the im · 
ive, po 
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WHALE, /. [whale, Sax.] a large 
which produces ſperma ceti. 

WHARF, /. [warf, Swed.] a bank from 
which veſſels are laden or unladen. 
WHA'RFAGE, /. money paid for landing 
or ſhipping goods at a wharf. 
WHA'RFINGER, J. the owner of a wharf; 
one employed in ſhipping and landing goods. 
WHAT, pron, bet, Sax. ] that which ; 
which part. Uſed to introduce a queſtion, it 
aſks the nature of a thing, 


grain of which bread is generally made, 
WHE/ATEAR,. [wheeteer} J. a ſmall 
bird, eſteemed delicate food. ; TH: 
WHE ATEN, [| whetten] a. made of 
wheat. 4 TH a 
To WHEE'DLE, v. a. to entice by ſoft 
words ; to flatter ; to perſuade by kind words. 
WHEEL, /. | eo, Sax. ] a circular body 
that turns round upon an axis; a circular body; 
a carriage with wheels; an inſtrument of 
ſpinning; an inſtrument on which criminals 
are — 

about. | 94 
To WHEEL, v. 2. to move on wheels, or 
turn on a center ; to turn; to revolve; to 
fetch a compals. Actively, to put into a cir- 
cular'courſe, 

 'WHEE'LBARROW, / a carriage driven 
forward by two handles, and having but a 


oo Sea. "The air is cold ; but the foil pro- 


ERTH 


3 R 2 


ce 


fingle wheel. | 
WHEEL. 


WHEAT, [ wheer] f. [ bweate, Sax. ] the 


red; rotation, revolution ; a compaſs ' 


_ 

- - WHEE'LWRIGHT, [wheetrit} =. one 

who makes Wheels. | 
„Sax. ] to 


To WHEEZE, v. u. [ 
breathe with noiſe. * ** 
To WHELM, V. as [abwhilfan, Sax. } to 
cover-with ſomething which cannot be 
off; to bury / to throw upon ſomething ſo as 
to cover or bury. it; to turn the open ſide of a 
veſſel downwards. 0 
WHELP, /. [ve/þ, Belg.] the young of a 
dog, or beaſt of prey; a puppy. A ſon or 
young man, in contempt. | 
To WHELP, v. 3. to bring forth young; 
applied to beaſts of prey. 
WHEN, ad. at that or which time; after 
the time that. Uſed interrogatively, at what 
time? #þen as, ſignifies at the time that. 
 WHENCE, ad. [formed from Wu E RE, 
in the ſame manner as hence, from here] from 
what place or perſon ; from which premiſes ; 
from. what fource. Sometimes from is uſed 
- With it, but very improperly. | 
WHERE, ad. at which or what place; 


| at the place in which. Ary.where ſignifies at | 


any place. 
WHEREA'S, ad. when; on the contrary ; 
notwithſtanding. | 
- | WHEREBY'"', ad. by which. 
WHEREOYF, ad. of which. 
'WHEREUPO'N, ad. on which. 
To WHERRET, v. a. [corrupted from 
eret]:to- hurry, to trouble or teaze. 
WIE! RRV. / {from Fzx xv ; of faran, 
Sax. Ja light ſmall boat uſed on rivers. ; 
WHE'RWEL, or WHA'RWELL, a-vil- 
lage in Hampſhire, 3 miles E. of Andover. 
To WHET, 7. 4. | bwvetran,Sax, ] to ſharpen 
any inſtrument by rubbing it on a hone; &c. 
To give an edge, or make angry. 


thrown |' 


' WHT 
| WHUIFFLER, /, one that blows , 
one that plays on the fifez a mere — 15 
pitiful, mean, ſorry fellow; a young freeman 
who attends the companies of London on the 
e 

HIG, / 5 Sax, w - A 

formerly . Court. 5 — 
the true original of this word to be owing to 


the Wiggamores, or carriers in Scotland, who 
were contractedly called wiggs, receiving their 
names from vbiggam, a word they uſed in 


driving their horſes. 

WHP GGISM, J. the tenets and practices 
of the Whigs. 
WHILE, /. { formerly written bir, from 
weill, Goth. ] time ; a ſpace of time. 
WHILE, WHILES, or WHILST, 44 
during the time that; as long as; at the ſame 
time that, | 8 
WHUILOM, ad. Hilo, Sax. ] ſome tine 
ago 88 once; of old, 

W IM, J. a freak, caprice, or odd fancy; 
a conceit, | g 
To WHI'MPER, v. 2. | winmeren, Teut.] 
to cry without making any loud noiſe, 
WHI'/MSICAL, [WIH I] a. caprici. 
ous; oddly fanciful ; fantaſtical ; freakiſh. 
WHI'MSY, { whimzy]'/. an odd fancy or 
caprice. | 

To WHINE, v.a. Fwanian, Sax. ] to lament 
in a low voice; to complain affectedly ; to 
drawl out any ſound ; to make a plaintive noiſe, 

WHINE, /, a plaintive noiſe, b 
To WHI'NNY, v. u. to make a noiſe like 
a-hofſe or colt. | | 

 WHI'NYARD, J. a ſword, in contempt. 

To WHIP, v. a. | hweepan, Sax. ] to ſtrike 

with any thing tough and flexible like a 


WHET, /. che act of giving an edge ; any 

ching that promotes appetite or hunger. 
WHE'THER, ad. | hwarther, Sax. ] uſed in 

a disjunctive propoſition or queſtion, to ſet one 

part of the ſentence-in oppoſi tien to the other, 

and to affirm or deny, even though the other 

part do not hold good. 

+ WHE/THER, pron, which of the twa. 


WHE'TSTONE, / a ftone on which any 


thing is ſharpened by rubbi 


WHEY, / { wey, Belg. ] the thin ſerous” 


t of milk, ſeparated from the curds. 
Irequenl uſed of any thing white or thin. 


WHI 


H. prove. ¶ bwilc, Sax. ] a word uſed | WHI'RLPIT, 


\thong, cord, or twig ; to ſew {lightly ; to laſh 
with ſarcaſm ; to drive or correct with laſhes ; 
to take any thing ſuddenly or nimbly. Neu- 
terly, to move nimbly. : | 
' WHFPHAND, J. the advantage over an- 
other. ; 
WHI/PSTER, /. a nimble fellow. A 
prating inſignificant fellow; an upſtart; 2 
ſharper. 
To WHIRL; v. a. urban, Sax.) to turn 
round rapidly. Neuterly, to run round ſwiftly. 
WHIRL, / a quick and violent circular 


! 


It is motion; gyration ; quick rotation; any thing 


| moved with rapid rotation. 
or WHI'RLPOOL, /. 


in narratives to expreſs things named before, ['hiwyrfpole, Sax. ] 2 place in the water where 


in order to avoid t 


repetition of the ſame it moves circularly; and draws every thing 


| things: formerly applied to perſons likewiſe, that comes near it into its center; a weel. 
as may be ſeen by the firſt ſentence in the | WHTRLWIND, J a ſtormy wind moving 

Lord's Prayer in Engliſh, ** Our Father which. circularly. . 

art in Heaven,” but at preſent diſuſed in that WHISK, ,. [wwi/cher, Teut. ] a ſmall hand 

ſenſe. This word is likewiſe uſed as a de- beſom or bruſh. - | 

Monſtrative and interrogative. It ſometimes, To WHISK, v. . C wiſeben, Teut. ] toclen 


has hoſe in the genitive caſe. 


with a whiſk ; to move nimbly. 


- WHIFF, /. cht, Brit.] a blaſt, or puff WHI'SKER, /. the hair growing on the 


of wind. | 
To WHI'FFLE, 


driven to and fro by the wind; to play on the 


fite, 
92 3 


upper lip ſo long as to be curled ; the muſts 


 WHIY'SKING, 4. great; ſwingzing, 
Tagen. tie.” F Ty 


©. . to move as if chio, 
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ſpeak ſo low to a perſon as not to be heard by 
another. Actively, to ſpeak to in a low voice ; 
to ſuſurrate ; to prompt ſec 


8. | 
- WHIST, a: interjef. and verb. When 
uſed as a verb, it implies, are ſilent; when 
uſed as an adjective, ſtill, or fitent; and 
when as an interjection, be till or atten- 


tive. Fs 

WHIST, / a game at ecards, ſo called from 
its requiring ſileuce, and deep attention. 

To WHI'STLE, v. #. [ hwiftlun; Sax. ] to 
form a kind of muſical found by contracting 
the lips together, ſo as to leave a ſmall round 
aperture between them; to make a ſoùnd with 
a ſmall wind inftrument; to ſound ſhrill. Ac- 
tively, to call by a whiſtle, f 


WII'sTLE, J. ſound made by the modu- | 


lation of the mouth. A ſmall wind inftru- 
ment. A ſound made by a ſmall wind inftru- 
ment. The mouth. A call, ſuch as ſportſ- 
men uſe to their dogs. The noiſe of winds. 

WHIT, / [wibt, Sax. ] a point, or jot; the 
leaſt perceptidle quantity; a tittle. Fon] 

WHI'/TBY, a ſea- port town in the N. 
riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Satur- 
days, It has a cuſtom-houſe, and near 100 
veſſels belonging to the place. It was for- 
merly of great note for its abbey, of which 
there are ſome ruins ſtill remaining. It is 
2435 miles N. of London, | 

WHI"TCHURCH. a town in Hampſhire, 
with a market on Fridays. It is a poar place, 
though it is a borough town, and fends two 
members to parliament. It is 38 miles W. 
by S. of London. | 

WHI'TCHURCH, a town of Shropſhire, 
with a market on Fridays. It is 161 miles 
N. W. of London. 

WHITE, a. { hwit, Sax. ] having ſuch an 
appearance as is formed from a mixture of co- 
loured rays of light; ſnowy; pale; having 
the colour of fear ; pure, or unſpotted ; in- 
nocent. Grey with age. | Ya 

To WHITE, or WHI'TEN, v. a, to make 
white, or like ſnow in colour. l 

WHITEHA'VEN, a ſea- port town of Cum- 


berland, with a market on Tueſdays. It is 
lately much improved in its buildings, and 
noted tor its trade in pit-coal and ſalt. It is 


305 miles N. W. of London. 6 
VWHI'TEMEAT, / food made of milk. 
e TENESS, / purity ; eleanneſs; pale - 

ne is. | 
WHYTEPOT, V a kind of food. 
WHI'TEWASH, / a waſh to make the 

kin fair. i 
WHI'THER, ad. \ hwyder, Sax. ] uſed in- 

terrogatively, to what place? Uſed relative- 

ly, to which place ? To what place, abſolutely. 

To what degree. 


WHT'TING, %,. a ſmall ſea-fiſh. A foft 
Chalk. 


WHI'TLEATHER, / 


a tough ſort of 
leather dreſſed with allum. 


To WHI'SPER, v. n. ¶ bi peren, Belg. ] to 


= 4 
» WHI'TLOW, Cu ufs / from bit, Sax. 
and /oup, Il. a wolf. Skinner. }. A ſwelling 


The firſt is called mild; and the laſt malige 
nant. - 80 
Nee TSTER, J. a whitener or blancher 
of linen. . 
WHI/TSUNTIDE, /. [white and Sam 
ſo called, becauſe the converts newly baptiz 
appeared from Eaſter to Whitſuntide in white. 
he feaſt of Pentecoſt. | 
WH'ITLESEA. See WI r LIS IA. 
WHT'TTLE, / [-wyte!, Sax. ] a knife 3 1 
white dreſs ſor a woman. . 
To WHIZ, v. u. {from the ſound] t 
make a loud humming or diſmal noiſe like 
hot iron put into water, or a ball flying in the 
air. a 
WHO, [pron, B50] pron. H, Sax. ] a word 
uſed to imply relation, ſubſtituted in the room 
of a proper name, and always applied to per- 
ſons. In the oblique caſes, it makes whom; 
but whoſe is often uſed in the genitive of this 
word, as well as of which, It is generally 
ufed in aſking a queſtion, is the ſame in both 
numbers, and when uſed in the oblique caſes, 
is placed before a verd. He is the man 
do T7 ſaw.” From „ whim this tyrant 
holds the due of birth.“ Shak. ** He was the 
man to whom 7 gave it.” In queſtions, it is 
ſet ſometimes betore the prepofitions by which 
it is governed. Whom did you go with ? 
WHOE'VER, [ hoetwver] prot. any one, 
without limitation or exception, | 
WHOLE, a. [-heal, Belg. } all; containing 
every one; uninjured or unimpaired ; free of 
any wound or diſeaſe. | 
, WHOLE, /. all the parts of which a thing 
is compoſed ; the totality. 


or in the lump. - | 
WHO'LESOME, a. [ beelſam, Belg. ] ſound. 
Orthodox, or agreeable to Scripture, applied 
to doctrine. 
health; falutary ; kindly. 
WHO'LLY, ad. intirely ; completely ; 
WHOM, [ pron. Som] the oblique caſes of 
who, both in the ſingular and plural num- 


bers. 
WHOODP, /. See Hoop. f 
WHORE, [ h3re] /. [ hor, Sax. J a woma 


who grants unchaſte favours to men; a ſtrum- 
pet; a harlot; a proſtitute ; an adultreſs. 

To WHORE, [re] v. u. to converſe un- 
chaſtely with the other ſex. 

WHO'REDOM, [red m] ſ. the act of 
converſing unchaftely, wich the other ſex. 
| WHOSE, | boooliithe genitive of Wue or 
Wurcn. ; 

WHO'SO, or WHOSOE'VER, [DB, or 

' booſower ] pron. any, without reſtriction. 
 WHURT,, /. a bilberry. : 

WHY, ad. [ wi, Sax. ] for what reaſon ? 
uſed interrogatively. For which reaſon, or 
what reaſon ? uſed relatively; and ſometimes 
uſed emphatically. | 
WI, 


| 


with a white head, ariſing either between tie 
cretly. two ſkins, or the periaſſeum and the bone. 
WHI'SPER, /. a low foft voice 3 ſufurra- 


WII O LE SALE, /. ſold in large quantities, 


Contributing to or preſerving 


- 
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his wife. 


Sax. a pool. 


for beds. It is particularly noted for its coal 


— 


wil& 


Wi, in the compoſitions of names, ſignifies | WIGHT, [wir] /- [wibt, Sax. Ja lf 
holy ; thus, wibert fignifies one eminent =; & . Ja mai, : 
holineſs, from tui, holy, and bairht, Goth, 11 


luftrious or ſplendid. ; 
WIC, or WICH, in the names of places, 


4. 


— 4 ” 
\ 6 * 
* * 8 

, % : g | 

f 1 p 


being, or perſon. Obſolete. 


WIGHT, [n] Ilie of, part of che cou 


of Southampton, and ſeparated frem it by a 
narrow channel, is about 20 miles long,” and 


ſignifies either a village, caſtle, or bay made | 12 broad. It conſiſts of good arable and paſ. 


WICK. Croce, Sax. ] the ſubſtance round 


WICK, a borough and ſea-port 


town of 


The chief town is Newport. 


by the winding banks of a river; from wic, ture grounds, hills and valleys, woods 

; champaign, and is equal to any part of Em. 

| land of the ſame dimenſions, either in the fruit. 
which is applied, the tallow of a torch or a|fulneſs of the ſoil, or pleaſantneſs of ſituation. 


WIGHT); in the compoſition of names, is 


Scotland; in the ſhire of Caithneſs, ſeated on | borrowed from the Saxons, and ſignifies irony, 
the German Ocean, 15 miles S. of Dungſby- |nimble, or luſty. HET SP? 


Head. | EY 
WICK ED, a. [wiced, Sax. ] living in ha- | Eaſt-riding of Yor 


 WI'GHTON, 2 a ſmall town in the 
ſhire, with a market on 


bitual contrariety to the laws of God; given to| Wedneſdays. It is ſeated at the ſpring head of 


vice; flagitious ; curſed, baneful, pernicious, 
unjuſt, profligate. . 
WI'CKER, a. [| wiggen, Belg. ] made of 
ſmall twigs. . 
WI'CKET, / [ wicked, Brit. ] a ſmall door 
in a gate, or hole in a door; a tmall gate. 
WI'CKWARE, or WI'CKWEAR, a town 
in Glouceſterſhire, wich a market on Mondays. 
It is a mayor town, and well ſeated. It is 
111 miles W. of London. 7 
WIDE, a. [ wide, Sax. ] broad; having a 
great ſpace included between the ſides. Figu- 
ratively, remote, far from the point, 
WIDE, ad. at a diſtance; with great extent. 
To WI'DEN, v. a. to increaſe extent from 
the ſides; to extend. Neuterly, to grow wide. 
WI/DENESS, /. extenſion in breadth. - 
WHDOW, [ wids} /. [ widwa, Sax, | a wo- 
man whoſe huſband is dead. - *y 
To WL'DOW, [wid] v. a. todeprive of a 
huſband ; to rob or itrip of any thing dear or 
; to endow with a widow-right. 


WI'DOWER, [widier} /. one who has loft 


WI'DOWHOOD, [ wid5>50d] /. [ from wi- 
dew and had, or + Sax.}] the ſtate of a 
widow ; eſtate ſettled on a widow. 

.WIDTH, % breadth ; or extenſion from 
one fide to the other. 

To WIELD, [pron. weed] v. a. C wealdan, 
Sax. ] to manage, or uſe without obſtruction, as 
being not too heavy. | 

WT'ERY, 4. {See Wixy ] made of wire; 
drawn into wire. Wet, or moiſt ; from waor, 


WIFE, [plural wives] /. [ wif, Sax. ] a wo- 
man that has a huſband ; a married woman. 
WIG, uſed in the end of names, fignifies 
war, or hero; from wiga, Sax. 
WIG, / | contracted tromPzrr1w1ic, or 
 PERVUKE } à covering made of hair for the 
head; a kind of cake, called likewiſe a bun. 
WI'GAN, a town in Lancaſhire, with a 
market on Mondays and Fridays. It is a 
large well-built corporation town, ſends two 
members to Parliament, and has a manufac- 
ture of weaving rugs, coverlids, and ticking 


pits, which produce Cannel coal, that will 


the river Skelfler, 26 miles W. by S. of 
York, and 192 N. by W. of London. 

WTFGMORE, a village in Herefordſhire, 
7 miles N. W. of Ludlow. | 
WI'STON, a little town in Cumberland, 


with a market on Tueſdays. It is ſeated 


among the moors, 12 miles S. W. of Carliſle, 
and 3044 N. N. W. of London. 1 * 

WIG TOWN, a borough and ſea· port town 
of Scotland, in the ſhire of Galloway; ſeated 
at the mouth of the river Cree, 95 miles 
S. W. of Edinburgh, on a bay of the Itiſh 
channel, with a good harbour. The hire of 
Wigtown ſeads one member to parliament. 

WILD, a. | wild, Sax. ] not tame; furious 
or fierce ; ſavage,  uncivilized z licentious. 
Propagated by nature, oppoſed to cultivated, 


elegance. Merely imaginary. Ungovernadle. 
Turbulent. Inconſtant. Strange. 

WILD, J. a deſart, or tract not cultivated 
or inhabited. ' 

To WI'LDER, v. a.: to loſe or puzzle in a 

thleſs or intricate place. 

WI'/LDERNESS, % a defart of place un- 
inhabited, or uncultivated. Milton uſes this 
word for wi/dneſs, *"Che paths and bow'rs, 
« our joint hands—will keep from wilderneſs.” 
Par. Loft, In Scripture, it is applied to any 
tract but thinly inhabited. In Gardening, a 
grove of trees, or ſhrubs, planted in walks, 
meadows, labyrinths, &c. 

WI'LDFIRE, / a compoſition of inflam- 
mable materials, eaſy to take fire, but hard u 
be extinguiſhed, 

WI'LDGOOSE-CHASE, /. a fruitleſs pur- 
ſu 


it. | 
WI'LDNESS, /. the ſtate of a defert and 


ſuncultivated place; rudeneſs; fiercenels or 


diſcompoſure, applied to the looks of a perſon; 
levity of behaviour; irregularity z inordinaie 
vivacity ; alienation of mind. 
WIL E, /. | wile, Sax. Ja deceit, ſtratagem, 3 
cunning or ſly trick; a fraud; artful practice. 
WI/LFUL, a. [from will and full] ſtub- 
born; contumacious; perverſe ; inflexible; 
not hearkening to reaſon or perfuaſion ; done 
or ſuffered by deſign. | 
WULFULNESS, / ftubbornneſs ; contu- 


urn like a candle. It is 196 miles N. W. 
of London. 5 


ey perverſeneſs ; obſtinacy. "WILL 


Deſart, oppoſed to inhabited. Without art or 
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WIL - 
WILL, f. {willa, Sax. ] that active power 
which the mind has to order the conſideration 
of any idea, or forbearing to conſider it, de- 
termining it to do or forbear any action, or 

fer one before another ; choice ; command; 
inclination ; defire ; determination; diferetion ; 
diſpoſition. An inftrument by which a per- 
ſon diſpoſes of his property after death, Com- 
pounded with wats it _—_— favour, kind. 
neſs, or right intention ; but compounded with 
ill, malice. : GAS > 

WILL «wtih « whiſp, or JACK with a 
lantborn, a fiery meteor, orexhalation ofa round 
figure, in bigneſs like the flame of a candle ; 
ſometimes broader, and like a bundle of twigs 
ſet on fire, They generally appear in ſum- 
mer, and at the beginning of autumn. 

To WILL, v. a. [wil/ar, Sax. ] to bend our 
fouls to the having or doing what appears to 
be good; to command in a poſitive manner ; 
to direct; to order. It is commonly uſed as 
an auxiliary verb to expreſs the future tenſe, 
and is diſtinguiſhed from ball, which gene- 
rally implies 2 command inthe ſecond or third 
perſons, but will only foretells or hints that 
ſomething is about to happen which depends 
on a perſon's free choice. Again, /bal/ in the 
firſt perſon, ſimply expreſſes a future action or 
event, but w promiſes or threatens, | 

WI'LLI, and VEFLLI, in the compoſition 
of names, ſignifies many, and is borrewed 
from the Saxons: Thus, Vll Imus, William, 
from willi, many, aud whelm, a helmet, or de- 
fence for the head, fignifies a protector, or de- 
fender of many. 

WILLIAM I. (ſurnamed the Baſtard, or 
the Conqueror) was the ſeventh. duke of 
Normaridy from Rollo the firſt duke, who 
made an attempt upon England in the 
reign of king Alfred. His father duke Ro- 
bert, brother to duke Richard the third, was 
never married ; but being charmed with the 
graceiul mien of a young woman, named Ar- 
lotta {whenee it is ſaid came the word har/ot } 
a ſkinner's daughter, as he ſaw her dancing 
with other country girls, he took her for his 
miſtreſs, and by her had this William. 
Duke Robert, about ſeven years aſter, taking 
it in his head to go on a pilgrimage to 2 
ſalem, before his departure cauſed the ſtates 
of Normandy to acknowledge his young ſon 
for his ſucceſſor; and, dying in his journey, 
William accordingly ſucceeded him in 1033. 
being chen about nine years of age. He met 
with a great deal of trouble during his mi- 
nority, from ſeveral pretenders to the duke. 
dom, as well as from the king of France, 
who wanted to get it into his own hands; 
but by his vigour and conduct, and the wiſ- 
dom of thoſe in the adminiſtration, he got 
the better of all his enemies, and eſtabliſhed 
himſelf firmly in the poſſeſſion of the ſove- 
reign authority, And, in all probability, 
he might have paſſed the reſt of his days 
in peace, if his ambition had not put him 
upon making new acquiſitions. His hav- 
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make a viſit to king Edward, his couſin, who 
had no children, and who then, tis generally 
thought, promiſed him to make a will in his 
favour, However, from this time he 

to look upon himſelf as having a claim, ſuch 
as it was, ts be Edward's ſucceſſor; and 
ſeemed reſolved, if alt other methods failed, 
to accompliſh his defign by force of arms. 
How he did this, ſee the life of Harouy, 
and his fucceſs in the memorable battle of 
Haſtings, by which he in a manner did his bu- 
ſineſs at once. The firſt thing he did after the 
battle of Haſtings, was to lay fiege to Dover, 
in order to ſecure his retreat in caſe of neceſſi- 
ty, and to have a place from whence he might 
eaſily ſend for ſupplies from Nogmandy. The 
conſternation it was in made it ſoon ſurrender 3 
which having ordered to be more ſtrongly for- 
tified, and ſpent ſome days there to forward 
the work, cy marched with his victorious 
army for London, In the mean time, 
the city of London was in the. utmoſt 
confulion, ſome being for one thing, and 
ſome for another ; nor could they by any 
means agree in their opinions. Among 
other projets, ſome were for placing Edgar 
Atheling on the throne, and the earls Edwin 
and Morcar, who had | retired to London 
after the battle of Haſtings, were at the 
head of this party. But all they could do, 
was to prevail on the citizens to ſhut up their 
gates againft William, till they could fix 
on ſome reſolution. The duke by this time 
was come to Southwark, and there encamped, 
and lay ſome days, expecting the voluntary 
ſubmiſſion of London; but, vn the, contrary, 
Edwin and Morcar took this opportunity to 
ok up the citizens to make a ſally upon the 
Normans ; which they did, but it was eaſily 
repulſed. This made the duke ſenſible, it 
was neceſſary to take more rigourous methods; 
and, as a ſiege, which might have laſted a 
great while, would have been very inconve- 
nient in his prefent circumſtances, he re. 
ſolved to lay hold of the conſternation the 
city was then in to ſubdue them by terror 
rather than by force. To this end he poſted 
himſelf at Wallingford, and ſent out de- 
tachments to plunder the counties near Lon- 
don, to frighten the citizens, and to cut 
them off from proviſions ; and, at the ſame 
time, burnt Southwark to the ground. 
The two earls above-mentioned till labour- 
ed hard for Edgar, and the majority of the 
people were on their fide; but their mea- 
ſures were broken by the clergy then in Lon- 
don, and the two archbiſhops at their head, 
who were for ſubmitting to the duke, and 
had formed a ſtrong party among the citizens 
for that purpoſe ; ſo that Edwin and Morcar, 
finding they could not prevail, retired into 
the North; and immediately after, the two 
arch-diſhops, with the biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Edgar himſelf, went over to the duke, 
who was then at Berkhamſtead; and their 


ung an eye to the crown of England, it is very | omen was ſoon followed by a great many 


perſona 


likely, was what brought him over hither to 


. 


c 


Zens. 


- eifing many acts of ſeverity upon them, and 


Normandy, taking with him ſuch Engliſh lords | 


R. 
.perſons of diſtinction. But the Londoners 
being ſtill unreſolved, the duke drew nearer 
the city, as if with a deſign to beſiege it: 
upon which the magiſtrates, deſpairing ot 
being able to deſend it in the midſt of the 
preſent | confuſion, went out and met him, 
and preſented him with the keys of che 
gates. And then, after holding a confſul- 
tation with the prelates and nobles, who had 
be fore ſubmitted, they waited on him in a 
body, and made him an offer of the crown. 
After an affected heſitation he accepted the 
crown as their gift. William was crowned at 
London on Chriſtmas-day, having firſt cauſed 
a fort to be built, which he garriſoned with 
Normans, becauſe he ſtill ſuſpected the citi- 
He then ſalemnly ſwore, ** To protect 
4 the church and. its miniſters, to govern the 
tc nation with equity, to enact juſt laws, and 
« eaufe them to be: duly obſerved, and to 
«forbid all rapines and unjuſt judgments.” 
What was moſt ſurprizing, and ſaved Wiltiam 
much trouble, which in all appearance he had 
ſtill to go through, was, that as ſoon as it was 
known that he had been crowned at London, 
he was immediately, without any oppoſition, 
acknowledeed king throughout the whole 
nation. William, a few days after his coro- 
nation, returned from London to Barking, 
where multitudes came and ſubmitted to him, 
and among the reit Edwin and Morcar. He 
received them in the moſt favourable manner, 
aſſured them of his protection, and in their 
preſence gave -prince Edgar large poſſeſſions, 
who was ſo beloved by the Eneliſh, that he 
was generally called England's } ging. Soon 
after he laid the foundation of a church and 
monaſtery in the place where Harold was ſlain, 
and ordered that the monaſtery, when finiſh- 
ed, ſhould be called Battle-abbey. In the 
beginning of his government, he uſed great 
moderation towards the Engliſh, and expreſſed 
a tender regard for them ; and the three firſt 
months of his reign paſſed to their great ſatis- 
faction. But this ſhort time of tranquillify 
and mutual confidence was followed by jea- 
louſy, miſtruſt, and ſeverity} on the King's 
fide, and frequent revolts and commotions on 
the people's; in which, whether the king 
was moſt to blame or the people, cannot eaſily 
be determined, by reafon of the partiality of 
writers on each fide, according as they ſtood 
affected. This, however, is certain, that the 
Engliſh were ill treated by this k ing, that he 
ſnewed great partiality to the Normans, and 
ruled the natives with a deſpotic ſway, exer- 


treating them, to all intents and purpoſes, as a 
conquered people. It is certain alſo, that 
there were many revolts, and attempts to 
ſhake off the Norman yoke; but they ail 
proved ineffectual, and ſeryed only for a han- 
dle to yet greater acts of ſeverity. The begin- 
ning of the year 106) king William, without 
any other viſible reaſon than to diſplay his new 
grandeur among his old ſubjects, went over to 
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ſas he moſt ſuſpected, to prevent any thing be. of Scotl: 
ing done to his prejudice in his abſence; for and ma 
which reaſon alſo he placed ſtrong, garriſons of from wl 
Normans in all the caſtles. - His brother Odo, of king 
biſhop of Bazeux, and William Fitz. of the 
were intruſted with the government of the Though 
Kingdom; and theſe ſticking at vo methods to lords lea 
enrich themſelves, exceedingly oppreſſel the great an 
| Engliſh, The Kentiſh men at this time at. the Eng 
| tempted to recover their liberty, and called to greater a 
{their aſſiſtance Euſtace earl of Boloign, who, them to 
failing in his project of ſurprizing Dover Cal. Wich th 
| tle, retired to his ſhips, and left the Reutiſ have an 
men to the merey of the regents. Edric Foreſ. o'clock 
ter, an Engliſh lord, alſo took up arms in He. at that 1 
{xefordiire, and cruelly treated all the Nor. from cou 
mans that ell into his hands. This haſtened of which 
the King's return to England, Who, inſtead of nalties, 
puniſhing the regents, approved ot their con. muſt be 
duct, to the no ſmall diſcontent and mortifica. Curfew | 
tion of the Engliſh. In 1068, he revived the thority, 
tax formerly called Danegeld, which was levi. Northun 
ed upon the poor Engliſh with all imaginable the Dan 
rigour. And now inſurrections and revolts of Denn 
followed in abundance. The inhabitants of dy large 
Exeter refuſing to take the oath to the king, towards 
and t admit a Norman-garriſon, William was terror to 
preparing to beſiuge it in form; and the citizens between. 
had no other courſe to take but to implore his a houſe { 
mercy. } At the earneſt intreaties of the clergy from the 
he pardoned them, how much ſoever in bis ed upon 
own mind he was againft it: and, to keep them to 
them in order for the future, he cauſed a cattle ed many 
to be built in the city, and garriſcned with England. 
Normans. The king ſent commiſſioners into from the 
all parts, to enquire who had ſided with Harold, forward | 
and to confiſcate their eſtates. Edwin ard Haſtings 
Morcar, provoked at this treatment of the William 
Engliſh, revolted, and having raiſed an army, ſame foo 
were reinforced by Blethwin, king of Wales, furniſh a 
with a good number of troops. But the king though b. 
marchiig with all expedition againſt them, exempted 
with a great ſuperiority of forces, broke all tered his 
their meaſures ; upon which the two earls obliged tl 
ſubmitted, and were pardoned, But this act ſaries. 
of ſeeming clemency to the leaders in the re- and plate 
bellion loſt all its effect, by his ſeverely pu- tence tha 
niſhing others who were leſs guilty ; nay, he able effet 
cauſed ſeveral who had no hand in the revolt | and abbo 
to be ſhut up in priſon ;\ which ſpread a terror mans. or 
through the nation; as did alſo his building 1071, a 
caſtles in divers places, which, it was eaſy to themſelve 
perceive, were deſigned to over - awe the Eng- it. and c- 
liſh, There were, indeed, as may be well diers in t 
ſuppoſed, great animoſities between them and king was 
the Normans ; the latter behaving towards the and marc 
Engliſh much as the Danes formerly did, and vp in th 
being countenanced in their inſults by the kiug, that he « 
| whilft the complaints of the Engliſh were not good a ft 
at all regarded. The conſequence was, that would be 
many murders were committed on both ſides, ſo having 
and an edict. was publiſhed purely in favour of a ereat v 
the Normans. Morcar and ſeveral other lords himſelf o 
miſtruſting the fincerity of the King's beharl. nels effec 
our towards them, retired into Scotland, and manors b 
prevailed upon prince Edgar to go along with were with 
them, with his<aether and fiſters. There! this the à 
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and married Margaret, Edgar's eldeſt ſiſter, 
from whom deſcended Matilda, grandmother 
of king Henry II. in whom the royal families 
of the Saxons and | Normans: were united. 


Though king William was ' pleaſed at theſe 


lords leaving the kingdom, where they had ſo 
great an influence, yet perceiving hereby how 
the Engliſh ſtood affected, he proceeded to 
greater acts of ſeverity; reſolving by: humbling 
them to ſecure himſelf from their reſentment. 
With this view, it is fail, he forbade them to 
have any lights!6n+dbir» fouſes after. eight 
o'clock at night, ordering a bell to be run 
at that hour, which was called the Curfew, 
from couvre feu, i. e. cover fire ; at the found 
of which they were obliged; under ſevere pe. 
nalties, to put out their fires and candles. It 
muſt be owned indeed, that this affair of the 
Curſew is not ſupported hy any competent au- 
thority, But this is oertain, that after the 
Northumberland malecontents had called in 
the Danes, whoſe general, Oſborn, the king 
of Denmark's, brother, king William bribed 
by large preſents to go off, he ſhewed no mercy 
towards the Engliſh ; but after having, ſor a 
terror to the reſt, ravaged the. whole country 
between York and Durham, fo as not to leave 
a houſe ſtandings he removed all the Engliſh 
from their poſts, took away their eſtates, ſeiz- 
ed upon all the fiefs of the crown, and gave 
them to the Normans, from whom are deſcend- 
ed many of the great families at this day in 
England. The clergy expected great things 
from the king, and therefere were the moſt 
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of Scotland teceived them with all due reſpecb, heir poſſeſſions, delivered up the Mey ddt 


that were in it, into the hands of the king. 
Hereward alone eſcaped; as to the reſt, ſome 
had their eyes put out, or their hands cut, off 
and others were thrown into different priſons.z 
among the reſt Egelrick, biſhop of Durham, 
who had been ſo bold as to exeommunicate tho 
King, was ſtarved to death in priſon. The 
king of Scotland had taken the opportunity of 
the troubles in England, to invade the norths 
ern counties, Which he ravaged. in a cruel man- 
ner. But as ſoon as the affair bf Ely was oven, 
king William marched againſt him. The 


g Scotch king: hereupon retired into Scotland, 


but William ſollowed him thither. He not 
being willing to hazard a battle in his own 
country, offered to-accommodate matters by a 
treaty z which William agreed to, and oblige 
ed the. Scoich king to do him homage, ' In 
1073, Philip king of France being jealous of 
the greatneſs of king William, on à ſudden in- 
vaded Normandy without any declaration of 
war; upon which William went over with a 
great army, with which he retook Mans and 
the n g Maine; and Philip ſoon 
growing Meat y of tbe war, concluded 2 peace 

with king William. Prince Edgar, about this 
time, came to the king out of Scotland, im- 
plored his pardon, and ſubmitted. The king 
received him very graciouſly, and gave him 
an allowance of a pound of ſilver a day. From 
this time he continued in obedience; and gave 
the King no farther diſturbance. During the 
| king's abſcence, ſome diſguſted Norman lords 
| formed a conſpiracy to depoſe him, and pre- 


forward to ſubmit to him, after the battle of; vent his return, and drew carl Waltheoff, the 


Haſtings 3 but they were difappointed ; for 
William now put the church- lands upon the 
ſame footing with the reſt, obliging them to 
furniſh a certain number of men for his wars, 
though by the charters of the Saxons they were 
exempted from all military ſervice. He quar- 


obliged the monks to ſupply them with neceſ- 
ſaries. He moreover ſeized upon the money 
and plate in the religious houſes, under pre- 
tence that the rebels had concealed their valu- 
able effects there; and depoſed ſeveral biſhops 
and abbots that he did not like, putting Nor- 
mans or other foreigners in their room. In 
1071, a great number of malecontents betook 
themſelves to the ifle of Ely, ftrongly fortified 
it. and choſe Hereward, one of the braveſt.ſol- 
diers in the kingdom, ſor their leader. The 
king was very much alarmed at thigproceeding, 
and marching in all haſte, blocked the rebels 
up in the iſle. They were ſo well fortified 
that he could not come at them, and had ſo 
dood a fore of proviſions, that a long time 
would be required Yo ſtarve them out. And 
ſo having continued the ſiege, or blockade, for 
2 vreat while to no purpoſe, he bethought 
himſelf of an expedient, which did his buſi- 
nels effectually; which was to ſeize on the 
manors belonging to the monaſtery, which 
were without the limits of the iſle. Upon 


only Engliſh lord the king retained in his fas 
your, into the plot. But he ſoon repenting, 
went over and diſcovered it to the king be- 
fore it came to any head, imploring at the 
ſame time his pardon, which the king readily 
granted. Notwithſtanding which, ſoon after 
his return, the earl was apprehended, be- 
headed, and buried under the ſcaffold: And 
many of the innocent Engliſh, who were not 
at all concerned in the conſpiracy, were ſe- 
verely puniſhed, as well as the guilty Nor- 
mans. King William now enjoyed ſome 
tranquillity, but in the year 1097 more work 
was cut out for him abroad: For his eldeſt 
lon Robert, inſtigated by the king of France, 
rebelled againit him in Normandy; and en 
deavoured to make himſelf maſter of that 
duchy. William went over, atid his ſon pere 
ſiſted in his oppoſition, and in the heat of an 
engage ment wounded him in the arm with. 
out knowing him, and diſmounted him. 
But when he knew it was his father, ho 
alighted, ſet him upon his own horſe, and 
lubmitted entirely to his mercy, William 
brought him with him into England, and in 
the year 1080, ſent him againſt the Scots, 
who had renewed their incurfions, But this 
war allo ended in a treaty between the two 
nations, and there was nothing remark able in 
this expedition but Robert's founding the town | 
of Necaſtle · upon Tyne; about which time 


this che abbot aud monks, in order to recover | 


. alſo 
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. 'ulfo king William built the famous Tower of | tigable in enecuting whatever he defßgied. 


London, to be a cheek upon the citizens, 
whom he all along ſuſpected. Let us now 
Tee, in few words, how William managed his 
domeſtic affairs in time of peace. He did all 
he could to introduce the Norman language 
into England, cauſed the Saxon laws to be 
tranſlated into Norman, and publiſhed his own 
laws in that tongue, and commanded it to be 
taught in all ſchools. The effect was, that 
in common uſe, a third language was by de- 
greets introduced, which was neither Engliſh 
nor Norman, but a mixture of both. He 
erected new courts. of juſtice, before unknown 
to the "Engliſh, and very incommodious to 
them, and ordered all law proceedings there 
to be in the Norman tongue. He had an im- 
menſe revenue ; and that he might know what 
every man was to pay him out of his eſtate 
and effects, he ordered a general ſurvey to be 
made, not only of his own lands, but of all 
the. lands in England; as alſo what every 
man was worth in money, ſtock of cattle, &c. 
all which were ſet down in a book called 
Doem's-day Bock, which to this day is pre- 
ſerved in che Exchequer. As he was very 
fond of hunting, he diſpeopled the country 
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When he lay on his death-bed, he ſeemed 40 
refle ſeriouſly on his paſt actions, and 10 
view them in a different light from what he 
had done in the time of his health and vigour, 
He ordered great ſums of money to be given 
to the poor, and to the churches, particularly 
for rebuilding thoſe he had burnt at Mantes, 
Then ordering his chief officers to ſtand about 
his bed, he made a long harangue to them, 


the reputation he had acquired by his military 
atchievements. Yet he could not help own. 
ing, he had unjuſtly uſu the crown of 
England, and was guilty of all the blood ſpilt 
or that occaſion. And though he ſaid he durſt 
not bequeath a.crown which of right was none 
of his, but leſt it to the diſpoſal of God; yet 
he . recommended William, his ſecond ſur. 
viving ſon, for his ſucceſſor, and did all in 
his power to ſecure the crown to him. He 
had three other ſons beſides William, by his 
wife Matilda, daughter to the earl of Flanders, 
To Robert the eldeſt he gave the duchy of Nor. 
mandy. Richard was killed by a ſtag in New 
Foreſt, To his youngeſt. ſon Henry he be. 
queathed an annuity of 3000 marks. He had 


in Hampſhire for above thirty miles in com- 
paſs, demoliſhing both churches and houſes, 
to make a foreſt for his diverſion, which was 
called New-Foreſt. In ſhort, all his actions 


alſo fix daughters' by the ſame Matilda 
Cecily, abbeſs of Caen; Conſtance, marri 

( : g 

to the duke of Bretaign; Adeliza, promiſed to 
Harold when he was in Normandy, died 


ſavoured of a moſt arbitrary and abſolute prince. young; Adela, married to the earl of Blois; 


William having enjoyed à tranquility of ſe- 
veral years, every one thought he would have 
ended his days in peace. 
he makes vaſt preparations, goes over to Nor- 
mandy, and enters upon a fterce war againſt 
France. A truce ſoon enſued, which was 
broke by an wilucky jeſt of king Philip. 
William being grown very fat and unwieldy; 
was paſling through a courſe of phyſic, when 
one coming to Philip from Roan, he aſked 
him, Whether the king of England was 
„delivered yet of his great belly?“ William 
being told of this, was ſo enraged, that he 
. ſent him word, that as ſoon as he was up, he 
would offer in the church of Notre Dame at 
Paris, ten thouſand lances by way of wax- 
lights. Accordingly he renewed the war with 
the utmoſt fury, but it occaſioned his death. 
For having made great ravages, and beſieged 
and took Mantes, he ordered it to be burnt to 
the ground; and in his return to Roan, hay- 
ing bruiſed the. rim of his belly againſt his 
ſaddle, he feli into a fever, which carried him 
off on the gth of September, 1087, in the 
ſtxty-firſt year of his age, after having reigned 
in Normandy fifty-two years, and twenty-one 
in England. He was buried in the Abbey 
Church at Caen, which he himſelf had found- 


But all on a ſudden | 


| Gundred, to William Warren, earl of Surry 3 
and Agatha, eſpouſed to Alphonſo, King of 
Galicia. From the tranſactions of William's 
reign, he appears to have been a prince q 
great courage, capacity, and ambition; politic 
cruel, vindictive, and rapacious ; ftern and 
haughty in his deportment; reſerved and jea- 
lous in his diſpoſition. He was fond of glory, 
and though parſi monious in his houſhold, de- 
lighted in pomp and oſtentation. Though ſud- 
den and impetuous in his enterprizes, he was 
cool, deliberate, and indefatigable in times of 
danger and difficulty. His aſpe& was nobly 
ſevere and imperious, his ſtature tall and 
portly, his conſtitution robuſt, and the com- 
poſition of his bones and muſcles ſo ftrong, 
there was hardly a man of that age, who could 
bend his bow, or handle his arms. 
WILLIAM II. ſurnamed Rufus, dur- 
ing his father's laſt illneſs in Normandy, 
was concerting meaſures in England to ſecure 
his ſucceſſion to the crown. Though it was 
the Conqueror's deſire that he ſhould ſuc- 
ceed him, yet there was great danger of 2 
party being formed againſt him in favour of 
his elder brother Robert. But as Robert 
| was out of the kingdom, William with the 
more eaſe accompliſhed his deſigns ; and by 


ed. It is remarkable, that his death was no the management of Lanfranc, archbiſhop of 
ſooner known, than his ſon Henry ſnatched Canterbury, who had great intereſt among 


his legacy out of the Treaſury ; the noblemen 


the people, both Engliſh and Normans, and 


returned to their caſtles ; and the domeſtics kad gained over the leading lords of both na- 
having robbed the houſhold, run away. Wil- tions, and by the favour of Eudo the high 


liam's courage and policy, are 


queſtioned, and it is certain, he was indefa- 


not to be treaſurer, he aſcended the throne, and was 


5 18 days after his father's I 


weak as he was, wherein he talked much of 
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sept. 47, 1087. He was ſurnamed Rufus, 
from his being red haired, and was now thirty 
years ald. © He was remarkable for no good 
uality but his courage, which, however, for 
he moſt, parts was more like the fierceneſs 
of a' wild beaſt than the brayery of a hero. 
He was very ill-natured, and a perfect brute 
in his behaviour; was wholly indifferent as 
to religion, and had no regard for honour or 
honeſty, Hie was greedy of money, but it 
was to ſquander it à way upon idle expences. 
In fine, he had all his father's vices without 
his virtues, and Hiſtorians agree in repre- 
ſenting him as bad a'prince as ever ſat on the 
Engliſh throne. © Theſe . hiſtorians were in- 
deed monks and ecclefiaſtics, who might be 
prejudiced againft him for his ſeizing the re- 
venues of the church. However, as ſcarce 
any action of his life deſerves commenda- 
tion, their repreſentations ſeem to be but too 
well founded. In 1088, a formidable conſpi- 
racy was ſet up againſt him by his uncle Odo, 
diſhop of Bayeux. The deſign was to depoſe 
William, and ſet Robert on the throne. Se- 
veral Norman lords and biſhops joining in the 
plot, and many of the Engliſh alſo being pre- 
vailed on to fayour it, when they thought mat- 
ters were ripe, they invited Robert to come 
over, who promiſed ſoon to be with them. "Che 
conſpirators then fortified themſelves in ſe- 
veral places, and William ſeemed to be in a 
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brother Robert, ſaved it; for entering the 
city on a ſudden, he ſeized the chief of the 
conſpirators, and threw him headlong from 
a tower; which bold ſtroke not only pre- 
ſer ved the capital, but in effect all Normandy. 
William ſoon after, in 10gt, was obliged to 
ſtrike up a peace with duke Robert on this 
condition, among others, That upon' either 
of the brothers dying without heirs, the fur- 
vivor ſhould ſucceed to all his dominions. 
Whilſt William was in Nortnandy, Malcolm, 
king of Scotland, made an incurfion into 
Northumberland, and William at his return 

reſolved to revenge this inſult. He artfully 
induced his brother Robert to come over and 
accompany him in this expedition, fearing he 
ſhould in his abſence ſeize on thoſe caſtles in 
Normandy, that he held by the late treaty, 
His army ſuffered greatly by ſeveral diſaſters 
in Scotland; but Malcolm fearing the ill con- 
ſequences of a war in his own country, ſent 
William propoſals for an accommodation, 
which were readily accepted, and the Scotch 
king obliged himſelf to pay the ſame homage 
to the king of England he had formerly done. 
But Robert, perceiving he was only amuſed 
by his brother, to draw him into this expedi- 
tioa, returned home greatly diſguſted. The 
king continued his arbitrary proceedings, and 
oppreſſed his ſubjects, Normans as well as 


Engliſh, more and more every day, which 


moſt dangerous ſituation. But Robert's in- made them all wiſh for his death, as the only 
dolence and dilatory temper, who did not remedy to the evils they groaned under. And 


come over with his forces as was expected, 


gave him time to extricate himſelf out of this 
danger, He firſt gained over the Engliſh, 
then he fitted out a fleet, and marched againſt 
Odo and the other rebels with an army of Eng- 
liſhmen, took Pevenſy, Rocheſter, and Dur- 
ham, and the other places where they had 
ſhut themſelves up, broke all their meaſures, 
and entirely diſpelled the threatening ſtorm. 
Though William was indebted to the Engliſh 
for having by their means cruſhed the con- 
ſpiracy, and though he had made them many 
fair promiſes, yet it was no ſooner over, but 
he began to oppreſs them even worſe thay his 
father had done. William ſeized upon the 
vacant benefices, and atter he had ftripped them 
of every thing he could turn into money, he ſold 
them to the higheſt bidder. He ſeized upon 
the temporalities of the ſee of Canterbury, and 
kept them in his hands four years, and did 
the ſame by all the other biſhoprics that be- 
came vacant in his reign, Soon after, Wil- 
liam, to be revenged on his brother Robect 
for the late conſpiracy, and perhaps from a 
deu re of enjoying all his father's dominions, 
invaded Normandy, and made himſelf maſ- 
ter of ſeveral places. Rabert implored aid 
of the king of France, who came to his 
aiitance ; but Willtam having found means 
to bribe him, he retired without doing any 
thing, and William proceeded to take more 
places, and bribed ſome of the burghers 
of Roan to undertake the delivering it into 
tus hands. But prince Henry joining his 


now they thought their wiſhes were going to 
be accompliſhed; for in 109%, a dangerous 
diſtemper ſeized him at Glouceſter, ſo that he 
himſelf thought his end approaching; and the 
fear of death made him reſolve, if he ever 
recovered, to reform all that had been amiſs 
in his government; being recovered of his 
illneſs, he preſently forgot all his good reſo- 

lutions, returned to his courſes, retracted, as 
far as was in his power, the good orders he 
had given in his fickneſs, and even increaſed 
abuſes of government, inſtead of correcting 
them, In 1094, we again find king Wil- 
liam” at war with his brother Robert in 
Normandy, who, as William had not per- 
formed his part of the late treaty, ſeemed re- 
ſolved to take ſrom him the places he held 
there. Being aſſiſted by the king of France, 
he gained ſeveral advantages over William, 
who at laſt had recourſe to his old artifice, 
and bribed the French king once more to 
draw off his forces. In order to raiſe mo- 
ney, he ſent orders into England for levy- 
ing 20,000 men, and to impreſs ſuch as were 
of ſome ſubſtance, and did not care to leave 
their families. When they were juſt going 
to embark, they were diſcharged, upon pay- 
ing ten ſhillings a man, which they readi 

did, and by this artifice William raiſed 
10,0001, Robert now; in all likelihood, 
would have loſt all his dominions, if the king 
had not been obliged to return on a ſuddem 
to repreſs the Welſh, who were ravaging 


PE and Cheſhire, At his approach, 


they 
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they retired among the mountains and inac- 
ceſſible places, and William purſuing. them 
too far, . loſt more of his men than he de- 
ſtroyed of the, enemy's, and all he could do 
was, to build the caſtle of Montgomery, 
which had been demoliſned. In 10g6, the 

ject of the holy war was tet on foot by pape 

rban II. in hich ſo many princes of Chriſ- 
tendom engaged. The deſign of it was to 
recoyer the Holy Land out of the hands of the 
Saracens. The badge of thoſe who went to it 
wa a red croſs wrought in their garments, 
whence. they were. termed Croiſes, and the 
expedition the Cruſade. , Robert duke of 
[Normandy was one of the princes who engaged 
in it; and to defray the expences of his uader- 
taking, he mortgaged his duchy to his brother 
the king of England, for a ſum of money, which 
William raiſed on his ſubjects by the moſt 
oppreſſive . methods imaginable. In 1098, 
William rebuilt London Bridge, raiſed a new 
wall round the Tower, and erected the fa- 
mous Hall at Weſtmiſter, which, though ſo 
large, he found fault with, and ſaid it was 
ſcaree big enough for a king's bed · chamber. 
The raiſing money for theſe works was a great 
oppreſſion on the ſubjects. Being hunting one 
day in New Foreſt, he was accidentally, or 
otherwiſe, ſhot with an arfow into the heart, 
by Walter Tyrrel,,a French knight, as he 
was, ſeemingly. at leaſt, ſhooting at a deer; 
and dropt down dead immediately. Thus fell 
William, ſurnamed Rufus, from his red hair, 
and florid complexien, after he had lived four 
and. forty years, and reigned. near thirteen, 
during which he oppreſſed his people in every 
form of tyranny and inſult. He was'equally 
vaid of learning, principle, -and humanity ; 
haughty, paſſionate, brutal, profligate, and un- 
grate ful ; a ſcoffer at religion; a ſcourge to 
the clergy ; vain-glorious, talkative, rapa- 
cious, laviſh, and diſſolute, and an inveterate 
enemy to the Engliſh, though he owed his 
crown to their vaiour and fidelity, when the 
Norman lords intended to expel him from the 
throne. In return for this inſtance of their 
loyalty, he took all opportunities to fleece and 
enſlave them; and at one ti me impriſoned fifty 
of the beſt families in the kingdom, on pre- 
tence of killing his deer: ſo that they were 
compelled to purchaſe their liberty at the 
expence of all their wealth; though not be- 
fore they had undergone the fiery ordeal. 
He lived in a ſcandalous commerce with 
proſtitutes, profeſSing his. contempt for mar- 
riage ; and having no legitimate ifſue, the 
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and of Zealand, the cities of Delf, 
and Amſterdam. The ſtates finding then, 
ſelves at liberty, by the death of William 13 
reſolved to remedy the inconveniencies which 
might happen from a ſingle governor,” I 
appointed -a general aſſembly to meet, in 
which it was reſolved, That ſince the coun. 
try was now without a governor by the death 
of the prince, the chaice of all officers and 
magiſtrates, for the time to come, ſhould be 
in the diſpoſal of the cities; and that not 
only the ordinary ſoldiers, but even the guards 
of the deceaſed prince, ſhould take an. oath of 
fidelity to the Gates of Holland; this waz 
unanimouſly carried. The conduct of Mefirs, 
de Wit being very much diſapproved, the 
prince was in 1672 declared general of the 
army of the ſtates. At that time they were 
in. a moſt diſtreſſed. condition. The French 
carrying all before them; he immediately re. 
paired to the army. The frontier towns and 
garriſons in the province of Holland fell every 
day into the hands of the enemy, v hich cauſed 
inſurrections. Dort firſt led the way, and 
was follqwed by other cities. The conſequence 
was, that the prince was declared in a full 
aſſembly of the ſtates, ſtadtholder, captain, 
and admiral-general of ali their forces, as well 
| by ſea as by land; and they gave him all the 
power, dignity; and authority, which his an- 
ceſtors of glorious memory had: ever enjoyed, 
and things'took then a more proſperous turn : 
not long after the two de Wits, the great ene- 
mies of the houſe of Orange, were torn to 
pieces by the people. In 1679 he took the 
ſtrong town of Naerden, and by his courage 
and condu obliged the French to quit 
Utrecht, and ſeveral conſiderable places where 
they had garriſons. As an acknowledgment 
of his ſervices, the ſtates confirmed him in 
the office of ſtadtholder, and entailed this dig- 
nity upon the heirs of his body born in lawful 
wedlock, in an inftrument, dated February 2, 
1674. The ſame day the frates of Zealand 
\conferred the fame adminiſtration upon his 
highneſs, and declared him chief nobleman of 
their province, Soon after he went to Utrecht, 
ard made ſome regulations in the government 
of that province; and the following propoli- 
tion being made, Whether it were adviſeable 
to confer the charge of governor- general, cap- 
tain, and admiral-general of the province, 
upon his highneſs, and his heirs male, law- 
fully begotten ;* they all, nemine contradicentt, 
approved the motion, and conferred that dig- 
nity upon his highneſs, Soon after he en. 


crown devolved to his brother Henry. He aged the French at Senef, where he gained 


was buried at Wincheſter, where his tomb, 
ſomewhat raiſed from the ground, remains 
to this day, In his reign a great inundation 
of the ſea overflowed the coaſt of Kent, 
and covered the lands formerly belonging to 
earl Goodwin. Theſe are now called the 
Goodwin Sands, fo dangerous to ſhips. - 
- WILLIAM IH. of England, and prince 

f Orange and Naſlau, born Nov. 14, 1650, 
| had for his godfathers the States of Holland 


great honour by his courage and conduct, and 
obtained a victory, after a moſt bloody en- 
gagement. In 1675, as an acknowledgment 
of his great ſervices, the burghers of the duchy 
of Guelders conferred on him the honour of 
being hereditary governor of that province 


| ſand he-reformed ſeveral abuſes which had g 


| footing Euring the enemy's uſurpation there. 
On October 17, 167, the prince embarked 
for England, and arrived at Norwich the * 
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on November 4, which was his highneſs's 
birth-day, he was married to the princeſs 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of the duke of Vork. 
In Auguſt, 1678, he attacked and defeated the 
duke of Luxemburgh in his quarters, near the 
abbey of St. Dennis. In the heat of the action, 
the prince advanced fo far, that he was in great 
danger of being loſt, had not Monf. Puwerkerk 
come ſeaſonably to his relief, and killed an 
officer that was juſt going to fire a piſtol at 
him. On June 29th, 1684, a treaty was 
ſigned at the Hague, which put an end to 
military operations. In 1688 king James II. 
of England having conducted his affairs in 
ſuch a manner, as apparently* threatened the 
civil and religious liberties of the nation, a 
great many perſons of eminence and intereſt 
in the kingdom, both clergy and laity, deemed 
it expedient to invite over the prince of Orange. 
Several of them waited on him at the Hague 
for that purpoſe ; and the States General 
having reſolved to affiſt him, great prepara- 
tions were made for his expedition. On 
October 16th, he took his leave of the ſtates, 
and on the igth ſailed with 30 men of war, 
25 frigates, as many fireſhips, near 400 vic- 
tuallers and tranſports, having about 1 4,000 
land forces, accompanied by many- of the Eng- 
liſh nobility and gentry, but-was forced back by 
aftorm, He put to ſea again, November 1, 
and landed the 5th at Torbay, and was ſoon 
joined by many of the nobility. He advanced 
towards London, and king James quitting the 
kingdom, he was invited to. London. In the 
mean time, the lords took upon them the 
government of the kingdom, and agreed to 


addreſs the prince of Orange to take upon him 


the adminiſtration of all public affairs til a 
convention ſhould meet. The convention of 
lords and commons met, January 22, 1688-9, 
and after ſome warm debates, voted, that the 
prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould be king 
and queen, The princeſs arrived February 
12, and the next day both houſes waited on 
them, and made a ſolemn offer of the crown, 
which was accepted by the prince in the name 
of himſelf and his wife, and the ſame day they 
were proclaimed king and queen by the names 
of William and Mary ; ſuch was the neceſlity 
of the times. The firſt thing king William 
did, after he had ſettled his privy-council, was 
giving the royal aſſent, on February 23, to a 
bill that had paſſed both houſes, * to remove 
© and prevent all queſtions and-diſputes con- 
* cerning the aſſembling and ſettling of this 
© preſent parliament.“ Ry which act the con- 
vention, which had placed the crown on the 
prince and princeſs of Orange, was changed 
From the beginning of the 
reien of king William and queen Mary, there 
was à party in the nation who dHliked the new 
lettlement, and were in continual plots to 
overturn it, and to reſtore the late king James. 
The king, by the advice of the commons, and 
being ſtrongly ſolicited to it by his allies, de- 
clared war againſt France. The king and 
Queen were ſolemnly erowned by the biſhop of 


WI IL. 
Lenden, on. April 11, 1689. The parlia- 
ment, at the king's defire, had paſſed an act, 
for taking away the tax called hearth- 
money, which received the royal aſſent on 
April 24. On July 24, the princeſs Anne of 
Denmark was delivered of a prince, named 
William, whom his majeſty created duke of 
Glouceſter, The king paſſed the bill of rights 
and acceſſion, on December 16, agreeable to 
the declaration of rights, when their majeſties 
accepted the crown, with the addition of a 
remarkable clauſe, for excluding papiſts and 
perſons marry ing papiſts, for ever, from in- 
heriting the crown of England. The revolu- 
tion in Scotland quickly followed that in Eng- 
land. And an act was preſently paſſed for 
ſettling the crown upon the king and queen of 
England ; purſuant to which, their majeſties 
were proclaimed king and queen of Scotland, 
on April 11, the day of their coronation in 
England. Then the earl of Argyle and other 
commiſſioners were ſent to make a ſolemn ten- 
der of the crown to their majeſties, in the name 
of che eſtates and kingdom of Scotland; which 
was done on May 11. In the mean time, the 
duke of Gordon, a papiſt, ſtill held the caſtle 
of Edinburgh for the late king ; but a vigor- 
ous ſiege obliged him to ſurrender it on June 
1.3, upon condition that he and the garriſon 
ſhould have their lives, liberties, and fortunes 
ſecured. And the earl of Dundee being ſlain. 
in battle, and the forces he had raiſed in the 
Highlands dwindling away by degrees, and 
being at length entirely ſuppreſſed, their ma- 
jeſties remained afterwards in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the crown of Scotland. In Ireland, 
Tyrconnel had ſecured the moſt important 
places of that kingdom, and uſed ſuch violence 
againſt the proteſtants, that they were forced 
to retire to their brethren in the north; Who 
ſeizing on Kilmore, Coleraine, Inniſkilling, 
and Londonderry, declared for king William 
and queen Mary, The late infatuated king 
James now failed from Preſt with ſome French 
troops, and landed at Kinſale ori the 12th of 
March, 1688-9. Having taken Coleraine 
and Kilmore, after a ſtout reſiſtance, he laid 
ſiege to Londonderry, on April 20; from 
whence, a few days after, he departed to meet 
his parliament at Dublin, where he paſſed an 
act to attaint between 2 and goco proteſtant 
lords, ladies, clergymen, and gentlemen, of 
high-treaſon. In the mean time, the ſiege of 
Londonderry was carried on with the utmoſt 
efforts, and the garriſon under Mr. George 
Walker a clergyman, and major Baker, held - 
out with the moſt ſurpriſing reſolution, though 
reduced to the neceſſity of feeding upon horſe- 
fleſb, dogs, cats, rats and mice, tallow, ſtarch, 
dried and falted hides, and all kinds of offal ; 
till major-general Kirk arriving with ſome 
ſhips laden with proviſions, which, after a 
long delay, he at laſt found means, with diffi- 
culty, to convey into che town, the befiegers, 
on July gi, thought fit to raiſe the ſiege. 
The garriton of Innitkilling, at the ſame time} 
22 wonders; particularly, the day before 
1 . _- the 
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the fiege of Derry was railed, they advanced 
near 20 miles to meet about 6000 Iriſh, and 
defeated them, killing and drowning near 
$000, though themſelves were not above 2000, 
and had but about 20 killed and go wounded. 
King William having paſſed an act for putting 


the adminiſtration into the hands of the queen 


whenever he ſhould be out of the kingdom, in 
you 1690, landed with a gallant army in; 

reland, and on July 1, fought the ever me- 
morable, batttle of the Boyne, wherein, though 
he had the misfortune to loſe the brave duke 
Schomberg, then 82 years old, yet he gained 
a complete victory over the French and Irith 
army, and obliged king 2 to retire to 
Dublin, and make all the haſte he could back 
to France. King William, the following Sun- 
day, entered Dublin in triumph, and went to 


St. Patrick's church to return thanks to God 


for his victory: and arriving in England the 
beginning of September, he fent the carl of 
Marlborough to carry on the . reduQtion of 
Ireland; who took Cork and Kinſale with 
ſuch expedition, that .he was again at Ken- 
ſington on October 28. The next year, 1691, 
the intrepid Engliſh under the brave general 
Ginckle, and other valiant commanders, made 
themſelves maſters of Ballimore, with incredi- 
ble bravery paſſed the Shannon amidſt the fire 
of the enemy, and took Athlone, and fought 
the glorious battle of Aghrim en July 12, 
wherein 4000 Iriſh and their general St. Ruth 
were ſlain ; which was ſoon followed by the 
ſurrender of Galloway, ahd laſtly, that of 
Limerick in October (where Tyrconnel died, 


as it were of grief, on Auguſt 14), by which 


an end was put to the Iriſh war, aad all Ireland 
was reduced to the obedience of king William 
and queen Mary. In England, the king diſ- 
ſolved the convention-parliament, on Febru- 
ary 6, 1689-90, and a new parliament met 
on March 20. In the mean time, the French 
king was puſhing his conqueſts in the Nether- 
lands and other parts, which made it neceſſary 
for king William to go. over to the famous 
congrels at the Hague, in the beginning of 
the year 1691: in order to animate the confe- 
derate princes and ſtates, The French were 
fo far before-hand, with the allies, that they 
took the ſtrong city of Mons this year, and 
Namur in the year following; after which 
was fought the battle of Steenkirk (king 
William commanding the confederate army 
himſelf, as he did every year during the war) 
in which, though the French remained maſters 
of che field of battle, yet king William fo 
bravely diſputed the victory, that they had 
ſcarce any ching elſe to boaſt of, the loſs being 
nearly equal on both ſides. The king was 
no ſooner gone abroad in 1691, but the Jaco- 
bites reſumed their favourite ſcheme, in con- 
cert with France, for reſtoring the late king 
James. But the vigilance of queen Mary and 
the government again diſconcerned their mea- 
ſures. The-parliament meeting towards the 
end of the year, paſſed a bill for the ſrequent 


calling and meeting of parliaments, com- 
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monly called the Triennial Bill; but Qs 
king, by the advice of his miniſters, reſuſed 
his aſſent :" as he did alſo the next year to 
a bill touching free and impartial procedings 
in parliament, being in the nature of what 
is now called a Place-bill : which fo dic. 
pleaſed the commons, that they reſolved, 
that whoever adviſed the king not to yive 
the royal aſſent to that act, was an enemy to 
their -majeſties and the kingdom. However, 
the parliament jaſiſting upon the Triennial 
Bill. he thought fit to paſs it in 1694, 
which gave a general ſatisfaction. Our lots 
at ſea was this year very conſiderable. For 
the whole Breſt fleet, on June 16, fell upon 
Sir George: Rooke's ſquadron, which had a 
fleet of near 100 merchant-ſhips, bound for 
the Straits, under its convoy, whilſt it was 
ſeparated] from the main fleet, which ſhould 
have Wome 6 it eut of danger, and took, 


burnt, or ſunk four of the greateſt Smyrna 


ſhips, three Dutch men of war, and one 
Engliſh, and near 80 other merchant-ſhips, 
Our honour at ſea was in a great meaſure 
retrieved this year. The king returned on 
November g. On December 8, queen Ma 

died of the ſmall-pox, to the inexpreſſible grief 
of the nation. She was king James's eldeſt 
daughter, and died in the 386 year of her 
age, having reigned near fix years jointly 
with the king her huſband. On March 3, ſhe 
was molt ſolemnly and magnificently interred 
in Henry VIIch's chapel. 
of the year 1693, the parliament made a 
ſtrict enquiry into ſeveral abuſes and cor- 
ruptions. In this ſeſſion alſo, the bad ſtate 
of the filver-coin was firſt taken into con- 
ſideration, which by clipping and adulterat- 
ing had been reduced near half in value, to 
the great detriment of trade and embarraſſ- 
ment of the public revenue. The remedy- 
ing of this grievance was not perfected till 
the next parliament, when all the filver- 
money was ordered to be called in and re- 
coined, and the loſs to be borne by the pub- 
lic. This gave rife to-Exchequer-bills, or 
paper-money, which were no ſooner ſet on 
foot, but the ſcandalous praQice of falſe in- 
dorſement began, for which Mr. Charles 
Duncomb and Mr. Knight were expelled the 
houſe, and committed to the Tower, and 
Mr. Burton to Newgate. Bills were ordered 
to be brought in to puniſh them, which 
paſſed the commons, but were thrown out 
by the lords, who being equally divided upon 
Duncomb's bill, the duke of Leeds gave the 
caſting vote for rejecting it. In 1693, the 
Engliſh fleet, under lord Berkeley, ſpread 
terror along the coaſts of France, bombarded 
St. Maloes; and fome other towns: and in re- 
turn, Villeroy, by the French king's order, 
bombarded Bruſſels. On the 12th of January, 
a double plot was about that time diſcovered, 
to aſſaſſinate the king, and invade the king- 
dom. Many of the late king James's emil- 
ſaries came over fram France, and held con- 


ſultations with papiſts and Jacobiies * 
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boy to, murder king William 3 and after] to his miniſters and favourites, and applying 


ſeveral debates on the time, place and man- 
ner of putting their horrid deſign in execu- 
tion, they at laſt agreed to allaſſinate his 
majeſty in his coach, on ſome day in Fe- 
druary, 2695-6, in a lane between Brentford 
and Turnham-Green, as he returned from 
hunting. But happily the whole plot was 
diſcovered, by Mr. Pendegraſs, the very 
night before it was to be executed, which 
was confirmed by Mr. de la Rue, another 
of the plotters, and afterwards by captain 
Porter, and others of them, who came in 
upon the proclamation for apprehending the 
conſpirators. At the ſame time there was to 
be an invaſion from France, for which pur- 
pole king James was come to Calais, and 
the troops, artillery and ſtores were imme- 
diately ordered to be embarked; but by the 
neus of the aſſaſſination plot having miſcar- 
ned, and the ſpeedy ſending of a formidable 
feet under admiral Ruſſel, this other part 
of the deſign was fruſtrated ; and Calais was 
not long after bombarded. by the | Engliſh. 
When the parliament met, December g, 
1696, the king told them in his ſpeech, that 
conſidering the circumſtances of affairs abroad, 
it was his opinion, that England could not be 
ſafe without a land force; which elauſe the 
commons did not like, as if it were deſigned 
to recommend a ſtanding army in time of 
peace. And ſo after long debates they reſolved, 
That all the land forces, raiſed fince Septem- 
ber 29, 1680, ſhould be paid and diſbanded. 
Yet, to ſhew their affection to his majeſty, 
they reſolved, on December 20, That 500, oo0l. 
per annum be granted to him for the ſupport 
of the civil liſt, The parliament continued ſit- 
ting till July 5, 1698, and then was pro- 
rogued, and two days afterwards diſſolved. Ia 
this ſeſſion the new Eaſt-India company was 
eſtablied, . the merchants having agreed to 
advance 2,CC0,0001. to government, at 8 per 
cent, The old company offered to raiſe 
700,c00l. at 4 per cent. but this was re- 
jetted 3 though they were afterwards con- 
tinued a corporation, and tke two companies 
anjted. On December 6, . 1698, the new 
pri12ment met, in which, though the king 
erpreſſed his defire of having a good body of 
land forces kept up, yet the commons re- 
loved, That ail the land forces, exceeding 
5000 for England, and 12,000 for Ireland, 
{all his majeſty's natural. born ſubjects} ſhould 
be forthwith paid and diſbanded. This made 
the king very uneaſy ; but when he ſaw the par- 
liament in earneſt, he complied with a good 
erace. He would fain have kept his .Dutch 
guards that came over with him at Arſt ; but 
not being able to move the parliament, he with 
complaiſance ſubmitted, and ſent them away; 
which gave great ſatisfaction to his people. In 
June, 1699. the king went over to Holland, and 
returned in October. The parliament met Nov. 
16, and in this ſeſſion were great debates about 
the Iriſh forfeited eſtates, reſuming the grants 


all to the uſe of the public. The commons, 
in April, 1700, to carry their" point, tacked” * 
the bill of reſumption to the land-tax bil; 
which occaſioned great heats between the 
two houſes, the lords making amendments, 
which the commons would not agree to; 
when the king fearing the conſequences, ' ſent 

a private meſſage to the lords to paſs the 
bill without any amendments, and on April 
it prorogued the parliament, The king 
went over again to Holland in July, this 
year; and on the agth, unhappily for Eng- 
land, died that hopeful young prince the 
duke of Glouceſter, ſon totheir royal high- 
neſſes the prince and prineeſs of Denmark, 
being about ten years old. The king of 
Spain dying towards the end of this year, 
the duke of Anjou was declared king of — 
by the French king his grandfather. And 
the French, at the ſame time, over- running 
the Spaniſh Netherlands, both king William 
and the ſtates were obliged to own the duke 
of Anjou's title, in order to gain time. His 
majeſty, ſoon aſter his return, diflolved the 
parliament, and at the ſame time, to pleaſe 
thoſe now diſtinguiſhed by the name of the 
Church-party, made ſome alterations in his 
miniſtry. The new parliament meeting in 
February, 1700-1, the Commons choſe Ro- 
bert Harley, Eſq; their ſpeaker. The * 
in his ſpeech. on the death of the duke o 
Glouceſter, having recommended to them a 
further proviſion for the ſucceffion of the 
3 line, after him and the princefs, 
oth houſes came in'o it; and on June 12, 
1701, his majeſty paſſed the famous act fer 
the further limitation of the crowns; and 
better ſecuring the rights and liberties of the 
ſubjects; whereby the crown was further 
limited to the princeſs Sophia, electoreſs 
dowager of Hanover, and her proteſtant - 
heirs. She was grand-daughter to king 
James I. by his daughter Elizabeth, queen 
of Bohemia, and grandmother to his late ma= 
jeſty king George II. His majeſty went again 

to Holland in July, where he made a ſpeech 
in the aſſembly of the ſtates, on the poſture 
of affairs in Europe, which had a good 
effe K. The Engliſh nation was now divided 
into parties, for and againſt a war; the old 
and new miniſtry, and the ITouſe of Com- 
mons (which had occafionel the famous Keg- 
tiſh petition, and Legion letter, in which the 
laſt Commons were treated with great ſcurri- 
lity, and even menaces). But the death of the 
late King James, on Sept. 5, at St. Germains, 
and the French king's declaring thereupon the 
pretended prince of Wales king of theſe'realms, 
gave a new turn to people's minds, and made 
them all unite in a firm adherence to his ma- 


zeſty, and the utmoſt abhorrence of the indignity ” 


put upon him andthe nation by the French king. 
His majeſty returned about the end of Os. 
ber, and having diflalved the parliament, - 


dich. be king had made of ſeveral of them ene again choſe Mr, Har 
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h to both houſes on the preſent poſture 
of affairs, the late inſolent ſtep of the French 
king, the dangers that threatened. Europe, 


in, and the alliances he had made for 
viating thoſe dangers: to which both houſes, 
returned the moſt ſatisfaRory addreſſes. And 
ſoon after, the commons addreſſed his ma- 


| Thain placing his. grandſon on the throne of 


jeſty, that it might be an article in the ſeveral} 


areaties of alliance, That no peace ſhould be 
made with France, till his. majeſty and the. 
nation have reparation for the indignity offered 
by the French king, in declaring the pretended 
prince of Wales king of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. They then voted 40, ooo land- 
forces, and as many for the ſea-ſervice. In 
the midſt of thele vigorous reſolutions, the 
king, who had been declining in his health for 
- ſome time, on February 21, 1701-2, fell from 
his horſe, as he was hunting, and broke his 
right collar-bone ; which, joined with his for- 
mer indiſpoſition, held him in a languiſhing 
ſtate till the. 8th of March, when, with great 
compoſedneſs and reſignation, he expired. 
During his illneſs, the royal aſſent was given 


by commiſſion to an act for attainting the pre- 


tended prince of Wales of high treaſon; and 
another for the further ſecurity of his majeſty's 
perſon, and the ſucceſſion of the crown in the 
proteſtant line, c. Thus died the heroic 
king William III. in the. 32d year of his age, 
having reigned thirteen years, three weeks, 
and two. days. William III. was in his per- 
ſon of the middle ſtature, a thin body and de- 
licate conſtitution, ſubject to an aſthma and 
continual cough irem his infancy. He had an 
- aquiline noſe, ſparkling eyes, a large forehead, 
and a grave ſolemn aſpect. He was very 
ſparing of ſpeech : his converſation was dry, 
and his manner diſguſting, except in battle, 
, when his deportment was free, ſpirited, and 
animating, In courage, fortitude, and equa- 
nimity, he rivalled the moſt eminent warriors 
of antiquity z and his natural ſagacity made 
amends for the defects in his education, which 
had not been properly ſuperintended. He was 
religious, temperate, generally juſt and ſincere, 
a ſtranger to violent tranſports of paſſion, and 
might have paſſed for one of the beſt princes of 
the age in which he lived, had he never af- 
cended the throne of Great-Pritain. But, the 
diſtinguithing criterion of his character was 
ambition. Fo this he ſacrificed the punctilios 
of honour and decorum, in depoſing his own 
father-in-law and uncle; and this he grati fied 
at the expence of the nation that raiſed him to 
ſovereign authority. He aſpired to the ho- 
nour of acting as umpire in all the conteſts oſ 
Europe; and the ſecond object of his attention 
was, the proſperity of that country to which he 
owed his birth and extraction. Whether he 
really thought the intereſts of the continent 
and Great-Britain were inſeparable, or ſought 
only to drag England iuto the confederacy as a 


canyvemient. ally, certain it ie, he involved | 
nent with which holes are bored 


theſe kingdoms: in foreign connex ions, which 
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Tyne, and the king, made 2 moſt excellent 
peec 


"1 
in all probability, will be productive of their 
ruin. In order to eſtabliſh this favourite 
point, he. ſcrupled not to employ all the en. 
gines of corruption, by Which the ' morals of 
the nation were totally debauched. He pro- 
cured a parliamentary ſanction for a ſtanding 
army, which now ſeems to be interwoven in 
the conſtitution. . He introduced the perniious 
practice of borrowing upon remote iunds; an 
expedient that neceſſarily hatched a brood of 
uſurers. brokers, and ſtock-jobbers, to prey 
upon the vitals of their country. He intaileq 
upon the nation a growing debt, and a ſyſtem 
of politics big with miſery, deſpair, and de- 
firuQgion. - To ſum up his character in a few 


words: William was a fataliſt in religion, in. 


defatigable in war, enterpriſing in politics, 
dead to all the warm and generous emotions uf 
the human heart, a cold relation, an indife. 
rent huſband, a diſagreeable man, an uugraci. 
ous prince, and an in.perious ſovereign. 
WT'LLING, @. inclined, or not averſe to 
do a thing; conſenting, deſirous; favourable ; 
pleaſed ; ready or condeſcending ; choſen. 
WTI'LLITON, a village in Somerſetſhite, 8 
miles E. of Minehead. . 
WI'LLOW, , a tree worn by forlorn lo- 


vers. 


miles N. W. of Eaſt- Bourn. 

WI'LT ON, a town in Wiltſhire, with 2 
market on Wedneſdays. It is ſeated near ihe 
river, Willey, is an ancient place, and was 
formerly the chief town of the coumy. It is 
now but a mean town, though it ſends two 
members to parliament, and is the, place where 
the knights of the ſhire: are chofen. It has a 
manu factory of carpets, It is 85 miles W. by 
S. of London. 


miles in length, and g4 in breadth ; bounded 
on the W. by Somerietthire-; on the N. N 
Glouceſterſhire; on the E. by Berkſhire an 
Hampfhire; and on the S. by Dorſetſhire and 
Hampſhire; being 54 miles in length, and 33 
in breadth. It contains 304 pariſhes, 21 mar- 
ket towns, and ſends 34 members to parlia- 
ment. The principal rivers are the Willey, 
the Adder, the two Avons, the Tems, the 
Kennet, the Duril, the Nadder, and the 
Were. The air is generally good, though 
ſharp upon the hills and down? in winter, but 
milder in the vales and bottoms. The N. 
part is hilly, the S. level, and the middle full 
of downs, intermixed with bottoms, wherein 
are rich meadows and corn - ſie lds. There are 
ſeveral towns in it noted for the woollen ma- 
nufacture. Here is a famous trench which 
runs ſrom E. to W. and is viſible for many 
miles. The common people will have it to be 
the work of the devil, but it was probably the 
boundary of the W. Saxon monarchy. Sali 
bury is the principal town. 

WI LY, [woily} 4. full of ſtratagem; fy 
cunning; artful ; tricking. 


WYMBLE, V {wimpel, Belg. } an inſtro- 


WI/MONDHAN, 


WILMINGTON, a village in Suflex, 6 


WI'LTSHIRE, an Engliſh county, 352 
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WI'MOND M, or WI'NDHAM, a 
town of Norfolk, with a market or Fridays. 
1: is ſeated on a dirty bottom, and has been 
noted for ſtockings, wooden ſpoons, taps, and 
ſpindles made here. The ſteeple of the church 
is very highs and on it was hung Ket the 
tanner, in 1349. It is 993 miles N. E. by 
N. of London. wt 

WI MPLE, {. [ guimple, Fr. ] a hood or veil. 

WIN, uſed in the compound names of men, 
fenifies wir in ſtrength ; from win, Sax. 
Sometimes it implies popularity, from wwinna, 
Sax. dear, or beloved. And in the names of 
places, denotes a battle fought there. 

To WIN, v. a. [preter. and paſſ. wor, 
away Sax. ] to conquer, or gain by conqueſt; 
to gain the victory in a conteſt or game ; to 
gain ſomething withheld ; to obtain or over- 
power by ſuperior charms, or perfuaſions. Neu- 
terly, to gain tke victory or advantage. Uſed 
with pen, to influence, gain ground or fa- 
your, or to overpower. 

WI'NBORN, or WI'NBOURNE, a town 
of Dorſetſhire, with a market on Fridays, 
It is ſeated between two brooks, on the 11ver 
Stour ; is a pretty large well inhabited place, 
and has a handſome church called the Minſter, 
and was formerly noted for its nunnery. It 
is 1024 miles S. W. of London. 7 

WI'NCAUTON, or WI'NCAUNTON, 
à town in Somerſetſhire, with a market on 
Wedneſdays. It is ſeated on the fide of a hill 
on the J. ondon road, 24 miles S. of Bath, and 
1084 W. by S. of London. 

To WIN CE, v. 2. [gwingo, Brit. ] to kick 
with pain. To kick in order to throw off a 
rider, applied to beaſts of carriage. 

WINCH, / [quincher, Fr.] an inftrument 
held in the hand, by which a wheel is turned 
round ; a windlace. 

To WINCH, v. a. See WiN cx. 

WINCKCOMBE, a town in Glouceſter- 
ſhire, with a market on Saturdays. It is 93 
miles W. N. W. of London. | 

WI'NCHELSEA, a town in Suſſex, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is an, ancient place, 
at leaft the old town, which was 3 
up by the ocean in 1250. Tho' now dyindled 
to a mean place, it retains its privileges, and 
ſends two members to parliament. It is-ſeated 
on a rocky cliff, on an inlet of the ſea, and 
had a haven, now choaked up. It had 18 
pariſh churches, now reduced to one, It is 
67 miles S. E. of London, and is governed by 
a mayor and jurats. 

WINCHESTER, a city of Hampſhire, 
with two markets, on Wednefdays and Satur- 
days. It has five pariſh churches, beſides the 
cathedral, which is a large and - beautiful 
ſtructure, and in which are interred ſeveral 
dauon kings and queens. The other re- 
markable buildings are, the biſhop's palace, 
the hall where the aflizes are kept, and the 
college or ſchool, which laſt is without the 
walls. King Charles II. appointed Sir Chrif. 
topher Wren to build a royal palace here, but 


EE 
It is 21 miles N. W. of Chicheſter, and 64 
W. by N. of London. The city is governed 
by a mayor, a recorder, ſeveral aldermen, ſix 
of whom are always juſtices, with a ſheriff, 
two bailiffs, and four conſtables. 

WIND, [wind] /. ¶ wind, Sax. ] a ſenſible 
motion of 
any point; breath; any thing inſignificant, 
particularly applied to threats. Wind of airy 
threats. Par. Loft, To take or have the wind 
of, ſignifies to have the aſcendency or advan- 
tage of. To tate wind, applied to ſecrets, im- 
plies their being diſcloſed or made public. 

To WIND, Lud] v. a. [preter. and part. 
paſſ. word, windan, Sax. ] to blow or found by 
the breath; to turn round, to twiſt. After 
turn, to regulate in its courſe. To manage 
by ſhifts or expedients; to follow by the ſcent; 
to change or alter; to enfold, entwiſt, or en- 
circle, Uſed with out, to extricate from any 
difficulty. To wind up, to bring to a ſmall 
compaſs ; to raiſe by means of a winch or 
key; to raiſe by degrees; to put in order by 
a certain end or regular action. Neuterly, to 
alter or change; to turn, or twiſt round; to 
move round; to move in crooked lines; frem 
vindur, Iſl. crooked. To be extricated from 


WI'NDBOUND, | wwindbound} a. hindered 
from ſailing by contrary winds. : 
WINDER, [| winder] /. an inftrument or 
perſon by which any thing is turned round. In 
Botany, a plant that twiſts itſelf round others. 
WI'/NDFALL, [| windfaul!} /. fruit blown 
down from a tree; a tree blown down. 
WINDING, [ winding | /.[ vindur, Iſl.] any 
crooked or bending path; flexure; meander. 
WI'NDINGSHEET, [ winding /heet ] f. a 
ſheet in which the dead are wrapped. 
WINDLASS, or  WI'NDLACE, /. a 
handle by which 2 rope or lace is wound round 
a cylinder ; a handle by which. a wheel, or 
any thing is turned. 
WINDLE, J a ſpiodle. | 
WINDOW, CL. [ vindue, Dan. Jan 
aperture in a building, by which the light and 


&c. that covers the aperture. ; 
To WINDOW, [ wvind5] v. a. to furniſh 
with windows; to place at a window, To 
break into openings. | | 
WI'NDPIPE, /, [ wi#dþipe}] the aperture 
through which we breathe; the weſand, or 
wezand. | 
WI'NDSOR, a town of Berkſhire, with a 
market on Saturdays, It is pleaſantly feated 
on the banks of the Thames, in a healthful 
air, and is a handſome, large, well inhabited 
place ; but chiefly famous for its magnificent 
caſtle, which is a royal palace, anc where the 
ceremony of inſtalling the knights of the 
Garter is performed. in the chapel ; and St. 
George's hall, which is paved with marbie, 
is one of the fineſt rooms in Europe, Windſor 
ſends two members to parliament, and is 22 


be never lived to fee it Uniſbed; nor has it 
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miles W. of London, | 
38 6 WIND. 


been hitherto according to the original plan. 


air; the direction of the air to 


any difficulty or perplexity, followed by ozt of. - 


air are let into a room. The frame of glaſs, - 
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WI'NDWARD, [windward] a. towards 
the wind. 

WI'NDY, [wirdy] a. conſiſting of wind; 
next the wind; empty, airy, of having no 
ſolidity; tempeſtuous, moleſted with the 
wind; puffy, flatulent. _ | . 

WINE, / [ wia, Sax. ] a liquor made of the 
juice of the grape fermented; liquor made of 
fermentation of vegetables. 

WING, /, [ wirge, Dan. ] that part of a bird 
by which it flies; flight; a fan to winnow. 
In Botany, the angle formed between the ſtem 
and leaves of a plant, In War, the two ex- 
treme bodies on the ſides of an army. Any ſide- 
piece. The two detached ſides of a building. 

To WING, v. @. to furniſh with wings; 
to enable to fly; to ſupply an army with ſide- 
bodies. Neuterly, to paſs by flight. 

WI'NGHAM, a village in Kent, five miles 
W. of Sandwich. . 

To WINK, v. x. [winekern, Belg. ] to ſhut 
the eye; to hint, or direct by the motion of 
the eye-lids. Figuratively, to paſs by a fault 
without taking notice of it; to connive 3 to 
ſeem not to fee ;; to tolerate. 

WINK, /. the act of cloſing the eye; a 
hint by the motion of the eye. ; 

WINNING, part. attractive; charming ; 
overpowering by elegance of addreſs and beha- 
viour. 

WINNING, /, ſum won at any game. 

To W/NNOW, [ wins] v. a. | windrian, 


WIT 
length; to draw by art or violence. - 
WI'RKSWORTH, a town in c 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is a py 
large populous place, with a handſome church 
a free-ſchool, and an alms-houſe, and js hi 
markable for having the greateſt lead-marke; 
in England. It is 139 miles N. N. W. d 
London. [ 8 
To WIS, v. a. | pret. and part. paſſ. . 
wy/en, Belg.] te know. eren 
WI'SBEACH, or WI'SBICH, a town in 
Cambridgeſhire, with a market on Saturdays, 
It is ſeated in a fenny part of the county, in 
the Iſle of Ely, between two rivers, and is a 
place of ſome account. It is 89 miles N. by 
E. of London. 
WI'SDOM, [ wizdom] /. [ wiſdom, Sat.] 


| {denotes a higher and more refined notion of 


things, immediately preſented to the mind, a 
it were, by intuition, without the aſſiſtance of 
ratiocination. In a moral ſenſe, it fignifiey 
prudenceor diſcretion. Sy non. Wi/dom makes 
us act and ſpeak properly. Prudence prevents 
our ſpeaking or acting improperly. The for. 
mer is more knowing 3 the latter, more 


wary. 

WISE, [wize}] a. [wis, Sax.] ſkilful in 
finding out the beſt ends, and the beſt mean; 
of attaining them; grave, or betokening wif. 
dom; ſapient ; dexterous ;- ſkilful ; ſkilled in 
hidden arts. Eminent in wwi/e deport.” MI. 
WISE, {wizeT /. [wy/e, Belg. } manner; 


Sax. ] to ſeparate by means of wind; to ſe- 
parate grain from the chaff ; to ſan, or beat as 
with wings. Vinncꝛus the buxom air.“ Par, 
Laſt. Figuratively, to fiſt, examine, or ſepa- 
rate. 

WI'NSLOW, a town in Buckinghamſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is feated in a 
good ſoil, where there is plenty of wood. It is 
zog miles W. N. W. of London. 

WI'NSTER, a town in Derbyſhire, which 
has no market; but a meeting for the fale of 
proviſions on Saturdays. It is 152 miles 
N. N. W. of London. 

WINTER, /. | winter, Sax. Dan. Teut. 
and Belg. ] the cold ſeaſon of the year. Min- 
ter- ſolſlice, is, the time when the ſun enters the 
tropic of Capricorn, making the ſhorteſt day, 
which now is December 22. 


To WINTER, v. . to paſs the winter. 


AQively, to feed in the winter. 
'WI'NTERBORN, or WI'NTERBURN, 
a village in Glouce{terſhire, 8 miles N. E. of 
Briftol. . | 
WI'NTON, a village in Hampſhire, three 
miles N. of Chriſtchurch. 
To WIPE, v. a. {| wipan, Sax, ] to rub ſoſt- 


gently ; to clear away; to cheat, to defraud. 
Uſed with cut, to efface. 


WIPE, /. che act of cleanſing; a blow or 


ſtroke; a gybe; a jeer; a ſarcaſm. A bird. 
WIRE, /. [wirer, Fr.] metal drawn into 
ſlender threads. | 
To WV'REDRAVW, . a. to draw metal 
into wire; to draw out into unneceſſary 


way of being or acting. This word in the mo. 
dern dialect is corrupted into Ways. 
WI'SEACRE, [ wrzeater } . [ wiſeggber, 
Belg. ] a perſon of dull apprehenſion, or pre. 
tending to wiſdom without reaſon ;-a fool ; i 
dunce. | 

To WISII, v. . [wiſcian, Sax. ] to have 
ſtrong and longing defire for the exiſtence of 
poſſeſſion of any thing. Uſed with w to 
fayour. AQively, to deſire or leng for any 
future, or abſent. good; to recommend by 
wiſhing , to imprecate; to aſk. 

WISH, / a longing defire ; the thing de- 
fired ; deſire expreſſed. 

- WFSHFUL, a. loaging 3 expreſſive of 
lonꝑing. 
WISP, J [viſp, Swed. and old Belg.)a 
{ſmall bundle of hay ar ſtraw. 

WI'STFUL, a. attentive ; earneſt ; full df 
thought ; grave. 

WI'STON, a town of Pembrokeſhire, in 
S. Wales, with a market on Saturdays. It 
12 miles N. of Pembroke, and 2354 W. N 
W. of London. 

To WIT, v. ». | witan, Sax. ] to know. 


4 


ing in aſſembling thoſe ideas with quickue 
and variety that have any reſemblance « 
congruity, and thereby making pleaſant pic 
tures and viſions agreeable to the mind, Sem, 
ments produced by quickneſs of fancy, 1 
raiſing pleaſure in the mind. Judgment 
genius; ſenſe. A man of genius; 4 man 6 


ſancy. In the plural, a ſtate * the - 


. 
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WIr. { gewir, Sax. ] a faculty or operauim 
ly, or cleanfe by rubbing ſoſtly; to ſtrike off of the mind, according to Mr, Locke, conſil. 
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LE 
Jerftanding is ſound ; a ſound mind. Con- 
trivance 1— power: of expedients. 
WITCH, / [ wicce, Sax. ] a woman ſuppoſed 
to practiſe unlawful arts, by which the ĩmagi- 
nations of others are diſturbed : Spenſer uſes 
the word as a winding finuous bank. 
WI'TCHCRAFT, /. a kind of ſorcery, 
aſcribed to an old woman, who is ridiculouſly 
ſuppoſed to contract with the Devil to enable 


her to do miſchief. 


WITH, prep. [ witb, Sax. ] by, applied to 
note the cauſe, inſtrument, or means by which 


any thing is done. Sometimes it denotes 


union, conjunction, or ſociety. * There is 
« no living wwith thee. Tatler. Sometimes 
it ſignifies mixture. Put a little vinegar 
with oil. Sometimes it implies oppoſition, 
or againſt, ** The Marquis of Granby fought 
« qwith the French. Amongtt. * Intereſt 
« is her name with men below.“ Dryd. 
Together, or inſeparably. ** With her they 
« flouriſhed, and with her they die. Pope. 
Followed by hat or this, immediately after. 
« ith that, the Cod his darling phantom 
„calls.“ Garth. | 

WITHA'L, [withaid} ad. along with the 
reſt; likewiſe; at the ſame time. Sometimes 
uſed inſtead of with, What Cd loves, and 
delights in, and is pleaſed with. Tiller, 

WI'THAM, a town in Eſſex, with a mar- 
ket on Tueſday. It is governed 'by a high- 
bailiff, &c, and has one church, which is an 
ancient Gothic ſtructure. This town is 83 
miles E. of Chelmsford, and 374 E. N. E. o 
London. 

To WITH DRAW. v. @. [from with and 
d/aw] to take back or deprive of; to eſtrange; 
to alienate ; to call away, or make to retire. 
Neuterly, to retire or retreat. 

WI'THE, J a willow twig; a band, pro- 
perly a band of twigs; from withe, Sax. 

WI'THERS or A HORSE, . is the junc- 
ture of the ſhoulder - bone at the bottom of the 
neck and mane. | 

To WI'CHER, v. x. to fade or grow ſap- 
leſs; to loſe the bloom. Figuratively, to 
waſte or pine away; to want or loſe, Active- 
ly, to make to fade, ſht ink, or decay, for want 
of moiſture. Sy Non. Mitber riſes upon the 
ſenſe of fade. A faded flower may recover ; 
but that which is withered cannot. 

WI'THERIDGE, a village in Devonſhire, 
8 miles W. of Tiverton. 

To WITH-HOLD, v. a. [from with and 
bal] to refrain, hold back, to keep from ac- 
tion; to keep back or refuſe. a 
WITHIN, prep. [withinnan, Sax. ] in the 
Boner part of, Within the compaſs, or not 
deyond, applied to place and time. | 
WITHIN, ad. in the inner parts; in the 


Woul or mind. 


WITHOU'T, prep. [withutan, Sax. ] not 
th ; not within ; in a ſtate of abſence, or 


ation; void of; unleſs or except; beſides, 


r not including; on the outſide; beyond; 
ot within the compaſs of; with exemption 
om, - | 


WOE 
. WITHOU'T, ad. on the outſide; out of 
doors ; externally. | 20 

WITHOU'T, canjunct. unleſs 3 if not; 
except. | 
. To WITHSTA'ND, v. a. [preter. with 
ffocd, withftandian, Sax. ] to oppoſe, reſiſt, or 
conteſt with; to act againſt. of 

WITLING, /. [a diminutive of Wir] a 
perſon who pretends to wit and humour with- 
out grounds; a man of petty ſmartneſs. 

WITNESS, /. [ witnefſe, Sax. ] a teſtimo- 
ny; atteſtation ; a perſon who gives his evi- 
dence or teſtimony for or againſt a thing. ith 
a witneſs, implies effectually, or to a high 
and extravagant degree, | 

To WI'TNESS, v. a. to atteſt; to ſub- 
ſcribe one's name to a writing, in order to at- 
teſt 11s being authentic. Neuterly, to give or 
bear teſtimony. 

WI'TNESS, Interject. an exclamation uſed 
at the beginning of a ſentence, to imply that a 
particular perſon or thing are evidences of the 
truth of any aſſertion. 

WITN 4 Or WHITNEY, a town in 
Oxfordſhire, with a market on Thurſdays. 
It is a large, long, ſtraggling place, whoſe in- 
habitants have the greateſt manufactory in 
England for blankets. It is 64 miles W. N. 
W. of London. | | 

WIT'TTICISM, / a mean attempt at wit. 

WHTTINGLY, ad. {from witan, Sax. ] 
knowingly, by deſign, or with deliberation. 


| W1'/TTLESEA, or WHI'TTLESEA; a 


village in Cambridgeſhire, 4 miles E. of Peter- 
borough. 

WI/TTOL, / [ witrol, Sax. ] a perſon who 
knows his wife to be frail, but connives at it; 
a contented cuckold, 8 

WT'TTY, 3. judicious; ingenious; full 
of imagination; farcaſtick ; taunting z ſcoff- 


ing. | 

To WIVE, v. a. to marry. 

WIVES, the plural of Wire. ; 

WI'VLESCOMB, or WI/VELSCOMBE, 
a town in Somerſetſhire, with a market on 
Tueſdays, It is 1544 miles W. by S. of 
London. | 8 

WIZARD, /. from wifian, Belg. ] formerly 
uſed for a perſon of extenſive knowledge; at 
preſent uſed only in a bad ſenſe, and applied 
to a conjurer, or inchanter; or warlock. 

WOAD, /. | wad, Sax. ] a plant cultivated 
in England for the uſe of dyers, who uſe it 
tor laying the foundation of many colours. 

WO'BURN, or WOO'BURN, a town in 
Bedfordſhire, with a market on Fridays. It is 
ſeated on the high road from London to Nor- 
thampton ; and was formerly famous for its 
abbey, which nov; belongs to the duke of Bed - 
ford, and is his country ſeat. It has alſo a. 
free-ſchool, and a charity ſchool, founded by a 
duke of Bedford. Near it is found great 2 
of fullers earth. It is 12 miles S. of Bedſord, 
and 42 N. N. W. of London. | 

OE, or WO, /. [wa, Sax.] grief; ca- 

lamity ; ſorrow; miſery ; a ſtate of miſery. 


1 is oſten uſed as a denunciation of calamity, 
„ or 


* 


x 


* 
* 
- 
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O0 


o 


ente, andby Shakeſpear for a ſtop'or the branche er trunk of a wee cchſll, bes 


ceſſation. 

WO'EFUL, a. full of ſorrow ; caufing ex- 
ceſſive grief; calamitous ; afflictive; mourn- 
ful; petty; wretched ; ſorry. 9 

WO'KINGHAM, See Ox EIN CHAN. 
- WOLD, in the compound names of places 
fignifies a plain open country; from world, 
Sax. a plain having no woods. 

WOLF, [pron. wif] /. wol, Belg.] 2 
kind of wild dog. Figuratively, a man of a 
ravenous diſpoſition, | . 

WO'LFISH, [wa/f/b] a. ravenous; cruel; 
reſembling a wolf in qualities, ; 

WO/LFSBANE, 2 a'poiſonous plant; aco- 
nite. 

WO'LLER, or WOO'LLER, a town in 
Northumberland, with a confiderable marke 
on Thurſdays, for com. It is ſeated on the 


fide of a hill, 14 miles S. of Berwick, and 


3184 N. by W. of London. | 
* WO'LSINGHAM, a town in the county 
of Durham, which has no market. It is 2594 
miles N. W. by N. of London. alt 
WOMAN, [ wzman] /. inthe plural women, 
pron. wimen, wifman, Sax. ] the female of the 
human race; a female attending more parti- 
cularly on alady. —- 
To WOMANT'SE, [ww#manize] v. a. to 
ſoften, to effeminate, to emaſculate. 
WO'MANISH, [ wimaniſ>] a. effeminate. 
WOMANKI/ND, [{ wimankind] /. the fe- 
male fox. © _ 3 
- WOMB, [won] /. [wamb, Sax. ] the place 
of conception; the place whence any tg is 
oduced. 
To WON, v. 2. [woren, Teut.] to dwell, 
to live, to have abode, or refide. Obſo- 


lete. 

To WO'NDER,[ winder] v. n. [ wunderen, 
Teut. ] to be affected or aſtoniſhed at the pre- 
ſence of ſomething very ftrange or ſurpriſing. 

WO'/NDER, [wander] . [wwndor, Sax. ] 
any thing which cauſes ſurprize by its ſtrange- 
. neſs ; ſurprize cauſed by ſomething unuſual, or 
unexpeRed ; admiration z amazement ; aſto- 
niſhment. 2 

© WO'NDERFUL, [#nderfal} a. admira- 
ble; aſtoniſhing z marvellous ; ſurprizing; 
ſtrange; amazing. | 

WO'NDROUS, [wi#droxs] a. ſo ftrange as 
to cauſe aftoniſhment ; admirable; marvellous; 
furpriſing ; ſtrange ; amazing. 

To WONT, or tobe WONT, . a. uunnian, 
Sax. ] to be accuſtomed or uſed ; to uſe. 


WON'T, [pron. dt gontraction of will 


Nor. 
WONTED, @. uſual ; accuſtomed. 
To WOO, v. a. | awegod, Sax. Ito court; or 
to endeavour. to gain the afteRions of a perſon 
as a lover; to invite with earneſtneſs and kind- 
neſs ; to importune. I wwoo to hear thy even 
«6 ſong.“ Milt. ö ; a 
WOO'BURN, a town in Buckinghamſhire. 
See WonuUuRN. | 
WOOD, / {[w2d, Sax. ] a large and thick 


{tripped 


WOO'DBRIDGE, a town in Suffolk, fea. 


ed on the E. fide of a ſandy hill, onthe river 
Deben, about ſix miles from the ſea, of which 


they have a pleaſant proſpect at hi 
It 2 a — market on eng RR. 
a handſome church, and a Quakers, 24 well 
as a Preſbyterian meeting - houſe. 
miles N. E. of London. 
VMO'DBURY-HILL, near Bere in Dor. 
ſetſhire, 115 miles from London, 
WOO'DEN, a. {a Saxon termination] made 
of wood; ligneous. Figuratively, clumſy, or 
aukward. S: | Pg 
WOO'DLAND, /. ground covered with 
trees ; woods. | 
WOO'DNOTE, / wild or native muſic, 
% Warbled his wondnotes wild.“ Milt, 
p WOOD-O/FFERING, /, wood burnt on an 
tar, Ik 
WOO'DSTOCK, a town in Oxfordſhire, 
with a market on Tueſdays. It is a well com. 
paced borough town, and ſends two member 
to parliament ; but is chiefly noted for Blen- 
heim-houſe, a fine palace, built in memory 
of the victory obtained by the duke of Marl. 
borough, over the French and Bavarians, in 
Auguſt 1704. It was erected at the public 
expence, and is one of the nobleſt ſeats in Eu- 
rope. The town is about half a mile from the 
palace, having ſeveral good inns; and a manu. 
facture of ſteel chains for watches, and excellent 
gloves. It is 62 miles W. N. W. of 
London. { LED OE 
| WOO'DY, a. abounding in wood or trees; 
conſiſting of timber; ligneous; relating to 
woods. 
WOOER, /. a ſweetheart; one who courts 
a woman. | t 
WOOF, /. rita, Sax. but Johnſon derive; 
it from wwove] the croſs threads ſhot by a wez- 
ver with. a ſhuttle, between and acroſs thoſe d 


the warp. 

WOGL., J. Lwul, Sax. ] the covering er fete 
of ſheep. Figuratively, any downy, ſhort thick 
hair. Wool of bat, and tongue of dog. 
Shak.” AS 

WOO'LLEN a. conſiſting of wool ; mai 
of wool. 

WOO'LLEN, /. cloth made of wool. 
 WOO'LLER. See WaLLER. 

WOOLPIT, See Wurrir. 

WOOLVERHA'MPTON, a large tom 
in Staffordfhire, with a good market on Wei 
neſdays. It has an ancient collegiate churciy 
annexed to the deanery of. Windfor, and 
very handſome chapel, with a Preſbyterut 
and a Quakers meeting-houſe ; as alſoa fn 
ſchool, well endowed, and a market-houſ 


conſiſting of locks, hinges, buckles, corks 
ſcrews, &c. It is very populous, goveris 
by two conſtables, and the ſtreets are ſor 
moſt part broad and paved. It is 124 1 
N. W. of London. 2 
WOO'LWICH, a town in Kent, Ja 


plantation bf trees; the ſolid ſubſtance whereof | 


P 


It is 56; , 


It is chiefly noted for its iron-manufattorh 
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miles E. of London. 
| a city of Worceſterſhire, an 


WOR 
maxket on Fridays. It is ſeated on the river 
Thames, and of great note for its fine docks 


and yards, where men af war are built, as alſo: 


for its vaſt magazines of. great guns, mortars, 
bombs, cannon. balls, powder, and. other war- 
like ſtores. It has likewiſe an academy, 
where the mathematics are taught, and young 


» - 


* 
than what are neceſſary; verboſe loquacĩ 
WORE, preter. of Wran. R DIY * 
To. WORK, [ wirk] v. =. ſpreter. and 
participle paſſive worked or wrought, weorcan, 
Sax, ] to labour, to toil, to travel; to be in ac- 
tion or motion; to act as a manufacturer. To 
ferment, applied to liquors. To operate, or 


officers inſtructed in the military art. It is 105 have an effect; to obtain by 3 to 


pron. Niſter] 
capital of that 
country; pleaſantly and commodiouſly ſeated 
on the eaſtern banks of the river Severn, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone- bridge; and 
whence it riſes, with a gentle aſcent, ſo high 
as to afford a pleaſant proſpect over the vale 
beneath. It contains nine pariſh churches, 
beſides the cathedral, and St. Michael's 
without the liberties of the city. It is wetl 
inhabited, has good houſes and ſtreets, and is 
remarkable for thecloathing manufacture. It 
has alſo three grammar ſchools, ſeven hoſpi- 
tals, a water-houſe, and a well-contrived key, 
It is governed by a mayor, aldermen, and other 
officers; has three markets, on Wedneſdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays. It is 1184 miles 
W. N. W. of London. It ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament, has a biſhop's ſee, and the 
title of a marquiſate. | 
 WO'RCES TERSHIRE, Ffuſually pron. 
Wiſterſhire] an Engliſh county, bounded on 
the E. by Warwickſhire; on the S. by Glou- 
ceſterſhire ; on the W. by Herefordlhire, and 
on the N. by Staffordſhire and Shropthire ; 
being about 35 miles in length, and 27 in 
breadth. It contains 152 pariſhes, 12 market- 
towns, and ſends nine members to parliament. 
The principal rivers are the Severn, the Avon, 
the Salwarp, the Teem, and the Stour. The 
air is very healthy, and the ſoil in the vales 
and meadows very rich, producing corn and 
paſture ; while ſeveral of the hills feed large 
flocks of ſheep. The principal things of this 
county are cyder, perry, and very fine falt. 
The principal town is Worceſter. 
WORD, f pron. wird.] /. I word,Sax.: ] an ar- 
ticulate ſound of the voice, by which ſome 
idea is conveyed to the mind of another; a 
ſiagle part of ſpeech; or any collection of let- 
ters that conveys an idea; a ſhort diſcourſe; 
ſgnal; promiſe; token; tidings; meſſage. 
Figuratively, language. After make, conteſt, 
After keep, a promiſe. After give, a ſi nal. 
After bring, an account, or meſſage. In Scrip- 
ture, the Goſpel diſpenſation. SyNon. A 
Wird is a ſingle part of ſpeech ; is general, 
and determined by uſe. Term is a particular 
caſt of language; owes its formation to the 
ſubject, and its excellence to its ſuitableneſs. 
Expreſſion is a certain mode of ſpeech, ariſes 
from thought, and is more or leſs beautiful, 
according to its particular turn. The purity 
of language depends upon its words ; the pre- 
cigion, upon its terms ; and brilliancy, upon 
Its expreſſions, 
ORD, [&rdy] a. ¶ wording, Sax Ja- 
doundiag in words, or making bs of more 


3 


Wo RC EST ER, [uſually 


make way; to act as on an object. To re- 
fine, uſed with zp to. To be toſſed or agitated 
as if in a fermentation, ** Confuſed with 
working ſands and rolling waves. Addi/. 
Actively, to make by degrees, or continual 
g ger of firengths z to perform; to la- 
dour or manufacture; to produce by action 3 
to bring into any ſtate. Works itſelf elear.“ 
Addiſ. To embroider, or perform by the 
needle, To manage or direct, applied to ſhips. 
Uſed with out, to effect by continual labour ; 
to eraſe, or efface. Uſed with up, to raiſe, ex- 
cite, or provoke. | 
WORK, [ wirk] /. [weore, Sax. wert. 
Belg. ] conttant application of ſtrength of 
mind; labour or employ ; toil ; a ſtate of la- 
bour ; a bungling attempt; any thing made by 
the needle, or any manual art; an action or 
deed. To go to work with is, to manage, or 
treat. To ſet on work, to employ, engage, or 
excite to action. | 
WO'RKINGTON, or WE'RKING TON, 
a town in Cumberland, There is a harbour 
for ſhips, and a good ſalmon fiſhery, It is 
307 miles N. W. of London. 
 WO'KKMANSHIP, { wirkmanſbip] /. 
manufacture; the (kill of a worker; the art 
of working. . | „ 
WO'RKSOP, a town in Nottinghamſhire, 
with a market on Wedneſdays, It is 146 
miles N. by W. of London. | 
WORLD, LE] /. world, Sax. ] the 
whole ſyſtem of created things; the earth. 
Following this, the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. 
A ſecular lifez the pleaſures and intereit which 
ſteal away the foul from God; a public lite ; 
univerſal empire; trouble of life ; courſe of life; 
a great multitude ; mankind. In the world, im- 
plies, exiſting, in being, or poſſible. For all rhe 
world, exactly. World without end, ſignifies to 
all eternity, or ime without end; from the Sax - 
on, wherein it generally ſignifies 7/me. Sy NON. 
World conveys anly an idea of one ſingle be- 
ing, though general; that which exiſts : U- 
verſe; an idea of many beings, or rather, that 
of all parts of the world ; all that exiſts. 
WO'RLDLINESS, [| wzr/dtine/5] ſ. a ſtate 
wherein a perſon purſues hi; preſent, to the 
neglect of his 1...ure and eternal intereſt. 
Covetouſneſs; avarice; defire of gain. 
.WO'RLDLING, [=v#rldlin] {. a perſon 
entirely guided by views of gain. 
WO'RLDLY, [ wildly} ad. ſecular ; re- 
lating to this life, in contradiſtinction to that 
which is to come; bent entirely upon this 
world; human; common; belonging to the 
world; mundane. : 
WORM, [wirm]/. wyrm, Sax. ] an annu- 
lar creeping auimal, bred ia the earth or in the 
| is : bodyz 


| 


WOT 
body z a gun-ſcrew, Figuratively, torment or 
ain. | 


P ; . ; 
To WORM, {wirm] v. u. to work flowly 


and ſecretly. Actively, to drive by flow and don 


ſecret means. | 

WO'RMY, \ wirmy] a. abounding in worms. 

WORN, [ern] part. paſſive of WEAR. 

To WO'RRY, v. 4. 8 to tear, 
mangle, or ſhake like beaſts of prey. Figura- 
tively, to teaze, to harraſs, or perſecute bru- 
tally or inhumanly. 

WORSE, [w/e] a. [the comparative de- 
gree of Bap, thus irregularly compared, Sad, 
worſe, worſt, wirs, Sax. ] that which, on com- 
pariſon, appears to habe leſs good qualities 
than another. 

To WORSE, LMI] v. a. to put to diſ- 
advantage. a 1 

WO'RSHIP, /. [ weorthſeype, Sax. J emi- 
nence; excellence; dignity which requires 
reverence and reſpect; a character of honour ; 
adoration; religious act of reverence; the ti- 
tle of a juſtice of peace; honour; civil defe- 
rence; reſpect. | 

To WO/RSHIP, v. a. to adore, or pay di- 
vine honours to; to honour, or treat with 
great reverence, Neuterly, to perform acts of 
devotion. 3 

To WORST, [wir] v. a. to deſeat; to 
overthrow ; to overcome. 3 
 WO/RSTED, [wir/td] /. thread made of 
wool, ſuch as ſtockings are made of. 

\'WO'RSTED, a town in Norfolk, with a 
market on Saturdays. It is ſeated on a flat, 
and noted for being the place where worſteds 
were firſt made. It is 120 miles N. E. of 
London. 

WORT, [wirt] /. [ wort, Belg.] originally 
a general name for an herb, but at preſent ap- 
propriated to a plant of the cabbage kind ; new 
beer, either fermented or fermenting ; from 
wurf, Sax, 

WORTH, [ww#rth] f. [werth, Sax. ] price 
or value; excellence; virtue; importance ; 
valuable quality. | 

WORTH, Carb) 4. equal in price or va- 
lue ; deſerving of; equal in poſſeſſions to. 
WO RTHLESS, [ wazr:ihlefs, ] a. of no va- 
lue, vile, baſe. Of bad principles, applied to 

rſons. 

WO RTHV, [wwrthy] a. [from Wor r 9 
deſerving. Equal in value. Uſed with of. 
Valuable ; ſuitable ; meritorious. 

WO'RTHY, [uA . a perfon of emi- 
nent qualities, particularly valeur, and de- 
ſerving eſteem. 

To WOT, v. un. | witan, Sax, whence 
ter, to know} to know or be aware of. Obſo- 

ete. 

WO'TTON. BASSET, 
BASSET, a town in Wiltſhire, with a mar- 
ket on Fridays. It is ſeated near a large 
park, not far from the oreſt of -Bredon, and 


: ( 1 . - 


WR E 


market on Fridays. Tt is a mayor 
ill 


ſeated under the hills, and inhabited Wor 
thiers. It is 108 miles W. N. W. of Lon. 


— WOULD, [weed] the preter of WI II, 
uſed as an auxiliary verb to expreſs the optative 
and ſubjunctive moods. | 

WO'ULDING, [uu ] . 
tion or deſire. The . of the ſpirit. 
Hammond. Propenfity ; primary purpoſe or 
intention. | 


WOUND, / [wurd, Sax, ] in Surgery, * 
violent ſolution of the continuity of the ſoſt 
external parts of the body, made by ſome ſharp 
inſtrument; however, thoſe made by blunt 
inſtruments may properly enough be called 
wounds. 8 ; 
To WOUND, v. a. to cut to the ſkin by 
any violence or accident, 2 
5 preter and participle paſſive of 

IND. * 
The reader will pleaſe to remember, 
that the w before r in the following words is 
always mute, 
* WRACK, / [wrack, Belg. ] the deſtruction 
of a ſhip by winds or rocks. Figkratively, 
ruin or deſtruction. See Wreck. 
WRA'GBY, a village in Lincolnſhite, eight 
miles S. of Market Raiſen. 
ToWRA/NGLE, v. 2. [ wrangheſeur, Belg.] 
to diſpute or quarrel in a peeviſh or perverſe 
manner, 
WRA/NGLE, . a quarrel ; a perverſe dil 
ute. 
4 To WRAP, v. a. | hrepian, Sax. ] to roll to. 
gether in folds; to complicate ; to cover with 
ſomething rolled, or thrown round ; to involve; 
to compriſe ; to contain, Uſed with wp, to 
cover, hide, or conceal. 
WRA'PPER, /. one who wraps; any thing 
uſed as a cover. 
WRATH, / [wwrath, Sax. } anger excited 
to a high degree by ſome great offence z fury ; 
rage. 
WRA'THFUL, a. angry; furious; raging, 
To WREAK, [Veet] v. a. [wrecan, Sax. 
to revenge; to execute any violent deſign. 
WREAK, Creek] /. revenge; paſſion ; ven« 
ance. | 
WREATH, ſreeth] /. [wreoth, Sax,] ary 
thing curled or twiſted ; a garland or chaplet. 
To WREATHE, {reethe] v. a. [preter 
wreathed, part. paſſ. wreathed, or wreathin] to 
curl; to twiſt ; to convolve; to interweave or 
entwine together; to encircle with, or ſur- 
round like, a garland, 
WRECK, / \wraecce, Sax. wwracke, Belg. 
This word is varioully written; if derived 
from the Saxon, it is ſpelt as in the article 


an incyna. 


or WOO'TON | Wxr ack, which ſee, 


To WRECK, v. a. to deſtroy by ruſhing 
ton rocks and ſands. To ruin. 
To WRENCH, v. 4. [vr ingen, Belg. ] 00 


ſends two members to parliament, It is 89Z pull by violence; to wreſt; to force; to ſprain; 


miles W. of London. | 
WO TTON, or WOO'TTON-UNDER- 


to diftort. Sh 
WRENCH, /. a violent pull or twiſt; 3 


EDGF, a town in Glouceſterſhire, with a | ſprain. 
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WRI 

To WREST, v. 4. [| wreftan, Sax. | to twiſt 
by violence; to extort by violence; to writhe j 
to diſtort; to force; to apply a word to an un- 
common meaning, as it were with violence to 
its common acceptation. 

To WRE'STLE, v. . to ſtruggle with a 
perſon, in order to throw him down. Figura- 
tively, to contend, to ſtruggle with great force, 
in order to ſurmount ſome oppoſition. = 

WRETCH, /. | wreecca, Sax. | a perſon in 
extreme miſery ; a perſon of no worth or merit. 
Uſed ſometimes by way of ironical pity, ſlight, 
or contempt. 

WRE/TCHED, a. miſerable; afflictive; 
calamitous; unhappy ; unfortunate ; pitiful ; 
deſpicable ; worthlefs; paltry ; ſorry ; hate- 
ſul ; contemptible, 

WRE'TCHEDNESS, /. miſery ; unhappi- 
neſs; affliction; pitifulnels ; defpicablenets 

WRE'XHAM, a town of Denbighſhire, in 
N. Wales, with two markets, on Mondays 
and Thurſdays. It is pretty large, well built, 
well inhabited, and adorned with a handſome 
church, whoſe ſteeple, for curious architecture, 


is reckoned one of the fineſt in England, It is 


2885 miles N. W. of London. 

To WRI'GGLE, v. . | wrigan, Belg. ] to 
move to and fro with ſhort twiſts. * Actively, 
to put in a quick reciprocating motion; to 
ſcarch; to infinuate. 

WRIGHT, [ri], [ xvrihra, Sax. ] a work- 
man; a maker; an artificer; a manufacturer; 
generally applied to one that works in wood. 
To WRING, v. a. | preter. and part. paſſ. 
winged and rung, Wwringan Sax. | to twiſt 
or turn round with violence; to writhe; to 
force moiſture out of a thing by twiſting it; to 
ſqueeze ; to pinch; to diſtort; to torture; to 
perſecute with extortion. Neuterly, to writhe 
with anguiſh. 

WRI'NKLE, /. [wrincle, Sax. ] a corruga- 
tion ; a furrow of the {kin or face; any rough- 
neſs or unevennels. 

To WRI'NKLE, v. a. [ wrinclian, Sax. ] to 
corrugate, or contract the tkin into furrows ; 
w make uneven or rough. 

WRI'NTON, a town in Somerſetſhire, with 
a market on "Tueſdays, It is a pretty good 
town, ſeated among the Mendip hills, nine 
miles N. of Wells, and 1254 W. of London. 
It is remarkable for being the birth-place of 
Mr. Locke, 

WRIST, / [ wyrft, Sax. ] that part bywhich 
the hand joins to the arm. | 

WRI'STBAND, J. the band at the extre- 
mity of a ſhirt, or ſhift-ſleeve. 

WRIT, /. [from Writs] any thing 
written; Scripture; the laſt ſenſe is uſed 
when ſpeaking of the bible. In Law, it ſig- 
nifies the king's precept in writing under ſeal, 
iTuing out of ſome court, directed to the ſhe- 
riff, or other officer, and commanding ſome- 
thing to be done in relation to a ſuit or action. 

WRIT, the preter of WA ITE. 

WRUITATIVE, a. fond of, or inclined to, 
write. Johnſon very juſtly cenſures this word 
a; unworthy of being imitated, 


{ 


WUR 


To WRITE, D. d. {-preter, writ, or Wire, 
part. paſſ. written, wrote or writ, writan, Sax, ] 
to form letters, or expreſs by a pen; to en- 
grave; to impreſs; to produce as an author, 
Neuterly, to convey one's ideas by letters 
formed with a pen ; to compoſe. 

WRITI'TER, /. one who writes; an author. 

To WRITHE, v. 4. | writhan, Sax. ] to 
diſtort; to twiſt with violence; to wreſt. 

WRI'TING, J the act of forming letters, 
words, &c. with a pen; a paper containing 
writing; any legal inſtrument; a compoſure z 
a book. | 
WRI/TTEN, participle paſſive of WRITE. 
WRONG, /. [wrange, Sax. ] any thing done 
knowingly, or with a deſign to injure another : 
an action inconſiſtent with moral rectitude; an 
error; detriment. 

WRONG, &@. inconſiſtent with morality, 
8 or truth; improper ; unfit; unſuit- 
able. 

To WRONG, v. 4. to deprive a perſon of 
his due; to injure. 

WRO'NGFUL, a. injurious; unjuſt. 

WRO'NG-HEAD, or WRONG-HEAD- 
ED, [ rong-heded} a. obſtinate; in the wrong; 
having a perverſe underitanding. 

WROTE, preter. aud participle paſſive of 
WRITE. F 

WROTH, a. rad, Sax. ] angry; irritated; 
very much provoked by ſome offence, 

WRO'THAM, a town in Kent, with a 
market on TuFſdays. It is ſeated in a plain 
in the neighbourhood of hills. It is 244 miles 
S. E. by E. of London. 

WROUGHT, | rr} [ preter. and part. pal. 
of Work. Performed. Prevailed upon, or 
influenced, uſed with por. Operated; pro- 
duced ; cauſed ; effected. 

WRUNG, preter. and participle paſſive of 
WRAINOG. 

WRV, a. [from WRITE] crooked ; diſ- 
torted; perverted; wreſted; wrung. 

To WRY, v. 7. to be contorted or writh- 
ed; to deviate. Actively, to diſtort; to make 
to deviate. N 

WU LPI T, or WOO'LPIT, a town in Su- 
folk. It is half a mile long, and in the road 
between St. Edmund's Bury and Ipſwich. It 
is 75 miles N. E. of London. | 

WU'RTEMBURG, orWU'RTENBURG, 
a ſovereign duchy of Germany, in Suabia z 
bounded on the N. by Franconia, the arch- 
bilhoprick of Mentz, and the palatinate of the 
Rhine; on the E. by the county of Oetingen, 
the marquiſate of Burgau, and the territory of 
Ulm; on che S. by che principality of Hohen- 
zollern, Furſtenburg, and the marquiſate of 
Holienburg; and on the W. by the palatinate 
of the Rhine, the marquiſate of Baden, and 
the Black Foreſt. It is 65 miles in length, and 
as much in breadth, and the river Neckar runs 
almoſt through the middle of it from S. w N. 
It contains 645 villages, 88 towns, and 26 
cities, of which Stutgard is the capital. 

WU/RTSBURG, the biſhoprick of, a large 


country of Germany, comprehending the prin- 


cipal 


eipal part of Franconia. It is bounded by the 
county of Henneburg, the duchy of Coburg, 
the abbey of Fuld, the archbiſhopric of Mentz, 
the marquiſate of Anſpach, the biſhopric of 
Bamberg, and the county of Wertheim; being 
about 65 miles in length, and 30 in breadth, 
and divided into 50 bailiwics. The ſoil is very 
fertile, and produces more corn and wine than 
the inhabitants conſume. The territories of the 
biſhop comprehend above 400 towns and vil- 
lages, of which he is ſovereign, being one of the 
greateſt eteleſiaſtical princes of the empire. 
WY'COMB. See Cniretnc-Wycons, 
WYE, a town in Kent, with a market on 
Thurſdays. It is ſeated on the river Stour, 
over which there is a bridge, and is a place of 
pretty good account. It is 56 miles S. E. of 
London. : 
WY/MONDHAM. See WiMONDHAM. 


X. 


is the twenty-ſecond letter of our 
* alphabet, and a double conſonant. 
Neither the Hebrews nor ancient 
Greeks uſed it, but expreſſed it by its compo- 
nent parts cs. Neither have the Italians this 
letter, but expreſs it by //. X begins no word 
in the Engliſh language, but ſuch as are of 
Greek original, and we find it in few words 
but what are of Latin derivation, as perplex, 
reflexion, defluxion, axle, &c. We often ex- 
preſs this ſound by ſingle letters, as in Sac, 
cracks, necks, &c. by ks, in brooks, breaks, 
rocks 5. by cc, in acceſs, accident; by ct, in 
action, unction, & c. The Engliſh and French 
pronounce it cs or ks, In Numerals, it ex- 
preſſes 10, and ſuch ſeems to. be made of two 
V's placed one over the other. When a daſh 
is over it thus x" it ſignifies 10, ooo. 
XE'RIF, a title given to a prince, or chief 
governor of Barbary. 
' NXEROCOLLY'RIUM, /. [᷑xòe and x- 
A&2iov, Gr. ] a dry plaſter for ſore eyes. 
XERO'PHAGY, | xersfagy] /. ¶ Enpos and 
"$4yw, Gr.] the eating of dry meats, a ſort of 
faſt among the primitive Chriſtians, 
XIPHOI'DES, [| xifoides] /. Fig and eidog, 
Gr.] in Anatomy, the name of a cartillage at 
the bottom of the ſternum, or breaſt- bone, and 
ſo called, from its reſembling the point of a 
ſword, 
X Y'STUS, /. [£5po;, Gr.] in Architecture, 
a long ſpacious portico, wherein the athletæ, 
fuch as gladiators, wreſtlers, &c. exerciſed. 


. 


is the twenty-third letter of our drowſy. 
alphabet; its, found is formed by 


0 ARK {| 
all vowels, as in yard, youth, York,  &c. 
before 1 8 
is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted for the ſound 
of ly as in iry, cry, fry, &c. In the middle 
of words it is not uſed ſo frequently as ji, un. 
leſs in thoſe derived from the_Greek, as in 
chyle, empyreal, type, &c. though it is ad. 
mitted into ſome pure Engliſh words, as in 
dying, crying, prying, &c. Y was much uſed 
by the Saxons, whence it is found for 7 in our 
old Engliſh writers. Y is alſo a numeral, 
Fenifying 150, and with a daſh over it thus, 
Y, 150,000, . 
YACHT, YATCH, or YATCHT,[ yaw] 
a ſmall ſhip, generally uſed in conveying ſtate 
paſſengers | 73 
YARD,/. | geard, Sax. ] ineloſed ground be. 
longing to a houſe; a meaſure containing 
three feet, ſettled by Henry I. from the length 
of his own arm. Long pieces of timber, fitted 
acroſs the maſts, and uſed as ſupports for ſails, 
YARE, a. [ gearwe, Sax.] ready; eager ; 
dextrous. ** you ſhall find me yare.” Shak, 
Not in uſe. . | 
YA'RMOUTH, a ſea-port town of Nor. 
folk, with a market on Saturdays, It is ſeat. 
ed at the mouth of the river Yare, and is a 
place of great ſtrength, both by art and nature, 
being almoſt ſurrounded with water; and 
there is a draw-bridge over the river. It is 
eſteemed the key of this coaſt, and is a clean 
handſome place, the houſes are well built, and 
a conſiderable town for trade. It is governed 
by a mayor, 18 aldermen, and 36 common 
council, and ſends two. members to parliament, 
It is 27 miles E. of Norwich, and 123 N. E. 
of London, ; 4 

YA'RMOUTH, a borough town of the 
Ile of Wight, in Hampſhire, with a market 
on Fridays. It is a handlſome place, whoſe 
houſes are chiefly built with ſtone, and covered 
with ſlate, and it ſends two members to par- 
liament. It is 
993 S. W. of London. 

YARN, /. [gearn, Sax. J wool ſpun into 
threads; woollen thread. 

To YARR, v. u. to growl or ſnarl like a 


dog. 

YA RU RI. or YARM, a town in the N. 
{riding of Yorkſhire, with a market on Thurl- 
days. It is ſeated on the river Teeſe, over 
which there is a handſome ſtone bridge, 36 
miles N. of York, and 240 N. by W. of Lots 
don. 

YAWL, /. a boat or ſmall veſſel belonging 
to a ſhip. 

To YAWN, v. u. [| geanan, Sax. to gape 
to open wide; to expreſs longing by gaping. 

YAWN, /. the act of gaping ; oſeitation. 

YA/WNING, @. fleepy ; flumbering; 


' YAWS, /. a common diſtemper in Guines, 


expreſſing the breath with a ſudden |and hot climates, which failors call the por. 
. expanſion of the lips, from that configuration | In Sea-language, a ſhip makes yaws, when 


by which we expreſs the vowel . 


It is one | ſhe does not ſteer ſteady. 
of the- ambigenal letters, being a conſonant 


YA'XLEY, a town in Huntingdonlbire 


in the beginning of words, and placed PREY has a market on Tueſdays. _ 
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"XX EO 
but a mean place, 14 miles N. of Huntingdon, 
and 77 N. by W. # London. 

Y? CLEPED, [ part. paſſive of clepe, to call] 
[from clepan, Sax. ] called; named; termed; 
denominated. 18 

YE, pron. the nominative Plural of 
Thou, uſed when ſpeaking to more than one 

ſon. 

YEA, # yay] ad. {eaor gea, Sax. ] yes; truly. 

To YEAN, [yer] v. 7. [ canian, Sax. ] to 
bring forth young, applied to ſheep. 

YE/ANLING, [yeenling ] J. the young of 


ſheep. 0 
YEAR, Deer] J. [gear, Sax. ] a ſyſtem, 
or circle of ſeveral months, or a ſpace of time 
meaſured by the revolution of ſome celeſtial 
body in its orbit. f ſolar year conſiſts of 365 
days, fix hours, and almoſt ten minutes. A 
lunar year is leſs than the ſolar, by 11 days, 
and conſiſts exactly of 354 days, 8 hours, and 
48 minutes, and is the year now uſed by the 
Turks. The civil year is that which each na- 
tion has contrived to compute time by, and ge- 
nerally conſiſts of whole days; the common 
civil year conſiſts of 365 days, and the Biſſex- 
tile, or leap year, conſiſts of 366 days, and has 
one day more than the common, which is 
called the intercalary day. N 
YE'ARLING, [ yeerling] /. a beaſt a year 


old. 
YE'ARLY, | yeerly] ad. happening every 


year; laſting a year; once a year; annual; |. 


annually, 

To YEARN, Hern] v. u. [earnan, Sax.] 
to feel a ſtrong ſympathy, affection, or tender. 
neſs; to be affected with internal uneaſineſs. 
Actively, to grieve; to vex; to affect with 


' ſympathy, © It would yearn your heart to ſee 


it.“ Shak, The latt ſenſe is obſolete. 

YEAST, [ yes} . [g , Sax. ] the foam 
of heer in a ſtate of fermentation; barm. 

YELK, . [from yealewe, Sax. ] the yellow 
part of an egg; commonly pronounced, and 
often written yolk. a 

To YELL, v. z. | ye, Iſl. ] to make a hor- 
rible cry through ſorrow or agony. 

YELL, . a cry expreſſive of horror. 

YE'LLOW, [yl] a. [ gheleuwe, Belg. ] of 
a bright colour, reſembling gold. 

YE'LLOWNESS, | ye/l3zeſs] /. the quality 
of being yellow. | | 

To YELP, v. u. [ gealpan, Sax. ] to bark or 
make a noiſe like a hound in purſuit of its prey. 

YE'OMAN, [| y&mar} /. the higheſt degree 
among the plebeians of England, next in order 
to the gentry, Yeomen are properly freehol- 
ders, and uſe their awn land. Allo, a title 
ef office in the king's houſhold, between an 
uiher and a groom. Yeomen of the Guards, are 
Hot-guards that attend the king's perſon, 


dreſſed after the manner of king Henry the 


Lighch's time. | 

YE OMANRY, # y&manry] /. the collective 
body of yeomen. 

YE'OVIL, or EVIL, a borough town in 
Somerſerſhire, with a market on Fridays. It 
leuds two members to parliament is ſeated on 


YOR 
a river of the ſame name, over Which there 
is a bridge, and the market is conſiderable 
for corn, cheeſe, hemp, flax, and proviffüns. 
It is 40% miles W. by S. of Saliſbury, and 195 
W. by S. of London. | 

To YERK, wv. 4. [See IRR] to move or 
throw but with a ſpring. | 

YERK, /. a ſpring or quick motion. 

YERN, See Yzarn. | 

YES, ad. | giſe, Sax. ] a term uſed to imply 
conſent, ailent, or affirmation ; oppoſed to 20. 

YE'/STER, a. [| g-5i/ter, Belg. ]thenext before 
the preſent day. Whom, yer ſun beheld."? 
Dryd. Seldom uſed, unleſs in compoſition. 

YE'STERDAY, J. [ g//andeg, Sax. ] the 
day laſt paſt; the day immediately preceding 
the preſent. 

YE'STERNIGHT, / the night laſt paſt. 

YET, coy. [gyt, Sax. |] nevertheleſs ; not- 
withſtanding; however. Yet theſe imperfece 
tions being balanced by great virtues. Dryd. 

YET, ad. beſide; over and above; more 

than has been mentioned. This furniſhes 
with yet one more reaſon.”* Atterb, Still; 
without any alteration, 4 While they were 
yet heathens.“ Addi/. Once more, Net, yet, 
a moment. Pope. Uſed with a negative before 
it, at this time, or ſo ſoon, © Thales—faid, 
young men, not yet. Bac. After all; at leaſt; 
hitherto, It denotes increaſe or extenſion to 
the ſenſe of the words to which it is joined. 
To YIELD, [pron. yeeld] v. a, [ geldany 
Sax. ] to produce; to afford; to give as a due; 
to allow. * I yield it juſt.. Milt. Uſed with 
up, to reſign or ſurrender. Neuterly, to ſubs 
mit as conquered; to comply; to admit or 
allow; to give place to as an inferior in excel - 
lence, or any other quality. 

YOKE, /. [ exc, Sax. ] the bandage placed on 
the neck of a draught horſe. Figuratively, a 
mark of ſervitude; bondage; flavery. A link, 
chain, bond, or tye. - A couple or pair. A 
piece of wood placed on the ſhoulders, by 
means of which two pails are carried at once. 
Yoke of land, in our ancient cuſtoms, was fo 
much land as two oxen could plow in a day. 

To YOKE, v. a. to faſ en to a carriage b 
a yoke; to join or couple with another.“ Caſe 
fius, you are yoked with a lamb.“ Shak, To 
enſlave or ſubdue, Ile yoherh your rebelli- 
ous necks. Shak. RR 

YO'KEFELLOW, or YO'KEMATE, . 
a companion in labour. Tokefel/oww in arms, 
Shak. A mate; fellow. | 

YOLC, /. See YE LK, 

YON, YOND, YO'NDER, ad. and &, 
[geond, Sax. | at a diſtance within view. 

YORE, or of YORE, ad. [ geogara, Sax. ] 
long; of old time, or long ago. N : 

YORK, a city of Yorkſhire, of which it 
is capital, with an archbilhop's ſee, and 
three markets, on Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and 
Saturdays. It is ſeated on the river Ouſe, 
and is generally counted the ſecond city in 
England; though Briſtol now pretends to 
that honour, on account of its ex tenſi ve 


— It is certainly a very ancient 2 


YOU 


und has undergone various revolutions ; but is ſometimes uſed indefinitely for any perſon, in 


. Kill a large, beautiful place, adorned with 
many fine buildings, both public and private; 
is very populous, and inhabited by gentry and 
wealthy tradeſmen. It contains 30 pariſh 
churches and chapels, beſides its cathedral, or 
miniſter, which is a moſt magnificent ſtruc- 
ture. It is divided by the river into two parts, 
which. are united by a ftately ſtone bridge of 
five arches. The eaſtern part is moſt popu- 
lous, the houſes ſtanding thicker, and the 
ſtreets being narrower. It is ſurrounded by a 
ſtrong wall, on which are many turrets, or 
watch-houſes ; and there are four gates, and 
* five poſterns. It is a city and county of itſelf, 
enjoys large privileges, ſends two members to 
riiament, and has the title of a duchy. It 
is governed by a lord mayor, 12 aldermen, 
and other officers ; and its county contains 36 
villages and hamlets. It is 654 miles S. by 
E. of Durham, 81 E. of Lancaſter, and 197 
N. by W of London. 

YO'/RKSHIRE, an Engliſh county, bound- 
ed on the E. by the German Ocean ; on the 
N. by the county of Durham; on the W. by 
Weſtmoreland and Lancaſhire z and on the S. 
by Derbyſhire, Nottinghamſhire, and Lin- 
colnſhire. It is the largeſt county in England, 
being 90 miles in length, from E. to W. and 
75 in breadth from N. to S. It contains 563 
pariſhes, 37 market towns, and ſends go mem- 
bers to parliament. The principal rivers are 
the Teeſe, that divides this county ſrom Dur- 
ham; the Swale, the Youre, the Nid, the 
Ouſe, the Warf, the Are, the Calder, the Der- 
went, the Dun, and the Hull; befides the 
great river Humber, which is made up of 
many rivers. The air is in general temperate, 
but pretty cold on the tops of the hills, and 
on the borders of Durham. The ſoil in ſome 
places is very fruitful, in ſome barren, gra- 
velly and tony, and in others mooriſh, miry, 
and fenny, It is divided into three ridings, 
the North, Weſt, and Eaſt; beſides which, 
there is a fourth diviſion, called Richmond- 
fhire, as alſo Cleveland, Craven, and Holder. 
neſs, which are all included in the three rid- 
ings. In ſo extenſive a county the productions 
muſt be various, as well as the manufactures ; 
and there are mines of iron, lead, and coal 
York is the principal place. 

YORK, NEW, one of the United Pro- 
' vinces of North gmerica. It is bounded on 
the E. by Maſſachuſetts-Bay ; on the N. by 
Canada; on the S. by New Jerſey; and on 
the W. by Delawar river. It produces corn, 
abounds in cattle, and has a good breed of 
horſes ; but the inhabitants are chiefly em- 
ployed in fiſheries. They export a great deal 
of dried and ſalted fiſh'to Europe; as alſo log- 
wood, train-oil, and whalebone. The princi- 

al town. is of the ſame name. 

YOU, [.y#] pron. [yow, the accuſative 

ural of r&z, Sax. thou] this word is uſed 
when we ſpeak to more than one; but by 
cuſtom has been applied by way of ceremony, 
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the ſame ſenſe as on, Fr. | 
YOUNG, | yang} a. ¶ yeong, Sax. ] not born 
many years; in the firſt part of life. Figy. 
ratively, ignorant, unexperienced. Applied to 
vegetables, newly grown. 

YOUNG, [Yung]. /. the offspring of ani. 


mals collectively. = 
YOU/NGSTER, or YOUNKER, 
[Hunter] /. a young perſon: a word of con- 
tempt. : 
YOUR, fpron. yure] prove. coe r, Sax. ] be- 
longing to you. It ſeems to be rather the ge. 
nitive plural of-yower, from ge, Sax. you; and 
on that account is ſeldom uſed but when we 
ſpeak to more than one, unleſs when we 
compliment a perſon ; and in that ſenſe it is 
that we add the „ final, a ſign of the *genitive 
ſingular, more particularly fo when the ſub. 
ſtantive goes before, or is underſtood, 
managed by an abler hand than your's,” 
Dryd. It is your's to tranſmit.” Pope. 

YOURSE'LFY, | yir/elf ] pron. [from your 
and /e] you, excluſive of any other. 

YOUTH, [| yh] /. ¶ yeoguth, Sax. ] that 
part of life which is between childhood and 
manhood, generally reckoned from 14 to 28; 
adoleſcence; a young man. Young men, uſed 
collectively. | 

YOU'THFUL, DD 4. young; ſuit- 
able to youth; vigorous; playſul. 

YULE, J. | _yeo!, Sax.] the time of Chriſt. 
mas, or Chrittmas-tide. | 

To YUX, v. a. | ;ycox, Sax. ] to ſob or ſigh, 


Z. 


Is the twenty-fourth letter, and nine- 
teenth conſonant of ou? alphabet; the 
ſound of which is formed by a motion 
of the tangue from the palate downwards and 
upwards to it again, with a ſhutting and open- 


ſounds like the hard s, though ſome reckon it 
a double conſonant, having the. ſound of d.; 
but to this others object, ſince we often double 
it, as in puzzle, muzzle, guzzle, &c. Among 
the Antients, Z was a numeral, fignifying 2000, 
and with a daſh over it thus, Z, it ſignified 
2000 times 2000, or four millions,” It 1s 
placed before all vowels, as in zany, eat, 
Zink, z5diac, Zunich ; but before none of the 
conſonants, except J, as in puzzle, gusæle, 
&c. ; | 

ZACHARTAH, or ZECHARTAH, is a 
canonical book of the Old Teſtament, con- 
taining the predictions of Zachariah, the ſon 
of Barachia, and grandion of Iddo. He is the 
eleventh of the twelve leſſer prophets. He en 
tered upon the prophetic office at the ſame 
time with Haggal, and was ſent to the Jews 
upon the ſame meſſage, to. reprove them for 
their backwardneſs in erecting the temple, and 
reſtoring divine worſhip; but eſpecially for 
the diſorder of their lives and manners, which 


even when we addreſs a ſingle perſon, It is | 


could not but derive a curſe upon them. This 
| \ | propbet 
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het is the longeſt and moſt obſcure of all 

leſſer prophets, his ſtyle being interrupted, 
and without connection. | 

ZA!FFER, or ZA'FFRE, /. in Chemiſ- 
ery, is the name of a blue ſubſtance, of the 
hardneſs of a ſtone, and generally ſuppoſed to 
be a native foſſil ; but really is a preparation 
of Cobalt; 7. e. the calx of that mineral 
mixed with powdered flints, and wetted with 
water. 

ZANV, /. a perſon who endeavours by 
odd geſtures and expreſſions to excite laughter; 
a merry-andrew, or buffoon. . 

ZA'RNICH, /, a ſolid ſubſtance in which 
orpiment is found, of a FT or yellow colour, 


ZEAL, [pron. zeel, I/. CCN, Gr.] a paſ- 


ſionate ardour or affection for any thing, per- 


ſon, or cauſe, 

ZE'ALOT, Lx. &nnxwrag,Gr. ] one that 
eſpouſes any cauſe with a great ardour or 

ion; a bigot; generally uſed in diſpraiſe. 

ZE'ALAND, one of the ſeven United Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, ſeparated by the 
ſea on the N. from the iſles of Holland; by 
the Scheld on the E. from Brabant; by the 
Hont from Flanders; and on the W. it is 
bounded by the ocean. It, comprehends eight 
iſlands, whereof three are pretty large. The 
names of .which are, Walcherin, Schowen, 
S. Beveland, N. Beveland, Tolen, Duveland, 
Wolferfdyck, and St. Fhilip, There are like- 
wiſe 6 or 4 others, of very little importance. 
The inhabitants are at a great deal of trouble, 


to defend themſelves from the encroachments | 


of the ſea, and in keeping up their dykes or 
banks, in which they expend great ſums of 
money. They in general are extremely 
hardy, and even raſh, and very good ſoldiers, 
eſpecially for the ſea-ſervice. It is governed 
in the ſame manner as Holland, and the aſ- 
ſemblies of ſtates are compoſed of deputies of 
the nobility, and thoſe of the two principal 
towns. 

ZE AL OUs, { pron, ze/ous] a. eſpouſing any 
cauſe with paſſion. | | 

ZE'BRA, /. the wild aſs, an extremely 
beautiful animal, tranſverſely ſtriated, or party- 
coloured, and about the ſiae of a common aſs: 
it is a native of many parts of the eaſt. 

Z ECHIN, Late . from ZE CMA, in 
Venice, where the mint is ſettled } a gold coin 
worth about nine ſhillings ſterling. 

Z. ED, J. the name of the letter z. Figu- 
ratively, a crooked perſon, formed like the 
letter Z. A worthleſs inſignificant perſon. 

ZEND, F. a book containing the religion of 
the Magians, or worſhippers of fire, who 
were diſciples of the famous Zoroaſter. This 
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the ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, which 
Dr. Prideaux thinks is an argument that Zo- 
roaſter was originally a Jew. Great part of 
the pſalms of David are inſerted; he makes 
Adam and Eve to have been the firſt parents 
of mankind, and gives the ſame hiſtory of 
the creation and deluge as Moſes does, and 
commands the ſame obſctvance about clean 
and unclean beaſts, the ſame law for paying 
tithes to the ſacerdotal order, with many other 
inſtitutions of Jewiſh extraction. The reſt of 
its contents are an hiſtorical account of the 
life, ations, and prophecies of its author, 
with rules and exhortations for moral living. 
The Mahometans have a ſe& which they call 
Zendikites, who are ſaid to be the ſadduces of 
Mahometaniſm, denying providence and the 
reſurreQion, believing the tranſmigration of 
ſouls, and following the Zend of the Magi. 

ZENITH. /. [Arab.] the point in the 
heavens directly over one's head, and oppoſite 
to the Nadir. "= 

ZEPHANI/A, acanonical book of the Old 
Teſtament, containing the predictions of Ze. 
phania, the ſon of Cuſhi, and grandſon of 
Gedaliah ; being the ninth of the twelve leſſer 
prophets. He propheſied in the time of king 
Joſiah, a little after the captivity of the ten 
tribes, and before that of Judah; fo that he 
was not cotemporary with Jeremiah. 

ZE'/PHYR, or ZE'PHYRUS, /. C zephyrus, 

Lat. ] the weſt wind; poetically applied to any 
calm, ſoft, or gentle wind. 
ZEST, ſ. the peel of an orange ſqueezed 
into wine; a reliſh or taſte ſuperadded to any 
thing. The woody thick ſkin quartering the 
kernel of a walnut. 

ZETE'TIC mETnody/. from Zyric Gr.] 
in Mathematics, is the method made uſe of to 
inveſtigate or ſolve a problem. | 

ZEU'GMA, / TCeby 140, Gr. ] a figure in 
Rhetoric, wherein an adjective or verb, which 
agrees with the next word, 1s likewiſe applied 
to one or many more remote. 

ZINGIBER, or ZI'NZIBER, /. ginger. 

ZINK, or ZINC, /. is a very remarkable 
ſoſſile ſubſtance, reſembling biſmuth, but of a 
blue colour, and is really the lapis calamina- 
ris, and has the ſame effects on copper, by 
turning it into brafs. 

ZO'DIAC, / ¶TCodiandꝭe, Gr. IinAſtronomy. 
is a broad circle, whoſe middle is the ecliptic, 
and its extremes two circles parallel thereto, at 
ſuch a diſtance from it, as to bound or com- 

rehend the excurſions of the fun arid planets. 

t is divided into twelve portions, called figns, 
and thoſe diviſions or ſigns are denominated 
from the conſtellations which antiently poſe 


book was compoſed by Zoroaſter during bigſeſſed each part; but the Zodiac being im- 


retirement in a cave, and contained all the 
pretended revelations of that impoſter. The 
frit part contains the liturgy of the Magi, 
which is uſed among them in all their ora- 
tories and fire temples to this day. They re- 
vererice it as the Chritians do the Bible, 
and the Mahometans the Koran, There are 


moveable, and the ſtars having a motion from 
wet to eaſt, thoſe conſtellations no longer cor- 
reſpond to their proper ſigns, whence ariſes | 
what we call the proceſſion of the equin-xes. 
ZONE, /. ¶ Com, Gr. ] in Geography and As 
ſtronomy, is à diviſion of the terraqueous globe, 
with reſpect to the different degrees of heat 


tound many things in the Zend taken out of found in che different parts thereof, A zone 
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2 
is the fifth part of the ſurface of the earth, 
contained between two parallels, There are 
three zones, the torrid, frigid, and tempe- 
rate, ie torrid zone is a bend furrounding 
the terraqueous globe, and terminated by the 
two trapics. Its breadth is 46 '58', The 
equator running through the middle of it, 
divides it into equal parts, each containing 
23 29. The frigid zones are ſegments of 
the circle of the earth, terminated, one by 
the Antarctic, and the other by the Arctic 
circle ; the breadth of each is 46% g8/. The 
temperate zones are two bands, environing 
the globe, and contained between the tropics 
and the polar circles ; the breadth of is 


"2, : 
ZOO'GRAPHER, [ z3%grafer] /. LT ( and 
widw, Gr.] one who deſcribes the nature, 
roperties, and forms of animals. 4 
ZOO'GRAPHY, [ z30grafy | /. [Zoe and 
v, Gr. ] a deſcription of the forms, nature, 
and propengies of animals. We are thereby 
« conducted into zoography.”* Grew. 
ZOO'LOGY, F220 J { £a0y and Ayog, 
Gr. 1 is the ſcience of animals. Artedi obſerves, 
that this makes one of the three kingdoms, as 
they are called, of natural hiſtory ; the vege- 
table and mineral being the two others: in 
"theſe, however, there is this difference made 
by writers, that while vegetables and minerals 
are treated of together, as all of a piece in 
each, the ſubjects of Zoolog y are divided; and 
it is made to compoſe, as it were ſeveral k ing- 
doms. The ſubjects of it are accordingly di- 
vided into ſix ſeveral families. 1. The hairy 
quadrupeds. 2. The birds. 3. The amphibi- 


ous animals, ſuch as ſerpents, lizards, frogs, | 


and tortoiſes. 4 The fiſhes. 5. The inſects. 
And 6. Thoſe loweſt order of animated be- 
ings, the zoophites. 3 

ZOO'PHYTE, | z35#te]/. Tol ꝓure, Gr.] 
a vegetable.or plant which partakes both of 
the nature of plants and animals. 


Z700'PHORIC, LS ori] A. | E96p0p0cy” 


Gr.] bearing an animal. A z02phoric column, 


in Architecture, is that which bears or ſup- 
rts the ſorm of an animal. | 

ZOO/PHORUS, [rut]. [ See Zoo'- 

PHORIC] the frieze of a column, or that part 


which is between the architrave and cornice ; 


ſo called ſrom the ornaments, teſembling ani- 
mals, carved upon it. | 
 Z00'TOMIST, /. [ from Zwerouia, Gr. Ja 
rſon who diſſects animals. 
ZOO TOM, / Corea, Gr. ] the diſſee- 
tion of the body of beaſts; called likewiſe 
Comparative anatomy. 


UG, one of the cantons of Swiſſerland; 


bounded on the E. and N. by that of Zurich ; 
on the W. by that of Lucern, and the free 
provinces ; and on the S. by that of Schwitz. 


Ee 

The inhabitants are Roman Catholi 
it is divided into three parts, one of 2 
the town of Zug, and the others the villages 
abput it, which comprehends three aſſemblies, 
namely, Bar, Mentzie, and Val Egeric. The 
government of this canton is democratic, and 
the ſovereignty belongs to the town of Zu 
and to the communities without it, th 
this place has a particular magiſtrate. + 

ZU'INGLIANS, a branch of the ancient 


of Switzerland, who ſoon after Luther had de: 
clared againſt the church of Rome, and being 


with him, and preached openly againſt indul. 
gences, the maſs, the celibacy of the clergy, 
&c. but differed from Luther a bout the E 
chariſt. 

ZURICH, the canton of, is one of the 1 3 
eantons of Swifſeyjand, and the firſt in rank, 
being about 50 miles in length, and 30 in 


breadth. It 18 bounded on the N. by the, 


Rhine, which ſeparates it from the canton of 
Schaff hauſen; on the S. by that of Schwitz ; 
on the E. by Thurgaw, and the county of Toc- 
kenburg ; and on the W. by the canton of 
Zug, and the free provinces. The ſoil is fer. 
tile in corn, produces all ſorts of fruits, and 
there are ſome vineyards, as well as rich paſ- 
tures, This canton is well peopled, the in- 
habitants are very laborious, and kave a famous 
manufactory in crapes. They were the firſ 
that embraced the reformation, and the fa- 
mous reformer Zuinglius was born here, 
ZY'GOMA, /. Cydia, Gr.] in Anatomy, 


gale, being no ſingle bone, but an union or aſ- 
ſemblage of two proceſſes, or eminences of 
bones; the one from the os temporis, the 
other from the os malæ; theſe proceſſes are 
hence termed the zygomatic proceſſes, and the 
ſuture that joins them together, is denominated 
the zygomatic ſuture, 

ZYGOMA'TIC, a. [See Zy'coma.] 

ZYMO'MA, . any thing which promotes 
or cauſes fermentation. | 

ZYMOSUMETER, . [See Zymona] 
an inftrument propoſed by the ingenious na- 
turaliſt Swammerdam, to meaſure the degree 
of fermentation, occaſioned by the mixture of 
different matters, and the degree of heat which 
thoſe matters acquire in fermenting; as alſo, 
the heat or temperature of the blood of ani- 
mals. I 

- ZYTHO'GALA, /. [Cubes and yaaat, Gr.] 

a beer poſſet, a drink recommended by Syden- 
ham to be taken after a vomit. 

Z. Z. A character made uſe of by the an- 


cient phyſicians to fignify myrrh, and by the 
moderns to fagnity ginger. . | 


AN 


Chriſtian reformers, or Proteſtants, ſo called 
from their author Huldric Zuinglius, a divine 


then miniſter of the church of Zurich, fell in 


lia bone of the head, otherwiſs called os ju. 
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REMARKABLE EVENTS, DiscovERits and IN VENTIORS, from the 
' CREATION to the PæESRNT TIME. 


Before Chriſt. 


4994 A CCORDING to Archbiſhop Uſher, 


the creation of the world began on 

Sunday October 23; and that of Adam 
and Eve took place on Friday Oct. 28. 

4003 The birth of Cain, the firſt who was born 
of a woman. Abel is born ſoon after. 

9875 Abel is murdered by Cain, becauſe his 
ſacrifice was more acceptable to God, 

3017 Enoch, for his piety, is tranſlated to 
heaven. 5 

2343 The Deluge. 

2247 The tower of Babel js built about this 
time by Noah's poſterity, upon which 
God miraculouſly confounds their lan- 
guage, and thus diſperſes them into 
different nations. 

2234 The caleſtial obſervations are begun at 
Babylon. | 

2188 Miſraim, the ſon of Ham, founds the 
kingdom of Egypt, which laſted 1663 
years, down to the conqueſt of Cam- 
byles, in 525 before Chriſt. 


2059 The kingdom of Aſſyria begins. 


2996 Abram, the Patriarch, born at Ur, in 
Chaldea, : | 

2921 The covenant of God made with Abram, 
when he leaves Haran to go into Ca- 

„ naan, which begins the 430 years of 
ſojourning. 

1897 The covenant is renewed by Cod with 
Abram, in memory of which circum- 
ciſion is inſtituted, and his name 
changed to Abraham. 

The cities of Sodom and Gomorra are 


deſtroyed for their wickedneſs, by fire | 


from heaven. 

2896 Iſaac born to Abraham by Sarah, 90 
years old. 

1871 The faith of Abraham is proved, in of- 
fering to ſacrifice his ſon Iſaac, then 
25 years old, | 

48:6 The kingdom of Argos, in Greece, be- 
fins under Inachus. | 

1822 Memnon, the Egyptian, invents the letters. 

321 Abraham dies, being 173 years old. 


ö 


1759 Jacob having received his ſather's bleſ. 
ſing, goes to Haran to his uncle Laban, 
and marries his two daughters, 

1739 Jacob returns into Canaan after a twenty 
years ſervitude. 

1728 Joſeph is ſold into Egypt by his brethren. 

1715 Prometheus firſt ſtruck fire from flints. 

1689 Jacob dies, after bleſſing Ephraim and 
Manaſſeh, and foretelling the coming 

N of the Meſſiah, aged 147. 

1635 Joſeph dies in Egypt, aged 110, which 
concludes the book of Geneſis, con- 
taining a period of 2369 years. 

1574 Aaron born in Egypt; 2490, appointed 
by God firſt high prieſtol the Iſraelites. 

1571 Moſes, brother to Aaron, born in Egypt, 
and adopted by Pharaoh's daughter, 
who educates him 1n all the learning 
of the Egyptians. 

1556 Cecrops brings a colony of Saites from 
Egypt into Attica, and begins the king- 
dom of Athens. | . 

1546 Scamander comes from Crete into Phry- 
gia, and begins the kingdom of Troy. 

1493 Cadmus carried the Phenician letters 
into Greece, and built the citadel of 
Thebes. | 

1491 Moſes performs a number of miracles in 
Egypt, and departs from that king- 
dom, together with 600,000 Iſraelites, 
beſides children, which completed the 
430 years of ſojourning. mi- 
raculouſly paſs through the Red Sea, 
and come to the deſert of Sinai, where 
Moles receives from God, and delivers 
to the people, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the other laws, and ſets 
up the tabernacle, and in it the ark of 
the Covenant. 

14853 The firſt ſhip that appeared in Greece, 
was- brought from Egypt by Danans, 
who arrived at Lindus, in Rhodes, and 
brought with him his fifty daughters. 

1453 The firſt Olympic games celebrated in 


Elie, by the Idz Dactyli 
1452 The 


2452 The five firſt books of Moſes are written 
N in the land of Moab, where he died 
the year following, aged 110. : 
1451 The Iſraelites, after ſojourning in the 
Wilderneſs forty years, march under 
Joſhua into the land of Canaan, where 
they ſettle themſelves, after having 
- ſubdued the natives. 
| began to till the lands they had con- 
quered, ſo that at this period the ſab- 
batical year commences. 
1466 Iron is found from the accidental burning 
of the woods of mount Ida, in Crete. 
2263 The Argonautic expedition under Jaſon 
and his companions to Colchis for the 
| Golden Fleece, | 
2148 David is ſole king of Iſrael. | 
2004 The Temple is ſolemaly dedicated by 
Solomo::. | : 
go Homer flouriſhed about this time. 
894 Money firſt made of gold and filver at 


Argos. 


| 


814 The kingdom of Macedon begins. 


mulus, firſt king of the Romans. | 
720 Samaria taken, atter three years fiege, 


| Salmanaſer, king of Aſſyria. 
The firſt eclipſe of the moon on record. 

658 Byzantium (now Conſtantinople) built 
by the Athenians. 

600 Thales, of Miletus, travels into Egypt, 
conſults the prieſts of Memphis, ac- 
quires the knowlegde of geometry, 
aſtronomy, and philoſophy; returns 
to Greece, calculates eclipſes, gives 
general notions of the univerſe, and 
maintains that an only ſupreme intel- 
ligence regulates all its motions, 


Zodiac, invented by Anaximander, the 
ſcholar of Thales. 5 

387 The city of Jeruſalem taken, after a 
fiege of 18 months. 

862 The firſt comedy at Athens acted upon 
a moveable ſcaffold. 4 

559 Cyrus, the firſt king of Perſia. 

558 Sun-dials invented; the firſt erected at 


into hours, 293 before Chrift. 
638 The kingdom of Babylon finiſhed ; that 
city being taken by Cyrus, who in 
' 536 gives an edict for the return of 
A 


on a waggon, by Theſpis. 

526 Learning greatly encouraged at Athens, 
and a public library firſt founded. 

809 Tarquin, the laſt king of the Romans, 
being expelled, Rome is governed by 
two conſuls, and other republican 
magiſtrates, till the battle of Pharſa- 
lia, being a ſpace of 461 years. 

524 Sardis taken and burnt by the Atheni. 
ans, which gave occaſion to the. Per- 


An OUTLINE or 


The Iſraelites | 


| 
860 The city of Carthage is built by q. Dido, | 
752 Era of the building of Rome, by Ro- 


and the kingdom of Iſrael finiſhed, by | 


Maps, globes, and the ſigns of the | 


Rome, when time was firſt divided | 


535 The tirſt tragedy was acted at Athens, | 


fan invaſion of Creece. 


481 Xerxes the Great king of Perfia 
his expedition againſt Greece. 9 


| 454 The Romans ſend to Athens for Solon's 
aWs. - 


451 The Decemvirs created at Rome, and 
the laws of the twelve tables compiled 
and ratified. 

439 The -hiſtoty of the Old T 
finiſhes about this time, . 

Malachi, the laſt of the prophets. 

400 Socrates, the founder of moral philoſo. 
phy among the Greeks, believes the 
immortality of the ſoul, a ſtate of re. 
wards and puniſhments; fer which 
and other ſublime doctrines, he is put 
to death by the Athenians, who ſoon 
after repent, and erect to his memory 
a ſtatue of braſs. 

331 Alexander the Great, king of Macedon, 
conquers Darius, king of Perſia, and 
other nations of Aſia, gag, dies at 
Babylon, and his empire is divided 
by his generals into four kingdoms, 

285 Dionyſius, of Alexandria, began his 
aſtronomical æra on Monday June 
26, being the firſt who found the exact 
ſolar year to. conſiſt of 365 days, 5 
hours, and 49 minutes. | 

284 Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 

employs ſeventy-two interpreters to 
tranſlate the Old Teſtament into the 
Greek language, which is called the 

Septuagint. | 
269 The firſt coining of ſilver at Rome. 


264 The firſt Punic war begins. The chro- 


— of the Arundelian marbleg. com- 
ed. | 


'260 The Romans firſt concern themſelves 


in naval affairs. a 

239 Hamilcar, the Curthaginian, cauſes his 
ſon Hannibal, at nine years old, to 
ſwear eternal enmity to the Romans,. 

218 The ſecond Punic war begins. Hanni- 
bal paſſes the Alps, and defeats the 
Romans in ſeveral battles, but being 
amuſed by his women, does not im- 
prove his victories by the ſtorming 
Rome. 

190 The firſt Roman army enters Aſia, and 
from the ſpoils of Antiochus brings the 
Aſiatie luxury firſt to Rome, 

168 Perſeus defeated by the Romans, which 
ends the Macedonian kingdom. 

167 The firſt library erected at Rome, of 
books brought from Macedonia. 

163 The government of Judea under the 
Maccabees begins, axd continues 126 
years. 5 : 


146 Carthage, the rival to Rome, is razed ©, 


the ground by the Romans. 
135 The hiſtory of the Apocrypha ends. 
52 Julius Czfar makes his firſt expedition 
into Britain. 
47 The battle of Pharſalia between Czſaf 
_ Pompey, in which the latter is de» 
cated. 


The Alexandrian library, conſiſting of 


Perſe 


6g The. 
Chriſ 
inte 
diſc 


64 Rome 


400,000 valuable books, burnt by ac- 

cident. 

45 The war of Africa, in which Cato kills 
himſelf. | 

The ſolar year introduced by Cæſar. 

44 Ceſar, the greateſt of the Roman con- 
querors, after having fought fifty 
pitched battles, and lain, 2, 192,00 
men, is killed in the ſenate houſe by 
conſpirators. | 

gi The battle of Actium fought, in whigh 
Mark Anthony and Cleopatra are to- 
tally defeated by Octavius, nephew to 

ulius Ceſar. | 

30 Alexandria, in Egypt, is taken by Octa- 

vius ; upon which Anthony and Cleo- 


1 


patra put themſelves to death, and E- 


gypt is reduced to a Roman province. 

27 Octavius, by a decree of the ſenate, ob- 
tains the title of Auguftus Czfar, 
and an abſolute exemption from the 
laws, and is properly the firſt Roman 
emperor. | ; 

25 Coin firſt uſed in Britain. | 

8 Rome at this time is fifty miles in cir- 
cumference, and contains 463,000 men 
fit to bear arms. 

The Temple of Janus is ſhut by Au- 
guſtus, as an emblem of uniyerſal 
peace, and | 

JESUS CHRIST is born, on Monday, 
December 25. 

12 —— Diſputes with the doQors in the 

Temple; 

27 — is baptized in the Wilderneſs by 

ohn, 

33 . and crucified on Friday, April 3, 
at three o'clock P. M. His reſur- 
rection on Sunday, April 5; his Aſcen- 
ſion, Thurſday, May 14. 

36 St. Paul converted. 

39 St. Matthew writes his Goſpel, 

Pontius Pilate Kills himſelt. 

40 The name of Chriſtians firſt given at 
Antioch to the followers of Chritt. 

43 Claudius Cæſar's expedition into Britain. 

44 St. Mark writes his Goſpel. | 

49 London is founded by the Romans; 368, 
ſurrounded by ditto with a wall, ſome 
parts of which are ſtill obſervable. 

51 Caractacus, the Britiſh king, is carried 
in chains to Rome. 

52 The council ef the apoſtles at Jeruſalem. 

55 St. Luke writes his Goſpel. 

59 The emperor Nero puts his mother and 
brothers to death. 

Perſecutes the Druids in Britain, 

61 Boadicia, the Britiſh queen, defeats the 
Romans; but is eonquered ſoon after 
by Suetonius, governor of Britain. 

62 St. Paul is ſent in bonds to Rome— 
writes his Epiſtles between 51 and 66, 


| ©3 The Acts of the Apoſtles written. 


Chriſtianity is ſuppoſed to be introduced 
into Britain by St. Paul or ſome of his 
diſciples about this time, 


64 Rome ſet on fire, and burned for fir 
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days; upon which began (under 
Nero) the firſt perſecution — the 
Chriſtians. | 

67 St. Peter and St. Paul put to death. 

70 Whilſt the factious Jews are deſtroying 
one another with mutual fury, Titus, 
the Roman general, takes Jeruſalem, 
which is. razed to the ground, and the 
plough made to paſs over it. 

83 The philoſophers expelled Rome by Do- 
mitian, 

85 Julius Agricola, governor of South-Bri. 
tain, to protect the civilized Britons 

from the incurſions of the Caledogie 

ans, builds a line of forts between the 
rivers Forth and Clyde ; defeats the 
Caledonians under Galgacus on the 
Grampian hills ; and firſt ſails round 
Britain, which he diſcovers to be an 
iſland. 

96 St. John the evangeliſt wrote his Revela- 
tion—his Goſpel in 97. 


121 The Caledonians reconquer from the Ro- 


mans all the ſouthern parts of Scotland; 
upon which the emperor Adrian builds 
a wall between Newcaſtle and Car- 
liſle; but this alſo proving ineffectual, 
Pollius Urbicus, the Roman general, 


about the year 144, repairs Agricola's 


forts, which he joins by a wall four 
yards thick. 
135 The ſecond Jewiſh war ends, when they 
were all baniſhed Judea. 
139 Juſtin writes his firſt Apology for the 
Chriſtians. EE 
217 The Septuagint found in a caſk. 
222 About this time the Roman ire be- 
ins to fink under its own weight. The 
rbarians begin their eruptions, and 


the Goths have annual tribute not to 


moleſt the empire. e's 

260 Valerius is taken priſoner by Sapor, king 
of Perſia, and flayed alive. 

274 Silk firſt brought from India; the manu- 
factory of it introduced into Europe by 
ſome monks, 551; firſt worn by the 
clergy in England, 1594. 


291 Two emperors and two Cæſars march 
to deſend the four quarters of the 


empire. 

306 Conſtantine the Great begins his reign. 

308 Cardinals firſt began. 

313 The tenth perſecution ends by an edi& of 
Conſtantine, who favours the Chriſti. 
ans, and gives full liberty to their te- 
ligion. | 

325 The firſt general council at Nice, when 
318 fathers attended, againſt Arius, 
the founder of Arianiſm, where was 
compoſed the famous Nicene Creed, 
which we attribute to them. 

328 Conſtantine removes the ſeat of empire. 
from Rome to Byzantium, which is 
thereafter called Conſtantinople. 


331 a——— orders all the heathen temples |, 


to be deſtroyed. 


363 The Roman emperor Julian, , 
: e 
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410 Rome taken and plundered by Alaric, 


446 The Britons now left to themſelves are 


455 The Saxons having repulſed the Scots and 


| 308 Prince Arthur begins his #eign over the 


£16 The computing of time by the Chriſtian 
ra is introduced by Dionyſius the | 


3A» OUT 


the Apoſtate, endeayours in vain to re- 


build the temple of Jeruſalem, * 
364 The Roman empire is divided into the 


. eaſtern (Conſtantinople the capital) and 

2 weſtern, (of which Rome continued to 
be the capital) cach being now un- 

der the government of different em- 


perors. 
400 Bells invented by Paulinus, of Cam- 


5 pagnia.. | 
404 The kingdom of Caledonia or Scotland 


revives under Fergus. - . 

406 The Vandals, Alans, and Suevi, ſpread 
into France and Spain, by a conceſ- 
fion ot Honorius, emperor of the 
Weit. 


king of the Viſi-Goths. 


LINE or! 
the conceſſions of Phocas, emperor 
re Eaſt. 5 
622-Mahomet- the falſe prophet, flies fro 
© Mecca to Medina, in Arabia, * 
44th year of his age and 10th of his 
' miniſtry, where he laid the foundation 


of the Saracen empire, and from whom 
the Mahometan princes to this day 


claim their deſcent. His, followers. 


compute. their time from this ra, 
which in Arabic is called Hegira, i, e. 
the Flight. | 
637 Jeruſalem is taken by the Saracens or fol. 
lowers of Mahomet. 
640 Alexandria in' Egypt is taken by ditto, 
and the grand library there burnt by 
: order of Omar, their caliph or 
Prince. | | 


412 The Vandals begin their kingdom in [653 The Saracens now extend their conqueſts 


Spain, : ö 
320 The kingdom of the French begins upon 
the Lower Rhine, under Pharamond. 
426 The Romans, reduced 20 extremities at 
home, withdraw their troops from 
Britain, and never return; adviſing the 
Britons to arm in their own defence, 
and truſt to their own valour. 
greatly harraſſed by the Scots and 
PiQts,. upon Which they once more 
make their complaints to the Romans, 
(which they entitle Ihe groans of: the 
_ Britons) but receive no alſiſtande from 
that quarter. | 64 
447 Attila 8 the ſcourge of God) 
wich his Huns ravage the Roman 
empire. | 
449 Vortigern, king of the Britons, invites 
the Saxons into Britain, againſt the 
Scots and Pits, | 


Pits, invite over more of their coun- 
trymen, and begin to eſtabliſh them. 
felves in Kent, under Hengiſt. 
476 The weſtern empire is finiſned, 52g years 
after the battle of Pharſalia; upon 
"the ruins of which ſeveral new ſtates 
ariſe in Italy and other parts, conſiſt- 
ing of Goths, Vandals, Huns, and other 
Barbarians, under whom literature is 
extinguiſhed, and the works of the 
learned are deſtroyed. 3 
496 Clovis, king of France, baptized, and 
Chriſtianity begins in that kingdom. 


Britons. 


„ "oak. 

£57 A terrible plague all over Europe, Afia, 
and Africa, which continues near tifty 

, years. b | 5 

380 Latin ceaſed to be ſpoken about this time 

8 in Italy. 

396 Auguſtin the monk comes into England 
with forty monks. : 


on every ſide, and retaliate the barba. 
rities of the Goths and Vandals upon 
their poſterity. | 
664 Glaſs invented in England by Benalt a 
monk, ; 4 
685 The Britons, after a brave ſtrugele of 
near 130 years, are totally expelled by 
the Saxons, and drove into Wales and 
| Cornwall. {ans 2 
713 The Saracens conquer Spain. 
726 The controverſy about images. begins, 
arid! cauſes many inſurrections in tle 
. eaſtern empire. 6 
748 The computing of years from the birth of 
Chriſt began to be uſed in hiſtory. 
749 The race of Abbas became caliphs of the 
Saracens, and encourage learning. 
800 Charlemagne, king of France, begins 
the empire of Germany; afterward: 
called the weſtern empire; gives the 
preſent names to the winds and months; 
endeavours to reſtore learning in Eu- 
rope, but mankind are not yet dilpoled 
for it, being ſolely engroſſed in mili- 
tary enterprizes. Hy 
826 Harold king of Denmark, dethroned by 
his ſubjects for being a Chriſtian, 
828 Egbert king of Weflex, -unites the-hep- 
tarchy by the name of England. 
838 The Scots and Picts have a decifive bat- 
tle, in which the former prevail, and 
- both kingdoms are united by Kenneth, 
which begins the ſecond period of the 
Scottiſh hiſtory. Sp 
867 The 120 begin their ravages in Eng 
land. 3 . 
896 Alfred the Great, after ſubduing th 
Daniſh invaders (againſt whom be 
fought 56 battles by ſea and land, 
compoſes M body of laws; divide 
England into counties, hundreds, h. 
things: erects county courts, 2? 
ſounds the univerſity of Oxford abo 
this time. ö | 
q15 The univerſity of Cambridge founded. 
975 Pope Boniface VII. is depoſed and b. 


CY 


626 Here begins the power of the ßopes, be 


| niſhe1'for his crimes. | 
979 Coronation oath firſt uſed in England. 
| e 979 Ius 
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979 aer inſtituted in England. | 
991 The figures in arithmetic are brought 


into Europe by the Saracens from 


Arabia, - Letters of the alphabet were 
hitherto uſed. 
Otho III. makes the empire of Ger- 
many elective. | | . 
099 Boleſlaus, the firſt king of Poland. 
1000 Paper made of cotton rags was in uſe, 
that of linen rags in 1170: the manu- 
factory introduced into England at 
Dartford 1g88. 


1005 All the old churches are rebuilt about 


this time in a new manner of architec- 


ture. — 

1015 Children forbidden by law to be ſold by 
the ir parents in England. 2 

1017 Canute, king of Denmark, gets poſſeſſion 
of England. x 

1040 The Danes, after ſeveral engagements 


with various ſucceſs, are about this, 


time driven out of Scotland, and never 
return again in a hoſtile manner. 
1041 The Saxen line reſtored under Edward 
. the Confeflor. eee 
1043 The Turks (a nation, of adventurers 
from Tartary, ſerving hitherto in the 
armies of contending princes) become 
formidable, and take poſſeſſion of 
Perſia. : | 
1054 Leo IX, the firſt -pope that kept up an 


army, 


e : L * — 
1057 Malcolm III. king of Scotland, kills the 


tyrant Macbeth at Dunſinane, and 
marries the princeſs Margaret, ſiſter to 
Edgar Atheling. 

1065 The Turks take Jeruſalem from the 
Saracens. 

1066 The conqueſt of England by William 
(ſurnamed the Baſtard) duke of Nor- 
mandy, in the battle of Haſtings, 
where Harold is ſlain, 0 | 

1070 William introduces the feudal law. 

Muſical notes invented. 5 


107 Henry IV. emperor of Germany, and 
the pope, quarrel about the nomination | 


of the German biſhops. Henry, in 
penance, walks barefooted to the pope 
towards the end of January. = 
1076 Juſtices of the Peace firſt appointed in 
England. : 


Fi 


1118 The order of the Knights Templars in- 
ſtituted to defend the Sepulchre at je- 
ruſalem, and to protect Chriſtian 


ſtrangers. | 

1163 London Bridge, conſiſting of 19 ſmall 
arches, firſt built of ſtone. 

1172 Henry II. king of England, (and firſt of 
the Plantagenets) takes poſſeſſion of 
Ireland; which, from that period, has 
been governed by an Engliſh viceroy, 
or lord lieutenant. 

1176 England is divided by Henry, into fix 

Circuits, and juſtice is diſpenſed by 

itinerant judges. | 


vate houſes in England, 
1181 The laws of England are digeſted about 
this time by Glanville. 


1192 The battle of Afcalon, in Judea, in 


which Richard, king of England, de- 
feats Saladin's army, conſiſting of 
300, ooo combatants. . 


1194 Dieu et mon Droit firſt uſed as a motto by 


king Richard, on a victory over the. 
| French. 
1200 Chimnies were not known in England. 


Surnames now began to be uſed firſt 8 


among the nobility. 
1208 London incorporated, and obtained their 
_ firſt charter for electing their Lerd 
Mayor and other magiſtrates from king 
John. * | : 


ws . 
1215 Magna Charta is ſigned by king John, 
and the barons of England. 
Court of Common Pleas eſtabliſned. 
1227 The rs a new race of heroes under 
Gingis- Kan, emerge from the northern 


parts » over-run all the Saracen 


empire; and in imitation: of former 


conquerors, carry death and deſolation 
wherever they march. 


truſted to the Dominicans. * .- -: 
The houſes of London and other cities in 
England, France, and Germany, till 
thatched with ſtra w. 
1253 The famous aſtonomical tables are com- 
oſed by Alonſo, king of Caftile. - 
1258 The Tartars take Bagdad, which finiſhes 
the empire of the Saracens. 
1264 The commons of England firft ſummon- 


1080 Doomſday book began to be compiled by | 


order of William, from a ſurvey of all 


the eſtates in England, and finiſhed in 


I 1086. 


ed to parliament about this time. 
'1273 The empire of the preſent Auſtrian fa« 
mily begins in Germany. 


1282 Lewellyn, prince of Wales, deſeated and 


The tower of London built by ditto, to- killed by Edward I. who unites that 


curb his Eneliſh ſubjects; numbers of 


whom fly to Scotland, where they in- 
troduce the Saxon or Engliſh language, 


lands given them. 

1096 The firſt cruſade to the Holy Land is 

begun under ſeveral Chriſtian princes, 
to drive the intidels from Jeruſale m. 

1110 Edgar Atheling, the laft of the Saxon 

princes, dies in England, where. he 


— 


principality to England. 
1284 Edwatd II. born at Carnarvon, is the 


| flirſt prince of Wales. WE: 
are protected by Malcolm, and have 1285 Alexander III. king of Scotland, dies 
and that kingdom 1s diſputed by twelve 


candidates, who ſubmit their claims to 


the arbitration of Edward, king of 


England. 888 
1293 There is a regular ſueceſſion of Engliſh 
parliaments from this year, being the 


bad been permitted to refide as a ſubject. 


* 


22d of Edward 1. 
* N 


1180 Glaſs windows began to be uſed in pri- 


1233 The Inquiſition begun in 1204, is now 


a2g8 The 


1298 The preſent Turkiſh empi ins in 
BY Biehynia under — age 2555 

Silver hafted knives, ſpoons, and cups, a 
great luxury. 

Tallow candles ſo great a luxury, that 
ſplinters of wood were uſed for lights. 

Wine ſold by apothecaries as a cordial. 

1302 The mariner's compaſs invented, or im- 

proved by Givia, of Naples. | 
1307 The beginning of the Swiſs cantons. 
1310 Lincoln's Inn ſociety eſtabliſhed. 

1314 The battle of Bannockburn between 
Edward II. and Robert Bruce, which 
eſtabliſhes the latter on the throne of 
Scotland. 

The cardinals ſet fire to the conclave and 
ſeparate, A vacancy in the papal chair 
for two years. 

1320 Gold firſt coined in Chriſtendom ;- 1344 
ditto in England. | 

1336 Two Brabant weavers ſettle at York, 
which, ſays Edward III. may prove of 

| great benefit to us and our ſubjects, 

1337 The firſt comet whoſe courſe is deſcribed 

with an aſtronomical exactneſs. 

Gunpowder and guns firſt invented by 

Swarts,' a monk of Cologn; 1346 
Edward III. had four pieces of can- 


2340 


non, which gained him the battle of 


'Crefly; 1346, bombs and mortars 
were invented. 3 
Oil painting firſt made uſe of by John 
G 'Vaneck. f 
Herald's college inſtituted in England. 
1344 The firſt creation to titles by patents 
+ uſed by Edward III. 
2349 The order of the garter inſtituted in 


England by Edward III. altered inf | 


4557, and conſiſts of 26 knights, 
23352 The Turks firſt enter Europe. 


- 3354 a 
b ſame as in England. 2 

- 1357 Coals firſt brought to London. 

1358 Arms of England and France firſt quar- 
tered by Edward III. p i 
The law pleadings in England changed 
from French to Engliſh as-a favour of 

Edward III. to his people. 

John Wickliffe, an Engliſhman, begins 
to call in queſtion the doctrines of the 
church of Rome about this time, whoſe 
followers are called Lollards. 

1386 A company of linen weavers from the 

Netherlands eſtabliſhed in London. 
Windſor Caſtle built by Edward III. 
1291 Cards invented in France for the king's 
amuſement. 
1399 Weſtminſter Abbey rebuilt and enlarged 
— Weſtminſter Hall, ditte. 

Order of the Bath inſtituted at the coro- 
nation of Henry IV, renewed in 1725; 
conſiſting of 38 knights. 

12410 Guildhall, London, built. 
1440 Printing invented by L. Coſter at Har. 
laem in Holland; brought into Eng- 


1362 


land by W. Caxton, a mercer of 


London, 1471. 
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The money in Scotland till now the 
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Conſtantinople taken the T. 
which ends the 3 _ 
years from its foundation by . 
tine the Great, and 2206 years from 

- _ the foundation of Rome. 

1460 Engraving and exching on copper in. 

vented, | | 

1483 Richard III. king of England, and laſt 

of the Plantagenets, is defeated and 
killed at the battle of Boſworth, by 
Henry (Tudor) VII. which puts an 
end to the civil wars between the 
houſes of York and Lancaſter, after 
a conteſt of go years. | 

Henry eſtabliſhes fifty 'yeomen of the 
guards, the frſt ſtanding army. 

1489 Maps and ſea charts firſt brought to Eng- 
; gland by Barth. Columbus. 

1491 Will. Groceyn introduces the ſtudy of 

the Greek language into England. 
The Moors, hitherto a formidable ene. 
my to the native Spaniards, are en- 
tirely ſubdued by Ferdinand, and be. 
come ſubjects to that prince on certain 
conditions, which are ill obſerved by 
the Spaniards, whoſe clergy uſe the 
. Inquiſition in all its tortures; and in 
1609, near one million of the Moors 
are driven from Spain to the oppoſite 
coaſt of Africa, from whence they ori- 

Finally came, 

1492 America firſt diſcovered by Columbus, a 

Genoeſe, in the ſervice of Spain. 

1494 Algebra firſt known in Europe. 

1497 The Portugueſe firſt ſail to the Faſt. 
Indies by the Cape of Good Hope. 

South America diſcovered by Americus 


1453 


WR - 

1499 North America, ditte, for Henry VII, 

buy Cabot, a Venetian. 

1500 Maximilian divides the empire of Ger. 
many into fix circles, and adds four 
more in 1512. 

1505 Shillings firſt coined in England, 

1509 Gardening introduced into England from 
the Netherlands, from whence vege- 
tables were before imported, 

1517 Martin Luther began the Reformation. 

1518 Magellan, in the ſervice of Spain, firſt 
diſcovers the ſtraits of that name in 
South America. 5 

1520 Henry VIII. for his writings in favour 


of popery, receives the title of De- 


fender of the Faith from his Holineſs. 
1529 The name of Proteſtant takes its riſe 
from the Reformed proteſting againſt 
the church of Rome, at the diet of 
Spires in Germany. 5 
1534 The Reformation takes place in Eng- 
gland, under Henry VIII. 
1537 Religious houſes diſſolved by ditto _ 
1539 The firſt Engliſh edition of the Bible 
authorized ; the preſent tranſlation 
finiſhed 1611. | 
About this time cannon began to be uſed 
in ſhips, 3 : 
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4 543 Silk ſtockings firſt worn by the French 
king; firſt worn in England by queen 
Elizabeth 1561; the ſteel frame for 
weaving invented by the rev. Mr. 
Lee, of John's college, Cambridge, 
1589. | 6 

pins rd uſed in England, before which 
time the ladies uſed ſkewers. 

1544 Good lands let in England at one ſhilling 
per acre. | : 

1545 The famous council of Trent begins, 
and continues 18 years. 

1546 Firſt law in England eſtabliſhing the 
intereſt of money, and at 10 per cent. 

1549 Lords lieutenants of counties inſtituted 
in England. 

1550 Horſe guards inſtituted in England. 

2555 2 Ruſſia company eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land. 


1563 Knives firſt made in England. 
1569 Royal Exchange firſt built. 


1572 The great maſſacre of proteſtants at] 


Paris. 

1579 The Dutch ſhake off the Spaniſh coke, 

and the republic of Holland begins. 
Engliſh Eaſt-India company incerpo- 
rated—eſtabliſhed 1600. 
—— Turkey company incorporated. 
1530 Sir Francis Drake returns from his voy- 
age round the world, being the firſt 
Engliſh circumnavigator. 
Parochial regiſters firſt appointed in 
England. 

1382 Pope Gregory introduces the New Stile 
in Italy; the 5th of October being 
counted 1 5. k 

21533 Tobacco firit brought from Virginia in- 
to England, : 

1;87 Mary, Queen of Scots, beheaded after 

18 years impriſonment. 

1588 Henry IV. paſſes the edit of Nantes, 

tolerating the proteſtants. 
The Spaniſh Armada deſtroyed. 

1589 Coaches firſt introduced into England; 
hackney act 16933 increaſed to 1000 

in 1770. = 

1599 Band of penſioners inſtituted in England. 

2507 Watches firſt brought into England from 
Germany. 

1652 Decimal arithmetic invented at Bruges. 

3903 Queen Elizabeth (the laſt of the Tu- 
dors) dies, and nominates James VI. 
of Scotland {and firſt of the Stuarts) as 
her ſucceſſor; which unites both 
kingdoms under the name of Great 
Britain. 

165 The Gunpowder plot diſcovered at Weſt- 
minſter ; being a project of the Roman 
Catholics to blow up the king and both 
houſes of parliament, 

1606 Oaths of allegiance firſt adminiſtered in 
England. | 

1608 Calileo, of Florence, firſt diſcovers the 
latellites about the planet Saturn, by 


the teleſcope, then juſt invented in 
Holland. 
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1611 Baronets firſt created in England, by 
James I. I 

1614 Napier, of Marcheſton, in Scotland, 
invents the logarithms. 

Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New 
River to London from Ware. 

1619 W. Harvey, an Engliſhman, confirms 
the doctrine of the circulatioa of the 
blood which had been firſt broached 

| by Servetus, a French phyſician, in 
1553. 

1620 The broad ſilk manufacture from raw 
ſilk, introduced into England. 

1621 New England planted by the Puritans. 

1625 King James dies, and is ſucceeded by 

__ © _ his ſon, Charles I. 
The iſland of Barbadoes, the firſt Eng- 
liſh ſettlement in the Weſt-Indies, is 


lanted. 

1640 The maſſacre in Ireland, when 40,008 
Engliſh proteſtants were killed. 

1643 Exciſe on beer, ale, &c. firſt impoſed by 
parliament. 

1649 Charles I. beheaded at Whitehall, Ja- 
nuary 30, aged 4g. 

1654 Cromwell aſſumes the Protectorſhip. 

1658 Cromwell dies, and is ſucceeded by his 
ſon Richard. ; ' 

1660 King Charles II. is reſtored by Monk, 
commander of the army, after an ex- 

ile of twelve years, in France and 

Holland. 

1662 The Royal Society Eſtabliſhed at London 

; by Charles II. ; 

1665 The plague rages in London, and carries 

off 68,000 perſons. | 

1666 The great fire of London began Sept. 2. 
and continued three days, in which 

| were deſtroyed 13,000 houſes and 400 
ſtreets, 
Tea firſt uſed in England. 

1668 St. James s Park planted, and made a 
thoroughfare for public uſe, by 
Charles II. 

1678 The habeas corpus act paſſed. 

1680 A great comet appeared, and from its 

nearneſs to our earth alarmed the inha- 
bitants. It continued viſible from 

' Nov. 3, to March g. 

1685 Charles II. dies, aged 55, and is ſuc 
ceeded by his brother James II. 

The duke of Monmouth, natural fon to 
Charles II. raiſes a rebellion, but is 
defeated at the battle of Sedgmore, and 
beheaded. | 

1688 The revolution in Great Britain begins 
November 5. King James abdicates, 
and retires to France, Dec. g. . 

King William and Queen Mary, daugh- 
ter and ſon in law to james, are pro- 
claimed February 16. 

1689 The land tax paſſed in England. 

The Toleration Act paſſed in ditto. 

1690 The battle of the Boyne, gained by 

William againſt James, in Ireland. 

1693 Bayonets at the end of loaded muſkets 

firſt uſed by the French againſt the con- 


; : 


1610 Henry IV. is murdered at Paris, b 
Rayaillac, a prieſt, ke 


federates in the battle of Twin. 
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3 II. | 
2704 The court of Exchequer inſtituted in 
| E 


27530 The cathedral church of St. Paul, Lon- 


electorate. 
Bank of England eſtabliſned by King 
William. 
The firſt public lottery was drawn this 
ear. N 
1694 Queen Mary dies at the age of 25, and 
illiam reigns alone. | 
Stamp.duties inſtituted in England. 
1696 The peace of Ryſwick. 
1701 Pruſſia erected into a kingdom. | 
1702 King William dies, aged 50, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by queen Anne, daughter to 


land, 
1706 The treaty of Union betwixt England 
and Scotland ſigned July 22. 
1707 The firſt Britiſh parliament. *© 
1709 Peter the Great, czar of Muſcoyy, de- 
feats Charles XII. at Pultowa, who 
flies to Turkey. | 


don, rebuilt by Sir Chriſtopher Wren, 
in g7 years, at one million expence, 
by a duty on coals. © , 

1713 The peace of Utrecht, whereby New- 

foundland, Nova-Scotia, New-Britain, 
and Hud{on's-Bay, in North America, 
were yielded to Great Britain; Gib- 
raltar and Minorca, in Europe, were 
alſo confirmed to the ſaid crown by this 
treaty. 

$714 Queen Anne dies, at the age of fifty, 
and is ſucceeded by George I. 

' Intereſt reduced to five per cent. 

1515 The rebellion in Scotland begins in 
Sept. under the earl of Mar, in favour 
of the Pretender. The action of 

Sheriff. Muir, and the ſurrender of 
Preſton, both in Nov. when the rebels 
diſperſe. | 

1716 An act paſſed for ſeptennial parliaments. 

1719 The South- ſea ſcheme in England begun 
April 7, was at its height at the end 
of June, and quite ſunk about Septem- 
ber 29. | 

1727 King Bates dies, in the 68th year of 
his age; and is ſucceeded by his only 
ſon, George II. | 

Inoculation firſt tried on criminals with 
ſucceſs. f 
Ruſſia, formerly a dukedom, is now 
eſtabliſhed as an empire. 

1736 Capt. Porteus having ordered his ſoldiers 

to fire upon the populace at an execu- 
tion of a ſmuggler, is hanged by the 
+ . populace at Edinburgh. 

1738 Weftminſter-bridge, conſiſting of fifteen 
arches, begun; finiſhed in 1750, at 
the expence of 389, oool. defrayed by 
-parliament. 

1744 War declared againſt France. Com- 
modore Anſon returns from his voyage 

round the world. | 

1745 The rebellion broke out in Scotland, 


| An OUTLINE or 
$698 The duchy of Hanover made the ninth 


— ee DeLs 


the duke of Cumberland at Cullodes 

April 16, 1746. ; 

1748 The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, by which 

a reſtitution of all places taken duri 

the war, was to be made on all fides. 

1749 The intereſt on the Britth funds reduced 

to three per cent. Feb. 28. 

1751 Antiquarian Society at London incorpo. 

| „ . 

1752 The new ftile introduced into Great 

Britainz the gd of September being 

counted the 1 4th. 7 

1733 The Britiſh Muſeum erected at Monta- 
gue-houſe. 

Society of Arts, Manufactures, and 

Commerce, inſtituted in London. 

1755 Liſbon deſtroyed by an earthquake. 

1756 146 Engliſhmen are confined in the 

black hole at Calcutta, in the Eaſt. 

Indies, by order of the Nabob, and 123 

feund dead the next morning. 

1757 Damien attempted to aſſaſſinate the 

French king. 

1760 Black-friars bridge, conſiſting of nine 
arches, begun; finiſhed 1570, at the 
expence of 152,8401. to be diſcharged 
by a toll. 

King George II. dies October 25, in 
the 77th year of his age, and is ſuc- 
ceeded by his prefent majeſty, who, 

on the 22d of September, 1761, mar. 

tried the princeſs Charlotte, of Meck. 
lenburg Strelitz. 25 

1762 Peter III. emperor of Ruſſia, is depoſed, 

impriſoned, and murdered. 

1763 The definitive treaty of peace between 

Great-Britain, France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal, concluded at Paris, February 10, 
which confirms to Great Britain, the 
extenſive provinces of Canada, Eaft 
and Weſt Florida, and part of Loui- 
fiana, in North America; allo the 
iſlands of Grenada, St. Vincent, Do- 
minica, and Tobago, in the Weſt 
Indies. | 

1764 The parliament granted 10,0001. to Mr. 

Harriſon, for his diſcovery of the lou - 

gitude by his time-piece. 

1765 His Majeſty's royal charter paſſed for 

incorporating the Society of Artiſts. 
An act paſſed annexing the ſovereignty 


| Great Britain. 
1766 April 21, 4 ſpot or ' macula of the fun 
more than thrice the bigneſs of out 
 _ earth, paſſed the ſun's center. a 
1768 Academy of Painting eſtabliſhed in 
London. . 
1771 Dr. Solander and Mr. Banks, in bis 
majeſty's ſhip the Endeavour, Lieut 
Cooke, returned from a voyage ron 
the world, having made ſeveral 1mpu'* 
tant diſcoveries in the South Seas. 
1772 The king of Sweden changes the conſt 
tution from ariſtocracy to à limite 
| monarchy, 


and the Pretender's army defeated by 
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Ruſſia, and the king of Pruſſia, ſtrip 

the king of Poland of a great part of 
his dominions, which they divide 
among themſelves, in violation of the 
molt ſolemn treaties, 

1773 Capt. Phipps is ſent to explore the North 
Pole, but having made 81 deg. is in 
danger of being locked up by the ice, 
and his attempt to diſcover a paſſage 
in that quarter proves fruitleſs. 8 

The Jeſuits expelled from the Pope's 
dominions, 

2774 Peace is proclaimed between the Ruſſians 
and Turks. 

The Britiſh. parliament having paſſed an 
act, laying a duty of threefpeace per 
pound upon all teas imported into 
America, the coloniſts, conſidering this 
as a grievance, deny the right of the 
Britiſh parliament to tax them. 

Deputies from the ſeveral American 
colonies meet at Philadelphia, as the 
firſt general congreſs, Sept. 5. 

1775 The firſt action happens in America 
between the king's troops and the 
Proviacials at Lexington. 

Articles of confederation and perpetual 
union between the American provinces, 
May 20. 

A dloody action at Bunker's-hill, be- 
tween the royal troops and the Ame- 

ricans, June 17. 

1776 The town of Boſton evacuated by the 
king's troops, March 17. - 

An unſucceſsful attempt, in July, made 
by commodore Sir Peter Parker, and 
lieut. general Clinton, upon Charles- 
town in South Carolina, 

The congreſs declare the American 
colonies free and independent ſtates, 

uly 4. 

3 driven from Long 
Ifland, and New-York, in Auguſt, 
with great loſs, and great numbers of 
them taken priſoners, The city of 
New Vork is afterwards taken poſſeſſion 
of by the king's troops. 

Gen. Waſhington takes goo of the Heſ- 
ſians priſoners at Trenton, Dec. 25. 

1157 Gen. Howe takes poſſeſſion of Phila- 
delphia. | 

Lieut. Gen. Burgoyne is obliged to ſur- 
render his army, at Saratoga, in Ca- 
nada, by convention, to the American 
army, under the command of the ge- 
nerals Gates and Arnold, Oct. 19. 


- 


1778 A treaty of alliance concluded at Paris | 


between the French king and the Thir- 
teen United American © Colonies, in 

. which their independence is acknow- 
ledged by the court of France, Feb. 6. 

The remains of the earl of Chatham in- 
terred at the public expence, in Weſt- 
minſter-abbey, June g, in conſequence 
of a vote of parliament. 


Theearl of Carliſle, William Eden, Efq. 


ang George Johnſtone, A arrive at 
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Philadelphia, the beginning of June, 
as commiſſioners for reſtoring peace bo- 
tween Great Britain and America. 

Philadelphia evacuated by the king's 
troops, June 18. | 

The congrefs refuſe to treat with the 
Britiſh commiſſioners, unleſs the inde- 
pendence of the American colonies 

were firſt acknowledged, or the king's 
fleets and armies withdrawn from Ame. 
rica. 

An engagement fought off Breſt between 
the Engliſh and French fleets, under 
the command of admiral Keppel and 
the Count d'Orvilliers, July 27. 

Dominica taken by the French, Sept. 7. 

Pondicherry ſurrenders to the arms of 
Great Britain, Oct. 19. | 

St. Lucia taken from the French, 
Dec. 28. 

1779 St. Vincent's taken by the French, 

Grenada taken by the French. 

1780 Torture in courts of juſtice aboliſhed in 
France, 

The inquiſitien aboliſhed in the duke 
of Modena's dominions. 

Admiral Rodney takes 22 fail of Spaniſh 
Ships, Jan. 8. | 

The ſame admiral alſo engages à Spaniſh 
fleet, under the command of Don Juan - 
de Langara, near Cape St. Vincent, 
and- takes five ſhips of the line, one 
more driven on ſhore, and another 
blown up, January 16. - 8 

Three actions bet een Admiral Rodney 
and the Count Guichen, in the Weſt 
Indies, in the months of April and May; 
but none of them deciſive. 

Charies- town, South Carolina, ſur- 
renders to Sir Henry Clinton, May 4. 

Penſacola, and the whole province of 
Weſt Florida, ſurrender to the arms 
of the king of Spain, May g. . 

The Proteſtant Aſſociation, to the num- 
ber of 50,000, go up to the Houſe of 
Commons, with their petition for the 
repeal of an act paſſed in favour of the 

. Papiſts, June 2. 

That event followed by the moſt daring 


riots in the city of London and South. _ 


wark, for ſeveral ſucceſſive days, in 
whichſome Popiſh chapels are deſtroy- 
ed, together with the priſons of New. 
gate, the King's Bench, the Fleet, 
many private houſes, &c. Theſe 
alarming riots are at length ſuppreſſed 
by the interpoſition of the military, 
and many of the rioters tried and exe- 
cuted for felony. ö 
Five Engliſh Eaſt-Indiamen, and fifty 
Engliſh merchant ſhips bound for the 
Weſt-Indies, taken dy the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, Aug. 8. 
Earl Cornwallis obtains a ſignal victory 
over general Gates, near Camden, in 
South Carolina, in which above 1000 
American priſoners are taken, Aug. 16. 
1780 Mr. 


1780 Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Con- 
; greſs, taken in an American packet, 
near Newfoundland, Sept, 


5 


Gen. Arnold deſerts the ſervice of the 


congreſs, eſcapes to New York, and 
is made a brigadier-general .in the 
royal ſervice, Sept. 24. 

Major Andre, adjutant-general to the 
Britiſh army, hanged as a ſpy at Tap- 
pan, in the province of New York, 
OR. 2. 

Mr, Laurens is committed priſoner to 
oy Tower, on a charge of high treaſon, 

A 8 of hoſtilities publiſhed 
againſt Holland, Dec. 20. 

1781 The Dutch Iſland of St. Euftatia taken 


by admiral Rodney and gen. Vaughan. | 


Feb. 3. Retaken by the French, Nov. 7. 

" Earl Cornwallis obtains a victory, but 
with conſiderable loſs, over the Ame- 
ricans, under gen. Green, at Guild- 
ford in North Carolina, March 13. 

The iſland of Tobago taken by the 
French, June 2. 

A bloody engagement fought between an 
Engliſh ſquadron, under the command 

of admiral Parker, and a Dateh 
ſquadron, under the command of ad- 
miral Zoutman, off the Dogger-bank. 
Aug. 5: | ; 

Earl Cornwallis, with a conſiderable 
Britiſh army, ſurrendered priſoners of 
war to the American and French troops, 
under the command of gen, Wafhir,- 

ton and count Rochambeau, at York 
Town, in Virginia, Oc. 19. 

1782 Trincomale, on the iſland of Ceylon, 
taken by admiral Hughes, Jan. 11. 

* Minorca ſurrendered to the arms of the 
king of Spain, Feb. 5. 

The itland of St. Chriſtopher taken by 
the French, Feb. 12. 

The iſland of Nevis, in the Weſt- Indies, 
taken by the French, Feb. 14. 

Montſerat taken by the French, Feb. 22. 
The Houſe of Commons addreſs the 
king againſt any further proſecution of 
offenſive war on the continent of North 


America, March 4; and reſolve, that 


the houſe would conſider all thoſe as 

enemies to his majeſty, and this coun- 
try, who ſhould adviſe, or by any 
means attempt, the further proſecution 
of that war, for the purpoſe of re- 
dueing the reyolted colonies to obe- 
dience by force. 

Admiral Rodney obtains a ſignal victory 
over the French fleet, under the com- 
mand of count de Graſſe, near Domi- 
nica, in the Weſt Indies, April 12. 


The Frepch took and deſtroyed the 


forts and ſettlements in Hudſon's Bay, 
Aug. 24. i 

The Spaniards defeated in their grand 
attack on Gibraltar, Sept. 1. 


er Holland and the United States of 


1783 


* 


„ A OU TIN NE 


1 America, Oct. 8. T's 

Proviſional articles of peace ſigned at 
Paris, between the Britiſh and Ame. 
rican commiſſioners, by which the 
Thirteen United Colonies of America 
are acknowledged by his Britannic 
majeſty to be free, ſovereign, andin. 
dependent ſtates, Nov. 30. 

Preliminary articles of peace between 
his Britannic majeſty and the kings of 
Heya and Spain, figned at Verlailles, 

an. 20, | 

The order of St. Patrick inſtituted, 
Feb. 5. 6 

Three earthquakes in Calabria Ulterior 
and Sicily, deſtroy ing a great number 
of towns and inhabitants, Feb. 5, 7, 
and 28. 


- Armiſtice between Great Britain and 


1784 


1785 


1787 


— 


| 


Treaty concluded between the republic 


Holland, Feb. 10. 

Ratification of the definitive treaty of 
peace between Great Britain, France, 
Spain, and the United States of Ame- 
rica, Sept. 3. 

The city of London wait on the king 
with an addreſs of thanks for diſmiſ- 
fing the coalition miniſtry, Jan. 16. 

The definitive treaty of peace between 
Great Britain and Holland -concluded, 
May 24. | 

* N for a public thankſgiving, 

- July 2. 2 

Attempts made to ſettle the commeree 

between England and Ireland, for 
which purpoſe a bill paſſed both houſes 
of the Britiſh parliament ; but was re- 
jected in Ireland. a 
reat diſturbances break out in Holland, 
fomented by the French party, in or- 


der to expel the Stadtholder; but the 


king of Pruſſia ſending an army among 
them, they were forced to ſubmit. 


1788 A war breaks out between the Turks, 


the Ruſſians, end the Germans. 

Towards the cloſe of this year, his 
majeſty was ſeized with a violent ill- 
neſs ; and, though he recovered from 
this danger, it left his mind in a de- 
ranged ſtate. BE 0 


1789 After many warm debates in both houſes, 


reſpecting the appointment of the re- 

gency, on the gd of February, the 

lord chancellor, and ſome other lords, 

were nominated as the third branch 

of the legiſlature, till a regent ſhould 
de appointed. 

His majeſty happily recovering from 
his indiſpoſition, on the 16th of March, 
he ſent a meſſage to the bouſe, ac- 
quainting them with his ability to 
attend to the affairs of his kingdom» 
which occaſioned univerſal joy, 
the greateſt rejoicings. 

The 23d of April was obſerved as a day 
of public thankſgiving, when his ma- 
jeſty and all the royal family, W 

a 0 
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AR 
Ab 

Abraham 
Adam 
Adolphus 
Adrian 
Albert 
Alexande 
Alfred 
Alphonſo 
Ambroſe, 
Amos 
Andrew 
Anthony, 
Archibal 
Arnold 
Arthur 
Athanafic 
Auguſtin 
Auſtin 
Barnaby 
Bartholor 
Faſil 
njamin 
Hard 
Boniſace 
Brian 
Cadwalla 
Cæſar 


Caleb 


Cecil 


Charles 

Chriftian, 
Chriftoph 
Chryſoito! 
Claudiug 


Cecil 


ANCIENT 


for his happy recovery 
Revolutions in France, 


moliſhed, and arbitrary goverament 


1790 Joſeph II. Emperor of 


Feb. 20, was ſucceeded, as king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, by his brother 
Leopold II, Grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
who was elected King of the Romans, 
and on the gth of October was crowned 


Emperor of Germany. 
Henry Frederick, duke 

died, Sept. 18. ? 
Acts of hoſtility having 


ſtate to St. Paul's, to return thanks 


\ hs ts. 


and MODERN HISTORY. 
by the Spaniards in the South- Seas and 
: 18 at Nootka-Sound, the parliament voted 
the Baſtile de- a million on credit. Both England and 
Spain made great preparations for war, 
the further proceedings of which were 
ſtopped by a convention, ſigned in No- 

vember. 

1791 On the 2d of February a remarkable 
high tide in the Thames, which did 
incredible miſchief, by laying many 
places under water. People were 
obliged to be fetched out of Weſtmin. 
ſter-hall in boats, where the water 
flowed in to nearly four feet in height. 


Germany died, 


of Cumberland, 


been committed | 


Ln. —— 
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THE 


Moſt uſual CHRISTIAN NAMES 


o 


MEN and WOM E N; 


With the ABBREVIATIONS of them uſed in Common Diſcourſe, | 


4 


ARON 

Abel 
Abraham 
Adam 
Adolphus 
Adrian 
Albert h 
Alexander, abe. Sander. 
Alfred 
Alphonſo 
Ambroſe, abbrevw. Nam. 
Amos 
Andrew 
Anthony, abbrev. Tony. 
Archibald 
Arnold 
Arthur 
Athanaſi us 
Auguſtin 
Auſtin 
Barnaby 
Bartholomew, abbrev. Bat. 
Nafil | 
njamin, abb. Ben. 
ard 
Boniſace 
Brian 
Cadwallader 
Cæſar 


Caleb 


Charles 
Chriſtian, abbrev. Kit. 


Cliriſtopher, abbrev. Kit. 
Chryſoſtom 


Claudius 


NAMES of MEN. | 
Felix 


Clement, abbrey, Clem. 
Conſtantine Fortunatus ' | 
Corneliys Francis, abbrev.. Frank 
} Criſpin Frederic 
Cuthbert Gabriel 
Cyprian | Geoffry, abbrev. [eff. 
Daniel, a3Zrer. Dan, George | 
David, abbrev. Davy. Gerard 
Demetrius Gervaſe 
Denis Gideon 
Di onyſius ! Gilbert, abbrev. Cib. 
Dominick [Giles 
Dunſtan : Godfrey 
Edgar Gregory 
Edmund, abbrev. Mun. Guy | | 
Edward, abbrev. Ned, or Teddy Harold | 


Edwin ä Henry, or Harry, a45rev. Hal. 


Egbert Herbert, abbrev, Hab. 
Eleazer Hierom | R 
Eldred Hillary 
Elias Horatio 
| Eliſha Hubert 
Emmanuel Hugh 
Enoch Humphrey, abbrev. Nump. 
Ephraim — abbrev, ſemm 
Eraſmus aſper | 
Erneſt | 33 aborev. Jeff. 
Eſaias eremy, abe. ferry. 
Eſau ſob 5 
Everard John, abb. Jack, or Jòhuny. 
Eugene Jonas 1 
Euſebius Jonathan 
Euſtace f fon abbrev. Joe, | 
.| Ezechias o ſias | 
Ezekiel ebdrev, Ekiel. oſhua, abbrev. os. 
ria ſaac, abòrev. Nyk in. 


Julias 


7 


— 
* Y r nere 
— —— 1 * * 


. k 
2 
. * 
— L 
ol 
2 
5 


— — K 


wr 
- 


Barbara, abbrev. Babs 


Beatrice 


Bella - 

Blanch | 
Bridget, abbrev. Biddy. 
Caroline - 

Caſſand ra, abbrev. Caſs. 


- Catharine, abbrev, Kitty. 


Charity 
Charlotte c 
Chriſtiana, abbrev. Chris, 


- Cicelr abbrev, Cis. 


Clare AHA 
Clementina . 


. - Conſtance, abbrev. Conny. 


Deborah, ase. Deb, 
Diana, abbrev. Dy. 


Dorcas 


Dorothy, abbrev. Pol. 
Druſilla 


Eleanor, adbbrev. Nel. 


Eliza 
Elizabeth, abbrev. Beſs, very. 


Frances, abbrev, dear 
Gertrude 

Graca 

Hagar 

Hannah 

Harriot 2 5 
Helen, abbrev. Nel. 
Heſter, abbrev. Hetty. 
ane, .abbrev. Jenny. 
aquyf 
ys ; * 


enne, 


= abbrev. Jug. 


4 

Lehel. abbreu. Ib. or Nib. 
Judith 

Katharine, abdrev. Kitty. 
Lettice, abbrev. Let. 
Lucretia 

Lucy 

Lydia 

| Magdalene, aZ5rev. Maudlin. 


Margaret, abbrev. Peggy, Peg. 


F I N 1 8. 


Priſcilla, abbrev. Pris. 
Prudence, abdrev. Pru. { 


* 


Mildred, abbrev. Mil, 95 
Patience | 
Penelope, abreu. Pen. 
Philippa | 
Phebe 

Phillis, abbrev. Phil, 


Rachel 

Rebecca, abbrev. Beck, Y 
Roſamond | «1 
Roſe 3 3 vj £ 
Ruth 3 
Sabina : 
Sarah, abbrev. 1 
Sibyll 1 

Sophia, abbrew. Sop 1 Þ 
Sufan, abbrev. ran of 16 ; C1 * 
Tabitha 2 B 
Theodofia, abbrev. Dory. | 
Thomaſina 
Urſula 


Wied, abhrev. Wins, | 3 | 


. ie Solomon 

enelm, FIR Kellen.” Obadiah, abbrev. Nob. Samfon * 

Lambert Oliver, abbrev. Nol. Samuel, abbrev. Sam. 
Lancelot, abbrev, 10 Orlando Saul 
Lazarus Oſmund | Sebaſtian, abbrev. $i, 

* 3 Len. Owen | | Shadrach © - * - 
Leopold Patrick. ET 4 Silveſter, abbrev. 5-7; 
Lewellin Paul | - '] Simeon, abbrey. Sim. % 
Lewis Percival Stephen 
Lucius | Peregrine, abbrev. Pel. Swithin 

ike i” eter Theodore, abbrev. Tid. 
ark Philip. abbrev. Phil. Theodoſius 
Marmaduke Phineas Theophilus, abbrev. The. 
Marin Poſthumus Thomas, abbrev, Tom. 
Matthew, abbrev. Mat. Quintin Timothy, abbrev. Tim. 
Matthias { Ralph Tobias 
Maurice Randal | Toby -- 4. 
Maximilian Raymond Triſtram 
Michael, abbrev. Mich, Reuben Valentine, abbrev, Vol. 
Miles 4 Reynold Vincent, ab5rev. Vin, 
Morgan | Richard, abbrev. Dick, or Walter, abbrev. Wat. 
| Moſes Dicky. William, abbrev. Will, * 
Nathan Robert, abSrev. Robin, or Bob. BU: 
Nathaniel, abbrev. Nat. Roger, abbrev. Hodge. Zachary, abbrev. Tach. 7% 
Nehemiah Rowland | Zacheus 2 
Nicholas, abbrev. Nick. Rupert Zedekiah 2 
RT —— S rs , 
N A MES of W OMEN. : 

ada abbreu. Nab. Emma | Margery, abbrev. dot or 

Agnes | Eſter, abbrev. Hetty. Meg, or Padge 
Alice, abbrev. Aſſy. Eve Martha, abbrev. Patty, 
Amelia Eunice | Mary, abbrev. Poll, or Polly, 
Amy Faith 13m Moll, or Molly. 
Anne, abbrev. Nan, Nanny, Shoes — Maud 

or Nancy. Florence | Matilda *8 
Arabella, adbbrew. Bell. Fortune L Mercy 8 


